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ABBEY,  Westminster,  tomb  in,  3S9,  410 
Abbey  Dore,  271 

Abbeys  and  Castles,  mortar  used  in,  104 

Academy  drawings,  172 

Accrington  Technical  Schools,  34,  55 
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Air,  composition  of,  115 
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Ampleforth  monastery,  271 
Analyses  of  mortars,  104,  292 
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Apprenticeship,  indentures  of,  244 
Arbitrations,  16,  3s,  253 
Archaeology,  Greek,  121,  197 
Architectural : Association  Sketchbook,  79  ; 
disfigurement  of  University  College,  418, 
466;  drawing,  400;  drawings  at  Paris, 
359  ; drawings,  a thesaurus  of,  481 
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the  last  half  century,  1,  10,  34,  63  352  ; 
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Norman,  in  Palermo,  161  ; at  the  Royal 
Academy,  315,3631  382,  388,  392,  402,  421, 
444,464 

Architects  commission,  143,  157,  179,  263 
Architects  and  the  Geological  Survey  417 
Art  : in  the  Apennines,  134;  French,  at  the 
two  Salons,  370  ; Handicraft  and,  243 
Artistes  Celebrcs,  153 
Artist's  house,  Bushey,  388 
Asphaltes,  80,  293 

Assize  Courts  : Birmingh’m,  3 ; Manchest’r,  3 
Assurance  Offices,  Denver,  214 
Asylums  : Claybury,  482,  489  ; Cheddleton, 
proposed,  440 

Athens,  “ Enneakrunos ” excavations,  121 
Avignon,  monument  at,  271 
Aylesbury,  St.  Joseph's  Church,  & c.,  214 

BACK-GARDEN  views,  9 
Ball-room  and  hall,  130 

Bank  premises:  Berlin,  234:  Piccadilly,  408 
Banqueting-House,  Whitehall,  367 
Bath  Abbey:  window,  112,  130 
Baths  and  wash-houses  competitions : 

Chelsea,  247,  272  ; Hackney,  230 
Battle,  house  at,  69 
Beni-Hasan,  399,  432. 

Berlin  ; bank  premises,  234 ; Municipal 
Government,  16 
Billiard-room,  Bungay,  388 
Biographies  of  Artists,  153 
Birmingham  Assize-Courts,  3 
Bishop's  throne,  St.  Mark's,  Torquay,  130 
Bishopsgate-street,  offices  in,  306 
Boilers,  steam,  391 

Books , Magazines , Pamphlets , &rc. ; notices , 
reviews,  and  articles  as  to 
Ahrenfeld,  — , map  of  proposed  street, 
Holborn  to  Strand,  213 
Alden's  Guide  to  Oxford,  96 
Allsop,  F.  C.,  Electric  Light  Fitting,  95 
American  Copyright  Act,  6 
American  Journal  of  A rchtrolegy,  282 
st  ttna/es  des  Fonts  ct  Chaussces,  443 
Antiquary,  the  30,  114,  372,  447 
Architectural  Association  Sketchbook,  79 
Architectural  Record,  371 
Architectural  Review,  114,  371 
Art  Journal,  the  30,  114,  197,  371,  446 
Atlantic  Monthly,  114,  447 
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Blackwood s Magazine,  30,  198,  447 
Bonney,  G.  E.,  Induction  Coils,  96 
Boulnois,  H.  P.,  Municipal  Engineer's 
Handbook,  225 
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Bulletin  dc  la  Correspondance  Hellc- 
nique,  82,  301 

Burdett,  H.  C.,  Hospitals  and  Asylums, 
141,  181 

Burn,  R.  S.,  Introduction  to  Mechanics,  391 
Byrne,  A.  T.,  Highway  Construction,  225 
Cameron,  J.  S.,  Healthy  Houses,  450 
Canadian  Architect  and  Builder,  114 
Catalogue,  Spitzer  Collection,  205 
Catalogues,  trade,  16,  433,  447,  488 
Century , the,  30,  114,  107,  371,  447 
Civilingcnieur,  Dcr,  82 
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Clark,  D.  K.  : Mechanical  Engineer’s 
Pocket-Book,  450;  Steam  Engine  and 
Boiler,  391 

Copyright  Law  and  America,  6 
Corbel!,  J.,  Artisans'  Dwellings,  451 
Comhill  Magazine,  114,  372 
Corroyer,  E.,  Gothic  Architecture,  41, 
T79,  198 

Cotsworth  : M.  B.  : Railway  Rates,  26  ; 

Railway  Calculator,  451 
Dehli,  A.,  & Chamberlain,  G.  H.,  Norman 
Monuments  of  Palermo,  161 
Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  the,  282,  402 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  383 
Dictionary,  Mechanical  Engineering,  197 
Diehl,  C.,  Explored  Sites  in  Greece,  197 
Directories,  Press,  451 
Directory,  Electrical  Trades,  451 
Edinburgh  Review,  371 
Electrical  Trades'  Directory,  451 
Ellwanger,  G.  H.,  Story  of  My  House,  450 
Engineering  Record,  New  York,  450 
English  Il.ustratcd  Magazine,  30,  114, 
198,  37G  447 
Essex  Review,  114,  372 
“ Every  Man's  Own  Lawyer,”  451 
Fletcher,  B.  : Arbitrations,  253  ; Valua- 
tions and  Compensations,  253 
Fortnightly  Review,  30,  114,  447 
Fraser,  G.  W.,  Beni-Hasan,  399 
Garden  Oracle,  the,  451 
Gardner,  J.  S.,  Ironwork,  459 
Gas  Engineer’s  Pocket  Almanack,  451 
Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  30,  114,  197,  371 
Gentlemans  Magazine,  30,  198,  371,  447 
Geological  Survey  : Memoirs,  417 
Gotch,  J.  A.,  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
England,  124 
Handbooks,  tourists',  451 
Handy-books  for  Handicrafts,  197 
Harper  s Magazine,  114,  198,  371,  447 
Harrison,  J.  E.,  and  MacColl,  D.  S-. 

Greek  Vase-Paintings,  124 
Hasluck,  P.  N.,  Handy  books  for  Handi- 
crafts, 197 

Hodson,  G.,  Underground  Water,  443 
Hudson,  A.  A.,  Legal  Advice  to  Engi- 
neers, Architects,  and  Contractors,  96 
Idler,  the,  447 

Illustrated  A rcheeologist,  the,  82,  339 
Jaeger,  Dr.,  The  Cholera  Germ,  419 
J ahrbuch,  German  Archajological  Insti- 


tute, 162,  362 

Journal  of  Architecture,  19% 

Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  145,  229, 
264,  362 

Labour  Gazette , 62 
Laxton's  Price-book,  253 
L' Architecture,  4 

Lhomme,  F.,  Charlet  and  Raffet,  153 
Local  Government  Annual,  451 
Lockwood's  : Dictionary  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  197  ; Price-book,  253 
Loftie,  W.  J.,  Cathedrals  of  England  ar.d 
Wales,  96 

Longmans  Magazine,  371 
Macmihan's  Magazine,  30,  114,  447 
McCarthy,  J.,  CharingCross  to  St.  Paul’s, 


451 

McCorquodale  & Co.,  Tables  of  Railway 
Charges,  96 

Magazine  of  Art,  30,  114,  197,  371,  447 
Map,  County  Councils’  River.  432 
Map  of  London,  contoured,  76 
Maycock,  W.  P.,  Electric  Lighting,  16 
Memoirs,  Geological  Survey,  417 
Michel,  E.,  Les  Vandevelde,  153 
Milestone  Guides,  451 
Mind,  30 

Mineral  Resources,  United  States,  80 
Mittheilungen,  the  Athenian,  5,  420 
National  Review,  114,  447 
Nature,  4 
New  Review,  447 
Newbery  House  Magazine,  447 
Newberry,  P.  E.,  Beni-Hasan,  399,  432 
Nineteenth  Century,  30, 162,  264,  371,447 
Normand,  C.  H.,  Greuze,  153 
Notes  and  Queries,  402 
Ohnefalsch-Richter,  M.,  “ Kypros,  the 
Bible,  and  Homer,”  144 
Orsi  & Cavallari,  Monumenti  Antichi,  318 
Overbeck,  Geschichte  dcr  Griechischcn 
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Pall  Mail  Magazine,  447 
Planat,  P.,  “ Encyclopedic  de  l’Archi- 
tecture,"  107,  154 

Pollard,  J.,  Municipal  Government,  it 
Prentice,  A.  N.,  Spanish  Architecture,  124 
Press  Guides,  451 
Price-books,  Builders',  253,  272 
Quarterly  Journal,  Geological  Soc.,402 
Quarterly  Review,  61,  83,  162,  371 
Quarterly  Statement,  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund, 1 14 

Ransome  & Co.  : Wood-Working  Ma- 
chinery, 488 

Rensselaer,  Mrs.  v.  English  Cathedrals,  59 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  197 
Revue  Scientifque,  114 
Salaman,  T.  S.,  Arbitrators’  Manual,  16, 
35 

Scribners  Magazine,  30,  114,  371,  447 
Sedding,  J.  D.  , Art  and  Handicraft,  243 
Segundo,  E.  C.  de,  Electric  Lighting,  95 
Sells,  V.  P.,  Mechanics  of  Daily  Life,  253 
Semaine  des  Construcfeurs,  63 
Sketchbook,  Architectural  Association,  79 
Sloane,  T.  O'C.,  Electrical  Dictionary,  95 
Spons'  Pricebook,  253 
Stanford,  E.,  Contoured  Map,  London,  76 
Stokes,  M.,  Six  Months  in  Apennines,  134 
Strang  ways,  C.  F.,  Jurassic  Rocks  of 
Britain,  417 
Studio,  the,  371,  447 
Thompson,  M.,  Building  Stones  of 
Indiana,  318 

Tourists'  handbooks,  451 
Trade  catalogues,  16,  433,  447,  488 
Transactions,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  82,  229,  275,  362,  442 
Transactions,  Cremation  Society,  125 
Transactions,  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association,  28 

United  States  Mineral  Resources,  80 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.,  Cathedrals,  59 
Vitruvius,  383 

Westminster  Review,  81,  371 
Wheeler,  J.,  Appraiser’s  Assistant,  450 
Works  of  Reference,  451 
Wiirtzburg,  E.  A.,  Law  Relating  to 
Building  Societies,  96 
Yriarte,  C.,  Autour  des  Borgia,  439 


Borgias,  Monuments  of  the,  439 

“ Bournemead,"  Bushey,  388 

Bridge,  the  Tower,  2S4 

Brighton,  Jewish  Mortuary  Chapel,  448 

British  Museum,  the,  2 

Broadwell,  Gloucestershire,  112 

Buddhist,  temples,  Japanese,  262,  281 

Builder,  Jubilee  of  the,  1,  4 

Builders'  Pricebooks,  253,  272 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition,  232 

Buildings  of  the  Cotswolds,  388 

Buildings,  railway  views  of,  9 

Burlington  House  : old,  2 ; Loan  Exhibn.,6 

Burne-Jones,  Mr.,  pictures  by,  23 

Burn'.  Ridout,  143,  157,  179,  263 

Bushey.  house  at,  388 

Byzantine  : capitals,  68  ; ornament,  52 


CAMBRIDGE  : Selwyn  College  Chapel, 
367  ; St.  John's  College,  130 
Canal,  Manchester  Ship,  370,  406 
Capitals,  Byzantine,  in  Italy,  oS 
Carlisle  : Cathedral,  346,  372  ; new  R.  C. 
church,  306 

Cartoon  for  a draped  figure,  33 
Castle,  Clare,  324 

Catalogue  of  Spitzer  Collection,  205 
Catalogues,  trade,  16,  433,  447,  4S8 
Cathedral  Churches,  England  and  Wales, 
96  ; from  an  American  point  of  view,  59 
“Cathedral”  Hotel,  Cologne,  468 
Cathedral  restoration,  3 
Cathedrals : Chartres,  15  ; Orvieto,  103  ; 

Siena,  paving  in,  91,  it2 
Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales  : Carlisle, 
346,  372  ; Chester,  172  ; Durham,  427  ; 
Manchester,  250;  Ripon,  89;  York,  10 
Cements,  limes,  and  mortars,  80.  273,  292 
Chalgrove,  Harrow-on-the-hill,  468 
Chapels:  the  Medici,  Florence,  252:  mor- 
tuary, Brighton,  44S  ; Rolls,  408  ; Selwyn 
College,  Cambridge,  367 
Charcoal,  155 

Charges,  railway  companies  , 56,  206 
Charlet,  153 


Chartres  Cathedral  and  town,  15 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  269 
Chatham  Convalescent  Home,  235 
Cheddleton  Asylum  competition,  440 
Chelsea  : Baths  and  Wash-houses,  247,  272; 

Infirmary,  424;  new  premises,  15 
Chemistry  (“ The  Student’s  Column"),  17, 
35.  72>  97 1 I15»  135.  154>  *79.  I98.  2l8. 
237,  254,  272,  292,  309,  328,  352,  372,  392, 
410.  433.  452,  473.  493 
Chertsey,  gate  lodge  and  stabling,  368 
Chester  Cathedral,  172 
Chicago  Exhibition,  409 
Chisleburst,  frieze  at,  468,  490 
Chlorine,  198 

Church  architecture,  modern,  3 
Church,  town,  design  for  east  end  of  a,  130 
Churches  : Adel,  150;  Aylesbury,  214  ; Car- 
lisle, 306  ; Clare,  324  ; Colyford  (Devon), 
reredos,  130;  Eltham,  151;  French  Pro- 
testant, Soho-sq.,  448 ; Lourdes,  33  ; 
Morton,  Gainsborough  : organ-case  and 
stalls,  91  ; St.  Mark's,  Torquay  : bishop's 
throne,  130  : St.  Matthew's,  Exeter : 
pulpit,  130  ; St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  306  ; 
St.  Paul's,  Rome,  mosaic  for,  15 ; St. 
Peter's,  Abbeydale,  Sheffield,  194 ; St. 
Peter’s,  Staines,  490 
Churches,  orientation  of,  320,  345 
Clare,  Suffolk,  sketches  at,  324 
Classic  v.  Gothic,  2 
Claybury  Asylum,  482,  489 
Clays,  chemistry  of,  309,  328 
Clock-tower,  People's  Palace,  215 
Clubhouse  architecture,  3 
Coal  and  its  valuation,  179 
Coal  at  Dover  proved,  122,  317 
Coal-gas,  179 
Coils,  induction,  96 
Coinage,  proposed  new,  for  France  .7 
Coleridge,  Lord,  on  architects  remunera- 
tion, 143,  157,  263 

College,  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  130 
Cologne  : Cathedral  Hotel,  468 
Colyford  Church,  Devon  : reredos,  130 
Commission,  architects’,  143,  157,  179,  263 
Compensations  and  valuations,  253 
Competitions : Baths  and  Wash-houses, 
Kensal  New  Town,  247,  272  ; Hackney 
Baths  and  Wash-houses,  230  ; Govt, 
buildings,  2 ; St.  Giles's  Library,  389  ; 
Staffordshire  Asylum,  440  ; Wakefield 
County  Offices,  299,  324 
Composition  of  ancient  mortar,  104 
Congress  of  French  architects,  445 
Consolidation  of  the  Highway  Acts,  42 
Convalescent  home,  Chatham,  235 
Conversazione,  Royal  Society,  364,  445 
Corroyer ’s  “Gothic  Architecture,”  41,  179, 
198 

Cotswolds,  buildings  of  the,  388 
Cottage,  Harrow,  408 

Council  Chambers  : Bath,  panels  for,  450  ; 

Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  15 
Councils,  District  and  Parish,  279 
County  Offices,  Wakefield,  299,  324 
Court,  Second,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cam.,  130 
Crazes  in  architectural  drawing,  400 
Crom  Castle,  new  room,  130 

DADO,  Medici  Chapel,  Riccardi  Palace, 
Florence,  252 

Daly,  M.  Cesar,  on  future  of  architecture,  66 
Deal,  South-Eastern  Hotel,  468 
Decisions  on  the  law  of  apprenticeship,  244 
Decoration  for  smoking-room,  324 
Decorations,  sculptural,  Women’s  Building, 
Chicago,  409  . . 

Decorative : ironwork,  459 ; paintings, 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  7,  15,  264,  422  ; 
pianoforte,  a,  15 

Denver,  “Equitable"  Building,  214 
Design  for  : east  end  of  a church,  130 ; 
church,  Eltham,  Kent,  151  ; small  country 
house,  53  ; mosaic,  “The  Tree  of  Life,” 
15:  painted  glass,  112;  stained  glass 
windows,  112  ; studio-house,  33;  timber 
spire,  215  ; window,  Haworth  Church, 
174  ; Hackney  Baths  and  Wash-houses, 
230  ; baths  and  wash-houses,  Kensal  New 
Town,  247,  272  ; friezes,  4^0  ; a railway 
terminus,  112,  194  ; St.  Giles’s  Library, 
389  ; Staffordshire  Asylum,  Cheddleton, 
440  ; Stoke  Newirgton  Free  Library,  53  ; 
Wakefield  County  Offices,  299,  324  ; water 
towers  and  pumping  stations,  450 
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Development  of  architecture,  future,  66 
Disaster  at  Sandgate,  the,  185,  228 
Dictionary,  Electrical,  95 
Dictionary  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  197 
Directories,  451 

Disconto  Gesellschaft's  bank,  Berlin,  234 
Discoveries  at  Silchester,  186 
Disfigurement,  University  College,  418,  466 
Disinfectants,  135 
Dispensary,  Marylebone,  289 
District  Councils,  279 
Dore  Abbey,  271 

Diirpfeld,  Dr.„  and  the  11  Enneakrunos " 
excavations,  121 
Dover,  coal  found  at,  122,  317 
Draped  figure,  cartoon  for,  33 
Drawing,  architectural,  400 
Drawing-room,  “ Warialda,”  Eastbourne,  69 
Drawings : architectural,  at  Paris,  359  ; 
"Royal  Academy,  172  ; students',  at  the 
Institute,  24  ; a thesaurus  of,  481 
Durham  Cathedral,  427 
Duties  of  urban  and  rural  surveyors,  225 


ECCLESIASTICAL  buildings,  modern,  3 
Eglise  Protestante  Frantjaise,  Soho-sq.,  448 
Egypt,  exploration  of,  399 
Egyptian  : architecture,  399  ; pavement, 
Tel-el-Amarna,  9 
Electric  light  fitting,  95 
Electric  lighting  and  power  distribution,  16 
Electrical  dictionary,  a,  95 
Eltham,  proposed  church,  151 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  261,  317 
Encyclopedia  of  architecture,  French,  107, 
I3J 

Engineering  and  electrical  laboratories, 
University  College,  418,  423 
English  architecture  of  the  last  half  century, 
1,  10,  34,  63,  352 

English  Cathedrals  : from  an  American  point 
of  view,  59  (see  also  “ Cathedrals  ”) 
English  iron  trade  in  1892,  28 
“ Enneakrunos”  excavations  at  Athens,  121 
"Equitable"  Assurance  Bldg.,  Denver,  214 
Excavations  : Athens,  121  ; Silchester,  186 
Excursions  in  Greece,  197 
Explored  sites  in  Greece,  197 
Exhibitions : Building  Trades,  232 ; Chicago, 
409  ; firemen's,  463  ; Meissonier's  works, 
300 ; Paris,  proposed,  in  1900,  83,  166  ; 
Royal  Academy,  335 

FERGUSON,  C.  J.,  on  Carlisle  Cathedral, 

346,  372 

Fifty  years  of  English  Architecture,  1,  10, 
.34.  63,  352 

Figure,  draped,  cartoon  for,  33 
Fine  Arts  Museum,  Lille,  31 
Finnish  House  of  Parliament,  150 
Fire  Brigade  tournament,  465 
Fitting,  electric  light,  95 
Florence,  the  Riccardi  Palace,  252 
Fog,  135 

Foreign  Office  competition,  2 
Forestry  Exhibition,  40S 
Foundations,  Tower  Bridge,  284 
France,  Gothic  architecture  of,  41 
French  : Architects,  congress  of,  445  ; Art 
of  the  year,  379  ; Encyclopedia  of  archi- 
tecture, 107,  134;  Gothic,  41  ; Protestant 
Church,  Soho-sq.,  448 
Friezes  : Grocers'  Hall,  234  ; “ Holy  Women 
of  the  New  Testament,"  468,  490  ; designs 
for,  490 

Future  development  of  architecture,  66 

GALTON,  Sir  D.,  and  University  Coll.,  466 
Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition,  408 
Gate-lodge  and  stabling,  Chertsey,  368 
Geological  Survey,  the,  417 
Geymiiller,  Baron,  proposed  thesaurus  of 
architectural  drawings,  481 
“ Glangwna,"  near  Carnarvon,  194 
Glass,  198 

Gold  Medallist,  the  Institute,  461,  485,  490 
Goring,  tiles  found  at,  128 
Gothic  : architecture,  41, 179, 198  ; revival,  2 
Government,  municipal,  16 
Government  Offices,  new,  1 
Grammar  Schools  : St.  Olaves,  Southwark, 
448  ; Wilson's,  Camberwell,  215 
Greece,  excursions  in,  197 
Greek  : archaeology,  121,  197;  architecture, 
60;  sculpture,  134 

Grocers'  Hall,  frieze  at,  234 
Grove  Hill,  Cottage,  Harrow,  408 
Gums,  resins,  and  varnishes,  452 

HACKNEY  Baths  competition,  230 
Hadrian's  Villa,  T’voli,  15 
Half-a-century  of  English  Architecture,  1, 
10.  34.  63,  352 
Hall  and  ball-room,  a,  130 
Hall,  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  15 
Hall,  village,  Forest  Row,  388 
Hampstead,  mansion  at,  68 
Handicrafts,  handy-books  for,  197 
Handicraftsmanship,  243 
Harrow,  houses  at,  408,  468 
Haworth  Church,  window  at,  174 
Healthy  houses,  450 
Highway  Acts,  the  42 
Highway  surveyors,  duties  of,  225 
Holborn,  Library  for,  389 
Home,  Convalescent,  Chatham,  235 
Hospital,  Mission,  Jerusalem,  34 
Hospitals  of  the  world,  141,  181 
Hotel  architecture,  3 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  decorations,  7,  15, 

Hotels  t Cologne,  468;  Fleet,  Hants,  368; 

South-Eastern,  Deal,  468 
House  architecture,  modern,  2 


House,  story  of  my,  450 
House  and  studio,  design  for,  33 
Houses:  Battle,  6q  ; Bournemead,  Bushey, 
388:  Broadwelf,  Gloucestershire,  112 ; 
(old),  at  Clare,  Suffolk,  324 ; Cotswolds, 
388 ; country,  design  for,  53;  “Glang- 
wna," near  Carnarvon,  194  ; Hampstead, 
68;  Harrow- on -the- Hill,  408,  468; 

healthy,  450;  I tton  Court,  388  ; proposed, 
at  Ledbury,  68;  Newport,  R.I.,  490; 
Royston,  235;  Slough,  112;  South  Audley- 
street,  150  ; Southampton  - buildings, 
Holborn,  235  ; Stanmore,  468  ; Weetwood, 
near  Leeds,  367  ; Uckfield,  448 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the,  1 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  Finland,  130 
Hunt,  Mr.  R.  M.,  461,  485,  490 
Hydrochloric  acid,  218 
Hydrometer,  the,  452 
Hypethral  temples,  60 


IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE,  409 
Imperial  Law  Courts,  Tokio,  288 
Indentures  of  apprenticeship,  244 
Indian  Temples,  169 
Induction  coils,  96 
Infirmary,  Chelsea,  424 
Ingle-nook  in  billiard-room,  Bungay,  388 
Institute  of  Architects : drawings  by 
students,  24 ; Gold  Medallist,  the,  461, 
485,  490  ; law  of  light  and  air,  228 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  15 
Iron,  353,  372,  392  ; wrought,  373 
Iron-trade,  English,  in  1892,  28 
Ironwork,  decorative,  459 
ltton  Court,  Mon.,  388 


JAPANESE  architecture,  262,  281,  288,  308 
Jerry  mortar,  specimen  of,  105 
Jerusalem,  mission  hospital  at,  34 
Jewish  mortuary  chapel,  Brighton,  448 
Jublilee  of  the  Builder , 1,  4 
Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain,  417 


KENSAL  TOWN  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses competition,  247,  272 


LABORATORIES,  University  College, 

418,  423,  466 

Land,  London  County  Council's,  337 
Landslip  at  Sandgate,  185,  228 
Law  : for  architects  and  builders,  96  ; as  to 
employers'  liability,  261  : a handy-book  of, 
451  ; as  to  indentures  of  apprenticeship, 
244  ; of  light  and  air,  228 
Law  Courts  : London,  2 ; Tokio,  288 
Laxton's  Price-book,  253 
Lead,  compounds  of,  410,433 
Ledbury,  proposed  houses,  68 
Letters  : from  Paris,  7,  S3,  165,  264,  339, 
422  : to  Times  re  University  College,  466 
Liability  of  employers,  261,  317 
Libraries:  St.  Giles's,  389;  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, design  for,  53 
Light  and  Air  at  the  Institute,  228 
Lighting,  electric,  16,  05 
Lighting  of  non-hypethral  temples,  60 
Lille,  Fine  Arts  Museum,  31 
Limes,  cements,  and  mortars,  80,  273,  292 
Limestone,  255,  272 

Lloyd,  W.  W.,  on  non-hyptethral  temples,  60 
Loan  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  6 
Local  Government  : Annual,  451  ; Bill,  279 
Lockwood's  Price-book,  253 
London  County  Council's  land,  337 
Lourdes,  new  church,  33 

MACHINERY,  wood-working,  488 
Maestricht,  buildings  in,  9 
Magazines  & Reviews,  30,  114/197,  371,  446 
Maintenance  of  highway  roads,  42 
Manchester  : Assize  Courts,  3 ; Cathedral, 
250  ; Ship  Canal,  370,  406 
Mansions : Hampstead,  68  ; Seaton  Delaval, 

Manual  for  arbitrators,  16,  35 
Marble  paving,  Siena  Cathedral,  91,  112 
Martand,  temple  at,  169 
Marylebone  Dispensary,  289 
Materials,  strength  of,  391 
Mechanics : of  daily  life,  the,  253 ; for 
students,  391 
Medieval  mortar.  104 
Medici  Chapel,  Florence,  dado  in,  252 
Meissonier  Exhibition,  the,  300 
Metals  and  alloys,  237,  254 
Mineral  statistics,  United  States,  80 
Minsters:  Ripon,  89  ; York,  10 
Mission  hospital,  Jerusalem,  34 
Monastery,  &c.,  Ampleforth,  271 
Monument  at  Avignon,  271 
Monuments  of  the  Borgias,  439 
Monuments,  Norman,  of  Palermo,  161 
Morning  Post,  new  premises,  130 
Mortar,  ancient,  composition  of,  104 
Mortars,  limes,  and  cements,  80,  273,  292 
Morton  Church,  Gainsboro’,  organ-case,  91 
Mortuary  Chapel,  Jewish.  Brighton,  448 
Mosaic,  design  for,  by  E.  Burne-Jones,  15 
Municipal:  buildings,  modern,  1 ; engineers, 
duties  of,  22  j government,  16 
Museums  : British,  2 ; Fine  Arts,  Lille,  31 
Mutual  Life  Assocn.  Building,  Sydney,  52 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  Bank,  Picca- 
dilly, 408 

New  Gallery,  the.  23,  363 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  house  at,  490 
Non-hypethral  temples,  60 
Norman  monuments  of  Palermo,  161 
Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  288 
Notes  : in  East  Anglia  : Clare,  324  ; on  the 
Fire  Brigade  Tournament,  465  ; on 
Japanese  architecture,  262,  281,  308  ; on 
the  magazines  and  reviews,  30,  114,  197, 
371  ; from  Paris,  7,  83,  165,  264,  339,  422 


OFFICES  : Bishopsgate  - street,  306  ; 
Denver.  Colorado,  214  ; Morning  Post, 
130;  Mutual  Life  Association,  Sydney, 
52  ; Southampton  Buildings,  235 


Oils,  chemistry  of,  452 
Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House,  6 
“ Old  Paris,"  West  Brompton,  408,  420 
Organ-case  and  stalls,  Morton  Church,  91 
Orientation  of  churches,  320,  345 
Ornament,  Byzantine,  52,  68 
Ornamental  ironwork,  459 
Orvieto  Cathedral,  103 
Overbeck's  “ Greek  Sculpture,"  134 
Oxford  : picturesque  of,  9 ; St.  Mary's,  346 

PAINTINGS,  Decorative,  HOtel  de  Ville, 
Paris,  7,  15,  264,  422 
Palazzo  Minelli,  Venice,  69 
Pale_rpio,  Norman  monuments  of,  161 
Panclretan,  temple  at,  169 
Panels,  Council  Chamber,  Bath,  490 
Paperhangings,  poisonous,  tests  for,  72 
Paris,  letters  from,  7,  83,  165,  264,  339,  422 
Paris  : Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts,  83,  340  : 
architectural  drawings,  359  ; art  com- 
petitions, 264  ; art  exhibitions,  7,  83,  165, 
26J,  339,  422  ; Chapelle  Expiatoire,  7 ; 
coinage,  proposed  new,  7 ; congress  of 
French  architects,  445  ; death  of  M.  G. 
Br6tegnicr,  9 ; death  of  M.  Cabat,  265  ; 
death  of  M.  A.  Chapon,  340  ; death  of  M. 
Dallige  de  Fontenay,  9 ; death  of  M.  A. 
Darcel,  422;  death  of  M.  V.  Galland,  7. 
death  of  M.  A.  Gauvin,  9 ; death  of  M.  L; 
G61y,  166:  death  of  M.  F.  G6raldy,  340. 
death  of  M.  F.  E.  Gignon,  340 ; death  of 
M.  Lefevre-Deslouchamps,  166  : death  of 
M.  Moreau-Vauthier,  74  ; death  of 
M.  Murat,  340  : death  of  M.  Paul 
Peraire,  83  ; death  of  M.  Taine,  265  ; 
decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  7,  15, 

264,  422  ; decoration  of  Paris  churches, 
265  ; demolition  of  old  buildings,  422  ; 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  7 ; Ecole  Nationale 
des  Arts  D6coratifs,  83  ; proposed  Exhi- 
bition of  1900,  83,  166 ; the  Louvre,  265  ; 
Monument  to  Barye,  265  ; Monument  to 
M.  Thiers,  166  ; Museums,  7,  265,  339  ; 
old,  at  West  Brompton.  408,  420;  pictures 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Meissonier, 

265.  339  1 Batons,  the,  264,  339,  359,  379, 
422  ; Sorbonne,  339,  422  ; Spitzer  collec- 
tion, 205,  422  ; statues,  422  ; struggles  of 
French  artists,  83,  165  ; terminus  of  the 
Sceaux  railway,  340  ; water  supply,  265 

Parish  Councils,  279 
Parish  room  and  school,  Plymouth,  288 
Parliament,  Houses  of,  1 
Parliament  House,  Finnish,  150 
Pavements:  Siena  Cathedral,  91,  112;  Tel- 
el-Amarna,  Egypt,  9 

People's  Palace,  Mile  End  : Clock-tower,  215 
Pianoforte,  decorative,  15 
Piccadilly,  National  Provincial  Bank,  408 
Pictures  : at  Burlington  House,  6;  by  Mr. 
Burne-Jones,  23;  by  Meissonier,  300; 
New  Gallery,  363  ; at  the  Royal  Academy, 
.335.  372  ! at  two  Salons,  379 
Picturesque  and  unpicturesque  in  bldgs.,  9 
Pier  foundations,  Tower  Bridge,  284 
Piggott,  F.  T.,  on  Japanese  architecture, 
262,  281 

Planat's  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  107, 

Planning  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  141 
Porch.  Adel  Church,  150 
Portrait  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt,  490 
Pozzuolanas.  273 

Premises  : Bishopsgate-st.,  306  ; Chelsea,  15  ; 

Morning  Post,  130  ; South  Audley-st.,  150 
Presbytery,  St.  joseph's,  Aylesbury,  214 
Press  directories,  451 
Price-books,  builders’,  253,  272 
Prize  drawings  at  the  Institute,  24 
Priories  : St.  Mary,  Goring,  128  ; Clare,  324 
Pulpit,  St.  Matthew's,  Exeter,  130 
Pumping  stations,  designs  for,  450 

“QUARRYDENE,"  near  Leeds,  367 
RAFFET,  153 

Railway : rates,  96,  206  ; views  of  buildings,  9 
Railway  terminus,  designs  for,  112,  194 
Reference,  works  of,  450,  451 
Remuneration,  architects’,  143,  157,  179,  263 
Reredos,  Colyford  Church,  Devon,  130 
Residence,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  400 
Restoration:  of  Hadrian's  Villa,  15;  half  a 
century  of,  3 ; at  Orvieto  Cathedral,  103 
Reviews  of  Magazines,  30,  114,  197,  371,446 
Riccardi  Palace,  Florence,  252 
Ripon  Minster,  89 
Roads,  highway,  42 
Rocks,  Jurassic,  417 
Rolls  Chapel,  the,  408 
Roman  remains,  Silchester,  186 
Rome  : Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  174  ; tomb 
at  San  Lorenzo  fuori-le-Mura,  252 
Room,  new,  Crom  Castle,  130 
Rot  in  timber,  493 

Royal  Academy  : architecture  at,  313,  363, 
382,  388, 392,  402,  421,  444,  464  ; drawings, 
172  ; pictures  at,  335,  372  ; sculpture  at, 
448,  479,  490 
Royal  Exchange,  the,  2 
Royal  Society  Conversazioni,  364,  445 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  367 
Royston,  house  at,  235 
Rural  Surveyors,  the  work  of,  225 

SAINT  CLOUD,  Chateau  de,  269 

St.  Giles's  Public  Library,  389 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  130 

St.  Joseph's  Church,  See.,  Aylesbury,  214 

St.  Lawrence's  Monastery,  Ampleforth,  271 

St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Rome,  174 

St.  Mark'sCh.,  Torquay,  bishop's  throne,  130 

St.  Mark's,  Venice,  52 

St.  Marylebone  General  Dispensary,  289 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  346 

St.  Matthew's  Church,  Exeter  : pulpit,  130 

St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  306 

St.  Olave's  Grammar  Sch.,  Southwark,  448 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Abbeydale,  194 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Staines,  490 


Salons,  the  two,  Paris,  359,  379,  422 
San  Lorenzo  fuori-le-Mura,  Rome,  252 
Sandgate  disaster,  the,  185,  228 
Sandstones,  328 
Sarcophagus,  Rome,  252 
Schools:  All  Saints,  Plymouth,  288;  St. 
Olave’s,  Southwark,  448  ; technical,. 
Accrington,  34,  55 

Sculptural  decorations,  Women's  Building,, 
Chicago  Exhibition,  409 
Sculpture:  Greek,  134;  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  448,  479,  490 
Seaton  Delaval  Hali,  Northumberland,  306 
Sedding's  "Art  and  Handicraft,"  243 
Selwyn  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  367 
Shinto  temples,  262,  281 
Ship  Canal,  Manchester,  370,  406 
Shops  : Chelsea,  15;  South  Audley-st.,  150- 
Siena  Cathedral,  paving  in,  91,  112’ 
Silchester,  recent  excavations  at,  186 
Silica,  198 

Sites,  explored,  in  Greece,  197 
Sketch-book,  Architectural  Association,  79, 
Slough,  houses  at,  112 
Smoking-room  decoration,  324 
Soane  Medallion  design  for  terminus,  112 
Soho-square  French  Protestant  Church,  44S: 
South-Eastern  Hotel,  Deal,  468 
Southwark  : St.  Olave's  Grammar  School,. 
448 

■Spire  : St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  346 ; St- 
Michael's,  Coventry,  306  ; timber,  design 

Spitzer  Collection,  the,  205 
Spons'  Pricebook,  253 
Stabling,  Chertsey,  368 
Staffordshire  Asylum,  Cheddleton,  440 
Stained  glass  windows:  Bath  Abbey,  112* 
130  ; design  for,  112 
Staines,  St.  Peter's  Church,  490 
Staircase,  Palazzo  Minelli,  Venice,  69 
Stalls, &c.,  Morton  Church, Gainsborough,  91 
Stanmore,  house  at,  468 
Station  Hotel,  Fleet,  Hants,  368 
Statistics,  mineral,  of  the  United  States,  80. 
Steam-engine,  the,  391 
Stoke  Newington  Library,  design  for,  53 
Stone,  P.  G.,  on  tiles  found  at  Goring,  128. 
Stone  buildings  of  the  Cotswolds,  388 
Stone  industries  of  the  United  States,  80 
Stones,  the  “ weathering  " of,  329 
Strength  of  materials,  391 
Structures,  theory  of,  391 
Student's  Column,  the  : Chemistry,  17,  35, 
72,  97,  ns,  135,  154.  179.  198,  218,  237, 
254,  272,  292,  309,  328,  352,  372,  392,  410, 
433.  452-  473.  493 

Students  drawings  at  the  Institute,  24  ; in- 
troduction to  Mechanics,  391 
Studio-house,  design  for,  33 
Surveyors,  urban  and  rural,  work  of,  225 
Sydney,  insurance  office  at,  52 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  Clerken- 
well, 288 

Technical  Schools,  Accrington,  34,  55 
Tel-el-Amarna  pavement,  the,  9 
Temples  : Japanese,  262,  281  ; Martand  and 
Pandretan,  169  ; non-hyptethral,  60 
Terminus,  designs  for,  112,  194 
Theory  of  Structures,  391 
Thesaurus,  a,  of  architectural  drawings,  481 
Throne,  bishop's,  St.  Mark’s,  Torquay,  130 
Tiles  found  at  Goring,  128 
Timber,  chemistry  of,  493 
Timber  spire,  design  for  a,  215 
77w/t\rcorrespondence  22:  University  Col.,  466 
Tivoli,  Hadrian's  Villa,  15 
Tokio,  Imperial  Law  Courts,  288 
Tombs  : Beni-Hasan,  399,  432  ; San  Lorenzo 
fuori-le-Mura,  Rome,  252 ; Westminster 
Abbey,  389,  410 

Torquay,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  130 
Tournament,  Fire  Brigade,  465 
Tower  Bridge,  the,  284 
Towers  and  Spires  : St.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
346  ; St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  306' 
Town-halls,  modern,  1 
Trade  catalogues,  16,  433,  447,  488, 
Turpentine,  452 
Types  of  Byzantine  capitals,  68 

UCKFIELD,  house  at,  448 
United  Service  Institution,  367 
Linked  States  mineral  statistics,  80 
University  Coll.,  disfigurement,  418,  423,  466 
Urban  surveyors,  the  work  of,  225 

VALUATION  of  coal,  179 
Valuations  and  compensations,  253 
Vandevelde,  Les,  153 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  a building  by,  306 
Varnishes,  453 

Venice  : Palazzo  Minelli,  69  ; St.  Mark's,  52 

Ventilation  and  vitiated  air,  116 

Villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  15 

Village  hall,  Forest  Row,  388 

Villiers  tomb,  Westminster  Abbey,  389,  410 

WAKEFIELD  County  Offices,  299,  324 
“ Warialda,"  Eastbourne,  69 
Water,  composition  of,  73,  97 
Wayside  Notes  in  East  Anglia  : Clare,  324. 
“ Weathering"  of  stones,  the,  329 
Weetwood,  house  at,  367 
Westminster  Abbey,  tomb  in,  389,  410. 
White-lead,  410 

Whitehall  Banqueting  House,  367 
Wilson's  Grammar  School,  Camberwell,  215 
Windows,  stained  glass:  Bath  Abbey,  112, 
130;  design  for,  112;  Haworth  Church, 
174;  Manchester  Cathedral,  252 
Women's  Building,  Chicago  Exhibition,  409 
Wood,  rot  in,  493 
Wood-working  machinery,  488 
Work  of  surveyors,  urban  and  rural,  225 
Works  of  reference,  450,  451 
World's  hospitals,  the,  141,  181 
Wurtzburg,  buildings  in,  9 

YORK  MINISTER,  10 
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NOTES. 


Abbey,  Combermere,  382 

Aberdeen:  Grey  Friars’,  402 ; St. Nicholas, 421 

Academy  of  Arts,  Brussels,  145 

Academy,  the,  and  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  145 

Advertising,  the  abuse  of,  283 

Agricultural  Union,  the,  4 

Air  in  schools  and  cotton  factories,  482 

Aldermanston,  463 

America  : heating  and  ventilation  in,  483  ; 

law  of  copyright,  6 ; office  buildings,  484 
American  : architecture,  27  ; cement  tests,  44 
A merican  Journal  of  A rchteology , 282 
Angers  slate  industry,  5 
Annales  des  Fonts  et  Ckaussies,  443 
Antiquities  at  Drapers'  Hall,  144 
Aphrodite  statue,  Epidauros,  162 
Approaches  to  Tower  Bridge,  442 
Archteology : Cypriote,  144  ; Greek,  5,  43, 
82,  107,  121,  124,  144,  162,  188,  282,  301, 
317,  318,  420;  in  Italy,  45  _ 

Architects’ : Benevolent  Society,  165 ; 

Registration  Bill,  421  ; remuneration,  263 
Architectural  Association  meetings,  381 
Architectural  remains,  Lambeth,  362,  391, 
451,  472 

Architectural  Sketching  Club,  Denver,  27 
Architecture  : American,  27  ; English,  hope 
of,  61,  83,  162  : English  and  French,  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  63 ; English  and 
French  writers  on,  107,  134  ; English 
Renaissance,  124,  207,  245 ; at  the 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  4 ; Greek 
S,  43  ; and  the  newspaper  press,  83,  108  ; 
scene-painters',  246,  307,  327 ; Spanish, 
124  ; in  Vienna,  5 
Archway,  Highgate,  4S3 
Art,  primitive,  of  Egypt,  361 
Art  exhibition,  Berlin,  229,  382 
Art  : Greek,  a history  of,  317  ; scenic,  124 
Artificial  sandstone,  a,  163 
Asklepios  reliefs,  the,  3 
Assessors  in  competitions,  441,  472 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  229 
Astley’s  Theatre,  229 

Asylum  : Claybury,  482,  489  ; competitions, 
441,  472 

A t/tenceum' s new  premises,  6 
Athens,  casts  at,  318 

Athens,  discoveries  at,  5,  43,  121,  301,  420 
Awards,  Chicago  Exhibition,  419 

Back-yards  and  gardens,  419 
Balthayock  estate,  the,  361 
Banstead  Downs  and  Manor,  62 
Barbed  wire  fencing,  189 
Barr,  Dr.,  on  the  air  of  schools,  4S2 
Barry,  C.,  plan  for  enlarging  House  of 
Commons,  162 

Barry,  Dr.,  on  Tees  water,  462,  482,  489 
Barry,  J.  W.,  on  the  Tower  Bridge,  264 
Bars  and  gates,  163 
Bartholomew,  A.,  and  the  Builder , 4 
Bastille,  the,  at  Earl’s  Court,  408,  420 
Becket,"  the  scenery  of,  246,  307,  327 
Berechurch  Hall  estate,  Essex,  319 
Berlin  : art  exhibition,  229,  382  ; building 
legislation,  5 ; churches,  282  ; develop- 
ment of,  228  ; fireproof  construction,  145  ; 
lift-accidents,  443  ; monument  to  Emperor 
William  I.,  45,  301  ; pictures  by  the  late 
Paul  Graeb,  246  ; Royal  Library,  229 ; 
Royal  Museums,  190 

Berliner  Fh ilologisch c Wochenschrift , 188 
Bessemer  steel,  British,  208 
“ Betterment,"  442 

Bidwell,  S.,  on  electricity  and  heat,  124 
Block-setting  crane,  442 
Blomfield,  Mr.  R.,  and  Manchester  Cathe- 
dral, 188,  218 

Board  of  Trade : import  returns,  81 ; 
Labour  Bureau,  62  ; and  the  patent  laws, 
107  ; and  railway  rates,  26,  43,  81,  123, 
144,  207,  229,  419 
Boiler  inspection,  443 

Bordenave  system  of  pipe  construction,  124 
Brasswork,  Indian,  319 
Bream's-buildings,  6 
Br  jcklayers  and  tilers,  302 
Bridge  floors,  82 

Bridges  : French  and  English,  108  ; high- 
level,  across  the  Mersey,  442  ; for  street 
crossings,  5 ; tower,  264,  442 
Briquettes  for  cement  tests,  44 
British  iron  and  steel  statistics,  208 
Brixton  “dumping-ground,"  a,  208 
Brunn,  Dr.,  and  Greek  art,  317 
Brussels,  Academy  of,  Arts  for,  145 
Bryaxis  pedestal,  Athens,  301 
Buckingham  Palace,  245 
Budget,  the,  and  public  works,  25 
Builder , Jubilee  of  the,  4,  28,  45 
Bujlder,  the  London  County  Council  as,  62 
Building  Act  case,  107 
Building  : at  Eastbourne,  282  ; in  Berlin,  5 ; 
on  snow,  4 

Building  materials  : Colonial,  401  : imports, 
of,  81 

Building-stones:  Edinburgh,  302;  Indiana, 
318 

Buildings,  American,  27 
Bulletin  de  la  Corrcspondance  Hclllnique, 
82,  301 

Burial  reform,  26 

Burne-Jones,  Mr.,  and  the  Academy,  145 
Burns,  J.,  and  Kensington  Museum,  401 
Burr  v.  Ridout,  263 

•Calvert,  — , pictures  by,  319 
■Cambridge,  the  Pitt  Press,  301 
Campden  House,  Kensington,  163 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  246,  307 


Carpenter,  the  late  R.  H.,  303,  310,  319 
Carpenters'  Hall  lectures,  164,  188,  207, 
245,  264 

Case  under  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  107 
Case  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  26,  302 
Cassell's  exhibition  of  drawings,  484 
Castles  : Hedingham,  123  ; Rhenish,  402  ; 

Stirling,  338 
Casts  at  Athens,  318 
Catalogue,  Denver  Sketching  Club,  27 
Cathedrals : Canterbury,  246,  307,  327 ; 

Manchester,  188,  218,  246 
Cellar-dwelling,  Wardour-street,  338 
Cement  : Portland,  189  ; mortars,  443,  497  ; 

testing,  44  ; and  iron  water-pipes,  124 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  229 
Chambers  in  the  Temple,  189 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer  and  decimals,  81 
Chapel,  St.  Anne's,  in  the  Temple,  189 
Chases  for  electric  wires,  264 
Cheap  Trains  Bill,  the,  144 
Cheapside,  proposed  improvement,  43 
Cherbourg  macadam  exports,  5 
Chicago:  Exhibition,  107,  189,  246,  338, 
419  ; health  of,  43  ; hotel  room,  107 
Chimneys,  fall  of,  188,  207 
Cholera  germ,  the,  419 
Christ's  Hospital  Schools,  361 
Church  restoration  by  Lord  Grimthorpe,  108 
Churches:  All  Hallows  the  Great,  420; 
Berlin,  282 ; Great  Hampden,  484 ; 
Lourdes,  4 ; Grey  Friars',  Aberdeen,  402  ; 
St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  317  ; 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  443  ; St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  317;  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  125; 
St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  164,  497  : St. 
Peter’s,  St.  Albans,  108,  124 ; ventilation 
of,  361 

City : churches,  164,  317,  420,  443,  497  ; 

Greenyard,  the,  484  ; improvements,  401 
City  of  London  Court,  484 
Clapham,  old,  282 
Classification  of  railway  rates,  462 
Claybury  Asylum,  482,  489 
“ Clink, ' the,  Southwark,  283 
Cliveden,  302 
Club,  the  Pelican,  26 
Coal  found  at  Dover,  122,  317 
Coal-trade,  the,  and  railway  rates,  26 
Coinage,  decimal,  81,  123 
Coldham  Hall,  246 

Coleridge,  Lord,  on  architects’  pay,  263 
College,  University,  new  buildings,  401,  418 
Colliers,  Welsh,  144 
Cologne,  Roman  north  gate,  362 
Colonial  building  materials,  401 
Columbia  Market,  Bethnal  Green,  382 
Combermere  Abbey  estate,  382 
Commission,  architects',  263,  327  _ 
Commission,  Royal,  on  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply,  462,  482 
Commons  and  open  spaces,  62 
Competitions:  asylums,  &c.,_ assessors  in, 
441,  472 ; Christ's  Hospital  Schools, 
361  ; Gravesend  Board  Schools,  208  ; 
Leyton  Local  Board  Offices,  123  ; Muni- 
cipal Buildings,  Darlington,  284  ; St. 
Pancras  Municipal  Buildings,  81  ; Yar- 
mouth Union,  362 

Completion  of  Kensington  Museum,  2;,  401 
Concrete  blocks,  setting,  442 
“ Congregational  Martyrs,"  the,  283 
“ Congress,"  fire  prevention,  283 
Conspiracy  by  trade  unionists,  228 
Construction,  fireproof,  Berlin,  145 
Contract  for  the  Woolwich  ferry-boat,  163 
Contractors'  liabilities;  263,  275,  308 
Contracts,  conditions  in,  106,  207 
Coypright  law  and  America,  6 
Cornices,  unsafe,  318 

Corrosion  of  water-mains  by  electricity,  44 
Cost  of  road  traffic,  145 
Cottages,  agricultural  labourers',  4 
Cottingham’s  museum  in  Lambeth,  362,  391, 
451.  472 

Cotman,  Mr.,  pictures  by,  382 
Covington  suspension  bridge,  362 
Crane,  block-setting,  442 
Cremation,  125 

Criticism  of  the  Railway  Commission,  229 
Crowther,  the  late  J.  S.,  246,  252 
Crypt  of  St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  421 
Cunlifle  v.  Hampton  Wick  Local  Board, 
263,  275;  308 

Curatorships  : Berlin  Museums,  190  ; Soane 
Museum,  63 

Curiosities  of  contracts,  207 
Cursitor-street,  6 

Cyprus,  art  and  archteology  of,  144 


Daily  Chronicle , the,  and  architects,  83 
Darlington  Municipal  Buildings,  284 
Death  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter,  303,  310,  319 
Decimal  system,  the,  81,  123 
Decision  under  American  Copyright  Act,  6 
Decorations,  Greek  Church,  Bayswater,  317 
Delphi,  excavations  at,  144 
Denver  Sketching  Club,  27 
Deptford  electric  lighting  station,  483 
Designs  : Monument  to  Emperor  William, 
1.,  45  ; St.  Pancras  Municipal  Bldgs.,  81 
Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  the,  282  _ 

Diphtheria  in  the  Hendon  district,  382 
Disaster  at  Sandgate,  228 
Discoveries  : at  Athens,  5,  43,  121,  301 ; at 
Eleusis,  420 

Distribution  of  electricity,  82 
Dock  strike,  Hull,  282,  301,  381 
Dome  of  Greek  Church,  Bayswater,  317 
Door-panels,  chromo-lithographed,  421 


Dorpfield,  Dr.  : excavations  at  Athens,  121  ; 
excavations  at  Troy,  107  ; and  Greek 
architecture,  5,  43 
Dover,  coal  found  at,  122,  317 
Drainage  at  Temple  Cloud,  6 
Drains,  four-inch  v.  six-inch,  338,  352 
Drapers'  Hall,  antiquities  at,  144 
Drawings  : Cassell  & Co.'s  exhibitions,  484  ; 

by  Mr.  Sambourne,  443 
Dudley  Gallery  : Art  Society,  463  ; Photo- 
graphic Salon,  463 

“Dumping-ground,"  a,  Brixton,  208 

Eastbourne,  building  at,  282 
Edinburgh:  Architectural  Assoc.,  28; 

building  stones,  302  ; St.  Giles's,  420 
Education,  technical,  in  London,  62 
figlise  du  Rosaire,  Lourdes,  4 
Egypt,  primitive  art  of,  361 
Eleanor  Cross,  Cheshunt,  45 
Electric  : lighting,  44,  62,  82,  164 ; mains 
and  water-pipes,  44  ; wiring,  chases,  264 
Electrical : nuisance,  a,  106 ; station, 
Deptford,  483 
Electricity  and  heat,  124 
Eleusis,  discoveries  at,  420 
Elgood's  garden  pictures,  45 
Elmes  and  St.  George’s  Hall,  35,  53 
Emperor  William  I.,  monument  to,  45,  301 
Employers’  liability,  338 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  144,  261,  317 
Enforcement  of  the  Building  Acts,  442 
Engineering:  future  of,  145;  laboratories, 
University  College,  401 
English  architecture,  hope  of,  61,  83 
English  and  French  architecture,  63 
English  Renaissance  bldgs.,  124,  207,  245 
Enncakrunos,  the,  5,  43,  12 1 
Epidauros  Aphrodite,  the,  162 
Etchings,  exhibition  of,  165 
Examinations  for:  “ F.R.I.B. A.,"  228,  236, 
245  ; visitors  to  picture  exhibitions,  402 
Excavations  : at  Athens,  121,  420  ; at 
Delphi,  144  ; in  Sicily,  318  ; on  the  site  of 
Troy,  107,  317 
Exchange,  Manchester,  27 
Exhibitions : Berlin,  229,  382 ; Chicago, 
107,  189,  246,  338,  419 ; drawings,  Cassell 
& Co.'s,  484;  Forestry,  123,  408,  420; 
Meissonier,  188 

Experiments : on  cement  mortars,  443  ; fire- 
proofing, at  Berlin,  145 
Explosion  of  steam  boilers,  443 
Exposition  of  Hygiene,  Rome,  284 
Eyesight  of  school  children,  189 

Factory  chimneys,  fall  of,  188,  207 
Farquharson,  Mr.,  pictures  by,  208 
Federation,  Imperial,  and  decimals,  123 
Fellowship  exam.,  R.I.B.A.,  228,  236,  245 
Fencing,  barbed  wire,  189 
Ferry-boat  contract,  Woolwich,  163 
Fever  at  Temple  Cloud,  6 
Fine  Art  Society's  exhibitions,  45,  83,  208, 
246.  3J9>  382,  443 

Fire  Brigade,  Metropolitan,  106,  442  ; fire 
“ congress,"  the,  283  ; fire  precautions  in 
Berlin,  5,  145 
Fires,  big,  in  London,  442 
Fisher-life,  pictures  of,  145 
Fitness  for  picture-exhibitions,  402 
Fitzroy  Picture  Society,  145 
Fletcher,  Prof.,  on  Italian  Renaissance,  188 
Floors  for  bridges,  82 
Flowers  panels  for  doors,  421 
Flushing-cisterns  for  closets,  318,  338 
Fogs,  London,  .106 

Folkestone,  sanitary  condition  of,  318,  338 
Footpaths  Preservation  Society,  125 
Forestry  Exhibition,  123,  408,  420 
Fossil  plants,  Dover  coal  measures,  317 
Foster  v.  Fraser,  462 

Foundations  : on  loose  soils,  82  ; on  snow,  4 
Four-inch  v.  6-inch  drains,  338,  352 
French  Gallery,  the,  283 
French  writers  on  English  architecture,  107, 
I34 

French  and  English  architecture,  63 
“ Front,"  the,  Eastbourne,  282 
Frontage  line  case,  44 
Frost,  water  consumers  and,  26 
Fulham,  size  of  drains,  338,  352 
Future  of  British  engineering,  145 

Gales'.  Harvey,  361 
Garden,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  188,  382 
Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhib.,  123,408,  420 
Gardens : back,  419 ; grave  and  gay,  45  ; 

and  open  spaces,  63 
Gate,  Roman,  Cologne,  362 
Gate,  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  463,  483 
Gates  and  bars,  163 
Generation  of  electric  currents,  44 
Geology  and  water  supply,  443 
Germ,  the  cholera,  419 
German  stage  arrangements,  124 
Gerrard-street,  Soho,  26 
Gibson,  J.,  and  the  Architects'  Benevolent 
Society,  165 

Gidea  Hall,  Romford,  246 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  4 
Gloucestershire  County  Council  and  waste 
lands  alongside  main  roads,  338 
Gold  ornaments,  208 
Godwin,  G.,  editor  of  the  Builder , 4 
Gotch,  J.  A.,  on  English  Renaissance,  207 
Goupil's  Gallery,  319,  444 
Graeb,  Paul,  pictures  by,  246 
Grafton  Gallery,  the,  145,  382 
Gravesend  Board  School  competition,  208 
Great  Hampden  Church,  484 


Greek : archeology,  5,  43,  82,  107,  121,  124 
144,  162,  188,  282,  301,  317,  318,  420: 
architecture,  5,  43 ; sculpture,  5,  318 ; 
vase-paintings,  124 

Greek  Church,  Bayswater,  mosaics,  317 
Green-yard,  the  City,  484 
Grey  Friars’  Church,  Aberdeen,  402 
Griffith,  J.  P.,  on  Portland  cement,  189 
Grimthorpe,  Lord,  io8;  124,  162,  264,  339 
Guatemala,  discovery  in,  318 
Guernsey  and  Cherbourg  macadam,  5 

Haggerty  v.  Thompson,  338 
Half-a-century  of  English  and  French 
architecture,  63 
Hall  of  Columbia  Market,  382 
Hanover-square,  houses  in,  107 
Hansom,  J.  A.,  founder  of  the  Builder , 4 
Harbours  on  the  Pacific  coast,  442 
Harewood  House,  Hanover-square,  107 
Harrison,  Miss  J.  E.,011  vase  paintings,  124 
Haupt,  L.  M.,  on  cost  of  road  traffic,  145 
Hayter,  Mr.  H.,  on  engineering,  145 
Health,  a Ministry  of,  26 
Heat  and  electricity,  124 
Heating  and  ventilating,  483 
Hedingham  Castle,  123 
Hendon  district,  diphtheria  at,  382 
Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  28 
Herkomer,  H.,  on  scenic  art,  124 
Highgate  Archway,  483 
History  of  Greek  art,  a,  317 
Hoarding,  a,  not  a building,  462 
Holloway,  Mr.  Thomas,  62 
Holrecht,  Dr.,  on  growth  of  Berlin,  228 
Holyrood  Palace,  245 
Home  Park,  the,  Kingston,  339 
Homes,  healthy,  419 

“ Hope  of  English  architecture,"  61,  83,  162’ 
Hopkinson  v.  St.  James's  and  Pall  Mall 
Electric  Light  Co.,  44 
Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  283 
Hospital,  smallpox,  Withington,  189 
Hotels : Chicago,  107  ; Eastbourne,  282  ; 
Liverpool,  124 

Hours  of  labour  for  railway  servants,  338 
House  of  Commons  : proposed  enlargement, 
162,  245  ; votes  for  public  buildings,  245 
House-drainage,  tenants  and,  361 
Houses  : Cottingham’s,  Lambeth,  362,  391, 
451,  472  ; Gerrard-street,  Soho,  26  ; jerry- 
built,  442  ; old,  in  the  Temple,  189 ; 
Samuel  Rogers's,  St.  James’s-place,  246; 
Mrs.  Siddons's,  63 

Howe,  H.  M..  on  manganese  steel,  229 
Hull  dock  strike,  282,  301,  381 
Hygiene,  exposition  of,  Rome,  284 

Ibsen’s  “ Master  Builder,”  463 
Illustrated  A? c/ueologist,  the,  82,  339 
Imperial  federation  and  decimals,  123 
Imperial  Institute,  401,  402 
Imperial  penny  postage,  338 
Imports  of  building  materials,  81 
Improvements,  City,  43,  401 
Indian  brasswork,  319 
Indiana  building-stones,  318 
Inspection  of  boilers,  443 
Institute  of  Architects  : Architects’  Regis- 
tration Bill,  421  ; attendance  at  meetings, 
381 ; correspondence  with  Lord  Coleridge, 
263  ; prize  drawings,  165  ; examination  f 
Fellows,  228,  236,  245  ; Vitruvius,  361 
Institute,  the  Imperial,  401,  402 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  208 
International  Fire  Congress,  the,  283 
Iron  and  steel  statistics,  208 
Italian  Renaissance,  the,  188 
Italy,  archaeological  tours  in,  45 

Jackson,  Mr.,  and  Ld.  Grimthorpe,  2,264 
Jackson  v.  Barry  Railway  Co.;  207 
Jahrbuch,  German  Archaeological,  162,  362 
Jerry-built  houses,  442 
Jones,  Inigo,  and  Heriot's  Hospital,  28 
Jordan  v.  Morley,  landlord's  liability  forbad 
drainage,  482 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute , 145, 
229,  264,  362 

Jubilee  of  the  Builder , 4,  28,  45 
Junior  Engineering  Society,  483 

Kensington : Campden  House,  163  ; 

museum,  25,  401 

Key  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  402 
Kilburn,  fall  of  a cornice  at,  318 
King's  Bench  Prison,  Southwark,  283 
Kingston,  the  Home  Park,  339 
Knox  window,  Perth,  421 

Laboratories,  University  College,  401,  41S 
Labour  Bureau  and  Gazette , 62 
Labourers’  cottages,  agricultural,  4 
Lakenheath,  sanitary  condition  of,  245 
Lambeth,  architectural  remains  in,  362,  391, 
45U  472  . , 

Lamps,  electric,  62 

Land,  waste,  alongside  main  roads,  338 
Landlords'  responsibility  for  bad  drainage, 
26,  361,  482 

Landscapes  by  Mr.  Cotman,  382 
Landslip  at  Sandgate,  228 
Launceston  Priory,  123 
Law  of : contracts,  207  ; light,  442 
Law  Courts,  ventilation  of,  361 
Lectures : Carpenters’  Hall,  164,  188,  207, 
245,  264  ; London  Institution,  44,  62,  82, 
107,  124  ; Royal  Institution,  189 
Leng,  Mr.,  and  the  patent  laws,  107 
Level,  a new,  484 

Leyton  Local  Board  v.  Causton,  44 
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NOTES  (continued):— 

Leyton  Local  Board  Offices,  123 
Liability  to  construct  a sewer,  302 
Liabilities  : of  contractors,  263,  275,  308 
employers,  144,  261,  317,  338 
Liberty  of  the  Clink,  the,  283 
Library,  Royal,  Berlin,  229 
Lift  Accidents  at  Berlin,  443 
Light,  the  law  of,  442 

Lighting : electric,  44,  62,  82,  164  ; of 
schools,  189  ; of  the  Underground  Railway 
stations,  82 

Limestone,  Wenlock,  402 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  garden,  188,  382 
Line  of  frontage  case  at  Leyton,  44 
Lining  for  wells  and  shafts,  163 
Linlithgow  Palace,  245 
Linton,  Sir  J.,  water-colours  by,  319 
Liverpool : proposed  hotel,  124  ; proposed 
Mersey  bridge,  442 
Loat's  land,  Brixton.  208 
Local  Government  Board,  reports  on  sani- 
tary matters,  6,  164,  245,  382,  462,  482,  489 
London  fogs,  106 

London  Institn.  lectures,  44,  62,  82,107,  124 
London  street  nomenclature,  245 
London  water  supply,  462,  4S2 
London  County  Council  : Appointment  of 
Manager  of  Works  and  Stores,  62; 
“ Betterment.”  442  ; City  Improvements, 
401  : Council's  resolve  to  be  its  own 
builder,  62 ; Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  188, 
382  ; Local  Veto  Bill,  401  ; Street-gates 
and  bars,  163;  Strett  re-naming,  245; 
Technical  Education,  62  ; Tower  Bridge 
approaches,  442  ; Woolwich  Ferry  Boat 
contract,  163 

London  & Middlesex  Archteological  Soc.,  144 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  318 
Lourdes,  church  at,  4 

Macadam  from  Cherbourg.  5 
Macdonald  v.  Mayor  of  Workington,  ro6 
Macquoid,  Mr.,  pictures  by,  382 
Maintenance  of  roads,  145,  22g 
Managership,  I,,  and  N.  W.  R.,  318 
Manchester:  Cathedral.  188,  218,  246, 
Corporation  tenders,  339  : Royal  Exchange, 
27  ; Technical  Schools,  302 
Manganese  steel,  229,  264 
Mansions  : Cliveden,  302  ; Hanover-sq.,  107 
Marble,  Mexican  onyx,  420 
Market-place,  Nuremberg,  107 
“ Marmion,”  illustrated,  319 
Marshalsea,  the,  283 
“ Master  Builder,"  Ibsen's.  463 
Materials,  building,  imports  of,  81 
Maudslay  and  Nasmyth,  62 
Meissonier  e.vhibition,  Paris,  188 
Menpes,  M.,  pictures  by,  284 
Mersey  high-level  bridge,  proposed,  442 
Metropolitan  : Fire  Brigade,  106,  442  ; 
open  spaces,  62,  63  ; water  supply,  462, 
482,  489 

Mexican  onyx,  420 

Milchhoefer,  Dr.,  on  the  Epidaurus 
Aphrodite,  163 

Mill  chimneys,  fall  of,  188,  207 
Miners'  Wages,  144 
Ministry  of  Health,  a,  26 
Mittheilungcn,  the  Athenian,  5,  420 
Moehle's  building  patents,  163' 

Mont  Blanc  Observatory.  4 

Monument  to  Emperor  William  I.,  45,  301 

Monumcnti  Antichi , 318 

Monuments,  St.  Giles'sCath.,  Edinboro',  420 

Mortars,  cement,  443,  497 

Mosaics  at  Greek  Church,  Bayswater,  317 

Mundella,  Mr.  : and  the  patent  laws,  107  ; 

and  railway  rates,  123,  419 
Munich,  proposed  museum,  44 
Municipal  Buildings:  Darlington,  284: 
New  York,  338;  St.  Pancras,  81; 
Sheffield.  463 

Muses  of  Praxiteles,  the,  5 
Museums : Cottingham's,  Lambeth,  362, 
391,  451.  472:  Royal,  Berlin,  190:  pro- 
posed, Munich,  44  ; Sir  John  Soane's,  63  ; 
South  Kensington,  25,  401 
Mycenm,  tomb  discovered  at,  188 

Nankin  blue  porcelain,  319 
Nasmyth  and  Maudslay,  62 
National  Footpaths  Preservation  Soc.,  125 
National  Telephone  Co.  v.  Baker,  106 
Natural  history  of  silica,  107 

Nepal  brass  work,  319 
New  English  Art  Club,  283 
New  Gallery,  the,  339 
New  York  municipalbuildings,  338 
Newman,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  on  gold  ornaments, 
208 

Newspapers  and  architects,  83,  108 


Nineteenth  Century,  162,  264 
Nomenclature,  London-street,  245 
Nuisance,  electrical,  106 
Nunnery,  alleged,  in  Lambeth,  362,  391 
Nuremberg  market-place,  107 

Observatory,  Mont  Blanc,  4 
Odeions,  the,  at  Athens,  5 
Office  buildings,  planning',  484 
Office  of  Works'  votes  in  supply,  245 
Offices  for  Leyton  Local  Board,  123 
“Olympia,”  West  Kensington,  257 
Onyx,  Mexican,  420 
Open  spaces,  London,  62,  63 
Opening  of  Chicago  Exhibition,  338 
Organ,  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  53 
Ornaments,  gold,  208 
Orrock,  Mr.,  water-colours  by,  319 
Oxford,  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  441 

Paints,  Wolston's  Torbay,  229 
Palace,  new,  at  Vienna,  5 
Pall  Mall  Budget's  discovery  in  Lambeth, 
562,391 

Panels,  chromo-lithographed,  for  doors,  421 
Pantheon,  Rome,  362 

Paris  : the  Meissonier  exhibition,  188  ; old, 
at  Earl’s  Court,  408,  420  ; Salons,  319 
Patent  laws,  107  ; Patent  Office,  new,  361 
Patents,  Moehle's,  163 
Pavements,  wood,  462 

Pedestal,  Athens,  bearing  name  Bryaxis,  301 
Pelican  Club,  the,  26 
Penny  postage  for  the  Empire,  123,  338 
Perry  v.  Chotzner,  462 
Petrie,  Dr.  Flinders,  on  primitive  art  in 
E?ypt,  361 

Philistinism  by  a Q.C.,  125 
Photographic  Salon,  proposed,  463 
Picture  exhibitions : examinations  for 
visitors,  402 

Pictures  : by  Calvert,  319  ; Dudley  Gallery, 
463:  Fine  Art  Society,  45,  83,  208,  246, 
519,  382  ; Fisher-I.ife,  145  ; Fitzroy 
Society,  145  ; French  Gallery,  283  ; by  the 
late  Paul  Graeb,  246;  by  Mr.  Ayerst 
Ingram,  82;  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  208  ; by  Meissonier,  188  ; 
by  Mr.  Menpes,  284:  New  English  Art 
Club,  283;  New  Gallery,  339;  by  M. 
Sinet.  444  ; Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  302  ; water-colours,  by  Sir  James 
Linton  and  Mr.  Orrock,  319;  by  Mr. 
Wetherbee,  246 
Pig-iron,  British,  208 
Pigments,  164 
Pitt  Press,  Cambridge,  301 
Planat's  “ Encyclopaidia  of  Architecture," 
107.  134 

Planning  office-buildings,  484 
Plants  from  coal  measures,  Dover,  317 
Plaques,  bronze,  found  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Ptoios,  82 
Poore,  Dr.,  on  London  fogs,  106 
Porcelain,  Nankin  blue,  319 
Portland  cement,  189 

Portraits  : Alexander  the  Great,  28  ; at  the 
Grafton  Gallery,  382 
Postage,  Imperial  penny.  123,  338 
Preller,  Dr.,  on  engineering,  145 
Preservation  of  footpaths,  125 
Primitive  Art  of  Egypt,  361 
Priory,  Launceston,  123 
Prize-drawings  at  the  Institute,  165 
Prizes,  Society  of  Arts’,  5 
Progranttn  zurn  IVinckelniannsfcste,  28 
Properties  in  the  market,  37,  123,  246,  319, 
361,  382,  463 

Publjc  buildings,  votes  for,  245 
Public  Gardens  Association,  63 
Public  Health  Acts,  26,  302 
Purity  of  air  in  schools  and  factcries,  482 

Qualifications  of  Fellows  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
»8;*36.  2 -15 

Quarries,  slate,  at  Angers,  5 
Quarterly  Journal,  Geological  Soc.,  402 
Quarterly  Review  and  English  architec- 
ture, 61,  83,  162 

Queen  v.  Tottenham  Local  Board,  302 

Railway  bridge  floors,  82 
Railway  Commission,  the,  229 
Railway  rates,  4,  26,  43,  62,  81,  96,  99,  123, 
137,  144-  207.  220.  236,  301,  318,  419,  462' 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, 
338  ; railway  signalling,  82 
Railway  stations,  underground,  bad  light- 
ing of,  82 

Rankine’s  formula  for  foundations  on  loose 
soils,  82 

Rawlinson,  Sir  R.,  and  wood  pavements,  462 
Recreation  halls,  public,  382 
Rectory  estate,  Clapham,  282 


Remuneration  of  architects,  263 
Renaissance  architecture  of  England,  32 
207,  245 

Renaissance,  Italian,  188 
Report  of  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  106 
Reports  to  Local  Govt.  Bd.  on  sanitary 
matters,  6,  164,  245,  382,  462,  482,  489 
Responsibilitiesof  house  owners  re  drainage, 
26,  361,  482 

Responsibility  for  quantities,  237 
Restoration  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  188, 
218,  246 

“Restorations"  by  Lord  Grimthorpe,  108, 

Rhenish  castles,  402 
Richmond,  sanitary  matters  at,  483 
Road-making  and  maintenance,  145,  229 
Robson?'.  Edwards,  right  to  light,  442 
Rogers,  Samuel,  house  of,  246 
“ Rokeby"  illustrated,  319 
Rollit,  Sir  A.,  and  Railway  Commission,  229 
Roman  north-gate,  Cologne,  362 
Rome  : Exposition  of  hygiene,  284  ; 
Pantheon,  362 

Royal  Academy : and  Mr.  Burne-Jones, 
145  ; want  of  ventilation,  339 
Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply,  462,  482,  489 
Royal  Exchange,  Manchester,  27 
Royal  Institution  lectures,  189 
Royal  Museums,  Berlin,  190 
Rural  sanitation,  4 


Saint  Albans,  St.  Peter's  Church,  108,  124 
St.  Anne's  Chapel  in  the  Temple,  189 
St.  Edmund's  Church,  Lombard-street,  317 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  35,  53 
St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  420 
St.  Helens,  fall  of  chimney  at,  188,  207 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  443 
St.  James 's-place,  houses  in,  246 
St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  463,  483 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  : ’ Smith 
Memorial  window,  189,  218 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  317 
St.  Mary’s  Tower,  Oxford,  441 
St.  Michael,  Bassishaw,  164,  497 
St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  421 
St.  Pancras  Municipal  Buildings,  81 
St.  Peter's  Church,  St.  Albans,  108,  124 
Saton,  Photographic,  proposed,  463 
Salons,  the,  Paris,  319 
Sambourne,  Mr.,  drawings  by,  443 
Sandgate,  landslip  at,  228 
Sandstone,  artificial,  163 
“ Sanger’s  amphitheatre,"  229 
Sanitary  aspect  of  wood  pavements,  462 
Sanitary,  condition  of : City  churches,  164  : 
Folkestone,  318,  338  ; Hendon  District, 
3S2  ; Yorkshire  villages,  164 
Sanitary  matters  at  Richmond,  483 
Sanitation  at  Chicago,  43 
Sanitation,  rural,  4 

Scenery  of  “ Becket,"  the,  246,  307,  327 
Scenic  Art,  124 

Schinkel's  birthday,  anniversary  of,  228 
Schools  : air  in,  482  ; Christ's  Hospital, 
361  ; lighting  of,  189:  proposed,  Graves- 
end, 208  ; sanitary  state  of,  81 
Scotland,  pictures  of,  208 
Scottish  properties  in  the  market,  361 
Sculpture  apart  from  archteology,  189 
Sculpture,  Greek,  5,  318 
Sculpture,  Women's  Building,  Chicago,  246 
Sculptures,  bronze,  found  at  the  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  Ptoios,  82 

Sea-water,  effects  in  cement-mortars,  497 
Scmaine  dcs  Conslrucleurs,  63 
Sewers,  ventilation  of,  483 
Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings,  463 
Sicily,  excavations  in,  318 
Siddons's,  Mrs.,  house  in  Upper  Baker-st.,  63 
Signalling,  railway,  82 
Silica,  natural  history  of,  107 
Simonds,  G.,  on  sculpture,  189 
Site,  an  eligible,  208 
Site  of  Launceston  Priory,  123 
Sketching  Club,  Denver,  Col.,  27 
Slate  industry,  Angers,  5 
Smallpox  hospital,  Withington,  189 
Smith  memorial  window,  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  189,  218 
Smith  v.  Legg,  107 

Smith,  Prof.  T.  R.,  on  English  Renaissance, 
245 

Snow,  foundations  on,  4 
Soane  Museum,  Curatorship,  63 
Society  of  Arts  : lectures,  361  ; prizes,  5 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  165 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  302 
Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  382 
Soils,  loose,  foundations  on,  82 
South  Kensington  Museum,  25,  401 
Southwark,  old,  283 
Spanish  architecture,  124 


Spire  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  441 
standard,  the,  and  sanitary  matters  at 
Folkestone,  338 

Statue  found  at  Epidauros,  162 

Steam  boiler  explosions,  443 

Steel  : Bessemer,  208  ; manganese,  229,  264  • 

Stirling  Castle,  338, 

Stones,"  building  : used  in  Edinburgh,  302  - 
of  Indiana,  318 
Strand,  5,  125 
Street-crossings  wanted,  5 
Street-gates  and  bars,  163 
Street  re-naming,  245 
Strike  at  Hull,  the,  282,  301,  381 
Structure  of  Wenlock  limestone,  402 
Suspension  bridge  cable-ends,  restoring,  362 

Teall,  J.  H.,  on  silica,  107 
Technical  education  in  London,  62 
Technical  Schools,  Manchester,  302 
Tees  water  and  enteric  fever,  462,  482,  489 
Telbin,  Mr.,  and  architectural  scenes,  246 
Telesphoros,  the,  5 
Temperton  v.  Hull  trade  unions,  228 
Temple,  old  houses  in  the,  189 
Temple  Cloud,  fever  at,  6 
Tenants  and  house-drainage,  361 
Tenders,  Manchester  Corporation,  339 
Testing  cement  by  briquettes,  44 
Theatre,  Astley’s,  229 
Thespiades,  the,  5 
Thibetan  brasswork,  319 
Thompson,  Prof.  S.,  lectures,  44,  62,  82,  164, 
Thomson,  Prof.  J.  M.,  on  pigments,  164 
Tilers  and  Bricklayers,  302 
Tomb  discovered  at  Mycena:,  188 
Took's-court,  6,  361 
Torbay  paints,  229 
Tournament,  Fire  Brigade,  283 
Tower,  St.  Mary's,  Oxtord,  441 
Tower  Bridge  : the,  264  ; approaches,  443 
Town,  a buried,  in  Giiatemala,  318 
Trade  Union  compulsion,  228 
Traders  and  railway  rates,  4,  137 
Trains,  workmen's,  144 
Travelling  crane,  ioo-ton,  362 
Transactions : American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  82,  229,  275,  362,  442  ; Crema- 
tion Society,  125 ; Edinburgh  Architec- 
tectural  Association,  28  ; Edinburgh 
Geological  Society,  302 
Troy,  excavations  at,  107,  317 

Lmderground  : railway  stations,  lighting  of, 
82  ; water  supplies,  443 
L'nion  of  City  benefices,  317,  420 
University  College  : laboratories,  401,  418 

Vase-paintings,  Greek,  124 
Vases,  dipylon,  5 
Venice,  water  supply,  246 
Ventilation : of  places  of  worship,  361  ; 
wanted  at  the  Royal  Academy,  339  ; of 
sewers,  483 

V entilation  and  heating,  483 
Vienna,  new  royal  palace,  5 
Vitruvius,  361 

Votes  for  public  buildings,  245 

Wall  papers,  Woollams's,  189 
Wardour-street  cellar-dwelling,  338 
Waste  land  alongside  main  roads,  338 
Water-closet  flushing  cisterns,  318,  338 
Water  consumers  and  frost,  26 
Water-colour  drawings : by  Sir  James- 
Linton,  319:  Dudley  Gallery,  463;  by 
Mr.  Orrock,  319 
Water-Colour  Society,  the,  302 
"'ater-pipes : iron  and  cement,  124 ; and 
electric  mains,  44 
Water  supplies,  underground,  443 
Water-supply  : Hendon  district,  382  ; Laken- 
heath,  245  ; Metropolitan,  462,  482,  4S9  , 
Venice,  246 
Wells,  lining  for,  163 
Welsh  colliers,  the,  144 
Wenlock  limestone,  402 
Westminster  Gazette  and  children's  eye- 
sight, 189 

II  est  mins  ter  Rcviezu  and  decimals,  81 
Whitehead,  Sir  J.,  Railway  Rates  Bill,  301 
Widnes,  fall  of  chimney  at,  188,  207 
Wilhelm  I.,  monument  to,  45,  301 
IVinck/emamtsJeste,  the,  28 
Window  : John  Knox,  421  ; Smith  Memorial, 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  189,  218 
Withington,  proposed  smallpox  hospital,  189. 
Wood  pavements,  sanitary  aspect  of,  462 
Woollams  & Co.'s  exhibit  for  Chicago,  1S9 
Woolwich  ferry-boat  contract,  163 
Workhouse  competition,  Yarmouth,  362 
Workmen’s  trains,  144 
Works  and  stores,  London  C.  Council,  62 

Yarmouth  competition,  a,  362 
Yorkshire  villages,  sanitary  condition  of,  16 
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REPORTS 


OF  MEETINGS,  PAPERS  READ,  LAW 


CASES,  Etc. 


Abbey  Dore,  265 

Academy,  Royal  (see  “ Royal  Academy”) 
Adelphi  Theatre,  94 

Advantages  of  a country  practice,  247,  250 
Air  of  schools  and  factories,  482 
Aitchison,  Prof.  : lectures  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  63,  83,  108,  146,  166,  209  ; on 
the  Royal  Academy,  427,  451  ; on 

Vitruvius,  384 

Alexandra  Palace  and  Park,  216 

Allen,  J.  R.,  on  sculptured  crosses,  Otley,  1 12 

Allison,  J.  : on  Harrogate  sewerage,  471  ; 

on  Manchester  sewerage,  369 
Ambulance  service  in  London,  294 
Amendment  of  Building  Act,  326,  449,  450, 467 
American  architecture,  485 
Analyses  of  London  water,  290 
Anderson,  J.  Macvicar  : at  the  A. A.  Dinner, 
427  ; address  to  students  on  responsibilities 
of  the  architect,  45  ; on  building  stones, 
304 ; on  the  Dictionary  of  Architecture, 
383  ; on  London  improvements,  89  ; on 
the  Royal  Gold  Medallist,  484 ; on 
Vitruvius,  384 

Anderson,  Dr.,  on  Dunblane  Cathedral,  215 
Approach  to  Woolwich  Ferry,  94 
Arbitration,  Burton-on-Trent  roads,  310  _ 
Archaaological  Societies : — Archaeological 
Section,  Birmingham  and  Midland  Insti- 
tute, 257;  British  Archaeological  Assoc., 
34,  70,  112,  193,  407  ; Dumfries  and 
Galloway  Antiquarian  Soc.,  235  ; East 
Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Soc.,  449  ; Essex 
Archaeological  Soc.,  23J; ; Hawick  Archeo- 
logical Soc.,  269;  Lincoln,  Notts,  and 
Leicestershire,  487  ; London  and  Middle- 
sex, 144:  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 449 ; Royal  Archeological  Inst., 
4 ; Shropshire  Archeological  Soc.,  99  ; 
urrey  Archeological  Soc.,  216  ; Sussex 
Archeological  Soc.,  257  ; Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  Soc.,  235 
Architect,  the  country,  247,  250 
Architect  and  craftsman,  95 
Architect,  responsibilities  of  the,  45 
Architects  certificate,  validity  of,  455 
Architects':  Benevolent  Society,  196;  re- 
muneration, 143,  157,  263  ; responsibilities, 
45). 47 

Architectural  : aspect  of  street  improve- 
ments, 87  ; conference  at  Liverpool,  321  ; 
education,  321,  365  ; training,  45 ; use 
of  terra-cotta,  150,  169,  217,  236,  271,  272, 
292  . . 

Architectural  Association  : — Annual  Dinner, 
427,  451  ; Architecture  of  Norfolk,  424  ; 
attendance  at  meetings,  381  ; Byzantine 
art  in  Italy,  47,  66  ; Discussion  Section, 
53i  99>  r37)  J77)  =69,  311,  355  ; Election  of 
Officers  and  Committee,  424  : Hygiene  in 
its  Application  to  the  Arrangement  of 
Buildings,  340,  350;  In  Praise  of  a 
Country  Practice,  247,  250  ; Lyric  Club, 
132,  440  ; Members'  Soiree,  300  ; Nomi- 
nation of  Officers,  350,  389  ; Originality 
and  Individuality  in  Art,  175,  191  ; Plan- 
ning of  Small  Suburban  Houses,  91  ; 
Screens,  their  Treatment  and  Symbolism, 
212,  232  ; Spring  Visits  (see  “Visits”); 
Stone  Buildings  of  the  Cotswolds,  385, 
389  ; Students'  Smoking  Concert,  383  ; 
Travelling  Students'  Notes,  the,  424  ; 
Value  of  Criticism,  125,  131  ; Visits  (see 
“ Visits  ”). 

Architectural  Societies  : — Architectural 
Section,  Glasgow  Philosophical  Soc- , 95. 
177,  216 ; Birmingham  Architectural 
Assoc.,  53,  150,  230;  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Assoc.,  53,  132,  177,  215,  250, 
287,  306,  325,  366,  407,  449  ; Glasgow 
Architectural  Assoc.,  53,  95,  132,  178, 
193,  216,  250,  287,  366,  467  ; Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  287  ; Institute, 
Royal,  of  British  Architects  (see  “Insti- 
tute ”) ; Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architec- 
tural Soc.,  150,  193,  265,  351  ; Leicester- 
shire, 487  ; Lincoln  and  Notts,  487 ; 
Liverpool  Architectural  Soc.,  132,  177, 
23°>  35 1 1 Manchester  Soc.  of  Architects, 
112,  306;  Northern  Architectural  Assoc. , 
55)  7°)  95)  39°)  449  < Nottingham  Archi- 
tectural Soc.,  325  ; Sheffield  Soc.  of 
Architects  and  Surveyors,  34,  213,  366. 
Architecture  : American,  483  ; Byzantine, 
47,  66  ; of  the  Cotswolds,  385  ; Dictionary 
of,  383 ; domical,  53  ; English  Renais- 
sance, 207,  245  ; Italian  Renaissance,  188  ; 
of  the  Melton  Mowbray  district,  488  ; of 
Norfolk,  424 ; in  Spain  and  Majorca,  20, 
128 ; what  is  it  ? and  how  can  it  be 
advanced?  63,  83,  108,  146,  166,  209 
Architecture  and  poetry,  64 
Art : Byzantine,  in  Italy,  47,  66  ; originality 
and  individuality  in,  175,  191  ; scenic,  124 
Art  and  practice,  47 
Art-Union  of  London,  the,  323 
Artisans'  dwellings,  117,  235,  343,  449 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  497 
Assistant-Engineership,  L.C.C.,  249 
Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  190, 
231,  287,  323,  343,  368,  404,  443,  445,  468, 
. 49r. 

Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  30,  133, 
196,  294,  390,  435 

Associations  of  Master  Builders,  55,  94,  no, 
*37 

Asylum,  Claybury,  489,  490 
Asylums,  the  planning  of,  341 
Australian  woods  for  paving,  231 

Bacteria  and  river  waters,  151,  290,  4S8 


Barr,  W.  H.,  on  the  air  of  schools  and 
factories,  482 

Barracks,  the  planning  of,  340 
Barry,  J.  W.,  on  the  Tower  Bridge,  264 
Baths,  Harrogate,  446,  468 
Battersea  Polytechnic,  249 
Bayard,  T.  F.,  and  the  Gold  Medallist,  485 
Beachcroft,  R.  M.,  on  workmen's  trains,  305 
Bedford,  F.  T.  W.,  on  foremen,  178 
Bedford  monuments,  Chenies,  448 
Bell,  E.  I.,  on' terra-cotta,  170 
Bidwell,  S..  on  electricity  and  heat,  124 
Binnie,  A.  R.,  evidence,  Water  Commission, 
289,  291 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association,  53, 
150,  230 

Blackwall  tunnel,  69,  216,  235,  490 
Blake’s  Bridge,  Reading,  355 
Blanc;  H.  J.,  on  Corstorphine  Church,  407 
Blashill,  T.  : on  architecture  in  Spain,  30 ; 

on  clerks  of  works,  133 
Blomfield-street,  widening  of,  195 
Bodmer,  R.,  evidence  to  Water  Commis- 
sion, 290 

Bolton,  A.  T.  : on  Byzantine  architecture, 
67  ; on  domical  architecture,  53 
Bourne,  S.,  on  home  trade,  239 
Boyle,  R.,  & Son,  275 
Bozier's-court  improvement,  490 
Brewer,  H.  W.,  on  Palma  Cathedral,  129 
Bridewell  Palace,  remains  of,  70 
Bridge,  the  Tower,  264,  284,  467 
Bridgman,  H.  H.,  on  improvements,  89 
British  Archmological  Association,  34,  70, 
1 1 2,  i93>  407 

Brodie,  C.  H.  : on  country  practice,  250; 

on  hygienic  planning,  350 
Brown,  Mr.,  on  tar  macadam,  471 
Brown,  Prof.  Baldwin  : on  bronze  doors,  53  ; 
on  Vitruvius,  383,  385 

Bryan,  Mr.,  evidence,  WaterCommission,  289 
Brydon,  J.  M.,  on  terra-cotta  and  stone, 
, 174)  3°4„ 

“ Budget,”  London  County  Council,  291 
Builders,  the  Institute  of,  no 
Builders’  Clerks'  Benevolent  Inst.,  178,  307 
Builders’  Foremen’s  Institution,  178 
Building  Acts,  Metropolitan : proposed 
amendment,  326,  449,  450,  467  ; cases 
under,  99,  107,  157 
Building-stones,  examination  of,  303 
Buildings,  height  of,  326 
Buildings  of  the  Cotswolds,  385 
Bulmer,  Mr.,  on  architectural  education, 
322 

Burlington  House  Colonnade,  195,  216 
Burnet,  J.,  on  architect  and  craftsman,  95 
Burr  v.  Ridout,  144,  157,  179,  263,  365 
Burrows,  E.,  on  Blake's  Bridge,  355 
Burrows,  H.  W.,  on  building  stones,  303 
Burton-on-Trent  main  roads  arbitration,  310 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  sanitary  work,  471,  491 
By-laws  under  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  292 

Byzantine  art  in  Italy,  47,  66 

Canal,  Manchester  Ship,  370,  406,  427 
Capper,  S.  H.,  on  history  in  architecture, 
178 

Carey,  R.,  on  hydraulic  lifts,  455 
Caroe,  W.  D.,  on  buildings  in  the  Cotswolds, 
389 

Carpenters'  Hall  lectures,  164,  188,  207,  245, 
264 

Cases  under  Metropolitan  Building  Acts 
(see  “ Building  Acts”) 

Castles,  Scottish,  53,  366 

Cates,  A.,  on  architectural  education,  322 

Cathedrals  : Dunblane,  215  ; Lichfield,  55  ; 

Norwich,  424  ; Palma,  128 
Cawston,  A.,  on  London  improvements,  87 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders,  no 
Certificate,  architect’s,  455 
Chartered  Accountants,  institute  of,  177 
Chemical  evidence,  Water  Commission,  290 
Chenies,  a visit  to,  448 
Chicago  Exhibition,  486 
Cholera,  precautions  against,  371 
Churches  : Corstorphine,  407  ; Cupar,  449  ; 
East  Lothian,  287  ; French  Protestant, 
Soho-square,  305  ; Glamorganshire,  180  ; 
Norfolk,  424 ; Rutlandshire,  487  ; St. 
Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  132  ; St. 
Patrick's,  Soho-square,  305; 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Soc.,  34 
Clarke,  Max.,  on  a country  practice,  250 
Claybury  Asylum,  489,  490 
Clerks  of  Works  Association,  133 
Coleridge,  Lord,  on  architects’  remunera- 
tion, 143,  157,  263,  565 
Colls,  J.  H.,  on  builders  and  the  County 
Council,  133 

Colls,  W.  A.,  on  builders’  clerks,  178 
Colonnade  of  Burlington  House,  195,  216 
Colour  : as  a means  of  architectural  ex- 
pression, 132  ; decoration,  150 
Commencing  practice,  46 
Commissions,  Royal  : on  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply,  93,  131,  151,  289,  488  ; on 
the  unification  of  London,  195 
Concrete  embankment  wall,  Fulham,  100 
Conference,  architectural,  at  Liverpool,  321 
Conradi,  H.,  on  cleaning  tramway  rails,  295 
Consistory  Court,  London,  497 
Construction,  everyday,  215 
Contract,  Woolwich  Ferry-boat,  178 
Contracts,  wages’  clauses  in,  95,  119 
Contractor,  architect’s  relations  with,  46 
Contractors’  liabilities,  275,  308 
Corstorphine  Church,  407 
Cotswolds,  stone  buildings  of  the,  385 


Country  practice,  advantages  of,  247,  250 
Court,  Sidney  h,  on  gas-lighting,  34 
Craftsman  and  architect,  95 
Crane,  Walter,  on  architecture,  427 
Cremation  abroad,  390,  435 
Cresswell,  H.  O.  : on  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, 68  ; on  clerks  of  works,  133  ; on 
hygienic  planning,  350 ; on  originality  in 
art,  193  ; on  the  Royal  Academy,  427  ; 
on  screens,  234  ; on  sketching  tours,  426 
Crimp,  W.  S.  : on  geology  and  water 
supply,  406 ; on  Manchester  sewerage,  370 
Criticism,  the  value  of,  125,  131 
Crosses,  sculptured,  Otley,  112 
Cruttwell,  E.  W.,  on  the  Tower  Bridge,  284 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  323 
Cunliffe  v.  Hampton  Wick  Local  Board, 
263,  275,  308 
Cupar  Church,  449 

Daly,  M.  C6sar,  on  the  Gold  Medal,  484 
Dashwood,  F.,  on  clerks  of  works,  133 
Daumet,  H.,  on  the  Gold  Medal,  484,  485 
Davies,  S.  H.,  on  construction,  215 
Dawber,  E.  G.,  on  buildings  of  the 
Cotswolds,  385 

Dawson,  H.  : on  architecture  in  Spain,  29  ; 

on  building  stones,  304 
Decoration,  colour,  132,  150 
Dee,  T.  G.,  on  cremation  abroad,  390,  435 
Deptford  Electrical  Station,  483 
Design,  architectural,  46 
Dibdin,  W.  J.,  evidence,  Water  Com- 
mission, 290 

Dickinson  v.  Richmond  Drainage  Board,  55 
Dicksee,  B.  : on  Byzantine  ornament,  67  ; 

onhygienic  planning,  350 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  383 
Dilapidation  practice,  201,  249 
Dinners : Architectural  Association,  427, 
451  ; Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  497  ; 
Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Inst.,  307  ; 
Builders’  Foremen’s  Institution,  178 ; 
Clerks  of  Works  Association,  133  ; 
District  Surveyors’  Association,  330 ; 
Institute  of  Builders,  35:  ; Master 
Plasterers'  Association,  114:  Sanitary 
Inspectors'  Association,  133  ; Sunderland 
Building  Trades’  Assoc.,  157 
Discussion  Section,  Architectural  Assoc., 
53,.99.  1 '37.  »77.  =69.  3”.  355 
District  Surveyor,  dismissal  of  a,  53,  455 
District  Surveyors’  Association,  330 
Dixon,  E.  W.,  on  Harrogate  water,  470 
Doll,  C.  F.,  on  Byzantine  architecture,  67 
Domical  architecture,  53 
Doors,  bronze,  53 
Dore  Abbey,  265 

Doulton,  Sir  H.,  on  terra-cotta,  174 

Doulton's  potteries,  Rowley  Regis,  343 

Dove,  F.  J.,  on  Institute  of  Builders,  351 

Drainage  : Leicester,  194  ; Manchester,  369 

Drainage  repairs,  liability  for,  249 

Drains,  size  of,  352 

Drawings,  working,  46 

Drew,  T.,  on  the  Institute,  322 

Duchy  of  Cornwall  insanitary  property,  449 

Dudley,  municipal  engineering  at,  343 

Dumfries  and  Galloway  Antiqn.  Soc.,  235 

Dunblane  Cathedral,  213 

Dundee,  the  old  “ Howff,"  306 

Dwellings  for  artisans,  117,  235,  449 

Earlshall,  325 

East  End  Dwellings  Co.,  117 
East  London  Water  Bill,  the,  195 
East  of  Scotland  Engineering  Assoc.,  216 
Easton,  Mr.,  evidence,  Water  Commission, 
131,  289 

Edinburgh  : Architectural  Assoc.,  53,  132, 
*77.  2i5)  25°>  ?87)  306,  325,  366,  407,  449  ; 
Town  Council  and  wages'  clauses  in 
contracts,  too,  119,  137 
Edis,  Col.,  on  terra-cotta,  175 
Education : architectural,  321,  365 ; tech- 
nical 19,  30,  69,  94,  99,  113,  117,  I33 
Edwards,  E.  L.,on  terra-cotta,  150,  175 
Electric  lighting,  44,  62,  82,  164,  177 
Electrical  Station,  Deptford,  483 
Electricity  and  heat,  124 
Embankment,  new,  at  Fulham,  igo 
Emerson,  W.  : on  building  stones,  304 ; 

criticism  of  students'  drawings,  47 
Engineering  problems,  216 
Engineering  School,  Crystal  Palace,  323 
Engineering  Societies Civil  and  Me- 
chanical Engineers'  Soc.,  34  ; East  of  Scot- 
land Engineering  Assoc.,  216  ; Incorpo- 
rated Assoc,  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers,  190,  231,  287,  323,  343,  368,  404, 
406,  427,  445,  468,  471,  491  ; institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  284;  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  111  ; Junior  Engi- 
neering Society,  331,  483,  467  ; Liverpool 
Engineering  Society,  132,  196,  216,  394  ; 
Society  of  Engineers,  118,  194,  295,  355, 
435.  455 

English  Renaissance  architecture,  207,  245 
Essex  Archaeological  Soc.,  235 
Examination  of  building  stones,  303 
Examinations : Association  of  Municipal 
Engineers’,  287,  323 ; for  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  317,  424  ; Institute  of  Archi- 
tects’, 269,  321,  364 ; Surveyors'  Insti- 
tution's, 93,  522 
Exhibition,  Chicago,  486 
External  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  239 

Factories,  air  of,  482 

Fellowship  of  the  Institute,  the,  245,  365 

Ferry,  Woolwich,  94,  178 


Fibrous  Plasterers'  Assoc.,  239 
Filtration  of  water,  bacteria,  and,  151,  290 
Finance,  London  Co.  Ceil.,  195,  291,  351,  449 
Fire  Brigade,  London,  athletics  for,  292 
Fireplaces,  open,  230 

Fletcher,  Prof.,  on  Italian  Renaissance,  188 
Fogs,  London,  106 
Foundations,  Tower  Bridge,  284 
Four-inch  7/.  6-in.  drains,  352 
Fowler,  A.  M.,on  Manchester  sewerage,  370 
Fowler,  Mr.  C.,  presentation  to,  330 
Fox,  Sir  C.  Douglas,  on  engineering  train- 
ing. 323 

Frankland,  Dr.  E.,  on  microbes  in  water, 
151,  290;  Frankland,  Dr.  Percy,  on  mi- 
crobes and  water,  290 

French  Protestant  Church,  Soho-square,  303 
Fulham  : new  river  wall,  190  ; size  of  drains 
at,  352  ; wood  paving  in,  231 
Fulton,  E.  C ..  on  electric  lighting,  177 
Future  of  sanitation,  the,  196 

Gammage,  J. , on  municipal  wks. , Dudley , 34  3 
Grnier,  C.,  and  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  484 
Gas  v.  electric  lighting,  34 
Gas  works,  Ramsgate,  435 
Geological  evidence  on  London  water  ques- 
tion, 93,  289 

Geology  and  water  supply,  93,  280,  404,  443 
Geymiiller,  Baron,  on  the  Gold  Medal, ^86 
Glamorganshire  churches,  180 
Glasgow  : Architectural  Association.  53,  95, 
132,  178,  193,  216  250,  287,  366,  467  ; 
Institute  of  Architects,  287 
Glass-painting  trade,  the  491 
Godfrey,  B.,  on  water-meters,  491 
Gold  Medallist,  R.I.B.A.,  128,  213,461,  484 
Gold  ornaments,  208 

Gotch,  J.  A.  : on  English  Renaissance,  207  ; 

in  praise  of  a country  practice,  247,  250 
Graphical  method,  the,  216 
Greenop,  Mr.,  on  country  practice,  250 


Hall,  Mr.,  on  tar  macadam  roads,  471 
Hampstead  Synagogue,  213 
Hansard,  O.,  on  the  Lonja,  Palma,  130 
Harbour  works,  Ramsgate,  435 
Harris,  G.  F.,  on  building  stones,  304 
Harrison,  C.,  on  London  improvements,  305 
Harrison,  F.,  on  street  improvements,  89 
Harrogate,  municipal  work  in,  445,  468,  470 
Hartley,  H.,  on  architectural  examina- 
tions, 321,  322 

Hawick  Archaeological  Society,  269 
Hayward,  C.  F.,  on  terra-cotta,  175 
Heat  and  electricity,  124 
Heazell,  A.,  on  architectural  organisation. 


Height  of  buildings,  limiting,  326,  467 
Hele-Shaw,  Prof.,  on  engineering,  216 
Herkoiner,  H.,  on  scenic  art,  124 
Hodson,  G.,  on  Long  Eaton  waterworks, 
404.  443 

Holborn-Strand  improvement,  305,  467,  490 
Hooper,  T.,  on  London  improvements,  89 
Hornsey  Sanitary  Museum,  99,390,394,  410 
Hospitals,  the  planning  of,  341 
Hours  of  labour  for  workmen  under  the 
L.C.C.,  178,  195,  216,  371,  390 
Houses  in  the  Cotswolds,  385 
Houses,  suburban,  planning,  91 
“ Howff,"  the,  Dundee,  306 
Hunt,  Mr.  R.  M.,  128,  461,485  : on  French 
and  American  architecture,  485 
Hutton,  J.,  on  sanitary  inspectors,  133 
Hydraulic  lifts,  455 

Hygiene  and  the  arrangements  of  buildings, 
340.  350.  372 


Improvements,  London,  87,  249,  305,  467,  490 
Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  : — Eastern  Counties 
District  Meeting,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
471,  491  ; Examinations,  287,  323  ; Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  District  Meeting  at 
Manchester,  368,  406,  427  ; Metropolitan 
meeting,  190,  231  ; Midland  Counties 
meeting  in  Derbyshire,  404,443  ; Midland 
Counties’  meeting  at  Dudley,  343  ; York- 
shire District  Meeting,  Harrogate,  445, 
468 

Individuality  in  art,  175,  191 
Institute  of  Builders,  the,  no,  351 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  177 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  : — 
Annual  report,  364  ; Architecture  in 
Spain  and  Majorca,  29  ; attendance  at 
meetings,  381  ; Burr  v.  Ridout,  365  ; 
Conference  on  Examinations,  Liverpool, 
321,  365;  Dictionary  of  Architecture, 
383 ; Examination  of  Building  stones, 
303;  Examinations,  269,  321,  364; 

London  Street  Improvements,  87  ; Medals 
and  Prizes,  29,  128,  365  ; Miintz,  M. 
Eug&ne,  484  ; Obituary,  169,  213,  219, 
364,  383  ; Palma  Cathedral,  128  ; Portrait 
of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  Past- President, 
45  ; Presentation  of  the  Gold  Medal,  484  : 
President’s  Address  to  Students,  45  ; 
Prize  Drawings,  165  ; Qualifications  for 
the  Fellowship,  245,  365;  Report  on 
Light  and  Air,  213,  228  ; Responsibilities 
of  the  Architect,  45  ; Royal  Gold  Medal- 
list, 1893,  128,  213,  461,  484  : Standing 
Committees,  work  of,  365  ; Students’ 
night,  45  ; Terra-cotta  and  its  treatment, 
169,  174,  217,  236 ; Transactions , the,  366  ; 
Vitruvius,  383 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  284 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  11 1 
Institutions,  planning  of,  341 
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REPORTS,  &c.  (continued) 

Ironwork,  old,  of  Warwickshire,  257 
Italian  Renaissance,  188 
Italy,  Byzantine  art  in,  47,  66 

Jarrah  wood  paving,  231 

Jones,  E.,  on  architectural  organisation,  322 

Junior  Engineering  Society,  331,  483,  467 


Karri  wood  paving,  231 
Kent  water  supplies,  the,  93,  289 
Kerr,  Prof.  : on  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 427  ; on  Vitruvius,  384 
Klein,  Dr.,  evidence, Water  Commis 


Lambeth,  insanitary  property  in,  449 
Lamps,  electric,  62 

Lanchester,  H.  V.,  on  colour  decoration,  150 
Land,  London  County  Council's,  325,  337 
Law  of  dilapidations,  the,  201 
Lea  Valley,  proposed  reservoirs,  289 
Lectures  : Carpenters'  Hall,  164,  188,  207, 
245,264;  London  Institution,  44,  62,  82, 
107,  124  ; Royal  Institution,  189  ; Sani- 
tary Institute,  106  ; at  the  Royal 
Academy  : What  is  Architecture,  and  how 
can  it  be  advanced'.'  by  Prof.  Aitchison, 
A.R.A.,  63,  ^3,  108,  146,  166,  209;  on 
Sculpture,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  by 
Dr.  A.  S.  .Murray,  284 
Leech,  S.  H.,  on  terra-cotta,  170,  236 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
150, 193,  265,  351 
Lefuel,  M.,  and  the  Louvre,  486 
Legal:  Arbitration,  Burton-on-Trent  main 
roads,  310;  Bath  v.  Jenkins,  an  archi- 
tect’s claim,  1S1 ; Batterbury  v.  Marrable, 
Building  Act  case.  99 ; Bettingham- 
Melado  v.  Woodstock,  liability  for 
drainage  repairs,  249  ; Breach  of  contract, 
alleged,  19  ; Burr  v.  Ridout,  architects' 
remuneration,  144,  157,  179;  Cunliffe  v. 
Hampton  Wick  Local  Board,  alleged 
breach  of  contract.  263,  275,  308  ; 

“Custom,"  alleged,  in  Scotch  Building 
Trade,  19  ; Dickinson  v.  Richmond  Main 
Drainage  Board,  claim  by  contractor,  55  ; 
District-Surveyor  of  East  Hackney  South 
I.issner,  Building  Act  case,  157  ; Faculty 
for  works  at  St.  Michael's,  liassishaw, 
407  ; Foster  v.  Fraser,  a hoarding  not  a 
building,  462 ; Francesco  v.  Barnum, 
indentures  of  apprenticeship,  244  ; Gale 
v.  Harvey,  landlord  and  tenant, 
361 ; Gembhardt  v.  Saunders,  liability 
for  drainage  repairs,  249;  “Grinding 
money,"  20;  Haggerty  v.  Thompson, 
employers'  liability,  338  ; Hewley's 
Trustees  v.  Knaresborough  Local 
Board  : case  under  Rivers  Pollution 
Act,  256 ; Home  and  Colonial  Stores 
re  Todd  : liability  for  drainage  repairs, 
249;  Hopkinson  re  St.  James’s  and  Pall 
Mall  Electric  Lighting  Co.,  patent  rights, 
44  ; Jackson  v.  Barry  Railway  Co.,  law  of 
contracts,  207  ; Jordan  v.  Morley,  land- 
lord's breach  of  warranty  of  drainage,  482  ; 
Lawn-street  Mission  v.  Barclay,  alleged 
breach  of  contract,  19  ; Leslie  v.  Fitz- 
patrick, indentures  of  apprenticeship,  244  ; 
Leyton  Local  Board  v.  Causton,  line  of 
frontage,  44  ; Lyon  v.  Greenhow,  liability 
for  drainage  repairs,  249;  Meakin  v. 
Morris,  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  244  ; 
National  Telephone  Co.  v.  Baker,  elec- 
trical nuisance,  106  ; Parsons  v.  London 
County  Council : District  Surveyorship, 
455 ; Perry  v.  Chotzner,  covenant  to 
repair,  462  ; Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
case  under,  26 ; Queen  re  Tottenham 
Local  Board,  liability  to  construct  a 
sewer,  302  ; Responsibilities  of  property- 
owners,  26  ; RtjJison  v.  Edwards,  right  to 
light,  442 ; Scotch  building  “ custom," 
alleged,  19  ; Smith  v.  Legg,  Building  Act 
case,  107 ; Temperton  v.  Hull  trade 
unionists,  conspiracy  to  promote  breach  of 
contract,  228  ; Tottenham  Local  Board  v. 
Williamson  : paving  apportionments,  257  ; 
Trappitt  r-.  Chadwell  St.  Mary  School 
Board  : validity  of  architect's  certificate, 
455  1 Vigers  v.  Acme  Flooring  Co., 
damages  for  a statement  in  an  advertise- 
ment, 352  ; Withington  v.  the  Corporation 
of  Manchester  : opposition  to  a small-pox 
hospital,  189 

Leicester  main  drainage  works,  194 
Leicestershire  : Architectural  Society,  487  ; 

churches,  487 
Leuchars  Church,  325 
Liabilities,  contractors',  273,  308 
Liability  for  drainage  repairs,  249 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  55 
Lifts,  hydraulic,  455 
Light  and  air,  report  on,  213 
Lighting,  electric,  44,  62,  82,  164,  177 
Limit  of  height  of  buildings,  326,  467 
Lincoln  and  Notts  Architectural  Soc.,  487 
Liverpool : architectural  conference,  321  ; 
Architectural  Soc.,  132,  177,  230,  351  ; 
Engineering  Society,  132,  196,  216,  394 
Lodging-houses,  planning  of,  343 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  ri8 
London  County  Council Adelphi  Theatre, 
94;  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park,  216; 
Appeal  Committee,  352  ; appointment  of 
an  Assistant  Engineer,  490  ; appointment 
of  Manager  of  Works  and  Stores,  69 ; 
approaches,  Vauxhall  Bridge,  490  ; 
artisans'  dwellings,  178,  235,  449  ; 

athletic  training  for  the  Fire  Brigade, 
202  ; Betterment,  305,  467 ; Blackwall 
Tunnel,  69,  216,  235,  490 ; Bozier's-court 
improvement,  490;  "Budget  Day,"  291  ; 
Building  Acts,  449,  450;  Burlington 
House  Colonnade,  the,  195,  -216 ; By- 
Laws  under  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  292  ; Claybury  Asylum,  490  ; central 
store-yard,  235  ; Comptrollership,  53  ; 
Council,  the,  as  its  own  builder,  195,  235, 
292,  351!  466  ; dismissal  of  a District 


Surveyor,  53,  455 ; dumping-ground,  a, 
at  Brixton,  195,  208  ; East  London  Water 
Bill,  195 ; election  of  an  Alderman, 
291,  305 ; Finance,  195,  291,  351,  449 : 
Fire  Brigade  stations,  178,  216  ; general 
works  and  repairs,  195  ; Hackney  Storm 
Relief  Sewer,  53,  292  ; insanitary  pro- 
perty, Duchy  of  Cornwall's,  449  ; Land, 
sale  and  letting  of,  325,  337  ; limit  of 
height  of  buildings,  326,  351,  449.  467 '. 
London  Improvements  Bill,  249,  305 ; 
Ludgate-hill,  widening,  390;  Markets, 
153,  178;  Municipal  Lodging-house,  73; 
northern  approach  to  Woolwich  Ferry, 
94  ; Palace  Theatre,  351  ; precautions 
against  cholera,  371;  purchase  of  plant 
and  materials,  236,  351,  466  ; railway 
stations  and  the  Building  Acts,  449  ; 
rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  178, 
195,216,371,  390;  re-election  of  Chair- 
man, 216;  resignation  of  an  Assistant 
Engineer,  249  ; resignations.  of  Member- 
ship, 94 ; Sanger's  Amphitheatre,  94  ; 
sanitary  inspectors,  449  ; site  for  new 
offices,  450,  467  ; Stores  Committee,  466  ; 
Strand  to  Holborn  improvement,  305, 
467,  490 ; technical  education,  69,  94, 
113,  1 33  : tenders,  69,  94,  133,  178;  Uni- 
fication of  London,  195  ; Waterloo  Bridge, 
153  ; Waterlow  Park,  371  ; West  Ham 
Corporation  Bill,  69 ; widening  of 
Blomfield-street,  195  ; widening  of  Old- 
street,  216 ; Woolwich  Ferry  boat  con- 
tract, 178;  workmen’s  trains,  305  ; Works 
Committee,  the,  195,  235,  292,  351,  466 
London:  fogs,  106;  Improvements  Bill, 
249  ; markets,  153  ; street  improvements, 
87,  249,  305 ; water  supply,  91,  131,  151, 
289,  488 

London  Instil,  lectures,  44,  62,  82,  107,  124 
London  and  Middx.  Archaeological  Soc.,  144 
London  Sanitary  Protection  Assoc.,  201 
Long  Eaton  Waterworks,  404,  443 
LongstafT,  Dr.,  on  London  improvements,  89 
Lorimer,  R.  S.,  on  Earlshall,  325 
Louvre,  the,  486 
Ludgate-hill,  widening  of,  390 

Macadam,  tar,  446,  471 
Majorca,  architecture  in,  29,  128 
Manchester  : main  drainage  works,  369, 
427  ; municipal  engineering  at,  368  ; 
Ship  Canal,  370,  406,  427 
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Cunliffe,  W.,  action  against  Hampton  Wick 
Local  Board,  308 

Dalton,  G.,  soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes,  473 
Daly,  M.  Cdsar,  future  of  architecture,  66 
I Dicksee,  B.,  soil  and  waste-pipes,  451,  492 
Dickson,  W.  E.,  low  side  windows,  17 


Writers  of  Letters  (continued j: — 

Drew,  T.,  Cottingham’s  collection,  451 
Ferguson,  C.  J.,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  372 
Fleming,  O.,  architectural  paper  warfare, 
217 

Fowler,  J.  C.,  low  side  windows,  35 
Gale,  E.  S.,  A.  A.  lectures,  292 
Garbutt,  M.,  Japanese  architecture,  308 
Goldsmith,  F.  T.  W.,  A.  A.  lectures,  292 
Goodchild,  J.  E.,  Elmes  and  St.  George's 
Hall,  34 

Hancock,  G.,  Bath  stone,  272 
Higgs,  F.  & H.  F.,  Camberwell  strike,  391 
Hine,  G.  T.,  asylum  competitions,  472 
Huntly-Gordon,  H.,  terra-cotta,  217 
Inwards,  R.,  the  Egyptian  cavetto,  254 
Jones,  F.  E.,  orientation  of  churches,  71 
Lansdell  & Harrison,  competition  for  baths, 
Kensal  Town,  272 

Leech,  S.  H.,  terra-cotta  and  stone,  236,  292 
Low,  I.,  junior,  passage  of  air,  154 
Lynn,  W.  H.,  Birmingham  Assize  Courts 
competition  (1871),  352 
MacDougall,  A.,  lectures,  Carpenters’  Hall, 
254 

Marttndale,  J.  H.,  concrete  floors,  35,  56 
Murray,  H.  G.,  Smith  memorial,  West- 
minster, 218 

Neale,  J.,  ancient  wall-paintings,  17 
Nevill,  R.,  selenitic  lime,  272 
Newman,  P.  H.,  ancient  wall-paintings,  71 
Potter,  T.,  concrete  floors,  71 
Salaman,  T.  S.,  costs  in  arbitrations,  35 
Seddon,  J.  P.,  museum  of  casts,  236 
Spence,  F.,  pitch  paper  for  roofs,  154 
Spencer,  J.  H.:  Norman  ornament,  253; 
orientation  of  churches,  70,  115,  i35» 
198,  352  ; symbol  of  the  cross,  327 
Spiers,  R.  P.,  M.  Corroyer's  theory  of  the 
Gothic  arch,  198 

Stone,  P.  G.,  low  side  windows,  372 
Symmonds,  \V.  A.,  terra-cotta,  236 
Telbin,  W.,  scenery  of  “ Becket,”  307,  327 
Thompson,  H.  E.,  tomb,  Westminster 
Abbey,  410 

Thorn,  T.,  Price-books,  272 
Webber  & Pangbourne,  railway  rates,  53 
West,  King,  Adams,  & Co.,  Vigers  v.  Acme 
Flooring  Co.,  352 
White,  W.,  low  side  windows,  17 
White,  W.,  orientation  of  churches,  97 
Wood,  D.,  Egyptian  cavetto,  272 
Wright,  S.,  cost  of  plasterers'  work,  71 
Wyllie,  W.  L.,  lifeboat  launch,  a,  372 
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Abbey,  Kirkstall,  38,  98,  214,  435 
Aberdeen  building  trade  in  1892,  18 
Abergavenny  school  of  wood-carving,  co5 
Academicians,  new,  366 
Acme  Wood  Flooring  Co.,  432 
Advertising  architects,  156 
Africa,  stone-working  machinery  for,  19 
Agricultural  College,  Aspatria,  37 
Aire  and  Calder  pollution,  412,  454 
Altar,  St.  David’s,  Pantasaph,  367 
Altar-cross,  St.  John’s  Col.,  Cambridge,  193 
American : forests,  354 ; production  of 
Bessemer  steel,  154  ; pig-iron,  118 
Anglesey  County  Buildings,  345 
Anonymous  letters,  35 
Anti-collapsible  hot-water  cylinder,  455 
Antiquities  of  Herefordshire,  234 
Apparatus  for  indicating  water-level,  132 
Appointments,  275,  295,  490 
Apulia  Monuwcntalc , 80 
Archteological  discovery,  Argyllshire,  220 
Archteologist's  unexpected  wealth,  99,  137 
Architect,  a Lancashire,  262 
Architect-magistrate,  a,  69 
Architects,  advertising, 156 
Architectural  partnerships,  68,  m 
Art  exhibition,  Redditch,  11B 
Art  School,  proposed,  Yorkshire  College,  98 
Artisans’ dwellings  : Salford,  269 ; Walworth, 
238 

Asphalte  paving,  Camberwell,  181 
Asphalte  for  reservoir  linings,  55 
Associates,  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  274 
Asylums  : Isle  of  Wight,  132  ; Sunderland, 
475 

Atlantic-Mediterranean  Canal,  proposed, 323 
Aylesbury,  proposed  museum,  99 

Bank,  Capital  and  Counties,  Threadneedle- 
street,  495 

Barracks:  Edinburgh  Castle,  74;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  453  ; Plymouth,  219 
Barry  Dock,  295 

Baths  : Dewsbury,  475  ; Bilston,  74  ; Edin- 
burgh, 54  ; Exeter,  200  ; Liverpool,  467  ; 
Torquay,  98 

Baths  and  wash-houses : Hackney,  214, 
230  ; Kensal  New  Town,  214,  247,  272 
Batsford's  change  of  address,  422 


Belfast,  proposed  Town-hall,  74 
Belgian  draught-horse,  the,  55 
Bessemer  steel,  American,  154 
Birmingham  : building  trade,  36 ; fall  of 
buildings,  331  ; manufactory,  412 
Bishopsgate  Institute,  393 
Blackpool  Tower,  the,  354 
Blotting-paper,  “ Driquic,”  76 
Books,  sale  of,  413 
Boulnois,  the  late  W.  A.,  180 
Boston,  U.S.,  electric  lighting  at,  467 
Bradford  street  improvements,  68 
Brass,  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  394 
Brick  and  tile-carrier,  Dubrot’s,  75 
Bricklayers  : should  they  tile  ? 239,  275,  302, 
308,  326,  352,  391 

Bricks  : for  chimneys,  250  ; dove-tailed,  375 
Brickworks,  Bovey  Heath,  394 
Bridge,  suspension,  over  the  Indus,  55 
Bridges  : Dingwall,  394  ; Newburn, 
Northumberland,  433  ; Ross-shire,  496 
Bristol  : Cathedral,  98,  495  ; Assoc,  of 
Builders’  Foremen,  465;  Municipal 
Buildings,  136 

Buckinghamshire,  proposed  museum,  99 
Builder , Jubilee  of  the,  19 
Building  estate,  Cardiff,  294 
Building  trade  in  1892  : Aberdeen,  18  ; 

Birmingham,  36  ; Dundee,  37 
Building-trades  Exhibition,  214,  232 
Buildings  : Sherborne,  393  ; Swansea,  453 
Business  changes,  19,  132,  227,  250,  432,  464 
Byflete  Hall,  475 

Cambridge  sanatorium,  374 
Canal,  Atlantic-Mediterranean,  323 
Capital  and  Labour.— Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  275  ; Bir- 
mingham building  trade,  275 ; Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Bureau,  62  ; Bricklayers 
and  tilers,  239,  275,  302,  308,  326,  352,  391  ; 
Brick-makers  in  the  West  London  District, 
158;  Building-trade  dispute  at  Newport, 
31 1 ; Building-trade  labourers,  Carlisle, 
201 ; Building-trades  strike  at  Cardiff, 
158,  331,  355.  375  '.  Building-trade  strike 
at  Portsmouth,  201,  220  ; Building-trades 
of  London,  20 ; Building-trades  of 
Sydney,  257  ; Carpenters  and  the  Eight 


Hours  Day,  455 ; Central  Assoc,  of 
Master  Builders  of  London,  no;  Colliers, 
South  Wales,  144  ; Contract  for  Woolwich 
ferry-boat,  163,  178;  Contracts  of  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council,  100,  119,  137; 
Employers’  Liability,  144,  261,  317,  338  ; 
Fibrous  Plasterers'  Association,  239  ; 
Glass-painters’  Union,  491  ; Hull  dock 
strike,  282,  301,  381  ; Labour  Gazette , 62  ; 
Leeds  plasterers  and  their  wages,  355  ; 
Masons’  strike,  Okehampton,  i£i; 
Master-Painters’  Association,  Leeds,  463  , 
Master  Plasterers' Assoc.,  114;  National 
Assoc,  of  Master  Builders,  94  : Notting- 
ham Master  Builders’  Assoc.,  55  ; 
Pontypridd  building  trades,  331  Railway 
Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill,  338  ; 
Rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour, 
London  County  Council,  178,  105,  216, 
371,  390  ; Strike,  in  the  Brighton  building 
trade,’  355  ; Strike  at  Camberwell,  391  ; 
Sunderland  Building  Trades  Assoc.,  157  ; 
Temperton  v.  Hull  trade  unionists,  228, 
Wages’  clauses  in  contracts,  95,  100,  119, 
137  : workmen's  trains,  144 
Cardiff,  new  building  estate,  294 
Carpenters’  Flail  lectures,  137,  361 
Carrier  for  bricks  and  tiles,  75 
Castle,  Edinburgh,  74 
Cathedrals  : Bristol,  98,  495  ; Truro,  467 
Cement  importations,  Russia,  497 
Cement-mortars,  497 

Chapel,  Congregational,  Fetter-lane,  127 
Cheapside,  west  end  of,  394 
Chester,  “ Pemberton’s  Parlour,"  75 
Chicago  : Exhibition,  66  ; height  of  build- 
ings in,  55 

Chimneys,  bricks  for,  250 
China,  house  roofing  in,  239 
Christmas  festivities,  Exeter,  19 
Christ's  Hospital  competition,  345,  361 
Church  Building  News  : — Abbeydale,  194: 
Adamsdown,  354  ; Apperley  Bridge,  220  ; 
Arundel,  453;  Ballymacarrett,  155  ; Bark- 
ing. J55  ; Barnes,  74:  Birkenhead,  155; 
Blaenavon,  329 ; Bristol,  374 ; Budleigh 
Salterton,  354  ; Chacewater,  54  ; Chapel- 
en-le-Frith,  412  ; Charlton,  329 ; Cinder- 
ford,  412  ; Cogan,  329  ; Colyford,  130  ; 


Exeter,  130 ; Gestingthorpe,  74 ; Greas- 
borough,  219 ; Great  Hampden,  484 ; 
Greenock,  200  ; Hazelbury  Bryan,  310 ; 
Hemingborough,  495  ; Hexthorpe,  354 ; 
Ifield,  453 ; Ipplepen,  37  ; Islield,  98  ; 
Kinlet,  495  ; Kirkley,  294  ; Leeds,  354  ; 
Leytonstone,  117;  Liverpool,  38;  Llan- 
gynwyd,  374  ; London,  132,  305,  448,  453, 
465  ; Malone,  200  ; Malton,  434  ; Map- 
perley,  393;  Marcross,  412;  Nairn,  193; 
Nenagh,  287  ; Norton,  434  : Pantasaph, 
367  ; Perth,  495 ; Redditch,  256  ; St. 
Albans,  10S,  124  ; St.  Anne's-on-the-Sea, 
69;  St.  Germans,  Cornwall,  155;  Sheffield, 
194 ; Smithfield,  132  ; Staines,  490 ; Tonna, 
200;  Torquay,  130;  Upton  Cross,  475; 
Walmer,  329  ; Westham,  453  ; Weymouth, 
453  I Wood  borough,  255  ; Woodland,  455 ; 
Yeadon, 495 

Church,  St.  Martin's,  Trafalgar-sq.,  465 
Church  halls:  Fairfield,  Lancs,  374; 
Paisley,  180  ; St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh, 


Church  Institute,  Wolverhampton,  98 
Church-Room,  Little  Irchester,  155 
Cleckheaton  railway  station,  118 
“ Cleeve  How,”  Windermere,  200 
Clerkenwell  weights  and  measures  office,  219 
Clocks,  155 

Cloisters,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  295 
Clubhouses  : Bacup,  238 ; Conservative, 
Blackley,  354  ; Golf,  Brancaster,  244 ; 
Junior  Constitutional,  Manchester,  19; 
Reform,  Wigan,  310  ; Wallasey,  74 
Cole,  Vicat,  R.A.,  death  of,  294 
Colleges : Agricultural,  Aspatria,  37  ; 
Church  training,  Bangor,  41 1 ; Jesus, 
Cambridge,  295 ; technical,  Darlington, 


Colliery  village,  a new,  180 
Competitions  : — Abbey  Grounds,'  Kirk- 
stall,  214 . Artisans’  dwellings,  Salford, 
269  ; Assessors  in,  441,  472  ; Assize  Courts, 
Birmingham  (1871),  352  ; Asylum,  Isle  of 
Wight,  132;  Asylums,  441,  47=,  44°; 
Baths,  Liverpool,  467  ; Baths  and  Wash- 
houses, Hackney,  214,  230;  Baths  and 
Wash-houses,  Kensal  Town,  214,  247, 
272  ; Christ's  Hospital  Schools,  345,  361, 
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372  ; Church,  Esseg,  4(5  ; Church,  Nairn, 
193  ; Church,  Nenagn,  287  : Church.  St. 
Anne's-on-the-Sea,  69 : Church  and 
Monastery,  Ampleforth,  230  ; County 
Buildings,  Anglesey.  345  ; County  Offices, 
Wakefield,  153,  269.  .-37,  299,  324  ; 

Decoratio  1,  Huddersfield  Town  Hall, 
250  ; Fields  Estate,  Newport,  Mon..  114  ; 
•Garden  pavilion,  Bournemouth,  324 ; 
< irammar  S -hoofs.  I-  r. 1 1 i i • . c; ! 1 . in  Mills; 
174  ; Hospital,  Gothenburg,  448  : Library, 
St.  Giles's,  High  Holborn,  366,  389, 
'Library,  Stoke  Newington,  53;  I.oca: 
Board  Offices  and  Technical  histitutel 
Leyton,  448;  Market,  Pontypool.  69; 
Municipal  Buildings,  Darlington,  284; 
Municipal  Buildings,  New  York,  33S  ; 
Municipal  Buildings,  St.  Pancras,  34,  81, 
95 ; Municipal  Lodging-house,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  95,  193 ; Northampton 
Institute,  Clerkenwell,  230;  Offices, 
Leyton  Local  Board,  123  ; Public  Offices, 
Ilford,  69;  Railway  station,  Bucharest, 
44S  ; St.  Cuthbert's  Church  Halls,  Edin- 
burgh, 114;  Schools,  Christ's  Hospital, 
345,  361.  372;  Schools,  Clacton,  250; 
Schools,  Gravesend,  208  ; Schools,  Men- 
ston,  345  ; Schools,  Northwich.  53 ; 
Schools,  Sunderland,  305  ; Sewerage, 
Walsall  Wood,  366;  Smallwood  Hospital, 
Redditch,  366 ; Stafford-hire  County 
Asylum,  Cheddleton,  440  ; Technical 
Schools,  Accrington,  34,  55  ; Technical 
School,  Birmingham,  230,  448  ; Technical 
Schools,  Stafford,  389  ; Technical  Schools, 
Winsford  and  Northwich,  174 ; Union 
Workhouse,  Great  Yarmouth,  362 
•Contour  map  of  London,  76 
Convalescent  Home,  Edinburgh.  235 
Cookery  schools,  Birmingham,  453 
Cooking  apparatus,  steam,  303 
Co-operative  buildings : Greenock,  220 ; 
Leeds,  373;  Medomsley,  454;  West 
Hartlepool,  495 
Cornwall,  main  roads  in,  310 
Coroner's  Court,  Westminster,  453 
Cottage,  Tooling  : Defoe's,  373 
Cottages,  Greenock,  393 
County  Buildings,  Anglesey.  345 
Court-House,  Kirkcaldy,  256 
County  Offices,  Wakefield,  153,  269,  287, 
299.  324 

Coventry  sewage  scheme  rejected,  47- 
Cranes,  steam,  38 

Cross,  altar,  St.John's  Co'.  Cambridge.  193 
Croydon,  ground-rent  at,  310 
Cubitt's  lire  at,  497 

Decoration,  Huddersfield  Town-hall,  230 
Decoration,  Mural,  435 
Defoe's  cottage,  Tooting,  375 
Desk,  a model  school,  156 
“ Destructor  " at  Ealing,  the,  247 
Diocesan  surveyorships,  76,  271 
Discovery  of  a submerged  forest,  118 
Disposal  of  town  refuse,  193 
Dissenting  Church-Building  News  : Ayr, 
294;  Bishopston,  412  ; Bolton-on-Dearne, 
354 , Bury,  274  ; Cathcart,  329  ; Chelston, 
274  ; Donaldson's  Lodge.  -;2o  ; Dulwich, 
294  ; Eastrington,  354  ; Edinburgh.  434  ; 
Gilberdyke,  329;  Holywell,  274;  Irwell 
Vale,  274  ; Leeds,  310,  393  ; Liscard,  475  ; 
Manchester,  495 ; Middleton,  495 ; 
Morningside,  434 ; Newhaven  (Sussex), 
434  ; Ossett,  495  ; Penryn,  136 : Shaw 
(Lancs.),  329;  Stavelev,  ; So  Swansea, 
434  ; West  Auckland,  374  ; Whitby,  354  ; 
District-Surveyships,  15,  55 
Docks:  Avonmouth,  496 ; Liverpool,  330; 

Newport  (Mon.),  496 
Dockyard  extension.  Devonpori,  454 
Drain-pipe  joint,  self-adjusting,  99 
Draught-horse,  the  Belgian,  5; 

Drill-halls  : Johnstone,  219;  Leicester,  180 
Durham,  proposed  infectious  hospital,  117 
Dust-bin.  “ Red  Cross,”  201 
Dundee  water  supply,  475 
Dwellings  for  artisans,  Walworth,  238 

Edinburgh  : Castle,  74 ; Convalescent 
Home,  255  ; disposal  of  town  refuse,  193  ; 
electric  lighting,  i8t,  239;  McEwan  Hail, 
180  ; new  buildings,  474  ; St.  Cuthbert's 
Church  Halls,  114  ; streets  and  buildings 
estimates,  345 

Electric  lighting  : Birkenhead,  275  ; Boston, 
U.S.,  467  ; Cardiff,  295  ; Edinburgh,  1S1, 
239;  omnibuses,  55;  Oxford  University, 
76  ; Rugby  School,  480 
Elizabethan  London,  317 
Emigrants,  information  for,  274 
Esseg,  church  at,  448 
Excavations  at  Neuss,  330 
Exchange,  Shipping,  Billiter-street,  08 
Exhibitions:  Antwerp,  413;  Batavia.  -S  ; 
Buda-Pcst.  394;  Building  Trades, 
London.  214,  232  ; Chicago,  66  ; furniture, 
99,  205  ; Old  Glasgow,  394  ; proposed, 
Vienna.  75  ; Redditch,  118 
Eye  Infirmary,  Greenock,  200 

Fall  of : buildings  in  Birmingham,  331 ; 

church  tower  ntar  Kendal,  137 
Farmhouse,  Naby,  455 
Festivities,  19,  181,  220,  275 
Fetter-lane  Chapel,  127 
Fields  Estate,  Newport.  Mon.,  114 
Fishmongers'  Co.'s  buildings,  Walworth, 
238 

Fires  : Messrs.  Cubitt's,  497  ; Doctors' 
Commons,  331  ; Kennington,  447 
Fish  in  a Dundee  reservoir,  475 
Florence,  health  of,  is6 
Fluate,  465 

Flush-tank,  Merrill's  patent,  75 
Foreign  and  Colonial :— Antwerp,  413; 
Australia,  37,  99,  156,  257,  274  ; Bengazi, 
310;  Berlin,  54,  74,  ii7,  201,  239,  274, 


;95,  310.  33°.  375.  454.  497  1 Brazil,  37 ; 
Bucharest,  448  ; Canada,  274  ; Cape 
Colony,  37,  274  ; Chicago,  55  ; Esseg, 
448 ; Florence,  156 ; France,  19,  37,  54, 
74,  99,  117,  137,  156,  181,  200,  220,  238, 
257.  274.  294,  330,  354,  375,  394,  4 '3.  435. 
454.  475.  497  \ Gothenburg.  448  ; Letpstc, 
2or,  257  ; Lucerne,  55  ; Melbourne,  99  ; 
Munich,  454  ; Natal,  37,  274  ; Neuss,  330 ; 
New  South  Wales,  37,  257,  274  ; New 
York,  330;  New  Zealand,  37;  Queens- 
land, 37,  156,  274  ; Russia,  257,  454,  497  ; 
San  Francisco,  330;  Scandinavia,  220; 
Sigmaringen,  330  ; Sweden,  75,  413  ; 
Sydney,  257  ; Victoria,  37,  99,  274 ; 
Vienna,  75,  156,  454,  497  ; Western 

Australia,  274 

Forest,  submerged,  at  Rhyl,  118 
Forests,  American,  354 
Furniture  Exhibition,  99,  295 

Garden  pavilion,  Bournemouth,  324 
Gardens,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  181 
Gas-works  extension,  Halifax,  76 
Gauge,  standard,  for  matched  timber,  295 
General  Building  News,  18,  36,  54,  73,  98, 
116,  136,  155,  1S0,  200,  219,  238,  255,  274, 
294.  3'°.  329.  354.  373.  393.  4”.  434,  453. 
,474.  495 

Glasgow  : Athenaeum,  new  hall,  256  ; Old, 
394  ; Scottish  Temperance  League  pre- 
mises, 475  ; Technical  College,  275 
Glazing,  Rendle's,  181 
“ Goehring,"  117 
Gotch,  Mr.  J.  A.,  69 
Goupil  Galleries,  the,  150 
Grammar  Schools  : Dewsbury,  412  ; Fram- 
lingham  Mills,  174;  Horsham,  393 
Granite,  and  railway  rates,  99 
Granite  trade  of  Aberdeen,  19 
“ Green  Dragon,"  Winchmore-hill,  74 
Grip  safety  apparatus  for  hoists,  75 
Ground  rent  at  Croydon,  310 
Grunow,  K.,  198 
Gymnasium,  Monmouth,  18 

Halladay  windmill,  a,  55 
Halls:  Bolton,  41 1 ; Burslem,  274  : Byfieet, 
475  ; Catholic,  Manchester,  329 ; Eagles- 
field,  394 ; Glasgow  Athenmum,  256 ; 
Miners',  Silksworth,  354  ; Tredegar,  475; 
Treharris,  412  ; Wearmoulh,  412  ; 
Witham,  Essex,  374 
Hand-winch,  a new,  119 
Hannen,  Beni.,  jun.,  marriage  of,  220 
I Harbours:  Bengazi,  310;  Kirkcaldy,  412; 
Leith,  394 

Harper,  John,  architect,  262 
Harris  Free  Library,  Preston,  137 
Health  of  Florence,  156 
Healthy  Homes,  no 
Height  of  buildings  in  Chicago,  55 
Hengler's  Cirque,  37 
Henshaw,  the  late  E.  S.,  238 
Herefordshire  antiquities,  234 
Hill  House  Estate,  Stone,  Kent,  136 
Hoists,  safety  apparatus  for,  75 
Homes,  healthy,  no 
Horse-Guards-avenue,  454 
Horses,  Belgian  draught,  55 
| Horsham  Grammar  School,  393 
Hospitals  : (County)  Ayr,  354  ; (infectious) 
Birkenhead,  495  ; (infectious),  Cardiff, 
496;  Cookridge,  411  ; Dorchester,  473; 
(infectious),  Durham,  117  ; Gothenburg, 
448  ; (infectious),  Leith,  98,  155  ; Lanark- 
shire, 274  ; (infectious),  Plymouth,  98  ; 
Stornoway,  411 

Hot-water  cylinder,  a new,  455 

Hotels  : Cullercoats,  434  ; Darlington,  475  ; 

Langland  Bay,  453 
House,  Windermere,  200 
House  of  Commons  enlargement,  137 
House-roofing  in  China,  239 
Huddersfield  Town-hall  decoration,  250 
Hygrometer,  a new,  455 

Ice,  impure,  257 
Imperial  Institute,  the,  375,  409 
Improvements:  Barnsley,  407;  Bradford, 
68  ; City  of  London,  75,  394  ; Reading, 
295  ; Southport,  38  ; Tenby,  143 
India,  sanitation  in,  118 
I Indian  ink,  saucer-stand  for,  157 
I Infirmary',  Eye,  Greenock,  200 
I Information  for  emigrants,  274 
I Inn,  “Green  Dragon,"  Winchmore-hill,  74 
Insanitary  schools  in  London,  220 
Institutes:  Bishnpsgale,  393;  Imperial, 
375,  409;  village,  Hawarden,  412; 

Wolverhampton,  08 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  16 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  287 
Iron  : American  production  of,  118  ; British 
production  of,  354 

Iron  and  Metal  Trades  Pension  Soc.,  455 
Iron  lathing  sheets,  99 
Iron  and  steel  structures,  38 
Iron  trade,  the  English,  55,  76,  95,  118,  137, 
157,  >8i,  193,  220,  230,  275,  287,  308,  324, 
343,  354.  36'.  394., 4°7.  435.  453 
Ironwork,  constructional,  227 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge  : cloisters,  295 
Jubilee  of  the  Builder,  19 

Keim’s  method  of  mural  decoration,  455 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  38,  98,  2x4,  435 

Lancashire  architect,  a,  262 
Land,  price  of : in  the  City,  80  ; at  Croydon, 
310 

Land  Registry,  the,  475 
Lathing  sheets,  iron,  99 
Lavatory,  public,  for  Hull,  255 
Lead-lined  iron  water-pipes,  55,  71 
Lectures : Carpenters'  Hall,  137,  361  ; for 
painters  and  decorators,  433  ; Royal 
Academy,  127,  187;  University  College, 
Liverpool,  34 

Leicestershire  granite  trade,  99 


Letters,  anonymous,  35 

Libraries : Brixton,  196 ; High  Ho'.born, 

366,  389  : Preston,  137 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  305 
Lid,  air-tight,  for  water-closet,  413 
Lighting,  electric  (see  “ Electric  lighting") 
Liverpool  : docks,  330 ; Post  Office,  37 
Lodging-houses,  Municipal  : London,  73  ; 

Leith,  434;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  95,  193 
London,  contour  map  of,  76 
London,  Elizabethan,  317 
London  Board  schools,  insanitary,  220  • 
London  Geological  Field-Class,  287 
Lovick,  the  late  T.,  219 
Liibke,  Prof.,  death  of,  294 
Lyric  Club,  A. A.,  394 


McEwan  Hall,  Edinburgh,  180 

Machinery,  stone-working,  19 

Magistrates,  new,  69,  301 

Maintenance  of  roads  in  Cornwall,  310 

Manchester  business,  a,  19 

Manufactory,  Birmingham,  412 

Map,  contour,  of  London,  76 

Map,  County  Councils'  river,  432 

Map  of  street  from  Holborn  to  Strand,  213 

Market,  Pontypool,  69 

Mason's  safety  treads,  118 

Masonic  Hall,  Tredegar,  475 

Medals,  Society  of  Arts,  492 

Merchant  Taylors'  Schools,  Liverpool,  453 

Middleton’s  safety  apparatus  for  hoists,  73 

Mining  statistics,  331 

Miscellaneous,  19,  37,  55,  75.  99,  117,  137, 
156,  181,  201,  220,  239,  257,  274,  295,  310, 
330.  354.  375.  394.  413.  435.  454.  475.  497 
Mission  Chapel,  Adamsdown,  354 
Mission  hall,  Bolton,  41 1 
Mission-house,  Poplar,  155 
Monastery,  St.  Lawrence's,  Ampleforth,  230 
Mortars,  cement,  and  sea- water,  497 
Mortising  machine,  new,  354 
Mortuary,  Westminster,  453 
Mouldings,  wood,  201 

Municipal  Buildings : Bath,  453  ; Bristol. 
136  ; Crewe,  54 ; Richmond,  474  ; St. 
Pancras,  34,  81,  95 

Municipal  lodging-houses:  Leith,  434 
London,  73  ; Newcastle-on-Tyne,  95,  193 
Mural  decoration,  Keim's,  455 
Museum,  proposed  Buckinghamshire,  99 
Music-hall,  Olympic,  213 


Nineteenth  Century  Art  Society,  31 1 
Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  230 
Nurses'  Home,  Holbeck,  294 


Obituary  :— Balfour,  W.,  252  ; Boulnois,  W. 
A.,  169,  180  , Br6tegnier,  G.,  9 : Bywaters, 
H.,  36;  Cabat,  M-,  265;  Carpenter,  R. 
H.,  303,  310,  319;  Chapon,  A.,  340; 
Cole,  Vicat,  R.A  , 294  ; Crowther,  J.  S., 
246,  252  ; Darcel,  A.,  422  ; Dallige  de 
Fontenay,  M..  9;  Derby,  the  Earl  of, 
323  ; Elgood,  J.  G.,  273  ; Galland,  V.  7 ; 
Gauvin,  A.,  9;  G6ly,  M.  L.,  166; 

Grfraldy,  F.,  340;  Gignon,  F.  FT, 

340;  Gledhill,  T.,  329;  Grunow,  K., 
198;  Henshaw,  E.  S.,  238;  Lefevre 
Deslouchamps,  M.,  166;  Lovick,  T., 
219;  Liibke,  Prof.,  294;  McLachlan,  J., 
393;  Moreau-Vauthier,  M.,  74,  Murat, 
M.,  340;  Norman,  A.,  36;  Peraire,  P., 
83;  Pettie,  J.  R.A.,  155;  Potter,  G., 
453  ; Pownall,  G.,  383  ; Shenton,  F.  K. 
j.,  323;  Snell,  G.,  273;  Strong,  A.  P., 
213,  219  ; Taine,  M.,  265 
Offices,  Leyton  Local  Board,  448 
‘‘Olympia,”  West  Kensington,  257 
Olympic  music  hall,  213 
Omnibuses,  eleciric  lighting  of,  55 
Opera  House,  Hall,  37 
"Oxford"  Music  Hall,  new,  74 
Oxford-street,  value  of  properly,  408 


Painting-trade,  the,  435 
Paris,  ice  in,  257 

Parish-rooms  : Carnforth,  294  ; Plymouth, 
74  ; Wolverton,  19 
Paz-k,  Stockton,  463 
Partnerships,  19,  68,  76,  111,  275 
Patents,  recent :— Artificial  marble,  56,  49S ; 
artificial  stone,  101,  436,  498  ; bricks,  101, 
239,  277.  31X,  394,  414,  436;  bricks  for 
paving,  139  ; casement  fastening,  376 ; 
ceilings,  277,  331  ; cement,  Portland,  139: 
cement  blocks,  355;  cement-mortar,  101  ; 
clamps,  77  : clamps  for  masonry,  181  ; 
composition  for  covering  walls,  101  ; 
concrete  walls,  138;  concrete -mixing, 
159  ; cowls,  39,  221,  258,  413,  436  ; damp- 
course,  408 ; disinfecting  apparatus,  181  ; 
door-checks  and  stops,  56,  296  ; door- 
bolts,  436  ; doors,  240  ; dmin-pipes,  138, 
=2t.  355.  497  1 drain-testing,  56,  258,  414, 
498 ; dry-rot,  prevention  of,  159 ; fire- 
places, 239,  31 1,  331,  456  ; fireproof  floors, 
x8z,  355;  floors,  fireproof,  181,  355  ; 
fireproof  walls,  39  ; flushing  syphons,  331  ; 
fuel-economiser,  159;  glazing,  221 ; girders, 
20;  heating  apparatus,  181  ; jambs,  77; 
kilns,  355  ; machine  for  carving  wood, 
498 ; mantel-pieces,  277  ; marble,  artjficial, 
56,  498;  masonry,  181  ; metallic  ceilings, 
27?.  33'  I mitre  cramp,  497  ; mortar,  101  : 
nails,  31 1 ; paints,  20,  221,  498  ; parquet 
flooring,  375  ; paving,  137,  139,  221,  455”, 
plaster,  101  ; plastering,  276  ; Portland 
cement,  139  ; pipe-joints,  296  ; pipes, 
affixing,  414  : roofing-clip,  139  ; roofs,  21, 
76,  221  ; sash-balance,  21  ; sash  pulleys, 
239;  saw  handles,  39 ; saws,  139  ; scaffold, 
portable,  56  ; sewer-pipes,  138,  221,  355, 
497  ; soil-pipes,  455  ; stair-treads,  77  ; 
stone,  artificial,  101,  436,  498  ; stone- 
dressing, 258;  stone-working,  138;  stoves, 
grates,  &c. , 159,  230;  trolley  for  sanitary 
pipes,  376;  varnish,  21;  ventilation  of 
soil-pipes,  455  ; ventilators,  21,  137,  138, 
159.  258,  311,  33'.  375.  376.  413  i wall 
decorations,  77,  221,  276,  456,  497  ; warm- 


ing. 39  '■  waste-pipes,  498  ; water-closets, 
39,  56,  22t,  258,  296,  376,  394,  435,  498  ; 
window  sashes,  101,  221,  239,  296,  311  ; 
windows,  77,  101,  22x,  276  ; wood  decora- 
tion, 138 

Pavilion,  Bournemouth,  324 
“ Pemberton's  Parlour,"  Chester,  75 
People's  Palace,  St.  Helen's,  Lancs.,  274 
Peterborough  Cathedral  : reredos,  117 
Pettie,  John,  R.A.,  death  of,  155 
Photographic  apparatus,  484 
Piers  : Bangor,  256 ; Bournemouth,  74 ; 

Clevedon,  256  ; Dover,  434 
Pig-iron,  American,  118 
Piles,  a town  built  upon,  214 
Pipe-joint,  self-adjusting,  99 
Pipes,  lead-lined,  55,  71 
Plumbers,  registered,  38,  99 
Pnompenh,  214 

Police  buildings  ; Cardiff,  412  ; Glasgow, 
54,  329  1 Handsworth,  98  ; S.  Shields,  495 
Post  Offices  ^Liverpool,  37  ; Paisley,  116 
Pottery  buildings,  Woodville,  137,  434 
Presentation  to  a surveyor,  333 
Preston,  Harris  Free  Library,  137 
Price  of  land  in  the  City,  80 
Properties  for  sale,  37,  123,  246,  257 
Public  Buildings,  Tredegar,  412 
Public  Offices,  Ilford,  69 
Pulpit,  Peel  Causeway,  295 


Railway  bridges,  steel  flooring  for,  75 
Railway  rates  and  the  granite  trade, '99 
Railway  stations:  Bucharest,  448,  Cleck- 
heaton,  118 ; Perth,  256;  Peterborough, 
354 ; Wallsend,  200 
Ransome,  A.,  & Co.,  19 
Record  Office  buildings,  new,  238 
Redditch,  art  exhibition,  118 
Refuse,  town,  disposal  of,  193 
Removals,  15,  38,  150,  239,  368,  422,  475 
Reredoses  : Pembroke,  408  ; Peterborough 
Cathedral,  117;  Trinity  Church,  Liver- 
pool, 38  ; Woodland,  455 
Restaurant,  Coventry-street,  238 
Richmond  Municipal  Buildings,  474 
Rjtchie,  Mr.  A.,  301 
Rivers,  pollution  of,  256,  412,  454 
Road  maintenance  in  Cornwall,  310 
Road-scarifier,  steam,  413 
Roman  Catholic  Church  - Building  News  : 
Ampleforth,  230  ; Aylesbury,  214  ; 
Carlisle,  306  : Felling,  495  ; Handsworth! 
374:  Kidsgrove,  136;  Kirkintilloch,  496; 
London,  305  ; Newport  (Mon.),  54  ; 

Tenby,  294 

Roman  remains  at  Neuss,  330 
Roof  washings  tank,  Roberts's,  497 
Roofing  in  China,  239 
Royal  Academicians,  new,  366 
Royal  Academy  lectures,  127 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  274 


Safety  Tread  Syndicate,  Limited,  118 
St.  Cuthbert's  Church  Halls,  Edinburgh,  114 
St.  Frideswide's  Mission  House,  Poplar,  15s 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Trafalgar-square,  465 
St.  Pancras  Municipal  Buildings,  34,  81,  95 
Salford,  artisans'  dwellings,  269 
Sanatoriums  : Cambridge,  374  ; Cardiff,  496 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  150 
Sanitary  work  in  Southport,  496 
Sanitary  and  Engineering  News,  19,  54, 
74,  S8.  1 17.  155.  256,  274.  294.  33°. 

_ 374-  394,  4'2,  434.  454.  475.  496 
Sanitation  111  India,  1:8 
Sash-fastener,  Pollock's,  201 
Saucer-stand,  adjustable,  for  Indian  ink,  137 
Scaffold,  Ayling's  portable,  375 
“ Scarifier"  for  macadam,  413 
School  Building  News: — Batley,  294; 
Belfast,  434  ; Birmingham,  453  ; Bourne- 
mouth. 180,  200;  Camberwell,  215; 

Cardiff,  454 ; Clacton,  250 ; Dewsbury, 
412;  Felling,  495;  Gravesend,  208; 
Greenwich,  454  : Hornsey,  256  ; Hor- 
sham, 393  ; Kilbirnie,  453  ; Liverpool,  294, 
453  ; London,  215,  238,  345,  434,  448,  454  ; 
Menston,  345;  New  Brighton,  374; 
Newcastle,  219;  Northwich,  53;  Ossett, 
495  ; Paisley,  393  ; Plymouth,  288  ; Port 
Talbot,  354  ; Pudsey,  294 ; Seacomhe, 
1 16  ; Sheffield,  54,  475  ; Shettleston,  393  ; 
Southwark,  448  ; Southwick,  495  ; Stroud 
Green,  434  ; Sunderland,  305  ; Willington 
Quay,  155  ; Witton,  53 
School-desk,  a model,  156 
School  furniture,  319 

School  of  wood-carving,  Abergavenny,  206 
Schools,  Christ's  Hospital,  345,  361 
Schools,  insanitary,  in  London,  220 
Scott's  Restaurant,  Coventry-street,  238 
Sea-water,  effects  on  cement  mortars,  497 
Sewerage  and  Drainage  : — Belfast,  200  : 
Bellingham,  274 ; Bournemouth,  294 ; 
Bradford,  200  ; Bury  St.  Edmunds,  471  ; 
Cardiff,  374  ; Chesterfield,  412  ; Clacton- 
on-Sea,  156  ; Clitheroe,  117  ; Clown,  294  ; 
Coventry,  475;  Craven  Arms,  156! 
Devonport,  374  : Dudley,  344 ; Eaton 
and  Eccleston,  374;  Eccles,  117;  Edin- 


burgh, 19,  412;  Elland,  412,  454; 

Grangetown,  374  ; Grimsby,  256  ; Gorton, 
330;  Halifax,  76;  Harrogate,  445,  471; 
Heatley,  274,  330;  Hendon  District,  382  ; 
Huddersfield,  454  : Lakenheath,  246  ; 
Leicester,  194 ; Leighton  Buzzard,  54  ; 
Maidenhead,  330;  Manchester  369; 
Monmouth,  156  ; Mossley,  256  ; Nelson, 
496  ; Northampton,  412  ; Oatlands,  374; 
Pennington,  294  ; Portishead,  98 ; Red- 
dish, 256  ; Shipley,  496;  Southport,  496  ; 
Stockport,  496  ; Wakefield,  200  ; Walsall 
Wood,  366  ; Weybridge,  374 
Sherborne,  new  buildings,  393 
Ship-canal,  Atlantic-Mediterranean,  323 
Shipping  Exchange,  Billiter-street,  98 
Shops,  West  Hartlepool,  495 
Slate  trade  in  1892,  37 
Smoking  concert,  Brass's,  220 
Society  of  Arts,  181,  484,  492 
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GENERAL  (continued):— 

Southport  : improvements,  38 ; sanitary 
work  in,  496 

Stafford  Technical  Schools,  389 
Stained  Glass  and  Decoration : — Armyn, 
374;  Bath  Abbey,  112,  130;  Bayswater, 
3x7  ; Boston  Spa,  413  ; Bridgnorth,  413  ; 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  19  ; Chislehurst, 
468 ; Edensor,  274 : Edinburgh,  374 ; 
Exeter,  156;  Fallowfield,  256;  Glasgow, 
475  ; Goole,  374  ; Haworth,  174  ; Heaton 
Moor,  54  ; Hillhead,  475  ; Largs,  19 ; 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  99  ; Littleton-on- 
Severn,  99  ; London,  156,  189,  218,  256, 
317  ; Manchester  Cathedral,  252  ; 
Murroes,  Forfarshire,  19  ; New  Wortley, 
256,  274;  Nottingham,  413;  Ossett,  54; 
Perth,  421 ; Scrooby,  156  ; Stalybridge, 
to;  Trossachs,  374;  Upton  Pyne,  54; 
Walkley,  156;  Westminster,  189,  2x8, 
256  ; Whitby,  274  ; Wolverhampton,  413 
Standard  gauge  for  matched  timber,  295 
Stanford's  contour  map  of  London,  76 
Stationers'  School,  Stroud  Green,  434 
Statistics,  mining,  331 
Steel : Bessemer,  154  ; open-hearth,  331 
Steel  flooring  for  railway  bridges,  75 


Stone-working  machinery,  19 
Street  maintenance,  Edinburgh,  345 
Strong,  the  late  A.  P.,  219 
Structures,  iron  and  steel,  38 
Surveyorships  : — Arnold  (Notts),  494  , 
Birkenhead,  18;  Bridgend,  18;  Bromley 
(Kent),  353  ; Cardiff,  74  ; East  Stonehouse, 
455  ; Heckmondwike,  329  ; Ireland,  492  ; 
Lichfield  (Diocesan),  76  ; Newington, 
413  ; Pembrokeshire,  394 ; St.  Alban’s 
(Diocesan),  271  ; St.  Helens,  119  ; Sutton 
(Surrey),  271 

Suspension  bridge  oyer  the  Indus,  55 
Swift's  patent  wall-tiles,  435 

Technical  College  and  Schools:  Darlington, 
117  ; Glasgow,  275  ; Halifax,  434  ; Leyton, 
448 ; Rochdale,  354  ; Stafford,  389 ; 
Widnes,  374  ; Winsford  and  Northwich, 

Testing  office  for  weights  and  measures,  219 
Thames,  condition  of  the,  435 
Theatres  : Aston,  Bjrmingham,  274  ; Bacup, 
37  ; Hull,  37  ; New  York,  330  ; Olympic, 
London,  213  ; Sheffield,  310 
Tiles,  wall,  435 

Tiling  : should  bricklayers  do  it  ? 239,  275,  ! 
302,  308,  326,  352,  391 


Timber,  standard  gauge  for,  295 

Tower,  fall  of,  near  Kendal.  137 

Towers  : Blackpool,  354  ; Walmer  Ch.,  329 

Town  built  upon  piles,  214 

Town  refuse,  disposal  of,  193 

Town-halls  ; Belfast,  74  ; Huddersfield,  250 ; 

Pontypridd,  454 
Trade  festivities,  i8r,  220 
Treads,  Mason’s  safety,  118 
Tylors',  Warwick-sq.,  37 

University  College,  Liverpool,  34 
University  buildings,  Aberdeen,  495 

1 Verdin  Technical  Schools,  174 
I Vienna,  proposed  exhibition,  75 
| Village,  a new,  180 
Volunteer  halls,  180,  219 

Wakefield  County  Offices,  153,  269,  287, 

29?.  324 

Wall-tiles,  patent,  435 
Walworth,  artisans'  dwellings  at,  238 
Warwick-sq uare,  City,  37 
Water  of  Leith,  the,  19,  412 
Watercloset  lid,  air-tight,  413 
Water-level  in  tanks,  indicating,  132 


Water-pipes,  lead-lined,  55,  71 
Water  Supply  : — Abercarne,  156  : Brox- 
bourne,  54 ; Bury  St.  Edmunds,  471  ; 
Cheshunt,  98  ; Chester,  256  ; Dundee, 
475  ; Glasgow,  98  ; Harrogate,  470 ; 
Hendon  District,  382  ; Innellan,  274 : 
Lakenheath,  245;  Leighton  Buzzard,  54 ; 
London,  70,  93,  131,  151,  195,  289,  462, 
482,  488  ; Long  Eaton,  404,  443  ; Matlock 
Bath,  412  ; Norton  (Yorks),  256  : Paris, 
265 ; Penistone,  54  ; Pinner,  382  ; Preston, 
155 ; Ramsgate,  435  ; Reading,  456  ; 
Southampton,  in  ; Venice,  246;  Welsh- 
pool, 200  ; Wormley,  54 
Waterworks.  Reading.  496 
Way,  the  lato  Mr.  Albert,  99,  137 
Wealth,  an  archaeologist's,  99,  137 
Weights  and  measures  testing  office,  219 
Westminster  : Coroner’s  Court,  453  _ 
Winch,  a new,  1 19 
Windmills,  Halladay,  55 
Window,  Houghton's  patent,  375 
Witte's  hand-winch,  119 
Wood  mouldings,  201 
Wood-carving  school,  Abergavenny,  206 
Working  Men's  College,  317 

Yorkshire  College  : art  school,  98 


ARCHITECTS,  Etc,,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED, 


Ambler,  L.,  drawing  room,  Eastbourne,  68 
Andrews,  Jaques,  & Rantoul,  “ Equitable  " 
Building,  Denver,  214 

Bacon,  P.,  & Bros.,  window,  Manchester 
Cathedral,  253 

Balfour,  R.  S.,  staircase,  Palazzo  Minelli, 
Venice,  68,  69 

Bedford,  F.  D.  : Bishop  Hatfield's  tomb, 
Durham  Cathedral,  429 : plan  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  347  ; choir,  Carlisle  Cathedral, 
346,  347  ; nave,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  from 
south  transept,  347 ; screen,  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  349 ; Manchester  Cathedral, 
252,  253  ; Villiers  tomb,  Westminster 

Abbey,  388,  410 

Belcher,  J.  : convalescent  home,  Chatham, 
234,  235  : house,  Royston,  234,  235  ; 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  12 
Berard,  M.,  and  Delmas,  F.,  Mus6e  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Lille.  31,  32 
Blomfield,  Sir  A.,  Chapel,  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge,  367,  ^68 

Bolton,  A.  T.,  design  for  terminus,  112,  113 
Brakspear,  H.,  plan  of  crypts,  York,  14 
Brewer,  H.  W.  : panorama  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  last  fifty  years,  12,  13  ; railway 
views  of  buildings  at  home  and  abroad, 
10,  11  ; view  in  Durham  Cathedral,  429 
Brooks,  J.  & Son,  hotel,  Deal,  468,  469 
Brown,  W.  E.  & F.,  offices,  City,  307 
Brvdon,  J.  M.  : house,  Bushey,  389  ; Village 
Hall,  Forest  Row,  389 
Buckler,  — , spire,  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  346 
Burne-Jones,  E.,  design  for  mosaic,  12 
Cave,  W.  F.,  houses,  Slough,  113 
Chapman,  E.  J.,  painted  glass,  112 
Charpentier,  F.,  monument,  Avignon,  270 
Clarke,  Somers,  and  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  : 

screen  and  stalls,  Morton  Church,  90,  92 
Clarke,  T.  C.,  & Son,  premises,  South 
Audley-st.,  150,  151 

Corder,  J.  S.,  sketches,  Clare,  Suffolk,  325 
Cresswefl,  H.  O.,  offices  Morning  Post , 130 
Crowther,  J.  S.,  window,  Manchester 
Cathedral,  253 

Dawber,  E.  G.  : Broadwell,  Gloucester- 
shire, 1 12,  113  ; Itton  Court,  Mon.,  388 


Delmas,  F.,  and  Berard,  M.,  Mus<£e  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Lille,  21,  32 
Douglas  & Fordham,  house,  Carnarvon,  194 
Drury,  A.,  sculpture,  “ Circe,”  448 
Dubrot,  — , brick  and  tile  carrier,  75 
Dunn,  Hansom,  & Dunn,  church,  &c., 
Carlisle,  306 

Ende  & Boeckmann  : bank  premises, 
Berlin,  234  ; law  courts,  Tokio,  288,  289 
Esquid,  P.  J.,  restoration  of  Hadrian's 
Villa,  12.  13 

Footitt,  W.  G.,  Durham  Cathedral,  428,  429 
Ford,  E.  O.,  sculpture,  “Applause,”  449 
Gamut,  T.,  room,  Crom  Castle,  131 
Gibson  & Russell,  County  Offices,  Wake- 
field, 324 

Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie,  church,  Ayles- 
bury, 214 

Grocock,  G.  H.,  houses,  Ledbury,  68,  69 
Guiminel,  M.,  monument,  Avignon,  270 
Gwatkin,  A.  L.,  friezes,  490,  491 
Hall£,  Miss  E.,  spandrels,  Chicago,  409 
Hardy,  M.,  proposed  church,  Lourdes,  32 
Hay,  T.  W.,  smoking-room  decoration,  324 
Hodges,  C.  C.,  plan  Durham  Cathedral, 

429. 

Hodkinson,  E.,  Chester  Cathedral,  172 
Horsley,  G.  C.  : ambo,  Sta.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin,  Rome,  173 ; design  for  small 
country  house,  50 
Huddart,  J.  J.,  proposed  hotel,  27 
Hunt,  R.  M.,  house,  Newport,  R.I.,  490 
Jackson,  T.  G.  : design  for  pianoforte,  12, 
13;  tower  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  346,  347 
Jones,  Inigo,  Banqueting  House,  White- 
hall, 368,  369 

Kayser  and  von  Grossheim,  hotel,  Cologne, 
468,  469 

Kitsell,  T.  R.,  pavement,  Siena  Cathedral, 
91,  112 

Knight,  Miss  E.,  window,  Bath  Abbey,  113 
Knight,  F.  G.,  shops,  &c.,  Chelsea,  13 
Koe,  L.  E.,  cartoon  for  draped  figure,  32,  33 
Lainson  & Son  : house  at  Uckfield,  448  ; 
mortuary  chapel,  Hebrew  Cemetery, 
Brighton,  448 

Lonsdale,  H.  W.  : dado,  Palazzo  Riccardi, 


Florence,  252  ; tomb,  San  Lorenzo  fuori- 
le-Mura,  Rome,  253 

Lovell,  R.  J.,  design  for  church,  New 
Elthnm,  151 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  and  Somers  Clarke, 
screen,  &c.,  Morton  Church,  90,  91,  92 
Mitchell,  Arnold  : house,  Harrow,  408, 
469  ; Durham  Cathedral,  428,  429  ; house, 
Stanmore,  469 

Morley,  W.  J.,  design  for  Technical 
Schools,  Accrington,  33,  55 
Mountford,  E.  W.  : Northampton  Insti- 
tute, Clerkenwell,  288  ; St.  Olave's 
Grammar  School,  Southwark,  448 
Mullins,  E.  R.,  frieze,  Grocers'  Hall,  234 
Nicholson,  C.  A.,  Tite  Prize  Design  for 
East  End  of  a Church,  130,  131 
Norrington,  J.  P.,  embankment,  Fulham, 
190 

Norton,  Joseph,  church,  Abbeydale,  194 
Nystrom,  G.,  Parliament  Houses,  Finland, 
150 

Oakley,  F.  P.,  plan,  Manchester  Cathedral, 
253 

Pape,  W.,  window,  Haworth  Church,  173 
Paul,  R.  W.  ; illustrations  of  Abbey  Dore, 
267,  268,  271  ; plan  of  Chester  Cathedral, 
172,  173  ; sketches  at  Chester  Cathedral, 
172,  173  ; plan  of  Ripon  Minster,  91  ; 
sketches  at  Ripon  Minster,  90,  91  ; Rolls 
Chapel,  Chancery-lane,  408  ; plan  of  York 
Minster,  13 

Pennell,  J.,  Chartres,  12 
Percival,  W.,  design  for  a timber  spire,  214 
Petrie,  Dr.  Flinders,  pavement  at  Tel-el- 
Amarna,  8 

Piggott,  F.  T.,  Japanese  architecture,  262, 
280,  281 

Pile,  B.  : Dispensary,  Marylebone,  289  ; 
mission  hospital,  Jerusalem,  33  ; Ripon 
Minster,  90 

Prynne,  G.  H.  F.,  church,  Staines,  490,  491 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  decorative  painting, 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  13 
Robinson,  P.,  porch,  Adel  Church,  150 
Robson,  E.  R.  : clock-tower,  People's 
Palace,  215  ; house  at  Hampstead,  68,  69  ; 


Wilson’s  Grammar  School,  Camberwell 
215 

Rice,  C>.  R.,  music  pavilion,  27 
Rope,  Miss  E.  M.,  spandrels,  Chicago,  408 
Riintz,  E.  A.,  design  for  Library,  Stoke 
Newington,  51 

Schcnck,  F.  E.  E.,  sculptured  panels,  490 
Sedding,  E.,  school,  ;<tc.,  Plymouth,  288 
Shoppee,  C.  J.  & C.  H.,  offices,  South- 
ampton-buildings,  235 

Smith,  Bernard  : billiard-room,  Bungay, 
388  ; monastery  and  church,  Ampleforth, 
270,  271 

Smith,  M.  M.,  studio-house,  33 
Smith,  T.  Roger,  laboratories,  University 
College,  423 

Spiers,  R.  P.  : historical  plan  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  51  ; illustrations  of  Byzantine 
ornament,  50,  51,  68,  69 
Statham,  H.  H.,  view  of  York  Minster,  12 
Stenhouse,  J.  A.,  hall  and  ball-room,  130 
Stewart,  James  S.,  design  for  railway 
terminus,  19^,  195 

Stone,  P.  G.,  tiles  found  at  Goring,  128 
Sulman  & Power,  Life  Office,  Sydney,  50 
Tail  & Harvey  : bishop  s throne,  St.  Mark’s, 
Torquay,  131  ; pulpit,  St.  Matthew's, 
Exeter,  131  ; reredos,  Colyford,  130 
Tate,  E.  R.,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  346 
Thorp,  W.  H.  : house,  Weetwood,  Leeds, 
368,  369 ; Second  Court,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  131 
Tree,  P.  H.,  house,  &c.,  Battle,  69 
Tulloch,  F.  H.,  Station  Hotel,  Fleet,  368 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  J.,  Seaton  Delaval  Hall, 
306 

Varian  & Sterner  : an  American  house,  27 
Waterhouse,  A.,  & Son,  bank,  Piccadilly, 
408,  409 

Webb,  Aston,  French  Church,  Soho-sq.,  448 
Webb,  Aston,  and  Bell,  E.  I.,  United 
Service  Institution,  368,  369 
Westlake,  N.  H.  J.,  decorative  frieze,  468 
Wimperis  & Arber,  gate-lodge  and  stabling, 
Chertsey,  368,  369 

Wyatt,  J.  Drayton,  tower,  St.  Michael's, 
Coventry,  306,  307 
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ABBEY  CHURCH,  Bath  : Part  of  East  Window  : Drawn 
by  Miss  E.  Knight,  112 

Abbey  Dore  : Doorway  to  Presbytery  : Drawn  by  R.  W. 

Paul,  267  ; Sketches  of  Detail,  268,  271  ; Plan,  271 
Abbey,  Margam  : Plan  of  Chapter- House,  268 
Abbey,  Westminster : Tomb  of  Sir  G.  Villiers  : Drawn  by 
F.  D.  Bedford,  388,410 
Almshouses,  Chipping  Campden,  389 
Ambo,  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Rome  : Drawn  by  G.  C. 
Horsley,  173 

Ambone,  Fragment  of,  St.  Salvatore,  Brescia,  51 
Arcade  in  Lantern  Tower,  Durham,  431 
Architecture,  English,  of  the  last  Fifty  Years  : A Panorama 
Composed  and  Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  12,  13 


BACK-GARDEN  Views  : Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  10, 11 
Ball-Room,  J.  A.  Stenhouse,  Architect,  130 
Bank,  National  Provincial,  Piccadilly  : A.  Waterhouse  & 
Son,  Architects,  408,  409 

Bank  Premises,  Berlin,  for  the  Disconto  Gesellscha/t ; 

Ende  & Boeckmann,  Architects,  234 
Banqueting  House,  Whitehall : Inigo  Jones,  Architect, 
368,  369 

Baptistery  of  Caliste,  Cividale,  51 

Baths  of  Constantine  : Plan,  84 

Bell-Towers  of  Buddhist  Temples,  Japan,  280- 


Billiard-Room,  Bungay*:  B.  Smith,  Architect,  388 
Bricks,  Dovetailed,  Shoppee's,  375 

Broadwell,  Gloucestershire:  New  Wing:  E.  G.  Dawber, 
Architect,  112,  113 

Buildings,  Railway  Views  of : Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer, 


CAPITAL,  Nine  Altars,  Durham,  430 
Capital  and  Vaulting  Shaft,  Abbey  Dore,  Drawn  by  R.  W. 
Paul,  268 

Capitals,  St.  Lorenzo  Fuori-le-Mura,  and  St.  Stefano 
Rotondo,  Rome,  49  ; St.  Apollinare  in  Classe ; San 
Vitale,  Ravenna  ; and  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  68,  60 
Carrier  for  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Dubrot's,  75 
Cartoon  for  Draped  Figure  : “ Mary  Magdalene  at  the 
Sepulchre  : ” By  Mr.  L.  E.  Koe,  32,  33 
Cathedral,  Amiens  : Plan,  148 
Cathedral,  Beauvais  : Section,  148 
Cathedral,  Canterbury,  on  the  Lyceum  Stage,  307 
Cathedral,  Notre  Dame,  Paris  : Plan,  149 
Cathedral,  Siena  : Marble  Pavement  : Drawn  by  T.  R. 
Kitsell,  91,  1 12 

Cathedral  and  Houses,  Chartres : Drawn  by  J.  Pennell, 

Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales  : — 

Carlisle;  Drawn  by  E.  R.  Tate,  346;  P|qn,  Drawn  by 
F.  D.  Bedford,  347,  372 ; View  jn  Cqoir,  Drawn  by 


Cathedrals  ( continued ) ; — 

F.  D.  Bedford,  346,  347  ; View  of  Nave  from  South 
Transept:  Drawn  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  347;  Screen 
between  Chancel  and  North  Aisle  : Drawn  by  F.  D. 
Bedford,  349 

Chester  : Drawn  by  E.  Hodkinson,  172  ; Plan.  Measured 
and  Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  172,  173  ; Cloisters  and 
Refectory,  Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul,  172  ; Shrine  of 
St.  Werburgh  : Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul,  173  ; Pulpit 
in  Refectory,  Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul,  173 
Durham  : Drawn  by  Arnold  Mitchell,  428,  429  ; Plan, 
Drawn  by  C.  C.  Hodges,  42S,  429 ; View  Across 
West  End  of  Nave,  Drawn  by  W.  G.  Footitt,  428  ; 
Galilee:  Drawn  by  W.  G.  Footitt,  429;  Nine  Altars, 
Drawn  by  W.  G.  Footitt,  429  ; View  in  South  Transept : 
Drawn  by  W.  G.  Footitt,  429  ; View  in  South  Aisle  of 
Nave:  Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  429;  Bishop 
Hatfield's  Tomb : Drawn  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  429 ; 
Doorway,  Cloisters  : Drawn  by  W.  G.  Footitt,  429 ; 
Capital,  Nine  Altars,  430;  Arcade  in  Lantern -Tower, 
431  ; Arcading,  Nine  Altars,  431  ; Sanctuary  Knocker, 
431  ; Vaulting  of  Gateway,  432,  Glazing  Quarries,  432 
Manchester:  Drawn  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  252,  253  ; Plan, 
Measured  and  Drawn  by  F.  P.  Oakley,  253 , Window, 
by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & Bros.  : Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther, 
Architect,  253;  Entrance. to  Chapter  House  : Drawn 
iiV-  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  252 
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Ripon  Minster:  Drawn  by-B.  Pite,  oo;  'Plan,  Measured 
and  Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  <51  ; Plan  of  Saxon  Crypt, 
3g  ; Hg,ad  of  Effigv  of , Sir  Thomas  Markenfield, 
Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul.  90;  Interior  of  the  Chapter 
House,  Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul,  91 
York  Minster : Drawn  by  the  Editor,  12  : Plan, 
Measured  and  Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  13  ; Ironwork 
on  Lids  of  Cope  Chest,  n ; Plan  of  the  Crypts,  Drawn 
by  H.  R.  Brakspear,  14 

Chancel  Screen,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Morton  : J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite  and  Somers  Clarke,  Architects,  00 
Chapel.  Mortuary,  Brighton  : Lainson  & Son,  Archts.,  449 
Chapel,  Rolls,  Chancery-lane  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  408 
Chapel,  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge  : Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
A.  R.A.,  Architect,  367,  368 
Chapter- House,  Margam  Abbey,  268 

Chapter-House,  Ripon:  Interior:  Sketched  by  R.  \V. 
Paul,  91 

Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  : recently  demolished,  270 
Chimneys  at  Clare  : Sketched  by  J.  S.  Corder,  325 
Choir,  Carlisle  Cathedral  : Drawn  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  346 
Church,  Abbeydale,  Sheffield  : Joseph  Norton,  Archt.,  194 
Church,  Adel  : Porch,  Drawn  by  P.  Robinson,  130 
Church,  French  Protestant,  Soho-sq.  : Interior : Aston 
Webb,  Architect,  448 

Church,  proposed,  I.ourdes:  M.  Hardv,  Architect,  32.  33 
Church,  New  Eltham  : Design  for:  R.  J.  Lovell,  Archi- 
tect?i5i 

Church,  Poslingford : Doorway:  Sketched  by  John  S. 
Corder,  325 

Church,  R.C.,  and  Rectory,  Carlisle:  Dunn,  Hansom,  & 
Dunn,  Architects,  306 
Church  of  St.  Bardias,  Salonica  : Plan,  85 
Church  of  St.  Joseph,  Aylesbury  : Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie, 
Architects.  214,  215 

Church  of  St.  Mary-the-Virgin,  Oxford  : Tower,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  Restored  : T.  G.  Jackson,  A.R.A.,  Architect, 
34<>.  347 

Church  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry  : Tower  and  Spire  ; 

Measured  and  Drawn  by  the  late  J.  D.  Wyatt,  306,  307 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  Morton,  Gainsborough  : Chancel- 
Screen,  Organ-Case,  and  Stalls  : J.  T.  Micklethwaite  and 
Somers  Clarke,  Architects,  90,  91,  92 
Church,  new,  Staines  : G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  Architect, 
490,  491 

Church,  Town,  Design  for  East  End  : By  C.  A. 
Nicholson,  130,  131 

Church  and  Monastery,  Ampleforth : Bernard  Smith, 
Architect,  270,  271 

Clock-Tower,  People's  Palace,  Mile  End  : E.  R.  Robson, 
Architect,  215 

Cloisters,  Chester  Cathedral  : Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul,  172 
College,  St.  John’s,  Cambridge  : Part  of  Second  Court  : 

Sketched  by  W.  H.  Thorp,  131 
Convalescent  Home,  Chatham  : J.  Belcher,  Architect,  234 
Cottage.  Harrow-on-the-Hill  : Arnold  Mitchell,  Archt.,  400 
Council  Chamber,  Chartered  Institute  of  Accountants : 
J.  Belcher,  Architect,  12 

County  Council  Offices,  Wakefield : Gibson  & Russell, 
Architects,  324,  325 

Court.  Second,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Part  of : 

Sketched  by  W.  H.  Thorp,  131 
Crypt,  Saxon,  of  Ripon  Minster  : Plan,  89 


DADO  in  Chapel,  Palazzo  Riccardi,  Florence  : Drawn  by 
H.  W.  Lonsdale,  232 

Decoration,  Mosaic  : Church  of  St.  Paul,  Rome  : Designed 
by  E.  Burne-Jones,  A.R.A.,  12 
Decoration  for  Smoking-Room  : Designed  by  T.  W.  Hay, 
324 

Decorative  Frieze:  ‘‘Holy  Women  of  the  New  Testament," 
by  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  468 

Decorative  Friezes,  Designed  by  A.  L.  Gwatkin,  490,  491 
Decorative  Painting,  “Summer,”  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Paris  : By  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  13 
Decorations,  Medici  Chapel,  Riccardi  Palace,  Florence  : 

Drawn  by  H.  W.  Lonsdale,  252 
Design  for  Church,  New  Eltham  : R.  J.  Lovell,  Archt.,  151 
Design  for  East  End  of  a Town  Church  (Tite  Prize) : By 
C.  A.  Nicholson,  130,  131 

Design  for  Library,  Stoke  Newington  : By  E.  A.  Runtz,  51 
Design  for  Painted  Glass  : By  E.  J.  Chapman,  112 
Design  for  Technical  Schools,  Accrington,  : By  W.  J. 
Morley,  Architect,  33,  55 

Design  for  a Timber  Spire  : By  Walter  Percival,  214 
Designs  for  Friezes  : By  A.  L.  Gwatkin,  490,  491 
Designs  for  a Railway  Terminus  : By  A.  T.  Bolton,  Soane 
Medallist,  1 12,  113  : by  Mr.  James  S.  Stewart,  194,  193 
Diagrams  illustrating  Articles  on  Chemistry  (“  The 
Student’s  Column"),  36,  72,  73,  136,  154,  180,  273,  353, 
,373.  45=».493 

Diagrams  illustrating  Letters  on  the  Egyptian  Cavetto, 

Diagrams  illustrating  Letters  on  Scenery  of  “ Recket,"  307 
Diagrams  Showing  Geological  Formation  of  the  Sandgate 
District,  186 

Dispensary,  Marylcbone  : B.  Pite,  Architect,  288,  2S9 
Door  of  Presbytery,  Abbey  Dore  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul, 

Doorway,  Adel  Church  : Drawn  by  P.  Robinson,  150 
Doorway  to  Chapter  House,  Manchester  : Drawn  by  F.  D. 
Bedford,  252 

Doorway,  Church  at  Wang  : Decorative  Work,  147 
Doorway,  Durham  Cathedral  : Drawn  by  W.  G.  Footitt, 

429 

Doorway,  Poslingford  Church  : Sketched  by  J.  S.  Corder, 

3*5 

Drain-Pipe  Joint,  Doulton's  Self-Adjusting,  09 
Drawing-Room,  Eastbourne  : L.  Ambler,  Architect,  63 


EFFIGY  of  Sir  Thomas  Markenfield,  Ripon  Cathedral: 

Head  : Sketched  by  R.  W.  Paul,  90 
Embankment  Wall,  Concrete,  at  Fulham  : J.  P.  Norring- 
ton.  Engineer,  190 

“ Enneakrttnos"  Excavations,  Athens:  Plan,  from  the 

Exhibition,  Chicago  : Sculptural  Decorations  of  English 
Portion  of  the  Women's  Building  : Miss  E.  M.  Rope  and 
Miss  E.  Halle,  Sculptors,  408,  409 

FIGL  RE,  Draped  : Royal  Academy  Prize  Cartoon  : By 
L,  E.  Roe,  32,  33 
Flush-Tank,  Merrill's  Patent,  75 
Frieze,  Grocers'  Hall  : E.  R.  Mullins,  Sculptor,  234 
Frieze,  "Holy  Women  of  the  New  Testament'  : By 
N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  468 

F.  iezes,  Decorative  : Designed  by  A.  L.  Gwatkin,  490,  491 


GATE-LODGE  and  Stabling,  Chertsey  : Wimperis  & 
Arber,  Architects,  368,  369 
Gateway  of  St.  John's  Priory,  Cierkenwell,  483 
Gateways  or  Torii  of  Japanese  Temples:  Illustrating 
Article  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Piggott,  262,  280,  281 
Grammar  School,  St.  Olave's,  Southwark  : E.  W.  Mount- 
ford,  Architect,  448 

Grammar  School,  Wilson’s,  Camberwell  : E.  R.  Robson, 
Architect,  215 

“Grip"  Safety  Apparatus  for  Hoists,  Middleton's,  75 

HADRIAN’S  VILLA,  Tivoli:  Restoration  by  M.  P.  J. 
Esquie,  Architect,  12,  13 

“ Hall,"  the,  Hampstead  : E.  R.  Robson,  Architect,  68,  69 
Hall,  Village,  Forest  Row  : J.  M.  Brydon,  Architect,  389 
Hall  and  Ball-room  : J.  A.  Stenhouse,  Architect,  130 
Hall  of  the  Institute  of  Accountants : J.  Belcher, 
Architect,  12 

Hinges  : Notre  Dame.  Paris,  460;  St.  Albans  Abbey,  460 
Home,  Convalescent,  Chatham  : J.  Belcher,  Archt.,  234 
Hospital,  Mission,  Jerusalem,  B.  Pite,  Architect,  33 
Hotel,  “ Cathedral,"  Cologne  : Kayser  & Von  Grossheim, 
Architects,  46S,  469 

Hotel,  Fleet,  Hants  : F.  H.  Tulloch,  Architect,  368,  369 
Hotel,  Proposed  : J.  J.  Huddart,  Architect,  27 
Hotel,  South-Eastern,  Deal : James  Brooks  & Son, 
Architects,  468,  460 

House,  American  : Varian  & Sterner,  Architects,  27 
House,  Uckfield  : Lainson  & Son,  Architects,  448,  449 
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English  Architecture  of  the  last 
Half  Century. 


commenorating 
the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  ex- 
istence of  this 
journal,  it  is 
natural  to  look 
back  and  consider 
the  achievements 
and  the  progress  of 
English  architec- 
ture during  that 
period;  a period 
which,  if  architectually  speaking  it  has  been 
uncertain,  varying  and  divided  with  its  aims, 
lias  nevertheless  been  one  of  great  activity 


and  energy  in  building  ; which  has  seen  the 
[production  of  some  of  the  most  important 
English  buildings  of  the  modern  era,  besides 
a host  of  smaller  buildings  many  of  which, 
considered  singly,  have  been  of  great  archi- 
tectural merit,  and  which  taken  collectively 
represent  a very  remarkable  total  of  architec- 


tural achievement. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  promote 
architectural  enterprise  during  the  past  half 
century.  In  regard  to  our  great  public 
buildings,  those  of  national  importance 


especially,  we  have  been  in  a state  of 
transition.  While  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment in  these  modern  days  has  become 
more  and  more  complicated,  the  old  build- 
ings which  had  served  their  purpose 
somehow  during  the  previous  century 
had  become  more  and  more  palpably 
insufficient  for  the  accommodation  de- 
manded. The  fire  which  in  1834  destroyed 
the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  probably  only 
hastened  by  a few  years  a rebuilding  of  the 
palace  of  legislature  which  must  have  been 
very  soon  recognised  as  a necessity  of  the 
times.  Indeed,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  illustrations  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  as  they  existed  just  previous  to 
the  fire  may  well  wonder  how  we  had 
managed  up  to  that  period  to  be  content 
with  such  miserably  inadequate  buildings, 
whether  considered  practically  or  archi- 
tecturally; buildings  with  no  kind, of  archi- 
tectural dignity,  and  planned  like  a rabbit 
warren.  Following  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  central  home  of  legislature  arose 
naturally  the  ambition  to  provide  more  suit- 
able and  more  centralised  accommodation 
for  the  great  official  departments  connected 
with  the  Government  service,  and  hence 
arosethecompetitions  for  new  Foreign  Offices, 


War  and  Admiralty  offices  (the  latter 
abortive  in  a great  measure),  and  for 
rebuilding  and  centralising  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice.  Provincial  towns  caught 
the  spread  of  the  movement ; they  would 
also  have  their  municipal  life  architecturally 
illustrated,  andhence  thesuccessive  springing 
up  of  the  large  town  halls  and  municipal  offices, 
which  is  still  going  on.  Concurrently  with 
this  spirit  of  renovation  in  Government  and 
municipal  concerns,  came  the  spirit  of  church 
revival,  shaking  up  a church  and  church- 
going people  from  their  long  placid  acqui- 
escence in  the  unpicturesque  church  and 
perhaps  rather  somnolent  ecclesiastical  life  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century  ; holding  before 
them  the  Mediaeval  idea  of  passion  aspiration 
and  passionate  mysticism,  and  leading  them 
to  desire  the  erection  of  buildings  more  in 
accordance  with  the  new  spirit  which  had 
entered  into  the  national  church.  Whether 
this  ecclesiastical  revival  was  either  in  an 
intellectual  or  in  a spirital  sense  an  unmixed 
good  — there  are  those  who  still  think 
it  an  unmixed  evil — is  a point  which  we  are 
not  bound  to  consider  here  ; we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  its  effect  upon  architecture, 
which  was  indubitable.  New  churches,  in- 
tended to  emulate  the  spirit  of  the  Medireval 
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buildings,  with  due  regard  to  necessary 

economy  (“  say  thirty  shillings  more  and  have 
a tower  and  spire  at  once,'’  as  Pugin  once 
wrote  to  a church  committee),  sprung  up 
everywhere,  and  this  modern  phase  of  English 
feeling  has  left  its  architectural  mark  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  For  with  the 
sympathy  for  Mediaeval  faith  came  the  sym- 
pathy and  even  passion  for  Mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, which  ruled  for  some  forty 
years  in  the  land : it  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  say  which  feeling  arose  first ; no  doubt 
each  reacted  on  the  other ; but  in  all  pro- 
bability the  revival  of  Mediaeval  church 
architecture  was  mainly  due  to  the- revival 
of  Mediaeval  religious  feeling  ; the  two  things 
are  connected  together,  just  as  the  revival  of 
Queen  Anne  architecture  is  connected  with 
that  reflux  of  feeling  which  has  created  of 
late  years  a new  sympathy  for  the  literature 
and  thought  of  the  formerly  much-reviled 
eighteenth  century. 

The  new  interest  in  house  and  street 
architecture,  which  is  a prominent  feature 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  account  for.  It  is  probably  to  some 
extent  the  result  of  the  education  of  taste  in 
regard  to  matters’of  decoration  and  furniture, 
which  has  been  gradually  progressing  in  this 
country  since  the  1851  exhibition;  an  ex- 
hibition crowded  with  objects  of  what  we 
should  now  think  the  most  vulgar  taste,  but 
which  nevertheless  was  the  starting-point  of 
a new  era,  a suggestion  of  the  idea  that  the 
national  cultivation  of  taste  in  decorative  art 
was  an  object  worth  striving  for,  and  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  Kensington  Museum 
and  much  “culture.”  It  may  not  follow  neces- 
sarily that  those  who  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate a good  style  of  design  in  furniture  and 
decoration  should  be  desirous  to  have  the 
exteriors  also  of  their  houses  decorative, 
since  we  know  that  in  the  last  cen- 
tury it  was  not  so.  The  great  square  lump 
of  Lord  Carrington  s house,  for  instance, 
till  recently  facing  the  Horse  Guards,  had 
nothing  architectural  to  commend  it  ex- 
ternally, yet  it  contained  the  most  charming 
and  refined  interior  decoration,  as  was  the 
case  with  many  other  eighteenth  century 
London  houses.  The  fact  perhaps  was  that 
in  that  period  the  outside  of  the  house  was 
not  thought  of  much  importance  in  an 
architectural  sense;  it  was  the  weather 
screen  only,  and  the  artistic  amenities  were 
reserved  for  the  interior;  the  house,  in  fact, 
was  regarded  only  as  an  interior.  Now,  we 
have  arrived  at  a perception  that  a house- 
exterior  is  worth  thinking  of,  both  for  one's 
own  pleasure  and  that  of  one’s  neighbours, 
and  there  is  no  department  of  architecture, 
on  the  whole,  in  which  the  recent  develop- 
ment has  been  so  marked  and  so  satisfactory, 
as  it  has  been  in  street  architecture. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  half  century 
on  which  we  are  looking  back,  the  taste  for 
a somewhat  cold  and  correct  style  of 
columnar  architecture  for  public  buildings 
was  still  surviving  ; it  has  in  fact  in  a measure 
survived  ever  since  in  a spasmodic  way,  for 
though  we  have  seen  a more  chateau-like 
style  adopted  for  recent  public  buildings,  the 
picturesque  superseding  the  Classical,  yet 
lrom  time  to  time  a large  town-hall  or  other 
such  edifice  is  still  built  in  which  the 
architect  has  nothing  more  to  offer  us  than 
the  Greek  or  Roman  columns  and  Italian 
details  which  were  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  considered  dc  rigucur  for  public 
buildings  and  banks  and  other  such  insti- 
tutions. At  the  time  we  refer  to,  Sir  William 
I ite,  that  most  typically  respectable  of 
respectable^  architects,  had  just  completed 
the  Royal  Exchange  ; much  admired  at  first, 
grumbled  at  soon  afterwards  by  those  who 
most  used  it,  as  witness  our  own  columns 
in  the  following  year,  under  the  heading 
“ The  Royal  Exchange  and  its  defects."  The 
defects  were  draughts  and  discomfort  of 
various  kinds,  and  a prayer  was  expressed 
that  the  central  area  might  be  covered  in  ; a 
wish  now  realised,  though  not  till  forty  years 
or  more  after  the  building  was  erected. 
Burlington  House  was  still  in  statu  quo , with 
its  single  stoiy  and  its  massive  gateway  and 


colonnade,  now  going  to  spoil  on  the  river 
bank  at  Battersea.  Montague  House  was 
m process  of  being  used  and  partially 
transformed  as  the  British  Museum,  the 
heavy  panelled  screen-wall  and  gateway 
still  flanked  Great  Russell-street,  where  the 
lofty  gilt  railings  now  are.  It  was  not  til! 
five  years  into  our  half-century  (1847)  that 
Sir  Robert  Smirke  carried  out  the  columned 
front  of  the  Museum  as  we  now  sec  it ; a 
design  which  is  so  far  apart  from  the  archi- 
tectural taste  of  the  era  to  which  it  belongs 
that  one  is  always  tempted  to  imagine  the 
British  Museum  older  than  it  really  is  ; it 
seems  distant  lrom  us,  architecturally,  by  a 
good  deal  more  than  half  a century,  'it  was, 
in  fact,  a survival  from  an  earlier  period,  by 
an  architect  who  retained  the  academical 
tastes  of  the  old  school.  Useless  as  the 
colonnade  is,  however,  it  imparts  a certain 
classic  dignity  to  the  building,  and  a well- 
known  artist  living  opposite  to  it,  who  chiefly 
concerns  himself  with  the  paintingof  architec- 
ture, declares  that  those  columns,  seen  under 
various  lights,  are  a constant  source  of  plea- 
sure and  interest  to  him.  Indeed  the  fact 
that  a Classic  colonnade  is  an  anachronism 
does  by  no  means  prevent  it  being  a very 
agreeable  object  to  the  eye— if  we  have  not 
too  much  of  it. 

But  while  respectable  academical  archi- 
tects were  still  finding  an  innocent  pleasure 
in  colonnades,  a great  national  building  was 
being  commenced  in  a very  different  style. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  is  rather  an 
exception,  however,  in  regard  to  its  style, 
which  was  not  due  either  to  the  work  of  the 
architect  or  to  the  general  or  popular  taste 
of  the  day,  but  to  a bureaucratic  decree.  The 
Gothic  movement  had  commenced  before  the 
competition  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  its  early  development  showed  a certain 
predilection  for  Perpendicular  architecture, 
as  in  the  gimcrack  plaster  sham  Gothic 
churches  of  Rickman  and  others,  but  there 
would  have  been  no  public  expectation  that 
the  T udor  style  should  have  been  adopted 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  certainly 
Barry  would  never  have  adopted  if  it  left 
to  himself.  But  it  was  ruled  that  the 
style  was  to  be  Gothic  or  Elizabethan — Late 
Gothic  being  probably  intended— from  a tacit 
feeling,  apparently,  that  these  were  styles 
essentially  English  and  connected  with  a 
great  period  of  English  history.  Barry’s  pre- 
dilections were  all  Italian,  and  Bridgewater 
House  and  the  Reform  and  Travellers’  Clubs 
(the  first-named  commenced  nearly  at 
the  beginning  of  our  half-century),  exhibit 
his  natural  predilections  as  an  archi- 
tect. We  have  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
officially  fettering  the  taste  ot  our  architects 
in  regard  to  more  than  one  national  building, 
and  probably  Barry  would  have  done  better 
with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had  he  been 
allowed  to  treat  it  in  his  own  way  and  in  his 
own  style.  But,  making  allowance  for  these 
disadvantages,  and  for  the  frittering  of  the 
surface  of  the  building  by  repetitions  of 
small  detail,  we  must  hold  that  it  is  a 
building  in  the  main  worthy  of  the  nation 
and  of  its  purpose. 

At  all  events  opportunities  for  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  great  national  buildings 
have  produced  nothing  equal  to  it  since. 
One  or  two  great  opportunities  we  have  had, 
but  the}'  have  either  been  thrown  away 
through  the  mismanagement  or  false  economy 
of  the  Government,  or  the  architects  em- 
ployed have  not  succeeded  in  making  the 
most  ot  the  occasion.  The  next  great 
opportunity  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament— 
viz.,  the  Foreign  Office  competition,  occurred 
in  1856-7.  There  was  as  much  public 
interest  excited  by  this  as  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  competition.  The  218  designs 
sent  in  were'  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall 
in  1857,  and  we  find  it  noted  in  our  columns 
that  it  was  estimated  that  10,000  people 
visited  them  on  the  first  day  of  the  show ; 
a curious  contrast  to  the  public  apathy  with 
which  competitions  are  usually  regarded 
now,  but  unfortunately  there  have  been  so 
many  competition  fiascos  that  people  have 
ceased  to  expect  much  from  a great  architec- 
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tural  competition  now.  Some  fine  designs 
were  sent  in,  but  the  result  was  a curious  kind 
ot  shuffling  of  the  cards,  whereby  the  first 
premiated  design  by  Messrs.  Coe  & Hofland 
was  afterwards  set  aside  in  favour  of  an 
Italian  Gothic  design  by  Scott,  and  thisagain 
set  aside  because  Lord  Palmerston,  then  in 
office,  chose  to  act  as  arbiter  of  esthetics 
also,  and  ruled  that  a Gothic  Foreign  Office 
could  not  be  allowed.  The  Classic  design 
which  Scott  produced  (against  his  ©win 
principles)  is  poor  enough,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  decision  of  the 
Government  when  the  question  was 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  (July  8, 
1S61),  when  Mr.  Cowper  addressed  the 
House  in  a speech  which  was  more 
humorous  than  he  was  aware  of,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument  being— “Why,  aU 
public  buildings,  in  all  respectable  cities,  are 
Classic  or  Italian  ; therefore,  how  can  we 
have  a Gothic  Foreign  Office?”  And  so- 
ended  this  curious  and  unfortunate 

episode,  leaving  us  a poor  building  designed 
by  an  architect  working  against  his  will 
and  at  the  command  of  a Prime  Minister 
who  would  meddle  with  things  that  he 
did  not  understand.  A still  greater  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  however,  in  connexion  with, 
the  Foreign  Office  scheme,  for  Sir  Charles 
Barry  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall  at  the 
same  time  a splendid  plan  for  the  collection 
ot  all  the  Government  offices  in  one  vast 
group  of  buildings  extending  from  Great 
George-street  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
facing  on  Whitehall  and  on  St.  James’s  Park, 
with  communication  through,  and  open 
colonnaded  courtyards.  This  would  have 

been  a scheme  really  worth  carrying  out 

one  of  the  greatest  architectural  opportunities 
any  city  ever  had;  now  only  one  of  the 
architectural  “ might-have-beens.” 

In  1863  came  the  next  great  chance  for 
national  architecture,  in  the  Law  Courts 
Competition,  this  time  a limited  competition, 
which  also  attracted  great  public  interest. 
Here  again  there  was  a kind  of  shuffle  of  the 
cards,  for  E.  M.  Barry  won  the  competition 
for  plan  and  Street  for  design,  and  they 
were  appointed  to  work  together;  the  result 
being  that  Barry  was  pushed  out.  The  Law 
Courts,  as  a Gothic  public  building,  is  a 
curious  contrast,  in  its  sturdy  and  rather 
grim  style,  to  the  Gothic  of  the  Houses  ot 
Parliament ; a contrast  indicative  of  the  path 
of  the  Gothic  revival,  which  in  the  main  has 
been  still  from  the  later  towards  the  earlier 
styles,  ending  with  a preference  on  the  part 
of  many  for  Transitional  work.  The  per- 
suasion seems,  however,  to  have  forced  itself 
on  the  world  at  last  that  early  Gothic 
is  not  the  style  for  modern  life,  and 
the  Law  Courts  is  probably  the  last  public 
building  of  any  importance,  which  will 
be  built  in  pure  Gothic  style.  The  same 
change  of  feeling  may  be  noted  in  domestic 
architecture.  Mr.  Burges’s  early  Gothic 
house,  built  for  himself,  with  its  curiously 
piquant  furniture  and  decorations,  is  still  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  period,  but  no  one 
would  do  that  kind  of  thing  now. 

The  Law  Courts  competition  is  memorable 
for  the  amount  of  power,  talent,  and  origi- 
nality displayed  in  the  drawings  as  a whole. 
The  design  of  Burges  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  studied  it  at  the  time,  and  others  in 
the  set  showed  a remarkable  degree  of  talent 
and  originality;  it  may  bedoubted  whether  any 
similar  competition  at  the  present  moment 
would  give  us  a collection  of  designs  ot 
equal  power.  Certainly  the  next  Govern- 
ment competition  did  not,  that  for  the  War 
and  Admiralty  offices  in  1884.  On  the 
contrary,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  what 
struck  one  in  general  was  the  poverty 
and  commonplace  character  of  the  designs. 
But  both  the  public  and  architects  had1 
begun  (from  experience)  to  distrust  these 
great  competitions,  and  neither  did  the 
public  come  to  see  the  drawings  nor  did 
the  leading  architects  (for  the  most  part) 
compete.  This  want  of  public  interest  was 
again  shown  in  the  case  of  the  limited  com- 
petition for  the  Imperial  Institute,  which 
excited  little  attention,  and  where  the  designs 
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| were  not  a remarkable  set ; but  the  one 
selected  was  certainly  the  best,  and  is  an 
appropriate  culmination  to  the  work  of  an 
architect  who  has  made  a style  of  his  own. 
Here,  as  in  the  Law  Courts,  the  executed 
, design  is  a landmark  of  the  progress  or 
j change  of  architectural  taste : each  of  these 
1 buildings  representing  the  architectural  taste 
predominant  at  the  time  the  competition  was 
held. 

Among  the  prominent  public  buildings  of 
the  municipal  class  considerable  interest 
attaches  to  the  one  which  resulted  from  the 
competition  for  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts 
in  1858,  gained  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and 
forming  the  first  of  a series  of  large  buildings 
connected  with  his  name,  all  marked  by 
admirable  planning  and  by  a treatment  of 
Gothic  materials  specially  his  own,  and 
which  may  be  said  on  the  whole  to  be 
eminently  municipal  in  character.  The  most 
typical  Gothic  municipal  building  of  the 
period  is  perhaps  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall,  carried  out  by  the  same  architect  about 
ten  years  later.  In  1854  St.  George’s  Hall 
at  Liverpool  was  approaching  completion ; 
one  of  the  last  of  the  great  columnar 
buildings  of  the  period,  but  distinguished 
from  such  examples  as  that  of  the  British 
Museum  by  the  element  of  originality  in  the 
treatment  both  of  masses  and  details 
which  characterises  it,  and  by  a really 
new  treatment  of  portions  of  the  exterior 
in  the  shape  of  a kind  of  translation  of 
Egyptian  architecture  into  Greek.  Its  archi- 
tect, Elmes,  was  a man  of  true  architectural 
genius,  who  had  he  lived  would  have  no 
doubt  vindicated  a claim  to  be  considered  as 
the  fourth  really  great  architect  of  this 
country  since  the  Renaissance — Inigo  Jones,. 
Wren,  and  Barry  being  the  three  others.  In 
1861  the  Halifax  town  hall,  designed  by 
Barry,  is  notified  as  approaching  completion 
under  the  direction  of  his  son  E.  M.  Barry  ; a 
Classic  building  of  fine  design  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a highly  original  and  successful 
application  of  the  feature  of  the  spire  to 
Classic  architecture,  far  more  successful 
certainly  than  Nash's  well-meant  attempt  in 
All  Soul’s,  Langham-place.  In  1862  occurred 
the  competition  for  the  Birmingham  Exchange 
Buildings,  not  a very  important  one,  and 
about  the  same  time  was  carried  out  Scott’s 
town  hall  at  Preston,  of  the  second  class  in 
point  of  size,  but  one  of  the  best  and  most 
original  in  design  of  the  Gothic  town  halls. 
In  1871  we  had  the  important  competition  for 
the  Birmingham  Municipal  Buildings,  in 
which  a good  deal  of  talent  was  displayed, 
and  which  is  memorable  for  the  splendid 
plan  sent  by  the  late  Mr.  Lynn  of  Belfast,  a 
plan  which,  as  evidence  of  architectural 
genius,  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  designs 
put  together.  Unfortunately  the  design  sent 
in  with  it  was  quite  unfinished,  and  though 
the  corporation  purchased  the  plan,  no  use 
was  made  of  it,  and  in  the  result  the  selection 
fell  on  a very  commonplace  design,  which  is 
no  credit  to  Birmingham.  The  Leeds  Muni- 
cipal Buildings  competition,  in  1876,  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Corson,  who  produced  a well 
planned  building  of  rather  heavy  and  un- 
attractive Classic  architectural  style.  The 
Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings,  won  by  Mr. 
Young  in  a competition  in  1882,  was  an  im- 
portant work,  and  a good  application  of 
Classic  features,  though  not  a very  interesting 
building  in  proportion  to  its  scale  and  the 
liberal  amount  spent  on  it.  The  Birmingham 
Law  Courts,  won  in  a competition  by  Messrs. 
Aston  Webb  and  Ingram  Bell  in  1886,  and 
but  recently  finished,  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  picturesque  buildings 
of  this  class  in  recent  times,  though 
the  elaboration  of  terracotta  ornamental 
detail  has  to  our  thinking  been  carried  too 
far.  The  competition  for  the  Edinburgh 
Municipal  Buildings  in  1887  promised  to  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  on  account  of  the 
splendidly  picturesque  site,  and  was  gained 
by  Messrs.  Leeming  with  a plan  which  was 
a model  of  its  kind  ; the  design,  however,  did 
not  come  up  in  interest  to  the  plan. 
Unfortunately  the  whole  scheme  fell  through, 
the  Edinburgh  authorities  not  having  appa- 


rently made  up  their  minds  before  adver- 
tised the  competition.  The  last  of  the  large 
Municipal  competitions  has  been  that  for 
the  Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings,  gained  by 
Mr.  Mountford,  under  whom  the  building  is 
now  in  progress.  It  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  same  kind  of  tendency  in  modern 
architecture  as  that  displayed  in  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  which  may  be  defined  as  the 
use  of  details  mainly  Renaissance  in  character, 
but  with  a grouping  and  feeling  essentially 
Gothic. 

The  largest  public  building  now  in  pro- 
gress is  the  great  scheme  for  the  completion 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  long  left 
an  unhappy  object  with  ugly  temporary 
brick  walls  in  front,  but  which  is  now  to  be 
completed,  according  to  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s 
design,  in  a manner  which  will  produce  a 
building  worthy  of  the  site  and  of  the  im- 
portant object  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

A building  which  may  claim  notice  is  the 
Oxford  Museum,  of  Messrs.  Deane  & Wood- 
ward, won  by  them  in  a competition  in 
1854,  for  it  was  typical  of  'the  then  feeling  of 
the  Gothic  revival.  The  artistic  “Young 
England"  of  the  day  was  vastly  interested  in 
it;  it  was  to’ be  a revival  of  true  Mediaeval 
art ; enthusiastic  words  were  spoken  con- 
cerning the  carvings,  which  the  impassioned 
artisan  was  to  carve  after  his  own  fancy 
from  the  flowers  of  the  fields,  as  in  the 
middle  ages  (so  we  were  told).  Alas  ! where 
has  all  this  gone  now  ? The  enthusiasm  has 
flown.  The  work  is  no  longer  admirable 
to  the  hypercritical  eye  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  impassioned  artisan  is  chiefly 
enthusiastic  about  the  eight  hours  day. 

We  have  referred  to  the  great  church 
building  work  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  half 
century.  Some  of  the  most  typical  buildings 
in  this  class  are  not  the  largest.  Many  of  us 
can  remember  the  interest  which  was  aroused 
at  the  time  (1861)  byStreet’s  small  church  of 
St.  James  the  Less  in  Garden-square,  so  new 
in  style  (in  this  country)  at  the  time,  and 
showing  a practised  hand  in  the  treatment 
of  the  style.  Four  years  earlier  Burges's  suc- 
cessful competition  design  for  the  memorial 
church  at  Constantinople  was  another  land- 
mark, and  still  more  decisively,  two  or  three 
years  earlier,  Mr.  Butterfield's  All  Saints,  Mar- 
garet-street,  which  may  have  had  some  facti- 
tious importance  owing  to  its  being  one  of  the 
head  quarters  of  the  new  movement  in  the 
church,  but  which,  along  with  other  churches 
by  the  same  architect,  has  held  its  own 
amid  the  changes  of  fashion  much  better 
than  most  of  the  Gothic  church  work  of  its 
day,  even  than  that  of  Scott,  whose  mere 
revival  of  Gothic  detail,  however  well  done, 
looks  somewhat  passe  now,  whereas  the 
touches  of  originality  in  Mr.  Butterfield’s 
work  preserve  its  interest.  Street’s  churches 
have  also  left  their  mark  very  decidedly  in 
modern  Gothic  architecture  (we  were  about 
to  say  “church  architecture,”  but  in  fact 
all  church  architecture,  practically,  is 
still  Gothic  with  us),  and  are  the  most 
permanently  valuable  work  which  he 
has  left.  He  had  a remarkable  faculty 
of  imparting  dignity  and  apparent  spacious- 
ness to  a comparatively  small  church. 
His  completion  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
deserves  note  as  the  only  example  of  the 
completion  of  one  of  our  Medieeval  cathedrals 
in  modern  times.  Of  course,  another  great 
feature  of  the  time  has  been  the  church  and 
cathedral  restoration  movement ; carried  out 
amid  universal  enthusiasm  at  first,  now  only 
to  be  attempted  amid  the  outcries  of  enraged 
archaeologists ; so  curiously  does  fashion  in 
these  things  turn  about.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  church  restoration  movement 
deserved  neither  all  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  started  nor  all  the  opprobrium 
cast  upon  it  now.  Scott  undoubtedly  robbed 
some  of  the  cathedrals  unnecessarily  of  the 
charm  of  antiquity,  and  turned  them  out 
practically  new  buildings  ; but  he  also  dis- 
covered and  elucidated  many  points  in  their 
history,  while  the  renovation  of  their  interiors 
was  simply  a work  of  necessity  and  order, 
if  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  buildings  for 
praciicai  use  as  churches.  The  competi- 


tion  for  the  proposed  Liverpool  cathedral  in 
1 886,  was  an  important  architectural  event 
which  excited  much  interest,  but  has  so  far 
ended  in  nothing. 

A prominent  characteristic  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  period  in  late  years  has  been 
the  increasingly  frequent  erection  of  very 
large  hotels,  in  a constantly  ascending 
scale  of  magnitude.  The  influence  ot 
this  class  of  erections  on  architecture 
has  been  mostly  very  bad ; they  are 
generally  built  in  a hurry,  and  aim  at  no 
architectural  expression  beyond  that  of  a 
certain  showiness  of  exterior.  Even  Scott’s 
St.  Pancras  Hotel,  about  which  much  was 
thought  at  the  time,  as  a new  departure,  the 
treatment  of  a hotel  by  the  leading  Gothic 
architect  of  the  day,  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  with  admiration ; it  is  better  than 
some  other  large  hotels,  but  its  detail 
is  now  felt  to  be  too  florid  and  prononctf. 
The  really  fine  and  suitable  treatment 
of  a railway  station  facade  is  a thing  yet  to 
be  done.  The  club  architecture  of  the  period 
has  also  been  a somewhat  important  element. 
Little  of  it  is  previous  to  our  half-century ; 
several  of  the  Pall  Mall  clubs  come  into  our 
“ half-century,”  others,  as  the  Reform,  only 
preceded  it  by  two  or  three  years.  The  more 
recent  clubs,  like  hotels  and  houses  in  flats, 
have  become  in  these  days  much  more 
lofty,  and  are  treated  in  a much  more 
elaborate  manner  architecturally.  Some 
of  the  club  - houses  of  this  type,  such 
as  the  National  Liberal  and  the  Constitu- 
tional, are  undoubtedly  more  calculated  to 
assist  the  picturesque  effect  of  street  archi- 
tecture than  the  old  style  of  Italian  palazzo 
buildings  which  line  Pall  Mall ; but  they 
have  the  architectural  defect  (which  they 
share  with  the  modern  style  ot  residential 
blocks)  of  being  in  many  cases  too  lofty  for 
the  width  of  the  streets  they  occupy  (a 
great  mistake  in  house  architecture,  of  which 
Victoria- street  is  a flagrant  example),  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  apart  lrom  this, 
they  are  really  such  dignified  buildings,  or  so 
suitable  to  the  architectural  expression  of  a 
club,  as  the  buildings  of  the  type  shown  in 
the  Reform,  the  Carlton,  or  the  Army  and 
Navy  Clubs. 

There  is  no  class  of  architecture  which 
has  made  such  unquestionable  and 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  half- 
century  as  the  street  house.  In  fact, 
at  the  commencement  ot  our  period,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  anything  worth  calling 
street  architecture  existed  in  our  modern 
cities.  Now,  in  some  of  the  new  parts  ol 
London  especially,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
architecture  of  all.  In  place  of  bare  cement 
or  brick  fronts,  with  a few  oblong  holes  in 
them,  we  have  now  a large  class  of  new 
houses  which  are  picturesque  and  tasteful  in 
their  architectural  treatment  without  being 
pretentious.  Even  in  shops  and  busi- 
ness buildings  we  now  often  find  a most 
decided  effort  to  give  picturesque  effect  to 
the  street  front  ; we  publish  one  example  in 
this  number,  of  some  shops  at  Chelsea  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Knight,  illustrated  by  one  of  his 
own  drawings.  In  some  instances  buildings 
ol  this  class  rise  to  a very  high  quality  ot 
architectural  picturesqueness,  as  in  Mr.  Nor- 
man Shaw’s  charming  building  at  the  foot  ol 
St.  James’s-street,  which  Mr.  Brewer  has 
sketched  in  the  foreground  of  his  panoramic 
view  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  half- 
century,  issued  with  the  present  number. 

In  this  panorama,  to  which  we  may  now 
refer  the  reader,  Mr.  Brewer  has  arranged  in 
a very  masterly  manner  (as  we  think  every- 
one will  admit ) more  than  seventy  among  the 
leading  English  buildings  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  grouping  them  on  either  side  of  a 
river,  which  serves  both  to  divide  the  com- 
position and  to  afford  the  opportunity  ol 
introducing  sketches  of  the  three  Thames 
bridges  built  during  the  period ; Putney 
Bridge,  by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  ; West- 
minster Bridge  (Sir  Thos.  Page)  and 
Blackfriars  Bridge  (Henry  Cubitt  and 
Joseph  Carr).  Of  these  three  1 bridges 
we  may  observe  that  Putney  is  far  the 
I superior  in  an  architectural  sense ; West- 
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minister  was  carried  out  in  a kind  of  bastard 
Gothic  (probably  with  the  idea  of  har- 
monising with  the  Houses  of  Parliament), 
and  Black  friars  is  defaced  by  the  enormous 
and  absurd  granite  columns  on  its  piers, 
which  carry  nothing  at  all.  The  Albert  Hall 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  composition 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  architectural 
importance  as  because  it  comes  very  well 
into  the  composition  in  that  place.  The 
Albert  Memorial  comes  in  its  actual  position 
in  front  of  the  Hall,  and  may  very  well  claim 
that  central  position  on  other  grounds,  for, 
in  spite  of  a certain  degree  of  over-elabora- 
tion and  incrustation  of  ornament,  it  deserves 
to  rank  as  a remarkable  work  in  decorative 
architecture,  and  was  considered  by  Scott 
himselt  as  his  most  important  and  central 
work.  The  other  buildings,  a few  of  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  will  be  easily  identified  by 
means  of  the  key -plate  which  Mr.  Brewer 
has  furnished,  and  which  will  be  found, 
with  the  index  of  names,  on  page  12.  To 
the  architects  of  various  buildings  which 
might  have  had  a good  claim  to  be  included 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  here  we  will 
only  say  that  the  difficulty  of  selection  has 
been  very  great,  and  that  we  would  gladly 
have  included  many  more  had  it  been  in  any 
way  possible  to  find  space  for  them.  As  it 
is,  the  group  we  believe  forms  a fairly 
representative  collection  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  which  the  archi- 
tectural requirements  of  the  last  half-century 
have  called  into  existence  in  this  country. 

+ t 

NOTES. 

| WORD  may  be  said  here  as  to  the 
first  establishment  of  this  Journal, 
which  has  now  entered  upon  its 

I fifty-first  year.  The  first  number 
of  the  Builder,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  bore  the  date  of  December  31,  1842, 
consisted  of  sixteen  pages,  of  which  eleven 
were  devoted  to  advertisements.  It  con- 
tained no  illustrations  except  a few  wood 
blocks,  chiefly  connected  with  advertise- 
ments. It  was  described  as  a “precursor 
number,  issued  to  test  the  demand  for  such 
a journal.  The  Editor  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Hansom, 
an  architect  born  at  York  in  1803,  and  who 
was  architect  of  the  large  church  of  St.  Philip 
Neri  at  Arundel,  built  for  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  of  various  other  buildings,  a 
list  of  which  we  gave  in  a memoir  of  him 
published  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1882  * 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  form  of  cab 
known  by  his  name,  which  has  thus  at  least 
a chance  of  being  immortalised  in  history. 
The  paper  was  at  first  issued  at  the  price  of 
i^d.,  stamped  2|d. ; and  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  although  this  journal  has  been  through 
its  whole  career,  after  the  first  year  or  two, 
emphatically  a paper  for  architects  and 
those  interested  in  architecture  (builders 
of  course  included),  it  was  actually  started 
by  Mr.  Hansom  as  a builders’  newspaper 
and  magazine,  under  the  impression,  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  him  in  the  opening 
article,  that  there  must  be  a field  for  a paper 
devoted  to  so  large  an  industry  as  that  of 
building.  Mr.  Hansom  professed,  indeed, 
from  the  first,  that — 

“ In  designing  our  paper,  we  use  the  word 
Builder  in  its  most  extended  sense.  Instancing  a 
house  or  other  edifice,  we  regard  it  from  the  pro- 
curement and  preparation  of  the  materials  to  the 
fixing  upon  its  site,  and  to  its  full  completion  for  the 
residence,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  man,  and  which 
includes  the  making  of  the  design  or  plan,  ‘ breaking 
ground,'  as  it  is  termed  ; the  erection,  or  building 
up  ; decorating,  fitting,  and  furnishing  ; the  supply 
of  water  and  drainage  ; and  even  the  laying-out  of 
the  garden,  pleasure-grounds,  and  park.  This  is 
the  whole  art  of  building,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
providing  and  perfecting  human  habitations.  To  all, 
therefore,  who  are  engaged  in  the  art  so  defined,  we 
address  ourselves  without  distinction,  and  without 
preference ; the  interests  of  all  will,  to  the  best  of 
our  power,  be  consulted,  promoted,  and  advocated." 
Thus  the  extended  sense  in  which  the 
title  of  the  paper  is  to  be  read  was  in  great 
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measure  anticipated  in  the  first  number,  in 
spite  of  its  nominal  dedication  to  the  builder 
and  contractor ; and  the  architectural  ele- 
ment in  it  very  soon  got  the  upper  hand  ; and 
the  real  scope  of  the  paper  was  further  in- 
dicated when  Mr.  Godwin  became  editor, 
by  the  addition  to  the  title-page  in  1846  ot 
the  two  first  of  the  quotations  which  still 
stand  there,  and  in  1847  by  the  addition  of 
the  still  more  pointed  quotation  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Saxon  word  “build,’’ 
which  means  "to  confirm,  to  strengthen,  to 
establish,  and  is  applicable  to  many  other 
things  besides  building.”  The  first  volume 
was  described  on  the  title-page  as  a paper 
" for  the  drawing-room,  studio,  office,  work- 
shop, and  cottage;”  afterwards  altered  to 
” lor  the  architect,  engineer,  operative,  and 
artist ; ” a comprehensive  profession  which 
we  think  we  may  say  has  been  fairly 
kept  up  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
paper.  The  second  number,  the  reception 
of  the  trial  number  having  been  encouraging, 
appeared  on  February  18,  1S43,  and  the 
weekly  issue  has  not  been  interrupted 
since.  Mr.  Hansom  only  occupied  the  edi- 
torial chair  for  a tew  months,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  author 
of  the  well-known  treatise  on  Specifications, 
who  retired  from  the  editorship  after  a little 
more  than  a year,  towards  the  end  of  1843, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  who  conducted  the  paper  for  nearly 
forty  years,  until  his  resignation  in  1883. 


AT  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  a special  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  procure  a good  representation 
of  Architecture.  A room  has  been  set  apart 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  which,  through 
a small  one,  is  one  of  the  suite,  and  not  a cul- 
de-sac,  as  at  the  Royal  Academy.  This 
measure  was  taken  in  consequence  of  a special 
petition  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  petition  to  give 
up  to  architectural  drawings  some  of  the 
space  hitherto  allotted  to  paintings  was 
signed  by  a larger  number  of  painters  than  of 
architects, — a fact  highly  creditable  in  every 
sense  to  the  former.  A circular  signed  by 
eight  of  the  leading  architects  of  Glasgow  has 
been  sent  round  to  a number  of  members  of 
the  architectural  profession  in  England  and 
Scotland,  drawing  their  attention  to  the  new 
undertaking,  and  asking  for  their  assistance 
and  co-operation  in  securingagood  exhibition 
of  architectural  drawings.  We  hope  this  will 
be  largely  complied  with,  and  that  the  spirited 
action  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  will  be 
justified  by  a good  collection  of  drawings 
being  sent. 


WITH  the  stir  to  benefit  the  agricultural 
population,  and  with  the  formation 
of  an  Agricultural  Union,  this  journal  is  not 
concerned  in  a general  sense.  But  we  cannot 
but  express  a hope  that  the  subject  of  the 
cottages  of  agricultural  labourers  will  come 
in  for  some  attention.  It  is  desirable  to 
prevent  the  indiscriminate  migration  of  the 
rural  population  to  the  large  towns,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  do  this  than 
that  the  village  homes  should  be  healthy  and 
comfortable.  The  Legislature  has  of  late 
done  a great  deal  to  make  rural  cottages 
more  healthy  if  local  authorities  will  carry 
out  the  law  with  attention  and  vigilance.  It 
is  impossible  to  take  up  an  ordinary  local 
newspaper  without  seeing  instances  of 
disease  arising  from  insanitary  conditions. 
These  are  discovered  too  often  after  they 
have  produced  sickness  or  ill-health,  but  a 
more  careful  inspection  by  the  sanitary 
authorities  ought  to  remedy  these  defects 
before  they  can  do  mischief.  Again,  though 
many  landlords  spend  time  and  money  in 
improving  labourers’  dwellings,  there  are  yet 
all  over  the  country  a vast  number  of  cottages 
in  bad  repair,  badly  constructed,  and  without 
proper  accommodation.  If  Lord  Win- 
chilsea’s  union  will  endeavour  to  improve 
these  dwellings  it  will  make  the  labouring 
population  more  contented  and  less  desirous 
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of  moving  into  large  cities.  Many  proprietors 
of  cottages,  more  especially  small  tradesmen, 
rack-rent  their  tenants  and  yet  keep  their 
cottages  in  a miserable  condition,  and  it  is 
this  class  of  proprietors  also,  rather  than  the 
great  landlords,  who  are  most  supine  in 
regard  to  sanitary  improvements. 


IN  the  issue  of  Nature  for  December  29 
some  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of 
the  preparations  for  erecting  an  observatory 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  stated  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  use  the  snow  itself  as 
a loundation,  this  decision  being  in  part  the 
result  ot  some  experiments  which  were  made 
at  Meudon  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
resistance  of  compact  snow  to  the  pressure 
of  a building.  A miniature  mountain  of 
snow  was  made,  pressed  artificially  to  the 
same  density  as  that  which  is  found  on 
Mont  Blanc  at  the  depth  of  one  or  two  metres 
below  the  surface.  This  having  been 
levelled  at  the  top,  discs  of  lead  35  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  and  weighing  each  about 
30  kilogrammes*  were  placed  on  the  snow, 
one  above  the  other  ; after  twelve  had  been 
piled  they  were  removed,  and  the  depth  ot 
the  impression  made  was  measured  and 
proved  to  be  only  7 or  8 millimetres  (about 
tit  of  an  inch).  The  information  here  given 
in  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  may 
possibly  be  of  use  to  architects  under  some 
exceptional  circumstances ; at  all  events,  it 
is  of  interest.  We  ought,  however,  to  have 
been  told  for  how  long  a time  the  snow 
surface  was  subjected  to  the  weight  before 
the  depression  was  taken. 


T ARCHITECTURE  for  December  31 
gives  a description  and  pretty  full  illus- 
trations of  the  newchurch,"EgliseduRosaire,” 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  at  Lourdes, 
the  rendezvous  of  pilgrims.  The  design  is 
rather  a remarkable  one  ; the  church  proper, 
which  is  in  a somewhat  Rhenish-looking 
Gothic,  is  mounted  on  an  immense  base- 
ment, and  approached  by  two  long  sloping 
roads,  carried  on  arches,  and  leading  up  to 
it  from  each  side,  the  two  roads  or  viaducts 
diverging  from  the  church  on  plan,  on 
somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the  colonnades 
in  front  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  lower  building, 
lo  which  access  is  gained  by  a great  arched 
portal  of  somewhat  Byzantine  character  ot 
detail,  is  intended,  if  we  understand  it  aright, 
to  be  a place  of  access  to  the  rocks  whence 
the  healing  waters  emerge  ; a kind  of  sacred 
“ pump-room,”  in  fact.  The  architect  is  M. 
Hardy. 


IT  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  tell  what  the 
effect  of  the  new  railway  rates  will  be 
upon  different  industries,  as  the  reports  at 
present  available  are  rather  conflicting.  Last 
week’s  Colliery  Guardian,  for  instance, 
remarks  that  “ the  new  Act  has  been  very 
indulgent  to  the  coal  trade  as  compared 
with  other  leading  industries,  the  station-to- 
station  rates  being  decide  illy  more  favour- 
able to  the  traders  than  those  hitherto  in 
operation.”  On  the  other  hand,  a Durham 
report  of  about  the  same  date  states  that  the 
new  coal  rates  will  not  be  well  received  in 
that  district,  and  that  they  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  local  traders.  Similar 
reports  come  from  Lancashire,  but  the  York- 
shire coal-owners  debated  the  question  last 
week,  and  kept  the  result  of  the  conference 
secret.  This,  taken  with  the  admission  of 
the  Colliery  Guardian,  is  rather  suggestive 
of  the  prophetic  utterance  of  the  writer  of 
the  recent  article  in  the  Times,  who  speaks 
of  the  revision  of  the  coal  rates  as  involving 
a certain  and  heavy  loss  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, "which  will  be  accepted,  possibly 
with  gratitude,  but  certainly  in  silence ; 
while  each  case  of  increase  in  rate  will 
be  cried  from  the  house-tops.”  The 
effect  of  the  change  will  be,  of  course, 
far  from  uniform,  as  the  same  traffic 
will  be  charged  higher  rates  than  before 


* A kilogramme  is  2‘2os  lbs. 
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between  some  stations,  and  less  than 
hitherto  in  other  cases.  Traders  whose 
traffic  mainly  passes  between  a limited 
number  of  places  will  be  able  to  estimate  the 
difference  far  more  readily  than  those  who 
are  daily  despatching  goods  in  all  directions 
The  agricultural  engineers  and  others  who 
have  hitherto  had  the  advantage  of  owners' 
risk  rates  will  be  hard  hit  if  the  new  working 
classification  is  strictly  adhered  to,  as  no 
•provision  is  yet  made  for  owners’  risk  rates. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  details  of  this 
nature  will  be  the  subject  of  supplementary 
regulations,  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  old 
system  would  entail  a number  of  claims  for 
damage,  besides  seriously  embarrassing  the 
industries  concerned.  Traders  will  be  en- 
abled to  ventilate  their  prospective  grievances 
at  the  forthcoming  meeting  announced  by 
• the  Mansion  House  Association  on  Railway 
•and  Canal  Traffic,  while  the  railway  managers 
will  anxiously  watch  the  traffic  returns  for 
the  new  year.  They  will  inevitably  find 
decreases  in  certain  descriptions  of  traffic, 
unless  the  new  ratos  are  modified,  and  ex- 
perience will  soon  prove  the  necessity  for 
giving  way  in  order  to  avoid  “killing” 
trade  which  has  hitherto  been  a pretty 
constant  quantity,  and  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 


south-west  of  the  Acropolis,  facing  the  Pro- 
pylaea  and  leading  from  it  to  the  ancient 
Agora.  No  inscription  has  come  to  light,  and 
Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  conviction  is  based  on  certain 
objects,  including  pipes  soldered  with  lead, 
fragments  of  marble,  and  other  unspecified 
indications  which  he  attributes  to  the  age  ol 
Pisistratos.  Further  news  will  naturally  be 
looked  for  with  eagerness.  Hope  as  to  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  the  exact  locale  of  the 
Enneakrunos  was  getting  a little  dim.  So 
recently  as  December  24  the  Berliner  Philo- 
logische  Wochcnschrift reported  it  yet  unfound. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  nearly  the 
spot  coincides  with  that  conjecturally  marked 
in  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  in  the  plan  of  the  Agora 
in  the  “ Mythology  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens.”  If  the  Enneakrunos  is 
really  found,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
thing  of  all  is  that  we  shall  have  no  more 
treatises  on  the  “ Enneakrunos  Episode.” 


THE  last  numberof  the  Athenian  Mittheil- 
ungen  (xvii.,  3,  1892),  has  several  impor- 
tant papers  of  general  interest.  Herr  Julius 
Ziehen  discusses  the  Asklepios  reliefs,  which 
are  now  at  last,  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
National  Museum,  made  conveniently  acces- 
sible to  students.  He  gives  woodcuts  of 
.several,  which  illustrate  the  interesting  type 
where  the  god  of  healing  himself  visits  the 
sick  person.  He  also  hazards  the  conjecture 
that  the  pigmy  figure,  usually  known  as 
Telesphoros,  and  regarded  as  the  demon  of 
-convalesence,  is  really  the  impersonation  of 
the  'IWtnipopa  ovitpura,  (dreams  bringing 
.accomplishment,)  which  were  so  important  a 
feature  in  ancient  medical  treatment.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  has  a paper  on  the  dates, 
names,  and  topography  of  the  various  and 
much  - disputed  Odeions  of  Athens.  He 
concludes  that  there  were  never  more  than 
three ; the  first  was  built  by  Pericles,  and 
stood  at  the  south-east  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
near  the  theatre  of  Dionysos.  It  was  a 
large  covered  building  intended  for  musical 
competitions,  but  soon  used  for  various 
■other  meetings.  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
•in  86  B.c.,  and  then  lost  its  distinctive 
.name,  which  passed  over  to  a small  covered 
rtheatre  which  Agrippa  built  a few  years 
ilater  near  the  old  orchestra  in  the  Agora. 
This  is,  according  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the 
building  that  Pausanias  called,  without  quali- 
fication, the  Odeion.  Soon  after  this,  Herodes 
built  the  huge  structure,  of  which  we  still 
have  the  ample  remains.  Then  there  were 
contemporaneously  two  Odeions  at  Athens ; 
the  one  was  called  the  Agrippeion,  the 
other  the  Odeion  of  Herodes.  Whether 
the  old  Odeion  of  Pericles,  which  was 
.still  standing,  was  used  as  such  or  for 
other  purposes  is  not  known.  Other  papers 
of  interest  are  the  “Muses  of  Praxiteles,”  by 
Dr.  M.  Mayer,  who  contends  that  the  group 
■called  by  Pliny  Thesftiades  (Pliny,  “Nat. 
Hist.”  xxiv.,  69)  were  really  Muses,  and 
exercised  a great  influence,  not  only  on  such 
works  as  the  recently-discovered  Mantinea 
relief,  but  also  on  the  minor  art  of  Tanagra 
terra-cottas.  Finally,  there  is  an  important 
paper  on  the  “ Dipylon”  vases  of  later  style, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  whole  dis- 
puted class  are  Attic  work.  While  speaking 
■of  Athens  we  may  note  that  the  first  volume 
<of  Dr.  Kabbadias’s  catalogue  to  the  National 
Museum  has  been  ne printed,  with  corrections 
:and  additions  that  bring  it  up  to  date. 


rT‘'HE  Athens  correspondent  of  the  Standard 
JL  (December  a i ) states  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
confidently  asserts  lie  has  now  at  last  found 
the  Enneakrunos.  The  spot  in  question  is 
in  the  road  south  of  the  Areopagos  and 


THE  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  are 
this  year  offering  a gold  medal,  under 
the  “ Stock  Trust,”  or  a.  prize  of  2 ol.,  for 
competition  among  the  students  of  schools 
of  art  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  best 
original  design  for  an  architectural  decora- 
tion for  the  interior  of  a building,  either  for 
the  side  of  a room  or  for  a hall  or  ceiling. 
The  material  and  method  of  decoration  are 
left  to  the  choice  of  competitors.  They  are 
also  offering,  under  the  Mulready  Trust,  a 
similar  prize  for  drawings  from  the  life.* 


VIENNA  will  this  year  practically  close  its 
long  period  of  architectural  enterprise 
of  the  highest  order,  the  new  Royal  Palace 
(which  will  not  be  ready  until  1900)  being 
the  only  piece  of  monumental  work  still  in 
hand,  and  a proposed  Royal  Theatre  the  only 
one  in  view.  After  the  coming  Spring  the 
civil  engineer  will  be  entrusted  with  Vienna's 
public  works  in  lieu  of  the  architect,  and  if 
we  refer  to  a list  of  the  proposed  works 
published  in  our  columns  last  summer  we 
find  that  he  will  have  as  much  scope  as  the 
architect  had  during  the  last  two  decades. 
An  enormous  amount  of  unskilled  manual 
labour  will  fortunately  be  required  this  year 
in  Vienna,  so  that  much  of  the  distress  pre- 
vailing in  the  Austrian  capital  ought  to  be 
alleviated.  In  the  Austrian  provinces,  in 
Buda  Pest,  and  throughout  Hungary,  there  is 
yet  much  work  for  the  Vienna  architect, 
whose  sphere  also  extends  well  into  the 
Balkan  States. 


WITH  the  New  Year  two  important 
pieces  of  building  legislation  come 
into  force  in  Prussia,  the  one  dealing  with  the 
regulation  of  structures  in  the  suburbs  of 
Berlin,  the  other  relating  to  the  erection  of 
Government  buildings  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Both  codes  have  been  framed  by 
Government  officials  after  careful  investi- 
gation and  with  the  usual  Prussian  clearness 
in  wording.  For  all  that,  the  Suburban  Act 
will  probably  have  but  a short  life  in  its 
present  form,  as  the  local  press  strongly 
opposes  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty caused  by  some  of  its  requirements. 
The  regulations  for  Government  buildings, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  likely  to  require 
revision  for  many  years,  as  a better  drawn-up 
code  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Both  pieces 
of  legislation  show  careful  attention  to  the 
prevention  of  fire-risks.  The  Government 
buildings  which  stand  outside  local  juris- 
diction have  of  late  years  been  the  scene  of 
several  serious  fires.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  these  public  buildings  the  fire-risk  is  to  be 
guarded  against  by  an  able  fire-expert,  who 
is  an  admirer  of  the  use  of  the  simplest  pre- 
ventive means,  and  does  not  let  his  require- 
ments interfere  with  the  wants  of  the  archi- 
tectural artist.  This  example  might  be 
followed  by  our  Office  of  Works,  who  last 
month  received  a slight  warning  at  Somerset 
House. 


* Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 


T^HE  quarry  - owners  of  Guernsey  are 
threatened  with  powerful  rivals  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cherbourg.  According  to  a recent 
diplomatic  report,  the  exports  of  macadam 
from  the  French  port  to  England  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  material,  we 
learn,  is  finding  a ready  sale  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  The  export  of  this  road  metal, 
which  in  1890  increased  tenfold  over  1889, 
trebled  itself  from  1890  to  1891,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  there  has  been  no  falling 
off  in  the  past  year.  Much,  however,  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  give  this  trade  its 
legitimate  impulse,  although  the  expense 
and  delays  hitherto  occasioned  by  cartage 
from  the  quarries  was  expected  to  be  con- 
siderably lessened  in  1892  by  the  con- 
struction of  tramways  and  a railway  to  the 
quays.  The  machinery  at  the  quarries  is 
absurdly  inadequate,  and  good  cranes  are 
badly  wanted  on  the  quays  to  facilitate  ship- 
ment, though  several  improvements  have 
recently  been  made. 


THE  slate  industry  of  Angers,  France,  is 
a thriving  one,  and  good  material 
abounds.  The  quarries  are  situate  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  town,  and  the 
metamorphic  rocks  from  which  they  are 
derived  extend  over  an  area  of  about  a dozen 
square  miles.  The  greater  number  of  the 
quarries  are  worked  by  a syndicate,  the 
remainder  being  exploited  by  private  indivi- 
duals. Six  of  the  workings  are  in  the  open 
air,  the  others  being  underground.  The 
open-air  quarry  of  Pont  Malembert  produces 
about  two  millions  of  slates  per  month,  and 
employs  1 So  workmen  ; whilst  another  at 
La  Paperie  produces  about  the  same  number, 
but  is  worked  with  a gallery  558  ft.  below’ 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Les  Grands 
Carreaux  has  a gallery  164  ft.  long,  148  ft. 
wide,  and  330  ft.  below  the  surface,  pro- 
ducing two-and-a-half  millions  of  slates 
per  month,  and  employing  some  400 
people.  Les  Petits  Carreaux,  with  a 
gallery  476  ft.  underground;,  employs  350 
workmen,  and  Hermitage  quarry,  with  400 
hands  produces  over  three  millions  of  slates 
per  month.  La  Grande  Maison  and  La  Poueze 
quarries  yield  one-and-a-hall  million  andlialf- 
a-million  sla‘.es  moi  tfhly,  respectively.  Al- 
together about  3,2ooJworkmen  are  employed 
in  the  slate  quarries  in  the  district,  and  the 
annual  production  is,  in  round  numbers,  160 
millions  of  slates,  with  a value  of  145,000/. 
The  slates  extracted  are  principally  of  two 
kinds  (1)  ordinary,  of  which  the  price  varies 
from  2s.  5d.  to  \l.  8s.  per  1,000;  and  (2)  the 
English  slate,  varying  from  1 /.  12s.  to  SI.  per 
1,000,  according  to  size.  The  average  wrages 
of  the  hands  employed  are  2s.  6d.  per  diem, 
and  many  of  the  men  are  of  a superior  class, 
being  very  expert  at  their  work. 


THE  recent  fatal  accident  to  a man  Jin  the 
Strand,  who  was  killed  whilst  crossing 
that  street  in  the  dark  by  Lord  Rosebery’s 
brougham, — which,  it  is  clear,  was  be.ing 
driven  slowly  and  carefully, — again  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  urgent  need  for  passages  under 
the  most  frequented  streets,  or  bridges  above 
them.  The  necessity  of  stopping  the 
vehicular  traffic  in  much-used  thorough- 
fares to  allow  people  to  cross  adds 
largely  to  the  prevailing  blocks,  and  sensible 
inconvenience  and  delay,  not  to  say  danger, 
is  constantly  caused  to  pedestrians.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  construct  a bridge  across  a 
street  as  it  is  across  a railway.  Bridges  in 
themselves  may  be  so  made  as  to  be  no 
eye-sore  ; or  the  railway  - bridges  can 
be  so  formed  and  be  of  such  materials 
as  to  be  picturesque  objects.  There- 
fore there  can  be  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
unpicturesque ; but  even  if  they  were  not 
beautiful,  we  have  to  put  up  with  many 
things  for  the  sake  of  public  utility  which  do 
not  add  to  the  beauty  of  our  cities.  Holborn, 
the  Strand,  Piccadilly,  and  other  important 
thoroughfares  ought  to  be  capable  of  being 
crossed  by  means  of  bridges,  and  there  is 
I no  doubt  that  in  time  the  large  numbers  of 
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pedestrians  would  make  for  the  bridge 
crossings,  and  would  thus  relieve  the  crossing 
traffic  at  other  places.  Here  is  a useful  and 
unsensational  improvement  for  the  County 
Council  to  inaugurate  during  the  year  which 
is  now  beginning. 


THE  A thenccum  having  removed  a few 
months  ago  to  new  premises*  in 
Bream’s-buildings,  Chanceiy-lane,  upon  the 
demolition  of  its  time-honoured  offices  in 
Took’s-court  for  the  new  Patent  Office,  wishes 
to  know  “who  was  Took,  who  survives  in 
the  court  which  bears  his  name."  But  it 
appears  that  the  original  name  has  been 
: corrupted,  for  in  Strvpe  s “Stow  (1720), 
Book  III.,  p.  282,  we  read: — 

And  on  the  west  side  [of  Castle-yard]  Tuckers- or 
Duck-court,  n large  and  well-built  place,  much 
inhabited  by  lawyers,  as  seated  amongst  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Chancery  ; and  this  hath  an  open  passage 
into  Cursitors-alley." 

Castle-yard,  since  Castle-street,  is  now 
Furnival  -street.  Strype's  description  is 
repeated,  word  for  word,  in  Seymours 
edition  of  Stows  “Survey  5 (4733)>  Book  III., 
p.  Soo,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  Mait- 
land's work  (1756)  Book  II.,  p.  965.  The 
court  is  shown,  unnamed,  in  Hollar's 
map  of  1675,  and  in  many  others  published 
since  the  Great  Fire.  In  certain  maps  the 
name  is  variously  given  ; lor  instance,  as 
Duck  s-court  in  Ogilby  and  Morgan's  (1677), 
said  to  be  engraved  by  Hollar ; 1 uke  s-court 
in  Pine  and  Tinney's  ( 1 749)-  based  upon 
Rocque’s  survey  of  1 741-5.  and  engraved 
by  Seale  and  Basire  ; Dukc's-court  in  payer’s 
reprint  (1773)  of  Rocque  ; and  Took  s-court 
in  Horwood’s  (1795-9).  Seymour,  on  another 
page,  calls  it  Duck's-alley  : “ Duck's-court, 
Cursitor-street  " is  cited  in  Baldwin's  “ New 
Complete  Guide,"  1774-5,  and  by  Hatton  in 
his  "New View  of  London,"  1708.  Thegreater 
part  of  the  court  stands  in  St.  Andrews, 
Holborn  ; a gift  of  £2  per  annum,  in  per- 
petuity, was  made  to  the  poor  ol  that  parish 
by  one  Thomas  Tuck,  whose  benefaction  was 
recorded  in  a table  set  up  in  the  church  (1673) 
during  the  rectorship  of  Stillingfleet,  alter- 
wards  Bishop  of  Worcester:  as  Hatton  tells 
us.  A correspondent  of  our  contemporary, 
last  week,  says  that  in  “London  and  its 
Environs  Described,"  1761,  lie  finds  Bream’s- 
buildings  mentioned,  and  with  a mark  to 
indicate  that  it  is  named  after  ground- 
landlord  or  builder.  He  will  find  it  also 
in  Seymour,  and  in  the  Parish  Clerks’  “ New 
Remarks,"  1732,  as  situated  within  the  Rolls 
Liberty,'. St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West.  There- 
building  of  this  thoroughfare,  consisting 
mainly  of  miserable  tenements,  was  begun 
eleven  years  ago,  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
property  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. 

A REPORT  by  Mr.  R.  D.  R.  Sweeting  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  upon  an 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever  at  Temple  Cloud, 
in  the  parish  of  Cameley,  in  the  Clutton 
Rural  Sanitary  District,  shows  that  though 
the  water  supply  is  not  as  flagrantly  bad  as 
in  some  rural  districts  that  have  been  reported 
on,  it  is  in  anything  but  an  ideal  condition. 
Water  is  obtained  mostly  from  shallow  wells 
and  open  dipping-places,  but  also  from  open 
spouts  (piped  from  springs),  and  in  one  case 
from  a deep  well  in  the  shaft  of  abandoned 
coal-workings  over  500  feet  deep.  These 
several  sources  of  supply  are,  as  a rule, 
placed  inconveniently,  people  having  to  go 
distances  varying  from  50  yards  to  a quarter 
of  a mile  for  water.  The  shallow  wells  (of 
which  there  are  at  Temple  Cloud  17  for  the 
90  houses)  are  liable  to  all  sorts  of  animal 
contamination,  being  dry  - steined,  and 
generally  uncovered.  We  find  the  usual 
defective  and  insanitary  conditions  reported 
in  regard  to  drainage  and  privies,  which  still 
abound  in  our  rural  districts : — 

"Drainage. — Household  slops  in  some  cases  are 
hand-thrown  into  rude  catchpits  situated  near  the 


* For  an  illustrated  description,  see  the  Builder  of 
April  9 last. 


external  walls  of  cottages.  From  these  pits  refuse 
often  leaks  away  into  the  surrounding  ground,  leaving 
1 in  them  dark,  foul-smelling  masses  of  filth.  The  only 
I main  drain  in  the  place  receives  the  house  slops  of  a 
I few  houses  and  clusters  of  cottages  at  the  southern 
end  of  Temple  Cloud.  It  is  constructed,  for  the 
first  50  yards  of  its  course,  of  9-in.  ' sanitary  ' pipes, 
and  then  for  1 15  yards  it  is  made  up,  partly  of  rubble 
and  partly  of  6-in.  ' field  pipes.'  It  discharges  into 
! a ditch  along  the  roadside,  which  receives  the  con- 
J tents  of  another  ditch  from  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  Temple  Cloud  some  50  yards  lower  down. 
The  ditch  meanders  for  some  distance  before  dis- 
charging into  the  Cam  at  Temple  Bridge.  It  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  relay 
I this  draiirentirely  with  sanitary  pipes,  and  to  provide 
1 a settling  or  subsidence  tank  at  its  termination,  with 
discharge  of  the  supernatant  matter  into  a ditch. 

I Correspondence  with  owners  of  property  is  still  in 
; active  progress  upon  this  subject ; but  nothing  has 
j been  yet  definitely  settled. 

Excrement  Disposal. — This  is  effected  by  privy 
| pits,  of  rude  construction  for  the  most  part,  often 
mere  holes  in  the  ground,  quite  uncovered  or  loosely 
covered  by  stone  slabs,  the  contents  of  which  are 
I emptied  at  long  intervals  by  the  occupiers,  and 
I appied  to  the  gardens.  Usually,  one  small  privy 
I serves  for  two  cottages,  and  is  placed  very  close  to 
I one  or  other  of  them.  But  at  better-class  houses 
I and  outlying  farms,  excrement  is  conveyed  to  cess- 
pools well  removed  from  houses,  having  an  overflow 
to  the  land  or  to  ditches ; and  I observed  a 
movable  pail  at  one  cottage.  At  Temple  Bridge, 
where  some  privies  are  situate  directly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cam,  the  overflow  from  the  pits  finds  its  way 
to  that  stream  ; whilst  at  Cholwell  many  privies  are 
situate  directlv  over  a stream  tributary  to  the  Cam. 

I saw  at  my  visit  masses  of  excrement  on  the  surface 
of  this  stream,  which  passes  close  alongside  and  in 
front  of  cottages  hereabouts." 

THE  recent  decision  in  the  Circuit  Court 
ofNew  Jersey,  underthe  New  American 
Copyright  Act,  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  shows  that  under  the  Act 
English  publishers  will  be  able  to  bring 
piratical  American  publishers  to  book  when 
the  Act  applies.  Messrs.  Eyre  & Spottis- 
woode registered  the  copyright  of  a mezzotint 
engraving  unclur  this  Act ; it  was  a reproduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sant's  painting  which  he  called 
“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy."  The  New  York 
Recorder  Company  pirated  this  engraving 
under  the  title  of  “A  Noble  Friend,"  in  the 
form  of  an  art  supplement  to  the  Recorder 
paper  of  February  28,  1892.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  fraudulent  character  of  this 
performance  was  clearly  understood  by  the1 
American  publishing  company,  as  they  repro- 
duced the  engraving  under  a different  title. 
But  whilst  this  decision  shows  that  when  this 
Act  applies  the  law  will  be  enforced,  it  is 
clear  that  it  can  only  be  done  with  a good 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  Moreover,  it 
cannot  restrain  American  publishers  from 
the  practice  of  making  use  of  illustrations 
which  are  published  in  journals  in  this 
. country,  such,  for  instance,  as  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Builder , which  are  frequently 
reproduced  in  America  without  permission 
and  without  payment. 

P-*— < 

THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  AT 
BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 
Although  we  cannot  echo  the  opinion  which 
we  see  expressed  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  that 
this  year's  Loan  Exhibition  is  equal  to  any  of  its 
predecessors  (a  statement  which  is,  in  fact, 
regularly  repeated  every  year,  some  critics  having, 
apparently,  imperfect  memories),  it  is  certainly  a 
finer  one  than  those  of  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
includes  some  works  of  exceptional  interest  and 
power.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  two 
remarkable  Rembrandts,  the  portrait  of  the 
painter’s  son  (50),  one  of  those  half-lighted  heads 
in  which  Rembrandt  delighted,  and  in  which  the 
mere  mechanism  of  portrait  - painting  seems 
entirely  concealed;  and  the  half-length  “A 
Man  in  Armour  " (ill);  which,  in  some  respects, 
one  would  hardly  take  for  Rembrandt ; in  the 
rich  and  ornate  treatment  of  the  armour 
and  the  style  and  cast  of  the  features  the 
painting  reminds  one  of  some  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci’s  heads  of  armed  men.  The  portrait  of  his 
son,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  Rembrandtish  pictures  that  one  could 
well  see.  Among  the  larger  works  of  the  year  j 
Vandyck  is  represented  by  the  noble  portrait  I 
group  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  of  Thomas  j 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Cleveland,  and  his  wife,  son,  I 
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and  daughter.  The  two  men  are  standing,  the 
| father  on  the  left  hand,  the  son  in  the  centre 
| of  the  picture,  the  lady  seated  on  the  right, 
with  her  daughter  standing  behind  her.  The 
young  man,  with  his  light  hair  and  handsome 
; face,  clad  in  complete  armour,  makes  a charming 
I centre  to  the  group,  and  the  figure  of  the  Earl 
I is  full  of  dignity  ; the  female  figures  are  less 
' attractive,  and  have  a somewhat  bourgeoise  look 

• very  unusual  in  a Vandyck  group.  At  the 
1 opposite  end  of  the  long  gallery  hangs  Rubens's 
1 brilliant,  powerful,  and  bustling  picture  of 
I the  “Daughter  of  Herodias”  (128),  a festal 

scene  among  the  Flemish  aristocracy,  with  a 
j Scriptural  title  appended  to  it.  The  same 
I painter’s  “Holy  Family”  (74),  in  Gallery  II., 

! has  more  the  appearance  of  having  been  intended 
as  a religious  picture,  and  is  both  finely  composed 
' and  fine  in  colour  ; yet  it  does  not  impress  one  as. 
! a work  of  the  highest  class,  perhaps  because  the 
trick  of  composition  is  too  obvious,  and  gives  the 
picture  we  know  not  what  of  an  academical 
appearance.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  large 
I gallery  hangs  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  “Holy 
Family,”  by  Titian  (1 17),  one  of  the  painter's  open- 
air  representations  of  this  time-honoured  subject  : 
it  is  very  cracked  and  gone  in  parts,  and  probably 
generally  faded  more  or  less  in  tone  : but  the  flesh 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  child,  so  much  of  it  as  is  seen, 
has  a remarkable  richness  and  warmth  of  tone  ; 
it  seems  really  to  radiate  a mild,  warm  glow  from 
the  canvas.  The  same  painter's  “Diana  and 
Act-teon”  (120)  is  either  much  damaged  and 
j repainted,  or  is  a poor  and  mediocre  specimen  of 
Titian.  On  the  same  wall  hangs  Giorgione’s 
strange  painting  of  “The  Adulteress  brought  before 

• Christ”  ( 1 19),  in  which  there  is  a kind  of  attempt 
to  give  a dramatic  expression  of  the  situation  by 

, means  of  figures  wholly  of  the  costume  anti  style 
of  the  painter’s  own  day  ; the  man  in  armour  on  the 
left,  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  is  a peculiarly 
Giorgionesque  figure.  On  the  opposite  (south) 

I wall  of  the  long  gallery  the  centre  place  is  filled  by 
Turner’s  “ Festival  upon  the  opening  of  the 
j Vintage  of  Macon”  (137),  one  of  the  largest  but  not 
I one  of  the  finest  of  Turner’s  pictures,  at  any  rate  not 
j in  its  present  condition.  These  are  the  large  works 
I of  the  year,  to  which  we  may  add  also  Landseer’s 
j painting  (37)  of  the  man  who  has  been  let  down 
into  a crevice  after  a stag  and  two  dogs  which  have 
1 fallen  over  the  pr«:ipice,  of  which  one  dog  is  still 
l living,  and  is  caressed  by  the  man  as  he  shouts 
t<>  his  comrades  : that  is  to  say,  he  is  said  in  the 
catalogue  to  be  shouting,  but  he  is  not  really,  he 
| is  only  going  through  a pantomime  which  does 
| not  strain  his  facial  muscles  the  least ; nor  are  the 
rocks  real  rocks,  they  are  only  property  rocks  ; 
but  the  painting  and  drawing  of  the  dead  stag, 

> foreshortened,  are  splendid. 

Among  other  things  in  Gallery  I is  Lewis’s 
. splendid  and  sumptuous  painting,  “ The  Doubtful 
Coin  ” (38),  with  the  woman’s  yellow  dress  making 
a kind  of  brilliant  flash  in  the  room,  and  with  the 
bit  of  architecture  shining  in  strong  sunlight  at 
j the  back  of  the  composition.  His  picture  of  the 

• “ Bezestein  Bazaar,  Cairo  ” (45)  is  also 
j here.  Both  make  one  regret  rather  that 

\ such  splendid  powers  should  not  have  been 
1 expended  on  subjects  which  possess  some 
I dramatic,  as  well  as  picturesque,  incident.  The 
I brilliancy  with  which  Lewis  puts  on  canvas  this 
| gorgeous  effect  of  Oriental  colour  in  . dresses, 

I jewels,  silks,  and  strong  sunlight  through  occa- 
sional apertures,  is  wonderful  : but  his  whole 
I mental  energy  goes  to  producing  the  effect,  there 
I is  no  interest  in  the  scene  or  the  people,  other 
i than  that  picturesque  interest  which  the  scene 
itself  would  have : there  is  nothing  behind 
that ; they  are  pictures  addressed  to  the  senses 
rather  than  to  our  reason  or  our  feelings.  There 
is  more  of  human  interest  in  John  Phillip’s 
“Chat  round  the  Brasero”  (36),  for  the  figures 
, have  considerable  individuality  of  character,  and 
'are  not  merely  figures  to  produce  an  ensemble; 

| in  every  sense  this  is  a very  good  specimen  of 
I Phillip’s  somewhat  restricted  powers. 

Among  the  portraits  in  the  collection  one  is  glad 
, to  see  three  examples  of  that  fine  and  too  much  for- 
1 gottenEnglish  painter,  Sir  William  Boxall,  of  which 
I the  finest  is  the  portrait  of  the  late  Frederick 
! Huth  (42),  a most  dignified  and  refined  work  in 
I pose,  feeling,  and  execution.  Other  noticeable 
portraits  in  the  first  room  (devoted  as  usual  Nr 
(ieceased  English  architects)  are  Romney’s  “ Mrs. 

I Dawson  ” (7),  and  Reynolds’s  “ Lady  Elizabeth 
J Keppel  ” (21),  which  latter  has  indeed  suffered 
| much  from  time,  but  is  a work  marked  by  strong 
! individuality  of  style  and  (as  far  as  it  remains') 
j colour.  Gallery  II.  contains  a powerful  Rem-, 
i brandt  portrait  of  an  old  lady  (75),  and  in  Gal- 
lery III.  Murillo’s  full-length  portrait  (107)  of  a 
man  of  common-place  appearance  but  in  a very 
I picturesque  dress,  is  notable  as  a piece  of  strong, 
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solid,  brilliant  workmanship.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  are  some  fine  Vandyck  portraits, 
and  in  the  same  gallery  is  a lovelyportrait  of  “ Miss 
Close”  by  Romney  (100),  a young  lady  of  great 
beauty  in  the  white  dress  which  Romney  seems  to 
have  had  such  a preference  for,  sealed  in  an 
attitude  in  which  dignity  is  combined  with  natural 
grace  and  ease. 

Landscape  is  not  very  strongly  represented  ; 
in  the 'first  room  is  a work  by  Constable  which 
he  can  hardly  have  considered  as  more  than 
a study  f<jr  a landscape,  but  which  forms  an  in- 
structive contrast  with).  B.  Pyne’s pretty  but  over- 
finished and  artificial  view  of  Eton  College  (33), 
a picture  which  attracts  at  the  first  glance  by 
its  exquisite  art,  but  in  which  art  is  so 
over  - refined  that  we  lose  sight  of  nature. 
Callcott’s  large  seapiece,  “The  Mouth  of  the 
Tyne”  (12),  with  a delightful  old  round-bowed 
ship  with  bulky  timber  catheads  coming  up  with 
the  breeze,  is  a curious  survival  of  a manner  of 
painting  the  sea  which  was  considered,  we  pre- 
sume, to  be  satisfactory  in  Callcott’s  day ; 
long  shallow  troughs  of  waves,  each  of  the 
same  curve  and  each  with  the  same  little 
break  and  cresting  at  the  apex.  Did  sea-painters 
ever  look  at  the  sea  then  ? One  would  almost 
think  not.  We  have  made  advances  in  this 
respect  at  any  rate  ; painters  who  profess  to  paint 
sea  nowadays  at  all  events  look  at  it  and  try  to 
see  how  it  really  does  move,  and  what  colour  it  is 
under  different  atmospheric  and  other  conditions. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  in  this  picture,  although  it  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  a bright  breezy  day,  what 
a dull  brown  hue  there  is  over  it  all,  as  if  the 
painter  was  afraid  of  sunlight,  and  wished  to  tone 
down  the  brilliancy  of  nature  to  a decorous 
Academy  standard.  One  of  the  finest  landscapes  in 
the  rooms,  in  regard  to  force  and  poetic  effect,  is 
Rembrandt’s  small  picture  “Tobias  and  the 
Angel  ” (89),  a dark  scene  of  piled  up  rocks  which 
seems  almost  threatening  in  expression.  The 
three  or  four  small  and  delicate  landscapes  of  Van 
der  Neer  are  an  attraction  of  the  exhibition, 
especially  the  landscape  “ Early  Morning”  (94), 
with  the  distant  ship  scene  against  the  eastern 
sky. 

The  Dutch  Room  (Gallery  II.),  besides  the 
works  we  have  already  alluded  to,  contains  the 
usual  average  of  works  by  Teniers,  Metsu,  and 
Ostade,  in  which  we  seem  to  meet  each  year  the 
same  figures  engaged  in  nearly  the  same  indifferent 
and  uninteresting  occupations,  and  painted  with 
the  same  care  and  attention  to  details.  Mrs. 
Baillie  Hamilton’s  Teniers,  with  an  old  man 
wheeling  a barrow  of  most  religiously  studied 
cabbages  (49)  is  one  of  the  best  and  one  of 
the  most  typical.  Ear  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that 
each  one  of  these  pictures  is  a possession  in 
itself,  for  certain  qualities  ; but  the  contemplation 
of  a number  of  them  together  leaves  a sense  of 
monotony  and  of -a  very  low  intellectual  standard 
of  painting.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
no  works  of  this  school,  in  this  year’s  exhibition, 
so  pre-eminently  brilliant  after  their  kind  as  some 
that  have  been  seen  in  former  years.  Nor  are  the 
majority  of  the  early  Italian  pictures  in  Gallery 
IV.  of  very  much  interest  except  from  the 
historical  point  of  view.  The  finest  thing  in  this 
room,  and  one  of  the  finest  portraits  in  the  col- 
lection, is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (177) 
by  Antonio  More,  which,  with  two  or  three  others 
of  similar  type,  has  been  placed  in  the  gallery 
otherwise  devoted  to  early  Italian  work. 

The  special  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
collection  of  drawings  and  water-colours  by 
Calvert,  Palmer,  and  Blake,  all  friends,  and  all 
with  somewhat  similar  tendencies  to  the  mystical. 
Calvert  is  just  being  resuscitated,  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  the  attention  which  some  specimens  of 
his  work  recently  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum 
Print-room  have  excited.  He  is  well  worth 
resuscitating.  With  some  of  Blake’s  mysticism 
and  imaginative  faculty,  he  drew  much  better 
than  Blake  usually  took  the  trouble  to  draw  ; 
for  from  some  of  his  work  it  is  obvious  that 
Blake  could  draw  the  figure  much  better,  when 
he  chose,  than  he  generally  did  choose.  He 
seems  to  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  the 
idea  to  be  expressed  that  he  neglected  the  draw- 
ing. The  collection  of  his  large  coarsely  executed 
sketches  for  illustrations  t6  Dante,  in  the  small 
room  beyond  the  water-colour  room,  will  we  fear 
send  many  devout  Blakists  away  feeling  a painful 
doubt  about  their  idol.  It  is  possible  that  had 
Blake  engraved  these  on  a small  scale,  in  his 
peculiar  fashion,  he  might  have  made  them  as 
interesting  and  powerful  a series  as  the  illustra- 
tions to  the  book  of  Job  ; but  as  they  stand  they 
are  certainly  very  fearful  productions. 

The  works  by  Calvert  which  are  exhibited 
are  partly  a series  of  very  interesting  studies 
in  oil,  in  very  low  tones  and  in  a kind  of  half- 


light  effect,  of  ideal  subjects  illustrated  by  nude 
figures  ; the  scenes  being  given  in  a faint  light 
making  them  look  like  dreams  of  pictures.  But 
superior  to  these,  and  perfectly  exquisite  in  their 
way,  are  Calvert’s  small  engravings,  apparently 
for  book  illustrations,  of  which  a few  are  framed 
together  (105,  106,  117).  There  is  a certain 
naivete  about  these,  as  in  Blake’s  similar  works, 
but  they  are  much  better  engraved  than  Blake’s  ; 
and  the  poetic  feeling  and  fancy  of  these  little 
works,  and  the  manner  in  which  luminous  effect 
is  got  in  sky  and  water  by  the  powerful  treat- 
ment of  the  shadowed  portions  of  the  landscape, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  little  figures 
introduced,  too,  are  full  of  poetic  charm. 
Besides  these,  there  is  to  be  seen  again  in 
this  room  Palmer’s  series  of  grandly  conceived 
if  somewhat  exaggerated  landscapes,  partly  in 
illustration  of  Milton  s l' Allegro  and  II  Peuscroso, 
and  which  have  something  Miltonic  in  their  state- 
liness of  composition  and  their  bold  masses  of 
colour.  These  have  been  exhibited  in  London 
not  long  ago,  and  we  have  commented  on 
them  recently;  every  one  will  be  glad  to  see 
them  again  ; they  do  indeed  suggest  questions 
as  to  the  relation  of  landscape-painting  to  actual 
nature,  and  they  are  exaggerated  in  effect  in 
some  cases  and  do  not  present  a perfect  balance 
of  execution  ; but  at  least  they  carry  the  mind 
higher  than  the  boozing  boors  of  Ostade  and  his 
brethren. 

The  large  collection  of  water-colour  sketches 
by  a former  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  in  the 
same  room,  we  cannot  find  space  to  speak  of 
particularly,  but  they  are  well  worth  attention  and 
show  the  true  feeling  and  power  of  an  artist ; and 
in  some  senses  the  water-colour  gallery  may 
perhaps  be  considered  the  most  interesting  room 
in  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  1S93. 

1 ♦ t 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

With  the  approach  of  the  New  Year  the  minor 
exhibitions  began  to  open  in  various  galleries. 

At  the  “ Theatre  d’ Application,”  in  the  Rue  St. 
Lazare,  there  have  been  for  some  days  exhibited  a 
collection  of  the  landscapes  of  M.  Ilavet,  flower 
paintings  of  very  decorative  type  by  M.  Schuller, 
animal  paintings  by  M.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  por- 
traits by  M.  Dagnaux,  one  of  the  best  pupils  of 
M.  Roll.  At  the  George  Petit  Gallery  there  is 
an  interesting  collection  of  faience  by  M. 
Lachenal,  an  artist  who  has  worked  energetically 
to  revive  that  ancient  art  in  France.  This  year 
his  exhibition,  which  consists  of  works  in  stone- 
ware and  in  enamel,  shows  some  interesting 
novelties  of  effect.  There  are  a good  many  decora- 
tive pieces  treated  with  animal  subjects,  very  well 
modelled.  We  may  mention  also,  at  the  gallery 
in  the  Rue  de  Seze,  the  watercolours  of  MM. 
Ogier  and  Jacquin,  interesting  recollections  of  a 
tour  in  Biscaye. 

We  also  find  at  the  George  retit  Gallery  the 
best  of  the  painters  who  every  year  unite  their 
works  under  the  title  of  “ Exposition  Inter- 
nationale.” Among  these  artists,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  landscape  painters,  M.  Cazin  holds  the 
most  important  place,  several  of  his  works 
reminding  one  very  much,  in  their  quiet  harmony 
of  colour  and  a certain  calm  that  pervades  them, 
of  some  of  the  best  of  the  Dutch  school  of  land- 
scape painters.  M.  Rene  Billotte,  who  loves  half- 
lights  and  evening  effects,  paints  scenes  in  the 
Parisian  suburbs  and  in  the  dunes  of  Gascony; 
M.  Dumoulin  paints  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris; 
while  M.  Dauphin  forms  a contrast  with  his 
warmly-coloured  scenes  from  the  South  of  France, 
among  which  especially  is  a remarkable  study  of 
Cap  Martin,  Monte  Carlo.  The  landscapes  of 
M.  Montenard  and  M.  Gagliardini,  the  views  in 
England  by  Mr.  Walter  Gay,  the  portraits  by  M. 
Jacques  Blanche  and  the  pastels  of  M.  Prins,  are 
also  worth  attention. 

The  next  Champ  de  Mars  Salon  will  probably 
include  an  important  ceiling  painting  by  M.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  the  first  work  he  has  painted  for  a 
ceiling.^  It  is  intended  for  the  grand  staircase  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  sketch  has  been 
accepted.  The  design  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
“ plafonnante  ” in  style,  but  it  was  felt  to  be 
undesirable  to  try  to  impose  on  so  eminent  a 
■ painter  any  conditions  contrary  to  those  to  which 
his  own  taste  and  habits  in  painting  would 
naturally  lead  him  ; and  if  the  work  is 
rather  a “picture”  than  a ceiling  painting, 
it  will  at  any  rate  be  in  harmony  in  other  respects 
with  architectural  conditions,  and  will  not  appear, 
like  some  decorative  paintings,  to  dig  a hole  in 
the  surface  on  which  it  is  painted.  The  subject 
is  “La  Ville  de  Paris,  couronnee  par  les  Leltres, 
les  Sciences,  et  les  Arts,  agree  1'hommage  du 
Chantre  immortel  qui  l’a  celebree.”  Victor  Hugo, 


clothed  in  a long  floating  garment,  and  crowned 
with  laurels,  presents  his  lyre  to  Paris.  A trio  of 
flying  figures  symbolise  lyrical,  legendary,  and 
dramatic  poetry.  Under  a portico,  which  seems 
rather  wanting  in  substance,  a group  of  youths, 
attendants  on  Paris,  wave  palms.  Fifteen  com- 
partments, in  the  form  of  tympana  and  arches,  are 
treated  in  relation  to  this  central  work,  the 
tympana  being  occupied  with  figures  representing 
“ 1’ Esprit,”  “ 1' Elegance,”  “ PUrbanite,”  &c. 
On  the  arches  are  other  allegorical  figures, 
including  “Paris  au  moyen  age-’  and  “Paris 
moderne.” 

The  .question  of  the  Expiatory  Chapel  in 
memory  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  is  again  coming  up,  and  this  time  the 
Municipal  Council  has  abandoned  its  claim  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Chapel,  which  is  not,  in  fact, 
under  its  control,  having  been  built  on  ground 
belonging  to  he  State.  It  has  confined  itself  to 
demanding  the  erection,  on  the  neighbouring 
square,  of  a monument  to  Lepeletier  and  Saint 
Fargueau,  who,  having  voted  for  the  death  of  tin- 
king,  were  afterwards  stabbed  by  a garde-du- 
corps  named  Paris.  This  is  to  be  a simple  bust 
with  some  symbolical  ornaments,  and  M.  Dalou 
is  to  be  asked  to  execute  the  bust.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  proposal  will  satisfy  all  parties  and  put  an 
end  to  the  long  wrangle  about  the  Chapel  in  the 
Boulevard  Haussmann.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, does  not  look  with  much  favour  on  the  idea, 

The  Department,  of  National  Museums  has 
received  some  interesting  donations  : Assyrian 
bas-reliefs,  bronzes  from  Cyprus,  early  vases  from 
Crete,  &c.  We  may  mention  also,  among  modern 
works  presented  to  the  Louvre,  the  original 
plaster  model  of  the  monument  to  Watteau  at 
Valenciennes.  This  monument,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a fountain,  the  vases  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  bronze  swans,  is  decorated  with 
the  figures  of  the  leading  personages  in  Italian 
comedy.  Above  is  the  statue  of  Watteau,  one  of 
the  most  graceful  works  of  Cayreaux. 

There  is  talk  of  a new  coinage,  with  new 
effigies,  which  will  shortly  be  seriously  studied. 

1 he  Republic  of  1S70  made  no  new  coinage 
(contrary  to  the  previous  habit  of  doing  so  at 
every  change  of  government) ; it  merely  made 
use  of  the  existing  dies  which  were  in  the  State 
collections.  The  existing  head  of  “La  Repub- 
lique,”  which  is  very  commonplace,  was  the  werk 
of  the  sculptor  Oudine.  It  is  desired  new  to 
substitute  for  this  something  really  new  and 
original,  and  if  the  project  is  seriously  taken  up, 
there  will  be  a competition  opened  among  artists, 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  which  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  organised  in  1S79  for  the  municipal 
medal,  which  was  designed  by  M.  Daniel  Dupuis. 

There  have  been  disagreeable  occurrences  aga  n 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  similar  to  thoie 
which  a few  years  ago  led  to  the  closing  of  M. 
Bonnat’s  atelier.  This  time  it  is  the  pupils  of  M. 
•Gustave  Moreau’s  atelier,  who  inflicted  on  a new 
comer  the  cruel  and  stupid  persecutions  known  as 
“ Brimadcs.”  The  affair  was  brought  to  a' climax 
by  a resolution  that  the  new  student  shotild  be 
painted  Prussian  blue.  The  Minister  of  Fire 
Arts  has  intervened  for  the  establishment  of  better 
order  in  the  studios,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Ecole  are  to  keep  a strict  watch  from  this  time 
and  take  severe  measures  in  case  of  any  outrages 
of  this  kind  being  repeated.  One  moral  from  the 
story  is  that  the  behaviour  of  our  young  artist 
students  affords  a proof  that  any  idea  of  opening 
the  schools  to  young  women,  so  much  talked  of 
a little  while  ago,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question 
for  a long  time  to  come. 

While  referring  to  the  “ Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  ” 
we  may  mention  that  the  jury  commissioned  to 
judgethe  competition  for  “Enseignementsimultane 
des  trois  Arts”  has  awarded  second  medals  to  M M. 
Daune  and  Bliant,  pupils  of  the  second  class  in 
architecture,  and  medals  to  MM.  Dufour  and 
Guadet.  M.  Mayeux  has  obtained  a medal  for 
the  competition  in  decorative  composition,  the 
subject  being  “Un  foyer  de  Theatre  Lyrique.” 

The  unexpected  death  of  the  painter  Victor 
Gal  land  has  caused  much  regret  in  the  artistic 
world.  Galland,  who  had  achieved  an  important 
position  by  dint  of  energy  and  hard  work,  was 
the  son  of  a goldsmith  at  Geneva,  where  he  was 
born  in  1822.  He  came  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  having  worked  for  two  years  under 
the  architect  Labrouste,  he  entered  the  atelier  cf 
the  painter  Drolling,  dividing  his  studies  between 
painting  and  architecture,  and  doing  various 
decorative  work  to  gain  a living.  Thus,  he  col- 
laborated with  Ciceri  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Palace  Theatre  at  St.  Cloud.  In  1S58  he  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  work  for  the  decorations  'or 
Public  fetes.  He  then  went  to  Constantiiu  pie 
to  decorate  the  palace  of  an  Armenian  prnce. 
Thence  he  betook  himself  to  Italy,  where  he 
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studied  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters  for  several 
years.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  commis- 
I sioned  to  decorate  several  private  houses  as  well 
as  some  public  buildings,  and  subsequently  carried 
1 out  important  works  of  this  kind  at  Stuttgart, 
j London,  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  and  New  York. 

I As  a good  example  of  his  style  we  may  mention 
the  figures  of  angels  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Eustache,  the  “ Predication  de  St.  Denis,”  in  the 
Pantheon,  and  a number  of  designs  for  tapestry 
intended  for  the  Talais  d’Elys^e.  He  also  de- 
signed the  diploma  for  the  Exhibition  of  1889, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a public  competition. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  Galland  had  been  pro- 
fessor of  decorative  art  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux - 
1 Arts,  and  was  also  director  of  works  of  art  at  the 
Gobelins. 

Galland’s  last  important  work  was  the  decora- 
tion of  the  grand  gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
parallel  with  the  three  salons  & arcades , repre- 
senting the  Parisian  trades  and  corporations  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  much  criticised, 
perhaps  with  reason  in  some  respects  ; but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  at  all  events  a very  learned 
work,  to  which  much  study  must  have  gone.  One 
praise  that  must  be  given  to  Galland  is  in  regard 
to  his  absolute  respect  for  the  architectural  lines 
in  decorating  a building,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of 
his  early  architectural  studies.  He  was  most 
difficult  to  satisfy  with  his  own  work,  keeping  it 
on  hand  and  touching  and  retouching  it,  often 
expending  on  this  perfecting  process  more  time 
and  labour  than  the  price  he  received  for  his 
work  could  at  all  compensate  him  for.  Naturally, 
with  this  self-abnegation  in  the  interests  of  his 
art,  he  died  poor.  He  leaves  a wife  and  three 
children — two  sons  who  continue  worthily  the 
artistic  traditions  of  the  family,  and  a daughter 
who  married  M.  Jean  Gounod  the  painter,  son  of 
the  celebrated  composer. 

M.  Georges  Bretegnier,  whose  decease,  as  well 
as  that  of  Galland,  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
our  columns,  was  a pupil  of  Gerome  and  Meis- 
sonier,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Salon  of  1881,  a portrait  ; and  in  the  Salon  of 
1887  had  a large  historical  picture,  “Henry  II. 
at  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a Becket.”  In  1889  he 
became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  Salon,  where  he  exhibited  “ L’ Atelier  de 
Meissonier.”  He  had  two  important  pictures  in 
the  last  Salon.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  cuts 
short  a career  full  of  promise. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  deaths  of  the 
sculptor  Alfred  Gauvin,  an  able  artist,  and  of  the 
landscape-painter  Dallige  de  Fontenay,  a pupil  of 
I lersent  and  Watelet,  who  has  died  at  Paris  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

* -+■  \ 

PAVEMENT  AT  TEL-EL-AMARNA, 
EGYPT. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie,  we  are 
now  enabled  to  reproduce  his  own  drawing,  which 
shows  the  design  of  the  remarkable  pavement 
found  by  him  during  the  recent  excavations  at 
Tel-el-Amarna.* 

The  pavement  is  that  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  halls,  that  of  the  Harem;  of  the  Palace  of 
Amenhotep  IV. , the  founder  of  the  city,  the  site 
of  which  lias  now  been  excavated.  One  half  of 
the  pattern  only  is  shown,  the  dimensions  of  the 
hall  being  60  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide.  Another 
apartment  adjoining  has  a pavement  of  similar 
construction.  Dr.  Petrie  concludes  from  the 
difference  of  the  patterns  that  the  two  sides  were 
executed  by  different  artists.  They  are  certainly 
' of  different  years,  and  there  are  signs  of  recon- 
struction. “The  weaker  artist  did  the  first 
groups  ; he  endeavoured  to  balance  his  inferiority 
by  attempting  more  than  his  rival ; he  introduced 
convolvulus  and  insects  in  the  first  group, 
dragon-fly,  locust,  and  butterflies  ; in  the  second 
group  he  attempted  foreshortening  the  heads 
of  the  calves,  the  first  such  trial  that  we  know  of. 
The  superior  artist  is  the  earliest  free  and 
naturalistic  painter  that  we  know  of ; the  first  man 
to  draw  from  memory  animals  in  rapid  action,  and 
to  seize  the  waving  and  graceful  spread  of  plants  ; 
and  the  first  man  who  cast  aside  mere  symmetry 
for  artistic  balance.  We  know  of  no  rival  to  the 
ability  shown  in  this  sudden  birth  of  art  until  the 
animal  figures  of  later  Assyria  and  Greece,  and 
the  plants  painted  in  modern  ages.  The  young 
bull  bounding  in  the  air  is  a most  vigorous  sketch, 
admirably  conceived,  but  only  failing  in  the  details 
which  the  memory  could  not  easily  grasp  in  rapid 
motion.”  Elsewhere,  Dr.  Petrie  has  pointed  out 
reason  for  the  belief  that  these  paintings  were  the 
work  of  native  artists,  and  not  foreigners,  for  while 
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several  of  the  objects  are  drawn  with  great  free- 
dom of  design  and  execution,  yet  the  groups  of 
the  lotus,  done  by  the  same  hands,  are  arranged 
in  the  conventional  mannerism  of  older  times. 

The  breaks  in  the  design,  where  the  pavement 
is  wanting,  show  where  the  bases  of  the  columns 
formerly  stood.  Some  shattered  fragments  of  the 
columns  were  discovered,  from  which  a restoration 
was  possible.  They  have  already  been  described. 
The  walls  were  also  decorated  in  colour,  and  the 
broken  remains  were  abundant  enough  to  show  that 
the  large  hall  must  have  been  a blaze  of  harmonious 
decoration. 

The  borders  of  the  pavement  are  broad  bands 
of  black  and  yellow,  the  latter  colour  under  the 
plants  being  to  represent  yellow  sand.  The  scrap 
of  water  and  birds  has  formed  part  of  an  earlier 
pavement, — perhaps  ten  or  twenty  years  earlier, — 
which  was  broken  up  when  worn,  and  a new  one 
laid  down  and  painted,  the  earlier  one  being  of  a 
different  style,  of  smaller  pattern,  with  a grey 
outline.  The  colours  of  the  pavement  are 
natural,  the  bulls  being  reddish-brown  or  white, 
the  thistles  purple  blue,  and  the  foliage  of  various 
tints  of  green. 

The  floor  is  of  brickwork,  formed  of  sun-dried 
bricks  of  Nile  mud,  the  ground  surface  having 
been  previously  levelled,  and  laid  flat  in  a single 
course.  Over  them  was  spread  a layer  of  hard 
mortar,  which,  filling  up  inequalities,  averages 
from  £ in.  to  1 in.  in  thickness.  Above  this  was 
a finishing  coat  of  fine  plaster  & in.  in  thickness, 
with  a good  deal  of  hair.  The  main  lines  were 
marked  out  when  this  coat  was  soft,  by  stretching 
strings  which  were  pressed  into  the  plaster.  In 
some  cases,  portions  of  the  colouring  were  done 
when  the  plaster  was  still  wet,  for  marks  of  the 
brush  can  be  detected.  The  surface  was  after- 
wards completely  water-proofed  and  polished,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  bear  walking  upon. 

The  patterns,  excellent  for  wall  decoration,  are 
hardly  such  as  would  be  chosen  by  a modern  de- 
signer for  a flooring  surface  ; nor  are  they  quite 
what  we  should  expect  to  find  on  an  ancient 
pavement.  Yet,  here  they  are,  revealed  to  us 
after  being  buried  for  so  many  ages,  with  all  their 
curious  details  of  construction.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  these  remains, 
and  of  the  certainty  of  the  correctness  of  the  date 
assigned  to  them.  In  examining  all  the  relics 
from  this  site,  we  may  remember  with  advantage 
that  they  reveal  to  us  the  state  of  the  arts  at  a 
period  of  3,000  years  ago,  — a date  anterior  to  the 
Exodus,  according  to  some  of  the  best  Egyptolo- 
gists ; nearly  500  years  before  the  building  of 
Solomon’s  Temple  ; and  more  than  900  years 
before  the  age  of  Pheidias. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  discovery  of  this 
remarkable  work  has  caused  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  have  it  roofed  over,  and  as  a further 
protection,  it  has  a guard  of  custodians. 


RAILWAY  VIEWS  OF  BUILDINGS. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  when  in 
a train  we  like  to  look  out  of  the  window.  We 
know  not  why  it  is,  but  we  nearly  always  find  our 
travelling  companions  ashamed  of  being  caught 
in  this  act,  and  they  always  pretend  to  be 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  some  news- 
paper or  magazine.  As,  however,  they  seem 
only  too  ready  to  lend  this  periodical  to  some  one 
else  and  appear  disappointed  if  it  is  declined,  we 
believe  that  at  heart  they  are  quite  as  fond  of 
looking  out  of  window  as  we  are,  and  that  their 
literary  enthusiasm"  is  little  better  than  a sham. 
The  wide-awake  advertiser  has  found  them  out 
and  knows  their  weaknesses  : he  is  not  to  be 
deterred  by  any  such  pretences  ; hence  we  find 
his  soaps,  pickles,  mustard,  and  ballet  girls, 
represented  in  gorgeous  colours  on  every  coign  of 
vantage  that  is  visible  from  the  rail. 

Now,  why  should  not  the  architect  and 
builder  be  as  wide-awake  as  the  advertiser  ? 
That  they  are  not  so  is  evident,  because  we 
notice  that  new  buildings  invariably  turn  their 
backs  to  the  railways,  and  very  ugly  backs 
they  generally  are.  It  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common thing  to  find  a church,  chapel,  or 
public  building,  which  has  a most  elaborate  front 
covered  with  carving  and  decoration  facing  some 
little  back  street  down  which  not  a hundred 
people  pass  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
turning  towards  the  railway  a blank  brick  wall 
round  which  not  even  cornices  or  string-courses 
are  continued,  though  thousands  of  people  see  the 
building  alone  from  this  point  of  view. 

The  sketch  (Fig.  1,  next  page)  represents  the 
kind  of  view  which  one  gels  of  many  modern 
buildings  from  the  railway. 

We  are  not  here  complaining  of  private  houses 


backing  towards  the  rail  ; there  is  generally  some- 
thing interesting  to  be  seen  about  the  backs  of 
private  houses;  it  is  like  “looking  in  unawares,” 
and  finding  the  family  unprepared  for  visitors. 
(Fig.  2.)  We  are  able  to  see  that  one  “ does  the  • 
washing  at  home,”  that  another  keeps  fowls  and 
does  not  care  about  gardening ; w'hereas 
the  next  has  a trim,  pretty  garden,  with  a 
nice  grass  plat.  Another  is  completely  over- 
run with  children — broken  toys,  mud  castles,  and 
puddles,  occupying  the  whole  space,  and  it’s 
many  a long  day  since  the  gardener  had  a look- 
in.  The  next,  perhaps,  has  a flagstaff  on  the  lawn, 
and  a summer-house  made  of  old  ship’s  timbers. 
Another  has  a vast  bottle-rack,  but — one  must 
not  judge  too  hastily. 

Now  all  these  have  a character  about  them,  and 
offer  suggestions  to  the  mind,  and,  consequently, 
they  are  a relief  to  the  weariness  of  a long  journey. 
Whereas  the  blank  walls  which  form  the  backs  of 
churches  and  public  buildings,  not  only  offend 
the  sight,  but  are  apt  to  make  one  jump  at  the  . 
conclusion  that  modern  architecture  is  a sham, 
entirely  calculated  for  show  ! 

It  is  a very  singular  thing  that  when  a railway 
runs  through  an  old  town  the  view  obtained  is 
almost  invariably  picturesque,  although,  of  course, 
it  is  merely  an  accident  that  it  is  so.  Canterbury, 
Ely,  and  Rochester  are  cases  in  point ; but,  where 
the  line  passes  the  portion  of  a town  built  since 
the  coming  of  a railway  the  effect  is  almost 
invariably  unpicturesque,  if  not  -hideous  : Cam- 
bridge, Derby,  and  Bristol,  for  instance. 

The  tricks  which  railways  have  played  with  old 
towns  are  very  peculiar,  and  many  of  these  places' 
have  suffered  in  appearance  in  consequence. 
Those,  for  instance,  who  remember  visiting 
Oxford  by  coach,  and  the  magnificent  effect  of  the 
city,  driving  over  Magdalen  Bridge  and  up  the 
High,  cannot  help  contrasting  it  with  the  present 
approach  through  St.  Thomas’s.  An  old  Oxford 
man,  a distinguished  member  of  the  University, 
once  declared  to  the  writer  that  he  believed  that 
an  important  portion  of  a man’s  University 
career  had  been  sacrificed  by  this  change,  for  it 
was  never  possible  now  for  a man  coming  up 
to  Oxford  for  the  first  time  to  receive  the 
extraordinary  impression  which  used  to  be 
made  by  the  old  approach.  At  Leigh,  near 
Southend,  the  railway  has  done  exactly  the 
reverse,  as  it  has  appropriated  the  high  street  of 
the  town,  so  that  the  place  presents  its  best 
aspect  to  the  railway. 

We  believe  people  often  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  far  less  to  be  seen  from  a railway  than  is 
actually  the  case.  Many  people  will  tell  you  that 
“ you  see  nothing  of  a country  when  passing 
through  it  by  rail  ; ” that  a railway  journey  is  so 
uninteresting  that  they  prefer  travelling  by 
night  and  sleeping  through  it.  Now  this 
is  a great  mistake ; and  the  whole  of  our 
experience  proves  exactly  the  reverse  to  be  the 
case.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  places  that  wc 
have  ever  visited  attracted  our  attention  from  the 
view  they  presented  from  the  railway.  W urzburg 
in  Bavaria,  Schwabisch-Gmund  in  Wiirtemburg, 
Bamberg  and  Maestricht  (Fig.  3),  Ingolstadt,  and 
many  other  most  interesting  towns  in  Germany 
and  Holland,  we  should  never  have  seen  had  we  not 
first  spied  them  out  from  the  train.  Wurzburg 
is  a remarkable  example  of  this.  We  only  intended 
to  stop  there  for  refreshments  and  then  go 
on  to  Nuremburg,  but  the  view  of  the 
place,  and  of  several  little  towns  which  we 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood,  determined  the 
writer  to  stop  there  arid  thoroughly  explore  the  ( 
neighbourhood,  with  the  result  that  for  ten  suc- 
cessive years  he  made  it  his  headquarters  for 
sketching  expeditions,  part  of  the  results  of  which  ; 
appeared  in  the  form  of  illustrations  and  articles  • 
upon  ancient  German  architecture  in  the  Builder. 
Unfortunately,  since  we  first  visited  it,  the  approach  ; 
to  Wurzburg  by  rail  has  been  slightly  changed, 
and  the  station  shifted  to  another  end  of  the  town, 
and  although  the  view  is  still  fine,  it  is  less 
striking  than  our  first  glimpse  of  the  town,  of 
which  a sketch  is  given  (see  Fig.  4,  page  11). 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  offer  the  following 
advice  to  all  architectural  and  art  students 
who  are  bound  on  sketching  expeditions.  In 
the  first  place,  never  travel  by  night,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary,  or  on  a return  journey 
home.  Secondly,  never  make  a hard-and-fast 
programme  before  you  start,  but  leave  your  route 
undecided.  Thirdly,  never  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
your  railway-ticket,  or  portion  of  it,  if  you  see 
anything  that  attracts  you  by  the  way  ; the  few- 
extra  shillings  which  you  lose  weigh  so  little  in  , 
the  balance  when  compared  with  the  advantage  , 
of  exploring  some  interesting  old  town  and 
sketching  some  original  and  characteristic  work. 
And  fourthly,  do  not  worry  yourself  about  getting  • 
I any  particular  distance — if  good  material  falls  in  : 
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your  way  nearer, home,  why  go  farther  afield? 
Places  that  are  the  farthest  away  do  not  always  j 
ofier  the  most  valuable  material,  or  even  the  | 
greatest  contrasts  to  what  you  are  accustomed  to 
see.  There  are  many  little  Dutch  towns,  which  1 
are  passed  in  a hurry  to  get  to  the  Rhine  or 
Switzerland,  that  are  quite  as  interesting  in 
their  way  as  anything  that  will  be  dis- 
covered on  the  “grand  tour.”  As  Talley- 
rand said,  “ It  is  the  unexpected  which ! 
always  happens/  And  this  is  as  much  the  case  1 
in  a sketching  tour  as  in  anything  else.  There  is  j 
more  pleasure,  and  often  more  profit,  in  the  { 
discoveries  you  make  in  a place  which  you  did  not 
know  of  before  seeing  it,  than  in  the  inspection  of 
some  place  which  you  have  carefully  read  up 
beforehand. 

So  we  say  to  students,  always  look  out  of 
window  when  you  are  travelling  by  rail,  and  when 
you  become  a practising  architect,  remember  that  j 
others  may  often  see  your  building  from  a 
“railway  view.”  II.  W.  B.  ! 
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SOME  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE 
THE  LAST  FIFTY  YEARS. 

1 ^ larSe  l3'ate  which  forms  the  first  of 
Kira  °ur  illustrations  this  week  is,  as  will 
tag.vq]  be  seen,  a panoramic  grouping,  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  of  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  erected  in  England  during  the 
last  half-century.  We  give  also  a key  to  the  j 
plate.  A general  review  of  the  progress  of 
architecture  in  this  country  during  the  last  fifty 
years  forms  the  subject  of  our  first  article  this  week.  ' 

— I Fig.  j. 

YORK  MINSTER.*  1 

The  view  of  York  Minster,  which  forms  No.  ] Sister  ” windows,  but  the  latter  have  been  so  much  j Rornay 


and  his  successor,  William  de  Melton. 
Archbishop  Roger’s  choir,  however,  was  destined 


^u.strati°.ns  °f  the  Cathedrals  of  England  j illustrated  that  it  was  of  less  importance  to  .. o..v, &v.  u 

anti  Wales,  is,  as  in  some  previous  cases,  taken  elude  them  here.  On  the  other  hand,  we  get  in  I to  disappear,  owing  to  the  usual  Mediteval  feeling 

m a supposed  position  which,  owing  to  inter-  the  foreground  the  Chapter-House,  which  is  one  of  of  a desire  to  improve  on  the  narchitecture  of  a 

vemng  ^ oyses,  is  not  really  accessible.  The  view  the  most  characteristic  and  picturesque  features  of  former  period,  and  to  rebuild  it  io  the  style  of  the 

the  building.  In  fact,  York,  like  Canterbury,  is  day  ; and  accordingly  Archbishjp  Thoresby  in 
so  large  and  multifarious  a building  that  one  can  | 1352,  deliberately  pulled  down  ha  f of  Archbishop 
r , - , - - ■ . - | no  more  give  a single  general  view  of  it  from  any  I Roger’s  choir,  and  built  the  eastern  extension  of 

o ic  nor  ranse.pt  ga.b'e)>  'Wit  no  picture  could  j close  quarters,  than  one  can  give  a general  view  presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel.  The  western  portion 
be  made  froin  this i point  of  view,  as  the  angle  | of  a town.  b b | of  the  old  choir  very  soon  followed,  at  a 

take  ' 


shown  here  can  really  be  seen  from  the  road 
which  runs  round  the  north-east  of  the  cathedral 
(except  the  upper  part  of  the  western  towers  and 


included 


uld  be 


large 


, o-  --  York  was  the  site  of  a church  from  as  early  as 

the  building  in  a drawing.  The  reason  for  627  A.  D. , when  a. small  chapel  or  oratory  is  related 
selecting  this  view  is  that  it  presents  one  of  the  ; to  have  been  built  at  the  baptism  in  that  year  of 

most  picturesque  aspects  of  the  building,  and  one  King  Edwin,  who  subsequently  commenced 

which  is  less  known,  drawn,  and  photographed  j a permanent  stone  church  on  the  site,  and  one  or 


of  the  old  choir  very  soon  followed,  at 
slightly  later  date.  There  appears  to  be  no 
record  that  the  former  choir  was  dilapidated, 
that  it  was  destroyed  for  any  other 
reason  than  the  desire  to  put  something 

tv  , • , • 1 0 -1 I » j,w.u.u.«.iiL  avuiic  uiuiui  un  me  sue,  aim  one  in  better  in  its  place.  Shortly  after  this  the  present 

, oners,  and  also  because  we  must  two  other  churches  succeeded  each  other  and  fell  I tower  was  erected,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 

con  ess  la  We  'iave  never  been  able  greatly  ; to  decay ; in  fact,  York  Cathedral  seems  to  have  Chapter- House,  the  cathedral  may  then  be  said  to 
,l)  af.nure  west  and  south  fallacies  of  the  been  specially  marked  out  as  the  prey  of  fire,  have  ,i,a  — 1 

mi  c mg.  e uyst  front,  m spite  of  its  exuber-  [ down  to  the  comparatively  recent  conflagration  in  aspec 
ance  of  detail,  is  somewhat  coarse  and  common-  the  present  century. 

lllnf'P  in  rb»drrn  nrw-1  tlvn  ...  1 — - -J  _ c .1,  _ 1 rrv,  - 


I)!ace  in  design,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  I The  present  cathedral  in  the  main  may  be  said 
'!:  , theref°re  ^e.,hat?  P/eferred  to  have  had  its  rise  after  the  fire  in  1137,  when 
1 Bishop  Roger  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
choir  in  1 17 1.  In  1260  the  north  transept  of  the 
church  was  built  by  John  le  Romayne,  the 

r ■ . , r — ->  treasurer  of  the  church,  and  was  completed  in 

lor  instance,  and  of  course  the  celebrated  “ Five  1260.  He  also  erected 


to  take  the  north  side  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  take  the  shadowed  side  of  the  build- 
ing. There  are  other  fine  points  on  the  north 
side  ; the  bold  and  massive  treatment  of  the  nave, 


of  fut;l 


central  tower.  His  son, 

illustrations  of  .ho  Cathedrals  ofi/'  F=hbishoP  °f  »"«,  laid  the 

. „f  jan„nrv- , | foundations  of  the  nave  in  1291,  and  this 

ere  finished 


* This  series 

England  and  Wales  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  January  ^ | lul'"UULlulla  U1  ule  nave  1 
i8ci.  A list  of  those  already  illustrated,  with  particulars  anc*  the  two  western  towers 
-fr-  * arrangements,  will  be  found  on  page  22.  1 ’ 


e assumed  in  the  main  its  present  architectural 
aspect,  the  other  additions  and  alterations  having 
been  of  minor  importance. 

In  the  process  of  measuring  for  the  plan  of  the 
cathedral  given  in  the  present  number,  some 
irregularities  have  been  detected  in  the  laying 
out  which  afford  interesting  evidence  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  fitting  some  of  the  por- 
tions together,  in  the  process  of  altering  and 
rebuilding  piece  by  piece. 

At  first  sight  few  of  our  Cathedral  plans 
look  more  simple  and  regular  than  that 
of  the  Minster  at  York.  There  are,  how- 


1 about  forty  years  from  that  time,  by  Archbishop  ‘ ever,  several  points  throwing  light  on  the 


Fig.  2. 
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history  of  the  building  some  of  which  are  shown  I 
clearly  on  the  plan  given  in  the  present  number, 
others  smaller  in  scale,  which  would  probably  be 
passed  over  if  attention  were  not  drawn  to  them, 
.and  which  have  been  noted  during  the  process  of 
measuring  and  plotting. 

The  tower  piers  still  retain  their  Norman  core, 
which  is  the  only  Norman  work  above  the  floor 
level.  The  other  important  fragment  of  the  early 
-church  is  the  crypt  under  the  choir.  The  tower 
piers  have  been  added  to  at  various  times.  The 
western  sides  of  the  western  piers  are  Decorated, 
forming  the  responds  of  the  nave  arcade.  The 
.north  and  south  sides  of  the  north-west  and  south- 
■west  piers  respectively  are  likewise  Decorated — 
part  of  the  reconstruction  in  Decorated  times. 
The  western  arch  does  not  stand  at  right  angles 
•with  the  north  and  south  arches  of  the  tower,  as 
the  width  of  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  nave 
.arcade  is  wider  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  by 
a foot. 

The  axis  ofiheChapter-I  louse  is  not  parallel  with 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  building — not  even 
with  that  of  its  vestibule.  The  Chapter-House 
-was,  as  is  shown  by  its  mouldings  continuing  on  the 
•exterior,  built  before  the  vestibule  ; and  the  latter, 


when  erected,  being  made  parallel  with  the  north 
transept  out  of  which  it  leads,  was  joined  on  to 
the  Chapter-IIouse  proper  without  regard  to  its 
being  parallel  with  it.  The  whole  of  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  church — the  choir,  presbytery,  and 
Lady  Chapel — presents  some  curious  instances 
of  irregularity.  When  Thoresby’s  Lady  Chapel 
and  presbytery  (the  four  eastern  bays  of  the 
present  church)  were  built,  the  early  English 
choir  was  standing,  causing  some  difficulty,  no 
doubt,  in  the  setting-out  of  the  new  work.  The 
centre  of  the  east  front  was,  however,  made  to 
agree  with  the  centre  line  of  the  nave  and  central 
tower.  But  beyond  this  the  lines  of  the  new  work 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  laid  down  with  very 
accurate  measurement.  In  the  first  place,  the  main 
axis  of  the  centre  of  the  presbytery  bends  to  the 
north  (going  westward),  and  at  the  eastern  face 
of  the  lantern  is,  as  near  as  possible,  2 ft.  6 in. 
north  of  the  centre  line  of  the  lantern  and  nave. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  sides  of  the  presbytery 
(the  four  east  bays  of  the  eastern  arm)  erected  by 
Thoresby  are  not  parallel,  but  are  closer  together 
at  the  bay  west  of  the  present  reredos  than  at  the 
east  end.  This  is  still  more  marked  in  the  side 
aisles,  the  result  being  that  the  east  walls  of  the 


aisles  are  not  parallel  with  the  east  wall  of  the 
centre  alley,  and  the  buttresses  at  their  angles  are 
turned  outwards.  Thewestern  portion  ofthepresby- 
tery  (including  the  choir  proper)  built  by  Thores- 
by’s  successors,  has  its  walls  practically  parallel,  but 
the  main  axis  or  centre  line  of  Thoresby  s work 
was  kept,  causing  the  divergence  before  noted  at 
the  central  tower.  This  in  its  turn  has  affected 
the  later  rood  - screen,  its  doorway  having 
had  to  be  made  central  with  the  choir  and  not 
with  the  tower.  There  are  consequently  eight 
divisions  containing  canopied  arches  and 
statues  on  the  south  side,  and  only  seven -on  the 
north. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  central  lantern  and 
the  transepts,  in  connexion  with  which  is  another 
point  to  which  we  will  refer.  The  erection  of  the 
lantern  in  late  Perpendicular  times  caused  a con- 
siderable thrust  on  the  trancept  arcades,  and 
pushed  them  out  of  the  perpendicular.  So  serious 
was  this  that  portions  of  the  transept  arcade  were 
rebuilt  nearest  the  lantern,  although  the  upper 
portion  seems  to  have  been  uninjured,  and, 
consequently,  was  retained.  This  reconstruction 
seems  to  have  included  the  Decorated  piers  of 
the  arch  north  and  south  of  the  lantern  on 
the  west  side  of  the  transept,  the  filling  in 
of  the  space  between  it  and  the  Early  English 
pier,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  column  which 
carries  the  two  arches  on  the  west  side  of  the 
north  transept  nearest  to  the  “ Five  Sisters.” 
It  is  desirable  to  lay  some  stress  on  this 
point,  as  hitherto  the  rebuilt  pier  in  the 
north  transept  and  those  next  the  Early  English 
retained  piers  have  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Decorated  period.  They  will  be  found, 
however,  to  be  of  very  different  section  to  any  of 
the  Decorated  work  in  the  Minster,  and  although 
perhaps  largely  old  stone  re-worked,  date  un- 
doubtedly from  the  period  of  the  construction  of  the 
lantern,  and  are  not  part  of  the  Decorated  scheme. 
Professor  Willis,  in  his  exhaustive  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  York  Volume  of  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  makes  the  pier  in  the  north  transept 
Perpendicular  on  his  plan,  but,  owing  to  what  is 
evidently  an  error,  refers  to  it  in  the  text  as 
“Decorated.”  _ . 

Amongst  lesser  points  of  interest  in  the  plan  is 
the  west  aisle  of  the  north  transept  being  wider 
than  its  corresponding  aisle  in  the  south,  and  the 
clever  way  in  which  the  sacristies  on  the  south  of 
the  choir  have  been  worked  wfith  their  lockers  in 
between  the  eastern  buttresses  of  the  south 
transept.  These  sacristies  were  additions  to  the 
Early  English  choir,  to  which  afterwards  the 
Zouche  Chapel  (founded  by  Archbishop  Zouche 
in  1351)  was  added.  This  group  of  smaller 
buildings  was,  consequently,  in  existence  when 
Thoresby  commenced  his  great  work  of  re- 
building the  presbytery,  and  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  width  of  Thoresby’s  work  may  partly 
have  been  caused  by  a wish  to  retain  the  inner 
walls  of  these  buildings  as  much  as  possible.  As 
it  was,  the  two  sacristies  were  somewhat  curtailed, 
and  the  Zouche  Chapel  had  its  north  wall 
considerably  interfered  with,  even  if  it  was  not, 
with  its  vaulting,  entirely  rebuilt. 

Externally,  as  we  have  observed,  the  west 
front  of  York  is  not  a very  admirable  composi- 
tion ; the  ranges  of  niches  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  buttresses  have  a fine  and  rich  effect,  but  the 
treatment  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  towers  is 
very  commonplace,  and  the  break  in  the  line 
made  by  the  strongly-marked  cornice  with  the 
pinnacles  above  it  oversailing  the  wall  line,  and 
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the  vertical  line  of  the  buttresses  entirely  cut  off 
from  it,  has  a very  bad  effect.  The  doorways 
were  restored  by  Smirke  in  1S45.  On  the  south 
.side  of  the  cathedral  the  exceedingly  tall 
pinnacles  of  the  nave  have  an  effect  by 
no  means  monumental,  the  building  seems 
to  want  solidity  and  simplicity  and  to  be 
too  much  cut  up  and  frittered  in  line.  The 
south  transept  has  not  these  defects,  but  it 
is  not  interesting  nor  refined  in  design,  it  seems 
to  be  spread  out  in  its  various  portions  in  a 
rather  mechanical  manner,  and  the  details 
and  mouldings  are  in  a large  and  coarse  style. 
Eastward  of  the  transept  the  south  and  north 
sides  of  the  main  building  are  nearly 
identical  in  design,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  York,  a cathedral  in  which 
architectural  play  of  fancy  seems  to  have  been 
curiously  limited,  that  the  window  tracery  all 
ound  the  choir  is  of  the  same  design,  and  as  far 
as  the  ground  story  is  concerned  a poor  design, 
which  however  is  continued  all  round  mechanically, 
and  repeated  in  the  smaller  windows  of 
the  east  front.  The  clearstory  windows  are  in- 
deed not  of  very  interesting  tracery  design  either, 
and  th  e tracery-bars  are  thin  and  starved-looking, 
as  was  ^frequently  the  case  in  late  Gothic  ; but  an 
interes  is  given  to  them  by  the  singular  and  very 
unusual  treatment  of  the  design  here,  by  which  a 
mullioned  screen  is  interposed  in  front  of  the 
window,  of  entirely  separate  design,  the  piers 
between  these  screens  also  standing  out  quite 
separately  from  the  main  wall,  with  a considerable 
space  between.  Effective  shadows  are  of  course 
produced  by  this  arrangement,  and  a degree  of 
effect  given  to  the  clearstory  which  the  rather 
tamely-designed  windows  in  themselves  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  given.  The  introduction  of  the 
lofty  narrow  eastern  transepts,  breaking  the  line  of 
the  choir  on  each  side,  is  a very  fine  and  happy 


architectural  feature,  though  the  long  window 
with  its  meagre  mullions  and  poor  tracery,  does 
not  make  the  more  of  the  situation.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  large  east  window,  effective 
from  its  size  but  not  from  its  design.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  manner  in  which -that  is  con- 
nected with  the  wall  design  by  the  wall  mullions 
is  a very  good  feature.  Some  of  the  carving  in 
this  portion  of  the  building  is  very  spirited  and 
bold  in  execution,  particularly  the  seventeen 
heads  which  are  carved  each  in  a square  panel 
under  the  sill  of  the  east  window,  and 
which  form  an  interesting  series  of  studies 
of  Mediaeval  sculpture.  The  treatment  of 
the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  at  the  east  end  is 
very  picturesque  and  in  some  respects  rather 
curious  ; the  bases  of  the  pinnacles  are  crowded 
with  such  a complicated  mass  of  gablets  and 
crockets  and  finials  that  until  one  gets  close  to  them 
on  the  roof  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
how  they  are  set  out ; but  the  effect  is  rich,  and 
furnishes  a good  base  to  the  tall  slender  crocheted 
spirelets.  The  series  of  wall  niches  carried  over 
the  east  front  and  round  into  the  angle  buttresses 
is  a very  telling  feature,  and  the  designing  of  the 
corbel  tables  and  parapets  to  both  upper  and 
lower  roofs  is  w;ell  worth  attention ; the  main 
feature  of  the  corbel  table  to  the  upper  roof1 
is  a convex  string  of  boldly  carved  conventional 
foliage,  that  to  the  lower  roofs  a series  of  heads  or 
masks  ; the  whole  of  the  work  here  has  been 
very  well  carried  out  and  with  an  evident  inten- 
tion to  produce  a sumptuous  piece  of  work. 

The  chapter  house  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  exterior.  It  may  be  a 
| question  whether  the  peculiar  treatment  of 
; the  upper  portion  of  the  buttresses  is  not  an  after- 
thought, arising  from  a desire  to  put  more  weight 
on  them  than  was  at  first  thought  necessary  ; it 
• is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  really 


designed  in  this  form  ; but  the  result,  though 
looks  like  a makeshift,  is  remarkably  effective  an 
picturesque.  The  adjoining  bit  of  the  vestibu! 
also  shows  some  interesting  treatment  1 
buttresses,  in  a very  different  manner  from  tl 
chapter  house,  but  very  pretty  in  its  way. 

The  solid  and  grand  design  of  the  nort 
transept  is  known  to  everyone,  and  is  one  of  th 
most  famous  features  in  our  English  cathedrals 
and  there  is  something  very  satisfactory  an 
monumental-looking  in  the  plain  and  sevei 
treatment  of  the  nave  buttresses  on  the  north  sid 
which  in  our  opinion  is  far  superior  in  an  arch 
tectural  sense  to  the  be-pinnacled  busyness  of  tl 
south  side.  The  tower  produces  effect  mainly  1 
its  mass  and  by  the  bold  and  simple  treatmei 
of  the  angles,  which  gives  it  a great  look  of  powei 
the  window  treatment  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  poo 
The  tower  was  probably  intended  to  have  ang 
pinnacles;  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  gains 
architectural  effect  by  not  having  them,  its  squa: 
mass  being  far  more  dignified  and  impressh 
without  them. 

Internally  York  produces  an  effect  by  i 
remarkably  spacious  and  lofty  character,  but  it 
a somewhat  bare-looking  interior,  especially  : 
far  as  the  nave  is  concerned,  and  as  Fergussc 
remarks,  the  open  spacing  of  its  wide  arch 
prevents  any  sense  of  mystery,  one  sees  throut 
the  building  in  every  direction.  It  is  not  enricht 
with  many  monuments,  nor  are  the  existing  on 
of  the  highest  order  of  interest  in  point  of  desig^ 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  minor  details  to  1 
found  in  the  interior  is  the  admirable  wroug 
iron  work  on  the  ancient  cope  chest,  of  which  v 
are  enabled  to  give  an  illustration  from  a drawii 
by  Mr.  B.  Walker. 

We  also  add  a plan  of  the  crypt,  all  th 
remains  of  the  Norman  structure,  for  which  \ 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Brakspear. 
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CHARTRES. 

The  viesv,  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell,  we  have  called  simply  “ Chartres,”  as  it 
includes  both  the  town  and  the  cathedral,  though 
the  latter  is  of  course  the  main  object  of  the 
drawing. 

Chartres  Cathedral,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ecclesiastical 
monuments  of  France,  and  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a hill  occupied  by  the  chief  town  of  the  Departe- 
ment  of  Eure  and  Loire,  the  old  streets  of  which 
have  so  curiously  preserved  their  Middle  Age 
appearance. 

The  cathedral,  which  dates  back  to  a founda- 
tion in  the  third  century,  has  gone  through  nume- 
rous vicissitudes.  The  actual  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  a primitive  Roman  church. 
It  was  consecrated  to  “Notre  Dame”  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Chartres  is  the  largest  of  the  metropolitan 
cathedrals  of  Fiance.  It  is  13S  metres  long  and 
33 1 metres  wide,  and  the  nave  is  34  metres  in 
height.  The  capitals  of  the  nave  arcade  offer  a 
great  variety  of  line  and  interesting  carving,  and 
above  the  arcade  is  a fine  triforium  gallery  sur- 
mounted by  a lofty  clearstory. 

The  west  front  is  decorated  with  about  700 
statues  or  statuettes,  and  is  flanked  by  the 
western  towers,  with  their  two  entirely  different 
spires  which  give  to  the  building  the  well-known 
and  peculiar  chara:ler  of  its  west  front.  The 
more  modern  one,  the  “ Clocher  Neuf,”  of  very- 
elaborate  design,  is  122  metres  and  a half  in 
height ; the  Fleche,  the  highest  in  France,  was 
partly  built  byjehan  de  Beauce  in  1507-14,  and 
finished  by  Claude  Ange,  a carver,  of  Lyons. 
The  “Clocher  Vieux,”  about  112  metres  high,  is 
of  simple  and  severe  architecture,  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century.  The  side  portals,  which  are  of 
the  thirteenth  century  (except  some  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  fourteenth),  are  well  known  for  their 
rich  treatment  in  architectural  detail  and 
sculpture.  M.  Didron,  in  an  interesting  mono- 
graph on  the  cathedral,  compares  the  sculptures  to 
a poem  in  four  cantos  of  a conception,  he  says, 
more  vast  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or  the  /Eneid.  He 
•describes  the  first  division  as  representing  the 
cosmogony,  the  creation  of  organised  beings  ; the 
second  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  sciences  and 
their  commercial  and  industrial  application  ; the 
third  a moral  treatise  on  virtues  and  vices ; the 
fourth  a manual  of  religious  history,  from  the 
creation  to  the  end  of  the  world.  On  the  left 
or  north  side  are  sculptured  the  personages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  on  the  south  side  those  of 
the  New. 

The  ambulatory  surrounding  the  choir  is  a 
well-known  and  fine  piece  of  work,  commenced 
in  1510  by  Jehan  de  Beauce.  The  bas-reliefs 
which  decorate  it  illustrate  the  life  of  Christ  and 
■of  the  Virgin.  In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the 
high  altar,  which  is  decorated  with  a sculpture  of 
the  Assumption  in  marble,  by  Brideau.  Behind 
the  apse  is  a building  separate  from  the  church, 
which  contains  a chapel  of  the  fourteenth  century 
with  some  very  rich  stained  glass. 

Beneath  the  church  is  a large  crypt,  the  largest 
to  be  found  in  France.  It  is  1 10  metres  long, 
and  is  decorated  with  some  remarkable  frescoes. 
The  crypt  is  reached  by  five  staircases,  and  con- 
tains fourteen  chapels,  as  well  as  the  well  of  the 
■“  Saints  Forts,”  which  is  shown  as  the  place  into 
which  Christian  martyrs  were  thrown  at  the  time 
of  Diocletian — a story  which  may  of  course  be 
believed  by  those  who  like  to  think  that  they  are 
looking  on  the  real  scene  of  some  ancient  history, 
even  without  much  evidence. 

Mr.  Pennell’s  drawing,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  show  the  architecture  of  Chartres,  or  to 
be  an  architectural  drawing  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  usually  understood  in  our  pages,  gives 
a full  idea  of  the  way  the  cathedral  sits  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  picturesque  old  city,  besides  being  in  other 
respects  an  admirable  picture. 


RESTORATION  OF  HADRIAN’S  VILLA. 

This  restoration  of  the  north-west  face  of 
Hadrian’s  Villa,  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
younger  French  architects  of  the  day,  formed  one 
of  the  finest  architectural  drawings  in  a recent 
•Salon  Exhibition  at  Paris,  and  we  give  it  not 
only  as  a fine  drawing  and  an  interesting  archte- 
ological  study,  but  also  as  giving  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  work  which  is  done  by  French 
architects  who  go  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the 
Villa  Medici  at  Rome,  for  this  was  a Prix  de 
Rome  drawing. 

The  Villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  of  which  the 
ruins  occupy  an  immense  space  of  ground,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of 


Roman  civilisation.  It  was  the  original  concep- 
tion of  a man  who  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
personalities  of  his  time.  Having  travelled  much 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  his  empire,  Hadrian 
wished  to  preserve  a souvenir  of  the  various 
countries  he  had  seen.  Hence  this  agglomera- 
tion of  buildings  of  different  styles  and  destina- 
tions. Along  with  habitations  necessary  for  an  Em- 
peror and  his  suite  are  theatres,  baths,  and  more  or 
less  faithful  reproductions  of  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  of  other  countries  ; a suite  of  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  connected  by  splendid  peristyles  and 
porticoes,  with  domes,  pediments,  towers, 
terraces,  and  gardens  all  united  in  one  sumptuous 
whole. 

The  north-west  facade  shows,  above  the  terraces, 
the  collection  of  habitations  preceded  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  libraries  connected  by  a portico  shelter- 
ing the  nine  Muses,  the  statues  of  which  were 
found  among  the  ruins  and  are  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.  Next  to  this  comes  the  Nym- 
phteum,  then  the  Basilica  and  the  Pcecile,  preceded 
by  a triumphal  arch.  At  the  rear  Is  the  auditorium. 
From  the  time  of  Hadrian  to  that  of  Helioga- 
balus,  this  splendid  villa  was  successfully  in- 
habited by  Roman  emperors,  who,  while  making 
various  modifications  in  it,  added  to  its  splendour 
and  luxury. 

Antoninus  Pius,  and  after  him  Caracalla,  began 
to  despoil  it  of  its  art  treasures  to  ornament  their 
own  palaces,  but  the  actual  ruin  of  the  place  pro- 
bably happened  at  the  invasion  of  Totila  and  his 
Goths  in  the  Sixth  Century  ; but  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  there  were  still  very  considerable 
remains.  Pope  Pius  II.  who  visited  them,  spoke 
of  them  with  admiration.  At  the  Renaissance 
period  the  site  became  the  prey  of  a Italian 
commercialism,  and  a great  many  excavations 
were  made  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
statues  or  objects  of  art,  and  the  whole 
ground  was  broken  up  ; and  these  opera- 
tions were  unfortunately  more  injurious  to  the 
remains  of  Hadrian’s  Villa  than  the  work  of  time 
or  of  barbarian  conquest. 

M.  Esquie,  the  author  of  the  drawing  (one  of  a 
complete  set  for  the  restoration  of  the  villa)  was  a 
pupil  of  M.  Daumet  ; he  obtained  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1SS2,  a second  medal  in  1887  ; and  a 
first  medal  in  1S89,  for  this  restoration. 

“THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  DESIGN  FOR 
MOSAIC. 

This  illustration,  taken  from  a painting  by  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  which  was  exhibited  in  the  New 
Gallery  a short  time  since,  is  the  design  for  a 
Mosaic  to  be  executed  in  the  church  built  by 
Street  for  the  American  community  in  Rome. 

We  consider  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
designs  Mr.  Burne-Jones  has  ever  produced. 
The  figure  in  the  centre  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  cross,  the  tree  of  death,  turned 
into  the  tree  of  life  ; the  branching  tree  instead 
of  the  dead  wood,  the  figure  with  outstretched 
arms  no  longer  nailed  to  the  cross,  but  extended 
in  welcome.  There  is  a beautiful  feeling  too  about 
the  subsidiary  figures,  which  seem  to  stand  as  the 
representation  of  the  human  family ; the  man 
with  his  labour  at  breadwinning  (indicated  by  the 
sheaf),  the  woman  with  her  children  and 
her  flowers.  Architects  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  lines  of  the  design  to 
those  of  the  architecture,  which  is  carried  out  in  a 
true  decorative  spirit.  But  it  is  the  spiritual  feel- 
ing in  the  design  which  is  its  chief  beauty. 


“SUMMER”:  DECORATIVE  PAINTING. 

This  is  a reproduction  from  one  of  M.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes’  large  decorative  painting,  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris ; a painting  occupying  the 
end  wall  of  a room,  the  door  architrave  cutting 
rather  unpleasantly,  it  must  be  admitted,  into  the 
picture.  A companion  picture  of  Winter  has 
been  executed  by  the  artist  for  another  position  in 
the  same  building. 

In  its  general  treatment,  the  picture  is  a notable 
example  of  skill  in  treating  landscape  in  a decora- 
tive sense  ; it  will  be  observed  how  all  the  lines 
of  the  landscape  are  kept  nearly  level,  yet  in  an 
unforced  manner  ; and  the  long  sombre  mass  of 
trees  in  the  background  has  a fine  effect  and  gives 
a kind  of  monumental  aspect  to  the  landscape. 
The  foreground  bathers  on  the  left  are  somewhat 
too  realistic  in  spirit  to  harmonise  either  with  the 
main  design  or  with  the  graceful  group  on  the 
left ; but  as  a whole  the  picture  is  a very  fine 
example  of  decorative  painting. 


DESIGN  FOR  A GRAND  PIANO. 

We  give  two  illustrations,  from  photographs,  of 
the  remarkable  piano  recently  made  by  Messrs. 
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Broadwood  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  and  we  have  also  asked  Mr.  Jackson  to 
allow  us  to  give  a reproduction  from  his  full  size 
working  drawing  for  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the 
piano  ; which  will  be  found  on  another  page  (not 
among  the  lithographs).  This,  of  course,  is 
simply  a working  drawing,  not  a finished  up 
illustration,  and  must  be  taken  as  such. 

We  already  gave  a brief  note  on  this  piano 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  makers  ; we  add  the 
following  details  with  regard  to  the  execution  of 
the  decoration,  taken  from  a pamphlet  issued  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood  : — 

" The  outside  of  the  piano  itself  is  veneered  with 
purple  wood,  stained  an  exceedingly  dark  green  (not 
black),  and  the  effect  of  the  natural  dye  in  the  wood, 
combined  with  the  chemical  used,  produces  the 
appearance  of  a very  fine  old  ebony.  The  surface 
is  dull  polished. 

Elaborate  intarsiatura , representing  a profusion 
of  lily  stems,  leaves,  and  blossoms  in  satin  wood  and 
pear  tree,  dissipate  the  sombreness  of  the  dead  black 
in  a striking  manner. 

To  heighten  the  effect,  the  blooms  are  made 
to  scintillate  with  the  iridescent  tints  of  mother-o’- 
pearl,  each  lily  being  literally  ‘painted,’  its  centre 
being  overlaid  with  transparent  and  variegated 
tortoise  shell,  through  which  a rich  red  enamel 
effectively  gleams. 

The  top  is  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  piano  by 
means  of  long  and  elaborately  chased  brass  hinges 
of  vine-leaf  pattern.” 

The  underside  of  the  lid,  of  which  we 
give  the  working  drawing,  is  enamelled  and 
lacquered  in  vermilion  as  a ground,  on 
w hich  the  design  of  laurel  leaves  is  executed  in 
gesso.  The  centre  ornament  has  been  altered  to 
a cypher  since  the  working  drawing  was  made, 
as  may  be  seen  on  the'  photograph. 

The  instrument  forms  an  object  which  there  is 
little  doubt  will  eventually  find  its  way  to  some 
future  museum  of  art,  as  an  example  of  design  in 
furniture.  There  are  only  two  details  we  do  not 
quite  like  in  it  ; one  is  the  shading  of  the  escut- 
cheons carrying  the  music  inscriptions,  so  as  to 
give  them  an  appearance  of  relief.  We  cannot 
understand  why  that  was  done  ; it  seems  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  whole  principle  of  remainder 
of  the  design. 

The  other  point  we  do  not  like  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  two  scroll  pieces  underneath.  We 
imagined  they  were  necessary  to  the  construction, 
and  merely  treated  decoratively,  but  Messrs. 
Broadwood  tell  us  they  are  no  part  of  the  con- 
struction. Why  then  introduce  them  ? But  these 
are  minor  matters,  and  the  whole  is  a splendid 
piece  of  work  ; more  especially  the  design  of  the 
supports,  which  ought  to  make  a revolution  in 
piano-legs. 


COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  INSTITUTE  OF 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS. 

This  illustration  shows  a section  through  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  new  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  of  which  building  Mr.  John  Belcher 
is  the  architect. 

The  decorative  treatment  is  admirably  drawn 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Slater.  A cartoon  for  the  large 
fresco  on  the  centre  wall  is  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Loudan,  who  is  making  a special  study  of  this 
work  ; the  architect  thus  hopes  that  not  only  will 
sculpture  be  represented  in  the  building,  but  the 
sister  art  of  painting  also. 

The  external  sculpture,  by  Mr.  Thornycroft, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  FI.  Bates,  A.R.A.,  is  nearing 
completion. 

We  may  add  that  we  gave  a general  view,  with 
sections  and  plans  of  this  building,  in  our  issue  for 
January  12,  1SS9  ; and  a view  to  a larger  scale  of 
part  of  the  facade,  and  plans,  in  our  number  for 
August  27  last. 


NEW  PREMISES,  CHELSEA. 

This  illustration  shows  some  new  business 
premises,  with  residential  apartments  for  assist- 
ants above.  The  buildings  are  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Sloane-square  for  Mr.  D.  H.  Davies. 
The  materials  used  for  the  front  are  light  red 
bricks  from  the  Laverstock  and  Acorn  Company, 
and  terra-cotta  dressings  and  enrichments  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Edwards  of  Ruabon,  with  Westmoreland 
green  slates  on  the  roofs.  A considerable  amount 
of  iron  and.steel  is  being  used  in  the  construction, 
which  is  being  supplied  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Dorman,  Long  & Co.  The  wprk  is  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  F.  G.  Knight. 

\ > 

Change  of  a District  Surveyor’s  Office.— 
Mr.  C.  McDonell,  District  Surveyor  of  South-West 
Islington,  St.  Luke's,  Old-street,  &c.,  has  removed 
his  office  to  12,  City-road,  Finsbury-square. 
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Electric  Lighting,  and  Power  Distribution. 

Part  I.  By  W.  Perren  Maycock,  M.I.E.E. 

London  : Whittaker  & Co.  1892. 

Neither  the  size  nor  the  scope  of  this  little 
volume  would  of  themselves  entitle  it  to  any 
detailed  criticism,  or  single  it  out  from  the 
innumerable  elementary  treatises  on  the  same 
subject  that  are  continually  pouring  from  the 
press.  But  the  importance  of  a text-book  is,  in 
part  at  least,  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
students  who  are  likely  to  use  it ; and  the  author’s 
position  as  a teacher  in  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  and  elsewhere,  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  a considerable  number  of  students  will 
acquire  from  this  book  their  earliest  ideas  on  its 
subject. 

Mr.  Maycock  wisely  begins  with  a chapter 
explaining  the  meaning  of,  and  the  distinction 
between,  certain  physical  terms  which  occur  in 
this  as  in  all  branches  of  Physics,  the  correct  use 
of  which  is  essential  to  all  real  progress  in  the 
subject.  It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much  to  say  that 
the  main  distinction  between  the  scientific  and 
the  pseudo-scientific  is,  that  the  former  do,  and 
the  latter  do  not,  know  what  they  mean  by 
force,  work,  and  power. 

Perhaps  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space,  Mr. 
Maycock  is  not  so  clear  in  this  chapter  as  would 
be  desirable.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  “ force 
is  that  which  produces  motion  or  change  of 
motion  of  matter  the  student  should  also  be  told 
that  it  is  measured  by  the  rate  at  which  it  changes 
the  motion  of  matter,  and  motion,  or  momentum, 
should  be  defined.  This,  of  itself,  would  put  the 
student  on  his  guard  against  the  common  error — 
suggested  by  an  unfortunate  name — that  electro- 
motive-force is  force.  This  error,  indeed,  Mr. 
Maycock  seems  rather  to  emphasise  than  to  guard 
against.  “ Electro-motive  force,"  he  says,  “ is  a 
force  producing  or  tending  to  produce  a flow  of 
electricity.”  No  doubt  Mr.  Maycock  only  in- 
tended to  point  out  the  analogy  between  electro- 
motive-force  and  mechanical  force,  an  analogy 
which  (on  the  fluid  theory  of  electricity)  is  partly 
true  ; but  even  so,  it  would  be  well  to  indicate 
where  this  analogy  breaks  down.  He  might  even 
go  further  and  suggest  to  his  more  advanced 
students  that  the  true  analogue  to  electro-motive- 
force  is  mechanical  difference  of  potential. 

“ Power  is  the  rate  of  doing  work,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  work  done.” 
This  statement  is  illustrated  by  two  examples,  of 
which  the  first  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ; but 
the  last  is  a most  unfortunate  illustration,  as  the 
following  extract  from  it  will  show  : — “ When  the 
train  was  drawn  to  its  destination,  it  {sic)  would 
represent  the  same  amount  of  work  done,  no 
matter  whether  it  had  travelled  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a minute  or  a mile  an  hour.  This,  of  course, 
leaving  friction  and  air  resistance  out  of  account.” 
On  most  railway  lines  nearly  the  whole  work  is 
done  against  friction  and  air  resistance,  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Maycock  is  thinking  of  a mountain 
railway  ; if  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  beginners,  he 
should  say  so.  As  it  stands,  there  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  between  the  rate  of  working  and 
velocity,  which  are  only  proportional  in  the  case 
of  the  force  being  constant.  Space  would  be 
better  used  in  making  such  matters  clear,  than  in 
giving  the  figures  39371  six  or  seven  times,  with 
variation  only  in  the  position  of  the  decimal  point, 
as  the  value  in  inches  of  the  various  multiples  or 
sub-multiples  of  the  metre,  or  similarly  superfluous 
tables  for  the  gramme,  or  in  tediously  ringing  the 
changes  on  the  different  ways  of  delivering  a 
Board  of  Trade  Unit. 

In  Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  in  addition  to  a good 
deal  of  information  common  to  all  electrical  text 
books,  we  meet  with  some  six  or  seven  rules 
connecting  the  direction  of  a current  with  its 
magnetic  field.  Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  any 
one  of  them  is  better  than  Ampere’s  somewhat 
fanciful  rule,  but  that  Ampere’s  rule  is  better  than 
all  of  them.  Let  the  student  choose  his  rule  and 
stick  to  it,  but  not  cumber  his  memory  with 
“right  hand  rule,”  “clock  face  rule,”  “screw 
rule,”&c.,  all  repeated  over  again  when  a coil 
takes  the  place  of  a straight  conductor. 

Chapter  V.  deals  with  instruments  of  measure- 
ment, and  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book.  The 
instruments  chosen  for  description  are  well 
selected,  the  descriptions  are  for  the  most  part 
clear,  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  mathematical  limitations  of 
the  beginner  preclude  the  proof  of  the  formulae 
for  the  Wheatstone  Bridge,  except  in  the  case 
of  equal  arms ; and  it  might  have  been  an 
advantage  to  postpone  any  account  of  motor 
meters  till  the  student  should  have  read  something 


about  motors.  The  explanation  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Evershed’s  instruments  for  alternate 
current  working  must  needs  be  unintelligible  to 
the  student  who  knows  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
self-induction,  nor  what  a transformer  is.  The 
difficulty,  and  the  mode  of  meeting  it,  will  be 
alike  beyond  his  comprehension. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  dynamo,  and 
can  hardly  be  fairly  judged  apart  from  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  which  is  promised  shortly.  We 
shall  look  with  interest  to  it  for  an  explanation  of 
Mr.  Maycock’s  method  of  classification  of  arma- 
tures ; at  present  we  prefer  to  regard  the  Brush 
armature  as  a modified  ring  armature,  rather  than, 
with  Mr.  Maycock,  as  belonging  to  the  disc 
armature  class. 

Mr.  Maycock  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  wish 
to  extend  and  change  our  scientific  vocabulary. 
“ Inductance  ” is,  no  doubt,  more  convenient  than 
“ co-efficient  of  self-induction,”  but  we  can  see  no 
justification  for  “resistivity”  and  “conductance.” 
The  ugly  word  “ mho,”  originating  in  an  unhappy 
piece  of  scientific  humour,  has,  we  fear,  “ come 
to  stay,”  but  it  is  surely  an  abuse  of  language  to 
say  that  “ 2 ohms  = i-  or  o-5  mho.”  The  symbol  = 
is  not  usually  used  for  “ is  the  reciprocal  of.” 
Such  errors  as  the  misprint  in  the  figure  on  p.  26, 
and  zero  for  infinity  on  p.  87,  will,  doubtless, 
disappear  in  a subsequent  edition. 

While  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Maycock's 
somewhat  strangely-expressed  opinion  that  before 
the  appearance  of  this  book  there  was  no 
elementary  treatise  on  the  subject  which  could  be 
recommended  to  beginners,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  students  will  find  the  present  work  useful  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  electrical 
distribution  of  “power,”  whether  for  lighting  or 
for  other  purposes. 


A Study  in  Municipal  Government  {The  Cor- 
poration of  Berlin).  By  James  Pollard, 
C.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Public 
Health  Committee.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
William  Blackwood  & Sons. 

This  popularly-written  sketch  gives  a good 
description  of  the  municipal  Government  of 
Berlin,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  persons 
interested  in  local  affairs  and  general  philan- 
thropy. As  the  author  says,  we  can  indeed  learn 
much  from  Berlin,  especially  where  logical  and 
systematic  organisation  is  concerned  ; but  we  may 
point  out  that  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
administration  he  describes  are  counterbalanced  by 
the  effects  of  party  antagonism,  red-tape,  and 
above  all,  by  the  over-bearing  manners  of  the  petty 
officials.  We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Pollard  on 
the  general  correctness  and  lucidity  of  his  “study,” 
although  he  has  missed  the  raison  d'etre  of  some 
of  the  Berlin  institutions,  and  has  omitted  speaking 
of  such  important  ones  as  the  Ambulance  Service, 
or  the  Staedlische  Fetter  Societaet,  with  its  com- 
pulsory mutual  fire  insurance.  Although  the 
author  does  not  wish  to  express  opinions,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  considers  the  Berlin 
arrangements  models  of  their  kind.  A peep 
behind  the  scenes,  which  he  has  evidently  not 
had,  would,  however,  show  him  that  the  good  re- 
sults of  splendid  organisation  are  brought  about 
by  means  and  practices  which  we,  in  this  country, 
would  utterly  reject.  Mr.  Pollard’s  little  sketch 
may,  however,  be  the  means  of  suggesting  some 
great  improvements  in  our  municipal  affairs. 

The  Arbitrator  s Manual.  By  J.  S.  Salaman, 
Solicitor.  London  : W.  Ileinemann.  1893. 
This  is  a neat  and  well-produced  little  book, 
dealing  clearly  and  shortly  with  arbitrations,  and 
it  is  almost  as  satisfactory  a manual  on  the  subject 
as  could  be  produced.  The  establishing  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Arbitration  seems  to  be  the 
primary  cause  of  its  production,  but  it  would  be 
quite  as  usual  in  arbitrations  outside  the  Chamber 
of  Arbitration  as  in  those  conducted  by  that 
tribunal.  In  regard  to  one  practical  point  of 
importance,  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Salaman.  He  writes  (p.  101)  “ In  ordinary  cases, 
nnless  there  appears  to  be  reason  to  throw  the 
costs  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  better  to  say 
that  each  party  shall  bear  his  own  cost  of  the 
reference.”  The  proper  general  rule  is  that  the 
successful  party  shall  obtain  his  costs  from  the 
other  side,  and  this  rule  should  not  be  departed 
from  without  the  very  strongest  reason.  It  is  one 
of  the  unsatisfactory  fruits  of  lay  arbitrations  that 
costs  are  too  often  divided,  whereby  the  successful 
party  is  deprived  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  his 
victory. 


The  Institution  of  Electrical ‘Engineers. 
— In  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence 
abroad  of  the  new  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
F.R.S.,  on  the  12th  inst.,  he  will  deliver  his  naugural 
address  on  the  26th  inst. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Bros.,  of  Nuneaton,  re- 
cently sent  us  a useful  and  very  complete  illustrated 
catalogue  of  moulded  and  diapered  bricks, 
encaustic  and  roof  tiles,  and  terra-cotta  goods, 
including  ridges,  finials,  hip-knobs,  string-courses,, 
cornices,  copings,  gutters,  chimney-pots,  fire- 
bricks and  fireclay  goods,  glazed  sanitary  stone- 
ware, and  enamelled  bricks  and  tiles. 

From  Messrs.  John  Eede  Butt  & Sons,  of 
Brighton  and  Littlehampton,  we  have  received' 
their  new  “Book  of  Moulding  Designs,”  which 
are  clearly  shown  and  priced,  so  that  the  cost  of 
any  moulding  can  be  at  once  seen.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  stock  patterns,  the  book  contains 
some  ten  pages  of  ‘ ‘ registered  designs  ” for 
mouldings. 

A catalogue  of  “patent  specialities  ” in  granite 
concrete  and  other  materials  has  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  B.  Ward  & Co.,  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster.  The  material  first  named  is  shown 
in  its  application  to  stable  and  cow-house  paving, 
stable-yards,  &c.  The  catalogue  also  shows  the. 
application  of  what  is  termed  “ patent  limestone 
concrete”  to  the  construction  of  staircases  and 
landings.  It  contains,  too,  particulars  of  artificial 
stone  dressings,  “ in  red,  buff,  grey,  or  green,  ’ 
stated  to  be  “impervious  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.” 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Bennett  & Sons,  of  Ardwick 
Station,  Manchester,  send  us  their  half-yearly 
catalogue,  with  priced  details,  of  dry  walnut, 
birch,  oak,  and  ash  logs.  It  is  a very  useful  little 
book,  and  its  arrangement  is  such  that  purchasers 
can  see  at  a glance  what  will  be  the  cost  to  them 
of  any  particular  scantling. 

Messrs.  J.  & G.  Odhams,  of  Upper  Thames  - 
street,  send  us  the  fourth  edition  of  their  illustrated 
catalogue  of  electric  bells,  batteries,  indicators, 
fire-alarms,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harling,  of  Finsbury-pavement, 
sends  us  illustrated  catalogues  of  mathematical, 
drawing,  and  surveying  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
including  his  patent  cone-fitting  drawing  instru- 
ments and  Harrison’s  patent  “ clinograph.” 

Messrs.  James  Allan,  sen.  & Son,  of  Elmbank 
Foundry,  Glasgow,  send  us  two  illustrated  cata- 
logues, one  devoted  to  stable  and  cow-house 
fittings,  and  the  other  to  baths  and  their  fittings. 
They  are  both  well  worth  attention.  The  first  is 
prefaced  by  some  useful  notes  on  the  erection  of 
stables,  the  recommendations  made  being,  we 
fear,  “counsels  of  perfection”  rather  than,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  attainable  realities. 
The  horse,  we  are  told,  being  a more  delicate 
animal  than  man,  requires  a great  amount  of  care 
and  attention  to  be  kept  in  good  health  and  in 
good  working  order.  To  attain  this,  particular 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  site,  size  of  stable, 
light,  ventilation,  and  drainage.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  some  useful 
hints  may  be  derived  from  a perusal  of  Messrs. 
Allans’  catalogue. 


(Xorresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Spencer 
[see  Builder  for  December  24  last,  p.  504],  has 
done  service  in  ascertaining  how  nearly  the  axes  of 
the  churches  which  he  names  agree  in  pointing  to 
sunrise  on  the  days  of  the  Saints  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated.  This  is  a task  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  has  never  yet  been  undertaken  with  any- 
thing like  system,  which  is  matter  for  some  surprise 
in  these  days,  when  critical  tests  are  being  applied  so 
generally  to  elucidate  what  were  merely  conjectures 
in  former  years. 

We  have  all  heard  in  a vague  way  that  the 
various  differences  of  axis  of  one  church  in  relation 
to  another, — two  neighbouring  churches,  it  may  be, 
are  found  to  differ  greatly  in  this  respect, — are  all 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  position  of  sunrise  on 
the  day  of  the  Saint  to  whom  they  may  happen  to  be 
dedicated.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  sub- 
ject should  at  last  be  examined  and  determined  by 
the  results  of  actual  observation.  But  many  more 
than  three  examples  that  are  fairly  right  out  of 
forty  that,  apparently,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  to 
your  correspondent,  will  be  required  before  any 
reliable  data  can  be  obtained.  It  is  likely  also  to 
follow  that  the  three  agreements  that  he  has  obtained 
by  adopting  three  days  of  various  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  John-the-Baptist  will  not  be  found  to  exist 
with  respect  to  other  churches  of  similar  dedication. 
There  is  an  easy  mode  of  testing.  If  your  corres- 
pondent's researches  have  resulted  in  obtaining  a 
rule,  it  will  follow  that  other  churches  so  dedicated 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  axes  of  his  three  examples.  In  fact,  all  churches 
ol  this  dedication  would  do  so  but  for  some  of  the 
contingent  changes  alluded  to. 
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Your  correspondent’s  conjecture  with  respect  to 
St.  Mary's,  Truro,  having  been  previously  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  on  the  evidence  of  the  orientation 
alone,  may  be  easily  tested  to  a certain  degree  by 
his  observing  if  many  other  churches  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  have  an  axis  pointed  5 deg.  south  of 
east.  The  test  will  be  the  easier  since  it  will  be 
assisted  by  the  peculiarities  of  position  not  unusual 
to  churches  with  this  dedication, — peculiarities, 
which,  by  the  way,  do  not  exist  at  the  example 
named.  I doubt  the  results  of  the  test,  but  it  is 
worth  applying  on  an  extended  scale. 

Your  correspondent  will  perform  a much-needed 
service  if  he  will  prepare  a list  of  what  the  angles  of 
sunrise  should  be,  say  of  a dozen  or  so  of  the  days  of 
the  most  popular  of  Saints.  Were  this  in  existence, 
the  most  busy  even  of  your  readers  would  be  able 
to  tell  readily  how  any  church  of  the  dedications 
named  agreed  or  differed.  This  list,  to  be  of 
service,  would  have  to  be  calculated  for  about  a 
thousand  years  backward,  and  to  allow  for  the  pre- 
cession of  the  Equinoxes.  The  date  named  would 
be  a convenient  one,  since  it  would  meet  the  fact 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  our  parish  churches 
own  their  foundations  from  before  the  Conquest, 
while  the  largest  proportion  of  the  remainder  were 
founded  soon  afterwards,  there  being  but  compara- 
.tively  few  of  much  later  date  until  recent  times.  But 
it  would  not  account  for  foundations  of  very  early 
date. 

With  respect  to  the  church  at  Llantony,  stated  to 
be  dedicated  to  St.  David,  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  so  far  as  Wales  is  concerned,  evidence 
points  strongly  in  favour  of  the  ancient  churches 
having  been  founded  by  various  princes  and  other 
religious  men,  and  simply  called  after  the  names  of 
their  founders,  without,  it  may  be,  any  further 
dedication.  They  are,  as  a rule,  well  oriented,  and 
whatever  agencies  may  have  produced  this  arrange- 
ment, the  church  referred  to  would  most  probably 
have  followed  them.  These  Welsh  churches,  and 
others  in  the  West  of  England  and  elsewhere, 
require  attention  by  students  of  orientation,  for 
•they  indicate  its  use  at  a time  anterior,  it  may  be, 
of  any  rules  of  Saints'  days  of  the  Roman  Church. 
This  is  of  easy  proof ; for  the  dates  assigned  for 
their  foundations  are  rendered  by  many  of  the 
Welsh  chronicles.  There  was,  at  least,  no  official 
communication  between  the  Church  of  Wales  and 
the  Roman  Church  in  England.  And  the  latter 
church  in  Italy  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  more 
or  less  indifferent  as  to  orientation.  Its  mis- 
sionaries in  England  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to 
have  proposed  it ; and  since  it  is  found  practised 
here  so  universally  and  at  so  early  a period,  it  is  a 
reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  Saxons  learned  it 
from  their  neighbours,  as  they  did  much  of  their 
art  work,  their  polemical  divisions  notwithstanding  ; 
and  that  they  found  it  on  the  spot  in  some  of  the 
ruined  ancient  churches  of  an  earlier  time. 

It  would  be  well  that  your  correspondent,  and 
others,  should  continue  to  trace  any  similarity  of 
orientation  in  churches  of  the  same  dedication, 
even  if  only  negative  results  be  obtained,  as  I 
believe  will  be  the  case. 

I do  not  think  that  any  better  hypothesis  will  be 
found  than  the  belief  that  the  axes  of  our  ancient 
churches  were  obtained  by  the  shadow  cast  from  a 
pole  at  sunrise,  set  up  when  the  builders  were  about 
to  begin.  This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  almost  all 
the  differences  of  position  that  are  found  to  exist, 
and  it  will  also  account  for  the  few  remarkable 
examples  which  are  met  with  in  our  own  land  and 
abroad,  where  the  angles  face  the  cardinal  points. 
Of  this  arrangement  the  diagonals  of  circular  Stone- 
henge are  examples.  But  all  systems  of  orientation 
are  relics  of  customs  of  remote  antiquity,  far  earlier 
than  the  advent  of  Christianity,  and  all  researches  in 
this  most  interesting  subject,  so  prolific  of  results, 
will  lead  to  an  early  period  of  time. 

E.  P.  Loftus  Brock. 


SOME  ANCIENT  WALL-PAINTINGS. 

Sir, — Owing  to  absence  I regret  having  omitted 
to  notice  a letter  in  the  Builder  of  November  19, 
page  401,  from  Mr.  P.  H.  Newman.  Mr.  Newman, 
in  speaking  of  the  wall-paintings  of  Eastbridge 
Hospital,  Canterbury,  says  they  “have  suffered 
greatly  from  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture  since 
their  structural  restoration  by  Mr.  Neale.”  I fear 
Mr.  Newman  has  not  been  careful  as  to  his 
facts.  I in  no  way  “ restored"  these  paintings,  and 
should  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  “ restoration  " of 
them  or  any  other  ancient  wall-paintings.  Some 
thirteen  years  ago  at  the  end  of  the  hall  existed  a 
modern  brick  fireplace  and  chimney ; on  removing 
this  I discovered  traces  of  what  appeared  to  be  wall- 
paintings.  Some  six  coats  of  whitewash  were 
removed,  and  exposed  a daub  of  a portion  of  the 
“royal  arms."  I then  found  indications  of  an 
earlier  painting ; more  coats  of  whitewash  were 
removed,  and  exposed  to  view  the  interesting  wall- 
painting,  the  central  portion  consisting  of  a 
vesica  enclosing  a life-size  picture  of  our  Saviour 
seated  upon  a throne  ; the  emblems  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  surround  the  vesica,  each  enclosed  in 
a circle.  A great  part  of  St.  Luke  had  been  cut 
away  to  allow  the  flue  of  the  modern  fireplace  to 
pass  through  the  wall.  Immediately  beneath  the 
vesica  was  another  painting  about  4 ft.  high — our 
Saviour  and  the  Apostles  at  the  Supper ; Jesus 


giving  the  sop  to  Judas.  There  are  fragments  of  a 
painting  of  the  murder  of  Becket  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  central  subject,  but  this  is  of  a later  date  than 
the  fine  work  it  adjoins,  and  inferior  to  it  in 
execution.  On  the  western  side  was  a painting — 
much  destroyed  — apparently  showing  Henry  II. 
doing  penance  at  the  shrine  of  Becket. 

The  method  pursued  for  the  preservation  of  the 
paintings  was  somewhat  hazardous,  but  extremely 
successful,  as  far  as  can  yet  be  seen.  The  wall  is  of 
chalk,  roughly  plastered  over.  Upon  this  rough 
plaster  is  a thin  coating,  about  in.  thick,  of  fine 
plaster,  and  upon  this  the  subjects  are  painted. 
What  was  once  rough  plaster  next  to  the  chalk  wall 
was,  when  examined,  found  to  be  loose  sand,  only 
held  in  its  place  by  the  hard  skin  of  plaster  under  the 
painting,  and  not  held  in  everywhere  by  that,  for 
holes  had  been  made  in  the  surface,  and  the 
sand  ran  out  through  them.  Boards  were  placed 
against  the  painting,  and  the  sand  encouraged 
to  run  out  by  gentle  tapping.  Copper  and 
slate  dowels  were  then  let  into  the  wall  in  a 
number  of  positions  under  the  larger  cavities. 
The  chalk  of  the  wall  was  saturated  with  water, 
driven  in  from  a large  garden  syringe.  Then  the 
cavities  were  packed  with  old  Portland  cement,  and 
cleansed  flint  road  drift,  nearly  in  a semi-liquid 
state,  applied  in  very  small  quantities  at  a time. 
This  solidified  round  the  dowels,  making  thus  the 
most  thorough  attachment  to  the  wall  in  all 
positions.  The  incrustations  of  smoke  and  dirt 
were  then  attacked,  spirits  of  wine  and  water, 
applied  with  a fine  syringe  moistened  the  whole, 
and  the  coatings  were  taken  off  in  small  flakes.  A 
somewhat  similar  process  was  employed  by  me  in 
repairing  the  paintings  in  St.  Gabriel's  Chapel  in  the 
crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

I saw  the  Eastbridge  paintings  recently,  and  so 
far  as  I remember  they  showed  no  signs  of  fading 
since  I uncovered  them  in  1879.  I gather  Mr.  New- 
man intimates  having  treated  these  paintings  with  a 
preservative  solution.  I trust  his  solution  will  not 
act  in  the  manner  of  many  other  solutions,  and  end 
in  the  destruction  of  the  paintings.  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  asks  Mr.  Newman  in  yours  of  December  3 as 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  preservative  solu- 
tion which  he  applied  to  these  and  other  paintings. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Newman  will  kindly  satisfy  your 
readers  on  this  point.  I agree  with  Mr.  Hope  as  to 
the  sad  fate  of  many  wall  paintings,  owing  to  the 
use  of  “ preservative  solutions.” 

When  I uncovered  the  paintings  I made  careful 
copies  of  the  size  of  the  originals,  so  it  is  easy  to  see 
if  any  of  the  painting  has  disappeared. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  paintings  and 
method  of  “ preservation  " was  given  in  the  Builder 
of  July  26,  1879,  ancl  a portion  of  this  letter  is 
extracted  from  your  description. 

James  Neale,  F.S.A. 

xo,  Bloomsbury-square,  London, 

December  31,  1892. 


LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS. 

Sir, — In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  your  last 
issue,  modern  antiquaries  are  said  to  ignore  the 
mediaeval  tradition  of  the  term  “Leper  Window," 
and  its  historical  associations.  But,  in  fact,  the  term 
is  only  some  forty  years  old,  having  been  invented 
by  Mr.  Street  on  the  discovery  of  a distemper 
painting  behind  the  stalls  in  the  chapel  (I  think)  at 
Windsor,  supposed  to  represent  a leper  being  com- 
municated at  one  of  these  windows. 

Whether  this  conjecture  were  correct  or  not  in  the 
particular  instance,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
these  windows,  being  in  connexion  with  the  site  of 
the  stalls,  would  be  for  confessing  than  for  com- 
municating, for  which  the  arrangement  would  be 
most  inconvenient,  and  in  very  many  cases  impos- 
sible. 

I contend  that  these  windows  were  for  a very  dif- 
ferent purpose,  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
I think  it  will  be  found  that  in  nearly  all  cases  they 
overlook  that  portion  of  the  churcyard  which  was 
used  for  burying.  And  prior  to  the  period  when  the 
body  was  brought  into  the  church,  it  was  the  custom 
to  open  this  window  for  the  priest  to  say  the  greater 
part  of  the  office.  In  several  notable  instances  there 
is  on  the  jamb  of  the  window  a projecting  book-ledge, 
which  would  indicate  some  sort  of  office  being  said 
within  connected  with  an  outside  ceremony,  the 
window  being  in  all  cases  shuttered  and  not'glazed. 

William  White,  F.S.A. 

*»*  We  may  call  Mr.  White's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  initials  were  appended  to  the  article,  to  indicate 
that  while  considering  the  article  of  interest,  we  did 
not  make  ourselves  responsible  for  all  the  opinions 
expressed  in  it. 


Sir, — The  writer  of  the  interesting  communica- 
tion on  low  side  windows  in  your  last  issue  is  ap- 
parently unaware  of  the  existence  of  a very  instruc- 
tive example  at  Ely.  Prior  Cranden's  Chapel,  or 
oratory,  a little  gem  of  fourteenth  century  work, 
though  thoroughly  lighted  by  six  large  windows,  has 
a low  window  of  charming  design  in  each  of  its 
north  and  south  walls.  The  chapel  is  built  upon  a 
crypt,  or  under-croft,  of  considerable  height.  Hence 
the  external  cills  of  these  windows  are  at  a level  of 
some  xo  ft.  or  12  ft.  above  that  of  the  ground, 
and  there  could  be  no  peeping  in  from  the  outside 


by  lepers  or  any  other  persons  unless  ladders  were 
reared  up  for  the  purpose. 

The  tinkling  of  a hand-bell  from  either  of  these 
windows  seems  improbable,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  chapel  was  the  private  oratory  of  the  Prior, 
and  had  no  concern  with  citizens  dwelling  outside 
the  precincts  of  the  abbey : such  a tinkling  would 
have  been  audible  only  to  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold. Moreover,  the  chapel  has  a bell-cot,  in  which 
the  sanctus-bell  was  probably  hung.  This  bell-cot 
forms  the  termination  of  a newel  staircase  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  building,  and  as  I can  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  friction  or  grooving  by  a bell-rope, 

I fancy  the  bell  was  struck  at  the  proper  moment  by 
a person  posted  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  where  there 
is  a niche  or  recess  in  which  he  possibly  stood. 
Standing  there,  he  would  be  within  6 ft.  of  the 
northern  low  window,  and  would  supersede  the 
necessity  for  opening  it  and  ringing  a hand-bell. 

Are  we  bound  to  assume  that  these  windows  had 
any  practical  utility  ? May  they  not  represent  a mere 
freak  or  fancy  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  church- 
man who  built  the  chapel,  and  who  had  at  his  elbow 
a true  artist,  Alan  of  Walsingham— yfox  operatorurn 
in  his  generation — to  carry  out  his  wishes? 

W.  E.  Dickson 
(Sacrist  of  Ely). 



®be  Student's  Column. 

CHEMISTRY.— I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

OME  knowledge  of  Chemistry  is  so  essen- 
tial to  those  who  would  fully  understand 
the  principles  of  sanitation,  the  composi- 
tion of  building  materials,  the  “setting”  of 
cements,  the  “weathering”  of  building  stones, 
and  many  other  matters  connected  with  building, 
that  it  is  now  recognised  by  architectural  societies 
as  a useful  and  almost  necessary  study  for  those 
in  the  profession. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  papers  to  treat 
the  subject  as  simply  as  possible,  assuming  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  science  on  the  part  of 
the  intending  student,  omitting  all  mention  of 
the  rarer  elements  and  their  compounds,  but 
describing  in  fuller  detail  than  is  usual  all  sub- 
jects directly  connected  with  building  or  sanita- 
tion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  to  master-  any  experimental  science,  such 
as  Chemistry,  by  reading  alone.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  manufacture  and  examine  the 
various  elements  and  their  compounds  for  him- 
self; but  as  nearly  all  the  apparatus  and  reagents 
required  for  the  experiments  to  be  described  can 
be  obtained  for  very  small  sums,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why,  by  combining  theoretical  with  practical 
study,  he  should  not  obtain  a sufficient  grasp  of 
Chemistry  and  its  principles  to  enable  him  to  turn 
that  knowledge  to  useful  account  in  his  profes- 
sional work. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry.  — All 
bodies,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  are  said 
to  be  composed  of  matter , and  it  is  the  object  of 
chemistry,  by  the  combined  aid  of  experiment, 
observation,  and  inference,  to  investigate  the  com- 
position and  character  of  every  form  of  matter 
and  to  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
behaviour  of  these  bodies  under  various  con- 
ditions. This  investigation  has  led  to  the 
division  of  all  kinds  of  matter  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  (1)  elements,  or  substances  that  cannot  be 
split  up  into  simpler  forms,  and  (2)  compounds, 
which  are  substances  formed  by  the  combination# 
of  two  or  any  greater  number  of  elements. 
Copper,  for  example,  is  called  an  element , as 
it  cannot  be  decomposed  into  two  or  more 
different  substances;  but  “blue  vitriol,”  which 
is  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Scheele’s  green  and  other  copper  pigments, 
is  a compound , as  it  can  be  split  up  into  the 
elements  copper,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 

About  sixty-seven  elements  have  been  dis- 
covered up  to  the  present  time,  but  as  new 
elements  are  occasionally  discovered,  and  as  some 
of  those  substances  at  present  believed  to  be 
elements  may  be  found  to  be  compounds,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  exactly  the  number  of  elements 
existing  in  our  earth.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, however,  that  with  such  a large  number  of 
substances,  some  classification  is  needed,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  The  elements  are  therefore 
divided  into  metals  and  non-metals,  and  the 
difference  between  most  of  these  is  so  well-known 
as  to  need  no  description  here.  There  is,  however, 
no  hard-and-fast  division  between  them,  for  two 
or  three  of  the  elements  combine  some  metallic 
properties  with  some  non-metallic  properties. 

The  following  list  of  the  most  commonly 
occurring  elements  is  not  intended  to  be  learnt  by 
heart,  but  is  merely  given  for  reference  when 
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necessary.  The  metals  are  p 

rinted 

in  small  capi- 

tals,  the  non-metals  in  the  smaller  letters  : — 

A approximate 

Name. 

Symbol.  Atomic 
Weights. 

Aluminium 

27 

Antimony  (Stibium) 

120 

75 

Barium  

. Bi 

i37 

Bismuth 

207  '5 

. Br 

Bromine  

80 

Calcium 

40 

Carbon  

.'.  Cl 

12 

Chlorine  

35  4 

Chromium  

52'4 

Cobalt  

. Co 

587 

Copper  (Cuprum) 

. Cu 

63 

19 

Gold  (Aurum)  

. Au 

1 96 ’2 

Hydrogen 

1 

Iodine  

Iron  (Ferrum)  

56 

LEAD  (Plumbum)  

. Pb 
- Mg 

206 '4 

Magnesium  

24 

Manganese  

55 

Mercury  (Hvdrnrgvrumj. 

- Hg 

200 

Nickel 

Ni 

58-6 

Nitrogen  

N 

14 

Oxygen 

Phosphorus  

. Ft 

31 

Platini  m .... . 

i94 '5 

Potassium  (Knkum) 

k 

39 

Sit  vni  

- Ag 

108 

Silicon  

..  Si 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

23 

Sulphur -s  32 

Tin  (Stannum)  ^n  IlS 

Zinc  Zn  65 


Atoms. — In  order  to  explain  the  property  which 
each  element  possesses  of  always  combining  with 
other  elements  or  compounds  in  a certain  definite  j 
proportion,  or  some  multiple  of  that  definite 
proportion,  Dr.  Dalton  proposed  his  Atomic 
Theory,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that — 

1.  All  matter  is  made  up  of  atoms. 

2.  These  atoms  are  indivisible  particles. 

3.  All  atoms  of  one  element  possess  the  same  j 
weight. 

4.  All  atoms  of  different  elements  possess 

different  weights,  and  ' J 

5.  Chemical  combination  consists  in  the  i 
approximation  of  the  individual  atoms  to  one  | 
another. 

The  absolute  weights  of  the  atoms  are  unknown, 
but  their  relative  weights,  as  compared  with 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  substance  known,  are 
represented  by  what  are  called  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements,  which  are  shown  in  the  third 
column  in  the  list  of  elements  just  given. 

Definition  of  Atom  and  Molecule. — An  atom  is 
the  smallest  quantity  of  any  element  which  can 
enter  into  or  be  expelled  from  a chemical  com- 
pound. A molecule  is  the  smallest  quantity  of 
any  element  or  compound  capable  of  ex- 
istence in  a free  slate.  It  usually  consists  of  a 
group  of  two  atoms,  and  is  supposed  to  be  indi- 
visible by  mechanical  means.  There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptional  cases  in  which  the  molecule 
consists  of  only  one  atom,  while  the  molecules  of 
arsenic  and  phosphorus  contain  four  atoms. 

Chemical  Equations. — The  writing  of  equa- 
tions representing  the  chemical  reactions  which 
take  place  when  two  or  more  substances  act  upon  j 
one  another  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  1 
chemist,  forming,  as  it  does,  a convenient  and 
very  simple  method  of  shorthand,  and  should  be  | 
thoroughly  mastered.  Each  element  has  a symbol 
attached  to  it  which  is  either  the  first  letter  of  its 
English  or  its  Latin  name,  or  the  first  joined  with 
another  of  its  constituent  letters.  Thus  H re- 
presents hydrogen,  Fe  (Latin  name,  ferrum) 
iron,  Cu  (cuprum)  copper,  while  Ca  is  taken  to 
represents  calcium,  as  C by  itself  represents  carbon. 

A symbol,  however,  not  only  represents  a 
certain  element,  but  also  such  weight  of  that 
element,  (taking  hydrogen  as  unit)  as  is  indi- 
cated by  its  atomic  weight.  Thus,  C represents 
12  parts  by  weight  of  the  element  carbon  ; O,  16 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  ; N,  14  parts  by- 
weight  of  nitrogen. 

In  writing  an  equation  the  sign  + is  placed 
between  the  substances  used  to  produce  the 
chemical  reaction,  and  also  between  the  different 
substances  produced  after  the  reaction.  The 
sign  = represents  the  word  “yields,”  thus 

c+o2  = co2 

12  + 32(10x0)  44 

expresses  the  f»ct  that  when  12  parts  by  weight  of 
carbon  are  brought  into  chemical  contact  with  32 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  44  parts  by  weight 
of  COo  or  carbon  dioxide  are  produced.  Similarly, 
H2  + 0 = HoO 

expresses  the  fact  that  2 parts  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  will  combine  w ith  16  parts  by  weight  of 


oxygen  to  yield  iS  parts  by  weight  of  H20,  i.e., 
water. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  no  chemical  re- 
action can  be  correctly  expressed  if  the  sum  of 
the  quantities  by  weight  on  the  left-hand  side  does 
not  exactly  equal  the  sum  of  the  quantities  by 
weight  on  the  opposite  side,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
rudiments  of  Chemistry  that  nothing  can  be  de- 
stroyed, nothing  created. 

Chemical  equations  also  indicate  the  quantities 
by  volume  which  take  part  in  a chemical  reaction, 
thus  the  equation — 

C + 02= CO  2 

indicates  that  one  volume  of  carbon  will  combine 
with  two  volumes  of  oxygen  to  produce  one  mole- 
cule, i.e.,  two  volumes,  of  COa  or  carbon  dioxide. 
With  a few  exceptions,  all  molecules  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  two  volumes. 

Now  in  this  volume  equation  it  will  be  noticed  | 
that  three  volumes  of  the  elementary  gases  only  1 
form  two  volumes  of  the  compound  gas,  and 
therefore  the  sum  of  the  quantities  by  volume  are 
not  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  equation.  If,  how- 
ever, the  three  volumes  and  the  resultant  two  j 
volumes  were  weighed  at  the  same  temperature  | 
and  pressure,  they  would  be  found  to  have  exactly 
the  same  weight.  Nothing,  therefore,  has  been 
lost,  and  the  elements,  carbon  and  oxygen,  1 
may  be  regarded  as  having  condensed  somewhat  | 
while  chemically  combining  to  form  the  compound 
C02,  which  is  entirely  different  in  its  properties  to 
either  carbon  or  oxygen. 

Similarly,  the  equation 

1 L + O = HoO 

shows  that  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  when  j 
chemically  combined  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  | 
only  yield  two  volumes  of  water  vapour,  yet  ' 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  by  weight  upon  each  I 
side  of  the  equation  are  equal. 

Symbol  O Oxygen  Atomic  weight  16. 

Oxygen  is  a colourless  and  odourless  gas.  It 
exists  in  a free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  of  which  1 
it  forms  about  one-fifth  part  by  volume.  In  a 1 
state  of  combination  with  hydrogen,  oxygen  con-  j 
stitutes  eight-ninths  of  the  total  weight  of  water,  j 
As  all  attempts  to  split  up  the  gas  into  simpler  ! 
form  have  failed,  oxygen  is  considered  as  an  j 
element.  It  combines  with  all  the  elements,  | 
except  fluorine,  to  form  oxides,  and  is  a constituent 
of  most  of  the  substances  forming  the  earth's 
crust.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
building  stones,  marbles,  clays,  and  most  paints, 
ami  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the  most  abundant  element 
known.  Many  oils,  such  as  linseed  oil,  combine  | 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  causes  them  to  j 
thicken,  and  finally  become  solid  or  dry  if  in 
sufficiently  thin  layers.  One  of  the  chief  objects  I 
in  adding  “ dryers  ” to  paint  is  to  accelerate  this 
action  by  supplying  the  oil  with  a good  oxygen - 
carrier,  and  it  is  found  that  those  substances  which 
contain  the  most  oxygen  in  their  composition 
make  the  best  driers. 

When  a substance  combines  chemically  with 
oxygen,  it  is  said  to  undergo  oxidation,  and  as  the 
act  of  oxidation  always  produces  heat , it  will 
readily  be  understood  why  a collection  of  oily 
rags  or  “waste  ” left  in  a room  or  workshop  for 
many  hours  will  sometimes  become  spontaneously 
ignited,  and  thus  set  fire  to  a building.  If 
cotton-waste  was  a good  conductor  of  heat  there  ; 
j would  be  no  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion 
taking  place,  but  as  it  is  a very  bad  conductor,  it 
I prevents  the  heat  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
[ the  oil  from  escaping,  and  consequently  through 
I the  gradual  accumulation  of  heat  a sufficiently 
1 high  temperature  is  at  last  reached  to  cause  the 
material  to  burst  into  flame. 

Preparation  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen  can  be  pre- 
pared from  a great  number  of  substances.  Its 
! extraction  from  the  atmosphere  is  attended  by 
i many  difficulties,  and  is  not  therefore  resorted 
I to  for  the  preparation  of  the  gas  on  a small  scale. 

I Experimentally  it  is  best  obtained  from 
! potassium  chlorate  (KC103).  This  substance, 
when  heated,  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  gas  and 
1 potassium  chloride  (KC1),  thus  : — 

2KC103=2KC1  + 3Q8. 

The  reaction  really  occurs  in  two  stages,  thus : — 
2KC10;,  = KC1  + KCIO4  + CL, 
and  then  at  a higher  temperature, 

KC104  = KCl  + 20,. 

If  the  KCIO3  is  mixed  with  about  one-fifth 
of  its  weight  of  black  efioxide  of  manganese, 
the  oxygen  is  evolved  more  readily  and  at  a 
lower  temperature,  but  is  not  so  pure.  The  oxide 
of  manganese  itself  undergoes  no  permanent 
change,  its  action  being  merely  a catalytic  or 
contact  one.  Many  other  chemical  reactions  are 
effected  by  the  contact  action  of  a substance 
which  itself  undergoes  no  chemical  change,  but 
the  cause  of  this  action  is  by  no  means  fully 
understood. 


SUP  VE  VO  P SHIPS. 

Birkenhead. — The  Road  and  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  Birkenhead  Town  Council  has 
resolved  to  recommend  Mr.  Charles  Brownridge, 
A. M.Inst.C.E. . F.G.S.j  the  assistant  and  Deputy 
Engineer  of  Leeds,  for  the  post  of  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Borough,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Thorburn.  The  salary  is 
500/.  a year.  The  recommendation  was  adopted 
by  the  Birkenhead  Town  Council  on  Wednesday, 
and  Mr.  Brownridge  was  elected. 

Bridgend  (Glamorganshire).— The  Bridgend 
Local  Board  have  just  appointed  a new  surveyor. 
There  were  about  120  applicants,  and  the  following 
three  appeared  before  the  board  : — Mr.  F.  R.  E. 
Willoughby,  Cardiff;  Mr.  E.  C.  Jones,  B.Se, 
Neath  ; and  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  Bournemouth. 
Mr.  Williams  was  elected.  The  salary  is  150/. 
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Building  in  Aberdeen  during  1892.— During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  abundance  of  work  for 
masons  and  others  engaged  in  the  house-building 
trade  in  the  “ Granite  City. " In  the  course  of  the 
twelvemonth  a great  many  buildings  have  been 
finished,  the  most  notable  of  a public  character  being 
the  Jubilee  extension  of  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary 
(charitable,  general  medical,  and  surgical  hospital), 
and  the  new  Free  Library  buildings  and  the  new  Free 
South  Church,  which  two  stand  side  by  side  on  the 
Roscmount  Viaduct,  near  the  Wallace  Statue. 
Among  extensive  buildings  just  approaching  com- 
pletion may  be  mentioned  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Union- 
terrace,  the  new  offices  for  the  G.  N.  of  S.  Railway 
Company,  in  Guild-street,  and  the  addition  to  the 
Girls'  High  School  in  Albyn-place.  At  the  end  of 
1891  the  municipal  boundary  was  considerably 
extended,  so  as  to  include  the  burghs  of  Woodside 
and  Old  Aberdeen,  and  also  the  village  and  new 
suburb  of  Tony,  in  Kincardineshire — an  area  of 
about  ten  square  miles.  The  jurisdiction  of  Aber- 
deen Town  Council  extended  over  all  this  area 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  1892  ; and  the  plans  ot 
buildings  approved  of  by  the  Council's  Plans  Com- 
mittee from  January  to  December  may  be  classified 
as  follows  : — Dwelling-houses,  60;  alterations  and 
additions  at  various  premises,  75  ; manufactories, 
workshops,  warehouses,  and  mills,  22  ; cottages,  16  ; 
shops,  6 ; halls,  2 ; hotels,  2 ; hospital,  1 ; church,  1 ; 
and  miscellaneous  (including  stores,  sheds,  stables, 
greenhouses,  washing  rooms,  outhouses,  and  small 
business  offices),  33.  It  may  be  explained 
that  the  expression  “dwelling-houses"  generally 
refers  to  large  tenements  to  accommodate  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  families,  frequently  with  shops 
on  the  street  floor,  and  that  under  the  phrase 
“alterations  and  additions"  a goodly  number  of 
varied  and  extensive  operations  are  included. 
Among  the  largest  of  projected  structures  are  the 
extension  of  the  University  Buildings  (at  a cost  of 
ahout  £ico.ooo) ; the  extension  and  remodelling 
of  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  (to 
cost  ^50,000) ; the  enlargement  of  the  Town 
Council's  City  Hospital  (for  zymotic  diseases); 
and  a “citadel"  (including  meeting  halls, 
shops,  offices,  and  dwelling  apartments)  for  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  Town  Council  has 
executed  large  improvements  at  the  gardens  and 
streets  at  Union-terrace,  and  in  the  widened  thorough- 
fare a bronze  statue  of  the  poet  Burns  has  been 
placed.  At  the  east  end,  Justice-street,  as  widened 
and  altered,  has  had  its  old  and  shabby-looking 
buildings  replaced  by  substantial  modern  edifices. 
Extensions  at  a cost  of  £ 90,000  are  to  be  made  on 
I the  Corporation  gasworks.  The  operations  of  the 
1 Aberdeen  Harbour  Board  do  not  call  for  particular 
mention,  beyond  stating  that  ^12,418  odd  has  been 
i spent  for  new  dredging  plant  and  that  the  work  of 
| securing  the  foundations  of  the  North  Pier,  building 
\ parapet,  and  paving  roadway,  has  now  been  com- 
l pleted  at  a cost  of  nearly  ^'10,000,  as  well  as  the 
1 extension  of  cattle  lairage  for  foreign  animals  at  an 
expense  of  ^3,670. 

Gymnasium,  Monmouth.— The  Monmouth  Gym- 
nasium, which  has  been  presented  to  the  town  by 
Lord  Llangattock  in  commemoration  of  the  coming 
; of  age  of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Rolls,  in  April,  1891,  was 
opened  by  his  lordship  on  the  29th  of  December. 
It  is  a new  and  fully-equipped  building  of  the  mixed 
Tudor  and  Elizabethan  style,  faced  with  rock  rubble 
local  stone,  with  dressings  of  Box  Ground  Bath 
1 stone.  The  roof  is  covered  with  Phillips'  patent 
j tiles.  The  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor 
j consists  of  a ticket  office,  a convenient  hall,  spacious 
I reading  and  smoking  room,  dressing  room,  bath 
I room  fitted  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  large 
, lavatory ; the  whole  of  this  floor  is  laid  with 
Wilkinson's  granolithic  cement.  All  the  walls 
are  lined  with  match -boarding  stained  and 
varnished.  The  floor  over  is  constructed 
i of  fireproof  materials  executed  by  Messrs.  Homan 
& Rodgers,  of  London.  From  the  hall  a staircase 
leads  to  the  gymnasium,  a room  53ft.  long,  32ft. 

■ 6in.  wide,  17ft.  high  at  sides,  and  36ft.  high  to  ridge, 
with  large  bay  at  end.  An  open  timbered  roof 
covers  this  room,  and  a spacious  gallery  extends 
across  one  end  for  visitors.  The  whole  of  the 
I interior  is  lined  with  match-boarding,  including  the 
| roof,  and  the  window  openings  are  filled  with 
lead  quarry  glazing  with  iron  sashes  and  frames. 

I with  provision  for  ventilation.  The  building 
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will  be  warmed  with  hot  water  pipes,  and  will  be 
lighted  by  gas.  The  fittings  of  the  gymnasium  have 
been  supplied  and  fixed  by  Herr  Adolph  A.  Stcmpel, 
of  London,  and  comprise  apparatus  for  nearly  all 
' kinds  of  exercises.  Mr.  Henry  Pope,  of  Winchmore 
Hill,  London,  was  the  architect;  Mr.  James 
Morgan,  Rockfield,  Monmouth,  being  the  builder, 
and  the  works  were  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Pembridge,  Monmouth.  The  cost 
of  the  building— a little  over  ^2,000— has  been 
wholly  defrayed  by  Lord  Llangattock,  who  has  also 
promised  ^50  a year  towards  its  support. 

Parish  Room,  Wolverton  St.  Mary,  Bucks. 
—A  new  parish  room  40  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  porch, 
class-room,  and  the  usual  offices  has  been  opened 
at  Wolverton  St.  Mary.  The  dedication  stone 
was  laid  in  August  last  by  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  W.  Peel,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  built  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Trevelyan, 
the  father  of  the  present  vicar.  The  materials  used 
are  local  limestone,  red  brick,  and  flints,  and  Monk  s 
Park  Bath  stone  has  been  used  sparingly  in  dressings^ 
The  roofs  are  open-timbered,  “ left  from  the  tool, 
and  covered  with  selected  old  tiles  and  capped  with 
Cooper's  ridges.  The  builder  is  Mr.  H.  Walker, 
of  Wolverton  St.  Mary,  and  Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris, 
]■'.  R.  I.  B.A. , of  London,  is  the  architect. 

The  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly. 
—Respecting  this  building,  which  was  described  in 
our  issue  for  December  10,  p.  466,  the  Bostwick  Gate 
and  Shutter  Company  write  to  say  that  they  made 
and  fixed  the  whole  of  the  wrought-iron  lift-screens 
and  Bostwick  gates  to  the  elevators. 

1 \ 

SANITAR  V AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

The  Water  of  Leith  Sewerage  and  Purifi- 
cation Scheme.— An  important  stage  in  this  great 
work  was  reached  on  the  26th  ult.,  when  (as  we  learn 
from  the  Scotsman)  the  sewer  was  joined  up  in  the 
Blandfield  Tunnel,  Bonnington.  The  pipe  is  now 
completed  from  Balerno  to  the  sea.  The  sewer 
begins  at  Balerno  with  an  18  in.  pipe,  and  increases 
in  size  to  4 ft.  6 in. , and  eventually  to  a tunnel 
7 ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  6 in.  Thence  the  sewage  is  taken 
by  5 ft.  iron  pipes  to  the  sea  at  the  Black  Rocks.  It 
was  expected  that  the  sewer  would  have  been  joined 
up  three  months  ago,  but  great  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  building  the  Blandfield  Tunnel,  and- 
operations  were  retarded  on  that  account.  The  tanks, 
settling  ponds,  and  drains  in  connexion  with  the 
mills  and  works  in  the  Water  of  Leith  Valley  are  now 
well  advanced,  so  that  it  is  expected  that  the  whole 
scheme  will  be  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
next  six  months.  In  the  meantime,  the  effect  of  the 
work  accomplished  last  week  will  be  that  the  sewage 
can  now  be  taken  direct  to  the  sea.  That  will 
relieve  the  old  drain  made  in  1864,  which  on  account 
of  its  limited  carrying  capacity  has  of  late  overflowed 
into  the  river  in  time  of  rain.  The  two  pipes  will 
now  be  sufficient  to  drain  the  whole  Water  of  Leith 
district  from  Balerno  to  the  sea  for  many  years  to 
come,  even  supposing  the  drainage  area  were  fully 
built  over.  The  Parliamentary  Estimates  for  the 
work  amounted  to  145,000/.,  but  these  have  been 
greatly  exceeded,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unex- 
pected increase  on  compensation  claims.  ihe 
borrowing  powers  of  200,000/.  which  the  Commis- 
sioners had  under  their  original  Act  are  now  all  but 
exhausted,  and  a Bill  is  being  promoted  asking  for 
additional  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of 
75,000/. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION 

New  West  Window,  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral.— A new  west  window  has  just  been  placed  in 
St.  Anselm’s  Chapel  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Rutson,  a niece  of  Canon  Holland, 
and  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The 
subjects  of  the  window  are  as  follows  :— The  two 
Archbishops,  Simon  of  Mepcham,  and  Thomas 
-Bradwardine,  both  of  whom  are  buried  in  St. 
Anselm's  Chapel,  occupy  the  main  portion  of  the 
window.  The  four  medallions  are  filled  with 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  archbishops  named. 
The  work  now  in  progress  in  the  Crypt,  under  the 
care  of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield  as  architect,  consists 
in  excavating  to  the  original  floor  level,  and  paving 
with  stone. 

Window,  St.  George's  Church,  Stalybridge. 
—The  east  window  of  St.  George's  Church,  Staly- 
bridge, has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  to 
commemorate  the  jubilee  of  the  consecration  of  the 
church.  The  window  consists  of  four  lights  and 
tracery.  The  principal  subjects  are  the  Nativity, 
Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  our 
Lord.  The  window  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Pape,  Leeds,  Messrs.  Eaton  & Sons,  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  being  the  architects. 

Window,  Murroes  Parish  Church,  Forfar- 
shire.— A stained  glass  window,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Robert  M'Gavin,  of  Ballumbie,  has  just  been  placed 
in  the  church  of  the  parish.  The  window  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Gardiner,  Edinburgh. 

Window,  Largs  U.P.  Church,  Ayrshire.— 
Messrs.  J.  & W.  Guthrie,  of  Glasgow,  have  just 
completed  a stained-glass  window  to  be  erected  in 
Largs  U.P.  Church.  This  is  the  fifth  of  a series  of 
windows  for  this  church  which  have  been  executed 
by  the  same  firm,  the  others  being  now  placed. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — Paris  willshortly  witness  the  erection,  in  j 
the  garden  in  front  ofthesouth  pavilion  of  thecolonnade 
of  the  Louvre,  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Velasquez,  , 
byM.  Frdmiet.  This  work, which  was  exhibited  in  the  j 
Salon  of  1890  (and  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration 
in  the  Builder  for  July  5 of  that  year)  will  commence  J 
the  series  of  nineteen  statues  which,  with  the  monu-  ' 
ments  to  Meissonier  and  Raffet,  will  eventually 

adorn  the  gardens  which  surround  the  Louvre. ] 

In  the  Spring  there  will  be  placed  in  the  gardens  of  j 
the  Luxembourg  a number  of  vases  and  decorative  \ 
objects  which  remain  unutilised  at  the  national 
manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  which  the  Architect  to  1 
the  Senate,  M.  Scellier,  of  Gisors,  has  asked  of  the  ! 

State  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  flower-beds. 

The  Conseil-Ggndral  de  la  Seine  has  at  last  decided  j 
on  the  suppression  of  the  prison  for  juvenile  offenders  ' 
known  as  the  "Petite  Roquette,"  which  stands 
opposite  the  Place  de  la  Roquette,  where  the  execu-  j 
tions  for  capital  offences  are  carried  out.  This  ! 
prison,  as  barbarous  as  demoralising  in  its  treatment  j 
of  offenders,  will  be  replaced  by  an  educational  I 
house  of  correction,  to  be  erected  at  Montesson 
(Seine-et-Oise)  from  the  plans  of  M.  Poussin, 

architect. The  same  body  has  refused  to  sanction 

the  construction  of  a very  useful  bridge  which  the 
administration  wished  to  construct  over  the  Seine 

between  Neuillyand  Puteaux. The  Committee  of 

the Soci6t6 Nationale des  Beaux-Artshas unanimously  I 
elected  M.  Auguste  Rodin  to  be  President  of  the 
Section  of  Sculpture,  in  the  place  of  M.  Dalou, 

resigned. The  association  of  pupils  of  the  School 

ofiFine  Arts  at  Lyons  have  inaugurated  their  new 
premises,  which  have  been  built  in  the  Rue  de  la  1 

Platri&re. A fine-art  exhibition  was  opened  on  the  1 

1st  inst.  at  Carcassonne  (Aude). M.  Gustave 

Germain,  the  sculptor,  has  finished  the  monument  j 
which  will  shortly  be  erected  to  the  memorv  of  j 
Captain  Meyer,  of  the  Artillery,  who  was  last  year  i 
killed  in  a duel  with  the  Marquis  de  Mores,  after  a 
controversy  on  the  Jewish  question.  The  monument,  1 
to  be  erected  in  the  Mont  Parnasse  Cemetery, 
consists  of  a pyramid,  on  which  is  sculptured  a palm  | 
wreath  surrounding  a portrait  medallion  of  the 
deceased ; below  is  a sword  and  a laurel  wreath.  ] 

The  work  of  prolonging  the  Sceaux  railway 

as  far  as  the  Luxembourg  is  being  pushed  j 
on  with  great  activity,  and  a commence- 
ment is  being  made  with  the  construction  of  j 
the  long  tunnel  which  will  extend  from  the  existing  I 
terminus  of  the  line,  Place  Denfert  Rochereau,  to 
the  Rue  Gay-Lussac,  where  will  belocated  the  future  1 

terminal  station. A landowner  at  Halle,  near  ' 

Auch  (Gers)  has  brought  to  light  a very  fine  Roman 
wall  constructed  of  small  stones,  with  an  external 

facing  decorated  with  rich  mosaics. -The  French  ; 

Government  is  about  to  construct  a.  strategic  railway, 
of  narrow  gauge,  between  Cluses  and  Chamonix,  ! 

via  Le  Fa  vet  (Haute  Savoie). With  the  advent  : 

of  the  New  Year.  MM.  Valadon  and  Franck  Lamy, 
painters,  and  M.  Gaudez,  sculptor,  received  the  , 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

1 ♦ t 

MISCELLANEO  US. 

The  Jubilee  of  "The  Builder."— It  maybe 
interesting  to  note,  in  connexion  with  our  Jubilee,  J 
that  the  Builder  has  been  printed  in  the  same 
printing-office  from  the  commencement,  and  that  1 
there  is  still  employed  weekly  in  printing  the  paper 
a machine-minder  who  assisted  in  printing  the  first 
numlier  of  it. 

The  Aberdeen  Granite  Trade. — There  are 
sixty  firms  in  the  city  engaged  in  the  monumental 
and  ornamental  branch  of  the  granite  trade,  employ 
ing  in  all  about  2,500  hands.  During  the  year  these 
have  been  busy  executing  orders  in  monumental  and 
architectural  work  for  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Employers,  however,  again  complain  of  the  smallness 
of  profits,  owing  to  over-competition.  The  local 
granite  quarries  have  been  unable  to  supply  the 
demand  for  stones  ; and  the  grey  granite  quarry  at 
Rogart,  Sutherlandshire,  has  been  further  opened  out 
by  Messrs.  A.  Macdonald  & Co.,  Limited,  of  The  I 
Aberdeen  Granite  Works,  and  a considerable  quantitv  i 
of  this  granite  has  been  used  for  monumental  and  I 
polished  building  work,  house  building,  railway  and  ! 
bridge  work,  and  girder  blocks.  Not  only  so,  but 
during  the  Harbour  Commissioners'  financial  year 
(ended  30th  September)  no  fewer  than  forty-one  | 
cargoes  of  granite  stones  were  imported  from  the 
continent — from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany—  j 
weighing  altogether  7,680  tons,  7 cwt. , 1 qr.  These  I 
foreign  stones  include  some  colours  not  obtained  in 
Aberdeenshire  granites,  and  they  also  polish  beauti- 
fully ; but  the  experience  so  far  gained  has  shown  ! 
that  in  point  of  durability  of  colour  they  will  1 
not  compare  with  home  granite,  a marked  dif- 
ference being  seen  in  polished  tombstones  exposed  i 
to  the  sunshine  for  five  or  six  years.  There  has  been  j 
no  trade  dispute  worthy  of  notice  during  the  year, 
and  the  prospects  of  brisk  trade  continuing  in  the 
stone-polishing  and  fine  stone  cutting  and  dressing 
departments  are  encouraging,  though  the  smaller 
and  newer  firms,  to  whose  hands  the  monumental 
trade  for  the  United  States  falls,  may  find  orders 
kept  back  for  a time  in  the  expectation  of  a modifi- 
cation of  the  M'Kinley  tariff.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  The  Aberdeen  Granite  Works  (Macdonald, 
Limited),  during  the  year  there  has  been  constructed 
a large  and  effective  polished  red  granite  iront,  60  ft. 


wide  by  about  30  ft.  high,  for  new  buildings  in 
Castle-street,  Liverpool,  for  Messrs.  McCorquodale, 
the  well-knoWh  railway  printers. 

Stone  working  Machinery  for  South 
Africa. — We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  M.  Powis 
Bale  & Co.  have  secured  a considerable  contract  for 
stoneworking  machinery  for  South  Africa,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  erected  there. 

A Manchester  Business. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  John  Heywood,  the  well-known 
wholesale  newsagent,  bookseller,  and  stationer,  of 
Manchester  and  London,  a brochure  commemorat- 
ing the  jubilee  of  the  establishment  of  the 
house.  It  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  one  of  the  largest  businesses 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  among  the  illustra- 
tions are  portraits  of  the  founder  of  the  business. 
John  Heywood  I.,  of  his  son,  John  Heywood  II., 
and  of  his  grandson,  John  Heywood  III.,  the 
present  head  of  the  business. 

The  Plumbers'  Company.— The  Lord  Mayor 
presided  at  the  Quarterly  Court  of  the  Plumbers 
Company  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  29th  ult.  A 
communication  from  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Hornsey  Divisional  Committee  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  on  Technical  Instruction  was  re* 
ported,  stating  that  the  County  Council  proposed  ta 
arrange  for  the  holding  of  a class  on  Plumbers' 
Work  at  the  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appliances 
established  by  the  Hornsey  Local  Board  at  High- 
gate,  and  requesting  the  Plumbers'  Company  to 
nominate  a teacher.  The  Court  nominated  Mr. 
Geo.  Taylor,  R.  P.C. , foreman  to  Messrs.  Dent  & 
Hellyer,  as  teacher.  The  Court  also  considered  a 
communication  from  Professor  W.  R.  Smith 
(director  of  the  Laboratories  of  State  Medicine),  on 
behalf  of  the  Governors  of  King's  College,  offering 
the  use  of  workshops  lighted  by  electricity  and  the 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories  of  the  College  for 
advanced  technical  instruction  for  plumbers  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Company's  educational  scheme. 
On  the  motion  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a scheme  by  which 
selected  students  from  the  Metropolitan  Plumbing 
Schools  may  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  a 
course  of  advanced  instruction  at  King's  College. 
The  Court  also  considered  and  approved  a syllabus 
of  technical  lectures  on  "Sanitary  Plumbing,” 
"Hot  and  Cold  Water  Supply,”  and  "House 
Drainage,"  to  be  delivered  in  connexion  with  the 
Victoria  University  College,  Liverpool,  where 
classes  for  plumbers'  apprentices  are  carried  on 
under*  the  direction  of  members  of  the  United 
Operative  Plumbers'  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

A.  Ransome  & Co.,  Limited.— It  is  announced 
that  for  purposes  of  simplifying  management, 
Messrs.  A.  Ransome  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Ransome. 
Josselyn,  and  Woods  have  amalgamated  their 
Battersea  foundry  with  their  Chelsea  engineering 
works,  and  converted  these  two  concerns  into  a 
private  limited  company  under  one  name.  For 
many  years  the  two  businesses  have  been  owned 
by  the  same  partners,  although  their  managements 
have  been  individual.  The  new  company  has  been 
constituted  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Acts, 
and  has  been  registered  in  the  name  of  "A. 
Ransome  & Co.,  Limited."  The  late  partners, 
Allen  Ransome,  Frederic  Josselyn,  and  Vincent 
Sydney  Woods  will  be  the  Managing  Directors  of 
"A.  Ransome  & Co.,  Limited."  These  gentlemen, 
we  are  informed,  hold  practically  the  entire  share 
capital  of  the  new  company,  and  the  business  will 
be  conducted  as  heretofore. 

Partnerships. — Messrs.  Warner,  Walduck  & Co. , 
of  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  announce  that 
they  have  admitted  into  partnership  Mr.  William  Bell 
and  Mr.  Frederick  George  Barrett,  both  of  whom 
have,  for  many  years,  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
business. We  are  asked  to  say  that  the  partner- 

ship formally  existing  between  'Messrs.  Keen  & 
Drake,  architects,  has  been  dissolved.  Mr.  Keen 

retains  the  offices  at  41,  Bedford-row. Mr.  William 

Eve,  F.S.I. , announces  that  he  has  taken  into 
partnership  his  son,  Mr.  William  Harold  Eve,  who 
has  been  in  the  office  nine  years,  and  that  the  style 
or  title  of  the  firm  will  now  be  1 ' William  Eve  & Son." 

Removal  of  Offices.— Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart. 
& Co.,  Limited,  as  will  be  seen  by  announcement  in 
our  advertising  pages,  announce  that  they  have 
removed  their  offices  to  Arlington-street,  Islington, 
N. , but  that  they  will  continue  their  show-rooms,  &c. 
at  Cheapside. 

Christmas  Festivities  at  Exeter.  — On 
Boxing  Day  Mr.  Harry  Hems  gave-  his  twenty- 
| fourth  annual  Christmas  treat  to  a number  of  old 
and  decayed  citizens,  their  wives  and  widows. 

i ♦ I 

LEGAL. 

DISPUTE  AS  TO  A SCOTCH  BUILDING 
“ CUSTOM." 

A'r  Paisley,  a few  days  ago,  Sheriff  Cowan  gave 
decision  in  an  action  at  the  instance  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Lawn-street  Mission  Hall  against 
Mr.  Tames  Barclay,  builder,  Christ ie-street,  Paisley, 
in  which  (we  quote  from  the  North  British  Daily 
Mail)  pursuers  sought  that  defender  be  ordained  to 
take  down  the  mason  work  erected  by  him  at  the 
front  buildings  of  the  Lawn-street  Hall,  at  present 
being  altered  and  added  to,  and  to  re-crect  the 
same  and  complete  the  mason  and  brick  work  in 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


, By  whom  Advertised. 


Lunatic  Asylum.  Cheddleton  ‘ Staffordshire  C.  C ' 200/.  150/.  & 10 ol.  . 


CONTRACTS. 


e of  Work  or  Materials.  j By  whom  Required. 


' Class-rooms.  Gymnasium.  Ac. 

College.  Bangor  

Police  Offices,  tells.  Ac  Kendal  . 

•Sewering.  Paving.  Ac.  Works 

•Koad  Works  

Railway  Material.  Cologne  

•Brick  Sewer.  Ac 


•Goods  Depot.  Minories 

•Waiting-room.  Mutley  Station.  Plymouth 

•Covering  over  Platform,  J-'rome  

•Two  Iron  Bridges,  near  Codford  

n Bridge,  near  Heytesbury  


...vmg  R — f — . 

Retaining-wall.  Redruth 

Restoration  of  Chapel.  Retford  1 

Five  Houses,  Boundary  Walls,  Ac.  Ossett! 

Welded  Iron  Pipes.  Ac.  Altona ; 

Bar  and  Angle  Iron.  Beams.  Ac.  Bromberg 

•ion  W.C.s.  Basins  and  Taps  j 

•Additions  to  Water  Storage.  Ac 


r Redru 


Rev.  D.  Rowlands  .. 


County  Police  Dept... 

Bromley  Loc.  Bd 

Lewisham  Bd.  ofWks. 

Royal  Rails. 


Vestry  of  St.  I.ul 
Middlesex  .. 

G.  W.  Ky.  Co. 


Met.  Asylums  Board.. 


lepairs 


Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers,  Ac.  . 


Vestry  of  St.  Luk 

Middlesex  

Smethwick  Local  I 


Sewerage  Works,  Willington  Quay  

Alterations.  Ac.  10  Shops.  Rotherham  . 
Four  Semi-detached  Cottages.  Freckletoi 


T.  Robinson.. 
) Mr.  Hope  .... 
, H.  L.  Tacon.. 


in  of  A 


• - ■ • I .<  • Bromberg 

I -.-l  ricks.  Ai  .....  

•Remo\  ii  of  Pressed  Sludge 

•Jobbing  Works 

1 . 1 

• ■ ' 1 '••.  A 

Warehouses  anil  Offices.  Stainland,  York; 
Making-up  Road.  Ac 


Hast  Indian  Ry.  Co... 

Chiswick  Loc.  Btl 

I Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 


Vestry  of  St.  Pancra 
| Fulham  Vestry 


fe  ii 


CONTRACTS — continued. 


re  of  Work  or  Materials 


By  whom  Required. 


Cast-iron.  Ac.  Beillant  

Cast-iron  Pipes,  Ac.  (620  tons) , 

Post-office  and  Postmasters'  Residence.! 

Longford.  Ireland  

•Repairing  Ambulance  Stations  | 

Hi^hcr-grade  and  Technical  School. j 

•PublicOfficesanti  Library. Fire  Station. At . 

•Construction  of  Sewer 

•Coast  Guard  Station.  St.  Agnes 

Goods  Store.  Belfast 

•Works  and  Materials  

•Retaining  and  Boundary  Walls 

Restoration  of  Church  St.  Kevcmc.  Corn- 
wall  

•Deep  Boring  at  Waterw  orks 

•Brie*  and  Pipe  Sewers.  Ac 

School  Buildings.  Masburgh 

•Pulling  Down  and  Re-building  Windmill 

•Construction  of  Underground  Urinal  ... 

Street  Works.  Shepherd  s Estate.  Leeds 
Office-buildings,  Ac,  Poole  

Restoration  of  Parish  Church.  Carlhy-by 

Stamford  

Manufacturing  Premises 


French  State  Rails.  ..  Official 
Cookstown  (Ireland)  : 

Union  


Met.  Asylums  Board. . 
The  St.  George  School 

Board  

Barking  .Town  L.  Ii. 
Lewisham  Bd.  ofWks. 


Belfast  and  Co.  Down 

Rly.  Co  

"i- 1 •"■•nil  B i-f  W. 
Sheffield  U.  Gas.  Light 


Horsham  Loc.  Board 
Leicester  Corporation 
Rotherham  School  Bd. 
Wimbledon  A Putney 


F.  B.  Bond  . 
C.  J.  Dawson 
Official  


F.  W.  Stevenson. 


E.  Sodding  — 

G.  Hodgson 

E.  G.  Mawbey.. 


Official  . 


Lewis  Angell 
Official  

G.  E.  T.  Laur 
Mr.  Hobson  . 
I-awson  A Dunkin 
F.  Bell. . . . 


C.  Kiri 


Tenders 

. I--)  1 . . ■ r.-.  I 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


, Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applica- 
°be  in. 

Sanitary  Inspector  

Greenwich  Brl.  of  W 

125/.  per  annum 

Jnn  ,0 

•Quantity  Surveyor  

Three  Divisional  Surveyors 

St.  Leonard  s-  (Shore- 
ditch) Vestry 

Shropshire  C.  C 

Jan.0'  18 
do. 

Jan.  23 

•Two  Clerks  of  the  Work, 

•Surveyor  and  Draughtsman. . . 

•Manager  of  Sewerage  Works 

Sch.  Bd.  for  London. 

Poplar  Union  

Eccles  Corporation  . 
Burnley  Corporation 
Teddington  Loc.  Bd, 

V.  10s.  per  week  each 

it.  2S.  weekly  

*3°/- 

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  /.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  x.,  and  xii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xxxv. 


conformity  with  contract ; or  to  grant  warrant  to  I 
pursuers  to  have  the  work  done,  and  deduct  the 
expense  from  the  sum  payable  under  the  contract,  j 
In  his  interlocutor  the  Sheriff  finds  that  there  was  a ; 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  specification  to  have  the  i 
facing  of  the  front  wall  equal  to  that  of  the  Original 
Secession  Church,  the  whole  stones  to  be  free  from 
soft  or  wasting  and  discolouring  parts,  and  laid  in 
the  natural  bed  where  practicable,  the  walls  to  be 
built  in  regular  or  level  courses  with  throughbond 
stones  in  each,  not  more  than  6 ft.  apart.  He 
further  finds  that  defender  has  built  the  front  and 
back  walls,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  gone,  in  dis- 
regard of  this  condition — the  stones  in  both  walls,  to 
the  extent  of  from  one-third  to  one-half,  being  laid, 
not  on  the  natural  bed  of  the  stone,  but  “on  edge  ” 
or  “on  cant  ; and  with  the  exception  of  rybats, 
scunctions,  and  sills,  that  there  are  no  through- 
bond  stones  in  either  wall,  and  that  the  facing  of 
-the  front  wall  is  neither  as  regards  material, 
workmanship,  or  symmetrical  appearance  equal 
to  that  of  the  Original  Secession  Church.  The 
Sheriff,  therefore,  ordains  defender  forthwith  to  take 
down  and  proceed  to  rebuild  the  front  and  back 
walls,  so  far  as  the  same  fall  within  the  contract,  at 
the  sight  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Aber- 
crombie. architect  of  the  building.  Meantime,  he 
reserves  the  question  of  expenses.  In  a note  the 
Sheriff  says  the  alleged  custom  of  trade  giving  to  a 
builder  latitude  in  respect  of  stones  built  in  “on 
cant''  was  sought  to  be  established  by  the  testimony 
of  five  builders  and  one  measurer.  He  considers, 
however,  that  while  they  have  shown  that  a good 
many  builders  have  succeeded  in  violating  their 
contracts,  the  evidence  of  builders  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  a rule  of  trade  as  against  their 
employers.  The  alleged  custom  he  regards  as  not 
being  proved. 


GRINDING  MONEY. 

At  the  Westminster  Police  Court,  on  the  22nd 
nit.,  three  carpenters  who  had  worked  at  Knights- 
bridge  for  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  builders  and 
contractors,  of  Lambeth,  sued  the  firm,  under 
the  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  for  an  hour's 
wages— namely,  9W.  “grinding  money,”  which  they 
alleged  was  due  to  them  under  the  agreed  rules  of 
employers  and  employed  governing  the  building 
trade.  Mr.  Maton,  solicitor,  who  appeared  for  the 
defendants,  said  that  it  was  a bona  fide  dispute,  and 
it  all  turned  on  the  construction  of  one  rule  which 
was  most  ambiguous  in  its  terms.  The  workmen, 
who  had  been  engaged  on  the  job  for  some  time, 
claimed  the  hour  for  “ grinding  money  ” in  addition 
to  an  hour's  notice.  Mr.  de  Rutzen  said  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  real  intention  of  the  rule  in 
dispute  was  to  give  men  situated  as  the  complainants 
were  an  hour's  grinding  money  in  addition  to  the 
hour's  notice,  to  which  they  were  clearly  entitled, 
judgment,  therefore,  was  in  favour  of  the  workmen. 
"Complainants  asked  for  costs.  Mr.  de  Rutzen  said 
he  should  not  give  any  costs  beyond  the  costs  of  the 
summonses,  because  the  rule  was  open  to  a great 
deal  of  argument. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Thf.  Building  Trades  of  London.  — The 
Central  Strike  Committee  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers' Society  have  just  issued  a report  of  their 
work,  of  which  the  Daily  Chronicle  publishes  a 
summary.  The  Committee  was  appointed  in 
March  1892  by  the  Bricklayers'  Society  to  obtain 
certain  advances  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 
for  their  members.  After  certain  preliminary  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Master  Builders'  Association 
a conference  was  arranged  between  all  sections  of 
the  building  trades  and  the  employers.  This 
delay  was  not  pleasing  to  certain  members  of  the 
union,  and  some  branches  threatened  to  strike  on 
June  1.  but  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  on  June 
10  last  the  delegates  from  the  Bricklayers', 
Masons',  Plasterers',  Carpenters'  Painters',  Smiths', 
Fitters',  Navvies'  and  General  Labourers'  Unions 
met  the  Master  Builders'  Association.  The 
result  was  a victory  for  the  men.  Here  is  what 
the  Committee  say  : — “We  asked  for  a fifty  hour 
week,  and  we  secured  it.  We  asked  for  a forty- 
seven  hour  week  in  the  winter,  and  we  secured  it  for 
six  weeks,  and  a forty-four  and  a half  hour  week  for 
eight  weeks  in  winter.  We  asked  for  an  advance 
of  a id.  per  hour,  and  we  secured  £d.  advance, 
labourers  included,  although  they  were  only  offered 
Jd.  per  hour  advance.  We  asked  as  extra  pay  for 
1 overtime,  time  and  a half  from  leaving-off  time  until 
I eight  o'clock,  and  double  time  after  eight,  and  we 
1 secured  time  and  a quarter  from  leaving-off  time 
! until  eight  o'clock,  time  and  a half  from  eight  till 
! ten,  and  double  time  after  ten.  We  asked  for 
j double  time  for  time  worked  after  twelve  noon 
on  Saturdays,  and  we  secured  time  and  a half 
from  twelve  until  four  p.m.,  and  then  double 
time  after  four.  We  asked  that  an  hour's  notice 
should  be  given,  or  one  hour's  time  paid, 
for  payment  on  the  job  or  walking  time  ; that  a 
suitable  place  be  built  for  shelter  and  for  workmen 
to  take  their  meals,  with  a labourer  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring them  ; travelling  expenses  when  sent  over 
six  miles  from  yard  or  job  ; and  the  London  district 
defined  and  extended  to  a twelve-mile  radius  from 
Charing  Cross."  An  agreement  was  drawn  up 
which,  with  one  or  two  small  exceptions,  has  been 
acted  upon  throughout  the  London  district.  The 
total  cost  of  the  whole  movement,  including  strike 
pay,  picket  pay,  printing,  postage,  salaries,  and 
travelling  expenses,  amounts  to  £372  18s.  nd. , or 
an  average  of  is.  3d.  per  member  for  the  London 
district.  The  advance  in  wages  to  the  London 
bricklayers  alone  means  ^28,1 16  per  annum,  besides 
that  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  other  trades — 
a pretty  fair  test  of  the  value  of  federated  trade 
unionism. 

■ S < 

MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  January  7. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. — The  President  (Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson)  will  deliver  a New  Year's  address. 
6.30  p.m. 

Sunday,  January  8. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society.  — Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis  on 
“ Ancient  Egypt : its  Temples,  Pyramids,  Monuments  and 
Mummies."  4 p.m. 


Monday,  January  9. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (1)  Award  ol 
Prizes  and  Studentships  ; (2)  “ Notes  of  Tours  made  during 
the  last  two  years  in  Spain  and  the  Island  of  Majorca,”  by 
Mr.  Andrew  N.  Prentice.  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — (1)  Paper  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Tuckett 
entitled  “ A Short  Explanation  of  the  Proposed  Bimetallism 
as  affecting  British  Interests  " ; (2)  Mr.  A.  Goddard  on 
“ The  Currency  Question  and  Land.”  S p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Monthly  Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Fourth  Ordinary 
Meeting.  6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  10. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  Emerson  Daw- 
son on  “ Gas-Power  for  Electric  Lighting."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  A rchaology. — 8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  E.  A.  Suther- 
land on  “ Association  Studentship  Work."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  ii. 

Edinbutgh  Architectural  Association.  — Professor 
Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.,  on  “Bronze  Doors,  including  those 
of  Southern  Italy."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  12. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Discussion  ol 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fleming's  paper  on  “Alternate  Current  Trans- 
formers.” 8 p.m. 

Society  of  A ntiquaries. — 8. 30  p.  m. 

Friday,  January  13. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  or 
“The  Influence  of  Byzantine  Art  in  Italy  from  the  Sixth 
to  the  Twelfth  Century."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  E.  Hulme  on  “The  Design  and  Construction  of  a 
Road-way  Bridge  over  the  River  Cam.”  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Hozvard  Lectures). — Professor  W.  G 
Unwin  on  “The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Powei 
from  Central  Stations.”  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

22,809. — Paints  : M.  Williams. — The  object  of  thi: 
invention  is  to  obtain  superior  stiff  oil  paint  or  putty  b; 
using  a less  costly  medium  than  ordinary  linseed,  or  othe: 
seed  oil,  and  which  can  be  “ thinned,"  or  made  ready  fo 
use,  by  this  means  or  by  ordinary  “ thinners."  Sue! 
medium  can  also  be  used  for  varnishes  and  enamels.  I 
consists  in  grinding  ordinary  colours  and  pigments  in  ai 
oil  or  medium  prepared  from  rosin  or  resin  by  distillation 
and  termed  rosin  or  colophony  oil,  sweetened  and  fixe< 
with  hot  or  cold  air  and  steam,  and  which  can  be,  i 
desired,  a pale  colour,  redistilled  and  bleached  by  the  ordi 
nary  methods.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  treated  or  boilei 
with  any  suitable  dryers  to  make  it  more  siccative.  It  cai 
then  be  used  alone  as  an  oil  medium  for  grinding  the  pig 
ments  into  paints  by  roller  or  other  mills,  or  a proportion  c 
boiled  or  raw  linseed,  or  other  seed  oils,  or  boiled  or  ra\ 
oil  foots,  or  varnish  foots,  or  varnish  gums,  can  be  pre 
viously  incorporated  or  used  conjointly  with  it. 

S27. — Girders  : W.  Orr. — This  invention.  relates  t 
metallic  girders,  and  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a girde 
light  in  structure,  easily  erected,  and  whose  componer 
parts  can  be  packed  together  into  small  compass  for  trans 
port.  The  girder  is  composed  of  two  iron.or  steel  tubes,  c 
round,  oval,  rectangular  or  other  cross  section,  one  of  whic 
constitutes  the  top,  and  the  other  the  bottom  memberi 
The  tubes  may  be  close  or  butt-jointed,  or  welded,  and  b< 
tween  them  a webb,  or  midrib,  extends,  the  said  web 
being  composed  of  a number  of  sections,  each  having  a ja 
or  recess  at  its  upper  and  lower  part,  shaped  to  the  contot 
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of  the  tubes,  and  into  which  the  tubes  are  entered,  whilst 
at  its  ends  each  section  of  the  weljb  is  rebatted,  morticed, 
and  tenoned,  raggled,  serrated,  or  waved  correspondingly 
with  the  next  section,  so  as  to  give  the  various  sections  a 
hold  of  each  other.  The  sections  of  the  midrib  are  pushed 
into  place  one  after  the  other  from  one  end  of  the  girder, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  bound  together  by  end  plates,  or 
flanges,  having  holes  in  them  at  distances  apart  corre- 
sponding to  the  depth  of  the  girder,  these  holes  receiving 
the  ends  of  the  tubes,  or  solid  plugs  screwed  into  the  said 
ends.  The  end  plates  are  wedged  or  screwed  hard  up, 
causing  all  the  sections  of  the  mid-web  or  rib  to  bear 
against  each  other  endwise  and  constitute  at  the  same  time 
a light,  but  very  rigid  structure. 

9., 166. — Roofs:  .S'.  A.  Cheat c. — The  principal  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  for  the  automatic  free  admission 
of  air  and  moisture  to  vines,  fruit  trees,  and  other  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  growing  under  glass,  in  such  manner  that  the 
free  circulation  of air  is  effected  without  injurious  draughts, 
and  the  growth  of  mildew  rendered  impossible.  The 
invention  is  also  applicable  to  other  structures,  as  offices  in 
railway  stations,  and  stands  and  stalls  in  other  large 
buildings,  the  roofing  material  in  such  cases  not  necessarily 
being  made  of  glass  or  other  transparent  material.  This 
improved  glass  roof  is  constructed  in  the  following 
manner  : — At  the  sides  of  each  vertically  running  row  of 
glass  sheets  a narrow  lateral  space,  say  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  is  left  open,  and  between  the  top  of  each 
glass  sheet  and  the  bottom  of  the  next  higher  glass  sheet 
narrow  height  spaces  are  left  open.  The  said  lateral 
spaces  between  the  sheets  of  glass,  or  other  roofing 
material,  are  suitably  produced  by  making  the  clear  space 
between  the  rafters  slightly  wider  than  the  width  of  the 
glass  sheets,  and  by  supporting  the  glass  sheets  on  narrow 
strips,  or  fillets,  of  wood  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  rafters,  with 
a narrow  space,  inch  wide,  between  fillet  and  rafters.  _ The 
height  spaces  are  formed  by  giving  the  fillets  a sufficiently' 
greater  rise,  or  angle,  than  the  rafters. 

6,5:1. — Ventilators  : IV.  Morrison. — This  invention 
relates  to  a circular  circulating  air  chamber  with  circular 
escapement  holes  in  the  bottom  flange  for  allowing  the 
obnoxious  vapours  to  pass  freely  away.  There  are  also 
eight  vertical  conical  flues  attached  to  the  circulating  air 
chambers  for  conveying  vapours  into  air  chambers. 
In  the  interior  of  the  ventilator  are  employed  two 
suspended  circular  whirlwind  fans,  connected  by  rods  to  a 
cone  at  the  bottom  of  an  outside  fan  driven  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  arranged  with  canvas  fluttering  wind-sails 
revolving  between  and  around  a vertical  lubricating  tube, 
which  takes  the  form  of  an  upright  shaft,  causing  a quick 
up-current,  making  down  draught  impossible.  The  fan 
appliances  also  consist  of  a hanger  frame  bent  at  the  top 
ends,  so  arranged  as  to  hang  in  two  clips  and  two  guides, 
with  screwed  bolts  and  nuts  passing  through  clips,  keeping 
the  hanger  frame  in  one  position,  showing  the  advantage 
•of  being  able,  if  required,  to  take  out  the  inside  fan 
.appliance  of  ventilator.  The  portable  hanger  frame  has  a 
large  boss  in  the  centre  with  box  nut  for  tightening  the  fan 
spindle  tube  to  the  hanger  frame,  which  extends  from  top 
of  the  uptake  and  bottom  portion. 

13,240. — Varnish  : //.  P/aune. — This  invention  con- 
sists in  a method  for  the  production  of  varnish  from 
linseed  oil  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  and  an  appa- 
ratus for  carrying  the  same  into  effect.  The  varnish  is 
almost  colourless,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  mineral  or 
metallic  admixtures.  The  linseed  oil,  which  has  been 
purified  in  the  proper  manner,  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
agitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and  subjected  for 
about  two  to  three  hours  to  the  passage  and  action  of  an 
electric  current,  so  that  the  oxygen  produced  in  the  nascent 
state  by  the  passage  of  the  current  converts  the  oil  into 
varnish.  The  apparatus  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  draw- 
ings annexed  to  the  specification. 

14,155. — Sash  Balance:  B.  H.  Rose.—  This  improve- 
ment relates  to  spring-balances  for  holding  sashes,  and 
consists  in  the  combination  of  a case  provided  with  two  side 
plates,  a spring-drum  turning  on  a rivet  between  the  side 
plates,  a loose  rim  or  cover  encircling  the  spring-drum,  and 
a spring  placed  between  one  of  the  side  plates  and  the 
cover,  whereby'  the  latter  is  forced  against  the  drum  to 
produce  brake-action. 

[Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Patent  Office  to  issue  the 
usual  weekly  official  journal  last  week,  we  are  unable  to 
sunnlv  the  “New  Applications,"  &c.,  but  will  incorporate 
ext  week.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT 


Teak,  E.I.  ..  load 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu. 
Ash.  Canada  load 

Birch,  do 

Elm.  do 

Fir.  Dantsic,  &c. 

Oak,  do 

Canada  

Pine.  Canada  red 

Do.  Yellow  

Eatli,  D'ntsic.  fatli 

St.  Petersburg.. 

Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  Sc  3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

; St.  Petersburg. 

Do.  and  yellow. . 

Swedish 

White  Sea 

Canada.  Pine  1st 

Do.  do.  2nd  

Do.  do.  3rd  &c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 


end  . 


Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 


2/4  3I0 

2/10/0  4/0 /o 

3/5/0  4/10/0 
3/10/0  4/15/0 
t/to/o  3/10/0 
3/0/0  5/5/0 
5/10/0  7/0/0 
e/10/0  3/10/0 
2/10/0  5/0/0 

5/0/0  6/0/0 

5/0/0  7/0/0 

7/10/0  10/0/0 
7/10/0  8/0/0 

6/10/0  8/0/0 

10/10/0  14/10/0 
8/10/0  9/10/0 
7/10/0  9/10/0 
7/10/0  16/0/0 
8/10/0  17/0/0 
21/0/0  27/10/0 
15/0/0  17/0/0 
7/10/0  10/0/0 
8/10/0  11/0/0 

6'jo/o  8o'o 
6/10/0  7/10/0 
3/10/0  15/10/0 


0/8/0  0/14/0 
0/7/0  0/10/0 
0/3/6  0/7/6 

I It 


Do.  2nd 

Other  qualities — 

■Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Honduras,  ..Arc 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
•St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  / 4 2/0 

Mexican  do.  do.  /4  / 5 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /4j  / 7 

Honduras  do.  ..  / 5 161 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0,0 

Rose,  Rio 10/0/0  20/0/0 

Bahia  9/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin.  St.  Do- 
mingo . . ft.  0/0/6  0/1/3 


o Rico. 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  (continued). 
Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/3J  0/0 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  3/1/7}  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  < 

Do.  do.  at  works 
in  Wales.  ..  5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/5/0  6/15/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  50/0/0  50/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  51/10/0  52/0/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 60/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 46/12/6  47/0/0 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/5}  0,053 
L E A D — P ig. 

Spanish ton  9/17/6  10/0/0 

English  com. 

brands  10/0/0  1 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards n/5/6 

Pipe............  11/15/0 

ZINC—  English 

sheet ton  22/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  23/0/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 91/5/091/15/0 

Australian 92/0/0  92/10/0 

English  Ingots. . 95/0/0  95/10/0 

Banca 92/10/0  93/0/0 

Billiton  92/0/0  92/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  18/15/0  19/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  25/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 23/10/0  0/010 

Palm,  Lagos 26/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseecl,  English 

pale 24/10/0  24/15/0 

Do.  brown  23/0/0  23/5/0 

Cottonseed  ref 19/10/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  21/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/17/6  0/18/6 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.  ] 

BRADFORD  (YORKS).— For  the  erection  of  stabling.  Manning- 
ham,  Bradford.  Mr.  James  Young,  architect,  62,  Market-street. 
Bradford  :— 

Wm.  Small ,£306  o o I Wilkinson  & Dawson  £250  o o 

Wm.  Johnson 31213  o | Rhodes.  Bros 24419  o 

Wright  North  2740  o Davies  & Jones 29612  9 

Walter  Barrand 270  o o| 


BRIGHTON.— Accepted  for  the  wanning  and  ventilation  of 
Board  Schools,  Brighton  : — 

Hollond-road  School—  I Elm  Grove  School— 

John  Grundy.  London  £218  | John  Grundy,  London £190 


BRISTOL.— For  building  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Montpelier 
Park.  Bristol.  Messrs.  W.  & C.  A.  Bassett  Smith,  architects,  101 
John-street,  Adclphi.  W.C.  :— 


J.  E.  Davis  £6.045 

Eastabrook  & Sons  . . 6,000 

J.  Perkins  5,998 

w.  Cowlin  & Son  5.780 

G.  H.  Humphreys 5,771 

E.  T.  Hathcrly  5.681 

Stephens  it  Bastow  . . 5,647 


o I W.  Church  £5.4; 

o | W.  Brock  & Son 5,2: 

o|A.  J.  Beaven 5,1; 

o R.  Wilkins  Ac  Sons 5.01 

o C.  H.  Wilkins* 5.0: 

o • Accepted. 

| [All  of  Bristol.] 


BUS  HEY  HEATH  (Herts).— Accepted  for  the  "Noakes  Memorial 
Pulpit"  in  Bushey  Heath  Church.  Mr.  James  Neale,  architect,  10, 
Bloomsbury -square,  London  : — 


[I  he  carving  and  sculpture  by  Mr.  D.  N.  Smith,  of  Battersea.] 


CHUDLEIGH  KNIGHTON  (Devon). — For  the  erection  of  : 
cottage,  and  conversion  of  a building  into  two  cottages,  for  Mr.  H 
Hamlyn.  Mr.  Samuel  Segar,  architect.  Union-street,  Newtoi 
Abbott,  Devon.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

J.  Widdicombe £590  10  I S.  H.  Davie  £500  1 

R.  Codings 560  o | J.  Pomroy,  Ashburton*  ..  4101. 

* Accepted. 


HALIFAX  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  infirmary  buildings 
for  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Halifax  Infirmary.  Messrs. 
Worthington  & Elgood,  architects.  46,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  Manchester: — 

Masonry— Wm.  Sutcliffe,  Sowerby  Bridge  . . £22,000  o 0 

Carpentry  Sr  Joinery — S.  Wadsworth  & 

Son,  Halifax 7,200  o o 

Slating  Sr  Plastering — Rush  worth  & Firth, 

Halifax  3.237  o o 

Iron-work— John  Berry,  Halifax  1,067  0 ° 

Plumbing  Sr  Glazing — J.  Naylor  & Son, 

Halifax  1,300  0 0 

Concretiug — G.  Greenwood  & Sons,  Halifax  1,834  7 o 

Painting — J.  Binns  & Sons,  Halifax  980  0 o 

Total  of  accepted  Tenders £37.618  7 o 


HALLIFORD  (Middlesex). — Accepted  for  alterations,  repairs, 
and  drainage  works  at  Halliford,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
James  Neale,  architect,  10,  Bloomsbury-square,  London.  No  quanti- 
ties : — 

Norris,  Sunningdale  £1,589  *3  3 

[Stable  fittings  by  Barton,  Oxford-street.] 


HEBDEN  BRIDGE. — Accepted  for  the  construction  of  a storage 
reservoir  and  filter  beds  at  Hollin  Hall  (3  contracts)  for  the  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Wilson  Calvert,  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  Market- 
street,  Hebden  Bridge: — 

Mason  and  Concrete  Il'ork. 


Riley  Hopkinson  . 

R.  Walker  

T.  Lant  & Co 

Oldfield  Watson . . . 
Parkinson  & Bowei 

C.  Braddock  

Emmanuel  Kellct  . 
Brown  & Phillips  . 
Emmanuel  Riley  . 


.£2,808  . 


6 5 


Waddington  Bros.  Ar 

Holmes £2,203  :4  2 

William  Sutcliffe  2,121  87 

Matthew  Hall  & Sons  2,049  *3  7 

James  Ashworth  1,980  90 

*-  ' 1.  Btillough  & Co.  - — - 


Arthur  Bland 1,811  19  . 

319  17  9 Benjamin  Lutnb.Tod- 

morden*  1.750  o 1 

Etheridge  & Clark  ..  1,718  51 

• Accepted. 

U'aterpipes. 

_ Stanton  Iron  Works 

..£259  60  Co £234  18  n 

1 James  Oakes  & Co.  ..  224  17  1 
r o Clap  ham  Bros., 

» o Keighley* 218  1 

> 2 Etheridge  & Clark  ..  215  13 
- Accepted. 

Valves  and  Covers. 

Wm.  Sutcliffe  £74  8 o I Etheridge  & Clark £47  2 

Clapham  Bros 59  3 o | Gtcnfield  Co.,  Ltd  46  16  . 

Maclarlane,  Strang,  & 1 J.  Blakeborougli  &r 

Co 54  17  o Sons,  Brighouse*..  44  14 

Guest  & Chrimes 52  7 6 | Hamilton, Woods,  & Co  4219 

* Accepted. 


Macfarlane,  Strang,  & 
Co..  Ltd.  :. . . . 

John  Walker 

Hartley  & Crabtree 

Wm.  Sutcliffe 

E.  W.  & H.  Haley 


KNIGHTON  (I.  W.).— For  making  a boring  into  the  LowcrGreen- 
sand  beds,  for  the  Ryde  Town  Council.  Mr.  Francis  Newman, 
Borough  Engineer,  Ryde,  1.  W.  : — 


F.xors.  late  E.  Timmins. . 

T.  Parsons  

W.  Hill  St  Co 

Edwd.  Margre 


960  1 
950  t 


. 17  6 


635  19  ■ 


8 6 


Duke  & Ockemlen 

K.  D.  Batchelor  

T.  Tilley  & Sons  

Islcr  .V  Co.* 

John  Thom.  Patricroftt 
» Tender  on  the  assumption  that  all  tubes  used  should  be  paid  for ; 
other  tenders,  tubes  lapping  beyond  3 ft.,  not  paid  for. 
t Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  Tor  re-casting  stables,  Eastboum 
West  bourne -terrace,  for  Mr.  Leonard  Wakefield.  Mr, 
Neale,  architect,  10,  Bloomsbury-square,  London  : — 

J.  Norris  & Sons,  Sunningdale £223 


LON  DON.— Accepted  for  r 
Ir.  Janies  Neale,  architect,  1 

J.  Norris  & Sons,  Sunningdale £534  ■ 

[Stable  fittings  by  Barton,  Oxford-street.] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  completion  of  woodwork  of  residence 
for  Mr.  Walter  Besant ; also  mantelpieces  and  joinery  work,  at 
. 12,  Frognal-gardens,  Hampstead.  Mr.  James  Neale,  architect. 
Bloomsbury-square : — 

J.  Norris  & Sons,  Sunningdale £438  0 0 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  drains,  ventilating  shaft,  and 
intercepting  chamber  at  10,  Bloomsbury-square,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  architect: — 

J.  Norris  & Sons,  Sunningdale £”4  >6  o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorations  to 
40,  Westboume-tcrrace,  Hyde  l’ark,  for  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Wakefield. 
Mr.  James  Neale,  architect.  10,  Bloomsbury-square.  \V.C.  :— 

J.  Norris  & Sons,  Sunningdale,  Ascot £1.809  8 o 

[No  competition.  No  quantities  ] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  works  at  Austin  Friars.  City.  E.C..  for 
Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.  Mr.  Janies  Neale,  architect,  10.  Blooms- 
bury-square, London.  No  quantities  : — 

W.  Fletcher,  Cadogan-strcet,  S.W £3°*  !3  4 


LONDON.— For  channelling  and  paving  works.  3,289  ft.  kcrbing. 
7,104  ft.  channelling.  274  yards  super,  paved  crossings,  for  the 
Lewisham  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  John  Carline,  Surveyor,  Board  of 
Works  Offices,  Catford,  S.E.  :— 

Mowlem  & Co.,  Westminster  (accepted  at  a schedule  of  prices). 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  10,000  ft.  run  of 
toneware  pipe  drains.  Pcngc,  for  the  Lewisham  Board  of  Works. 
,Ir.  John  Carline,  Surveyor,  Board  of  Works  Offices,  Catford, 
i.E.  : — 

William  Woodham,  Lower  Sydenham £2.732  0 0 


LONDON.— For  the  extension  of  workmen's  dwellings  (exclusive 
of  excavation  and  foundations)  on  the  north  side  of  l-lower  and 
Dean-street,  Spitalficlds.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  & Snutliem,  archi- 
tects, 45,  Finsbury-pavement  :— 

Mark  Patrick  & Son £4.587  ! Laurence  & Sons 

Patman  & Fotheringham ..  4.55°  1 (accepted) £4.231 


K ......  Sloane-square,  Chelsea. 

for  Mr.  dZ  H.  Davies.  Mr.  F.  G.  Knight,  architect.  6 Great  College- 
street,  Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Smith,  6, 
Great  College-street:  — 

Shepherd £13.260  I Colls  & Son -£I3-33° 

Lathcy  Bros 12.718  I B.  h.  Nightingale*  11.838 


LONDON.— For  ’alterations,  Arc.,  to  “ ' 
beer-house,  Brixton.  Mr.  W.  G.  Ingran 
W.C. : — 

White  & Co £325  I Knight  . 

B.  E.  Nightingale 325  Mid  Ken 

Rowe 300  | Puttick  . 


LONDON.— For  pulling-down  and  re-building  “ The  Tower” 
public  house.  No.  76,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  for  the  New 
City  of  London  Brewery  Co..  Ltd.: — 

Hoare  & Son £6.842  I B.  E.  Nightingale £6.192 

Patman  & Fotheringham  6.350  | Smith  & Sons 6.147 

Greenwood 6,248  I Leek  & Hooker  6,100 

FI.  L.  Holloway  6,233  | 


East,  for  the  Imperial  Live  Stock  A 

W.  H.  Clark  £2.824  o I 

C.  Wall  2.812  o 

Roscnburg  2,705  15  . 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at 
\.  W.  Carnage  :— 

William  Reason,  Clerkenwell  (accepted)  . 


1,  Holbom,  for  Mr. 

£1.145  ° ° 


LONDON.— For  building  new  business  premises. including  stables 
and  bacon-stoves.  at  Smithfield  Market,  for  Messrs.  Pratt  & Sons. 
Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  architect,  55.  New  Broad-street.  E.C.  :— 

Allen  & Allen £3.53°  I William  Reason,  Clerkenwell*  £3.5'3 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  1 
Martin's-lane,  Cannon-street,  City. 

3,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-strcci.  c-.v-. 

T.  Osborn  & Sons,  Lower  Tliames-street,  E.C.  £400  1 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  part  rebuilding  stabling.  Marc-street 
Hackney.  Mr.  Harrison,  architect:— 

Marshall  £120  I W.  Lawson,  228,  Kingsland- 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  "new  business 
premises.  George-strcet,  Manchester-square.  W„  for  Messrs.  A. 
Emanuel  & Sons,  Limited.  Mr.  George  Drew,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  William  Eversden,  27,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery- 
lane,  W.C. 

R.  A.  Yerbury  £18,100  I Higgs  & Hill £17.284 

Messrs.  By  waters  & Co.  17.450  | Clarke  & Bracey 16,556 

John  Mowlem  & Co 17,369  B.  L-  Nightingale  16.195 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs  17,320  | H.  Oldrcy  15.450 


OXENDON  (Northants).— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions 
at  (Jxcndon.  Mr.  Janies  Neale,  architect,  10,  Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C. : — 

Smith  & Co.,  London £3.586  4 0 

[No  quantities.  Stable  fittings  by  Barton,  Oxtord-street.) 


RHAYADER  (Radnor).— For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house 
and  shop.  East-street,  Rhayader,  for  Miss  Lloyd.  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Williams,  architect,  Rhayader.  Quantities  by  the  architect  ; — 

John  D.  Williams  £«.324  I W.  P.  Lewis  & Co £1.100 

H.  Welsh 1.219  Thomas  Price,  Hay*  _ 1,080 

Richard  Price 1,150!  ‘Accepted. 


THE  BUILDER. 


s Troy  Town  Board 
John  Grundy,  London £ICo  o o 


SEVEN  OAKS. — For  laying  1,400  yards  of  o in.  stoneware  pipe 
sewer  with  manholes,  lampholes,  and  flushing  tank,  also  the  levelling, 
metalling,  kerbing,  paving,  channelling  and  making  good  pa  ' ' 

Seal  Hollow-road,  lor  the  Sevenoaks  Local  Board.  Mr.  j, 


William  Wiltshire  .....................  . 1 444  a 

Sidney  Hudson ,,48  a i 

Edmund  lies,  Wimbledon*  1,133  9 

•Accepted  according  to  schedule  of  prices. 
[Surveyor's  estimate,  .£1,180.] 


THAMES  DITTON.— For  additions  to  Ember  Lodge,  Thames 
iJitton.  Mr.  W.  1.  Chambers,  architect,  32,  Shaftesbury-avenue, 

Ingram  & ; Son £708  I Hilder  &-  Edge  .£730 

Samuel  Woods  750  I J.  W.  Acock,  Forest  Gate*  725 

• Accepted. 

TOTN'ES. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  Dundridge  House, 
supplied^-— Crt  Harvey'  J'P'  Mr'  M-  Tollit-  architect,  yuamities 

Lapthorn  & Goad  £2.025  i Bundle  A-  Brown  £1.699 

Reeves  & Telwood  1.733  | Vanstone  1.697 

Chapman  & Pearce  1,732  | Rabbich  & Brown*  1,680 

TOTTENHAM.— Accepted  for  the  warming  of  Tottenham  new 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  T.  R.-J.  M.— C.  K.  (Messrs.  Lulman  & Co..  Patent  Agents, 
2,  Newcastle-street,  Strand,  will  be  able  to  give  you  all  information). 

B.  D.  (too  small). — B.  W.  (amounts  should  have  been  given) 

II.  I.  N.  (ditto). — S.  S.  (not  in  accordance  with  our  requirements 
B.  S.  (ditto).— A.  M.  B.  (thanks).— F.  W.  L.  (thanks,  but  too  late  for 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H e cannot  underrate  to  return  rejected  communications. 

been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  'nut'uESI  RED."  hi"e 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS.  TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words]  , os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
■Xc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 
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DOUBTING  FREESTONE. 

. The  stone  from  these  quarries 

THE  CHELYNCH  \ &£"”“«,?  tof  T try 

STONE.  i crystalline  nature,  and  un- 

( doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
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Mr.  Burne-Jones's  Pictures  at  the 
_ Gallery. 

HE  collection  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones  at  the  New 
Gallery  forms  a re- 
markable record  of 
a life  of  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  a 
chosen  ideal.  Not 
a single  picture  is 
here  which  can  be 
regarded  as  painted 
for  the  market,  not  a single  one  which  does 
not  testify  to  a devotion,  with  all  his  powers, 
to  the  aim  set  before  himself  by  the  artist. 
That  aim,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
works  themselves — for  the  artist  has  made 
no  definite  profession  of  his  faith  in  any 
literary  form — may  be  defined  to  be  the 
expression  of  a romantic  ideal  of  life,  com- 
bined with  the  aim  at  decorative  effect  in 
line  and  colour.  Nearly  all,  it  not  all  the 
works  here  must  be  regarded  in  that  twofold 
aspect.  Each  of  the  groups  or  figures  is  the 
expression  of  an  idea  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  figures  pourtrayed,  but 
with  the  condition  that  such  pourtrayal  shall 
always  be  decorative  in  its  effect  of  line  and 
colour ; and  inasmuch  as  decorative  effect 
must  always  imply  a certain  conventionalism 
of  treatment,  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
should,  in  such  a type  of  art,  find  that  we 
must  give  up  something  from  the  lifelike 
pourtrayal  of  the  variety  and  expressiveness 
of  nature.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  conscious 
of  a certain  monotony  in  the  types  em 
ployed.  Nature  is  always  various,  always 
strongly  marked  by  individuality  in  each 
separate  form  of  life.  Just  as  the  orna- 
mentist,  in  dealing  with  natural  types  of 
foliage,  has  to  give -up  something  of  the 
detail  which  makes  their  natural  variety,  in 
order  to  reduce  them  to  forms  suitable  for 
decorative  treatment  ; so  the  decorative 
painter,  in  making  use  of  human  types,  must 
give  up  something  of  their  lifelike  variety  and 
individuality  of  expression  and  character,  in 
order  to  bring  them  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  form  of  art  which  he  has  adopted. 

Perhaps  this  selection  of  a type  of  figure 


conformable  to  the  painter’s  aim  may  I works  in  which  the  painter  has  brought  his 


have  been  carried  further  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Still,  our  judgment  of 
such  paintings  must  be  made  with  the 
recollection  ^of  this  decorative  intention 
before  us.  We  have  no  right  to  demand 
that  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
obvious  aim  of  the  artist,  unless  where  he 
strays  into  subjects  which  really  demand  the 
intense  expression  of  natural  life.  Occasion- 
ally Mr.  Burne-Jones  does  this,  and  then  we 
have  perhaps  a right  to  feel  that  he  falls 
short  in  qualities  which  the  subject  specially 
demands.  An  instance,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  picture  entitled  “Love  Among  the  Ruins  ’’ 
(42),  the  title  of  which  was  evidently  suggested 
by  Browning’s  remarkable  little  poem  under 
that  name.  The  essential  point  in  that  poem 
is  the  contrast  between  the  ruins,  which  tell 
of  a life  long  since  past  away,  and  the  intense 
interest  and  passion  of  the  existing  life 
enshrined  among  them.  But  the  picture  in 
the  New  Gallery  gives  us  nothing  of  this 
dramatic  contrast.  The  lovers  have  no 
exuberance  of  life  in  them ; they  are 
as  wan,  as  wasted,  as  quiescent,  as  melan- 
choly as  the  ruins  themselves ; and 
here  is  unquestionably  a false  note. 
The  same  shortcoming  is  to  be  felt 
in  the  remarkable  series  of  pictures  under 
the  title  of  " The  Briar  Rose  ” ; not  repre- 
sented in  the  New  Gallery  for  the  sole  reason 
that  the  panels  could  not  be  detached  from 
their  place  for  exhibition.  In  this  subject 
the  sleeping  figures  of  the  enchanted  palace 
fall  exactly  into  the  way  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones's 
quiescent  and  decorative  art ; but  the  fairy 
prince,  who  represents  the  advent  of  life  and 
love  to  wake  up  the  sleeping  palace,  is 
almost  as  quiet,  as  melancholy,  as  destitute 
of  the  energy  and  passion  of  real  life,  as  the 
sleepers  themselves.  Here,  again,  the  con- 
trast intended  in  the  legend  is  lost  in  the 
picture.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases, 
because  the  artist,  conscious  of  the  direction 
in  which  his  powers  lie,  has  for  the  most 
part  confined  himself  to  subjects  which  come 
within  his  range. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  early 
pictures,  some  of  which  we  remember  well, 
and  are  glad  to  meet  again  after  a lapse  of 
some  twenty  or  more  years,  with  the  recent 


peculiar  powers  to  perfection.  The  early 
works  are  small  in  scale,  and  the  figures  but 
stiffly  treated;  and  in  some,  as  “Merlin  and  ' 
Nimue”  (2)  and  "The  Forge  of  Cupid”  (10) 
the  landscape  and  figures  seem  to  form  one 
conception,  and  to  be  equally  important  in 
the  expression  of  the  idea  ; in  the  first  named 
work  indeed,  the  dark  rich  tone  of  the  land- 
scape and  the  effect  of  light  over  the  hills  ip- 
the  background  form  the  most  important 
element  in  the  picture.  In  " Love  Disguised* 
as  Reason”  (13),  one  of  the  most  charmjng 
and  successful  of  the  artist’s  earlier  works, 
the  figures  are  predominant,  the  landscape  a 
mere  accessory ; and  the  still  finer  “ Phyllis 
and  Demophoon  ” (17)  is  nearly  a pure  figure 
subject,  the  tree  from  which  the  meta- 
morphosed nymph  suddenly  leans  forming, 
merely  the  background  (necessary  to  the 
legend)  to  support  the  figures.  This  st*M 
appears  to  us  one  of  the  finest  of  the  artist’s 
works,  in  composition  and  in  force  of  expres- 
sion, though  the  decorative  element  is  much 
less  prominent  than  in  most  of  the  later  ones. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  now  (what  some 
of  our  readers  may  nevertheless  remember) 
that  this  fine  and  poetic  picture  was 
actually  removed  from  the  walls  of  the 
Society  of  Water  Colours,  after  it  had  hung 
there  a few  days  at  one  of  the  annual 
exhibitions,  in  deference  to  the  vulgar 
prudery  of  persons  either  within  or  without 
the  society,  who  could  not  understand  the 
difference  between  poetry  and  realism  in  art. 
The  fact  that  it  has  re-appeared  on  the  wa^Js 
of  the  New  Gallery  without  (as  far  as  ,vye 
have  heard)  causing  dismay  to  anyone,  is  a;i 
indication  that  the  British  perception  about 
art  has  at  all  events  progressed  a little  in  the 
interval. 

There  is  a wide  interval  in  style  between 
the  earlier  works  with  the  small  figures  and' 
the  later  ones  with  which  the  rest  of  the 
west  room  is  mostly  occupied.  The  scale  is 
larger,  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
figures  far  more  careful  and  finished.  There 
is  a very  noticeable  difference,  among  other 
things,  in  the  treatment  of  portraits.  In  the 
small  full-length  portrait  of  “ Sidonia  von 
Bork”  (11),  painted  in  i860,  the  real  object 
of  attraction  to  the  spectator,  and  apparently 
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to  the  painter,  is  the  rich  and  elaborate 
design  of  the  dress  ; the  face  is  wanting  in 
life  and  character.  The  portrait  of  a little 
boy,  “Philip  Comyns  Carr”  (25),  painted  in 
1882,  is  frankly  a portrait,  a delightful 
specimen  of  child-portraiture,  in  which  the 
face  is  the  main  point  of  the  picture.  The 
portrait  of  the  painter’s  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
Mackail  (24),  painted  in  1886,  is  equally  a 
portrait  pure  and  simple,  except  in  regard  to 
the  special  effect  gained  by  the  circular 
mirror  behind  the  figure,  showing  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  importing  a light  into  the 
work ; it  may  rather  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  device  is  not  injurious  to  the 
portrait  as  such,  disturbing  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  face  and  dress.  Among  the 
more  important  works  in  this  room,  “ The 
Wine  of  Circe”  (36:  1869)  is  one  of  those 
which  most  completely  illustrates  the 
painter’s  special  powers.  As  a mere  piece 
of  decorative  effect,  finished  in  every  detail, 
it  is  splendid;  but  it  gives  also  an  intense 
impression  of  the  glamour  of  the  legend : 
the  lithe  serpent-like  attitude  of  Circe, 
stooping  stealthily  across  the  picture  to 
drop  the  black  glutinous  poison  from 
her  flask  into  the  wine,  forms  one 
of  the  most  weird  embodiments  in  modern 
art  of  that  ancient  sorceress.  A still  more 
powerful  work  in  the  way  of  weird  expres- 
sion, though  less  attractive  in  a decorative 
sense,  is  the  remarkable  picture  “ The 
Depths  of  the  Sea  ’’  (34  ; 18S6)  which  formed 
Mr.  Burne-Jones's  contribution  to  the  Royal 
Academy  the  year  he  was  elected.  The 
expression  of  the  face  of  the  mermaid  has  a 
finesse  of  sportive  malice  which  reminds  one 
of  some  of  Lionardo’s  heads  (one  or  two 
chalk  studies  for  it  in  another  room  show  how 
carefully  it  was  prepared) ; the  look  of  move- 
ment through  the  water,  and  the  tail-fin 
-curled  up  clear  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
creature  is  moving,  combine  to  give  a 
wonderfully  real  'effect  to  the  whole.  The 
artist's  power  of  giving  a new  reading  and 
motive  to  an  ancient  legend  is  shown,  as  in 
the  “Circe,”  in  “Danae”(59;  1888)  where 
It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  artist  to 
consider,  for  the  first  time  we  think  among 
artists  and  poets,  how  the  building  of  the 
brazen  tower  was  looked  on  by  the  victim. 
There  is  a thus  a new  intellectual  interest 
.given  to  the  legend,  and  in  another  sense  we 
may  admire  the  fine  effect,  in  the  composi- 
tion, of  the  tree  which  backs  up  the  principal 
’figure,  as  well  as  the  interesting  and  minute 
painting  of  an  old-world  and  pre-hist oric 
architecture.  In  the  series  of  “ Pygmalion 
.and  the  Image”  (47 — 50;  1879)  we  again 
see  the  painter  putting  new  life  into  an  old 
legend  ; giving  a kind  of  Mediaeval  holiness 
of  expression  to  what  was  in  the  Greek 
'mind  a merely  sensuous  story,  as  it  was 
very  frankly  treated  by  Gerome  in  his  sculp- 
ture group  in  last  year’s  Salon.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  French  sculptor's 
clever  but  rather  vulgar  realism  with  the 
English  painter’s  poetical  treatment  of  the 
same  theme,  to  which  “clever”  would  be 
' the  very  last  word  one  could  apply  ; and  to 
-say  truth,  the  animated  statue  is  not  immacu- 
late in  design,  regarded  as  a nude  figure  ; like 
Andrea  del  Sarto  before  one  of  Raphael’s  pic- 
, tures  (see  Browning),  we  are  divided  between 
admiration  for  the  spirit  of  the  work  and 
questionings  as  to  the  proportion  and  model- 
ling of  the  limbs.  The  nude  figure,  however, 
is  a very  rare  undertaking  with  Mr.  Burne- 
. Jones,  in  his  finished  pictures  at  least;  but  his 
draperies  are  superb.  Two  fine  examples  are 
“ Sibylla  Dclphica  ” (29  ; 1 877)  and  “ A Sibyl  ” 
(33  ;'  1S74),  the  former  a beautiful  piece  of 
colour;  the  latter  especially  remarkable  for 
the  bold  and  broad  style  of  the  drapery. 
“Tides ;’ (3S ; 1872)  is  another  of  the  same 
.class,  iti  an  architectural  framework ; 
’unfortunately  one  cannot  but  find  that  the 
head  of  " Fides,”  from  which  one  would 
..expect  so  much  in  the  way  of  expression 
;of  the.  idea,  is  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  composition ; the  decorative  effect  of 
the  whole  is  most  satisfying,  but  one  almost 
feels  that  the  head  might  do  for  any  other 
“ Virtue,”  if  the  title  were  altered. 


There  is  in  other  more  important  works 
this  kind  of  conflict  between  the  decorative 
and  the  intellectual  element.  The  “ Days  of 
Creation  ” (23  ; 1877)  is  superb  as  a decora- 
tive work  ; in  this  sense  it  is  by  itself  a thing 
to  immortalise  an  artist ; but  as  a symbolical 
representation  of  the  Creation  we  have 
always  felt  it  to  be  naive  almost  to  the  point 
of  childishness,  and  a renewed  acquaintance 
with  it  does  not  modify  this  feeling. 
The  “Wheel  of  Fortune”  (30;  1S83)  has 
received  almost  extravagant  praise,  and  it  is 
a grand  composition,  not  least  so  in  the 
treatment  of  the  massive  wheel  seen  in  per- 
spective ; the  head  of  the  principal  figure  is  too 
small  (as  may  be  said  also  of  the  “ Dauae  ”). 
But  as  a conception  it  appears  to  us  to  illus- 
trate the  danger  of  treating  allegory  in  paint- 
ing. The  very  material-looking  wheel  (re- 
minding one  a good  deal  after  all  of  a great 
fly-wheel  in  a factory  engine)  and  the  figures 
bound  on  the  rim  of  it,  seem  to  reduce  a 
great  idea  too  much  to  the  level  of  a sym- 
bolical diagram  ; in  fact,  there  is  just  an 
under-suspicion  of  the  ludicrous  about  it,  the 
fact  being  that  a metaphor  which  is  very 
powerful  and  impressive  in  poetry  may  be 
unsuitable  for  reduction  to  painted  form,  as 
certain  also  of  Mr.  Watts's  pictures  show. 
Such  a work  as  “Golden  Stairs”  (51  ; 1880) 
suggests  no  such  contradiction  of  thought ; 
it  is  an  artistic  conception  complete  in 
itself,  a moment  of  beautiful  effect  and 
grouping  of  ideal  figures,  which  professes 
to  tell  no  story,  and  preserves  the  balance 
completely  between  what  painting  can  show- 
in  fact  and  what  it  can  express  in  mean- 
ing. So  does  “The  Hours”  (52;  1883),  a 
beautiful  symbolical  composition  not  marred 
by  any  machinery  ; so  does  the  “ Chant 
d'Amour”  (40;  1865),  the  first,  we  almost 
think,  of  the  artist’s  large  subjects;  a little 
too  palpably,  perhaps,  an  emulation  of 
Giorgione,  but  so  successful  an  emula- 
tion that  one  can  in  no  way  complain 
of  it.  There  are  not  too  many  Giorgione 
paintings  in  the  world,  and  a painter  who 
can  make  another,  as  good  as  the  real  thing, 
is  even  on  that  account  a person  to  be  made 
much  of.  “The  Mill”  (46,  1882)  is  another 
of  those  in  which  there  seems  a conflict 
between  the  idea  and  the  execution ; as  a 
piece  of  colour  it  is  beautiful  ; it  is  worth 
while  to  look  close  at  the  little  bathing 
figures  in  the  background  and  note  their 
peculiar  colour,  and  then  observe  how 
admirably  it  falls  into  the  scheme  when  the 
picture  is  viewed  as  a whole.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  this  is  a realistic  mill  and 
realistic  figures  bathed  in  colours  of  a kind 
of  dreamland ; the  forms  are  of  this  earth, 
the  light  and  colour  are  of  the  land  of  faerie  ; 
and  a certain  incongruous  feeling  is  the 
result. 

The  “ Design  for  a Mosaic  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  " (67),  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  illustrating  last  week,  is  here 
again,  not  in  so  good  a light  as  in  the  previous 
exhibition  in  the  autumn.  This  appears  to 
us  one  of  the  most  complete  and  successful 
works  the  artist  has  produced,  because  here 
the  decorative  and  the  intellectual  (or 
spiritual)  idea  are  completely  in  accordance  ; 
the  destination  of  the  design  for  mosaic 
justifies  the  completely  conventional  treat- 
ment adopted,  the  adoption  of  which  has  in 
no  way  interfered  with  the  expression  of 
benign  love  in  the  face  and  attitude  of  the 
Christ.  In  a very  different  way  we  may  cite, 
as  a remarkable  example  of  purely  decora- 
tive design  combined  with  strongly  marked 
character,  the  design  for  a “ Sea  Nymph  ” 
(44;  1880)  or  rather  mermaid,  made  if 
we  mistake  not  for  stained  glass ; 
the  treatment  of  the  sea,  which  would 
hardly  be  defensible  under  any  other  sup- 
position, completely  conveys  that  idea.  The 
way  in  which  the  combination  between 
woman  and  fish  is  worked  out  is  so  forcible 
and  real  as  almost  to  persuade  us  of  the 
possibility  of  the  combination ; and  the 
floating  mass  of  crimson  hair,  somewhat; 
recalling  seaweed,  adds  both  a touch  of 
characterand  a brilliant  incident  in  thedecora- 
tive  scheme. 


Nowhere,  however,  are  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s 
power  and  delicacy  of  invention  in  decora- 
tive design  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
beautiful  little  pencil  drawings  of  initials 
and  subjects  for  the  /Eneid  (88  to  94) 
in  the  south  gallery.  Of  these  it  can  only  be 
said  that  they  are  perfect,  and  nothing  more 
exquisite  of  its  kind  has  been  produced  in 
any  period  of  art.  The  collection  of  sketches 
and  studies  in  this  room  is  full  of  interesting 
and  beautiful  work,  over  which  however  we 
cannot  linger  now.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Hollyer’s  collection  of  photographs  from 
the  artist’s  works  forms  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  gallery  of  the  exhibition,  which 
has  been  devoted  to  them. 

In  looking  round  again  through  the  exhibi- 
tion as  a whole  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  immense  amount  of  careful,  minute,  and 
painstaking  work  which  it  shows.  For  this 
class  of  painting,  in  which  decorative  effect 
predominates,  is  that  which  can  neither  be 
designed  nor  executed  quickly.  It  requires 
the  greatest  care  and  study  in  laying  down 
the  lines  of  the  composition,  the  greatest 
finish  in  the  execution  of  detail.  An  artist 
who  can  show  such  an  amount  of  work  with 
these  characteristics  has  obviously  lived  for 
his  art,  has  allowed  nothing  to  draw  him 
aside  from  his  central  aim.  As  a French 
contemporary  recently  remarked,  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones's  supremacy  as  a decorative  artist  has 
been  attained  by  years  of  unremitting  study 
and  constant  effort  after  nothing  short  of 
perfection  in  the  type  of  work  at  which  he  has 
aimed. 

1 > 

THE  STUDENTS’  DRAWINGS  AT 
THE  INSTITUTE. 

I [ E drawings  submitted  for  the 
IRjEhSI  annua*  competitions  at  the  Royal 
jf/3  wUl  Institute  of  British  Architects  this 
jks&gall  year  reach  a very  high  standard, 
and  in  many  cases  considerable  difficulty 
must  have  been  experienced  in  awarding  the 
prizes.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  note  that, 
throughout,  preference  has  been  given  to  the 
more  solid  qualities  of  good  design  and 
serious,  well-directed  study,  rather  than  to 
mere  excellence  in  draughtsmanship. 

In  the  award  of  the  Soane  Medallion  and 
Travelling  Studentship  of  100/.  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case,  the  perspective  submitted  , 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton,  the  successful  com- 
petitor, being,  as  a drawing,  one  of  the 
feeblest  submitted.  The  subject  set  was  a 
difficult  one,  a design  for  a railway  ter- 
minus, and  rendered  none  the  more  easy 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  subject  was  set 
by  the  Royal  Academy  a few  years  ago  for 
their  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Studentship. 
As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  com- 
petitors shirked  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  the  expression  of  the  station  roof 
on  the  front  elevation,  even  although  they 
had  not  the  excuse  of  a large  hotel,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  termini 
that  we  know  in  reality.  The  author  of  the 
winning  design  has,  by  making  his  booking- 
hall  lofty,  found  it  possible  to  bring  the  line 
of  his  station  roof  to  the  front,  and  makes  his 
building  look  like  a railway  terminus.  The 
plan  is  well  arranged,  the  booking-hall  being 
clear  and  unencumbered,  while  the  booking- 
offices  are' well  placed  and  grouped  together. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  platforms  and 
train  docks,  the  suburban  traffic  is  rightly 
kept  distinct,  but  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
in  view  of  the  modern  great  extension  of 
that  traffic,  not  only  in  London  but  in 
almost  every  town  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  possess  a terminus.  The  waiting- 
rooms,  refreshment  - bars,  and  dining- 
room, and  other  accommodation  for  both 
public  and  staff  are  well  arranged,  and  a 
thoroughly  workable  plan  is  produced.  The 
offices  of  the  company  are  arranged  on  the 
first  floor  without  difficulty.  The  front 
elevation  adequately  expresses  the  character 
of  a railway  terminus  by  the  introduction  of 
an  enormous  arch,  abutted  by  two  lofty 
towers,  and  suggests  that  the  designer  has 
taken  note  of  the  buildings  of  the  last  Paris 
Exposition,  though  without  plagiarism.  The 
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side  elevations  are  not  equal  in  character  to 
the  front  and  have  rather  a domestic  look. 
The  design  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Stewart,  who 
received  a medal  of  merit,  has  a plan  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  of  his  success- 
ful rival,  but  the  booking-hall  in  front  is  kept 
low  and  the  station  roof  at  the  back  is 
simply  treated  with  a great  arched  window  and 
flanking  towers.  The  style  adopted  is  a quiet 
and  dignified  rendering  of  modern  French 
Classic,  while  the  perspective  is  one  of  the 
best  drawings  in  the  competition,  executed 
in  monotint.  The  design  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Houston,  who  also  receives  a medal  of  merit, 
probably  owes  that  distinction  entirely  to  the 
-merits  of  the  plan,  as  the  author  has  masked 
the  station  proper  entirely  by  his  offices,  &c., 
in  front,  and  has  designed  his  building  in  a 
•commonplace  type  of  Renaissance,  shown, 
however,  in  very  excellent  drawings. 

Comparing  these  designs  it  is  clear  that  the 
prize  has  been  won  by  the  bold  expression  of 
the  station  to  the  front  and  considerable  ori- 
ginality in  design  combined  with  an  excellent 
plan,  while  the  medals  of  merit  have  been 
avvarded  in  the  one  case  to  dignified  design 
and  good  draughtsmanship,  in  the  other  to 
good  planning  and  drawing.  This  being  so 
we  should  be  inclined  to  give  a high  position 
to  the  design  under  motto  “ Perseverando,” 
which  possesses  a good  plan  and  excellent 
■draughtsmanship  combined  with  a clever 
adaptation  of  the  latest  craze  in  fashionable 
design,  early  Spanish  Renaissance.  The  book- 
ing-hall is  here  kept  low  and  has  a glass  dome 
■over,  while  the  station  roof  shows  up  well  be- 
yond with  its  flanking  towers.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  design  is  either  particularly  suitable 
for  the  character  of  the  building,  or  equal  in 
all  respects  to  any  of  the  three  to  which 
prizes  have  been  given.  “ Blemundsbury  ” 
lias  a good  plan,  but  entirely  lacks  dignity  in 
external  design,  which  in  no  way  expresses 
the  idea  of  a railway  station.  “ L.O.C.O.”  is 
another  design  which,  clever  and  forcible  as 
a piece  of  ornate  building,  has  missed  the 
mark,  and  suggests  rather  a more  than 
■ordinarily  extravagant  striving  after  the 
.picturesque  of  the  German  Renaissance. 

V Principium  ” we  might  almost  suppose 
to  be  a joke,  but  we  will  credit  the 
author  with  the  intention  of  expressing 
what  he  supposes  to  be  the  character 
of  a railway  station  by  sheer  mass  and  the 
avoidance  of  detail.  Even  the  impression 
which  the  designer  would  seem  to  intend  is, 
however,  marred  by  the  infantile  repetition 
in  the  small  windows  of  the  parabolic  form  of 
the  great  arched  window  ending  the  station. 
The  author  of  the  design  marked  with  a 
41  Green  device  ” (which  suggests  a conven- 
tional representation  of  three  tadpoles)  is  the 
only  competitor  who  ventures  on  a Gothic 
design,  which  in  some  of  its  parts  is  not 
without  merit,  though  the  plan  of  the  book- 
ing-hall is  quite  spoilt  by  the  vaulted  corridor 
which  forms  its  surrounding  parts.  The  iron 
shed-roof  of  the  station  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  author  despaired  of  giving  an  archi- 
tectural expression  thereto  in  Gothic  language. 

The  biennial  competition  for  the  Owen 
Jones  Studentship  has  this  year,  we  are 
pleased  to  note,  resulted  in  the  success  of  a 
student,  Mr.  A.  H.  Powell,  whose  work,  with 
the  exception  of  a sketch  of  some  stained 
glass  at  Beauvais,  is  entirely  taken  from 
English  examples,  and  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  this  gentleman  has  made  large  size 
studies  of  coloured  decoration  from  East 
Anglian  screens  and  other  sources  is  a wel- 
come change  from  the  tendency  in  past  years 
amongst  the  competitors  to  make  water- 
colour paintings  rather  than  serious  and  useful 
studies.  At  the  same  time  such  drawings  as 
that  of  the  apse  at  Copford  Church,  Essex, 
the  wall-paintings  at  Pickering  Church, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  details  of  Southwold 
screen,  show  that  the  author  is  no  way 
deficient  in  draughtsmanship.  Mr.  Francis 
Masey  has  again  been  unsuccessful,  though 
very  near  success,  and  can  only  attribute  his 
failure  tothe  more  workmanlike  studies  of  his 
rival  as  opposed  to  his  own  water-colour 
paintings.  Mr.  A.  H.  Paterson  tails  also  in 
the  same  direction  to  a certain  extent,  while 


he  has,  perhaps,  made  his  contributions 
prove  rather  the  extent  of  his  travels  than 
the  sufficiency  of  his  discrimination  of 
colour.  Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  has  relied  too  much 
upon  his  drawings  of  mosaic  work  to  stand 
much  chance  with  such  competitors  as  he 
has  against  him. 

In  the  contest  for  the  Pugin  Studentship 
we  again  find  success  rewarding  somewhat 
of  a departure.  Mr.  J.  J.  Joass  has  none  of 
the  ‘petite  style  of  sketch  with  fine  pencilling 
that  too  often  appears  in  this  competition. 
His  studies  are  workmanlike,  sufficiently 
large  to  show  the  architecture  to  real  pur- 
pose, and  both  measured  drawings  and  per- 
spective sketches  are  good  and  sufficient, 
while  his  colour  studies  are  also  of  fairly 
high  character,  though  not  quite  so  thorough 
as  those  of  the  Owen  Jones  student.  Mr. 
T.  A.  Sladdin,  who  receives  honourable  men- 
tion, may  credit  that  to  his  careful  and  pains- 
taking measured  drawings  of  Fox’s  chantry  at 
Winchester.  His  pencil  sketches  are  good  and 
well  executed  but  for  the  most  part  too  small 
both  in  subject  and  scale,  whilst  his  one 
coloured  drawing  serves  only  to  show  that 
he  has  still  a good  deal  more  to  learn.  Mr. 
H.  Brakspear,  who  also  receives  honourable 
mention,  fails  in  his  measured  work.  His 
drawings  of  the  North  Porch  of  Wells  are  not 
so  true  in  the  mouldings  as  is  desirable,  and 
the  vaulting  is  not  worked  out  with  sufficient 
care.  His  freehand  pencil  sketches  are  of 
excellent  character,  and  have  probably  largely 
contributed  to  the  partial  success  achieved. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Cooper’s  drawings  are  remarkably 
unequal  in  character;  if  all  were  up  to 


thorough  set,  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Hill,  of  the  crypt 
to  Glasgow  Cathedral,  takes  the  first  by  dint 
of  thoroughness  and  completeness  ; beyond 
that  is  the  drawings  of  Lacock  Abbey,  which 
are  superior  as  drawings,  and  include  an 
excellent  perspective.  The  drawings  of  St. 
Peter,  Howden,  are  inferior  to  both  the 
former  in  completeness  as  well  as  in  draughts- 
manship. 

The  competition  for  the  Grissell  Medal 
and  10  gs.,  the  subject  being  a design  for  a 
timber  roof  over  a hall  or  staircase  40  ft. 
square,  has  produced  a very  inferior  set  of 
drawings.  Instead  of  the  medal,  a prize  of 
5 1.  5s-  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Conner,  who  has  used  some  Elizabethan 
detail,  but  has  produced  a design  which  lacks 
both  beauty  and  cleverness  of  construction, 
while  the  construction  even  is  not  adequately 
delineated.  “ Patria  ’’  shows  his  construction 
fully,  but  makes  no  attempt  whatever  at  any 
architectural  character  of  design  ; while 
“ Construction  ” has  some  design  which  may 
best  be  described  as  “ brass  founders’ 
Gothic,”  and  construction  which  is  neither 
clever  nor  sufficient. 

Mr.  H.  Rimmer,  the  Soane  medallist  of 
last  year ; Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford,  the  Owen 
Jones  student ; and  Mr.  T.  R.  Kitsell,  the 
Tite  prizeman,  exhibit  work  executed  by 
them  on  their  respective  tours,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  high  quality  of  draughts- 
manship and  the  excellence  of  the  water 
colour  work  which  these  gentlemen  have 
produced. 

Testimonies  of  study  submitted  by  some 
of  the  candidates  for  the  intermediate  exa- 


the  level  of  his  best,  a much  higher  j mination  show  a high  standard  of  draughts- 
place  would  prqfrably  have  been  attained,  j manship  and  a careful  and  painstaking 


Mr.  C.  E.  Errington  spoils  excellent 
pencil  work  by  tricky  and  erratic  shading,  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can style  of  draughtsmanship,  and  the  same 
fault  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  FI.  C.  Corlette,  whose  contribution  is 
also  deficient  in  measured  work.  Mr.  IJ.  E. 
Newton  also  lacks  measured  work  and  sends 
too  many  "little  bits,”  shown  in  too  great  a 
variety  of  medium.  Mr.  F.  Lishmann  also 
handicaps  his  good  colour  work  and  pencil 
drawing  by  a deficiency  of  measured  work 
and  tricky  shading.  Mr.  W.  R.  Gleave,  on 
the  contrary,  shows  careful  and  good 
measured  drawings,  but  his  pencil  perspec- 
tive sketches  are  both  weak  and  faulty  in 
drawing. 

The  drawings  submitted  for  the  Tite 
Prize,  showing  the  interior  of  the  east  end 
of  a large  town  church, rare  fairly  equal  in 
merit,  and  also  adhere  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness to  the  principles  of  Bramante,  Palladio, 
Wren,  or  Chambers,  as  laid  down  in  the  in- 
structions, though  the  design  of  the  success- 
ful competitor,  Mr.  C.  A.  Nicholson,  whilst 
catching  the  spirit  of  English  eighteenth 
century  work,  is,  strictly  speaking,  somewhat 
at  variance  with  the  work  of  either  Wren  or 
Chambers.  As  a matter  of  church  design 
we  do  not  admire  the  gallery  overlooking 
the  chancel,  which  the  author  has  placed 
above  the  morning  chapel,  on  the  north 
side.  The  organ  is  well  placed  above 
the  vestries  on  the  south  side,  and  no 
complaint  can  be  made  of  the  adequacy  of  its 
accommodation.  The  design  of  " Crescendo  ” 
keeps  more  strictly  to  the  style  of  Wren,  but 
the  placing  of  the  morning  chapel  in  so 
isolated  a position  as  is  here  adopted  is 
hardly  satisfactory,  while  the  organ  is  too 
small  for  modern  requirements  and  for  such 
a musical  service  as  the  instructions  evidently 
contemplate.  " Incognita  ” has  a well-drawn 
design  in  an  Italian  version  of  Renaissance, 
with  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  and  again 
too  much  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  plan. 
"Modern  Worship”  in  drawing  and  detail 
has  great  merit,  but  the  placing  of  the  organ 
above  the  altar  and  reredos  is  hardly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  motto,  while  the  design  is  not 
really  for  an  East-end,  as  the  apse  is  beyond 
and  superfluous,  and  the  design  is  really  that 
of  a domed  space  over  the  body  of  the 
church. 


amount  of  study  which  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  justify  the  new  system  of  progressive 
examinations  as  an  incentive  to  methodical 
and  regular  studies.  We  hope,  however, 
that  we  shall  not  again  see  students'  draw- 
ings of  "the  Doric  order  of  the  Parthenon” 
allowed  to  be  exhibited,  in  which  the  columns 
are  shown  with  an  enormous  visible  entasis, 
equivalent  to  several  inches  of  deviation  from 
the  straight  line.  This  exaggerated  notion 
about  the  entasis  of  Greek  columns  is  one  of 
the  popular  errors  among  students  and 
draughtsmen  at  present ; and  a drawing 
showing  the  error  to  so  flagrant  an  extent  as 
the  one  we  noticed  ought  not  to  have  been 
passed,  much  less  hung  up  for  exhibition. 
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NOTES. 

PARAGRAPH  in  the  Times  of  the 
10th,"  from  a correspondent,”  and 
apparently  written  in  the  interests 
of  the  Brompton  Oratory,  raises 
a lament  over  the  apparent  delay  in  the 
building  of  the  new  portions  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  writer,  after 
mentioning  that  the  buildings  had  been 
entrusted  to  " Mr.  Aston  Webbe  ” as  archi- 
tect (the  facility  of  the  Times  in  making 
blunders  over  names  of  well-known  architects 
is  remarkable),  goes  on  to  say  that — - 

" Parliament  voted  ,£5.000  to  start  the  founda- 
tions for  that  portion  of  the  buildings  which  was  to 
be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  But  no  visible  commence- 
ment has  been  made.  Some  extensive  corrugated- 
iron  houses  are  ljeing  erected  in  the  inner  quadrangle 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  -they 
threaten  to  entirely  block  up.  and  it  is  now  said  that 
the  present  Government,  so  bountiful  in  promises  to 
the  country  to  promote  education,  science  and  art. 
and  technical  instruction,  has  decided  not  to  proceed 
with  the  permanent  buildings  for  the  Museum." 

Various  reasons  are  then  suggested  tor  the 
supposed  abandonment.  We  are  informed 
on  good  authority  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  this  fear  that  the  new 
buildings  will  be  abandoned.  The  Treasury 
have  completed  an  agreement  with  the 
architect,  and  the  Office  of  Works  are  at 
present  engaged  in  putting  up  the  temporary 
buildings  to  accommodate  the  part  of  the 
collection  disturbed  by  the  new  buildings. 
The  real  fact,  we  believe,  is  that  the 


Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer  is  bent  on 
For  the  Institute  Medal  and  10  gs.  for  j making  a.  popular  Budget,  and  archi- 
measured  drawings,  a very  careful  and  | tecture,  as  is  usual  in  this  country,  is  of 
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course  the  first  thing  to  be  postponed,  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  apparent  demand 
upon  the  revenue.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  postponement  will  be 
prolonged  further  than  is  necessary  to  serve 
the  immediate  political  purpose. 


COMPLAINTS  of  advances  in  railway 
rates  have  already  become  sufficiently 
numerous  to  cause  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
call  the  attention  ot  the  railway  managers  to 
the  matter.  A letter  has  been  addressed  by 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  to  the  Railway  Com- 
panies’ Association,  asking  “whether  the 
rates  at  present  entered  in  the  rate  books  are 
to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  companies  in  regard  to  the 
rates  which  are  in  the  future  to  be  charged  ; 
or  whether  a reconsideration  of  the  several 
circumstances  attending  them  may  be 
expected  at  an  early  date.”  This  has  elicited 
a reply  confirming  our  impression  that  the 
revision  as  it  at  present  stands  will  not  be 
final,  especially  where  it  is  likely  to  cause 
any  considerable  disturbance  to  trade. 
Where  no  protest  is  made,  the  new  figures 
will,  of  course,  remain  undisturbed.  Sir 
Henry  Oakley  takes  occasion  to  remark  that 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
the  revision  has  been  carried  out  under  great 
difficulties,  and  that  the  companies  have 
perforce  adopted  certain  courses  contrary  to 
their  own  wish  and  judgment.  It  appears 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  make  further 
special  provisions  where  necessary  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  that  a committee  of  general 
managers  has  been  appointed  to  meet  the 
traders  and  discuss  any  grievances  which 
have  arisen.  The  present  certainly  seems  a 
singularly  inopportune  moment  for  raising 
the  charges  upon  agricultural  produce,  yet 
this  appears  to  have  been  largely  done ; 
while  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  been 
notified  of  heavy  advances  upon  other  de- 
scriptions of  traffic.  A peculiar  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Bristol  Chamber  last 
week,  requesting  the  Board  of  Trade  to  delay 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  rates  for  three 
months.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  done,  but ; 
the  letter  from  the  Railway  Association  states 
that  many  of  the  alleged  grievances  will  dis-  | 
appear  before  the  end  of  February,  and  that 
all  complaints  will  be  immediately  investi- 
gated. The  Board  of  Trade  have  issued  an 
analysis  of  the  various  Acts  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  which  comprises  all  the  new 
schedules  and  an  alphabetical  classification. 
This  will  be  of  much  assistance  to  traders  who 
have  not  gone  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
the  different  Acts  ; and  although  the  book 
contains  232  pages,  it  is  published  at  a shil- 
ling. The  information  given  may  be  supple- 
mented by  a table  showing  the  charge 
usually  made  by  railway  companies  for 
cartage, — an  item  which  is  not  dealt  with  at 
all  by  the  Acts,  but  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  calculating  a rate  which  includes 
collection  and  delivery.  The  following  is 
given  by  Mr.  Cotsworth  as  a fair  basis  of 
cartage  cost*  : — 

Per  Ton. 


s.  a.  s.  n.  s.  a.  s.  a.  s.  a. 
Provincial  towns  ...1318212634 

London,  &c 3942505  10  68 

Of  course,  when  it  is  found  that  this  charge 
is  included  in  a rate,  and  the  company  do  not 
perform  the  service,  a rebate  should  be 
claimed. 


THE  recent  deputation  to  Mr.  Asquith,  the 
Home  Secretary,  to  urge  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Minister  of  Health  and  various 
reforms  in  regard  to  burials  in  the  interest  of 
the  health  of  the  people,  was  influential  and 
successful,  for  it  obtained  from  the  Home 
Secretary  what  was  in  effect  a pledge  that 
he  would  institute  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
burials,  cemeteries,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Asquith  pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
that  as  the  law  now  stands  Local  Sanitary 


* “Railway  Maximum  Rates  and  Charges."  By  M.  B- 
Cotsworth.  (Bemrose  & Sons. 


Authorities  could  be  compelled  to  erect  j 
mortuaries  ; but  it  is  questionable  whether  ! 
more  detailed  and  direct  legislation  on  this  | 
particular  point  is  not  required.  As  regards 
the  appointment  of  a Minister  of  Health,  the 
deputation  in  effect  was  told  that  their 
request  was  unnecessary  and  impossible  to 
be  obtained.  Theoretically,  a Minister  of 
Health  may  be  well  enough,  but  in  fact  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and,  at  times,  the  Home  Secretary,  are 
Ministers  of  Health,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  public  advantage  would 
be  obtained  by  the  creation  of  a new 
office.  The  present  principle,  viz.,  to  leave 
the  initiative  in  matters  of  public  health  to 
the  Local  Authority,  and  to  leave  the  Govern- 
ment department  in  London  to  supervise  to 
those  who  are  primarily  responsible,  com- 
bines a certain  amount  of  local  freedom 
and  self-government  with  central  control. 
Whether,  if  every  locality  were  governed  in 
sanitary  matters  by  a central  department 
we  should  be  in  a better  state  at  present  is 
by  no  means  certain.  A Government  de- 
partment which  can  advise,  superintend,  and 
urge  on  local  bodies  is  likely  to  be  more 
vigorous  than  one  which  has  the  whole  duty 
of  administration.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  local  responsibility  in  sanitary 
matters  educates  the  people  in  sanitary 
science  ; and  though  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
done  in  this  direction,  the  progress  of  the 
country  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
marked  and  satisfactory. 


THE  inconvenience  that  consumers  aie 
put  to  in  time  of  frost,  such  as  is  now 
being  experienced,  is  very  serious.  The 
water  companies  have  regulations,  which,  if 
they  were  enforced,  would  prevent  at  least 
nine  out  of  every  ten  houses  being  affected. 
Unfortunately,  the  companies  not  only 
neglect  their  duty  in  this  particular,  but  also 
that  of  providing  stand-posts  to  supply  the 
parts  of  their  district  that  are  affected.  This 
is  especially  apparent  in  the  case  of  small 
property,  an  instance- of  which  was  given  by 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board 
in  reporting  to  his  authority  on  the  3rd  inst. 
In  the  case  mentioned,  a portion  of  South 
Wimbledon,  having  a population  of  above 
5,000  persons,  was  supposed  to  be  amply 
1 provided  for  by  the  water  company  who  had 
fixed  four  stand-posts,  and  that  after  notice 
from  the  Local  Board.  The  distance  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  householders  had  to  draw 
water  was  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile. 
Such  cases  as  this  should  certainly  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Water  Supply,  especially 
when  the  enormous  profits  of  the  water 
companies  are  taken  into  consideration. 
These  profits  are  no  doubt  due,  to  a large 
extent,  to  neglect  of  duty  on  the  companies’ 
part  in  not  providing  sufficient  staff  to  see 
that  their  regulations  are  enforced. 


WHEN  writing  last  week  of  the  probable 
effects  of  the  new  railway  rates  we 
happened  to  select  the  coal  trade,  as  afford- 
ing an  instance  of  the  conflicting  nature  of 
the  reports  on  the  subject ; and  since  the 
" Note  ” in  question  was  written  the  evidence 
has  become  still  more  confusing.  The 
Society  of  Coal  Merchants  of  London  have 
drawn  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
recent  revision  of  rates  “ has  caused  the  rail- 
way companies  to  advance  the  charges  for 
bringing  coal  to  London  by  debiting  the 
freighters  with  the  same  tolls  per  ton  of 
2,240  lbs.,  as  they  have  hitherto  levied  on 
the  ton  of  2,352  lbs.,  except  a small  allow- 
ance for  wastage  in  transit.”  Consumers 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
any  disturbance,  of  whatever  nature,  in  the 
coal  trade,  is  promptly  followed  by  an 
advance  in  prices  ; and  but  little  surprise 
would  be  caused  by  the  rise  foreshadowed  by 
the  coal  merchants’  circular,  were  it  not  for  the 
positive  assertions  made  by  the  railway 
managers  that  they  “stand  to  lose  ” heavily  by 
their  new  coal  rates.  A large  proportion  of 


the  coal  brought  to  London  by  rail  is  carried 
by  the  Midland,  yet  we  have  been  told  that 
that  company  will  lose  60,000/.  of  its  coal 
revenue.  Suppose  that  this  was  written 
before  the  railway  companies  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  somewhat  reducing  their  loss  by 
charging  for  the  overweight  hitherto  carried 
free.  To  begin  with,  the  “small  allowance 
for  wastage,”  alluded  to  in  the  coal  merchants' 
circular,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This 
amounts  really  to  2 cwts.  per  truck,  thus 
reducing  the  extra  weight  upon  which  freight 
will  now  be  chargeable  to  £ cwt.  per  ton. 
Put  the  average  freight  at  ios.  per  ton,  and) 
it  follows  that  the  freighter  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  4|d.  more  for  each  ton  carried. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  such  an  advance  more 
than  balances  rate  reductions  involving  a loss 
of  60,000/.  ? Certainly  we  do  not  feel  at  all 
disposed  to  accept  the  latter  figure  as  correct 
— it  is  doubtless  an  extravagant  estimate  ; — 
but  we  are  equally  disinclined  to  believe  that 
freighters  will  have  nothing  at  all  as  a set-off 
against  the  4jd.  per  ton,  or  thereabouts, 
which  is  so  freely  paraded  before  the  public 
as  an  imposition,  which  will  necessitate  ara 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal. 

AN  appeal  of  one  Alfred  Solomon,  against 
a conviction  at  the  Worship-street 
Police-court  for  an  offence  under  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  came  before  the 
County  of  London  Sessions  this  week.  The 
appellant  had  been  convicted  because  the 
drain  and  water  pipes,  and  the  other  so-called 
sanitary  fittings  of  a house  in  Bethnal  Green- 
road  which  belonged  to  the  appellant,  were 
in  a very  defective  condition.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  the  appeal  was  dismissed  with 
costs.  Sir  Peter  Edlin  said  that  the  owneir 
was  now  responsible  for  the  sanitary  state  of 
his  property,  and  that  the  law  as  it  now 
exists  must  be  strictly  enforced.  The  deci- 
sion will,  we  hope,  do  something  towards 
making  careless  landlords  more  regardful  of 
their  duties,  and  will  also  incite  Sanitary 
Authorities  to  put  the  law  in  force  without 
fear  or  favour,  as  we  have  over  and  over 
again  said.  The  law  is  now  fairly  effective. 
It  rests  with  Local  Authorities  to  enforce  it. 


THE  freehold  property,  nos.  34-5,  Gerrard- 
street,  Soho,  and  covering  nearly 
3,500  ft.  superficial,  will  be  offered  for  sale 
at  the  Mart  on  the  18th  inst.,  in  terms  of  the 
mortgagees’  order,  re  Wells  and  Croft.  The 
premises  were  built  after  the  plans  and 
designs  of  Messrs.  Martin  & Purchase, 
architects,  for  the  Pelican  Club,  of  which  Mr. 
A.  E.  Wells  was  proprietor.  The  members 
removed  thither  from  Denman-street  (where 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  Eccentric  Club) 
in  February,  1890;  and  the  club  was  finally 
closed  on  the  last  day  of  the  following  year. 
The  building  stands  on  the  site  of  Maccles- 
field House,  which,  after  the  fire  of  August  10, 
1887,  was  officially  “condemned.”  That 
house  was  built  on  a portion  of  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Artillery  Ground,  for  Charles 
Gerard,  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  of  that  line, 
whose  granddaughters,  Charlotte  and  Eliza- 
beth, married,  respectively,  Lord  Mohunr 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  principals  in  the 
memorable  duel  fought  in  Hyde  Park,  on 
Sunday,  November  15,  1712.*  We  have  read 
in  Notes  and  Queries  (October  10,  1885)  that 
Lord  Macclesfield  left  Gerfard-street  for  a 
house  he  had  built  in  Conduit-street,  now 
No.  9, — familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 
His  son  Charles,  second  earl,  lived  for  a 
while  with  Anne,  his  wife,  in  Macclesfield 
House,  before  their  separation.  According 
to  some,  she  was  the  mother,  by  Lord  Rivers, 
of  Richard  Savage,  born  on  January  16, 1696-7. 
in  Fox-court,  leading  from  Brooke-street, 


• The  exact  position  of  the  duelling  ground,  next  south  of 
the  Ring,  is  described  in  Fielding’s  “Amelia."  In  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commissioners'  Report  (1887)  upon  the 
Dartmouth  papers  is  a letter  written  by  Swift  to  Lord 
Dartmouth—'1  I am  writing  almost  in  the  dark  in  my  Lady 
Dutchess  of  Hamilton's  Bedchamber.  Her  Grace  is  on  one 
side,  and  my  Lady  Oglethorp  on  the  other.  ....'*  The 
Did.  0/  Nat.  Biogr.  states  that  the  Duchess  survived  her 
husband  thirty-two  years.  So  Thackeray  seems  to  beat 
fault  in  having  affianced  Beatrix  to  Hamilton,  who,  he 
says,  was  a widower. 
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Proposed  Hotel  for  Dr.  Lawrence.— J.  J.  Huddart,  Architect.  A Residence. — Parian  Gr  Sterner,  Architects. 

Selections  from  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Denver  Architectural  Exhibition. 


Music  Pcv’.lion. — G.  R.  Rice,  D. A. S.C.,  Architect. 


Holborn,  into  the  then  Gray’s  Inn-lane.  For 
!a  notice  of  the  architectural  features  of  the 
; old  house,  see  the  Builder  of  March  22,  1884. 

What  is  taken  to  be  an  entry  of  Savage's 
1 birth  and  baptism  has  been  found  in  the 
••St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  register,  by  name  of 
I “Richard,  son  of  John  Smith  and  Mary.” 


WE  have  received  a copy  of  the  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  an  exhibition  ot 
(architectural  drawings  recently  held  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  by  the  Architectural 
‘Sketching  Club  of  that  city.  A few  English- 
men conceived  the  idea  of  holding  such  a 
•show,  which  resulted,  we  are  assured,  in  a 
• really  fine  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
isubjects,  which  was  visited  during  a 


week  by  about  five  thousand  persons. 
The  catalogue  includes  a great  many  illustra- 
tions from  the  drawings  exhibited,  showing 
a good  deal  of  the  rather  defiant  search  after 
originality  which  is  a characteristic  of  modern 
American  architectural  design.  We  give 
reproductions  of  two  or  three  of  the  illustra- 
tions. The  house  with  the  two  bays  which 
have  their  backs,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
centre  and  look  outward  each  way,  up 
and  down  the  street,  is  a characteristic 
design,  and  there  is  practical  common  sense 
in  this  arrangement  of  the  windows,  however 
eccentric  it  may  appear  at  first  sight. 
Among  the  illustrations  we  may  mention  a 
practical  and  solid-looking  design  for  a hotel, 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Kidder ; a very  simple  but 
picturesque  station  of  the  Denver  Tramway 


Company,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Huddart ; a "Stable 
to  a Wayside  Inn,”  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Link ; 
a design  for  the  same  class  of  building,  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Pulis  ; and  a “Boathouse,”  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Rainbow.  These  are  all  of  the 
“ American  picturesque  ” order.  Other  de- 
signs based  on  more  classic  lines  show 
nevertheless  (like  the  Band  Stand  which 
we  illustrate)  a considerable  freedom  and 
novelty  in  the  treatment  of  old  materials. 
We  hope  the  Denver  exhibition  may  be  an 
annual  one,  and  continue  increasing  in 
interest. 


FROM  a letter  printed  in  the  Manchester 
papers  a few  days  since,  it  appears 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  Manchester  Royal 
Exchange  have  been  advised  that  it  is  open 
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to  grave  doubt  whether  the  laying  down  of 
the  new  building  line  (by  which  any  future 
addition  to  the  Royal  Exchange  on  its  main 
lront  would  be  rendered  impossible)  is 
within  the  powers  of  the  Corporation,  and 
that  accordingly  the  proprietors  will  if 
necessary  assert  all  legal  rights  and  powers 
to  which  they  may  be  entitled  of  erecting  or 
altering  their  buildings  in  advance  of  the  new 
building  line  laid  down  in  the  notices  issued 
by  the  city  authorities.  In  order,  however,  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  action  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  City  Council,  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Exchange  have  for  the 
present  resolved  to  provide  further  accommo- 
dation for  their  subscribers  by  alterations 
which  will  not  affect  the  external  line  of  the 
building.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  for  increased 
space  inside  the  building,  coupled  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Corporation  to  allow  of  exten- 
sion of  the  frontage,  it  had  been  proposed  to 
disfigure  the  building  architecturally,  in  a 
most  unreasonable  fashion,  by  building  up  the 
intercolumnar  spaces  of  the  portico.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  piece  of  vandalism  at  all 
events  is  definitely  abandoned. 


THE  52nd  “ Programm  zum  Winckel- 
mannsfeste"  is  devoted  to  a subject 
of  considerable  popular  interest,  i.c.,  the 
collection  and  examination  of  the  extant 
portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  three 
phototype  plates  and  fourteen  "process” 
reproductions  in  the  text,  the  writer,  Herr 
Fredrich  Koepp,  has  collected  not  only  all 
the  well-authenticated  instances,  but  also 
such  other  heads  ( c.g .,  of  the  Apoxyomenos 
ot  Lysippus  and  of  the  "Triton”  of  the 
Vatican)  as  might  throw  light  on  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  portraits.  The  whole  subject  has, 
he  thinks,  suffered  from  having  been  treated 
hitherto  exclusively  from  the  iconographic 
point  of  view.  Oddly  enough,  perhaps,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  monograph  attaches  to  the 
beautiful  head  and  bust  published  in  PI.  III., 
which  turns  out  not  to  be  an  Alexander  at 
all.  It  comes  from  the  Blenheim  collection, 
and  permission  to  publish  it  was  obtained 
from  the  late  Duke  by  Professor  Percy 
Gardner  for  Dr.  Koepp.  Why  Professor 
Michaelis,  in  his  book  on  the  private  collec- 
tions of  England,  ever  called  it  Alexander, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Judging  from  the 
plate,  it  seems  so  manifestly  what  Dr. 
Koepp  calls  it,  an  "ideal  head”  put  on  to 
armour-bearing  shoulders  that  do  not  belong 
to  it.  Possibly  the  armour  misled  Professor 
Michaelis.  Anyhow,  we  owe  him  thanks  for 
calling  attention  to  a head  which,  if  it  must 
still  remain  nameless,  is  none  the  less 
beautiful. 


THE  second  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa- 
tion (Part  I.)  contains  some  very  interesting 
and  useful  papers,  among  them  that  by  M. 
Hippolyte  Blanc  on  Heriot's  Hospital,  illus- 
trated by  plan  and  elevations.  Mr.  Blanc 
goes  into  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
truth  or  probability  in  the  tradition  which 
assigned  this  building  to  Inigo  Jones,  and 
concludes  that  there  is  not  a shadow  of  real 
evidence  for  it.  The  evidence  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  ta-  our  thinking,  'should  ~ be 
sufficient  ; it  has  no  resemblance  to  any 
known  and  undoubted  work  by  Inigo  Jones. 
The  volume  includes  papers  on  Yester  House 
and  Drumlanrig  Castle,  with  plans. 


WE  wish  here  to  express  our  best  thanks 
to  various  architects  who  have 
addressed  to  us  congratulatory  letters  and 
good  wishes  on  the  attainment  ot  the  fiftieth 
year  ot  existence  of  this  journal,  and  of 
appreciation  of  the  number  of  .the  Builder 
in  which  the  " Jubilee  ” was  commemorated. 
We  hope  that  those  to  whom  we  have  had  no  I 
time  to  reply  personally  will  kindly  accept 
this  acknowledgment  of  their  friendly  expres-  i 
stons. 


THE  ENGLISH  IRON  TRADE  IN  1892. 

When  it  was  stated  this  time  last  year  in  these 
columns  that  not  too  much  ought  to  be  expected 
from  1892,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  ill- 
fortune  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
iron  industry  of  this  country  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  We  know  now  that  1892  has 
been  a bad  year  for  the  iron  trade,  the  worst  for 
many  years,  even  worse  than  1879,  which  has 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the  climax  of  bad 
trade.  To  a great  extent  business  has  been  much 
disturbed  by  labour  troubles,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
presently  ; but  in  the  main  the  continuous  falling- 
off  in  our  foreign  trade  has  been  the  principal 
cause,  while  the  position  of  the  iron  trade  was  not 
improved  by  home  requirements,  the  volume  of 
which  also  showed  a considerable  decline.  In 
reviewing  the  trade  of  the  past  year,  we  are  assisted 
this  time  by  the  opportune  appearance  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns  covering  the  whole  year.  We 
learn  from  them  that  our  total  shipments  of  iron 
and  steel  to  places  abroad  last  year  amounted  to 
2,740,21 7 tons,  of  the  value  of  21,763,190/.,  com- 
pared with  3,240, 146  tons,  valued  at  26,877,000/., 
in  1891.  These  figures  exhibit  a decline  of 
500,000  tons,  or  nearly  15!  per  cent.,  in  quantity, 
and  of  5,114,000/.,  or  19  per  cent.,  in  value. 
The  comparison,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  with 
a year  which  likewise  showed  a serious  decrease 
against  its  predecessor.  Corresponding,  if 
slighter,  decreases  are  likewise  exhibited  in  the 
exports  of  other  metals  (excepting  tin  and 
spelter),  of  machinery,  implements,  tools,  and 
hardware  generally.  The  consequence  of  this 
slackening  trade  was  a restricted  output,  but  very 
few  establishments  having  to  record  full  work 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  train  of  this  slack- 
ness came  an  exceedingly  keen  competition  for 
the  orders  which  were  placed  more  sparingly  than 
in  former  years,  which  manifested  itself  in  the 
steady  downward  course  of  prices  throughout  the 
year. 

. In  no  year  have  strikes  played  a more  mis- 
chievous part- in  the  iron  trade  than  in  the  past 
twelve  months,  although  the  chief,  disturbances 
were  not  in  that  industry,  but  in  the  related  branch 
of  coal-mining.  The  only  strike  worthy  of  note 
in  the  iron  trade  itself  was  that  of  the  engineers 
on  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  which  greatly  retarded 
business  in  the  spring.  But  the  troubles  in  the 
coal  trade  must  be  credited  with  the  principal 
mischief  done.  It  was  thought  that,  with  the 
settlement  of  the  sliding  scale  dispute  in  South 
Wales-  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a period  of 
peaceful  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  was  at  hand.  This  pleasant  dream  was 
dispelled  by  the  action  of  the  Miners’  Federation 
of  Great  Britain,  which  ordered  a week’s  “ play," 
and  more  to  follow  if  necessary,  with  a view  of 
shortening  the  supply  of  fuel  and  of  arresting  the 
downward  course  of  coal  prices.  The  federation 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  failure  of  its 
course,  as  well  as  the  futility  of  the  plan  of 
working  only  five  days  a week,  the  one  being 
generally  condemned  by  public  opinion,  the  other 
by  the  miners  themselves.  But  the  most  dis- 
astrous event  of  the  year  was  the  Durham  miners’ 
strike  against  a reduction  of  wages,  which  lasted 
from  March  12  to  June  6,  and  which  entailed 
idleness  upon  80,000  miners,  besides  throwing  out 
of  work  over  20,000  men  engaged  in  the  trades 
dependent  upon  a regular  supply  of  fuel.  After 
being  out  for  thirteen  weeks,  the  miners  had  to 
go  back  to  work  at  a reduction  in  wages  of  11J 
per  cent.,  instead  of  the  10  per  cent,  asked  for  at 
the  commencement  of  the  strike. 

The  consequences  of  this  gigantic  strike  were 
most  serious  to  the  iron  trade  of  the  north-and 
north-west  of  England,  causing  an  almost  entire 
stoppage  of  the  blast-furnaces  at  a period  of  the 
year  when  trade  - in  pig-iron  is  generally  most 
flourishing  on  account  of  the  commencement  of 
the  shipping  season.  The  strike  failed  completely 
in  upholding  prices,  and  the  only  results -were  an 
enormous  loss  of  trade  to  the  Cleveland  iron- 
masters, which  went  to  other  districts,  and  which 
will  take  them  years  to  recover.  Scotland,  in 
normal  years,  draws  a good  deal  of  her  crude  iron 
from  the  Cleveland  district,  and  as  this  supply 
failed,  Scotch  ironmasters  were  able  to  work  their 
furnaces  regularly  throughout  the  year,  and  to 
increase  their  output  by  about  100, 000  tons.  In 
Cleveland  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  year’s 
production  by  nearly  700,000  tons.  Although 
stocks  were  brought  down  to  almost  vanishingpoint, 
this  had  little  effect  on  the  price  of  Cleveland  pig, 
which,  from  37s.  9'd.  in  January,  rose  to  only 
41s.  3d.  in  June,  and  has  since  steadily  declined, 
being  now  at  36s.  9d.  Nor  was  the  effect  on 
prices  more  sensible  anywhere  else.  Scotch  pig- 
iron  warrants  have  fallen  from  47s.  to  41s.  6d.  ; 
hematite  warrants,  in  the  north-west,  from 


47s.  1 id.  to  45s.  9d.,  and  mixed  Bessemer 

numbers  from  48s.  6d.  to  46s.  In  Lancashire, 
the  decrease  in  the  price  of  pig-iron  was  from 
46s.  for  forge  and  47s.  for  foundry  pig  to-  44s.  6d. 
and  45s.  respectively.  Trices  of  pig-iion  were 
pretty  well  maintained  in  Staffordshire,  and  the 
makers  there  did  a steady  trade,  but  this  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pig-iron  made 
there  chiefly  consists  of  special  brands,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  replace. 

In  the  manufactured  iron  trade  production  was 
greatly  curtailed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  slack- 
ness of  demand,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  gradual 
displacement  of  the  material  by  steel,  which  is 
going  on  slowly,  but  surely.  Prices,  considering 
the  restricted  business  done,  were  fairly  steady, 
however,  although  their  downward  course  could 
not  be  arrested.  In  the  north  of  England,  the 
ascertained  price  of  bars,  plates,  and  angles  fell 
4s.  3d.  per  ton ; in  Lancashire,  bars  declined 
10s.  ; sheets,  5s.  ; hoops,  7s.  6d.  ; while  in 
Scotland  common  bars  receded  7s.  6d.  and  un- 
branded bars  10s.  per  ton.  In  neither  of  these 
districts  w'as  the  demand  for  finished  iron  at  any- 
time brisk  ; in  Staffordshire,  however,  manufac- 
turers both  did  a very  fair  business,  and  main- 
tained prices.  With  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  the  makers  of  marked  bars  there 
have  lowered  their  quotation  by  10s.  a ton,  re- 
ducing them  to  7/.  1 os.  ; but  as  showing  the 
steady  nature  of  their  business,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  they  have  stood  at  8/.  since  January 
1891.  The  tinplate  trade  was  dull  throughout 
the  past  year,  the  operation  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  having  restricted  business  greatly,  although, 
it  is  beginning  to  look  up  again,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  of  an  improved  condition  of  trade 
with  the  change  of  the  political  situation  in  the 
United  States,  a change  from  which  not  much 
should  be  expected,  however.  The  hardware 
business  was  not  in  a very  prosperous  condition 
in  1892,  orders  being  placed  in  small  lots  only 
and  for  immediate  requirements,  while  prices 
suffered  much  from  competition. 

On  the  whole,  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  had  a rather  better  time  of  it  in 
1892  than  the  makers  of  finished  iron,  although 
this  is  not  saying  much.  Unfortunately,  in  no  de- 
partment of  trade  was  competition  more  sustained 
and  more  keenly  felt,  and  we  consequently  see  a 
depreciation  in  value  far  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  older  branch.  In  fact,  the  steady  downward 
course  of  prices  was  a feature  of  the  year,  while 
the  output  was  greatly  curtailed  partly  by  a quiet 
trade  and  partly  by  the  three  months’  stoppage  of 
steel-works  in  the  north  and  north-west  from  want 
of  fuel.  Cases,  however,  occurred  where  makers, 
rather  stopped  production  than  accept  ruinous 
prices.  The  greatest  drop  in  steel  rates  took 
place  in  Scotland,  where  boiler  plates  lost  22s.  6d. 
per  ton,  while  ship  angles  fell  20s.  and  ship  plates- 
15s.  Steel  boiler  plates  receded  17s.  6d.  in 
Lancashire,  and  billets  5s.  per  ton.  In  the 
north  of  England  the  fall  in  steel  plates  and. 
angles  was  15s.,  rails  losing  only  2s.  6d.  per  ton. 
The  decline  in  steel  plates  in  the  north-west  was. 
12s.  6d.  ; in  tinplate  bars,  ios.  ; in  angles,  5s. 
in  rails,  2s.  6d.  Steel  was  kept  up  pretty  well  in. 
South  Wales,  but  tinplate  bars  fell  7s.  6d.  ; sheets,. 
5s.  ; while  rails  were  unchanged  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  has  not  been  much  change,  if  any,: 
in  the  steel  trade  of  South  and  West  Yorkshire. 
Unremunerative  prices  only  were  obtained  by  the' 
steelmakers  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire, 
owing  to  the  keen  competition  by  manufacturers, 
outside  the  district,  but  they  secured  a steady 
business.  The  general  fall  in  steel  prices  necessi- 
tated a reduction  in  wages,  which  fortunately,  in 
most  cases  was  assented  to  by  the  operatives, 
without  any  needless  struggle. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  amount  of  tonnage- 
launched  last  year  as  a’,  criterion  of  trade,,  we 
should  be  able  to  congratulate  shipbuilders  on  the 
result  of  the  year’s  business.  The  lanmches-aggre- 
gated  1,300,412  tons,  against  . 1,300,645  .tons  in 
1891,  and  1,303,464  tons  in  1S90.  The  building, 
it  will  be  seen,  has  been  pretty  uniform  in  the 
three  years,  but  last  year’s  business  must  be  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  because  of  the  low  prices  at 
which  tonnage  was  contracted  for.  The  tempting; 
prices  have  also  probably  led  to  the  placing  of  far 
more  orders  for  vessels  than  are  wanted  in  the 
present  low  condition  of  the  freight  market,  a state 
of  matters  which, ’’sooner’or  later,  will  cause  the- 
inevitable  reaction  following  upon  over -building. 
Engineering  and  the  related  branches  of  trade 
reflected  the  condition  of  things  that  prevailed  in 
iron  and  steel.  Amongst  engineers,  especial  ly- 
marine  engineers,  work  has  not  been  over  plentiful,, 
and  locomotive  builders  have  likewise  been  slack.. 
Ironfounders,  if  we  except  makers  of  cast-iron> 
pipes,  reported  an  unsatisfactory  trade  ; but  boiler- 
makers were  doing  fairly  well  last  year.  Manu- 
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facturers  of  heavy  machinery,  bridgebuilders,  and 
machine  tool  makers  have  had  a fair  amount  of 
work. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  foretell  the  course  of 
trade  in  a commencing  year,  but  this  year  it  is  a 
more  hazardous  undertaking  than  ever.  There 
are  several  'reasons  which  induce  us  to  be 
cautious,  for  we  have  entered  the  new  year 
under  peculiar  conditions.  The  new  railway 
rates  are  generally  looked  upon  as  being  an 
additional  burden  upon  trade,  the  enforcement 
of  which  at  the  present  juncture  is  considered 
highly  injudicious.  Then  there  are  ominous  signs 
that  further  labour  troubles  are  impending.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  either  railway  directors  or 
trade  unionists  are  anxious  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  Railway  magnates  are  too 
shrewd  a set  of  men  to  commit  such  a blunder, 
and  they  will  probably  retreat  from  an  untenable 
position.  We  wish  we  could  be  as  confident  of 
the  action  of  trade  unionists.  If  only  working 
men  were  a little  more  enlightened  as  to  the  way 
in  and  the  conditions  under  which  business  has 
now  to  be  secured,  they  would  be  a little  less 
exacting,  and  strikes  would  nevermore  be  heard 
of.  But  they  are  generally  ignorant  in  this 
respect,  and  too  often  look  for  guidance  to  men 
almost  as  ignorant  as  themselves  and  a great  deal 
more  selfish.  Until  workmen  are  more  capable 
of  judging  for  themselves,  labour  troubles  will 
crop  up,  and  1893  promises  to  yield  a good 
harvest  of  them.  Under  these  conditions,  it 
would  be  rash  to  prognosticate.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  sure,  that  prices  cannot  go  lower 
than  they  are,  unless  the  men  are  content  to 
take  lower  wages. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  fifth  general  (business)  meeting  for  the 
present  session  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 

Election  of  New  Members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and 
declared  to  be  duly  elected  as  Fellows,  viz., 
Messrs.  Alexander  Ross,  Inverness ; William 
Arthur  Heazell,  Nottingham  ; James  Henry 
La  Trobe  ( Associate ),  Bristol ; Silvanus  Trevail, 
Truro. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  passed  the 
Examination  in  Architecture,  were  elected,  by  show 
of  hands,  as  Associates,  viz.,  Messrs.  William 
Henry  Burt,  London  ; John  Melville  Keith, 
London ; Arthur  Heron  Ryan-Tenison,  London  ; 
William  Henry  Ward,  London  ; Percy  Leslie 
Waterhouse,  M.A.,  Cantab.,  London  ; Theo- 
philus  Arthur  Allen,  London  ; William  Nicholson 
Cumming,  Edinburgh  ; John  James  Cresswell, 
Grimsby ; Harold  Brakspear,  Corsham,  Wilt- 
shire. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt  was  elected  by 
show  of  hands  as  an  Honorary  Associate. 

Award  of  Medals  and  Prizes. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Emerson, 
then  read  the  Deed  of  Award  of  the  Prizes  and 
Studentships  for  1892-93,  made  by  the  Council  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  By-law  66.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  awards  : — 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal,  and  10/.  10s.,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hill,  Glasgow,  for  measured  drawings  of 
the  Crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

The  Soane  Medallion,  and  100/.  for  Continental  Travel, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton,  A.R.I.B.A.,  for  his 
design  for  a railway  station.  In  the  sa:.ne  competition, 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Stewart  was  awarded  a Medal  of  Merit  and 
5 1.  5s.,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Houston  was  awarded  a Medal  of 
Merit. 

The  Pugin  Studentship  (Silver  Medal  and  40/.  for 
Travel  in  the  United  Kingdom)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
James  Joass  ; and  in  the  same  competition  a Medal  of 
Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Sladdin,  and  “ Honourable 
Mention  " was  made  of  the  drawings  sent  in  by  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear. 

The  Owen  Jones  Studentship  (Certificate  and  50/.  for 
Travel  and  Study  in  Colour)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Hoare  Powell, 

The  Tite  Prize  (Certificate  and  30/.  for  Travel  in  Italy), 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Nicholson.  In  the  same  competition, 
a special  prize  of  5/.  5s.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Dods, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

The  Godwin  Bursary  (Silver  Medal  and  40/.  for  Travel 
outside  the  United  Kingdom),  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Banister 
Flight  Fletcher,  A.R.I.B.A.  There  were  two  other 
applicants. 

The  Grisscll  Gold  Medal  (and  10/.  10s.),  for  Design  and 
Construction,  was  not  awarded,  but  a prize  of  5I.  5s.  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Tait  Connor,  A.R.I.B.A. 

The  Essay  Prize  (Institute  Silver  Medal  and  25  gs.), 
was  not  awarded,  but  each  of  the  two  competitors  for  it 
(Mr.  T.  Rowland  Hooper,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  C.  Bernard 
Hutchinson,  A.R.I.B.A),  was  awarded  a sum  of  5 gs. 

We  are  asked  to  mention  that  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  drawings  sent  in  in  competition 
for  these  prizes  will  be  open  this  Friday  and 


Saturday,  Jan.  13  and  14,  from  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  ’ 
and  on  Monday  next  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
when  it  will  close. 

Architecture  in  Spain  and  Majorca. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Notes  of  Tours  made  during  the  last  two  years 
in  Spain  and  the  Island  of  Majorca.”  In  his 
introductory  remarks  the  author  said  he  con- 
sidered no  country  in  Europe  possessed  the  same 
variety  of  styles  as  Spain  ; and  Seville  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  its  cities, — a city  in  which 
the  hands  of  the  Moor  could  be  traced  in  the 
tortuous  and  narrow  streets,  the  courtyards,  the 
ancient  walls  and  aqueducts,  and  lastly  the  famous 
tower  of  the  Giralda.  The  original  tower  was 
built  in  1196  by  the  Moors,  and  was  of  the  same 
height  as  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s ; the  Renais- 
sance work  was  added  by  the  architect  Heman 
Ruis  in  1 568,  and  though  considered  by  some  to 
have  spoilt  the  proportions  of  the  tower,  it  was  to 
the  author’s  mind  a very  picturesque  object.  The 
sacristy  of  the  cathedral  was  a spacious  apart- 
ment in  the  Renaissance  style,  while  the  Sala 
Capitular  was  more  beautiful  and  refined.  The 
latter  was  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  ceiling, 
pavement,  and  walls  being  decorated  in  the  most 
splendid  style.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Institute  Travelling  Card,  Mr.  Prentice 
obtained  permission  to  measure  the  great  screens 
around  the  high  altar.  After  the  cathedral,  the 
Alcazar  was  the  next  building  of  importance,  and 
he  had  spent  several  weeks  making  sections  and 
plans  of  its  beautiful  details.  It  was  a large 
Moorish  building,  somewhat  later  in  date  than  the 
Alhambra,  and,  though  smaller,  equally  fine.  The 
entrance  gateway  was  magnificent,  and  there  was 
greater  variety  of  wall  tiles  than  at  Granada,  of 
which  he  had  taken  full-size  rubbings.  Much  of 
the  original  colouring  remained,  in  spite  of  the 
cruel  whitewashing  to  which  the  building  was 
subjected  in  1813.  "^Another  palace  in  Seville  in 
a semi-Moorish  style  was  the  Casa  Pilatos.  It 
had  a large  patio  or  courtyard  some  50  ft.  square, 
the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  tiles  to  the 
height  of  10  ft.  The  Casa  Ayuntamiento  was  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  Plateresque  style,  and 
worthy  of  mention.  Although  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Alhambra  from  photographs  and 
books,  any  one  entering  its  courts  for  the  first 
time  could  not  but  be  carried  away  by  the  novel 
surroundings,  and  interest  was  at  once  awakened  as 
a new-found  treasure.  After  Seville  he,  at  first,  had 
the  idea  that  the  Alhambra  was  a blaze  of  colour  ; 
but,  with  a few  exceptions  of  decoration,  the  deli- 
cate traceries  and  walls  were  of  a creamy  and 
white  colour.  If  the  Alhambra  had  ceased  to 
charm  the  architect  at  home,  from  the  many 
vulgar  attempts  at  its  reproduction,  still  any  one 
with  a soul  for  the  artistic  could  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  wonderful  grace  of  form  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  arches  and  openings.  A careful  study 
of  any  of  its  parts  was  a useful  lesson  to  the 
student : the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  for  instance, 
the  entire  surface  of  which  was  a mass  of  decora- 
tion, although  it  did  not  appear  in  the  least  degree 
overdone  ; this  effect,  he  thought,  was  gained  by 
the  variety  of  the  ornament  and  the  mode  of 
placing  a large  pattern  next  to  a small  and  intri- 
cate one.  The  advantage  of  beginning  at  the 
floor  level  with  a delicate  arabesque,  and  increas- 
ing in  boldness  as  it  ascends,  also  became  appa- 
rent. Under  Italian  influence  the  still  unfinished 
Renaissance  Palace  of  Charles  V.  had  been  begun 
in  1526, — a building  unique  in  Spain  both  for  its 
style  and  plan.  Built  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Alhambra,  Spaniards  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
dislike  to  its  formal  style,  and  had  evidently 
preferred  to  imitate  their  own  buildings,  their 
sympathies  laying  more  with  the  Moorish  work. 
Having  drawn  attention  to  the  many  points  of 
similarity  between  the  Moorish  and  Renaissance 
work, — notably  in  the  increasing  boldness  of  the 
arabesques  the  further  they  receded  from  the  eye, 
and  in  the  mode  of  lighting, — Mr.  Prentice  went 
on  to  say  that  he  considered  a careful  study  of  the 
plans  of  Moorish  buildings  of  great  value  and 
interest.  Nothing  was  haphazard.  The  doors 
and  halls  were  arranged  on  a central  axis  produc- 
ing charming  vistas,  while,  no  matter  what  size  the 
houses  were,  they  all  had  courtyards,  varying  from 
6 ft.  square,  as  on  the  Torre  Captiva,  to  the  large 
Court  of  the  Lions,  116  ft.  by  66  ft.  During 
a stay  at  Cordova  Mr.  Prentice  made  a study  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Mosque, 
— a most  impressive  piece  of  decoration.  Besides 
the  Mosque,  many  instructive  lessons  might  be 
gained  by  an  exploration  of  the  town.  His  first 
impressions  on  arriving  at  Toledo  were  disap- 
pointing. Coming  from  the  South,  where  the 
houses  and  streets  were  bright  with  colour,  Toledo 
looked  grey  and  cold  ; on  returning  after  a journey 
in  the  north  his  impressions  were  completely 


reversed.  The  town  contained  many  specimens 
of  the  Early  Renaissance  work.  The  popular 
idea  that  Spain  was  the  country  par  excellence  of 
the  grotesque  in  Renaissance  architecture  he  was 
well  aware  of,  and  he  knew  few  countries  where 
the  spirit  of  abandon  was  so  completely  displayed. 
But  when  the  Renaissance  in  Spain  was  analysed, 
it  was  found  that  it  was  divided  into  three  distinct 
periods  : the  Plateresque  ; the  Grteco-Roman  or 
Estelo  de  Herrera  (so-called  from  the  name  of  the 
architect  who  chiefly  practised  it)  ; and  the 
Roccoco  or  Churrigueresque.  The  principal 
buildings  in  Toledo  described  by  Mr.  Prentice, 
were  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
Alcazar,  and  the  cathedral,  which  contained 
numerous  iron  screens  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  The  stud>  of  such  screens  he  had 
followed  up  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cirenca, 
where  the  finest  collection  in  Spain  was  to  be 
found,  and  where  the  interior  was  a perfect 
mine  of  Renaissance  detail  in  stone,  wood,  iron, 
and  rich  jasper.  Madrid  possessed  few  ancient 
buildings  of  note,  but  several  modern  buildings 
had  sprung  up  of  late,  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  fireproof  principles,  such  as  the  Bank  of 
Spain,  a large  new  railway  station,  and  buildings 
connected  with  the  municipality.  Salamanaca, 
after  Seville,  was  the  most  interesting  city  in 
Spain,  and  might  justly  be  called  the  home  of 
the  Renaissance.  In  the  cathedrals  of  Spain  the 
choir  was  situated  in  the  nave,  but  in  a number 
of  smaller  churches,,  and  especially  in  conventual 
buildings,  it  was  placed  at  the  extreme  west  end. 
The  journey  to  Leon  and  Santiago  de  Compostella 
should  not  be  missed  ; the  latter  place  had  a dis- 
tinct character  of  its  own,  nearly  all  the  houses 
being  of  granite,  and  the  streets  being  lined  with 
arcades.  From  Burgos  he  had  brought  several 
sketches  of  the  local  Renaissance,  and  the  cathe- 
dral at  Siguenza, — a city  not  often  visited, — con- 
tained many  gems  of  Plateresque  work.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  stone  in  the  locality  of  Sara- 
gossa, most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  flat  bricks* 
crowned  with  wooden  cornices.  Of  the  many 
monastic  buildings  in  Spain,  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Poblet,  now  in  ruins,  was  the  most 
interesting  and  extensive  after  the  Escurial. 
From  Barcelona  Mr.  Prentice  proceeded  to  Palma 
in  Majorca,  where  subjects  for  sketching  were 
innumerable,  from  the  large  cathedral  down  to 
the  door-plates  of  the  houses.  His  object,  while 
in  Spain,  had  been  to  study  and  sketch  as  much 
of  the  architectural  remains  as  time  permitted,  as 
he  was  conscious  that  the  past  was  being  trampled 
out  of  the  country,  and  that  many  ancient 
buildings  were  rapidly  disappearing. 


The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  it 
was  always  pleasant  to  have  fresh  impressions, 
even  of  old  friends,  as  many  of  the  buildings  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Prentice  were. 

Mr.  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  M r.  Prentice,  said  he  had  not  been  to 
Spain  himself,  but  he  had  been  the  cause  of  many 
students  going  there,  and  among  them  was  Mr. 
Prentice  himself.  It  was  sometimes  difficult' to 
get  people  to  understand  that  work  of  .the 
Francois  Premier  period  in  France  and  in  Spain 
was  quite  as  -fine  and  as  interesting  as  that  of 
the  Cinque  Cento  period  in  Italy — in  fact,  that 
of  the  Cinque  Cento  period  in  Italy  was 
more  or  less  confined  to  the  magnificent  sculp- 
tures on  tombs.  It  was  only  in  France  that  they 
found  buildings  of  a picturesque  aspect  of  that 
period.  In  towns  of  north  Italy  (where  he  was 
travelling  last  year),  he  was  painfully  conscious  of 
the  absence  of  that  picturesqueness  of  desigii 
which  one  sees  in  almost  every  French  town. 
The  fact  was,  the  soil  of  France  and  Spain  (he 
meant  by  the  soil  the  style  of  the  Flam- 
boyant work  in  both  countries)  was  eminently 
suitable  for  assisting  and  carrying  forward  the 
works  of  the  early  Renaissance,  by  adapting 
the  picturesque  design  found  in  the  t lamboyant 
work  of  both  countries.  The  work  in  Spain 
was  not,  perhaps,  quite  of  that  exquisite  finish 
which  was  noticeable  in  h ranee,  but  it  was,  he 
thought,  undoubtedly  more  vigorous.  He  was 
glad  that  Mr.  Prentice  had  undertaken  the  journey 
to  Spain,  and  although  it  was  a little  further 
than  France,  he  hoped  that  the  paper  which  had 
been  read  would  induce  other  students  to  go 
there.  A journey  there  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  students,  and  would  introduce  to  their  noticei 
features  and  decorations,  as  well  as  beautiful 
metal  work,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
evolve  a new  style.  In  conclusion,  he  wished  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Prentice  on  the  beautiful  draw- 
ings which  he  had  exhibited. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson  said  he  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks.  In 
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reference  to  what  Me-,  prentice  had  said  about  the 
absence  of  colour  in  the  Alhambra,  he  thought 
the/ absence  of  colouring  chiefly  referred  to  the 
Court  of  the  Lions.  When  the  other  courts  were 
visited,  such  as  the  Ambassadors'  and  the  beautiful 
room  which  led  to  the  Queen’s  Boudoir,  they 
were  found  to  abound  in  colour.  There  was  also 
fthe  mosque  of  the  Alhambra,  which  abounded  in 
colour.  lie  had  been  hoping  that  Mr.  Prentice 
would  have  said  more  about  the  beautiful  mosque 
at.  Cordova.  The  study  of  that  magnificent  speci- 
men of  a mosque,  which  was  something  like  three 
hundred  years  earlier  than  that  at  Granada,  would 
well  reward  any  student.  Its  remarkably  pic- 
turesque columns  were  the  contributions  of  almost 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  from  Constantinople 
to  France,  Spain,  and  Rome.  The  country  of 
Spain  afforded  admirable  ground  for  anyone  who 
was  enthusiastic  and  could  bring  home  drawings 
of  the  treasures  found  there. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  he  had  11  travelled 
beyond  the  extreme  north  of  Spam,  and  his 
general  impression  of  the  Gothic  work  which  he 
saw  there  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  drawings 
exhibited.  The  characteristics  of  what  he  saw  in 
the  north  of  Spain  were  an  excessive  amount  of 
ornament  ; very  elaborate  detail,  exceedingly 
heavy,  rich,  and  full  of  imagination,  and  he 
thought  this  was  different  from  what  one  saw  in 
France  and  Italy.  One’s  education  could  not  be 
considered  complete  until  a visit  was  paid  to 
Spain  an«i  more  of  its  work  seen  ; but  he 
was  afraid  that  before  their  young  students  could 
get  there,  there  would  have  to  be  a little  more 
organisation  of  travel.  He  thought  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  them  to  hear  from  Mr.  Prentice  how 
he  travelled  about.  The  means  of  travelling  in 
Spain  were  very  crude,  and  unless  they  had  a 
purseful  of  money,  they  were  likely  to  get  on  very 
badly. 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  said  he  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  Mr.  Heber  Rimmer’s  drawings 
which  were  exhibited.  They  were  some  of  the 
finest  drawings  which  they  had  ever  seen  in  that 
room. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
-the  meeting,  said  the  drawings  to  which  Mr. 
Payne  had  referred  were  certainly  very  beautiful, 
•and  well  worthy  of  their  study. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried 
•unanimously. 

. Mr.  Prentice,  in  the  course  of  a brief  reply, 
said  that  Mr.  Rimmer  accompanied  him  during 
part  of  his  journey  in  Spain,  and  many  of  his 
drawings  were  made  in  his  (the  speaker’s) 
company.  They  each  sketched  different  subjects. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Institute  would  be  held  on  the  16th  inst., 
when  he  would  deliver  a short  address  to  archi- 
tectural students,  and  Mr.  William  Emerson, 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  would  make  some 
critical  remarks  on  the  students’  drawings.  The 
prizes  would  also  be  awarded  to  the  successful 
students,  and  the  subscription  portrait  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  would  be  presented  to 
the  Institute. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux -Arts  continues  the 
articles  on  “ La  Propagande  de  la  Renaissance 
dans  l’Orient,”  by  M.  Eugene  Miintz.  This 
second  article  of  the  series  deals  with  Russia,  and 
adds  some  characteristic  illustrations  of  Russian 
developments  of  Renaissance  detail  ; a windo\V 
in  a Moscow  Palace,  with  colonnettes  on  corbels, 
set  in  the  middle  of  a wall  carved  with  a great 
coarse  “nail-head”  ornament;  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Assumption  in  the  same  city,  evidently  sug- 
gested by  St.  Mark’s  Venice  ; the  portal  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation  (Moscow  again), 
a curious  example  of  ornament  which  is  Renais- 
sance in  detail,  but  used  with  a profusion  quite 
oriental  in  character  ; and  (to  contrast  with  this) 
the  plain  bald  pilaster  and  arch  architecture  of  one 
of  the  courtyardsof  theKremlin.  M.  Mazerollecon- 
tribu  tes  an  article  on  the  retrospective  art  exhibition 
at  Madrid,  and  M.  Louis  Gonse  a review  of 
Michel’s  new  biography  of  Rembrandt.  The 
number  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual  interest. 

The  Art  Journal  devotes  an  article  to  the  work 
of  Air.  Burne-Jones,  somewhat  universally  enthu- 
siastic, and  illustrated,  not  only  from  the  artist’s 
pictures  but  front  his  sketches  and  studies.  An 
article  on  “ Bardini’s  at  Florence  ’’  contains  some 
very  interesting  illustrations  of  Renaissance 
tapestry,  as  well  as  other  objects.  “Round 
about  Coate  consist  of  a description  and  some 
charming  sketches  of  scenes  connected  with  the 
life  and  work  of  Richard  Jefferies. 


The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Magazine  of 
Art  is  Mr  Walter  Crane’s  on  the  aspect  and 
the  adaptation  of  objects  ; the  old  question  of 
nature  and  conventionality,  but  treated  with  new 
point,  in  the  illustrations  at  all  events.  The 
sketches  of  the  oak  and  the  daisy  in  their  aspect, 
and  the  same  treated  decoratively,  are  excellent 
examples.  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  contributes  an 
article  on  “ Current  Art  ; ” Mr.  Wedmore  one  on 
Mr.  H.  G.  Hine  and  his  art ; Mr.  Theodore 
Watts  concludes  his  article  on  “ Portraits  of 
Tennyson  ; ” a short  article  on  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
introduces  among  the  illustrations  a profile  study 
of  the  head  of  M.  Paderewski,  which  has  more 
than  one  kind  of  interest. 

Mind  contains  the  second  part  of  an  important 
article  on  “The  Field  of  .Esthetics  Psycho- 
logically Considered,”  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Marshall. 

1 here  could  hardly  be  a more  flagrant  example 
of  the  principle  on  which  some  modern  magazines 
are  conducted  than  the  fact  that  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Lord  Grimthorpe  appears  “ by  request,” 
as  the  reviewer  of  “Architecture,  A Profession 
or  an  Art?”  The  old  system,  in  the  good  old 
days  of  anonymous  writing,  was  to  select  a writer 
to  treat  a subject  because  he  understood  it ; the 
present  system  is  to  select  a person  whose  name, 
whether  he  knows  anything  of  the  subject  or  not, 
will  attract  the  mass  of  the  public.  The  editor  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  is  (or  was)  an  architect ; 
if  he  knows  anything  of  his  business  he  must 
know  that  Lord  Grimthorpe  is  a perfectly 
incompetent  person  to  treat  such  a subject,  and 
that  no  one  who  understands  it  cares  a straw  for 
his  opinion  ; but  then  his  name,  like  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre’s,  is  known  to  the  general  public,  and 
therefore  architecture  is  handed  over  to  critics  of 
this  class,  as  attractive  to  a public  who  only  want 
to  be  amused  and  not  to  learn  anything  about 
architecture.  This  sort  of  thing  is  supposed  to 
sell  a magazine  ; and  whether  it  is  true  or  not  is 
of  no  consequence.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
Lord  Grimthorpe’s  article  is  one  long  advertise- 
ment of  himself,  interspersed  with  sneers  at  all 
the  architects  of  both  factions.  There  is  one 
remark  in  his  article,  however,  with  which  we  can 
cordially  agree,  viz. : in  regard  to  his  own  work  at 
St.  Alban’s  : — “ No  observer  of  the  least  experi- 
ence or  natural  eye  for  differences  could  mistake 
for  five  minutes  any  of  that  work  for  original  in 
any  Gothic  style  that  ever  flourished.”  (!) 
Certainly  that  is  true  ; even  more  true  than  Lord 
Grimthorpe  is  aware  of. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  an  article  by  an 
architectural  writer  of  a very  different  stamp,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Horne,  one  of  those  who  is  content  to  know 
his  subject  without  bragging  about  his  knowledge. 
His  subject  is  a review  of  Mr.  Symonds’s  ad- 
mirable book  on  Michelangelo.  In  the  course 
of  it  Mr.  Horne  goes  into  a very  interesting 
criticism  on  Symonds’s  criticism  on  Michelangelo’s 
architecture,  the  Laurentian  Library  especially, 
which  he  defends  with  some  justice  from  Mr. 
Symonds’s  rather  damaging  criticism.  A passage 
as  to  the  Sisline  ceiling  we  may  quote,  as  show- 
ing it  in  a new  light  : 

“ Imagination,  composition,  form,  in  the  highest 
and  grandest  representation  possible  to  the  human 
mind,  I had  expected  to  find  in  these  frescoes  before  I 
visited  Rome  ; but  I had  not  looked  for  the  colouring 
of  the  design  to  be  equal  to  these  i n beauty  and  origin- 
ality. Alone  in  Italian  art,  wholly  different  from  those 
arrangements  of  colour  which  characterise  the  earlier 
Florentine,  the  Venetian,  the  Roman,  the  Neapoli- 
ton  schools  ; these  frescoes  present  a splendid  and 
solemn  scheme  of  clear  sad  hues,  of  greys,  russets, 
tawnies,  chaste  greens  and  purples  ; only  the  blues, 
the  management  of  which  was  ever  the  test  of  a great 
colourist,  stand  out  with  distinction,  and  give  force 
and  value  to  the  whole  work." 

The  theory  that  Michelangelo  was  a great 
draughtsman  but  “no  colourist”  has  been  so 
commonly  repeated,  that  it  is  interesting  to  find 
an  independent  writer  who  sees  him  rather 
differently. 

In  Scribner  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by 
F.  Crowninshield  on  “ Impressions  of  a Decorator 
in  Rome.”  The  writer  makes  a plea  for  Roman 
decorative  art  as  not  receiving  the  recognition  it 
deserves.  He  comments  on  the  craving  of  the 
Italian  decorator  for  plaster  work,  admitting  how- 
ever that  the  Italian  at  any  rate  makes  good 
plaster — “slakes  his  lime  and  preserves  it  in  pits, 
where  it  lies  for  an  indefinite  period  in  store.”  In 
regard  to  mosaic  work  he  remarks — 

“ The  old  mosaicists  work  (worked  ?)  on  the  wall 
from  the  cartoon  which  they  designed  themselves. 
There  can  benodoubt  that  this  method,  when  possible, 
is  the  best,  not  only  for  mosaics,  but  for  all  mural 
decoration.  At  the  world-famed  mosaic  factory  of 
the  Vatican  I was  informed  that  this  direct  method 
would  be  too.  costly  and  lengthy;  a statement  one 
cannot  gainsay  without  personal  experience.  It  is 


likely  enough  that  for  equal  quantities  of  work 
executed  in  the  shop  and  on  the  wall,  respectively, 
a greater  expense  would  be  incurred  for  the  latter  ; 
but  I hold  that  much  less  work  would  be  necessary 
were  the  work  attached  directly,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  artist.  Superfluous  labour 
would  be  at  once  apparent,  and  therefore  eli- 
minated." 

He  adds  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones's 
mosaics  in  the  American  church  in  Rome  a great 
deal  of  useless  labour  has  been  expended  in  get- 
ting gradations  of  tint  in  skies,  See.,  the  effect  of 
which  is  entirely  lost  in  execution. 

In  the  Century  there  is  an  article  on  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  by  Mr.  Romyn  Hitchcock,  with 
some  good  illustrations.  Also  the  story  of  Millet’s 
early  life,  told  by  his  younger  brother  Fran£ois 
Millet,  and  an  article  on  “ Illustrations  of 
Dickens,”  with  special  reference  to  Hablot 
Browne. 

Blackwoods  Magazine  contains  a good  and 
thoughtful  paper  on  “ Ornament,”  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Maxwell,  who  says  very  truly  that  “ornament  is 
to  form  what  music  is  to  sound.”  The  writer 
speaks  strongly  and  in  the  main  with  truth  in 
regard  to  the  abuse  of  gilding,  instancing  espe- 
cially the  unhappy  idea  of  entirely  gilding  the 
central  figure  of  the  Albert  Memorial.  In  his 
strictures  on  the  designing  of  decorative  frames 
for  pictures,  by  which  he  holds  that  the  frame  is 
pushed  into  undue  prominence,  we  can  hardly 
agree  with  him.  It  is  surely  an  advantage  that 
the  frame  and  the  picture  should  appear  as  one 
whole,  designed  by  the  same  mind  and  hand. 

The  English  Illustrated  includes  an  article  by 
Sir  Henry  Wood  on  the  now  rather  well-worn 
subject  of  the  buildings  for  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion, which,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  made  rather 
too  much  of.  The  same  number  contains  an 
article  by  Miss  (?)  Honor  Brooke  on  “ Burne- 
Jones  and  his  Art,”  with  illustrations  from  his 
works. 

Macmillan  contains  an  article  on  Bewick,  and 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  one  on  “Old  Church 
Steeples,”  by  Mrs.  Wilson. 

In  Temple  Bar  is  an  article  on  “ Gower-Street 
and  its  Recollections,”  which  has  the  air  of  being 
taken,  in  regard  to  facts,  from  Mr.  Wheatley’s 
book  on  London,  unless  he  is  the  author  of  it. 
The  same  number  contains  an  article  on  Samuel 
Palmer  and  his  works,  summing  up  with  the 
conclusion  that  Palmer  “conveyed  the  sentiment 
and  spiritual  beauty  immanent  in  a landscape  in  a 
way  which  has  seldom  been  excelled,”  which  is 
not  more  than  the  truth. 

The  Antiquary  includes  an  article  of  more  archi- 
tectural interest  than  usual,  by  Mr.  J.  Bilson,  on 
“ Norman  Work  in  the  Nave  Triforium  of 
Beverley  Minster”  ; one  on  “ Some  Monuments  in 
Selby  Abbey  Church  ” ; and  one  by  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  on  “Excavations  in  Silchester  in  1892.” 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  last,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  delivered  his  annual 
address  to  the  members  at  Carpenters'  Hall, 
London  Wall.  In  congratulating  the  Association 
upon  an  eventful  year  in  its  annals,  he  said  that 
the  vigour  of  the  meetings  had  been  well  sus- 
tained from  first  to  last,  the  year's  work  being 
crowned  by  an  address  which  was  in  its  way  a model 
sanitary  paper,  delivered  by  Mr.  Hutton,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  London  County  Council.  The  Associa- 
tion had  paid  an  interesting  visit  to  Paris,  and  an 
important  sum  of  money,  3,500/.,  had  been  granted 
under  the  Berridge  Trust,  which  had  relieved 
the  Association  from  embarrassment  on  account 
of  smallness  of  income.  With  regard  to  future 
progress,  their  principal  efforts  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  securing  greater  freedom  and 
independence  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  Medical  Officers  of  Health  had  obtained  that 
independence  and  permanency  which  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors  must  attain  to,  not  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  was  yet  in  his  proper  position. 
In  place  of  being  the  servant  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  he  ought  to  be,  as  in  America,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Department  of  his  Board. 
When  that  levelling  up  took  place,  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  would  find  his  proper  place — would  attain 
a proper  professional  position — and  his  office  would 
be  more  respected  and  consolidated.  The  reports 
of  the  medical  officers  in  America  had  the  status  and 
authority  of  State  documents,  and  they  ought  to 
attain  an  equally  dignified  position  in  our  own 
country.  The  principal  means  to  be  employed 
for  obtaining  that  object  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
complete  system  of  professional  education,  and  by 
the  exaction  from  all  who  desired  to  enter  their  ranks, 
of  examinational  tests  appropriate  and  adequate  for 
the  tasks  they  had  to  execute.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  to  which  they  should  devote  their 
attention  was  the  establishment  of  a technical  school 
in  which  chemistry,  physiology,  engineering,  and 
the  other  subjects  which  it  was  necessary  for  an  effi- 
cient inspector  to  know  could  be  taught  not  only  to 
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iheir  own  members  but  to  others,  who  would  be 
glad  to  join  the  classes  and  to  pay  for  them. 
A good  deal  had  been  said  recently  of  exami- 
nations and  examining  boards,  and  they  had 
seen  rival  schemes  multiplying  around  them.  An 
impression  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  Association 
was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  in  such  matters 
and  that  they  would  find  their  advantage  in  co- 
operating with  some  other  bodies  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Any  examining  board  for  inspectors  ought 
to  be  absolutely  independent  and  above  the  sus- 
picion of  desiring  to  profit  by  fees  paid  for  examina- 
tions. His  advice  was  that  they  should  act  for 
themselves  and  not  be  trammelled  by  connexion 
with  other  bodies.  He  would  recommend  the 
Association  to  appeal  to  the  Government  to  appoint 
an  independent  body  of  examiners,  paid  by 
the  State.  The  medical  profession  had  made 
an  attempt  in  that  direction  and  had  nearly- 
succeeded.  If  the  Association  was  properly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  it  could  not  fail  to 
succeed,  for  the  request  was  entirely  reasonable. 
Above  all  it  was  necessary  to  be  self-reliant  and 
united.  Why  should  they  be  desirous  of  joining  any 
other  body,  or  of  putting  themselves  under  the 
wing  of  any  other  body?  Wings  would  flyaway 
and  the  prey  would  drop.  With  regard  to 
general  progress  in  sanitary  science  he  feared  it  had 
not  been  great.  The  lecturer  did  not  appear  to 
entertain  a high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  studies 
and  researches  of  the  bacteriologists.  What  they 
wanted  was  greater  encouragement  to  personal 
cleanliness  and  greater  facilities  for  securing  personal 
purity,  purity  of  clothing  and  domestic  surround- 
ings. Then,  and  then  only,  would  the  terrible 
death  bill,  due  to  preventible  diseases,  be  materially 
reduced.  An  illustration  of  practical  pro- 
gress was  afforded  by  the  establishment 
of  the  museum  of  sanitary  appliances 
at  Hornsey  to  which  the  association  had  paid  a 
recent  visit.  There,  any  person  proposing  to  build 
would  be  able  to  find  out  how  he  could  do  it  in  the 
best  and  most  scientific  manner.  To  establish  such 
museums  and  to  help  in  the  spread  of  museums  of 
the  kind  throughout  the  country  would  be  a proper 
object  for  the  association  to  take  up,  and  by  doing 
that  they  might  render  most  valuable  service.  He 
would  recommend  them  to  form  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  various  localities  in  organising 
similar  exhibitions  of  sanitary  appliances. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  a vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed,  on  which  Mr.  Tidman,  C.  E. , Mr.  H. 
Alexander  (Shoreditch),  Mr.  C.  W.  Legg  (Hackney), 
Mr.  Middlewick,  Mr.  West  (Walthamstow!,  Mr. 
Fairchild  (Clapham),  Mr.  Dee  (Westminster),  Mr. 
Bell  (Epping),  Mr.  Goodwin  (Richmond),  Mr.  Grist 
(Southwark),  and  other  members  addressed  the 
meeting.  Most  of  the  speakers  cordially  welcomed 
the  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Richardson,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  questions  of  examinations  and  the 
founding  of  a school.  Mr.  Fairchild  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  for  South 
London,  perhaps  at  the  Albert  Palace,  such  a 
museum  as  North  London  had  obtained  ; Mr.  Bell 
thought  that  not  much  could  be  done  on 
the  higher  lines  suggested  until  the  inadequacy  of 
the  salaries  paid  to  inspectors,  particularly  in  rural 
districts,  was  remedied  ; and  Mr.  Goodwin,  of 
Richmond,  complained  of  the  precarious  tenure  by 
which  many  urban  inspectors  held  their  offices.  He 
cited  cases  in  which  inspectors  had  been  discharged 
and  censured  for  doing  their  manifest  duty,  one  of 
the  cases  of  hardship  arising  out  of  a condemnation 
of  property  belonging  to  the  Crown  itself. — The 
vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  acclaimed,  and  the 
President  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

) I 

Jllustvations. 


FINE  ARTS  MUSEUM,  LILLE. 


N this  issue  we  give  a representation  of 
the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Lille,  along 
I with  a half  plan  scheme  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  buildings. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  not  uncommon  in 
western  Flanders,  and  the  choice  of  this  design, 
out  of  the  quantity  submitted  in  the  national  com- 
petition in  1884,  is  an  indication  that  the  feeling 
for  architectural  form  is  more  local  than  patriotic, 
or  the  Flemish  Rennaissance  would  have  been 
rejected  for  something  thoroughly  French  or 
Parisian. 

It  is  an  architecture  that  at  first  repels 
stranger  but  which  rapidly  grows  into  esteem  on 
acquaintance.  Seen  in  broad  sunlight,  and  seen 
in  the  half-light  of  night  or  early  morning,  this 
building  does  not  appear  the  same.  In  the  half- 
lights,  from  across  the  wide  open  space  in  front, 
it  looks  exceedingly  fine,  but  in  the  hard  light  of 
mid-day  the  heavy  massing  of  sculptured  detail  and 
great  salience  of  cornice  and  column  are  seen 
with  such  breaks  in  light  and  shade  that  the  eye 
refuses  to  grasp  the  building  as  a whole,  but  is 
caught  by  the  individual  portions  which  oppose 
continuity  of  breadth  by  the  extent  of  their  relief. 

On  the  contrary,  the  lateral  elevations  are 
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pleasing  and  effective  in  the  daylight,  but  of  no 
architectural  effect  seen  in  subdued  light. 

The  object  of  the  building  is  to  receive  the 
valuable  collection  of  paintings  by  old  masters  for 
which  Lille  is  considered  second  only  to  Paris. 
These  works  have  hitherto  been  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Lille  Hotel  de  Ville. 

To  start  the  enterprise,  the  Government,  pre- 
vious to  the  competition,  sanctioned  a lottery  ; 
108,000/.  were  netted  towards  the  cost.  The 
designs  accepted  were  those  of  M.  Berard  and 
M.  Fernand  Delmas,  and  the  work  commenced 
in  July,  1886  ; but,  soon  afterwards,  M.  Berard 
retired,  leaving  M.  Delmas  to  complete  the  build- 
ing. The  chief  assisting  architect  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Pye-Parminlier,  an  Englishman.  Pushed 
on  rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  the 
Palais  was  finally  inaugurated  in  March,  1892. 
But  as  it  stands,  to  all  appearances  completely 


finished,  it  represents  only  one-half  the  extent  of 
the  entire  museum,  which  is  designed  to  be  dupli- 
cated, symmetrically,  on  what  is  now  the  rear — a 
large  ornamental  garden  surrounded  by  high- 
decorated railings.  This  extension  will  then  give 
the  space  demanded  for  so  large  a collection. 

Except  the  entablature  and  string  course  the 
building  is  of  SavonniSre,  or  soap-stone,  coming 
from  the  Savonntire  quarries  on  the  Meuse,  near 
the  Belgian  frontier.  It  carves  well,  and  has  the 
quality  of  hardening  greatly  under  exposure. 

The  exceptions  referred  to  are  of  a stone  that 
does  not  appear  to  weather  so  well,  judging  from 
the  discolouration  already  of  its  most  exposed 
portions.  It  comes  from  the  “ Reffroi  ” quarries 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Up  to  4 ft.  above 
ground  level  a hard  blue  stone,  tooled,  is  em- 
ployed. This  is  Soignies  stone  from  Belgium. 
The  whole  foundation  is  on  massive  brick  walls 
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Proposed  Church  at  Lourdes. — Plan  of  Church , showing  approaches  to  existing  Church. 


pavilions,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  of  a deeper 
pitch  than  those  of  the  fa9ade  pavilions.  The 
gallery  connectingthem  will  form  the  transverse  axis 
of  the  building  when  fully  built.  The  flooring  is  in 
oak. 

The  ground-floor  lateral-halls  are  variously 
devoted  to  architecture,  Mediaeval  house  and 
church  furniture  and  highly  wrought  deco- 
rative objects,  and  tapestries,  ceramic  ware, 
remains  from  the  stone  and  bronze  ages,  &c. 
The  end  pavilions  and  the  rear  corridor  connecting 
them  (130x23  ft.)  contain  relics  of  the  middle 
ages  and  curiosities  from  the  French  colonies : 
arms,  armour,  saddles,  boats,  geographical 
instruments,  tapestries,  pottery,  and  household 
furnitures.  An  extensive  basement-floor,  well- 
lighted,  follows  the  ground-floor  plan  and  will  be 
devoted  to  archeology  and  heavy  stone  work,  as 
at  the  Louvre. 

Iron  has  been  used  in  the  roof  construction,  as 
also  for  the  ceilings  of  the  first  floor. 

The  heating  is  by  hot  water,  the  boilers  for 
which  are  situated  across  the  boulevard,  some 
three  hundred  yards  distant,  and  connected  by 
means  of  supply  and  return  pipes  in  an  under- 
ground passage.  The  hot  water  circulates  in 
400  vertical  and  horizontal  air-heating  stoves 
placed  in  groups  and  from  which  the  warm  air 
ascends  through  conduits  in  the  walls  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  cost  of  the  heating 
arrangements  was  6,500/. 

The  facade  is  heavy  in  its  sculptured  detail, 
which,  if  it  be  criticised,  is  bold  and  somewhat  too 
pronounced.  Under  the  two  large  window  fron- 
tons it  is  entirely-  floral  ; but  under  the  voussoirs 
of  the  other  three  (Louis  XVI.  style)  a childish 
figure  is  introduced  besides.  The  bas-reliefs  over 
the  principal  entrances,  of  flying  figures  repre- 
senting the  arts,  trades,  and  sciences,  are,  how- 
ever, much  less  protrusive.  A local  peculiarity  of 
building  is  the  abnormal  height  of  doorways  with 
an  exceptional  narrowness.  The  diminutive  side- 
doors  of  the  museum  bear  this  trait,  but  they  are 
again  minimised  in  appearance  by  the  very  large 
keystones  with  sculptured  faces  thereon.  On  the 
lateral  walls  beneath  the  frieze  is  a row  of  panels 
sculptured  with  the  busts  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists  of  past  days. 

There  are  nine  large  niches  on  the  fa5ade,  and 
four  at  the  sides,  to  fill  with  statues.  These  are 
in  hand,  and  will  cost  10,000/.  The  designer  of 
the  models  was  M.  Jules  Martin,  of  Paris,  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  architect. 

A high  gilded  railing,  1,600  ft.  in  length  and 
costing  6,000/.,  encloses  the  museum  and  its 
garden.  The  portico  gates  are  of  wrought-iron 
with  bronze  escutcheons. 

The  principal  contractor  was  M.  Weber ; 
stonework  and  mouldings  by  Marty  ; interior 
stuff  and  plaster  work  by  Deschins  ; all  the  joinery 
was  by  Rouze,  of  Lille  ; Robillard  (Paris)  sup- 
plied and  fixed  the  general  ironwork ; roofing 
was  by  Roumens  (Paris);  and  heating  arrange- 
ments by  Anceau,  Paris. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  as  far  as  now  finished, 
has  been  170,000/. 


and  piers.  The  ground  floor  is  composed  of 
vaulted  halls,  which  are  striking  from  the  extreme 
, whiteness  of  the  stone,  particularly  of  the  roof, 
which  is  relieved  from  monotony  by  projecting 
bands  traversing  its  width  and  hipped  from  the 
side  windows  and  decorated  with  sculptured  knots 
•down  the  whole  length  of  the  centre  line.  The 
flooring  is  of  coloured  mosaic. 

The  ground  floor  gallery  between  the  two 
entrances,  130  + 56  ft.,  is  lighted  on  either  side, 
and  contains  the  sculpture.  At  either  end  is  a lofty 
entrance  lobby  or  pavilion,  each  one  approached 
by  a staircase  from  the  fronting  garden.  A well- 
hole  20  ft.  diameter  in  the  centre  of  the  vaulting 
■shows  clear  through  to  a lantern  in  the  roof  of 
the  first  floor.  The  two  octagonal  flanking 
towers,  at  either  side  of  the  lobbies,  contain  the 
'Staircases,  with  a straight  flight  to  the  first  landing 
and  doubling  around  the  radius  to  the  head  ; 
treads  of  a dark  hard  stone.  At  a somewhat 
higher  level  are  the  windows,  with  stained  glass 
•emblems  of  the  sciences  and  trades.  The  painted- 
•glass  work  was  done  at  Gaudin’s  (Paris)  studios 
■under  the  direction  of  the  architect.  Surmounting 
'the  well,  the  dome,  of  iron  frame  work  filled  in 
-with  brick  and  plastered,  is  highly  decorated  with 
enamel  mosaic  work  of  a blue  ground  with  archi- 
tectural designs  thereon  supporting  escutcheons 
bearing  the  names  of  celebrated  painters.  The 
apex  of  the  dome  is  of  blue  enamel  mosaic  with 
silver  stars,  and  separated  from  the  vaulting  sides 
by  an  interval.  Coignet,  of  Paris,  executed  this 
work  at  about  150/.  per  panel. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  ground  floor,  the  first 


story  galleries  are  of  an  unusual  height.  The 
ceiling  of  the  salon  d’honneur  is  a true  half-circle, 
panneled  and  ornamented  at  the  centre  by  deep 
circular  recesses,  tinted  blue  in  imitation  of  roof 
openings.  The  principal  colour  is  terra-cotta,  but 
mauve  is  also  employed.  This  room  is  130  x 40  ft. 
by  52  ft.  high,  and  is  lighted  by  the  three  lofty 
central  fa5ade  windows.  The  moulding  decora- 
tions are  simple,  but  striking  from  their  breadth 
of  treatment. 

Sketch  studies,  of  all  varying  sizes,  in  charcoal 
and  water-colour,  are  shown  on  the  walls  and  in 
oak  cases. 

At  either  end  are  two  lofty  pavilions, 
approached  by  the  staircases  just  referred  to. 
They  are  73  x 40  ft.  The  roof  is  vaulted  in  two 
directions  and  above  all  is  a circular  lantern 
placed  directly  over  the  floor  well.  This  latter  is 
surrounded  by  a balustrade  around  which  the  oak- 
flooring is  slightly  raised. 

The  copings  of  the  balustrades  are  upholstered 
with  plush,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  designed 
as  a comfortable  lounging  place  for  visitors. 

The  lateral  galleries  are,  as  with  the  remainder 
on  the  first  story,  devoted  to  the  paintings,  which 
are  chiefly  of  the  Flemish  school.  These  rooms 
are  lighted  entirely  by  horizontal  windows 
deriving  their  illumination  from  the  lights  in  the 
high-pitched  outside  roof,  the  result  being  more 
subdued  than  with  the  same  arrangement  at  the 
Louvre.  A very  handsome  appearance  has  been 
obtained  in  the  cornice  line  with  its  full  hollow 
sweep  from  the  wall  to  the  edge  of  the  lights.  At 
the  ends  of  the  lateral  galleries  are  two  secondary 


NEW  CIIURCH  AT  LOURDES. 

The  engraving  showing  the  porch  of  this  church, 
to  which  we  referred  last  week  in  a Note,  is 
reproduced  from  the  pages  of  V Architecture  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  editor.  The  bridge 
roadway  leads  up  to  the  existing  church,  the  new 
one  being  below  the  rock,  which  is  to  be  cut 
away  for  it. 


CARTOON  FOR  A DRAPED  FIGURE. 

This  is  a reproduction  from  the  life-size 
cartoon  by  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Ivoe,  which  recently 
gained  the  Royal  Academy’s  prize  for  “A 
Cartoon  for  a Draped  Figure,”  and  which  was 
far  away  the  best  work  of  those  sent  in.  The 
subject  given  was  “ Mary  Magdalene  at  the 
Sepulchre.  ” 


DESIGN  FOR  STUDIO  HOUSE. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  house  is  a large 
central  room  or  studio,  the  nature  of  which  makes 
it  suitable  for  a variety  of  purposes,  and  does  not 
allow  it  to  impinge  upon  the  accommodation  of 
the  house.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  space  saved 
by  varying  the  ground  floor  level  is  utilised  in 
providing  spacefora  billiard-tablesupported  upon  a 
tram  and  running  into  the  centre  of  the  studio  on 
cannon-balls  beneath  the  floor.  A stage  can  be 
formed  readily  by  opening  the  sliding-doors  into 
dining-room. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  M.  Maberly  Smith,  and 
the  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  1892. 
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MISSION  HOSPITAL,  JERUSALEM. 

This  hospital  is  about  to  be  erected  for  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews,  upon  a site  on  the  JafTa-road, 
about  one  mile  from  the  city  walls.  It  is  planned 
upon  the  Pavilion  principle,  with  detached  blocks 
for  every  department.  The  central  block,  which 
divides  the  w'ards  of  the  hospital  into  two  groups, 
for  males  on  the  right  and  females  on  the  left, 
consists  of  a hall  for  visitors,  or  for  use  as  a day- 
room.  With  the  operating  and  doctors5  and  store 
rooms  adjoining,  open  verandahs  connect  each 
ward  with  this  central  block.  In  the  front  to  the 
right  and  left  are  the  outpatients’  and  dispensing 
block,  with  residence  over,  and,  on  the  left,  the 
kitchen  departments  and  nurses’  dwelling,  with 
bedrooms  above.  The  laundry  block  and  a mor- 
tuary are  detached  buildings  in  the  grounds.  The 
joinery  and  fittings,  as  well  as  the  constructional 
ironwork,  will  be  prepared  in  England,  the  walls 
will  be  of  local  stone  quarried  on  the  site,  and  the 
roofs  also  will  be  of  arched  stonework  carried  on 
girders.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Beresford  Pite, 
and  the  drawing  was  hung  in  last  year’s  Royal 
Academy  exhibition. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  ACCRINGTON. 

The  plans  for  this  school,  which  were  selected 
in  competition,  were  sent  in  under  the  name  of 
Messrs.  Morley  & Woodhouse,  but  are  here  given 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Morley,  the 
partnership  being  now  dissolved. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  building  will 
be  seen  from  the  plans,  but  we  may  give  some 
extracts  from  the  report  sent  in  with  the  drawings, 
in  regard  to  details  : — 

“ The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  placed  in  the  quad- 
rangle as  suggested,  and  would  have  top  light  as 
well  as  side  lights ; ten  benches  for  four  each  and 
two  benches  for  ten  each,  and  fume  closets  are  pro- 
vided between  the  windows  ; distillation  and  evapo- 
rating closets  are  also  shown.  Facing  Hartmann- 
street  are  the  balance-room,  dyeing-room,  research 
laboratory  and  master’s-room  — the  research 
laboratory  ’ being  closely  accessible  to  the  chemical 
laboratory.  Besides  the  entrance  from  the  front, 
side  entrances  are  shown  to  the  basement  floor,  and 
which  would  serve  also  for  access  to  future  exten- 
sions, the  suph.  hydro,  room  opens  out  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  Lecture  Theatres  are  placed  on  the  ground- 
floor  along  Lister-street,  and  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  these  is  5 ft.  below  the  general  level  of  the  ground 
floor,  so  that  after  allowing  sufficient  height  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  seats,  sufficient  head  room  is  left 
under  first  floor.  (See  section  C D. ) 

The  Preparation  Room  is  placed  between  the 
theatres  as  directed. 

The  Loom  and  Machinery  Room  is  also  in  the 
quadrangle,  and  is  separated  from  the  chemical 
laboratory  by  a corridor  ; this  corridor  we  propose 
to  roof  in  with  a glass  roof  (see  section  A B),  and 
could  be  fitted  up  with  students’  lockers. 

Class-rooms. — We  show  five  class-rooms  on 
ground  floor,  three  of  the  larger  being  so  to  throw 
into  one,  and  three  class-rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
thus  dividing  the  accommodation  between  the  two 
floors ; another  class-room  could  be  made  in  the 
basement  if  desired.  (Marked  spare  room.) 

Heating  and  Ventilating. — The  heating  would  be 
on  the  low  pressure  system,  and  would  be  mainly  by 
coils  of  pipes  or  radiators,  placed  mostly  in  the 
window  recesses ; the  fresh  air  inlets  would  be 
behind  them,  and,  consequently,  the  cold  air  would 
pass  over  the  pipes  and  enter  the  room  warmed  ; 
screens  and  valves  would  be  arranged  in  the  coil 
casings  to  regulate  the  supply  and  direction  of  the 
air. 

It  would  probably  be  desirable  to  have  two 
systems  side  by  side  from  separate  boilers — one  for 
the  laboratories  and  shed,  lecture  theatres,  &c.  ; one 
for  the  class-rooms  and  art-rooms,  &c. — both,  of 
course,  in  the  same  chamber. 

The  Ventilation  would  be  by  mechanical  means. 

A powerful  rotary  fan  would  be  fixed  at  the  base  of 
the  ventilating-shaft,  worked  by  the  gas-engine  or 
steam-engine  as  the  case  may  be,  and  with  a coil  of 
pipes  above  it  to  assist  the  aspiration.  These  would 
convey  the  vitiated  air  under  the  floors  and  corridors 
from  all  the  rooms  to  the  ventilating-shaft,  the  flues 
being  graduated  in  size  proportionately  as  they 
traversed  in  the  direction  of  the  final  exit ; all  rooms 
would  have  descending  flues  carried  into  the  hori- 
zontal shafts,  and  all  flues  also  from //me  closets  in 
chemical  laboratory  would  be  taken  the  same  way  ; 
thus  the  whole  of  the  foul  air  throughout  the 
building  would  be  constantly  drawn  out  and 
changed.  We  have  successfully  carried  out  this  1 
system  recently  in  a large  Board  school  in  a neigh-  1 
bouring  town,  and  can,  therefore,  speak  confidently  • 
of  its  efficiency. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  put  in  one  or  two  top 
ventilators  to  the  shed  and  laboratory,  which  could 
be  used  occasionally,  when  desired. 

Power. — As  nothing  is  said  as  to  what  kind  of 
power  it  is  proposed  to  use  we  provide  in  basement 
a room  in  which  either  a small  steam  engine  and  | 


boiler,  or  a gas  engine  may  be  placed,  whichever  the 
committee  decide  to  use. 

Sanitation. — The  drainage  and  all  sanitary  fittings 
would  be  of  the  best  description  and  would  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-laws  and  under  the 
approval  and  direction  of  the  Borough  Engineer.” 


COMPE  TITIONS. 

St.  Pancras  New  Municipal  Buildings. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  on 
Wednesday  last,  it  was  announced  that  designs  for 
the  new  municipal  buildings  would  be  received  on 
the  16th  inst.,  and  the  Vestry  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  proposal  that  the  President  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  should  be  appointed 
assessor  to  advise  the  Committee  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  designs  submitted.  Messrs. 
Brunsden  & Henderson  were  also  appointed  to 
act  as  quantity  surveyors  for  the  Vestry. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors.  — The  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art,  on 
the  10th  inst.,  when  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell- 
Withers,  jnr.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read  a technical  paper 
on  “ Architectural  Illustration  by  means  of 
Photography.”  Mr.  Innocent  presided,  and  there 
was  a large  attendance  of  members.  The  lecturer 
gave  a description  of  the  various  processes  through 
which  photography  had  been,  especially  during 
the  past  five  years,  brought  to  perfection  for 
illustrative  purposes,  and  his  paper  was  made 
further  interesting  by  a number  of  fine  photo- 
graphs and  photo  prints  hung  round  the  room. 
A discussion  took  place,  in  which  the  President, 
Messrs.  F.  Fowler,  C.  Hadfield,  E.  M.  Gibbs, 
and  H.  L.  Paterson  took  part. 

1 ♦ I 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  association  on  the  4th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, 
some  Roman  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  found  near  Newbrough,  Northumberland, 
on  the  line  of  the  Military  Way,  south  of  the 
Roman  Wall,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.  They  afford  some  evidence  that 
the  roads  of  approach  and  the  Wall  itself  are  of 
the  same  date.  Mr.  Oliver  described  some 
curious  old  MSS.  ; Dr.  Fairbank,  F.S.A.,  exhi- 
bited an  admirable  rubbing  of  the  fine  Brass  of 
Lord  Camoys  and  his  wife  in  Trotton  Church, 
Sussex  ; and  Mr.  Oliver  gave  a description  of 
various  other  “Garter”  brasses.  The  Rev. 
Cave-Browne  read  a paper  on  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin,  Detling,  Kent,  where  two  interesting 
sepulchral  slabs  were  found  some  few  years  since, 
and  carefully  preserved  by  him.  The  staple  for 
receiving  the  point  of  a lance,  formerly  deposited 
in  the  chancel  by  a member  of  the  Detling  family, 
has  been  uncovered,  in  the  roof,  and  also  the  iron 
crook  to  receive  its  foot.  Drawings  of  the  well- 
known  lectern  were  exhibited.  It  is,  however, 
most  likely  a music-stand  of  foreign  workman- 
ship. Mr.  Park  Harrison,  M.A.,  exhibited  a 
copy  of  one  page  of  the  MS.  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
by  the  Venerable  Bede,  now  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  It  represents  King  Aegfrith 
and  St.  Cuthbert  standing  beside  a church,  and 
it  is  surrounded  with  a border  of  foliage  of 
remarkable  character  ; the  date  is  about  950,  but 
the  foliage  is  similar  to  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Part  of  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Old 
Traders’  Signs  in  Little  Britain,  by  Mr.  H.  Syer 
Cuming,  F.S.A. Scot.,  was  then  read.  In  that 
street  were  assembled  a great  many  of  the  early 
booksellers  and  publishers.  The  signs  were  very 
numerous  and  peculiar,  and  they  date  from  an 
early  period  in  the  sixteenth  century  until  well 
into  the  eighteenth,  when  the  locality  was  aban- 
doned by  the  booksellers.  Additional  interest 
was  given  to  the  list  of  the  signs,  by  notices  of 
many  of  the  most  curious  of  the  books  issued  from 
the  shops  named.  The  lateness  of  the  hour 
caused  the  remainder  of  the  paper,  on  the  signs 
in  Duck-lane,  adjoining,  to  be  deferred. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — The 
Atheiueum  announces  that  Mr.  Hartshorne  and 
M r.  Hellier  Gosselin  have  resigned  their  respective 
official  positions  in  connexion  with  this  Institute. 


University  College,  Liverpool. — Evening 
penny  lectures  on  technical  subjects  are  to  be  given 
at  this  institution ; on  Engineering,  by  Professor 
Hele-Shaw  ; on  Architectural  Brickwork,  by  Mr.  T. 
Taliessen  Rees,  A.  R.I.  B.A.  ; and  on  Sanitary 
Plumbing,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Angel.  A. R.I. B.A. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  SoJ 
CIETY. — At  the  ordinary'  meeting  of  this  society;! 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  President  in  thti 
chair,  Mr.  Sidney  a Court,  A.M.I.C.EA 
read  a paper  on  “ Gas  versus  Electricity! 
for  Illuminating  purposes.”  Speaking  of  public! 
lighting,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  necessity! 
for  better  lighting  of  streets  in  London,  ancr 
it  was  shown  that  the  new  high-power  publid: 
gas-lamps  lately  adopted  in  Westminster  and  al. 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  while  costing  practically  thd 
same  for  installation  and  annual  expenses,  yet 
give  only  one-tenth  of  the  light  of  a tene 
ampere  arc-lamp.  Thus  for  street-lighting  it  is 
evidently  much  cheaper  to  use  arc  - lamps) 
wherever  we  require  a good  illuminations 
For  lighting  our  dwelling  - houses  it  was: 
shown  that,  with  the  exception  of  cheapness? 
electricity  is  far  better  than  gas  either  as  regards: 
health  and  comfort  or  absence  of  danger.  Thd 
author  stated  that  gas  companies  cannot  manage! 
to  keep  the  whole  length  of  their  mains  at  onerl 
pressure,  nor  can  they  even  keep  the  pressurerl 
steady  at  any  point,  and  mention  was  made  of  a I 
difference  in  gas  pressure  of  over  100  per  cent.il 
being  recorded  in  Westminster  within  the  space.! 
of  an  hour.  Referring  to  tests  made  by  Drjl 
Wallace  in  1880  on  an  ordinary  Batswing  burner,; 
with  gas  pressure  varying  from  '5  in.  up  to  i£  in.;i 
it  was  shown  that  when  the  evening  pressure  is 
put  on  the  gas  mains,  unfortunate  people  whdi 
have  not  invested  in  expensive  regulators  arei 
burning  an  increased  quantity  of  gas  and  gettingn 
less  light.  In  the  case  of  electricity,  2 per  cenLi 
variation  either  way  is  the  most  permitted  by  law.v 
and  the  higher  the  pressure  the  more  light.  As* 
cannel  coal  is  running  short,  the  author  expressed 
the  hope  (which  will,  perhaps,  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  fog-ridden  Londoners)  that  when  gas  companies 
give  up  making  illuminating  gas  and  supply  nomi 
illuminating  gas  at  a low  rate  for  heating  anen 
motive  power,  they  will,  at  last,  be  doing  thd 
one  thing  which  can  cure  a London  fog  of  itii 
yellow  character  by  doing  away  with  all  coa.u 
smoke  from  our  chimneys,  and  Supplying  us  witlit 
electric  lighting  at  a cheap  rate. 


CoiTCspon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  d/The  Builder. 

ELMES  AND  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  a small  space  in  you? 
journal  for  a few  remarks  upon  some  portion  of  thtl 
article  in  last  week’s  issue  on  St.  George's  Hall  a 
Liverpool,  more  particularly  as  to  “ architecturar 
morality,”  the  “ obstinacy  ” of  the  architect,  and  hit 
“caring  nothing  for  music."  Having  been  a goocc 
deal  engaged  upon  this  work  from  its  commencec 
ment  to  the  completion  of  the  interior  in  1854,  , 
have  the  circumstances  pretty  well  in  mind,  assisted! 
by  many  notes  and  reports. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Elmes  was  in  1843 
as  a student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  afterward! 
when  he  used  to  come  to  the  office  of  the  late  PrOr 
fessor  Cockerell.  On  one  occasion  it  was  to  ask  Mr>! 
Cockerell  how  he  had  his  models  made  ; Mr.  Cocker: 
ell's  reply  was  “ If  you  talk  to  John  Goodchild  ii 
the  next  room,  he  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  havinji 
it  done.”  I undertook  the  matter  for  him  and  hao; 
a model  of  the  great  hall  made  with  one  of  tht 
courts  at  the  end,  together  about  12  ft.  in  length! 
After  this  I was  in  frequent  communication  with 
him  till  he  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died  in  1847: 
Mr.  Elmes  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  a 
excellent  violinist.  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  couk 
speak  more  on  this  point.  — I only  heard  Mr.  Elmo: 
once  on  his  favourite  instrument.  In  his  first  desigi 
for  the  hall  chosen  by  the  St.  George’s  Hall  Com: 
pany,  the  acoustic  effect,  permanent  orchestra,  &c» 
had  been  carefully  considered  and  provided  for,  bil 
through  the  subsequent  arrangements  of  the  corpora 
tion  committee,  the  St.  George's  Hall  Company  am 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  this  part  of  the  scheme  w» 
entirely  altered.  After  the  competition  for  the  han 
came  another  for  the  Assize  Courts  when  Mr.  Elmo 
was  again  the  successful  competitor.  The  hall  wa 
intended  to  occupy  the  north  end  of  the  site  betwee: 
St.  John's  Churchyard  and  Lime-street,  facini 
south;  and  the  Assize  Courts,  the  west  side  of  til 
land,  back  to  the  churchyard  and  facing  eass 
The  width  of  the  ground  was  too  narror 
for  the  hall  without  its  being  partially  overlappej 
by  the'end  of  the  Courts,  and.  knowing  that  the  corr 
pany  could  be  dealt  with,  Mr.  Elmes  'proposed  il 
unite  the  two  in  one  design  ; this  was  suggested  inii 
sketch  plan  and  so  far  approved  that  the  eorporatict 
offered  to  take  over  the  company's  project  and  cani 
out  their  intentions  in  the  same  building  with  tl 
Assize  Courts.  This  having  been  arranged,  M.’ 
Elmes  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  plans  accorc 
ingly.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Philharmorc 
Society  started  their  great  hall  for  the  performam 
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)f  oratorios  and  other  music,  thus  supplying  what 
lie  St..  George’s  Hall  Company  had  proposed. 
The  Corporation,  however,  determined  to  carry  out  ' 
.heir  united  plans,  to  provide  an  organ  for  popular 
:oncerts  for  the  people  composed  chiefly  of  organ 
performances,  and  to  treat  the  great  hall  as  a 
"Westminster  Hall"  in  connexion  with  the  law 
aourts  and  for  public  meeting  ; thus  the  permanent 
orchestra  dropped  out  of  the  programme  altogether, 
and  no  such  organ  as  that  now  existing  was  thought 
of  until  a deputation  visited  the  1851  International 
Exhibition,  where  they  saw  Mr.  Willis's  great  organ, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Wesley,  this  was  ultimately 
Chosen,  and  under  his  hands  it  grew  to  its  present 
dimensions.  Two  of  the  recesses  at  the  side  of  the 
hall  had  been  considered  sufficient  for  the  organ, 
but  having  grown  so  large  there  was  no  place  for 
it  but  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Dr.  Wesley  and  the 
organ-builder  insisted  upon  its  being  placed 
with  the  organist's  seat  upon  the  floor  of  the 
hall,  and  with  the  largest  metal  pipes  in 
front.  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  then  had  the 

works  in  hand,  objected  to  this,  and  it  was  found 
when  put  up  in  full-sized  model  that  these  large 
pipes,  28  inches  in  diameter — and  taller  than  the 
columns  each  side  of  the  hall — so  injuriously  inter- 
fered with  the  architecture,  and  the  solid  organ  itself 
prevented  all  direct  access  to  the  Nisi  Prius  Court, 
that  Mr.  Cockerell  proposed  putting  the  large  pipes 
out  of  sight  • and  bringing  forward  these  of  less 
diameter,  placing  the  organist  upon  a platform  or 
gallery  under  which  sufficient  space  could  be  had  for 
access  to  the  court ; the  gallery  could  be  made  to 
accommodate  some  twenty  people  as  a small  chorus, 
and  would  also  serve  as  a platform  for  speakers 
at  public  meetings.  I well  remember  when  this 
plan  was  put  before  the  committee,  the  remark 
was  made  "we  do  not  intend  to  have  a chorus  in 
the  hall ; that  will  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the 
concert-room  above  " (this  room  was  an  addition  by 
Mr.  Elmes),  but  the  necessity  for  a platform  at 
public  meetings  carried  the  point,  and  the  gallery 
was  determined  upon.  Several' designs  were  sub- 
mitted for  this  work  by  Mr.  Cockerell  which  are  still 
in  existence,  and  I attended  him  at  every  meeting  of 
the  committee  except  one,  after  this  matter  was 
decided.  It  will  be  seen,  I think,  that  Mr.  Elmes’ 
memory  may  be  spared  these  strictures,  and  that 
everything  he  did  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
wish  of  the  committee.  A temporary  orchestra  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  organ  for  the  musical  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  opening  the  hall  in  1854,  in  the 
.mayoralty  of  Mr.  John  Buck  Lloyd;  this  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  taken  down  and  the  popular 
organ  recitals  were  carried  on  for  some  sixteen  years 
before  the  present  orchestra  was  put  up,  completely 
covering  the  marble  and  brass  work  of  the  stairs,  the 
sculptured  supports  of  the  organ,  the  polished 
columns  of  the  gallery,  the  brass  gates  of  the  court, 
and  other  ornamental  work.  The  wooden  floor  was 
made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  easily  shipped  and  un- 
shipped,; but  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  and  the 
orchestra  both  taken  away  entirely.  I may  say  that 
Mr.  Cockerell  entered  upon  the  work  of  finishing  the 
hall  and  concert-room  under  some  disadvantage.  His 
first  inquiry  was  for  Mr.  Elmes'  drawings,  the  Corpora- 
tion having  paid  Mrs.  Elmes  400/.  for  drawings  pre- 
pared by  her  husband  for  finishing  the  works,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  found,  and  I have  a note  from  the 
gentleman  then  in  charge  of  the  works,  in  which  he 
says,  "All  Mr.  Elmes' drawings  disappeared  some 
years  ago."  I believe  they  have  since  turned  up, 
and  are  now  in  the  Corporation  offices. 

. J.  E.  Goodchild. 

***  We  were  not  aware  that  any  previous  design 
of  entirely  different  type  had  been  made  by  Elmes 
for  the  Hall.  -If  Mr.  Goodchild  or  any  one  else 
knows  anything  of  the  drawings  for  this  "acoustic" 
St.  George's  Hall,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
something  about  the  design.  In  the  meantime,  our 
"moral"  is  merely  shifted  from  one  shoulder  to 
another.  Some  one,  whether  Elmes  or  the  Corpora- 
tion, did  not  know  their  own  minds,  and  built  a 
room  in  which  an  orchestra  is  now  put  up  which 
spoils  the  architecture,  while  the  room  itself 
is  entirely  unfitted  for  music.  In  regard  to 
the  organ,  at  any  rate,  it  appears  to  us  that  Elmes 
knew  there  was  to  be  one,  and  entirely  ignored  any 
provision  for  it,  whether  architectural  or  acoustic. 
We  distinctly  remember  reading  a published  letter 
of  Elmes's,  in  which  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  the 
subject  of  the  organ,  and  used  the  phrase  " Do  you 
think  I am  making  my  hall  as  a case  for  the  organ  ?" 
We  cannot  turn  to  the  letter  at  present,  but  our 
memory  is  clear  about  that  sentence,  and  it  shows 
what  was  Elmes's  attitude  in  regard  to  the  musical 
use  of  St.  George's  Hall. — Ed. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  "Concrete  Floors  " in  the 
Builder  of  December  17  is  very  interesting  and 
important,  and  the  data  and  formulae  given  will  be 
found  very  valuable.  No  doubt,  as  you  say, 
architects  have  been  chary  about  using  concrete 
for  want  of  data  as  to  strength,"  &c. , and  such 
articles  .as  yours  will  supply  the  want;  but  I think 
this  neither  the  only  reason  nor  the  chief  reason 
for  the  non-use  of  concrete  floors.  If  it  was  it  might 
almost  be  dismissed  at  once  in  ordinary  cases  ; con- 
crete, if  well  and  properly  made,  being  so  enormously 
strong  one  would  always  err  on  the  right  side  in  the 
matter  of  strength. 
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The  chief  drawback  has  been  cost,  and  one 
important  way  to  meet  this  is,  as  you  point  out,  to 
adopt  an  arched  section  for  the  floor,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  iron  used  to  the  minimum,  iron  being 
the  principal  factor  in  the  matter  of  cost. 

I am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Colson's  experiments  con- 
firm my  own  experience,  that  the  arched  section  is 
as  strong  as  the  flat,  and  only  about  half  the  dead 
weight,  and  it  uses  less  iron. 

By  groining  the  ends  of  each  bay  of  my  floors  I 
have  practically  tested  Mr.  Caws's  method,  and  I 
believe  it  materially  strengthens  the  floor.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  and,  in  the  case  of 
dwelling-houses  and  more  important  buildings, 
besides  the  additional  strength,  it  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  ceiling,  enabling  you  to  have  a 
straight  line  for  your  cornice  all  round  the  room.  I 
have  executed  such  floors  in  concrete,  the  bays 
having  spans  of  7 ft.  and  a length  of  15  ft.,  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  failure. 

I certainly  endorse  Col.  Seddon's  conclusion  that 
the  aggregate  for  concrete  floors  should  not  consist 
of  much,  if  any,  sand.  Brick  or  tile  is  the  best 
aggregate,  broken  rather  finer  than  for  concrete  in 
other  positions. 

With  reference  to  the  skimming  coat  for  ceiling 
falling  off,  I would  point  out  that  this  only  happens 
if  the  concrete  and  skimming  coat  are  composed  of 
different  materials,  such  as  Portland  cement  and 
gauged  lime,  or  Parian  cement.  I do  not  quite 
follow  Mr.  Caws’s  mode  of  treating  the  ceilings,  but 
presume  he  is  only  referring  to  warehouse  buildings, 
where  the  under  surface  of  concrete  is  sufficient  for 
the  finished  ceiling  ; but  this  would  not  answer  in 
more  important  buildings. 

I hope  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  concrete 
upper  floors  will  be  universal.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  their  use  in  all  classes  of  houses,  the  cost 
now  being,  in  new  buildings,  very  little  in  excess,  if 
any,  of  a wood  floor  of  first-rate  construction,  while 
the  advantages  are  undeniable. 

You  refer  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  concrete  in 
large  slabs  or  spans  as  the  liability  to  give  way 
suddenly  under  excessive  loads,  but  this  danger 
applies  only  to  buildings  of  the  warehouse  class,  and 
not  to  residential  buildings,  when,  the  strength  of 
concrete  being  so  great,  the  excessive  load  is  almost 
an  impossibility,  and  the  advantages  of  being  fire 
and  vermin  proof  are  so  important. 

J.  H.  Martindale. 


LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago,  in  a conversation  I had 
with  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Bloxam,  of  Rugby,  he 
told  me  that  the  sc-called  Leper  Windows  were  in 
reality  " Confessional  Windows.”  They  were  used 
by  the  Regulars  — Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
who  interfered  greatly  with  the  Seculars,  and  heard 
confessions  through  them.  Mr.  Bloxham  found  a 
document  of  the  Reformation  period  ordering  them 
to  be  walled  up,  and  describing  them  as  confessional 
windows.  They  are  very  common  in  the  Midland 
counties,  and  there  is  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  in  the  old  church  of  this  North  Yorkshire 
parish.  J.  C.  Fowler. 

Whorlton  Vicarage,  January  nth,  1892. 


A POINT  IN  ARBITRATIONS. 

Sir, — May  I be  permitted  to  explain  a point  to 
which  you  have  drawn  attention  in  your  flattering 
notice  of  my  " Arbitrators’  Manual  ” in  your  im- 
pression of  the  7th  inst.  regarding  the  costs  of  a 
reference  ? When  I said  that  ‘ ‘ in  ordinary  cases, 
unless  there  appears  to  be  reason  to  throw  the  costs 
upon  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  better  to  say  that 
each  party  shall  bear  his  own  costs  of  the  reference, 
and  pay  half  the  costs  of  the  award,"  I had  in  my 
mind  the  very  simple  cases  of  the  construction  of  a 
contract,  where  very  little  expense  is  incurred,  and 
neither  party  would  be  really  in  fault.  I did  not 
mean  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  one 
party  is  compelled  by  the  obstinacy  and  conduct  of 
another  party  to  enforce  payment  of  an  account,  and 
where  arbitration  is  chosen  as  the  proper  mode  of 
determining  the  liability  of  the  parties.  Undoubtedly 
I agree  with  you  that  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
successful  party  shall  obtain  his  costs  from  the  other 
side.  The  principle  of  an  arbitration  is  that  the 
arbitrator  has  discretion  as  to  the  costs,  and  if  he 
finds  that  one  party  is  in  the  wrong,  and  has  com- 
pelled the  other  to  go  to  any  expenses,  the  losing 
party  should  pay  the  expenses. 

T.  Seymour  Salaman. 


***  We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  two  or  three 
letters  for  want  of  space. 

1 — > 

Anonymous  Letters. — That  particular  class  of 
idiots  (or  worse)  who  think  it  amusing  to  write 
anonymous  letters  may  as  well  be  informed  that 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  are  futile.  It  is  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  editor  of  this  journal,  un- 
less where  handwriting  and  address  are  known  to 
him,  to  look  at  the  signature  of  a letter  before  he 
reads  it ; and  if  there  is  no  signature,  or  an  ob- 
viously "bogus”  one,  the  letter  is  thrown  into  the 
waste-paper  basket  without  being  read.  Prac- 
titioners in  this  art  are  therefore,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  merely  wasting  their  own  time,  paper, 
and  postage  stamps. 
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CHEMISTRY.— II. 

HE  method  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
oxygen  on  a large  scale  for  commercial 
purposes  by  the  Brins’  Oxygen  Company 
of  Westminster  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Murray  in  a paper  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  barium  oxide  (BaO), 
which  is  a mineral  closely  resembling  lime  in  its 
properties.  When  this  substance  is  subjected  to 
a low  red  heat  and  a current  of  purified  air  it 
absorbs  the  atmospheric  oxygen  forming  barium 
dioxide  (Ba02)  while  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
passes  on  unchanged,  thus — 

BaO  + O = BaOo 
/from\ 

\ air  / 

When  the  BaO  has  been  treated  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  air  to  convert  it  into  Ba02,  the  air 
supply  is  cut  off  and  the  vertical  steel  tube  or 
retort  containing  the  dioxide  is  connected  with  a 
suction  pump.  The  same  degree  of  heat  being 
still  maintained,  pure  oxygen  is  obtained  from  the 
dioxide  as  soon  as  a vacuum  of  26-in.  of  mercury’  is 
obtained,  and  is  stored  in  suitable  gas-holders. 
The  gas  drawn  off  before  this  vacuum  is  reached 
has  to  be  blown  away,  as  it  is  impure  on  account 
of  the  air  left  in  the  retorts. 

The  reaction  may  be  expressed  thus — 

BaOo  = BaO + 0 

or  if  it  is  desired  to  show  that  free  oxygen  is 
obtained,  the  molecular  equation  should  be  adopted, 
thus — 

2Ba02  = 2Ba0  + 02 

for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a molecule  is  the 
smallest  quantity  of  an  element  capable  of  existing 
in  a free  state. 

When  all  the  BaOo  has  thus  been  reconverted 
into  the  monoxide,  BaO,  the  pump  is  discon- 
nected, a current  of  purified  air  again  passed 
over  the  heated  material  and  the  whole  process 
is  repeated  indefinitely.  The  gas  prepared  by 
this  process,  however,  never  contains  more  than  97 
to  98  per  cent,  of  pure  oxygen. 

Oxygen  is  also  obtained  on  a large  scale  from 
the  atmosphere  by  the  Parkinson’s  Condensed 
Gas  Company,  by  alternately  passing  purified  and 
dried  compressed  air  and  steam  over  heated 
potassium  or  sodium  manganate  mixed  with  about 
15  per  cent,  of  China  clay  or  similar  inert  matter 
in  order  to  bring  the  manganate  into  a more 
porous  condition  for  the  atmospheric  oxygen  to 
act  upon.  It  is  claimed  that  the  gas  collected  by 
this  process  contains  98  to  100  per  cent,  of  pure 
oxygen. 

Oxygen  is  a great  supporter  of  life  and  com- 
bustion, but  is  not  itself  inflammable.  All  sub- 
stances that  will  burn  in  air  burn  with  increased 
brilliancy  in  oxygen,  and  many  substances,  such 
as  fine  iron-wire  that  will  not  burn  in  air,  burn 
with  great  brilliancy  in  oxygen. 

It  is  through  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
that  we  are  able  to  live,  for  nitrogen  which  forms 
most  of  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  the  volume  of 
the  air  is  not  a supporter  of  life  or  combustion, 
but  acts  merely  as  a diluent.  The  oxygen  we 
breathe  is  converted  by  the  carbonaceous  com- 
pounds in  the  blood  into  carbonic  acid,  and  as 
such,  is  respired  into  the  air  in  conjunction  with 
water  vapour.  This  conversion  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  in  the  act  of  respiration 
is  common  to  all  animals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  green  colouring  matter  called  “chlorophyll” 
existing  in  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees,  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  and  decomposes  it.  The 
plants  retain  the  constituent  carbon  for  their  own 
nourishment,  and  the  oxygen  gas  is  returned  once 
more  into  the  atmosphere  in  a free  state.  Suffi- 
cient proof,  surely,  of  the  necessity  of  preserving 
as  much  vegetation  in  our  towns  as  possible.  As, 
however,  it  is  found  that  in  the  dark  chlorophyll 
exercises,  in  a slight  degree,  a reverse  action, 
plants  should  be  excluded  at  night  from  the 
sleeping  rooms. 

Ozone  03. 

Ozone  is  an  allotropic  form  or  modification 
of  oxygen.  It  contains  no  element  other  than 
oxygen,  and  two  volumes  of  ozone  may  easily  be 
decomposed  into  three  volumes  of  ordinary 
oxygen.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  oxygen 
in  a condensed  form.  Ozone  is  a colourless  gas, 
but  has  a peculiar  characteristic  odour.  It  is 
produced  when  a series  of  electrical  discharges 
are  made  in  oxygen  or  air,  and  is  therefore  formed 
in  the  air  during  thunderstorms  and  during  the 
working  of  ordinary  electrical  machines.  If  a 
piece  of  white  blotting  paper  is  soaked  in  a solu- 
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tion  of  starch  and  potassium  iodide,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  ozone,  the  paper  is  dyed  a blue  colour 
owing  to  the  liberation  of  iodine  from  the  potas- 
sium iodide,  the  iodine  forming  a 'blue  compound 
with  starch. 

Ozone  oxidises  with  great  rapidity  all  sub- 
stances that  oxygen  will  act  upon,  and  will  also 
oxidise  many  substances  that  ordinary  oxygen 
does  not  affect.  It  is  therefore  a powerful  disin- 
fectant, but  like  so  many  other  disinfectants  it 
acts  as  a powerful  poison  if  not  very  largely 
diluted.  Ozone  is  said  to  be  often  present  in 
small  quantities  in  the  air  of  the  open  country, 
and  especially  along  the  sea  coast.  The  odour, 
however,  usually  taken  by  Londoners  at  the  sea- 
side for  ozone  most  frequently  proceeds  from  de- 
composing sea-weed  and  shell -fish,  and  is  some- 
times the  reverse  of  wholesome. 

Experiments — Group  1. 

1.  Prove  that  the  expired  breath  contains  car- 
bonic acid. 

This  may  be  done  by  blowing  through 
a glass  tube  into  some  clear  lime  water,  when, 
if  carbonic  acid  be  present  in  the  breath,  a 
white,  flaky  precipitate  will  be  formed.  This 
precipitate  is  due  to  the  chemical  combination  of 
the  calcium  oxide  in  the  lime  water  with  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath, 
forming  insoluble  [carbonate  of  calcium,  or,  as  it 
is  often  called,  carbonate  of  lime. 

C02  + CaO  = CaC03 
/carbon  \ /calciumN 
\ dioxide'  \ oxide  ' 

If  it  is  desired  to  show  the  full  reaction,  the 
equation  must  be  written  thus  : — 

HoCO;,  + CaH.,0,  = CaCO;i  + 2ILO 

In  the  last  equation,  it  should  be  noted  that 
we  have  merely  added  the  elements  of  water, 
thus  COn  -f  HoO  = H0CO3  or  carbonic  acid,  and 
CaO  + HoO  = CaHoOo  calcium  hydrate. 

2.  Prepare  oxygen  gas. 


As  soon  as  one  jar  is  filled  with  the  gas,  remove 
it  without  allowing  any  of  the  gas  to  escape, 
by  means  of  a glass  plate  held  over  the  mouth  of 
the  jar,  and  in  its  place  put  another  inverted  gas 
jar  filled  with  water.  In  this  manner  collect 
several  jars  of  the  gas. 

3.  Observe  and  test  the  properties  of  oxygen. 

Note  that  oxygen  is  colourless  and  odourless, 
and  ascertain  try  whether  it  is  inflammable. 

Prove  that  it  is  an  energetic  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, by  holding  a glowing  splinter  in  the  gas 
and  observing  the  brilliancy  with  which  it  imme- 
diately bursts  into  flame. 


Heat  a few  pieces  of  charcoal  over  a gas  flame 
in  a deflagrating  spoon  (Fig.  2)  until  they  glow, 
then  plunge  them  into  the  gas  and  observe  the 
brilliant  light  emitted  by  the  burning  charcoal. 

Observe  also  the  brilliancy  with  which  ignited 
sulphur,  iron  wire  tipped  with  burning  sulphur, 
or  phosphorus  will  bum  in  oxygen. 


filling  balloons  but  is  now  superseded  by  coal  gas 
for  this  purpose,  partly  because  coal  gas  is  much 
cheaper  than  hydrogen  and  partly  because 
hydrogen  diffuses  through  the  material  of  which 
the  balloon  is  made  much  faster  than  coal  gas. 
On  account  of  this  latter  fact,  a balloon  filled  with 
coal  gas  will  remain  in  the  air  much  longer  than 
a balloon  filled  with  hydrogen,  although  of  course 
it  will  not  ascend  to  so  great  an  altitude. 

Diffusion  of  Gases. 

If  a jar  of  hydrogen  gas  is  inverted  over  a jar 
of  oxygen  gas,  it  is  found  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  hydrogen  is  sixteen  times  lighter  than 
oxygen,  yet  it  will  not  remain  by  itself  in  the 
upper  jar,  but  will  gradually  diffuse  into  the  lower 
jar,  and  become  intermingled  with  the  oxygen. 
Similarly  the  oxygen  will  gradually  ascend  into 
the  hydrogen  jar,  until  a point  is  reached  at  which 
the  density  of  the  mixture  is  the  same  in  every 
part  of  each  jar.  At  this  point  the  proportion  of 
each  gas  in  each  jar  will  remain  constant.  It  is 
found,  however,  that  the  oxygen  does  not  ascend 
into  the  hydrogen  so  quickly  as  the  hydrogen, 
descends  into  the  oxygen.  It  is  found,  in  fact, 
that  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  a gas  is  regulated  by 
its  density,  and  Graham,  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, has  established  the  law  that  “ the  velocity 
of  diffusion  of  different  gases  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  their  densities.”  Now 
the  density  of  oxygen  is  16,  and  the  square  root 
of  16  is  4;  hence  if  the  jars  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  be  separated  by  a porous  diaphragm, 
the  hydrogen  will  pass  through  it  into  the  oxygen 
four  times  as  quickly  as  the  oxygen  will  pass  into 
the  hydrogen,  until  the  pressure  in  the  oxygen 
jar  gets  sufficiently  high  to  interfere  with  the 
normal  rates  of  diffusion. 

This  peculiar  diffusive  power  of  the  gases  un- 
doubtedly plays  an  important  part  in  keeping  the 
composition  of  the  air  constant  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  although,  of  course,  it  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  wind  or  air  currents  produced  by 
inequalities  of  temperature.  If  these  two  dif- 
fusive powers  did  not  exist,  all  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  by  respiration  and  by  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  being  much  heavier  than  either  of 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  air,  would  accu- 
mulate near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  conse- 
quently put  an  end  to  all  animal  existence. 


OBITUAR  V 

Mr.  Alfred  Norman.— We  regret  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Norman,  1.  P. , formerly  Mayor  of  Devon- 
port,  died  on  the  4th  inst.  He  was  for  many  years 
in  practice  as  an  architect  in  Plymouth.  In  1869  he 
joined  Mr.  James  Hine,  and  the  firm  of  Norman  and 
Hine,  as  it  then  was,  a few  years  later  erected  the 
new  Municipal  Buildings  at  Plymouth.  The 
funeral  took  place  in  Plymouth  Cemetery  on  the 
10th  inst. 

Mr.  Henry  Bywaters.— We  regret  to  hear  ot 
the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Bywaters,  of  King-street. 
Regent-street.  He  was  a member  of  the  well-known 
building  firm  of  G.  H.  & A.  By  waters  & Sons,  and 
was  a prominent  teetotaler.  He  died  at  No.  a. 
Golden-square,  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  his  seventieth 
year.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery  on  the  7th  inst. 
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A = test-tube.  B = Bunsen  gas  burner.  C = 
small  gas  jar  (inverted).  D = bee-hive  shelf. 

Fit  a large  test-tube  with  a cork  and  delivery 
tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Glass  tubing  may  easily 
be  bent  to  any  desired  shape  by  rotating  the  part 
at  which  the  bend  is  to  be  made  over  an  ordinary 
luminous  gas  flame  until  the  glass  becomes  soft. 
When  thoroughly  softened  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  flame  and  immediately  but  slowly  bent 
into  the  desired  form.  After  heating,  the  glass 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  soot  which 
is  deposited  on  the  tube  may  be  completely  wiped 
off  when  the  glass  is  cold. 

Partly  fill  the  dry  test-tube  with  powdered  potas- 1 
sium  chlorate  well  mixed  with  about  one-fifth  of  its  ! 
weight  of  manganese  dioxide.  Fit  the  cork  and 
delivery  tube  in  position,  placing  the  lower  end  of 
the  latter  under  water  in  a basin  or  pneumatic 
trough.  If  a common  basin  is  made  to  do  duty 
for  a pneumatic  trough  a bee-hive  shelf  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1 (d)  will  be  found  almost  indispensable. 
Gently  heat  the  mixture  in  the  test-tube  and  allow 
the  bubbles  of  gas  which  rise  through  the  water  to 
escape  until  it  is  judged  that  all  the  air  has  been 
expelled  from  the  test-tube,  then  allow  the  oxygen 
gas  which  is  being  evolved  to  pass  under  a small 
gas  jar  filled  with  water  and  inverted,  by  the  aid 
of  a glass  plate  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  in 
the  |basin  of  water  without  allowing  any  of  the 
water  to  escape.  The  bubbles  of  gas  will  rise 
through  the  water  and  gradually  displace  the 
water  in  the  jar. 


Prove  that  when  charcoal  burns  in  oxygen, 
carbon  dioxide  is  produced,  by  pouring  some 
clear  lime  water  into  the  jar  in  which  the  char- 
coal was  burnt  and  obtaining  a white  insoluble 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

CaHoOo  + CO.,  = CaC03  + FLO 
Symbol  H.  Hydrogen.  Atomic  Weight,  1. 

Hydrogen  is  the  only  gas  which  has  not  yet 
been  liquefied.  Several  years  ago  some  celebrated 
chemists  claimed  to  have  liquefied  it,  but  this  has 
since  been  shown  to  be  a.  mistake.  The  gases 
are  liquefied  by  the  combined  effect  of  intense 
cold  and  great  pressure,  but  until  some  method 
is  found  for  obtaining  a greater  degree  of  cold 
than  can  at  present  be  obtained,  hydrogen  cannot 
be  liquefied.  Many  of  the  elementary  gases  have 
not  only  been  liquefied  but  also  solidified. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  hydrogen  is  a 
colourless  and  odourless  gas.  It  is  the  lightest 
element  known  and  its  atomic  weight  is  therefore 
taken  as  unit. 

Hydrogen  is  not  a supporter  of  life  or  com- 
bustion, but  is  inflammable.  When  ignited  in  air 
or  oxygen  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  to  form 
water  (HoO)  and  burns  with  a blue  non-luminous 
flame  of  intense  heat. 

If,  before  ignition,  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  air 
or  oxygen,  in  certain  proportions,  it  forms  an 
explosive  mixture.  In  a state  of  combination, 
hydrogen  is  a constituent  of  most  substances  used 
for  producing  light  and  heat,  such  for  instance  as 
coal  and  oil.  Hydrogen  was  formerly  used  for 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
it'iLDiNG  in  Birmingham  in  1892.— Mr.  F.  W. 
yd  the  City  Building  Surveyor  of  Birmingham, 
'furnished  the  following  return  of  new  buildings. 

for  which  plans  were  approved  during  the  year 
ino-  December  31.  1892  -.—Houses  and  shops, 
jif  business  premises,  22;  manufactories,  ware- 
ises,  and  shopping,  199;  church,  1;  chapels  2; 
ool  i-  miscellaneous,  230;  alterations  and  addi- 
is,  205.  These  figures,  with  the  exception  of  those 
tin"  to  business  premises,  show  a steady  increase 
round  ; the  dwelling  houses  and  shops  being  over 
more  than  the  same  item  in  1891.  and  include 
1 additional  blocks  of  artisans'  dwellings,  built  by 
Corporation,  in  Lawrence-street.  There  is  only 
■ church,  viz.,  Church  of  England,  St.  Oswald  s- 
d Small  Heath.  The  chapels  are:  Friends' Meeting 
use, St.  James's-roadandGeorge-road,  and  a mis- 
t chapel,  in  Kelynge-street.  The  one  school  is  St. 
ry's  Roman  Catholic.  Lonsdale-road,  Harborne 
longst  the  miscellaneous  buildings  are  Church  or  - 
aland  Mission  Hall,  Park-road,  Harborne  ; New  \ 
% Library,  Small  Heath;  Assembly  Rooms  . 
atford-road  ; Midland  Railway  Offices.  Suffolk - 
■et ; Kvrle  Society's  Hall,  Sheep-street  ; the  . 
<tS'  Home,  Fazeley-street ; and  New  Police- 
ices,  Corporation-street.  The  alterations  and  1 
litions  include  : — Additional  class  rooms  and  new 
okerv  and  Laundry  School,  St.  Thomas  s Church  1 
th-row ; enlargement  of  Congregational  Chapel,  , 
incis-road;  additional  chancel,  &c.  ,St.  Catherines 
man  Catholic  Church,  Horse  Fair  ; extension  of.) 
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,n's  College,  Edmund-street ; extension  of  Volun 
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additions  to  Dental  Hospital,  Newhall-street.  From 
the  above  return  it  would  appear  that  the  past  year 
has  been  one  of  much  activity  with  all  branches  of  the 
building  trades  in  the  city,  especially  if  the  pro- 
longed strike  of  bricklayers  and  bricklayers' 
labourers  in  the  early. part  of  the  year  is  taken’into 
consideration.  During  the  year  935  notices  have 
been  forwarded  to  property  owners  and  others  as  to 
dangerous  buildings,  projecting  signs,  emblems, 
&c. , and  a quantity  of  land  amounting  to  144  super- 
ficial yards  has  been  conceded  to  the  Corporation 
by  owners  of  property  setting  back  windows,  steps, 
and  other  projections.  During  the  same  period  275 
factories  have  been  examined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1891, 
as  to  the  means  of  egress  for  the  employes  in  the 
case  of  fire.  Of  these  174  have  since  been  altered, 
and  are  now  provided  with  satisfactory  means  of 
egress,  and  the  necessary  alterations  are  at  present 
in  progress  at  forty-eight  other  factories. 

New  Post  Office,  Liverpool.— According  to 
the  Liverpool  papers,  the  plans  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  General  Post  Office  for  Liverpool  have  now 
been  completed.  The  site  of  the  new  post-office 
faces  several  streets,  including  Victoria-street,  Sir 
Thomas's-buildings,  and  Stanley-street.  It  does  not 
yet  extend  to  Whitechapel,  but  the  scheme  of  the 
post-office  authorities  isintended  to  ultimately  secure 
the  whole  of  the  large  square  bounded  by  these  four 
streets.  The  plans  prepared  by  the  Government 
architect  show  a large  square  building  with  a well 
for  light  in  the  centre  of  30  ft:  by  70  ft.  The  prin- 
cipal frontage  will  be  to  Victoria-street.  The  build- 
ing, which  will  be  of  stone,  will  rise  from  the  street 
to  the  eaves  to  a height  of  about  60  ft. , and  the  style 
of  architecture  may  be  described  as  approaching 
French  Renaissance.  The  elevation  shows  a three- 
story  building,  with  the  basement  in  the  front  barely 
noticeable  on  the  level  of  the  street.  The  proposal 
of  the  architect  is  to  put  the  sanitary  accommodation 
for  the  sorters,  telegraph  boys,  &c.,  under  the  large 
well,  and  to  otherwise  use  the  basement  for  stores, 
kitchen,  engine-house,  boiler,  &c.  In  the  centre  of 
the  building,  as  it  faces  Victoria-street,  is  the  office 
where  business  across  the  counter  will  be  conducted. 
For  this  purpose  a room  is  provided,  measuring 
72  ft.  by  68  ft.  The  rest  of  the  ground-fioor,  practi- 
cally the  three  sides  of  the  square,  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a sorting  office.  This  department  will  be  60  ft. 
wide  and  500  ft.  in  length.  Behind  the  sorting  office 
will  be  the  yard  for  the  vans  for  the  conveyance  of 
letter  bags,  &c.,  and  it  is  proposed  that  these 
vehicles  shall  enter  from  the  Stanley-street  side  and 
pass  out  at  the  Sir  Thomas's-building  side,  the  work 
of  unloading  and  loading  being  carried  on  under  a 
glass  cover.  On  the  mezzanine  floor  offices  are  pro- 
vided for  superintendents,  who  can  enter  from  these 
upon  an  open  gallery,  and  see  what  is  going  on  in 
the  public  office  and  in  the  sorting-rooms.  On  the 
first-floor  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  sorting  and 
delivery  rooms  for  the  local  postmen.  The  post- 
master's rooms  will  also  be  placed  on  this  floor,  as 
well  as  those  for  his  assistants,  clerks,  &c.  The  next 
floor  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  telegraphing  and 
telephoning.  On  the  second-floor  are  also  dining- 
rooms for  men  and  women,  lavatories,  and  other 
accommodation.  On  the  third-floor  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  telegraphic  and  other  batteries.  It 
is  stated  that  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  founda- 
tions have  already  been  received,  and  in  a very  short 
time  work  will  be  actively  commenced. 

Theatre  and  Opera  House,  Hull.— The 
new  Grand  Theatre  and  Opera  House,  erected  in 
George-street,  Hull,  at  a cost  of  over  20,000/.,  has 
just  been  opened.  The  new  theatre  has  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  of 
London.  The  main  entrances  are  from  George- 
street,  and,  owing  to  the  width  of  the  site,  private 
roadways  have  been  formed  on  each  side  of  the 
building,  and  these  have  enabled  the  architect  to 
obtain  wide  and  fireproof  exits  from  all  quarters.  A 
feature  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  the  stone 
portico,  which  not  only  forms  a shelter  for  the  early 
arrivals,  but  a balcony,  which,  entered  from  the 
casement  windows,  will  serve  as  a smoking  lounge 
in  the  summer.  Over  the  pavement  of  the  principal 
entry  is  a glass  and  iron  shelter.  The  front  of  the 
building  at  night  will  be  illuminated  with  electric 
lights  in  the  shelter,  together  with  two  arc  lamps. 
The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing. The  pit  is  a large  one,  and  has  a good  slope 
towards  the  stage.  The  auditorium  is  divided  into 
stalls  and  pit.  The  stage  is  about  50  ft.  deep,  and 
nearly  80  ft.  in  width  from  wall  to  wall.  The 
theatre  is  heated  throughout  with  hot  water,  and 
hydrants  are  provided  on  each  floor  for  the 
extinction  of  fires.  Electric  light  is  used  for  illumi- 
nating purposes  instead  of  gas. 

Restoration  of  Ipplepen  Parish  Church, 
Devon. — The  parish  church  of  Ipplepen  has  just 
been  re-opened  after  undergoing  partial  restoration. 
It  has  been  decided  to  do  the  work  in  sections,  as 
funds  become  available.  Messrs.  Fulford,  Tait,  & 
Harvey,  of  Exeter,  were  appointed  architects,-  and 
their  plans  were  approved  at  the  Vestry  meeting 
held  in  April,  1891.  -Tenders  were  invited  for  the 
first  section  of  the  work,  which  is  now  completed, 
viz.  , the  removal  of  the  old  deal  tank-like  pews, 
laying  a new  floor  of  concrete  foundation,  on  which 
is  laid,  embedded  in  pitch,  a top  floor  of  small 
wooden  blocks.  The  aisles  are  laid  with  tiles,  inter- 
spersed with  original  slabs.  The  walls  have  been 
cleaned  and  newly  plastered.  The  pillars  and  | 


arcades,  which  are  of  red  sandstone,  have  been 
cleaned  and  pointed.  The  nave  has  been  reseated 
with  open  pine  seats,  and  a heating  chamber  has 
been  built  ; a new  vestry  has  also  been  supplied. 
Messrs. ~ Parker  Bros.,  of  Newton  Abbot,  were  the 
builders,  under  whom  Mr.  Haydon  has  supplied  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  Mr.  Knight,  both  of  Newton, 
has  carried  out  the  stone  carving  for  the  vestry,  &c. 
The  rood  screen,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  been  sadly  despoiled,  part  having  been  cut 
away  entirely  and  the  rood  destroyed.  Mr.  Read, 
of  Exeter,  has  restored  the  part  which  was  cut  away. 

Proposed  New  Theatre  at  Bacup. — 1 The 
Rochdale  Observer  reports  that  plans  of  a proposed 
new  theatre  and  opera  house  in  Rochdale-road,  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  Walters  & Lowe,  have  been 
passed  by  the  Bacup  Town  Council. 

Agricultural  College,  Aspatria,  Cumber- 
land.— Extensive  additions  and  alterations  are  at 
present  in  progress  at  this  building.  The  plans 
were  prepared  in  May  last  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor  Scott, 
F.  R.  I.B.A. , of  Carlisle,  and  since  then  the  work 
has  been  proceeding.  The  site  is  a large  open 
space  forming  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  town, 
with  fields  at  the  rear  for  recreation  grounds.  Two 
red  houses  occupying  a portion  of  the  site  have 
been  removed,  and  one  extensive  wing — T shaped — 
has  been  erected,  the  larger  portion  being  three 
stories  high,  and  consisting  of  a large  new  class 
room,  smoke  room,  and  reading  room,  boot  and 
storeroom,  6tc. , lavatories,  and  bath  room,  and  a 
number  of  cubicals,  &c.,  on  the  first  floor,  also 
large  dormitory  on  the  second  floor.  A new  dining 
hall,  billiard  room,  and  private  rooms  are  being 
built  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  site,  the  two  new 
buildings  being  connected  by  a corridor.  A large 
tower  has  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
wing  forming  a portion  of  the  new  reception  hall, 
with  stained-glass  screens  at  both  ends.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  under  ,the  architect's  super- 
vision by  Mr.  Latimer,  joiner,  Carlisle ; Mr.  L. 
Ferguson,  builder  and  plumber,  W'orkington  ; 
Messrs.  S.  Ferguson  & Sons,  plasterers,  Carlisle  ; 
Mr.  Gordon,  painter  and  glazier,  Maryport ; and 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  slater,  Cockermouth. 

The  Building  Trade  of  Dundee  during 
1892.— According  to  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  the 
year  1892  has  been  a busy  one  for  masons  No 
important  structures  have  been  reared  in  the  city, 
but  in  the  suburbs  a large  number  of  houses  have 
been  erected.  Operative  masons  have  been  in  re- 
quest, and  more  hands,  especially  builders,  would 
have  found  work  had  they  come  to  the  city.  Wages 
for  the  year  have  been  very  good,  hewers  receiving 
8d.  and  builders  8jd.  per  hour.  There  have  been  no 
disputes  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
therefore  operations  have  been  carried  on  without 
interruption  except  during  spells  of  hard  and  incle- 
ment weather.  When  builders  are  busy  it  follows 
that  cognate  trades  have  plenty  to  do.  That  has 
been  the  case  during  1892,  and  it  seems  from  all 
appearances  that  the  present  satisfactory  state  of 
matters  will  continue  for  some  time. 

> I 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Soci6t6  des  Artistes  Francais  has 
appointed  its  officers  for  1893.  M.  Bonnat  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  president,  MM.  Daumet 
and  Cavalier  vice-presidents  ; MM.  de  Villefroy, 
T.  C.  Gamier,  and  Lamotte  secretaries,  M.  Boisseau 
treasurer,  and  M.  Tony  Robert  - Fleury  ‘ ‘ rappor- 
teur.”  The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  have  voted 

the  funds  necessary  for  removing  the  contents 
of  the  Art-Museum  at  Auteuil  to  the  Palais  des 

Arts  Lib6raux  on  the  Champ-de-Mars. The 

forestry  museum,  projected  by  M.  Alphand, 
is  to  be  installed  in  the  old  “ Eaux  et 
Forfits " pavilion  of  the  1889  exhibition,  re- 
built near  the  lake  Daumesnil. The  town  of 

Versailles  will  be  shortly  put  in  communication 
with  St.  Germain  by  a tramway  with  mechanical 

traction. The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

is  about  to  open  a competition  among  the  French 
glass  painters,  for  the  execution  of  windows  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Orleans,  illustrating  the  principal 

incidents  in  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc. A competition 

has  been  opened  at  Troyes  for  the  construction  of 

the  Hotel  de  Prefecture. At  Corbeil  the  design 

sent  in  by  M.  Michelin  (engineer)  of  Paris  and  M. 
Buscubal  (architect)  of  Juris)’,  have  been  awarded 
the  first  premium  in  the  competition  for  public 

markets  for  the  town  of  Corbeil  (Seine-et-Oise). 

The  associated  artists  of  Marseilles  have  just  opened 

their  fourth  exhibition  of  painting. The  town  of 

Cadenet  has  opened  a subscription  for  a monument 
to  the  young  drummer  Andr6,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Arcole,  and  whose  figure 
is  introduced  in  the  pediment  sculpture  of  the 

Pantheon. The  art  exhibition  at  Monaco 

was  opened  on  the  10th,  that  at  Nice  a few 
days  before.  The  latter  includes  more  than  600 

works. A committee  has  been  formed  to  raise,  at 

Nogent-sur-Marne,  a statue  in  memory  of  Watteau, 
who  -passed  his  last  years  in  that  town. The  fol- 

lowing deaths  have  occurred  in  the  artistic  world  : 
that  -of  M.  Henry  Steiner,  enamel  painter  (an 
Englishman  by  birth) ; - M.  Eugine  Baudouin, 
landscape  painter,  of  Montpellier ; and  M.  Louis 
Mouchot,  a portrait  painter,  who  had  always  de- 
clined to  exhibit  at  the  Annual  Salons,  but  whose 
talent  was  well  known  to  many  amateurs. 


Work  in  the  Colonies.— Work  in  New  South 
Wales,  especially  in  the  towns,  continues  to  be  scarce. 
According  to  a circular  issued  by  the  Emigrants'  In- 
formation Office,  Sydney  suffers,  as  usual,  most  of  all 
from  the  prevailing  depression,  and  no  one  without 
money  should  go  there  at  the  present  time  unless  he 
has  work  waiting  for  him.  Between  February  and 
October  last  over  14,000  persons  registered  them- 
selves as  unemployed  at  the  Government  Labour 
Bureau  in  Sydney ; employment  was  found  for 
about  6,500  of  these,  mainly  in  country  districts. 
The  late  strike  at  the  Broken  Hill  Silver  Mines  has 
thrown  large  numbers  of  miners  out  of  employment. 
With  respect  to  Victoria,  over  13,000  .persons_have 
registered  themselves  since  last  June  at  the  Govern- 
ment Labour  Bureau  in  Melbourne  as  unemployed. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  applicants  were  labourers,  and, 
among  mechanics,  carpenters  and  painters  appear  to 
have  suffered  the  most.  In  South  Australia  almost  the 
onlydemand  lastquarter  was  for  ploughmen,  shearers, 
and  general  farm  and  station  hands,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, there  was  a plentiful  local  supply.  In  Queens- 
land the  re-introduction  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  to 
work  on  the  sugar  plantations  has  given  an  impetus 
to  sugar  growing  at  Bundaberg  and  elsewhere,  but 
work  generally  is  slack,  and  there  is  no  demand  for 
fresh  hands.  In  Western  Australia,  farm  labourers, 
men  in  the  building  trades,  navvies,  general 
labourers  and  miners  have  been  well  employed.  In 
Tasmania  the  mining  industry  at  Zeehan  has  been 
much  depressed ; owing  to  the  bad  times  the 
Government  has  reduced  expenditure  on  public 
works,  and  has  introduced  proposals  for  increased 
taxation.  In  New  Zealand,  the  main  feature 
during  the  last  few  months  has  been  the  con- 
tinued demand  for  public  land,  which  has  been 
taken  up  for  the  most  part  on  the  perpetual  lease 
system  by  large  numbers  of  settlers.  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  offer  reduced  passages  to  mechanics, 
female  servants,  and  others,  for  whom  there  is  a 
limited  demand  in  parts.  In  all  the  above-mentioned 
Colonies  there  is  a demand  for  small  capitalists, 
farmers,  fruit-growers,  and  female  servants.  As  the 
Brazilian  Government  arc  endeavouring  to  introduce 
European  labourers  into  some  of  the  tropical 
provinces  of  Brazil,  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat 
again  most  strongly  the  warnings  which  have  been 
frequently  issued  from  the  Emigrants'  Inform- 
ation Office  against  British  emigration  to  that 
country.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  strange- 
ness of  food  and  language,  the  low  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  conditions  of  life  generally,  which  a 
British  farm  hand  or  mechanic  must  put  up  with 
in  Brazil,  are  such  as  to  make  that  country  quite 
unsuited  to  him. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Slate  Trade  in  1892. — The  past  year  has  been 
the  best  the  quarries  have  had  since  1876,  the  good 
demand  which  we  anticipated  in  our  last  year’s 
report  having  continued,  and  being  likely  to  improve 
still  further,  as  merchants  have  been  for  some  time 
booking  largely  for  future  delivery.  The  make  of 
slates  will  probably  show  a diminution,  though  not  so- 
great  as  in  1891,  the  returns  for  that  year  showing  a 
decrease  of  over  50,000/.  in  value,  and  the  supply 
cannot  readily  be  increased  owing  to  the  very  limited, 
area  of  good  slate  rock,  and  the  time  and  expense 
required  to  open  new  quarries.  Only  one  quarry 
company  was  registered  last  year, — and  that  the  con- 
version of  a private  firm  into  a limited  company.  A 
rise  in  wages  has  been  granted  to  the  men.  The 
new  railway  rates,  if  enforced,  will  prejudicially 
affect  users  of  slates  at  a distance  from  the  quarries, 
so  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  rates  as 
at  present. 

Properties  for  Sale. — At  the  Mart,  on  the  17th 
instant,  by  an  order  in  Chancery,  the  lease  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  thirty  years  from  June,  1884,  at 
an  annual  ground  rent  of  1,300/.,  of  Hengler's- 
Cirque,  in  Argyll-street.  The  present  premises, 
having  a capacity  of  2,500  seats,  were  reconstructed 
of  iron,  cement,  and  stone,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect,  in  place  of  the  former 
building.  The  arena  ring  measures  about  150  ft.  by 
102  ft.  ; the  extreme  height  of  the  house  is  57  ft.  At 
the  auction  in  September,  1889,  the  lease  was  with- 
drawn after  a highest  bid  of  5,000/.,  the  reserve 
price  being,  it  was  understood,  10,000 /.  — On 
February  10  a freehold  property,  covering  21,100  ft. 
superficial,  lying  between  Newgate  Prison  and 
Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street.  The  sale  is  made 
by  order  of  trustees  under  the  late  Mr.-  Alfred 
Tylor's  will,  and  their  co-owners.  This  property, 
which  has  a frontage  of  80  ft.  to  Newgate-street,. 
and  extends  southwards,  behind  Cutlers’  Hall,  to- 
Warwick-square,  by  a depth  of  about  250  ft., 
comprises  two  large  buildings,  with  their  lofty 
water-tower  in  the  square,  two  warehouses- 
in  Phcenix-court,  the  three  shops,  Nos.  3-5, 
Newgate-street,  and  the  adjoining  house,  No.  2, 
being  a portion  of  the  premises  occupied  by  Messrs. 
J.  Tylor  and  Sons,  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineers, 
brassfounders,  and  manufacturers  of  water  supply 
appliances.  In  a “Note”  on  July  5,  1884,  we- 
adverted  to  the  discovery  on  this  site  of  a stone 
vase  and  four  leaden  ossuaria,  and  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Tylor's  remarks  thereupon  ; on  March  13,  1886,  we 
described  the  circumstances  under  which  at  that 
time  the  only  remaining  portion  of  Wren’s  College  of 
Physicians  was  exposed  to  view,  standing  between 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  [APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — continued. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

delivered. 

•Lunatic  Asylum,  Cheddleton  

Staffordshire  C.  C 

Salford  Corporation  .. 

200 1.  xso /.  & 100 1.  .... 
30/.  40/  & 30/. 

May  i 

N 0 date 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect.  Surveyor. 

Tenders 

delivered. 

Paving  Channelling.  &; 

Sewering.  Paving.  Flagging.  Ac 

Retorts  and  Firebricks  

.'  lagging.  Draining.  At.  IBeatricc-avenuc) 
.Large  Warehouse.  Distillery.  I. ink  wood. 

Elgin,  N.H  

Alterations  to  Chapel.  Waterloo.  Ashton, 
under.  Lync  

l ive  Mortar  Mills.  Water. street 

Ingot  Steel  and  Iron  Work.  Hanover  ... 

Kent  Ragstone  

•Removal  of  House  Refuse.  A-c 

1 wo  oenii  detacheil  Cottages,  Matson - 
■ o dieu.  Elgin.  N.  B 

Cottage  Residence.  Speyview.  Abcrlour. 

N.H  

Cast-iron  Pipes.  Ar.  (55  tons.1  

Mortuary 

Itnck  Bridge.  Royds-lane.  Wortley. 

Main  Sewers.  Pav ing.  Ac'.  ' . " ! ! ! ! ! ! 

Sewer  Work  

Cast-iron  Water  Pipes  (570  tons) 

•Press  Shop.  Derby;  Stabling.  Buxton 

Cast-iron  Water  Pipes 

Pipe  Sewer,  Sherburr. 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers  and  Conduits  

Enlarging  Schools.  Outwood.  near  Wake- 
field   

Enlarging  Baths.  Ac.  King's  Meadow. . . 

Chapel.  New  Broughton.  Wales 

Additions  to  "Newtonmore  Hotel. 

Kingussie.  N.B.  

Residence.  Stotfield.  Elgin  

Two  Powder  Magazines.  Vaults.  Ac.  Eye- 

worth  Lodge,  near  l.yndhurst  

-House  and  Cottage.  Cathedral  School, 

Llandaff 

Reconstructing  Bridge.  Parkinson-strect 

Road  Works.  Azalea-road.  Ac 

Koadmaking.  Burlington. road.  Ac.  . . . 

Alterations.  Ac  Town  Hall 

•Retaining  and  Boundary  Walls 

•Grain  Warehouse 

•Sewers  

•Mortuary.  Streathani  High-road 

•Coast  Guard  Station.  St  Agnes 

•Fire  Brigade  Station.  New  Cross 

•Foundations  of  Cottage  Dwellings.  East 

Greenwich 

•Works  and  Materials  

Iron  Viaduct.  Ixelles-lez 


Darlaston  Local  Board 

Keighley  Corp 

Hcywood  1 ’ .ancs. ) C rj>. 
Plymouth  Corp 

In-1  a 1 >r*u  e 

Manchester  Corp 

East  Indian  Ky.  Co. . . 
Prussian  Kosal  Ralls. 
Flast  Grin  stead  (Union 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras 

Vornua^  TuwV.  Ciiuii. 
Southampton  Corp.  . . 

Barnsley  Town  Coun. 
Sutton  iSurreyi  L.  U. 

Bradford  Corp 

M R Co  

Bradford  (V  irksi  Corp. 

Durham  R.S.A 

Smethwick  Local  Bd. 
Stanley  • cum  ■ Wren, 
thorpe  School  Board 

Reading  Corp 

Robe  Williams 

Schultze  c.ur.  powder 
Co 

Blackburn  High  Com. 
Blackburn  Corp. ...... 

Wes:  Bromwich  Corp. 
Luton  Town  Council 
Sheffield  U.  li as.  Light 

Co 

Preston  Corporation  . . 
Lewisham  Bd.ofWks. 
Wandsworth  B.  of  W. 

Londonl^ountyCounu! 

do. 

Hampstead  Vestry- 

Belgian  State  Railways 


J.  Cash  Joynson  ... 
W.  H.  Hopkinson  . 
W.  Whatinough  . . . 
G.  D.  Bellamy 

A.  A W.  Reid 

T.  George  A Son  . 

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

G.  Sutherland 

J.  Alcock  

T.  S.  Weeks 

W.  B.  G.  Bennett  . 

Borough  Engineer. 
J.  H.  Taylor 

E.  W.  Crickmay  . . . 

Official  

do. 

G.  Gregson  

Harris  A Harris  . . , 

W.  Watson  

A.  E.  Collins 

Alex.  Mackenzie... 
A.  A W.  Reid 

Lemon  A Blizzard. 

Hnlliday  A Ander 
J.  B.  McCallum  j. . . 

J.  T.  Eayrs' 

T.  Rldyard  Roscoc 

F.  W.  Stevenson. . . 

Official  

do. 

do. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Mat- 


Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Works.  Lis- 

•Fifty  Houses.  Leeds  

•Road  Materials  

•Works  and  Materials  

is.  A 

•Deep  Boring  at  W aterworks  

•Brick  -and  Pipe  Sewers.  Ac 

Pipe  Sewers.  Mosley  Common  

Sanitary  Depot  and  Fire  Brigade  Statioi 
Railway  Iron  Work  (38.500  me  ires),  Kodez 
Wrougnt-iron  Joists.  Valletta.  Malta.. 

•Additions  to  Patent  Office 

Thirty-three  Houses,  Stuart-street,  M 

thyr  Tydfil 

Semi-detached  Villas,  Roads,  Ac.  B 

Bay.  Amlwch.  N.  Wales  

Offices,  Waiting-room,  Ac.  Dundalte  . . 

Renewal  of  Underline  Bridge,  nc 

Dublin 

School  Buildings,  St.  Gcorge's-road  .. . 


Bridge  over  the  Cairn,  Druinpark.  I 
School  Buildings.  Little  Heath. 
Master's  House.  Cwacloilygarth,  South 

Reservoir  Embankment.  Eccup 

Police  Station.  Otterbum  

Sewerage  at  Workhouse.  Ac 

Levelling,  Draining.  Ac.  Bunal  Ground  . 

•Intermediate  School.  Ac.  Merthyr  Tydfil 

Infirmary  

•Extension  of  Works.  Accrington  

•Additions  and  Alterations  to  Workhc 

Club  Premises,  Burton-on-Trent 

Public  Library  

Six  Houses,  Roundhay-road,  Leeds.. 
Roadmaking,  Thornyhedge  Estate,  C 


Stabling,  Ac.  " Oddfellows'  Hall  Inn 

Stanningley,  Leeds  

Excavating,  Brickwork.  Ac.  for  'l'w 
Houses,  Royal  Park  Estate.  Leeds. . . 

Residence.  Worsbro',  near  Barnsley 

•Erection  of  Schools 


By  whom  Required. 


Commissioners  .. 

North  Eastern  Railway 
Richmond (Surreyl  I'.C 


T^ldeslejj  Tl-ancs; 

Elland  Local' Board  . ' 
Aveyron  Prefecture  . . 
Director  of  Contracts 
Com.  of  H.  M.  Works 


Stuart  Building  Club 


-ewis  Hughes 

way  Co.  of  Ireland  . 


Milloin  (Cumberland) 

School  Board 

Cadiz  Prov.  Deputatn 

District  Committee  . . 
Foleshill  School  Board 

Pentyrch  School  Bd. 
Leeds  Corporation . . 
Northumberland  C.  C. 
St.  Alban’s  Union  .... 
Ktbw-ortli  (Leicester! 
Burial  Board 


e Count 

Burnley  Union 

Messrs.  Howard  A 

Bullough,  Lint 

Whitechapel  Union  .. 

Liberal  Club 

Colchester  Corp 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 


E.J.  Lovegrove. 
T.  W.  E.  Higgens 

1-.  J.  C.  May 

G.  Hodgson 


T.  W.  Travers 

Horsfall  A Williams 
Official  


Settle  A Farmer . 


G.  & J.  Steaue 

R.  Y.  Evans 
T.  Hewson  .... 
J.  Cresswell  — 
T.  F.  Woodman 


Kcites  & Fosbrooke.. 

Official  

S.  Keighley 


H.  Ross 

Bruce  J.  Capell  ... 
Brown  & Gordon  . 

B.  Binyon 

D.  Dodgson 


J.  Jackson 

G.’  A. 3 Wilson  ! " 
G.  E.  T.  Laurenc 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Standing  Joint  Com. 
Burnley  Corporation 
Lccles  Corporation  .. 
Carlisle  Corporation  . . 

•Surveyor'^  Assistant 

•Surveyor  ami  Draughtsman 

SfcaiV':::::::: 

do. 

i^ios  ‘wcekiy 

•Manager  of  Sewerage  Works  

Pipe  Inspector  

• -i  Highways  

1 eddington  Loc.  Bd. 
Wednesbury  Corp.  . . 
Brighton  Council  .... 

■it.  weekly.  A'c 

7/.  .-s  per  week  

40S.  weekly  

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions , p.  iv.  Contracts , pp.  iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments , p.  xx.  and  xxi. 


Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons*  show-room  and  big  foundry.  - 
Fhcenix-court  commemorates  a tavern  by  that  name 
which  the  writer  of  a history  of  the  Press-yard  I 
(.London,  1717),  a prisoner  therein,  amongst  the  i 
^cots  rebels  of  the  T5,  says  was  added  to  the  gaol  : 
by  one  of  the  keepers,  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, “in  the  times  of  usurpation."  Warwick, 
formerly  Eldenesse,  lane,  is  named  after  the  Nevills, 
Earls  of  Warwick,  whose  house  stood  over  the 
site  of  the  present  square. 

Kirkstall  Abbey. — Adverting  to  our  paragraph 
of  December  31,  and  others,  ante,  we  may  mention 
that  in  the  “ White  " Gallery,  British  Museum,  will 
be  found  three  views,  in  water-colour,  of  the  ruins  as 
they  appeared  ninety  years  ago.  Two  of  the 
drawings  showing  the  abbey  from  its  north  and 
south  sides  (1803)  are  by  P.  S.  Munn  : the  other  is 
the  work  of  Gandon  ( 1742 — 1823). 

Steam  Cranes.  — Messrs.  Grafton  & Co.,  of 
Vulcan  Works,  Bedford,  have  issued  a catalogue  in 
which  the  various  descriptions  of  steam  cranes  which  j 
they  manufacture  are  illustrated  and  described. 
The  illustrations  are  taken  from  photographs  of  j 
the  actual  cranes  and  are  very  well  executed,  w hilst  ■ 
there  is  a concise  and  useful  description  attached  to 
each.  The  suggestions  to  purchasers  on  the  first 
page  should  also  prove  useful  to  those  not  ex- ! 
perienced  in  such  matters.  The  majority  of  the 
cranes  dealt  with  are  of  the  locomotive  type  and  are 
self-contained.  The  fixed  steam  crane  without 
boiler  is  a good  arrangement  for  positions  where 
steam  can  be  obtained  from  main  boilers.  It  is 
astonishing  how  often  coal  is  wasted  by  keeping  the 
separate  boiler  of  a crane  under  steam  when  the 
work  is  intermittent,  the  cost  of  fuel  sometimes  being 
simply  enormous  compared  to  the  load  raised ; 
added  to  which  the  small  vertical  boilers  of  steam 
cranes  are  generally,  and  necessarily,  wasteful 
generators  even  if  the  demand  be  pretty  constant. 
It  is  a convenient  plan,  too,  to  have  the  foundations 
mainly  above  ground  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

Reredos,  Holy  Trinity  Parish  Church, 
Liverpool. — The  new  reredos  which  has  been 
placed  in  Holy  Trinity  Parish  Church,  Parliament- 
street,  Liverpool,  was  recently  dedicated  by  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  H.  Postance.  It  is 
constructed  of  oak,  and  is  elaborately  carved 
throughout.  It  is  divided  into  three  principal  com- 
partments, the  centre  one  being  formed  into  a 
canopy  containing  the  large  gilded  oak  cross,  which 
stands  on  a pedestal.  Central  canopies  are  also 
constructed  in  the  wings,  on  either  side,  which 
contain  statuettes  of  angels  bearing  respectively  the 
Paten  and  the  Chalice.  The  whole  is  finished  with 


traceried  and  carved  cornice  and  cresting.  Above  1 
the  retable  on  the  side  wings  is  inscribed  the  words,  | 
“To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of 
James  Harrison ; erected  by  his  son,  Heath 
Harrison.”  Tapestry  curtains  separate  the  reredos 
from  the  surrounding  decorations.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter,  j 
from  the  design  of  the  architect,  Mr.  C.  E.  Deacon.  | 

Iron  and  Steel  Structures. — Bridge  builders  1 
have  been  well  employed  during  the  past  year,  but 
exports  have  been  restricted,  and  it  is  on  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  the  home  demand  that  the  prin- 
cipal works  have  had  to  depend.  On  all  the  main 
lines  of  railway  renewals  and  widening  of  bridges 
are  taking  place,  involving  considerable  expenditure  1 
in  foundations  and  other  work  at  the  sites  of  erec-  ' 
tion.  The  growing  traffic  has  rendered  necessary 
also  new  or  enlarged  station  buildings  in  London 
and  the  principal  towns,  and  much  more  work  of  I 
the  same  kind  is  needed  in  the  immediate  future. 
Iron  and  steel  are  every  year  taking  a more  im-  j 
portant  place  in  architectural  designs,  large  hotels, 
theatres,  banks,  and  warehouses  being  constructed 
with  a metallic  framework,  which  economises  space. 
The  low  price  of  steel  has  encouraged  such  methods. 
The  mere  reduction  in  weight  which  steel  allows  is 
often  valuable,  but  sometimes  the  dimensions  and 
sizes  of  parts  usual  in  iron  are  adopted  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  steel  taken  in  the  greater  strength  and 
security  so  obtained.  During  the  coming  year  im- 
provement may  be  looked  for  in  a renewed  demand 
from  Australia  and  South  America,  many  much 
needed  works  having  been  postponed  for  want  of 
money. — From  Matheson  dr*  Grant's  Engineering 
Trades'  Report. 

Proposed  Improvements  at  Southport.— 
The  Southport  Town  Council  resolved  on  the 
3rd  inst.  to  reject  a 15,000/.  scheme  for  developing 
the  foreshore,  and  adopted  instead  an  enlarged 
scheme  estimated  to  cost  20,000/.  on  the  first  outlay. 
The  adopted  scheme  embraces  an  outer  marine  drive ; 
the  joining  of  the  two  marine  lakes,  to  form  a fifty- 
acre  sheet  of  water  for  boating  and  bathing ; and  the 
lakes  to  be  crossed  by  a five-span  bridge.  The  new 
drive  will  be  24  ft.  wide,  with  a footpath  on  the  sea 
side,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  add  an  electric 
I tramway,  electricity  works  being  about  to  be 
i constructed. 

j Exhibition  in  Batavia. — Next  autumn  an 
industrial  and  agricultural  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
Batavia.  The  exhibits  will  include  architecture, 
j carpentry,  mining,  steam,  gas,  and  petroleum 
j engines,  turbines,  electrical  apparatus,  &c.  In- 
I tending  exhibitors  are  to  apply  to  M.  J.  H.  de 
j Buosz,  Rokin  6o,  Amsterdam. 


Plumbing. — The  Corporation  of  Halifax  have 
announced  their  intention  not  to  appoint  any 
plumbers  as  " Corporation  Authorised  Plumbers  " 
unless  they  are  upon  the  register  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers. 

Removal.  — Mr.  G.  Shrewsbury,  late  of  36, 
Gray's  Inn-road,  announces  his  removal  to  “ Calda 
Works,  Station-road,  Camberwell,  S.  E. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  13. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  on 
“The  Influence  of  Byzantine  Art  in  Italy  from  the  Sixth 
to  the  Twelfth  Century."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  E.  Hulme  on  “The  Design  and  Construction  of  a 
Road-way  Bridge  over  the  River  Cam."  7.30  p.m. 

Society  0/  Arts  (Howard  Lectures). — Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin  on  “The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
from  Central  Stations."  I.  8 p.m. 

Monday,  January  i6. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects. — (1)  The 
President,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  will  deliver  an 
address  to  Students  ; (2)  Mr.  William  Emerson,  Honorary 
Secretary,  will  offer  “Some  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
| Students'  Work";  (3)  Presentation  of  Prizes  ; (4) 

Presentation  to  the  Institute  of  the  subscription  portrait  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  past  President.  8 p.m. 

Livet pool  Architectural  Society. — Professor  Mackay 
on  “ The  Teaching  of  Architecture  in  the  New  University." 
6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  17. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers . — Discussion  on  Mr.  J. 
Emerson  Dowson's  paper  on  “ Gas-Power  for  Electric 
Lighting.”  8 p.m. 

Statistical  Society. — Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  on  “ The 
Reorganization  of  Our  Labour  Department.”  7.45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  18. 

British  Archceological  Association—  (1)  Mr.  T.  Cann 
Hughes  on  “The  Misereres  of  Chester  Cathedral";  (2) 
Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  on  “ The  Old  Traders  Signs  in  Duck- 
lane."  8 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Mr.  G.  Ambrose 
Lee  on  “ English  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry."  7.30  p.m. 

Society  0/  Arts. — Mr.  B.  H.  Brough  on  “The  Mining 
Industries  of  South  Africa."  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution. — 
Annual  Meeting.  8.30  p.m.  . 

Thursday,  Tanuary  10. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers. — Students'  visit  to  the 
Works  of  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons,  & Field,  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  S.E.  2.30  p.m. 

Society  0/  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Mr.  D.  Cunningham 
on  “ Harbours,  and  the  Discharging  of  Vessels."  8 p.m. 

Friday,  January  20. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Howard  Lectures). — Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin  on  “ The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
from  Central  Stations."  II.  8 p.m. 
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RECENT  TATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

B. — Cowls  : G.  F.  Harrington. — This  invention  consists 
of  further  improvements  in  the  cowl  and  shaft  arrangements 
described  in  the  inventor's  previous  patents  of  January  24, 
1883,  No.  387,  and  January  30,  1884,  No.  2,404.  As  the 
oil  in  which  the  cowls  revolve  to  trap  them  with  the  shafts 
is  liable  to  become  so  thick  in  cold  weather  as  to  prevent 
the  cowls  revolving,  glycerine  instead  of  oil  is  employed  ; 
and  instead  of  making  the  shafts  of  wicker-work  and  cement, 
and  of  cement  only,  they  are  made  of  steel  or  other  suitable 
metal. 

1,024. — Heating  Buildings:  J.  Evans.— The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  utilise  the  waste  heat  in  kitchen  and 
other  lower  rooms  for  heating  the  upper  rooms,  or  bed- 
rooms. Hot  air  chambers  are  constructed  behind  or  within 
the  kitchen  or  other  ranges  or  fireplaces,  having  inlets  for 
fresh  air  at  the  bottom,  and  outlets  for  the  heated  air  at  the 
top.  The  hot  air  is  then  carried  by  pipes  or  other  means 
to  the  chambers  above,  and  admitted  to  such  chambers 
preferably  by  means  of  hollow  skirtings  made  of  metal,  or 
other  suitable  substance,  having  valves  at  intervals  to 
admit  into  the  rooms  at  the  points  required.  When  not 
required  it  can  be  turned  outside,  or  allowed  to  escape  up 
the  ordinary  chimney. 

I4iI32- — Saw  Handles:  W.  A.  Brantley. — This  inven- 
tion particularly  relates  to  a detachable  handle  socket  for 
cross-cut  and  other  like  saws,  so  constructed  that  it 
instantly  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  saw.  The  socket 
receiving  the  wood  handle  is  made  somewhat  similar  in  form 
to  those  in  use,  being  in  sheet  steel  folded  over,  and  the  two 
sides  riveted  together  with  a distance  piece  between, 
leaving  a space  for  the  entrance  of  the  saw.  Through  the 
sides  of  the  socket  in  the  saw-space  is  made  a slot,  or  hole, 
and  a corresponding  hole  is  made  in  the  end  of  the  saw  to 
receive  the  end  of  a removable  catch  bolt.  On  one  side  of 
the  socket  is  fixed  a short  lever,  supported  near  the  centre 
upon  an  pxis  or  pin  passing  through  a bracket,  one  end  of 
the  lever  terminates  in  a catch  bolt,  which  can  pass  through 
the  slot  or  opening.  Under  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  is 
a spring,  its  action  being  to  keep  the  catch  bolt  in  position. 
When  this  end  of  the  lever  and  spring  are  depressed  the 
catch  bolt  is  withdrawn  and  the  saw  is  released. 

. 1,101. — Cowls:  H.  L.  llansen  and  others.  — This 
invention  is  designed  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  flow 
""  passage  of  water  into  or  through  the  ventilating  shaft, 
some  time  allowing  the  ingress 


current  of  air  equal  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  shaft. 
Although  primarily  designed  for  use  on  ship-board,  it  may- 
be applied  to  shafts  for  ventilating  other  structures  or 
buildings.  It  consists  essentially  in  constructing  a trumpet- 
mouthed cowl,  with  an  upward  turn  or  bend  in  the  shaft 
above  the  head  of  the  mouth,  and  with  a ball  or  other  valve 
and  valve  seating  below,  against  which  the  valve  is  floated, 
at  which  point  the  tube  is  enlarged,  and  if  a quantity  of 
water  enters  at  the  mouth,  or  be  dashed  against  the 
ventilator,  it  prevents  the  same  from  entering  the  vertical 
shaft  or  other  compartment  by  the  said  ball  or  valve  closing 
the  tube.  0 

18,298.— Water  Closets:  M.  J.  Adams.— This  im- 
provement consists  111  the  form  of  the  pan  and  trap  and 
closet  generally,  and  in  the  means  employed  to  effect  its 
cleansing.  The  bottom  of  the  closet  is  formed  obliquely', 
with  a back  nearly  straight.  The  outlet  is  projected  out- 
wards directly  from  the  sloping  or  oblique  bottom  of  the 
closet,  and  it  is  trumpet-mouthed,  thus  all  matter  falling 
into  the  pan  slides  down  into  the  trap.  The  flush  is  sc 
directed  that  it  acts  freely  upon  the  contents  of  the  trap 
driving  them  outwards.  The  closet  pan  and  trap  can  thu< 
be  cleansed  with  about  half-a-^allon  of  water,  instead  of  the 
usual  two  gallons  now  required.  As  a special  flushing 
arrangement  for  the  closet,  or  it  may  be  used  for  any  other 
suitable  closet,  the  inventor  prefers  to  use  a flushing  rim  of 
metal,  or  other  suitable  material,  made  separate  from  the 
pan  closet  itself,  and  formed  as  a perforated  or  slotted  tube. 
This  gives  the  spray  or  flush  to  the  closet.  This  apparatus 
is  attached  to  the  closet  by  means  of  a flange,  forming  : 
part  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  th. 
closet  pan.  To  this  spray  or  flushing  pipe  is  attached  - 
nozzle  or  connexion  for  the  water  supply  used  for  flushing 
18,803.— Fireproof  Walls,  See.  : E.  Alsdorff.— This 
patent  refers  to  what  is  described  as  a fireproof,  self-support- 
ing, and  sound-proof  wall  partition,  or  ceiling,  which,  apart 
from  the  external  framework,  consists  ofa  metallic  skeleton  of 
rolled  beams  or  bars,  and  wires  or  flat  irons  arranged  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  a lattice  girder,  and  of  plastic  mineral 
matter  cast  m,  so  as  to  fill  up  and  cover  the  skeleton.  It 
is  claimed  that,  besides  the  great  economy  in  space,  the 
walls  are  thoroughly  fireproof,  impermeable  to  sound,  very 
strong,  stable,  and  self-contained.  The  cross  irons  used 
may- be  made  of  any’  suitable  strength  and  shape,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  partition  wall  required.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  is  preferably  about  S centimetres,  but  may- 
be larger.  The  plastic  mineral  material  to  be  cast  between 
the  bars  consists  preferably  of  ceiling  plaster  and  coal  slag 
or  clinkers,  or  of  siliceous  sand  and  plaster  of  Paris  or 
cement. 

New  Applications  for  Letters  Patent. 
December  19.-23,352,  E.  Taylor,  Electrically  Operated 
Locks.— 23,354,  T.  Holmes  and  R.  Williams,  Pipe  Joint 
7-  & R‘  Lees-  Circular  Moulding  Machines 
for  Woodworking.— 23,376,  T.  Ablett,  Construction  of  Fire- 
proof Floors.— 23,306,  A.  Ward,  Fitment  for  Mantelpieces 
—23,406,  H.  Buchan,  Sanitary  Traps  for  Baths  and 
Lavatory  Basins. 

December  20.— 23,413,  J.  Shanks,  Water  Closets  and 
water  Supply  Apparatus  for  same.— 23,416,  G.  Maxwell 
Concrete  Construction.— 23,439,  P-  Halliwell  and  J.  Hamp- 
son,  Apparatus  for  Drawing  Smoke  from  Chimneys,  also 
for  Ventilating  Buildings.— 23,444,  H.  German,  Herring- 
bone Street  or  Br1dgmg.-23.445,  J.  Sutton,  Chimney 
4 LSa_i3,47r4’  S‘  ,GrUter-  Gattlce  for  use  in  Building 
Arched  Roofs  and  other  Constructions.  — 23,482  W. 
Thompson,  Hand  Braces  or  Tools  for  inserting  or  with- 
drawing Screws,  &c.— 23,484,  H.  Gibbon  and  W.  Tyers 
Joining  and  Coupling  Pipes  and  Tubes.— 23,490  L.' 

Sagendooph,  Metallic  Ceilings  and  Plates  for  same.  ’ 
December  21.-23,541,  H.  Greenwood,  Machinery  for 
Dovetailing  in  Wood.— 23,564,  H.  Joly,  Lattice  Truss  or 
23i572i  S.  de  Tenanti  and  j.  Noad,  Manufacture 
of  White  Lead.  -23,618,  T.  Fletcher,  Greenhouses  and 
other  Horticultural  Buildings. 

December  22.  — 23,636,  W.  Allardice,  Fire  Grates.  — 
23,638,  E.  and  S.  Collier,  Roofing  Tiles  with  a Rough  Sur- 
face.—26,345,  G.  Pearce,  Machinery  for  Sawing  and  Boring 


ments,  Paving,  Paving  Tiles,  Artificial  Stone,  &c. — 23,825, 
H.  Skewes,  Combined  Moulding,  Planing,  and  Sawing 
Machines. — 23,829,  F.  Clere,  Construction  of  Window 
Sashes  to  Facilitate  Cleaning,  &c. 

December  27. — 23,864,  J.  Adair,  Bakers'  Ovens. — 23,871, 
A.  Rendle,  Glazed  Structures. — 23,884,  H.  Leggott,  Fire 
Grates. — 23,921,  E.  Morand,  Expansion  in  Water  Pipes,  to 
Prevent  Bursting  by  Frost. 

December  28. — 23,947,  W.  Brooks,  Flushing  Apparatus 
and  Water  Closets. — 23,964,  J.  Wright,  Sash  Fasteners. — 
23,975,  W.  Home  and  F.  Ham,  Non-Slippery  Pavements. 

December  29. — 23,982,  T.  Twyford,  Water  Closets  or 
Water  Closet  Basins. — 24,002,  J.  Harrison,  Sash  Fasteners. 

December  30. — 24,044,  D.  Gill,  Method  of  Isolating 
Rooms  in  Private  Houses  and  other  buildings. — 24,102, 
J.  Crook,  Step  Ladders. 

December  31. — 24,112,  J.  Preston,  Rain  Water,  Soil,  and 
Waste  Pipes,  &c. — 24,117,  J.  Parker,  Water  Closet  Seats. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

18.627,  J-  Thorrold  and  J.  Kendrick,  Fastening  for  Door 
Knobs. — 19,469,  A.  Dixon,  Window  Fastener. — 19,502,  C. 
Horton,  Water  Closets.— 19,589,  N.  Simmons,  Flushing 
Valve  for  Water  Pipes,  Soil  Pipes,  Sewers,  See. — 20,242,  T. 
Bennett,  Gauge  for  use  when  Cutting  Tongucd  and  Grooved 
Boards,  Wooden  Mouldings,  &c.— 20,412,  J.  Kaye,  Kaye’s 
Patent  Wedge  Locks. — 20,742.  H.  Evans,  Waste  Water 
Flushing  Closet. — 20,743,  H.  Watson,  Smoke  Preventing 
Cowl. — 20,767,  E.  Preston,  Siphon  Waste  Water  Pre- 
venters.— 21,165,  E.  Peers  and  F.  Jukes,  Drain  or  Sewage 
Pipes,  and  in’Jointstherefor.— 21,203,  p-  Robinson,  Girders, 
Sectioned  Metal,  &c.,  in  Iron  and  Steel  and  other  Metals. 
— 21,236,  R.  Williamson  and  J.  Dyson,  Archimedean  Screws. 
21,417,  W.  Bradford,  Disinfecting  Apparatus. — 21,465,  G. 
Light,  Siphon  Drain  Traps. — 21,492,  G.  Thornton,  Indi- 
cators for  Doors,  &c. — 21,510,  R.  Ecroyd,  Substitute  for 
Earthenware  Tiles  for  Domestic  Fireplaces,  Lavatories, 
Walls,  &c. — 21,580,  W.  Bevitt,  Prevention  of  Down- 
Draught  in  Chimneys. — 21,583,  P.  Robinson,  Production 
or  Part  Production  of  Girders  and  other  Sectioned 
Metals  and  in  Machinery  to  be  employed  therefor. — 21,585, 
H.  Fear,  Locksand  Latches  or  Combined  Locks  and  Latches. 
— 21,880,  C.  Casalonga,  Heating  Rooms  and  other  Spaces. 
—21,851,  J.  Ferguson,  Fireproof  Building  Construction. — 
21,853,  U.  Warsop,  Hinges  for  Doors,  Sic.— 21,890,  E. 
Kemp,  Wood  Turning  Lathes.  — 21,891,  F.  Allison, 
Window  Sash  Fasteners.  — 21,958,  R.  Smillie  and  W. 
Wallace,  Sjeam  and  Water  Pipes.— 22,030,  C.  Stevens, 
Device  for  Securing  Doors,  French  Windows,  &c.— 22,036, 
W.  and  E.  Freeman,  Water  Closets. — 22, 055,  J.  Hilton  and 
J.  Rostron,  Imitation  Marble  and  Granite  Slabs  or 
Blocks. — 22,098,  F.  Crane,  Paints  and  Driers. — 22,104, 
H.  Mardon,  Drying  Sheds  and  Kilns  for  Bricks,  Tiles, 
&c.—  22,169,  A.  Franklin,  Glass  Cutting,  whereby  an 
ordinary  Glazier's  Diamond  may  be  employed,  for  Cutting 
Glass  in  circles  of  any  required  size.— 22,275,  W.  Youlten, 
Sliding  Windows.— 22,381,  W.  Price,  Screws  for  Joiners' 
and  other  use. — 22. 400,  C.  Gibbs  and  C.  Couse,  Heating 
Bakers'  Ordinary  Brick  Ovens. — 22,541,  J.  Spencer,  Fire- 
grates or  Fireplaces. —22,574,  J.  Noel,  Chimney  or 
Ventilator  Tops.— 22,634,  J.  Hamblet,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Quar- 
ries, and  Paving  Blocks. — 22,679,  W.  Copping,  Sash  Win- 
dows, hung  upon  Lines  and  Pulleys,  and  Fittings  for  same. 
— 22,720,  j.  Challis,  Damp  Proof  Boards  for  Constructive 
Work,  Roofing,  &c. — 22,842,  A.  Thrower,  Girders.— 

1,  A.  Forth  and  G.  Yate,  Electrical  Fittings. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 

66,  H.  Simester,  Ventilation. — 1,973,  J-  Shubrook  and 
W.  Belemore,  Firegrates  or  Stoves. — 2,161,  A.  Kershaw, 
Ventilators. — 2,964,  M.  Kann,  Apparatus  for  Use  in 
Working  Stone. — 3,215,  C.  Pryce,  Kilns. — 3,302,  W.  Jones, 
Water  Waste  Preventer. — 3,465,  D.  Andrew,  Drain  Sewer 
and  like  Pipes. — 3,466,  D.  Andrew,  Appliance  to  be  used 
in  Laying  Sewer  Drain  Pipes,  See.,  also  for  Testing  the 
same. — 3,671,  M.  Piper,  Door  or  other  Fastenings.— 3,778, 
J.  Asten,  Clip  for  Roofing  Slates  or  Tiles. — 3,801,  L.  and 
W.  Winnall,  Electric  Bells. — 16,528,  J.  Northcoft,  Door 
Bolts. — 17,278,  J.  Kirtley,  Generating  and  Forcing  Smoke, 
Sec.,  through  Pipes  or  Drains  for  Testing  and  similar 

garposes.— 21,822,  J.  Jones  and  R.  Williams,  Furniture  of 
ivoted  Window  Sashes,  part  of  which  is  applicable  to 
Sliding  Sashes  and  to  Doors. — 21,835,  W.  Ingram,  Valves 
for  Cisterns,  Sec. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .J 


BALLYMAHON  (Ireland).— Foradditionsandallerationsto  Work- 
house, for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson,  architect. 

*•  KeUy  - £575  ° I M.  Dalton, 

M.  A.  Mellon  675  o simile*  ... 

C.  Mayr  565  o | 

•'  Accepted. 


••£■197  I' 


BANSTEAD  (Surrey).— For  building  1 
tions  to  workshops  at  the  Kensington  and 

•-‘t, C.  Harston.  Architects.  15,  Lcadenhall-stieci 

\V.  Baylor  £570  1 j.  B.  Potter*  . 

Hunter  & Bryant  513  | Stewart  & Co. , 

• Accepted. 


BECKENHAM.— For  the  paving  and  making-up  of  certain  nubli. 
and  private  roads  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  C.  B Carlton  1"  F 
Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  Beckenham  :—  ’ L h' 

Sultan-street. 

Griffith  & Co.  £S08  6 „ I Mowlem  & Co.,  West- 

Woodham&Fry  ....  4,818  , minster* £317,6  „ 

Mayo  & Co 37=  9 i|  *33710  o 

[Surveyor  s estimate,  £333  I5S.  9d.J 


Ltm 


•r  Hayne-road. 

■ 8 | Mayo  & Co. 


Chancery-lane. 

Griffith  & Co  £3,8  I Mayo  & Co 

Woodham  & Fry  282  | Mowlem  & Co  • 

[Surveyor  s estimate,  £235.] 

* Accepted. 
Gitydor-road. 

Griffith  & Co.  £756  9 4 I Mayo  & Co 

Woodham  & Fry  ... . 005  0 o | Mowlem  & Co.*. 

* Accepted. 


Church -i 

£372 

"[Survey 


I Mayo  & Co.  .. 
| Mowlem  & Co.* 
timate,  £260.] 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Accepted  for  cabinet 
pewtermg  at  the  Grand  Hotel  buffet,  Fir  Vale  Bol 
Messrs,  uore  & P-'-1-'"  m-  c h...  . 

H.  & F.  War 


fittings,  and 

"Intel  Outlet,  Fir  Vale,  Bournemouth  lor 
Mr.  E.  Hawker,  architect,  Bournemouth. 
" £'530  o o 


BRISTOL.-Forth 


Holbrow,  s 
S.  Turner. 


1 Labour  Home,  lor 
£3SS  • 


I H.  E.  Wild  (accepted)  ..£,98  , 


BRISTOL.— For  

Kingswood,  for  Mr.  P.  Owei 
street.  Bristol  :— 

C.  Clark  £,94 

l.  Brown  (accepted)  ....  ,50 


BRISTOL.— Accepted  for  pulling  down 
houses  in  Wine-street  and  Mary-le-port-sti 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect,  Wellingu 
street,  Bristol.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

Geo.  Humphreys,  Bristol  

1 en  other  tenders  received. 


ul  the  erection  of  w 
Jt  for  Mr.  W.  Ver, 
■chambers,  12,  Briri 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/, o/»  15/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu.  2/4  3/0 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/5 /'o  4/10/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir.  Dantsic,  &c.  ,/io/o  3/10/0 

Oak,  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/10/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  2/, 0/0  5/0/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  5/0/0  6/0/0 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 

eals,  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  ,00  7/10/0  10/0/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  7/10/0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

,st  yellow  . 


Do.  2nd  yellow 

Do.  white 

Swedish 


. xo/io/o  14/10/0 
8/, 0/0  9/10/0 
7/10/0  9/10/0 
7/,0/c  " ’ 


0/0/34 


METALS. 
—Pig,  in  8cot- 


2/1/114  < 
5/17/6  < 


1 S/0/0  17/0/0 

J /,o/o  10/0/0 
/,o/o  ,1/0/0 


Do.  do.  2nd  

Do.  do.  3rd  &c. 

Do.  Spruce, 

Do.  do.  3rd  __ 

2nd  6/10/0  8/o'o 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/, 0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/10/0  ,5/, 0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

1st 0/8/0  0/14/0 

Do.  end  .... 0/7/0  0/10/t 


December  23.-23  717,  S.  Vigers,  Expansion  Joints  for 
Floors. — 23,743,  C.  Henderson,  Sash  Fastener. 

December  24.-23,771,  A.  Browne,  Bricks,  Blocks,  Orna- 


Othcr  qualitic- 
Ccdar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Honduras,  ,.&c  ,j. 

Mahogany.  Cuba  /4I 

St.  Domingo, 

,,  . carK°  av.  /4 

Mexican  do.  do.  /< 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /4I 

Honduras  do.  ..  /c 
Box,  Turkey  ton  4W0 

Rose,  Rio ,0/0/0 

Bahia  1 9/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft.  0/0/6 

Porto  Rico 0/0/7 


731  7) 

a 


land 

Bar,  Welsh. 

London  

Do.  do.  at  works 
in  Wales . . . ... . . 5,7/6  5/, 0/0 

0.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 

COPPER— British, 
cake  and  ingot  49/15/0  50/5/0 
Best  selected  . . 51/0/0  51/5/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 59/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 46/2/6  46/10/0 

YELLOWM  F-T  a Lib  0/0/5)  0/0, 'sJ 
L E AD  — Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/16/3  9/17/6 

English  com. 

brands  ,0/0/0  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English. 

6 lbs.  per  sq:  ft. 

and  upwards u/5/6  0/0/0 

-f'P®."- •■■••:••  i*/i5/o  0/0/0 

7 ' M C — English 


IJas-Whyatt  £87  11 

K.  S.  Webster  (accepted)  74  < 
1 [All  of  Hucknali  Torknrd.J 


Corporation.  Mr.  J.  1 
Hall,  Cardiff:— 
Staveley  Coal  & Iron 


irsa,; 


, 5.908  ; 


wport,  Mon.*.. 
•Accepted. 


CORK.— Accepted  for  rebuilding  Ipremises.  John-streel  for  M» 

Daniel  flegarty,  Fish-street,  Cork  £6?0  0 Q 

ECCLES  (Lancs.).— For  paving  and  kerbingwork.  Franklin-stror, 

&c„  for  the  Town  Council.  .Mr.  Arthur  C fuiW  l / f 
Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Eccles: — 1 l,,ley’  Borough 

Wm  Prescott  £,,8  ,8  5 | Robert  Lomax,  Eccles 

Snape  A Son  69  u 3 | (accepted)  IQ  ^ 


Mon- 


v'ieflle 

‘•"iffne  

TIN— Straits..  , 

Australian 

English  Ingot: 


22/10/0  0/0/0 
23/0/0  0/0/0 

90/17/6  91/7/6 

91/12/6  92/2/6 
94I0/0  95/0/0 
92/5 'o  92/10/0 
92/5/0  92/10/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  ,9/0/0  19/5/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  26/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 23/10/0  24/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 26/10/0  27/0/0 

Rapeseea,  English 

pale 24/10/0  24/15/0 

Do.  brown  23/0,0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref ,9/, 0/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  2i/o'o 

Lubricating.  U.S.  4'o/o  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/17/6  o/,8'6 
Archangel 0/1276  0/0/0 


£ wTerk 

l>.  R.  Holdawayt  . 


FAKEHAM  (Hants).— For  alterations  and  r 
-(Chester,  for  the  School  Hoard.  Mr,  W 
own  Hall.  Fareham.  Hants  - 

T paiSaU>I  '^’932  I -1"  Grockercll 

G.  H.  A-  A.  Blackmail 8: 

G.  Stallurd  s, 

* Accepted. 

GUILDFORD.  — For  building  a residence  (exclusive  of  stoves 
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Corroyer's  “ Gothic  Architecture." 

we  do  not  learn 
to  understan  d 
Gothic  architec- 
ture it  will  not 
be  for  want  of 
new  treatises  and 
new  theories  on 
the  subject.  The 
new  theories  are 
in  fact  almost  a 
necessity  now  for 
.anyone  who  wishes  to  produce  a book  on 
Gothic  architecture.  What  may  be  called 
the  central  and  the  sound  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  regard  to  the  history,  development, 
and  essential  characteristics  of  this  school 
•of  architecture,  has  been  so  much  dwelt 
upon  and  illustrated,  that  except  in  regard  to 
additional  drawings  of  examples  not  hitherto 
well  known,  or  not  before  published  (which 
are  always  welcome),  there  seems  no 
room  for  a new  author  to  say  much  unless  he 
has, a new  theory  to  advance.  Thus  we  had 
mot  long  ago  the  book  by  an  American 
iprofessor,  Mr.  Moore,  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  show,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
treatise  in  the  English  language,  that  Gothic 
was  a purely  French  architecture,  and  that 
nothing  out  of  France  had  any  claim  to  be 
called  Gothic  at  all,  or  to  be  regarded  with 
•any  respect.  This  has  been  for  so  long  the 
expressed  opinion  of  French  architects  (as 
we  have  observed  from  time  to  time  in 
noticing  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
“Encyclopedic  de  l’Architecture ”),  that  this 
resource  for  novelty  of  view  is  completely 
•cut  off  from  them  ; it  has  long  become  only 
a parrot-cry.  So  accomplished  a student 
and  practitioner  of  Gothic  architecture  as 
M.  Corroyer,  whose  name  is,  we  hope, 
familiar  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  capable  of  the  French  architects 
•of  the  day,  must  therefore  look  for  some 
•other  means  of  giving  individuality  to  his 
book*  on  Gothic  architecture. 

This  special  feature  which  characterises 

* 11  Gothic  Architecture  ” : by  Edouard  Corroyer,  Archi- 
tect to  the  French  Government  and  Inspector  of  Diocesan 
Edifices.  English  translation  ; edited  by  Walter  Armstrong, 
<iirector  of  frbe  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  London  : 
•Seeley  & Co.  1893. 


his  book  consists  in  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Gothic  form  of  vault.  This  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  the  natural 
descendant,  through  the  Romanesque  build- 
ings, from  the  quadripartite  vault  of  the 
Romans,  gradually  modified  and  elaborated 
under  the  influence  of  the  practical  difficulties 
presented  by  the  round  arch  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  by  the  manipulation  of  ribs 
of  necessarily  differing  curvatures  starting 
from  and  meeting  at  common  points.  The 
steps  of  this  development  are  so  obvious  and 
follow  so  naturally  on  one  another,  that  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  past  history 
of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  architecture 
seems  to  show  us  the  whole  process 
in  operation  before  the  mental  eye.  But 
M.  Corroyer  rudely  disturbs  all  this 
panorama  of  the  history  of  the  Gothic  vault. 
Apparently  such  an  origin  was  not  sufficiently 
French  for  him.  His  endeavour  is  to  show 
that  the  Gothic  vault  developed  from  a class 
of  buildings  which  in  one  sense  are  peculiarly 
French,  though  they  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  strongly  influenced  by  Byzan- 
tine architecture  ; viz  : the  early  domical- 
roofed  churches  of  the  type  of  Angouleme 
and  Perigueux.  The  general  idea  that  St. 
Front  at  Perigueux  is  suggested  by  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  M.  Corroyer  scouts  : — “ The 
cupola  of  St.  Front,  which  we  may  reason- 
ably call  the  mother  cupola  of  France,  was 
not  an  imitation  of  that  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  for  both  were  based  on  the  church 
built  by  Justinian  at  Constantinople,  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  But  the  form 
thus  imported  into  Aquitaine  received  such 
modification  and  development,  as  to  make  it 
virtually  an  original  achievement.”  Having 
thus  claimed  the  Aquitainian  architecture  as 
practically  French,  and  denied  any  indebted- 
ness to  Italy,  we  have  next  to  show  that  the 
whole  system  of  Gothic  vaulting  sprang  from 
these  domed  churches,  and  that  thus  the 
Gothic  style  radiates  from  the  South  of 
France.  If  the  reader  naturally  asks  what  is 
the  connexion  between  the  domed  roof  of  St. 
Front  and  the  cross  vault,  he  is  told  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pendentive  of  the  cupola, 
which  “ gave  birth  to  the  intersecting  arch, 
which  is  the  main  feature  of  so-called 
Gothic.” 


In  what  sense  it  can  possibly  be  said  that 
the  Aquitainian  cupola  gave  birth  to  a feature 
which  had  existed  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  and  been  repeatedly  put  in  practice 
in  Romanesque  architecture,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand.  M.  Corroyer  seems  in  part 
to  be  led  away  by  the  similarity  between  the 
aspect  of  a dome  pendentive  and  that  of  a 
severy  of  a vault.  In  a certain  sense  they  are 
similar,  but  they  are  performing  very  different 
architectural  functions.  The  plea  upon 
which  the  author  gets  rid  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Roman  and  Romanesque  vault  in 
leading  up  to  the  Gothic  vault  is,  that  the 
Roman  intersecting  vault  had  no  built 
or  constructive  rib,  but  “ the  stones  at 
the  line  of  intersection  were  in  com- 
plete solidarity  with  the  filling  on  either 
side  in  which  they  were  buried.”  True 
enough,  but  surely  there  is  some  similarity 
between  a Roman  or  Romanesque  quadri- 
partite vault  without  a groin-rib,  and  the 
early  Gothic  quadripartite  vault  with  a built 
groin-rib.  The  method  of  construction  is 
different  in  detail,  but  the  main  principle  and 
the  main  appearance  are  the  same  ; whereas 
both  the  constructive  principle  and  the  aspect 
of  a domical  roof  are  perfectly  different.  Mr. 
Corroyer’s  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  penden- 
tive is  the  same  thing  as  the  later  vault  severy, 
because  its  surface  or  filling  is  bounded  at 
either  edge  by  a constructive  arch,  like  the 
constructive  arch  which  forms  the  rib  in 
complete  Gothic  vaulting. 

“ The  identity  of  function  in  the  pendentive  and  in 
the  Gothic  intersecting  arch,  both  constructed  as 
they  are  of  stones  dressed*  normally  to  their  curves, 
shows  that  thay  sprang  from  a common  origin, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  Aquitainian 
cupola  begat  the  intersecting  vault." 

M.  Corroyer  seems  to  forget  that  if  the 
cupola  were  erected  over  a square  of  solid 
walls,  the  pendentive  would  have  no  such 
bounding  arch  and  “set  up  normally  to  its 
curve,”  it  would  simply  represent  the  same 
thing  (in  another  position)  as  the  vaulting- 


* We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing.the 
original  with  the  translation,  but  if,  as  we  suspect, 
“ dressed  ” represents  “dresses”  in  the  French,  it  is  a very 
naive  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  “Dress6’ 
would  mean  “ placed  ” or  “set  up,"  which  is  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  author  dressed  " has  no  sense  at  all  in 
the  sentence  as  given  by  the  translator. 
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surface  of  a vault,  apart  from  the  vaulting-rib. 

In  short,  instead  of  regarding  the  vaulting- 
surfaces  and  ribs  of  a complete  Gothic  vault 
as  an  elaboration  of  the  normal  intersecting 
vault,  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  a series  of 
pendentives  placed  in  juxtaposition  at  dif- 
ferent angles;  ignoring  not  only  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  genesis  of  the  two  forms, 
but  the  important  fact  that  the  predentive  is 
a device  for  carrying  the  weight  of  the 
cupola,  whereas  the  vault-severy  carries 
nothing  but  itself. 

The  architectural  world  in  general  has 
long  regarded  the  type  of  architecture  shown 
in  the  Aquitaine  churches  as  a special  local 
phase  of  architecture,  having  a remarkable 
similarity  with  Byzantine  work,  and  illus- 
trating in  a very  marked  and  picturesque 
manner  the  former  prevalence  of  a special 
local  Byzantine  influence  in  the  district, 
arising  from  causes  which  one  cannot  now 
clearly  define.  It  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a special  chapter  of  French 
architecture,  standing  apart  from  the 
main  progress  of  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  architecture,  into  which  latter  it 
was  very  soon  absorbed ; that  is  to  say,  the 
semi-Byzantine  style  of  Aquitaine  reached 
no  high  development,  and  only  exists  in 
buildings  of  a very  early  Mediaeval  date. 
We  are  now  asked  to  regard  this  exceptional 
phase  of  early  French  architecture  as  the 
centraFpoint  of,'the  whole,  to  ignore  (almost) 
its  essentially  Byzantine  character,  and  to 
treat  this  dome-roofed  architecture  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  development  of  a 
vaulted-roof  architecture  which  has  no  re- 
semblance to  it  in  construction,  but  has  a 
direct  resemblance  to  the  vaulting  of  Roman 
and  early  Romanesque  architecture — and  all 
this  paradox  in  order  to  find  a purely  French 
origin  for  Gothic  architecture. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  paradoxical 
view  of  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture 
should  be  given  such  a prominent  place  in  a 
book  which  in  every  other  respect  is  an 
admirable  one.  The  chapter  to  which  we 
have  taken  exception  forms  but  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  volume,  but  it  is  the  leading 
feature  and  is  evidently  intended  to  be  the 
key  to  the  whole,  and  therefore  we  have  felt 
bound  to  give  special  prominence  to  it.  The 
illustrations  to  the  book  are  numerous  and 
mostly  well  executed,  and  sections  of  con- 
struction form  a large  proportion  of  them. 
The  chapter  (V.)  on  the  origin  of  the  flying 
buttress  is  excellent.  Chapters  VI.  and  VII., 
on  Churches  and  Cathedrals  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  collect  together  a 
number  of  sections  which  are  of  great  interest 
for  comparison,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  flying  buttresses.  In  speaking  of 
the  section  of  Beauvais,  the  author  draws 
attention  to  the  peculiar  hardihood  of  the 
builders  in  seating  the  intermediate  but- 
tresses, midway  between  the  centre  aisle 
and  the  large  external  buttresses,  to  a great 
extent  on  corbelling  within  the  line  of  the 
piers  which  form  their  proper  supports. 
As  he  observes,  the  wonder  is  that  a 
building  so  put  up  should  have  stood  at  all. 
In  the  following  chapter,  on  cathedrals  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
some  consideration  of  some  of  the  English 
Cathedrals  is  grudgingly  admitted.  Any- 
thing which  is  admirable  in  them  is  put  down 
to  French  influence,  including  the  choir  of 
Lincoln,  which  is  perhaps  about  as 
thoroughly  English  a piece  of  architecture  as 
could  be  found.  This  kind  of  special 
pleading  is  tolerably  harmless  in  the  English 
translation,  as  any  one  in  this  country  whose 
opinion  is  worth  anything  knows  how  much 
to  believe  of  it ; but  it  is  annoying  to 
think  of  these  statements  circulating  in 
France,  where  no  one,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, travels  or  makes  use  of  his  own  eyes  in 
studying  such  buildings,  and  where  all 
this  foolish  and  one-sided  depreciation 
of  English  Gothic  will  probably  be 
received  as  gospel.  "The  vast  and  mag- 
nificent Cathedral  of  Lincoln,”  we  are  told, 
" is  an  admirable  subject  for  comparative 
study.  Its  architecture  combines  most 
strikingly  the  characteristics  of  the  two 


nations.  It  blends  in  one  harmonious  whole 
the  massive  solidity  of  the  English  structure 
overlaid  with  detail,  formed  by  lines  vertical, 
rigid,  and  hard  as  iron,  and  the  mingled 
grace  and  strength  of  French  architecture, 
which  may  fitly  be  compared  with  gold,  in 
its  union  of  the  supple  and  durable,  ol 
solidity  and  power  of  resistance  equal  to 
those  of  the  less  precious  metals,  with  an 
adaptability  to  artistic  ends  far  greater.” 
Where  is  this  French  influence  in  Lincoln? 
The  supposed  English  hardness  is  certainly 
shown  in  the  illustrations  given,  which  seem 
purposely  drawn  in  a style  different  from  the 
drawings  which  illustrate  French  architecture. 

It  is  worth  note  that  the  author  has  nothing 
at  all  to  say  about  the  finest  characteristic 
of  English  cathedrals,  their  large  centre 
towers ; a feature  which,  as  Fergusson  has 
remarked,  the  French  builders  deprived  them- 
selves of  by  their  over-ambitious  efforts  at 
loftiness  and  slenderness  in  the  supports  of 
the  lower  structure,  leaving  nothing  for  a 
tower  to  stand  on,  thus  missing  entirely 
the  fine  composition  afforded  in  so 
many  of  our  cathedrals,  of  the  dominant 
central  tower  and  the  minor  western  towers, 
and  having  to  content  themselves  with  a mere 
fieche  at  the  crossing.  Surely  such  a feature 
as  the  central  tower  is  no  small  compensa- 
tion, to  say  the  least,  for  the  comparatively 
limited  height  of  the  English  cathedral. 

In  the  chapter  on  sculpture,  very  fully 
illustrated,  we  find  the  same  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  French  work,  which  indeed  in 
such  statues  as  those  of  Rheims  is  superior 
to  most  English  work ; yet  certainly  some 
reference  might  have  been  made  to  Wells, 
particularly  to  the  resurrection  sculptures, 
which  are  at  least  work  done  on  English 
ground,  though  perhaps  their  English  execu- 
tion may  be  questioned.  If  not  by  English 
hands,  however,  they  are  Italian  rather 
than  French.  And  if  the  author  admires  so 
much  the  leafage  sculpture  from  Mont  St. 
Michel,  he  might  have  found  at  Wells 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  of  even  finer 
style.  In  his  remark  as  to  the  influence  of 
Roman  sculpture  on  French  Mediaeval  work 
the  author  is  probably  right ; certainly  the 
treatment  of  the  drapery  in  the  examples 
from  Rheims  given  on  page  1 56  bears  out 
the  idea,  as  does  even  the  very  attitude  and 
pose  of  the  figures. 

In  the  chapter  on  abbeys  and  monastic 
institutions  there  is  a great  deal  of  valuable 
observation  and  illustration  collected  in  a 
small  space,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
great  pile  of  building  on  Mont  St.  Michel, 
on  which  the  author's  observations  are  of 
special  value  from  the  fact  that  he  was  for  a 
long  time  its  architectural  custodian,  until 
unworthily  removed  from  his  post  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  present  anti-ecclesiastical 
French  Government,  as  an  architect  of  too 
Mediaeval  a turn  of  mind  to  satisfy  an  en- 
lightened modern  people. 

A much  larger  proportion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  military  architecture  than  is 
generally  the  case  with  books  on  Gothic 
architecture,  and  this  portion  is  largely 
illustrated  with  plans  and  sketches  of  build- 
ings which  are  not  so  much  known  in 
England  as  the  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
Some  of  the  author's  remarks  in  connexion 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  have  a special 
interest  for  us  at  present.  M.  Corroyer 
believes  in  the  architect  as  a scientific  con- 
structor, and  "protests  against  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  architect  from  his  high  and  noble 
estate  to  the  rank  of  a mere  decorator, 
however  skilful.”  He  observes  on  another 
page : — 

' 1 The  system  by  which  the  architect  and  the 
engineer  have  each  their  separate  functions  and 
responsibilities  in  the  construction  of  the  same  build- 
ing was  unknown.  The  builder,  or  mason,  as  some 
would  have  him  called,  was  an  architect  in  the  fullest 
sense  ; he  himself  traced  the  diagrams  of  his  con- 
ceptions, and  directed  the  execution  of  every  detail, 
careful  alike  of  stability  and  beauty. 

It  is  a curious  and  disheartening  phenomenon  that 
such  a direct  contravention  of  the  principles  of 
Mediaeval  art  as  the  modern  system  of  divided 
responsibility  implies,  should  obtain  only  among  the 
French,  the  very  people  to  whom  Western  Europe 


owes  its  initiation  into  those  principles.  In  England,, 
in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
the  architect  is  also  the  engineer ; tire  science  and 
art  of  his  craft  are  inseparable." 

The  statement  that  this  is  so  "in  England" 
is  another  example  of  the  author’s  want  of 
acquaintance  with  this  country,  since  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  aware  that  there 
are  a number  of  people  here  who  wish  to- 
dissociate  the  architect  altogether  from  that 
class  of  responsibility  which  may  be  said  to 
come  under  the  head  of  engineering,  and  to 
reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  " a mere  decorator." 
The  opinion  that  it  is  the  architect  and  the 
engineer,  rather  than  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor,  who  should  be  united  in  one  pro- 
fession, is  one  that  we  have  more  than  once 
expressed  lately  ; and  we  are  glad  to  find  an 
eminent  French  architect  in  concurrence 
with  us  on  this  head,  however  much  we  may- 
feel  constrained  to  differ  from  him  on  some 
other  points. 

In  fine,  with  the  exception  of  the  peculiar 
paradox  with  which  the  book  sets  out,  and 
which  to  some  extent  discounts  its  value, 
this  is  an  admirable  little  treatise,  written  by 
one  who  is  a thorough  architect,  calculated  to 
interest  alike  both  the  amateur  reader  and 
the  architectural  student,  and  one  which 
should  be  read  by  every  one  who  is  about  to 
visit  France  for  the  study  of  her  Mediaeval 
architecture ; always  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  book  must  be  read  and  regarded  not  as  a 
work  on  "Gothic  architecture,”  but  on 
" French  Gothic  architecture.”  We  may  add 
a word  of  praise  for  the  very  judicious  notes 
inserted  here  and  there  by  the  editor,  which 
are  calculated  to  set  right,  for  the  English 
reader,  some  of  the  peculiarly  French  ideas 
and  prejudices  of  the  author. 


THE  CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT OF  THE  HIGHWAY  ACTS. 

HE  better  management  of  local 
districts  has  been  a prominent 
subject  of  legislation  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  to  the  establishing  of 
county  councils,  and  to  the  several  Acts 
relating  to  sanitary  matters  as  examples. 
It  is  therefore  high  time  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  took  in  hand  the  consoli- 
dation and  improvement  of  the  existing 
Highway  Acts.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
question  must  stand  aside  until  either  parish 
or  district  councils  are  established.  But  the 
highways  have  to  be  managed  whether  such 
councils  are  in  existence  or  not,  and  if  a good 
code  of  highway  law  were  in  existence  any 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  parish  or  district 
councils  could  have  reference  to  such  a code. 

There  is  no  subject  which  needs  a clear 
and  sensible  code  of  law  more  than  highways, 
because  they  have  to  be  managed  by  ordinary 
persons  who  are  not  lawyers,  and  therefore 
it  is  essential  that  the  law  in  relation  to  them 
should  be  stated  in  clear  terms  and  in  a har- 
monious form.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
far  from  being  that  one  clear  code ; on  the 
contrary,  highways  are  regulated  by  a number 
of  confused  Act’s  of  Parliament.  There  vs, 
first  of  all,  the  General  Highway  Act,  1835, 
which  is  the  principal  statute  on  the  subject; 
there  is  next  the  Highway  (Better  Manage- 
ment) Act,  1862.  This  statute  was  followed 
by  one  in  1863,  to  prevent  waywardens  from 
contracting  for  works  within  their  district, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  by  one  known  as 
the  Highway  Management  Amendment 
Act,  1864.  This  was  succeeded,  in  1878,  by 
another  Amendment  Act,  and,  in  addition, 
there  are  other  statutes  on  the  same  subject, 
such  as  those  which  deal  with  the  use  of 
locomotives  on  highways  and  with  the  duties 
of  auditors.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  also, 
that,  in  addition  to  this  mass  of  statu- 
tory law,  there  is  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  common  law  and  judicial  dicta, 
which  also  form  part  of  the  general  highway 
law  of  the  country  ; such  as  that  in  reference 
to  the  indictment  of  a parish  for  the  non- 
repair of  highways  ; since  it  is  by  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  not  by  force  of  any 
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statute,  that  a parish  can  be  indicted  for  the 
non-repair  of  a highway.  The  first  requisite 
in  legislation  on  this  subject  is,  therefore,  the 
consolidation  of  the  law  relating  to  highways 
in  a single  statute  which  shall  incorporate 
all  that  is  useful  in  the  existing  statutes,  in 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  in  judicial 
decisions.  But  the  two  chief  statutes  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  namely,  the 
Act  of  1835  and  that  of  1862,  contemplate 
two  different  highway  authorities.  The  old 
Act  looks  to  the  parish  as  the  highway 
authority;  the  later  statute  was  not  only 
intended  to  regulate  highways,  but  enabled 
highway  districts  to  be  formed,  consisting 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  a county,  and  of 
several  parishes,  and,  in  places  where  a 
Local  Board  of  Health  exists,  by  that  body. 
It  is  certain  that,  for  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  highways,  the  election  of  a surveyor 
or  surveyors  by  a vestry,  consisting  of  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  persons  in  addition  to  the 
clergyman,  is  a bad  mode,  and  in  every  single 
parish  or  in  every  union  of  parishes  a high- 
way board  should  be  elected.  Should  a 
measure  be  ultimately  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  parish  or  district  councils,  these 
aodies  would  simply  take  the  place  of  the 
lighway  boards,  and  the  code  of  law  rela- 
ing  to  the  management  of  the  highways 
would  be  applied  by  the  parish  or  district 
councils.  It  would  probably  be  advisable  to 
lave  the  code  of  management  in  a separate 
statute  from  that  which  regulated  the  for- 
nation  of  a highway  board,  because  main 
oads  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
:ounty  councils  would  be  administered  by 
hese  bodies  under  the  code  of  highway  law, 
ust  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  under 
he  existing  body  of  statute,  certain  to 
udge-made  law.  The  fact  that  county 
:ouncils  have  now  to  administer  the  main 
oads  of  the  county  under  the  existing 
umble  of  law  is  a pressing  reason  for  the 
:odification  and  amendment. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  a consider- 
ible  number  of  details  have  to  be  considered, 
ind  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  have  a 
'lance  at  some  of  them.  One  of  no  little 
importance  is  in  regard  to  the  widening  of 
lighways ; it  is  the  duty  of  a highway  autho- 
ity  to  keep  existing  roads  in  repair,  but  there 
s no  obligation  on  it  to  widen  a highway 
vhich  has  become  too  narrow  for  existing 
raffic.  But  at  the  present  time,  however 
lecessary  such  work  may  be,  it  is  more  than 
loubtful  if  a highway  authority  can  be  com- 
piled to  undertake  it.  In  any  new  statute 
1 specified  numberof  ratepayers  should  have 
he  right  to  call  on  a highway  authority  to 
viden  a road,  and  in  case  of  refusal  there 
hould  be  an  appeal  to  the  county  council, 
fhe  same  procedure  should  also  exist  in 
egard  to  the  making  of  footpaths,  work 
idiicli  is  far  too  much  neglected  all  over 
he  country.  Again,  when  we  turn  to  the 
ubject  of  pruning  hedges,  we  find  that  “ no 
terson  shall  be  compelled,  nor  any  surveyor 
ermitted  to  cut  or  prune  any  hedge  at  any 
ther  time  than  between  the  last  day  of 
September  and  the  last  day  of  March.”  It 
5 impossible  to  have  dry,  sound  roads  unless 
edges  and  banks  are  well  trimmed,  yet  for 
ix  months  in  the  year  there  is  no  power  by 
le  law,  as  it  exists,  to  keep  hedges  from 
ljuring  roads  and  even  inconveniencing 
assers.  Nor  can  roads  be  conveniently  used 
nless  clear  and  legible  sign-posts  are  placed 
1 all  necessary  places.  But  by  the  twenty- 
nirth  section  of  the  principal  Act,  when  a 
ew  sign-post  is  required,  the  surveyor  must 
btain  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  in 
sstry  assembled,  or  receive  the  direction  of 
ie  justices  who  have  sat  at  a special  high- 
ly sessions.  In  other  words,  an  ordinary 
ad  necessary  administrative  Act  requires  the 
inction  of  the  electorate  body,  or  the  special 
landate  of  a body  of  magistrates.  The 
atural  consequence  is  that  in  many  districts 
gn-posts  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
scause  the  surveyor  naturally  does  not 
ke  the  trouble  to  assemble  a vestry 
' authorise  him  to  do  a work  which 
ould  not  give  the  village  carpenter  a 
ay’s  labour.  Of  course,  the  authority  to 
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give  others  seriatim  would  answer  no  useful 
purpose.  The  fact  is  that  the  existing  body 
of  highway  law  is  inconvenient  and  confused 
in  form,  and  unsuited  to  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  line.  It  is  not  in  its  present 
form  fitted  for  localities  which  are  becoming 
more  populous,  and  whose  character  is 
changing  ; and  it  is  incomprehensible  in  its 
language  to  most  of  those  who  have  to 
administer  it.  Its  co-operation  and  amend- 
ment are  a pressing  need,  alike  for  the 
benefit  of  purely  rural  districts  as  well  as  of 
those  which  have  become  more  populated, 
and  which,  without  having  become  quite 
urban  localities,  are  somewhat  removed  from 
places  of  arcadian  simplicity  and  arcadian 
mud. 



NOTES. 

HE  fact  that  a large  number  of  per- 
sons of  all  nationalities  will  visit 
Chicago  this  year,  unless  Cholera 

puts  a substantial  veto  on  the 

proceedings,  renders  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  city  a matter  of  wider  import- 
ance than  usual.  It  is  satisfactory,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that  the  mortality  records  are 
improving,  according  to  a return  made 
by  the  City  Health  Commissioner.  In 
1891  there  were  27,754  deaths,  in  1892  but 
26,073,  a decrease  of  1,681.  The  early  date 
at  which  the  returns  are  published  speaks 
well  for  the  promptness  of  American 
officialism,  even  when  we  learn  that  the 
average  for  the  last  fortnight  in  the  year  is 
an  assumption.  The  decrease  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  improvement  under  the 
heading  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  of  these  the 
loss  from  typhoid  fever  has  shown  marked 
diminution.  The  suggestive  note  is  added 
that  the  new  four-mile  water  intake  tunnel 
has  just  been  put  in  use.  The  reputation  of 
Chicago  has  not  always  been  of  the  highest 
in  this  respect,  the  city  having  been  accused 
of  spreading  typhoid  germs  even  so  far  afield 
as  St.  Louis,  and  the  improvement  promised 


put  up  such  posts  should  be  part  of  the  “ The  Majesty  of  London”  (1885).  On 
general  authority  of  the  highway  officials.  February  13,  1886,  we  reproduced  two  plans 
these  are  but  a few  of  the  details  which  from  Mr.  de  Lisle’s  book,  together  with  his 
require  amendment  in  the  existing  law;  to  remarks  upon  them,  to  illustrate  his  scheme 

for  inter  alia , widening  the  roadway  from 
Cheapside  and  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  into  St. 
Paul’s  churchyard.  A memorial  presented  to 
the  Commission  at  their  meeting  on  the  10th 
inst.,  asks  for  the  demolition  of  the  houses 
north  and  south  of  the  east  end  of  Pater- 
noster-row. Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  upon 
whose  motion  the  memorial  is  referred  to 
the  Finance  and  Improvement  Committee, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  is  computed 
30,000  vehicles  and  100,000  pedestrians  pass 
daily  where  the  average  width  between  the 
buildings  is  44  ft.,  and  only  28  ft.  between 
the  kerbs;  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  would  be  100,000/.  at 
least.  The  houses  in  question  stand  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael-le-Querne,  and  on  part 
of  the  site  of  the  church ; known  also  as  St. 
Michael  ad  Bladum,  or  at  the  Corne  ; which 
was  not  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire.  The 
original  church,  taking  its  name  from  the 
corn  market  there,  was  built  temp.  Edward 
III.,  rebuilt  or  enlarged  in  1430,  and  repaired 
by  the  parishioners  in  1617.  Here  were 
buried  Thomas  Newton,  first  priest  (in  the 
choir,  1361),  Leland  the  antiquary,  and  John 
Bankes,  the  wealthy  mercer,  obiit  1630,  whose 
daughter  Anna  married  Edmund  Waller, 
the  poet.  At  the  church’s  east-end, — where  is 
now  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  statue,— stood  the  Old 
Cross,  taken  down  in  1390,  and  replaced  in 
8 Henry  VI.,  with  Lord  Mayor  William 
Estfeld’s  conduit,  called  the  Little  Conduit, 
in  (West)  Cheap,  by  Paul’s  Gate.*  Some 
consider  that  the  sculptured  figure  of  a boy 
seated  on  a pannier  in  Panyer-alley,  and  dated 
“ 1688,”  is  the  successor  of  the  “ Hwaet- 
mundes  stane,”  cited  in  King  Alfred's  reputed 
grant,  889,  of  land  here  to  Werefrith,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  fora  market.  Whilst  “maund" 
is  another  term  for  a large  basket  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  " antiquum  petrosum 
aedificium  ” of  the  grant  refers  to  a stone 
structure  at  this  spot  of  one  Hwaetmund, 
than  that  the  old  English  inand  or  mond. 
(basket)  should  appear  as  mund. 
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is,  therefore,  additionally  welcome. 

WE  drew  attention  a week  or  two  ago  to 
the  discovery  of  a reservoir  at  Athens 
which  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  from  its  site  and  general 
character,  announced  to  be  the  long  sought 
Enneakrunos.  This  statement  was  not 
likely  long  to  go  unchallenged.  The  Berliner 
Plulologischc  Wochcnschrift  for  January 
14  says  (we  translate)  : “ It  is  demonstrated 
without  possibility  of  doubt  that  at  this  spot 
there  was  situated  a reservoir  intended  for 
general  use ; it  is  not  demonstrated,  as  the 
Hestia  and  Ephemeris  assume,  that  the  reser- 
voir is  the' Ei  victKpowog  of  the  Peisistratidai.” 
Unfortunately,  the  Wochcnschrift  gives  no 
better  basis  for  its  scepticism  than  the  state- 
ment that  Pausanias  and  Thucydides  say  that 
the  “ nine-piped  spring  ” lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Ilissos,  a mere  revival,  in  fact,  of 
the  old,  out-worn  literary  controversy  ' as 
to  what  they  saw  and  what  they  knew. 
Some  further  and  more  profitable  details  are 
given,  however,  which  deal  with  facts  not  with 
hypotheses.  The  '‘find”  near  the  Pana- 
thenaic  road  may  have  been  quite  unlooked 
for.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  come  on  two  primi- 
tive graves,  one  of  which,  the  grave  of  a child, 
contains  vases  of  the  Mycemean  type.  The 
second  contains  remains  of  a partially 
cremated  corpse,  and,  which  is  important, 
cremated  in  the  grave  itself  We  have’ 
therefore,  an  analogy  in  Athens  itself  to  the 
graves  found  in  Eastern  Attica  (at  Varna). 
Possibly  it  was  this  f ro  forma  partial  crema- 
tion that  had  been  carried  out  in  the  "shaft 
graves  ” of  Mycenae. 


THE  proposal  to  improve  the  west  end  of 
Cheapside,  which  is  now  before  the 
City  Commission  of  Sewers  was  advocated 
a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edwin  de  Lisle  in 


MANY  champions  on  either  side  have 
now  entered  the  lists  in  the  revived 
railvvay  rates  tournament,— Board  of  Trade 
officials  and  railway  officials,  Sir  James 
Whitehead  (on  behalf  of  his  militant  organ- 
isation, the  Mansion  House  Association  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic),  Mr.  Acworth, 
ever  ready  for  a bout  with  critics  of  railway 
management,  and  Dr.  Hunter,  who,  like  Mr. 
Acworth,  has  "written  a book  ” on  this,  just 
now,  prominent  subject.  Perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  Hunter  " entered 
the  lists,”  as  he  was  pressed  into  the  con- 
troversy by  the  insatiable  interviewer.  Pro- 
fessor Hunter,  in  saying  that  he  was  not  in 
the  least  surprised  that  the  result  of  the  re- 
vision of  rates  is  not  satisfactory  to  the. 
traders,  only  repeats  the  opinion  he  formed 
and  expressed  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry  was  commenced.  He  wrote  in 
February,  1889,  " The  traders,  if  they  do  not 
watch  closely  the  proceedings  about  to  be- 
initiated,  may  find  out  that  they  will  lose 
much  and  gain  little  by  the  symmetry  and 
uniformity  which  are  to  take  the  place  of  the 
chaos  of  the  old  special  Acts."  The  traders 
certainly  did  watch  the  proceedings  closely, 
as  did  the  Board  ol  Trade,  and  also  the 
Parliamentary  Joint  Committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Hunter  was  a member  ; but  the  result  is,  at 
present,  decidedly  discouraging.  The  outcry 
still  continues ; even  Ireland,— where  the. 
existing  rates  were  always  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a very  heavy  burden,— joining  in 
with  complaints  of  increases  amounting  to  30 
per  cent.  Mr.  Acworth  is  not  always  in 
accord  with  Professor  Hunter,  but  two  years 
ago  he  expressed  his  "firm  persuasion  that 
the  present  settlement  can  settle  nothing.” 
Dr.  Hunter’s  remedy  for  the  injustice  which 


For  the  conduit  and  church  see  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer 
..cw  of  " Cheapside  in  the  Time  of  Henry  VIII.  *'  mil 
lished  in  the  Builder  of  February  2,  1884.  v 
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fixed  maxima,  however  carefully  adjusted- 
seem  bound  to  entail,  lies  in  conferring 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  still  higher  powers 
in  determining  the  “reasonableness  ’ ot  rates. 
Perhaps  when  Parliament  re-assembles  it  may 
be  called  upon  to  consider  this  and  other 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  In 
the  meantime,  traders  are  seriously  en- 
deavouring to  arrange  for  water-carriage  in 
several  parts,  the  railway  managers  find  it 
necessary  to  hold  daily" meetings  at  Euston 
to  investigate  complaints,  and  even  the  organs 
of  the  Money  Market  (which  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  views  ot  shareholders)  are 
urging  the  desirability  of  granting  timely 
concessions. 


OWING  to  the  present  premises  of  the 
Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich 
not  being  large  enough,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  structural  defects,  the  Bavarian 
Government  decided  some  time  back  to 
erect  a new  building,  at  a cost  of  some 
250,000/.  An  open  competition  for  the 
design  was  expected,  but  the  authorities 
apparently  intend  to  take  the  unusual  course 
of  forming  a Special  Commission  of  curators, 
artists,  architects,  Government  officials,  and 
prominent  citizens,  who  are  to  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  kind  of  building  thought 
advisable,  and  to  have  preliminary  sketches 
made  under  their  supervision.  The  Munich 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  and  the  South  German 
provincial  Press  say  that  there  is  much 
feeling  in  the  Bavarian  art  circles  at  this 
mode  of  procedure,  and  apparently  no  good 
results  are  expected  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  Commission.  A competition  would 
have  cost  the  Government  1,000/.  in 
premiums,  but  a small  sum  compared  to 
that  of  the  proposed  building,  and  in  Ger- 
many it  should  be  remembered  that  com- 
petition assessors  do  their  work  honoris 
causa,  and  not  for  fees. 


THE  case  of  the  Leyton  Local  Board  v. 

Causton,  decided  on  Saturday  last  by 
the  Oueen’s  Bench  Division,  was  one  of  such 
a simple  character  that  it  is  surprising  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  should  have  come  to 
a wrong  conclusion.  The  third  section  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1B88,  says  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  erect  any  building  m 
any  street  or  road  beyond  the  line  of  the 
front  main  wall  on  either  side  of  it.  The 
respondent,  who  owned  a corner  house,  built 
it  7 ft.  beyond  the  front  line  in  either  street, 
and  when  the  Local  Board  brought  the 
matter  before  the  magistrates,  the  latter 
decided  in  favour  of  the  building  owner. 
The  higher  Court  observed  that  the  case  was 
practically  unarguable  ; in  truth,  the  building 
owner’s  contention  was  really  ridiculous. 
The  case  should  be  noted,  but  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  about  it. 


ON  Thursday,  the  12th  instant,  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson  delivered  the  first 
of  a series  of  three  lectures  at  the  London 
Institution  on  Electric  Lighting.  The  lecture 
was  entitled  “Generation  of  Electric  Cur- 
rents," and  Professor  Thompson  chose  the 
historical  method  of  treating  it.  Beginning 
with  the  remark  that  a hundred  years  ago 
the  only  known  method  of  producing  an 
electric  current  was  by  turning  the  handle  of 
a frictional  machine,  he,  with  a graceful 
allusion  to  Sir  George  Grove’s  work  at  the 
Institution,  briefly  noticed  the  discovery  of 
the  electric  battery,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s 
use  of  it  to  produce  an  arc.  He  explained 
how  the  expense  of  the  iuel  (zinc)  used 
in  a battery  prevented  this  method  being 
of  any  great  commercial  importance,  and 
passed  at  once  to  Faraday’s  great 
discovery  in  1831  of  the  mechanical 
means  of  generating  electric  currents  by  the 
motion  of  a coil  in  a magnetic  field.  With 
the  remark  that  Faraday,  as  was  his  custom, 
left  to  others  the  development  of  his  idea, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  show,  with  the  aid 
of  lantern  slides,  how  this  had  been  accom- 
plished, noting  the  m^jn  points  of  advance 


from  year  to  year, — the  magneto-machines 
of  Clark  and  Sir  William  Sturgeon,  the 
introduction  by  Wheatstone  of  successive 
coils  to  give  a continuous  current,  the  in- 
troduction of  subsidiary  electro  - magnets 
by  Hyorth  and  Holmes,  and  the  further 
advance  by  Wilde,  who  used  electro-magnets 
excited  by  a small  magneto-machine,  leading 
to  the  nearly  simultaneous  discovery  by 
Wheatstone,  Varley,  Siemens,  and  Ladd 
of  self-exciting  dynamos.  At  the  same 
time  he  traced  the  development  of 
the  commutator  from  a mere  split  tube  to  its 
! present  form.  Professor  Thompson  then 
passed  on  to  modern  machines,  from  the 
Gramme  of  1870,  through  a long  list,  including 
Gordon,  Westinghouse,  and  Edison  machines, 
down  to  the  Mordey  alternator  and  the  large 
Ferranti  dynamos  at  Deptford  ; and  it  speaks 
much  for  his  skill  in  interesting  his  audience 
that  their  attention  did  not  flag  as  a long 
succession  of  but  too  familiar  illustrations 
appeared  on  the  screen.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  go  into  details,  rather  the  unity  of 
principle  was  insisted  on,  whether  the  current 
were  direct  or  alternating,  whether  the  coils 
or  the  magnets  rotated.  In  conclusion,  an 
ordinary  arc  light  was  lit  by  the  alternating 
current  from  Bankside,  the  lecturer  showing 

thatitslight  couldbevariedbyaregulator;  and 

a glow-lamp  in  the  circuit  of  a small  coil  was 
lit  by  placing  the  coil  over  an  electro-magnet 
excited  by  the  same  current.  This  last  experi- 
ment was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause, 
which  shows  the  advantage  of  reticence.  Had 
the  audience  been  told  that  the  arrangement 
was  merely  a highly  inefficient  open  circuit 
transformer,  they  would  hardly  have  been  so 
impressed.  The  lecture  was  evidently  not 
intended  for  students  or  employes  in  elec- 
trical works,  who  would  find  little  new  to 
them  in  it,  but  rather  for  a public  with  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
such  it  was  well  adapted,  and  quite  within 
their  comprehension  ; and,  doubtless,  most 
present  went  away  with  a much  clearer 
notion  than  they  ever  had  before  as  to  how 
electric  currents  are  generated. 


THE  long-expected  judgment  in  the  case 
of  Hopkinson  v.  The  St.  James’s  and 
Pall-Mall  Electric  Light  Company  was  pro- 
nounced last  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Romer,  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  The 
judgment  is  a model  of  lucid,  and, — despite 
Mr.  Justice  Romer’s  modest  disclaimer,— 
scientific  statement  of  the  facts  and  points 
at  issue.  Since  the  infringement  is  undis- 
puted, the  whole  question  turns  on  the 
validity  of  Dr.  Hopkinson  s patent  of  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  “three-wire  system.” 
The  judgment  deals  first  with  questions  of 
the  wording  of  the  specification,  and  decides 
that  it  was,  when  fairly  read,  intended  to 
refer  to  the  constant  potential  method  of 
supply.  TL  he  next  point  is  that  of  anti- 
cipation, of  which  it  was  contended 
there  were  three  principal  examples,  viz., 
the  Sauchie  Hall,  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
and  the  Inchigore  installations.  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these,  the  facts  were  disputed, 
and  the  learned  judge  considers  that  the 
evidence  of  the  defendants  broke  down, 
otherwise  “an  anticipation  would  have  been 
established.”  The  other  two  cases  are  re- 
garded “as  not  belonging  to  the  parallel 
system  at  all,”  and  not  coming  within  the 
plaintiffs  specification,  since,  “ the  central 
wire  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  carry  away  excess 
of  electricity  between  lamps  on  one  side  and 
lamps  on  the  other.”  Mr.  Justice  Romer 
has  a high  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
British  workman  since  he  thinks  “that 
any  workman  of  ordinary  skill  who 
would  be  employed  to  put  up  the  dynamos 
to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
plaintiffs  specification  would  know  that 
the  dynamos  to  be  worked  in  series  with 
alternating  currents  must  keep  time,  and  that 
the  ordinary  method  of  effecting  this  would 
be  rigidly  coupling  the  dynamos.”  We 
venture  to  think  that  a workman  who  should 
have  come  from  works  where  direct  current 
was  used  on  the  three-wire  system  would,  at 


that  time,  have  been  almost  certain  to  couple 

the  dynamos,  direct  or  alternating  electrically, 
not  rigidly.  The  last  point  dealt  with  is  highly 
technical,  both  from  the  legal  and  electrical 
points  of  view.  It  concerns  the  regulator, 
which  Mr.  Justice  Romer  calls  a “potential 
measuring  machine " (showing  that  in  this 
part  of  the  case  he  has  failed  in  his  usually 
clear  grasp  of  technicalities),  and  with  regard 
to  it  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween experts  of  the  highest  attainments  and 
indisputable  integrity.  On  the  one  hand 
were  called  Lord  Kelvin,  Dr.  Hopkinson 
himself,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Bottomley,  who  all 
testified  that  the  regulator  would  work  with 
an  alternating  current.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Swinburne,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey, 
Mr.  Hugh  E.  Harrison,  and  Professor  Sil- 
vanus Thompson  gave  evidence  that,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  it  could  not  so  work. 
To  the  ordinary  lay  mind  it  seems  strange  that 
the  failure  of  an  unimportant  detail  should 
invalidate  the  whole  patent ; and  perhaps 
this  feeling  was  unconsciously  at  the  bottom 
of  the  learned  Judge’s  decision,  together  with 
a suspicion,  clearly  suggested  by  the  plaintiff's 
side,  that  the  experimental  regulator  put  in 
evidence  by  the  defendants  had,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  been  constructed  with  per- 
verse ingenuity  so  as  not  to  work. 


IN  the  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  just 
issued,  a description  is  quoted  of  the  manner 
of  mixing  the  cement,  to  form  test  briquettes, 
pursued  by  the  Engineers  of  the  St.  Louis 
Waterworks,  where  some  large  additions 
have  been  recently  made,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  which  a great  quaniity  of  Portland  cement 
was  used.  The  method  appears  to  recom- 
mend itself  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  more 
uniform  results  than  hand  mixing,  and  it  is 
said  that  with  the  apparatus  described  two 
dozen  briquettes  can  be  turned  out  in  an 
hour.  The  cement  was  tested  neat,  and 
most  of  the  mixing  was  done  by  means  of  a 
machine  called  a “jig,”  the  principle  of 
which  is  very  simple.  Sufficient  cement  to 
form  one  briquette  is  put  into  a cup,  the 
proper  proportion  of  water  is  poured  on  the 
cement,  and  a tight-fitting  cover  put  on.  The 
charged  cup  is  then  shaken  violently  at  the 
rate  of  500  to  800  oscillations  per  minute, 
until  the  cement  and  water  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  frame  upon  which  the  cups  are 
fixed  moves  vertically,  and  is  actuated  by  a 
crank.  The  cups  themselves  are  of  brass  with 
covers  ground  to  fit  accurately,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  covers  a steel  plug  is  inserted  to  with-  ■ 
stand  the  abrasion  of  the  tightening  screws. 
The  inside  of  both  cup  and  cover  is  finished  1 
very  smooth,  so  that  the  cement  will  not  : 
adhere.  The  cement  is  first  passed  through  1 
a coarse  sieve  to  remove  chips  and  other  : 
impurities,  and  135  grains  are  weighed  into  > 
each  cup  ; 8 drachms  of  water  are  then  1 
poured  into  each  cup.  The  cups  having  ; 
been  fixed  upon  the  jig  by  means  of  thumb  1 
screws  the  flywheel  shaft  is  turned  at  about  t 
500  revolutions  per  minute  for  about  a 1 
minute  and  a half.  The  contents  of  the  cup  ; 
are  thus  formed  into  plastic  balls  quite  soft  t 
on  the  surface,  but  of  a consistency  of  soft  t 
putty  within,  and  they  can  be  pressed  into  i 
moulds. 


AN  American  electrical  paper  states  that  1 
constant  complaints  are  received  by  . 
water  corporations  of  leaks  occasioned  by  the  : 
corrosion  of  water-pipes  caused  by  ground  : 
currents  of  electrical  circuits  ; and  it  is  even 
said  that  in  connecting  gas  mains  arcs  have  e 
foimed  between  the  ends  of  pipes.  The  t 
West  End  Street  Electrical  Railway  of. 
Boston  has  lately  been  called  to  order  on  r 
this  account,  the  water-pipes  of  the  city  \ 
being  said  to  be  much  affected  in  the  matter 
of  corrosion  by  the  influence  of  the  current 
generated  to  work  the  line.  The  electrician  1 
to  the  railway  has  pointed  out  the  desir-  - 
ability  of  metallic  returns ; and  it  has  been  1 
suggested  that  a provision  to  this  effect  shall  I 
be  inserted  in  the  legal  instrument  em- 1 
powering  future  lines  to  lay  tracks  for  i 
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electric  street  railways.  Now  we  are  pio- 
mised  (or  threatened  with)  more  electric 
railways  in  London  the  matter  is  worthy  of 
attention,  even  if  the  lines  proposed  are  not 
intended  tos  run  on  the  surface. 


Herr  reinhold  begas  seems  to 

have  unexpectedly  satisfied  his  critics 
^vith  his  last  design  for  the  National  Monu- 
ment to  the  Emperor  William  I.  The  teams 
of  horses  and  menagerie  ot  wild  beasts  have 
disappeared  from  the  design,  as  also  the 
{portraits  of  men  of  the  time  (perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  the  present  position  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  'who  must  have  had  the  prominent 
place  among  such  a group),  and  the  design 
now  includes  only  a portrait  statue  of  the 
Emperor  and  some  symbolical  figures.  The 
■monument  will  be  about  21  metres  high. 
The  model  exhibited  is  one-eighth  of  the 
•actual  size. 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  intend  visit- 
ing Italy  this  spring  maybe  interested 
rto  know  of  the  programme  of  lectures 
•(always  generously  thrown  open  to  the 
public  of  all  nations)  to  be  held  this  year, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  (Roman  Section).  From 
January  to  April  a course  will  be  held  weekly  I 
in  the  Capitoline  and  Vatican  collections, 
chiefly  in  Latin  epigraphy.  These  lectures 
will  be  given  by  Herr  Htilsen,  the  second 
secretary  of  the  Institute.  If  sufficient  appli- 
cations arc  made  he  will  also  repeat  in  May, 
in  somewhat  briefer  form,  the  course  given  in 
November  and  December  of  last  year  on  the 
topography  and  monumentsot  ancient  Rome, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Campagna. 
During  the  spring,  but  at  dates  not  yet  pre- 
cisely fixed,  excursions  will  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  in  situ  the  antiquities  at 
Nemi,  Ostia,  Palestrina,  and  Corneto.  These 
will  be  conducted  by  both  secretaries.  Finally 
at  the  beginning  of  July  Herr  Man  will  hold 
an  eight  days’  course  at  Pompeii.  There 
could  be  no  more  competent  guide  to  Pompeii 
than  Herr  Mau,  but  even  his  instruction 
might  be  dearly  bought  by  eight  days’  expo- 
sure to  the  Neapolitan  sun  in  July.  Probably 
tthis  course  is  intended  for  sun-proof  Italians. 
As  to  Athens,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  this  year  wisely 
flimits  his  class  in  April  to  Peloponnesos  to 
ttwenty,  so  that  early  applications  are  the 
more  needful. 


CHESHUNT  has  been  holding  a rejoicing 
over  the  restoration  of  its  Eleanor 
Cross.  The  cross  seems  to  have  been 
•restored  in  1834,  with  the  best  intentions  no 
•doubt,  but  in  such  a manner  as  to  remove 
much  of  its  original  interest  and  value  as  a 
Mediaeval  relic.  Mr.  Ponting,  the  architect 
to  whom  the  present  further  work  has  been 
entrusted,  seems  to  be  much  of  the  same 
•opinion,  as  he  recommended  in  his  report 
that  any  renewals  should  be  confined  to 
those  parts  which  had  totally  disappeared, 
and  stated  that  the  monument  had  suffered 
less  from  time  than  from  neglect  and  in- 
judicious repair.  We  should  have  preferred 
that  the  cross  should  have  been  left  as  it 
was  before  1834,  with  the  exception  of  such 
repair  as  was  necessary  to  keep  it  from 
further  dilapidation.  It  is  not  a building  for 
■use,  but  a monument,  and  the  original  stones, 
however  worn,  are  of  more  value  than  any 
modern  attempts  to  “ preserve  the  design  ” 
could  be. 


UNDER  the  title  of  “Gardens,  Grave  and 
Gay  the  Fine  Art  Society  exhibits 
another  collection  of  Mr.  Elgood’s  pleasant 
and  interesting  garden  pictures.  Among 
them  one  or  two  drawings  of  Levens  show 
the  clipped  tree  fashion  in  excclsis,  and  the 
•effect  is  as  ugly  as  it  is  curious,  a lesson  to 
avoid  extremes.  Some  of  the  slighter  studies, 
■such  as  “Cactus  and  Spurge”  (44)  are 
among  the  best  in  the  collection.  “ A Quiet 
Hour”  (18),  a corner  of  a garden,  with  a~seat 
•under  an  angle  of  massive  clipped  hedge, 
with  a bit  of  distant  landscape,  shows  the 


true  value  of  the  reposeful  expression  of  this 
style  of  treatment  of  a garden,  when  not 
carried  too  far.  A drawing  of  the  clipped 
alley  at  Melbourne  (28)  exhibits  one  of  the 
dangers  of  formal  gardening,  as  the  masses 
are  not  straight  or  vertical,  but  tumbling 
about.  This  sort  of  formal  work  must  be 
kept  absolutely  formal,  or  it  loses  its  special 
effect  and  charm.  The  Fountain  at  the 
Palazzo  Doria  (65)  is  a very  good  bit  of 
architectural  work.  The  catalogue  is  pre- 
faced by  a short  and  pleasantly  written  essay 
on  gardens  by  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield. 


WE  hereby  offer  our  best  thanks  to  the 
large  number  of  our  contemporaries 
who  have  expressedthemselves  insuch  cordial 
and  congratulatory  terms  on  the  occasion  of 
our  recent  fiftieth  anniversary  of  publication. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  sixth  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  for 
the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson, 
in  the  chair. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse , P.A.,  Past- 
President. 

The  President  said  that  on  their  programme 
for  the  evening  the  presentation  of  the  portrait 
of  their  past- President,  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  R.A.,  had  been  put  down  last.  As,  how- 
ever, he  thought  that  would  be  scarcely  courteous, 
he  proposed  to  take  that  business  first. 

Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  then  rose  to  make 
the  presentation.  He  said  that  by  the  amiability 
of  his  colleagues  he  had  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  had  had  the  matter  in  hand. 
He  said  it  was  needless  for  hini  to  dilate  upon 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  great  merits  as  an  architect, 
and  upon  the  distinguished  position  which  he 
occupied  in  the  regards  of  the  architects  of  this 
country  and  of  foreign  countries.  He  was  glad 
to  say  that  the  subscriptions  received  towards  the 
portrait  fund  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  por- 
trait. Mr.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  paint  the  portrait,  had  met  the  com- 
mittee in  a very  handsome  way,  saying  that  it 
would  not  only  be  an  honour  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  a distinguished  colleague  and  architect,  but  a 
pleasure.  He  thought  that  when  they  saw  it  they 
would  say  that  the  portrait  was  very  successful, 
and  that  Mr.  Orchardson  had  fully  sustained 
his  great  reputation.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  Institute  now  possessed  portraits, 
either  on  canvas  or  in  marble,  of  all  its  past- 
Presidents  except  one,— the  late  Mr.  Edward 
I’Anson,  whose  lamented  and  unexpected  death 
had  left  them  without  any  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing his  portrait.  On  behalf  of  the  subscribers  he 
had  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  portrait 
to  the  Institute.  (The  portrait,  which  had  up  to 
this  point  been  covered  with  red  baize  curtains, 
was  then  unveiled,  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
meeting. ) 

The  President  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tute, he  gratefully  accepted  the  portrait,  which  he 
regarded  as  an  admirable  presentment  of  their 
distinguished  and  honoured  ex-President,  Mr. 
Waterhouse.  Their  warm  thanks  were  due  to 
Mr.  Orchardson  for  the  generous  manner  in  which 
he  had  met  the  portrait  committee,  and  to  Pro- 
fessor Aitchison  for  the  great  trouble  he  had  taken 
in  organising  the  purely  business  part  of  the  tran- 
saction. He  felicitated  the  Institute  upon  the 
acquisition  of  so  admirable  a portrait  for  their 
collection. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following 
address  to  students  : — 

On  Some  Responsibilities  of  the  Architect. 

Gentlemen,— Life  is  full  of  responsibility.  If 
this  be  true  of  human  life  in  general,  it  is  emphati- 
cally so  of  the  department  which  most  concerns 
us — architectural  life.  Before  entering  on  an 
undertaking  the  wise  man  counts  the  cost,  and  so 
it  behoves  you,  who  are  about  to  enter  on  the 
career  of  the  architect,  to  realise  at  the  outset 
the  responsibilities  that  will  beset  your 
path.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  It  is  from 
no  desire  to  deter  you  that  I now  crave 
your  attention,  for  I hold  that— provided  you 
possess  the  necessary  natural  qualifications — the 
pursuit  of  architecture  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful, as  well  as  useful,  avocations  in  which  you  can 
engage ; but  I have  thought  that  to  you,  whose 
experience  is  as  yet  for  the  most  part  theoretical, 


it  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  learn  something  of 
the  responsibilities  you  will  be  called  on  to  dis- 
charge, from  one  who  has  had  many  years 
practical  acquaintance  with  them. 

T raining  and  Study. — The  primary  respon- 
sibility, however,  which  meets  you  is  one  which 
you  are  yourselves  competent  to  judge  of  without 
much  assistance  or  guidance  from  others.  The 
preliminary  to  all  life-work  is  training.  What  is 
essential  in  other  professions  is  equally  so  in 
architecture.  There  are  those  who  tell  you  that 
artistic  instinct  is  the  essential  qualification,  and 
that  if  you  have  that,  technical  training  is 
comparatively  of  little  consequence.  Without 
for  one  moment  discounting  the  paramount 
importance  of  artistic  endowment,  to  which  I may 
refer  later  on,  let  me  warn  you  against  being 
misled  by  a doctrine  so  delusive.  True,  there 
have  been,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  exceptionally 
gifted  individuals  who  seem  to  grasp  knowledge 
by  intuition  and  to  leap  in  a single  bound  over 
the  laborious  methods  that  have  to  be  pursued  by 
ordinary  beings.  But  to  rear  on  the  basis  of  such 
rare  exceptions  arguments  applicable  to  members 
of  a large  profession,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  mis- 
leading, and  at  the  threshold  of  your  career  you 
may  be  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  that  the 
only  stable  foundation  on  which  to  build  the 
superstructure  of  a successful  life’s  work  is 
laborious  and  enthusiastic  study.  Hence  it 
devolves  on  you,  as  students  of  architecture,  to 
prepare  yourselves  for  fitly  discharging  the 
responsibilities  of  life  by  availing  yourselves  now 
of  such  educational  advantages  as  lie  within 
your  reach.  Until  recent  years  such  advan- 
tages- were  hard  to  find,  and  it  was  mainly— 
if  not  solely — by  picking  up  casually  such  know- 
ledge as  could  be  acquired  during  apprentice- 
ship in  the  office  of  a practising  architect  that  the 
student  could  educate  himself.  Now  the  case  is 
different,  and  it  is,  I apprehend,  in  some  measure 
attributable  to  the  freedom  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  inaugurated  during  this  century 
that  such  progress  as  we  see  has  been  attained.  In 
1'  ranee  and  Germany,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
architectural  student  has  to  pass  through  a regular 
course  of  theoretical  teaching  in  the  school  or  the 
university.  The  same  system  is  being  adopted  in 
America.  The  curriculum  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  as  well  as  those  of  University  College 
and  King’s  College,  indicate  a distinct  tendency 
to  adopt — at  all  events  in  a modified  degree — a 
similar  procedure  here  — departures  which 
thoroughly  deserve  all  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment we  can  extend  to  them.  I do  not  desire 
that  the  practical  training  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  contact  with  actual  work  in  an 
architect’s  office  should  be  forestalled,  but  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  such  training  should  be 
accompanied  by  theoretical  and  technical  teaching 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  courses  to  which  I 
have  referred.  In  the  world’s  labour  one  day  in 
seven  is  reserved  for  rest.  In  the  routine  of 
apprenticeship*  it  would  be  well  were  one  day  in 
seven  also  set  apart  for  study  outside  of  and  apart 
from  office  work,  and  that  the  office  hours  were  for 
pupils  so  arranged  as  to  render  it  practicable  for 
them  to  take  full  advantage  of  evening  classes  in 
the  studio  and  the  lecture-room,  without  unduly 
taxing  or  injuriously  affecting  brain-power.  That 
a generous  spirit  now  pervades  the  profession, 
exhibited  in  the  desire  to  promote  the  education 
of  students,  is  unquestionable.  The  establishment 
of  teaching  centres,  not  only  in  the  Metropolis  but 
in  the  provinces,  demonstrates  this. 

I have  already  indicated  that  the  development 
of  this  spirit  may  be  to  some  extent  traced  to  inter- 
national intercourse,  but  I cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
more  directly  attributable  to  the  action  taken  in 
recent  years  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  as  the  chartered  representative  of  the 
profession  in  inaugurating  and  establishing 
a system  of  Examinations ; for  it  is  a 
fact,  whether  expressly  stated  or  not  that 
the  curriculum  of  each  teaching  body  is  so 
framed  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
Examinations.  Now  if  the  Examinations  of  the 
Institute  had  done  nothing  else,  it  must  surely  be 
admitted  by  all,  be  they  advocates  or  opponents 
of  the  system,  that  to  have  in  a few  years  pro- 
duced such  a result  is  a distinct  gain  to  the  pro- 
fession, the  possibilities  of  which  in  the  future  it 
is  difficult  to  forecast  or  to  limit.  As  by  the 
enlightened  policy  of  provincial  societies  educa- 
tional facilities  are  provided,  preparatory  to  local 

* In  the  forms  of  Articles  published  by  the  Institute  it  is 
stipulated  “ that  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  pupil  to 
qualify  himself  for  passing  the  Examinations  for  Student- 
ship and  Associateship,”  the  Principal  “ shall  and  will 
allow  the  pupil  such  absence  as  he,  the  Principal,  shall 
deem  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Lectures, 
Classes  of  Instruction,  and  the  said  Examinations." 
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Examinations  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  In- 
stitute, the  whole  country  will  be  gradually 
embraced  in  an  educational  network  the  meshes 
of  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  embryo  archi- 
tects of  the  future,  who  will  thus  enjoy  educa- 
tional advantages  which  were  not  at  the  disposal 
of  we  older  men  in  our  early  days.  Hence  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Royal  Institute,  in  awaken- 
ing in  recent  years  to  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding education  by  creating  an  examining  body 
and  thus  stimulating  the  organisation  of  teaching 
bodies,  has  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  the  pro- 
fession. 

Having  so  far  discharged  our  duty,  we  may 
fairly  call  on  junior  members  and  on  students  to 
fulfil  the  responsibility  thus  devolved  on  you  by 
embracing  the  educational  privileges  which  are 
now  brought  within  your  reach.  Do  not  imagine 
that  you  will  thus  weaken  the  artistic  instinct 
with  which  you  may  be  endowed.  The  result  of 
diligent  study  preparatory  to  examination  is  not 
in  any  sense  to  cramp  or  retard  artistic  develop- 
ment, but  to  equip  you  with  knowledge  which  it 
is  difficult  otherwise  to  obtain,  and  without 
which  no  one  would  now  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  architect.  Let  me,  then,  press  on 
you  the  primary  responsibility  of  qualifying 
yourselves  for  your  life-work  by  entering  on 
the  educational  courses  and  preparing  for  the 
educational  test,  which  have  been  established  with 
a view  to  your  welfare.  Quite  recently  I received 
a request  from  one  who  a few  years  since  was  a 
pupil  of  my  own,  and  who  is  now  practising  in 
South  Africa,  that  in  order  to  promote  his  profes- 
sional status  I would  propose  him  as  an  Associate 
of  the  Institute,  accompanied  by  the  incidental 
intimation  that  he  was — I suppose  by  way  of 
fi.  ther  fortifying  his  position  — about  to  be 
married.  I had  to  inform  him  that  the  only  way  to 
1 i come  an  Associate  was  to  prepare  himself  by 
study  for  the  Examination,  and  I suggested  that 
he  might  usefully  turn  to  advantage  the  interest- 
ing position  he  occupied  by  spending  his  honey- 
moon in  a visit  to  the  old  country  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  Examination.  I have  been 
tempted  to  mention  the  incident  because  of  the 
sequel,'  for  he  has  responded  by  asking  me  to 
nd  him  a list  of  the  books  he  should  study  and 
the  particulars  of  the  Examination.  The  spirit 
thus  evinced  in  a resident  of  a far-distant  colony 
T creditable,  and  I venture  to  commend  it  to 
a our  favourable  consideration,  at  whose  door  the 
iducational  privileges  lie,  which  he  can  only 
embrace  subject  to  serious  difficulty  and  sacrifice. 

Commencing  Practice. — Let  us  now'  pass  from 
the  responsibilities  of  the  student  to  those  of  the 
architect,  and  assume  that  you  have,  after  years  of 
study  and  preparation,  attained  the  goal  of  having 
your  first  commission  confided  to  your  care.  I 
have  still  a vivid  recollection  of  the  emotions 
which  this  event  creates  ; the  sense  of  pleasure 
d rived  from  the  reflection  that  at  last  one  is  freed 
from  restraint  ; the  enthusiasm  with  which  one 
m-ticipates  the  fulfilment  of  long-cherished  hopes  ; 
ti  e delight  with  which  the  youthful  mind  revels 
ii.  the  feeling  that  now  has  come  the  opportunity 
</.  teaching  the  world  something  worth  learning! 
All  such  emotions  are  natural,  and  incidental  to 
the  freshness  of  youth,  and  the  first  sense  of 

< mancipation  from  thraldom,  and,  although  sub- 
s(  quently  sobered  by  experience,  constitute  a 
hi  ight  era  of  hope  and  expectation  that  in  after  life 

< e recalls  with  pleasure  and  would  not  obliterate. 

! shrink,  therefore  from  uttering  anything 
th.it  might  detract  from  the  hopeful  anticipation 
w th  which  you  rightly  regard  this  event.  Only 

• word  would  I venture  to  interpolate.  It  is 
natural  that  in  the  first  blush  of  actual  experience 
feelings  I have  depicted  should  predominate, 
a!  d that  you  should  indulge  with  unstinted  satis- 
: ion  the  prospect  of  crystallising  your  long- 

L rished  fancies.  But  remember  that  this  is  not 
i The  indulgence  of  your  fancy  must  be  duly 
i ened  by  consideration  for  the  fancy  and 
v.  hes  of  him  who  has  given  you  the  opportunity 
so  welcome.  I know  by  experience  that  in 
. , !y  years  the  tendency  is — I admit  not  unna- 
; n:. illy — to  consign  this  consideration  to  a sub- 
. ! nate  place,  or  not  to  regard  it  at  all.  Do 
forget,  mid  the  exuberant  joy  of  youthful 
lorn,  or  the  justifiable  pride  of  a first  success, 
your  responsibility  is  to  your  client,  and  that 
are  bound,  while  indulging  your  idiosyncra- 
- to  do  so  in  giving  artistic  and  practical  effect 
is  requirements  and  in  promoting  his  interests, 
i ild  you  ever  entertain  doubt  in  respect  to  the 
: Iness  of  your  advice,  a good  test  will  be  to 
> ourselves  whether,  were  you  occupying  the 
on  of  your  client,  you  would  yourselves  act 
iformity  with  the  advice  you  are  giving  him. 
ckitectural  Design. — You  will  now  have 
red  on  the  part  of  an  architect’s  experience  in 
h unquestionably  is  to  be  found  the  most 


absorbing  interest  and  the  keenest  pleasure — the 
creation  of  design.  This  is  the  most  elevating 
sphere  in  which  you  can  work,  because  it  opens 
the  field  for  the  exercise  of  your  inventive  facul- 
ties. Call  it  instinct — call  it  genius — call  it  what 
you  may — here  is  educed  and  exhibited  what 
makes  the  architect,  and  without  which  he  is  not 
an  architect  at  all,  the  spirit  of  the  artist. 
Cherish  this  native  inspiration.  You  cannot 
create  it  by  human  agency.  You  cannot 
destroy  it.  But  you  can  misapply  it,  or  you 
can  by  discipline  and  control  make  it  the 
medium  of  conferring  lasting  benefit  on  your 
day  and  generation.  Responsibility  attaches  to 
every  faculty,  every  talent  we  possess,  and  for  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  this  inspiration — the  indis- 
pensable, as  it  is  the  noblest,  qualification  of  the 
architect — you  are  responsible  to  Him  who 
endowed  you  with  it.  Let  this  ennobling  con- 
sideration inspire  your  work  ! When  I refer  to 
artistic  design,  I desire  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
To  apply  it  to  the  design  of  the  elevation  only  is 
unjustifiably  to  restrict  its  sphere,  for  the  plan 
offers  the  primary,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, field  for  the  display  of  artistic  skill.  I must 
not  dwell  on  this,  having  on  a previous  occasion 
specially  treated  the  subject  of  the  Art  of  Plan- 
ning, but  I venture  to  express  the  hope  that  I 
then  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  conviction  I 
strongly  entertain,  that  no  part  of  an  architect’s 
w'ork,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  more 
important  than  the  study  of  the  plan.  I have 
referred  to  the  responsibility  of  regarding  your 
client’s  wishes  and  studying  his  requirements. 
Let  me  here  say  that  to  do  so  is  not  only  a duty, 
but  it  is  often  the  means  of  imparting  to  work  its 
highest  interest.  To  embody  in  design  one’s  own 
fancies  is  comparatively  easy  : to  combine  one’s 
personal  proclivities  with  the  requirements  of  a 
client  is  frequently  most  difficult.  Difficulty 
creates  interest,  and  to  succeed  in  spite  of  it  is 
always  enjoyable,  and  imparts  to  any  work  a zest 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

Working  Drawings.  — The  general  design 
approved,  you  will  have  to  proceed  with  the 
preparation  of  working  and  detail  draw  ings,  in 
which  you  will  find  the  continued  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  creative  power.  Every  part  of  a 
building  drawn  to  a large  scale,  and  every  detail 
drawn  full  size,  form  subjects  of  constant  and 
engrossing  study,  a true  idea  of  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  experience.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  interest  of  design  embodied  in  such  drawings, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they  are  in  their 
character  and  object  totally  different  from  pre- 
liminary sketches.  The  latter  are  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  design,  and  when 
once  it  has  been  embodied  in  the  working 
drawings  they  may  be  said  to  have  served 
their  purpose.  Working  drawings,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  records  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  interests  of  others  depend.  From  them 
the  quantities  are  measured.  Upon  them  the 
contract  is  framed.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
you  will  be  responsible  for  making  such  draw- 
ings clear,  precise,  definite,  practical.  Any- 
thing like  sketchy  indecision  admitting  the 
possibility  of  a twofold  interpretation — any  con- 
tradiction between  one  part  and  another,  or  one 
drawing  and  another — anything  in  the  nature  of 
slovenly  draughtsmanship — these  and  such-like 
careless  defects  are  unpardonable.  Working 
drawings  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  unless  they 
are  drawn  with  decision  and  accuracy,  consistent 
with  one  another,  finished  in  ink,  coloured,  and 
reproduced  in  duplicate.  You  may  naturally 
think  that  this  goes  without  saying,  but  experience 
proves  the  reverse.  It  is  because  I have  not 
infrequently  seen  working  and  detail  drawings, 
prepared  by  so-called  architects,  which  I have 
regarded  as  discreditable  and  unworthy,  that  I 
venture  to  urge  upon  you  what  I consider  will  be 
your  responsibility  in  this  respect.  It  is  simple 
injustice  to  those  whose  interests  are  affected 
by  them  that  working  drawings  should  be  other 
than  unmistakably  clear  and  definite.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  must  be 
devoid  of  artistic  feeling.  I have  seen  many, 
admirable  in  respect  of  their  succinctness,  and 
charming  in  respect  of  artistic  draughtsman- 
ship. Let  me  say  that  where  practicable 
it  is  most  desirable  that  detail  drawings  should 
be  prepared  prior  to  the  quantities  being  com- 
pleted, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  room  for 
misconception  as  to  the  amount  of  work  intended 
and  the  labour  on  it.  I am  well  aware — only  too 
well — that  the  rush  with  which  much  modern 
work  has  to  be  prepared — greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated— often  renders  this  impossible  ; but  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  it  should  be  done,  for  the 
advantages  to  all  concerned  are  obvious. 

The  Specification. — Following  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  working  drawings,  your  next  responsi- 
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bility  will  be  the  preparation  of  the  Specification, 
the  proper  execution  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Allow  me  to  press  upon  you,  from 
experience,  the  enormous  advantage  of  writing 
your  own  specifications.  No  one  can  so  clearly 
describe  what  he  wants  as  the  architect  himself, 
and  there  is  no  valid  apology  for  a young  man 
failing  to  discharge  this  essential  part  of  his 
duty.  I always  did  so,  until  the  pressure  of  work 
rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  the  practice. 
The  work,  I admit,  is  dry  and  uninteresting  as- 
compared  with  design  and  drawing,  but  it  has  an 
interest  of  its  own,  as  all  work  has  when  honestly 
engaged  in.  Besides,  it  is  no  excuse  or  apology 
for  the  neglect  of  a part  of  our  work,  that  it  may 
not  be  so  engrossing  as  other  parts.  That  which 
is  not  unpalatable  is  frequently  most  beneficial, 
and  a well-disciplined  mind  will  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet  and  strive  to  do  all  alike  well.  To 
write  your  own  specifications  is  to  be  familiar  with 
every  detail  in  a sense  in  which  you  cannot  other- 
wise be.  On  your  visits  of  inspection  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  you  will  find  yourself  master 
of  the  situation  with  every  detail  at  your  finger  ends 
in  place  of  being  dependent  on  others  or  constantly 
requiring  to  be  refreshed  by  reference  to  a docu- 
ment with  which  you  are  only  partially  familiar. 

A specification,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  full  and' 
clear,  describing  in  terse  language  every  branch 
of  work,  and  leaving  no  room  for  doubt  in  the: 
interpretation  of  its  clauses.  It  should  also  have 
ample  marginal  notes  for  facility  of  reference.. 
Much  time  will  thus  be  saved.  To  write  a. 
specification  is  not  artistic,  but  it  is  instructive: 
work,  and  involves  much  consideration  in  respect 
to  the  nature  of  materials  and  alternative  methods, 
of  construction.  No  one  can  properly  write  a. 
specification  who  does  not  possess  some  practical' 
knowledge  of  the  building  trades,  and  the  materials: 
employed  in  each.  Hence  to  leave  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  specification  in  other  hands  when  yoir 
can  do  it  yourself,  is  deliberately  to  abandon  the 
means  of  keeping  yourselves  in  touch  with  much* 
of  the  scientific  progress  of  the  day  in  its  relation 
to  architecture.  Never,  therefore,  be  induced  to- 
relinquish  the  personal  discharge  of  this  responsi- 
bility, so  long  as  it  is  by  any  means  possible  to* 
accomplish  it. 

The  “ Quantities. ” — With  the  completion  of 
the  drawings  and  specification  other  personages; 
come  upon  the  scene,  in  relation  to  whom  your 
responsibilities  will  be  extended.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  quantity  surveyor  will  generally  rest 
with  you,  and  you  will  find  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  secure  the  services  of  one  who,  having' 
acquired  a thorough  practical  training,  is  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  each  trade,  and  who- 
is  quick  and  accurate.  These  qualities,  combinedl 
with  experience,  will  alone  inspire  the  necessary 
confidence.  The  customary  practice  of  including, 
the  charges  of  the  quantity  surveyor  in  the 
builder’s  contract  and  account  does  not  commend 
itself  to  my  judgment.  For  many  obvious  reasons, 
it  would  be  better  that  they  should  be  charged 
direct  to  the  client  and  paid  direct  by  him, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  architect.  Need  I 
add  that  the  charges  of  the  quantity  surveyor, 
whether  made  direct  or  embraced  in  the  contract, 
should,  in  every  instance  and  without  exception, 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  charges  of  the: 
architect.  For  the  architect  to  participate,  in  any 
form  whatever,  in  charges  made  by  another, 
instead  of  being  made  direct  to  his  client,  would' 
be  alike  unjustifiable  and  dishonourable.  The 
practice  with  some  architects  is  to  take  out 
their  own  quantities — a practice  which  very  gene- 
rally prevails  in  the  provinces,  though  compara- 
tively rare,  I believe,  in  London.  That  such  a 
custom  is  remunerative  goes  without  saying,  and 
it  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  necessary 
dissection  of  the  building  in  the  bills  of  quantities- 
makes  the  architect  more  familiar  with  every 
detail  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  For  my  own 
part,  while  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  dishonour- 
ing in  the  practice  to  those  who  care  to  engage  in 
it,  I consider  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
necessary  on  the  ground  stated,  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  one  aiming  at  a purely  architectural 
practice,  it  is  not  desirable.  If  an  architect  is  not 
sufficiently  conversant  with  every  detail  after 
having  designed  the  building  and  prepared  the 
working  drawings  and  specification,  he  must  be 
obtuse  indeed.  You  will  find  quite  enough  to 
engross  your  time  and  thoughts  in  what — to  my 
mind  at  least — is  the  more  legitimate  domain  of 
architecture. 

The  Contractor.— To  the  contractor  who  engages 
to  carry  out  your  designs  in  accordance  with  your 
working  drawings  and  specification,  you  will  stand 
in  a relation  of  undoubted  responsibility.  You 
will  be  the  medium  by  whom  arrangements 
between  your  client,  on  the  one  hand,  and.  tire 
contractor  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  made, 
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will  thus  occupy  the  position  of  an  agent,  and 
■cannot  be  relieved  of  its  responsibilities.  You 
will  have  to  see  that  the  contract  is  fairly  and 
■honourably  carried  out  by  both  parties  to  it — pro- 
tecting your  client,  on  the  one  hand,  from  any 
attempt  at  evasion  by  the  use  of  faulty  materials 
•or  defective  workmanship,  and  protecting  the 
contractor,  on  the  other  hand,  from  any  tendency 
to  deprive  him  of  legitimate  remuneration  for  work 
.properly  executed.  This  dual  responsibility  you 
will  only  be  competent  to  discharge  by  possessing 
such  practical  knowledge  of  materials  and  work- 
manship as  will  enable  you  to  judge  what  is  good 
and  what  is  defective,  and  by  uniformly  main- 
taining an  attitude  of  independence  and  integrity. 
I have  met  with  clients  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
condemn  contractors  as  a class  whose  habits  are 
predatory  and  who  live  on  robbery,  forgetting 
that  there  have  been  those  in  their  own  position 
to  whom  such  strictures,  if  fair  in  the  one  case, 
would  lie  equally  so  in  the  other.  That  such 
sweeping  condemnation  is  unjust  I need  scarcely 
.say,  and  your  responsibility  will  sometimes  consist 
in  protecting  the  honourable  client  and  the  honest 
contractor  from  its  injurious  effects.  My  experi- 
ence of  life  has  been  that  one  class  is  morally  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  another.  Human 
nature  is  much  the  same,  regardless  of  external 
circumstances.  Morality  is  an  individual,  not  a 
■class,  distinction.  It  has  been  my  fortune,  and  I 
trust  it  may  be  yours,  to  meet  with  but  few  clients 
-and  few  contractors  whom  I could  regard  with 
feelings  other  than  those  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence. The  large  majority  have  been  men  whose 
gentlemanly  courtesy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  whose 
-admirable  work,  on  the  other  hand,  have  reflected 
credit  on  themselves,  and  inspired  confidence  in 
»others. 

Conduct  of  Works. — In  superintending  the 
execution  of  your  designs  you  will  find  ceaseless 
pleasure,  for  there  is  a singular  fascination  in 
watching  the  gradual  development  of  your  ideas 
and  their  translation  into  a material  and  durable 
form.  You  will,  if  you  care  for  your  work,  ex- 
perience regret— as  I have  often  done— that  you 
are  unable  to  live  on  the  work,  as  the  monks  of 
old  did,  personally  judging  of  each  feature  and 
■detail  in  the  position  it  is  to  occupy.  Seeing 
4hat  this  is  impossible  in  modern  practice,  it  will 
■be  necessary  for  you  to  have  a resident  repre- 
sentative or  clerk  of  works.  In  the  selection  of 
this  official  the  greatest  care  and  circumspection 
should  be  exercised.  Practical  experience,  moral 
.integrity,  and  tact  are  indispensable  qualifications. 
Once  find  a man  on  whose  honour  you  can  rely, 
and  whose  efficiency  has  been  demonstrated,  part 
not  with  him  if  you  can  help  it ; he  is  invaluable, 
and  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a friend  indeed. 
But  your  responsibility  will  in  no  way  be  dimin- 
ished by  reason  of  your  having  such  a local 
representative,  for  without  periodical  visits  of 
inspection  it  would  be  impossible  that  you 
'Could  attest  that  the  work  had  been  properly 
executed,  or  that  you  could  append  your  signature 
Xo  documents  certifying  that  the  contractor  is 
entitled  to  payment.  To  sign  a certificate  should 
never  be  regarded  as  a matter  of  form  ; it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a serious  responsibility  which  your 
•client  will  rightly  expect  you  to  discharge  with 
fidelity.  It  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  when 
ithe  final  certificate  represents  no  more  than  the 
balance  of  the  contract,  and  you  should  regard  it 
as  a responsibility  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
-attain  this  result.  In  the  case  of  a new  building 
you  will  experience  no  difficulty,  provided  changes 
are  not  made  in  the  contract  drawings  ; but  in  the 
alteration  of  an  old  building  there  is  more  room 
for  uncertainty,  and  therefore  the  more  reason  for 
circumspection  and  foresight.  Architects  are 
often  censured  for  incurring  increased  cost,  when 
it  is  really  attributable  to  changeableness  on  the 
part  of  clients  who  will  not  be  controlled,  and 
who,  although  willing  enough  to  embark  in  varia- 
tions, do  not  always  display  corresponding 
alacrity  in  paying  for  them.  Hence  you  will 
find  it  well  not  too  readily  to  sanction  variations 
which  will  involve  additional  cost,  and  not  to 
•encourage  erratic  clients  to  entertain  them.  An 
•architect  should  strive  to  achieve  a reputation  not 
only  for  designing  good  buildings,  but  lor  com- 
pleting work  entrusted  to  his  care  without 
any  increase  on  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract. In  superintending  work,  knowledge  of 
materials  and  workmanship  is  essential,  but 
knowledge  of  men,  and  tact  in  exercising  it,  are 
also  invaluable  qualities.  Firmness  combined 
with  tact  and  courtesy  will  educe  willing  and 
■cheerful  compliance  with  your  instructions, 
where  mere  bullying — too  frequently  resorted 
to — will  only  lead  to  opposition  and  induce 
contempt. 

Responsibilities  of  neighbours. — Besides  those  I 
have  mentioned,  there  are  others  to  whom,  in 


practice,  you  will  occupy  a position  of  responsi- 
bility. I cannot  refer  to  all.  Take  one  as  an 
illustration.  Most  of  you  will  in  due  course  be 
called  on  to  build  in  London,  and  you  will  in  that 
event  have  to  deal  with  the  complicated  Acts  of 
Parliament  controlling  Metropolitan  building  and 
specifying  the  relative  obligations  and  privi- 
leges of  building  and  adjoining  owners,  for  one 
or  other  of  whom  you  will  have  to  act.  To 
rightly  interpret  Acts  of  Parliament  is  not  always 
easy,  and  if  I may  venture  to  say  anything  so 
heterodox,  I fancy  difficulty  is  occasionally 
experienced  even  by  those  whose  official  duty  it 
is  to  enforce  them  ; but  there  are,  I think,  certain 
general  principles  which  should  always  inspire  our 
responsibility.  Building  and  adjoining  owners, 
whoever  and  whatever  they  may  be,  have  one 
common  characteristic  — they  are  neighbours. 
Many  centuries  since  the  question  was  asked, 
“Who  is  my  neighbour?”  It  would  be  well 
were  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  reply  more 
frequently  found  to  pervade  the  negotiations 
between  those  neighbours  with  whose  responsi- 
bilities architects  are  sometimes  concerned.  Too 
often  is  the  building,  or  the  adjoining  owner,  as 
the  case  may  be,  regarded  as  one  whom  it  is  well 
to  pass  by  unheeded,  one  whose  interests  are 
opposed  to  our  own,  one  who  if  he  has  the  chance 
will  take  advantage  of  us,  and  one,  therefore,  of 
whom  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  taking  ad- 
vantage. I do  not  draw  a picture  that  experience 
does  not  justify.  Who  has  not  heard  of  work 
having  been  pushed  forward  to  completion 
with  undue  haste,  or  in  the  dull  season,  in 
the  hope  that,  once  clone,  it  will  remain, 
whether  it  inflicts  injury  to  a neighbour  or  not  ? 
To  designate  such  procedure  as  sharp  practice  is 
to  use  too  mild  a term  ; it  is  dishonest,  dishonour- 
able, and  worthy  of  all  reprobation.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  its  immorality,  it  is  stupid.  Honesty 
not  only  commands  the  approval  of  conscience, 
but  in  such  matters,  it  is  the  best  policy.  You 
are  much  more  likely  to  get  what  you  want  from 
a neighbour  by  approaching  him  in  a straight- 
forward spirit,  treating  him  with  bank  confidence, 
and  asking  his  permission  to  deal  with  joint  pro- 
perty in  the  manner  you  wish,  than  by  unworthily 
trying,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  advantage  of 
him.  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  is  the  motto 
of  the  Christian  and  the  gentleman,  which  I re- 
commend for  your  invariable  adoption  when  dis- 
charging your  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  neighbours. 

Practice  and  Art. — Now  it  may  have  occurred 
to  you  that  in  regard  to  some  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  architect  to  which  I have  referred,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  any  direct  connection  with  Art. 
The  drafting  of  a specification,  the  arrangement  of 
the  conditions  of  a contract,  the  adjustment  of 
differences  between  your  client  and  the  contractor, 
the  treatment  of  the  rights  of  your  client  in  respect 
to  his  neighbour  ; or,  again,  the  provision  and 
arrangement  of  sanitary  appliances,  or  the  endless 
correspondence  on  mere  matters  of  business  which 
occupies  so  much  time — these  and  other  matters 
of  a similar  nature  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  or  any  exercise  of  ingenuity  be 
brought  within  the  category  of  artistic  work.  Yet 
these  are  unquestionably  responsibilities  the  dis- 
charge of  which  properly  falls  on  the  architect,  and 
the  neglect  of  which  involves  the  necessary 
sequence  that  he  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  client.  Is 
it,  then,  true  that  the  avocation  of  the  architect  is 
a purely  artistic  one,  aad  that  such  matters  as 
those  which  I have  just  specified  should  be 
relegated  to  the  surveyor  or  the  engineer  ? If  so, 
then  much  of  what  I have  said  to  you  of  your 
responsibilities  is  false  teaching.  But  I appeal  to 
common  sense — I appeal  to  universal  experience — 
nay  more,  I appeal  to  the  practice  of  architects  who 
are  undoubted  artists,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
assumption  is  unfounded.  I have,  I hope,  said 
enough  to  satisfy  you  that  I consider  your  noblest 
and  highest  responsibilities  will  be  found  in  the 
development  of  your  artistic  faculties  in  design. 
This  is  indisputable.  To  design  in  truth,  purity, 
and  with  artistic  feeling,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  elevating  attainment  to  which  you  can  aspire, 
success  in  which  will  constitute  the  keenest  plea- 
sure you  can  hope  to  experience  in  your  profes- 
sional career.  This  is  the  most  important  part 
in  the  architect’s  work,  but  to  assert  that  it  is  all 
is  deliberately  to  close  the  eyes  to  patent  facts 
in  the  vain  effort  to  establish  as  truth  a purely 
visionary  theory. 

Gentlemen,  in  this  necessarily  brief  survey  I 
have  touched  on  some  only  of  the  responsibilities 
which  you  will  be  called  on  to  discharge  in  the 
practice  of  your  profession.  Others  will  occur  to  you 
on  which  I might  have  dwelt  had  time  permitted. 
One,  however,  remains,  reference  to  which  I dare 
not  omit — your  responsibility  to  yourselves.  In 
this,  after  all,  is  to  be  found  the  key  of  the  whole 


position.  Be  true  to  yourselves,  and  you  cannot 
but  be  true  to  others  in  every  relation  of  life. 
Truth  must  and  will  prevail.  Enthroned  in  the 
heart,  it  will  find  outward  expression  through  the 
intellect  in  design,  and  through  the  courtesies  of 
life  in  practice.  If  true  to  yourselves  in  the 
earnest  preparation  for  your  career  by  diligent 
study  and  laborious  research — if  true  to  your- 
selves in  the  firm  resolve  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  those  faculties  with  which  you  may  be 
naturally  endowed — if  true  to  yourselves  in  the 
lofty  ambition  to  consecrate  your  powers  to  the 
promotion  of  art  and  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, you  will  not  only  be  true  to  all  others, 
but  you  may  cherish  the  well-grounded  hope  that 
you  will  attain  success.  And  in  all  your  struggles 
and  efforts  to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  responsi- 
bilities of  your  calling,  remember  this — that  you 
will  not  be  less  likely  to  inspire  confidence  and 
attain  success  as  architects  if  you  constantly  bear 
about  with  you,  in  the  complicated  relationships 
of  your  professional  life,  the  unmistakable 
characteristics  of  gentlemen. 

Mr.  William  Emerson,  Hon.  Sec.,  then  read 
an  interesting  review  and  criticism  of  the  students’ 
drawings.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  remarks 
extended  to  considerable  length,  and  could  not, 
with  justice  to  them,  be  abridged,  we  are  unable 
to  find  room  for  them,  owing  to  the  great 
demands  upon  our  space.  It  is,  indeed,  un- 
necessary that  we  should  print  them,  seeing  that 
the  gentlemen  most  concerned,  the  student- 
competitors  themselves,  will  be  able  to  read 
Mr.  Emerson’s  remarks  in  the  R. I. B.  A.  Journal. 
Our  own  criticism  of  the  drawings  submitted  will 
be  found  in  last  week’s  number  of  the  Builder 
(see  p.  24,  ante). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Slater,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  by  acclamation  to  the 
President  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  their 
addresses. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors,  whose  names 
we  published  last  week  (see  p.  29,  ante). 
Mr.  Anderson  very  happily  contrived  to  address 
a few  appropriate  and  well-timed  words  of  con- 
gratulation or  encouragement  to  each  recipient. 

The  meeting  then  terminated.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  the  30th  inst., 
when  Mr.  Arthur  Cawston,  Associate,  will  read  a 
paper  “On  the  Advisability  of  Undertaking  the 
Improvement  of  London  Streets  on  a Compre- 
hensive Plan.” 

\ > 

BYZANTINE  ART  IN  ITALY: 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Friday,  the  14th  inst., 
at  9,  Conduit-street,  the  President,  Mr.  II.  O. 
Cresswell,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Petch  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Association,  and  five  gentlemen  were  nominated 
for  membership. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Cale,  Honorary  Secretary,  having 
announced  several  donations  to  the  library,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  then  read  the 
following  interesting  paper 

On  the  Influence  of  Byzantine  Art  in  Italy,  from 
the  Fifth  to  the  Twelfth  Century. 

The  archteological  researches  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  the  valuable  records  which  have  been 
left  to  us  in  the  works  of  Rickman,  Professor 
Willis,  Parker,  Sharpe,  Scott,  Street,  and  Burges 
among  our  own  countrymen,  and  Viollet  le  Due 
and  de  Caumont  in  France,  have  so  far  raised  the 
veil  of  obscurity  which  hung  over  that  period 
known  as  the  “ dark  ages”  as  to  have  eliminated 
from  its  shadow  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh 
and  the  three  following  centuries.  Attempts  were 
made  by  Hope,  Dr.  Whewell,  and  Professor 
Willis  to  carry  back  the  date,  but  till  within  the 
last  few  years  the  entire  absence  of  documentary 
evidence,  the  want  of  a systematic  study  of  the 
fragmentary  remains  left  to  us,  and  a general 
inclination  to  ascribe  to  buildings  a greater 
antiquity  than  the  civilization  of  the  precise  epoch 
would  admit  of,  has  created  some  confusion,  and 
failed  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the.  period  I 
have  selected  for  my  paper.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  so  vast  that  I have  found  it  necessary  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  a portion  of  one  country 
only,  viz.,  the  North  of  Italy,  and  to  the  influence 
of  one  particular  style  only,  the  Byzantine,  in  the 
development  of  its  art. 

The  two  books  to  which  I am  the  most 
indebted  for  my  information  are,  de  Dartein’s 
“Etude  de  1’ Architecture  Lombard,”  completed  in 
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1882,  and  Cattaneo’s  work,  published  1890,  which 
bears  the  same  title  as  my  paper,  except  that  I 
have  taken  another  century  in  order  to  include  St. 
Mark’s  and  a large  series  of  buildings,  which 
illustrate  the  extensive  influence  of  the  Byzantine 
style  in  Italy  during  the  twelfth  century. 

With  de  Dartein’s  work  I had  long  been 
familiar,  and  failing  other  evidence  had  acquiesced 
to  a certain  extent  in  the  dates  given  to  the 
various  churches  illustrated  in  it.  When,  how- 
ever, in  the  beginning  of  1892,  I came  across 
Cattaneo’s  work,  and  found  so  wide  a difference 
of  opinion,  a new  interest  was  awakened,  which 
increased  as  I followed  the  arguments  brought 
forward.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  master  the 
facts  in  order  to  revise  the  new  edition  of 
Fergusson’s  “ History  of  Architecture,”  on  which 
I was  then  engaged,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
Association,  and  induce  those  of  you  who  in 
future  years  have  the  opportunity  of  travelling  in 
Italy,  to  carry  further  the  inquiry.  I felt,  how- 
ever, that  my  statements  would  come  with  more 
authority  if  I were  able  to  visit  some  of  the 
monuments  in  question,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
differentiate  the  dissentient  opinions  expressed  by 
the  two  authors  above  named,  and  also  to  make 
drawings,  or  procure  photographs  of  some  of  the 
more  important  details,  which  would  enable  you 
better  to  judge  for  yourselves.  I could  not  hope 
to  get  as  far  as  Rome,  but  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September  last  I visited  Como, 
Milan,  Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Venice, 
Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Ancona,  Bologna,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  Pavia,  and  studied  most  of  the 
buildings  with  which  the  immediate  subject  of  my 
paper  is  connected.  The  Byzantine  influence  in 
Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  in  the  South  of  Italy — at 
Troja,  Bari,  Bittonito,  Altramura,  &c., — is  of  an 
entirely  different  type,  and  was  inspired  by  the 
work  of  the  later  Great  Empire.  It  the  North  of 
Italy  it  radiated  from  Ravenna,  and  is  of  much 
earlier  date. 

To  place  my  subject  clearly  before  you,  I must 
commence  by  pointing  out  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  Byzantine  buildings — 1st,  as  regards 
plan  ; 2nd,  construction  ; and  3rd,  decoration.  I 
shall  only  be  able  to  touch  on  the  salient  points, 
otherwise  my  paper  would  be  one  on  the  Byzantine 
style,  which  has  already  been  treated  by  Pro- 
fessor Aitchison  at  the  Royal  Academy.  When 
Constantine  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  he  rebuilt  the  ancient  town, 
doubling  its  size  ; he  surrounded  it  with  walls, 
and  divided  it  into  fourteen  Regions  or  quarters. 
The  buildings  which  he  erected  consisted  of 
churches,  palaces,  thermal,  forums,  &c.,  all  of 
which  would  seem,  from  the  descriptions  given, 
to  have  been  based  on  those  of  the  Eternal  City, 
with  one  important  difference : they  were  so 
hurriedly  built,  and  in  materials  of  so  ephemeral 
a nature,  that  none  of  them  have  been  preserved 
to  our  day  ; in  fact,  many  were  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  by  Justinian  two  centuries  later.  Two 
constructions  of  his  time  remain — the  Bin-Bir 
Derech,  or  cistern  of  the  thousand  and  one 
columns,*  and  the  Yeribatan  Serai — two  large 
underground  reservoirs  for  storing  water.  There 
is  one  great  basilica,  built  by  Constantine,  still 
existing  in  Syria,  viz.,  the  Church  of  the  Nativity 
at  Bethlehem.  This  church,  and  those  which  are 
described  by  Eusebius  as  having  been  erected  in 
front  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
other  places,  show  us  that  the  type  of  plan 
adopted  was  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  Con- 
stantine built  in  Rome,  viz.,  the  ancient  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  pulled  down  in  1506,  the  Church  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  which  still  exists,  and  others 
which  have  been  rebuilt  since.  In  all  these 
Roman  examples,  materials  from  ancient  build- 
ings were  used  up, — temples,  tombs,  and  other 
erections  being  despoiled  to  provide  columns, 
capitals,  architraves,  &c.,  for  them.  The  church 
at  Bethlehem  is  a simple  basilica,  with  nave  and 
aisles,  the  columns  and  capitals  being  clumsier 
and  more  debased  than  any  examples  could  be  in 
Rome.  From  Eusebius’s  description,  the  basilica 
at  Jerusalem  had  triforium  galleries  set  apart  for 
women,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
Church ; and  these  galleries  exist  in  two  basilicas 
of  later  date  at  Thessalonica,  the  Eski  Djuma 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Demetrius.  Both  of  these 
churches  had  timber  roofs.  From  these  we  pass 
to  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
commenced  by  Justinian  in  532,  in  which  the  chief 
feature  is  an  immense  central  dome  with  eastern 
and  western  semicircular  apses,  and  with  aisles  and 
triforium  galleries,  all  vaulted,  surrounding  the 
central  space.  This  church  must  be  looked  upon 

* -l here  are  actually  only  212  columns,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  quarried  for  some  great 
building  in  Rome. — R.  P.  S. 


as  the  apotheosis  of  the  Byzantine  style,  and  no 
dome  of  similar  size  was  ever  again  attempted  in 
the  East ; but  it  gave  the  key  to  a new  plan, 
which  is  usually  called  the  Greek  cross,  in  which 
there  is  a dome  in  the  centre  and  barrel  vaults 
over  the  nave,  transept,  and  choir.  In  later  times 
this  dome  was  raised  on  a drum  in  which  vertical 
windows  were  pierced,  and  sometimes  other 
domes  of  slightly  less  importance  over  nave,  tran- 
septs, and  choir,  or  over  the  four  angles  included 
by  them.  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
the  four  other  domes  were  over  the  nave,  transepts, 
and  choir  ; in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  at 
Moscow,  on  the  angles.  A second  type  of  plan  is 
found  in  the  round  churches,  but  these  do  not 
differ  from  much  earlier  examples  in  Italy  ; the 
most  important  variation,  however,  is  found  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sergius  at  Constantinople,  also 
built  by  Justinian,  a church  with  an  octagonal 
central  space  covered  by  a dome,  seven  semicircular 
niches,  and  a choir,  with  aisles  and  triforium 
galleries  all  round.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  in  addition  to  the  central  apse  in  Greek 
churches,  two  others  were  added  to  contain  altars 
for  ceremonial  purposes.  As  they  were  always 
hidden  by  the  Iconostasis,  they  served  a difierent 
purpose  from  that  in  the  Roman  Church.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  a question  of  construction  than  of 
plan,  but  I may  here  note  that  whilst  internally 
in  Byzantine  work  the  apse  is  circular,  externally 
it  is  almost  always  polygonal.*  In  Western 
Europe  it  is  always  circular  unless  influenced  by 
Byzantine  work. 

I come  now  to  the  second  section,  that  of 
Byzantine  construction.  Besides  the  architects 
and  workmen  whom  Constantine  took  with  him  to 
Byzantium,  he  is  said  to  have  exported  other 
treasures,  and  not  only  bronzes  and  marble 
statues,  but  even  columns  and  capitals.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  these  would,  in  course  of 
time,  come  to  an  end,  so  that  he  was  probably 
soon  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  whatever  mate- 
rials were  at  hand.  Of  timber  he  had  plenty, 
but  there  was  no  stone  except  of  small  dimensions, 
unless  it  were  imported  from  distant  quarries. 
The  means  at  his  disposal  were  apparently  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  undertake  those  stupen- 
dous works  in  concrete,  one  of  which — the  Temple 
of  Peace  in  the  Forum — he  had  completed  in 
Rome,  and  which  still  exists  in  part  after  fifteen 
and  a-half  centuries.  He  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  do  the  best  he  could  with  rubble  masonry  or 
with  brick,  the  materials  for  making  which  were 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  city.  De 
Dartein  points  out  in  his  work  that  brick,  when 
employed  as  the  chief  material,  exercises  a consider- 
able influenceonarchitectural  design, onaccount  1st, 
of  the  regularity  of  its  form  and,  2nd,  ofits  restric- 
tion in  construction.  It  offers  great  facilities  for  the 
employment  of  arch  construction,  and  tends  to 
replace  the  architrave  or  lintel.  It  restricts  the 
projections  of  cornices,  and,  on  account  of  its 
numerous  joints,  it  suggests  the  employment  of 
relieving  arches  supported  on  piers,  leaving  the 
walls  to  be  filled  in  afterwards  as  partitions. 
What  may  have  been  the  tentative  efforts  of  Con- 
stantine and  his  immediate  successors  we  know 
not;  the  buildings  of  Justinian’s  reign  already 
mark  the  invention  ofa  new  style  of  construction  ; 
immense  arches,  measuring  sometimes  5 ft-  high,  of 
brickwork  in  two  or  three  rings,  with  huge  piers 
and  buttresses,  are  employed  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  and  Thessalonica, 
the  bricks  measuring  from  iS  in.  to  20  in.  by 
12  in.,  and  i§  in.  to  2 in.  thick,  with  joints  of 
mortar  of  nearly  the  same  thickness,  and  at  the 
extrados  of  the  arch  still  greater.  Even  in 
smaller  openings,  from  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  span,  brick 
arches  of  16  in.  or  18  in.  depth  are  used  instead 
of  tw'o  or  three  4.5  in.  brick  rims  which  we  employ. 
(In  the  campanile  of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
Ravenna,  I noted  a window  6 in.  wide  with  vous- 
soirs  14  in.  deep.  In  this  case  special  voussoirs 
had  been  made  I in.  thick  at  one  end  and  3 in. 
at  the  other,  the  mortar  joints  also  differing  in 
thickness  in  the  same  way). 

In  the  construction  of  their  vaults  there  is  a 
much  more  important  change  from  Roman  work, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  two  great  cisterns 
(already  spoken  of)  in  Constantinople  were  vaulted 
in  the  new  manner,  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
built  by  Eastern  workmen,  who  carried  out  the 
traditional  method  of  building  domical  structures 
employed  by  the  Assyrians.  In  these  days  and 
here  in  England,  where  Baltic  timber  is  to  be  had 
in  any  quantity  and  at  small  cost,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  employ  centering  for  every  description 
of  arch,  centering  which  afterwards  becomes  waste 
timber.  In  early  times,  however,  they  built  with- 


* The  exceptions  are  the  Pantokrator,  Constantinople, 
St.  George's,  Thessalonica.  and  the  churches  in  Central 
Syria.— R.  P.  S. 


out  centering,  and  M.  de  Choisy’s  Irook  on  “ L’Arl 
de  batir  chez  les  Byzantins  ” illustrates  a large 
number  of  methods  by  which  this  could  be  done. 

The  vaulting  surfaces  were  always  domical,  so. 
that  when  complete  each  ring  was  self-supporting,, 
and  by  building  the  rings  on  an  inclined  plane 
with  the  bricks  flat-wise  and  not  end-on,  each  ring, 
was  partially  supported  by  the  one  beneath. 

This  method  allowed  of  a less  thickness  beings 
given  to  the  vault,  and  reduced  considerably  its  .) 
thrust. 

Geometrically  speaking,  whilst  the  surface  of  a 
Roman  barrel  vault  is  evolved  by  a semicircular 
ring  travelling  along  horizontal  line,  in  Byzantine 
vaulting  the  line  rises  and  is  curs  ed.  This  is  only 
the  elementary  form,  but  in  its  intersections  it  j 
follow  the  same  principle. 

The  Byzantine  architects  also  would  seem  to  ] 
have  recognised  at  a very  early  period  the  fact 
that  a pier  or  support  of  a homogeneous  nature  such 
as  granite,  marble,  or  stone  could  carry  a greater 
weight  than  one  built  up  of  bricks ; and  further, 
that  it  might  even  be  of  less  diameter  than  the 
wall  carried,  provided  all  lateral  thrusts  were 
counteracted.  Now  in  all  Roman  work  the  face 
of  the  architrave  (and  in  late  work,  as  at 
Spalato)  the  face  of  the  arch  is  in  the  same  plane 
as  that  of  face  of  column.  In  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  outside  the  wall  of  Rome,  built  3S8 — where 
arches  are  thrown  from  column  to  column,  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  and  the  width  of  the  base  or 
die  from  which  the  arches  spring  is  equal  to  the 
upper  diameter  of  the  column.  In  Byzantine 
work,  however,  both  are  much  greater.  Conse- 
quently, the  Roman  capital,  with  its  ordinary 
abacus,  was  neither  large  enough  or  sufficiently 
strong  to  meet  the  new  requirement.  They 
inserted,  therefore,  a new  feature  called  the 
dosseret,  or  impost-block,  between  the  capital  and 
the  wall  above.  It  has  been  thought  this  was  a 
corruption  of  the  old  Roman  architrave.  If.  so, 
its  earliest  examples  would  recall  the  mouldings 
of  same,  but  in  the  Eski  Djouma,  at  Thessalonica, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  it 
appears  as  an  absolutely  new  and  original  feature, 
designed  solely  to  meet  a constructional  want, 
and  without  reference  to  precedent.  It  is  not 
necessarily  square,  and  sometimes  two  of  the  sides 
will  project  like  a bracket.  The  dosseret,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of’  ; 
the  Byzantine  style. 

I come  now  to  the  third  head,  decoration. 

Of  external  decoration,  beyond  that  which  is  » 
afforded  by  the  courses  of  brickwork  or  by  the 
brick  voussoirs,  in  which  variety  is  given  occa- 
sionally by  difference  of  tint,  and  in  later  work 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century,  when  patterns 
of  brick  or  inlaid  tiles  were  employed,  there  is  1 
not  much  to  be  said.  It  was  rather  in  the  in- 
terior that  the  Byzantine  artist  lavished  the  re- 
sources of  his  art.  In  the  decoration  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  with  panellings  of  the 
richest  marbles,  and  of  the  upper  portion  and  of 
the  vaults  and  soffits  of  arches  with  a vast  sur- 
face of  mosaic,  the  Byzantines  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  Roman  architecture,  but  the  treat- 
ment was  new  and  original.  They  restricted 
the  carved  decorations  to  those  features  which 
had  special  constructional  functions  to  serve, 
such  as  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns,  the 
lintels  and  jambs  of  doorways  and  windows,  or 
such  as  were  required  to  emphasise  certain  lines-  ■ 
in  the  buildings,  as  string-courses  or  cornices. 

In  all  these  features  they  were  specially  reticent  as 
regards  their  projection,  so  as  not  to  clash  or- 
form  too  great  a contrast  with  the  large  flat  sur- 
faces of  marble  or  mosaic.  Though  many  of 
their  capitals  were  based  on  those  of  the  Roman 
Corinthian,  or  Composite  orders,  we  notice  a ten- 
dency to  change  : 1st  the  contour  of  the  capital, 
which  inclines  from  the  bell  towards  the  form 
known  as  the  cushion  capital,  and,  2nd,  the 
leaves,  instead  of  being  so  much  in  relief  as  to 
suggest  that  they  were  in  their  origin  applied  to- 
the  bell,  on  the  contrary,  seem  rather  to  emerge 
from  the  solid  block.  These  tendencies  become  i 
the  more  apparent  when,  with  a cubical  block 
(the  lower  angles  of  which  had  been  chipped  off 
to  merge  into  the  circular  annulet  of  the  column), 
they  proceeded  to  set  out  a scheme  of  surface 
decoration  and  cutting  back  from  the  sur- 
face, to  evolve  a new  variety  of  design, 
partially  geometrical  and  partially  of  leaf 
ornament.  It  is  in  this  class  of  capital 
that  we  find  the  greatest  originality,  and  in  the  ■ 
play  of  light  and  shade  considerable  beauty.  In 
these  examples  also  they  seem  to  have  been  very  • 
fond  of  undercutting.  Piercing  holes  with  a drill  I 
is  found  in  the  debased  work  of  most  styles,  but  . 
the  Byzantine  artists  turned  its  effects  to  more  • 
account,  and  frequently  employed  it  in  conjunc-  - 
tion  with  carved  foliage  of  good  character.  The  : 
influence  of  Byzantine  design,  however,  is  chiefly  > 


conspicuous  in  the  decoration  of  the  enclosures  of 
choir-screens,  parapets  of  balustrades,  episcopal 
thrones,  ambones  or  pulpits,  and  baldacchinos  or 
ciboriums.  To  the  results  of  such  influence  I will 
draw  your  attention  later  on. 

Although  the  early  history  of  the  Byzantine 
style  can  be  carried  back  two  or  three  centuries 
before  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  its 
influence  on  Italy  was  not  felt  till  the  Empire  had 
become  well  established  ; in  fact,  more  than  a 
century  elapsed  before  we  find  it  in  the  ancient 
baptistery,  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  and  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Chrysologus  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace,  all  in  Ravenna.  In  these  examples  it  is 
chiefly  shown  in  the  mosaics  with  which  they  were 
decorated,  and  which  were  probably  executed  by 
Byzantine  workmen.  The  Baptistery  at  Ravenna 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Archbishop  Ursus 
in  380  A.D.,  but  this  refers,  I think,  to  the  main 
structure,  which  probably  was  originally  covered 
with  a wooden  roof.  When  in  451  it  was  deter- 
mined to  decorate  it  with  mosaics,  the  vault  was 
probably  built  to  receive  them.  There  is  no 
documentary  evidence  of  this  statement,  but  the 
internal  structure  suggests  that  a change  from  the 
original  design  has  taken  place.  In  order  to 
bring  the  thrust  of  the  cupola  well  within  the 
walls,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  lined  with 
eight  arcades  of  two  stiries,  which  project 
inwards  about  16  in.  and  the  pendentives  arc 
carried  on  corbels  projecting  10  in.  more.  Now, 
w.hilst  the  exterior  of  the  Baptistery  shows  no 
Byzantine  influence  in  its  brickwork  and  cornice, 
three  of  the  capitals  which  carry  the  lower  arcade 
inside  are  Byzantine,  and  all  are  surmounted  with 
the  Byzantine  dosseret.  The  dosseret  appears 
again  on  the  Ionic  capital  of  the  upper  arcades,, 
and  the  width  and  depth  of  the  springing  base  of 
the  arches  are  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
column.  The  corbels  carrying  the  main  arches 
and  the  pendentives  are  sculptured  with  Byzantine 
foliage.  Under  each  arch  of  the  upper  story  are 
three  arcades,  the  centre  one  pierced  with  large 
windows  of  modern  date,  the  side  arcades 
decorated  with  niches  and  figures  in  low  relief, 
all  executed  in  plaster.  I noted  these  at  the 
time  as  being  peculiar,  and  subsequently  in  the 
museum  at  Bologna  I came  across  some  Byzantine 
ivory  tablets  of  similar  design. 

Whilst  the  mosaics  of  the  tomb  of  Galla 
Placidia  and  probably  the  dome  on  pendentives 
(the  earliest  example  known)  are  Byzantine,  the 
walls  of  the  building  were  built  by  native  work- 
men, and  the  bricks  are  much  thicker  and  of  less 
lateral  dimensions  than  those  in  St.  Vitale  and 
other  churches  in  Ravenna  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  next  example  in  date  is  in  Rome,  where  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Stefano  Rotondo,  in  the  outer 


ranges  of  arcades  above  the  capitals  we  find  the 
Byzantine  dosseret  and  a similar  feature  is  said  to 
exist  in  St.  Angeli  at  Perugia. 

The  dosseret  is  found  also  in  that  eastern 
portion  of  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  fuori-le-Mura 
at  Rome,  where,  in  fact,  it  might  have  escaped 
attention  except  that  its  capitals  are  fine  Byzantine 
examples  crisply  carved,  and  they  support  the 
arches  of  a triforium  gallery  which  I have  referred 
to  as  an  essentially  Byzantine  feature.  Except  in 
St.  Lorenzo  (where  they  were  added  by  Pope 
Pelagius  about  A.  D.  5S5),  and  in  St.  Agnes  in 
A.D.  630,  the  dosseret  is  not  found  in  any  other 
basilica  in  Rome. 

Eor  the  next  important  examples  I must  now  re- 
turn to  Ravenna.  Ravenna,  I might  here  point  out, 
was  selected  in  preference  to  Rome  as  the  capital 
by  Honorius  in  396  A.D.,  and  from  that  time  for 
some  centuries  it  was  occupied  as  such  by  the 
reigning  sovereigns  ; hence  the  importance  of  its 
buildings.  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  reigned  from  493-525  a.d.  , would  seem,  archi- 
tecturally speaking,  to  have  been  a very  remarkable 
man,  having  erected  more  monuments  than  even  the 
later  Roman  Emperors.  As  the  Goths,  however, 
had  formed  no  style  of  their  own,  he  employed 
such  artists  as  were  at  his  service,  and  in  the 
additions  he  made  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  churches  he  restored  there,  he 
insisted  on  the  ancient  Roman  style  being  carried 
out  in  its  integrity.  “We  owe  everything,”  he 
said,  “to  the  Roman  artists.”  For  the  new 
works,  however,  which  he  proposed  to  build  in 
Ravenna,  he  imported  artists  from  Constantinople 
with  whose  work  he  was  well  acquainted,  having 
spent  part  of  his  life  in  the  Byzantine  capital. 
The  palace  which  he  built,  and  of  which  a 
fragment  only  remains,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
golden  gateway  by  Diocletian  at  Spalato,  but  in  it 
we  find,  perhaps,  the  earliest  instance  of  the  large 
thin  bricks  or  tiles  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
Byzantine  construction.  Judging  by  the  mosaics 
on  the  walls  of  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  in  which 
the  palace  is  represented  with  columns  of  two 
dimensions,  the  general  design  was  Roman.  The 
principal  work  of  his  still  exists  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  a fine  basilican 
church  with  twenty-four  marble  columns,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Constantinople,  but  more 
probably  procured  from  one  of  the  Greek  quarries 
by  permission  of  the  Emperor.  They  carry 
capitals  of  debased  Byzantine  work,  and  have  dos- 
serets  carved  with  crosses  ; the  archivolt  mouldings 
of  the  arches  above  them  are  debased  Roman. 
The  entablature  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
impost  mouldings  of  the  responds  are  so  Roman 
in  their  execution  that  they  might  almost  have  been 
taken  from  some  ancient  edifice.  They  are 


decorated  with  console  brackets  alternating  with 
bull’s  heads.  The  existing  choir  and  apse  are  of 
later  date,  though  the  Byzantine  influence  is  shown 
in  the  polygonal  exterior  of  the  latter. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  Church  of  St.  Vitale, 
which  was  built  by  St.  Ecclesius,  Bishop  of 
Ravenna,  on  his  return  from  Constantinople,  a.d. 
535,  the  design  of  which  was  based  on  the  Church  of 
St.  Sergius  in  that  town.  Except  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  native  custom,  the  vaults  of  the  triforium 
galleries  and  the  central  domes  are  covered  with 
timber  roofs  (necessitated  probably  by  the  dif- 
ference in  climate,  and  this  constitutes  the  main 
distinction  between  Eastern  and  European  domes),, 
the  whole  construction  is  so  Byzantine  that  it 
must  have  been  designed  by  Greek  workmen. 
Owing  to  the  timber  roofs  over  the  triforium 
galleries  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  hemispherial 
dome  higher  than  in  St.  Sergius,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  eight  windows  with  which  it  is 
pierced.  Whilst  in  St.  Sergius  the  lower  story 
of  the  eight  semicircular  recesses  has  columns 
carrying  architraves,  in  St.  Vitale  the  story  is  loftier, 
and  there  are  arches.  The  capitals  of  the  lower 
story  are  of  the  same  peculiar  basket  type  we 
shall  find  in  St.  Mark’s,  but  they  are  not  so  fine 
in  execution,  which  suggests  that  they  were  carved 
on  the  spot  by  second-rate  Greek  artists  ; whilst 
those  of  the  latter  were  probably  imported  from 
the  East.  The  capitals  of  the  upper  story  and 
those  of  the  choir  are  identical  in  their  design  with 
examples  at  Constantinople  and  in  Thessalonica. 
The  vault  is  constructed,  for  the  sake  of  lightness,, 
with  earthern  pots  fitted  one  into  the  other. 
This  system  was  adopted  in  St.  Stefano 
Rotondo,  in  the  outer  aisles,  which  were  vaulted,, 
and  in  other  earlier  examples  in  Rome. 

The  great  basilica  of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
three  miles  from  Ravenna,  was  being  erected 
about  the  same  time,  a.d.  535'45-  Ks  capitals 
are  much  more  clumsy  than  those  of  St.  Vitale, 
and  although  they  are  based  on  examples  at 
Thessalonica,  the  design  and  execution  are  due  to- 
inferior  Greek  sculptors.  The  responds  of  the 
nave  arches  are  decorated  with  ornament  in. 
plaster ; though  clumsy,  they  are  vigorous  irk 
treatment,  and  may  have  suggested  the  design 
of  the  capitals  of  the  court  of  the  Town  hall  at 
Bologna  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Here  and  in. 
St.  Apollinare  Nuovo  the  soffits  of  the  arches  of  the 
nave  are  decorated  with  coffers  in  plaster,  which 
are,  I think,  of  later  date,— in  fact,  sixteenth 
century  work.  The  archivolts  in  both  churches 
are  in  stone,  and  close  copies  of  Roman  work, 
which  suggests  that  they  were  worked  by  native 
carvers. 

The  Church  of  St.  Agata  is  said  to  date  from 
the  fifth  century.  It  is  a basilican  church,  with 
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twelve  arcades  on  each  side  carried  on  columns 
Many  of  the  capitals,  however,  belong  to,  the 
sixth  century,  and  were  not  carved  for  the  church, 
whilst  others  are  barbarous  copies  of  the  eighth  o 
ninth  century.  The  church  was  about  to  be 
restored  when  I visited  it,  and  the  responds  having 
had  their  plaster  surface  scraped  off,  exposed  the 
arches  of  the  original  church,  which  were  carried 
on  piers  instead  of  columns.  In  Rome,  where 
they  had  abundant  resources,  they  were  able  to 
take  the  columns  from  ancient  buildings,  but  in 
Ravenna  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  piers  unless,  as  in  the  three  churches  before- 
named,  they  were  privileged  by  the  Greek 
Emperor  to  obtain  them  from  Greek  quarries. 
Square  piers,  however,  were  much  in  the  way,  so 
that  probably  in  the  ninth  century,  when  there 
seems  to  have  been  a revival  in  church  building  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  the  Church  of  St.  Agata  was 
partially  rebuilt,  and  with  materials  from  more 
ancient  structures.  Some  of  the  columns  and 
capitals  in  this  church  may  possibly  have  been 
taken  from  the  Palace  of  Theodoric.  Four  of  the 
columns  are  in  granite.  The  ancient  apse  still 
exists,  and  is  polygonal  externally.  The  height 
of  the  springing  of  the  ancient  arches  was  7 ft.  6 in. 
from  the  floor  of  the  existing  church.  I have 
since  ascertained  that  further  excavations  have 
been  made,  and  the  original  floor  of  the  fifth 
century  church,  laid  with  cubes  of  mosaic  i-in. 
square,  has  been  found  at  a depth  of  8 ft.  below 
the  present  church,  which  is  on  the  same  level  as 
the  street ; so  that  if  we  allow  2 ft.  for  the  steps 
entering  the  original  church,  the  street  has  risen 
10  ft.  between  the  fifth  and  this  century.  In  St. 
Apollinare  Nuovo  the  base  is  18  in.  below  the 
pavement,  and  in  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista  the 
;ancient  columns  lately  found  about  5 ft.  ; but  these*, 
•two  churches  may  have  had  loftier  flights  of  steps 
.in  front. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  churches  of  early 
dale  in  Ravenna,  such  as  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista 
and  other  basilicas  of  the  ninth  century.  Some  of 
the  columns  of  the  earlier  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
have  lately  been  found  embedded  in  the  west 
wall,  and  they  are  of  much  greater  size,  and 
possess  much  finer  capitals  than  those  in  the 
existing  church.  In  all  these  examples  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  Byzantine  influence  is 
shown  in  the  dimensions  of  the  bricks  used,  which 
measure  18  in.  to  20 in.  long,  by  i2in.  to  13  in. 
wide,  and  about  if  in.  thick,  with  mortar  joints 
•of  the  same  thickness.  And  this  gives  a style  and 
a character  which  are  quite  unmistakable.  The 
■ apses  also,  when  ancient,  are  all  polygonal  exter- 
nally. Passing  to  other  towns,  the  Church  of  St. 
Lorenzo  at  Milan,  was  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  on  the  ancient  plan.  At  present 
it  is  an  octagonal  church  with  four  semi- 
circular apses,  each  with  vaulted  aisles  round 
them  and  triforium  galleries  over.  It  was  originally 
the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and  was  mentioned  in  the 
eighth  century  as  being  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  magnificence.  It  is  considered  by 
de  Dartein  to  have  been  originally  a square 
building  with  hemispherical  dome  carried  on 
pendentives.  If  so,  it  was  probably  based  on  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  ; but,  not  venturing  to 
throw  a dome  of  such  dimension,  they  increased 
its  size  internally  by  having  four  semi-circular  apses 
instead  of  two.  The  diameter  of  these,  however, 
was  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  central 
space,  in  order  to  obtain  propre  abutment  for  the 
arches,  and  avoid  the  difficulty  which  had  been 
•experienced  by  Justinian  in  St.  Sophia;  in 
addition  to  this,  they  built  a tower  at  each  angle. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  dome 
fell  in,  and  it. was  replaced  by  an  octagonal  one, 
carried  on  arches  thrown  across  the  angles.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1575,  and,  according  to  the  letters 
of  the  architect,  on  the  old  foundations,  but  this 
time  additions  were  made  to  the  angle  piers,  which 
have  transformed  it  into  an  octagonal  church,  but 
as  the  sides  at  right  angles  to  the  diagonal  lines 
are  narrower  than  the  others,  there  are  still  arch 
pendentives  above  to  carry  the  dome,  which  is  a 
regular  octagon.  The  church  is  so  enclosed  that 
very  little  is  visible  of  the  external  structure  ; the 
only  tower  I could  see  is  built  (about  20  ft.  above 
the  ground)  with  the  Byzantine  type  of  brick  I 
have  already  referred  to. 

The  Church  of  St.  Fidele,  at  Como,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  St. 
Lorenzo,  except  that  there  is  a regular  nave 
instead  of  one  of  the  apses.  Triforium  galleries 
also  existed  except  round  the  eastern  apse,  where 
there  is  only  a passage. 

So  far  I have  dealt  with  churches  and  other 
buildings.  I have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to 
what  I have  called  church  furniture  in  screens, 
ciboriums,  ambones,  &c.  There  existed  prior  to 
1873  a bridge  near  Rome  called  the  Ponte  Salaro, 
which  was  built  by  Narses,  Justinian’s  general,  on 


the  foundations  of  a Roman  bridge.  Its  interest 
laid  in  its  showing  the  Byzantine  method  of  build- 
ing parapets.  Square  upright  posts  of  stone  or 
marble  are  sunk  at  intervals,  the  interspaces  being 
filled  with  slabs  of  marble  which  are  fixed  in 
grooves  worked  in  the  square  posts  (see  cut,  p.  49). 
The  posts  are  sometimes  plain  and  sometimes 
moulded  or  sunk  in  panels ; the  decoration  is  found 
in  the  panels,  and  those  of  the  Tonte  Salaro 
have  designs  on  them  similar  to  many  examples 
in  St.  Sophia  and  elsewhere.*  In  the  Church  of 
St.  Clemente  at  Rome,  the  enclosure  of  the  choir 
(which  projects  far  into  the  nave)  is  formed  of 
upright  marble  posts  panelled,  and  slabs  of  marble 
which  were  removed  from  the  more  ancient 
church,  the  walls  of  which  have  been  discovered 
below  the  existing  one.  In  1858,  when  the  lower 
church  was  discovered,  an  inscription  was  found 
on  a marble  architrave  which  enabled  M. 
Cattaneo  to  fix  the  date  at  514-25,  and  the 
sculptural  decoration  on  a column  found  with  it 
was  of  the  same  epoch  as  the  panels  of  the  screen. 
This  parapet  or  screen  is  therefore  the  earliest 
dated  example  in  Italy  of  that  peculiar  interlaced 
decoration  of  which  so  many  examples  exist  in 
Ravenna,  and  which  was  either  imported  from 
Constantinople,  or  was  carved  by  Byzantine 
workmen.  Of  these  interlaced  panels  there  are 
at  least  eight  in  Ravenna  ; four  perfect  examples 
are  now  in  the  Cathedral,  having  been  preserved 
when  it  was  rebuilt.  Three  are  in  St.  Apollinare 
Nuovo,  and  one  in  the  museum.  There  are  some 
in  Rome,  cited  by  Cattaneo,  and  a more  diligent 
research  might  reveal  the  existence  of  others. 
They  are  all  types  of  that  peculiar  interlacing 
pattern  which  influenced  Lombard  architecture 
down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  which, 
even  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Venice,  Verona, 
and  other  towns  near  crop  up  occasionally.  The 
Renaissance  parapets  in  Verona  and  Venice  owe 
their  origin  to  this  simple  but  highly  decorative 
method  of  enriching  a pierced  parapet. 

The  buildings  or  features  which  I have  already 
quoted  were  executed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
In  566  a.  D.  Italy  was  subject  to  a series  of  disasters. 
The  plague,  great  floods,  intense  cold,  swarms  of 
rats,  and  clouds  of  locusts  followed  one  after  the 
other,  and  in  addition  to  these  troubles  there 
were  constant  incursions  of  the  Northern  bar- 
barians, followed  by  slaughter,  pillage,  and  general 
destruction.  All  this  put  a stop  to  the  cultivation 
of  art,  and  either  killed  off  or  exiled  those  foreign 
artists  who,  with  their  families,  had  settled  in  the 
country.  A century  and  a half  passes  without  the 
production  of  any  works  except  of  a barbarous 
character.  A revival  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
Liutprand  occupied  the  throne  of  Lombardy. 
About  this  time,  726,  the  first  edict  of  the  Icono- 
clasts was  promulgated,  and  a considerable  immi- 
gration of  Greek  artists  into  Italy  took  place  (it  is 
possible  also  that  the  Mahometan  invasions  exiled 
some  from  Syria) ; their  work  would  seem  to  have 
been  confined  more  or  less  to  the  decoration  of 
apses  with  mosaics,  and  to  such  ornamental  works 
as  ciboria  or  baldacchinos,  ambones  or  pulpits, 
choir  enclosures,  &c.  Of  these  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  ciboria  at  Valpolicella,  Cividale, 
St.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  and  other  places,  the 
greater  number  of  which  are  now  in  museums. 
The  most  important  church  built,  and  which  still 
remains  fairly  perfect,  is  that  of  St.  Maria-in- 
Cosmedin  at  Rome,  772-95,  and  as  it  was  built  for 
the  Greeks  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  is  the  first  example  in  Italy  of  a church 
with  three  apses,  we  may  fairly  ascribe  that 
feature  to  Byzantine  influence,  though,  as  I have 
before  observed,  in  the  Greek  church  the  side 
apses  are  not  dedicated  to  any  saint,  and,  in  fact, 
are  hidden  by  the  Iconostasis.  The  Church  of  St. 
Salvatore  at  Brescia  (the  finest  work  from  which 
is  now  in  the  museum  there),  and  the  crypt  of  St. 
Philaster  under  the  east  end  of  the  Rotonda,  are  the 
only  two  structures  out  of  Rome  belonging  to  this 
century  which  seem  to  have  retained  their  ancient 
plan.  They  are  more  numerous  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  At  Rome  the  Church  of  St. 
Maria  in  Domenica  is  the  only  one  which  has 
preserved  its  original  basilican  plan  with  three 
apses— (I  am,  of  course,  only  speaking  of  those 
in  which  I recognise  the  Byzantine  influence) — 
The  chapel  of  St.  Sativo  at  Milan,  which  is  like 
a small  Greek  church, — St.  Vincenzo  in  Prato  at 
Milan  ; a church  which  has  just  been  restored, 
having  been  closed  for  more  than  a century  : it 
is  a simple  basilican  church,  with  nine  arcades  on 
each  side  carried  on  columns  and  capitals  with 
dosserets,  some  taken  from  ancient  buildings  and 
others  carved  for  the  church — three  apses  and  a 


'Only  the  Roman  foundations  and  the  small  Byzantine 
archway  on  each  side  are  preserved  in  the  existing  bridge, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1873.— R.P.S. 


crypt  with  choir  one  rising  from  7 ft.  to  8 ft.  above 
the  nave  ; the  baldacchino  also  dates  from  the 
ninth  century,  being  somewhat  similar  to  the 
example  in  St.  Ambrogio. — The  church  of  Agliate, 
near  Milan,  dates  from  the  same  period,  and  con- 
sists of  nave  without  aisles.  There  also  is  a baldac- 
chino, and  it  is  curious  that  in  all  these  three,  viz. , St. 
Vincenzo,  St.  Ambrogio,  and  Agliate,  the  raised 
interlaced  ornament  of  the  upper  portion  is  in 
stucco  or  plaster,  painted  and  gilded.  The  rich  > 
archivolt  decorations  of  the  narthex  of  Agliate  are  - 
also  in  plaster,  as  also  are  those  of  the  church  at 
Cividale, — the  church  of  St.  Agata,  St.  Francesco, 
and  others  in  Ravenna, — portions  of  St.  Eustorgio 
at  Milan  (but  much  altered  in  the  twelfth  century)  ; 
the  exterior  of  the  apse  of  St.  Celso  at  Milan, — the  . 
apse  with  triforium  gallery  of  St.  Stefano  at 
Verona, — the  churches  of  St.  Euphemia  and  St. 
Giovanni  decollato  at  Venice,  the  latter  with 
elliptical  arches  in  nave,  which  are  said  to  exist 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Caorle,  to  the  north-east  of 
Venice.  This  egg-shaped  form  of  arch  is  one 
which  was  largely  adopted  by  the  Sassanians,  but 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  resem- 
blance is  accidental,  and  that  instead  of  stilting 
the  arch  at  St.  Giovanni,  to  bring  its  crown  on  a I 
level  with  that  of  the  last  and  wider  arch  of  the 
nave,  they  made  it  elliptical. 

The  chief  interest  of  all  these  examples  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
constitute  the  early  examples  of  Lombardo- 
Byzantine  work.  The  great  artists  who  came 
over  during  the  Iconoclastic  persecution  remained 
only  till  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the 
Lombards  were  then  left  to  themselves  to  work  ; 
out  their  own  style.  When  compared  with  the 
finer  works  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  at 
Ravenna,  these  later  examples  show  a miserable 
falling  off.  Whenever  possible  they  utilise  old 
materials,  so  that  in  all  these  churches  (which  are 
of  the  usual  basilican  type,  with  nave  and  aisles 
separated  by  arcades,  carried  on  columns,  and  out 
of  Rome  invariably  with  the  dosseret  above  the 
capital)  we  find  old  capitals  used  up  with  a few 
new  ones  of  coarse  and  naive  execution  in  imita- 
tion of  the  old  examples.  The  triple  apse  reigns 
throughout,  and  here  and  there  we  come  across 
the  polygonal  exterior  to  the  apse  as  in  St.  Fosca 
Torcello,  at  Murano,  in  the  side  apses  added  after- 
wards to  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  and  the 
extended  one  in  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo.  There  is 
invariably  a crypt,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  only  a 
few  steps  down  from  the  nave,  resulting  in  a 
raised  choir  as  in  St.  Ambrogio  and  St.  Vincenzo 
in  Prato,  Milan.  The  principal  treasures  of  these  [ 
churches  are  the  sculptured  parapets  of  the  choir 
— the  ciboriums  and  the  pulpits,  and  in  churches 
of  later  date,  as  well  as  in  museums,  we  find 
richly  carved  slabs,  as  in  St.  Abondio,  Como,  and 
capitals,  as  in  St.  Giovanni  in  Valle,  and  St. 
Stefano  in  Verona,  and,  although  of  far  less 
beauty  than  the  earlier  Greek  examples,  exhibiting 
an  interesting  and  naive  revival  of  interlaced 
work,  scrolls,  and  the  more  favoured  patterns  of 
the  vine  and  grapes,  which  is  found  in  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  century  work,  and  even  later. 

I now  come  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark’s,  1 
Venice,  a building  which,  inspired  throughout  by 
Byzantine  work,  and  of  which  the  main  design 
was  certainly  due  to  a Greek  architect,  seems  to 
me  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  ■ 
Lombardian  architecture  of  the  twelfth  and  sue-  | 
ceeding  centuries.  The  early  history  of  the  pre- 
sent cathedral  and  of  its  predecessors  has  been  1 
traced  by  Cattaneo,  to  whom  I am  chiefly  in- 
debted for  my  information.  It  commences  with  1 
the  recovery  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark  by  r 
Giustiniani  Participazio  in  829.  In  that  year  the  : 
Mahometans  of  Egypt  had  determined  to  pull  1 
down  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria,  and  1 
the  Doge  Participazio  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ; 
relics  of  the  saint  in  whose  memory  it  had  been  1 
erected.  Nothing  remains  of  this  church  at  ; 
Alexandria,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  occupied  1 
the  site  of  the  present  Lazaretto.  Giustiniani  i 
Participazio  intended  to  erect  a church  worthy  of  I 
these  relics,  but  died  before  it  was  commenced,  , 
leaving  the  task  to  his  brother,  Jean  Participazio,  , 
who  succeeded  him  as  Doge  of  Venice.  The  ; 
church  was  built  between  the  site  of  the  then  1 
existing  Ducal  Palace  and  the  Church  of  St.  . 
Theodore,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  chapel  of  f 
the  Ducal  Palace.  The  church  he  built  was  i 
probably  of  the  usual  basilican  type,  and  in  it  were  p 
used  up  the  marble  columns  and  capitals  which  1 
his  brother  Giustiniani  had  exported  from  Sicily  , 
after  his  conquests  there.  It  is  probable,  also,  , 
that  some  of  the  materials  were  obtained  from  the  e 
ruined  cities  of  Heraclea,  Altino,  Concordia,  and  J 
others,  for  examples  of  all  periods  are  found  in  1 
the  present  church.  In  976  the  Ducal  Palace  was  : 
set  fire  to  by  an  enraged  populace,  and  the  Doge,  . 
Pietro  Candiano,  was  k:'led.  The  fire  spread  to  c 
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Historical  Plan  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  distinguishing  the  different  dates  of  work— From  a Coloured  Plan  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers. 


Ancient  work  prior  to  1063. 
Domenico  Contarini,  1063 — 1071. 


Decoration  (Marbles,  Mosaics,  &c.),  1100 — 1350. 


Work  clone  about  1300. 


A.  Chapel  of  St.  Isidore. 

B.  Baptistery. 

C.  Treasury 

D.  Chapel  of  St  Zeno. 


Renaissance. 
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St.  Mark’s,  and  partially  destroyed  it.  The  new 
Doge,  Pietro  Orseolio,  commenced  at  once  the  re- 
storation of  both  palace  and  chapel,  but  as  he 
retired  to  a convent  within  two  years,  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  he  can  have  done 
more  than  to  restore  the  old  church  to  its  primitive 
form,  and  there  is  no  record  of  a continuation  of 
building  in  succeeding  years.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  so  important  a structure  as  the 
present  St.  Mark’s  could  have  been  erected  in  so 
short  a space  of  time,  and  as  long  ago  as  1859, 
Selvatico,  an  Italian  antiquary,  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  tradition,  having  discovered 
a document  in  the  archives  of  Venice  stating  that 
Dominico  Contarini  (1043-71)  built  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark’s.  1063  is  the  date  accepted  by  Cattaneo 
for  its  commencement,  the  same  year  that  the 
rival  Republic  of  Pisa  commenced  its  cathedral. 
As  Contarini  became  Doge  of  Venice  in  1043,  it  is 
probable  that  long  before  1063  the  project  was  in 
contemplation.  For  the  provision  of  ways  and 
means  there  was  no  difficulty,  as  the  Treasury  of 
Venice  was  then  richly  stored,  and  it  was  a 
question  of  setting  forth  on  some  new  conquest 
or  building  a cathedral  ; fortunately  for  us  they 
decided  on  the  latter.  Where  to  place  it,  how- 
ever, was  another  matter.  The  Church  of  St. 
Mark's  was  built,  as  I have  said,  between  the 
Ducal  Palace  and  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  16  ft. 
from  the  former,  32  ft.  from  the  latter.  Its  west 
front  projected  quite  as  far  beyond  the  Ducal 
Palace  as  was  thought  desirable,  and  a further 
extension  on  the  east  side  would  only  have 
increased  the  church  to  too  great  a length.  The 
result  of  the  deliberations  would  appear  to  have 
been — to  pull  down  a portion  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
on  one  side  and  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  on  the 
other,  and  to  extend  the  building  north  and  south 
by  the  addition  of  huge  transepts.  It  was  here 
that  the  Greek  architect  came  in  apparently,  who 
showed  them,  that  by  following  the  model  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constantinople, 
they  would  retain  portions  of  the  walls,  and,  with- 
out increasing  the  length,  obtain  an  immense  space 
in  the  centre.  Early  records  state  that  the  recon- 
struction was  based  on  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  at  Constantinople  ; this  church,  however, 
was  pulled  down  in  1464  by  Mahomed  II. 
to  build  a mosque  on  the  site,  so  that  we  have 
only  the  description  of  this  church  given  by 
Procopius,  thehistorian  of  Justinian’s  time,  togoby. 
Now  Procopius  states  : ‘‘In  ancient  times  there 
was  one  church  dedicated  to  all  the  Apostles,  but 
through  length  of  time  it  had  become  ruinous  and 
seemed  not  likely  to  stand  much  longer.  Justinian 
took  this  entirely  down,  and  was  careful  not  only 
to  rebuild  it,  but  to  render  it  more  admirable  both 
in  size  and  beauty.  He  carried  out  his  intention 
in  the  following  manner  : Two  lines  were  drawn 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  joining  one  another  in  the 
middle,  the  upright  one  pointing  to  the  rising  and 
setting  sun,  and  the  cross  line  towards  the  north 
and  south  wind.  These  were  surrounded  by  a 
circuit  of  walls,  and  within  by  columns  placed 
both  above  and  below.  About  the  middle  point 
there  is  a place  set  apart,  which  may  not  be 
entered  except  by  the  priests,  and  which  is  conse- 
quently termed  the  sanctuary.  The  transepts 
vvhich  lie  on  each  side  of  this,  about  the  cross- 
line, are  of  equal  length,  but  that  part  of  the 
upright  line  towards  the  setting  sun  is  built  so 
much  longer  than  the  other  part  as  to  form  the 
figure  of  a cross.  That  part  of  the  roof  which  is 
above  the  sanctuary  is  constructed  like  the  middle 
part  of  St.  Sophia,  except  that  it  yields  to  it  in 
size,  for  the  four  arches  are  suspended  and  con- 
nected with  one  another  in  the  same  fashion  ; 
the  circular  building  standing  above  this  is 
pierced  with  windows,  and  the  splendid  dome 
which  overarches  it  seems  to  be  suspended  in  the 
air.  In  this  manner  the  middle  of  the  roof  is 
built ; but  the  roof  over  the  four  limbs  of  the 
church  is  constructed  of  the  same  size  as  that 
which  I have  described  over  the  middle,  with  this 
one  exception,  that  the  wall  underneath  the 
spherical  part  is  not  pierced  with  windows.”  Now 
Procopius  was  not  an  architect,  therefore  we 
must  read  between  the  lines  of  his  description, 
and  when  he  says  the  church  was  surrounded 
within  by  columns  placed  both  above  and  below 
he  is  evidently  referring  to  the  columns  of  aisles 
and  triforium  galleries,  as 'in  St.  Sophia.  If  that 
reading  be  accepted,  then  the  only  differences 
between  St.  Mark’s  and  the  Church  of  the  Apostles 
aye — -first,  there  is  only  one  range  of  columns, 
viz.,  in  the  lower  story  which  carries  the  gallery, 
and  the  upper  range  of  column  in  wall  with 
windows  above,  as  in  St.  Sophia,  is  omitted,  the 
windows  being  in  the  outer  wall  above  the  aisles. 
Secondly,  there  are  windows  at  St.  Mark's  in 
the  four  other  domes.  Thirdly,  the  galleries 
were  replaced  by  narrow  passages  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Otherwise,  he  might  have  been 


describing  St.  Mark’s  plan  : a Greek  cross,  with 
the  west  endalittle  longer — dome  over  the  crossing, 
and  four  other  don.es  over  the  limbs,  viz.,  nave, 
transepts,  and  choir. 

Now  I have  already  pointed  out  that  Parti- 
cipazio’s  church,  restored  by  Orseolo,  was  erected 
between  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  and  the 
Ducal  Palace,  32  ft.  from  the  former,  16  ft.  from 
the  latter  ; and  it  is  here  that  the  late  restorations 
of  St.  Mark’s  have  been  of  such  value  in  testing 
the  validity  of  the  new  theory.  The  wall  which 
separates  the  chapel  of  St.  Isidore  from  the  north 
transept,  when  stripped  in  1887  of  its  marble 
casing,  showed  a bare  surface  of  bricks,  blackened 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  which  proved  it  to 
be  an  ancient  wall  ; and,  further,  a window  with 
stone  dressings  was  found,  9 ft.  from  the  ground, 
fitted  with  an  interlaced  wrought-iron  grating  on 
the  side  of  transept,  and,  on  the  other  side,  with 
the  jambs  splayed  off.  This  was  one  of  the 
windows  which  lighted  the  south  aisle  of  St. 
Theodore.  The  outside  of  the  north  wall  of 
nave  (now  the  south  side  of  the  north  atrium), 
was  exposed  in  1885,  and  it  was  also  found  to 
have  been  blackened  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
showing  it  to  have  befin  the  ancient  wall  of 
Participazio’s  church,  76  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  high. 
On  the  south  side  the  antte  of  the  original 
narthex  were  discovered,  so  that  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  south  wall  of  nave  below  the 
baptistery  and  the  south  aisle,  as  also  the  west 
wall  at  back  of  atrium,  are  both  the  ancient  walls 
of  the  original  church.  If  any  further  proof  were 
required,  I think  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  where  an  old  wall  existed,  columns  were 
erected  against  it  to  carry  the  vaulting,  as  in  the 
atrium  and  baptistery ; whilst  on  the  opposite 
sides  it  was  carried  on  the  wall. 

Cattaneo  was  of  opinion  that  the  early  church 
did  not  extend  to  the  same  length  as  the  present 
cathedral,  basing  his  theory  on  the  existence  of  a 
low  crypt  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  crypt  and 
raised  choir.  Since  his  death,  however,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  this  substructure  was  not  a 
crypt,  but  was  built  to  carry  the  floor  of  the  whole 
structure,  and  exists  throughout,  its  object  probably 
being  to  keep  the  church  dry.  It  is  the  sinking 
in  the  pockets  of  the  arches  of  this  substructure 
which  has  led  to  the  wavy  surface  of  the  mosaic 
floor.  I had  an  opportunity  in  August  last  (when 
portions  of  the  pavement  in  south  transept  had 
been  taken  up  to  restore  the  vaults)  of  tracing  out 
the  lines  of  the  arches  crossing  the  church  and  of 
the  foundation  walls  of  the  original  basilica 
church.  The  west  end  of  the  new  crypt,  there- 
fore, is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  one  ; how  far 
it  extended  to  the  east  is  still  a matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  as  Cattaneo  himself  allows,  the  length  of 
a chancel,  including  the  apse,  usually  varies 
between  one-third  and  two-fifths  of  that  of  the 
central  nave,  and  as  that  is  the  actual  proportion 
of  the  existing  chancel,  there  is  fair  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  inside  walls  of  the  three  apses  are 
in  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the 
original  church. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  new  church,  there- 
fore, there  were  certain  restrictions,  firstly,  in  the 
width  of  nave  and  aisles,  the  old  walls  being 
retained,  and,  secondly,  a limitation  in  the  pro- 
jection of  north  and  south  transepts,  as  the  south 
wall  of  St.  Theodore  and  the  inner  wall  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  were  utilised.  These  limitations  have 
apparently  led  to  a diminution  in  the  diameter  of 
the  domes  on  the  north  and  south  transepts,  which 
are  33  ft. , as  against  42  ft. , the  diameter  of  the  nave 
dome,  and  a similar  diminution  in  the  choir  dome, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  central  apse.  The 
central  dome  is  egg-shaped,  being  42  ft.  from 
north  and  south,  and  only  41  ft.  from  east  to  west. 

Now  Contarini  died  in  1070,  and  his  successor, 
Domenico  Selvo,  is  said  to  have  commenced  the 
embellishment.  It  follows  that  the  main  struc- 
ture must  have  been  completed,  including  the 
atrium,  by  that  date,  and  Cattaneo  is  of  opinion 
that  owing  to  the  immense  resources  they  had 
the  task  was  a possible  one ; but  the  structure 
thus  completed  bore  a very  different  aspect  to 
the  St.  Mark’s  we  now  see.  Externally  it  was  a 
plain  brick  building,  like  the  present  south  tran- 
sept, its  decoration  being  confined  to  the  brick 
arches,  which  with  their  deep  voussoirs  have 
a certain  decorative  character, — to  small  niches 
with  marble  shafts  and  capital  to  roundels,  corbel 
tables,  and  stringcourses.  I have  endeavoured 
to  make  a drawing  reproducing  the  original 
fajade,  my  conception  being  based,  first,  on  the 
walls  of  the  existing  structure,  secondly,  on  the 
reproduction  given  in  Ongania’s  work  of  those 
portions  of  the  ancient  structure  which  were  ex- 
posed and  copied  by  Mr.  Scott  during  the  restora- 
tion ; and  on  Cattaneo’s  description.  In  front  of  the 
atrium  were  five  rectangular  niches  and  two  small 
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ones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  niches. 
The  extrados  of  the  arches  spanning  these  niches 
was  exposed  and  covered  with  lead,  as  those  of  St. 
Saviour  at  Constantinople.  The  piers  supporting 
them  were  decorated  with  semi-circular  niches 
with  small  marble  capitals  and  brick  shafts,  and 
roundels  and  blind  niches  above.  The  gables  ot 
the  upper  story,  as  also  of  the  transepts,  were  also 
semi-circular,  but  at  a lower  level  than  those  ot 
the  existing  transept,  about  2 ft.  6 in.  This  accounts 
for  the  indented  brick  circular  stringcourse  which 
exists  in  the  south  transept,  and  which  originally 
ran  round  the  coping  now  raised  about  2 ft. 

6 in.  The  existing  dome  terminals  are  in 
timber  covered  with  lead  ; they  were  added  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  so  that  originally  the 
domes  were  much  lower,  and  the  extrados 
of  the  arches  of  the  windows  were  probably 
exposed,  as  they  are  in  all  Greek  churches.  I 
could  find  no  evidence  of  this,  as  all  the  windows  - 
have  jambs,  some  of  late  date,  possibly  thirteenth  1 
century  ; also  the  upright  portions  of  the  drum  1 
have  been  refaced,  and  the  drums  raised.  As 
regards  the  interior,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
capitals,  columns,  balustrades,  jambs,  and  lintels  ■ 
were  taken  from  older  structures,  and  that  the 
original  church  and  that  of  St.  Theodore  ; 
furnished  at  least  a portion.  Examples  of  all 
periods  are  found  in  the  present  church,  including  : 
Roman  capitals  and  those  of  the  fifth  century  , 
onwards.  The  decoration  of  the  exterior  took  ■ 
two  centuries  to  carry  out,  not  including  the 
fourteenth  century  florid  work  of  the  upper  1 
gallery  and  pinnacles,  and  every  vessel  wfcich  set  ' 
out  for  the  East  was  required  to  bring  back  • 
columns,  capitals,  and  marbles  of  all  kinds  to 
enrich  the  great  church,  which,  in  this  respect  1 
alone,  is  absolutely  unique.  There  is  no  example  t 
in  the  East  which  suggests  a precedent  for  the  . 
singular  decoration  of  the  exterior  of  the  atrium 
with  rows  of  columns  on  two  stories,  and  the  only  > 
parallel  instances  I am  acquainted  with  are  those  < 
of  the  churches  of  St.  Gilles  and  of  St.  Trophime  1 
at  Arles,  of  the  eleventh  century,  where  columns  1 
carrying  architraves  are  set  close  together  with 
figures  between,  and  here  the  idea  was  certainly  \ 
taken  from  the  Maison  Carree  at  Nlmes,  except  l 
that  they  borrowed  the  idea  of  a peristyle  for  the  t 
purposes  of  a wall  decoration.  To  go  through 
the  various  portions  of  the  cathedral  would  be  1 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  paper,  and  would  require  ; 
two  or  three  evenings  instead  of  one.  In  1150  : 
the  galleries  were  reduced  in  width  to  give  : 
increased  light  to  the  aisles  and  chapels.  The  ; 
great  arch  outside  the  chapel  of  St.  Isidore  was  f 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  baptistey  y 
was  decorated  with  marbles  and  mosaics  in  the  t 
fifteenth  century,  but  the  columns,  capitals,  with  1 
dosseret  and  vault  date  from  the  early  structure.  . 
The  chapel  of  St.  Zeno  was  originally  the  b 
entrance  to  the  atrium  from  the  south  porch,  there  : 
being  also  an  entrance  in  the  north  porch  known  1 
as  the  Porch  of  Flowers  (Porta  delie  Fiori).  The  2 
vault  of  the  nave  and  aisles  extends  over  the  west  t 
atrium.  On  the  south  side  two  bays  project,  viz.  : I: 
over  the  south  porch  and  the  entrance  to  bap-  - 
tistery,  and  these  formed,  according  to  Cattaneo,  , 
open  loggias  ; in  the  former  is  a semi-spherical  1 
vault  intended,  doubtless,  to  be  decorated  with  1 
mosaic.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  brick  c 
domical  construction  of  the  period.  On  the  north  i 
atrium  are  four  chambers  all  vaulted  with  domes.  . 
All  these  are  parts  of  Contarini’s  building.* 


3llustrations. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 
BUILDING,  SYDNEY. 

HIS  is  an  example  of  recent  street  archi-  :- 


tecture  in  the  capital  of  New  South  1 
Wales,  but  carried  out  by  a firm  of  1 
whom  the  leading  member  is  an  Englishman,  L 


known  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  has  been  1 
practising  in  Sydney  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  lithograph  is  reproduced  from  a photo- 
graph taken  from  the  executed  building. 


ST.  MARK’S,  AND  BYZANTINE  1 
ORNAMENT. 

The  elevations  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  as  well  I 
as  the  illustrations  of  carved  ornament,  panels,  , 
and  balustrades  on  two  other  plates,  form  a part,  t 
of  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Spiers’s  paper  at  the  !e 
Architectural  Association  on  the  •' Influence  of  I 
Byzantine  Art  in  Italy,”  and  must  be  taken  in  in 


' The  remainder  of  the  paper,  together  with  some  notes 
of  the  discussion  and  further  illustrations,  next  week. 
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connexion  with  that  paper,  which  we  are  giving 
in  full,  with  some  further  illustrations  next  week. 

The  elevations  of  St.  Mark,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
an  attempt  to  realise  the  condition  of  the  building 
before  it  assumed  its  resplendent  veneer,  as  one 
may  call  it,  of  marble  and  mosaic. 


DESIGN  FOR  A SMALL  COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 

It  was  intended  to  build  this  house  on  a site 
commanding  an  excellent  view.  To  save  ex- 
pense everything  would  be  simply  treated,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  local  bricks  and  tiles  would  be 
used. 

The  design,  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Ilorsley,  was  ex- 
hibited at  last  year's  Royal  Academy. 


STOKE  NEWINGTON  FREE  LIBRARY. 

This  design  was  submitted  in  a limited  com- 
petition for  the  above-named  building  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Riintz,  but  was  not  placed,  we  under- 
stand, entirely  in  consequence  of  the  reference- 
room  being  planned  upon  the  first  floor.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  not  to  exceed  2,000/., 
so  that  great  care  had  to  be  exercised,  considering 
the  large  amount  of  accommodation  required  at 
so  small  a cost.  The  plan  itself  is  sufficiently 
explanatory  without  further  description,  and  the 
arrangement  shown  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners  a large  amount  of  additional  ground 
for  future  extension. 

In  designing  the  elevation  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  recall  the  style  of  numerous  buildings 
which  a generation  ago  were  picturesque  features 
in  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington.  It  was  in  this  | 
street  that  Oliver  Cromwell  once  lived  ; the  house 
he  occupied  was  pulled  down  some  twenty-four 
years  ago.  Daniel  Defoe  also  was  a resident  not 
far  from  the  site  of  the  library  in  question,  and 
the  house  adjoining  the  main  entrance  of  the 
library  gives  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
buildings  which  have  so  rapidly  disappeared  of 
late  years  under  the  hands  of  speculative  builders. 

Simplicity  and  directness  was  the  aim  in  the 
planning  as  in  the  elevation  ; in  the  latter  the 
disposition  of  the  window  openings  indicates  the 
portion  of  the  building  devoted  to  the  public  and 
that  for  private  purposes. 

The  drawing  from  which  our  illustration  was 
taken  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last 
year. 

\ I 

COMPETITIONS. 

New  Church  Schools,  Witton,  North- 
wich,  Cheshire. — About  a dozen  competitors 
sent  in  plans  and  designs  for  these  schools.  The 
designs  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Douglas,  architect, 
Chester,  as  assessor,  who  found  that  all  of  them 
would  exceed  in  cost  the  amount  named,  2,500/. 
He,  however,  selected  three  designs,  under  the 
mottos  “Pro  Ecclesia,”  “ Cheshire,”  and  “Eco- 
nomy,” which  he  recommended  as  approaching 
the  nearest  to  the  desired  conditions.  We  under- 
stand that  the  committee  have  selected  the  design 
of  “ Tro  Ecclesia”  (by  Mr.  M.  K.  Ellerton,  archi- 
tect, Northwich). 

i ( 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Architectural  Association  (Dis- 
cussion Section). — The  fifth  meeting  for  the 
Session  1892-93  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Association  on  Wednesday  last,  when  Mr. 
William  Pywell,  A.  R.I.B.A. , read  an  interesting 
paper,  the  subject  of  which  was  “ The  Planning 
of  Hospitals  for  Infectious  Diseases.”  Mr.  P. 
Gordon  Smith,  F. R.I.B.A.,  Architect  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  kindly  attended  as 
Special  Visitor,  amongst  others  present  being 
Air.  Christopher  Harston  and  Dr.  Richards. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Beale,  the  Chairman  for  the  Session, 
occupied  the  chair  ; and  there  was  a good  attend- 
ance of  members. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
—At  a well-attended  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton, 
on  “ Some  Elements  of  Domical  Archi- 
tecture,” deduced  from  a survey  of  the  later 
zhurches  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  dome 
was  shown  by  the  author  as  as  much  the  basis  of  a 
style  of  architecture  as  the  vault ; the  two  systems 
were  then  compared,  and  the  special  qualities  of 
he  dome  as  an  architectural  element  were  con- 
sidered. The  lecturer  then  showed  how  the  dome 
•vas  modified  to  suit  the  existing  church  plan 
landed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  illustrated 
lis  argument  from  twelve  examples  drawn  on  a 
iniform  scale  in  plan  and  section  from  the  cities  of 
Milan,  Padua,  Ferrara,  Venice,  &c.,  the  examples 


being  divided  into  two  types,  the  domical  church 
and  the  five  dome  plan — the  former  being  the 
result  of  the  use  of  the  dome  in  a simple  plan, 
and  the  latter  a form  complete  in  itself.  Each 
example  was  commented  upon,  and  its  relative 
importance  explained  ; and,  in  conclusion,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  domical  architecture  is  not  a 
question  of  style  but  of  structure  in  an  artistic 
sense,  capable  of  any  treatment  in  detail,  as  in 
Byzantine,  Renaissance,  and  also  Romanesque 
examples  as  in  the  new  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Paris.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the 
possible  use  of  domical  architecture  in  buildings 
other  than  churches. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— A meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  nth  inst.  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Princes’-street,  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  President,  in  the  chair. 
After  some  formal  business  had  been  transacted, 
Professor  Bakhvin  Brown  read  a paper  on 
“Bronze  Doors  and  their  Artistic  Treatment.” 
He  began  with  some  general  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  design,  as  illustrated  by  the  principal 
bronze  doors  of  which  art  history  took  account, 
and  in  this  connexion  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  considering  the  charade. "istics  of 
different  materials  and  processes  as  a preliminary 
to  design.  Here  he  described  and  illustrated,  by 
means  of  lantern  transparencies,  a number  of 
famous  bronze  doors.  A classical  bronze  door  he 
explained  to  be  a copy  in  bronze  of  a panelled 
door  in  wood.  Mediaeval  bronze  doors,  he  showed, 
fell  into  three  groups — firstly,  those  found  in 
Saxony  ; secondly,  those  found  in  Southern  Italy ; 
and,  thirdly,  those  met  with  in  Tuscany.  The 
first  two  groups  belonged  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  : whilst  the  third  group  belonged 
to  the  centuries  from  the  thirteenth  till  the 
sixteenth.  Views  of  characteristic  examples  of  all 
three  groups  were  afterwards  thrown  upon  the 
screen,  and  their  salient  features  pointed  out.  At 
the  close,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  was  cordially 
thanked  for  his  paper. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Association  held  on  the  1 6th  inst.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Shelley  read  a paper  on  “ Some  Scottish  Castles.” 
Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  the  President,  occupied 
the  chair.  Mr.  Shelley  dealt  with  about  twenty 
of  the  castellated  structures,  situated  chiefly  in  the 
western  district  of  Scotland,  which  illustrated  the 
various  styles  of  structure  which  had  prevailed 
since  the  twelfth  century. 

> I 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Council  after  the 
Christmas  recess  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last  at  Spring-gardens,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  John 
Hutton,  presiding. 

The  Comptrollership. — The  General  Purposes 
Committee  presented  a long  report  in  reference 
to  the  office  of  Comptroller,  rendered  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gunn  through  ill-health.* 
The  report  detailed  the  work  at  present  carried 
on  by  the  Comptroller’s  department.  As  showing 
the  responsibility  attached  to  the  office  of  Comp- 
troller, the  report  pointed  out  that  the  expenditure 
which  he  supervised  annually  amounted  to  nearly 
3,000,000/.,  that  the  gross  debt  of  the  Council 
amounted  to  30,000,000/.,  and  that  the  money 
passing  through  the  Consolidated  Loans  Fund 
exceeded  2,000,000/.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  salary  of  the  Comptroller  be 
fixed  at  1,500/.  a year,  and  that  the  Council 
advertise  the  post. 

The  Rev.  Fleming  Williams  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  salary  offered  should  be 
1,000/.,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  50 /.  to 
1,200/. 

A long  discussion  followed,  and  on  a division 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  54  votes  to  47. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  then  moved,  as  a further 
amendment, 

“That  some  member  of  the  existing  staff  be  promoted  to 
the  office  of  Comptroller,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  to  recommend  the  officer 
who  should  be  appointed,  and  the  salary  which  he  should 
receive.” 

Mr.  Torr  opposed  the  amendment,  contending 
that  the  proper  course  was  to  advertise  the 
vacancy,  and  those  engaged  in  the  department 
being  eligible  applicants,  they  would  thereby 
secure  the  best  man. 

On  a division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
53  to  39>  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
then  adopted. 

Hackney  to  Holloway  Storm  Relief  Sewer. — 
The  following  paragraph  and  recommendation 


* See  Builder  for  October  8 last,  p.  285. 


appeared  in  the  Main  Drainage  Committee’s 
Report : — 

"On  the  28th  of  June  last  the  Council  directed 
the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  of  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Hackney  to  Holloway  storm  relief 
sewer  from  Hackney  station  to  Sandringham-road. 
The  Engineer  has  now  presented  to  us  the  drawings 
of  the  proposed  extension,  and  he  has  further  by  our 
direction  had  the  specification  and  quantities  for  the 
work  prepared.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  work, 
should  be  executed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  as  we  understand ‘that  the  Works  Committee- 
are  at  this  moment  fully  occupied,  we  recommend — 

‘That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  when  tenders  are 
received,  an  advertisement  be  issued  inviting  tenders  for 
the  work.'  ” 

The  consideration  of  this  matter  was  postponed 
for  a week. 

Dismissal  of  a District  Surveyor.  — The- 
Building  Act  Committee  submitted  the  following 
special  report,  dated  December  19,  1892  : — 

"We  have  to  report  that  Mr.  Henry  Parsons,. 
District  Surveyor  for  Lambeth  (South)  and  part  of 
Camberwell,  was  convicted  by  the  magistrate  sitting 
at  the  Lambeth  Poiice  Court  on  September  9,  1892,. 
of  having,  with  intent  to  defraud,  travelled  on  the: 
London  and  South  Western  Railway  on  June  28  and 
29  last  without  having  previously  paid  his  fare.  He- 
was  fined  2/.  and  ordered  to  pay  5 gs.  costs  in  each 
case.*  Having  carefully  considered  all  the  facts  laid 
before  us,  and  seen  Mr.  Parsons  and  his  solicitor, 
we  regret  to  feel  that  we  have  no  other  course  open, 
to  us  than  to  recommend  the  Council  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Parsons  from  his  office.  We  recommend  ac- 
cordingly— 

‘ That  Mr.  Henry  Parsons  be  dismissed  from  the  office 
of  District  Surveyor  of  the  southern  division  of  Lambeth  and', 
part  of  Camberwell.'  ” 

The  recommendation  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  without  discussion. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  7 o’clock. 

♦— ♦—1 

(Eorresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  NEW  RAILWAY  RATES. 

Sir, — You  will,  we  feel  sure,  permit  the  pages  of 
your  journal  to  be  open  for  protest  against  the 
monstrous  charges  now  imposed  upon  us  in  our  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  building  trade.  As  an  instance 
of  the  unjust  and  unreasonable  advance  in  these 
rates,  we  may  refer  to  a communication  from  a. 
London  customer  where  the  rate  has  been  increased 
from  8s.  per  ton  to  18s.  6d. 

We  do  not  think  anything  has  exceeded  this  in 
any  of  the  rates  cited  by  the  many  correspondents  in 
the  daily  papers.  However,  in  addition  to  this  we- 
are  informed  by  the  railway  agent  that  in  future 
fourteen  cubic  feet  of  Portland  stone  is  to  be 
reckoned  a ton  instead  of  16  ft.  as  heretofore.  This  is. 
ruinous  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  everyone 
interested  in  the  building  trade  should  protest  in  the: 
strongest  manner  possible  against  it.  We  hope  our 
claims  to  consideration  will  be  fully  represented  at 
the  proposed  conference  shortly  to  take  place  at  the- 
Mansion  House,  which  we  understand  is  to  be  held 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  new 
rates  on  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  rate  for 
Portland  stone  to  London  and  neighbourhood  has 
always  been  too  high,  and  the  reason  of  it  may  be- 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  one  company  having  well 
nigh  the  sole  monopoly.  However,  when  large  con- 
signments are  threatened  to  go  by  water  they  quickly 
make  concessions  and  quote  a special  rate.  This,. 
Sir,  we  submit  is  not  fair  to  London  contractors, 
generally,  many  of  whom  may  be  during  the  same- 
time taking  quite  as  large  a quantity  though  possibly 
not  for  one  job.  Such  an  arrangement  certainly 
gives  the  man  with  the  special  rate  considerable- 
advantage  over  his  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the 
trade. 

We  had  hoped  that  these  new  arrangements  would 
have  been  beneficial  to  trading  and  commerce- 
generally.  However,  we  now  feel  pretty  certain  that 
such  a storm  will  be  raised  in  opposition  to  them  as 
will  lead  to  a much  more  satisfactory  result. 

Webber  & Pangbourne. 

Easton  Steam  Saw  Mills  and  Masotiry  Works, 
Portland. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

Sir, — Let  me  correct  another  slight  error  in  Mr. 
Goorlchild's  letter.  The  organ  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Willis  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851  was  transferred,  not 
to  Liverpool,  but  to  Winchester  Cathedral,  where  it 
still  remains  practically  unaltered,  save  by  the  addi- 
tion of  mechanical  blowing. 

The  magnificent  instrument  in  St.  George’s  Hall 
is  entirely  the  design  of  Mr.  Willis  and  the  late  Dr. 
Wesley.  It  has  been  slightly  altered,  and  re-tuned 

* See  Builder  for  October  i,  1892,  p.  259- 
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to  the  "equal  temperament":  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  competent  judges,  is  still  the  finest  instru- 
ment we  possess.  On  my  last  visit  a few  months 
ago,  the  organ  concerts  seemed  as  popular  as  ever. 

Viator. 

***  Mr.  Goodchild's  statement  escaped  our 
notice,  or  we  should  have  corrected  it.  We  quite 
concur  with  our  correspondent  in  his  estimate  of  the 
instrument,  the  finest  modern  large  organ 
England.  — Ed. 


The  Student's  Column. — Owing  to  pressure 
upon  our  space  this  week,  we  are  obliged  to  hold 
-over  the  third  instalment  of  the  "Student's 
■Column.  ” We  will  give' a double  instalment  next 
veek. 


1— 1 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Wing,  Board  School,  Sheffield.— Or 
the  9th  inst.  a new  wing  in  connexion  with  the  Derby- 
shire-lane  Board  School,  Norton,  Sheffield,  was 
opened  by  Mr.  E.  M.  E.  Welby.  The  new  wing 
•will  seat  250  children,  and  the  whole  school  has  ac- 
commodation for  500  scholars.  The  school  was 
•originally  a mixed  one,  but  now  it  has  been  divided 
into  separate  departments  for  boys,  girls,  and  in- 
fants. Building  operations  were  commenced  last 
June.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wilson,  of  Sheffield,  was  the 
architect,  and  the  contractors  for  the  building  and 
joinery  were  respectively  Messrs.  H.  Harrison  and 
J.  Benson,  of  Greenhill.  The  entire  cost  of  the  ex- 
tension is  2,407/.  15s.  6d. 

Restoration  of  Chacewater  Church,  Corn- 
IVALL.— The  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Chacewater,  was 
re-opened  on  the  20th  ult. , after  undergoing  restora- 
tion. The  old  church  was  erected,  says  the  Western 
Morning  News,  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  it  consisted 
of  a parallelogram  90  ft.  long  and  53  ft.  wide, 
exclusively  of  the  western  tower,  and  a small  eastern 
projection  15  ft.  wide,  and  only  7 ft.  deep,  which 
formed  a chancel,  whilst  a narrow  projection  of 
18  in.  in  the  middle  of  the  north  and  south  walls  did 
duty  as  transepts.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  opened 
into  the  church  by  a lofty  arch,  and  vestries  were 
formed  by  two  erections  of  wood  at  the  east-end  of 
tthe  aisles.  The  new  building  consists  of  nave  and 
■chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles  to  both,  and  the 
•old  western  tower  has  been  retained  to  do  duty  until 
something  better  can  be  provided.  The  nave  is 
62  ft  long  and  24  ft.  wide,  the  total  length  being 
11  th,e,ex,treme  width  S3  ft-  The  enclosing 

" a*ls  of  the  old  church  were  no  less  than  30  ft.  high 
and  were  pierced  by  two  tiers  of  windows  with  wooden 
trames  above  and  below  the  galleries.  The  north  and 
south  walls  have  been  lowered  to  the  height  of  14  ft 
the  window  openings  being  retained  and  new 
granite  three-light  windows  with  cusped  heads 
inserted.  These  walls  are  connected  with  the  new 
clearstory  walls  over  the  new  arcades  by  a lean-to 
■roof  thus  forming  north  and  south  aisles.  New 
foundations  had  to  be  provided  for  these  arcades. 
I he  arcades  are  of  local  granite,  except  the  shafts 
of  the  piers,  which  are  of  Polyphant  stone.  The 
springers  and  bases  are  of  solid  granite  slabs.  The 
clearstory  walls  are  built  of  the  old  stone  from  the 
•upper  part  of  the  original  walls,  and  are  pierced  by 
one  light  cusped-headed  windows  of  Polyphant 
stone.  Above,  at  a height  of  31  ft.  from  the  floor, 
trie  wall  plates  carry  an  open  barrel  roof  of  the  old 
i°T  jh-  ty,pe'  The  bay  of  the  arcades  is  in- 
•cluded  in  the  chancel,  and  separated  from  the  nave 
by  a low  screen  of  granite  and  Polyphant  stone,  the 
■.  oof  above  being  boarded  and  panelled.  The  shal- 
low east  end  projection  has  been  formed  into  a 
sanctuary  and  opens  into  the  chancel  by  a granite 
and  Polyphant  arch,  the  roof  being  covered  within 
-and  covered  externally  with  red  tiles,  the  rest  of  the 
church  being  covered  with  blue  slates.  The  east 
•window  is  the  old  east  window  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Truro,  and  has  been  given 
<0  the  parish  of  Chacewater  by  the  rector 
and  vestry  of  the  new  Cathedral  Church. 

, ,s  executed  in  Portland  stone  with  five 
ngnts  and  its  old  stained  glass,  executed  early 
in  the  present  century  by  Warrington,  has 
been  restored  by  Messrs.  Fermiloe,  of  London, 
tne  rest  of  the  glazing  has  been  carried  out  by 
ku'  ‘bolomon,  of  Truro.  The  interior  of  the 
cnurch  has  been  pointed  throughout.  The  tower 
remams  in  its  original  state  structurally,  but  the 
old  wooden  windows  have  given  place  to  the 
•new  traceried  windows  of  granite  or  Poly- 
phant stone.  The  seating  throughout  is  new. 
the  nave  seating  being  of  red  deal,  not  stained,  with 
traceried  ends.  The  chancel  seats  are  of  oak  and 
were  executed  by  Rashleigh,  Pinwill  & Co.,  of 
Plymouth.  The  pulpit  is  composed  of  various 
coloured  serpentine  marbles.  The  lectern  is  of  oak, 
and  consists  of  a large  figure  of  St.  Paul.  It  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  new 
oak  altar  is  divided  in  front  into  three  panels,  of 
which  the  centre  is  the  largest.  It  is  spanned  by  a 
segmental  arch  enclosing  three  panels,  the  middle 
panel  containing  a cross.  The  contractor  for  the 
'T-U  L NVO[b  IS  Mr.  W.  H.  Moyle,  of  Chacewater. 
J he  church  has  been  heated  by  Messrs.  Longbottom. 
1 he  sub-contractor  for  the  masonry  work  was  Mr. 
John  Odgers,  of  Redruth.  The  granite  work  was 
supplied  by  the  Granite  Company  at  Carnmarth, 
and  the  Polyphant  stone  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Poly- 


phant, near  Launceston.  The  architect  for  the 
reconstruction  was  Mr.  Edmund  Sedding,  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

Proposed  Municipal  Buildings  for  Crewe. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Crewe  Town 
Council  on  the  12th  inst.,  it  was  decided  to  purchase 
the  Foresters  Arms  Hotel  and  an  adjoining  shop  in 
Earle-street,  from  the  North  Cheshire  Brewery 
Company,  to  provide  a site  for  the  erection  of  new 
municipal  buildings.  The  acquisition  of  this  pro- 
perty will  give  the  Corporation  a complete  block  of 
buildings  continuous  to  the  Market  Hall,  Corn 
Exchange,  and  Fire  Station  ; and  it  is  contemplated 
to  provide,  besides  Corporation  offices,  a technical 
school. 

Proposed  New  Police  Office  at  Glasgow.— 
According  to  the  Scotsman,  operations  are  about  to 
commence  for  the  erection  of  a new  police  station  for 
thesouthern  district  of  Glasgow.  A site  has  been  secured 
at  the  corner  of  Nicholson-street  and  Oxford-street, 
and  designs  for  the  building  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  M' Donald,  the  City  Engineer.  Out- 
wardly, the  Italian  style  of  architecture  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  white  freestone  of  Giffnock  quarries 
will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  walls.  To 
Nicholson-street  the  elevation  will  be  three  stories 
in  height,  and  to  Oxford-street  two  stories;  but  as 
the  court-room,  with  a lofty  roof,  is  to  be  situated  on 
the  upper  story  in  the  latter  street,  the  height  of  the 
exterior  of  the  building  will  be  nearly  the  same  all 
over.  There  will  be  fifty-five  cells,  giving  accommo- 
dation for  160  prisoners,  and  also  the  usual  rooms 
for  the  police  officials  of  the  district.  A part  of  the 
building  will  be  utilised  as  barracks  for  thirty  men, 
consisting  of  kitchen,  mess-room,  baths,  and  reading 
and  recreation  room,  and  a separate  bed-room  for 
each  man.  In  the  rear  of  the  buildings  there  will  be 
a large  open  quadrangle  for  drilling  the  men,  with  a 
commodious  muster-hall  on  one  side  of  it.  The 
offices  of  the  LightingDepartment  and  of  the  collector 
of  police  rates  for  the  district  will  also  be  situated  in 
the  building.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  will 
be  about  25,000/. , and  it  is  expected  that  the  new 
station  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  two  years. 

Re-opening  of  Baths,  Edinburgh.—  On  the 
12th  inst.  the  re-opening  of  Drumsheugh  Baths, 
Lynedoch-place,  took  place,  the  reconstruction  of 
which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  destruction  of 
the  original  buildings  by  fire  about  a year  ago.  As 
originally  planned  the  building  was  adapted  for  the 
purpose  in  view,  and  in  the  work  of  reconstruction 
the  architect,  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Glasgow,  followed  the 
design  proceeded  upon  in  the  first  instance.  Special 
attention,  it  is  stated,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
planning  and  fitting  up  of  the  part  of  the  establish- 
ment devoted  to  the  Turkish  bath,  and  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  heated  chambers.  The  swimming-bath 
is  70  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  broad,  with  a depth  of  water  of 
from  2 ft.  6 in.  to  7 ft.  The  hall  in  which  the  bath  is 
constructed  is  a lofty  apartment,  and  one  side  of  it  is 
fitted  up  as  a gymnasium,  with  suitable  appliances. 

Newport  (Mon.). — On  the  8th  inst.  a large  con- 
gregation assembled  at  the  Catholic  church  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  Pill,  to  celebrate  the  erection 
of  the  new  tower,  spire,  and  belfry.  The  church 
itself  was  opened  about  five  years  ago.  The  new 
ring  of  eight  tubular  bells  are  on  Harrington's  patent, 
and  are  worked  on  the  keyboard  system.  The  new 
structures  are  of  Gothic  design.  The  tower  stands 
at  the  south-west  of  the  church,  facing  Clarence- 
street.  To  the  height  of  30  ft.  the  base  is  of  Pen- 
nant stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  new 
portion  is  entirely  of  Bath  stone.  Its  first  tier  is 
formed  of  moulded  strings  and  traceried  panels.  At 
each  angle  of  the  tower  rises  an  octagonal  turret  and 
pinnacle.  The  spire  is  octagonal,  and  rises  on  four 
sides  from  the  embattlements  of  the  tower  ; on  the 
other  side  it  springs  from  arches  turned  over  at 
angles  of  the  tower.  Mr.  W.  B.  Gardner  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Hall  (Maindee)  the  con- 
tractor. 



S ANITA R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Water  Supply,  Penistone.— On  the  5th  inst.  a 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Peni- 
stone byRienzi  Walton,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  to  consider 
an  application  from  the  Local  Board  to  borrow  3,000/. 
for  waterworks  purposes.  The  Penistone  Local 
Board  have  a very  good  well  yielding  a large  supply 
of  water,  but  their  pumping  machinery  is  unsufficient 
and  ineffective.  It  is  proposed  to  put  down  an 
additional  boiler  with  pumping  house  and  pumps  to 
raise  30,000  gallons  an  hour  a lift  of  300  feet.  The 
well  had  been  tested  and  found  to  yield  over  400,000 
gallons  a day.  When  the  pumps  were  working  there 
was  still  17  ft.  of  water  in  the  well.  The  pumps 
would  provide  for  raising  about  100  million  gallons 
of  water  a year,  including  40  million  gallons  which 
it  is  proposed  to  sell  to  Darton.  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford, 
of  Nottingham,  is  the  engineer  to  the  scheme. 

Water  Supply,  Broxbourne  and  Wormley, 
—We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Bailey-Den  ton, 
Son,  & North  have  been  instructed  by  the  Guardians 
of  the  Ware  Union  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  water  supply  of  .Broxbourne  and 
Wormley,  Herts.  The  supply  of  water  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  mains  of  the  Cheshunt  Local 
Board,  and  a storage  reservoir  for  the  use  of  the 
combined  district  is  to  be  made  in  the  parish  of 
Broxbourne. 

Leighton  Buzzard  Waterworks  and 
Sewerage. — An  inquiry  was  conducted  at  the 


Leighton  Corn  Exchange  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst. 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Tulloch,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  regard  to  the  Loca 
Board's  application  to  borrow  20,000/.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sewerage,  sewage  disposal,  and  watei 
supply.  A comprehensive  account  of  the  scheme 
was  furnished  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  H.  Bertram 
Nichols,  C.E. , of  Birmingham,  who  gave  evidence 
in  support  of  the  application.  In  the  water  supply 
scheme  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  pressure  over  the 
town  from  a water  tower.  A well  and  boring  has 
been  sunk  into  the  lower  greensand  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  has  been  met  with  of  excellent 
quality.  The  sewerage  scheme  is  partly  on  the 
"Shone"  system,  and  the  sewage  purification  is 
proposed  to  be  on  the  international  process,  com- 
bined with  land  filtration.  The  estimate  for  the 
water  works  is  8,000/.,  and  for  the  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  works,  12,000 /.  On  the  termination 
of  the  inquiry  the  Inspector,  accompanied  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Engineer,  visited  the  various 
sites  for  water  supply  and  sewerage  purposes. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION, 

Window,  Congregational  Church,  Ossett, 
Yorkshire. — Four  large  stained-glass  windows  have 
been  placed  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Ossett. 
The  subjects  are — Paul  Preaching  at  Athens,  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  Christ  sending  his  Disciples  forth 
to  Preach,  and  Christ  Preaching  in  the  Synagogue. 
The  work  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell 
Brothers,  Leeds. 

Window,  Upton  Pyne  Church,  Devonshire. 
— A stained-glass  window  has  been  unveiled  in 
Upton  Pyne  Church,  near  Exeter,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Stafford  Northcote.  The 
subject  represented  is  our  Lord  blessing  little 
children.  The  ornamental  mounting  of  the  main 
picture  is  in  accordance  with  the  architectural  period 
of  the  building.  The  window  is  in  design  and 
execution  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Drake,  ot 
Exeter. 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Heaton  Moor. — A stained  two-light  memorial 
window  has  just  been  placed  in  the  north  nave  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Heaton  Moor,  to  the  memory  of 
Esther  Ann  Cottrell.  The  subjects  treated  are 
Christ's  injunction  to  Peter,  " Feed  My  Lambs,"  and 
Christ's  appearance  to  Mary  after  the  Crucifixion. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Thomason, 
of  Manchester. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  "Socidt6  des  Femmes  Artistes,'" 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  " Soctetg 
des  Femmes  Peintres  et  Sculpteurs,"  opens  its 
exhibition  on  Friday  this  week,  at  the  Georges 

Petit  Gallery. M.  Emile  Soldi,  sculptor,  has 

executed  a fine  medal  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
Government  to  the  Association  of  Students  of  Paris. 

A retrospective  exhibition  of  the  works  of 

Meissonier  is  being  organised,  which  will  probably  be 
held  after  the  sale  of  those  of  his  works  which  are  to 
be  sold.  It  will  include  not  only  the  master's  well- 
known  works,  but  a number  of  studies,  sketches,  and 

wax  models,  which  have  never  been  exhibited. The 

Minister  bf  Public  Instruction  has  granted  the  use  of 
the  large  galleries  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  to  the 
Association  of  Parisian  Journalists,  for  an  exhibition 
in  May  next  of  portraits  of  eminent  writers 
and  journalists  of  the  day. The  new  Tele- 
phone building  in  the  Rue  Gutenberg  is  finished 
this  week,  but  will  not  be  furnished  and  ready  for  use 
before  July.  The  building  itself  has  so  far  cost 
800,000  fr. , and  the  telephone  and  other  fittings 

will  probably  cost  a million. The  remains  of  an 

ancient  Gallo-Roman  cemetery  have  been  discovered 
at  Argenteuil ; jewels  and  funeral  vases  have  been 

found  among  the  remains. Some  fresco-paintings 

have  been  discovered  in  the  church  at  Verneuil 
(Eure),  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  represent 
the  legend  of  the  "Trois  Morts  a Trois  Vifs,"  which 
figured  also  on  the  sculptured  portal  of  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris.  The  legend  is 
contained  in  some  old  MSS.  in  the  Biblioth6que  de 

l'Arsenal. M.  Trabuco,  the  sculptor,  is  about  tq 

bring  an  action  against  the  corporation  of  Nice, 
which  accepted  his  design  for  a monument  to  Gari- 
baldi, and  has  now  thrown  it  over  in  favour  of  a 
model  by  M.  Etex. 

Berlin. — Anton  von  Werner,  who  had  resigned, 
the  presidency  of  the  " Berliner  Kunstler  Verein,’" 
has  been  re-elected  with  155  votes,  against  the  115 
which  were  given  to  Karl  Becker,  the  President  of 
the  Prussian  Royal  Academy.  The  " Vercin  ” was 
to  have  had  the  sole  management  of  the  future 
Berlin  Art  Exhibitions,  but,  owing  to  the  society 
having  been  the  scene  of  much  unpleasant  con-; 
troversy,  the  Emperor  will  now  not  vest  this  respond 
sibility  entirely  in  that  body,  and  will  probably  have 
the  future  exhibitions  managed  jointly  by  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  "Verein." -A  German  Lu- 

theran church  is  to  be  erected  at  Rome.  Voluntary 
contributions  have  already  brought  together  about 
5,500/.,  but  this  sum  scarcely  covers  the  cost 
of  the  site  and  the  incidental  expenses  at-: 
tached  to  the  purchase.  The  building  proper 
will  cost  17,000 /.  The  Government  does  not 
favour  the  scheme,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  Vatican; 

Herr  Rudolf  Speer,  the  Master  of  the  Rova! 

Arts  and  Crafts  Museum  Schools,  died  at  the  earlj 
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igc  of  forty-four.  As  an  architect  he  was  known  as 
1 member  of  the  firm  of  high  standing, — Messrs. 
Schmieden  and  Speer, — late  Gropius  and  Schmieden. 
\s  a master  he  was  much  esteemed  throughout 
jermany. After  much  discussion  as  to  the  advisa- 

bility of  having  an  International  Exhibition  it  has 
low  been  apparently  decided  that  Berlin  is  only  to 
lave  a National  Exhibition  of  Industries.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  exhibition  will  be  held  in  1896. 

Lucerne. — The  Federal  Council  of  Berne  has 
lecided  to  build  a large  new  central  station  at 
Lucerne  for  the  Swiss  Central  Railway,  the  St. 
jotthard  Railway,  the  North  Eastern,  and  the 
Simplon  Railways.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
:stimated  at  nine  million  francs. 

Bun. ding  Affairs  in  Chicago. — We  learn 
rom  an  American  paper  (the  Inquirer  of  Phila- 
lelphia)  that  for  some  weeks  the  sub-committee  of 
Chicago  Councils  which  had  that  branch  of  the 
bublic  business  in  hand  has  been  consulting  with 
irchitects  and  builders  with  a view  to  determining 
he  exact  height  to  which  buildings  could  be  reared 
without  danger  to  the  occupants.  If  reports  are  to  be 
believed,  the  committee  have  gone  far  enough  to  war- 
ant  them  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  hereafter  no 
buildings  shall  be  erected  which  shall  be  higher 
han  twelve  stories,  or  160  ft.  Several  other  reforms 
vill  be  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
A'liich  has  been  at  work  on  the  question.  No  build- 
ng  inspectors  will  hereafter  be  appointed  who  have 
lot  served  ten  years  in  one  of  the  building  trades. 
They  will  not  be  appointed  then  until  after  they 
lave  passed  an  examination  before  a committee  of 
:hree,  representing  the  Builders  and  Traders’ 
Exchange,  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the 
Buildings  Trades'  Councils  respectively.  This 
bommittee  will  serve  without  pay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — At  the  meeting  of 
:he  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Thursday,  January 
12th,  it  was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B., 
/.  P. , seconded  by  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  and  carried 
lem.  con.: — “That  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
he  window  in  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral 
:hurch  of  Lichfield  which  has  been  destroyed  was 
>ne  of  the  most  considerable  and  conspicuous  of 
3ishop  Hacket's  works,  and  also  the  fact,  as  stated 
n Mr.  Pearson's  report  issued  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  that  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  5,000/.  on 
aising  the  roofs  put  on  the  church  by  Bishop 
Tacket,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  timbers  are 
n sound  and  good  condition,  and  it  is  only  the 
late  covering  that  is  out  of  repair,  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  fails  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  Dean  of 
Jchfield  asserts  ‘ that  there  is  scarcely  any  approxi- 
nation  to  truth  in  either  ’ of  the  statements  contained 
n the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
m December  1st,  and  this  meeting  adheres  to  the 
ipinion  the  society  has  already  expressed." 

Accrington  Technical  School. — Mr.  Morley, 
he  architect  of  the  design  illustrated  last  week, 
ncloses  us  a letter  from  Mr.  Ross,  of  Accrington, 
equesting  the  correction  of  the  statement  that  this 
> the  “accepted"  design.  The  circumstances, 
/hich  we  had  forgotten  at  the  moment,  were  ex- 
ilained  in  a letter  from  Messrs.  Morley  & Wood- 
iousc,  printed  in  our  issue  of  October  15,  1892  (page 
04).  The  assessor  selected  Messrs.  Morley  & 
Voodhouse's  plans  and  they  received  the  first 
remium,  but  the  Committee  threw  over  the 
ssessor's  award  and  commissioned  the  winner  of 
te  second  premium,  a local  architect,  “ to  prepare 
ew  plans  for  their  consideration."  The  (uninten- 
onal)  mistake  was  rather  ours  than  Mr.  Morley's  ; 
e should  have  said  " First  premiated  design." 
Suspension  Bridge  Over  the  Indus.— A 
ontier  correspondent  says  that  the  most  wonderful 
ling  on  the  Gilgit-road  is  the  suspension  bridge 
irown  by  Captain  Aylmer  over  the  Indus  at  the 
te  of  the  permanent  structure  now  building.  The 
>an  is  some  350  ft.,  and  the  materials  used  are 
bthing  but  telegraph  wire,  wood,  and  a few  crow- 
irs  let  into  the  rock  and  used  to  fasten  the  stays, 
is  the  most  startling  structure  to  come  across  in 
e gorge  of  the  Indus.  The  gallant  constructor  used 

ride  over  it,  but  less  enterprising  mortals  walk 
id  admire  the  really  extraordinary  ingenuity  dis- 
ayed  in  the  construction.  Seen  from  a slight  dis- 
nce  it  seems  to  hang  suspended  in  the  air  like 
ahomed's  coffin,  so  delicate  do  the  ropes  of  tele- 
aph  wire  which  support  it  seem  ; when  one  is  close 
looks,  with  its  numerous  stays  of  wire  fastened  to 
lints  up  and  down  the  banks,  as  if  it  were  a giant 
ider's  web.  — The  Indian  Engineer. 

The  Electric  Lighting  of  Omnibuses. — The 
istol  Electric  Safety  Lamp  Company  are  carrying 
t the  electric  lighting  of  omnibuses  for  the  London 
ineral  Omnibus  Company.  The  battery  weighs 
out  eight  pounds,  and  is  placed  in  a wooden  box 
der  one  of  the  seats.  The  box  is  provided  with 
0 brass  spring  terminals  which  make  automatic 
itact  with  the  battery  when  it  is  let  down  into  the 
x.  The  lamp  is  of  a special  manufacture,  and  is 
ide  as  small  as  possible  to  allow  of  it  being  placed 
the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  for  the  same  reason 
: incandescent  lamp  is  suspended  horizontally  in- 
ad  of  vertically.  By  this  arrangement  a niaxi- 
im  amount  of  light  is  obtained  and  risk  of 
:akage  is  avoided.  About  seventy  vehicles  have 
:n  lighted  up  to  the  present  time,  and  one  hun- 


dred and  forty  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  Belgian  Draught  Horse.— A report,  with 
a , number  of  illustrations,  on  Belgian  draught 
horses,  by  the  American  Consul  at  Brussels,  has  (says 
the  Times)  lately  been  published  by  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington.  As  builders  and  contractors 
are  large  employers  of  horses,  the  subject  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  There  are,  it  seems, 
two  pure  breeds  of  horses  in  Belgium — the  Ardennes 
horse,  from  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  Frisian, 
from  the  sea  coast.  The  Brabanipon  horse  is  the 
issue  of  the  two.  These  form  the  three  main  breeds 
of  draught  horses,  and  great  care  has  been  given  to 
their  breeding,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  Shire  horse,  they  are  the  largest  draught 
horses  in  the  world,  being  fine  proportioned 
and  with  excellent  legs  and  feet.  The  Ard- 
ennes horse  is  an  excellent  type  of  a light 
draught  horse,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  for  moun- 
tainous regions.  It  is,  however,  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, as  the  Luxemburg  farmers  prefer  the 
heavy  draught  horse,  and  the  introduction  of  large 
heavy  stallions  from  Brabant  and  Hainaut  has 
almost  completely  transformed  the  breed.  For  some 
years  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Brabancon  horse.  The  line  of  the 
back  is  now  much  straighter,  the  hind  part  longer, 
the  neck  and  shoulders  more  proportionate,  and  the 
legs  large  and  clean.  Harnessed  to  the  heavy  carts 
of  the  country,  which  weigh  about  3,000  lbs. , it  will 
pull  on  the  level  a weight  of  from  6,000  lbs.  to 
10,000  lbs.,  and  will  work  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
daily.  It  is  considered  the  best  draught  breed  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  absorbing  all  the  others.  The 
recent  exhibitions  prove  that  there  are  now  no  dis- 
tinctly pure  breeds  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form 
classes  by  themselves,  and  that  for  practical 
purposes  there  are  only  heavy  and  light  draught 
horses.  The  special  characteristics  of  the  former 
are  stature,  form,  strength,  and  breed.  They  have 
less  bulk  and  strength  than  the  Clydesdale  or  Shire 
horse,  but  they  are  better  bred  and  have  more 
energy.  They  have  more  bulk  and  strength  than 
either  the  Percheron  or  Boulonnais  horse,  with  quite 
as  much  energy.  At  one  time  the  Government 
maintained  a number  of  stallions,  but  the  system  did 
not  prove  successful,  and  now  horse-breeding  is  left 
to  private  enterprise,  encouraged  by  a system  of 
registration  and  prizes.  A list  of  the  chief  "breeders 
in  Belgium  is  appended  to  the  report. 

Lead- Lined  Iron  Water  Pipes. — Our  New 
York  contemporary.  Engineering  News,  describes  a 
lead-lined  iron  service  pipe,  which  has  recently  been 
devised  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrington,  Superintendent 
of  the  Wakefield  Waterworks  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  object  is  to  give  all  the  advantages 
of  lead  pipe  without  using  the  large  amount  of  lead 
necessary  for  pipe  under  heavy  pressure.  Ordinary 
iron  pipe  is  used,  and  in  this,  thin  lead  pipe  of 
smaller  diameter  is  inserted,  and  then  expanded  to 
fit.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  arrangement 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  method  of  protecting 
the  end  of  the  iron  pipe  when  cut.  A special  tool 
is  used,  which  is  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  pipe  to 
press  the  lead  against  the  iron.  A thimble  is  then 
inserted  and  driven  home  by  the  tool,  which  trims 
off  all  the  surplus  lead  and  forms  a lead  bead  at 
the  end  of  the  pipe.  When  a thread  has  been  cut 
and  the  pipe  screwed  into  a fitting,  the  thread  which 
is  on  the  fitting  is  made  to  screw  against  a beaded 
end  on  the  thimble.  In  this  way  no  part  of  the 
pipe  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water.  A com- 
pany has  been  formed  at  Wakefield  (Mass.)  to 
manufacture  this  pipe. 

Asphalte  for  Reservoir  Linings.  — In  a 
paper  read  before  a recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  James  D.  Schuyler, 
the  use  of  asphaltum  for  reservoir  linings  is  advo- 
cated, and  some  interesting  particulars  are  given  in 
support  of  the  principle.  The  material  is  said 
to  be  elastic,  and  not  to  crack ; it  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  acids,  imparts  no  taste  to  water,  and  is 
easily  kept  in  repair.  A circular  reservoir  was 
partly  excavated  in  light  sandy  soil  and  part  in  em- 
bankment. The  slopes  were  1 in  1,  and  it  was 
paved  at  bottom  and  sides  with  cobble  stones  laid 
in  mud.  Over  this  a sheet  of  hot  liquid  asphalte 
from  -Jf,  to  £ in.  thick  was  spread  with  brooms. 
After  filling  with  water,  one  part  of  the  bank  settled 
2 ft. , but  there  was  no  leakage.  In  another  case  a 
first  coat  was  laid  in  vertical  sections  2 ft.  wide,  the 
mixture  being  15  per  cent,  of  asphalte  and  85  per 
cent,  of  beach  sand  heated  to  300  deg.  P'ahr. , spread 
with  rakes  and  tamped  wijh  hot  irons.  The  neglect 
to  paint  the  raw  edge  of  previously  laid  sections 
caused  cracks  to  appear  a year  after  use.  Strips  of 
iron  were  driven  into  the  slope  at  frequent  intervals 
to  attach  the  asphalt  to  the  slope,  and  a second  coat 
about  | in.  thick  of  asphalt  fluxed  with  10  per  cent, 
of  mineral  tar,  heated  to  a temperature  of  about 
250  deg.  Fahr. , was  applied  to  the  entire  surface  and 
smoothed  with  hot  irons. 

A “ Hai.laday  " Windmill  has  recently  been 
erected  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  Lieut. -Gen. 
Somerset  G.  Calthorpe.  It  is  pumping  water  from 
a dug  well  130  ft.  deep,  and  forcing  it  into  an 
elevated  tank,  situated  about  40  ft.  above  the 
ground,  from  which  the  mansion,  bailiffs  house, 
stables,  farm  and  surrounding  property  are  supplied. 
The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Alfred 
Williams  & Co. , of  London. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.— Although  practi- 
cally little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  English  iron1 
and  steel  trades,  there  is  a slight  hardening  tendency 
in  prices  of  crude  material  in  one  or  two  districts- 
The  Glasgow  warrant  market  is  more  animated  ; 
but  the  business  done  is  generally  on  account  of  the 
cornering  of  the  “bears."  Scotch  makers'  iron  is 
somewhat  irregular  in  price,  and  quiet ; and  Cleve- 
land pig  is  a shade  lower.  Finished  iron  is  still  in 
limited  request ; but  a slightly  brisker  demand  is 
experienced  for  tin-plates,  and  in  steel  rather  more 
activity  is  reported.  Old  materials  are,  however,, 
depressed.  Shipbuilders  and  engineers  do  not 
exhibit  much  change.  The  coal  trade  is  fairly 
active. — Iron. 

Amalgamation  of  Districts  under  the. 
Building  Act. — Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  District 
Surveyor  of  South  Islington,  Shoreditch,  and  Norton 
Folgate,  asks  us  to  state  that  the  office  for  the 
amalgamated  districts  is  at  No.  314,  Old-street,  E.C. 
which  has  been  the  Shoreditch  district  office  for 
nearly  fifty  years. 

“ N.  A.  A. " Students'  Architectural  Sketch- 
ing Club. — This  club,  called  the  “ Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association  ” club,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  holding  an  exhibition  of 
architectural  drawings  at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday 
the  24th. 

\ < 

LEGAL. 

ACTION  BY  A CONTRACTOR: 

DICKINSON  V.  THE  RICHMOND  MAIN  SEWERAGE: 

BOARD. 

This  was  an  action  (tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  before  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  an  Assessor^ 
for  work  and  labour  done  and  material  provided  and 
money  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  Richmond 
Main  Drainage  Works,  also  for  damages  for  breach 
of  contract.  According  to  the  Times  report,  the 
hearing  of  the  case  took  place  in  June  last,  before 
the  learned  Judge,  assisted  by  Sir  Douglas  Fox,  as 
Assessor,  when  judgment  was  reserved.  The 
plaintiff,  since  deceased,  was  a contractor,  and  on 
August  4,  1888,  contracted  with  the  defendants  to 
construct  certain  sewers  in  the  parishes  of  Richmond 
and  Mortlake,  for  the  sum  of  40,666/. , according  to 
specifications  annexed  to  the  agreement,  which, 
provided  that  the  sewers  were  to  be  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  defendants’ 
engineer,  and  completed  in  eighteen  months.  On 
August  28,  1888,  the  defendants'  engineer  gave  the 
plaintiff  notice  to  commence  the  works,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  On  September  28  the  defendants" 
engineer  ordered  the  line  of  sewers  on  the  drawing 
to  be  altered,  the  altered  line  going  through  private: 
property  belonging  to  Mr.  Poupart.  The  plaintiff's 
case  was  that,  although  he  repeatedly  asked  the 
defendants  and  their  engineer  to  procure  for  him 
liberty  to  enter  upon  Mr.  Poupart's  land,  he  was- 
stopped  by  Mr.  Poupart  and  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  altered  works.  It  was  further 
alleged  that  it  was  agreed  that  between  Gipsy 
Corner  and  manhole  No.  97  the  plaintiff  should 
proceed  by  open  trench  work  instead  of  tunnel  work, 
that  additional  land  was  necessary  for  such  work  oi> 
either  side  of  the  proposed  line  of  sewer,  that  the 
defendants  neglected  to  procure  him  possession  of 
such  land,  and  he  was  prevented  from  completing 
the  said  line  of  sewers.  On  November  14,  1889,  the 
defendants  informed  the  plaintiff  that  they  had  given, 
their  engineer  instructions  to  make  arrangements, 
for  the  construction  of  the  works  by  another 
contractor. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills,  in  delivering  a lengthy  judg- 
ment for  the  defendants,  said  that  the  plaintiff  wished' 
to  get  out  of  the  expensive  part  of  the  contract,  not 
having  sufficient  pumping  power,  and  the  defend- 
ants were  within  their  rights  in  taking  the  work  out 
of  his  hands.  With  regard  to  the  sewer  under  Mr. 
Poupart’s  land,  the  engineer  was  within  his  rights, 
in  ordering  it  to  be  tunnelled,  and  Mr.  Poupart's 
consent  was  not  necessary,  because  the  plaintiff 
could  have  proceeded  by  giving  a notice  under  the 
Public  Health  Act.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  intention  of  performing  that  part 
of  the  contract.  Sir  Douglas  Fox  had  read  his 
judgment  and  concurred  in  it. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Nottingham  Master  Builders' Association- 
— A largely-attended  meeting  of  this  Association  was. 
held  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution  on  the  13th  inst., 
Mr.  J.  W.  Woodsend  presiding.  In  the  annual 
report  the  Committee  expressed  regret  that  the  year 
just  passed  had  been  one  marked  by  general  slack- 
ness of  trade  ; and  the  difficulties  connected  there- 
with had  been  further  increased  by  the  demands 
of  the  operatives  for  higher  wages.  The  latter- 
gaye  considerable  trouble  to  the  Committee,  but 
ultimately  a compromise  was  effected,  and  an 
amicable  settlement  arrived  at.  The  Com- 
mittee stated  that  they  had  under  consideration! 
the  revision  of  the  schedule  of  day  - work 
prices,  and  they  recommended  that  the  general  con- 
tract form  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  should  in  future  be  the  only- 
apprcAed  basis  of  contracts  for  the  district.  A copy 
of  this  document  has  been  handed  to  each  member. 
The  number  of  members  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  were  adopted 


THE  BUILDER. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Designs 

delivered. 

™ A- 

•Lunatic  Asylum.  Cheddleton 

Staffordshire  C.  C 

200/.  150/.  & 100/. 

May  x 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 

Tenders 

delivered. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Retorts.  Firebricks.  &c 

Roadmaking.  I’aving.  &c. . - . . .. ..... 

Additions.  Alterations,  Arc.  North  1 

Halifax  . 

y and  Fixing  of  W arming  Apparatus 


Supply  and  Fixing  of 
II nek  Paving  Works. 
.Street  Improvements.  I 


ST" 


.-enfield,  Han 

■•Retaining  and  Boundary  Walls  

Warehouse 


-Coast  Cuard  Station.  St.  Agnes 

Tar  Paving.  Road  Metal.  Ac 

Iron  Tanks.  Girders.  Ac.  Carmartlie: 
sewerage  Works.  Tanks.  Ac.  Greene 
Alterations  to  


Four’SousSl  HoyUnd.  Barnsley  . 
Forming.  Sewering.  Paving.  &c.  . 

Reconstruction  of  Sewers.  >vc_  . . . 


. Lodge.  Ac  Ridge  End 

Kerbiag.  Chaimclhng.  Ac.  Chorli 
Kennels.  Cottage.  Ac  Aberdeen 

•Granite  Spalls 

Dwelling-houses.  Crofts.  Elgin.  N 

•Fifty  Houses.  Leeds  

•Works  and  Materials  ... 

Sewrers  (2.800  yds.)  • 

1.  cvelling.  Sewering.  Forming.  Flagging.  Ac, 


n of  Iron  Roofs. 


■Granite  Setts.  Kerbstones.  &i.  . 

Church.  Ac.  Stricken.  Aberdeen 
Hotel.  Miskio.  Wales 
•Construction  and  Ei 
Columns.  A-c.  ... 

Supply  and  Fixing  of  Oil  Cisterns.  Dublin 

Dwelling-house,  Stables,  &c.  Godley 

road,  Halifax  

Farmhouse.  Garrigill.  Alston  ............ 

Public  Baths  and  other  Works.  Cobden- 

road 

Vicarage,  Haslingden.  Crane.  Lancs 

Technical  Sclioof  Buildings,  King  s Lynn 

Road  Metal 

Improvements.  Blackfriars-road,  Elgin. 


IWalls.  Mancliester-road 

•Fittings  and  Furniture  for  Net 


Schoohna 

Additions 


I Alterations  to  Workh 
; Residence,  near  Abcrcorn 
o Sclioof  Buildings,  Bamcoose 


Fencing  and  Gates.  Stafford 

Additions,  &c.  to  School  Buildings.  Boul- 
ton-road  


Sowerby  Bridge  L.  B. 


Wandsworth  B of  W 
Asylums  Committee  .. 

Renfrew  C.  C 

Southampton  Corp. . . . 


Herbert  Pink  

Stockport  Corp 

(Cardiff  Corporation  .. 
Burnley  Corporation . . 
Plumstead  Brl.  of  Wks 


Hampstead  Vestry.. 


I .evenshulmc  (Lan< 

Local  Board 

Chelsea  Vesuy  . . . 
Free  Church  Comm 


Brighton  Town  Coun. 


Bury  & Dist.  Textile 
Operatives  Assoc.  . . 
Southampton  Library 
Committee 


G.  Buckley  & Sons  . 
J.  R.  Nichols  

W.  11.  G.  Bonn,  it 


•V.  B.  G.  Ben nt 


do. 


W.  J Syki. 

I.  Atkinson 
W.  Harpnr. . . , 
F.  S.  Button.. 

J.  Rowland 

J.  Braid 

J.  I.ovegrove 
C.  C.  Doig. . . 
W.  Bell  .... 
Official  


T.  W.  H.  Higgins  . . . 

D.  M 'Mill, m 

T.  Roderick 


E.  G.  Mawbey. . 
Official  


■1  Buildings.  Ac.  Pwllgwauni.  Ponty- 
pridd   

Sewers.  Flushing  Tanks.  Ac  

•Making. up  anil  P.  ~ ’ 


•Roadmaking  and  Paving  W01 


•V\orks  and  Materials 

•Supply  of  Stone 

•Broken  Granite 

•Girder  Bridge  over  River  Sheaf.  .. 
tadt  (Hessen). 


'any 


•Fire  Brigade  Station.  Rotherhithe 

Railway  Work.  Mont  de  Marsan  ..  

Enlargement  of  Chapel.  Treharris.  Glam. 
Subway  and  Road  Diversion.  Stockton  .. 
Railway  Construction  (Clydebank  Con- 


Brick  ; 


nd  Pipe  Sewer.  A'C.  (3.054  yds. 
jctioii  of  Town  Waterworks  . . 

:pting  Sewers  

jetion.  Alterations.  Ac.  ofSewi 

irk,  Hydraulic  Machinery,  Mooring 


arf  . . . 


i,  A-c.  for  Extension  of  Ship 


Rc-buildjng  Furniture  Repository 

One  Hundred  and  Ten  Cottages.'  Harpu 

hay.  Manchester 

Road  Metal.  Ac 

Fencing.  Ac.  Shipcote.  Durham 

Sinking  .1  Shaft.  Ambler  Thom.  Halifax 
F.ight  Houses 


Mor 


7,000  yds.),  Leeds 


Residence.  Broadway.  Peterborough  

Fixing  Wrought  and  Cast-iron  Work. 

Blackpool  

Excavating,  &c.  Bradford 

Enlargement  of  Church  and  Schools. 

Store  Premises.  Whitchall-roatl  


D.  Hardman.. 
A.  E.J.  Guy.. 


The  Commissioners  -. 
Whitechapel  Union  .. 
Mynyddislwyn  Sch.  B. 
Illogan  (Cornwall)  Sch. 


Thomas  Drew  . . . 
Bruce  J.^Capell  . 


Those  marked  with  an_Asterisk_(JJ_t 


1 Sch.  Bd.  1 J.  R.  Nichols 
e advertised 


Re-building  Rose.  Shamrock, 

Thistle"  Inn.  A-c.  Burslem 

Four  Houses.  Mount  Pleasant,  Gateshead 
Pulling-down  Octagon  Tower,  K' 


Dover  Town  Council . 


Llantrisant  Sch.  Bd.. . 
Dartmouth  TownCoun. 

l-'ulham  Vestry  

Greenwich  Bo.  of  Wks 


Official  . 
J.  J.  Eva 


St.  Marylcbone  Vestry 


Widnes  Corporation  . . 
Portadown  (Ireland) 

Gas  Company  . 

LondonC  oun  tyC  ouned 
l-andes  Prefecture  .. 

The  Committee  

North  Eastern  Railway 
Lanarkshire  A-  Dum- 
bartoiisliu  ■ i ' ■ 


Veale  ... 

W.  Sykes 

Official  


E.  Reeve  Boulter  . 
Official  


Dundalk  U.S.A 
Tipperary  Union 
Manchester  Corp. 


Karachi  (India)  Port 


T rustecs  of  I-.  G 

lialgh 

A.  T.  Osborne. . . 


Fonnans  & McCall  . 

J.  Gaskin  

Strype  & Comber 


Edward  Jackson.. 


Motherwell  T.  C 

1st  Durham  Volunteers 

S.  Parkinson 

George  Johnson 


Clcdhow 
J.  H.  Duddington  . 


W.  A.  Peters  &•  Sons 


J.  H.  Pemberton 

Official  

Kempson  & Bradsha 


Ogden  A Moore 

Davidson  & Bendle  . 
E.  Bowman  


. H.  D.  Horsfall.. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


e of  Appointment. 


•Manager  of  Sewerage  Works  . 


Road  Surveyor 

•Civil  Engineer.  St.  John  s. 
Draughtsm. 


Teddiiigton  Loc.  Uil 

Barnsley  U.K.S.A.  . 

Halifax  Corporation  . 

Uastlelord  I o<  at  Bd 

Boumeuiouth  T.  C.  . 

Horsham  Highwav  Hi 

ndland  The"  


I The  Municipal  Council 
. Sheffield  Bd.  of  Health 


I !iti, . *.  iv.  Contracts,  pp. 


150/.  per  annum.  Ac.. 
120/.  per  annum  


jg.1 


Public  . !/■/ ■oiiRments,  p.  xviii. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Woodsend  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  George  Fish  vice-president, 
with  the  following  gentlemen  as  members  of  the 
Coritmittee  : — Messrs.  J.  J.  Adams,  J.  Cooper,  1 . 
Cuthbert,  C.  Dennett,  H.  C.  Gilbert,  Enoch  Hind, 
Joseph  Hodson,  F.  Messom,  R.  Simpson,  Councillor 
J.  Wright.  James  Wright.  andF.  Wartnaby.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  given  to  the  retiring  officers  for  their 
services,  and  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 


RECENT  TATENTS. 


MEETINGS. 


Monday,  January  23. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A., 
will  deliver  his  First  Lecture  for  Session  1892-93  : Subject, 
"What  is  Architecture,  and  how  can  it  be  Advanced?” 
3 p.m.  _ 

Surveyors'  Institution.  — Discussion  on  Mr.  P.  D. 
Tucketts  paper  on  “The  Proposed  Bimetallism  as  affect- 
ing British  Interests,”  and  on  Mr.  A.  Goddard's  paper  on 
“ The  Currency  Question  and  Land.”  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  T.  S. 
Watney  on  “ Electric  Lighting."  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  24. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  Hugh 
Stannus,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  on  “ The  Theory  of  ‘Storiation'  in 
Art.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Further  discussion  on 
Mr.  J.  Emerson  Dowson's  paper  on  “Gas-Power  for  Electric 
Lighting."  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet 
on  “ The  Architect  and  his  Assistant." 

Wednesday,  January  25. 

Society  of  Arts.  — Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  F.S.A., on  “The 
Fine  Arts  in  Relation  to  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  our 
Great  Cities."  3 p.m. 

Institute  of  Builders. — Mr.  W.  Shepherd  on  “ Building 
and  Engineering  Works  for  Public  Authorities."  7 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  J.  F.  Conradi  on 
“ Petroleum  Engines.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  26. 

Royal  Academy  of  A rts.  — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

50.— Artificial  Marble  : P.  A.  Moreau.— This  in- 
vention relates  to  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  marble,  and  consists  in  the  working  and  “sculpting," 
while  soft,  of  porous  stones  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring 
them  to  the  desired  form  of  the  object  to  be  fashioned,  and 
then  to  “ transform  " the  stones  so  formed  into  marble. 
This  is  effected  in  two  operations,  the  one  being  the  appli- 
cation to  the  stone  of  coloured  stains  of  varied  colours  and 
appearance,  and  which  penetrate  the  stone,  the  other  the 
hardening  of  the  stones  so  coloured  by  soaking  in  a metallic 
bath. 

6,804. — Portable  Scaffold:  G.  Ayling. — This  speci- 
fication refers  to  an  improved  portable  scaffold  to  be  used 
by  decorators  and  others.  The  inventor  employs  two 
pairs  of  detachable  legs,  or  standard,  and  upon  each  pair  is 
arranged  a sliding  frame  adapted  to  be  adjusted  in  any 
desired  position  upon  the  legs,  and  to  the  height  of  the 
scaffold,  and  to  support  the  plank  or  planks  of  the  same. 
These  planks,  when  in  use,  are  connected  to  the  supporting 
frames  by  means  of  hinges,  or  joints,  and  the  end  supports 
and  planks  are  retained  in  their  proper  relative  position  by 
struts  connected  to  the  frames  and  to  the  planks. 

13,232. — Water  Closets:  E.  Baumgartcl.  — This 
patent  refers  to  an  improved  water  seal  for  hermetically 
closing  water-closet  basins,  distinguishable  in  the  first  place 
by  its  arrangement  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  basin,  besides 
offering  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  consumption  of 
water.  The  basin  is  provided  at  its  upper  end  with  a 
groove,  which  may  be  situated  either  within  the  basin  or  on 
“ s outside,  or  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  edge  of  the 
the  groove  fits  the  downwardly  projecting 


which  may  be  adjusted  for  any  angle,  to  provide  a gravi-  ‘ 
tating  latch,  automatic  in  operation,  to  catch  and  hold  the 
door  when  opened  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  to  so  adapt  the 
latch  that  it  may  be  thrown  into  a position,  so  that  the  stop, 
may  he  used  irrespective  of  the  catch  or  holder  when 
desired.  It  comprises  a bracket  to  be  secured  to  the  base 
or  sill-board  of  a room,  a stop,  and  a pivot  holt  and  set-nut 
for  adjustably  connecting  the  stop  to  the  bracket ; the  stop 
being  also  provided  on  its  upper  side  with  flanges,  having 
.ponding  longitudinal  slots  provided  with  an  offset  at 


their  forward  ends,  and  the  sliding  gravitating  latch  having 
a pivot-stud  or  lug  projecting  from  opposite  sides,  and 
arranged  to  play  in  the  slots  and  offsets  thereof. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


J.  Shanks,  Domestic  Water  Supply 
G.  Bray,  Lighting  and  Ventilating 


Roofs. — 67,  F.  Ryland,  Sash] 


vertical  rib  or  flange  of  the  lid.  The  groove  is  kept 


will  "deliver  his  Second  Lecture  for  Session  1892-93  : 
Subject,  “What  is  Architecture,  and  how  can  it  he 
Advanced  ? " 8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — The  President, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  will  deliver  his  Inaugural 
Address.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 


Friday,  January  27. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  on 
“The  Small  Suburban  House."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  A.  S.  Butterworth  on  “The  Disposal  of  Town  Refuse 
by  Burning,  and  the  Application  of  the  Heat  thereby 
Generated."  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Howard  Lectures). — Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin  on  “The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
from  Central  Stations.”  III.  8 p.m. 


constantly  filled  with  water,  and  for  this  purpo:.-  .... 

I arrangement  is  adopted,  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
existing  trap.  The  groove  is  connected  with  a second 
basin,  to  which  leads  a pipe  extending  from  a tank,  which, 

J on  being  filled,  is  tightly  closed.  In  proportion  as  the 
| water  level  sinks,  a fresh  supply  is  admitted  through  the 
pipe,  so  that  the  water-level  always  remains  practically  con- 
stant in  the  groove. 

17,014.— Water  Closets  : /.  Reekie.— This  invention  j 
relates  to  the  fixing  of  that  kind  of  water  closet  known  as  ' 
the  “ wash-down  ” closet,  and  it  is  based  upon  the  employ- 
ment  of  a stand  or  pedestal  consisting  of  a segment  of  a 
cylinder  with  a flange  at  the  bottom  turned  outwards,  and 
a socket  at  the  top,  made  of  cast-iron  or  other  suitable 
material.  Instead  of  a segment  and  flange,  two  or  three 
legs  may  be  employed. 

17,016.  — Drain  Testing:  f.  Jones  and  another. — 
This  patent  relates  to  apparatus  for  testing  drains,  and  is 
also  applicable  for  disinfecting  and  other  purposes.  It  con- 
sists in  the  combination  with  a removable  box,  having  a 
permanently  fixed  grated  bottom  and  a removable  grate,  of 
a clock-work  operated  fan,  and  of  a flexible  pipe,  nozzle, 
and  inflatable  air  collar.  In  employing  the  apparatus  for 
testing,  cotton  waste  is  preferably  used,  prepared  in  such 
a manner  as  to  ensure  its  smouldering  without  bursting  into 
flame,  and  as  to  impart  to  the  smoke  a distinctive  smell. 

I7i3I9- — DoorStop:  C.  H.  Timms. — This  invention 
relates  to  a combined  door  stop  and  holder,  or  retainer, 
and  among  other  things  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a stop 


January  2.— 

Apparatus.  — : 

Rooms. — 29,  E 
Stairs,  Floors, 

Pulleys,  &c. 

January  3. — 96,  H.  Champness,  Construction  and  Use 
of  Certain  Portions  of  Fittings,  as  used  in  Bakers'  Ovens. 
—99,  L.  Grimshaw,  Adjustable  Opener  for  Windows,  I 
Fanlights,  &c. — 104,  J.  Johnson,  Step  Ladders. — 131,  H. 
Gore,  Clamp  for  Fixing  Mantel-boards,  &c. 

January  4. — 157,  S.  Williams  and  G.  Wood,  Flooring! 
in  Iron  and  Steel. — 160,  W.  Brierley,  Chimney  Tops. — I 
189,  F.  Hitchnough,  Sashes  and  Window  Frames. 

January  5.-249.  M.  Fawcett  and  others,  Fireproof! 
Floors. — 253,  A.  Yates  and  others,  Closets. — 265,  F.  ■ 
Martin,  Chimney  Pot. 

January  6. — 314,  C.  Jackson,  Fanlight  Opener. 

January  j. — 341,  A.  Calmour,  Window  Frame  Fastening! 
— 346,  A.  Morrison,  Securing  Door  Knobs  or  Handles  to  1 
Spindles. — 349,  P.  Mooney,  Flushing  Cisterns,  &c..  for 
Water  Closets,  Urinals,  &c. — 352,  W.  Oates  and  others,. 
Gully  Traps. — 353,  W.  Oates  and  J.  Green,  Square-top 
Gully  Traps. — 354,  F.  Berry,  Bricks  or  Blocks  for  Building 
Purposes. — 395,  G.  Ayling,  Step  Ladders. — 357,  W.  Taylor! 
Ventilator  or  Chimney  Cowl.— 364,  J.  Merrill,  Flushing  of' 
Water  Closets. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


20,501,  H.  Leah,  Siphon  Cisterns. — 22,204,  J.  Inwood, 
Ventilation  of  Windows,  without  draught.— 22,257,  C 
Brendenberg,  Paint  and  other  Brushes. — 22,389,  T.  Hall, 
Automatic  Sash  Fastener. — 22,392,  F.  Sara,  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 22,476,  The  Bostwick  Gate  and  Shutter  Co., 
Lift  Gates.— 22,488,  J.  Merrill,  Lavatories  and  Wash 
Basins. — 22,511,  C.  Burrows,  Retaining  Fastenings,  for 
open  doors. — 22,614,  T.  Brogan,  Automatic  Traps,  for 
Waste  Pipes. — 22,640,  C.  Doriot,  Water  Closets. — 22,666, 
J.  Morley,  Connecting  Ends  of  Pipes. — 22,721,  C.  Darrah, 
Connecting  Metal  Pipes  to  Earthenware  Closets. — 22,738, 
1).  Andrew,  Sewer  and  other  Pipes. — 22,754,  A.  Burton, 
Window  Fastenings. — 22,802,  W.  Wibberley,  Preventing 
the  Slipping  and  Rattling  of  Window  and  similar  Sashes. — 
23,102,  J.  Maskelyne,  Coin  Freed  Locks  for  Water  Closet 
Doors.— 23,354,  T.  Holmes  and  R.  Williams,  Pipe  Joint  or 


Moulding  Machines  for  Wood 
Working. — 23,541,  H.  Greenwood,  Machinery  or  Apparatus 
for  Dovetailing  in  Wood. 
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COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

2o,  J.  Bennett,  Ventilation  of  Sewers  and  Drains.— 
1,839,  G.  Paley,  Water  Closet  Cisterns. — 4,280,  R.  Hocking, 
Water  Closets.— 4,373,  T.  Walford  and  J.  Hodgkins,  Caps 
or  Terminals  for  Chimneys. — 6,104,  C.  Luther,  Cement  or 
Glue  for  Joining  Wood. — 22,439,  J-  Thompson,  Traps  for 
Gullies,  &c. — 22,465,  A.  Boult,  Malting  Floors. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROTERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  6.— By  A.  Robeitson  : I.g.r.’s  of  85/.,  Brixton- 
rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs. , g.r.  58/.,  614/. ; f.g.r.'s  of  56/.,  East  Surrcy- 
gr.,  Peckham,  with  reversion  in  69  yrs.,  1,430/.;  ditto, 

f. g.r.'s  of  56/.,  with  ditto  in  71  yrs.,  1,420/.  ; f.g.r.  of  28/., 
Brunswick-pl.,  New  Kent-rd.,  with  reversion  in  79  yrs., 
500/. 

January  10.  — By  Rogers , Chapman , Thomas: 

I. g.r.  of  22/.,  St.  George's-sq.,  Belgravia,  u.t.  44  yrs., 

g. r.  i/.,  with  short  reversion,  455/.  ; i.g.r.  of  125/.,  Clan- 
ricarde-gdns.,  Kensington,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  with 
short  reversion,  2,270/.  ; i.g.r.  of  30/.,  Cunningham-pl. , 
Maida-vale,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  230/.  ; 51,  Gloucester- 
st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  563/. — By  Cane  Co. : 
55  to  63  (odd),  Northcross-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 
17/.  1 os.,  r.  160/.,  1,400/. 

January  ii. — By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &=  Son  : So  and  82, 
Sclater-st. , Bethnal  Green,  f.r.  71/.  12s.,  1,360/.  ; 90  and  91, 
Sclater-st.,  f.r.  104/.,  1,540/.  ; 97  and  99,  Sclater-st.,  f.r., 
104/.,  1,385/.',  74  to  88  (even),  Hare-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 
25/.,  250/.  ; 9,  13,  15  and  17,  Grey  Eagle-st.,  Spitalfields, 
u.t.  2 yrs.,  g.r.,  35/.,  60/.  ; 8 and  9,  Gun-st.,  f.r.  40/.,  765/.  ; 

27,  Gun-st.,  f.r.  40/.,  600/.  ; 20,  Weymouth-ter.,  Hackney- 
road,  f.r.,  30/.,  470/.  ; 18  to  26  (even),  The  Portway,  West 
Ham,  f.,  880/.  ; 28  to  40  (even),  The  Portway,  f.,  1,220/.  ; 
i,  3 and  5,  Gift-lane,  f.,  220/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  in  rear  of 
above,  235/.  ; 2 to  14  (even),  Caroline-pl.,  and  2,  4,  6,  16 
and  18,  Gift-lane,  area  ia.  19P.,  f.,  1,040/.  ; 20,  24,  26  and 

28,  Church-st.,  f.,  575/. 

January  12. — By  Belton  & Sons The  Vine  ’ Public 
House,  Highgate-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  c.,  r.  100/.,  4,000/.— 
By  Field  & Sons : “ The  Innocuous  White  Lead  Factory," 
Hatcham-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  120/. 
990/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground  rent ; i.g.r.  for 


mproved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  r 
: for'  ’ " ' 


for  1 


freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  , 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0 
Teak.  E.I.  ..load  9/10/# 
Sequoia.  U.S.ft.c 


2/6 


Ash,  Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0  4/10/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  i/xo/o  3/10/0 

Oak,  do Vo/o  5/5/0 

. Canada  5/'°/°  7/0/0 

Fine.  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/10/0 

Do.  Yellow  2/10/0  5/0/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fatli  5/0/0  6/0/0 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 

eals,  Finland 
=nd  & 1st  std  100  7/10/0  10/0/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 7/10/0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow  . . 

Do.  end  yellow 


Do.  w 


. 10./10/0  14/10/0 
8 / 10/0  9/10/0 
7/10/0  9/10/0 
. 7/10/0  16/0/0 
8/10/0  17/0/0 
21/0/0  27/10/0 
15/0/0  17/0/0 
7/10/0  10/0/0 
8/.0/0  11/0/0 


Swedish 

White  Sea  . . . 

Canada,  Pine 

Do.  do.  2nd  

Do.  do.  3rd  &c. 

Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/10/0  15/10/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

ist 0/8/0  0/14/0 

Do.  2nd  .... 0/7/0 

Other  qualities — 0/3/6 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Honduras,  ..Ac 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  . . 

Box,  Turkey  ton 
Hose.  Rio 

Satin.  St.  Do- 


Port 


°%i 

/if 

/4i 

li 

li 

in 


4/0/0  13/0/0 
10/0/0  20/0/0 
9/0/0  18/0/0 

0/0/6  0/1/3 


1 Rico 0/0/7  0/1/6 


METALS, 
n Scot- 


2/3/5  0/0/0 

6/0/0 


Iron — Pig, 

Bar.  Welsh, 

London.....  ..  5/17/6 
Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPER—  British, 
cake  and  ingot  49/0/049/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  50/0/0  51/0/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 59/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 46/0/0  46/7/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/5S  0/0/58 


- . -Pie. 

Spanish ton 

brands  

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards.. ..  ..... 

Pipe n/15/0  0/0/0 

Z I N C — English 

sheet ton  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Vieillc  Mon- 

tagne  22/10/0  0/0/0 

riN— Straits 92/5/092/15/0 

Australian 92/10/0  93/0/0 


9/16/3  9/17/6 
10/0/0  0/0/c 

1 1/5/0  0/0/0 


English  Ingots. 
Banca . . . 
Billiton  . 


. 10/0  95/0/0 
92/5/0  92/10/0 
92/5/0  92/10/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  18/17/6  19/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  26/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 24/10/0  25/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 26/10/0  27/0/0 

Rapeseca,  English 

pale 24/0/0  25/5/0 

Do.  brown  23/10/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref — ' ’ 11 

Oleine 

Lubricating.  U.S. 

Do.  refined  

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/17/6  0/ 18/6 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


20/10/0  21/0/0 
4/0/0  5/0/0 

5/10/0  12/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

ALDERSHOT.— For  Petty  Sessions  rooms  and  alterations  to 
police  station  for  the  Hampshire  County  Council.  Mr.  James 
Robinson,  County  Architect,  13.  Southgate-strcet,  Winchester;— 

G.  Kemp ,62.832  I J.  H.  Corke,  Southsea* £2,550 

Simonds  Bros 2,662  | • Accepted. 


BARNSLEY.— For  the  laying  of  about  10,836  yds.  of  cast-iron 

Kipes.  sluice  valves,  hydrants,  &c.,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Jr.  Joseph  Latham,  Engineer,  114,  Dogworth-road,  Barnsley.  Quan- 
jjy  the  Engineer  - 


Charles  \Vinterbum.£932  19  11 

George  Hall 913  4 

Hutchinson  Bros.  . . 898  o . 

Allen  Beaumont 888  6 1 


Charlc 
Roger 
G.  Taylor 
Brookmat 


Parkinson  & Bower. . £730  1 

J.  Trippett 712  ■ 

J.  & P.  Young 652 

Barstow  647  1 

Dolman  & Booth  ....  579  . 

Porter  & Higham 576  1 

Burrows  &|Son,Barns- 

lcV* , 575 

Accepted. 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £646  10  8.] 

BRISTOL. — For  laying  a pipe  sewer  and  making  new  road  at 
Whitehall  St.  George,  lor  Sir.  J.  A.  Allen.  Mr.  W.  Holbrow, 
surveyor,  John-street,  Bristol 

William  Allen £370  I G.  Roberts  (accepted) £200 

S.  Turner 347  I 


BROMLEY  (Kent). -Ft 
Park,  for  the  Local  Board. 

Offices,  Bromley,  Kent : — 

Thos.  Lansbury £547  1 7 I John  Mowlem  A Co.,  West- 

Woodham,  Fry,  & Fry  525  10  3 | minster  (accepted)  £49° 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.— For  new  Town-hall  Buildings.  Mr.  J. 
Wallis  Chapman,  architect,  11,  Sutherland-avenuc,  W. ; — 

Dobson ,£,10,312  o o 1 S.  & W.  Pattinson £9,223  o o 


Andrews  & Sons 

Kirk  & Randall 

E.  Buckingham  & Son 

I.  P.  Groome 

Ellis  & Turner 

Wm.  Dabbs  


H.  Dover  Wood.. 

9,612  o o Ernest  West 8,800  1 

9,554  o o | C.  Orfeur 8.690  c 

9.500  19  6 I Neave  & Neave  ..  8,530  1 

9.500  o o Everett  & Son, 

9,425  o o|  Colchester*....  8,473  c 

* Accepted. 


CROYDON.— For  road-works,  Werndee-road,  and  portions  of 
Balfour.  Crowther,  and  Stanger  roads.  South  Norwood,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Powell,  Borough  Surveyor,  8,  Katharinc-street, 
Croydon.  Quantities  by  W.  Powell  :— 

IVemdee-road. 

Alfred  Bullock  £276  10  3 I Henry  Lake,  Princcss- 

| road,  Croydon  • £274  1 3 

Balf our -road. 

Alfred  Bullock £281  16  4|  Henry  Lake*  £280  o 11 

Stanger-road. 

AEred  Bullock £8812  6 | Henry  Lake*  £8612  7 

C renother-  road. 

Henry  Lake  £344  10  3 I Alfred  Bullock,  Tan- 

I field-road,  Croydon*£338  12  3 
* Accepted. 


EAST  GRINSTEAD.— For  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
formation  of  roads,  Portland  Estate,  for  the  Portland  Estate 
Syndicate.  Messrs.  J.  D.  A H.  E.  Mathews,  architects,  11,  Dowgatc- 
hill,  E.C. : — 

For  roads.  For  fences. 

J.  Dickson £'.965  o o £105  o o 

Barlow  & Roberts 1.875  00  57  o o 

S.  Kavanagh 1.756  15  10  50  o o 

J.  L.  Cattcll 1.693  o o 112  o o 

J.  R.  Hunt 1,548  00  85  o o 

A.  T.  Cat  ley :,47'  00  33  » o 

W.  II.  Holman  A Co 1.294  o o 60  o o 

W.  H.  Wheeler  1.273  00  57  S 10 

1.  G.  Pickard  1.145  00  25  o o 

W.  H.  Steer 1.135  0 0 24  10  o 

E.  Steer 1.099  o o 40  o o 

M.  S.  Kitteringham  997  o o 55  o o 

W.  Jenner.  Sutton.  Surrey*  911  o o 7s.  per  rod. 

•Accepted. 


FORRES  (N.B. I. —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  ahouse  and  shop. 
Mr.  William  Mackintosh,  architect,  16  Union-street,  Inverness:— 

Mason. — David  Ross.  Forres 

Carpenter. — Alexander  Laing,  Forrt 

Total— 

£686  9 6 


—Alexander  Forbes,  F 
Plumber. — R.  H.  D.  Forsyth,  Forres.. 
Plasterers.—].  A L.  Hay,  Grantown  .. 
Painter. — Arch.  McDonald,  Forres  .. 
Blacksmiths.— Rose  Foundry  Co.,  Invc 


HORNSEY. — For  the  construction  of  stoneware  pipe  sewers 
(3,920  ft.  of  12  in.,  540  ft.  of  15  in.,  and  8,000  ft.  of  6 in.  pipe).  Sec., 
Kathcoole  Estate,  lor  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy 
Meade,  Engineer,  Local  Board  Offices,  Southwood-lane.  Highgate:— 

Thomas  Adams  .£>2.294  18  3 I T.  G.  Dunmore, 

B.  Cooke  & Co 2,251  o o Crouch  End*  £2,189  o o 

H. Drury 2,244  18  7 | J.  Bentley 2,114  ° o 

• Accepted. 


HORNSEY.  

..ornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  C.E.,  Surveyor, 
Local  Board  Offices,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate 
North  HUl-avenue. 

Cooke  & Co.,  B £461  o o I Adams,  Thomas, 

Griffiths,  W111 443  2 6 | Wood  Green* £433  5 6 

* Accepted. 

Claremont-road  (3rd  Section  J. 

o I Adams,  Thomas, 

6 Wood  Green* £652  18  2 

o | • Accepted/ 


..£7h 


Cooke  & Co.,  B.  

Hudson,  Sidney 677 

Griffiths,  Wm 667  4 o I 

Stanhope-road  ( 2nd  Section ). 

•-£2.057  o o I Adams,  Thomas, 

..  2,05418  3 Wood  Green* — £1,948  7 6 
..  1,963  9 8 | • Accepted. 

Nelson-road  (end  Section). 

Cooke,  B.,&  Co £3.132  o o I Adams,  Thomas, 

Griffiths,  Wm 3,003  15  1 I Wood  Green* £2,715  7 4 


Cooke  & Co.,  B... 

Griffiths,  Wm 

Hudson,  Sidney  ., 


Accepted. 


KENDAL.— For  the  laying  out  and  forming  of  a new  street,  with 
drains,  &c.,  the  Lownd,  for  the  Kendal  Co-operative  Society.  Mr. 
John  Hutton,  architect,  Kendal.  Quantities  by  the'architect  :— 

B.  Lazenby  £59614  sTT.A W. Dirkin.Water- 

Edw.  Hine 590  10  5 side,  Kendal* £390  o o 

James  Tallon  578  o o S.  Carradus  & Son  ..  369  o o 

Robert  Craig 40812  71  9 Accepted 


KEYHAM  (Leicestershire).— For  additions  to  Glebe  Farmhouse. 
Messrs.  Mills  & Beasley,  architects,  Leicester.  Quantities  by 
rchitects 


LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  (Radnorshire).— For  the  erection  of 
a house  for  Miss  M.  A.  J.  Sheen.  Mr.  W.  Scott-Deakin,  architect, 
Shrewsbury  :— 

J.  D.  Williams £2.365  ! Robert  Davies,  Llandnn- 

W.  Bowers  & Co 2,225  (lod  (accepted) £1,800 

Hugh  Pritchard 2,050  | S.  W.  Deakins  1,785 


LONDON.— For  re-building  Nos.  4 and  5,  Little  Queen-street, 
Westminster.  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & Son,  architects,  63, 
Bishopsgate-strcct  Within  :— 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co £2.975  I E.  Lawrance  A Sons 

C.  Cox  2,790  B.  E.  Nightingale  ... 

Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield  . . 2,730  Clarke  Sc  Bracey  . . . 

J.  Smith.  & Sons  2,729  McCormick  & Sons  . 

J.  Tyerman  2,720  Woodward  Sc  Co.  ... 

Colls  & Sons 2,690  | Houghton  & Son  . . . 


LONDON.— For  shops.  High-street,  Clapham. 
& Donkin,  architects.  Bournemouth 

Norris  & Luke £2,864  0 

Battley,  Sons,  & 

Holmes  2.644  o - — . . ■ 

Reed,  Blight,  & Co..  2,55910  o J.II.J. 

Stewart  & Co 2,537  8 10  T.  H.  I 

De  Verc  Bucking, 
ham  & Co 2,498  o 


Mes 


459 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  "Weymouth  A 
house,  Sayer-street,  New  Kcnt-road.  Mr  W M Rrnrr. 

Hi,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. : — 

ooper £1,087  1 

Pritchard  & Renwick  1,065 

William  Smith  1,060 

A.  H.  Tout  1,050 

Burnham  & Sons 1,000 


G.  S.  Archer £i,o< 

Edwards  & Medway 91 

Whitehead  & Co.,  Clap- 

hani-road*  9: 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  reparations  to  several  houses  at  Manr  Ann-street, 
Sevcrn-strcet.  Pinchin-street.  Shetfield-strcet,  and  Phiiip-strect,  St. 
Georgc's-in-the-East,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Oakley  Estate.  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  2,  Broad-street-buildings,  E.C.  :— 

Little  & Senecal £1.425  I Thos.  Elkington £840 

E.  A.  Beer 1.400  | W.  J.  Davenport*  570 

H.  Bradford i,oio|  ‘Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additional  billiard-room  to  the 
"Olive  Branch,"  Earl-street,  Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  S.  Cox.  Mr. 
Bunn,  architect,  123,  Camden-strect.  N.W. 

Godson  & Sons  £313  I Nye £230 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  rebuilding  stables,  Devonshirc-itrect, 
W.  : — 

N.  Lidstone,  96.  Blackstock-road,  N £1,284  0 ° 

LONDON.— Accepted  for  rebuilding  No.  4,  St.  Martin's-street, 
Leicester-square,  for  Mr.  Israel  Britton.  Mr.  W.  M.  Brutton, 
architect,  171,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  :— 

G.  S.  Archer £882  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
"Shakespeare  " Hotel,  Kilbum,  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Jones,  Mr.  Cox  Dear, 
architect,  117,  Great  Russell-strcct,  Bloomsbury  : — 

Milroy  £643  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
"Empire"  Hotel,  44.45,  and  46.  Leicester-square,  W.,  for  Mr.  Conrad 
Vonhagen,  Mr.  Cox  Dear,  architect,  117,  Great  Russcll-street, 
Bloomsbury : — 

Milroy  £620  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  kerbing  and  tar-paving  footpaths, 
channelling.  &c.,  Cranston-road,  Forest  Hill,  for  the  Lewisham 
Board  of  Works.  Mr.  John  Carlinc,  Surveyor,  Board  of  Works 
Offices.  Catford,  S.E.  :— 

James  Woodham,  Lower  Sydenham  £492  o o 


LONDON. -For  1 
" Cambrian  " stores, 
architect,  10,  Craig's-c 

Davis  & Co 

Wilson  & Son  

Sugg  & Co 


:w  kitchen  fittings,  hot  plate.  See.,  for  the 
14.  Glasshouse-street,  .W.  Mr.  R.  Sawyer, 
urt.  Charing  Cross 

■ • £348  15  I W.  H.  Godden  . . £277  o 

. ..  331  14  Wilson  Engineering  Co.  . 246  10 
...  306  10  | 


...  _ , veral  houses  at  Mary 

for  the  Trustees  of  the  Oakley  Estate.  Mr.  Albert  E. 

Pridmore,  architect,  2,  Broad -street-buildings,  E.C. : — 

Thos.  Elkington  £304  o o 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  gas  fittings  and  electric  installation  at 
the  " Old  Crown  and  Cushion  " public  house,  Westminster  Bridge- 
road,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Grimes.  Mr.  W.  M.  Brutton,  architect,  171,  Queen 
dr.. 

£295  ° ° 


LONDON.— For  sanitary  alterations  and  improvements  at  No.  12. 
Leadenhall-strcet,  E.C..  for  Messrs.  D.  Sassoon  & Co.  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Ebbetts,  architect,  Savoy  House,  115,  Strand,  W.C. : — 

Bolding  Sc  Sons  £160  Geo.  Jennings* £'t6 

Philips  & Bisiker  138  | • Accepted. 


of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Mr.  Walter  Graves. 
London,  E.C. 
cs-road,  Buck- 


LOWESTOFT  (Suffolk).— For  the  erectior 
Kirkley,  Lowestoft,  for  Mr.  John  Whaley, 
architect.  Winchester  House.  Old  Broad-stree 
Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Francis,  Pi 
hurst  Hill.  (Exclusive  of  hollow  walls)  :— 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co £15.876  I Haws  & Son  

B.  E.  Nightingale 15.334  Youngs  & Son,  N. 

H.  Lacey 13.050  (accepted)  I3.5S9 

O.  T.  Gibbons  13.750  | Downing  & Son* J3.527 

* Conditional  as  to  time. 


• -£13.739 


NORTHALLERTON.— For  the  construction  of  an  outrall  sew 
of  glazed  earthenware  pipes.  Ac.,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr. 
Balfour,  engineer,  3,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tync 

W.  Fleming £675  10  8 ! | Thomas  Dixon £396  o 

G.  Allison 625  o o MohnCarrick 379  n 

W.  Blooman 543  17  o I ).  Goldsborough 

J.  L.  Hampton  444  12  o Chester-le-Street*  325  18 

R.  Hudson,  junr.  ..  400  o o | ‘Accepted. 


NORTHAMPTON.— For  the  alterations,  Ac.,  to  school  buildings 
Winwick.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallibrass,  architect,  North-street,  Peter- 
borough : — 


Howe £ 220  1 

Coates  and  Son 215  . 

Nichols  205  1 

Guttridgc 200  1 

Shepperson 180  ( 


Kidd  ..£17710 

Bullimore,  Great  Gid- 

<iing*  176  7 1 

Sharpe  175  5 ' 

•Accepted. 


NORTHAMPTON.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  St. 
Andrew's  Hospital.  Mr.  C.  Dorman,  architect,  51,  Abington- 
street,  Northampton.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

T.  Hipwell  £4.017  I A.  P.  Hawlin  £3.693 

Sharman  Bros 3,923  Green  Bros 3.593 

J.  T.  Wingrove  3,744  I H.  Martin,  Northampton*  3.585 

• Accepted. 


PLYMOUTH.— Accepted  for  excavating  pipe  trenches.  Riling 
in,  Ac.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  Sandeman,  Water  Engineer 
Guildhall-buildings,  Plymouth  :— 

C.  L.  Duke,  Cambridge-strect,  Plymouth 


SURBITON.— For  two  villa  residences  in  St.  Andrew's-square, 
Surbiton.  Mr.  R.  Lano  Pearce,  architect,  100c,  Queen  Victoria- 

street,  E.C. ;—  ' „ 

Jarvis £1,297  o I A.  Brown  & Co £i.i°5  to 

Coxhcad  1.212  o | Martin  1,054  o 


TOTLAND  BAY  (Isle  of  Wight).— For  the  construction  of  a 
sewerage  system,  Ac.,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  W.  Lidstone, engineer,  12,  Victoria-street.  Westminster:— 

J as.  Dickson  £6.594  o I Bum.  Fryer,  & Co £4.400  o 

W.  Swales  5,896  o W.  Eortescue 4.391  o 

Denham  A Jenvey  5,480  o Osborne  McCrca.South- 

B.  Cooke  & Co 5.3?°  0 hampton* 4.387  H 

* P rovisionally  accepted. 


WANSTEAD.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Trumpington-road 
Schools,  for  the  Wanstead  School  Board.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey. 
architect,  70  and  71,  Bishopsgate-street,  E.C.  :— 

Alfred  Reed  Sc  Son,  Stratford  £'2,876  o o 

[For  fnll  list  see  p.  40,  ante.  Messrs.  De  Vere  Buckingham  A"  Co. 
ask  us  to  say  that  their  tender  was  withdrawn  owing  to  an  error  of 
£752  1 os.]  

WARRINGTON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  and  supply  of  iron- 
roof,  columns,  and  staying,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  James 
Deas,  engineer:— 

Homan  & Rodgers,  Manchester  £492  o o 


WOOLWICH.— For  the  execution  of  certain  engineering  work  al 
the  Public  Baths,  for  the  Local  Board  of  the  parish  of  Woolwi-1' 
Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  architect,  Williai 


t,  Woolwich : — 


John  Fraser  Sc  Son 

Summerscales  & Sons  

W J.  Fraser  & Co 

Fraser  6e  Fraser  

J.  I).  Berry  & Sons 

II.  Young  & Co 

J.  & T.  May  

Jenkins  A Son  >•*■* 

Murdoch  Sc  Cameron 5- *59 

Rosser  A-  Russell S.000 

Bcnham  & Sons  4.831 

•Tenders  marked  A include  steam  machinery  and  fittings.  Tenders 

marked  B do  not  include  same. 


5.820 

5.800 

5.43* 


3.996 


from  the  Public  Baths,  now  in  course  'of  erection,  for  the  Local 
Board  of  Health.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  architect,  William-street, 
Woolwich : — 

Brewer £680  o I Rackham  & Bcntham, 

Girling 600  o|  PlumsteadV ....£463 


539  » 


• Accepted. 
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Wellington 
Mr.  H.  H. 


WOOLWICH.  — For  rebuilding  the  " Duke  of  Wellinj 
Tnvem,  William-street,  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  J. 

Balaam  Brothers £3,153  I Young  & I.onsdale  .. 

Munday  & Son  2,900  Chapman  

Chessum  & Sons 2.750  I Holloway  H.  L.’  .... 

♦ Accepted. 


WOOLWICH. — For  rebuilding  No.  60,  Powis-street. 
Mr.  Robert  Martin.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  architect,  Wc 

Blake  .£2.079  I Holloway,  H.  L.  . 

Reed  & Son 1,625  | Tarrant 

Chapman  1,597  I Multon  & Wallis*  . 

Chessum  & Sons  1.520  | ’Accepted. 


rs.  Birt  & Sons,  i 


Balaam  Brothers. . 
Holloway.  H.  L. 
Multon  & Wallis 


o I Chapman  

o I Tarrant 

9 I Young  & Lonsdale* 

6 | ’Accepted. 


WOOLWICH.— For 
Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  arc 
H.  L.  Holloway  lai 


. D.  Davis 
- £256 


WOOLWICH.— Accepted  for  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
“Duke  of  Connaught''  Coffee  Tavern,  New-road.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Church,  architect.  Woolwich  :— 

Additions.  I Alterations. 

Multon  & Wallis £259  o Hodgin  £145  10 
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English  Cathedrals  f rom  an  American  Point 
of  View. 

IMES  are  changed 
since,  as  Kingsley 
recorded,  Americans 
who  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool  would  go 
straight  to  Chester 
and  remain  a dis- 
proportionate time 
there,  although  told 
of  better  Mediaeval 
monuments  in  store 
for  them,  unable  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  “the  first  old  things  we  have  ever  seen.” 
American  visitors  are  becoming  captious  and 
critical  now,  and  the  difficulty  seems  to  be 
to  find  any  “ old  things  ” in  their  mother 
country  good  enough  to  satisfy  them.  They 
have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  French, 
and  think  it  spirituel  to  rail  at  English 
art,  whether  in  the  shape  of  painting  or 
architecture,  until  one  of  them  the  other  day 
let  the  cat  of  prejudice  out  of  the  bag  of 
ignorance  by  praising  up  Turner’s  “ Dido 
Building  Carthage  ” under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  Claude,  and  that  the  Claude 
next  it  was' the  Turner;  a blunder  never 
acknowledged  or  rectified,  though  the  writer 
must  inevitably  have  heard  of  it.  The  same 
spirit  is  apparent  in  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's 
book  on  the  English  Cathedrals,*  which 
made  its  first  appearance  as  a series  of 
articles  in  the  Century  Magazine,  and  is  now 
collected  into  a handsome  volume  along  with 
Mr.  Pennell’s  pretty  but  in  an  architectural 
sense  very  inadequate  illustrations. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  writes  very  well  and 
with  a good  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  and  interest 
in  her  subject,  but  one  gets  rather  weary  of 
the  perpetual  carping  against  English  Gothic 
because  it  is  not  like  French  Gothic  ; as  if, 
even  supposing  French  were  in  every  way 
superior  to  English  (which  is  not  the  case), 
it  were  not  clearly  an  advantage  to  the 
world,  as  well  as  a credit  to  English 
builders,  that  a separate  type  should  have 
been  developed  here,  instead  ol  a mere 
repetition  of  the  French  type.  This  tone  is 


* “ English  Cathedrals  ” : By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.  Illustrated  with  150  drawings  by  Joseph 
Pennell.  London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin. 


hardly  surprising  when  we  find  the  writer, 
after  confessing  to  only  being  able  to  regard 
the  subject  as  an  amateur,  mentioning  Mr. 
Moore’s  book  on  Gothic  architecture,  with  its 
paradoxical  views  and  absolutely  French 
standpoint,  as  “ the  only  one  book  in 
the  English  language  ” (the  American 
language  ? ) “ which  to  me  seems  really 
good  for  beginners’  use.”  It  is  still  more 
amusing  to  read  further  on  that  probably  no 
one  but  an  American  will  ever  write  a com- 
plete and  impartial  history  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, because  national  prejudices  are  so 
strong,  while  Americans  “ have  no  inborn 
ineradicable  preference  for  any  given  form  of 
Mediaeval  art.”  No  inborn  one,  naturally; 
but  they  have  taken  up  the  French  prejudices 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems  almost 
their  pride  to  be  more  French  than  the 
French  themselves.  On  the  contrary  we 
believe  that  anything  like  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  mass  of  English  critical 
writing  on  Mediaeval  architecture  would 
absolutely  justify  the  statement  that  we  are 
the  only  nation  which  so  far  has  gone  into 
the  subject  in  anything  like  a spirit  of  im- 
partiality. English  writers  on  the  subject 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  shown  the 
capacity  for  perceiving  and  admitting  that 
the  Mediaeval  architecture  of  another  country 
is  superior  to  their  own  in  many  of  the 
most  important  qualities,  as  we  have  ad- 
mitted in  regard  to  French  Gothic  ever  since 
we  began  seriously  to  study  it.  It  is  not  on 
this  ground  that  we  complain  of  French 
critics  and  their  American  shadows.  It  is 
simply  that  they  are  absolutely  and  ludi- 
crously devoid  of  that  very  impartiality  about 
which  they  prate,  to  the  length  of  refusing 
for  the  most  part  to  admit  any  special  or 
distinctive  merit  in  English  architecture  at 
all,  giving  it  a grudging  and  condescending 
recognition  only  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  it  appears  to  follow  French  models. 
It  is  ridiculous  for  people  who  write  thus  to 
talk  of  impartiality.  As  for  the  Germans, 
they  seem  never  to  have  recognised  the  fact 
that  there  is  any  Gothic  architecture  except 
their  own,  any  more  than  the  French,  and 
with  at  all  events  much  less  excuse. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
goes  to  the  extreme  Gallic  views  of  some  of 


her  countrymen.  She  has  evidently  a great 
interest  in  the  English  cathedrals,  and  appre- 
ciates some  of  their  beauties,  though  we  are 
continually  finding  this  disparaging  com- 
parison with  French  work  thrust  upon  us  in 
her  pages,  in  cases  where  the  merits  ancJ 
qualities  of  the  two  schools  of  architecture 
are  quite  distinct  and  will  hardly  bear  com- 
parison ; and  her  best  praises  for  English 
work  are  frequently  bestowed  exactly  on  those 
buildings  or  portions  of  buildings  which  in 
England  we  consider  the  most  defective.  It 
will  be  a surprise  to  most  English  readers 
(except,  we  suppose,  Yorkshiremen)  to  be 
told  that  the  west  front  of  York  is  “unques- 
tionably the  best  cathedral  facade  in  Eng- 
land.” Most  of  us  think  it  one  of  the  worst ; 
commonplace  in  detail  and  very  defective  in 
the  design  of  its  towers ; but  we  presume 
the  secret  of  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  admira- 
tion for  it  is  that  is  a version,  though  an 
“ imperfect  and  unimpressive  ” one,  of 
the  “ logical  and  beautiful  French  type  ” of 
cathedral  facade.  There  could  scarcely  be  a* 
more  naive  confession  of  want  of  critical  eye- 
and  of  blind  adherence  to  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  critical  standard.  The  French  type' 
of  fa£ade  is  the  one  perfect  one,  and  the- 
English  is  to  be  judged  according  as  it  does 
or  does  not  conform  to  that  standard.  And 
what  are  we  to  think  of  a critical  judgment 
which  would  put  the  fafade  of  York,  in 
architectural  genius  and  interest,  above  those 
of  Peterborough,  Wells,  and  Ely  (taking  Ely 
as  it  would  be  if  it  were  complete)  ? We 
find  the  same  bondage  to  a hard-and-fast 
rule  in  the  comparison  set  up  between  the 
fronts  of  Wells  and  Notre  Dame.  It  is  quite- 
true  that  there  is  a good  deal  that  is  archi- 
tecturally defective  in  the  facade  of  Wells) 
and  that  its  effect  is  to  a great  extent  owing  to 
its  crowd  of  sculpture  : but  the  writer  seems 
perfectly  blind  to  the  real  poetry  and  pictur- 
esqueness which  crowns  this  work,  in  spite- 
of  some  defects  of  design.  She  says,  “ Put 
this  beside  the  front  of  Notre  Dame- 
in  Paris,  and  we  see  merely  effective  arrange- 
ment contrasted  with  a true  architectural; 
conception  where  all  parts  are  beautiful  in , 
themselves,  yet  where  each  is  admirably- 
related  to  all  others— where  the  design  truth- 
fully expresses  the  building  behind  it,  and. 
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unity  of  effect  co-exists  with  great  variety. 

True  that  Notrc  Datue  taj  much  more  , - » ~ ^ probable  vvh'en  we  “consider  how 


i of  one  kind  or  another  ; a less  soaring  genius  ; 
I and  that  it  was  timidity  in  regard  to  execu- 


logically  designed  front;  j often  timber  roofs  or  wooden  vaults  are 
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and  commonplace  one  in 


Wells^andTf’Jvance  'had  "nothing  fi  ner  than  | found  where  in  France  we  should  find  a stone 
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cathedral°fii^ades,8EtiglandSwoukl^be1[/io'//c  I forgotten^haMhe  unrestricted  and  bold  use 
whole,  does  not  alter  the  fret  that  this  par-  «■“>  “»  * the 


ticular  criticism  is  "a  very  narrow  and  partial  I system  of  stone  scaffolding;  and 


one,  born  of  prepossession  rather  than  per- 


ception. 

The  twelve  English  cathedrals  selected  for 


illustration  (the  original  articles  having  been 
limited  to  twelve)  were  Canterbury,  Peter- 
borough, Durham,  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Lin- 
coln, Ely,  Wells,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  York, 
and  London  : and  we  do  know  that  a better 
selection  could  have  been  made.  Among 
these  the  author  seems  inclined  to  give  the 
highest  admiration  to  Lincoln  as  a whole. 
In  her  remarks  on  the -front  of  Lincoln  she 
appears  to  have  let  her  hard-and-fast  rules  of 
criticism  go  for  a moment,  and  admits  that 
while  the  front  of  Lincoln  is  not  an  organic 
composition,  “it  is  a splendid  stretch  of 
wall,  and  gives  the  observer  such  an 
emotion  as  seldom  stirs  him  when  he 
views  an  English  cathedral  from  the 
west."  The  fact  is  that  the  question 
whether  a facade  of  this  kind  should 
entirely  represent  the  building  behind 
it,  or  should  rather  act  as  a grand  screen,  is 
one  which  has  always  been  more  or  less  an 
open  one  in  architecture ; and  though  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer  objects  to  the  front  of  Wells 
as  exaggerating  the  width  of  the  building, 
she  admits  that  on  going  round  to  the  side 
of  the  nave  some  of  the  advantage  of  this 
arrangement,  in  giving  force  to  the  grouping, 
is  quite  apparent.  She  finds  fault  with  the 
Salisbury  front  for  the  same  reason  of 
illogicality.  We  should  have  thought  it  more 
reasonable  to  find  fault  with  it  for  its  in- 
herent weakness  of  design.  I n Peterborough 
facade  the  author  can  see  only  “an  irrational 
piece  of  work,  which  lacks  not  only  struc- 
tural connexion  with  the  church,  but 
structural  affinity  with  the  design.”  Of 

course  it  lacks  structural  connexion  with 
the  church,  for  a reason  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
building,  viz. : that  it  was  not  the  originally 
designed  faijade,  but  was  thrown  out 

in  front  of  the  intended  line  of  the 

facade,  as  an  effort  of  ambition 

out-do  the  new  facade  of  Ely.  For 
any  one  who  cannot  see  in  this  front 
grand  architectural  conception — one  of  the 
grandest  in  the  world,  we  can  only  say  that 
we  pity  him  or  her.  Then  Mrs.  Van 

Rensselaer  moralises  upon  the  destructive 
force  of  the  arch,  and  seems  to  think  that  the 
partial  failure  %of  the  central  piers,  which 
necessitated  the  intrusion  of  the  later  porch 
to  strengthen  them,  was  owing  to  this  vicious 
and  dangerous  employment  of  these  enor- 
mous arches.  That  is  all  nonsense.  Those 
piers  as  designed,  with  the  flanking  towers 
as  abutments,  are  amply  sufficient  to  carry 
the  arches  for  as  many  ages  as  stone  would 
remain  undisintegrated,  in  an  engineering 
sense,  and  are  amply  sufficient  to  the  eye 
also,  as  a matter  of  architectural  design.  The 
failure  of  the  piers  was  due  to  the  same 
cause  as  the  failure  of  the  crossing-piers, 
which  have  had  to  be  rebuilt ; viz.,  bad  and 
scamped  building,  and  bad  foundations,  to 
which  latter  cause  is  owing  the  fact  also  that 
the  facade  is  leaning  nut  from  the  church. 
If  the  piers  had  been  built  as  they  ought  to 
have  been  built,  in  the  mere  matter  of 
masonry  work,  the  design  is  perfectly  stable. 

In  her  conclusion  that  it  was  an  essential 
timidity  of  hand  or  timidity  of  imagination, 
one  or  the  other,  which  led  the  English 
builders  to  be  content  with  much  more 
moderate  proportions  in  height  than  the 
French  ones,  the  author  is  very  probably 
right  : either  that  they  dared  not  build  as 
boldly,  with  flying  buttresses  of  such  span 
as  the  French  did,  or  that  they  preferred  a 
sober  and  quiet  proportion  in  their  buildings. 
In  either  case,  as  she  observes,  it  is  timidity 


of 
that 

something  is  to  be  said  for  the  architec- 
tural breadth  and  repose  of  line  of  our 
English  examples,  to  whatever  motive  this 
more  simple  and  unassuming  manner  of 
building  is  to  be  attributed. 

In  dealing  with  St.  Paul’s,  which  closes 
the  series,  the  author  is^fully  just  to  Wren 
and  to  the  great  qualities  of  his  building  ; 
perhaps  more  than  just,  for  she  maintains 
that  the  provision  of  an  inner  and  outer 
dome,  so  as  to  preserve  a good  proportion 
both  internally  and  externally,  is  one  of  the 
best  points  in  the  design  ; and  this  conten- 
tion might  be  quite  justified  if  it  were  not  for 
the  stone  lantern,  which  externally  appears 
to  rest  on  the  timber  dome,  which  could  not 
possibly  carry  it ; whereas  in  reality  it  is  a 
piece  of  masonry  structure  protruding  from 
below  a construction  in  another  material 
and  totally  unconnected  with  it,  like  a piece 
of  rock  protruding  above  the  water.  That 
is  the  weak  point  to  an  architect ; just  one 
of  the  points,  perhaps,  which  an  amateur 
writer  could  not  be  expected  to  perceive. 

In  general,  however,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
writes  on  Gothic  architecture  with  more 
knowledge  and  critical  faculty  than  is  usual 
with  amateurs,  and  she  would  perhaps  have 
done  still  better  in  this  respect  had  she  relied 
more  on  her  own  original  lights  instead  of 
putting  herself  under  the  bondage  of  French- 
American  prejudices.  She  has  also  got  up 
the  history  of  her  cathedrals  carefully,  and 
therefore  gives  to  the  general  reader  a good 
deal  of  information,  while  her  style  of  writing 
is,  in  a literary  sense,  always  picturesque  and 
interesting. 

Of  the  illustrations  it  may  be  said  that  they 
looked  much  better  and  more  adequate  when 
they  appeared  as  sketches  to  illustrate  a set 
of  magazine  articles,  than  they  do  as  illus- 
trations to  a book  in  a more  permanent  form. 
From  this  point  of  view  they  are  very  in- 
adequate. In  a picturesque  sense  they  are 
always  pleasing,  but  in  a large  and  import- 
ant-looking volume  on  an  architectural  sub- 
ject one  requires  something  more  than  that  ; 
and  the  truth  is  that  while  Mr.  Pennell’s 
sketches  make  very  pretty  pictures,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  totally  valueless  as  architec- 
tural illustrations,  though  they  are  very 
pleasant  additions  to  a volume  which  may 
take  rank  as  a charming  drawing-room  book, 
relieved  by  a literary  style  and  artistic  know- 
ledge beyond  what  we  generally  expect  to 
find  in  that  class  of  publication. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF 
NON  - HYPAETHRAL  TEMPLES 
OF  THE  GREEKS. 

BY  W.  WATKISS  LLOYD. 


HE  excavations  of  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti  have  certainly  put  be- 
yond question  that  the  temple  of 
1 J upiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  which 
Hadrian  completed,  endowed  with  a chrysele- 
phantine statue  of  the  god,  and  dedicated, 
was  certainly  octastyle,  not,  as  so  long 
believed,  decastyle.  It  is  not  clear,  how- 
ever, in  what  way,  according  to  Dr.  Dcirpfeld, 
this  discovery  throws  a new  light  upon  the 
description  of  hypaethral  temples  given  by 
Vitruvius,  or  bears  upon  the  question  whether 
the  nave  of  either  this  temple  or  the  Par- 
thenon received  light  from  above  or  exclu- 
sively through  the  doorway.  Considerable 
confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion, as  also  into  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  paper,  by 
the  application  of  the  term  “ hypaethral 
temples”  to  temples  assumed  to  have 
received  some  light  through  an  opening  in 
the  roof.  Vitruvius  is  quite  explicit  as  to  his 


meaning  of  the  term ; an  hypaethral  temple 

had  a cella  without  a roof ; it  was  fully  open 
to  the  sky.  So  Josephus  adverts  to  the 
courts  which  surrounded  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  as  “the  hypaethral 
temple.”  Stonehenge  may  be  called  an 
hypaethral  temple.  There  is  no  more  autho- 
rity for  applying  the  term  to  a roofed  temple 
having  an  opening  for  a toplight,  than  there 
has  been  for  coining  the  word  hypathron  to 
signify  such  an  opening  for  illumination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Vitruvius 
represented  the  Olympieion  to  himself  as  a 
true  hypaethral  temple ; but  it  is  quite 
uncertain  what  condition  it  was  in  when  he 
wrote,  which  was  after  Sulla  had  carried  oft 
some  of  the  columns  to  Rome,  from  what  was 
itself  an  unfinished  structure.  His  pillage 
was  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  temple  of 
jupiter  Capitolinus,  but  whether  he  laid  hands 
on  columns  of  the  peristyle  as  worthiest  on 
account  of  their  magnitude,  or  any  others, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  and  futile  to  conjecture. 

It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  uncertain  what 
was  the  extent  of  the  work  done  by  Hadrian, 
and  how  tar  his  completed  temple,  which  in 
any  case  was  not  a Greek  but  a Romano- 
Greek  work,  conformed  in  plan  to  what  was 
already  in  existence  when  Vitruvius  wrote,  or 
to  his  conception  of  what  it  was  intended  to 
be. 

It  appears  that  editors  and  critics  have 
arrived  at  an  agreement  as  to  the  reading  ol 
the  paragraph  of  Vitruvius  bearing  on  our 
question,  which  is  best  approved  by  collation 
of  the  best  manuscripts.  But  this  is  a 
process  which,  even  when  most  successful, 
often  only  brings  us  part  of  our  way 
towards  the  intelligible.  Scholars  know  too 
well  how  manuscripts,  which  are  not  only 
the  best  available,  but  are  even  comparatively 
excellent,  will  constantly  only  provide  them 
after  all  with  a text  which  is  nonsense,  and 
still  clamours  for  the  sagacious  correction  ot 
an  Elmsley  or  a Porson.  What  but  a gross 
self-contradiction  is  put  before  us  by  such  an 
approved  reading  as, — “The  Hypaethros  is 
indeed  decastyle  in  the  pronaos  and  posti- 
cum  ; it  has  all  the  rest  like  the  dipteros 
....  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  example 
at  Rome,  but  an  octastyle  at  Athens  in  the 
Olympian  Temple.” 

There  is  very  strong  presumption  that 
“ octastylos  ” is  a gloss  which  either  crept  in 
from  the  margin  or  was  boldly  inserted  in 
the  text,  by  one  who  knew  Hadrian’s  temple 
and  nothing  at  all  of  its  antecedents.  Such 
sense-confusing — however  honestly  meant — 
insertions  are  among  the  noted  sources  of 
corruption  which  the  true  critic  is  ever  on 
his  guard  against  and  prepared  to  have  to 
make  allowance  for. 

Munificent,  extravagant  as  Hadrian  was  in 
his  architectural  operations  from  one  end  ot 
his  empire  to  the  other,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  in  taking  over  what  Sulla  may 
have  left  of  the  temple  begun  as  decastyle 
and  properly  hypaethral,  he  may  willingly 
have  entertained  the  more  moderate  and 
speedier  scheme  of  completion  as  an 
octastyle.  This  would  economise  at  least 
sixteen  of  these  colossal  columns  and  reduce 
the  span  of  the  cella,  at  whatever  expense  of 
reducing  the  form  of  the  general  temple  to 
very  ungainly  proportions.  The  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  cella  given  by  Pausanias 
proves  that  in  this  final  form  at  least  it  could 
not  have  been  fully  open  to  the  sky, — 
hypaethral ; and  the  mode  of  lighting  it  falls 
into  the  general  inquiry  of  the  scheme 
applied  to  the  Parthenon  and  other  Greek 
temples  of  considerable  size. 

What  difficulties  there  are  in  these  cases 
are  not  to  be  evaded  by  exaggerating  the 
value  of  the  illumination,  which,  passing 
through  a portico  and  pronaos  to  reach 
the  door,  had  to  penetrate  thence  almost 
a hundred  feet  to  display  the  beauties  of 
a chryselephantine  statue  ; nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  seek  help  by  extenuating  the  interest 
of  the  Greeks  in  contemplating  such  delicate 
enrichments  as  the  designs  on  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  shield  of  Athene,  or  even 
along  the  edges  of  her  sandal-soles.  In 
one  of  Plautus's  adaptations  of  Athenian 
plays,  -is  it  the  “Bacchides”? — some  of 
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j the  characters  are  absent  from  the  scene  ; 

it  is  21  day  when  the  Acropolis  is  open, 
and  they  have  gone  up  sight-seeing.  As 
regards  orientation,— it  seems  scarcely  a 
point  to  be  refined  upon.  The  religious 
festivals  of  Greece,  like  our  own,  were 
arranged  coincidently  with  the  epochs  of  the 
year;  and  as  the  temples,  like  our  own 
-cathedrals,  were  laid  out  pretty  accurately 
■east  and  west,  the  relation  of  both  to  the 
solar-rays  could  not  but  have  been,— inten- 
tionally or  not, — from  time  to  time  in  con- 
spicuous agreement.  The  temple  at  Bassa: 
which  fronted  north  and  south,  is  the  great 
-exception  ; when  this  is  accounted  for,  other 
slight  divergences  may  possibly  be  worth 
attention. 

Apparently  Dr.  Dorpfeld  holds  that  those 
Greek  temples,  even  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Olympieion,  which  were 
not  entirely  open  to  the  sky,  received  no 
light  whatever  from  above,  but  exclusively 
through  the  great  doorway.  There  are 
however,  architects  and  archaeologists  enough 
who  will  demur  to  the  notion  of  such  illu- 
mination being  sufficient  or  satisfactory,  and, 
3n  the  assumption  that  light  was  admitted 
from  above,  will  regard  the  true  problem  to 
De,— In  what  manner  was  this  contrived  ? 

The  problem  is  of  admitted  difficulty ; the 
greater  is  the  reason  that  confusion  should 
lot  be  introduced  into  the  subject  by 
idmitting  pure  conjecture  into  what  is  put 
or  ward  as  a deliberate  conclusion.  VVe  all 
emember  how  James  Fergusson  was  some- 
vhat  given  to  this  self-indulgence,  and  a 
fiend  who  most  admired  and  was  most 
ittached  to  him  was  sometimes,  when  hard 
iressed,  put  to  straits  to  make  it  understood 
hat  his  assent  to  a theory  did  not  amount  to 
-“So  the  Parthenon  must  have  been 
ighted  ” ; but  only  to— “It  would  have  been 
uite  possible  so  to  light  the  Parthenon.”  It 
nay  be  perhaps  possible  to  go  as  far  con- 
cientiously  with  respect  to  the  schemes  of 
Ir  Falkener  and  Mr.  Penrose.- and  indeed 
t Mr.  Cockerell  in  the  case  of  Bassm  ; and  so 
ir  any  number  of  other  arbitrary  suggestions 
hich  might  exercise  the  invention  and 
lgenuity  of  architects,— but  that  is  all  and 
mounts  to  very  little  indeed. 

Pleasant  as  such  divergencies  into  the 
pen  fields  of  imagination  may  be,  they  are 
idly  adverse  to  the  sober-minded  cultiva- 
Dn  of  scientific  archaeology.  This  demands 
;at  no  definite  limit  of  evidence  which 
;ars  upon  the  question  should  be  neglected 
id  that  neither  should  it  be  pressed  beyond 
5 due  significance,  and  that  conjectures 
ould  be  employed  as  instruments  of 
lalysis,  not  adopted  as  elements  of  an  ex- 
anation.  Finally,  it  is  imperative  on  the 
qmrer  to  have  the  courage  to  stay  his  foot 
•on  the  line  beyond  which  he  cannot 
:ogmse  firm  ground,  and  to  plainlv 
Y so.  1 3 

Mr  Wyatt  Papworth  very  justly  called 
ention  in  the  course  of  the  recent  dis- 
f.s*on,  I®  hls  br°thers  paper,  read  in  1866, 
titled  Suggestions  respecting  the  Roofs 
Temples  called  Hypacthral,”— “ miscalled 
pasthral  would  have  been  the  true 
rase.  In  this  certain  tiles  were  engraved 
rom  the  sketch  book,”  not  of  Mr 
ckerell,  but  of  Baron  Haller,  in  the  pos- 
ision  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  was  not  himself 
■sonally  concerned  in  the  excavations  at 
S-Sa?'  r Pe  ^rawings  in  the  book— the 
ns  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  noble  work— are 
icuted  with  admirable  precision  and  detail 
1 the  forms  of  the  exceptional  tiles  in 
istion  are  such  as  to  Indicate  absolutely 
border  of  an  opening  in  the  system  of 
rble  tiling— itself  a marvel  of  elaboration 
l ingenuity. 

£r.  Papworth  rightly  drew  attention  to  the 
Se  size  of  the  ordinary  marble  tiles  (3  ft. 

'•  ,y  2 ft-  1 in.)  of  the  Phigaleian  temple 
. there  is  no  reason  why  the  tile  for  a 
cial  application,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
[ment,  should  not  have  been  even  much 
er.  In  Itself  it  gives  no  information  how 
corresponding  opening  in  the  ceiling 
nv  was  treated,  but  it  is  valuable  pre- 
iptive  evidence  so  far  as  it  goes  Of 


corn  sc,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  assumed 
opening  in  the  tiling  may  have  been  managed 
differently  in  different — in  earlier  or  later 
instances,  in  larger  or  smaller  examples. 

Nor  is  it  prudent  to  treat  as  of  no  signifi- 
cance  the  numerous  stone  and  marble  tombs 
which  are  manifest  models  of  small  temples, 
and  exhibit  roofs  of  which  the  ridge  lines  are  1 

interrupted  by  square  frames  which  lie  saddle- ! 

wise  across  them.  Dr.  Murray  described! 
one  such  in  the  British  Museum,  “a  very 
large  marble  tomb  with  a roof,1'  having  at 
each  end  a small  square  opening  near  the 
ridge  covered  with  small  panels,  which  fitted 
and  rested  on  ledges.  These  seemed  to  Mr. 
Murray  to  look  a little  like  some  process  of 
lighting  from  the  roof,  but  lie  thought  they 
might  have  served  for  putting  in  customary 
offerings  on  the  anniversary  of  death.  But  we 
ask,  Why,  then,  were  there  two?  A stronger 
presumption  is  that  they  represent  orifices 
lighting  two  separate  apartments,— a naos 
and  an  opisthodomus.  But  such  tombs  are 
very  numerous,  and  usually  with  only  a 
single  central  horizontal,— we  had  almost 
said— sash-frame.  Mr.  Cockerell  engraves 
one  in  lus  great  work,  and  gives  references 
to  others.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  the 
low  angle  of  the  temple  roofs,  the  slight 
elevation  of  the  sides  of  such  a frame  above 
the  tiling  would  quite  obviate  any  appear- 
ance of  an  unsightly  notch  in  the  ridge  line  • 
the  interruption  of  this  would  be  quite  out 
of  sight. 

Again,  there  is  a suggestive  indication 
which  should  not  be  neglected  in  Dr. 
Murray’s  remark  as  to  the  traditional  treat- 
ment of  the  lacunaria.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  coffered  ceilings,  of  not 
only  the  peristyles  but  the  pronaos  and 
posticum  of  a temple,  are  only  continuations 
of  the  same  scheme  of  enrichment  of  the 
general  ceiling  of  the  large  apartment.  We 
may  accept  it  as  an  imitation  in  marble  of 
elaborate  timber  panelling.  Dr.  Murray 
puts  the  question  “Why  should  the  lacu- 
naria be  pierced  with  a square  hole  in  the 
centre  and  then  elaborately  covered  over  on 
the  top  with  a slab  on  which  is  painted  a star 
or  something  of  that  sort,  unless  there  had 
been  a previous  time  at  which  all  these  lacu- 
naria had  been  pierced  with  square  holes 
through  which  to  let  light  into  the  colonnade  ? ” 

He  adds,  “Then  archaeologists  thought 
that  something  of  the  same  sort  might  well 
have  extended  itself  into  the  cella.”  The 
archeologists  seem  to  be  on  the  true  scent 
but  to  be  hunting  counter.  The  natural 
extension  would  be  from  the  cella  to  the 
peristyle,— from  the  principal  to  the  subordi- 
nate. That  the  central  square  of  the  lacu- 
naria is  frequently  pierced  and  then  covered 
by  a separate  piece  of  marble,  may  probably 
have  been  to  facilitate  carving  the  mouldings 
No  colonnade  or  peristyle  could  have  re- 
quired additional  light,  and  that  an  apartment 
could  have  been  made  dependent  for  light  on 
such  a set  of  orifices,  seems  out  of  the 
question.  But  there  are  many  ancient  repre- 
sentations of  ancient  coffered  ceilings— see 
especially  the  ruins  of  Baalbek  and  Palmyra 
—in  which  a large  central  space,  usually 
square,  sometimes  polygonal,  is  represented 
as  open  to  the  sky  and  giving  the  model  of  a 
coffered  opening  which  is  repeated  in  the 
smaller  surrounding  subdivisions  of  the 
ceiling.  The  traditional  star  on  a blue  ground 
is  significant  as  a reminiscence. 

The  coffered  ceiling,  so  to  call  it,  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  with  its  central  opening 
to  the  sky,  is  nothing  less  than  the  same 
scheme  modified  for  adjustment  to  a domical 
surface.  So  again  in  the  arch  of  Titus,  we 
pass  under  a semi-cylindrical  representation 
of  a coffered  ceiling  with  a large  central 
opening  through  which  the  emperor  is  seen 
ascending  to  his  apotheosis  in  the  sky. 

So  far  the  presumption  appears  to  be  that 
the  naos  of  such  a temple  as  the  Parthenon 
had  a horizontal  ceiling  of  elaborately 
coffered  timber  work,  pierced  by  one  larger 
and  more  elaborately  coffered  opening  to  the 
sky— sufficient  by  its  size  and  position  to 
illuminate  statue  and  interior  with  daylight 
in  a flood,  or  moderated  easily  to  any  degree 


that  seasons  or  circumstances  might  require, 
and  capable  of  being  securely  closed. 

A coffered  timber  ceiling  harmonises  with 
the  general  trabeative  principle  of  the 
architecture,  and  the  presumption  in  its 
favour  must  hold  its  ground,  until  it  is 
positively  disproved,  against  any  counter 
theory  that  leans  at  best  upon  a mere 
fanciful  supposition  of  what  could,  would 
should  or  might  have  been. 


NOTES. 


j§5|T  appears  that  the  “Hope  of 
English  Architecture  ” is  not  ex- 
tinct in  the  Quarterly  Review , 

. and  that  the  same  gentleman 
who  made  himself  and  the  Qjiartcr/y  a 
laughing-stock  by  the  article  under  that 
title  a good  many  years  ago  is  still  an 
accredited  contributor  on  that  subject,  or 
else  that  he  has  left  behind  him  a worthy 
successor.  At  all  events  the  same  method 
and  the  same  delicate  hand  is  discernible  in 
the  article  in  the  current  number  of  that 
review  on  “Architecture,  a Business,  a Pro- 
fession, or  an  Art?”  There  is  the  same 
wholesale  abuse  of  architects,  the  same 
laudation  of  the  artisan,  and  the  same  method 
of  misleading  ignorant  readers  by  false  repre- 
sentations, statements  which  are  true  in  the 
letter  of  the  fact  and  entirely  false  in  the 
suggestion  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In 
order  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  modern 
draughtsman  s tracer}'  window  in  comparison 
with  the  working  mason’s  window  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  are  given  two  windows 
side  by  side,  the  modern  example  not 
being  selected  from  the  work  of  one  of 
the  best  architects  of  the  day,  but  from  some 
of  the  tracery  devised  by  the  amateur 
bungler  who  is  defacing  St.  Albans.  The 
author  could  have  found  windows  amono-  the 
churches  of  Scott,  Street,  Pearson,  and  others, 
quite  as  well  designed  as  the  Medieevai 
example,  as  he  knows  perfectly  well,  but  that 
would  not  have  suited  his  purpose.  Of  course 
he  ignores  the  fact  (or  perhaps  is  ignorant 
of  it)  that  a design  in  the  shape  of  a drawing 
must  have  been  made  for  what  he  chooses  to 
call  the  “ artisan  s window,  for  the  tracery 
could  not  have  been  set  out  and  worked 
without  it.  But  this  is  a mild  example 
compared  with  the  impudent  travesty  of  the 
truth  conveyed  by  the  engraving  of  the  recent 
hideous  addition  to  the  end  of  Somerset 
House,  with  the  title  “additions  as  designed 
by  Fellows  of  the  Institute.”  Who  is 
really  responsible  for  that  piece  of  vandal- 
ism we  have  never  clearly  understood ; 
what  we  do  know  is  that  the  Institute 
of  Architects  protested  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  this  disfigurement  of 

Somerset  House,  and  memorialised  the 
Office  of  Works  on  the  subject,  and  that 
Department  showed  every  disposition  to 
have  compelled  the  removal  of  the  work,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
had  it  possessed  the  power  to  interfere’ 
which  unfortunately  it  had  not.  All  this  is 
carefully  concealed  from  the  lay  reader,  who 
is  left  to  infer,  as  the  author  intended  he 
should,  that  this  represents  the  standard 
of  taste  of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  A 
more  discreditable  misuse  of  the  pages  of  a 
periodical  for  the  defaming  of  a body  against 
which  the  writer  has  a grudge  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with.  The  late  Mr 
John  Murray,  after  the  absurdities  of  the 
article  on  the  “ Hope  of  English  Archi- 
tecture ” had  been  exposed,  wrote  to  the 
then  editor  of  this  journal  expressing  his 
annoyance  and  regret  that  such  an  article 
should  have  appeared  in  the  Review  of  which 
he  was  the  publisher.  Whether  the  present 
bearer  of  the  name  is  equally  enlightened  on 
the  subject  we  know  not,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  editor  is  no  wiser  in  these  matters  than 
the  editor  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  a 
significant  instance  of  the  ignorance  of 
literary  editors  on  subjects  of  this  class  that 
such  a piece  of  captious  and  dishonest 
rhodomontade  should  be  offered  to  the 
public  as  architectural  criticism. 
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AT  last  London  is  likely  to  have  some- 
thing substantial  done  for  technical 
education.  The  Special  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  recommends  that  a 
sum  not  exceeding  80,000/.  a year  should  be 
given  in  grants  to  existing  institutions. 
Polytechnic  institutions  are  to  receive 
16,000 /. ; secondary  and  higher  grade  in  day- 
schools  for  elementary  scholars,  22,000/.  ; 
art  teaching,  10,000/. ; and  smaller  sums, 
such  as  4,000/.,  go  to  technical  museums.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  hereafter  the  Council 
shall  not  only  aid  existing  institutions,  but 
also  supply  new  ones.  Certain  conditions 
are  to  be  made  in  return  for  these  grants,  as 
in  the  case  of  polytechnic  institutions,  the 
representation  of  the  Council  on  the 
governing  body,  audit  of  account,  and  so 
forth.  At  present  this  is  only  a report ; it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Council  will 
adopt  it  wholly  or  in  part,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  after  due  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion this  body  will  see  its  way  to  give  the 
residue  of  the  wine  and  spirit  duties  which 
are  available  for  the  promotion  of  technical 
education  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  Legis- 
lature intended  that  the  money  should  be 
devoted.  No  doubt  this  report  cannot  be 
adopted  without  careful  consideration  : thus 
the  creation  of  a municipal  school  of  archi- 
tecture is  hinted  at  rather  than  suggested. 
This  will  open  a wide  field  for  discussion. 
A^ain,  it  is  proposed  that  out  of  the  scholar- 
ship grant  of  8,000/.,  one  thousand  " minor  ” 
scholarships  should  be  endowed  with  $1. 
each.  This  appears  to  be  a ridiculously 


Hotel  Mdtropole,  and  other  large  buildings 

which  have  been  erected  in  London  by  the 
proprietors  without  the  intervention  of  a 
general  contractor.  For  the  sake  of  the  rate- 
payers we  wish  success  to  Mr.  Holloway  in 
his  new  work,  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
be  has  a difficult  office  to  fill. 


JUDGING  by  the  continuous  stream  of 
complaints  concerning  the  hardship 
inflicted  by  the  revised  railway  rates, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  material  for  the 
Mansion  House  meeting  on  Monday  next. 
What  will  be  lacking,  are  details  of  the 
reductions  which,  the  railways  companies 
contend,  have  necessitated  the  advances. 
There  were  plenty  of  statements  published 
during  the  late  inquiries,  showing  the 
enormous  amounts  which  the  companies 
estimated  they  were  going  to  lose ; but  we 
have  only  seen  one  detailed  table  of  estimated 
loss  which  has  appeared  since  the  new  rates 
came  into  operation.  This  appears  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Railway  Official 
Gazette , and  reads — ‘‘The  following  table 
shows  how  the  railways  (the  italics  are 
ours)  will  suffer  under  Class  A (coal  and  iron 
ore ) : — 

Old  Rates.  New  Rates, 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

10  miles  o 10  to  1 3 o 10 

30  ,,  2 6 to  2 xo  24 

50  4 2 to  4 9 3 9„ 

100  ,,  9 4 to  9 5 5 10 

diy  this  estimate 


There  are  several  reasons  

sn,asum  When  the  report  s discussed  ^ hile  there  are  variations  indicated 


by  the  Council  we  shall  doubtless  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  important  subject. 


rJ''HERE  have  of  late  been  rumours  that  the 


x President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
intended  to  enlarge  the  Labour  Bureau, 
which  was  established  in  1886.  This  week 
that  Minister  gave  information  on  the  subject 
to  a deputation,  and  also  issued  a memo- 
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it  is  that,  while  there  are  variations  indicated 
in  the  old  rates,  the  new  ones  are  repre- 
sented as  being  uniform  for  all  lines.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  figures  quoted 
to  prove  how  “ the  railways”  will  suffer  only 
apply  to  five  lines,- -the  London  and  North 
Western  and  four  other  mineral-carrying 
lines,  neither  of  which,  we  may  safely  assert, 
ever  charged  9s.  5d.  (over  a penny  per  ton 
per  mile)  for  a hundred-mile  haul  of  coal. 


lent  by  the  Brush  Company,  which  arrived 

too  late  for  the  preceding  lecture,  the  pro- 
fessor showed  how  an  arc,  which  would 
burn  under  water,  or  even  under  paraffin 
oil,  could  be  formed  between  two  slightly 
separated  carbons.  He  thert  passed  in- 
review the  various  devices  to  keep  the  length 
of  the  arc  constant,  and  exhibited  a lamp- 
regulated  by  a small  motor  mechanism 
which  lengthened  or  shortened  the  arc  as 
required.  The  mechanism,  however,  failed 
on  this  occasion  to  work,  which  gave  the 
lecturer  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the- 
great  advantage  of  a lamp  with  no  mechanism 
in  it  at  all.  The  only  example  of  an  arc- 
lamp  of  this  kind  was  the  Jablochkoff. 
candle,  which  was  next  shown  ; its  chief  dis- 
advantages being  that  it  was  not  silent,  since, 
it  must  be  worked  with  alternating  currents,*: 
and  that,  if  blown  out,  it  could  not  relight" 
itself.  By  way  of  introduction  to  the  subject 
of  glow-lamps,  the  lecturer  caused  much- 
amusement  by  a diagram  showing  the  fall 
in  gas  shares  on  the  announcement  ol 
Edison’s  discovery  of  an  incandescent  lamp  ; 
amusement,  which  was  increased  when  a- 
representation  of  that  exceedingly  primitive 
lamp  was  thrown  on  the  screen.  The- 
various  improvements  were  then  successively 
shown,  and  the  astuteness  of  Mr.  Edison  in 
adopting  and  patenting  each  as  it  appeared! 
humourously*  noted.  In  conclusion,  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  burst  a glow-lamp  by 
greatly  over-running  it,  and  discussed  the* 
question  of  most  economical  running.  He- 
stated  that  it  had  been  calculated,  as  the  rule- 
of  greatest  economy,  that  the  annual  cost  ot 
new  lamps  should  be  17  per  cent,  of  the* 
annual  cost  of  the  whole  installation,,  in- 
cluding interest  on  capital. 
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randum  forThe  benefit  of  all  concerned.  It  j Some  of  the  smaller  lines  may  have  done  so, 
is  proposed  to  constitute  a separate  Depart-  but,  to  render  the  comparison  tair,  the  rates 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  which  these  latter  are  now  empowered  to 
general  control  of  Mr.  Giffen,  and  with  a | charge  should  appear  in  the  table  also.  I he 
Commissioner  of  Labour,  a Chief  Labour ! Midland  and  Great  Eastern,  even  may 
Correspondent,  three  additional  similar  charge  more  than  the  sum  named,  their 
official*  and  a number  of  local  corre-  figure  being  is.  for  ten  mi  es.  and  6s.  ul.  for 
SDondents.  It  is  also  proposed  to  publish  a 100  miles,  while  the  South-Eastern,  London 
Labour  Gazette  at  frequent  intervals  and  and  South-Western,  &c.,  may  demand  is.  3d. 
various  other  information  of  a useful  kind,  and  8s.  Omitting  all  special  maxima 
The  home  of  the  Department  will  be  at  43,  authorised,  lest  we  should,  in  turn,  make  an 
Parliament-street.  These  changes  have  unfair  comparison,  we  present  the  tallowing 
‘ ....  .•  r .l-  f.-vv  tVio  nf  new  rates  piven  in 
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received  much  laudation  or  notice  from  the 
party  press,  but  though  we  have  no  desire  to 
minimise  their  usefulness  nor  to  deny  merit 
to  the  Minister  responsible  for  them,  yet  to 
exaggerate  their  scope  is  only  to  cause 
disappointment.  The  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  truthful  information  is  very 
valuable,  but  it  will  not  enlarge  the  field  of 
labour,  though  it  will  make  the  obtaining  of 
employment  easier,  and  will  benefit  employers 
and  employed. 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  or 
non-success  of  the  new  departure  of 
the  London  County  Council  in  proposing  to 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  ‘‘its  own  builder,” 
wiil  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  holder  of 
the  important  post  of  “ Manager  of  Works 
and  Stores,”  which  was  filled  up,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  Tuesday,  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway,  on 
the  terms  mentioned  in  our  report  on  another 
page.  We  may  congratulate  the  Council  on 
having  appointed  a very  able  practical  man, 
experienced  in  carrying  out  large  works  and 
in  the  direction  of  large  numbers  of  work- 
men. Mr.  Thomas  Holloway  will  be  known 
to  many  of  our  readers  as  having  built  the 
Hotel  Mdtropole  at  Brighton,  not  as  a con- 
tractor, but  as  master  of  works,  under  con- 
ditions somewhat  analogousto  thosenow  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  the  London  County 
Council.  He  was  also  associated  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  G.  H.  Holloway,  in  building  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  i 


IN  connexion  with  the  subject  of  opera 
spaces  in  London,  we  may  call  attention 

..  . .1  i-> 1 ..  i A r-a. 


substitute  for  the  table  of  new  rates  given  in 
the  Railway  Official  Gazette : — 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

" 10  miles,  new  rate  o 10  to  1 6 

30  , , , , 2 4 to  3 5 

50  ,,  3 9 to  4 it 

100  ,,  ,,  5 10  to  8 o 

It  should  be  remarked  that  these  figures 
include  no  terminal  charge  for  either  end, 
although  the  companies  are  empowered  to 
charge  3d.  per  ton  at  each  end  when  they 
provide  this  accommodation.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that  a correspondent  from 
Portland  gave  particulars  in  a letter,  published 
in  our  columns  last  week,  of  a rate  advanced 
from  8s.  to  18s.  6d. ; but  we  doubt  very 
much  if  anyone  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  anything  like  a corresponding  re- 
duction. It  appears  that  the  tradesmen  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  have  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  chartering  barges  for  running 
backwards  and  forwards  to  London,  while  in 
certain  Midland  districts,  where  relief  is 
found  impracticable,  the  indignant  agri- 
culturists talk  of  retaliating  by  agitation  for 
increased  assessment  ot  railway  property. 


THE  subject  of  Professor  Thompson’s 
second  lecture  on  electric  lighting  was 
“ Electric  Lamps,”  and  the  Theatre  of  the 
London  Institution  was,  appropriately, 
lighted  by  electricity  for  the  first  time,  if  we 
except  the  occasion,  referred  to  by  the 
lecturer,  when  Sir  George  Grove  illuminated 
it  with  spirals  of  incandescent  platinum. 
After  exhibiting  some  dynamo-armatures 


to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture,, 
acting  under  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan- 
Commons  Acts,  1866-78,  have  certified  a 
scheme  with  respect  to  Broomhill,  Darrick, 
Gumping  and  Sparrow  commons  in  Orping- 
ton parish,  Kent,  and  a scheme  for  Banstead 
Downs,  Banstead  Heath,  Park  Downs,  and 
Burgh  Heath,  Surrey.  Banstead  Downs; 
intersected  by  the  Sutton  and  Epsom  Downs 
branch  of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway  Company,  lie  about  550  It, 
above  sea  level,  and  belong  to  the  Surrey 
range  of  chalk  hills.  Dyer  sang  then 
praises  in  his  “ Fleece”:  the 

•*  , . . wide  airy  downs  : 
*<  Are  health’s  gay  walks  to  shepherd  and  to  sheep.’ 
By  this  name  were  originally  known  the 
present  Epsom  Downs  also,  as  mentioned  by 
Pepys  in  his  Diary  for  July  25,  1663,  anc 
July  14,  1667.  Evelyn  records  (Septembei 
27,  1658),  that  " riding  over  these  down* 
and  discoursing  with  the  shepherds,”  h( 
heard  some  Roman  remains  had  been  dis 
covered  “ neere  Sir  Christopher  Buckle’s- 
neere  Banstead  a house  standing  by  the 
Roman  road  from  South  Sussex,  which,  it  is  be 
lieved,  traversed  Dorking  parish  churchyard 
and  Ockley;  vestiges  of  a Roman  buildinj 
have  been  found  at  Walton-on-the-Hill,  close 
by,  where  also  are  tumuli  and  ancient  camp^ 
Tirel  de  Maniers  gave  the  parish  church 
circa  Henry  I.,  to  St.  Mary  Overeye’s,  Southi 
wark ; of  its  curiously  crooked  shinglec 
spire  a woodcut  will  be  found  in  Hones* 
“Year  Book,”  col.  548  (1845)*  The  churcl 
was  repaired  and  reseated  in  1867  at  the  cos. 
of  3,000/.  Burgh,  or  Burrow  Pleath,  stands 
between  Walton-on-the-Hill  and  Euel 
(detached)  parishes.  Banstead  Manor,  whicH 
once  belonged  to  the  Carews,  of  Beddington 
by  grant  from  Henry  VIII.,  extends,  as^wc 
read  in  Manning  and  Bray's  “ Surrey,”  t< 
Leigh  and  Horley.  It  is  stated  in  Mi' 
Walford's  "Greater  London ’’ that  Thomar 
Maudslay,  the  engineer,  died  at  Bansteac 
House  in  1864.  In  was  in  Henry  Maudslay  1 
workshops,  in  Westminster  Bridge-road 
Lambeth,  that  Nasmyth  found  employmen* 
on  coming  to  London,  as  his  master* 
“ private  workman,”  he  says,  at  the  wages  h 
asked  for — 10s.  per  week.  In  Bansteac 
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parish  Lord  Derby  bought  (1788)  an  estate 
■known  as  the  Oaks,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
well-known  stakes.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
notice  that  on  the  30th  inst.  will  be  offered 
for  sale,  at  the  Mart,  for  building  purposes, 
a large  plot  of  land  in  Paddington.  It  is  the 
Pineapple  Nursery  ground,  on  the  high  road 
to  Kilburn,  having  a frontage  of  254  ft.  to 
Maida  Vale,  with  a return  frontage  of  178  ft. 
along  Hall-road,  leading  up  to  Hamilton- 
terrace.  The  ground  belongs  to  the  governors 
-of  Harrow  School,  and  is  let  for  a long  term 
• at  a low  rent. 


IN  the  same  week  as  that  in  which  Fanny 
Kemble's  death  was  announced,  the  last 
home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Siddons,  was  in  the 
’'market.  At  the  sale  by  auction  on  the 
1 8th  instant,  at  the  Mart,  the  remainder  of 
the  lease  of  No.  27,  Upper  Baker-street,  was 
“ bought  in  ” after  a bid  of  600/.  Until  lately 
-occupied  as  the  Portman  Estate  Office,  the 
house  stands  opposite  the  opening  by 
“Clarence  Gate,  which,  as  it  is  said,  was  so 
left  by  the  Prince  Regent’s  desire  in  order 
that  Mrs.  Siddons  might  continue  to  enjoy 
the  prospect  across  the  park.  She  removed 
to  that  house  from  the  Farm,  by  Westbourne- 
.green,  in  1817,  having  taken  leave  of  the  stage, 
professionally,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on 
June  29,  1812.  Here,  as  at  Westbourne 
Farm,  she  built  a modelling  room,  forming 
•the  northern  wing,  with  windows  overlooking 
the  garden.  Amongst  her  visitors  in  Baker- 
street  were  Mrs.  Baillie  and  Joanna  Baillie, 
Sidney  Smith,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Dean  Milman  and 
Dr.  Holland.  Mrs.  Siddons  had  lived  for  some 
while  with  Miss  Wilkinson  at  a house,  No. 
49,  in  Great  Marlborough-street,  where — 
unless  the  postal  numbers  have  been  mean- 
while changed — now  stands  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Church  ; we  find  her  mentioned  as 
residing  there  in  1797.  In  the  autumn,  1804, 
she  removed  to  lodgings  in  Prince’s-street, 
•Hanover-square,  and  thence,  in  the  follow- 
ing April,  to  Westbourne-green.  When  at 
fhe  height  of  her  powers,  and  receiving  a 
salary  of  25/.  a week,  she  lived,  circa  1790,  in 
'Gower-street,  near  Bedford-square.  Born 
at  the  “Shoulder  of  Mutton”  Inn,  in  the 
High-street,  Brecon,*  she  died  in  Baker- 
street  on  June  8,  1831,  and  was  buried  in  the 
■“  New  Ground,”  north-east  end,  behind  St. 
Mary’s,  Paddington-green,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  parish  church  : her  grave, 
■covered  by  a large  flat  stone,  is  near  that  of 
Haydon  (1846),  and  the  memorial  to  Collins, 
R.A.  (1847).  The  churchyard,  with  an  area 
of  about  3^  acres,  and  containing  the  site  of 
the  old  parish  church  of  St.  James,  was  laid 
out  and  opened  to  the  public  on  May  23, 


for  this  office  as  he  is.  The  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  have  conferred  honour  on 
themselves  in  having  thus  honoured  one  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  colleagues  here,  so  truly  deserves  all 
the  consideration  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him." 
We  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Macvicar  Ander- 
son’s remarks,  and  join  him  in  offering  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Papworth. 


THE  Scmaive  des  Constructeurs,  in  its 
issue  for  January  21,  devotes  an  article 
to  “ l’architecture  Anglaise  depuis  cinquante 
ans,’’  founded  on  our  article  and  Mr. 
Brewer’s  drawing  of  January  7.  Our  con- 
temporary concludes  with  the  remark  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  true  in  France  as  in 
England  to  say  that  the  street  houses  showed 
the  most  real  advance  in  recent  architecture : 
“ est-il  bien  sur  que  nos  petits  hotels  de  la 
plaine  Monceau  ne  sont  pas  aussi  ce  que  nous 
avons  fait  de  mieux  en  architecture,  depuis 
cinquante  ans  ? Et,  s’il  en  est  ainsi,  du  fait 
vrai  en  de9a  comme  en  dela  de  la  manche, 
n’y  aurait-il  pas  quelque  conclusion  geng- 
rale  a en  tirer?”  But  what  that  general 
conclusion  is  our  contemporary,  perhaps 
wisely,  leaves  to  its  readers  to  consider. 


THE  tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  'Association 
shows  a great  amount  of  work  done  and  pro- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  London  public, 
in  securing  the  maintenance  of  open  spaces 
and  the  admission  of  the  public  to  some  from 
which  they  have  been  unnecessarily  excluded. 
The  association  is  doing  an  excellent  work 
with  much  vigour  and  discrimination,  and 
merits  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  promoting  and  increasing  the  best 
sanitary  and  pleasurable  conditions  attainable 
in  London  life. 


"I  T 7E  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Wyatt 

VV  Papworth  has  been  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Soane  Museum.  The 
announcemeut  was  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
the  9th  inst.,  during  the  early  portion  of  the 
proceedings,  to  which  reporters  for  the  Press 
were  not  admitted,  and  hence  the  matter  had 
escaped  our  notice  until  we  saw  it  mentioned 
in  the  R.  /.  B.  A.  Journal  for  Jan  19.  In 
making  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth’s  appointment,  the  President  of 
the  Institute  said  : — 

“ Of  all  men  in  our  profession  I can  think  of  no 
meso  thoroughly  equipped  and  so  well  qualified 

* See  a vignette  in  her  “ Life.  ’ by  Campbell,  the  poet 


WHAT  IS  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  HOW 
CAN  IT  BE  ADVANCED  ? * 

BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.  R.A. 

I THINK  this  age  is  foolishly  ungrateful  to  the 
fine  arts.  This  ingratitude  is  mainly  due  to 
ignorance,  though  partly  to  the  low  ideal  standard 
of  the  age,  and  to  its  enrichment  through  scientific 
discoveries.  If  the  bulk  of  people  were  asked  the 
uses  of  the  fine  arts,  they  would  probably  say 
they  were  innocent  recreations,  to  be  classed  with 
cards,  billiards,  and  dominoes  ; yet  if  they  would 
take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  furniture  of 
their  own  minds,  they  would  find  that  nearly  all 
they  know,  and  nearly  all  they  feel,  is  due  to 
the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts.  If  men  of  science 
were  excluded,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  extin- 
guish in  the  rest  of  Christendom  all  that  it  has 
learned  from  poetry,  eloquence,  the  drama, 
dancing,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, in  what  would  the  human  race  differ  from 
its  ancestors,  the  monkeys,  except  by  having 
clothes,  money,  and  the  multiplication  table  ? 
Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  present 
finished  pictures  of  some  beauty,  act,  or 
emotion,  which  it  is  important  for  mankind 
to  be  acquainted  with,  and  they  convey  this 
lesson  at  once  ; and  the  other  fine  arts  do  the 
same  in  a short  space  of  time.  It  is,  too, 
the  chief  method  that  Nature  herself  adopts 
for  our  delight  and  instruction  ; the  sub- 
limity, the  beauty,  the  solemnity,  or  the  ugliness 
Nature  presents  us  with  in  her  works,  strikes  us 
at  once.  We  are  equally  moved  by  the  howling  of 
the  winds,  the  crash  of  the  thunderstorm,  the  fury 
of  the  sea,  the  rumbling  of  the  earthquake,  or  the 
explosion  of  the  volcano.  No  laborious  investi- 
gations are  wanted  to  produce  our  emotions  from 
these  causes  ; and  this  is  necessary,  for  man  has 
to  get  his  living  by  work,  and  must  lose  the 
emotions  of  delight  or  horror  and  the  lessons  they 
convey,  if  they  could  only  be  got  by  the  laborious 
discovery  of  Nature’s  laws,  or  by  the  patient 
following  of  her  procedure.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
depreciate  science,  which  has  in  Astronomy 
acquainted  us  with  the  marvels  of  Nature’s 
sublimest  work, — has  given  us  as  well  new 
view's  of  the  Creator’s  procedure,  and  has  dis- 
covered innumerable  laws  that  are  applied  to  our 
use.  But  while  we  are  astounded  at  “yonder 
hundred  million  spheres,”  we  should  not  be  un- 
grateful for  “all  the  silvery  gossamers  that 
twinkle  into  green  and  gold.”  It  is  neither  my 
part  nor  my  wish  to  depreciate  anyone,  much  less 
the  great  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
science,  and  have  conferred  such  benefits  upon 
us  ; but  I certainly  do  wish  to  make  artists  and 
their  arts  appreciated,  and  to  show  the  inestimable 
gifts  they  have  conferred  ond  do  confer  on 
mankind.  It  is  only  when  we  know  that  it 
is  mainly  through  the  fine  arts  that  Christendom 
is  in  the  van  of  civilisation  that  we  can  appreciate 
the  gross  ignorance  of  those  who  overlook 
them,  and  the  black  ingratitude  of  those  who 
depreciate  and  decry  them.  Mr.  Eidlitz,  in  his 
“ Nature  and  Function  of  Art,”  truly  says  : “ The 
true  artist  . . . becomes  a teacher  and  prophet 
to  his  race,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  Poetry 
and  painting,  music,  the  drama,  sculpture,  and 


* Being  the  first  Royal  Academy  Lecture  on  Architecture 
is  Session.  Delivered  on  Monday  evening  last,  Jan.  23. 


architecture  depict  emotions,  which,  by  a process 
of  mental  contagion,  generate  sympathetically 
other  emotions,  and  thus  teach  men  to  feel  ideas 
which  they  could  not  comprehend  in  their  abstract 
form.”  We  can  spare  no  art,  and  no  science,  for 
each  science  reveals  to  us  that  particular  mystery' 
it  studies  ; while  each  fine  art  not  only  has  its  own 
particular  expression,  but  is  lord  of  that  country 
that  no  other  fine  art  can  invade ; so  that,  if  one 
could  be  lost,  mankind  would  be  deprived  of  that 
part  of  instruction  and  delight  that  it  conveys, 
and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  fine  arts  together  could 
not  supply. 

The  first  inception  of  almost  all  works  of  the 
fine  arts  is  under  some  strong  emotion  ; and,  when 
the  artist  deals  in  words,  these  words  naturally 
flow  in  a rhythmical  form.  When  the  poem  is 
long,  the  poet  has,  by  the  vividness  of  the  picture 
in  his  mind,  and  by  his  art,  to  sustain  that 
emotion  in  his  finished  work  ; his  emotion  is  two- 
fold,— that  caused  by  the  conception  itself,  and 
that  caused  by  his  desire  to  excite  the  same 
emotion  in  his  hearers.  Until  lately  the  words 
of  poetry  were  enforced  by  music.  Burns  spoiled 
his  most  exquisite  song,  “Ye  flowering  banks  o’ 
bonnie  Doon,”  because  no  composer  he  knew 
could  fit  it  with  a suitable  tune. 

The  subjects  of  poetry  were  written  in  verse, — ■ 
not  only  because  it  is  the  form  that  impassioned 
language  takes,  but  because  verse  is  more  easily 
remembered  than  prose,  and  for  the  latter  reascn 
brevity  is  a merit  ; hence  the  poet  not  only  com- 
pressed his  sentences,  but  used  happy  words  that 
suggested  much,  like  “The  starry  Galileo,  with  his 
woes.”  The  more  vivid  utterances  and  pregnant 
sentences  of  the  poet  were  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  so  that  language  is  very 
much  of  a mosaic,  made  up  of  the  striking  phrases 
of  the  poets. 

In  the  days  of  antiquity,  Homer’s  poem  was 
the  bible  of  the  Greeks  ; soul-stirring  strife  and 
tragic  episodes  abound  in  it ; while  the  avenging 
of  wrongs,  the  defending  one’s  country,  the 
contempt  of  pain  and  death,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality,  and  the  due  worship  of  and  reverence 
for  the  gods,  formed  a moral  code : and  the 
incidental  pictures  of  life,  both  at  home  and  in  a 
far  oft'  country,  made  it  delightful.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  faith  of  antiquity  was  mainly 
gathered  from  the  poets,  each  poet  was  looked  on 
as  inspired  by  the  divinities. 


The  real  poet  is  inspired  by  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  but  we  may  say  that  his  poetic  tempera* 
ment  has  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  parents, 
who  mostly  lived  in  times  when  every  fibre  was  in 
tension  from  wild  hopes  and  desperate  feaie. 
The  Trojan  war,  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the 
Persians,  the  Roman  struggle  with  Carthage 
and  its  Civil  Wars,  the  Crusades,  the  emergence 
of  Florence,  the  change  to  Protestantism,  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists, 
the  wars  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century’,  and 
the  French  Revolution,  were  each  followed  by  a 
galaxy  of  poets.  The  great  poet,  too,  reacts  on  h.s 
age  as  its  seer  and  prophet.  We  see  an  example 
of  this  in  the  late  Poet  Laureate,  in  whose  works 
all  the  mental  conflict  of  the  age  between  the  old 
and  new  faith,  between  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
are  depicted,  and  a fair  hope  of  progress  is  helci 
out  to  humanity,  through  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  wisdom,  courage,  and  goodness ; 
these  lessons  and  incitements,  combined 
with  the  accurate  portrayal  of  inanimate 
nature,  of  the  great  passions  of  mankind,  of 
pageants  and  battles,  of  the  mysterious  dreams  and 
ecstasies  of  saintly  warriors  and  anchorites, 
and  his  wise  worship  of  freedom,  made  him 
the  great  poet  of  his  age,  whose  words  are  on 
everyone’s  lips  ; and  truly  he  treated  our  language 
as  a skilful  engraver  treats  a gem.  Lawgivers, 
warriors,  statesmen,  and  even  philosophers,  had 
learnt  long  before  Florace’s  time  that  for  their 
gifts  or  victories  to  be  kept  alive,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  sung  by  a poet,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
winners  of  the  Olympic  games  were  allowed  to 
dedicate  a statue  or  painting  of  themselves,  or  a 
poem  in  their  honour.  We  see  how  splendid 
literature  gives  to  mortal  things  the  nearest 
approach  to  immortality. 

Many,  many  have  lived  who  were  valiant  in  fight, 
Before  Agamemnon  ; but  all  have  gone  down 

Unwept  and  unknown  in  the  darkness  of  night, 

For  lack  of  a poet  to  hymn  their  renown. 

I must  not  devote  too  much  time  to  this 
most  fascinating  subject,  but  to  take  only  the 
novel  of  the  day,  how  vividly  we  remember 
the  striking  scenes,  the  unravelling  of  characters 
both  good  and  evil,  and  how  much  of  our 
current  cultivation  and  morals  is  due  to  them  ! 
But  Literature  deals  with  words  and  time  alone, 
if  we  except  the  melody  of  verse  and  prose. 
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It  can  therefore  only  perfectly  depict  the  words 
we  speak  and  hear,  what  we  think,  and  what 
we  feel  ; all  else  that  it.  does  is  to  suggest  by 
words  what  we  see. 

Dancing,  like  singing,  is  a spontaneous  mani- 
festation of  high  spirits  and  joy,  which  naturally 
express  themselves  in  rhythmical  movements  or 
sounds,  and  have  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
religion.  We  have  all  read  of  David  dancing 
before  the  Ark.  The  mountaineers  who  .come  to 
Rome  at  Christmas  to  sing  carols  not  only  en- 
force the  words  by  the  sounds  of  the  bagpipe,  but 
dance  at  the  same  time  ; and  if  asked  to  cease 
their  dancing,  which  is  not  particularly  graceful, 
they  say  that  the  act  of  adoration  is  not  complete 
without  the  dancing.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
bas-reliefs,  of  antiquity  represent  the  frantic 
dancing  of  the  Mcenads. 

The  drama  shows  us  the  action  and  expression 
of  each  person  in  the  play,  lets  us  not.  only  hear 
the  language  proper  to  each,  but  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  with  its  accent  and  cadences  under  emotion; 
and  consequently  we  are  more  readily  moved  by 
it  to  tears  or  laughter,  to  hatred,  indignation,  or 
contempt,  than  by  any  other  fine  art : but  it  is  as 
perishable  as  a dream. 

The  twin  arts  , of  sculpture  and  painting  gave 
rise  to  their  overmastering  rival,  written  literature ; 
but  in  combination  they  were  the  books  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  why  sculpture 
should  be  white,  they  are  but  different  develop- 
ments of  the  same  art  ; but  the  modern  liking  for 
sculpture  in  the  while  has  perhaps  caused  it  to  be 
more  exquisite  in  form,  for  if  the  colour  of  a 
picture  be  unpleasant  we  do  not  look  at  it,  but 
fine  sculpture  does  rivet  our  attention  on  its  per- 
fections, in  spite  of  its  whiteness. 

It  is  difficult  to  restrain  oneself  within  proper 
bounds  when  speaking  of  the  divine  and  en- 
trancing art  of  painting,  which  preserves  for  us 
all  the  power  and  loveliness  of  the  present,  and 
conjures  up  for  us  all  the  glories  of  the  past.  In 
the  mind’s  eye  we  see  the  roll  of  painters  and 
their  work,  like  Banquo’s  line  of  kings,  from 
Giotto  to  Reynolds,  from  the  seraphic  visions  of 
Rafiaelle  and  the  majestic  picturing  of  Michel- 
angelo, through  the  divine  harmonies  of  Giorgione, 
Titian,  Schiavone,  and  Paris  Bordone,  to 
the  grand  composition  of  Tintoretto  and  Paul 
Veronese,  till  we  come  to  the  depiction  of  the 
noble  bearing  and  stately  beauty  of  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  their  day  by  Moroni,  Vandyck, 
Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds,  and  those  superb 
representations  of  the  houses  of  the  Netherlands 
. by  Peter  de  Ilooge,  and  the  episodes  of 
its  life  in  his  compeers.  To  speak  only  of 
Italian  religious  pictures,  they  may  be  said 
t to  have  given  its  current  theology  to  Italy,  as 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  is  said  to  have  given 
it  to  England.  I may  say  that  it  is  through  the 
absence  of  pictures  that  so  little  is  known  in 
England  of  its  history  and  achievements.  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  the  whole  range  of 
landscape  painting,  from  Peter  Paul  Rubens  to 
Turner. 

As  we  have  two  kinds  of  figure-painting,  so  we 
have  two  kinds  of  landscape  painting,  the  one 
which  depicts  for  us  some  particular  piece  or 
phase  of  loveliness  or  sublimity,  and  the  other 
which  calls  up  the  emotion  produced  on  the 
' painter  by  some  scene,  beautiful,  mysterious,  or 
terrible.  The  limitation  of  painting  as  compared 
with,  literature  is  that  time  does  not  come 
within  its  range,  and  I fear  we  are  not 
now  intimately  acquainted  with  expiession,  while 
from  the  necessity  in  this  climate  of  clothes, 
the  ignobleness  of  their  forms,  and  the  absence  of 
artistic  grouping,  the  depiction  of  contemporary 
life,  when  it  is  without  beauty  or  sentiment,  is 
scarcely  fine-art.  Men  in  their  natural  state  would 
probably  group  themselves  as  artistically  as  sheep 
in  a field  ; but  even  sheep  cease  to  be  artistically 
grouped  in  a pen  ; and  since  artistic  grouping  has 
ceased,  except  on  the  stage,  artists  are  driven  to 
isolated  instances  of  beauty  or  power,  and  to  the 
portrayal  of  the  past. 

Music,  I am  informed,  is  subject  to  mathe- 
matical rules  in  its  composition  ; and  to  ears 
cultivated  to  comprehend  it,  it  raises  high  and 
vivid  emotions,  and  it  does  in  some  degree  affect 
most  of  us.  I have  grouped  architecture  with 
music,  partly  because  it  has  been  called  “frozen 
music,”  and  partly  because  much  of  its  beauty  is 
owing  to  mathematical  proportion.  It  is  that  one 
of  the  visual  fine  arts  that  is  not  directly  imitative, 
so  I think  we  must  first  ask  ourselves  how  it 
affects  the  completely  ignorant  ; and  I think  it 
does  so  by  its  imposing  mass.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  says  that  Constantius,  when  he 
visited  Rome,  admired  “the  vast  mass  of  the 
Amphitheatre  ....  and  the  Pantheon,  with  its 
vast  extent,  its  imposing  height,  and  the  solid 
magnificence  of  its  arches.  ” Beholders  judge  of 


the  nation  by  the  objects  for  which  vast  buildings 
have  been  erected.  The  emotions  of  the  less 
ignorant  are,  I think,  mostly  produced  by  the 
exhibition  of  work  ; in  the  case  of  Gothic,  by 
finely  pierced  work  ; we  hear, — in  France  at 
least,— workmen  and  their  wives  admiring 
it,  and  declaring  it  looks  like  lace ; these 
emotions  are  mingled  in  the  educated,  and  there 
is,  besides,  a delight  in  beautiful  shapes, 
harmonious  proportions,  and  light  and  shade  ; but, 
according  to  their  cultivation,  some  more  ad- 
mire mysteriousness  and  exaggeration,  while 
others  more  admire  the  grace  and  subtlety  of 
proportion,  and  both  admire  beauty  of  outline. 
In  most  architecture,  there  is  an  inside  as  w-ell  as 
an  outside,  but  except  in  religious  monuments  the 
inside  can  only  be  seen  by  the  owner  or  by  a 
select  few.  In  some  religious  monuments  the 
most  impressive  internal  feature  is  the  lighting, 
and  this  is  especially  so  in  Hadrian’s  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  whose  lighting  has  a magical  and  weird 
effect, — and  it  is  only  after  several  visits  that 
attention  is  given  to  anything  but  the  dome. 
Externally  its  size  is  by  no  means  so  apparent ; the 
vast  dome  on-  its  circular  walls  is  more  appreci- 
able inside,  and  more  sublime:  and  at  last  we  per 
.ceive  the  charm  of  its  composition  and  its  general 
finish.  Sta.  Sophia  is  perhaps  the  next  most 
striking  interior  ; its  vastness  is  overwhelming, 
while  the  diffusion  of  light  from  hidden  sources  is 
marvellous,  and  afterwards  we  are  awed  by  the 
great  dome  seemingly  supported  on  nothing.  St. 
Mark's,  I think,  strikes  us  most  by  its  richness, 
and  there  is  at  least  a feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
everything  looks  secure.  Most  of  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  produce  admiration  by  their  height  and 
length,  and,  when  seen  from  the  west  end,  by  the 
endless  repetition  of  vertical  lines,  and  the 
diffusion  of  light  from  unseen  windows. 

In  a few  cathedrals,  such  as  Strasbourg,  where 
the  nave  is  very  light,  the  gloom  of  the  apse,  with 
itsmasculine  Romanesque  pillars,  is  impressive.  At 
Seville  and  at  Durham  the  massiveness  of  the  piers 
is  most  noticeable  : they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
built  by  Titans,  and  these  cathedrals  look  like  the 
halls  of  Eblis.  Milan  is  not  striking  inside  or  out,  un- 
less you  see  the  outside  by  moonlight,  or  the  inside 
at  dawn  on  a winter’s  morning,  when  the  interior  is 
nearly  dark,  with  a faint  star  of  light  from  some 
altar,  the  piers  looming  darkly  in  the  surrounding 
gloom,  their  capitals  concealed  by  rolling  mist, 
while  the  ambos  form  two  black  masses.  Vet  for 
all  this,  many  churches  and  cathedrals  look 
imposing  enough  at  Vespers  in  the  winter,  with 
but  one  small  chapel  lit  up  which  glows  within 
the  gloom.  I recollect  being  struck  with  Sta 
Maria  Maggiore  on  such  an  occasion,  and  with 
many  of  the  French  cathedrals. 

Secular  buildings  are  naturally  much  less 
striking,  though  this  is  scarcely  true  of  the  vast 
halls  of  the  Roman  baths.  The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi 
is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  of  modern  ones 
the  old  Schloss  at  Berlin  with  its  plastered  front  and 
rococo  details.  To  an  architect  the  first  impres- 
sion of  the  Ducal  Palace  is  the  apparent  want  of 
support  for  the  heavy-looking  upper  mass,  just  as 
in  Gothic  cathedrals,  one  asks  oneself  how  is  it 
that  the  vault  stands  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  architectural  monu- 
ments, being  so  obtrusive,  so  gigantic,  and  some- 
times so  beautiful,  should  have  lorcibly  impressed 
themselves  on  the  minds  of  great  poets  and 
writers,  so  that  literature  is  full  of  allusion  t6 
them,  from  “ the  cloud-capped  towers”  of  Shake- 
speare to  the  “cloisters,  branch’d  like  mighty 
woods,5  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate.  It  is 
superfluous  to  speak  of  Satan’s  classical  palace 
in  Milton,  of  which  he  says 

. “Not  Babylon 

Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 
Equalled  in  all  their  glories." 

De  Quincey  tells  us  that  in  his  opiate  dreams, 
architectural  visions  haunted  him  ; and  Words- 
worth, in  his  description  of  some  clouds,  saw 
nothing  but  architecture. 

“ The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed. 

Was  of  a mighty  city— boldly  say 
A wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a wondrous  depth, 

Far  sinking  into  splendour  without  end  ! 

Fabric  it  seem’d  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 

With  alabaster  domes  and  silver  spires. 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  : here,  serene  pavilions  bright, 

In  avenues  disposed  ; there  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems." 

Think  what  architecture  has  done  for  the  dumb 
nations  of  the  past, — for  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
and  Mexico,  who  without  it  would  be  lost  in 
oblivion  ! It  points  out,  with  a force  second  only 
to  poetry  itself,  the  grandeur  and  importance  that 
a nation  once  enjoyed,  and  the  point  of  civilisation 
it  had  reached. 
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Mr.  Ru’skin  is  even  more  eloquent  than  usual 
on  the  effect  of  architecture  in  recalling  memories. 

“ It  is  as  the  centralisation  and  protectress  ol 
this  sacred  influence,  that  architecture  is  to  be 
regarded  by  us  with  the  most  serious  thought. 
We  may  live  without  her,  and  worship  withoul 
her,  but  we  cannot  remember  without  her. 
How  .cold  is  all  history,  how  lifeless  all 
imagery,  compared  to  that  which  the  living 
nation  writes,  and  the  uncorrupted  marble  bears 
How  many  pages  of  doubtful  record  might  we  nol 
often  spare,  for  a few  stones  left  one  upor 
another  ! The  ambition  of  the  old  Babel  builders 
was  well  directed  for  this  world  ; there  are  bui 
two  strong  conquerors  of  the  forgetfulness  o 
men — Poetry  and  Architecture  ; and  the  latter  ir 
some  sort  includes  the  former,  and  is  mightier  ir 
its  reality.  It  is  well  to  have,  not  only  what  met 
have  thought  and  felt,  but  what  their  hands 
have  handled,  and  their  strength  wrought 
and  their  eyes  beheld,  all  the  days  of  thei: 
life.  The  age  . >f  Homer  is : surrounded  wit! 
darkness,  his  very  personality  with  doubt 
Not  so  that  of  Pericles ! And  the  da; 
is  coming  when  we  shall  confess  that  w< 
have  learned  more  of  Greece  out  of  th< 
crumbled  fragments  of  her  sculpture  than  evei 
from  her  sweet  singer  or  soldier  historian.  Anc 
if,  indeed,  there  be  any  profit  in  our  knowledge  o 
the  past,  or  any  joy  in  the  thought  of  being 
remembered  hereafter,  which  can  give  strengtl 
to  present  exertion,  or  patience  to  present  endur 
ance,  there  are  two  duties  respecting  nationa 
architecture  whose  importance  it  is  impossible  t< 
overrate:  the  first  to  render  the  architecture  o 
the  day  historical,  and  the  second,  to  preserve,  a 
the  most  precious  of  inheritances,  that  of  pas 
ages.” 

Again,  like  poetry,  the  remains  of  architec 
ture  help  to  raise  barbarous  nations  ti 
civilisation  ; for  as  Virgil  inspired  Dante,  so  di< 
the  remains  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  architectur 
inspire  the  savages  and  barbarians  that  overra' 
Europe  and  the  East.  They  first  imitated  am 
then  improved  on  what  they  found.  Archi 
tecture  ran  a continuous  course,  with  som 
gaps,  from  Greek  to  Medieval  days,  througi 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  Romanesque,  am 
Gothic,  and  though  in  most  cases  it  lost  someo 
its  refinements,  it  must  be  called  a progressive  ar 
up  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period  ; for  it  not  onl; 
embodied  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  variou 
nations  at  various  epochs,  but  it  made  continuou 
progress  in  construction,  if  we  consider  that  a 
certain  epochs  it  was  taken  up  by  savages  ant 
barbarians,  who  naturally  knew  nothing  ; and  ii 
the  most  civilised  times,  after  the  fall  of  Rome 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  nation 
were  but  slender.  Gothic  architecture  attained  i 
mastery  of  construction  that  has  only  been  equallet 
by  the  engineering  works  of  ’to-day,  and  a nev 
aesthetic  expression  in  tendency,  outline,  an< 
detail  that  is  only  to  lx  compared  with  Saracenic 
though  Gothic  surpassed  it.  For  though  th< 
Renaissance  did  something  to  improve  the  appear 
ance  of  architecture,  it  was  by  the  adoption  0 
exotic  art,  and  it  stopped  both  its  constructivi 
improvement  and  its  :esthetic  propriety. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  what  are  the  models  ii 
Nature  of  figure  sculpture  and  painting;  but  w 
may  well  ask  what  are  those  of  architecture 
It  is  true  that  some  hints  may  be  got  fron 
Nature  from  the  forms  of  mountains  and  rocks— 
near  Amalfi  a stretch  of  isolated  rocks  looks  like : 
Mediaeval  town — but  these  hints  can  but  rarely  b 
used,  so  I think  we  may  fairly  ask,  What  is  Archi 
tecture?  and  I think  we  may  say  it  is  an  effor 
of  man  to  produce  an  organism,  so  far  resembling 
one  of  Nature’s  that  it  answers  its  purpose  com 
pletely  : and  like  hers  occasionally  causes  emotion 
in  the  beholder,  but  always  has  a distinc 
character.  Nature,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  onl; 
does  her  work  completely  and  perfectly,  whili 
man  does  his  in  a bungling  way,  but  she  make 
her  works  answer  other  ends  by  means  of  tb 
first,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  without  effort  ; whil< 
man  must  use  great  effort  to  accomplish  the  two 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  shapes  of  leave, 
affect  plants  electrically,  and  thus  enable  thei 
roots  to  assimilate  different  qualities  of  tb 
soil  in  which  they  grow — some  'assimilate  tha 
which  becomes  food  for  man,  and  some  poison,— 
while  at  the  same  time  the  forms  affect  us  b; 
their  beauty  or  ugliness  ; but  be  they  beautiful  0 
be  they  ugly,  they  have  a marked  character. 

The  only  comparison  we  can  make  betweei 
architecture  and  any  of  Nature’s  orgamisms  is  it 
the  case  of  animals  with  shells  ; but  it  is  merel; 
a superficial  resemblance,  for  although  the  snai 
is  said  to  carry  his  house" on  his  headT  it  is  merel) 
a figure  of  speech  : it  is  not  its  house,  but  : 
part  of  the  creature,  for  the  shell,  I be 
lieve,  acts  as  the  fulcrum  for  its-  muscles 
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Some  shells  and  some  shell -fish  strike  us  as 
peculiarly  beautiful,  some  as  common-place,  some 
as  quaint  or  repulsive,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  one  is  less  perfectly  fitted  for  its 
purpose  than  another.  The  common  crab  is  a 
quaint  looking  creature,  if  not  an  ugly  one  ; while 
the  king  crab  looks  as  if  were  designed  by  a Greek 
artist.  Perhaps  the  simplest  shell  man  ever  made 
for  a living  man  was  an  Anker , but  in  this  the 
Anchorite  ate,  drank,  slept  and  prayed,  and  though 
this  cell  had  no  door,  it  must  have  had  an  opening 
for  breathing,  for  the  introduction  of  food,  and  the 
admission  of  light.  I think,  then,  we  may  affirm 
two  things,  that  except  in  the  case  of  the  Anker, 
the  poorest  shell  we  make  is  originally  fora  group 
of  two,  for  the  human  unit  is  a man  and  a woman, 
and  secondly  that  it  will  have  a marked  character 
if  it  be  made  to  suit  its  use  thoroughly,  and  be 
built  properly.  This  character  must  mainly  be  got 
by  making  the  proper  arrangements  for  what  the 
human  unit  does  in  its  habitation,  by  the  require- 
ments in  putting  it  together,  and  by  the  materials 
employed  ; consequently  we  must  know  how  these 
materials  act,  and  how  they  can  be  properly  put 
together.  All  matter  acts  according  to  laws,  and 
the  law  which  makes  ponderous  substances  stand,  is 
statics  ; so  we  must  at  least  understand  this  science 
either  by  theory  or  practice.  Some  philosopher  has 
said  that,  “Ornament  is  more  natural  to  man 
than  clothing,”  for  naked  savages  have  been 
found  who  have  stained,  coloured,  or  tattoed 
themselves  in  patterns. 

I think,  however,  that  what  is  now  mostly 
called  architecture  did  not  arise  directly  from  the 
gradual  desire  of  man  to  improve  his  dwelling,  but 
from  a desire  to  appease  or  propitiate  his  chief 
Deity  ; and  as  the  savage  had  no  model  but  his 
cave  or  his  hut,  most  early  temples  are  but 
glorified  caves,  huts,  or  houses. 

• The  Greek  temple,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfect  architectural  work  of  early  civilised 
man,  and  which  has  in  certain  respects  never  been 
equalled,  was  palpably  a glorified  hut  ; for  though 
Fergusson  insists  most  strongly  that  it  had  a 
different  origin,  we  must  believe  Pausanias,  who 
saw  one  of  the  original  oak  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Here,  at  Elis  (Pausanias,  lib.  v.,  cap.  16),  and 
the  wooden  pillar  of  the  house  of  CEnomaus  was 
kept  in  his  time  as  a sacred  relic ; and,  besides 
this,  every  part  of  the  Greek  temple  points  to 
its  wooden  prototype.  Man  hungers  for 
immortality,  and  the  child  as  the  type  of  the 
savage,  hungers  for  it  too,  but  rather  for  those  Tie 
loves  and  respects  than  for  himself;  so  large 
stones,  or  heaps  af  stones,  and  mounds  of  earth 
have  been  raised  by  savage  or  half-civilised  man 
to  those  who  have  benefited  him,  and  they  have 
also  been  used  to  mark  great  events. 

It  would  be  something  for  11s  all  to  know  what 
architecture  is,  and  very  much  for  thestudent,  for 
without  knowing  this  he  may  follow  a will-o’-the- 
wisp  all  his  life  and  find  himself  in  a quagmire  at 
, last. 

Architecture,  from  the  first  written  record  of  it 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  Vitruvius,  was 
treated  as  the  art  of  building  properly ; and  in  a 
book  of  much  more  importance  than  Vitruvius, 
and  nearly  as  old,  the  New  Testanlent,  the 
architect  is  called  “ a wise  master  builder,”  and 
it  was  not,  I think,  till  1849  that  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  building. 

In  the  “Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture”  we  are 
told:  “Architecture  is  the  art  which  so  disposes 
and  adorns  the  edifices  raised  by  man,  for  what- 
| soever  use,  that  the  sight  of  them  contributes  to  his 
I mental  health,  power,  and  pleasure.  It  is  very 
1 necessary,  in  the  outset  of  all  inquiry,  to  distin- 
1 guish  carefully  between  architecture  and  building. 

I To  build,  literally  to  confirm,  is  by  common 
understanding,  to  put  together  and  adjust  the 
several  pieces  of  any  edifice  or  receptacle  of  a con- 
siderable size.  Thus  we  have  church-building, 
house-building,  ship-building,  and  coach-building. 
That  one  edifice  stands,  another  floats,  and 
another  is  suspended  on  iron  springs,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  art,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  of  building  or  edification.  The  persons 
who  profess  that  art  are  severally  builders, 
ecclesiastical,  naval,  or  of  whatever  other  name 
their  work  may  justify ; but  building  does 
not  become  architecture  merely  by  the  stability 
of  what  it  erects ; and  it  is  no  more 
architecture  which  raises  a church,  or  which 
fits  it  to  receive  and  contain  with  com- 
fort a required  number  of  persons  occupied  in 
certain  religious  offices,  than  it  is  architecture 
which  makes  a carriage  commodious,  or  a ship 
swift.  I do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  word  is 
not  often,  or  even  may  not  be  legitimately,  applied 
in  such  a sense  (as  we  speak  of  naval  architec- 
ture) ; but  in  that  sense  architecture  ceases  to  be 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  it  is  therefore  better  not 
to  run  the  risk,  by  loose  nomenclature,  of  the  con- 


fusion which  would  arise,  and  has  often  arisen, 
from  extending  principles  which  belong  altogether 
to  building,  into  the  sphere  of  architecture  proper. 
Let  us,  therefore,  at  once  confine  the  name  to  that 
art  which,  taking  up  and  admitting  as  conditions 
of  its  working,  the  necessities  and  common  uses 
of  the  building,  impresses  on  its  form  certain 
characters  Venerable  or  beautiful,  but  otherwise 
unnecessary.  Thus,  I suppose,  no  one  would  call 
the  laws  architectural  which  determine  the  height 
of  a breastwork  or  the  position  of  a bastion.  But 
if  to  the  stone  facing  of  that  bastion  be  added  an 
unnecessary  feature,  as  a cable  moulding,  that  is 
architecture.”  By  which  we  see  that  the  archi- 
tect is  only  a decorator  of  walls.  Fergusson, 
though  he  did  not  state  it  so  crudely,  had  much 
the  same  idea,  for  the  gross  building  should, 
according  to  him,  be  so  super-abundantly  strong 
that  it  could  be  cut  away  where  wanted  for 
resthetic  reasons.  He  no  doubt  was  thinking  of 
rock-cut  temples  ; but  I think,  without  wasting  our 
time  on  refutation,  we  may  cast  all  such  whims 
and  oddities  to  the  winds.  You  might  safely 
incise  a stone  wall  or  a column,  or  put  on  either  a 
slightly  raised  pattern,  or  cover  a wall  with  plaster 
for  painting,  or  for  mosaic,  or  you  might  veneer  it 
with  marble,  but  if  you  wished  to  enrich  any  part 
by  deep  carving  without  knowing  anything  about 
building,  you  would  put  the  building  in  jeopardy 
and  probably  cause  it  to  fall,  not  to  speak  of 
losing  the  pride  and  boast  of  architecture — that 
she  has  created  an  organism  in  imitation  of 
Nature’s  own  work,  #and  not  merely  copied 
one.  To  show  the  paramount  importance  of 
constructive  knowledge,  I may  say  that  even  such 
masters  of  practical  construction  as  the  Medkeval 
architects  were  not  always  fully  equipped.  The 
abutmepts  of  vaults  were  generally  not  quite 
strong  enough  for  the  thrusts,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  deformation  of  the  angle  piers  of  the  transept 
in  most  cathedrals,  and  absolute  failures  were  not 
unknown  ; the  central  tower  at  Beauvais  is  said 
to  have  been  built  twice,  and  to  have  twice  fallen 
I think  we  now  know  that  to  be  architectural 
each  building  must  be  exactly  fitted  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  put ; that  its  mate- 
rials must  be  properly  used  ; and  that  the  whole 
must  be  put  together  accordng  to  the  law  of  statics, 
which  will  give  us  the  proper  sizes  and  shapes 
of  the  parts  ; and  that  if  we  do  this  thoroughly, 
even  in  a hut  or  cabin,  it  will  have  a distinct 
character  of  its  own.  But  you  must  not  think 
that  because  this  is  easily  said  that  it  is  easily  done. 
Those  things,  however,  we  now  call  buildings  are 
mostly  groups  of  buildings.  I think,  too,  that  the 
common  definition  of  architecture  as  building  to 
obtain  beauty  is  wrong — it  is  building  properly  so 
that  the  true  character  of  the  building  may  be 
expressed.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  build  a 
prison  so  that  it  may  look  beautiful,  but  so  that 
it  may  convey  repulsion  and  horror.  The  gloomy 
grimness  of  Newgate  is  most  appropriate.  We  do 
not  want  to  make  a court  of  law  beautiful,  but  to 
endow  it  with  awe  and  respect,  for  though  law  is 
said  to  be  the  perfection  of  reason,  most  of  us 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  law,  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Before  we  can  properly  sub-divide  architecture, 
we  must  consider  life  a little.  We  all  must  eat 
and  drink,  and  I suppose  in  this  climate  be 
clothed ; and,  if  our  occupation  is  not  hard  out-of- 
door  work,  we  must  be  wanned,  and  all  of  us 
want  to  have  our  food  cooked— man  has  been 
defined  as  “an  animal  who  cooks  his  food,” — 
and  to  be  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  at  night  at  least.  These  things  are 
absolute  necessities,  without  which  we  die.  The 
stores  or  warehouses  that  keep  these  necessaries, 
or  the  shops  that  sell  them,  do  not  raise  high  or 
deep  emotions  in  us.  except,  perhaps,  when  we 
feel  we  shall  die  without  the  necessaries  they 
contain.  We  hardly  ask  for  beauty  in  a coal- 
store,  a wool  warehouse,  an  oyster,  tobacco, 
drinking,  or  boot  shop  ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  ask  for  a certain  amount  of  comeliness  in 
all  buildings,  except  where  it  would  be  improper  ; 
for  buildings  are  obtrusive  things,  and  take 
from  us  the  view  at  least,  often  both  light  and 
air,  and  they  always  add  to  the  pollution  of 
a town.  We  want  the  highest  sublimity  we  can 
attain  in  temples  to  the  Deity,  to  wh|n  we  desire 
to  express  our  thankfulness  and  submission ; the 
utmost  stateliness  and  dignity  in  buildings  for 
Parliament,  as  the  laws  made  there  ought  to 
add  to  our  happiness,  and,  good  or  bad,  greatly 
help  in  moulding  the  character  of  a people,  and 
there  the  measures  are  decided  which  give  us 
peace  or  war  ; grandeur  in  the  mansions  of  great 
men  who  guide,  instruct,  or  defend  the  people,  and 
also  in  the  monuments  to  those  who  have  preserved 
or  improved  the  nation ; and  some  degree  of 
beauty  in  every  house,  for  it  always  contains  some 
;oy  or  some  sorrow,  and  the  education  of  the 


nation  is  carried  on  there,  for  though  children 
may  get  their  schooling  elsewhere,  most  of  them 
get  their  education  at  home. 

It  would  be  wearisome  work,  if  I could  do  it,  to 
enumerate  the  different  aspects  that  each  sort  of 
building  in  a large  city  should  exhibit ; but  I think 
we  may  thus  roughly  divide  buildings  into  the 
common-place,  for  those  only  containing  the 
necessaries  for  the  continuance  of  life  ; the  monu- 
mental, for  those  mainly  devoted  to  the  higher 
aspects  of  human  feeling  and  intelligence  ; and 
the  mixed,  for  those  which  combine  both. 

If  man  were  as  capable  of  making  his  buildings 
as  perfectly  fitted  to  their  uses  as  Nature  is  we 
should  want  no  more  instruction,  for  she  succeeds 
in  making  most  of  her  works  beautiful,  and  when 
she  does  not,  it  is  probable  that  their  repulsive- 
ness is  a warning  against  them,  and  is  thus  useful 
to  man.  She  endows  us  with  our  senses,  and  these 
senses  have  their  likes  and  dislikes;but  this  was  not 
enough,  for  when  the  neglect  of  these  instincts 
produces  illness  or  death,  she  usually  supplements 
the  lesson  by  making  the  filth  we  accumulate,  or 
the  unhealthy  site  we  choose  for  a habitation,  a 
breeding'  place  for  annoying  or  poisonous  insects, 
to  again  warn  us  of  the  risks  we  run.  The 
capacity  of  making  the  purely  useful  agreeable, 
without  further  effort,  is  far  from  being  given  to 
man. 

We  see  engineering  structures  as  perfectly  fitted 
for  their  uses  as  very  clever  and  skilful  men  can 
make  them,  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  general 
result  is  beauty  ; on  the  contrary,  the  beautiful 
ones  are  most  rare,  the  bulk  of  them  are  ugly,  and 
some  are  hideous  nightmares.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  an  injury  to  mankind  to  put  up  eye-sores, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  strongest  case  in 
architecture.  Engineering  works  are  mostly  for 
commonplace  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  creation  of  more  food,  clothing, 
and  warmth;  but  the  highest  class  of  architectural 
works, — temples,  monuments,  and  tombs — are 
mainly  for  emotional  ends,  and  their  object  is  to 
create  or  intensify  such  emotions,  and  not  to 
diminish  or  destroy  them. 

We  have  only  two  masters  to  go  to,  Nature  and 
former  works,  and  we  must  recollect  that  the 
future  is  but  the  unknown  quantity,  evolved  from 
the  present  and  the  past.  A celebrated  writer 
says:  “The  true  men  of  progress  are  those 
whose  point  of  departure  is  a deep  respect  for 
the  past.” 

It  may  be  said,  for  it  has  certainly  been  done, 
that  we  have  but  to  copy  what  produced  such 
emotions  in  the  past,  and  does  still  produce 
other  emotions  now;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  some  of  our  emotions  are  not  those  of 
antiquity,  nor  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  of  the 
East,  nor  even  precisely  those  of  our  immediate 
predecessors ; that  there  is  a certain  meaning 
attached  to  certain  architectural  forms,  from  their 
being  associated  with  certain  uses;  as  well  as 
beauty  attributed  to  forms,  from  their  constant 
association  with  the  higher  sentiments.  The 
Romans  associated  the  pediment  with  a temple, 
and  were  proportionately  shocked  and  disgusted 
when  Julius  Ccesar  was  allowed  to  put  one  on  his 
mansion.  From  the  same  association  Cicero 
thought  pediments  so  beautiful  that  he  expected 
to  find  them  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  We  associate 
a steeple  with  a church,  a dome  and  minarets 
with  a mosque,  and  the  Medieevals  of  Italy  a 
tower  with  a free  town.  The  vast  groined  halls 
of  the  Roman  baths  suggest  to  us  a Christian 
church  ; this  must  have  struck  Michelangelo  or  the 
Pope,  when  the  Tepidarium  of  Diocletian’s  Baths 
was  turned  into  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 

We  ask  in  all  structures  built  for  us,  that  our 
material  wants  may  be  satisfied,  and  our  emo- 
tions excited,  when  the  building  is  for  a 
use  to  excite  emotion  ; and  our  neighbours  and 
all  beholders  ask  that  it  may  not  be  an  eyesore. 
This  is,  in  fact,  what  the  craving  for  novelty 
means, — improvements  to  suit  the  wants  and  tastes 
of  the  present  time. 

This  at  once  raises  the  question  that  is  all- 
important  to  this  part  of  the  subject  : Have  we 
got  an  architecture  that  does  fulfil  all  the  wants, 
satisfies  the  taste,  and  expresses  all  the  emotions 
of  the  day?  For,  if  we  have,  nothing  further 
need  be  said. 

But  can  we,  as  architects,  truly  say  that  the 
buildings  of  the  present  day  give  us  the  exact  and 
perfect  arrangement  that  is  wanted,  that  they 
exhibit  the  use  of  the  materials  in  the  precise  way 
in  which  they  are  most  fitted  to  their  purpose, 
and  that  the  construction  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view,  and  to  the  materials  we 
employ?  If  we  cannot  affirm  this,  we  must 
admit  we  have  failed  ; and  this  mainly  applies  to 
the  building  part : the  msthetic  and  the  emotional 
effect  will  require  a fuller  analysis.  Yet  this  rtiav 
be  said, — that,  so  long  as  we  hear  the  word 
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“styles”  in  architects’  mouths,  we  may  be  sure 
we  have  not  succeeded  ; for  what  is  a style  in  this 
•sense?  It  is  the  expression  in  building  of  the 
wants,  the  knowledge,  the  skill,  and  the  taste  of 
a people  or  a nation  in  a different,  and  in  most 
respects  a lower,  position  than  our  own,  whether 
that  people  were  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Saracen,  or  Mediaeval. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  pagans.  Jupiter 
struck  with  his  thunderbolts  people  that  were  im- 
pious, or  buildings  or  towns  that  were  accursed. 
■This  is  hardly  our  view  of  the  cause  of  lightning. 
The  captains  of  ships  that  sailed  or  rowed  with- 
out a chart  or  a compass,  and  got  out  of  their 
course  in  a storm  on  a starless  night,  attributed 
it  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  for  some  sacrilege 
committed  or  some  sacrifice  forgotten  ; but  this 
Is  not  our  interpretation.  Socrates  pronounced 
virtue  to  be  incommunicable.  Because  Pericles’ 
•son  had  been  taught  to  ride  on  two  horses,  and 
yet  could  not  govern  Athens,  an  English  prime 
minister  would  hardly  send  his  son  to  learn  riding 
at  Astley’s  to  fit  him  for  the  post ! Infanticide  was 
not  only  practised,  but  was  not  even  strongly 
reproljated  ; the  Romans  were  slaveholders,  and 
believed  in  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye,  and 
sacrificed  living  animals.  This  last  we  have 
abandoned,  at  least  since  the  old  gentleman  died 
in  this  century,  who  sacrificed  a ram  to  Jupiter  in 
his  back  parlour  at  Stoke  Newington. 

The  Byzantines  were  orthodox  Christians, 
Industrious,  turbulent,  cowardly,  and  cruel,  besides 
being  rotten  to  the  core  with  corruption.  The 
“Saracens  were  fanatical  Mahomeddans,  fierce  and 
turbulent,  torn  to  pieces  by  tribal  hatreds, 
without  much  inventive  genius,  but  with  a passion 
"for  geometry  and  mathematics,  and  were  also 
slaveholders.  The  Meduevals  were  at  first  little 
better  than  savages,  l>ut  after  the  early  Crusades 
they  made  a good  deal  of  progress  in  the 
.arts,  and  particularly  in  architecture.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  were  serfs,  few  but  the  clergy 
could  read  and  write,  and  all  classes  were  bigoted 
Roman  Catholics,  as  we  see  by  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses.  Science  had  scarcely 
'begun  to  be  studied,  for  the  very  suspicion  of  it 
was  heresy.  It  was  a time  when,  as  has  been 

said,  “ the  highest  result,  at  least  on  this 
planet  our  earth,  was  a choir  of  priests  chanting 
psalms.”  Compare  these  separate  stages  with  our 
own,  in  which  science  has  completely  revolu- 
tionised our  views  of  our  own  position  in  the 
universe  and  of  its  government,  in  which  time 
and  space  on  this  earth  have,  to  a great  extent, 
‘been  annihilated,  in  which  the  most  important 
events  in  the  whole  world  that  happened  yesterday, 
are  brought  to  our  breakfast-table  in  the  Times , 
when  the  sun  makes  pictures  for  us,  and  the 
powers  of  the  air  light  up  our  houses  of  a 
night.  Now  in  England,  almost  everyone  can 
Tead,  write,  and  cipher  ; and  the  masterpieces 
of  literature  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of  a pot 
of  beer.  The  whole  world  is  better  fed,  clothed, 
ani  taught  than  it  ever  was  ; new  materials  are 
to  our  hand,  to  which  marble  and  granite,  for  their 
-resisting  power,  are  almost  nothing  ; and  we  have 
advanced  the  science  of  Statics  to  a height  un- 
known before.  When  we  can  prevent  some 
pestilences,  and  unravel  the  processes  of  vitality, 
surely  we  have  something  else  to  say  in  architec- 
ture than  they  had  in  the  sixteenth  century,  not 
to  speak  of  the  thirteenth  ? 

Taking  the  culminating  point  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  having  produced  the  greatest  archi- 
tectural works  the  world  has  seen,  for  the  com- 
bination of  constructive  skill  with  emotional 
•expression,  what  visions  do  we  see  before 
us  of  a future  architecture  if  we  can  make 
'the  one  step  forward  ! An  architecture  that  will 
so  completely  overshadow  these  masterpieces 
•of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  we  shall  look  upon  them 
as  mere  antique  curiosities,  kept  only  as  land- 
marks to  show  our  progress. 

Think  of  the  future  temples  to  truth,  to  re- 
ligion ; of  the  buildings  where  the  mysteries  of 
nature  are  unravelled  ; where  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
courage  are  taught  ; where  strength  and  beauty 
compete  for  the  prizes  ; where  the  last  triumphs 
of  science  and  art  are  exhibited  to  the  people  ; 
the  temples  where  the  people  are  purified,  in- 
structed, and  exhorted  before  giving  their  votes  ; 
of  the  tombs  or  cenotaphs  to  the  benefactors  of 
their  country  or  the  world,  that  will  make  the 
lomb  of  Mausolus  seem  but  a wart. 


Chicago  Exhibition  1893. — We  are  informed 
"that  Her  Majesty  has  accepted  a drawing  of  the 
design  for  the  Victoria  House  at  Chicago,  which  has 
been  presented  to  her  by  Colonel  Edis,  the  Honorary 
Architect  to  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Chicago 
Exhibition. 


M.  C£SAR  DALY  ON  THE  FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish  the  following 
letter  recently  addressed  by  M.  Cesar  Daly  to 
Professor  Aitchison : — 

“ Dear  Mr.  Aitchison 

I am  generally  a bad  correspondent,  but 
some  people — very  few — seem  to  put  the  pen 
between  my  fingers,  because  I have  always  some 
answer  to  make  to  those  who  think,  like  cultivated 
minds  enriched  by  observation  and  reflection— 
you  shine  amongst  these,  and  you  are  also  a hard 
worker  of  course,  you  will  leave  a long  trail 
behind  you  and  supply  crutches  to  many.  I 
am  at  the  outward  portal  of  life,  and  I feel  very 
sorry  to  have  spent  so  many  years  in  addressing 
myself,  with  such  trifling  results,  to  people  who 
do  not  like  to  read.  French  architects  speak 
with  their  pencil  : it  is,  in  fact,  the  architect’s 
tongue.  But,  in  our  days  particularly,  it  is  not 
sufficient.  All  the  old  sectarian  formations,  the 
“schools,”  in  architecture,  are  broken  through. 
Who  is  in  the  right,  who  is  in  the  wrong  ? 
Every  school  has,  or  had,  and  ought  to  have, 
its  esthetic  doctrine,  as  each  religion  has  its 
theology  ; but  our  schools  are  all  verging  actually 
into  one  another,  forming  a general  eclecticism  ; 
and  eclecticism  is  not  and  cannot  be  a philoso- 
phical doctrine.  And  why  ? Because  the  principle 
of  eclecticism  is  individual  choice,  and  is  all 
contrary  to  collectivism , or  any  general  principle.' 
It  is  individualism,  that  is,  segregation.  Now 
society  means  union  and  harmony,  and  style  is 
also  union  and  harmony,  between  the  mental  and 
aesthetic  powers,  between  constructive  science  and 
aesthetic  expression.  Actually,  architecture  is 
becoming  dust.  From  the  dust  must  arise  a 
splendid  statue,  as  Adam  (in  Biblical  language) 
arose  from  the  mud  of  the  earth  under  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  power.  How  is  this  to  be  prepared  ? 
By  the  organisation  of  the  Higher  Studies  of  our 
art. 

By  the  ordinary  process  of  teaching  you  form 
capital  students.  By  the  higher  studies  you 
would  form  teachers  and  leaders  in  art.  Nowhere 
in  matters  of  architecture  have  the  higher  studies 
been  organised.  The  architectural  language  itself 
is  held  back.  All  the  principal  vocables  are 
under  discussion.  “Grammatics  certant,’  says 
Horace.  There  are  two  forms  of  language  ; the 
phonetic , which  embraces  literature,  speaking,  and 
music ; and  the  plastic,  which  embraces  architec- 
ture, sculpture  painting,  and  declamation  by 
gesture  (pantomime).  The  first  speaks  to  the  ear, 
the  second  to  the  eye.  The  first  is  addressed  par- 
ticularly— not  solely — to  the  mind  ; the  second 
more  particularly  to  the  senses  and  the  emotions. 
Now  Society  offers  in  its  history  two  grand  phases  : 
the  first,  while  the  religious  faith  is  the  same  for 
all  ; the  second,  when  religious  discussion  breaks 
up  the  social  and  moral  unity.  Society,  during 
the  period  of  religious  unity,  has  a style  in  archi- 
tecture ; whilst  all  harmony  of  style  disappears  in 
architecture  as  soon  as  the  religious  segregation 
supervenes. 

I speak  here  so  concisely,  giving  no  examples 
(they  are  striking),  that  I have  every  reason  to 
fear  that  I hardly  make  myself  understood.  But 
these  observations  may  show — even  if  they  are  to 
be  rejected — the  necessity  of  preparing  the  future 
of  our  art  otherwise  than  by  simply  copying  and 
observing  and  studying  all  the  forms  of  historical 
art  and  the  resources  and  wants  of  the  present 
times.  Conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  the  past 
to  guide  us  in  the  road  of  the future.  The  past  then 
must  be  thoroughly  known,  and  conclusions  drawn 
therefrom,  as  well  as  we  must  thoroughly  study 
construction,  science,  and  modern  technical 
progress  on  one  side,  as  well  as  physical  wants 
and  moral  tendencies  on  the  other  ; for  archi- 
tecture is  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as 
the  revelation  of  the  individual  tendencies 
of  the  architect,  the  expression  of  modern  society 
considered  in  its  wants,  its  feelings  and  its  archi- 
tectural resources,  physical  and  mental.  Do  think 
of  organising  the  higher  studies  of  architecture. 
Individual  efforts  are  useful,  but  insufficient. 
Frenchmen  do  not  like  to  read  ; English  and 
American,  and  I think  German  architects,  read 
much  mor<e  than  the  French.  The  French  are 
too  exclusively  plastic.  Periods  of  transition 
claim  the  double  assistance  of  philosophical 
analysis  and  aesthetic  synthesis ; they  claim  the 
pen  and  the  pencil , thought  and  inspiration. 

I think  England  and  America  better  prepared 
to  follow  up  the  higher  studies  than  my  own  dear 
country.  If  any  other  country  takes  up  the 
mental  side,  Frenchmen  will  promptly  blaze  up 
with  their  plastic  power. — Yours  always 

Cesar  Daly. 

Wissous,  Seine-et-Oise,  France, 

December,  1892. 


BYZANTINE  ART  IN  ITALY.* 

It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  photographs  on  the  walls  (which 
illustrate  a portion  only  of  the  treasures  of  St. 
Mark’s)  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  your- 
selves of  the  enormous  influence  which  such  work 
was  likely  to  exercise  on  the  development  of  the 
Lombard  style,  and  that  not  only  in  Venice  herself, 
but  in  all  those  towns  with  which  by  sea  or  land 
she  was  in  constant  communication.  Mr.  Jackson’s 
work  on  Dalmatia  and  Istra  will  show  you  how 
great  an  influence  was  exercised  in  Venice  by  the 
Byzantine  churches  in  those  countries,  a debt 
which  was  repaid  afterwards  when  /in  succeeding 
centuries  they  were  ruled  by  Venice.  If  I have 
not  mentioned  Dalmatia  and  Istra  specifically 
before  it  is  because  I have  included  them  generally 
with  Eastern  countries.  But  as  to  the  influence 
of  St.  Mark’s,  so  enamoured  were  the  Venetian 
artists  with  Byzantine  work  that  down  to  the 
Renaissance  period  they  frequently  copied  it 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  deceive  all  but  experts, 
and  many  of  the  wells  reported  to  be  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century  work  are,  according  to  Cattaneo, 
reproductions  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  There  is  a favourite  stringcourse  with 
leaves  turned  over,  the  design  of  which  comes 
originally  from  Constantinople.  Monas-tes-Koras 
(Kakriyeh  Djami)  which  is  found  throughout  St. 
Mark’s,  in  St.  Donato  Murano,  in  the  early 
palaces  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  I came  across 
in  a palace  at  Ancona,  and  I have  no  doubt  could 
be  found  elsewhere,  which  testifies  to  the  general 
favour  with  which  it  met  in  the  cities  of  North 
Italy. 

The  Cathedral  of  Torcello,  an  island  about 
eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Venice,  was  founded 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  although  reconstructed  , 
since,  still  possesses  some  of  the  Byzantine 
capitals  which  were  used  up  in  the  first  church. 
Of  this  church  the  central  apse  and  fragments  of 
the  baptistery  still  exist.  In  864  the  external  walls 
would  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and  two  minor 
apses  added,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  apse. 

A crypt  was  then  formed  under  the  latter,  the  floor 
of  the  apse  raised,  and  the  range  of  marble  seats 
and  the  bishop’s  throne  erected.  To  this  period 
also  belongs  the  rich  interlaced  work  of  the  west 
door-way.  In  100S,  when  the  son  of  Doge  Orseolio 
became  Bishop  of  Torcello,  the  nave  arcade  was 
rebuilt,  and  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  capitals  date 
from  this  period,  as  also  the  marble  enclosure  to 
the  choir,  the  panels  of  which  are  Byzantine  in 
treatment  if  not  actually  carved  by  Greek  artists. 

By  the  side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Church  o. 
St.  Fosca,  originally  a basilican  church  of  the 
ninth  century,  but  modified  and  partly  rebuilt  in 
1008.  There  is  a special  interest  attached  to  the 
changes  which  then  took  place,  because  they  may 
possibly  have  suggested  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Mark’s  on  a Byzantine  plan.  The  model,  how- 
ever, on  which  it  is  based  is  one  of  the  later  type 
of  Greek  churches,  in  which  the  central  dome  is 
carried  on  detached  columns.  They  had,  how- 
ever, a very  vague  idea  how  to  build  pendentives, 
and  still  less  conception  of  what  the  thrust  of  a 
dome  was  likely  to  be,  and  I should  doubt  if  it 
was  ever  attempted.  By  throwing  small  arches 
across  the  angles  they  managed  to  arrive  at  the 
circular  base  for  the  dome,  and  then  probably  left 
off,  the  church  now  being  covered  with  a timber 
roof,  the  exterior  of  which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  the  original  covering.  The  capitals  of  the 
interior  arc  fine  examples  of  Byzantine  Corinthian. 
Those  of  the  octagonal  arcade  are  barbarous 
attempts  to  invent  new  forms  with  Byzantine 
ornament.  . 

The  central  apse,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1008,  is 
polygonal  externally,  which  shows  its  Byzantine 
origin.  Underneath  the  cornice  we  find  the 
earliest  example  of  these  triangular  panels,  which 
were  afterwards  adopted  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Donato,  in  the  Island  of  Murano,  two  miles  from 
Venice,  with  this  exception,  that  in  St.  Fosca  the 
triangular  recesses  are  filled  with  decorations  in 
stucco,  whilst  at  Murano,  being  much  closer  to  the 
eye,  they  are  filled  with  marble  incised  panels. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  panels,  which  are 
only  incised  and  of  simple  execution,  were  pro- 
duced to  fit  the  panels,  and  not  the  converse,  as  is 
suggested  by  Fergusson.  The  church  at  Murano 
was  built  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  possesses 
many  fragments  of  interlaced  pattern  slabs  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  The  two  large  slabs 
which  stand  between  the  upper  arcade  at  each 
end  of  the  west  part  bear  so  great  a resemblance 
to  the  panels  of  the  choir  at  Torcello  that  they 


* By  Mr.  R.  Phen£  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  being  the  concluding 
portion  of  a paper  read  by  him  before  the  Architectural  As- 
sociation on  the  13th  inst.  (Continued  from  p.  52,  ante.) 
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may  have  been  carved  by  the  same  Greek  artists. 
The  apse  of  Murano  is  also  polygonal. 

The  position  of  Ancona  opposite  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  and  its  facilities  of  oommunication  with 
Venice  by  sea,  would  naturally  bring  it  within  the 
sphere  of  Byzantine  influence.  I have  been  quite 
unable  to  get  any  information  as  to  the  history  of 
the  churches  here,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
their  dates.  The  three  churches  of  interest,  so  far 
as  my  subject  is  concerned,  are  the  Duomo,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Ciriaco,  Sta.  Maria  in  Piazza,  and  Sta. 
Maria  Misericordia.  The  latter  is  a square 
church  on  the  plan  of  a Greek  cross  w'ith  dome  in 
centre  carried  on  four  piers.  There  is  no  Byzan- 
tine detail  except  a pulpit  of  the  eighth  century  ; 
evidently  carved  by  native  artists  who  attempted 
to  copy  Byzantine  work. 

St.  Maria  in  Tiazza  possesses  an  extremely  rich 
west  fa5ade,  with  an  unusual  screen  of  arches  one 
above  the  other,  carried  by  small  shafts.  The 
wall  behind  these  has  been  panelled  with  marble 
slabs  carved  with  interlacing  Byzantine  ornament, 
which  comes  irregularly  behind  the  shafts.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  on  the  spot  that  in  imita- 
tion of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  the  architect  of  the 
first  church  inlaid  the  upper  portion  of  his  fa$ade 
with  marble  slabs  from  some  more  ancient  build- 
ing. At  a subsequent  date,  finding  that  they  were 
being  outdone  by  St.  Mark's,  and  being  unable  to 
command  the  supply  of  marble  columns  and  capitals 
enjoyed  by  the  Venetian  Republic,  they  employed 
aLombardic  artist  to  decorate  the  front  in  his  own 
way,  and  we  have  in  this  remarkable  decoration 
the  result  of  his  efforts.  The  Byzantine  leaf 
cornice  is  found  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
church,  which  I should  assign  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  and 
the  arcading  fifty  to  seventy  years  later.  Subse- 
, quent  additions  have  much  altered  the  upper  part 
of  the  fa5ade,  and  the  aisles  have  been  raised  and 
partially  rebuilt. 

The  duomo  or  cathedral  is  variously  ascribed  to 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  but  it  contains 
Byzantine  capitals  and  other  treasures  of  much 
earlier  date.  I should  ascribe  it  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  plan  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  taken  from  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross  (not  including  the 
extension  of  choir  at  a later  date),  and  it  consists 
of  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  all  with  side  aisles, 
and  a central  ribbed  dome  of  twelve  sides,  carried 
on  a drum  and  pendentives  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  nave,  transepts,  and  choir  are  all  covered 
with  timber  roofs,  and  there  are  crypts  under  both 
transepts  and  choir.  The  capitals  are  all  Byzan- 
tine, with  dosserets,  and  in  the  balustrade  of  the 
parapet  to  south  transept  there  are  eight  marble 
slabs  with  incised  work,  originally,  I think,  inlaid 
with  mosaic,  four  of  which  must,  I think,  be  of 
Greek  workmanship,  as  they  are  carved  with  birds 
and  animals  which  have  their  prototypes  in  Greece. 
The  inscriptions,  however,  on  other  examples 
stored  in  the  crypt  are  in  Latin,  as  also  those  on 
the  figures  or  face  of  the  slabs  or  parapet  to  south 
'transept  and  others  encased  in  the  fa$ade  rebuilt 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  inlaid  ground  of 
l i those  in  the  transept  had  all  been  taken  out,  but 
in  the  crypt  one  of  the  slabs  still  retains  its  cement 
inlay,  with  three  or  four  pieces  of  glass,  which 
suggested  that  they  were  tessera  from  which  the 
gold  surface  had  been  chipped  off.  I have  tried 
in  various  ways  to  obtain  more  information  respect- 
ing these  slabs,  but  in  vain,  and  as  I unfortu- 
nately arrived  in  Ancona  two  days  before  some 
fite,  and  before  I left  the  whole  church  was  enve- 
loped in  red  drapery  and  the  windows  covered 
with  veils,  I was  unable  to  copy  any  of  the  in- 
scriptions. 

Owing  to  the  paucity  of  examples  in  Lombardy 
prior  to  the  eleventh  century,  we  are  unable  to  trace 
the  earlier  developments . of  what  is  termed  the 
Italo-Byzantine  style  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Romano- Byzantine  and  the  Lombardo- Byzantine 
! phases.  The  few  churches  which  remain,  and  to 
which  I have  already  referred,  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  still  retain  the  simple  basilican 
form  with  timber  roofs.  Early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  however,  a new  and  important  element  is 
introduced  in  the  desire  to  erect  churches,  the 
construction  of  which  should  be  fire-proof,  in 
other  words,  to  vault  the  nave  and  aisles  of  their 
, churches.  This  had  for  centuries  been  done  in 
. the  East : in  fact,  after  the  erection  of  Sta.  Sophia, 
all  the  churches  were  vaulted.  De  Dartein  does 
not  recognise  any  Eastern  influence  in  this  respect ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  bound  to  allow  that  it  may 
:have  inclined  the  architects  of  the  West  to  make 
an  attempt  in  the  same  way.  The  domical  form 
given  to  the  webs  of  all  the  Italian  examples  is 
so  marked,  and  is  so  widely  different  from  the 
early  Roman  vaulting,  which  at  that  time  still 
remained  throughout  the  country,  that  it  is  only 
fa\r  to  suppose  that  the  early  Italian  builders  may 


have  profited  by  the  lesson  set  them  in  the  East. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  with  the 
introduction  of  vaulted  naves,  an  altogether  different 
plan  of  pier  or  support  was  required  in  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  basilican  column,  and  the  favourite 
Byzantine  Composite  or  Corinthian  cap  could  not 
be  used  up  again.  They  were  obliged,  therefore, 
to  invent  and  carve  a new  combination  of  capital 
which  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
pound or  clustered  pier. 

The  dosseret  was  given  up,  or  rather  its  place 
was  taken  by  an  abacus  of  less  height,  decorated 
with  interlaced  work  or  scrolls,  or  leaf  ornament 
of  various  kinds.  It  had  no  longer  the  same 
great  projection,  for  here  we  return  again  to  the 
old  Roman  system,  in  which  the  arch  or  architrave 
or  wall  above  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  pier  or 
shaft  below  the  capital. 

In  the  Byzantine  capital  animals  or  birds  are 
rarely  carved  ; the  eagle,  the  lion,  the  lamb,  and 
the  ram’s  head  occasionally  take  the  place  of  the 
volute,  and  support  the  angles  of  the  abacus,  but 
are  probably  not  found  in  more  examples  than  from 
3 to  5 per  cent.  In  the  Italo-Byzantine  capital  it 
is  almost  the  reverse.  Animals,  and  monsters, 
and  figures  of  all  kinds  decorate  their  capitals, 
relieved  with  interlaced  work  of  various  patterns. 
Though  bold  and  vigorous,  the  carving  of  these 
animals  is  very  barbaric,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
reproduce  those  animals  or  bird  forms  which 
occur  occasionally  in  Byzantine  capitals  that  the 
treatment  is  properly  conventionalized  and  good. 
In  fact,  the  finest  capitals  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  are  those  in  which  the  artists 
have  felt  the  influence  of  Eastern  work  and  tried 
to  reproduce  it. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Michele,  at  Pavia,  carved 
work  of  three  periods  may  be  traced  : 1st.  The 
early  Lombardic  work  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  animals  of  barbaric  type  taken  from  an 
earlier  building  and  built  into  the  eleventh 
century  fa£ade  ; 2nd.  Lombardo  - Byzantine 
panels,  which  are  utilised  in  the  jambs  of  the 
portals  ; and,  3rd,  the  mingling  of  these  two 
elements  in  the  carved  work  specially  executed 
for  the  church.  The  same  is  observable  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  where  the 
lambs  and  arch-moulds  of  the  west  doorway  would 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  earlier  ninth 
century  church.  Some  of  the  carving  in  this 
church  seems  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  St. 
Michele,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  is  due  to 
the  existence  of  much  Roman  work  in  the  town. 
In  St.  Eustorgio  and  St.  Celso,  also  in  Milan  ; 
in  St.  Pietro-in-Cielo-d’Oro  at  Pavia,  St.  Pietro 
and  Paolo,  Bologna,  St.  Savino  at  Piacenza,  the 
Cathedral  of  Parma,  and  other  churches  of  the 
twelfth  century,  we  find  a magnificent  series  of 
capitals,  showing  a wonderful  fertility  of  design, 
and,  as  time  progressed,  of  knowledge  and  finish 
of  execution.  One  of  these  churches,  St.  Pietro- 
in-Cielo-d’Oro,  is  dated  1132,  and  in  allowing 
fifty  years  earlier  for  the  first  developments  of  the 
style  in  St.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  St.  Michele, 
Pavia,  and,  perhaps,  twenty  to  thirty  years  later 
for  St.  Celso  at  Milan,  we  should  probably  not 
be  far  wrong,  though  some  authorities,  among 
them  M.  de  Dartein,  are  inclined  to  give  a much 
earlier  period.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  Byzantine  influence  dies  out,  and  in 
the  baptistery  of  Parma  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  ; 
the  concave  sections  given  to  the  leaves  and 
tendrils  are  replaced  by  convex,  and  interlaced 
work  is  seldom  employed. 

The  Byzantine  influence  in  Venice,  Padua, 
Vicenza,  and  Verona  lasted  a much  longer  period. 
The  Church  of  St.  Antonio,  at  Padua,  built  between 
1232  and  1307,  is  the  most  notable  example,  but 
only  in  the  plan  and  the  main  features  of  the 
building  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  repro- 
duce a new  version  of  St.  Mark’s.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a Latin  cross,  and  is  crowned  with  eight 
domes. 

Along  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice  are  the  re- 
mains of  seven  or  eight  Byzantine  palaces  of  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Fondaco  dei 
Turchi,  a building  which  has  lately  been  entirely 
restored,  I might  say  rebuilt,  none  of  the  ancient 
marbles  being  retained.  I fortunately  purchased 
on  my  first  visit  to  Venice  two  photographs  of  the 
building  in  its  original  decayed  condition,  but  of 
which  there  remained  sufficient  sound  material 
to  have  been  embodied  in  the  restoration.  The 
Venetians,  however,  wanted  to  have  a new 
building,  and  allowed  their  architect  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  in  the  design  of  an  upper  story  or  series 
of  gables,  which  I am  sure  never  existed  in  the 
old  building.  In  the  Casa  Loredan,  Casa 
Farsetti,  and  other  palaces  we  find  the  orginal 
arcade  and  fenestration  which  formed  the  found- 
ation of  what  is  known  as  the  Venetian  Gothic 
style,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Ca  d’Oro,  the  Foscari, 


and  other  palaces.  The  arches  of  these  Byzantine, 
palaces  are  all  stilted,  and  in  their  hood-moulds 
they  employ  always  what  is  known  as  the  Venetian 
dentil,  but  which  is  first  found  in  Sta.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  This  dentil  is  found  in  all  the 
Venetian  palaces  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  also  at  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Verona.; 
All  the  capitals  which  carry  these  arches  are  of 
Byzantine  character,  doubtless  copied  by  the 
Venetian  artist  from  those  of  the  models  in  St, 
Mark’s,  and  the  leaf  cornice  to  which  I have 
directed  your  attention  reigns  throughout. 

The  Byzantine  influence  in  Lombardy,  I have 
said,  dies  out  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
Venice  and  in  the  towns  which  came  within  her 
influence.  To  go  further,  however,  would  take 
me  beyond  the  period  I have  selected,  and  would 
certainly  put  too  great  a strain  on  the  indulgence 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  long  paper. 

I can  only  express  the  hope,  in  conclusion,  that 
I have  been  able  to  lay  before  you  clearly,  1st, 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Byzantine  style  ; 
2nd,  the  sources  through  which  the  influence  of 
that  style  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  3rd,  the 
principal  results  of  that  influence.  If,  beyond 
these  three  objects,  I have  been  able  to  awaken 
your  interest  in  the  high  decorative  qualities  of  the 
Byzantine  style,  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
its  carved  capitals  and  screens,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  in  the  reticence  and  simplicity  of  its  masses, 

I shall  not  altogether  have  failed  in  the  object  of 
my  paper,  although  I have  not  gone  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  style.  For  our  immediate  purpose 
as  revivalists  of  principle  in  architectural  design, 
the  unconscious  adaptation  by  a nation  of  9. 
foreign  style  may  possibly  teach  us  lessons  which 
the  study  of  the  originals  would  at  first  fail  to 
impart  to  us. 


The  President  said  that  they  had  had  a very 
interesting  paper  from  Mr.  Spiers,  and  he  hoped 
that  there  would  be  an  interesting  discussion  upon 
it.  Of  course,  it  was  a very  difficult  question  to 
discuss  for  those  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Byzantine  work  ; but  at  any  rate  there 
might  be  some  questions  which  they  might  desire 
to  ask  Mr.  Spiers. 

Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe  said  he  had  very 
much  pleasure  in  proposing  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Spiers  for  his  most  interesting 
paper.  There  was  little  he  could  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper,  and  he  should  prefer,  no  doubt 
in  common  with  many  other  members,  to  have 
time  to  examine  the  beautiful  and  large  collection 
of  drawings  and  photographs  with  which  Mr. 
Spiers  had  so  fully  illustrated  his  subject.  There 
was  just  one  point,  however,  which  occurred  to 
him.  He  had  lately  seen  the  Church  of  St. 
Trophime  at  Arles,  in  which  to  his  mind  there 
was  a very  great  deal  of  Greek  feeling.  The 
museum  at  Arles,  he  might  say  also,  was  one  of 
the  finest  in  France  in  respect  of  its  Greek 
remains ; and  the  thought  had  occurred  to  him 
while  Mr.  Spiers  was  speaking,  whether  some  of 
the  Greek  artists,  when  turned  out  of  Italy,  had 
gone  to  Arles. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Spiers.  He  only  regretted  that  there  was  not 
a larger  attendance  of  members  to  hear  so  valu- 
able a paper — a paper  from  which  many  of  the 
senior  members,  even,  might  have  derived  advan- 
tage had  they  been  present.  Mr.  Spiers  had 
referred  to  interlaced  ornament,  which  was  so 
general  almost  all  over  the  world  ; did  he  think 
that  that  ornament  originated  solely  in  Byzantium 
or  whether  it  might  not  have  originated  spon- 
taneously in  various  parts  of  the  w'orld  ? 
He  had  always  understood  that  such  orna- 
ment was  to  be  found  in  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  C.  Fitzroy  Doll,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  the  paper  had  been  a most 
interesting  one.  He  was  afraid  that  very  few  ot 
them  when  they  went  travelling  about  from 
building  to  building  did  so  with  the  earnestness 
which  characterised  Mr.  Spiers.  He  ventured  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Spiers  would  on  some  future 
occasion  write  them  a paper  tracing  the  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  style  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  There  was  no  doubt  that  its  influence 
was  very  marked  along  the  great  northern  water- 
ways of  Europe,  the  Rhine,  for  instance,  and 
that  it  penetrated  even  as  far  north  as  the  Hartz 
Mountains. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  regretted  that  members  better  informed 
than  himself  on  the  subject  of  Byzantine  art  had 
not  addressed  the  meeting.  He  had  been  struck 
with  the  analogy  that  Mr.  Spiers  had  detected 
between  certain  fourteenth-century  and  Byzantine 
panels  in  two  churches  which,  as  he  had  told 
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them,  he  had  visited  in  rapid  succession.  It  was 
the  best  excuse  for  the  fast  travel  of  the  present 
day  that  such  analogies  were  forced  upon  the 
student,  which,  by  further  study  on  some  future 
tour  to  the  same  places,  might  be  made  useful. 
In  this  way  he  had  been  impressed  and  had 
studied  the  subsequent  effects  of  Byzantine  in- 
fluence in  Italy  ; for  if  they  compared  St. 
Mark’s  and  St.  Salvatore,  at  Venice  with 
St.  Giustina  at  Padua,  and  with  certain  other 
churches  of  the  same  or  later  dates,  they 
would  find  that  they  were,  in  fact,  ex- 
amples of  Renaissance  treatment  applied  to  the 
same  problems  of  domical  architecture.  He  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  drawing  out  sufficient 
examples  of  these  late  churches  to  a uniform  scale 
to  be  able,  he  thought,  to  establish  a certain 
sequence  of  development  in  the  problem  of  adapt- 
ing the  dome  to  church  architecture.  This  was  a 
problem  of  the  most  interesting  character,  for  it  was 
still  incompletely  worked  out.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
presented  a series  of  attempts  at  its  solution,  and 
anyone  familiar,  as  most  of  them  would  be,  with 
the  interior,  must  have  often  thought  over  the 
difficulties  and  beauties  that  it  presented.  If 
"Wren  had  been  familiar  with  the  examples  dis- 
played before  them  to-night,  he  would  possibly 
have  attempted  certain  other  features  in  the 
interior.  The  use  of  galleries  as  structural  parts 
of  the  edifice  was  one  of  the  great  lessons 
to  be  learnt  from  these  Byzantine  examples. 
It  might  be  seen  largely  in  the  Greek 
churches  at  Athens,  both  old  and  new.  The 
difficulties  of  the  upper  story  of  St.  Paul’s 
would  be  got  over  by  such  an  upper  aisle,  which 
would  have  lent  itself  to  a domical  treatment. 
They  must  have  noticed  that  in  the  last  bay  of 
the  nave  there  was  a slight  balcony  over  the 
cornice  due  to  the  setting  back  of  the  clearstory 
wall,  and  that  this  bay  was  set  out  square,  which 
suited  its  domed  covering  better  than  the  other 
oblong  bays  of  the  nave.  The  way  in  which 
these  latter  bays  were  domed  was  well  worthy  of 
their  attention,  being  extremely  clever.  He 
suggested  these  remarks  as  showing  the  interest 
of  the  problems  of  dome  treatment.  Though  such 
domed  interiors  were  rare  in  England,  in  Italy 
they  would  find  hundreds  of  interesting  examples, 
for  the  dome  had  become  in  Italy  what  the  tower 
is  in  England.  Mr.  Spiers’  paper  had  been 
prepared  with  a thought  and  labour  not  too 
common  in  Association  annals,  and  he  thought 
they  owed  him  a special  recognition  of  the  fact. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  said  that  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  paper  had  been  immensely  enhanced  by 
the  numerous  illustrations  which  Mr.  Spiers 
had  exhibited,  and  by  the  care  which  he  had  taken 
to  point  them  all  out.  He  had  seen  a few  of 
these  Byzantine  buildings,  and  had  been  parti- 
cularly interested  in  the  paper.  The  subject  was 
an  interesting  one,  inasmuch  as  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture was  what  might  be  called  the  first 
Christian  style,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  a con- 
necting link  between  Classic  work  and  Gothic 
work.  If  they  would  look  at  some  of  the  drawings 
exhibited,  they  would  see  that  some  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  Byzantine  detail  were  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  late  Classic  details,  whilst  some  of 
the  later  forms  of  Byzantine  capitals,  for  instance, 
closely  resembled  Anglo-Norman  capitals.  It 
was  very  interesting,  too,  for  them  to  see 
what  St.  Mark’s  must  have  been  like  before  its 
decorations  were  placed  upon  it — to  see  the  bare 
bones,  so  to  speak.  One  could  hardly  recognise 
that  it  had  ever  existed,  except  in  the  form  in 
which  they  now  saw  it. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  with 
acclamation,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  a few  words  in 
reply,  and  concluded  by  again  explaining  the 
points  of  a great  many  of  the  drawings  exhibited. 


Architectural  Partnership. — A partnership 
has  been  entered  into  between  Mr.  Reginald  G. 
Pinder,  F.  R.  I.B.A. , of  Bournemouth  (of  the  late 
firm  of  Kemp-Welch  and  Pinder),  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fogerty,  B.  E. , son  of  the  late  William  Fogerty, 
F.  R.  I.  B, A,,  of  Dublin.  The  ‘ 1 style  ' ' of  the  firm  is 
“ Pinder  & Fogerty." 

Street  Improvements,  Bradford.— Mr.  R. 
Walton,  C.E. , one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  the  17th 
nst.,  at  the  Bradford  Town  Hall,  into  an  applica- 
tion by  the  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  for 
sanction  to  borrow  33,763/.,  money  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  premises  for  street  improvements 
already  effected,  and  for  sanction  to  borrow  15,000/., 
the  estimated  cost  of  other  purchases  during  the 
next  three  years.  After  evidence  had  been  given  as 
to  the  m inner  in  which  the  33,763/.  had  been  ex- 
pended, the  inquiry  concluded. 


Details  of  Staircase,  Palazzo  Minelli , Venice. — Drawn  by  Mr.  R.  Shekleton  Balfour. 


Jllustrations- 

TYPES  OF  BYZANTINE  CAPITALS  IN 
ITALY. 

HESE  illustrations  of  capitals  of  the 
Byzantine  type  in  Italy  are  published 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers’s 
paper  on  The  Influence  of  Byzantine  Art  in  Italy, 
the  concluding  portion  of  which  is  given  in  the 
present  number.  They  illustrate  variousjinstances 
of  the  Byzantine  form  of  capital,  or  of  obvious 
Byzantine  influence,  in  work  executed  in  Italy. 

The  capitals  from  San  Vitale  are  from  the 
choir,  and  are  purely  Byzantine  in  form,  the  cele- 
brated church  at  Ravenna  being  in  fact  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a Byzantine  building  on 
Italian  soil.  The  two  capitals  from  the  nave  of 
St.  Mark  (the  two  on  the  left  hand  in  the  plate) 
are  examples  in  which  the  general  form  of  Classic 
capital  is  retained,  but  modified  in  detail  by 
Byzantine  influence.  That  on  the  right,  from  the 
west  front  of  St.  Mark,  is  more  distinctly  Byzan- 
tine in  form. 


“THE  HALL,”  HAMPSTEAD. 

This  building,  planned  for  the  purpose  of  a 
residential  mansion,  but  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a 
ladies’  high  school,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  ! 
Watson,  builder,  of  Ascot,  from  plans  and  designs 
by  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A. 


The  building  possesses  a fine  central  hall,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  illustration  shows  the  front  towards  Cross- 
field-road, near  Eton-avenue. 

Owing  to  the  levels  of  the  land  in  relation  to 
the  street,  the  school  entrance,  the  central  hall, 
and  the  lower  class-rooms  are  placed  on  what  is 
termed  the  basement,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  a 
ground  floor.  The  central  hall — lighted  princi- 
pally from  the  top — extends  through  two  stories, 
and  has  a gallery  on  one  side,  giving  access  to 
three  class-rooms.  There  are  also  rooms  for  piano 
practice,  ample  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  and  a 
large  tennis  court.  The  class-rooms  and  hall 
floors  are  laid  with  oak  parquetry.  The  whole  is 
warmed  by  means  of  low  pressure  radiators  in 
conjunction  with  open  fires. 


PROPOSED  HOUSES,  LEDBURY. 

These  houses  have  been  designed  for  an 
elevated  site  near  the  picturesque  town  of 
Ledbury. 

Ruabon  bricks,  with  red  stone  dressing  (the 
latter  being  quarried  near  the  site)  are  to  be  used 
in  the  lower  part,  with  stucco  and  half  timbered 
work  in  the  upper  part  and  gables.  The  roof  to 
be  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  woodwork 
in  the  interior  will  be  chiefly  of  oak.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  two  houses  is  1,150/. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ot  last  year.  G.  H,  G. 
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Plan  of  Houses , Ledbury. 


STAIRCASE,  PALAZZO  MINELLI, 
VENICE. 

This  staircase,  known  also  as  the  Scala  di  San 
Paternian,  rises  in  an  out-of-the-way  little  corner 
called  the  Corte  del  Maltese,  about  midway 
between  the  Piazza  and  the  Rialto. 

It  is  an  early  specimen  of  Venetian  Renaissance, 
and  forms  the  only  erected  portion  of  a palace, 
designed  probably  by  one  of  the  Lombardi 
family,  to  whom  “the  floating  city”  owes  so 
many  of  her  architectural  beauties.  The  building 
shows  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  late  Lom- 
bardic  Romanesque,  noticeable  even  as  far  south 
as  Pisa ; while  the  balustrade  and  the  stilted 
arcade  remind  one  how  hardly  Byzantine  art  died 
even  in  the  “Renaissance”  of  Venetian 


architecture. 


R.  S.  B. 


DRAWING-ROOM, 

“ WARIALDA,”  EASTBOURNE. 

The  house  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  rooms, 
was  erected  in  1891  in  the  upper  portion  of 
Carlisle-road,  Eastbourne,  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  known  as  “ Paradise.”  The  window  shown 
on  the  left  of  the  drawing  looks  over  the  village 
of  Meads  towards  the  sea.  The  glazed  door  on 
the  right  leads  to  a conservatory. 

The  ingle-nook  arch  and  the  ceiling  are  of 
plaster  ; and  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  including 
the  mantel-piece,  overmantel,  and  grand  piano, 
of  inlaid  satinwood  : the  grate  is  of  electro- 
ccpper. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  and  the 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy. 


HOUSE  AT  BATTLE. 

The  fact  that  this  building  is  to  be  situated  in  a 
central  position  in  the  High-street,  and  in 
proximity  to  the  Abbey,  has  induced  the  pro 
prietor  to  permit  the  architect  considerable  liberty 
with  the  design,  which  has  been  prepared  in  har- 
mony with  the  half-timber  work  as  frequently  met 
with  in  Sussex  towns  and  villages.  A very  inter- 
esting example  may  still  be  seen  in  the  “Old 
Abbot’s  Hospital,”  adjoining  the  Abbey  entrance. 
The  introduction  of  such  a design  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  out  of  place,  considering  the  town  it  is  to 
be  placed  in.  The  internal  work  will  accord  with 
the  exterior  design — hall,  staircase,  dining-room, 
and  office  having  ceilings  framed  with  roof  timbers, 
high  dado  pannelled,  &c.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Philip  H.  Tree,  of  St.  Leonard’s ; the  drawing 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 


An  Architect-Magistrate.— We  have  pleasure 
n noticing  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  F.R.I.B.A.  and 
^ast-President  of  the  Architectural  Association,  has 
»een  appointed  one  of  the  County  Justices  for 
Northamptonshire. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Spring-gardens,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Tenders.  — Tenders  were  received  for  the 
erection  of  a Fire  Brigade  Station  in  Queen’s- 
road,  New  Cross,  and  for  putting  in  the  founda- 
tions of  artisans’  dwellings  at  Blackwall.  The 
lists  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Appointment  of  Manager  of  Works  and  Stores. 
— The  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
presented  the  following  report  and  recommenda- 
tion : — 

" Under  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  Novem- 
ber 22  last,  an  advertisement  was  issued  inviting 
applications  for  the  post  of  Manager  of  Works  and 
Stores,  at  a salary  of  700/.  a year.  The  applications 
(156  in  number)  were,  in  the  first  instance,  referred 
to  a joint  sub-committee,  consisting  of  members  of 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  and  of  the  Works 
and  Stores  Committee,  who,  at  our  request,  selected 
six  candidates  whom  they  considered  the  most 
suitable.  Having  seen  the  six  candidates  thus 
selected,  and  fully  considered  their  respective  merits 
and  qualifications,  we  submit  to  the  Council  the 
names  of  three  of  them  in  the  following  order, — Mr. 
T.  Holloway,  Mr.  G.  T.  Earle,  and  Mr.  A.  Robert- 
son. We  recommend, 

‘ That  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway  be,  subject  to  a certificate 
of  fitness  by  the  Council's  medical  examiner,  appointed 
Manager  of  Works  and  Stores  at  a salary  of  700/.  a year, 
upon  the  following  conditions  That  he  do  hold  his  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council ; that  he  be  required  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  (tie  duties  of  his  office,  and  be  not 
allowed  to  take  any  private  business  ; that  any  fees  re- 
ceived by  him  either  as  a witness  or  in  any  other  capacity 
be  paid  to  the  Council  ; and  further,  that  on  retirement  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  and  shall  not  make  any  claim  to  any 
retiring  allowance  under  the  Superannuations  Act,  1866  ; 
and  that  he  will  submit  to  any  general  scheme  which  the 
Council  may  adopt  with  respect  to  insurance  for  pensions  or 
superannuation.’  " 

Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn,  M.P.,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendation,  asked  leave  to 
amend  the  recommendation  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words  “and  any  discounts  or  allowances  on 
materials  purchased,”  after  the  words  “ paid  to 
the  Council.  ” 


Leave  was  given  to  amend  the  recommendation 
in  this  way,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
without  discussion. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Holloway  appeared  on 
the  dais  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Council 
for  appointing  him. 

Blackwall  Tunnel. — The  Bridges  Committee 
presented  a long  report  providing  for  the  sewer- 
ing, raising,  and  forming  of  all  the  southern 
approach  roads  to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  these  roads  should  be 
finished  and  ready  for  traffic  as  soon  as  the  tunnel 
is  completed,  which,  if  within  the  contract  time, 
would  be  about  April,  1S95.  The  Committee 
recommended  : — 

‘That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  plans  and  specification  submitted  be  approved, 
and  that  the  Bridges  Committee  be  authorised  to  issue 
advertisements  inviting  tenders  for  the  works.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 


The  West  Ham  Corporation  Bill. — The  Par- 
liamentary Committee  presented  the  following 
report  and  recommendation  : — 

" There  are  several  matters  in  this  Bill  which  may 
probably  require  consideration,  but  there  is  one  to 
which  we  wish  to  draw  immediate  attention.  By 
Part  III.  of  the  Bill  it  is  proposed  that  the  London 
County  Council  shall  permit  the  sewage  of  the 
borough  of  West  Ham  to  lie  delivered  into  the 
northern  outfall  sewer,  subject  to  such  pay- 
ments at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as, 
failing  agreement,  may  be  determined  by 
arbitration.  This  clause  opens  up  a question  of 
considerable  importance,  especially  having  regard 
to  the  large  and  increasing  population  of  West 
Ham,  which,  in  1891,  was  204,902.  It  is  true  that 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  the  sewage  of 
outlying  districts  has  been  received  into,  the  main 
drainage  system  of  London  ; but  it  is  not  con- 
venient that  this  arrangement  should  be  extended, 
and  that  the  London  County  Council  should  be 
compelled  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage  of  districts  not  under  its  government 
and  control.  The  Council  will  wish  to  avoid,  ii 
possible,  a Parliamentary  contest  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Corporation  of  West  Ham,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  such  a proposal  as  is  now  made  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment between  the  two  bodies.  But  in  our  opinion  the 
proposal  is  inopportune  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  wider  questions,  such  as 
the  rectification  of  county  boundaries  and  the 
unification  of  London.  Moreover,  further  legisla- 
tion to  supplement  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
has  long  been  looked  for,  and,  pending  the  introduc- 
tion of  a measure  for  the  constitution  of  District 
Councils,  we  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  places  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  should 
have  further  powers  of  this  character  granted  to 
them.  Without  entering  into  any  details  of  the  Bill 
at  the  present  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  should  be  directed  to  it,  and 
we  recommend — 

' That  a communication  be  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  calling  attention  to  the  West  Ham  Corporation 
Bill,  and  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  pending 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  for  the  constitution  of  District 
Councils  it  would  be  premature  to  grant  the  powers  asked 
for.' " 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  on  this  recom- 
mendation, and  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for 
further  consideration  was  moved  by  Col.  Hughes, 
M.  P. , who  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
London  County  Council  to  give  all  reasonable 
facilities  to  the  Corporation  of  West  Ham  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  its  sewage,  which  now 
passed  into  and  fouled  the  River  Lea,  and  as  the 
River  Lea  fell  into  the  Thames  at  a point  above 
the  Northern  Outfall  sewer,  the  Thames  was 
seriously  polluted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Main 
Drainage  Committees  that  they  had  no  objection, 
per  se,  to  admit  the  West  Ham  sewage  into  the 
Metropolitan  Outfall  sewer,  but  it  was  aquestionof 
terms  upon  which  the  Counciland  the  Corporation 
of  West  Ham  had  been  unable  to  agree.  The 
terms  proposed  by  the  latter  body  were  unreason- 
able, and  it  was  now  proposed  by  this  Bill  to 
force  the  hands  of  the  Council.  Ultimately,  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a large  majority,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was 
agreed  to. 

Technical  Education. — The  Special  Committee 
on  Technical  Education  presented  a long  and 
important  report,  but  its  consideration  was 
postponed  for  a week. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  7 o’clock. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Public  Offices,  Ilford. — In  this  compe- 
tition the  first  premium  of50gs.  has  been  awarded 
to  the  design  with  the  motto  “ Eureka,”  by 
Messrs.  Clark  & Hutchinson,  London. 

New  Church,  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea, 
Lancashire. — The  parishioners  of  St.  Annes- 
on-the-Sea  have  selected  the  design  and  plans  for 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  about  to  be  built 
on  the  Drive,  at  St.  Annes,  at  the  south  or  Lytham 
side  of  the  town.  Three  designs  were  received, 
and,  after  some  discussion,  that  sent  in  under  the 
device  of  a ring  and  a dove  was  selected. 
On  opening  the  sealed  envelope  which  accompanied 
the  design,  this  was  found  to  be  by  Messrs.  Paley, 
Austin,  and  Paley,  of  Lancaster.  The  new 
church,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  £ 6,000 , is  to  be 
in  the  late  Decorated  style,  and  will  have  its  floor 
level  raised  some  feet  above  the  surrounding 
streets,  on  a terrace.  The  number  of  sittings  is  600. 

New  Market,  &c.,  Pontypool. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Pontypool  Local  Board  (Mr.  W. 
Sandbrook  presiding)  the  competitive  plans  of  the 
proposed  new  market  were  discussed,  and  ulti- 
mately those  signed  “ Dymd  Fo,”  which  had 
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been  prepared  by.  Messrs.  Robert  Williams, 
Effingham-road,  Lee,  S.E.,  and  Mr.  D.  J. 
Lougher,  civil  and  mining  engineer,  Pontypool, 
were  adopted,  subject  to  modifications. 


—\— 


. ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES . 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  monthly  students’  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  the  Art  Gallery',  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
on  the  i8thinst.  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  F.R.I.B.A., 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Errington  read  a very  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  on  Gothic  mouldings.  The 
lecturer  traced  the  development  of  mouldings 
through  the  different  periods  of  Medieval  architec- 
ture, and  illustrated  this  by  full  size  cartoons  and 
by  demonstrations  on  the  blackboard.  There  was 
a large  audience  of  students  and  associates. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
British  Archeological  Association.- 


At  the  meeting  of  this  Association 
Wednesday,  January  1 8th,  Mr.  Allan  Wyon, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that  an 
invitation  had  been  received  from  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Winchester  for  the  congress  of  the 
present  year  to  be  held  in  that  city,  and  that  the 
invitation  had  been  formally  accepted.  The 
congress  will  be  held  in  August,  and  visits  will  be 
paid  to  Romsey,  Southampton,  and  various  other 
places  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  locality.  The 
Rev.  D.  Bowen  exhibited  views  of  his  church, 
Monkton,  near  Pembroke,  showing  the  chancel 
restored,  it  having  been  in  ruins  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Society’s  visit.  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  forwarded 
drawings  of  some  curious  interlaced  carving  found 
in  Otley  Church,  Yorks,  which  were  pronounced 
to  be  of  Pro-Norman  date  by  the  meeting.  Mr. 

J.  Storrie  reported  the  discovery  of  encaustic  tiles 
of  Mediaeval  date,  in  forming  the  foundations  of 
Lloyd’s  new  bank  at  Cardiff  and  also  many 
examples  of  Roman  pottery,  some  being  of 
peculiar  type.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  E.S.A., 
described  some  further  portions  of  old  Bridewell 
Palace,  consisting  of  a pointed  arch  built  upon 
piles,  which  have  been  met  with  during  Messrs. 
Mowlem’s  works  for  the  erection  of  a new 
electrical  depot  in  the  rear  of  De  Keyser’s  Hotel, 
Blackfriars.  The  chairman  exhibited  various 
English  and  old  Colonial  coins.  Mr.  Davis  pro- 
duced a large  series  of  traders’  labels,  in  lead, 
issued  from  Haarlem,  and  dredged  up  in  the 
Thames.  The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  T.  Cann 
Hughes,  on  the  misereres  of  Chester  Cathedral. 
These  are  of  the  fourteenth  century  date,  carved 
in  oak.  The  subjects  represent  a strange 
collection  of  mythical  beasts  and  birds,  with  but 
few  Scriptural  subjects.  Several  appear  also  at 
Worcester  and  other  places,  especially  one,  a 
favourite  subject,  a fox  preaching  to  geese.  Some 
of  the  subjects  were  not  replaced  in  the  restoration, 
by  reason  of  their  indecency.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  entire  series, 
taken  by  the  lecturer’s  father  when  the  work  of 
repair  was  in  progress.  The  second  paper  was 
by  Mr.  H.  Lyer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scotland),  on 
the  signs  of  the  old  booksellers  in  Duck-lane,  now 
Duke-street,  Little  Britain. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Sir,— The  question  of  the  future  water  supply  of 


greater  London,  when  it  becomes  greater  still,  and 
nobody  knows  how  great  it  will  be,  is  one  of  mag- 
nificent importance. 

Shall  the  supply  be  gathered  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  where  the  quality  is  generally  considered 
to  be  above  suspicion,  or  shall  it  be  taken  from  the 
River  Thames,  from  some  distant  natural  lake,  or 
from  some  great  reservoir  produced  by  damming  up 
the  waters  in  a valley  ? 

A deep  well  supply  has  its  fascinations  ; and  if 
the  quantity  needed  were  anything  but  so  enormous, 
probably  there  would  be  room  for  very  little  argu- 
ment against  it,  but  the  interference  with  the  under- 
ground waters  from  whence  the  vast  supply  would 
be  drawn  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  the  possible 
consequences  are  alarming. 

That  deep  well  waters  as  public  supplies  produce  a 
lower  death-rate  than  waters  collected  from  fairly  pure 
rivers  carefully  stored  and  efficiently  filtered,  casteris 
paribus,  has  never  been  shown.  The  natural  drink 
of  man  must  have  been  taken  from  springs,  rivers, 
and  surface  waters  ; but  then  the  savage  did  not 
pollute  his  rivers  as  does  civilised  man. 

I am  one  of  those  who  believe  for  many  reasons  in 
a lake  or  river  supply  to  London,  rather  than  a deep 


well  supply,  accompanied,  of  course,  with  efficient 
filtration. 

The  actual  forces  at  work  in  a well  constructed 
filter  are  somewhat  complicated.  All  particulate 
matters,  including  living  germs,  are  strained  out  from 
the  water  as  cotton  wool  will  strain  them  out  of  the 
air,  or  if  any  pass  through  they  must  be  of  that  type 
which  can  withstand  contact  with  oxygen,  and 
therefore  not  of  the  morbid  or  disease-giving  kind. 
Further  than  this  straining  action,  if  the  filter  be 
constructed  partially  of  a porous  material,  and  not 
of  dense  non-porous  sand  grains,  the  filtering  water 
with  its  dissolved  impurities  streams  through  the 
pores  of  the  material  in  the  form  of  a mist  or  cloud. 

Whilst  in  this  finely-divided  condition,  the  oxygen 
resident  in  the  pores,' and  that  which  was  originally 
dissolved  in  the  water,  is  made  to  actually  touch,  and 
therefore  to  act  chemically  upon,  the.impure  matters. 
This  is  a process  of  wet  combustion,  and  by  it  the 
unwholesome  matters  are  positively  burnt  up  into 
innocuous  inorganic  substances.  Then  again,  at 
least  upon  the  surface  of  the  filter,  there  is  generally 
some  action  going  on  by  nitrification  brought  about 
by  the  intervention  of  certain  kinds  of  microscopic 
organisms.  It  is  claimed  by  some  bacteriologists 
that  this  latter  is  the  most  potent  agent  of  all. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  a filter  built  up  of  porous 
materials  is  not  a mere  strainer,  but  is,  when  well 
managed,  a real  purifier  of  impure  water. 

It  is,  however,  upon  the  action  of  flowing  waters 
upon  organic  compounds  in  solution,  and  upon 
germs  in  suspension,  that  I wish  now  to  dilate. 

The  question  how  far  an  individual  microbe  or 
pathogenic  germ,  say  a cholera  bacillus,  can  travel 
down  a river  (Mr.  Hawskley  says  it  travels  up)  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  interest.  In  my  opinion  its 
journey  is  a very  short  one. 

The  life  of  a microbe  is  ephemeral.  How  long  it 
may  be  I do  not  know,  but  judging  from  analogy,  l 
should  expect  it  to  be  exceedingly  short,  probably 
only  a few  hours.  Furthermore,  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  a pathogenic  germ  would  keep  up 
its  properties  as  a deleterious  ferment  even  for  more 
than  the  briefest  time,  when  the  pabulum  upon 
which  it  was  trained  and  brought  up,  and  the 
natural  environment  of  its  existence,  are  as  greatly 
altered  as  from  that  of  typhoid  or  choleraic  excre- 
ment, in  the  darkness  and  deoxidised  conditions 
within  the  intestinal  canal,  to  the  light,  and  whole- 
some oxygenised  fluids  and  gases  which  surround  it 
in  a river  or  stream. 

Each  tiny  blade  of  grass  submerged  in  every 
watercourse,  and  each  spray  and  leaflet  of  every 
aquatic  plant,  is  in  itself  a delicate  apparatus  for  the 
elaboration  and  liberation  of  oxygen— oxygen  in  a 
most  potent  form.  When  the  sun  is  pouring  his 
rays  down  into  the  depths  of  pond,  lake,  or  river, 
little  streamlets  of  oxygen  bubbles  may  be  seen, 
rising  from  thence  to  the  surface. 

These,  together  with  sunlight  and  fresh  air  ad 
libitum,  constitute  a marvellous  natural  laboratory 
for  the  purification  of  noxious  matters. 

Again,  we  have  to  recognise  the  beneficial  action 
of  the  higher  forms  of  microbic  life,  forms  of  living 
organisms  which  Pasteur  first  taught  us  delight  in 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  the  so-called  nitrifying  germs. 
These  form  a vast  army,  and  nobody  can  calculate 
the  amount  of  good  work  they  do. 

In  consequence  of  my  belief  in  the  enormity  of  the 
power  of  the  purifying  agents  naturally  at  work  in 
rivers  and  streams,  I am  all  the  more  anxious  that 
they  should  be  kept  free  from  pollution,  for  in  the 
matter  of  pollution,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  last 
feather  may  break  the  camel's  back.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  the  balance  of 
power  lies  on  the  side  of  impurity,  the  forces  of 
Nature  will  take  another  route,  and  purification  will 
be  reached  through  noxious  putrefaction.  Thus  the 
same  end  will  be  attained — namely,  the  pulling  down 
of  complex  organic  compounds,  and  the  building  up 
from  the  old  materials  new  and  simpler  inorganic 
substances,  fit  food  for  vegetable  life. 

However  we  go  to  work,  Nature  will  have  her 
way — purification,  absolute  and  perfect,  will  be  the 
ultimatum. 

All  waters  are  at  some  time  rendered  impure,  and 
all  impure  waters  in  time  become  pure.  “ Once 
polluted,  always  polluted,"  is  a phrase  indulged  in 
by  an  eminent  chemist ; it  is  a statement,  however, 
which  is  dangerously  misleading,  for  probably  every 
drop  of  water  upon  the  earth's  surface  has  passed 
through  the  intestinal  canals  of  animals  over  and 
over  again,  and  will  so  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of 
all  things.  Arthur  Angell,  Ph.D.,  F.S.C., 
County  Laboratory,  Southampton. 


taken  to  a “ quarter  point,"*  the  unit  by  which 

tae  course  ot  a snip  is  determined  at  sea 
(and  this  practical  application  of  the  mariner's 
compass  to  the  axis  of  a church  is  not  in- 
appropriate when  the  analogy  between  its  nave 
and  a ship — Latin  Navis,  Greek  vavg, — is  borne  in 
mind)  then  ten  churches  agree  with  the  present 
dedication,  allowance  being  made  in  some  cases  for 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  style  of 
reckoning,  including  the  church  of  Orchard  Portman, 
Somerset,  with  Norman  remains,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael ; and  twenty-two  do  not  so  agree  ; and 
of  the  remaining  number,  either  I have  been  unable’ 
so  far  to  ascertain  that  any  day  in  the  Calendar  has 
been  assigned  to  the  names  of  the  personages 
connected  with  them,  or  their  dedication  is  unknown. 
The  first  test  proposed  by  your  correspondent  as 
an  easy  one  would  doubtless  be  reliable  were  there 
no  question  of  re-dedication  to  be  considered,  and 
it  is  just  that  foreign  influence,  with  little  or  no. 
sympathy  for  orientation,  acting  upon  the  British 
Church  to  which  he  alludes,  which  has  produced  it 
is  thought  in  so  many  cases  what  I venture  to  think 
the  original  builders  would  have  regarded  as  an 
anomaly— viz. , the  want  of  agreement  between  the 
day  of  orientation  and  that  of  dedication.  With 
respect  to  the  subject  of  the  angles  of  sunrise  gene- 
rally I may  remark  that  the  azimuth  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  depends  upon  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  that 
neitherof  these  quantities  has  changed  appreciably,  for 
the  purpose  under  consideration,  in  historic  times, 
therefore  by  reference  to  any  azimuth  tables  the  true 
bearing  of  thesunat  rising,  as' distinguished  from  the 
apparent  bearing  which  is  the  result  of  refraction, 
can  be  obtained  for  any  day  within  the  limits  of 
latitude  given  by  such  tables,  and  the  angles  so 
obtained  would  have  been  the  same  at  the  date  of 
erection  of  our  earliest  churches — i.e. , the  points  of 
sunrise  now,  as  then,  would,  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  laying  down  the  axis  of  a church  on  the  ground, 
be  identical. 

With  regard  to  Welsh  churches  I may  add  that 
the  name  of  the  Saint  connected  with  the  church  is- 
incorporated  with  the  place-name,  as  is  thought  to 
be  the  case  at  Llanthony,  in  many  other  instances — 
e.g.,  Llangattock  is  the  church  of  St.  Cadoc, 
Llanilltyd  the  church  of  St.  Illtyd,  two  names  not 
found  in  the  Calendars  at  my  disposal,  but  the  rule 
for  orientation  seems  to  be  in  operation  there  as  in 
England,  for  in  five  Welsh  churches  which  have 
been  noted  no  two  are  alike,  and  there  is  a difference 
of  as  much  as  40  deg.  between  one  axis  directed  to 
the  north  of  east  and  another  to  the  south  of  that 
point. 

The  use  of  a shadow  cast  by  a pole  at  sunrise  for 
determining  the  line  of  the  axis  of  a church  by  its 
builders  is  obviously  open  to  this  objection,  that 
different  lines  on  the  same  day  would  be  given  in 
this  way  in  different  localities,  although  in  the  same 
latitude  ; for,  in  the  case  of  one  church-site  on  a 
plain  and  another  in  a valley  running  north  and 


THE  ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Loftus 


Brock,*  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  although  the 
three  churches  alluded  to  as  connected  with  St. 
John  Baptist  by  orientation  are  doubtless  the  most 
suitable  to  illustrate  the  subject,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  examples,  in  the  list  of  forty  (in 
which  no  other  church  dedicated  to  that  Saint  occurs), 
of  orientation  being  connected  with  the  present 
dedication,  as  he  would  seem  to'imply? 

If,  in  nautical  terms,  the  bearing  of  a church  is 


south,  the  hill  in  the  latter  case  may  shut  out  the 
sun  for  an  hour  or  more  after  its  time  of  rising  on 
the  plain,  so  that  the  two  shadows  would  not  be 
parallel  with  each  other — in  other  words,  the  bearings 
of  the  two  axes  would  show  a difference  of  many 
degrees,  although  presumably  referring  to  the  same 
day. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  I am  inclined  to  the 
view  that  our  forefathers  would  not  have  been  satis-  . 
fied  with  this  method,  and  would  have  preferred  the 
point  of  the  true  bearing  of  the  sun  at  rising  as 
determined  by  calculation  rather  than  by  local 
observation.  1 

The  whole  of  the  forty  cases  recorded  lie  within 
the  points  of  sunrise,  at  the  summer  and  winter 
solstices  respectively,  although,  in  some  instances, 
approaching  very  near  those  limits,  which,  as 
your  correspondent  justly  remarks,  in  referring 
to  the  sunrising  as  generally  determining  the  line  of 
the  axis,  "is  sufficient  to  account  for  almost  all  the 
differences  of  position  that  are  found  to  exist,"  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom  cannot  be  doubted,  for  if 
the  subject  is  worked  out,  it  must,  it  is  thought,  be 
connected  eventually  with  an  earlier  custom — viz., 
that  of  occidentation. 

To  those  who  may  wish  practically  to  pursue  the 
matter  further,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the 
following  simple  requisites  are  thought  to  be  sufficient  ■ 
to  enable  anyone  to  do  so.  A well-adjusted  com-  ] 
pass  sufficiently  large  to  show  each  of  the  360  deg. 
of  the  circle,  a set  of  azimuth  tables,  a knowledge 
of  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  of  the  mag- 
netic variation  which  is  now  westward  for 
the  United  Kingdom  ; this  is  published  annually  in 
Whitaker's  and  other  almanacs;  and  a reference  to 
a chart  of  magnetic  curves  of  equal  variation  is  also 
desirable.  The  azimuth  tables  are  prepared  with 
astronomical  refinement,  and  if  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  is  desired  in  taking  the  bearing  of  a church,  1 
a reference  to  the  present  pole  star,  Alpha  Ursse 
Minoris.  will  be  necessary;  but  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing a mason’s  line,  an  operation  with  which  many  of 
your  readers  must  be  familiar,  the  corrected  compass 
bearing  will  probably  be  found  to  be  sufficient.  I may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that-the  subject  of  “The 
Occidentation  and  Orientation  of  places  of  Divine 
worship,"  and  some  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  it,  such  as  the  want  of  coincidence  in  the 


* See  Builder  for  January  7,  p.  17.  This  and  Mr. 
Jones's  letter  on  the  same  subject  have  been  unavoidably 
delayed  for  want  of  space. 


ire  thirty-two  points  in  the  mariner’s  compass, 
“quarter  point"  would  be  barely  3 deg. 
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lines  of  the  axes  of  nave  and  chancel  in  many  cases, 
is  being  more  fully  considered  in  the  pages  of  The 
Messenger  (Robert  Banks  & Son)  for  November  and 
January,  and  is  to  be  concluded  in  a future  number. 

J.  Houghton  Spencer. 
Taunton,  January  9,  1893. 


SiR, — A systematic  investigation  of  the  orientation 
of  churches  in  England  is  a work  which  should  be 
■undertaken,  and  in  part  furtherance  of  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock’s  suggestion  (see  Builder,  January  7,  1893, 
p.  17)  I give  below  a table  of  four  Saints'  days  with 
the  horizontal  angle  of  sunrise  calculated  for 
latitude — 50  deg.,  53  deg.,  and  56  deg.  North — 
and  also  for  the  years  1700,  1400,  and  1000 
a.d.  The  days  have  been  selected,  not  on  account 
•of  the  importance  of  the  four  Saints,  but  as  best 
fitted  for  exemplifying  the  marked  effect  latitude  has 
upon  days  falling  near  the  winter  and  summer 
solstices,  with  but  little  influence  near  the  equinoxes; 
and  the  fact  that  under  the  gradually  increasing 
error  of  the  Julian  Calendar  and  the  subsequent 
correction  in  1752,  the  maximum  effect  falls  upon 
■days  near  the  equinoxes. 


Approximate  Horizontal  Angle  of  Sunrise,  North 
or  South  of  True  East. 


. h5  j= 

Dedication  | 5 tt 
and  Date. 

iJ 

New 

Style 

Old 

Style. 

A.  D. 
1400. 
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1 
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6 oN 
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8 35  N 
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Sept.  29. 
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9 30  S 
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12  10  s 
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9 15  s 
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33  toS 

38  oS 

ss° 

41  20  s 

40  40  s 

41  15  S 

5<J 

45  15  S 

44  30  s 

44  50  S 

45  10  S 

The  preparation  of  a more  comprehensive  table 
l involves  considerable  labour,  and  before  such  a work 
i is  entered  upon  is  it  sufficiently  realised  that  any 
I such  table  is  bound  only  to  give  the  astronomical 
or  theoretical  angle  of  sunrise  in  a given  latitude 
I on  a given  day?  Whereas,  is  it  not  more  than 
likely  that  the  old  builders  would  prefer  to  lav  down 
the  axis  of  their  church  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
watching  for  the  sun  to  peep  over,  say  a range  of 
distant  hills  upon  the  morning  of  the  day  dedicated 
; to  the  Saint,  and  assuming  the  site  to  be  in  a 
hollow,  the  difference  in  such  a case  between  astro- 
nomical and  the  visible  sunrise  might  easily  amount 
; to  several  degrees  horizontal  measurement? 

Also,  although  it  sounds  so  easy,  how  is  true  North 
1 (to  be  found  by  the  many  investigators  of  the 
.■subject?  Mr.  Houghton  Spencer  (see  Builder, 

December  24,  1892,  p.  504)  uses — — ordnance  maps 
2500 

l>y  which,  if  not  by  larger  ordnance  maps,  all  angles 
I obtained  by  a magnetic  compass  alone,  should  be 
•checked  ; for  the  compass  is  not  only  liable  to  yearly 
I variation  (now  slowly  reverting  once  again  to 
(true  North),  but  also  varies  in  different  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  and  would  on  any  one  day 
1 make  an  appreciable  difference  in,  say,  Durham, 

I Dover,  and  Truro.  The  present  Pole  Star,  too,  may 
! be  one  and  a half  degrees  East  or  West  of  North, 
.according  to  the  sidereal  time  of  the  observation, 
and  to  a still  greater  degree  800  years  ago. 

Whatever  mode  you  now  adopt  for  finding  the 
cardinal  points,  the  observation  requires  adjustment, 
and  there  is  a consequent  liability  to  error,  and  be  it 
remembered  precisely  the  same  difficulties  must  have 
I arisen  when  the  churches  were  originally  set  out. 

Jan.  10,  1893.  Francis  E.  Jones. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  correspondent's 
letter  in  the  Builder  for  January  14,  the  best  system 
I of  construction  for  concrete,  or  fire-resisting  floors, 
j will,  as  heretofore  and  probably  for  some  time  to 
•come,  be  a matter  of  opinion  only.  Proof  positive 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  floor  of  the  kind 
under  usual  conditions,  and  viewed  from  different 
standpoints,  has  yet  to  be  determined,  and  will  only 
be  decided  when  a series  of  exhaustive,  trials  is  made 
of  all  the  apparently  best  systems,  under  circum- 
stances , entirely  free  from  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal interest.  Floors  in  which  concrete  is 
the  main  feature  have  been  constructed  in  many 
ways  ; each  finds  its  advocates,  and  each 
possesses  advantages  which  constitute  its  best 
recommendation,  but  are  absent  in  others.  More- 
over, what  is  essential  for  a residential  dwelling  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  buildings  of  the  warehouse 
class,  and  vice  versa.  For  instance,  solid  concrete 
is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  sound,  therefore 
most  unpleasant  for  the  floors  of  a dwelling-house, 
while  this  is  a matter  of  little  consequence  for  the 
floors  of  many  othef  buildings.  Again,  for  buildings 


containing  large  quantities  of  inflammable  goods, 
ordinary  concrete  is  not  a good  material  to  withstand 
an  excessive  and  continuous  heat.  The  ceiling,  or 
the  underside  of  floors,  is  obviously  more  subject  to 
intense  heat  during  a conflagration  than  the  upper 
portion,  or  floor  proper,  which  is  often  inundated 
with  water,  causing  the  solid  concrete  to  be  under- 
going two  extremes  of  temperature  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  may  be  this,  in  a degree,  that  causes  portions 
of  the  concrete  to  come  down  in  masses,  and  to 
make  concrete  floors  a source  of  anxiety  to  firemen. 
This  points  to  the  necessity  of  using  some  other 
material  for  the  underside  of  certain  floors,  resulting  in 
the  adoption  of  clay  tiles,  bricks,  orlintols,  resting  on 
iron  girders  (the  girders  encased)  with  concrete 
deposited  thereon  to  form  the  upper  portion.  For 
residential  dwellings  there  is  not  so  great  a necessity 
for  this  form  of  floor,  because  the  heat  could  never 
be  so  intense  as  it  might  be  in  warehouses  when  on 
fire.  The  walls  of  ordinary  dwellings  are  scarcely  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  carry  the  heavy  dead-weight 
which  concrete  floors  of  a slab  form  necessitate — i.c. , 
if  over  10  or  12  ft.  between  bearings.  Flat  concrete 
slabs  to  carry  ordinary  weights,  up  to  12  ft.  between 
bearings  are  quite  safe  if  only  a very  moderate  thick- 
ness, but  much  care  and  caution  are  required  in 
their  construction. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  slab  floors — and  the 
wider  the  span  the  greater  the  objection — is  the 
necessity  of  a rigid  staging  or  centreing  to  support 
the  heavy  mass  of  concrete,  and  without  deflection, 
until  it  has  set,  and  the  greater  the  distance  between 
bearings  the  longer  has  the  staging  to  remain  before 
it  can  be  removed,  oftentimes  causing  much  delay 
and  inconvenience. 

For  a groined  or  arched  section  of  floor,  the  cost 
of  staging  is,  as  a result,  also  increased. 

For  fireproof,  or  fire-resisting  floors — for  no-  ordi- 
nary building  can  be  made  absolutely  fireproof — the 
following  requirements  are,  I submit,  necessary  for 
residential  buildings,  before  their  general  adoption 
in  place  of  wood  may  be  anticipated. 

1st. — The  floor  and  ceiling  portions  divided  or  dis- 
connected, so  far  as  practicable,  to  deaden  sound 
and  avoid  rupture  if  subject  to  a conflagration, 
arising  from  the  upper  and  under  portions  forming 
one  mass  and  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature. 

2nd. — The  formation  of  chambers,  continuous 
tubes,  or  cavities,  as  a result  of  this  disconnexion 
(and  which  shall  be  accessible  at  different  points)  to 
admit  of  ventilation,  and  provide  channels  for  gas- 
pipes,  water-pipes,  electric  light  wires,  &c. 

3rd. — The  ceiling  portion  to  be  of  burnt  clay  tiles, 
bricks,  slabs,  or  other  materials  capable  of  with- 
standing great  heat. 

4th. — The  distribution  of  materials  in  the  best 
form,  due  regard  being  had  to  cost,  weight,  strength, 
simplicity  of  construction,  and  durability;  wrought 
or  rolled  iron  being  admissible  if  efficiently  pro- 
tected from  heat,  and  it  is  proved  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  desired  results. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  fireproof  floors  will 
ever  be  possible  at  the  same  price  as  common  wood 
floors,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great,  while  the 
gain  from  durability  and  healthfulness  would  render 
them  cheaper  if  they  cost  double  or  treble  those 
made  of  wood.  The  sense  of  safety  which  they 
bring  about,  too,  is  a consideration,  and  if  only  as 
elements  of  safety  in  cases  of  large  conflagrations, 
their  general  adoption  should  be  seriously  considered, 
and  every  possible  information  obtained  and  given 
the  public  relative  thereto.  If  the  matter  of  fire- 
proof floors  and  the  condition  of  existing  wood 
floors  were  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  and  series  of  experiments,  there  would  be 
found,  I submit,  as  much  reason  for  giving  public 
information  and  advise  relative  thereto — and  for  the 
same  reason — as  the  publication  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  its  many  sanitary  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  the  model  by-laws  which  it  prints 
and  distributes  to  assist  local  authorities  in  dealing 
therewith.  Thomas  Potter. 

A Iresford. 


SOME  ANCIENT  WALL  PAINTINGS. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  two  letters 
on  this  subject  that  have  been  recently  published  in 
the  Builder,  and  in  which  my  name  has  appeared. 
With  your  permission,  and  to  save  space,  I will 
reply  to  both  letters  at  once. 

Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A. , writing  in  your  issue 
of  January  7 in  reference  to  my  communication  of 
November  19,  1892,  which  1 had  the  honour  to 
make  to  you  respecting  the  Canterbury  wall  paint- 
ings, says  he  "fears  Mr.  Newman  has  not  been 
careful  as  to  his  facts."  This  is  so  serious  a 
charge  that  I will  reply  to  it  at  first  by  balancing 
Mr.  Neale's  fear  by  my  own  hope  that  he  does  not 
mean  what  he  says  ; if  he  does,  however,  I must 
point  out  that  his  objection  to  my  communication 
is  surely  on  a question  of  terms  and  not  of  facts, 
for  the  facts,  on  Mr.  Neale's  own  showing,  are  pre- 
cisely neither  more  nor  less  than  I apprehended, 
for  I derived  them  from  the  same  "excellent 
description " of  his  work  that  he  has  drawn  so 
largely  upon  in  his  letter.  I ventured  to  call  Mr. 
Neale's  work  on  the  Eastbridge  wall  paintings 
" structural  restoration. " Mr.  Neale  prefers  "pre- 
servation." Well  and  good,  only  if  so,  the  wall 
painting  has  not  been  preserved  or  I should  scarcely 
have  been  asked  to  try  and  preserve  it.  That  is 
all.  I never  disputed  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Neale’s 


work  as  far  as  the  structural  restoration  or  preser- 
vation went,  though  how  far  the  use  of  the  " old 
Portland  cement  " would  tend  to  preserve  the  paint- 
ing might  be  open  to  discussion,  but  suffice  that 
Mr.  Neale  has  admitted  that  the  "method  pur- 
sued for  the  preservation  of  the  paintings  was  some- 
what hazardous." 

Mr.  Neale  trusts  that  my  preservative  solution 
"will  notact  in  the  manner  of  many  other  solutions, 
and  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  paintings."  I 
sincerely  trust  so  too.  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  asks  me 
in  his  letter  of  your  issue  3rd  December,  1892,  as  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  preservative  solu- 
tion I have  used,  and  Mr.  Neale  remarks  in  his 
letter  that  " perhaps  " I will  satisfy  your  readers  on 
this  point.  I reply  I shall  be  most  happy  to  afford 
this  satisfaction  when  the  proper  time  arrives — i.e. , 
when  an  adequate  interval  has  elapsed  to  satisfy 
myself  whether  both  the  solution  and  the  method  of 
its  application  have  been  successful.  Until  this  time 
has  elapsed,  I must  continue  to  decline  to  publish 
my' method,  if  only  for  the  obvious  reason  that  un- 
qualified persons  with  partial  knowledge  might  do 
much  mischief,  for  which  I shall  in  a degree  be 
blamable. 

Mr.  Neale  agrees  "with  Mr.  Hope  as  to  the  sad 
fate  of  many  wall  paintings  owing  to  the  use  of  pre- 
servative solutions."  Will  both  gentlemen  permit  me 
the  luxury  of  mingling  my  tears  with  theirs  in 
these  antiquarian  regrets? 

Philip  H.  Newman. 

P.S. — Is  Mr.  Neale  aware  that  there  are  un- 
mistakable traces  of  actual  painting,  or  superficial 
restoration,  of  some  recent  date  on  the  work  at 
Eastbridge,  Canterbury,  we  are  discussing?  As  Mr. 
Neale  " saw  the  painting  recently,”  he  may  be  able 
to  tell  your  readers  when  this  vandalism  was  com- 
mitted. P.  H.  N. 


PRESENT  COST  OF  PLASTERERS’ 
WORK. 

Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Master 
Plasterers'  Association,  may  I be  allowed,  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  architects,  builders,  quantity  surveyors,  and  those 
interested,  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  con- 
siderably increased  allowance  when  estimating  for 
the  cost  of  plastering  under  present  circumstances  ? 

The  recent  increase  in  wages  from  9d.  to  94  d. 
only  amounts  to  about  5 per  cent.,  or,  taking  the 
various  allowances  payable  under  certain  conditions, 
to  7!  per  cent.,  a rise  which,  if  it  represented  the 
actual  facts,  would  be  of  little  consequence;  but, 
apart  from  this  nominal  rise,  the  actual  increase  is 
considerably  greater,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  unions  insist,  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  in  extracting  an  all-round  wage  of  9M. , in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a very  considerable  proportion 
of  their  members  are  not  competent  workmen,  and 
even  if  willing,  are  not  able  to  earn  the  money 
demanded,  as  they  (the  unions)  accept,  without  ques- 
tion or  enquiry  as  to  competency,  all  who  apply  to 
join  their  body,  and  as  is  naturally  the  case,  the 
worse  the  workman,  the  more  anxious  he  is  to  be 
included  in  their  ranks. 

It  is  amusing  to  witness  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  dive  into  their  pockets  and  produce  their 
"tickets,"  although  in  many  instances  they  have 
but  the  remotest  acquaintance  with  the  craft  they 
profess  to  practise,  beyond  the  laying  trowel  or  the 
casting  brush. 

They  have  ceased  to  adhere  to  the  old  maxim  of 
"A  fair  day's  work  for  a fair  day's  pay."  The 
fair  wage  they  have,  but  the  fair  day's  work  they 
withhold. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disuse  of  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this  state  of  things,  lads  having  to  " pick  up"  the 
trade  as  best  they  may,  except,  perhaps,  where  they 
are  the  sons  of  plasterers  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  with  their  parents. 

There  are  beyond  doubt  honourable  exceptions 
to  the  foregoing,  but  as  all  practical  men  are  agreed, 
there  is  serious  falling  off  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  done,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  men  who  are  desirous  of  doing  a fair 
thing  are  checked  by  others,  and  informed  that  they 
will  be  reported  if  they  dare  to  exert  themselves 
beyond  their  fellows. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Master 
Plasterers’  Association, 

S.  Wright,  Secretary. 


LEAD-LINED  IRON  PIPES. 

Sir, — I see  there  is  a notice  in  the  Builder  for 
this  week  of  a lead-lined  iron  service  pipe,  as  having 
been  devised  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrington,  superin- 
tendent of  the  WakefieldWaterworks,  Massachusetts, 
and  that  a company  has  been  formed  out  there  to 
work  the  same.  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Brother  Jonathan  is  not  always  ahead  of  the  old 
country,  and  certainly  not  in  the  matter  of  lead- 
lined  iron  pipe,  for  I believe  that  an  exactly  similar 
pipe  has  been  made  in  Yorkshire  for  nearly  two 
years  by  Mr.  Edwin  Walker,  the  inventor  of  the 
"iron-encased  block  tin  pipe,"  known  as  the 
"Health”  pipe,  both  the  iron-encased  tin  and  the 
iron-encased  lead  pipes  being  made  in  the  same 
manner.  Both  these  pipes  have  been  extensively 
adopted  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  where  there  is  abundance  of  water  under 
great  pressure.  Justice. 
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CHEMISTRY.— III. 

PREPARATION  OF  HYDROGEN. 

HERE  are  many  ways  of  preparing 
hydrogen,  but  it  is  most  conveniently 
obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  sul- 
phuric (H2S04)  or  hydrochloric  (HC1)  acid, 
thus  : — 

2IICI  + Zn  = ZnClj  + Ho 
H2S04  + Zn  = ZnS04  + H2 
Instead  of  zinc,  iron  may  be  used  to  decompose 
the  acid,  thus  : — 

2HCI  + Fe  = FeClo  + H.. 

H2S04  + Fe  = FeS04  + FI., 

Hydrogen  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  electro- 
lytic decomposition  of  water,  the  water  being 
acidulated  with  a little  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to 
render  it  a better  conductor  of  electricity. 

2H20  = 02  + 2H2 

or  it  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  water  by 
means  of  metallic  sodium  (Na)  or  potassium  (K) 
2ll.,0  + Na^  = 2NaH0  + II« 

2H20  + K2=2KHO  + Ho" 

Experiments. — Group  2. 

Place  a few  small  pieces  of  granulated  zinc  in  a 
small  wide-mouthed  bottle  provided  with  a gas- 
tight  stopper  (preferably  a rubber  or  caoutchouc 
one)  through  which  pass  two  glass  tubes  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  one  a thistle-headed  funnel  tube,  the 
other  a conducting  tube  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
preparation  of  oxygen. 


F ig.3 

Pour  enough  water  down  the  funnel  tube  to  just 
cover  the  zinc,  and  then  down  the  same  tube  pour 
some  of  the  acid,  either  IIC1  or  moderately 
dilute  H2S04.  The  end  of  the  funnel  tube  should 
dip  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  order  that 
no  gas  may  escape  through  it.  Immediately  the 
acid  is  added,  bubbles  of  gas  will  rise  through  the 
water  in  which  the  conducting  tube  is  immersed, 
but  as  hydrogen  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with 
air,  the  first  portions  of  the  gas  driven  over  must 
not  be  collected.  Before  collecting  the  gas  for  use, 
fill  a test-tube  with  the  gas  and  then  apply  a light 
to  it,  holding  the  mouth  of  tne  test-tube  down- 
wards. If  a slight  explosion  occurs,  it  proves 
that  the  air  has  not  been  wholly  expelled  ; if, 
however,  the  gas  burns  quietly  the  hydrogen  may 
then  be  collected  over  water  in  the  same  way  as 
the  oxygen  was  collected. 

With  the  gas  thus  prepared  observe  the 
properties  of  hydrogen.  Note  that  the  gas  is 
colourless  and  odourless. 

Plunge  a lighted  taper  into  a jar  of  the  gas 
and  observe  that  while  the  gas  burns  at  the  mouth 
of  the  jar  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  at- 
mospheric oxygen,  yet  the  taper  is  immediately 
extinguished  by  being  plunged  into  the  middle  of 
the  jar  of  gas.  Hence  hydrogen  is  inflammable, 
but  is  not  a supporter  of  combustion. 

Ufa rs Ids  Test  for  Arsenic. 

If  an  acid  or  neutral  solution  of  any  arsenic 
compound  is  brought  into  contact  with  nascent 
hydrogen — i. e. , hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its 
liberation  from  a compound — a compound  called 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  (AsH3)  is  formed.  As 
this  compound  is  produced  and  easily  detected  in 
solutions  containing  very  small  quantities  of 
arsenic,  and  as  antimony  is  the  only  other  known 
substance  that  is  acted  upon  in  a similar  manner, 
the  production  of  this  compound  is  adopted  as  a 
test  for  all  substances  suspected  of  containing 
arsenic. 


The  following  is  a simple  method  of  applying 
the  test : — 


Fig.  4 

Arrange  an  apparatus  for  generating  hydrogen 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  outlet  tube  (A)  ot  which  is 
made  of  hard  glass  tube  instead  of  ordinary  glass, 
in  order  to  withstand  heat  better.  Cause  a 
moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  the  manner 
previously  described.  Place  a cloth  round  the 
bottle  in  case  of  explosion,  and  when  all  the  air 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  apparatus  apply  a light 
to  the  jet  at  which  the  hydrogen  is  issuing.  To 
fill  the  test-tube  for  ascertaining  whether  all  the 
air  has  been  expelled,  it  is  necessary  to  tilt  up  the 
hydrogen  apparatus  in  such  a way  that  the  test- 
tube  may  be  filled  while  held  in  an  almost 
vertical  position.  If  the  test  - tube  is  held 
horizontally  it  is  impossible  to  completely  fill 
the  test-tube  with  hydrogen  ; a little  air  always 
remains  in  it,  and  consequently  it  seems 
impossible  to  completely  expel  the  air  from  the 
generating  apparatus.  If  preferred,  the  glass  tube 
may  be  bent  upwards  at  right  angles  before  making 
the  experiment.  Now  hold  a cold  piece  of  por- 
celain in  the  burning  jet  of  gas  in  such  a way  that 
the  flame  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  porcelain. 

If  any  stain  is  produced  the  materials  are  impure- 
and  cannot  be  employed  for  this  test ; if,  however, 
no  stain  is  produced  both  the  zinc  and  acid  may 
be  considered  free  from  arsenic.  In  the  latter 
case  some  of  the  solution  suspected  to  contain 
arsenic  may  be  poured  down  the  funnel-tube  into 
the  generating  bottle.  Again  depress  the  cold 
porcelain  into  the  flame.  If  any  arsenic  was 
present  in  the  suspected  solution  a brownish- 
black  stain  possessing  a metallic  lustre  will  be 
produced  on  the  porcelain. 

The  slain  produced  by  the  antimony  compound 
(SbH3)  is  a deep  dull  black.  The  two  stains 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  one  another, 
however,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  arsenical 
stain  is  readily  soluble  in  a solution  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  or  bleaching  powder,  while  that 
produced  by  antimony  is  almost  unaffected  by  it. 
If  only  a portion  of  the  stain  is  soluble,  it  indi- 
cates, of  course,  that  both  arsenic  and  antimony 
were  present.  If  a stain  is  produced  on  the  por- 
celain, the  gas  should  be  extinguished  and  the 
hard  glass  tube  should  then  be  heated  near  the 
middle  by  a Bunsen  gas  flame,  when  a garlic 
odour  will  be  emitted  if  arsenic  was  present,  and 
in  the  colder  part  of  the  tube  a metallic  mirror 
should  be  produced,  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  arseniuretted  or  antimoniuretted  hydrogen. 

If  both  are  present,  two  rings  or  mirrors  will 
appear  in  the  tube  and  may  then  be  distinguished 
from  one  another  ; they  are,  however,  somewhat 
alike,  and  when  only  one  mirror  is  produced  it  is 
impossible  for  an  inexperienced  operator  to  say 
with  certainty  whether  it  is  due  to  arsenic  or 
antimony. 

This  test  is  usually  applied,  with  others,  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic  in  wall  papers,  and  other 
commercial  substances.  One  method  for  obtaining 
the  arsenic  present  in  the  wall-paper  into  solution 
is  to  cut  the  wall-paper  into  strips  and  soak  some 
of  these,  first  in  a little  pure  dilute  ammonia, 
when, if  Scheel’s  green — i.e. , copper  arsenite — was 
used  for  colouring  the  paper,  a blue  colour  will  be 
imparted  to  the  solution  ; finally,  an  excess  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  found  to  be  free  from  arsenic 
is  added  to  the  solution.  The  strips  of  paper 
should  be  allowed  to  soak  for  some  time  in  the 
acid  solution,  which  may  be  warmed  slightly  to 
accelerate  the  rate  of  solubility  of  the  arsenic 
compound.  The  solution  may  then  be  poured  off 
and  tested  in  the  manner  described  above.  It  is, 
however,  better  to  place  some  pieces  of  the  paper 
or  other  material  to  be  tested  directly  into  the 
bottle  in  which  the  hydrogen,  free  from  arsenic,  is 
1 being  generated  without  subjecting  it  to  any 


previous  treatment,  but  it  requires  some  little! 
manipulative  skill  to  do  this  without  exploding  1 
the  gas  and  yet  to  re-light  the  hydrogen  jet . 
sufficiently  quickly  to  detect  any  traces  of  arseni- 1 
uretted  hydrogen  that  would  be  immediately  driven  . 
over.  In  order  to  detect  very  minute  traces  of  1 
arsenic,  several  further  precautions  which  it  would  I 
be  useless  to  describe  here  must  be  observed. 

Reinsch’s  Test  for  Arsenic. 

A simpler  test  for  arsenic  inwall  papers,  &c.,\ 
than  the  above  is  the  following,  which  is  known, 
as  Reinsche’s  test : — 

Boil  a small  slip  of  bright  copper  foil  in  a test-si 
tube  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ; if  the  metal  : 
remains  perfectly  bright  and  no  deposit  can  be! 
seen  upon  it,  the  materials  may  be  regarded  as  n 
free  from  arsenic.  Now  re-boil  these  materials il 
with  some  ot  the  supposed  arsenical  substance.  t 
If  arsenic  was  present  a grey  film  will  appear  on  1 
the  copper.  If  a grey  deposit  is  thus  obtained,! 
the  copper  strip  containing  it  should  be  removed,! 
washed,  dried,  and  gently  heated  in  a small  hard-! 
glass  tube.  If  the  grey  deposit  was  caused  by 
arsenic,  it  will  oxidise  and  sublime  on  the  cooler c 
parts  of  the  tube  in  the  from  of  minute  white  1 
cr^tals  of  arsenious  oxide. 

Both  Marsh’s  test  and  Reinsch’s  test  arer 
capable  of  detecting  very  small  quantities  of< 
arsenic,  and  are  in  fact  the  two  tests  universally) 
employed  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  materials.) 
of  every  kind. 

Hydrogen  and  Oxygen. 

Hydrogen  forms  two  oxides,  viz.  : — 

Water  or  hydrogen  monoxide  H20 
Hydroxyl  ,,  ,,  dioxide  II203  1 


CHEMISTRY.— IV. 

WATER  H20. 

Composition. 

Pure  water  is  a compound  substance  consisting! 
of  the  two  elements  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination,  in  the  proportion  > 
of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Its  composition  may  be  determined  synthetic 
cally  by  exploding  a mixture  of  two  volumes  of  1 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  in  a stout,  graduated! 
glass  tube  (Fig.  5),  commonly  called  a eudiometer.' 
tube. 


The  tube  is  closed  at  one  end,  and  the  other 
end,  which  is  open,  is  immersed  in  a trough  o' 
mercury.  After  the  gases  have  been  admitted  ir. 
the  correct  proportions  so  as  to  about  half  fill  the 
tube,  this  open  end  is  lowered  yet  further  in  the 
mercury  until  it  presses  against  a caoutchouc  pan 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  I 

Into  the  tube,  near  the  closed  end,  are  fusees 
two  small  platinum  wires  which  almost  meet  in 
the  inside  of  the  tube.  These  two  wires  are  con' 
nected  with  an  induction  coil  or  a Leyden  jarj 
and  when  an  electric  spark  is  by  this  ineam 
passed  through  the  mixture,  a flash  of  light  may 
be  seen,  and  the  gases  expand  suddenly  (for  whicL 
reason  the  tube  should  never  be  more  than  haln 
filled  with  the  mixed  gases)  owing  to  the  greai 
heat  produced  by  the  combination. 

When  the  tube  cools,  the  water  produced  may 
be  seen  as  moisture  condensed  upon  the  sides  os 
the  tube,  and  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  tubi 
showing  that  a vacuum  has  been  produced.  1 
While  in  a state  of  vapour  the  water  will  occupy 
two-thirds  of  the  volume  that  would  have  bee> 
occupied  by  the  original  mixture  at  the  sama 
temperature,  that  is  to  say  three  volumes  of  th 
mixed  gases  only  occupy  two  volumes  whe 
chemically  combined. 
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When  condensed  to  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperature,  the  water  produced  only  occupies 
about  *roj3sth  part  of  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
mixed  elements. 

The  composition  of  water  may  also  be  ascer- 
tained by  its  analysis.  A simple  method  of 
effecting  this  is  to  invert  two  graduated  cylindrical 
glass  tubes  of  equal  size,  and  filled  with  water 
previously  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  over 
two  small  plates  or  slips  of  platinum  foil 
immersed  in  water  also  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


Connect  the  two  platinum  plates  to  a battery  of 
five  or  six  Daniel  Bunsen  or  Grove  cells  by  means 


when  a further  considerable  and  sudden  expansion 
occurs. 

This  fotce  of  expansion  is  almost  irresistible, 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  numberless  fractures 
which  occur  in  leaden  water-pipes  during  winter, 
for,  although  the  damage  is  not  discovered  until 
the  ice  thaws,  the  fracture  takes  place,  of  course^ 
immediately  the  water  freezes. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  that  ice  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  denser  water,  and,  therefore, 
that  deep  reservoirs  of  water  are  seldom  frozen 
completely  to  the  bottom  in  such  temperate 
climates  as  England  ; and  it  is  by  the  force  of 
expansion  that  huge  masses  of  rock  and  cliff  con- 
taining crevices  filled  with  water  are  split  asunder 
in  frosty  weather. 

Water  is,  therefore,  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  liquids  when  solidified  possess  a greater 
specific  gravity  in  the  solid  than  in  the  liquid 
condition.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  three  modi- 
fications are  : — Ice  = o‘9i7  (water— r-o).  Water 
= i'oo.  Steam  = 0*625  (air  = 1 ).  Bure  water  is 
accepted  as  the  unit  for  comparing  the  specific 
gravity  of  all  liquids  and  solids.  Air  is  most 
frequently  used  as  the  unit  standard  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases.  Water  is 
825  times  heavier  than  air. 

It  is  generally  found  that  in  converting  a solid 
into  a liquid,  or  a liquid  into  a gas,  a certain 
amount  of  heat  is  absorbed  in  altering  the  physical 
condition  of  the  substance  without  producing  any 
change  in  its  temperature. 

The  heat  which  disappears  in  this  way  is  termed 
latent  heat , and  .it  is  found  that  the  amount  of 
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city  in  passing  will  decompose  the  water  and 
cause  minute  bubbles  of  gas  to  appear  on  the 
platinum  plates.  These  bubbles  as  they  appear, 
are,  however,  rapidly  displaced  by  other  bubbles 
of  the  gas,  and  then  rise  in  the  inverted  tubes. 
Eventually  the  gas  which  rises  in  the  tube  over 
, the  platinum  plate  connected  with  the  negativ 


into  the  same  weight  of  water  at  o°  C.  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  that  water  at 
o°  C.  to  79°  C.,  or  would  raise  the  temperature  of 
seventy-nine  times  that  weight  of  water  i°  C. 

The  latent  heat  of  water  is,  therefore,  said  to  be 
seventy-nine  thermal  units. 

The  latent  heat  ‘ 
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volume  ot  that  which  rises  in  the  tube  connected  — 
with  the  positive  pole. 


When  one  of  the  tubes  is  nearly  filled  with  gas. 
the  electric  current  should  be  stopped.  By  re 
. moving  the  tube  which  contains  double  the  volume 
of  the  gas  in  the  remaining  tube,  and  applying  a 
light  to  its  mouth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  hydrogen. 

. By  means  of  a glowing  splinter  the  other  may 
. be  shown  to  contain  oxygen. 

As  oxygen  is  slightly  more  soluble  in  water 
than  hydrogen,  it  will  not  quite  equal  half  the 
volume  of  the  hydrogen.  Neither  of  the  gases  are 
soluble  in  the  water  to  any  great  extent. 

Another  excellent  method  for  determining  the 
composition  of  water  is  that  of  passing  pure,  dry, 
hydrogen  over  dry  copper  oxide  heated  to  red- 
ness. The  hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen 
in  the  copper  oxide  to  . form  water,  leaving 
metallic  copper. 

2CuO  + 2H0  = Cu2  + 2H20 

The  water  formed  (as  water  vapour)  is  con- 
, densed  and  accurately  weighed  when  cool. 

The  bulb  tube  containing  the  copper  okide  is 
also  weighed  when  cold  both  before  and  after  the 
experiment.  By  this  method  it  is  found  that 
approximately  for  every  16  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  lost  by  the  oxide,  18  parts  by  weight  of 
water  have  been  manufactured,  showing  that  water 
consists  proportionately  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
(atomic  weighty  16)  combined  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  (atomic  weight  = i). 


Physical  properties  of  Water. 

Pure  water  is  transparent  and  odourless,  and 
has  only  a pale  bluish  colour  when  seen  is  con- 

. siderabje  bu,k.  At  temperatures  between.  32“  and  purest  water  supplies  are  spring  waters,  notably 
212  rahr.  or  o and  ioo  Centigrade  it  is  a | among  which  is  the  Rabate  Fountain  of  Balmoral 


The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  536  thermal  units, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  water  and  ice,  all  this  heat 
can  be  regained  and  utilised  by  condensing  the 
steam. 

All  gases  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 
Hydrogen  and  oxygen  only  to  a slight  extent, 
carbon -dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  more 
so,  while  ammonia  and  . hydrochloric  acid  are 
very  soluble,  especially  in  cold  water.  As  a rule, 
gases  are  most  soluble  in  cold  water,  solids  in  hot 
water. 

Natural  Water  Supply. 

Water  is  never  found  pure  in  Nature,  but  its 
impurities  are  not  necessarily  injurious  to  health. 
In  fact,  pure  water  would  be  found  unsuitable  for 
drinking  purposes,  for  it  would  lack  the  small 
quantities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere  which  render  water 
palatable. 

Rain  I Rater. — Water  obtained  by  melting 
freshly  fallen  snow,  or  collecting  rain  water  as  it 
falls  in  clean  vessels,  at  a distance  from  any  house 
or  factory  is  the  purest  found  naturally,  but  even 
this  contains  dust  particles  and  oxygen  absorbed 
from  the  air.  It  would  be  wholesome,  but  insipid 
and  flat  to  the  taste.  For  washing  purposes  it 
would  be  excellent. 

If  collected  in  a town,  rain  water  would  con- 
tain many  impurities,  and  in  some  districts  would 
be  unwholesome  to  drink,  even  after  filtration. 

Spring  H aters  are  generally  very  good  for 
drinking,  although  some  of  them  are  rather  too 
hard  to  be  economical  washing  svaters.  Those 
occurring  in  granite  or  sandstone  districts  are  as  a 
rule  exceptionally  wholesome.  Some  of  our 


ever  much  organic  matter  a water  may  contain, 
it  is  always  rendered  harmless  by  complete  oxida- 
tion, for  by  it  the  organic  matter  is  completely 
decomposed,  the  carbon  forms  carbonic  acid  ; the 
hydrogen,  water  ; and  the  nitrogen,  nitrates  and 
nitrites. 

River  water  is,  however,  frequently  contami- 
nated so  continuously  and  to  such  a large  extent 
that  only  a partial  oxidisation  is  effected,  in 
which  case  the  water  is  unfit  for  drinking. 

Surface-well  waters  are  more  likely  to  be  pol- 
luted with-  sewage  than  that  from  any  other 
natural  source,  because  in  most  neighbourhoods 
where  such  wells  exist  the  soil  is  a gravelly  one 
with  a.  clay  subsoil.  The  consequence  is  that’ if 
the  layer  of  clay  sinks  a little  in  any  particular 
spot,  all  the  slops,  wash  waters,  and  drainings 
from  stables,  manure  or  refuse  heaps  sinks 
through  the  gravelly  soil,  and,  meeting  with  the 
clay,  soil  flows  along  it  until  it  reaches  the  lowest 
level  of  the  clay,  which  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  identical  with  the  well.  Even  if  the  clay  sub- 
soil is  perfectly  level,  the  waters  which  reach  it 
from  various  sources  must  become  mixed, 
although  not  to  such  a large  extent.  The 
drainings  are,  of  course,  purified  to  a certain 
extent  by  passing  through  the  gravel,  which  acts  as 
a very,  good  filter  ; but  the  oxidation  is  usually 
only  a partial  one,  the  layer -qA  gravel  not  being 
sufficiently, deep  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  water 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 
Professor  Church,  F.  R.S.,  in  his  useful  little 
book,  “ Plain  Words  about  Water,”  mentions- the 
following  case  of  a surface  well  that  came  under 
his  notice. 

“ In  a country  town  in  a back  lane  was  a small 
yard  with  several  cottages.  At  the  end  of  the 
yard  stood  a pump.  From  this  was  drawn 
occasionally  a scanty  supply  of  a liquid  miscalled 
water.  At  last  it  failed.  The  explanation  was 
soon  found.  The  owner  of  the  adjoining  house 
had  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  a water 
closet,  putting  an  earth  closet  instead.  Since 
that  change  the  water  in  the  yard  pump  fails, 
except  in  very  wet  weather.” 

Deep  well  waters  are  usually  very  good  for 
drinking,  because  all  the  organic  matter  in  the 
rain  water  which  supplies  them,  by  passing 
through  thick  layers  of  sandy  or  rocky  soil,  be- 
comes completely  oxidised.  Care  must,  however, 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  surface  water  finding  its 
way  into  the  well  near  the  top.  Unfortunately, 
deep  well  waters  not  infrequently  contain  a 
large  amount  of  lime  and  magnesian  salts, 
dissolved  from  the  soil  through  which  the  water 
has  passed.  Although  these  salts  within  certain 
limits  have  not  been  proved  to  be  prejudicial  to- 
health,  they  at  least  render  the  water  unsuitable 
for  washing  purposes. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  New  "Municipal  Lodging  - house,  ” 
erected  by  the  London  County  Council  in  Parker- 
street,  Drury-lane,  is  to  be  opened  for  business  this 
Saturday,  January,  28.  A private  view  of  the 
establishment  was  given  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
last.  The  building  has  been  erected  at  the  instance 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee  of 
the  Council.  The  establishment  has  been  prepared 
to  accommodate  326  men  with  lodgings.  They  wilE 
be  housed  in  separate  compartments,  which  are 
8 ft.  high,  7 ft.  long,  and  4 ft.  wide.  The  building 
is  lit  by  electricity.  The  house  also  contains  a 
large  general  room,  a kitchen,  a library,  a shop  for 
the  sale  of  cheap  provisions,  a lavatory  fitted  with 
baths,  and  a number  of  lockers  for  the  lodgers. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Committee,  Alderman  Beachcroft  ex- 


. plained  that  in  1890  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
liouid  ° ‘ - I ••***'-“ 'o  vt.v,  i.ciu/a.v.  x oimtam  of  Balmoral  ing  Classes  Committee  of  the  last  Council,  made  an 

, , in  Scotland,  which  is  said  to  contain  less  than  one  j inquiry  into  the  common  lodging-house  accommoda- 

neateci  abo\e  these  temperatures  at  the  j grain  of  solid  matter  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  tion  in  London.  They  found  that  there  were  some 


ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  it  becomes  a 
colourless,  invisible  gas  which  is  decomposed  into 
its  constituent  elements  if  heated  to  a sufficiently 
high  temperature. 

The  boiling  point  of  water  is  found  to  vary  with 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  boiling  point  is 
1°  C.  lower  for  every  1,080  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Thus,  by  noting  the  temperature  at  which  water 
l>oils,  an  aeronaut  can  ascertain  his  altitude  above 
the  earth. 

Similarly  the  temperature  at.  which  water  boils 
in  a deep  mine  is  higher  than  212°  F. 

When  gradually  cooled  from  its  ordinary 
temperature,  water  contracts  regularly  until  it 
reaches  a temperature  of  39*4°  F.  or  4°  C.,  at 
which  temperature  it  ceases  to  contract.  The 
maximum  density  which  water  can  acquire  is, 
therefore,  reached  when  it  is  cooled  to  4°  C.  ' ' 


If 

cooled  below  Ih.s  temperature  the  water  ixpavk  ...  ^ „„„  JraIl  oxyEen, 

until  it  reaches  the  freezing  point  (32“  F.  or  0°  C.)  | which,  by  oxidising  it,  renders  it  harmless.  How- 


1 one  gallon  of  tion  i 

the  water.  ( 900  of  these  houses,  accommodating  over  30,000 

River  J Rater. — Most  of  the  rivers  of  England  1 Persons-  The  members  of  the  Committee  inspected 
are  supplied  by  rain  water  which  has  passed  over  : many  of  the  'vorst  of  these  houses,  as  well  as  some- 
cultivated,  grazing,  or  inhabited  land,  from  which  ! 7 the  bcst-  «*>  “ “ ,Ihc  "Ts‘  he  cobld  “>1 
it  may  take  up  matter  injurious  to  health  Bv  5“  "°  adequately  <kp»*  the  misery  ot 

■ J .i,  Tv  I them.  Subsequently  the  Committee  visited  seven 

r j 1 1 'egotable  matter,  with  j i0dging--h0Uses  in  Glasgow,  started  by  the  munici- 

refuse  heaps,  with  natural  or  artificial  manure,  or  j pality,  which  were  not  only  remunerative,  but  had 

in  no  way  interfered  with  private  enterprise.  As 
a result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Committee, 
they  recommended  the  Council  to  erect  a 
model  lodging-house  on  the  Parker-street  site,  and 
the  Council  approved  the  proposal.  The  work  of 
erecting  the  building  was  put  out  to  tender,  and 
the  cost  had  been  kept  within  the  amount  of  the 
contract — 14,300/.  The  furnishing  had  cost  1,250/. , 
and  with  the  addition  of  3,700/.,  the  value  of  the 
site,  and  r.ioo /.  for  architects’  commission,  &c.  .atotal 
of  20,350/.  was  reached.  To  secure  a return  of  3 per 
cent,  on  this,  and  such  a sinking  fund  as  would 
ordinarily  be  required  to  replace  the  cost  of  building 
in  eighty  years,  a yearly  gross  income  of  2,450/.  was 


artificial  manui 
with  the  sewage  and  slops  from  dwelling  houses, 
rain  water  is  liable  to  become  dangerously  con- 
taminated. 

It  is  said  that  such  diseases  as  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever  have  spread  through  whole  towns 
by  the  contamination  of  the  town  water  supply 
with  sewage  from  persons  suffering  from  these 
diseases. 

In  rivers,  however,  a natural  purification  is 
continually  carried  on,  for  as  the  water  charged 
with  organic  matter  is  hurried  along,  it  is  con- 
tinually brought  in  contact  with  fresh  oxygen, 
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required.  To  meet  this  the  Council  had  fixed  the 
charge  for  a bed  at  5d.  a night.  We  may  add  that 
over  one  end  of  the  large  sitting-room  is  a 
fresco  by  Mr.  Stewart  Carmichael  representing  " In- 
dustry." The  architects  of  the  buildings  are  Messrs. 
Gibson  & Russell.  We  gave  plans,  sections,  and 
detailed  description  of  the  building  in  our  number 
for  June  20,  1891. 

The  New  "Oxford,"  Oxford-stref.t,  W.— 
This  music  hall  or  theatre  of  varieties  will  shortly 
be  reopened,  after  having  been  rebuilt  under  the 
•direction  of  Messrs.  Wylson  & Long,  architects.  A 
private  view  of  the  building  was  given  on  the 
20th  inst.  The  arrangements  of  the  seating, 
exits,  & c. , seem  to  be  very  good,  and  the  gangways 
and  corridors  spacious.  There  are  two  tiers  or 
circles  and  a commodious  stage  flanked  by  a few 
private  boxes  on  either  side.  The  roof  is  a flat  dome 
divided  up  into  eight  compartments.  The  four 
columns  which  are  the  main  supports  of  the  roof  are 
so  disposed  that  not  a single  seat  in  the  house  has  the 
view  of  the  stage  interrupted.  Mr.  Frank  Kirk  was 
■the  general  contractor.  The  constructional  ironwork 
.and  fireproof  floors  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Dennett  & Ingle ; the  plastic  decorations  were 
executed  by  the  Plastic  Decoration  Company ; the 
colour  decorations  by  Messrs.  Campbell  Smith  & 
■Co.  ; the  upholstery  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  & Co.  ; 
the  electric  lighting  by  Mr.  Harry  South  ; the  gas 
lighting  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  & Brown  ; the  mosaic 
and  marble  work  by  Mr.  Charles  Evans;  the  sani- 
tary fittings  by#Messrs.  H.  B.  Finch  & Co.  ; the 
■gates  and  ornamental  ironwork  by  the  Bostwick 
Gate  Company,  Limited  ; the  pcwtering  by  Mr.  T, 
Heath;  the  glass  by  Mr.  W.  Ramsey;  the  fire 
hydrants  by  Messrs.  Merry  weather  & Co.  ; and  the 
stone  and  wood  carving  by  Mr.  McCulloch. 

The  "Green  Dragon,"  Winchmore  Hill.— 
Winchmore  Hill  was  once  a border  village  of  the 
.great  " Chase  Forest,"  one  of  the  last  remnants  of 
w hich  is  the  “ Winchmore  Hill  Wood,"  through 
which  now  runs  a public  path  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile, — one  of  the  prettiest  walks  in 
Middlesex.  Tom  Hood,  the  poet  and  humourist, 
resided  some  years  in  a villa  some  two  hundred 
•yards  from  the  "Green  Dragon."  In  his  poem, 

" Our  Village,”  many  of  the  objects  depicted  may 
.still  be  recognised  at  Winchmore  Hill.  Thus  he 
wrote  : — "There  arc  plenty  of  public-houses,  but  the 
“ Green  (Man)  Dragon ' is  reckoned  the  best,  as  it  is 
<the  only  one  for  love  or  money  can  raise  a posti- 
lion, a blue  jacket,  two  deplorable  lame  white 
horses,  and  a ramshacklcd  neat  post  chaise." 
Probably  the  new  " Green  Dragon,"  will,  like  the 
old  one  hnmorously  spoken  of  by  Hood,  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  public-houses  in  the  northern  suburbs 
by  the  many  who  are  attracted  each  year 
by  the  pleasant  scenery  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
ahat  part  of  Middlesex.  In  re-erecting  the  building 
.to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  number  of 
visitors  the  whole  premises  have  been  enlarged.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  are  spacious  public  and 
private  bars,  and  also  private  sitting-rooms,  &c.  ; 
and  on  the  first  floor  a coffee-room,  capable 
of  seating  150  persons,  is  provided,  besides 
a private  dining-room  and  other  apartments. 
The  verandah  is  entered  from  this  coffee-room. 
The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  bedrooms. 
The  kitchen,  &c. , are  on  the  upper  floor.  The 
.building  is  erected  of  red  bricks,  and  covered  with 
•brindled  Broseley  tiles  ; the  hayloft  over  stables  and 
the  gables  to  main  building  have  half  timber  and 
rough-cast  treatment.  The  contract  was  taken  by 
Mr.  S.  Goodall,  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  bar 
fittings  and  pewterers'  work  are  by  Mr.  Heath,  of 
London;  Messrs.  J.  & J.  King,  of  Norwich,  sup- 
plied the  stained  glass;  Messrs.  Waygood  & Co. 
the  dinner  lift  ; Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.  the 
stoves  and  encaustic  tiles.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by,  and  the  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
^superintendence  of,  Messrs.  George  J.  Skipper, 
F.  R.  I.B.A. , and  F.  W.  Skipper,  architects, 
IN  orwich. 

Clubhouse,  Wallasey  (Cheshire).— On  the 
2 1 st  inst.  a clubhouse  for  the  members  of  the 
Wallasey  Golf  Club  was  opened.  The  chief  apart- 
,ment  is  the  club-room,  measuring  45  ft.  by  19  ft., 
.and  lighted  by  several  windows.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  also  the  secretary's  office,  a dressing- 
room,  lavatories,  and  a drying  chamber.  The  club- 
keeper  has  a sitting-room  and  other  house  accom- 
modation on  the  ground  floor,  and  outside  a 
verandah  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house  front. 
The  first  floor  apartments  are  reached  by  a staircase, 
upon  ascending  which  the  dining-room  (40  by  17) 
'is  reached.  Accommodation  for  readers  and 
.smokers  is  furnished.  On  this  floor  there  is  an 
additional  and  smaller  dressing-room.  The  keeper's 
house  accommodation,  a service-room,  and  dinner 
lifts  connected  with  the  kitchen  below,  complete  the 
■first  floor  arrangements.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Francis  and  George  Holme,  Liverpool. 
'Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  also  of  Liverpool,  are  the 
contractors  who  have  carried  out  the  work,  and  the 
contract  has  been  completed  at  the  cost  of  between 
j^a.ooo  and  ^3,000. 

Church  of  SS.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
Barnes. — The  new  church  of  SS.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  Barnes,  which  was  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  Thursday,  takes  the 
place  of  the  temporary  mission  church  in  Archway- 
street,  Barnes.  It  is  planned  upon  the  lines  of  an 


ancient  basilica,  having  a nave  30  ft.  wide  and  56  ft. 
high  with  clearstory,  and  an  apse  at  the  eastern  end, 
the  altar  being  raised  nine  steps  above  the  nave 
floor.  The  chancel  is  brought  out  25  ft.  into  the 
nave,  and  divided  therefrom  bv  a low  stone  wall, 
which  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a brass  railing  when 
the  funds  admit  of  it.  The  baptistry  is  at  the 
western  end  of  the  nave,  separated  from  it  by  an 
arcade  of  three  arches.  The  arcades  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  dividing  the  nave  from  the  north 
and  south  aisles  consist  of  six  bays  each  with  columns 
of  red  Mansfield  stone.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
north  aisle  a morning  chapel  has  been  erected  with 
apsidal  end  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
rector,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Taswell  Lochie,  through 
whose  exertions  a great  part  of  the  funds  were 
raised.  The  south  aisle  with  the  vestries  at  the 
east  end,  and  also  the  tower  are  not  at  present 
erected  for  want  of  funds.  The  church  is  built 
principally  of  brick,  faced  with  red  bricks  on  the 
outside,  and  with  tile  roofs.  Mr.  Charles  Innes  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Balaam  Brothers  were 
the  builders.  The  cost  of  the  portion  of  the 
building  at  present  erected  has  been  about  5,000/. 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  Gestingthorpf.,  Essex. 

— At  St.  Mary's  Church,  Gestingthorpe,  the  prin- 
cipal featureof  the  restoration  just  completed  has  been 
the  opening  out  of  the  sedilia  and  the  extension  of 
the  sacrarium,  so  as  to  enclose  them  within  the  altar 
rails.  Remains  of  two  sedilia  were  to  be  seen,  but 
after  the  work  had  been  begun  a third  was  discovered 
entirely  blocked  up  and  with  the  stonework  to  the 
arch  removed.  This  had  been  done  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a window  was 
inserted,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  window 
was  itself  filled  in  and  a brick  pier  was  carried  up 
from  the  seat  of  the  sedile  to  support  a mural  monu- 
ment. It  was  decided  to  reopen  the  window  from 
the  tracery  inwards  and  to  put  up  the  monument  on 
the  north-side  of  the  chancel.  While  cutting  into 
the  north  wall  to  do  this,  a thirteenth-century  lancet 
window  was  found  loosely  filled  in  with  rubble,  but 
quite  hidden.  This  is  now  opened  out  to  show  the 
internal  splays  of  the  jambs,  but  as  the  vestry  roof 
cuts  across,  it  is  not  pierced.  The  sedilia  have  been 
completely  restored,  a new  oak  altar-rail  has  been 
fixed,  the  sacrarium  floor  lias  been  laid  with  Mosaic 
pavement,  and  a brass  eagle  lectern  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  E.  Oates,  of  Gestingthorpe  Hall. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  Runnacles, 
of  Helstead,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Blomfield  Jackson,  architect,  London. 

Improvements  at  Edinburgh  Castle. — The 
military  authorities  (says  the  Scotsman)  are  at  present 
carrying  out  at  Edinburgh  Castle  a series  of  altera- 
tions which  will  have  the  effect  of  not  only  enlarging 
somewhat  the  barrack  accommodation,  but  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  the  large  gaunt-looking 
building  which  tops  the  rock  on  its  western  side. 
For  some  time  past  the  accommodation  provided 
for  the  men  in  this  building,  which  is  known  as  the 
New  Barracks,  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
authorities  to  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  Along 
the  western  side  of  the  building  referred  to,  and  on 
the  first  floor  level,  there  runs  a corridor  7 ft.  or  8 ft. 
wide,  upon  which  the  several  barrack-rooms  on  that 
floor  open.  The  interior  wall  which  divides  the 
rooms  from  the  corridor  is  to  be  removed,  and  each 
room  is  to  be  lengthened  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
corridor’s  width.  Then,  to  preserve  the  existing 
communication  between  barrack-room  and  barrack- 
room,  a verandah,  about  8 ft.  wide,  will  be  carried 
along  the  exterior  of  the  building  from  side  to  side. 

Proposed  New  Baths  for  Bilston.— On  the 
21st  inst.  Colonel  John  Ord  Hasted,  R.E. , held  a 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  at  the  Bilston 
Town  Hall,  relative  to  the  application  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  for  permission  to  borrow  2,500/.  for 
the  fitting-up  of  public  baths  in  that  township. — Mr. 

J.  D.  Wassell,  clerk  to  the  Commissioners,  explained 
that  the  present  baths  were  purchased  in  1870  from 
a company,  which  had  not  been  a success.  The 
buildings  generally  were  in  a bad  state  of  repair. 
Structurally  the  premises  would  remain  the  same, 
and  the  sum  named  was  required  to  put  the  baths 
in  a satisfactory  state,  and  one  suitable  for  the 
requirements  of  the  town.  The  Bilston  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1850  empowered  the  Commissioners 
from  time  to  time  to  provide  public  baths  within  the 
district.  The  premises  would  include  one  swim- 
ming bath  53  ft.  by  24  ft.  ; eighteen  gentlemen's 
slipper  baths,  and  six  ladies’  ditto,  with  offices  for 
bath  attendant,  &c. , and  the  usual  sanitary  arrange- 
ments.— The  Town  Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  L.  N.jWilson), 
who  prepared  the  plans  and  specifications,  explained 
the  structural  arrangements,  which  included,  amongst 
other  provisions,  ten  new  dressing  boxes,  and  a small 
washing  bath  for  use  before  entering  the  swimming 
bath.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  scheme. 

Parish  Buildings,  Plymouth. — The  new  Parish 
Buildings  for  All  Saints',  Plymouth,  were  opened 
on  Sunday.  They  were  erected  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Sedding,  of  Plymouth,  at  a cost  of 
1,300/. 

Proposed  New  Town  Hall  for  Belfast.— We 
understand  that  the  Town  Improvement  Committee 
of  the  Belfast  Corporation  have  decided  to  advertise 
for  designs  for  a new  city  hall  and  municipal  offices 
at  a cost  of  over  1,000,000 /.  The  Linen  Hall 
premises,  which  occupy  about  four  acres  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  have  been  secured  as  a site  for  the 
proposed  new  buildings. 


S ANITA  R V AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS.  1 

Cardiff. — At  a general  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  9 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  on  the  nth  inst.,  Mr.  j 
William  Fraser,  Surveyor  and  Chief  Sanitary  j 
Inspector  to  the  Authority,  was  appointed  to  the  , 
additional  position  of  Engineer  to  the  Board,  at  an  1 
aggregate  salary  of  325/.  per  annum.  Several  large  *| 
engineering  schemes  are  on  hand. 

Proposed  Pier  Improvements,  Bournemouth.  I 
— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth  1 own  , 
Council,  the  Pier  Committee  reported  the  receipt  of 
a letter  from  Mr.  F.  E.  Robinson  (the  Engineer)  en-  ;j 
closing  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  erecting  on  the 
shore  end  of  the  pier  a pavilion  similar  in  character  j 
and  arrangement  to  a sketch  prepared  by  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  such  estimate  amounting  to 
35,000V.,  including  the  necessary  additional  pier  ; 
works  to  carry  the  building.  The  Committee  re-  1 
commended  that  Mr.  Robinson  should  be  asked  to 
submit  a sketch  design  of  a building  that  could  be 
constructed  at  the  shore  end  of  the  pier  at  a cost  1 
not  exceeding  25,000/.,  including  the  widening  of  the 
pier  to  a sufficient  extent  to  carry  the  building,  such 
building  to  be  about  45  ft.  in  height,  constructed  on  <. 
the  lines  of  the  sketch  prepared  by  the  Surveyor,  1 
provision  to  be  made  that  the  spaces  next  to  the 
present  pier  abutments  could  be  hereafter  used  as 
shelters  and  refreshment  rooms.  They  also  recom-  . 
mended  that  Mr.  Robinson  should  be  requested  to 
furnish  alternative  estimates  of  the  cost  of  extending  j 
the  landing  stage  either  150,  220,  or  300  ft.,  together 
with  separate  estimates  of  the  cost  of  extending  the  , 
pier  to  the  same  lengths  respectively.— In  reply  to 
Alderman  Ridley  the  Mayor  said  35,000/.  was  the 
amount  contemplated  spending  on  the  pier,  that 
being  the  sum  applied  for  in  the  provisional  order.  I 
The  report  was  adopted. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  in  the 
Durand  Ruel  Gallery  of  the  works  of  two  Japanese  ! 

painters,  Autamaro  and  Hiroshighd. Important 

works  of  repair  are  to  be  commenced  at  St.  Eustache,  > 
for  which  the  Municipal  Council  has  voted  a first 
credit  of  50,000  francs.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  200,000  francs. — — M.  Pierre  \ authier 
has  arranged  for  an  exhibition  of  the  twelve  ,1 
large  views  of  Paris  which  have  been  ordered  ! 
by  the  Service  des  Beaux-Arts  for  the  Chicago  I 

Exhibition. A statute  of  Emile  Augier,  the  poet,  j 

is  to  be  erected  in  the  Place  de  l'Oddon. In  the  ^ 

course  of  April  and  May  the  celebrated  Spitzer  I 
collection  will  be  sold  by  auction,  with  the  exception  j 
of  the  armour.  The  catalogue,  which  will  be  sold 
at  50  francs,  will  enumerate  more  than  3,300  articles  1 
and  will  include  about  sixty  plates  illustrating  a 

large  proportion  of  the  objects  for  sale. -The 

principal  staircase  of  the  Mairie  of  the  Ninth 
Arrondissement— formerly  the  Hotel  Aguado— is  to  ■ 
be  decorated  with  busts  in  stone  of  General  Foy,  1 
Pigalle,  Paul  Delaroche,  and  M6hul.  The  work 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  sculptors  Desca,  Allouard,  I 
Louis  Noel,  and  Levasseur,  who  are  also  to  execute  J 
the  statues  representing  Eloquence,  Sculpture,  J 

Painting,  and  Music,  for  the  same  staircase.- A 3 

committee,  presided  over  by  M.  Ginain,  has  awarded  1 
to  M.  Binet,  pupil  of  M.  Laloux,  the  prize  in  the 
competition  called  " Prix  de  reconnaissance  des  1 
Architectes  Americains."  The  subject  for  com-  1 
petition  was  the  decoration  of  the  salon  of 

the  " Transatlantique  International."  The 

Duchesse  d'Uz£s  is  at  work  on  the  model  , 
of  a colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  about  four-  ] 
teen  metres  high,  to  be  called  " Notre  Dame  du 

Salut  dans  le  Rouergue.” M.  Suchetet  (sculptor) 

and  M.  Breasson  (architect)  have  obtained  the  prize 
in  the  competition  at  Lyons  for  a monument  to  the 

poet  Soulary. In  April  next  there  is  to  be  a 

congress  at  Mustapha,  in  Algeria,  to  which  are 
invited  all  engineers,  architects,  contractors,  and 

others  interested  in  construction. M.  B6jot,  a 

banker  of  Paris,  has  discovered  in  the  Park  of 
the  Chateau  of  Millemont,  which  he  has  recently 
purchased,  two  somewhat  injured  works  ot 
the  celebrated  sculptor  Pigalle,  representing 

Venus  and  Mercury. The  Soci6t6  les  Amis  des 

Arts  at  Constantine  (Algeria)  has  organised  an 
exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  open  on  the 

first  Sunday  in  April  and  remain  open  a month. 

M.  G.  Maurin-Goustiaux,  Government  architect,  has 
obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  competition  opened 
by  the  " Soci£t6  Francaise  de  bienfaisance  " at  San 

Francisco,  for  a hospital  for  that  city. -At  the 

competition  opened  by  the  town  of  Lorient  for  an 
elementary  school  and  a Salle  des  F6tes  the  first 
premium  has  not  been  awarded ; the  second  has 
been  given  to  M.  Louis  Calinaud,  architect,  of  Paris; 

the  third  to  M.  Hennequin,  also  of  Paris. The 

Government  propose  to  spend  a sum  of  nearly 
1,000,000  francs  in  operations  for  deepening  the 

harbour  of  St.  Nazaire  (Loire  Inferieure). M. 

Moreau-Vauthier,  the  sculptor,  has  died  suddenly,  at 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  The  death  is  also 
announced,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  of  M.  Pichou,  J 
architect. 

Berlin. — The  Emperor  has  ordered  I rofessor  1 
Begas  to  have  his  latest  model  for  the  National 
Monument  to  Emperor  William  I.  carried  out  by 
March  22,  1897,  this  being  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  deceased  grandfather's  birthday.  T he  houses 
required  for  the  enlargement  of  the  proposed  site  of 
the  monument  are  being  cleared  of  their  tenants, 
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and  their  demolition  will  be  commenced  in  April. 

The  designs  for  the  proposed  new  homes  of  the 

Prussian  Diet  and  Upper  House  are  now  on  view. 

The  work  will  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. The 

Council  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Academy  has 
published  a financial  report  showing  that  the 
institution  has  a capital  of  over  25,000/.  The 
Council  will  invest  the  money  and  use  the  interest 
for  the  support  of  helpless  artists  or  families  of 
deceased  exhibitors  at  the  annual  salons.  A second 
report  of  the  Academy  contains  a warning  to  would- 
be  sculptors,  stating  that  this  profession  is  fearfully 
overfilled  in  Germany.  Another  report  speaks 
of  the  proposed  German  "Artists'  Home” 
at  Rome.  The  Academy  has  solicited  con- 
tributions from  the  various  German  Governments 
towards  an  endowment  fund  for  this  institu- 
tion.  The  winner  of  this  year's  Louis  Boissonet 

Travelling  Studentship  ( 150/. ) will  have  to  measure 
up  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Mantua,  for  the 
Prussian  Government.  The  church  is  ascribed  to 

Alberti. The  winner  of  the  Schinkel  Medal  of  last 

year,  Herr  Spalding,  has  exhibited  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  colour-sketches  of  Dutch  architecture. 

The  Society  of  German  Engineers  offers  a premium 
of  250/.  for  the  best  essay  on  the  development  of 
steam-engine  construction  in  the  several  great  indus- 
trial centres  of  the  world. The  Council  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Societies  of  Architects  and  Civil  Engineers 
will  publish  a report  on  the  merits  of  the  various  modes 

of  protecting  buildings  against  fire. The  exhibits 

of  the  City  of  Berlin  destined  for  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion are  now  on  view  in  the  Town  Hall.  Architecture 
and  civil  engineering  are  well  represented.  Nearly 
all  the  latest  municipal  works  of  any  importance 
are  illustrated  either  by  models,  drawings,  or  photo- 
graphs.  Dr.  Hans  Brackebusch,  an  eminent 

chemist,  has  offered  the  Berlin  municipality  the 
advantages  of  an  invention  of  his  which  when  used 
on  public  drinking  fountains,  &c. , would  ensure  the 
water  taken  being  filtered  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  absolutely  free  of  all  germs  of  disease.  The 
water  in  no  way  loses  its  flavour.  The  cost  of  the 
apparatus  and  its  working  will  be  nominal.  After 
some  scientific  tests,  it  is  probable  that  the  offer 

will  be  accepted. The  municipality  of  Charlotten- 

burg  intend  compelling,  the  Berlin-Charlottenburg 
Tramway  Company  to  run  their  cars  by  electricity. 
In  case  of  a refusal  on  the  part  of  the  company 
their  concession  will  not  be  renewed  next  year. 

Sweden. — The  Municipality  of  the  City  of  Stock- 
holm has  appointed  an  influential  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  question  of  building  a new 
town  hall  in  Stockholm,  together  with  other  impor- 
tant public  buildings. A small  Greek  chapel  lias 

just  been  completed  and  consecrated  in  Stockholm. 

The  Swedish  Government  and  the  Stockholm 

Municipality  have  under  consideration  plans  for  the 

erection  in  the  capital  of  a group  of  nevv  prisons. 

An  important  new  mansion  has  been  added- to 
“ modern  Stockholm " by  the  completion  of  the 
structure  erected  in  the  Hamngata,  built  by  Herr 
A.  E.  Yelander,  architect,  for  a gentleman  holding  a 
high  position  in  King  Oscar's  household.  The 

ground  floor  is  occupied  by  shop  premises. The 

work  of  rendering  the  Vasa  quarter, — a new  portion 
of  Stockholm, — one  of  the  most  fashionable  and 
attractive  is  rapidly  progressing,  fine  mansions  in 
English  style  being  raised,  and  broad  avenues  being 
laid  out  in  all  parts  of  the  estate.  The  quarter  will 

be  lighted  with  the  electric  light. The  Swedish 

house  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  is  being  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  a Swedish  firm  of 
architects  in  that  city,  Messrs.  Ostling  Brothers,  but 
the  building  is  designed  by  a Stockholm  architect. 

The  Crown  has  decided  to  restore  the  ' ' Gamla 

Kunghuset,"  or  Old  King's  residence,  in  Stockholm, 

a venerable  historical  edifice,  at  a cost  of  4,000/. 

An  important  piece  of  tapestry  has  been  acquired  for 
the  Chateau  of  Gissholm  (the  ancient  Royal  castle 
now  in  course  of  restoration)  which  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  first  Vasa  King,  Gustavus,  and  is  of 

native  manufactnre. The  Crown  has  passed  the 

designs  and  plans  for  the  new  city  church  to  be 
built  in  the  town  of  Helsingborg,  and  the  drawings 

will  shortly  be  made  public. The  ecclesiastical 

authorities  in  the  city  of  Kalmar  are  petitioning  the 
Riksdag  for  a grant  of  ioo.oookr. , wherewith  to 
restore  the  ancient  Kalmar  Cathedral,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  designs  prepared  by  Nikodemus  Tessin 

Senior  in  the  year  1660. The  old  Dannemora 

Church,  in  Dalecarlia,  has  now  been  restored,  the 
work  having  occupied  some  six  months.  The  wall  and 
dome  paintings  have  also  been  successfully  restored. 
They  date  from  about  the  year  1400. Another  vener- 
able Dalecarlian  church  is  forthwith  to  be  restored,  viz. , 
that  of  Stora  Tuna.  The  tower  is  to  be  rebuilt,  Gothic 
windows  inserted,  and  the  chancel  adorned  with 
Medireval  paintings.  A well-known  architect, 
Herr  Carl  Moller,  is  entrusted  with  the  work,  which 

is  estimated  to  cost  about  ioo.oookr. Thirdly, 

the  work  of  restoring  the  old  Visby  Cathedral,  in 
the  island  of  Gothland,  has  been  successfully  com- 
pleted at  a cost  of  5o,oookr. , and  stained-glass 

windows  have  been  inserted. A model  of  the  ruins 

of  the  remarkable  Helgeand  Church,  in  that  island, 
has  been  prepared  by  Herr  Iven  Rasman  for  the 

Chicago  Exhibition. Plans  have  been  accepted  for 

the  new  water  and  sewerage  works  in  the  town  of 
Karlshamn,  which  a-e  to  cost  40o,oookr. , likewise 
those  for  the  town  of  Nykoping,  which  are  to  cost 

25o,oookr. It  is  projected  to  deepen  and  improve 

the  impirtant  Viiddo  Canal,  at  a cost  of  539,oookr. 


Improvements  in  the  City. — Alderman  Tre- 
loar,  at  a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
on  Tuesday  last,  replying  to  a vote  of  thanks  for  his. 
services  as  Chairman  during  the  past  year,  remarked 
that  among  the  improvements  carried  out  during  the 
year,  the  completion  of  the  widening  of  Ludgate- 
hill  is  the  most  important.  The  total  length  of  the 
thoroughfare  is  850  ft.,  the  width,  formerly  47  ft.,  is 
now  60  ft. , and  the  total  net  cost  to  the  City  has 
been  about  230,000/.  The  Central  London  Railway 
Bill  project  necessitated  a great  deal  of  considera- 
tion, resulting  in  the  Commissioners  agreeing,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  to  a scheme  for  an  under- 
ground station,  with  subway  approaches',  opposite- 
the  Mansion  House.  Access  to  this  station  will  be 
by  two  large  staircases  formed  in  the  footway  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  also  by 
six  others  close  by.  Connected  with  these  staircases 
will  be  subways  which  will  enable  not  only  the  rail- 
way passengers  to  get  to  and  from  the  station,  but 
the  public  generally  to  cross  beneath  the  roadway  at 
that  spot,  using  either  of  the  staircases  as  may  be 
most  convenient  to  them.  This  Bill  has  received  the 
Royal  assent.  Another  work  regarded  by  some  as 
of  great  importance,  viz.,  the  artesian  well,  was  com- 
pleted during  the  year,  and  the  results  of  the 
analyst's  report  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  The  necessary  fittings  have 
been  laid  on,  and  the  water  is  now  supplied  to  the 
tenants  in  the  artisan's  dwellings  belonging  to  the 
Commission. 

Projected  Exhibition  in  Vienna. — According 
to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  a syndicate  has  been 
formed  with  a view  to  the  holding  in  Vienna  next 
year  of  a general  industrial  and  commercial 
exhibition. 


The  "Dubrot”  Brick  and  Tile  Carrier. — 
This  simple  contrivance,  patented  by  Mr.  Dubrot, 
seems  likely  to  be  useful.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  illustration,  of  a light  metal  frame,  with  one- 
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Collapse  of  " Pemberton's  Parlour," 
Chester. — The  Chester  Courant  of  Wednesday 
last  says  : — " Not  only  the  citizens  of  Chester,  but 
archaeologists  throughout  the  country,  will  regret 
the  sudden  collapse  of  the  small  tower  on  the  City 
Walls  known  as  Pemberton's  Parlour.  The  struc- 
ture was  apparently  sound  enough,  but  on  Monday 
afternoon,  shortly  after  four  o'clock,  without 
any  warning,  the  whole  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  front  part,  fell  down  into 
a plantation  at  the  back,  owned  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Charity  Trustees.  Nobody  was  hurt 
by  the  occurrence,  though  some  people  who  were 
passing  were  considerably  alarmed.  The  City 
Surveyor  (Mr.  I.  Matthews  Jones)  was  quickly  on 
the  spot  with  a staff  of  workmen,  and  he  caused  the 
only  portion  remaining  standing,  consisting  of  the 
arch  and  the  west  corner,  with  the  inscription  panel, 
to  be  propped  up,  hoping  to  save  the  panel  from 
destruction.  Mr.  Jones  also  took  the  timely 
precaution  of  having  the  walls  and  the  road 
below  barricaded  at  both  ends.  The  collapse  is 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  recent  frosts  and  thaw, 
together  with  the  vibration  caused  by  the  passage  of 
heavy  trains  on  the  London  and  North-Western  and 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  which  is  quite  close  to 
the  building." 

Middleton's  "Grip"  Safety  Apparatus. — 
This  is  a very  ingenious  apparatus  for  catching  a 
cage  or  lift  in  the  event  of  the  hoisting-rope  breaking. 
The  rope  for  the  apparatus  is  a separate  one  from 
the  hoisting-rope  ; it  is  fastened  to  the  under  side  of 
the  cage,  passing  under  a pulley  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  and  then  passed  up  over  the  pulley  on  the 
grip  apparatus  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  grip,  A,  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  as  in  action  pressing  the 
rope  against  the  fixed  jaw  of  the  grip. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
gripping-piece,  A,  is  held  up  clear  of 
the  rope  by  a small  wire,  the  end  of 
which  is  shown  at  B.  On  the  small 
flywheel  attached  to  the  pulley  axle  is 
a hammer-head,  C,  which  is  attached 
by  a spring  connexion,  so  that  it  flies 
out  in  proportion  to  the  speed  of  the 
wheel.  On  the  hoisting-rope  break- 
ing, the  pulley  immediately  begins  to 
revolve  more  rapidly  as  the  weight  of 
the  cage  comes  upon  it,  and  the 
hammer-head  flies  out  so  as  to  strike 
the  block  D in  its  revolution.  D being 
connected  on  the  same  solid  axle 
with  B,  the  force  of  the  blow  breaks 
the  wire  and  allows  the  grip  piece 
to  drop  against  the  rope,  which  it 
clutches  closer  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  and  pull  of  the  cage.  The 
apparatus,  of  which  we  have  seen  a 
working  model  in  action,  appears  to 
be  absolutely  certain  and  immediate  in 
its  action  ; and  if  the  spring  by  which 
C is  attached  should  become  at  all 
weakened  by  use,  the  only  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  bring  the  grip  into  action  at  a rather  slower  speed 
than  before,  so  that  this  is  a weakness  on  the  safe 
side,  at  all  events.  The  apparatus  is  already  largely 
in  use,  we  believe,  and  it  seems  a thoroughly  good 
device  for  the  purpose. 

Merrill's  Patent  Flush-tank.— This  is  an 
automatic  flush-tank  primarily  intended  for  a trough 
closet.  It  is  some  question  whether  trough  closets 
are  desirable  at  all,  after  some  recent  experiences, 
but  an  automatic  flushing-tank  is,  of  course,  useful 
for  many  other  purposes.  This  one  is  self-trapping, 
and  untraps  at  the  end  of  every  flush.  The  action 
is  as  follows  : — There  is  placed  below  the  tank  a 
tumbler  or  tipping-bucket  into  which  the  long  leg  of 
the  siphon  dips,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom. 


When  the  water  in  the  cistern  rises  to  the  bend  of  the 
siphon,  it  runs  down  the  long  leg  into  the  tumbler,  ! 
thus  trapping  the  siphon  and  confining  the  air  con-  j 
tained  in  it.  As  a consequence,  the  water  in  the  | 
cistern  rises  above  the  bend  of  the  siphon  in  about  ' 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  tumbler.  When  the 
tank  is  filled,  the  tumbler  also  is  filled  to  its  tipping 
point,  and  discharges  its  contents,  unsealing  the 
siphon,  which  is  instantaneously  charged  by  the 
head  of  water  in  the  cistern.  The  tumbler  remains 
tipped  until  the  finish  of  the  flush,  when  the  air  passes 
up  the  siphon,  effectually  unsiphoning  it,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  usual  leak-off  holes  or  small 
siphons 


s’de  hinged,  and  a carrying  hook  on  the  top  for  use 
when  loaded.  It  is  made,  we  understand,  in  various 
sizes  for  bricks  or  tiles. 

Steel  Flooring  for  Railway  Bridges.  — 
Messrs.  Braithwaite  & Kirk  have  recently  placed,  on 
a bridge  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  a steel  floor 
of  deeper  section  than  any  they  have  previously  used, 
i being  of  18  inches  depth  and  over  19  feet  long, 

I riveted  to  the  lower  flange  plates  of  girders.  The 

ridges  of  the  floor  formed  by  plates  in  this  \ and 

• — 

j the  reverse  section,  overlapping  to  form  a double 
thickness  at  the  top. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


■k-In  errd. 


' : l 1 ’ ' . 


School  Buildings.  W^lls.  &c.  Pwllgwaun. 

Pontypridd  ■ •••••••••••- 

Sis  Shops.  Club  Premises.  Ac.  Llanelly  .. 

Laying.  Ac.  Sewers 

Supply  ami  Erection  < I 1 * 

Masonic  Temple.  &x.  Windermere 1 H.  K.  / 

Stables.  &c.  Leeds  ' Coomb 

Sixteen  Cottages.  Oxniorc  \ ale 

Sewers.  Chapel -street.  Ac 

Wagging.  Paving.  Ac.  (two  roadsl 

Light  Cottages.  < ookstown.  Ac  Ireland. 
Alterations  and  Additions  to  Two  Dwell 

mgs.  Stables,  Ac  Kendal  

Business  Premises.  Aberdare  

Warehouse.  Belfast 

1 Iwellings.  Belfast 

Supply  and  Fixing  of  Ironwork  for  Bridge 

over  the  Rhine 

Paving,  Sewering.  Ac.  (one  streetl  

New  Buildings  and  Additions  to  Grand 

Hotel.  Swansea  

O.ranitc  Setts.  Ac 

Hoad  Metal.  Kecbing.  Channelling.  Spalls. 

and  Setts 

Re-const ruction  of  Tramways 

Residence,  Wall,  Ac 

1 y“ 

Portland  Cement.  Ac East 

Supply  and  Erection  of  Warming  Appar.i-  Carr 

Water  Supply  Works.  Castietownbere  . Cast! 
Bricks.  Retorts.  Ac 

Sewer  (i8-ln.!.  Chester-street  

Additions  to  Workhouse  

Kerbing.  Broken  Stone.  Ac 

Sewering.  1 evelling.  Paving.  Ac.  Thir- 

Warehouse  Shed.  Halifax  

Additions  to  School  of  Art  

•Improvements  in  Drainage  of  Schools j 

Girder  Bridge.  Pond  Hill  

Four  Residences.  Corwen 

•Broken  Granite 

Reconstruction  of  Bridge  over  Briarc 

Canal  ' 

Railway  Station  Buildings.  Ac.  Crnmond 

nrig ; 

Sewers.  Ac 

Lychgate  Building.  Ac.  Leicester  

Fireproof  Floors.  Ac.  Carlisle 

♦Works.  Materials.  Ac J 

•Repairing.  Ac.  Hammersmith  Bridge..  .. 

•Road  W orks  

Hot-water  Apparatus.  A-C  at  Infirmary 
Sewerage  Works  and  ! ..lying about  Eleven 

Miles  of  Pipe  and  other  Sewers ' 

Cast-iron  Pipes  and  Sewerage  Ironwork 
(No.  3 Contract)  

Additions  to  Chapel.  Treharns  

W idening  of  Brick  Bridge.  West  Drayton  < 

•Drying  Closets  ' 

•Articles  and  Materials  1 

•Works  and  Materials  I 

Those  mark  'd  r vi 


risant  Sell.  Bd.  T.  T.  Evan 

in  Evans I Wilson  A M 

louth  Turn  Coun.  S.  Veale... 


A Co. 

lyncwydri  Bldg 
Plj  mouth  Cor;».  . 

Dunshaughlin  Uni 
J-  B.  Farrcr 


Rochdale  Corp I 

Halifax  Corporation  .. 
Bexley  Local  Board  . . 

Kdbolm  (Ireland) 

Union  

Last  Indian  Railway.. 

11  • Shannon 


C.  H.  Elford 

Henry  Seaver 

Young  A Mackenzi 


Heaton  A Ralph 

Mr.  O'Hanlon 


d Corp.  . 


. L'.R.S.A 
I'lvester  Gas  A Wate 

Sunderla 

Marylebone  Vestrv  ..  

Sw  inton  A Pcndlcbury  1 

Lex  d Board  Mr  Pinfold  . 

'J.  Farrar  ... 

Nottingham  Com Arthur  Rrown 

Sheffield  Corporation  i t W-.kc  . 

R.  I)  Roberts J W illiams. 

Norfolk  County  Council  'I  II  B lies' 
I-o.ret ; France)  Pre/cc 

ture  . Official  

j train  k i!  e 

Caledonian  Ry.  Co.  ..  _The.ms'jn . . 


St.  Alban  s llnion  . 


T.  F.  Woodman. 


A Kibworth  liarcourt 

United  Boards Keites  A Foshrooke.. 

Cumberland  (..  C G.  Dale  Oliver  

Westminster  Vest  ry  . <1.  R W.  Wheeler 

LondonCountyCouncil  Official  

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks  do. 

Burnley  Union S.  Keighley 

n-le-Dale  L.  B F.  E.  Dixon 

do.  I Official  

lommittce : 

R.  Co.  : Official  


C 0 N T R AC  T S — Conti n tied. 


e of  Work  or  Materials. 


Additions  to  Horse  Hospital,  Manchester 

♦Works.  Materials.  Ac 

Making-up,  Kerbing.  Paving,  Channelling, 

Ac.  (seven  road) 

Offices.  Birsemore.  Aboync 

Laying.  Ac.  Water  Mains  (3.460  yds.) 

Pipe  Sewers.  Ac.  Sketty  

•Granite  Kerb.  Stoneware  Pipes.  Brick 
Rtibbisl 


Mail 


1 (two  ci 


Bridge  over  the  Lower  Schelil 

Casi  iron  Pipes  185  tons) 

Wrought-iron  Galvanised  Pi|x-s. 
•Heating  and  Hot. water  Supplie 

. 

1 wenty-four  Hous 
School  Buildings  , 

•Construction  01  l.'nder^roum 

Railway  Works 

Bridge.  Kinharrachie 

Enlargement  of  School  Building. 

Southampton  

•New  Schools  

Construction  and  Erection nf  Prc 

. Roads. 


Pavi 


■ M 


Unions  to  Two  School  Buildings  . 
•Second  Portion  P.itceis  Office.  Mount 

Pleasant  

Reservoir  and  Water  Supply  Works. 

Bishop's  Castle.  Salop  

Hydraulic  Machinery.  Permanent  Way 

Material  (large  c intract)  

Flints.  Gravel.  Ac 


n Pip 


By  whom  Required. 


Basingstoke  U.S.A.  . 

A.  J.  Ogilvy 

Exmouth  and  Distric 
Waterworks  Co 


Union  R.S.A 

Ghent  Prov.  Gov 

Bootle  Corp 

Coventry  Corp 

Manchester  Corp 

Tipperary  Union  

Kendal  Co-op.  Soc.  . 

Walsall  Sch.  lid 

Borough  of  West  Ham 

Orsctt  Union  


•1  hrysanthemum  House,  Finsbury-pat 
1-ive  Houses.  Victoria-avenue.  Leeds 
Forming.  Paving.  Ac.  Roads,  Ford  Park 
Building  Estate.  Muticy,  Plymouth 


Walsall  Corp 

Blackburn  Corp 

Sedgley  Sch  lid 

Com.  of  U.  M.  Works 

Clun  U.S.A 

T rustees  of  the  Pori  of 

Surbiton  Imp:.  Com. 
jn.sy  lKouniam.il 

aasste* 


Mr.  Hobson.. 


delivered. 


Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

Edward  Cousins.. 

J.  Thomas 

Rawlence  A Squ; 

Mr.  Hooley 

Official  

do. 

do. 

Spalding  A Cross 

J.  Allison  

Strype  A Comber 

lohn  Hutton 

llailey  A McConna 
Lewis  Angell  

Chas.  Pertwee 

W.  Lewis  

W.  Davidson 

Mitchell,  Son. 

W.  A.  Longmore 

K.  H.  Middleton.. 

J.  15.  McCulIum  .. 
A.  P.  Brevitt 

Official  

R.  I..  Bamford 

Edward  Jackson. . 
Official  

do. 

do. 

Alton  Bazelcy 

R.  Watts  

Official  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Feb.  ufi 
Feb.  28 
No  date 


do. 

do. 

Feb.  8 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

saary. 

Applica- 

be  in. 

do. 

do. 

Road  Surveyor 

do. 

•Surveyors  Assistant  

West  Broni»:(l.  Corp. 

100 1.  rising  to  120/ 

(iter  ' : . 

*5^- 

do. 

do. 

•Sanitary’ Inspector  

•Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  . 
Civil  Engineer.  St.  John's.  Newfoundland 

Chelsea  Vestry  

Fpsom  Local  Board.. 
The  Municipal  Council 

Feb.  9 
Fch.  14 
April  1 

t Asterisk  ( ) arc  advertised  in  this  number.  Contracts , //.  i 


Public  Appointments,  p.  : 


Partnership  Dissolved. — The  partnership  of 
Messrs.  Worthington  & Elgood,  architects,  of  Man- 
chester, in  consequence  of  the  recent  severe  illness 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Elgood,  has  been  determined  by 
mutual  consent,  as  from  December  31,  1892.  The 
practice  hitherto  conducted  by  "Worthington  & 
Elgood"  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Worthington  and  his  son,  Mr.  Percy  Scott  Worth- 
ington, under  the  style  of  "Thomas  Worthington  & 
Son." 

Public  Works.  Halifax. — On  the  20th  inst. 
Mr.  Walton,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
an  enquiry  at  the  Halifax  Town  Hall  relative  to  the 
application  of  the  Corporation  to  borrow  ,£100,000 
for  gasworks  extension.  The  proposed  extension 
will  be  on  a site  adjoining  the  present  works,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Hebble.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion. A further  inquiry  was  held  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Corporation  to  borrow  £ 14. 000  for  sewage 
disposal.  The  scheme,  explained  by  Mr.  Escott, 
Borough  Engineer,  is  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  in 
collecting  ^nd  settling  tanks.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion here  also. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  English  iron 
trade,  on  the  whole,  does  not  exhibit  any  appreciable 
alteration.  In  the  Cleveland  district  pig-irdn  prices 
are  depressed;,  but  rates  for  Scotch  makers’  iron 
show  a hardening  tendency.  Finished  iron, 
generally,  is  in  but  limited  inquiry  ; but  the  tinplate 
branch  ’ continues  to  experience  an  improving 
demand.  Steel  is  only  in  poor  request.  Ship- 
builders and  engineers  continue  irregularly  engaged. 
The  coal  trade  is  not  very  active.  — Iron. 

Contour  Map  of  London. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Stanford  a new  contoured  map  of  the 
County  of  London.  The  contour  lines  are  taken  at 
intervals  of  25  ft.  in  height,  the  lowest  being  25  ft. 
above  the  ordnance  sea  level  datum.  All  the  level 
land  lying  below  the  lowest  contour  is  distinguished 
by  a dark  brown  shade.  The  contour  lines  are 
drawn  thick  and  plainly  visible,  with  a partial  effect 
of  relief  obtained  by  drawing  the  lines  white  towards 
the  upper  and  left  hand  side  and  dark  where  the 
declivity  fronts  the  other  way,  thus  giving  in  a 
general  way  a partially  pictorial  representation  of 
the  changes  of  level.  Architects  and  engineers  will 
not  care  about  this  ; it  no  doubt  makes  the  principle 
of  contouring  more  popularly  intelligible,  but  the 
question  is  whether  a contoured  map  is  a thing  ever 
likely  to  come  into  popular  use.  However,  this  is 
a new  method  of  showing  contours,  and  may  have 
been  worth  trying. 


The  "Driquic"  Blotting  Paper.— We  have 
received  from  Messrs.  Spicer  Bros,  a sample  case  of 
this  blotting  paper,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  most 
absorbent  made.  It  is  certainly  much  better  than 
what  is  ordinarily  made  especially  for  blotting  pads. 
On  many  of  these  latter,  samplesof  which  come  round 
to  11s  every  year,  the  blotting  paper  forming  the 
pads  is  so  ineffectual  as  to  preclude  its  use  for  any- 
thing but  a very  occasional  correspondence. 

Surveyorship  Appointment.— Mr.  J.  R.  Veall, 
architect,  Wolverhampton,  has  been  appointed  a 
Surveyor  for  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871. 

Electric  Lighting  at  Oxford  University. — 
The  Bodleian  Curators  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
have  instructed  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  of  Messrs. 
Morgan  Williams  & King,  of  39,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  to  report  on  the  proposed  electric 
lighting  of  the  buildings  under  their  control. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  27. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  on 
11  The  Small  Suburban  House.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting'). — 
Mr.  A.  S.  Butterworth  on  "The  Disposal  of  Town  Refuse 
by  Burning,  and  the  Application  of  the  Heat  thereby 
Generated."  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Howard  Lectures). — Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin  on  "The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
from  Central  Stations."  III.  8 p.m. 

Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters  (Carpenters'  Hall). — 
7.43  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  28. 

St.  Pa ul s Ecclesiologica!  Society. — Annual  Meeting. 
2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  January  30. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  Arthur 
Cawston  on  "The  Advisability  of  Undertaking  the  Im- 
provements of  the  London  Streets  under  a Comprehensive 
Plan.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A., 
will  deliver  his  Third  Lecture  for  Session  1892-93  : Subject, 
"What  is  Architecture,  and  how  can  it  be  Advanced?” 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures). — Professor  J.  A. 
Fleming,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  on  "The  Practical  Measurement 
of  Alternating  Electrical  Currents."  I.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  31. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— (1)  Mr.  H.  F.  Collins 
on  "Smelting  Processes  for  the  Extraction  of  Silver  and 
Gold  from  their  Ores."  (2)  Mr.  J.  W.  Malcolmson  on 
“The  Erection  of  Silver- Lead  Smelting  Works  in  Mexico." 
8 p.m. 

British  Museum.— Miss  Emily  Penrose  on  "The  Daily 
Life  of  the  Athenians.”  I.  230  p m. 


Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Sir  Douglas  Galton  on  “ Ventilation,  Warming  and 
Lighting."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  i. 

Royal  Archeeological  Institute. — (1)  The  Rev.  J.  J. 
Raven  on  " The  Relation  of  Camboricum  to  other  Roman 
Stations"  ; (2)  Mr.  J.  L.  Andrg  on  “St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  Art,  Legend,  and  Ritual.”  4 pm. 

British  Archeeological  Association. — (1)  Mr.  J.  Romilly 
Allen  on  “ Pre-Norman  Crosses  at  Otley,  Yorkshire  " ; 
(2)  Mr.  Cecil  Davis  on  “ Royal  Visits  to  Wandsworth 
from  early  times  ” 8 pm. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  W.  Key  on  "The  Purification  of 
the  Air  Supply  to  Public  Buildings  and  Dwellings.” 
8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
North  London  Railway  Works,  Bow-road,  E.  Train 
leaves  Fenchurch-street  at  1.47  p.m. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiologica/  Society.— Mr.  E.  Bell,  F.S.A., 
on  “The  Origin  and  Use  of  the  word  ‘ Triforium.’ " 
7.30  p.m. 

Builders'  foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — • 
Ordinary  meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  (Dublin). — 
Meeting  in  the  New  Hall,  35,  Dawson-street. 

Thursday,  February  2. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.— Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,. 
will  deliver  his  Fourth  Lecture  for  Session  1892-93  : 
Subject,  "What  is  Architecture,  and  how  can  it  be 
Advanced  ?"  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  — Forty  - sixth 
annual  general  meeting.  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  February  3. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  Louis  Parkes  on  “Water  Supply,  Drinking  Water, 
Pollution  of  Water."  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  on 

“ Theory  and  Practice  in  Electrical  Science."  9 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Howard  Lectures).— Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin  on  "The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
from  Central  Stations."  IV.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Annua!  general 
meeting  (continued).  Mr.  William  Matthews  will  give  a 
description  of  the  Pumping  Engines  and  Water-softening 
Machinery1  at  the  Southampton  Water  Works.  7.30  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

2,814. — Roofs  : /•'.  J.  D.  Hullinghorst. — The  aim  of 
this  invention  is  to  enable  the  shingle  to  be  fixed  on  a roof 
or  upright  without  any  external  holes  or  fastenings.  This 
is  accomplished  by  making  a raised  or  convex  part  in  the 
body  of  the  shingle,  which  may  be  preferably  worked  into 
an  ornamental  pattern,  but  may  be  of  any  suitable  design. 
Across  the  lower  end  of  the  raised  or  convex  part  at  the 
back  of  the  shingle  is  fastened  a plate  with  a slot,  and  at 
the  other  or  upper  end  a hole  is  made.  The  slot  is  made 
to  slide  over  the  screw  hook  or  nail  fixed  into  the  wood 
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rk  of  the  roof.  The  upper  part  of  the  shingle  is  secured 
another  fastening  passed  through  the  hole  .previously 
ntioned,  which  also  forms  a fixing  for  the  next  slot  to 
de  over. 

(,2oi.— Stair  Treads:  D.  Hatpin. — This  invention 
ates  to  an  improved  construction  of  treads  for  stairs, 
tereby  the  wearing  surfaces  are  rendered  of  a gritty 
ture  to  afford  effectual  frictional  contact  with  the  feet, 
d thus  prevent  slipping.  The  treads  are  made  of  slabs 
blocks  of  wood,  mill-board,  papier-machd,  on  other 
lilar  material,  in  which  are  formed  holes,  recesses,  or 
joves,  filled  in  with  a compound  consisting  of  sand, 
lery,  ground  pumice,  or  other  similar  gritty  material 
xed  with  a more  or  less  adhesive  material,  as  resin, 
;ch,  &c.  By  the  action  of  the  feet  this  compound  is 
annually  conveyed  to  a greater  or  less  extent  from  the 
les  on  to  the  surface  of  the  tread  as  this  wears  away,  and 
is  maintains  this  in  a permanently  gritty  condition, 
lese  slabs  may  either  form  the  permanent  treads  of  the 
iirs,  or  may  be  fixed  on  the  permanent  treads. 

15,715. — Windows:  S.  Kirk. — This  invention  relates  to 
provements  connected  with  window  sashes  and  frames, 
d consists  in  an  arrangement  of  compound  sliding  and 
iged  sashes,  whereby  the  danger  of  cleaning  outsides  of 
dinary  sliding  sash  windows  is  removed.  The  following 
vantages  are  claimed  :■ — (1st)  The  hinged  sash  when 
>sed  against  the  sliding  sash  forms  an  ordinary 
ding  sash  suspended  by  cords  and  sash  weights 
the  window  frame,  and  presents  the  same  external 
d internal  appearance.  (2nd)  By  a novel  form  of 
rebated  " grooved  and  tongued  joint  the  hinged  sash 
>ses  against  the  sliding  sash  perfectly  weather  and 
aught  tight.  (3rd)  When  the  hinged  sash  is  opened, 
removed  entirely,  the  sliding  sash  is  secured  from 
ding  violently  upward  by  the  action  of  the  sash 
tights  falling  by  means  of  a lock  of  novel  construc- 
in,  which  also  secures  the  hinged  sash  when  closed 
the  sliding  sash.  (4th)  By  the  introduction  vertically 
tween  the  sliding  sashes  of  a T-shaped  '“bead”  lining 
;ce  an  efficient  grooved  guide  is  formed  for  the  sliding 
shes  on  their  inner  sides,  and  the  sliding  sashes 
n be  recorded  by  the  removal  of  only  one  portion 
this  partition  bead.  (5th)  By  the  formation  in  the  bead 
the  window  frame  of  a cavity  above  the  top  of  the  upper 
ding  sash,  into  which  cavity  the  lower  sash  can  be 
shed  up,  the  upper  sash  being  pulled  down,  the  hinged 
rtion  opens  clear  of  the  lower  sash.  This  cavity  may  be 
ilised  for  ventilation. 

18,463. — Clamps  : /.  H.  Ash. — This  invention  relates 
plumber's  clamps  for  holding  and  supporting  a pipe, 
ck,  or  fitting  during  the  process  of  wiping  a joint,  and 
e object  is  to  provide  a clamp  efficient,  convenient  of 
eration,  light,  simple,  and  capable  of  being  packed  in  a 
tall  space.  It  consists  of  a clamp  composed  of  two 
imbers,  which  are  adapted  to  be  pivotally  connected 
'ether  and  grip  the  pipe  between  them,  the  free  ends  of 
i members  being  constructed  to  be  fastened  in  a proper 
ation,  and  form  a support  for  the  clamp. 

18,663. — Jamils  : M.  Classen. — This  invention  relates  to 
provements  in  jambs  for  doors  and  windows,  and  its 
ject  is  to  provide  an  adjustable  cushion-jamb  for  doors 
d windows,  adapted  to  fit  closely  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
prevent  a door  or  window  binding  by  reason  of  swelling 
the  parts  or  the  like.  The  invention  consists  in  the 
istruction  and  novel  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 
rts,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
iwings  contained  in  the  specification. 

9,267. — Wall  Decoration  : G.  Howard. —The  object 
this  invention  is  to  produce  a highly  ornamental  and 
ictive  covering  for  walls,  ceilings,  &c.,  at  comparatively 
all  cost.  The  surface  to  be  decorated  is  first  painted,  or 
ierwise  coloured,  to  any  desired  colour  or  tint.  The 
•face  so  coloured  is  then  covered  with  a piece  of  lace, 
iferably  “ Nottingham  lace,”  of  any  desired  colour,  the 
e being  affixed  to  the  surface  by  means  of  size,  or  by 
itching  on  a frame,  or  other  suitable  means,  so  that  the 
e shall  lie  evenly  on  the  surface  to  be  covered. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

’anuary  9. — 406,  L.  Gough,  Draught  Preventer. — 425, 
Burge,  Cement  Kilns. — 450,  C.  Lohmann,  Door  Bells 
Alarms. 

'anuary  10. — 459,  T.  Deuxberry,  Fall  Pipe. — 460,  W. 
een,  Hydraulic  Alain  Cocks. — 484,  J.  Brown  and  J. 
,rry,  Bricks,  Blocks,  or  Stones  for  Building  Purposes, 
ihout  Burning.  — 501,  W.  Thompson,  Construction  of 
tiding  Walls,  and  Sheet  Metal  Coverings  therefor. — 508, 
Bloomfield,  Plaster. — 515,  J.  Day,  Water  Closets. — 522, 

; Robertson,  Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves. — 523,  C. 
ngley,  Wood  Blocks  for  Flooring,  &c. — 536,  1..  Gelston, 
in  or  Metal  covered  Buildings,  &c. — 537,  C.  Foottit, 
.ter  Tanks. — 542,  T.  Fagg,  Window  Holders,  &c. 
anuary  11.--588,  G.  Sparrow,  Water  Pipes,  unburstable 
frost. — 602,  F.  Hayward,  Line  Holder  for  use  of  Brick- 
jsrs  or  Masons. — 616,  T.  Houghton,  Sashes  and  Frames. 
35,  W.  Pattenden  and  A.  Rindesland,  Windows  Sashes 
I Frames. — 657,  J.  Wallace.  Saws. 

anuary  12. — 678,  J.  Weil  and  others,  Non-bursting 
ter  Pipe  and  Unbreakable  Gas  Pipe. — 684,  W.  Clarkson, 
night  or  Weather  Excluder. — 679,  J.  Green  and  W. 
es,  Gullies,  Traps,  and  Syphons. — 702,  A.  Wright, 
tal  Laths. — 709.  E.  Pirn,  Heating  Stoves,  Fireplaces, 
'’•rates. — 718,  W.  Simpson,  Glue  Brushes. — 720,  B.  and 
Dicksee,  Drain  and  other  Pipes,  and  Flushing  Cisterns. 
54,  W.  Payne,  Evaporating  Troughs  for  Heating  Pipes 
•reenhouses.— 743,  J.  Cathrein,  Door  Bolts. 
anuary  13.— 770,  C.  Carrington,  Panelling  of  Walls  and 
ings. — 774,  R.  Yorke,  Water,  Gas,  or  other  Pipes. — 

J.  Moore  and  others.  Construction  of  Lead  or  other 
;s  to  prevent  their  bursting. — 836,  H.  Hughes,  Stained- 
s Panels. 

anuary  14. — 849,  W.  Griffiths,  Disinfectant  Paints. — 
J.  Holt,  Pumps  for  Actuating  the  Syphons  of  Flushing 
erns  for  Water  Closets,  &c. — 872,  G.  Farr,  Safety 
dow  Sash. — 887,  J.  Pigott,  Tools  and  Tool  Holders. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

,233,  A.  Allen,  Traps  for  Water  Closets.  — 22,784, 
askell  and  W.  Robinson,  Artificial  Stone,  Bricks,  Tiles, 
—23,131,  B.  Brearley,  Panels  for  Painting  and  Decora- 
Purposes. — 23.235,  O.  Owen,  Utilisation  of  Slate. — 
45,  G.  Pearce,  Sawing  and  Boring  Timber. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

388,  G.  Leicht,  Connecting  or  Fastening  Together 
ding  Stones  or  Slabs  for  the  Formation  of  Walls. — 

1,  W.  Sheards,  Tools  employed  in  Working  Wood;  such 
’lanes,  Spokeshaves,  &c. — 4,751,  A.  Bromley,  Open 
Grates. — 4,790,  T.  Robinson,  Self-acting  Cross-cut 
Benches. — 9,209,  R.  Astley,  Construction  of  Fireproof 
rs. — 20,593,  F.  Rose,  Automatic  Disinfecting  Appara- 
or  Seats  of  Closets,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  16. — By  Elliott , Son,  &•  Boyton  : 8,  Great 
Portland-st.,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  300/. 
3,000/. 

January  17. — By  White,  Berry,  &•  Taylor:  180,  Sloane- 
st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  87/.,  1,660/. — By  Humbert, 
Son.  <5^  Flint : I.g.r.  of  101  /.,  Savernake-rd.,  &c.,  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  2,020/. — By  C.  P. 
Whitcley  : 14  and  16,  Coutls-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  44  yrs.,g  r. 
9l;  345*. 

January  18. — By  IVeston  <£•*  Son : 1 to  6,  Seneca-rd., 
Brixton,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  935/.  ; 10  to  20  (even), 
Dillwyn-rd.,  Sydenham,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  390 /.  ; 22, 
24,  and  26,  Dillwyn-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  170/.  ; 26  to 
37,  Gloucester-rd.,  Ilford,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  685/.  ; 40 
to  45,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  360/.  ; 17, 
Osborne-ter.,  Clapham,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  43/., 
260/.  ; 19,  Osborne-ter.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  255/.  ; 
17,  Richmond-ter.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  45/.,  290/.  ; 
22,  33,  and  34,  Richmond-ter.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  940/.  ; 
i.g.r.  of  15/.,  Richmond-ter.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  240/. — By 
Geo.  Head  dp  Co.  : I.g.r.  of  149/.  12s.,  Upper  Hamilton- 
ter.,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  2s.,  2,490/.  ; 

f. g.r.  of  25/.,  Hill-rd.,  reversion  in  7 yrs.,  830/ ; 9,  Cun- 
ningham-pl.,  Maida  Vale,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  90/., 
980/.  ; 9a,  Gloucester-pl.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r. 
no/.,  r.  240/.,  1,200/.  ; 77,  Gloucester-pl.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r. 
too/.,  r.  250/.,  1,400/.  ; 32,  Beaumont-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 
28/.,  r.  95/.,  900/.  ; 20  and  21,  Newcastle-st.,  Strand,  part  f. 
and  part  1.,  for  765  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  375/.,  7,500/. — By  A. 
Walker  and  Runts  : 36,  Single-si.,  Mile  End.,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g. r.  1 /.  15s.,  155/.  ; 61  and  63,  Fellowes-st.,  Kingsland,  u.t. 
*3  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  200/.  ; 3,  Hemsworth-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t. 
17  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  100/.;  19,  Ivy-lane,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 
8/.,  1 15/. — By  Chesterton  £p  Sons  : 63  to  69  (odd),  Fulham 
Palace-rd.,  Hammersmith,  f.,  r.  165/.,  2,660/. 

January  19. — By  H.  J.  Bliss  &=  Sons:  1,  St.  James 's- 
villas,  Clapton,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  565/.  ; 9 to  19 
(odd),  Code-st.,  Bethnal-green,  1 to  9,  White’s-ct.,  and 
1 to  13,  Butler’s-hldgs.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  105/.,  1,500/.  ; 
3 and  5 to  14,  St.  John-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  3,160/.  ; 
15  to  21  and  21a,  St.  John-st.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  10s., 
2,320/.  ; 2 to  12  (even),  Hare-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  36/., 
2,285/.  : 14,  Hare-st.,  and  3a  and  4,  St.  John-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs., 
g.r.  ul.  6s.,  1,000/.;  16  t028(evenj,  Hare-st.,  u.t.  67 yrs.  g.r. 
32/.,  2,780/.  ; 28a and  30,  Hare-st., u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  820/.  ; 
40,  Hare-st.,  u.t.  67 yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  550/.  ; “The  Barley  Mow” 
beer-house,  Hague-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  340/. — By 
Neivbon  <5-=  Co.  : f.  building  site,  Sale-st.,  Bethnal-green, 
area  2,180ft.,  410/.  ; four  plots  of  f.  land,  Pelham-rd,  Ilford, 
48/.  ; four  plots  of  f.  land,  Buckingham-rd.,  44/.  ; 36,  Canon- 
bury-sq.,  Islington,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  g.r.,  10/.,  200/.  ; 14  and  16, 
Marquess-rd.,  Canonbury,  u.t.,  52  yrs.,  g.r.,  20/.,  900;  48 
and  50,  Lansdowne-rd.,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.,  30/., 
800/. : 244,  Hoxton-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.,  20/.,  690/. — 
By  Stimson  Sons  : 32,  Crofton-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  73 
yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.,  355/.  ; 1 and  5,  Luxor-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  520/.;  6 and  7,  McKerrell-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  72 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  450/.  ; 15  and  17,  Tilson-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 
61.,  250/. ; 143,  Tabard-st.,  Southwark,  f.  r.  40 L,  460/.  ; 31 
and  32,  Henry-st.,  f.,  250/.  ; 43  to  51  (odd),  Cray-st., 
Blackfriars,  f.,  1,540/. — By  F.  Naylor:  2 to  8 (even),  Hill- 
st.,  Canning  Town,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  145/. 

January  20.  — By  Collett  Sp  Co.:  42,  Colville-ter., 
Bayswater,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  70/.,  500/.  ; 2,  Alcester- 
rd.,  Wallington,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  r.  40/..  340/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground  rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  : yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


9/0/0 

Teak,  E. I.  ..load  9/10/0 
Sequoia.  U.S.ft.cu.  2/3 
Ash.  Canada  load  2/10/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0 

Elm.  do 3/io'o 

Fir.  Dantsic,  Ac.  1/10/0 

Oak,  do 3/0/0 

Canada  5/10/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  2/10/0 

Do.  Yellow  2/10/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath 
St.  Petersburg.. 

Deals,  Finland 


5/0/0 


ststd  1.. 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  2nd  yelloi 
Do.  white  . . . 


7/to/o  : 

7I10I0 

6/ig/O 


7/10/0  c 

Swedish 7/10,0  1 

White  Sea 8/10/0  1 

Canada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0  ;; 

Do.  do.  2nd  1 s/0/0  1 

Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  1 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  1 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/10/0 15 
Flooring  boards, 

. prep. 


) 0/14/0 
> 0/10/0 
! 


Mahogany,  Cuba  /4J  ,6) 

St.  Domingo, 


cargo 

Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia  1 9/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo..  ft.  0/0/6 

Porto  Rico 0/0/7 


14 

'uc 

Is 

4/0/0 


METALS, 
in  Scot- 

2'3/ioj  0/0/0 


Iron— Pig, 

land  

Bar.  Welsh, 

London 5/17/6 


Do.  Stnffordsh 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  49/0/0  49/5/0 
Best  selected  . . 50/0/0  0/0/0 

Sheets,  strong  . . 59/0/0  0/0/0 

■3,9  46/1/3 


CALL  1 1 IN  (Nottsl.— For  culvertmg,  Ac..  main  road,  Carlton, 
Notts,  for  the  Carlton-in-the -Willows  Local  Board.  Mr.  R.  Whit- 
bread. Surveyor: — 

Hawley  & Son  ,£479  4 6 I Cope  A Ravnor -£316  16  2 

Bell  A Son  407  10  6 A Key  (accepted) 241  9 2 

H.  Vickers  364  10  11  J.  Attenboro  =15  19  4 

[Quantities  by  the  surveyor.] 

DARTFORD.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  repairs  to  Clavton 
Crolt.  Dartford  Heath,  lor  Mr.  S.  Smith  : — 

F.  W.  Dickins,  Islington  t 


£250  . 


GUILDFORD.-For  draining,  levelling,  metalling,  and  making 
good  the  following  roads  on  the  Guildford  Park  Estate  within  the 
Borough,  viz  : (.)  Denzil-road  (part  of)  : (2)  Guildford  Park-road 
(part  01) ; (3)  Genyn-road ; (4)  Ludlow-road  ; and  (5)  La vintr  surface 
water  drams  in  the  continuation  of  the  Denzil  and  Ludlow  roads  for 
Corporation  of  Guildford.  Mr.  F.  T.  Maltby.  Borough  Sur- 

Contract  No.  /. 

S.  Atkins  £=9=  o o I C.  A.  Franks.  Guild- 

Robert  Smith  235  o o ford*  „ 

S.  Kavanali 184  6 4 | * Accepted. 

Contract  No.  2. 

S.  Atkins  £230  o o I G.  A.  Franks,  Guild- 

Robert  Smith  264  o o ford*  /-l6fi  n „ 

S.  Kavanali 202  12  5 | » Accepted. 

„ Contract  No.  3. 

S.  Atkins  £175  o o I G.  A.  Franks,  Guild- 

Robert  Smith 125  o o ford*  £„,  I0  Q 

S.  Kavanah 104  3 8 | * Accepted. 

Contract  No.  4. 

S.  Atkins... £375  o o I G.  A.  Franks,  Guild- 

Robert  Smith 3,3  o o ford*  £„,  0 0 

S.  Kavanah 248  4 S | * Accepted. 

S.  Atkins.  . £75  o o I G.  A.  Franks,  Guild- 

S.  Kavanah >850  ford* 0 Q 

Robert  Smith 16  o o | ‘Accepted.  " 

..  J- Uj  TL}’  — Accepted  for  additions  and  alterations  to  the 

architec" Keith* Hote ' for  Mrs-  Gram-  Mr-  F.  D.  Robertson, 

Masons'  -.cork.  —Messrs.  R.  & J.  Mitchell  1 

C arpenters'  work. — James  Pirie 

■Stater,;  re, -/-.-Alex.  Barclay Total- 

'■T-/Smw”E, I 

xrier. — Alex.  Robertson  . I 

(All  of  Huntly.) 


Plumbers'  71 


,,V  -Accepted  for  new  epidemic  wards  and  othe 
additions  to  the  Turner  Memorial  Cottage  Hospital,  for  tin 
Trustees  (the  gift  ol  Mr.  George  Kynbch.  of  Islabank).  Mr  F 
D.  Robertson,  architect,  Keith:  — 

Masons'  work. — Thos.  Stewart,  Keith 1 

Carpenters'  work. — G.  & R.  Cameron.  Keith...'.  I 

Staters  work.— A.  A R.  Wright.  Keith Total— 

Plasterers  work.— George  McKay,  Keith  !-  fi-rx. 

Plumbers  work.— [Sol  accepted  yet)  ' 


(Not  accepted  yeti  '. . . . . . . . i 

.—John  Taylor,  Aberdeen J 


FaIftamDV.NLl'°rM",“k!ES  !►.««>>•***  »*■*»•*  fcr  ll» 
Green'—  l l‘  M ■ Sjkcs'  Survey°r.  Town  Hall,  Walham 

Road-  york  Ada-  Vic-  Stew-  Impc- 


C.  Whimpey  

Nowell  Sc  Robson  . 

E.  Parry  

Rogers  A-  Co 

Mowiem  A-  Co 

FryAlrj 

H.J.  Greenhain  . . 

J.  Mean. 

IT  Brothers  

perial  Stone  Co.  . 


. 225  ..  — ..  — . 


. 288  ..  304  ..  288  ..  273 


Pl'1'1'!"*-i"/ol"?dalions  ttr  cottage  dwellings  for 
artisans,  near  Blackwall-lane,  for  the  London  County  Council.  Mr 
1 nomas  Klashill,  Architect  :- 

H.  I..  Holloway £4.316  . 

John  Mowiem  A Co.  3,295  < 

Reed.  Blight  A-  Co.  1.233  c 
S.  Chafen  2,824  i' 


London  County  Council.  Mr. 

I Treasure  A- Son £2.<:88  12  , 

Lorden  A-  Son 2,560  15 

I Holloway  Brothers  2,439  <■  . 

I Kirk  A-  Randall 2,236  o 1 


?f»  Fire  Brigade  3, a, ion  in  Oneen 

S&aXSSSiZ  ' c°“"'  C°“ncl'’  Mr-  T"'” 

J Allen  A- Sons  ..£15.965  p o ! J.  O.  Richardson  . .£14.570  o 
Stimpson  A Co.  ..  15.370  o o 1 H.  L.  Holloway  ..  ,4  537  o 
Balaam  Bros r . n 1 w.  A H.  Castle  - 


Balaam  Bros... 
Holloway  Bros. 


>3.‘=7 


YELLt 
L H A 
Span 


VME1 


Englisl 


'Lib  0/0/5J  o/o/sJ 

g. 

ton  9' >7/6  9/18/9 


Sheet,’’  English', 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards 

Pipe 1 

: I N C — English 

sheet ton 

Vicille 
tagiu 


TIN — Straits..  . 
Australian.... 
English  Ingots 


2/0/0  0/0/0 

. 22/ to/o  0/0/0 
. 92/17/6  93/7/6 
. 93/10/0  94/0/0 
. 94/10/0  95/0/0 
. 93/10/0  94/0/9 
• 93/5/0  93/io/o 


OILS. 

Linseed ton  if 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  at. 

Do.  Ceylon : 

Palm.  Lagos ; 

Rape-seed,  English 

Do.  brown  2: 

Cottonseed  ref c 

Oleine ec 

Lubricating.  U.S. 

Do.  refined  

Tar  — Stockholm 
barrel 
Archangel 


15/5/0  0/0/0 
t'10/0  0/0/0 


io/io/o  21/0/0 
4 '0;O  5/0/0 
5/10/0  12/0/0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  Star-lane  Schools,  West  Ham, 
L.,  to  accommodate  1,556  children,  including  cookery  and  laundry 
centres,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Messrs.  I T.  Now,,  ...  «■ 
Jacques.  3.  on  Court.  E C . Architects  to  the  Board.  O, entities bv 


Hosking.  G.  J.  . 
Mnrter.  J 
Reed  A Son  . 


:hitects  to  the  Board.  Quantities  by 

£18.967 
18,634 
18.530 
r 8,220 


R.  I..  Curtis  A Son-  - 

CaUey.  J..... £=9.987  [ Hearlc  A Farrow  . 

20.745  I Sharpe.  G.  

20.718  | Maddison.  W.  J.  . 

, , , , •■■■  =o.4C3  j Gregar  A Son*  10.22c 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department 

LONDON.— For  new  saloon  bar  and  alterations  at  the  " Oxford." 
Kentish  Town-road.  , for . Mr. Thomas  Murray,  Mr.  A.J.  Petrian. 

st.  Inhn  c.viM.sc  rr.s  v . J 


LONDON.— For  back  addition,  alterations, 
Chamberlain.  307,  Kentish  Town-road,  N.W 

lleatlcy  A Annan  £390  ! I Payne  

Marcliant  A Hirst  =Si 


Ac.,  for  Mr.  A. 


, L°N'DON.— Accepted  for  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
Southampton  Arms,  Highgatc-road.  for  the  Camden  Brewery 
Marchant  A Hirst  £sog  ,s  0 


Marcliant  A Hirst  . 


.ONDON.— Accepted  for  new  shop  front  and  exterior  work,  for 
-.  A.  Chamberlain;  307.  Kentish  Town-road  :— 

Marchant  A Hirst  £207  0 0 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  "Dun  Cow' 
Albany-road.  Camberwell.  S.E.,  for  Messrs.  Courage  A Co.,  Limited. 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Lnglaird,  architect.  33.  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 

ALDERSHOT. — Accepted  for  alterations  to  the  " Bank  Tavern." 
r or-road,  Aldershot.  Mr.  Stanley  Parker,  architect,  427. 


’.C. : — 

John  Allen  A Sons. 
Gould  A Brand  ... 
Harris  A Wardrop. 


■ •£=.585  I H.  B.  Oldrev  

. . 2.480  Spencer  A Co.*  

■ • =.447  I • Accepted. 


LOWESTOFT  (Suffolk).— For  internal  plumbers'  work,  sanitary 
fittings,  and  hot-water  fitters  work,  to  be  executed  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  Kirk  ley.  for  Mr.  John  Whaley.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect, 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C.  Quantities 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  1-rancis.  Princes-road,  Buckhurstllill  — 

Doqlton  A'Co. £1.058  I R.  A.  Marshall  £8,e 

Young  A Son  946  Dent  A Hellycr 8r 

Bolding  A Sons  945  | Versey  81. 


78 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  28,  1893. 


PUTNEY.— Accepted  for  constructing  sewer  and  other  works  in 
Athlone-road,  for  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works.  Mr. 
L C.  Radford.  C.E.,  Surveyor  :— 

B.  Cooke  & Co..  Phcenix  Wharf,  Battersea £530  o o 

RIPON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a mechanics'  institute  and 
technical  school,  for  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Committee.  Mr. 
George  Styan,  architect,  St.  Helen's  Chambers,  Dairygate,  York. 
Quantities  bv  the  architect  :— 

Excavating,  Draining,  i Abel  Trces,  Ripon  £8.9  0 o 
Bricktoork , £r  Masonry.  \ 

Carpenter  f~  Joiner.-J.V.  Simpson,  Ripon  ..  (50  o o 

Plumbing  &■  Glaring.— W.  E.  iiixon,  Ripon  ..  77  ° ° 
Smith  &■  Founder.— B.  R.  Wigglesworth.  Ripon  155  ° 0 

Slating. — John  Baynes,  Ripon 82  13  o 

Painting.— Barton  & Son,  Ripon  3°  0 0 

Total £1.765  13  ° 

STREATHAM  COMMON.-Acccpted  for  building  house  at 
Streatham  Common,  for  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Groom.  Messrs.  E.  Guy 
Dawber  & Langton  Dennis,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Stoner  & Sons:—  , - „ 

James  Smith  & Sons,  South  Norwood £2.483  o o 


: New  Town  Local  Board.  Mr. 
Offices,  Regent-circi 

Swintlon : — , . , ,, 

Dean-street:  Thomas  Winchombe.  Swindon  £624 

Theobald-street : Thomas  Winchombe,  Swindon..  393 
Gordon-road  : Thomas  Winchot 


Birch-si 


;>scp'I-' 


ns,  Swi 


• Free  & Sons,  Bristt 
- • Free  & Sons.  Brisi 
: Free  & Sons,  ltris 


k-street : Free  & Sons.  Bristol  . 


WEYMOUTH.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  " Rad 
House."  Messrs.  Livesay  & Crosby,  architects  and  surve 
Bournemouth :— 

Jenkins  & Sons  £1,884  Reed,  Blight,  & Co.,  Ld. 


WORC ESTER.— For  the  erecti 
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The  Architectural  Association  Sketch-book. 

HE  eleventh  volume 
of  this  publication 
quite  keeps  up  the 
previous  standard 
of  excellence  in 
the  drawings  and 
interest  in  the 

subjects.  It  con- 

tains seventy-two 
plates,  of  which 
fifty-one  illustrate  subjects  in  England  and 
Scotland,  three  are  from  Belgium  and  France, 
one  (only)  from  Greece,  three  from  Spain, 
and  the  remainder  from  Italy.  The  contingent 
of  sketches  from  Italy  is  a fair  proportion, 
but  there  is  room  for  a larger  illustration  of 
other  countries  in  future  numbers,  from 

Greece  and  its  neighbourhood  especially, 

when  any  members  of  the  Association  are 
able  to  get  so  far.  It  is  perfectly  compre- 
hensible, however,  that  most  of  those  who 
contribute  have  little  opportunity  of  going  to 
the  other  end  of  Europe.  Mr.  Schultz,  who 
has  had  more  opportunities  in  this  respect 
than  many  of  the  members,  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  Sketch-book  ; 
the  one  contribution  from  Greece  is  his,  and 
lie  gives  several  others  from  Italy. 

Among  the  English  subjects  illustrated  we 
have  :to  thank  Mr.  Vacher  and  Mr.  Lewis 
for  a valuable  series  of  measured  drawings 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  six  plates;  Mr. 
Vacher  alone  contributes  a measured  drawing 
of  a bay  of  the  choir,  with  drawings  of  the 
triforium  and  clearstory,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Lewis  has  prepared  sections  of  the 
mouldings  filling  three  more  plates.  His 
drawing  of  the  clearstory  is  a very  good  and 
boldly  executed  piece  of  work,  and  in  regard 
to  the  plates  of  mouldings  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  clear  and  finished  manner  in 
which  these  are  delineated.  In  several  of 
the  plates  in  which  large  size  sections  of 
mouldings  arc  given,  the  plan  has  been 
adopted,  which  seems  fashionable  among 
draughtsmen  at  present,  of  edging  the  profile 
with  a narrow  solid  black  shading,  one  side 
of  which  of  course  defines  the  profile;  the 
other  margin  of  the  shading  just  skirting  along 
it  irregularly,  not  parallel  with  the  profile 
line,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  it  to  look  at 


first  glance  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  so. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  present  to  the  eye  a 
number  of  thick  ragged  black  marks  stragg- 
ling about  the  page  ; the  effect  is  ugly,  and  it 
does  not  define  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
the  eye  the  profile  side  of  the  shading.  It  is 
a great  deal  better  to  do  as  Mr.  Lewis  has 
done  (for  we  see  on  looking  at  the  signa- 
ture that  the  mouldings  are  drawn  by 
him  from  Mr.  Vacher’s  full-size  profiles), 
to  define  the  profile  by  a clear  and 
decisive  black  line,  and  then  shade  in- 
side it  with  a tint.  The  matter  is  not 
one  to  be  considered  beneath  notice ; 
there  have  been  various  fashions  in  the  way 
of  showing  profiles  of  mouldings,  and  some 
are  distinctly  better  than  others,  both  in 
appearance  and  in  a practical  illustrative 
sense.  Mr.  Lewis’s  black  line  is,  to  our 
judgment,  thicker  than  necessary  ; the  thinner 
the  line,  so  long  as  it  is  a firm  and  even  one, 
the  more  accurately  can  small  details  in 
the  profile  be  shown ; but  it  is  better  than 
the  irregular  black  marks  which  we  meet 
with  on  other  pages.  We  may  observe 
however,  while  on  the  subject,  that  full-size 
profiles  are  50  per  cent,  more  valuable  than 
any  reductions,  as  records ; and  a great 
many  full-size  profiles  can  be  got  on  an 
average-sized  page  by  adopting  thin  but  dis- 
tinctive lines  and  letting  them  cross  each  other 
freely.  We  admit  that  it  does  not  make  so 
agreeable  a page  to  look  at,  and  that  it  does 
not  present  to  the  eye  the  general  proportion 
of  parts  at  a glance ; but  it  gives  the  precise 
facts  in  a way  a reduction  cannot.  This  is 
especially  important  in  the  case  of  the 
mouldings  of  a large  and  historic  archi- 
tectural monument  ; we  do  not  say  it  would 
be  worth  while  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
small  work,  such  as  a font  or  a pulpit. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Tapper  contributes  a complete 
set  of  measured  drawings,  including  a large- 
scale  plan,  of  the  interesting  church  of 
Patrington,  Yorkshire,  a cross  church  of  late 
fourteenth  century  date,  with  the  unusual 
feature  of  a transept  with  east  and  west 
aisles,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  nave.  The 
drawings  comprise  longitudinal  and  cross 
sections  and  two  elevations.  The  treatment 
of  the  base  of  the  spire,  which  rises  from  the 
middle  of  a thin  open  arcading  finished  above 


with  pinnacles,  is  peculiar  though  not  archi- 
tecturally very  admirable.  The  spire  is  a 
lofty  thin  stalk  absolutely  without  ornament 
or  architectural  incident  of  any  kind,  another 
peculiarity.  The  page  does  not  allow  of 
showing  the  entire  height  of  the  spire ; a 
perspective  sketch  showing  the  proportions 
of  the  whole  composition  would  have  been 
a useful  addition ; but  the  set  of  drawings  is 
of  distinct  value  as  a record  of  a church 
which  has  so  much  individuality  of  archi- 
tectural character. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hart  gives  a series  of  perspective 
illustrations  of  portions  of  Oxford  colleges : 
the  exterior  of  the  Dining  Hall  of  Brasenose ; 
the  main  quadrangle  of  St.  John’s,  a charm- 
ing bit  of  collegiate  architecture,  with  its 
picturesque  arrangement  of  windows ; the 
west  door  of  Magdalen  Chapel ; and  the 
garden  front  of  St.  John’s,  with  its  character- 
istic oriel,  in  which  we  see  late  Gothic 
windows  and  mouldings  supported  on  a 
classic  corbelling.  In  regard  to  the  west 
door  at  Magdalen,  he  notes  the  fact  that  the 
detached  pointed  arch  which  stands  free, 
with  open  spandrils,  in  front  of  the  square- 
headed doorway,  has  kept  its  form  perfectly, 
though  the  horizontal  door-head  behind  it 
has  sunk  in  the  centre ; a curious  instance  of 
of  the  “ staying  power  ” of  the  pointed  arch. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  plate  we  presume 
the  original  drawings  were  in  pencil,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  a little  overshaded,  which 
gives  rather  a want  of  clearness,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  doorway,  which  is  on  a large  scale 
and  suits  the  method  of  drawing  better. 

There  are  some  interesting  bits  of  domestic 
work  in  the  English  portion  ; among  others 
the  delightfully  picturesque  old  Swan  Inn 
at  Knowle  (Warwickshire)  by  Mr.  Bidlake, 
with  its  wrought  iron  sign  which  sends  the 
pictured  swan  flying  out  over  the  middle  of 
the  road  ; a piece  of  work  which  must  have 
been  a pride  to  the  man,  an  artist  in  his  way, 
who  executed  it.  An  old  deal  doorway  from 
Carey-street,  by  Mr.  Dods,  is  very  interest- 
ing ; still  more  so  is  Mr.  Rickards’s  drawing 
of  the  staircase  and  doorway  from  Whitting- 
ton Chambers,  College  Hill,  E.C.,  shown  in 
an  excellent  geometrical  drawing,  with  the 
details  of  the  joinery  given.  Mr.  Sakurai  gives 
a clear  and  well-executed  perspective  drawing 
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of  the  west  door  ot  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
a little  deficient  in  power,  but  commendably 
careful  in  drawing  ; the  rather  too  clean  and 
finished  look  of  the  masonry  is  due  perhaps 
to  the  restorer  as  much  as  to  the  present 
artist.  Mr.  John  Begg's  bold  pen  sketch  of 
the  massive  architecture  of  Jedburgh  Abbey 
choir  is  an  admirable  example  of  tree 
sketching  of  this  kind;  he  also  contributes 
a sheet  of  measured  drawings  of  the  same 
building,  and  another  of  measured  drawings 
of  Dunblane  Cathedral.  Mr.  Lorimer's 
complete  plans,  elevations,  and  two  views 
of  Kellie  Castle,  in  three  sheets,  form  a good 
conclusion  to  the  British  series. 

The  one  Greek  illustration,  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Schultz,  is  a most  interesting  coloured  plate 
of  the  beautiful  radiating  panels  of  mosaic 
from  Hadrian’s  Stoa,  Roman  work  though 
on  Greek  ground,  and  in  which  something 
of  the  Greek  spirit  is  shown  in  the  design  of 
the  narrow  centre  panel,  and  in  the  outer 
borders,  and  in  fact  the  work  was  very 
possibly  executed  by  Greek  hands,  though 
the  diaper  pattern  filling  the  larger  panels  is 
distinctly  Roman  in  type.  Mr.  Gimson’s 
drawing  of  some  of  the  sculptures  from  the 
north  porch  of  Rouen  is  an  excellent  example 
of  pencil  drawing  of  this  class.  Mr.  Selby’s 
drawing  of  a stained-glass  window  from  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  ascribed  to 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  is  a very  interesting 
contribution,  printed  in  a light  warm  colour 
which  is  very  suitable  to  the  subject ; this 
is  one  of  the  examples  of  that  Renais- 
sance method  of  stained-glass  design  in 
which  figures  and  conventional  decorative 
objects  are  painted  on  the  plain  white 
ground,  with  no  connexion,  and  the  window 
bars  divide  it  up  into  squares  irrespective  of 
the  design.  Another  illustration  of  special 
interest  is  Mr.  F.  Masey’s  drawing  of  the 
beautiful  bit  of  inlay  decoration  in  black 
cement  from  a tombstone  in  Santa  Croce. 
Mr.  T.  Maclaren  illustrates  the  charming 
pulpit  by  Matteo  Civitale  from  Lucca 
Cathedral.  Mr.  Prentice  gives  an  interior 
view  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome,  with  a small 
plan  attached,  and  also  a very  bold  and 
powerful  sketch  of  the  celebrated  staircase 
in  Burgos  Cathedral.  Lastly  we  may 
mention  a beautiful  pencil  sketch  by  Mr. 
Schultz  of  capitals  in  the  narthex  of  St. 
Mark,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
volume. 

There  has  been  a definite  attempt  made 
in  this  volume  of  the  Sketch-book  to  give  a 
little  more  information  than  before  in  regard 
to  the  date  and  (where  possible)  the  authors 
of  the  work  illustrated,  and  a printed  form 
has  been  made  out  to  send  to  the  authors 
of  sketches,  in  which  they  are  requested  to 
fill  up  the  name,  subject,  country,  district, 
and  date  of  the  work,  with  the  authority  for 
the  date,  if  any ; and  the  index  has  been 
remodelled  on  these  lines.  This  is  a good 
innovation,  and  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
work  for  the  future.  We  may  add  that  Mr. 
Pite  has  made  a fine  sketch  for  the  title 
page,  a half  section  half  perspective  of  an 
imaginary  Classic  vaulted  building  of  which  we 
see  part  both  of  the  interior  and  the  exterior 
architecture,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
indulged  occasionally  by  the  architects  of 
the  Renaissance.  We  hope  the  Sketch-book- 
will  go  on  and  prosper  and  even  surpass  its 
present  excellence ; to  which  end  we  may 
exhort  all  members  of  the  Association  who 
are  conscious  of  the  power  of  drawing  well 
to  do  their  best  to  support  it. 


"Apulia  Monumentale." — Under  this  title 
Signor  Moscioni,  photographer,  of  Rome,  is  issuing 
a tine  set  of  photographs  (some  of  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  us)  of  ancient  edifices  of  Southern 
Italy. 

Price  of  Land  and  Houses  in  the  City.— 
Since  the  auction  on  the  18th  ult. . when  the  vendor's 
bid  of  160,000/.  for  the  freehold  of  Nos.  n and  12, 
Cornhill.  was  not  exceeded,  the  property  has  been 
sold  by  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield,  it  is  stated,  at  over 
61/.  per  foot  superficial.  At  the  sale  of  four  other 
houses,  being  freehold,  in  the  same  street  on  the 
24th  ult.,  No.  24  was  sold  for  23,500/.,  or  about 
42/.  14s.  6d.  per  square  foot ; and  Nos.  25,  26,  and 
27  for  90,000/.,  or,  say,  47/.  3s.  7d.  per  square  foot. 


THE  STONE,  CEMENT,  AND  ASPHALTE 
INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

HE  recently-issued  “Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,” 
1889-90,  though  rather  late  in 
its  appearance,  contains  some 
interesting  statistics  concerning  the  stone 
industry  of  the  States.  The  figures  apply 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  year  1889; 
in  1890  no  detailed  statistics  were  attempted 
to  be  collected,  at  least  not  on  such  a scale 
as  the  previous  year,  when  the  information 
was  got  together  for  the  eleventh  census 
report. 

The  value  of  limestone  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1889  was  19,095,179  dols. ; 
the  greatest  amount  was  raised  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania — 2,655,477  dols. ; next  came 
Illinois  with  2,190,607  dols.;  Indiana, 
L 889, 336  dols.;  Missouri,  1,859,960  dols.; 
New  York,  1,708,830 dols.  ; Maine,  1,523,499, 
and  Ohio,  1,5 14,934  dols.  Neither  of  the  other 
States  produced  a million  dollars’  worth ; 
whilst  several  fell  below  30,000  dols.  The 
principal  purpose  for  which  the  limestone 
was  used  was  for  the  production  of  lime,  the 
value  being  computed  at  8,217,015  dols. 
For  building  purposes,  5,405,670  dols.  worth 
of  limestone  was  used ; for  street  work, 
2,383,456  dols. ; the  remainder  having  been 
employed  for  bridges,  railroad  work,  &c. 

The  value  of  the  granite  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1S89  was  14,464,095  dols. 
Of  this,  Massachusetts  provided  2,503,503 
dols. ; Maine,  2,225,839  dols.  ; California, 
1,329,018  dols.;  and  Connecticut,  1,061,202 
dols.  The  purposes  to  which  the  granite 
was  put  were — Building,  6,166,034  dols.; 
street  work,  4,456,891  dols.  ; monumental 
and  decorative  purposes,  2,371,911  dols.; 
railways,  &c.,  1,238,401  dols. 

The  total  value  of  the  sandstone  produced 
in  the  same  year  was  10,816,057  dols.  The 
State  of  Ohio  heads  the  list  with  an  out- 
put valued  at  3,046,656  dols.,  the  other 
States  falling  far  behind  ; Pennsylvania 
gave  1,609,159  dols.;  Colorado,  1,224,098 
dols. ; whilst  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee, 
and  Idaho  did  not  produce  5,000  dols. 
worth.  More  than  65  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  sandstone  raised  was  used  for 
building  purposes,  viz.  : — 7,121,942  dols. ; for 
street  work  a quantity  valued  at  1,832,822 
dols.  was  taken  up,  and  for  bridge,  dam,  and 
railroad  work  1,021,920  dols. 

The  value  of  the  marble  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1889  was  3,488,170  dols. 
This  was  the  output  of  ten  States,  as  fol- 
lows:— Vermont,  2,169,560  dols.;  Tennessee, 
419,467  dols.;  New  York,  354,197  dols.; 
Georgia,  196,250  dols.;  Maryland,  139,816 
dols.  ; California,  87,030  dols. ; and  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Idaho,  and  Vir- 
ginia together  gave  121,850  dols.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  marble  was  also 
imported,  the  value  of  which  in  1889  was 
675,415  dols.,  and  in  1890,  785,383  dols. 
Italian  marble,  principally  Carrara,  formed 
over  three-fourths  ot  the  total  imports. 
Small  proportions  came  from  Mexico  (Mexi- 
can onyx),  and  marbles  for  special  purposes 
were  derived  from  France  and  French  pos- 
sessions, Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Canada,  and  Turkey-in-Asia. 

Slate  valued  at  3,482,513  dols.  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  during  1889,  of 
which  Pennsylvania  provided  not  less  than 
two  millions  of  dollars  worth.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  this  was  used  for  roofing 
purposes,  but  684,609  dols.  is  the  estimated 
value  of  slates  used  for  other  work. 

Bluestone  was  produced  in  1889  to  the 
value  of  1,689,606  dols.,  the  whole  being 
quarried  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  We  may 
mention  that  bluestone  is  the  name  given 
to  one  of  the  varieties  of  sandstone,  con- 
sisting of  exceedingly  small  particles  of 
silica  cemented  together  by  silica,  and  the 
special  character  of  the  material  has  led  to  ! 
its  being  considered  apart  from  other  sand-  I 
stones.  Although  practically  the  whole  of  | 


the  mineral  matter  binding  the  grains  together 

is  siliceous,  there  is  frequently  a slight 
amount  of  argillaceous  material  present.  The 
quartz  grains  are  so  very  small,  and  the  sili- 
ceous cement  so  firm,  that  the  stone  is  ex- 
ceedingly compact  and  difficult  to  work.  As 
a rule  it  is  very  durable,  but  we  imagine  its 
quality  in  this  respect  is  largely  controlled  by 
the  proportion  of  argillaceous  matter.  A cer- 
tain amount  of  the  stone  is  raised  from  large 
quarries  which  regularly  employ  hands,  and 
have  good  plant  and  machinery,  but  a not 
inconsiderable  quantity  is  derived  from 
the  spasmodic  efforts  of  men  who  simply 
provide  themselves  with  ordinary  quarry 
tools,  and  who  dislodge  the  stone  wherever 
it  can  be  found.  Bluestone  obtained  in  this 
manner  is  usually  transported  to  a number 
of  shipping  points,  where  it  is  sold  to  dealers 
who  make  a business  of  collecting  irregular 
consignments  of  this  nature,  and  shipping 
them  to  the  places  where  the  material  is 
used.  The  irregular  methods  of  conducting 
the  bluestone  industry  are  probably  due  in 
a great  measure  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
stone  occurs  in  nature.  Many  of  the  ledges 
opened  up  run  out  in  a short  time,  and  are 
then,  of  course,  abandoned,  so  that  long- 
continued  operations  at  one  point  are  not 
possible  in  many  cases.  Originally,  blue- 
stone  was  used  for  flagging  only,  to  which 
purpose  the  larger  portion  is  still  applied, 
but  nowit  is  found  in  rubble  masonry,  retain- 
ing walls,  bridges,  kerbing,  gutters,  &c. 

A large  quantity  of  hydraulic  cement  is 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  63  different 
establishments,  situated  mostly  in  the  States 
of  New  York,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  In 

1890,  7,308,734  barrels  were  turned  out,  with 
a total  value  of  5,582,243  dols. ; and  in  1891, 
7,607,067  barrels,  valued  at  5,512,153  dols. 
The  amount  of  Portland  cement  from  18 
establishments  open  was  in  1890,  335,500 
barrels,  worth  altogether  704,050  dols. ; and  in 

1891,  454,813  barrels,  representing  a value  of 
1,067,429  dols.  Quite  one-half  of  the  cement 
sold  at  Buffalo  and  points  west  of  that  city 
is  in  sacks.  All  cement  sold  in  Buffalo,  and 
west  of  it,  is  rated  at  265  lbs.  per  barrel, 
whilst  all  sold  east  of  that  place  con- 
tains 300  lbs.  to  the  barrel,  and  Portland 
cement,  380  lbs.,  so  that  there  are  three 
different  weights  for  a barrel  of  cement 
in  the  United  States — a very  convenient 
arrangement  in  the  hands  of  some  people, 
no  doubt.  The  fact  that  Portland  cement  is 
frequently  said  to  do  better  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  than  the  natural  cement,  may 
be  in  some  cases  due  to  the  fact  that  one- 
third  more  of  the  material  is  given  to  the 
barrel. 

The  production  of  asphalte  and  its  ally, 
bituminous  rock,  was  limited  to  California, 
Kentucky,  and  Utah  in  the  years  1889-90. 
Ohio  produced  also  600  tons  in  the  latter 
year,  but  it  was  not  sold.  The  varieties, 
qualities,  and  values  of  the  several  bitumens 
are  so  widely  different  that  they  might 
readily  be  classed  as  separate  minerals.  In 
fact,  a new  name  is  usually  given  to  each 
new  discovery.  During  1889, 5 1,735  short  tons, 
valued  at  171,537  dols. ; and  in  1890,40,841 
short  tons,  worth  190,416  dols.,  were  turned 
out.  It  is  noteworthy  that  prior  to  the  year 
1888,  the  output  was  entirely  from  California, 
and  the  industry  had  hardly  assumed  commer- 
cial importance.  In  1887,  for  instance,  only 
4,000  short  tons  were  chronicled,  but  in  the 
following  year,  when  Utah  also  began  to 
yield  the  material,  the  output  suddenly  in- 
creased to  over  50,000  short  tons.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  proportions  which  the 
asphalte  industry  has  attained  in  the  Western 
States  of  America,  the  bulk  of  supply  for  the 
United  States,  in  fact  nearly  all  that  is  con- 
sumed in  the  Eastern  cities  is  procured  from 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  excessive  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  Western  localities. 
The  area  laid  with  Trinidad  asphalte  in  the 
eleven  years,  1880-1890,  was  6,803,054  square 
yards,  which  is  equivalent  to  446  miles  of 
roadway  26  ft.  in  width.  A limited  amount 
of  asphalte  from  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  is 
also  imported  into  the  United  States. 
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NOTES. 

the  St.  Pancras  Vestry  did  not 
trouble  themselves  to  give  us 
any  official  notice  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  competition  designs 
for  their  proposed  new  offices,  we  presume 
they  concluded  that  we  should  hardly 
think  the  collection  of  much  interest,  and  we 
are  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  them.  The 
average  merit  of  the  designs,  in  fact,  is 
what  we  must  expect  to  find  in  a vestry-hall 
competition  as  long  as  superior  architects 
have  so  little  faith  in  the  manner  in  which 
such  competitions  are  likely  to  be  conducted. 
The  first  premiated  design,  by  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  is  one  of  the  best ; we  do  not  know 
that  we  should  conclude  it  was  the  best. 
The  plan  is  compact  and  economical, 
at  the  cost  of  being  rather  wanting 
in  clearness  and  symmetry  of  arrangement ; 
but  the  Council-chamber  and  committee- 
rooms  are  placed  on  the  second  floor,  which 
we  should  call  a very  inconvenient  arrange- 
ment. The  elevation  is  unobjectionable  in  ' 
point  of  taste  ; we  fear  more  can  hardly  be 
said.  The  second  place  is  given  to  Messrs. 
Gibson  & Russell,  whose  plan  has  more  of 
internal  effect  and  symmetry,  but  spends  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  space  on  corridors, 
and  the  committee-rooms  and  Council-rooms 
are  too  much  spread  out  on  the  first  floor, 
and  not  sufficiently  concentrated.  The 
architectural  treatment  is  effective,  and  the 
building  would  have  been  a picturesque  one 
in  execution.  We  hardly  think  so  much 
could  be  said  for  Messrs.  Malcolm  Stark  and 
Rowntree’s  design,  to  which  the  third 
premium  has  been  awarded,  but  the  plan 
has  a good  deal  of  merit,  especially  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground-floor  offices. 
Among  other  designs  exhibited  (taking  them 
in  order  of  hanging)  there  is  artistic  feeling 
and  picturesqueness  in  the  rather  odd  ele- 
vation by  Mr.  F.  W.  Dixon  ; Mr.  J.  Johnson’s 
is  a very  neat-looking  and  decidedly  “vestry- 
hall”  elevation;  Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin  sends  a 
1 simple  brick  elevation,  with  hardly  any  decor- 
ation but  a sculptured  frieze  under  the  eaves, 

| which  is  in  very  good  taste  ; Messrs.  Hall  & 

I Ardron  (we  presume— spelt  “ Ardroan  ” in  the 
: printed  list)  have  laboured  hard  on  a care- 
fully-prepared  set  of  plans  and  elevations, 

I showing  a front  of  considerable  dignity  and 
I effectiveness ; Mr.  Worley’s  design  has 
I picturesque  elements;  Mr.  H.  Wightman 
! Rising  sends  a quiet  and  tastefully-designed 
I Queen  Anne  elevation  ; Messrs.  Tulloch  & 

1 Dennis  sendj  a]  bold  design  in  round-arched 
style,  with  sculpture  introduced  in  the 
; spandrels  of  the  upper  windows,  and  a 
1 tower  rather  too  large  for  the  occasion,  but 
I the  whole  design  has  dignity.  With  these 
I exceptions,  we  may  say  that  considering  that 
| there  are  sixty  designs  sent  in,  and  that  the 
! building  (to  cost  about  30,000/.)  is  a tolerably 
j large  and  important  one,  we  have  seldom 
seen  a poorer  set  of  competition  designs, 
many  of  them  looking  like  the  efforts  of 
! pupils  rather  than  those  of  practised  archi- 
! tects. 


THE  Education  Department  has  made  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  by  drawing 
more  attention  to  the  sanitary  state  of 
1 elementary  schools.  That  these  places 
1 should  be  in  a proper  sanitary  state  is 
important  in  the  highest  degree  for  the 
■ health  of  scholars  and  of  teachers.  In  the 
i next  place,  when  the  importance  of  this  fact 
is  brought  home  to  the  persons  who  are 
1 managers  of  these  schools,  and  to  School 
I Boards,  it  is  likely  to  add  to  the  general 
(appreciation  and  knowledge  of  sanitary 
principles.  From  the  first  of  the  month 
1 inspectors  are  to  fill  up  a form  at  their 
1 annual  inspection,  which  will  give  the  Depart- 
ment particulars  of  the  sanitary  state  of 
1 every  elementary  school  in  the  kingdom,  and 
fit  will  in  time  form  a complete  statistical 
i record  of  the  condition  of  school  premises. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  machinery  exists 
; for  obtaining  similar  information  in  regard  to 
i higher  grade  schools,  or  of  compelling  higher 
grade  schools  which  are  deficient  from  a 


sanitary  point  of  view  to  amend  their  ways. 
When  the  Education  Department  make  their 
report,  after  the  first  year’s  experience  of  the 
new  system,  some  interesting  facts  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  are  likely  to  be  made 
public. 


AT  the  Mansion  House  Conference  on 
Monday,  Sir  James  Whitehead  and 
his  Railway  Rates  Association,  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  a host  of  M.P.’s  and 
others  holding  widely  different  political 
views.  The  meeting  was  a thoroughly 
representative  one,  and  was  described  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  as  the  most  important  of  its 
kind  ever  held  at  the  Mansion  House.  The 
sympathetic  reception  of  the  agriculturists 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
previous  week  doubtless  encouraged  the 
promoters  to  submit  strongly-worded  resolu- 
tions,— all  of  which  were  carried  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  The  Association  has 
always  been  pretty  active,  though  hitherto 
it  has  mainly  stood  on  the  defensive.  At 
Monday’s  meeting,  however,  Mr.  Barran,  M.P., 
accurately  designated  the  proceedings  “a 
declaration  of  war,” — a statement  emphatic- 
ally endorsed  by  those  present.  The  justifi- 
cation for  this  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  railway  companies  obtained 
Parliamentary  sanction  for  their  maximum 
rates  largely  on  the  faith  of  the  assurance, — 
again  and  again  repeated, — that  they 
had  no  intention  of  raising  their  rates, 
although  a complete  revision  might  be 
found  necessary.  It  is  argued, — and,  we 
believe,  cannot  be  denied, — that  the  revised 
charges  are  almost  invariably  based  upon  the 
new  maxima  ; and  the  re-adjustments  and 
“concessions"  which  are  gradually  being 
made  afford  a proof  that  it  is  necessary  for 
traders  to  make  use  of  the  strongest  pressure 
possible,  or  be  saddled  at  once  with  charges 
only  intended  to  be  held  in  reserve  against 
emergencies.  Mr.  Channing,  M.P.,  said  that 
the  rates  just  issued  have  defeated  the  in- 
tention of  recent  legislation,  while  Mr. 
Barran  declared  that  Parliament  would  be 
willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  that  meeting, 
an  assurance  which  was  upheld  by  an  en- 
couraging speech  by  Mr.  James  Lowther, 
M.P.,  and  sympathetic  utterances  by  other 
speakers.  The  lead  of  the  meeting  was 
drastic  enough,  a resolution  being  carried 
urging  the  prompt  passing  of  an  Act  “ for  so 
extending  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  to  give  them  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  complaint  or  dispute  to  determine 
what  an  actual  rate  or  charge  shall  be.”  The 
railway  companies  might  fairly  denounce  this 
as  constituting  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  their  business ; but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  traders  may  quite  as  fairly  point  to 
the  treatment  they  have  just  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  companies,  as  justifying  them  in 
seeking  further  protection.* 


IT  was  inevitable  that  the  deputation 
which  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  the  Decimal  question 
should  receive  but  slight  encouragement ; 
otherwise  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  utterances 
would  have  been  decidedly  disheartening. 
The  difficulties  connected  with  the  change 
are  as  apparent  and  undeniable  as  are  the 
benefits  which  would  ultimately  ensue,  and 
Statesmen  are  confronted  with  too  many 
other  important  questions  to  attempt  to 
grapple  with  one  which  would  meet  with 
hostility  from  a large  section  of  the  com- 
munity. It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
extremely  unfortunate  that  each  successive 


0 In  several  industries  it  has  been  found  that  the  railway 
companies  have  effected  advances  in  their  charges  by  means 
of  alterations  in  the  computation  of  weight.  It  appears 
that  the  increased  charge  upon  Portland  stone  is  due  largely 
to  this  : the  stone  being  now  reckoned  at  14  cubic  ft.  to  the 
ton,  instead  of  16  cubic  ft.  as  formerly.  The  quarry 
owners  are  memorialising  the  railway  companies  with  a 
view  of  getting  the  old  conditions  restored,  and  appeal  to 
builders,  and  others  interested,  for  support.  Messrs. 
Webber  & Pangbourne,  of  the  Eastern  Works,  Portland, 
have  the  matter  in  hand,  and  invite  signatures  to  the 
protest  they  have  prepared.  If,  as  we  understand,  14  ft.  of 
stone  does  not  weigh  a ton,  the  railway  companies  have 
taken  up  an  an  untenable  position,  and  there  should  be  but 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  desired  relief. 


Government  should  feel  compelled  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Decimal 
Association,  tempered  as  it  generally  is  with 
a sufficient  amount  of  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  Association  to  prevent  its 
being  too  chilling.  Of  course  in  any  scheme 
for  revising  our  coinage,  the  pound  sterling 
would  remain  the  standard,  but  several 
writers  boldly  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
penny.  The  latest  suggestion, — in  last 
month’s  Westminster  Review , — assumes 
that  the  public  would  submit  to  the  substi- 
tution ot  “half-groats”  and  “mites”  for 
pence  and  farthings.  The  half-groat  would 
be  worth  one-tenth  of  a shilling,  and  “as  a 
safeguard  ” the  proposer  would  “ strictly  for- 
bid the  application  of  the  term  ‘ penny  ’ to 
the  new  half-groat.”  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt 
considers  that  it  is  as  futile  to  think  of  inter- 
fering with  the  penny  as  it  is  with  the  pound 
sterling.  He  insisted  upon  looking  at  the 
question  as  a practical  one,  and  not  a theo- 
retical one,  and  argued  that  no  inquiry  would 
do  more  than  establish  the  sound  theoretical 
advantages  of  the  system.  With  this  the 
deputation  had  to  be  content  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  we  doubt  not  that  the  Association 
will  persevere  with  their  commendable  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  desired  change. 


THE  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the 
year  show  that  our  imports  of  materials 
used  in  the  building  trade  are  still  in- 
creasing, while  our  exports  are  diminishing. 
Of  wood  and  timber,  we  imported  in  1892 
the  following  quantities: — Hewn,  2,469,140 
loads,  valued  at  4,905,846/.,  against  2,251,577 
loads,  valued  at  4,508,787/.,  in  1891  ; sawn  or 
split,  planed  or  dressed,  5,094,309  loads, 
valued  at  11,180,141/.,  against  4,378,452 
loads,  valued  at  9,379,808/.,  in  1891 ; staves 
of  all  dimensions,  136,063  loads,  valued 
at  593, 539^-i  against  130,101  loads,  valued  at 
590,543/.,  in  1891  ; mahogany,  56,315  tons, 
valued  at  501,213/.,  against  48,021  tons, 
valued  at  449,433/.,  in  1891.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  wood  in  a 
more  or  less  worked  condition  is  far  greater 
than  of  wood  and  timber  in  the  hewn  state. 
For  the  latter  the  increase  was  715,857  loads 
(nearly  i6£  per  cent.)  and  1,800,333/.  (over 
19  per  cent.)  respectively;  lor  the  former, 
2 1 7, 563  loads  (over  9^  per  cent.)  and  497,059/. 
(over  1 1 per  cent.)  respectively.  Our  chief 
sources  of  supply  of  hewn  wood  and  timber 
are  still  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia,  and 
“ other  countries  ” ; of  the  material  in  the  more 
advanced  state,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia, 
and  British  North  America.  The  imports  of 
iron  manufactures  (girders,  beams,  and 
pillars,  large  quantities  of  which  are  used  in 
the  building  trade)  amounted  to  74,586  tons, 
valued  at  502,574/.,  in  1892,  against  74,035 
tons,  valued  at  509,880/.,  in  1891.  While 
the  quantity  was  slightly  larger,  the  value 
somewhat  declined.  There  was  a further 
increase  in  window  and  German  sheet-glass 
and  plate-glass,  the  imports  of  the  former 
being  993,117  cwt.,  against  855,332  cwt.  in 
1891  ; of  the  latter,  212,159  cvvt-*  against 
!75>793  cwt.  The  value  of  window  and 
German  sheet-glass  rose  from  490,535/.  in 
1891  to  564,231  ; but  that  of  plate-glass, 
notwithstanding  the  larger  quantities  im- 
ported, fell  from  338,669 /.  to  334,303/. 
Turning  to  exports  of  building  materials, 
we  find  that  there  was  a decrease  in 
almost  all  descriptions.  Our  chief  exports 
consisted  in  painters’  colours  and  materials, 
of  which  we  shipped  goods  of  the  value  of 
1,524,600/.,  against  1,617,318/.  in  1891  ; 
decrease  5-8  per  cent.  Next  follows  cement, 
the  exports  of  which  were  493,128  tons, 
valued  at  902,599/.,  in  1802,  against  575,969 
tons,  valued  at  1,140,69 7/.,  in  1891.  In  this 
material  the  decline  was  thus  14^  per  cent, 
in  quantity  and  nearly  21  per  cent,  in  value. 
Our  exports  of  plate-glass  also  show  a con- 
siderable decrease,  from  3,284,513  square 
feet  (valued  at  212,422/.)  in  1891  to  2,158,046 
square  feet  (valued  at  116,569/.)  in  1892,  or 
over  34  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  over  26 
per  cent,  in  value. 
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A CORRESPONDENT  calls  attention  to 
the  very  bad  lighting  of  the  stations 
on  the  Underground  Railway.  There  is  no 
doubt  this  is  a just  cause  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  disregard  of  the  public  convenience 
which  characterises  some  railway  companies. 
The  underground  stations  should  certainly 
be  lighted  by  electricity ; even,  however,  if 
they  are  lighted  by  gas,  a little  care  would 
enable  the  stations  to  be  better  lighted  than 
they  are  at  present.  No  attempt  is  now 
made  by  means  of  reflectors  to  illuminate 
the  platforms.  The  power  of  the  gas-jets  is 
wasted  above  the  heads  of  the  passengers. 
Neither  the  Metropolitan  nor  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  is  financially  a 
success,  and,  therefore,  the  public  must 
expect  them  to  be  economical.  But  true 
economy  consists  in  making  the  most  of 
materials  at  hand,  which  is  certainly  not  at 
present  done  by  either  of  these  companies. 


RANKINE’S  theory  and  formula  as  to 
foundations  in  loose  soils,  which  was 
based  on  the  modern  theory  of  granular 
masses,  seems  to  be  called  in  question  by 
the  results  of  some  calculations  and  experi- 
ments by  Professor  V.  J.  KurdjQmoff,  which 
are  detailed  in  a recent  number  of  Der 
Civilingenieur  — which  go  to  prove  that 
Rankine  s formula  must  be  accepted  at  least 
with  reservation.  Another  worker  in  this 
field  of  research  has  been  Pauker,  whose 
theory  is  based  on  the  mutual  action  of 
sliding  and  resistance  prisms,  but  this  also 
is  attacked  by  Professor  KurdjumofF s in- 
vestigations ; as  the  former  assumed  the 
resistance  and  sliding  prisms  to  have  plane 
slide-surfaces,  whereas  the  latter  are  curved  ; 
nevertheless  Jankowskis  modification  of 
Pauker’s  formula  gives  results  which  fairly 
agree  with  experiment,  although  based  on 
assumptions  not  strictly  correct.  Rankine’s 
formula  is  said  to  fail  because  it  involves 
the  false  assumption  that  the  difference 
in  the  pressures  on  two  adjacent  elements 
can  be  finite.  I11  support  of  the  theoretical 
reasoning  \ put  forward  by  Kurdjumoff— 
in  which  he  shows  that  the  slide  sur- 
faces are  probably  defined  by  continuous 
curves  starting  vertically  from  the  edges  of 
the  foundation,  passing  under  the  latter  and 
out  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
opposite  sides — an  apparatus  was  designed 
by  means  of  which  it  was  sought  to  determine 
the  actual  form  of  the  slide  surfaces.  A box, 
having  a glass  slide,  was  filled  with  sand,  and 
a rectangular  block  of  wood  was  pressed  down 
on  the  sand  by  a screw  and  guided  in  so  that 
one  side  touched  the  glass.  A section  of  the 
material  was  thus  exposed,  and  records  were 
obtained  by  photographing  with  magnesium 
light ; the  sand,  it  should  be  stated,  being 
arranged  in  different  colours.  When  the 
pressure  was  exactly  vertical  the  sand  gave 
way  on  both  sides  of  the  block,  and  the 
curves  of  the  slide  surfaces  were  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  the  vertical  axes, 
starting  lrom  the  middle  of  the  foundation. 
With  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  foundation, 
the  outer  portions  of  the  slide  curves  became 
steeper,  so  that  the  width  of  the  prism  of  the 
disturbed  material  measured  perpendicularly 
to  the  sides  of  the  block  was  not  proportional 
to  the  depth  of  the  foundation  nor  to  the 
resistance.  When  the  pressure  deviated  to 
a certain  extent  from  a vertical  direction  the 
disturbance  of  the  sand  sometimes  occurred 
on  one  side  only.  By  giving  various  slopes 
to  the  surface  of  the  sand  the  form  of  the 
slide  curves  was  correspondingly  modified. 
The  curves  were  also  affected  by  a difference 
in  the  height  of  the  surface  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  block.  In  the  latter  case  the 
author  arrived  at  the  following  rule  : — “The 
width  of  the  displaced  prism  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  foundation 
on  either  side.”  A vertical  wall,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  block,  was  found  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  foundation,  and  to  act 
in  a manner  similar  to  a difference  in  the 


height  of  the  surface  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
block.* 


IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  dc 
Corrcspondancc  Ilellhiiquc  (vi.-vii.,  1892), 
Mr.  Maurice . Holleaux  publishes  the  very 
interesting  series  of  bronze  plaques  found  in 
the  excavations  at  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
Ptoi'os.  These  bronzes,  though  found  some 
years  ago,  have  hitherto  only  been  made  the 
subject  of  brief  notices  in  reports.  Six  of 
the  thirteen  fragments  published  contain 
decorative  motives  only, — e.g.,  heraldically- 
arranged  sphinxes,  griffins,  birds,  &c.  The 
remaining  subjects  are  divided  between 
genre  and  mythology.  These  last  are  of  great 
interest.  One  fragment  represents  the  subject 
— hitherto  rare  in  art  — of  the  combat 
between  Zeus  and  Typhon.  Zeus  strides 
forward,  with  his  thunderbolt  uplifted,  to 
attack  a colossal  winged  monster.  Another 
fragment  represents  Prometheus  attacked  by 
the  vulture.  Obviously,  as  a glance  both  at 
style  and  subject  shows,  we  have  here  a 
close  analogy  to  the  archaic  bronze  reliefs 
of  Olympia.  On  one  of  these,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a fragmentary  inscription  is 
still  legible,  and  the  letters  show  that  the 
work  must  have  been  executed  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicyon,  Corinth, 
and  Argos.  From  this  same  district  must 
have  come  also  the  analogous  reliefs  found 
at  Dodona  ; and,  finally,  the  present  speci- 
mens from  the  Ptoion,  in  the  north  of 
Boeotia.  Their  discovery  evidences  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  the  Argive-Corinthian 
school  of  metal-working. 


THE  November  number  ot  the  “ Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers”  contains  a paper  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  thin  floors  for  bridges,  in 
which  the  author  reviews  at  some  length 
Mr.  Olander's  paper  upon  the  same  subject, 
read  before  the  Society  of  Engineers  in 
March,  1887,  and  provides  some  practical 
transverse  sections  of  bridges  showing 
successful  methods  of  constructing  railway 
bridge  floors,  in  cases  where  it  is  undesirable 
to  raise  the  rail  level  and  where  the  headway 
required  for  the  under-passage  or  roadway 
necessitates  a limited  thickness  for  the  rail- 
floor.  In  a paper  upon  “ Railway  Signalling 
as  Applied  to  Large  Installations,”  Mr.  R.  C. 
Rapier's  paper  upon  the  “ Fixed  Signals  of 
Railways,”  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  March,  1874,  is  alluded  to,  and 
the  value  of  the  interlocking  tappet  specially 
dwelt  upon.  The  author's  recommendation 
for  signalling  is  to  eliminate  the  human 
agency  as  much  as  possible.  Another  author 
in  a paper  upon  Electric  Rock  blasting, 
argues  that  the  fuse  cannot  at  best  be  as  safe 
as  the  electric  blast,  and  that  the  reliability 
of  batteries  as  generators  renders  electric 
blasting  preferable  to  the  process  of  simply 
igniting  a fuse  leading  to  a cap  which  is 
inserted  in  a cartridge.  In  a discussion  on 
motive  power  for  street  railways,  the  electric 
motor  is  stated  to  be  wasteful,  unsightly,  and 
not  entirely  reliable,  while  cable  traction  is 
asserted  to  be  advantageous  and  successful. 
The  volume  closes  with  a discussion  upon 
pile-driving,  in  which  regret  is  expressed  at 
the  want  of  uniform  practice  by  engineers 
and  contractors  in  this  branch  of  engineering. 
The  result  of  rapidity  of  blows  for  penetra- 
tion is  presented.  Errors  derived  from 
investigation  with  ordinary  sounding  rods 
are  emphasised,  and  very  proper  remarks 
made  upon  the  mistake  of  using  piles  to 
support  both  vertical  loads,  and  in  addition 
to  be  expected  to  act  as  retaining  walls  when 
unanchored  or  not  held  back  by  bracing. 


THE  third  and  last  of  Professor  Silvanus 
Thompson's  lectures  at  the  London 
Institution,  on  electric  lighting,  dealt  with 


• Investigations  on  this  subject  have  also  been  carried 
out  by  Forchheimer,  a brief  description  of  which  maybe 
found  in  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  vol.  lxxii.,  p.  331. 


systems  of  distribution,  meters,  and  other 
accessories.  The  series,  parallel,  three- 
wire,  and  transformer  systems  were  ex- 
plained with  the  help  of  diagrams;  their 
history  briefly  indicated,  and  the  circum- 
stances pointed  out  which  determine  the 
suitability  of  each.  The  Professor  then 
explained  in  some  detail  the  combination  of 
transformer  and  three-wire  systems  adopted 
by  the  City  Lighting  Company,  and  illus- 
trated it  practically  by  a Mordey  transformer, 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  a bank  of  lamps, 
with  the  three  “ leads  ” from  the  transformer, 
on  the  wall  behind  the  lecture  table.  Just 
touching  on  distribution  by  storage  batteries, 
the  lecturer  passed  to  the  consideration  of 
meters,  which  he  treated  with  characteristic 
humour.  He  was  so  often  asked,  he  said, 
whether  there  existed  a “ reliable  ” electricity- 
meter  that  he  proposed  having  a card  printed, 
“There  is  not  yet  a ‘reliable’  gas-meter.” 
The  electricity-meters  now  in  the  market 
were,  he  maintained,  ten  times  more  reliable 
than  any  gas  meters.  Proceeding  to  details, 
he  then  explained  the  principle  of  a number 
of  meters,  proposed  or  actually  in  use, 
beginning  with  Edison’s  electrolytic  cell, 
which,  he  said,  was  obsolete,  owing  to  certain 
objections  to  it  in  practice  ; and  going  on  to 
the  Aron  meter,  invented  by  Messrs.  Ayrton 
& Perry,  with  its  differential  gear  ; Hopkin- 
son’s  motor  meter;  the  Ferranti  direct  cur- 
rent meter ; the  Shallenberger,  which  was 
shown  in  action,  measuring  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  lighting  the  theatre  ; Elihu  Thom- 
son’s meter  for  alternating  currents  and  a 
new  form  of  self-winding  clock-meter,  in 
which  for  differential  gear  there  was  sub- 
stituted  the  device  of  having  the  hands  of 
the  clock  driven  by  one  gearing,  and  the  face 
by  the  other.  From  measurement  of  electric 
energy  to  its  cost  was  a natural  transition,! 
and  to  the  best  way  of  reducing  the  cost  by 
daylight  use  of  the  plant  for  purposes  other 
than  lighting.  The  practicability  of  this  was 
shown  by  a motor  driving  a fan,  and  a 
number  of  utensils  lent  by  Messrs.  Bins! 
wager  for  heating  and  cooking  by  electricity 
were  exhibited.  Finally,  the  audience  were 
dismissed  to  the  strains  of  an  ordinary  piano 
played  by  some  mechanism  which  was 
driven  by  an  electric  motor;  an  application 
which  the  lecturer  said  he  could  hardly 
recommend  as  an  “all  day  load.”  Professor 
Thompson,  we  may  add,  is  almost  the  ideal 
popular  lecturer ; he  is  fluent,  and  never  at 
a loss  for  a word  ; he  seems  instinctively 
to  take  the  measure  of  his  audience,  and  to 
know  exactly  how  much  to  tell  them;  and 
has  the  art  of  making  what  is  trite  seem 
new,  and  what  is  complex,  simple. 


ANEW  antiquarian  magazine,  to  be  pub-  ( 
fished  quarterly  under  the  title  ot  the 
Illustrated  Archeeologist,  is  announced  to 
appear  on  May  1 next.  It  will  be  edited! 
by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  and  its  special  ( 
feature  will  be  illustrations,  which  will  be  I 
the  main  object,  the  letterpress  being  merely! 
descriptive  of  the  illustrations. 


THE  series  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Ay  erst! 

Ingram,  nowbeing  exhibited  at  Messrs.  , 
Dowdeswell’s  under  the  title  “A  ‘ P.  &0.’ 
Voyage,”  have  an  interest  apart  from  their 
artistic  merit.  The  idea  ot  illustrating  a 
voyage  in  this  way  is  a very  happy  one,  and 
might  be  further  applied.  We  get  thel 
scenery  of  the  various  coasts  that  are  passed! 
in  succession,  the  knocking  about  of  the  big 
steamer  in  “ the  Bay,”  the  slow  progress! 
between  the  low  sandy  banks  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  deep  blue  water  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  white  buildings  of  Sydney  under 
the  bright  sun,  one  after  another,  in  a way 
that  makes  one  almost  realise  the  voyage,  1 
as  well  as  some  of  the  incidents  of  steamboat 
fife.  Many  of  the  sea-pictures  are  admir- 
able in  themselves,  apart  from  their  place  in 
I the  story. 
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THE  miscellaneous  collection  of  paintings 
on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
Gallery  contains  some  good  things,  and  is 
worth  a visit.  Among  the  small  works  are 
some  of  architectural  interest,  such  as  Signor 
Giampietri's  powerful  representation  of  the 
arch  of  S.  Severus,  Rome,  and  Mr.  Cotman’s 
little  views  of  Pinner  and  Rainham  streets. 
In  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  Tewkesbury,  a 
charming  little  landscape,  the  tower  in  the 
distance  does  not  give  a correct  impression 
by  any  means  of  Tewkesbury  Tower;  we 
should  not  have  recognised  it. 


A CURIOUS  sample  of  the  inaccuracy 
and  indifference  of  daily  papers  about 
architectural  matters  (so  long  as  they  can 
have  a fling  at  architects)  is  exhibited  in  a 
paragraph  which  originated  with  the  Daily 
Chronicle , and  is  now  getting  industriously 
copied  in  provincial  papers.  This  states  that 
the  violent  attack  on  the  architectural  pro- 
fession in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  one  of 
the  best  things  that  has  ever  appeared  in  that 
periodical,  and  that  it  is  probably  from  the 
pen  of  Lord  Grimthorpe ! The  article  is 
in  the  Quarterly  Review , and  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe is  one  of  the  persons  attacked  in  it, 
though  his  name  is  not  actually  mentioned  ; 
one  of  his  tracery  windows  at  St.  Albans 
being  illustrated  as  “ the  horrid  example.” 
The  person  who  wrote  the  paragraph  cannot 
even  have  read  the  article  ; but  anything  in 
the  shape  of  abuse  of  architects  is  always 
good  “ copy  ” for  the  average  daily  paper. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

We  mentioned  a few  months  ago  the  case  of 
the  sculptor  Lccreux,  better  known  under  his 
ipseudonym  of  “Jacques  France,”  who,  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  popularise  a very  ugly 
bust  of  “ La  Republique,”  in  a fit  of  fury  stabbed 
the  expert  who  had  been  appointed  to  examine 
linto  his  claims.  Thanks  to  the  ability  of  his 
counsel,  “Jacques  France”  has  been  acquitted 
(after  passing  ten  months  in  prison.  The  jury 
jtook  the  view  that  he  was  .not  in  a fjtale  of  mind 
to  be  entirely  responsible  for  his  acts.  In  fact, 
[the  sculptor  in  question  is  a very  poor  creature, 
the  victim  of  a vocation  for  which  lie  had  no  real 
ability,  and  of  his  own  exaggerated  vanity.  The 
incident  is  fortunately  a rare  exception  ; there  is 
plenty  of  painful  struggle  for  life  among,  the  ranks 
of  French  artists,  but  disappointment  is  in 
general  accepted  silently  and  with  dignity. 

M.  Pierre  Vauthier,  who  has  been-  com- 
missioned by  the  Municipality  to  prepare  a Series 
of  views  of  Paris  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  is 
an  artist  eminently  qualified  for  such  a task  ; 
(perhaps  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with  aid  the 
picturesque  corners  of  the  city,  and  his  pictures, 
jafter  filling  a place  in  the  exhibition,  will  have  a 
certain  permanent  value  as  historic  records.  The 
(pictures  which  he  has  painted  represent  the 
Avenue  de  l’Opera,  the  Halles,  the  Place  de  la 
Republique,  the  boulevard  des  Italiens,  the  Quai 
aux  Fleurs,  the'Tont  d’Austerlitz,  &c.  All  the 
[pictures,  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Georges 
u’etit  Gallery,  are  fine  and  clear  in  lighting  and 
effect,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  painter. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  two  Japanese 
[artists,  at  the  Durand  Ruel  Gallery  (already  re- 
ferred to  in  our  foreign  notes),  MM.  Antomaro  and 
ttliroshighe,  has  proved  very  popular  with  the 
Parisians.  The  paintings'  are  vividly  realistic 
tii  effect,  and  show  great  ability  and  variety  of 
:xecution. 

The  small  exhibitions  continue  to  succeed  each 
ither.  The  “Cercle  de  la  Rue  Volney”  has  just 
nganised  its  annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  and 
if  we  pass  over  the  works  of  some  amateurs  who  are 
bnly  too  happy  to  exhibit  side  by  side  with  well 
known  masters,  the  exhibition  is  noteworthy  for 
jthe  number  of  good  portraits  and  landscapes. 
Among  the  former  is  an  admirable  portrait  of 
iMdlle.  Rachel  Boyer,  by  M.  Benjamin  Constant  ; 
|M.  Bouguereau  exhibits  a “jeune  fille  au 
jpapillon,”  faultless  in  drawing,  and  M.  Henner 
a curious  study  ; among  other  exhibitors  are  MM. 
Bergeret,  Berthelon,  Boucher,  Damoye,  Jules 
Lefebvre,  Henri  Martin,  Rixens,  Yibert, ‘ and 
Yon. 

M.  Andre  Siilet,  the  pastelliste,  who  has 
become  in  his  way  a fashionable  portrait-painter, 
(has  collected  some  of  his  recent  works  in  the 
“ Galerie  des  Artistes  Modernes,”  in  the  Rue  de 
lla  Paix.  It  is  a collection  of  very  conventional 


pictures,  but  showing  a great  deal  of  facility  and 
spirit,  and  is  at  all  events  very  popular  with  the 
Parisians. 

Sixty  years  ago,  in  1S32,  a group  of  artists, 
among  whom  were  Decamp,  Ary  Scheffer,  David 
d’ Angers,  Robert  Fleury,  Isabey,  Delaroche,  and 
others,  petitioned  SKing  Louis  Philippe  that  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  pictures  should  take 
place  in  the  months  of  September  and  October 
instead  of  in  May  and  . June.  The  petition 
was  unsuccessful,  although  it  was  not  then  the 
fashion,  as  it  is  now,  to  quit  Paris  at  the  end  of 
June  and  not  return  till  the  end,  of  October.  At 
the  present  time,  that  which  is  called  the  “grand 
public,”  or  “ tout  Paris,”  departs  immediately 
after  the  “ Prix  de  Paris.”  It  is  difficult  there- 
fore to  understand  the  action  of  a certain  number 
of  members  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Francois, 
who  are  again  moving  to  have  the  Salon  relegated 
to  September  1st  as  its  opening;  day.  Their 
argument  is  the  difficulty  of  preparing  pictures 
during  the  colder  and  darker  months  of  the  year  : 
but  it  is  not  likely  this  attempt  will  prevail 
against  the  general  fashion  and  the  increasing 
taste  of  the  Parisians  for  country  life  at  that  time 
of  the  year. 

The  sites  proposed  for  the  exhibition  of  1900 
are  still  under  discussion  ; one  project  succeeds 
another,  but  nothing  like  a decision  has  been 
arrived  at.  The  proposer  of  one  of  these  schemes, 
M.  Saint-Lanne,  has  commissioned  two  able  deco- 
rators, MM.  Hista  and  Chaperon,  to  execute  a 
model  showing  the'  immense  agglomeration  of 
buildings  which  he  proposes  to  construct  behind 
the  Auteuil  viaduct,  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  which  will  cover  about  150  acres.  Taking  the 
river  as  a base,  M.  Saint-Lanne  places  upon  it  a 
bridge  terrace  of  enormous  proportions,  the  four 
towers  of  which  will  be  connected  with  the  palace 
of  electricity,  and  with  a ‘ ‘ Tour  Ville,  ” in  45  stories, 
to  contain  two  thousand  apartments,  a theatre,  a 
bathing  establishment,  gardens,  restaurants,  &c., 
on  the  right  bank,  and  on  the  axes  of  the  terrace 
will  lie  a “Place  des  Nations”  400  metres  in 
length  by  200  in  width,  abutting  on  the  Palace  of 
Electricity,  to  be  built  in  steel,  and  of 
which  the  highest  lantern  will  overtop  the 
Eiffel  Tower.  At  the  centre  of  the  Place 
is  to  be  a state  pavilion,  around  which  will 
be  grouped  the  foreign  exhibition  departments. 
Ou  the  left  bank  will  be  the  pavilions  of 
Machinery,  Industries  and  Transport,  the  Agri- 
cultural exhibition,  the  Colonial  and  Ministerial 
exhibitions.  Such  is  the  project,  of  which  we 
give  an  account  as  a curiosity,  and  without  the 
least  belief  in  its  accomplishment,  considering  the 
restricted  and  economical  ideas  of  most  of  the 
members  of  the  organising  committee  appointed 
by  thcGovernment. 

' By  the  side  of  these  discussions  for  a celebra- 
tion which  would  form  a bond  of  union  between 
France  and  other  nations,  our  press  is  pre- 
occupied with  certain  more  bellicose  subjects, 
and  is  pressing  on  the  Government  the  considera- 
tion of  the  danger  which  the  dome  and  campanile 
of  the  church  of  Sacre  Cceur  might  prove  in  time 
of  war,  as  marks  to  guide  the  enemy’s  artillery. 
The  fact  is  that  the  subject  of  a second  siege 
of  Paris  is  merely  a pretext  that  has  been 
invented  by  those  who  have  all  along  been 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
church  on  Montmartre.  However,  slow  as  its 
progress  has  been,  and  in  spite  of  the  death  of  its 
lamented  architect,  the  work  has  gone  on,  and 
since  the  visit  of  the  Congress' of  Architects  two 
years  ago  considerable  progress  has  been  made, 
and  the  cupola  of  the  choir  may  be  expected  soon 
to  emerge  from  its  scaffolding.  An  absurd  rumour 
that  the  Council  of  Defence  of  Paris  had  given 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  church  and  the 
erection  of  a fort  on  the  same  site  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  influence,  and  is  absolutely  without 
foundation. 

The  jury  of  architecture  of  the  Academic  des 
Beaux-Arts,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Ginain, 
has  been  occupied  with  the  decision  on  140 
designs  sent  in  for  the  Godebceuf  prize,  the 
subject  being  “A  Fleche.”  A First  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  M.  Rigault,  a pupil  of  M. 
Guadet,  and  Second  medals  to  M.  M.  Selmers- 
heini,  Bigot,  and  Avard. 

M.  Hector  Lemaire,  the  sculptor,  has  been 
appointed  professor  . at  the  Ecole  Rationale  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  in  place  of  the  lamented  Moreau- 
Yauthier,  whose  death  was  briefly  announced  in  the 
last  number  of  this  journal.  Moreau- Vauthier 
was  an  artist  of  great  and  rare  talent.  He  was 
the  son  of  a dealer  in  ivory,  and  studied 
in  that  material  under  the  sculptor  Tous- 
saint.  His  first  works  in  decorative  art 
received  awards  at  the  Exhibitions  of  1855 
and  1867,  and  the  marriage  coffer  -which 
he  executed  in  1857  for  the  Baronne  de 


Rothschild  was  much  admired.  He  was  the 
author  also  of  a great  many  well-known  pieces  of 
sculpture,  his  “ Petit  Buveur”  exhibited  in  1869 
is  in  the  Luxembourg,  his  “Nereide”  in  marble 
adorns  the  apartments  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore.  We  may  also  mention 
his  bronze  statue  “ Un  Patre  Italien,”  his 
“ Bethsabee,”  a marble  statue;  his  stone  figure 
of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  the  bronze  statutes  of 
“ Jeune  Faune,”  “ Pascal  Enfant,”  and 
“ Gavroche.”  Hiis  “ Un  l’revot  des  Marchands  ” 
has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  municipality, 
which  intends  to  acquire  various  works  in  ivory, 
onyx,  and  silver,  for  the  Galliera  Museum. 

M.  Paul  Peraire,  landscape  painter,  has  just 
died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bordeaux,  and  studied  under  (the 
direction  of  Eugene  Isabey  and  Luminais.  Since 
1866  he  had  exhibited  every  year,  at  the  Salon, 
landscapes  principally  of  scenes  in  the  outskirts  of 
Paris.  Among  his  recent  works  may  be  men- 
tioned “ Les  Environs  de  Corbeil,”  purchased  by 
the  State  in  1S90,  and  his  last  picture  exhibited 
in  1S92  at  the  old  Salon,  “ Un  Coup  de  Vent,” 
also  purchased  by  the  State. 

The  sale  of  the  Spitzer  collection  is  definitely 
announced  to  commence  on  April  7,  in  the  Hotel 
No.  33  in  the  rue  de  Ville-Just,  and  will  go  on 
till  the  16th  of  June. 

» ■»-  -t 

WHAT  IS  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  HOW 
CAN  IT  BE  ADVANCED?* 

BY  VROFESSOR  AITCHISQN,  A.R.A. 

• I hope  I made  it  clear  that  the  distinguishing 
character  of  architecture  as  compared  with  mere 
building  is  giving  the  true  character  to  the 
structure,  and  that  this  character  is  to  be  got  by 
making  the  shell  perfectly  fitted  for  the  occupants 
by  using  the  materials  properly,  and  by  making 
them  strictly  conform  to  the  laws  of  statics. 

The  fitness  is  only  to  be  got  by  knowing  how 
the  occupants  employ  themselves,  and  adapting 
the  shell  to  such  occupations  ; and  I now  speak 
of  a single  shell,  perhaps  the  rarest  thing  to  be 
found  in  a civilised  country. 

In  1848  I saw  a Welsh  cabin  : it  was  round, 
with  one  low  opening  which  acted  as  door, 
window,  and  chimney  ; and  the  shepherds’  huts  of 
the  Roman  Campagna  were  not  unlike  it,  but 
bigger.  The  peat  smoke  in  the  first  was  too 
stifling  to  let  me  stay  till  I could  see  what  the 
inside  was  like,  and  I don’t  recollect  even  entering 
the  other. 

This  circular  shape  was  possibly  due,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  ease  with  which  the  branches 
of  trees  can  be  fixed  into  the  ground  in  a circle, 
their  tops  bent  and  tied  together  to  form  a roof  ; 
they  were  then  wattled,  and  the  roof  was  mostly 
thatched.  Even  now  if  we  had  nothing  to  build 
and  roof  with  but  rough  stones,  we  should 
probably  build  the  shell  like  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Myceilre.  I merely  speak-  of  these  as  a 
type  of  forms  suggested  by  the  ease  of  making 
them,  and  by  no  means  as  a type  of  the  forms 
produced  by  thd  wants  of  more  civilised  occu- 
pants. 

The  fitting  a single  shell  for  its  purpose  would 
give  the  outside  form,  and  would  vary  as  the 
occupants  had  more  wants  and  the  builder  more 
skill.  A hut,  if  it  were  to  contain  many  persons, 
and  had  no  chimney,  would  in  rude  times  naturally 
take  a circular  form,  the  fire  being  in  the  middle, 
and  the  smoke  going  out  at  a hole  in  the  top,  for 
the  occupants  would  naturally  form  a circle  round 
the  fire  ; but  directly  indoor  occupations  were  fol- 
lowed, the  hut  in  northern  countries  would  want 
windows. 

Modern  houses,— and,  injact,  most  buildings,— 
are  an  aggregation  of  separate  shells  for  different 
purposes,  and  should  be  arranged  separately  before 
being  put  together  ; and  then  the  requisite 
passages  for  getting  front  one  shell  to  another, 
and  the  requisite  staircases  for  getting  from  one 
story  to  another,  should  be  arranged. 

The  next  consideiation  must  be  the  material  of 
which  the  house  is  to  be  built  ; for  present  pur- 
poses, the  material  might  be  wood,  brick,  rubble, 
or  large  stones  ; with  wood  or  large  stones  for 
the  material  the  openings  would  be  spanned 
horizontally  with  timber  or  a large  stone  ; but  if 
the  house  were  built  of  brick  or  rubble  the 
window  openings  would  be  arched. 

Let  us  take,  as  an  example  of  modern  common- 
place architecture,  a warehouse  for  the  storage  of 
some  one  sort  of  raw  material,  to  be  built  of  brick, 
some  stories  high,  and  floored  and  roofed  with 
wood. 


* Being  the  second  Royal  Academy  Lecture  on  Archi- 
tecture this  Session.  Delivered  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  .16. 
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We  must  either  let  the  eaves  overhang,  to  take 
the  rain  from  the  building,  and  to  protect  the 
walls, — and  such  roofs  arc  not  easily  repaired, — or 
we  must  have  gutters  at  the  back  and  front  and 
gable  ends.  As,  after  a time,  all  gutters  leak,  we 
must  arrange  them  so  as  to  be  clear  of  the  walls, 
and  defended  by  a parapet ; to  do  this  we  must 
corbel  out  at  intervals  and  arch  between,  which 
gives  a natural  cornice.  If  the  depth  of  the  ware- 
house and  the  weight  of  the  goods  on  each  floor 
were  not  too  great,  we  should  joist  from  wall  to 
wall. 

The  long  wall  of  the  top  story  would  only 
carry  half  the  roof,  but  the  one  below  would  not 
only  carry  half  the  roof,  and  the  wall  of  the 
story  above  it,  but  half  the  load  on  the  floor  ; and 
that  of  the  lowest  story  would  carry  half  the  roof, 
all  the  wall  above  it,  and  half  of  all  the  load  ; 
consequently  the  wall  of  each  story  requires  to  be 
thicker  than  the  one  above,  and  as  we  should 
naturally  place  the  thinner  wall  in  the  middle  of 
the  thicker,  we  have  a set-off  on  both  sides  of 
the  wall  on  each  story.  The  drifting  rain 
would  lodge  on  the  outside  set-ofT,  and  sink 
into  and  destroy  the  wall;  so  we  have  to  cope 
it  with  a projecting  and  throated  coping,  which 
forms  a string,  to  prevent  this  and  to  prevent  the 
wet  from  dribbling  down  the  face.  Below  the 
cornice  we  have  therefore  as  many  strings  as 
there  are  stories,  and  we  want  some  kind  of  foot- 
ing to  the  walls  to  distribute  the  load  on  to  the 
earth  ; we  want  windows  for  light  and  ventilation, 
and  the  window  openings  must  be  arched  over ; 
but  as  the  inside  face  would  take  not  only  the 
weight  of  half  the  wall,  but  the  principal  part  of 
half  the  load,  we  should  want  the  inside  arch 
deeper  than  the  outside,  and  consequently  we 
should  get  a stepped  arch.  Besides  the  features 
already  described,  we  want  one  or  more  ranges  of 
loops  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  goods,  a 
staircase  to  get  to  the  stories,  and  probably  an 
office  for  the  accounts  and  payments,  each  in- 
volving a different  size  and  situation  for  its 
windows.  Warehouses  are  not  generally  built  in 
uninhabited  plains,  so  the  owner  should  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  the  prospect  of  his  neighbours, 
as  well  as  their  light  and  air,  without  giving  them 
something  which  may  give  some  interest  and 
pleasure  to  the  beholders. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ultimate  shape 
of  inhabited  architectural  monuments  will  be 
mainly  due  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
building,  and  to  the  materials  with  which  it  is 
built,  though  something  must  be  dependent  on  the 
way  that  emotions  are  expressed.  The  parts  will 
take  their  shapes  from  the  strains  they  have  to  bear. 
We  shall,  I think,  find  out  these  shapes  partly  by 

theory,  and  partly  by  experiment,  in  all  the  materials 

we  use;  and  the  forms  will  be  different  when 
they  are  used  in  compression,  tension,  or  cross 
strain,  and  these  shapes  will  probably  be  different 
for  brick,  stone,  concrete,  wood,  or  iron.  For 
stone  piers  that  have  but  one  uniform  pressure  to 
bear,  we  shall  find,  if  we  have  not  found,  the 
proper  shape  by  analysing  the  strains  or  pressures, 
and  seeing  by  experiment  what  can  be  cut  away. 
We  shall  also  find  by  the  same  methods  what 
shape  the  pier  will  take  if  it  has  many  and  various 
pressures  : take,  as  an  example,  the  nave  pier  of 
a Mediaeval  cathedral  ; it  has  one  main  vertical 
stress  or  strain  from  the  roof,  the  solid  wall  of 
the  clearstory,  the  triforium,  and  the  nave  ; two 
from  the  main  primary  wall  arches  with  their  loads ; 
two  from  the  secondary  arches  with  their  loads ; one 
from  the  cross  or  transverse  ribs  of  the  vaulting  of 
the  nave,  one  from  that  of  the  triforium, 
and  one  from  that  of  the  aisle  ; two  from  the 
diagonal  ribs  of  the  aisle  ; and  two  from  the  same 
ribs  of  the  triforium ; and  finally,  two  from  those  of 
the  nave.  If,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pier  were 
square,  it  would  be  fotind  by  calculation  or  experi- 
ment that  certain  portions  of  the  stone  could  be 
safely  cut  away,  but  at  present  we  have  no 
notion  of  the  form  that  would  be  left, 
and  the  same  would  happen  in  a stone 
or  brick  arch.  The  S Curves  that  the  angle 
piers  of  the  nave  and  transept  have  taken  in 
most  Mediaeval  cathedrals  show  that  the  thrusts 
have  not  been  properly  abutted,  but  in  this  stage 
of  the  inquiry  that  is  a minor  consideration  ; the 
question  is,  whether  the  forms  chosen  are  the 
proper  ones  ? A column  is  not,  I think,  a form  to 
suggest  the  abuttal  of  thrusts,  for  these  compound 
columns,  besides  bearing  downright  stress,  have 
to  resist  the  inward  thrust  of  the  transverse  and 
diagonal  ribs  of  the  aisles  and  triforium,  and  the 
outer  thrust  of  the  similar  ribs  of  the  nave 
vaulting,  as  well  as  the  downright  weight. 

To  go  back  to  my  former  simile  of  the  shell-fish, 
the  cockle  and  the  scallop  are  both  fluted,  but 
differently ; they  are  both  slightly  different  in 
shape,  and  both  have  their  flutes  radiating  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  These  shapes  ^pd  these 


flutes  must  be  so  arranged  for  some  convenience 
or  protection  to  the  animal,  yet  these  two  forms 
have  so  pleased  mankind  that  they  have  carved 
imitations  of  them  for  ornament  on  their  archi- 
tectural works.  The  univalves  are  mostly  in  some 
form  of  spiral,  except  the  limpet,  probably  for 
economy  of  space  and  strength,  but  each  sort  has 
a different  spiral,  as  well  as  their  spirals  differently 
arranged  ; some  have  it  on  a plane,  like  the 
ammonite,  and  others  on  cones  of  various  alti- 
tudes, while  some  again  have  the  mouth  branched, 
evidently  for  legs  or  feelers,  and  these  shapes  are 
not  to  amuse  or  delight  us,  though  they  may  do 
so,  but  to  give  the  accommodation  and  protection 
most  needed  by  the  creature. 

One  peculiarity  of  architectural  monuments  is 


that  they  always  afford  shelter,  and  for  this  reasoni| 
have  often  been  used  for  purposes  different,  and 
sometimes  even  antagonistic,  to  the  end  for  which! 
they  were  built.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
similarity  of  the  emotions  that  monuments  erected] 
for  cognate  purposes  excite  ; for  instance,  those 
erected  for  the  highest  purpose,  religion,  have- 
mostly  been  found  to  sufficiently  excite  religious  . 
emotion  to  fit  them  for  the  temples  of  a new  faith,  ' 
though  that  faith  has  been  quite  different  from  the 
one  it  has  superseded. 

The  pagan  temples  were  used  by  the  Christians.; 
as  churches,  possibly  by  the  Moslems  as  mosques. 
The  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  were 
first  used  as  pagan  temples,  then  as  Christian 
churches,  and  then  as  residences  by  the  Turkish 
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governors.  Possibly  other  temples  were  used  as 
mosques,  for  the  Saracens  certainly  used  the 
Christian  churches  as  mosques  almost  without 
alteration,  and  those  secular  buildings,  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  are  still  used  as  a Romish  church, 
while  the  Christians  use  the  mosque  at  Cordova 
as  a cathedral. 

This  at  least  shows  that  there  was  nothing 
repugnant  to  a new  creed  in  the  architectural 
expression  of  a former  one,  and  that  the  sub- 
limity of  merely  secular  buildings  produced  the 
emotions  desired  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  as  we 
also  see  in  the  basilicas.  We  might  think  that 
the  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  ecclesiastics  were 
indifferent  to  the  emotional  aspect  of  the  buildings, 
one  set  belonging  to  an  undeveloped  people,  and 
the  other  to  a decadent  one,  and  that  each 
set  of  ecclesiastics  thought  no  more  of  the 
emotion  produced  by  the  monuments  than 
the  ants  of  Alexandria  did  of  the  hierogly- 
phics on  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  when  they  made 
them  the  floors  and  walls  of  their  dwellings  or  the 
streets  of  their  cities  ; but  this  could  hardly  be  the 
case  w ith  the  Saracens,  who  would  certainly  have 
levelled  them  with  the  ground,  if  they  suggested 
any  antagonism  to  Islam. 

Man  is  a peculiarly  imitative  animal,  and  when 
he  finds  a building  that  a superior  nation  has  used 
for  any  purpose,  he  mostly  makes  his  own  in 
imitation  of  it,  if  the  altered  circumstances  will 
allow  of  it ; hence  the  arrangement  of  the  Roman 
house,  at  least  in  some  warm  countries,  is  still 
adhered  to.  The  gilded  halls  of  the  Romans 
became  the  gold  parlour  of  the  abbeys,  whose 
window  still  hears  the  name  of  oriel. 

When  Christianity  became  the  State  religion, 
the  basilicas  given  by  Constantine  to  the  Christians 
became  their  churches,  and  the  form,  with  very 
slight  modifications,  is  still  the  form  in  the  Romish 
Church,  though  the  Orthodox  Church  mostly 
preferred  a different  shape. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  basilica  was  not 
a building  for  religious  purposes  amongst  the 
ancients  : it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  called  a too  l3aa,Xung,  and 
was  where  the  king  (/ iaaiXfrg ) administered 
justice,  and  where,  on  the  abolition  of  a king,  the 
Aoy^v  tfaoiXtvg  did  the  same. 

The  Roman  basilica  was  oblong,  wfith  a wide 
nave  and  aisles,  and  sometimes  with  double  aisles 
on  either  side  of  a central  nave,  of  which  the 
Julian  basilica  at  Rome  may  be  given  as  an  ex- 
ample. If  the  basilica  was  entered  at  the  narrow 
end,  the  opposite  end,  if  square,  was  divided  off 
from  the  aisles,  and  the  two  aisles  formed 
chalcidica  ; the  judges  sat  in  the  central  part, 
opposite  the  nave.  The  Basilica  of  Maxcntius  at 
Rome  was  entered  at  the  narrow  end,  and  had  an 
apse  at  the  other  ; the  side  apses  are  of  more 
modern  date.  If  the  basilica  was  entered  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  side,  there  was  generally  an 
apse  at  the  end,  as  before,  and  sometimes  one  at 
each  end,  as  in  the  Basilica  of  Trajan,  as  shown 
in  Professor  Middleton’s  plan.  The  columns  of 
the  nave  were  mostly  in  two  heights,  with 
galleries  over  the  aisles. 

The  nave  was  used  as  an  exchange,  and 
j Vitruvius  tells  us  that  in  his  basilica  at  Fano,  he 
so  arranged  it  “that  the  merchants  who  are  in 
the  basilica  may  not  interfere  with  those  who  have 
[business  before  the  magistrates.”  In  one  of  the 
| basilicas  found  in  England  there  is  a transept  at 
the  end  in  front  of  the  apse,  thus  making  the  Tan 
form. 

The  galleries  over  the  aisles  were  walled  in,  so 
that  the  occupants  could  not  be  seen  by  those  in 
the  area  below,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  public  to  hear  the  law  cases  ; but 
[these  cases  could  only  have  been  heard  in  the 
1 parts  near  the  tribunal,  and  one  side  is  said  to 
1 have  been  devoted  to  men  and  the  other  to 
women. 

When  the  basilicas  became  churches,  these 
I galleries  were  mostly  set  apart  for  women,  but  at 
[ Sta.  Sophia,  Justinian’s  pew  was  in  the  left 
gallery,  probably  from  its  being  near  the  staircase 
that  led  to  the  palace. 

I have  mentioned  this  to  show  how  readily  a 
structure,  designed  for  a totally  different  end,  may 
be  found  quite  fitted  for  another  purpose. 

The  luminous  cross  that  Constantine  saw  as  the 
Tau,  or  as  a Greek  or  Latin  cross,  is  the  form 
that  cathedrals  have  been  given  ; and  even  early 
basilicas  had  the  Tau  form,  as,  for  example,  St. 
Demetrius  at  Salonica.  In  every  country  not 
petrified  by  custom  or  religious  conservatism,  there 
1 are  changes,  sometimes  constant  sometimes  inter- 
I mittent,  in  all  things,  but  this  is  most  noticeable 
in  language,  as  Horace  says  in  his  “ Ars 
Poetica  ” : — 

As  forests  change  their  foliage  year  hv  year, 

Leaves  that  came  first,  first  fall  and  disappear  ; 
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So  antique  words  die  out,  and  in  their  room 
Others  spring  up,  of  vigorous  growth  and  bloom. 

The  same  happens  in  customs  that  are  long 
continued.  We  see  in  the  Roman  baths,  that 
persisted  as  large  public  establishments  from 
Agrippa’s  days,  27  b.c.,  to  Constantine’s,  330 
A. it.,  that  many  changes  were  made  in  their  form, 
and  these  were  probably  due  to  changes  in  the 
exercises  and  routine  of  bathing.  We  guess  at  the 
uses  of  the  new  chambers,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
exercises  or  the  bathing  in  some  particulars 
greatly  varied  in  Constantine’s  time,  for  we  see 
two  long  narrow  vaulted  chambers  that  exist  in 
no  other  baths,  of  whose  use  we  can  only  form 
the  vaguest  conjecture. 

The  same  thing  probably  happened  in  the 
Christian  ritual.  At  any  rate,  we  see  in  the  churches 
after  a certain  date  a central  lantern,  apses  added 
to  both  aisles,  when  each  was  dedicated  to  a 
separate  saint,  and  the  later  additions  of  chapels 
round  the  choir,  and  eventually  at  the  sides  of 
both  aisles  of  the  nave  as  well.  These  additions 
to  the  structure  are  loo  palpable  to  be  over- 
looked, but  doubtless  many  smaller  modifications 
of  ritual  caused  minor  alterations  in  the  structure. 
The  square  east  ends  and  apsidal  transepts  may 
have  followed  some  ritualistic  change.  I think, 
however,  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  grand  aims 
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of  architecture  is  to  imitate  Nature’s  organ- 
isms, and  endeavour  to  make  each  part  of 
a building  absolutely  fitted  for  all  its  uses, 
so  that  the  outside  may  tell  us  the  uses  of  the 
building,  as  the  snail-shell  does  of  the  snail  ; 
though  Vitruvius  does  give  a reason  why  the 
hottest  chamber  of  a bath  should  be  circular. 

I think  I have  roughly  given  most  of  the  require- 
ments, except  the  lighting  and  ventilation,  ex- 
clusive of  .-esthetic  and  emotional  considerations, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the  ventilation 
first,  which,  though  vaguely  known  from  very 
early  times,  has  not  been  definitely  known  till 
modern  days.  The  lantern  showed  its  want  of 
ventilation  by  going  out ; but  people  are  not 
generally  stifled  in  unventilated  rooms,  though 
their  health  will  be  impaired,  for  a very  slight 
taint  of  breath  will  make  the  air  of  a room  unfit 
for  healthy  breathing.  A late  doctor,  in  speaking  of 
the  ventilation  of  rooms,  said,  with  some  truth,  that 
“the  badness  of  design  was  mitigated  by  the 
badness  of  the  execution,”  for  “ every  floor-board, 
skirting,  door,  and  sash,  intended  to  exclude  air 
admitted  it.”  The  safety  of  England,  in  the 
shape  of  ventilation,  mainly  depends  on  the  open 
fireplace.  I may  say,  Ity  the  way,  that  inn- 
keepers are  allowed  to  let,  as  bedrooms,  closets 
that  are  destitute  of  open  fireplaces  or  any  other 
proper  arrangements  for  ventilation  but  those 
arising  from  bad  workmanship.  Each  person 
requires  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  every  hour,  and  if 
any  enclosed  space  is  crammed  with  people  much 
more  is  required,  especially  if  some  of  the 
occupants  are  dirty,  and  wear  filthy  clothes.  It 
is  therefore  highly  important  that  rooms  should 


be  larger  and  loftier  than  they  are  generally 
made,  besides  having  a proper  ingress  for  pure 
air,  and  a proper  egress  for  the  foul,  particularly 
when  the  occupants  stay  in  them  for  many  hours. 
I say  “ proper,”  because  it  is  of  no  use  leaving 
two  holes  and  telling  the  foul  air  to  go  out  at  one, 
and  the  fresh  air  to  come  in  at  the  other  ; the  air 
will  not  obey  our  verbal  orders. 

The  next  point  is  the  lighting,  and  this  should 
be  so  arranged  that  every  part  of  the  room  be 
fully  lighted,— a thing  rarely  attended  to.  A long 
room  is  better  lit  by  a large  window  at  the  narrow 
end,  and  this  requires  that  the  room  be  very  lofty 
if  the  light  is  to  strike  on  the  far  end  at  the 
proper  height.  A cross  light  is  never  very 
agreeable,  though  k cannot  always  be  dispensed 
with. 

As  regards  doors  and  staircases  in  private 
buildings,  where  we  have  to  consider  nothing  but 
use,  it  may  be  said  that  they  should  be  big 
enough  to  take  in  a piano  and  to  let  out  a coffin" 
When  the  late  William  Burges  built  his  house 
a man  said,  “ Your  friend  is  not  fond  of  music  ; ” 
and  when  asked  for  his  reasons  he  said,  “ A piano 
cannot  be  got  into  the  house  through  any  of  the 
doors  or  windows.” 

If  we  could  carry  out  all  these  things  com- 
pletely we  should,  I think,  have  a perfect 
architecture,  or  one  at  least  as  perfect  r.s  Nature’s 
works.  \ ou  may  say.  But  what  then  becomes  of  all 
our  domes,  lanterns,  towers,  and  spires?  You 
would  have  them,  too,  if  they  were  necessary.  If 
your  chamber  were  circular,  and  you  wanted  the 
height  for  air,  and  the  roof  incombustible  and  of 
brick  or  masonry,  you  would  have  a dome.  If 
you  wanted  light  in  the  centre  of  a large  building; 
the  means  of  getting  it  would  probably  take  the 
form  of  a lantern.  If  you  wanted  a landmark  it 
would  probably  become  a spire  ; and  if  you  wanted 
the  sound  of  bells  to  be  heard  at  a distance,  the 
shell  for  these  would  be  a tower  of  a size 
sufficient  to  carry  the  number  of  bells  wanted, 
and  of  a height  to  let  them  be  heard  at  the 
proper  distance.  In  animals,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  colouring  is  protective.  Nature 
has  but  one  scheme, — fighting, — for  destroying 
the  worthless,  and  one  for  preventing  the  extinc- 
tion of  multitudes  by  the  slow  and  painful  process 
of  starvation, — slaughter.  The  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  always  going  on,  even  in  plants.  The  flat 
fish  that  lies  on  muddy  sand  is  grey  ; that  which 
lies  on  sand  and  shingle  is,  like  the  plaice,  a 
brownish  grey,  spotted  with  red  and  yellow,  to 
make  them  unseen  by  their  enemies.  And  I have 
little  doubt  that  the  green  and  silver  of  the 
mackerel,  so  much  admired  by  the  New  Zealander, 
is  equally  protective.  The  eggs  of  birds  laid  in 
open  nests  assimilate  in  colour  to  their  surround- 
ing to  protect  them  from  their  enemies  ; the 
brindling  of  the  beasts  of  prey  doubtless  imitates, 
the  shadows  of  the  desert  sand,  and  thus  enables 
the  beasts  of  prey,  unseen  themselves,  to  see  their 
prey  at  a distance,  and  wait  until  it  is  within 
reach  ; the  stripes  of  the  zebra  probably  make  it 
indistinguishable  from  the  ground  it  frequents  at 
a distance  ; while,  if  we  use  coloured  materials,  it 
is  to  attract  the  eye  or  for  beauty.  If  some 
colours  and  patterns  on  animals  are  the  result  of 
sexual  selection,  we  must  leave  that  for  our 
testhetic  considerations.  • ■ 

As  we  are  very  far  from  being  able  to  rival 
Nature’s  creations,  we  must  see  how  we  can  attain 
some  small  part  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  we 
want,  to  imitate  her.  We  must  cultivate  our 
faculties,  and  especially  our  observation,  to  see 
how  the  different  human  units  behave,  and  how 
they  combine  themselves  when  in  numbers  and 
under  various  emotions.  And  we  must  also  see 
how  the  architects  of  past  times  accommodated 
this  unit,  or  these  multitudes,  under  somewhat 
analagous  circumstances.  The  ancients  got  their 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  materials  by  experi- 
ence, but  they  reasoned  on  this  experience  as  well. 
One  quality  of  materials  can  only  be  learned  b)r 
experience  and  observation,  viz.,  how  they- 
weather,  but  this  experience  can  scarcely  be 
wholly  personal,  for  the  length  of  a man’s  life  is 
not  enough  ; the  other  pages  of  this  book 
of  wisdom  are  written  on  ancient  and  antique 
buildings.  We  have  found  out  some  laws  of 
nature,  and  we  can  try  what  each  kind  of  material 
will  bear  in  compression,  in  tension,  and  in  cross- 
strain ; what  it  weighs,  how  much  water  it  will 
absorb,  and  what  not  ; reason  on  these  facts,  and 
use  them  as  they  answer  our  "purpose  : this  is 
what  the  engineers  do,  and  we  see  what  construc- 
tive wonders  they  have  accomplished  with  iron  ! 
Any  mechanical  trick  in  architecture  \>  ill  cer- 
tainly arrest  attention,  though  I think  it  is  a mean 
expedient ; yet  we  know  the  Medieval  architects 
were  very  fond  of  this  trick  ; they  were,  however, 
great  jokers.  They  had  found  out  the  tensile 
strength  of  stone,  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
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knowledge  to  support  vaults  on  pendents,  as  you 
may  see  in  I lenry  VII. ’s  Chapel  at  Westminster, 
at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  at  St.  Ouen, 
Rouen,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Courts  of  Justice  at  Barcelona,  there  is 
a quadrangular  court,  arcaded  on  the  first  floor.  At 
the  angle  by  the  staircase  the  two  arches  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  are  carried,  or  seem  to  be 
carried,  by  a pendent  ; this  is  not  all,  for  the 
passages  at  the  back  of  the  arcades  are  vaulted,  so 
that  this  pendent  carries  the  diagonal  rib  as 
well. 

In  rude  times  the  materials  at  hand  must 
always  have  greatly  influenced  the  buildings. 
Early  nations  with  little  wealth,  small  means  of 
transport,  and  generally  surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes,  must  have  been  forced  to  make  their 
buildings  of  the  materials  at  hand  ; thus  Strabo 
tells  us  that  in  Assyria  “all  the  houses  are 
vaulted  on  account  of  the  want  of  timber  ; ” 
and  in  speaking  of  the  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon,  he  says — “Their  pillars,  their  vaults, 
and  their  terraces,  are  constructed  of  baked 
bricks  and  asphalte.” 

The  Athenians  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
mountains  of  marble  at  hand  ; the  Romans,  from 
having  no  good  building  stone  nearer  than  Tivoli, 
but  excellent  sand,  used  brick  and  rubble.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  recommends  the  study  of  Gothic  to  the 
French  architects,  for  teaching  them  the  ingenious 
practices  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  for  sharpening 
their  wits  ; and  pays  them  the  compliment  of  say- 
ing that  they  could  raise  fine  buildings  in  paper  if 
they  were  confined  to  that  material. 

All  materials  are  good  if  used  in  an  appropriate 
manner;  but  in  London,  where  all  the  materials  that 
have  ever  been  used  for  building  are  to  be  found 
or  got,  we  have  mainly  to  choose  those  which 
answer  our  purpose  and  our  pockets  the  best. 

A caution  may  be  given  here,  that  all  materials 
that  can  be  cast  or  moulded  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  imitating  ornamental  work  originally 
executed  in  a different  material,  and  this  sort  of 
mean  imitation  has  been  used  in  papier-mache, 
compo,  cast-iron,  and  terra-cotta.  We  have  used 
little  cast-iron  to  imitate  stone  work,  but  American 
architects  say  it  has  been  largely  used  in  America. 

I do  not  recollect  even  a stone  spire,  nor  a 
stone  front,  imitated  in  cast-iron  in  England  ; 
though  we  have  thousands  of  acres  of  imitation 
carved  work  in  papier-mache,  compo,  and  plaster ; 
but  the  terra-cotta  leprosy  is  spreading  over 
London  and  the  provincial  towns.  Terra-cotta 
for  ornamental  panels  recommends  itself  strongly 
to  us  d priori : we  fancy  we  shall  get  the  very 
touch  of  the  artist,  only  shrunk  by  baking,  but,  in 
fact,  it  is  all  cast  or  squeezed  work  ; but  the  objec- 
tion is  to  its  purely  architectural  use.  Little  curly 
bits  put  together  imitate,  very  badly,  I admit, 
stone  mullions  and  transoms,  but  they  have  to  do 
duty  for  them,  and  we  ask  how  they  are  held  up 
and  together.  The  brick  or  concrete  backing  that 
forms  the  real  walls  of  the  building  are  faced  with 
a thin  veneer  of  terra-cotta  that  looks  like  big 
Nocks  of  stone,  and  large  buildings  have  a 
skeleton  of  iron  filled  in  with  concrete,  rubble,  or 
Nick  ; yet  all  the  walls  look  as  if  they  were  built 
of  stone  ; it  is  less  truthful  than  compo,  and  no 
line  or  moulding- is  so  straight,  and  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  even  less  durable.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
as  a cast-iron  front  in  imitation  of  stone,  only 
instead  of  being  of  molten  metal,  it  is  of  baked 
mud.  It  would  not  be  so  delusive  if  it  were 
enamelled,  as  we  should  then  scarcely  expect  it 
to  be  solid. 

The  only  other  material  that  needs  mentioning 
is  iron.  Mr.  Ruskin  objects  to  its  use  because  it 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  is  not 
mentioned  as  a building  material  in  the  Bible  ; 
still , in  spite  of  this  religious  objection,  it  is  being 
used  more  and  more  daily,  only  as  yet  it  is  barely 
avowed.  Like  all  materials  it  has  its  drawbacks  : 
k rusts,  it  rapidly  absorbs  heat,  and  its  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  are  great  and  irresistible  ; if 
heated  or  cooled  it  pushes  out  or  draws  in  the 
masonry,  or  is  itself  torn.  Like  every  other 
material,  it  must  be  shaped,  moulded,  and  orna- 
mented in  accordance  with  its  native  powers  and 
capacity.  We  cannot  even  imagine  that  the 
Mediaeval  architects  would  not  have  obtained 
astounding  effects  if  they  had  had  to  their  hand  a 
material  that  was  twenty  times  as  strong  as  good 
free  stone,  and  could  be  moulded  into  any  form 
that  was  chosen,  even  if  that  form  was  unadapted 
to  its  nature  ; nor  that  they  would  not  have  been 
aide  to  mould  or  ornament  it  to  their  taste. 

We  cannot,  I think,  be  said  to  have  learnt  our 
l*usiness  if  we  can  do  nothing  with  it,  and  I 
think  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  concrete  and 
cement.  We  have  not  done  much  with  enamelled 
brick,  if  we  compare  our  achievements  with  the 
magnificent  Persian  friezes  from  Susa  ; and  next 
*0  nothing  with  solid  glass. 


The  Romans  were  a constructive  race,  and  they 
never  neglected  any  raw  material,  however  un- 
promising, if  it  would  serve  their  turn  at  a pinch  ; 
and,  thanks  to  M.  Choisy,  we  have  learnt  that 
economy  was  one  of  their  ruling  passions.  Stone 
chips  or  brick-bats,  fragments  of  lava  or  rough 
stones,  flints  or  pebbles,  were  almost  sure  to  be 
met  with  where  they  built,  and  they  built  where- 
ever  their  Empire  extended ; but  bricks  were 
always  dear,  even  if  they  were  at  an  easy 
distance  from  the  works  : the  clay  pits  had  to 
be  found  and  dug,  the  clay  to  be  tempered,  the 
bricks  to  be  moulded,  to  be  dried,  and  to  be  baked 
in  kilns  with  firewood,  and  then  to  be  carried 
to  the  place  where  they  were  wanted,  so  they 
used  as  few  of  them  as  possible,  and  to  make 
them  go  far,  used  them  as  triangles  with  the 
hypotenuse  for  the  face,  and  made  the  cores  of 
their  walls  of  rubble,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  word 
concrete,  of  Roman  concrete  ; for  I think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  solid  part  of  the  concrete  was 
laid  by  hand.  I cannot  help  believing  that  the 
brick  face  kept  up  the  squashy  rubble,  or  else  why 
go  to  the  expense  of  the  facing  ? But  this  plan  by 
no  means  exhausted  their  ingenuity.  In  Tunisia 
they  wanted  to  build  an  aqueduct  varying  from 
70  ft.  to  120  ft.  high,  but  had,  at  hand,  in  one  of 
the  valleys,  nothing  but  dry  earth,  so  they  mixed 
this  with  lime  and  made  blocks  of  it,  3 ft.  8 in. 
high,  of  which  the  whole  aqueduct  was  built, 
arches  and  all  : these  tender  blocks  were  slightly 
strengthened  by  pieces  of  olive  wood  at  the 
bottoms.  We  can  make  common  concrete  of 
clean  washed  ballast  and  good  Portland  cement  in 
the  proportion  of  7 to  1,  that  will  bear  on  the 
cube  foot  85  tons  before  it  cracks,  yet  we  have 
used  it  but  little,  and  as  far  as  I know  have  never 
attempted  to  give  it  any  characteristic  shape  or 
moulding.  Portland  cement,  too,  is  an  admirable 
material  as  a protection  against  wet  for  poor  or 
rough  materials,  but  except  as  an  imitation  of 
stone  it  has  never  been  artistically  used. 

A greenhouse  is  not  generally  a pleasant 
place  to  live  in,  therefore  I say  nothing  of 
using  ordinary  sheet  or  plate  glass,  in  iron 
frames,  though  for  the  front  of  a deep, 
narrow  house  it  probably  makes  the  best  front, 
especially  if  the  house  be  in  a narrow  lane  with 
tall  houses  opposite,  but  we  can  get  glass  a foot 
thick  if  we  want  it.  I do  not  know  if  thick  glass 
has  been  used  in  masonry  roofs,  but  I do  not 
know  why  it  should  not  be ; the  star-shaped 
openings  in  the  domes  of  Saracenic  and  Moorish 
baths  are  very  pretty,  and  could,  I think, 
be  used  here  in  many  buildings,  if  merely  to  give 
a pleasant  variety  to  the  vault.  Stained-glass 
windows  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
Rome,  when  clear  cubes  of  mosaic  glass  were  let 
into  pierced  marble  slabs,  though  I do  not  know 
if  they  were  even  used  horizontally  on  roofs. 

To  learn  who  was  the  real  inventor  of  anything, 
even  though  the  invention  has  been  made  in  one’s 
own  lifetime,  is  generally  difficult  ; but  I venture 
to  say  that  the  first  pavement  lights  were 
made  in  England  of  thick  glass  in  iron  frames 
when  the  duty  was  taken  off  glass ; and  this  plain 
glass  was  superseded  by  lenses,  but  very  little 
use,  as  far  as  I know,  has  been  made  of  it  here, 
while  in  Paris  the  whole  of  the  floors,  and  conse- 
quently ceilings  of  all  the  stories  have  been  made 
of  it  in  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  and  this  does 
not  say  much  for  our  wit  ; and  there  is 
ten  times  more  enamelled  pottery  used  in  France 
than  here,  though  I believe  we  were  the  first 
re-discoverers  of  this  forgotten  art.  To  dwell 
first  on  its  sanitary  advantages  : from  being  glazed 
it  affords  a worse  hold  for  dust  and  soot  than 
rougher  materials,  and  what  dust  and  soot  does 
cling  to  it  almost  calls  out  to  be  washed  off,  from 
its  obliterating  the  colour  and  pattern.  The  capa- 
bility of  enamelled  brick  or  terra-cotta  to  be 
washed  without  injury  makes  it  compare  favour- 
ably with  paint  after  the  first  outlay,  and  it  would 
not  only  give  brightness,  but  colour,  to  our  too 
dingy  streets,  and  help  to  raise  our  spirits  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  dull  and  misty  weather 
which  contribute  so  large  a share  of  days  to  the 
year  ; but  the  delight  of  colour  would  be  a pure 
gain,  for  it  is  in  this  that  all  western  towns  are  so 
sadly  deficient.  It  seems  curious  that  it  should 
have  been  so  little  applied  in  our  grimy  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  cleanliness,  brightness,  and 
cheerfulness  are  so  much  wanted.  Where  we  do 
find  it  largely  used  is  in  dry  sunny  climates,  where 
there  is  practically  no  soot — in  Persia,  in  Cairo, 
and  in  China. 

The  advertising  shopkeeper  would,  too,  find  it  an 
admirable  field  for  puffing  his  wares  ; and  if  his 
architect  made  these  advertising  panels  beautiful, 
we  should,  at  least  be  spared  from  seeing  the 
whole  architecture  of  London  ruined  or  hidden  by 
boards  or  paper  “ posters.” 

I think  every  unprejudiced  person  would  say, 


when  he  understood  the  subject,  that  every 
architect  ought  to  be  a master  of  statics.  But  how 
few  are  ! How  it  would  thin  the  ranks  of  the 
students  if  the  knowledge  of  so  arid  a science 
were  to  be  a requisite,  instead  of  an  instinctive 
taste  and  a slight  aptitude  for  sketching.  Vet  all 
that  an  architect  can  do  is  by  directing  building, 
and  what  can  he  direct  to  be  done  ? The  height, 
width,  thickness,  and  shape  of  walls  and  vaults, 
and  how  these  are  to  be  shaped,  moulded,  or 
pierced. 

Anthemius  of  Tralles,  who  built  the  great  Sta. 
Sophia,  must  have  known  practically  a good  deal 
about  statics  to  have  ventured  on  so  bold  an  ex- 
periment ; and  we  should  have  admired  him  still 
more  if  his  knowledge  had  been  more  complete ; 
but  nowadays,  to  know  even  a little  of  the  very 
foundation  of  the  art  is  supposed  to  unfit  a man 
for  being  an  architect. 

It  is  most  curious  that  when  English  architects 
are  deploring  the  waste  of  time  involved  in  use- 
lessly learning  construction,  the  French  architects 
are  deploring  the  opposite  tendency.  M.  Cor- 
royer,  the  architect  who  wrote  the  celebrated 
book  on  Romanesque,  says  in  his  last  publica- 
tion : — 

“ In  England,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Germany,  the  architects  are  at  the  same  time 
engineers,  and  for  them  art  is  closely  bound  up  with 
science.  Thus,  certain  of  their  works  owe  to  this  alliance  a 
particular  character  which  ought  to  inspire  us  with  very 

serious  reflections We  shall  be  obliged  at  the  first 

glance  to  recognise  that  we  are  actually  being  influenced 
by  this  practice,  instead  of  impressing  our  practice  on 

others  as  we  formerly  did However,  we  must  not 

allow  the  auxiliary  of  yesterday  to  become  the  master  of 
to-morrow,  nor  the  architect  to  abandon  his  high  functions, 
so  noble  and  so  beautiful  of  yore,  to  become  a simple,  or 
even  a skilful  decorator."  ( L' Architecture  Gothirjuc  by 
Corroyer:  L'  Architecture  Militaire.  Cap  I.) 


Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  not  altogether  a bad 
architect,  and  he  knew  statics  theoretically  as  well 
as  practically.  Genius,  with  practical  knowledge 
and  daring,  may  do  much,  but  it  is  like  being  in  a 
wood  without  map,  compass,  or  a knowledge  of 
the  paths  : you  go  a long  way  round  before  you 
get  out.  All  and  more  than  all  that  the  practical 
man  can  pick  up  in  his  life  time,  may  be  learnt 
theoretically  in  a few  years. 

It  is,  however,  only  quite  lately,  since 
Renaissance  days,  that  the  proper  education  for 
architects  was  ever  thought  of.  Pericles’  principle 
in  the  education  of  Lis  son  was  followed,  and  we 
tried  to  become  statesmen  by  riding  on  two 
horses.  Why  architecture  stopped  was  very 
simple  : it  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  did 
not  even  know  what  it  was. 

The  Renaissance  architects  were  scholars, 
antiquaries,  goldsmiths,  sculptors,  and  painters. 
If  you  could  draw  the  human  figure  and  chase  a 
gold  cup,  you  had,  in  their  opinion,  all  that 
education  could  give  to  an  artist,  and  this  belief 
generally  persists  even  to  the  present  day.  The 
Architectural  Association  is  the  only  teaching 
body  in  London,  that  I have  heard  of,  that 
attempts  to  impart  to  architectural  students  a know- 
ledge of  statics,  and  of  the  strength  and  qualities  of 
materials.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  training 
in  the  architectural  schools  that  Constantine 
started,  but  we  know  what  architects  could  do  in 
Justinian’s  time.  In  the  same  century  St. 
Benedict  started  a school  of  architecture  in  France, 
and  this  teaching  was  carried  down  in  the  various 
abbeys  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
architects  formed  themselves  into  lay  guilds.  We 
see  to  what  a point  of  perfection  the  teaching  had 
raised  the  architects.  This  theoretical  teaching 
was  continued  through  centuries,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  practical  knowledge  acquired  on 
buildings ; though  something  was  due  to  the 
current  passion  for  geometry.  The  asthetic 
form  which  Mediaeval  work  took  may  or  may 
not  appeal  to  our  taste,  but  the  vast  and  lofty 
works  erected  in  Mediaeval  times,  under  enormous 
difficulties  and  with  slender  means,  must  excite 
our  wonder  and  admiration  ; there  is  some  truth 
in  what  Ware  says,  for  with  him  architecture 
meant  construction: — “In  the  time  of  Pericles, 
though  sculpture  might  be  mature,  architecture 
was  in  swaddling  clothes.” 

In  a capital  like  London,  anything  may  be 
learnt  that  the  learner  likes  and  is  able  to  learn, 
more  especially  now  that  books  are  so  plentiful 
and  so  cheap,  and  there  are  so  many  free  libraries; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  time 
devoted  to  learning  is  squandered,  through  folly, 
ignorance,  or  misdirection,  the  chances  of  ever 
getting  again  the  education  you  have  missed  are 
small.  Most  youths  during  the  years  devoted  to 
learning  are  fed,  housed,  clothed,  warmed,  and 
supplied  with  relaxation  and  amusement  at  other 
people’s  expense,  but  directly  they  start  in  life 
they  have  to  labour  for  these  things,  and  few  have 
the  health  and  strength  to  learn  what  is  wanted 
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in  their  spare  lime,  even  if  they  have  the  energy 
and  perseverance. 

In  my  pupil  days  money  was  much  scarcer  than 
it  is  now  ; books  were  very  rare  and  very  dear, 
and  there  was  hardly  a free  library.  The  archi- 
tectural education  of  an  office  consisted  of  learning 
how  to  rub  up  Indian  ink,  to  strain  paper,  to 
draw  out  the  six  Roman  Orders,  and  perhaps 
the  three  Greek  ones,  and  to  sketch  a piece  of 
floral  ornament.  The  Classic  column  and  its 
entablature  were  looked  on  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
architecture  ; the  remaining  days  of  pupilage  were 
employed  in  tracing  c r inking-in  drawings,  copy- 
ing specifications,  squaring  dimensions,  taking 
plans,  measuring  up  artificers’  work,  and  drawing 
out  the  sketches  of  the  master  for  practical  but 
^architectural  work.  Some  architects  supple- 
mented this  by  allowing  their  pupils  to  draw  out 
some  modern  masterpiece,  and  to  design  a public 
building.  This  had  to  be  large,  and  mostly  with 
circular,  oval,  or  octagonal  rooms,  with  plenty  of 
columns  and  pilasters,  but  with  no  definite  object ; 
it  might  be  a palace,  a house  of  parliament,  a post 
office,  or  a bank,  for  to  what  purpose  it  was  to  be 
put  was  no  part  of  the  designer’s  programme. 

The  passionate  study  of  Gothic  did  not  do 
much  to  destroy  the  Classic  fetish,  it  merely  set 
up  another  ; and,  though  the  study  of  Gothic 
was  valuable,  its  immediate  effect  was  to  engender 
a bitter  war  of  words  in  which  “pagan,”  “papist,” 
and  “barbarian”  were  freely  bandied  about. 
Both  fetishes  were  upset  by  the  Dutch  Renais- 
sance, so  that  it  was  like  the  triangular  duel  : — 

“ As  when  a barber  and  a collier  fight, 

The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  white  ; 

The  angry  collier  heaves  his  pond'rous  sack, 

And  big  with  choler  beats  the  barber  black. 

Up  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'erspread, 
And  beats  the  barber  and  the  collier  red." 

» \ 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

LONDON  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  seventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  was  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  President,  Mr.  J. 
Macvicar  Anderson,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cawst on,  Associate,  read  a paper  on 
The  Advantages  of  Adopting  a General  Scheme  in 

Making  Improvements  to  the  London  Streets. 

The  author  commenced  by  saying  that  some 
time  in  March  last  he  ventured  to  represent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Art  Committee  of  this 
Institute  that  the  architectural  improvement  of 
London  was  a suitable  subject  for  that  Committee 
to  consider.  The  interest  that  Mr.  Waterhouse 
at  once  displayed  resulted  in  the  Art  Committee 
making  a serious  attempt  at  finding  a practical 
method  for  dealing  with  the  subject.  As  a result 
of  their  deliberations,  the  Committee  unanimously 
I passed  on  November  17  last  the  following 
resolutions 

“That  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  only 
thoroughly  satisfactory  method  of  improving  the  plan  of 
London  is  by  the  preparation  and  adoption  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Authority  of  London  of  a comprehensive  scheme. 

That  such  scheme  when  settled  and  authorised  should 
be  gradually  carried  out  by  dealing  with  the  more  urgent 
improvements  from  time  to  time,  as  the  London  County 
Council  may  deem  advisable. 

That  the  Council  of  the  Institute  do  approach  the  London 
County  Council  upon  the  subject,  with  a view  to  offering 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  a ground  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  London. 

That  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Cawston’s 
paper,  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  October  6,  will  best 
introduce  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  Institute  ; 
but  that  upon  so  vast  and  intricate  a subject  the  individual 
members  of  the  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  assume 
responsibility  for  all  the  opinions  and  suggestions  expressed 
therein.” 

The  paper  referred  to  in  the  last  of  these  reso- 
lutions was  the  paper  now  brought  before  the 
meeting.  When  they  as  architects  remarked  the 
convenience  and  the  spaciousness  of  well-ordered 
Continental  towns,  they  could  not  resist  a feeling 
of  admiration  for  their  grandeur,  and  a just  feeling 
of  pride  in  their  foreign  professional  brethren 
whose  ability  and  labour  had  produced  such 
splendid  results.  But  if  their  confreres  abroad 
were  entitled  to  praise  for  the  splendid  works 
they  had  achieved,  could  we  here  in  London  claim 
any  such  praise  for  what  we  had  done  towards  the 
1 improvement  of  our  capital  ? 

When  last  year  the  Government  tardily  at- 
[ tempted  to  remedy  the  block  in  the  law  business 
j of  the  country,  they  referred  the  question  to  a 
! council  of  judges,  who,  as  heads  of  the  legal  pro- 
I fession,  were  evidently  considered  responsible  for 
I the  defects  which  caused  tbe  block.  In  the  same 
j way  with  regard  to  architecture,  we  could  not  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  any  impartial  observer 
must  consider  that  architects,  more  than  any  other 
I body  of  Londoners,  were  responsible  for  the 
| inadequate  and  inartistic  streets  of  odr  capital. 


Of  course  they  who  were  in  the  secret  knew  (to 
their  cost)  that  the  real  reason  why  London  had 
lagged  behind  in  the  march  of  improvement  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  had  had  no  real 
municipal  government,  and  naturally  no  municipal 
enthusiasm.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  was 
not  universally  appreciated,  and  so  architects  con- 
tinued to  suffer  reproach  for  the  absence  of  con- 
venience and  dignity  in  our  streets. 

However,  we  had  now  a popularly  elected 
governing  body.  All  excuses  for  procrastination 
therefore^were  gone,  and  London  ought  now  to 
become  what  her  inhabitants  desired,  and  what 
her  architects  were  able  to  make  her. 

Of  recent  contributions  to  the  Institute  on 
foreign  cities  which  particularly  referred  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting  he  need  hardly  remind 
them  of  that  from  their  members,  Messrs.  Farrow 
and  Blashill,  who  in  1889  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  those  splendid  extensions  which  had 
already  taken  place  in  Vienna  ; or  that,  in  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  as  holder  of  the 
Godwin  Bursar}-,  studied  in  Paris,  and  delivered 
before  the  Institute  a most  valuable  account  of 
Building  Control  and  Administration  in  France. 
In  his  paper  were  enumerated  the.series  of  laws 
under  which  our  industrious  and  thrifty  neigh- 
bours had  nearly  completed  the  rebuilding  and 
transformation  of  their  capital.  A vast  transfor- 
mation indeed,  which  had  perhaps  never  been 
more  powerfully  described  than  by  Mr.  Albert 
Shaw,  that  most  competent  critic  of  municipal 
institutions,  who  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“ In  the  work  of  transforming  the  labyrinthine  tangle  of 
narrow,  dark,  and  foul  Medieval  alleys  into  broad  modern 
thoroughfares,  and  of  providing  those  appointments  and 
conveniences  that  distinguish  the  well-ordered  city  of  our 
day  from  the  old-time  cities,  which  had  grown  up  formless 
and  organless,  by  centuries  of  accretion,  in  this  brilliant 
nineteenth  century  task  of  reconstructing  cities  in  their 
physical  characters,  dealing  with  them  as  organic  entities, 
and  endeavouring  to  give  such  form  to  the  visible  body  as 
will  best  accommodate  the  expanding  life  within,  Paris  has 
been  the  unrivalled  leader.  Berlin  and  Vienna  have 
accomplished  magnificent  results  in  city-making,  and  great 
British  towns, — Glasgow.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
others, — have  in  a less  ambitious  way  wrought  no  less 
useful  reforms;  but  Paris  was  the  pioneer.  French  public 
authorities,  architects,  and  engineers  were  the  first  to 
conceive  effectually  the  ideas  of  symmetry  and  spacious- 
ness, of  order  and  convenience,  of  whofesomeness  and 
cleanliness,  in  urban  arrangements.” 

The  grandeur  and  masterful  thoroughness  of 
the  work  proved  that  Paris  as  it  existed  at  present 
was  the  modern  model  city  London  was  probably 
destined  to  copy,  as  the  increasing  density  of 
population  made  it  necessary  to  pile  up  many 
more  human  beings  on  a square  mile,  without 
impeding  a constantly  increasing  circulation. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  of  the  great 
strides  in  sanitary  knowledge  during  recent  years, 
it  was  essential  that  our  metropolis  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  improved  and  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  to-day.  The  principal  reasons  for 
such  improvements  might  be  briefly  indicated 
under  the  five  following  heads:  (1)  The  benefits 
to  health,  (2)  to  traffic,  (3)  to  the  labouring 
classes,  (4)  to  the  metropolis  generally,  and  (5)  to 
the  nation. 

They  all  knew  what  had  already  been  done  in 
reducing  London’s  death-rate,  but  that  rate  in 
some  of  those  districts  where  the  population  was 
most  dense,  such  as  Bethnal  Green,  still  remained 
at  40‘0  per  thousand.  It  was  just  in  those  dis- 
tricts that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  health 
of  London  lay.  They  were  the  spots  on  which 
epidemic  diseases  fastened,  and  until  they  were 
transformed,  progress  in  lessening  the  general 
death-rate  would  continue  to  be  arrested.  Not 
only  so,  but  London,  which  was  once  in  the  van 
of  sanitary  progress,  had  lost  her  place,  and  until 
the  remedy  be  found,  would  fall  further  and  further 
behind  cities  to  which  she  formerly  showed  the 
way.  The  following  figures  were  taken  from  the 
annual  summaries  of  deaths  issued  by  the  Regis- 
trar-General since  1874,  from  which  date  only  the 
death-rates  of  foreign  cities  have  been  included  in 
the  summaries  : — 


Death-rate  in  twelve  leading  European  Cities  in 
1874  and  1890-1. 


1874. 

32-9  per  1, 


Liverpool 
Birmingham  26-8 
Hague  26-5 

’"lsgow  31  "I 

Turin  26-7 

Rome  27-5 


1890-1. 
20-9  per  1, 


Decrease  of 
death-rate. 


* Note.— During  the  years  1890-1  influenza  was  preva- 
lent in  parts  of  Europe,  and  affected  the  death-rate  mate- 
rially. For  this  reason  where  the  rate  seriously  differed  in 
any  city  during  these  two  years,  the  lower  rate  was  quoted 
as  being  closer  to  the  normal  rate. 


These  figures  clearly  showed  the  improvement 
that  had  taken  place  in  many  large  cities,  and 
they  also  showed  that  no  material  alteration  hat  I 
taken  place  in  the  health  of  London  3ml  Baris 
during  the  same  period.  The  reason  of  this  w&s, 
he  thought,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  radical 
changes  were  being  made  in  those  cities  which 
showed  marked  improvement,  while  in  London 
and  Paris  little  change  took  place  during  that 
period. 

For  instance,  between  1875  anil  1885,  Birming- 
ham transformed  about  80  acres  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  from  squalid  slums  into  fine  thorough- 
fares. Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Class,  stated, 

“ The  effect  on  the  death-rate  has  been  very  remarkable 
indeed.  The  eight  most  insanitary  street1,  in  the  area 
before  the  scheme  averaged,  for  the  three  years  before  the 
proposals  were  in  operation,  53-2  per  thousand  ; since  the;  , 
in  the  last  three  years,  the  same  streets  have  averaged  ci’;, 
per  thousand,  and  the  scheme  in  part,  with  the  other 
causes  to  which  1 have  referred,  throughout  the  borough 
of  Birmingham,  have  led  to  a general  reduction  of  the 
death-rate  throughout  the  borough  from  26  in  the  thousand 
for  the  three  years  1873,  1874  and  1875,  to  20  in  the 
thousand  for  the  three  years  18S0,  1S81  and  1882.” 

In  Glasgow,  the  Cit-y  Chamberlain  stated  that 
the  great  municipal  work  of  breaking  up  the 
dense  foetid  closes  in  the  old  central  districts  of 
the  city,  together  with  improvement  in  sanitary 
administration,  had  resulted  in  the  annual  saving 
of  the  lives  of  1,271  inhabitants.  This  great 
municipal  work  was  also  completed  during  the 
period  referred  to.  Similar  sanitary  and  street 
improvements  were  being  vigorously  carried  out 
during  the  same  period  in  Berlin,  Liverpool,  and 
the  Hague. 

No  doubt  these  great  strides  of  improvement 
were  taken  in  following  the  example  of  London 
and  Paris.  London  had,  before  this  period,  by 
the  construction  of  her  great  sewerage  works  and 
other  sanitary  improvements,  reduced  her  death- 
rate  materially,  and  Paris,  by  abolishing  her 
slums,  and  transforming  herself  into  a city  of  wide 
and  beautiful  streets,  had  also  reduced  hers.  But 
during  the  later  period  above  referred  to,  both 
London  and  Paris  more  or  less  rested  on  their 
onward  march,  for  no  one  could  believe  that  the 
London  death-rate  of  20*3,  or  the  Paris  death- 
rate  of  2 1 '6,  was  the  ultimate  goal  of  sanitary 
reform.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  reducing  those  figures  to  one-half. 
That  that  was  no  dream  was  shown  by  the  death- 
rate  of  Hampstead,  which  was  147,  and  by  the 
striking  experience  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Company,  which  was  able  to  boast  of  a death-rate 
in  its  tenement  blocks  of  12  '85. 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  extensive  alterations 
in  conservative  London,  many  great  difficultics- 
and  expanses  would  have  to  be  faced,  most  of 
which  would  not  have  existed  if  in  the  past  there 
had  been  efficient  municipal  control.  The  want 
of  a general  plan  showing  future  street  alterations 
authoritatively  settled  had  also  undoubtedly  been- 
the  reason  why  many  streets  lately  formed  were 
not  for  the  general  convenience,  had  not  been 
financially  successful,  and  bad  neither  created1 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  public  nor  brought  credit 
to  the  authorities. 

The  author  next  proceeded  to  examine  in  detail,, 
and  under  the  following  heads,  the  reasons  for 
having  a comprehensive  plan,  and  as  complete  a 
comprehensive  plan  as  possible  : — 

1.  For  discovering  the  causes  of  our  present 

inconveniences. 

2.  For  producing  the  best  improvements  that 

can  be  produced. 

3.  For  forwarding  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4.  For  making  them  as  economically  as  possible. 

5.  For  (esthetic  reasons. 

The  Importance  of  a General  Plan  for  Dis- 
covering the  Causes  of  Our  Present  Incon- 
veniences. — Immediately  a general  plan  of 
London  was  examined  by  anyone  anxious  to 
solve  the  many  problems  of  our  present  incon- 
venient streets,  to  discover  where  slums  were 
mostly  to  be  found,  and  the  reasons  that  had  pre- 
vented improvement,  he  must  be  first  struck  by 
the  fact  that  many  slums  existed  in  the  very  centre 
of  our  capital  on  sites  which,  in  a well -arranged 
city,  would  be  the  most  valuable.  The  cause 
was  soon  apparent,  and,  as  usual,  the  impediment 
to  progress  was  the  English  law.  Look  at  the 
shape  and  extent  of  the  “ Devil’s  own  ” estates, 
which  extended  a distance  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile,  from  Theobald’s-road  on  the  north  to 
the  Thamas  embankment  on  the  south,  and 
which  presented  a barrier  against  any  attempt  at 
opening  up  the  most  crowded  districts  of  central 
London,  of  admitting  to  them  more  light  and  air, 
or  of  allowing  any  better  means  of  communication 
between  the  City  and  the  West-end.  Wherever 
barriers  to  free  circulation  existed,  whether  in  a 
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river,  in  the  human  frame,  or  in  a city,  there 
would  be  formed  an  aggregation  of  scum, 
of  disease,  or  of  slums.  Now  such  a want 
of  free  circulation  existed  in  central  London 
On  both  sides  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  hence 
•he  unpardonable  squalor  peculiar  to  the  slums  in 
Sbe  central  square  mile  of  our  capital.  The  first 
urgent  need  for  improvement,  therefore,  was  the 
opening  up  of  these  districts  by  broad  thorough- 
fares, which  must  of  course  pierce  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  law. 

Otherimpediments  to  free  circulation  would,  un- 
fortunately, be  found.  South  of  the  Thames, 
railway  viaducts  and  embankments  divided  the 
metropolis  into  sections,  and  severed  contiguous 
districts,  when  the  trouble,  danger,  and  nuisance 
thus  caused  would  have  been  entirely  avoided  by 
making  the  lines  in  cuttings  or  tunnels,  as  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  Superb  public  parks  and 
gardens  were  so  enclosed  and  so  difficult  of  access 
as  to  form  most  serious  impediments  to  street 
improvement,  and  the  full  benefit  of  their  pre- 
sence was  denied  us,  whilst  their  surrounding 
streets  were  filled  to  overflowing.  A wide  tidal 
river  hemmed  in,  and  was  hemmed  in,  by  stifling 
purlieus  that  had  become  crowded  and  neglected 
for  want  of  opening  up  by  wide  streets  and 
additional  bridges.  These  were  but  a few 

of  the  difficulties  that  must  be  removed 
if  London  was  to  be  made  convenient 
and  healthy.  If  it  was  also  to  be 

made  beautiful,  other  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come. We  found  many  public  and  other  im- 
portant buildings  hidden  away  in  tangled  and 
crowded  streets,  so  as  to  be  almost  unapproach- 
able, and  entirely  forgotten.  Whilst  many  hills 
in  our  home  counties  offered  sites  which  were  in 
every  way  suitable,  we  found  here  in  central 
London  asylums  for  lunatics,  schools  for  the 
blind,  homes  for  foundlings,  occupying  acres  of 
unsuitable  sites  in  crowded  districts,  impeding 
surrounding  progress,  and  depriving  their  hard- 
working neighbours  of  healthy  homes. 

The  Importance  of  a General  Plan  for  Pro- 
ducing the  Best  Improvements  that  can  he  Pro- 
duced.— Probably  the  best  complete  scheme  of 
London  improvements  should  embody — (a)  The 
complete  utilisation  of  every  district  of  London’s 
enormous  area  for  its  most  valuable  purpose. 
(<*)  The  creation  of  continuous  arteries,  sufficiently 
wide  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  to-day,  and 
judicially  placed  so  as  to  connect  the  most  im- 
portant centres  of  business  and  habitation  and 
the  railway  termini.  As  to  the  first  (a),  that 
consideration  had  up  to  the  present  time  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of  whenever  improvements  had 
been  considered,  consequently,  the  rc-housing  of 
the  displaced  working  population,  a question 
inseparable  from  the  improvement  schemes  in 
London,  had  always  been  a most  serious  difficulty. 
As  it  seemed  most  probable,  for  many  reasons, 
that  improvements  would  be  carried  out  in  the 
slums  before  elsewhere,  the  question  still  remained 
of  the  first  importance.  It  was  no  doubt  necessary 
for  the  working  classes  to  live  within  a reasonable 
distance  of  their  work,  but  surely  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  general  welfare  to  give  up  the 
very  central  square  mile  of  London  to  such 
purpose,  especially  as  more  comfortable  and 
healthy  dwellings  could  naturally  be  provided 
where  land  is  so  much  cheaper,  as  in  parts  of 
Southwark,  Lambeth,  Clerkenwell,  and  Mary- 
lebone.  If  a map  of  London  were  studied,  acres 
upon  acres  of  land  which  could  be  made  available 
for  workmen’s  dwellings,  and  which  was  most 
likely  always  to  remain  the  most  valuable  and 
suitable  for  that  particular  purpose,  was  at  once 
discovered  within  a mile  of  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis.  Such  sites  were  occupied  by  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  the  Military  School  at 
Chelsea,  and  many  similar  institutions,  Bethlehem 
and  St.  Luke’s  Lunatic  Asylums,  many  gas- 
works and  water  filtering  beds.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  remove  these  present  occupants  into  the 
suburbs  or  the  country,  and  clear  the  sites  for 
labourers’  dwellings  ? Some  of  them  might 
regret  the  disturbance  of  old  hospitals,  but  a 
larger  majority  of  them  regretted  more  sincerely 
what  was  apparently  the  only  alternative;  namely, 
the  removal  of  workmen  to  the  suburbs,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  time  and  money  in  conveying 
them  to  and  from  their  work.  He  had  calculated 
that  fifteen  sites,  which  he  proposed  should  be  gra- 
dually devoted  to  this  purpose,  contained  an  area  of 
144  acres.  After  deducting  one-fifth  of  this  area 
for  additional  broad  roadways,  and,  assuming  that 
the  same  density  per  acre  would  be  as  healthy  on 
those  sites  as  on  the  site  of  Peabody  dwellings 
and  playgrounds  in  Drury-lane,  the  extra  number 
that  could  be  accommodated  within  one  mile  of 
the  centre  of  the  metropolis  was  found  to  be  127,000 
men,  women,  and  children.  As  to  the  second 
point  (/>),  the  creation  of  continuous  arteries 


ficiently  wide  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  to- 
day, and  judiciously  placed,  so  as  to  connect  the 
most  important  centres  of  business  and  habitation, 
and  the  railway  termini,  immediately  a compre- 
hensive plan  was  studied,  the  small  number  of  our 
main  streets,  and  the  shortness  of  our  other  streets, 
was  at  once  manifest.  As  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  re- 
marked, “ London,  like  all  other  old  cities,  is  a 
vast,  tangled  network  of  streets  that  for  the  most 
part  begin  nowhere  and  end  nowhere.”  Without 
doubt,  the  longer  and  the  more  uniform  streets 
were  made  the  more  valuable  they  became  for 
many  reasons.  But  length  and  uniformity  could 
only  be  obtained  by  first  planning  streets  to  a small 
scale  01a  complete  plan  of  the  whole  county. 

In  many  cases,  too,  quite  insignificant  clearances 
at  various  points  were  only  required  in  order  to 
render  many  of  our  side  streets  suitable  for 
relieving  the  present  overcrowded  main  streets  to 
a very  considerable  extent.  Every  surveyor  knew 
what  had  been  the  cause  of  these  small  obstruc- 
tions, and  how  they  were  still  being  created  by 
the  absurdities  and  difficulties  that  existed  in  con- 
nexion with  laying  out  building  estates  in  London, 
especially  in  the  suburbs.  For  instance,  no 
matter  how  irregular  might  be  the  shape  of  an 
estate  which  was  to  be  developed,  the  owner  was 
allowed,  in  order  to  follow  the  contour  of  his 
boundaries,  and  to  cover  with  houses  every 
corner  of  his  property,  to  make  his  roads  tortuous 
as  snakes,  so  long  as  they  led  from  one  existing 
road  to  another.  He  was  not,  however,  allowed 
to  form  any  road  which  stopped  at  his  own  fence, 
no  matter  how  essential  such  road  might  be  for 
the  development  of  the  adjoining  properties. 
Thus  more  and  more  unhealthy  and  badly  venti- 
lated districts  were  being  daily  created,  whereas 
if  a settled  plan  were  adopted,  the  development 
of  each  property  would  be  a matter  of  general 
importance,  and  while  adding  to  the  convenience 
of  the  district,  the  property  itself  would  be 
benefited. 

The  Importance  of  a General  Plan  for  For- 
warding Improvements  as  Speedily  as  Possible. — 

If  a comprehensive  plan  for  improvement  were 
authoritatively  adopted  in  London,  no  single 
building  in  the  whole  county  could  be  rebuilt  with- 
out reference  to  the  revised  lines  of  frontage  as 
laid  down  on  that  plan,  or  without  becoming  an 
integrant  part  of  the  grand  city  that  it  would  be 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  plan  to  produce.  That 
such  a system  would  be  of  paramount  importance 
for  speedily  effecting  improvements  would  be 
shown  bv  the  following  comparisons.  The 
annual  average  number  of  notices  for  new 
buildings  and  re-buildings  issued  to  District 
Surveyors  during  the  last  three  years  had  been 
21,932.  As  nearly  all  our  streets  admittedly 
wanted  improving,  as  many  central  districts 
admittedly  wanted  entirely  re-modelling,  and  as 
all  districts  newly  created  in  the  suburbs  were, 
at  present,  created  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  general  convenience,  we  might  fairly 
assume  that  one-fourth  of  these  21,932  annual 
notices  referred  to  re-buildings,  which  would  each 
give  an  opportunity  of  advancing,  under  a 
comprehensive  plan,  the  complete  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  London.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  approximate  total  number 
of  houses  that  would  be  removed  by  the  Council 
Broadway  improvement  is  1,250,  and  what  with 
legal  and  parliamentary  delays,  that  improvement 
might  take  about  five  years  to  complete,  from  the 
time  it  was  first  made  public.  That  gave  an 
annual  average  of  250  houses  removed  by  one 
costly  improvement,  compared  to  5,500  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  which  would  annually 
and  automatically  arise  immediately  a compre- 
hensive plan  were  adopted.  Again,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  one  case,  every  oppor- 
tunity would  come  without  legal  expenses  or  delay 
connected  with  compensation  for  disturbances  ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  legal  expenses  and 
delays,  and  expensive  compensations  for  disturb- 
ance, occurred  in  the  case  of  each  property  taken. 
If,  moreover,  a comprehensive  scheme  were 
delayed,  not  only  would  5,500  automatic  and  cheap 
opportunities  for  improving  London  be  lost  every 
year,  but  the  very  rebuilding  on  these  sites  would 
form  the  same  number  of  impediments  to  be  re- 
moved, each  ten  times  as  costly  as  the  opportu- 
nities that  were  lost.  It  was  true  that  Ludgate- 
hill  has  taken  about  thirty  years  to  widen,  and 
that  the  case  of  that  improvement  was  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  so-called  “automatic”  prin- 
ciple. The  case  of  Ludgate-hill,  however,  was 
an  abnormal  one.  The  greater  cost  of  the  pro- 
perties more  recently  acquired  there  had  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  Ludgate-hill  had  been  allowed  to 
remain,  practically,  the  only  main  line  of  com- 
munication through  that  part  of  London.  All  the 
enormously  increased  traffic  was  forced  through 
that  artery,  with  the  result  that  its  frontage 


sites  had  increased  in  value  to  an  unnatural 
extent. 

The  Importance  of  a General  Plan  for  Making  i 
Improvements  as  Cheaply  as  Possible. — Not  only 
did  the  foregoing  arguments  prove  the  greater 
speed  at  which  improvements  could  be  made  | 
under  a comprehensive  scheme,  but  they  also  ] 
proved  how  a great  saving  in  cost  could  be  ] 
effected.  There  were  many  other  economic  I 
reasons  for  a comprehensive  scheme.  For  instance,  j 
when  any  isolated  improvement  was  put  in  hand, 
it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  approximate  cost  1 
of  the  whole  work,  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  I 
it,  to  agree  to  complete  it  in  a given  time,  and  to  j 
refund,  within  a certain  number  of  years,  all 
that  had  been  borrowed.  In  that  way  the  cost  I 
of  improvements  was  greatly  augmented,  for  I 
it  not  only  included  the  cost  of  the  I 
actual  work,  but  a large  annual  amount  for  1 
sinking-fund,  interest,  and  the  accompanying  j 
expenses.  If  a comprehensive  scheme  was  ever  I 
adopted,  that  running  into  debt  would  be  totally  j 
unnecessary,  for  the  Council  would  then  be  j 
enabled  to  put  just  so  much  of  the  scheme  in  hand  I 
as  the  funds  available  for  that  purpose  from  the 
year’s  income  would  permit.  Again,  one  of  the  J 
great  impediments  to  street  improvements,  up  to 
the  present  time,  had  been  the  terrible  cost  of  ' 
acquiring  properties,  and  it  had  been  found  again 
and  again  that  whenever  an  improvement  had  , 
been  decided  upon,  speculators  had  bought  up  the 
property,  had  had  drawings  prepared  for  new 
buildings,  had  improved  existing  buildings,  and  ’ 
put  all  possible  legal  impediments  in  the  way  for  1 
the  sake  of  making  the  authorities  pay  largely 
augmented  compensations.  The  economic  im- 
portance of  adopting  a comprehensive  scheme  j 
was  here  again  apparent,  for  it  would  be  im-  ■ 
possible  for  any  individual  or  even  any  syndicate  , 
to  purchase  all  the  land  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  whole  scheme,  consequently  the  Council 
would  have  so  much  choice  that  they  could  ] 
purchase  small  portions  here  and  there  when- 
ever the  owners  wanted  to  sell  or  were  willing  I 
to  sell  at  a reasonable  price.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
experience  on  that  point  during  the  municipal  j 
improvements  in  Birmingham,  as  stated  by 
him  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  ] 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  I 
Classes,  conclusively  corroborated  the  correctness  j 
of  that  view.  It  was  also  absolutely  essential  that  1 
a settled  scheme  should  be  adopted  for  another  j 
reason.  As  each  new  street  was  laid  out,  quad- 
rants and  places  should  be  constructed  with  , 
junctions  left  exactly  where  future  new  streets  would 
eventually  join  them.  A striking  illustration  of 
the  want  of  that  foresight  might  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  English  Opera  House  recently 
erected  in  Cambridge-circus  and  Shaftesbury- 
avenue.  That  building  had  been  placed  exactly  . 
where  a new  street,  which  might  become  as 
important  as  Oxford-street  or  the  Strand,  should 
cross  that  circus. 

As  already  stated,  large  and  most  valuable  sites 
were  still  occupied  with  slums  of  the  poorest  . 
description.  Under  a settled  scheme  the  whole 
of  these  sites  would  gradually  be  put  to  their  , 
proper  uses,  and  the  recoupment  that  would  then  . 
arise  from  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  would  go  far 
towards  the  economic  success  of  the  improvement. 
A striking  example  of  increased  value  had 
occurred  at  Chelsea,  on  the  estate  belonging  to 
Earl  Cadogan,  who  was  advised  on  high  authority 
to  let  a piece  of  ground  at  a ground -rent  of  85/. 
per  annum.  Because  the  whole  neighbourhood  had 
been  developed  in  a statesmanlike  manner,  land 
had  increased  so  much  in  value  that  the  ground- 
rent  of  the  same  piece  of  ground  had  been,  within 
five  years,  improved  by  the  leaseholder  to  900/.  a 
year.  Not  only  so,  but  certain  adjoining  land, 
which  was  held  in  trust  for  the  public,  had 
increased  in  value  by  the  action  of  the  noble! 
neighbour  to  at  least  300  per  cent.  If  a compre- 
hensive plan  of  improvements  were  adopted,  all 
the  undeveloped  land  in  the  county  would,  as  it 
became  ripe  for  development,  also  be  automatically,^ 
and  thus  economically,  opened  up  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme.  Both  the  community  and  the 
landowner  would  benefit  by  that,  the  former  by 
having  its  streets  made  in  the  most  convenient 
position  from  a public  point  of  view,  and  the  latter 
by  being  guaranteed  a greater  number  of  important , 
thoroughfares  across  his  property. 

The  Importance  of  a General  Plan  far  .‘Esthetic 
Reasons. — “The  works  of  those,”  said  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  “which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages, 
have  a claim  to  that  respect  and  veneration  to 
which  no  modern  can  pretend.”  That  spirit  of 
veneration,  together  with  the  knowledge  that 
whatever  improvements  now  made  would  be 
carried  out  in  a time  when  ancient  architectural 
monuments  would  be  as  jealously  guarded  as 
ancient  sculptures  and  paintings,  was  a consoling 


hought,  when  we  remembered  the  delays  that  had 
occurred  in  our  street  improvements.  Was  it 
Possible  that  any  scheme  could  produce  suffi- 
cient improvements  to  an  ever-increasing  me- 
tropolis like  London,  without  of  necessity 
loing  away  with  well-known  landmarks, 
Ivhich,  be  they  ever  so  faulty,  had  naturally 
become  endeared  by  familiarity  ? Undoubtedly.  By 
tudying  a comprehensive  scheme  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  sufficient  lengthy  arteries  connecting 
he  most  important  centres  of  business  and  habita- 
ion  could  be  provided  in  such  a way  as  would  not 
>nly  obviate  the  interference  with  our  present 
jnain  streets,  or  with  architectural  heirlooms  and 
landmarks.  For  that  reason  alone  such  a scheme 
hould  commend  itself  to  many,  but  it  would 
.Iso  succeed  in  raising  municipal  enthusiasm. 
Yhat  had  been  up  to  now  the  despair  of  all 
eformers  of  London  municipal  life  ? Had  it  not 
been  the  huge  size  of  the  city  and  the  supposed 
mpossibility  of  uniting  for  one  common  object 
he  inhabitants  of  its  distant  parts  ? Could  any- 
jhing  be  more  calculated  to  raise  the  pride  and 
nthusiasm  of  all  Londoners,  and  weld  them 
ogether  for  one  common  object  than  a really 
j;reat  scheme  of  improvement  ? 

1 In  conclusion,  the  author  pointed  out,  by  the 
id  of  two  maps,  his  proposals  for  the  improve- 
ment of  London,  which  were  based  on  six  general 
principles,  having  for  their  object — i.  To  open 
p portions  of  our  town  parks  and  some  other 
pen  spaces  ; 2.  To  open  out  the  most  crowded 
districts,  and  admit  more  light  and  air ; 3.  To 
reate  many  more  great  arteries  connecting  the 
lost  important  centres  of  business  and  habitation; 
. To  provide  additional  bridges  over  the  Thames ; 
. To  facilitate  the  approaches  to  the  several 
ailway  termini  ; and  6.  To  open  out  as  much  as 
ossible  our  public  and  ancient  buildings,  and  to 
rovide  sites  for  new. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  that 
Ir.  Cawston  had  certainly  taken  a very  compre- 
ensive  view  of  the  subject,  which  was  one  of 
reat  importance  to  Londoners.  The  Institute 
as  favoured  on  that  occasion  with  the  presence 
f several  members  of  the  London  County 
ouncil,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Frederic 
larrison,  the  Chairman  of  the  Improvements 
ommittee  of  the  Council.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harri- 
>n  would  kindly  favour  the  meeting  with  his 
ews  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  said  he  came  there  as  a 
arner  rather  than  as  a teacher.  While  he 
anked  the  Institute  for  allowing  him  and  some 
his  colleages  of  the  Council  to  be  present  that 
^ening,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  in  a position 
enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  very 
lportant  points  touched  upon  in  the  paper.  He 
ished  to  say,  however,  that  it  must  not  be  sup- 
wed  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  idea 
at  the  London  improvements  which  had  been 
rried  out  during  recent  years  had  proceeded 
>on  no  settled  plan.  It  was  quite  true  that  no 
ttled  plan  had  been  submitted  to  the  public,  for 
e very  excellent  reason  that  if  it  were  to  be 
blished  it  would  lead  to  speculation  in  the 
operty  aftected,  and  would  greatly  add  to  the 
st  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  improvements. 

; it  might  become  his  duty  in  his  capacity  of 
lairman  of  the  Improvements  Committee  of  the 
iiuncil  to  give  evidenceon  thisquestion  before  Par- 
Imentary  committees  during  the  present  session, 

I must  beg  to  be  excused  from  entering  into 
1:  merits  of  the  various  proposals  referred  to  by  the 
:hor  of  the  paper.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harri- 
ji  referred  to  the  limited  powers  of  the  London 
lunty  Council,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
jit  body  to  go  to  Parliament  to  obtain  an  Act 
fore  it  could  appropriate  a single  penny  for  the 
rying  out  of  a public  improvement,  and  he  also 
iched  upon  the  financial  aspect  of  the  proposals 
li-de  by  Mr.  Cawston,  which  would  require, 
[rhaps,  an  outlay  of  from  100,000,000/.  to 
000,000/.,  and  he  feared  that  there  was  no 
knee  of  such  an  outlay  being  incurred  just  yet 
:hile  for  street  improvements  in  London, 
j Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff,  Chairman  of  the  Building 
ct  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 

Id  that  while  he  agreed  with  his  colleague,  Mr. 
fderic  Harrison,  as  to  the  financial  aspect  of 
questions  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Cawston’s  paper, 
ire  was  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
he  idea  that  we  should  look  ahead  and  carry 
i new  works  in  contemplation  of  their  extension 
:the  future  on  a systematic  plan.  The  Com- 
jtee  with  which  he  was  officially  connected  had 
•ly  spent  a great  deal  of  time,  as  had  also  the 
; Council  of  that  Institute,  in  the  framing  of 
lit  they  conceived  to  be  an  ideal  building  law 
the  Metropolis.  It  had  occurred  to  his  com- 
jtee,  though  their  proposals  had  not  yet  been 
le  public,  that  something  might  be  done  towards 


a scheme  which  would  be  really  automatic.  The 
great  difficulty  in  London  at  the  present  time 
was  that  those  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Acts  which  regulated 
the  setting-back  of  frontages  did  not  apply  to  all 
sites.  He  thought  that  that  was  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  with  which  we  had  to  contend  in 
London,  and  he  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible 
hereafter  to  legislate  for  the  setting-back  of 
frontages  on  old  sites  as  well  as  on  new  ones. 
Dr.  Longstaff  went  on  to  discuss  the  true 
signification  of  the  figures  as  to  death-rates  of 
large  towns  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  paper, 
and  said  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
possibility  of  further  diminution  of  the  death-rate 
in  London. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  strongly  criticised  Mr. 
Cawston’s  paper,  especially  deprecating  his  pro- 
posals to  interfere  with  the  gardens  of  the  Inns  of 
Court. 

Mr.  James  Neale  also  criticised  the  paper,  and 
said  that  Mr.  Cawston  in  no  way  represented  the 
views  of  the  Art  Committee  orof  the  members  of 
the  Institute  as  a body.  He  characterised  Mr. 
Cawston’s  proposals  as  most  impracticable. 

Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cawston,  said  he  was  glad 
to  hear  that  the  County  Council  was  carrying  out 
London  improvements  on  a settled,  well-defined 
scheme.  That  would  be  news  to  most  of  them. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  the  piecemeal  carrying  out  of 
street  improvements  had  not  been  found  to  be 
economical  in  the  City.  Ludgate  Hill  was  a case 
in  point. 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  in  supporting  the  vole  of 
thanks,  said  that  modern  Paris  was  largely  what 
it  was  owing  to  the  gradual  operation  of  the  loi 
cTa/ignemenl , which  came  into  operation  as  far 
back  as  1607.  That  fact  was  some  argument  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  for  the  gradual  carrying 
out  of  street  widenings  proposed  by  Mr.  Cawston. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  submitted  a plan  for 
obviating  the  block  of  traffic  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
by  the  formation  of  roads  at  different  levels 
crossing  each  other  by  bridges  and  separating  the 
cross,  through,  and  local  traffic. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  some  such  improve- 
ment at  Hyde  Park  Corner  as  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stokes,  but  he  strongly  deprecated  Mr. 
Cawston’s  proposals  for  “ opening-up  ” our  town 
parks  and  open  spaces  if  “opening-up”  meant 
cutting  roads  across  them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cawston  having 
been  carried,  he  briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 

\ \ 

3Uustrattons. 

RIPON  CATHEDRAL.* 

nHE  Abbey  Church  of  Ripon  has  been  a 
cathedral  twice  in  its  history ; the  original 
monastic  church  of  Sir  Wilfrid  becoming  a 
cathedral  upon  the  appointment  of  Eadhed,  or 
Eata,  to  be  the  first  Bishop  of  Ripon,  a.d.  678, 
by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Theodore 
of  Tarsus,  after  Sir  Wilfrid  had  left  his  see  of  York. 
Eadhed  had  no  successor,  and  the  cathedral 


* This  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  January  3, 
1891.  A list  of  those  already  illustrated,  with  particulars 
of  future  arrangements,  will  be  found  on  page  102. 


became  an  abbey  of  Augustinians,  then  a parish 
church,  afterwards  a collegiate  church,  and  again 
in  1836  a cathedral  upon  the  appointment  of 
Doctor  Longley  to  be  the  second  bishop,  and  he 
later  on  succeeded  the  founder  of  Ripon  Abbey, 
St.  Wilfrid,  in  the  mother  see  of  York. 

It  is  a circumstance  of  almost  unique  interest 
that  there  should  be  sufficient  remains  of  a portion 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Eadhed  of  undisputed  Saxon 
workmanship  for  his  successor  the  fourth  and 
present  Bishop,  to  recognise  as  an  unaltered  and 
integral  portion  of  the  original  church,  and  though 
an  interval  of  over  eleven  hundred  years  occurred 
between  the  first  and  second  bishop,  Ripon 
Cathedral,  as  we  now  possess  it,  bridges  the 
centuries  and  reaches  beyond  the  foundation  of 
the  bishopric  to  the  time  when  Wilfrid,  in  the 
seventh  century,  erected  the  church  of  which  the 
crypt  under  the  central  tower  now  remains  intact. 

The  historical  figure  of  Wilfrid  should  not  be 
passed  over  without  remarking  that  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  agents  in  effecting  the  adhesion  of 
the  English  Church  to  the  customs  and  allegiance 
of  Rome  at  the  great  Synod  of  Whitby  in  664, 
and  that  foreign  influence  was  as  manifest  in  his 
architecture  as  in  the  making  of  his  tonsure,  the 
Roman  method  of  which  was  one  of  the  great 
matters  of  discussion  with  the  Irish  Bishops  at 
Whitby. 

A settlement  of  Irish  monks  from  Melrose 
existed  at  Ripon  shortly  before  Wilfrid’s  time,  and 
upon  his  victory  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  they  re- 
tired to  Iona,  and  King  Alchfrith  bestowed  their 
monastery  upon  Wilfrid.  Wilfrid  was  an  English- 
man, supposed  to  have  been  born  near  Ripon,  and 
acquired  his  love  of  Italian  methods  during  his 
frequent  sojourns  in  the  south.  Before  the  days.of 
the  great  Norman  building  Bishops  of  the  eleventh 
century  it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  Wilfrid 
an  English  Bishop  with  architectural  taste 
and  enthusiasm.  He  built  two  basilicas,  one 
at  Hexham  and  the  other  at  Ripon,  besides 
restoring  and  beautifying  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  at  York,  on  his  accesion  to  the  See.  Of 
his  church  at  Ripon,  Eddi,  one  of  his 
chaplains  who  resided  in  the  monastery,  tells 
us  that  it  was  “a  basilica  of  polished  stone 
from  its  foundations  in  the  earth  to  the  top, 
supported  on  high  by  various  columns  and 
porticoes.”  And  similarly  of  his  church  at  Hexham 
that  “it  was  supported  by  various  pillars  and 
porticoes,  adorned  with  a marvellous  length  and 
height  of  walls,  and  with  passages  of  various  turn- 
ings ; nor  was  it  ever  heard  that  such  another 
church  was  erected  on  this  side  the  Alps.” 
Workmen  were  brought  from  Italy  to  build  in  the 
Roman  manner,  as  the  Saxon  churches  of  that 
time  were  uniformly  of  u'ood  and  thatch.  These 
descriptions  and  facts  are  entirely  applicable  to 
the  work  of  the  crypt  which  remains  at  Ripon. 

It  is  a chamber  below  the  crossing  at  the  position 
of  the  high  altar  of  the  earlier  church,  11  ft.  3 in. 
long  by  7 ft.  9 in.  broad,  covered  with  a cylin- 
drical Roman  vault  9 ft.  4 in.  high.  A round- 
headed  window  is  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
wall,  and  small  niches  also  with  round  heads  cut 
out  of  one  stone  are  in  each  wall.  Narrow  pas- 
sages surrounded  the  crypt  upon  the  north,  west, 
ajid  south  sides,  but  the  latter  has  been  blocked 
eastwards  and  extended  westwards,  skirting  the 
foundation  of  the  south-west  pier  of  the  lantern 
tower,  and  giving  the  present  access  from  the 
nave.  The  original  steps  in  the  northern  passage 
can  be  traced  still.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  has  pointed 
out  that  Wilfrid’s  Church,  after  the  Italian  manner, 
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had  the  altar  at  the  west  end  instead  of  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  and  that  the  window  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  crypt  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a view  of  the  relics  contained  in  the  crypt  from  the 
nave,  the  passages  descending  right  and  left. 
This  arrangement  coincides  with  that  of  St. 
l’eter’s  at  Rome  to-day. 

There  are  many  traditions,  and  theories  some- 
what akin  to  them  in  probability,  of  the  purposes 
of  this  very  curious  crypt  that  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with,  the  facts  of  greater  interest  and 
complete  certainty  being  that  the  masonry  is  of  a 
description  far  in  advance  of  and  different  from 
that  of  the  Saxon  architecture  of  England,  the 
monolithic  arches,  the  unbroken  and  excellently 
built  vault,  the  smooth  masonry,  coated  with  a 
fine  and  very  hard  plaster  which  takes  a polish,  all 
indicating  the  Italian  or  rather  unEnglish  character 
of  the  work.  The  non-orientation  and  plan  prove 
that  the  Roman  mission  of  Wilfrid  was  prosecuted 


tympanum  of  the  enclosing  arch  has  a pierced 
quatrefoil,  the  blind  wall  at  back  forming  a 
triforium  passage  within  the  arcade.  The 
clearstory  above  consisted  of  groups  of  three 
lancet  arches  carried  on  detached  piers,  all  of 
equal  height.  The  vaulting  shafts  rise 
some  distance  against  the  wall  above  the 
clearstory  and  carried  the  wooden  ceiling.  The 
first  and  last  bays  on  each  side  of  the  nave  which 
exist  enable  a clear  idea  to  be  obtained  of  the 
impression  produced  by  this  gracefully  decorated 
single  nave.  Two  arched  bays  at  the  west  end 
open  into  the  towers.  These  in  Roger’s  time 
occupied  the  same  position  as  the  piesent  later 
towers,  so  that  the  nave  extended  at  the  west 
fiont  to  the  full  width  of  the  later  aisles.  The 
arches  between  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
towers  and  the  nave  are  of  later  date  than  Roger’s 
nave,  being  evidently  rebuilt,  but  the  triforium 
;tory  above  them  and  the  clearstory  are  his  work, 


the  crossing,  were  rebuilt,  after  a partial  fall  of 
the  tower,  before  1459. 

The  north  transept  is  the  Markenfield  Chapel, 
and  there  was  formerly  here  a chantry  of  St. 
Andrew.  Of  the  Markenfield  tombs,  that  in  the 
aisle,  with  its  eastern  end  against  the  east  wall,  is 
of  the  greater  interest.  There  is  some  very 
delicate  heraldic  carving  on  the  shields  around  the 
tomb,  unhappily  much  defaced,  and  the  effigy  of 
Sir  Thomas  Markenfield  [temp.  Richard  II.) 
wears  a curious  collar  of  “ park  palings,”  and  a 
badge  with  a stag  couchani,  of  which  we  give  a 
sketch. 


with  a thoroughness  and  attention  to  detail  and  and  correspond  with  the  design  of  the  transept; 
precedent  that  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  a ] The  nave  opens  into  the  tower  with  a lofty  semi 
nineteenth  century  ecclesiologist. 

The  original  Irish  monastery 
the  site  of  the  present  cathedral,  and  it  appears 


that  Wilfrid  must  have  built  two  churches  at 
Ripon,  as  I. eland  tells  us  that  the  basilica  de- 
scribed by  Eddi  was  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  cathedral  and  was  destroyed  by  Eadred  in 
94S,  when  he  devastated  Northumbria.  Leland 
goes  on  to  say  that  “ Odo  Archbishop  of  Cante- 
warbyri  (942-959)  dimming  ynto  the  northe  partes 
hod  pitie  on  the  desolation  of  Ripon  Chirch,  and 
began,  or  causid  a new  work  to  be  edified  wher 
-•the  minstre  now  is,”  but  of  Odo’s  building  no  part 
.remained  at  the  time  of  Leland's  visit.  Leland 
.indeed  asserts  that  Odo  accompanied  Eadred  on 
his  ; hai rying  expedition,  and  Odo  himself  re- 
lates that  he  took  the  bones  of  St.  Wilfrid  to 
' Canterbury,  out  of  pity  to  their  wretched  plight, 
but  ns  the  bones  of  the  saint  were  believed  to  be 
in  the  shrine  prepared  for  them  by  Archbishop 
Walter  de  Grey  at  Ripon  centuries  later,  some 
little  mistake  must  have  been  made  by  Odo  in  his 
“pitie’  and  zeal  for  treasures  for  his  church  at 
- Canterbury. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  underneath  the 
Chapter  House  and  the  vestry,  there  is  a Norman 
. crypt  of  the  history  of  which  little  is  known,  that 
• of  the  subsequent  later  Norman  work  can  be 
traced,  but  this  crypt  and  the  apsidal  end  ol  the 
vestry  above  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
Norman  church  of  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  first 
Norman  Archbishop  of  York  (1070 — 1 100).  The 
position  of  this  crypt,  whether  relatively  the  same 
. as  to  the  present  church  or  below  the  high  altar 
cannot  be  easily  determined  : the  latter  suggestion 
would  appear  most  probable  if  the  position  of 
Wilfrid’s  Saxon  crypt  under  the  lantern  could  be 
reconciled  with  it. 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  architecture  of  Ripon 
Cathedral  to  the  student  is  the  evidence  of  the 
. new  vigour  of  English  life  and  thought  that  con- 
verted the  Norman  into  the  Gothic,  and  in  its 
Transition  period  united  the  characteristics  of 
both  conquerors  and  conquered  in  a national 
style.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  lectures  on 
*“  Mediaeval  Architecture,”  has  illustrated  and 
- explained  the  special  beauties  of  the  work  of 
this  epoch  at  Ripon,  and  the  student  can  be 
earnestly  recommended  to  study  the  design  of  the 
nave,  transepts,  and  choir  of  the  Transitional 
Norman  Church  at  Ripon  as  an  illustration  of 
how  rapidly  a living  architecture  progresses  under 
original  conditions,  unhampered  by,  and  yet 
availing  itself  of  its  own  past. 

Archbishop  Roger  Pont  d’Eveque  (1154-11S1), 
the  partisan  of  Henry  II.  against  Thomas  a 
Becket,  who  described  him  in  language  worthy  of 
a modern  amateur  architectural  critic  as  “malorum 
omnium  incentor  et  diabolus  ille,”  began,  de 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  basilica.  The 
w estern  and  eastern  bays  ot  his  nave,  the  transepts 
and  the  part  of  the  choir  that  remains  to  us  have 
.all  the  finer  qualities  of  the  Transition  style,  a 
beauty  of  form  begins  to  invade  the  detail  and  a 
delicacy  of  proportion  takes  the  place  of  the 
massive  weight  of  the  very  slightly  earlier  work  to 
be  seen  at  Fountain’s  Abbey  close  by.  The  solemn 
majesty  of  the  latter  attained  by  the  Cistercian 
abstinence  from  ornamental  features  and  by  the 
huge  scale  of  the  arcades  and  walls,  is  vastly 
different  from,  but  would  not  have  robbed  the 
work  of  Roger  at  Ripon  of  its  own  breadth  and 
and  dignity  in  comparison.  The  Ripon  nave  was 
of  great  width,  being  over  40  ft.  between  the 
walls,  and  hail  neither  aisles  or  open  arcades.  The 
lower  story  of  the  wall  was  plain  and  featureless, 
a lofty  blind  wall  arcade  rose  from  a strong  course 
some  distance  above  the  ground,  divided  into 
bays  by  vaulting  shafts,  and  consisting  of  an 
acutely  pointed  arch  enclosing  two  open  arches 
springing  from  a detached  central  shaft.  The 


circular  arch,  boldly  moulded,  springing  from 
as  not  on  delicate  cluster  of  columns.  The  north  and  south 
aVches  of  the  crossing  were  higher  than  the  west  and 
east  ones,  not  only  because  the  sides  of  the  tower 
of  unequal  size,  but  the  springing  line  has, 
in  addition,  been  raised  several  feet. 

Among  many  interesting  points  in  the  ground- 
plan  of  Ripon  Cathedral  are  the  piers  of  the 
central  tower  and  their  curious  irregularities  caused 
by  the  partial  carrying  out  of  their  Perpendicular 
casing.  The  Norman  arches  remain  on  the  north 
and  west  sides,  and  the  south-west  pier  has  been 
cased,  whereas  the  north-west  pier  remains  in 
much  its  original  state.  The  north  arch  has  a 
considerable  deflection,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
plan.  This  is  not  observable  outside  in  the  tower 
itself,  the  difficulty  having  been  surmounted 
by  corbelling  it  out.  The  eastern  arm  bends 
slightly  to  the  work  of  the  main  axis  of  the  nav 
and  this  is  more  marked  on  account  of  the  centre  of 
the  rood-screen  between  the  eastern  tower  piers 
being  considerably  south  of  the  centre  line  of  the 
nave,  which  latter  has  been  built,  as  far  as  its 
arcade  is  concerned,  on  the  earlier  nave  walls  of 
Archbishop  Roger’s  Church. 

The  north  transept  remains  a nearly  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Transitional  period,  but  the  south 
transept  has  had  its  arcade  remodelled  at  the  same 
date  as  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower  piers. 

The  two  eastern  bays  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
church  are  of  Decorated  date,  with  a very  fine 
eastern  front,  with  bold  buttresses  and  generally 
severe  treatment  on  the  exterior.  The  other  bays 
on  the  north  side  are  Transitional  in  style,  while 
those  on  the  south  of  the  choir  are  Perpendicular, 
part  of  the  reconstruction  after  the  fall  of  the 
eastern  central  tower.  The  piers  of  the  Decorated 
work  have  been  very  closely  copied  from  the 
Transitional  work  which  was  found  remaining, 
giving  this  portion  of  the  church  an  earlier  look 
than  it  really  is. 

The  nave  and  its  aisles  are  very  spacious,  being 
87  ft.  in  width  from  wall  to  wall.  At  the  west 
end  there  is  an  interesting  bit  of  detail  showing 
the  design  of  Archbishop  Roger’s  nave  pretty 
clearly,  with  the  Perpendicular  work  of  the  nave 
abutting  against  it  on  one  side,  and  the  Early 
English  work  of  the  western  towers  on  the  other. 

The  great  transepts,  also  of  Archbishop 
Roger’s  work,  are  of  great  interest.  The  tri- 
forium and  clearstory  of  pointed  arches  and 
detached  columns,  the  large  groups  of  corbelled, 
vaulting  shafts,  and  the  plain  treatment  of  the 
north  and  south  walls,  the  chapels  in  the  eastern 
aisles,  and  the  beautiful  doorways  in  the  western 
corners  have  all  much  simple  beauty.  The  width 
and  low  proportions  of  the  triforium  arcades  and 
the  large  semi-circular  headed  windows  suggest 
foreign  feeling  of  design,  but  all  has  much  that  is 
distinctly  original  and  English,  and  in  comparison 
with  Becket’s  shrine  at  Canterbury  gains  in 
national  character.  There  is  some  delicate  leaf 
carving  to  the  capitals  of  the  transept  doors  and 
in  the  chapels  of  the  north  side.  The  north  door 
has  a trefoiled  enclosed  arch  springing  from 
moulded  corbels.  The  elevation  of  the  north 
transept  is  the  most  characteristic  external  work 
of  Archbishop  Roger’s  that  remains.  The  gable 
has  two  stories  of  plain  semi-circular  headed 
windows,  and  is  flanked  by  lofty  square  turrets, 
which  have  pyramidal  spire  tops,  with  rude 
spindles  at  each  angle  as  pinnacles.  In  the  top 
of  the  turrets  are  windows,  enclosed  in  a semi- 
circular arch,  with  a balluster  mullion.  This 
work  is  more  Norman  in  feeling  than  the  internal 
face  of  the  transepts  would  suggest,  and  the 
turrets  much  resemble  those  of  the  west  front  of 
Tewkesbury.  The  north  and  west  faces  of  the 
lantesn  tower  are  Roger’s  work,  of  a similarly 
severe  Norman  type.  The  south  and  east  faces, 
together  with  the  piers  and  arches  below  them  in 


The  other  Markenfield  tomb,  against  the  north 
wall  of  the  transept,  is  late  and  poor  in  detail. 
Just  west  of  it  is  an  early  slab  with  a cross  in 
relief. 

The  choir  of  the  church  of  Archbishop  Roger 
was  evidently  co-extensive  with  the  existing  one, 
so  that  the  Cathedral  has  not  been  materially 
lengthened  since  he  completed  it  ; but  most  ot 
the  south  side  of  his  choir  was  destroyed  by  the 
fall  of  the  tower,  and  the  three  eastern  bays, 
excepting  the  arcade  piers,  had  been  rebuilt  in 
the  early  Decorative  style  about  1288-1300. 

The  three  western  bays  on  the  south  side  which 
were  ruined  about  1459,  were  rebuilt  in  the 
current  perpendicular  style.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable,  that  in  the  three  periods  during 
which  the  choir  was  building,  an  enforced 
harmony  with  the  earlier  design  was  observed  ; 
the  heights  of  the  strings  and  the  spacings  of  the 
bays  were  maintained,  while  the  semi-circular 
arch  which  Archbishop  Roger  employed  for  his 
clearstory  in  the  Transitional  days  is  adhered  to 
in  the  decorated  and  fifteenth-century  work. 
The  preserving  of  his  piers  to  carry  later  arches 
is  also  remarkable.  The  design  of  the  choir 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  transepts,  and  its 
vaulted  choir  aisles  returning  on  the  east  sides  of 
the  transepts  must  in  conjunction  with  the  widen 
aisleless  nave  have  had  a fine  contrasting  effect. 
The  slender  piers  of  the  crossing,  having  their 
arches  carried  outwards  to  the  width  of  the  nave, 
call  to  mind  the  late  Mr.  Street’s  original  treat- 
ment of  modern  churches  for  the  same  purpose  ofl 
combining  a wide  congregational  nave  with  a 
narrow  choir.  After  the  fall  of  the  tower,  the 
north-west  bay  of  Roger’s  choir  was  sacrificed  to 
a solid  buttressing  wall,  and  when  the  later 
perpendicular  stone  screen  was  erected  against  it, 
the  choir  was  effectively  shortened  by  half  a bay. 
The  vaulting  shafts  in  the  choir  and  its  aisles 
should  be  remarked,  as  their  bases  have  an  inter- 
esting corbel  inserted  under  the  lowest  circular 
moulding  to  carry  it  back  to  the  square  die 
upon  which  it  rests ; it  is  an  original  de- 
vice for  avoiding  the  frequent  Norman  angle 
leaf  c r claw,  and  as  it  diminishes  the  area  of 
the  base  is  the  more  suitable  as  a corbel.  The 
shrine  of  St.  Wilfrid,  built  by  Archbishop  Walter 
de  Grey  (1215-1255),  owner  of  the  well-known 
and  beautiful  tomb  in  the  south  transept  of  York 
Cathedral,  stood  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  north 
choir  aisle.  In  the  south  aisle  wall  is  a long 
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lavatory  by  the  door  into  the  vestry,  a not  un- 
feequent  position ; another  doorway  westwards 
opens  into  the  chapter  room,  which,  with  the 
adjoining  vestry,  was  built  over  the  Norman  crypt 
j before  described.  The  room  now  called  the 
’ Chapter-house  and  used  as  such  is,  together  with 
I the  vestry  east  of  it,  a fragment  of  the  earlier 
j church.  The  vaulting  and  columns  are,  however, 
Early  English,  and  the  wall  now  dividing  the 
| Chapter-house  from  the  vestry  is  also  of  course  a 
later  insertion,  and  cuts  through  the  vaulting  of 
the  first-named  portion  (see  plan).  There  are 
some  lockers  here  in  the  north  wall  with  their 
ironwork  remaining,  and  in  a glass  case  are  three 
fragments  of  carved  work  retaining  their  original 
colouring,  and  thought  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Wilfred.  They  were  found  in  the 
choir  under  the  floor  during  the  restoration,  and 
consist  of  two  panels  about  9 in.  by  7 in.  ; one 
a representation  of  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
other  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin.  The  former  is 
very  quaint,  with  soldiers  in  various  positions 
round  the  tomb,  in  an  earlier  style  of  costume 
however  than  the  date  of  the  work  which  is 
evidently  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  There  is 
also  a figure  of  a bishop,  in  the  same  case,  dug  up, 
we  understand,  at  the  same  time.  From  the 
chapter-room  steps  descend  to  the  crypt  below, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  chamber,  either  a 
treasury  or  chantry,  formed  in  the  block  of  butt- 
resses at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  vestry. 

The  work  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey  is 
early  English  of  the  purest  phase,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  its  most  characteristic  dog-tooth  ornament. 
He  pulled  down  Roger’s  west  front  and  towers, 

I of  which  no  record  or  trace  remains,  and  erected 
j upon  thesame  foundation  the  very  beautifuland  com- 
plete composition  that  we  now  see.  The  lofty  west 
I gable  wall,  over  a hundred  feet  in  height,  consists 
of  three  stories  below  the  gable.  On  the  ground 
.story  are  three  boldly-recessed  porches  with  fine 
clusters  of  shafts,  the  centre  porch  being  the 
I widest ; each  group  of  arches  is  covered  with  a 
j gable.  Above  the  porches  is  a tier  of  five  elegant 
I windows  of  equal  height  with  clusteredand  banded 
| shafts  and  much  dog-tooth  enrichment  ; the  upper 
-story  also  has  five  loftier  windows  gradating  up- 
i wards  to  the  centre,  and  a triplet  fills  the  gable. 

The  west  end  of  the  nave  is  flanked  by  two  lofty 
1 towers  continuing  the  fa£ade  on  the  same  plan  as 
1 the  gable  wall,  and  broken  only  by  very  severe 
; .buttresses,  groaped  at  the  angles  and  carried  up 
| vertically  without  any  set-offs  or  splays.  Three 
.stories  of  arcades,  of  three  arches  each,  the  lower 
I ones  corresponding  with  those  of  the  west  gable, 
j are  repeated  on  each  face  of  the  towers,  the  centre 
1-a.rch  being  opened  into  a window  in  every  story. 

I A small  blind  trefoiled  arcade  enriches  the  base- 
ment. The  parapets  and  pinnacles  are  later — of 
-a  debased  eighteenth-century  style. 

| Both  the  western  and  lantern  towers  formerly 
..had  spires  of  wood  and  lead,  which  were  taken 
l-down  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  avoid  the 
icost  of  repairs,  but  the  simple  broad  masses  and 
1 plain  surfaces  of  the  west  front  are  so  effective 
i-that  it  is  not  all  suggested  to  the  mind  that  they 
jare  required  to  complete  the  composition. 

The  lower  tier  of  windows  in  the  front  was  j 
Tilled  in  with  refined  early  geometrical  tracery  J 


that  was  removed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  illogical 
purism,  though  he  left  the  terrible  parapets 
alone. 

The  decorated  work  of  the  choir  is  of  a refined 
but  vigorous  type,  the  small  caps  having  a 
leaf  enrichment  ; the  recessing  to  the  jambs  of 
some  of  the  aisle  windows  is  particularly  good, 
consisting  of  two  orders  of  arches  with  a square 
reveal  between.  The  east  window  is  of  great 
size,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  wall  ; it  is  boldly 
designed  and  delicately  moulded.  The  clearstory 
has  a double  plane  of  tracery,  as  at  Lincoln  and 
Ely,  and  is  of  a very  beautiful  late  geometrical 
design.  A traceried  arcade  is  carried  along  the 
east  wall  under  the  window.  The  sedilia  now 
occupy  the  eastern  bay,  having  been  removed 
from  the  second  bay  ; they  are  of  later  decorated 
work  of  rather  heavy  design,  but  having  some  fine 
caiving. 

A staircase  from  the  south  transept  gives 
access  to  a Lady-chapel  loft  over  the  chapter 
house  and  vestry,  into  which  the  south  choir  aisle 
windows  look.  This  is  a simple  apartment,  now 
used  as  the  chapter  library,  and  has  square-headed 
decorated  windows  of  three  lights  each  along  the 
south  side,  and  a square  projecting  window  of  five 
lights  in  the  east  wall  over  the  Norman  apse 
below.  This  Lady-chapel  was  probably  erected 
about  1330. 

The  stone  choir-screen  is  a very  fine  per- 
pendicular work  elaborately  niched  and  traceried, 
it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  was  possibly  regarded 
as  assisting  in  buttressing  the  lower  tower  piers 
then  rebuilt.  The  stalls  and  canopies  which 
return  against  it  are  remarkably  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  fifteenth-century  woodwork,  a complete 
series  of  subselliee  of  great  interest  and  technical 
merit  exist,  also  some  good  stall  ends,  notably  an 
elephant  and  castle  occupied  by  soldiers.  The 
backs  of  the  stalls  have  openings  cut  fn  them  to 
give  a view  from  the  aisles  to  the  altar. 

There  are  only  a few  remains  of  the  ancient 
stained  windows,  some  fragments  probably  from 
the  east  window  having  been  glazed  into  the 
south-west  window  of  the  nave  ; they  are,  how- 
ever, of  considerable  beauty  and  interest. 

The  perpendicular  nave  is  of  the  type  of  that 
of  a fine  parish  church,  a lofty  and  well-pro- 
portioned arcade  carried  on  clustered  piers  of 
picturesque  plan  supports  a large  clearstory  of 
traceried  windows  with  a passage  across  their 
sills  in  the  place  of  a triforium.  The  design  is 
simple  and  good,  and  does  not  destroy  the  scale 
of  the  lofty  and  wide  nave  planned  by  Roger. 
The  aisles  are  perpendicular,  and  connect  the 
western  towers,  till  then  projecting  beyond  the 
church,  with  the  transepts. 

The  aisles  are  of  slightly  differing  date,  though 
similar  in  design,  the  south  being  bolder  and  the 
north  more  refined  in  treatment.  Externally  the 
northern  walls  and  buttresses  have  had  more 
elaborate  treatment  than  the  south,  but  the 
pinnacles  upon  the  battlements  have  vanished. 
The  effect  of  the  partial  rebuilding  of  the  tower  is 
of  a later  period  still,  the  piers  and  arches  being 
coarse  and  weak  in  detail.  The  partial  character 
of  the  rebuilding  is  singular,  as  the  enlarged 
south-west  pier  of  the  crossing  only  carries  its 
proper  arch  across  the  south  transept,  leaving  a 


projecting  pier  in  the  nave  to  carry  a larger  arch 
that  has  never  been  built. 

The  extensive  restorations  undertaken  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  have  been  most  valuable  to  the 
building  : he  added  wooden  ceilings  in  the  place 
of  lath  and  plaster  and  papier-mache  ones,  and  put 
the  choir  into  a simple  order  that  makes  one  Wish 
that  he  had  oftener  worked  under  similar  limita- 
tions ; and  excepting  the  unjustifiable  removal  of 
the  beautiful  fourteenth-century  tracery  from  the 
west  front  the  general  verdict  on  the  net  result 
of  the  nineteenth-century  work  at  Ripon  will 
be  satisfactory. 


ORGAN  CASE  AND  STALLS,  MORTON 
CHURCH,  GAINSBOROUGH. 

These  drawings  show  the  design  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  organ  case,  chancel  screen,  and  the 
other  furniture  of  the  chancel  of  this  church, 
which  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Somers  Clarke  and  J.  T.  Micklethwaite. 

We  gave  an  exterior  view  of  the  church  in 
Builder  for  October  3,  1891.  For  a plan  of  the 
east  end  see  page  92. 


THE  PAVING  IN  SIENA  CATHEDRAL. 

The  marble  paving  of  Siena  Cathedral  is  quite 
unique,  being  covered  with  inlay  representations 
from  designs  by  eminent  masters  : scenes  from 
Old  Testament  history  by  Domenico  di  Niccolo 
and  Beccafumi  of  about  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ; the  symbols  of  Siena  and  other 
towns  allied  with  it,  and  a host  of  other  figures  by 
masters  of  less  note. 

The  subject  of  my  sketches  is  some  of  the 
borderings  enclosing  these  pictorial  representa- 
tions, and  used,  if  I remember  rightly,  in  some 
instances,  to  emphasise  the  main  lines  of  the  plan 
across  archways  from  pier  to  pier  or  respond. 

It  will  be  seen  how  spirited  the  designs  are. 
The  Tablet,  with  supporting  “cherubim”  is 
is  inserted  over  one  of  the  Scriptural  subjects  in 
the  North  Transept,  while  the  other — “stag  and 
flower  vase”  and  “ pecking  bird ” — designs  are 
from  the  South  Transept. 

The  execution  varies.  The  oldest  scenes  are 
simple  outlines  engraved  on  the  white  marble  and 
filled  with  black  stucco.  Shading  was  then  intro- 
duced by  the  use  of  grey  and  also  coloured  marble, 
so  that  the  inlay  gradually  developed  into  an 
elaborate  mosaic.  Most  of  this  interesting  and 
beautiful  paving  is  covered  by  boarding,  which, 
however,  is  removed  once  a year — on  August  15 
(Feast  of  the  Assumption),  and  by  special  permis- 
sion on  application  to  the  Opera  del  Duomo, 
close  by  the  Cathedral. . 

T.  Rogers  Kitsell. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

PLANNING  OF  THE  SMALL  SUBURBAN  HOUSE. 

The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Friday, 
the  27th  ult.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Conduit-street,  the  President, 
Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell,  in  the  chair. 

Two  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election  as 
members,  and  five  were  elected,  viz.,  Messrs. 
PI.  W.  H.  Palmer,  F.  B.  Chester,  J.  L.  Findlay, 
C.  J.  S.  Holcombe,  and  A.  E.  Hughes,  junr. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  hon.  sec.,  announced 
that  the  first  sessional  visit  would  be  made 
by  members  on  Saturday,  February  11,  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  West 
Smithfield,  when  Mr.  Aston  Webb  had  kindly 
promised  to  attend  and  to  explain  the  works 
which  he  had  carried  out  there.  The  second 
sessional  visit  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  P'ebruary25, 
to  the  new  building  for  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  when  Mr.  John  Belcher,  the 
architect  of  the  building,  would  receive  the 
members. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Crace’s  lectures  on  “Colour  Decoration” 
were  about  to  commence,  but  there  was  not  yet  a 
sufficiency  of  names  entered  for  them.  Unless 
the  requisite  number  of  names  could  be  obtained 
the  lectures  would  not  be  given.  The  President 
also  announced  that  members  entering  the  studio 
now  could  be  admitted  for  3/.  3s.,  instead  of 
5/.  5s.  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  then  read  a paper  on 
“The  Small  Suburban  House.”  He  com- 
menced by  remarking  that,  although,  in 
domestic  architecture  for  the  middle  classes,  we 
had  made  enormous  strides  since  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.,  first  began  to  show  us  how  English 
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domestic  work  could  be  treated,  plenty  remained 
to  be  done.  Incomes  were  being  dispersed,  the 
towns  were  becoming  more  crowded,  and  every 
year  more  and  more  people  migrated  to  the  suburbs, 
and  they  were  learning  the  comforts  of  a well  and 
conveniently  planned  house.  The  general  taste 
of  the  people  was  rising  year  by  year,  and  the 
architecturally  beautiful  house  was  more  in 
demand.  The  small  suburban  house  had  gene- 
rally to  be  built  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  had 
to  contain  quite  the  maximum  of  accommodation. 
To  do  such  work  thoroughly  and  well  required, 
besides  experience,  a great  deal  of  care  and 
thought — quite  as  much  as  larger  and  more 
important  buildings.  The  types  of  suburban 
house  which  he  proposed  to  consider  were  those 
let  for  rentals  of  from  75/.  to  130/.,  or  even  150/. 
per  annum.  The  requirements  were  almost 
identical ; the  more  expensive  might  have  a fair 
hall,  with  a fireplace  and  two  or  three  more  bed- 
rooms, and  the  other  rooms  generally  larger  in 
proportion  ; the  garden  might  also  be  larger,  and 
the  situation  nicer,  but  the  general  accommoda- 
tion would  be  much  the  same  : three  reception- 
rooms  and  all  offices  on  the  ground  floor ; as 
many  bedrooms  as  possible  on  the  first-floor  ; 
bath-room,  water-closet,  housemaid’s  closet,  and 
linen-closet  on  the  first  floor  ; and  the  remaining 
bedrooms,  and  lxjx-room  and  tank-room,  in  the 
roof.  Mr.  Vacher  said  they  should  be  thankful 
houses  came  before  them  when  first  commencing 
practice  in  the  form  of  surveying  commissions  ; he 
then  reviewed  the  history  of  certain  classes  of 
property,  and  went  on  to  describe  the  short- 
comings and  delinquencies  of  the  jerry  builder, 
who,  he  said,  was  largely  a cerature  of  the 
grasping  landowner,  and  who  certainly  seemed  to 
hit  off  the  popular  taste  for  the  cheap  and  nasty. 
It  was  a comparatively  easy  task,  he  continued,  to 
say  what  to  avoid,  but  it  was  a more  difficult  task 
to  tell  his  audience  what  was  good  and  what 
should  be  their  aim  in  designing  a suburban 
house.  First  of  all  they  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  client  might,  for  some  unforeseen  reason,  have 
to  realise  his  expenditure  by  getting  rid  of  his 
house  after  it  has  been  built.  Let  the  architect, 
therefore,  produce  work  that  should  be  a com- 


mercial article,  not  too  advanced.  With  regard 
to  accommodation,  the  suburban  householder 
expects  always  three  reception  rooms  and  the 
offices  on  the  ground-floor  ; and  four  or  more 
bedrooms  on  the  first-floor,  with  bath-room, 
drawing-room  or  rooms,  and  as  many  attic  bed- 
rooms as  he  could  get.  To  plan  a good  house  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  study  the  site  which 
would  suggest  and  govern  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms.  Certain  necessary  requirements 
must  be  fulfilled  before  any  plan  could  be 
considered  satisfactory.  It  would  not  do  to 
say  that  a scheme  of  planning  was  pretty  if  space 
had  not  been  arranged  for  a store-room,  or  if  the 
only  place  for  the  linen  cupboard  was  in  the 
attics,  or  if  there  were  no  box-room  or  proper 
tank-room.  Though  these  seemed  to  be  mere 
accessories,  very  much  depended  on  them,  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  these  rooms  whether  the  house 
was  to  be  a comfortable  one  for  a good  housewife 
to  live  in.  The  first  requirement  to  be  thought  about 
was  airiness  and  sweetness,  for  in  most  houses  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  the  smells  from 
the  kitchen  pervading  everywhere.  On  that 
account  he  much  liked  the  plan  with  the  passage 
through  the  house  from  the  front  door  to  the  back 
or  garden  door ; in  summer  time  the  current 
of  air  through  the  house  made  everything 
pleasant  and  nice.  The  plan  he  had  in  his 
mind  was  the  usual  two  rooms  on  one  side  of  the 
passage,  and  library  on  the  other,  with  offices 
behind,  and  the  entrance  to  them  under  the 
staircase.  Though  a common  plan,  it  was  capable 
of  special  treatment.  He  did  not  like  a plan 
that  simply  delivered  one  into  the  house 
with  rooms  all  round,  especially  if  the  light 
to  it  or  the  staircase  was  from  the  half  landing 
window.  There  was  always  a sense  of  closeness  in 
such  a house.  If  the  architect  could  manage  to 
get  a hall,  a ground-floor  window  in  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  it  should  be  a bay 
if  possible.  A hall  lit  from  anywhere  above  6 ft. 
from  its  floor  was  a failure,  and  the  space  had 
better  be  utilised  in  making  the  rooms  larger,  for 
he  would  say  that  the  rooms  should  be  as  large  as 
possible.  He  would  always  sacrifice  breadth  for 
length,  for  by  that  means  an  appearance  of 


size  was  gained.  As  for  the  reception  rooms,  he 
could  say  but  little,  except  that  they  should  be  as 
large  and  as  prettily  shaped  as  possible.  In  other 
words,  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  should  be  broken 
up  so  as  to  get  variety,  but  above  all  things  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  rooms  had  to  be 
furnished  and  lived  in  ; therefore  it  was  desirable 
to  try  and  arrange  the  furniture,  especially  in  the 
drawing-room  and  library.  The  space  round  the 
fireplace  should  be  broad,  free  from  draughts,  and 
as  large  as  it  was  possible  to  get  it.  On  a winter 
day,  with  a big  fire,  often  the  cosiest  place  was 
quite  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  but  out  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  heat.  In  ingle-nooks,  where  windows 
could  be  obtained,  they  should  never  be  omitted, 
but  they  should  be  placed  high  up,  with  the  sill  at 
least  4 ft.  6 in.  or  4 ft.  9 in.  from  the  floor.  As 
to  the  lighting  of  the  reception  rooms,  especially 
in  small  houses,  the  windows  should  be 
kept  as  large  as  possible, — proportionately 
too  large.  That  was,  he  believed,  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  many  houses.  The  client  might 
say  that  it  would  make  a cold  house  in  winter, 
but  that  would  not  be  the  case  with  thick  curtains 
and  good  fires,  and  the  advantage  of  large 
windows  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  every- 
thing. Even  all  the  year  round  the  large  window 
area  gives  a cheerfulness  and  airiness  to  the  house 
that  made  the  house  a success.  They  should  not 
be  frightened  with  narrow  rooms,  provided  they 
were  long,  especially  if  a bay  could  be  obtained  in 
the  site.  A sense  of  size  was  everything  towards 
comfort  in  the  living  rooms.  Upstairs  the  bed- 
rooms had  to  take  their  chance  ; the  architect 
would  have  to  consider  how  they  would  come 
when  he  was  planning  the  ground-floor,  and 
would  remember  that  it  was  economical  building, 
as  well  as  good  building,  to  put  walls  over 
walls,  and  not  to  have  to  carry  the  first 
floor  internal  walls  on  girders.  The  bath-room 
should  not  be  less  than  6 ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  to  make 
a pleasant  one,  and  unless  it  was  impossible  to 
plan  otherwise  they  should  never  put  the  water- 
closet  in  it.  Of  course,  the  architect  would  be 
careful  to  make  the  approach  to  these  rooms  as 
unobtrusive  as  possible.  Neither  should  the  linen- 
closet  be  put  in  a bath-room,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a linen-closet  on  a landing,  or  in  a 
passage  as  near  the  principal  bedrooms  as  possible, 
was  essential,  and  it  should  be  kept  large.  It 
should  be  papered  with  white  glazed  paper  and 
made  pretty.  A good  housewife  took  pride  in 
her  linen  cupboard.  He  did  not  believe  in 
running  the  hot  water  pipes  through  it,  for  they 
discoloured  the  walls  and  seemed  to  throw  off 
tiny  blacks  unless  covered  ; nevertheless,  the 
linen  cupboard  should  be  in  such  a position 
that  no  damp  could  possibly  get  to  it. 
The  box-room  was  necessary  to  be  as  large 
as  possible.  With  regard  to  flues,  it  would 
be  well  to  see  that  an  8-in.  stone  ball  was  let 
down  each  flue  when  completed,  and  before  the 
scaffolding  was  struck,  to  clear  the  flue  of  lumps 
of  mortar  that  might  have  fallen  and  stuck  ; and  to 
all  top  fireplaces,  grates  of  projecting  heads  should 
be  placed,  that  was,  heads  projecting  in  front  of 
the  bars  of  the  grate.  That  would  generally  prevent 
the  fires  from  smoking  into  the  room.  I Ic  was 
fond  of  windows  over  fireplaces,  but  each  fireplace 
of  that  kind  would  necessitate  an  iron  flue  door 
outside,  for  sweeping.  Let  them  beware  lest  the 
sweep  insecurely  fixed  that  flue  door,  for  the 
wind  would  get  it  open,  and  then  the  chimney 
would  smoke  seriously  until  the  mischief  was 
found  out.  He  generally  covered  the  opening 
with  a York  stone  lintel,  and  he  had  found  no 
difficulty  about  the  flue  drawing  from  the 
ground  floor,  but  on  the  first  floor  he  should 
always  use  a grate  with  a projecting  head. 
That  arrangement  was  cheerful  in  a room,  but 
they  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  putting  the 
top  of  the  sill  too  high  ; he  thought  it  should  not 
be  more  than  4 ft.  3 in.  or  4 ft.  6 in.  from  the 
floor.  He  preferred  as  a general  rule  to  make 
the  mantel-shelf  quite  high  up  on  the  wall,  as  it 
seemed  to  give  dignity  to  the  fireplace.  Tiles  for 
flooring  of  halls  or  passages  inside  a house  seemed 
always  cold  and  unsatisfactory;  wood  seemed  in- 
finitely preferable.  He  thought  cornices  were 
much  richer  looking  if  they  were  painted,  and 
all  paint-work  finished  with  a coat  of  varnish, 
and  the  ceilings  papered  ; in  such  rooms  as  the 
library  or  dining-room  they  need  not  be  afraid  of 
dark  ceiling  papers, — real  dark  papers.  He  would 
advise  them  to  arrange  for  the  hanging  of  curtains 
in  the  decoration  of  the  rooms,  either  by  bringing 
out  the  cornice,  or  working  a special  cornice  over 
the  window,  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  and  fitted 
on  the  under  side  with  curtain  train-gear. 
If  this  were  done  with  the  contract  it  was  no 
more  expensive  than  the  commonest  poles  fitted 
afterwards  by  the  upholsterer.  The  ordinary 
system  of  running  ornamental  cornice  round  the 
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room  and  over  windows,  and  then  hiding  the 
part  over  windows  in  cheap  houses  with  curtain 
poles,  and  in  expensive  houses  with  elaborately- 
draped  ornamental  boxings,  was  unsatisfactory 
from  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  and  was 
expensive.  He  would  also  advise  the  use  of 
curtain  blinds  instead  of  ordinary  roller  and 
spring  blinds,  and  the  gearing  for  them  might  be 
provided  in  the  building  contract.  It  was  very 
simple,  merely  T3ff  in.  twisted  copper  wire  with 
screws  soldered  on  at  each  end  and  fitted  with  nuts 
to  angle-iron  at  each  end  of  the  window.  By  pro- 
viding  windows  over  the  fireplace  of  the  reception 
room,  and  gearing  for  curtain  blinds,  they  would  get 
over  two  of  the  worst  features  of  modern  furnish- 
ing, trade  pattern  overmantels,  and  the  roller 
blinds.  The  offices  were  as  important  as  any 
part  of  the  house,  for  it  was  getting  very  difficult 
to  find  satisfactory  good  servants,  and  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  keep  them  ; therefore,  the  house 
should  be  arranged  so  that  it  could  be  worked 
with  as  little  labour  as  possible,  and  the  servants’ 
quarters  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  they 
could  be.  On  account  of  expense  it  was  generally 
necessary  to  keep  the  kitchen  down  to  the 
smallest  dimensions  ; 12  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.  6 in. 
clear  was  the  smallest  for  good  houses,  but  as 
the  kitchen  had  to  be  the  servant’s  sitting-room, 
if  possible  it  should  be  provided  with  a bay 
window,  where  they  could  sit  and  work  ; and 
it  should  be  made  cosy.  A flue  to  the 
scullery  was  necessary,  for  either  a supplemental 
small  range  or  a gas  oven  should  always  be 
placed  there.  The  scullery  should  be  provided 
with  a glazed  stoneware  sink,  and  a wood  curb 
around  it  would  save  a great  many  plates  from 
being  broken.  As  to  ventilation,  there  should 
always  lie  a flue  next  to  the  kitchen  flue  to  carry 
off  smells  and  heated  air  ; this  flue  should  be  at 
least  14  in.  square.  (He  also  tried  to  gel  a similar 
flue  to  the  fireplaces  of  reception  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  fitted  them  with  Sheringham 
Ventilators).  The  scullery  should  always  lead 
direct  from  the  kitchen,  with  no  passage  between, 
and  he  liked  to  have  the  coal  cellar  and  larder 
leading  off  the  scullery  and,  if  possible,  a space 
'.set  aside  for  cleaning  knives  and  boots,  divided 
off  by  a screen.  The  servants’  watercloset 
; should,  if  possible,  have  the  entrance  under  cover, 
and  be  screened.  The  store-room  should  be  near 
the  kitchen  and  the  wine-cellar  should  lead  out 
I of  the  pantry.  When  it  could  possibly  be  avoided 
the  pantry  should  never  be  made  a passage  from 
I the  kitchen  ; both  the  pantry  and  the  kitchen 
i must  be  separate  rooms  with  doors  of  their  own. 
A pantry  next  the  dining-room,  with  a serving 
I hatch  from  the  kitchen  to  pantry,  made  a very 
I workable  plan.  He  did  not  like  cellars,  especially 
> for  larders,  as  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  a current 
1 of  air  through  them,  although  with  small  frontages 
j they  were  often  necessary.  As  to  the  sanitary  work 
generally,  three  water-closets  were  essential,  one  on 
: the  groumbHoor  for  the  gentlemen,  one  on  the 
I first-floor  for  the  ladies,  and  one  in  the  offices  for 
| the  servants.  As  to  the  former,  it  was  perhaps 
preferable  to  place  it  near  the  garden  door 
I rather  than  near  the  front  door.  . He  stronglv 
[ advocated  the  use  of  a valve  closet  with- 
! out  any  overflow  from  the  porcelain  basin,  and 
1 with  no  lead  trap  under,  delivering  straight  out- 
1 side,  with  a double  curve  as  straight  as  possible 
j to  the  soil-pipe,  which  should  be  open  at  the 
! bottom  and  top,  and  carried  up  at  the  top 
above  all  windows,  as  in  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s 
I method,  published  in  1877,  which  was  the 
j healthiest  and  most  sanitary  he  knew,  not- 
I withstanding  the  dicta  of  the  “ sanitary  experts,” 

| who  insisted  on  sealing  up  everything  her- 
| metically  and  putting  lead  traps  under  the 
I closets.  He  disliked  wash-out  closets.  Having 
| dealt  with  the  arrangement  of  the  hot  and  cold 
! water  supply,  the  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  stated 
1 that  he  considered  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
| house  of  first  importance,  and  referred  to  various 
matters  of  detail  into  which  we  regret  that  we 
have  not  space  to  enter. 

In  the  discussion  which  follow'ed,  a great  deal 
i was  said  as  to  sanitary  details,  and  it  seemed  to 
: be  agreed  by  most  of  the  speakers  that  soil-pipes 
i were  generally  made  too  large  ; a soil-pipe  of 
| 25  in.  bore  was,  in  their  opinion,  quite  large 
enough.  Mr.  Vacher’s  remark  in  the  paper  that 
the  bed-rooms  might  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  his  advocacy  of  windows  over  fire- 
| places,  were  criticised  ; but  in  the  course  of  his 
reply  Mr.  Vacher  explained  that  he  did  not  mean 
that  the  bed-rooms  should  not  be  carefully 
: planned  with  a view  to  their  use  and  the  disposal 
of  the  bed  and  other  furniture,  but  that  they 
i might  be  grouped  together  as  convenience  might 
: dictate.  As  to  the  window  over  the  fireplace,  he 
liked  it  because  it  was  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
use  of  a trade-pattern  over-mantel. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  METRO- 
POLITAN WATER  SUPPLY.* 

The  Chalk  Areas  of  Kent. 

We  have  already  given  Mr.  Topley’s  estimates 
of  the  Chalk  areas  of  Kent  east  of  the  Kent  Water 
Company’s  district,  and  the  estimates  formed 
jointly  by  Messrs.  Topley,  Whitaker,  Easton, 
and  Batchelor  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Chalk 
water  is  now  utilised. t From  the  further  details 
supplied  by  Mr.  Topley  we  select  the  following  : — 

The  area  between  the  basins  of  the  Darent  and 
the  Medway  (49  square  miles  out  of  a total  of  490) 
has  already  been  partially  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  estimates  of  future  supplies  for  the  Kent 
Water  Company.  The  total  estimated  per- 
colation of  the  Medway,  Swale,  and  Stour 
is  104,500,000  gallons.  In  the  area  between 
the  basins  of  the  Stour  and  the  Dour  the 
percolation  would  amount  to  7,000,000  gallons 
daily.  This  small  area  is  particularly  interesting, 
because  its  south-western  half  contributes  to  the 
springs  which  break  out  under  the  cliffs  from 
Dover  to  St.  Margaret’s.  Its  north-westerly 
surface  boundary  appears  almost  to  coincide  with 
the  underground  water-shed,  as  determined  by 
recent  well-measurements  by  Mr.  Easton.  The 
total  percolation  being  7,000,000  gallons  daily, 
the  part  contributing  to  the  cliff-springs  would 
give  about  3,500,000.  The  amount  of  water 
actually  issuing  from  the  springs  is,  however, 
vastly  in  excess  of  this.  Mr.  Easton's  estimate 
of  the  yield  of  one  spring  near  St.  Margaret’s 
Bay,  taken  early  on  December  1 of  this  year, 
gives  2,750,000  gallons  daily.  Another  large 
spring  near  Frenchman’s  Hole  runs  almost  as 
strongly.  This  flow  is,  perhaps,  slightly  above 
the  mean  annual  flow,  but  the  Chalk  springs  are 
now’  rising,  and  the  outflow  will  be  far  greater  in 
some  weeks’  time.  These  gaugings  of  the  springs 
under  the  cliff,  how’ever,  can  give  only  a part  of 
the  water  which  the  area  yields.  Only  the  larger 
springs  can  be  measured,  and  all  these  springs  are 
merely  the  water  issuing  between  tide-marks.  The 
gaugings  take  no  account  of  the  water  which 
must  issue  below  low-water  mark.  The  boring  at 
St.  Margaret’s  Bay  proves  that  water,  under 
pressure,  exists  in  the  Chalk,  as  the  water  flowed 
over  the  top  of  the  tube  just  above  high-water 
mark.  If  a gallery  were  driven  a little  inland 
from  the  cliffs,  and  a little  below  high-water  mark, 
a quantity  of  water  far  in  excess  of  that  gauged  on 
the  shore  could  be  collected.  This  area  may  be 
taken  as  a test  district,  and  by  comparison 
with  it  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great 
amount  of  water  to  be  obtained  from  other  chalk 
areas  in  East  Kent,  where  the  chalk  water  enters 
the  sea  or  tidal  streams.  It  proves  that  the 
quantity  of  water  yielded  by  the  chalk  here  is 
much  in  excess  of  what  experiments  on  percola- 
tion would  lead  us  to  expect  ; and  this  fits  well 
w’ith  the  evidence  already  given  by  Mr.  Easton  as 
to  the  Brighton  area.  Both  here  and  at  Brighton, 
however,  the  chalk  is  practically  bare  of  drift  ; 
there  may  also  be  much  water  absorbed  by  con- 
densation from  sea-mists,  in  addition  to  the  rain- 
fall as  recorded  in  rain-gauges.  But  even  taking 
all  these  facts  into  account  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  proportion  of  rainfall  percolation 
into  the  chalk  is  far  greater  than  that  allowed  for 
in  these  estimates,  which  is  only  about  7 in.  on  an 
average,  or  about  a quarter  of  the  rainfall.  If 
the  typical  chalk  areas  of  Dover  and  Brighton 
yield  two-thirds  of  the  rainfall,  probably  one-half 
of  the  rainfall  would  not  be  too  much  for  the 
entire  chalk  area ; all  estimates  of  probable 
quantity  mentioned  may  therefore  be  increased  at 
least  50  per  cent.,  and  even  then  they  will,  per- 
haps, be  under  the  mark. 

Shape  of  the  ground. — The  crest  of  the  chalk 
escarpment  is  generally  over  600  ft.  in  height  ; 
from  this  crest  the  ground  falls  sharply  on  the 
south,  to  the  outcrop  of  the  Gault,  but  descends 
with  a more  gentle  slope  to  the  north  and  north- 
east, towards  the  lower  ground  occupied  by  the 
Tertiary  beds.  At  the  extreme  east,  from  a little 
south  of  Deal  to  near  Folkestone,  the  Chalk  ends 
abruptly  as  sea-cliffs.  The  Chalk  is  about  six 
miles  broad  in  the  Medway  basin,  from  the 
escarpment  to  the  Tertiary  Beds  ; but  further  east, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Stour,  it  covers  a wider  area, 
and  has  a breadth  of  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
escarpment  above  Folkestone  to  the  Tertiary  Beds 
near  Sandwich. 

Superficial  beds  over  the  Chalk.—  The  drift 
overlying  the  chalk  consists  mainly  of  clay  with 
flints,  and  loam,  there  being  but  little  gravel, 


* For  previous  reports  of  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Commission,  see  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Builder  as 
per  references  given  in  footnote  on  page  51S  of  the  number 
for  December  31,  1892. 

t See  Builder  for  December  31  last,  page  523. 


except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  larger  valleys,  which 
are,  or  once  have  been,  Nailbourne  valleys,  the 
streams  running  only  after  wet  seasons.  There 
are  some  small  areas  of  sand  (Lenham  beds)  near 
the  chalk  escarpment  east  of  the  River  Stour  ; 
but  as  these  are  often  partially  underlain  by  clay 
with  flints  they  are  included  in  the  superficial 
beds.  Besides  the  Chalk  areas  covered  with  drift, 
we  must  reckon,  as  contributing  to  underground 
supply,  those  parts  covered  with  outliers  and 
spurs  of  the  Tertiary  beds,  as  well  as  the  margins 
of  the  larger  Tertiary  districts  ; for  the  drainage  of 
such  small  areas  is  to  the  chalk,  either  by  direct 
percolation  or  by  small  surface  flows. 

Rainfall  and  percolation. — The  average  rain- 
fall over  this  area  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  at 
26  in.  It  may  be  rather  less  over  the  lower 
ground,  but  it  reaches  30  in.  on  the  higher  areas 
of  the  chalk.  Mr.  Symons,  in  his  statement 
before  this  Commission,  gives  only  one  station 
within  the  area  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, that  is,  Knight’s  Place,  Rochester,  320  ft. 
above  the  sea  ; the  rainfall  here  is  26  in.  In  Mr. 
Symons’s  rainfall  tables  for  1866-1880,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  given  : — Charing,  507  ft.,  30  ’59  in., 
this  is  near  the  crest  of  the  chalk  escarpment ; 
Canterbury,  52  ft.,  29-01  in.  ; Margate,  60  ft., 
24-06  in.  Below  the  chalk  escarpment  he  gives 
Ilunton  Court,  Maidstone,  80  ft.,  26 -44  in.  At 
Hythe,  12  ft.,  36-81  in.  is  recorded  for  the  same 
period  (1866-80)  ; but  it  is  known  that  there  were 
serious  errors  at  this  station,  the  rainfall  here  re- 
corded being  much  too  large.  In  calculating  the 
probable  yield  of  chalk  water  from  east  Kent, 
Mr.  Topley  has  assumed  a percolation  of  8 in. 
over  bare  chalk,  and  of  6 in.  over  covered  chalk. 
He  takes  these  figures  because  they  are  those 
used  by  him  in  former  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission. Fie  then,  however,  stated  his  belief 
that  they  are  too  low.  Fuller  investigation, 
especially  as  regards  the  area  between  Dover  and 
St.  Margaret’s,  greatly  strengthens  this  belief, 
and  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  estimates  of  percola- 
tion here  given  may  safely  be  increased  50  per 
cent.  If  it  were  proposed  to  exhaustively  pump 
the  district,  we  should  not  count  on  the  mean 
percolation  for  supplies,  but  should  look  rather  to 
the  percolation  of  dry  years.  But  even  then  the 
estimates  here  given  are  quite  within  the  mark. 

Underground  water. — The  underground  water 
of  this  area  is  disposed  of  in  four  ways  : — 

(a)  By  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment ; these,  however,  are  fed  only  by  the  rain 
which  falls  near  the  escarpment.  Folkestone, 
and  in  part  Maidstone,  are  supplied  from  such 
springs. 

(b)  By  streams,  permanent  in  their  lower  parts, 
intermittent  higher  up  the  valleys,  where  they  run 
only  in  wet  seasons  ; such  streams  are  here  called 
“ Nailbournes.” 

( c ) By  springs  on  the  low  ground  near  the 
Tertiary  beds  where  the  plane  of  saturation  inter- 
sects the  surface  ; and  by  springs  along  the 
sea-cliffs. 

(r/)  By  a general  underground  travel  of  water 
sea-wards. 

This  last  is  for  the  most  part  an  inference-  We 
know,  however,  that  the  chalk  beneath  sea-level 
is  water-logged,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the 
inland  water  must  be  forcing  the  fresh  water  out ; 
that  springs  issue  along  the  foot  of  the  chalk  cliffs 
between  high  and  low  water-mark ; and  that 
water  must  be  travelling  beneath  the  Nailbourne 
valleys. 

Springs  along  the  coast. — Springs  break  out  in 
great  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  clifis 
between  Dover  and  St.  Margaret’s  Bay.  Large 
areas  of  bright  gre6n  weed  occur  amongst  the 
ordinary  Fitcus.  These  show  that  fresh  water 
breaks  out  in  sufficient  abundance  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  common  sea-weed  ; in  other  plac’es, 
where  the  fresh  water  is  less  abundant,  the  weeds 
grow  together.  The  springs  occasionally  break 
out  about  high-water  mark  ; but  more  com- 
monly they  occur  between  tide-marks,  sometimes 
as  fairly  definite  springs  at  one  place,  but  more 
often  at  a multitude  of  places.  They  are  thus 
generally  difficult  to  gauge  ; but  Mr.  Easton  has 
recently  succeeded  in  gauging  three — one  at  the 
south-western  corner,’  of  St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  now 
yielding  2,750,000  gallons  daily  ; one  at  French- 
man’s Hole,  yielding  1,500,000;  and  one  further 
west,  which  yields  over  1,000,000  gallons.  These 
three  springs  alone  yield  over  5,000,000  gallons  ; 
but  the  other  springs,  small  and  large,  must  give 
a large  quantity  in  addition  to  this.  There  are 
powerful  springs  in  the  Dour  Valley,  near  Ewell, 
the  sources  of  the  River  Dour.  West  of  Dover 
there  are  springs,  the  best  known  being  Lidden 
Spout,  which  breaks  out  at  some  distance 
above  high-water  mark.  The  under-cliff  (known 
as  the  Warren),  on  the  east  of  Folkestone,  is 
mainly  due  to  springs  which  issue  from  the  chalk 
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near  the  top  of  the  gault.  A gallery  has  been 
driven  at  the  back  of  the  under-cliff  to  intercept 
the  springs,  and  thus  to  prevent  further  slipping. 
A large  quantity  of  water  issues  from  the  mouth 
of  this  gallery. 

Springs  under  the  Chalk  Escarpment. — From 
Folkestone  to  the  River  Medway  strong  springs 
issue  in  many  places.  That  above  Folkestone 
yields  500,000  gallons  daily  to  the  town  supply. 
The  River  Stour  rises  at  a strong  spring  at  Post- 
ling  : there  are  also  strong  springs  at  Horton,  at 
Brabourne,  and  near  Brooke.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  River  Stour  there  are  springs  at  Eastwell, 
Westwell,  Charing,  and  at  Lenham  (the  head  of 
the  western,  branch  of  the  Stour).  In  the  Med- 
way Basin  there  are  springs  at  the  foot  of  the 
chalk  escarpment  at  Hollingbourne  and  Thurn- 
ham.  Further  west  are  the  springs  at  Boarley 
and  Cossington,  which  supply  Maidstone  with 
600,000  gallons  of  chalk-water  ; beyond  these, 
nearer  to  the  River  Medway,  there  are  springs  at 
Tottington.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  springs 
break  out  at  Birling  Place  and  at  Trottescliffe. 

Springs  on  the  Northern  Slope  of  the  Chalk.  — 
These,  as  already  mentioned,  are  described  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  The  springs  at  Wingham 
are  especially  noteworthy  ; one  at  Dambridge  was 
running  about  3,000,000  gallons  per  day  in 
November  1S92  ; the  flow  of  Wingham  Well 
could  not  be  measured,  but  it  seemed  to  be  quite 
as  large  as  that  at  Dambridge.  Such  springs 
frequently  break  out  in  deep  conical  holes  in  the 
alluvium  ; they  are  locally  known  as  “ Nicker 
pits.”  Strong  springs  break  out  at  Littleboume. 
There  are  numerous  springs  near  Canterbury, 
which  are  described  by  Mr.  Dowker  in  his  book 
on  the  water  supply  of  East  Kent.  Some  of  these 
are  certainly  chalk  springs  ; others  are  believed 
by  him  to  rise  from  the  chalk  through  the  lower 
tertiary  beds.  At  Faversham,  Ospring,  Teynham, 
and  Sittingbourne,  there  are  also  strong  springs. 
A powerful  spring  breaks  out  at  Newington  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  tertiary  beds;  but  this  is, 
no  doubt,  chalk-water,  and  is  so  described  by  Mr. 
Bland.  Springs  rising  through  the  marshes  near 
Rainham  seem  also  to  be  from  the  chalk.  The 
springs  on  the  bank  of  the  Medway,  under 
Rochester  Castle,  are  interesting,  as  showing  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  chalk,  notwithstanding 
extensive  pumping  at  the  Rochester  Waterworks 
and  at  numerous  cement  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Nailbourne  Valleys. — Besides  the  permanent 
springs  referred  to,  there  are  occasional  flows  in 
the  main  chalk  valleys.  These  usually  break 
out  in  the  first  instance  high  up  the  valley.  The 
Little  Stour  is  now  running  as  a surface-stream  in 
its  higher  part,  near  Lyminge.  The  water  at 
Northbourne  at  the  time  of  our  visit  (November 
6)  was  rising,  being  then  one  foot  below 
the  surface.  The  Dour  sometimes  rises  as  a 
Nailbourne  at  Drillingcour,  three  miles  and 
a-llalf  above  its  ordinary  source.  The  valleys  near 
Denton  and  Petham  are  also  Nailbourne  valleys  ; 
the  former  is  a tributary  of  the  Little  Stour,  the 
latter  flows  into  the  main  Stour,  above  Chartham. 
The  waters  of  these  valleys  must,  when  not 
flowing  as  surface-streams,  be  running  to  some 
outlet  in  the  main  river  bed,  the  estuary,  or  the 
sea. 

Methods  for  obtaining  the  Water. — A proposal 
has  been  made  to  construct  a tunnel  near  where 
the  chalk  passes  under  the  tertiary  beds  at  or  near 
sea-level,  and  so  intercept  the  water  flowing  sea- 
wards. From  the  River  Medway  to  near 
Broughton-under-Blean,  about  twenty  miles  of 
tunnel  might  be  driven,  with  pumping  stations  at 
intervals.  These  works  would  drain  the  chalk  of 
the  Medway  and  the  Swale.  From  the  River 
Stour  to  near  Deal,  about  fourteen  miles  of 
tunnel  would  drain  the  Stour  basin.  Six  miles  of 
tunnel  from  Deal  to  near  Dover  would  collect  the 
water  flowing  direct  into  the  sea.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  chalk-water  would  be  thus  inter- 
cepted. Below  this  level  no  doubt  there  would 
l>e  more  water,  for  the  abstraction  of  which  wells 
with  adits  would  be  required.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  main  gallery  bore-holes  should  be  put 
down  into  the  deeper  beds  of  the  chalk ; and  in 
the  western  part  of  the  area  these  borings 
should  be  continued  through  the  chalk  and 
gault  to  the  lower  greensand,  which  would 
be  reached  at  a depth  of  from  800  to  900  ft. 
below  the  gallery.  One  advantage  of  these 
bore-holes,  besides  the  amount  of  lower  green- 
sand-water obtained,  would  be  the  information 
they  would  afford  as  to  the  water-bearing  capacity 
of  the  chalk  below  the  line  of  gallery.  Where 
there  are  indications  of  such  water  in  quantity, 
deep  wells  with  adits  might  be  made.  Any  such 
extensive  scheme  of  obtaining  water  as  is  here 
suggested  would,  of  course,  largely  diminish,  and 
would,  perhaps,  often  entirely  stop,  the  run  of 


water  to  chalk-wells  now  supplying  the  towns  and 
manufactories  of  the  district.  Arrangements, 
would,  therefore,  have  to  be  made  for  supplying 
the  districts  thus  robbed  of  their  water.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  surface  chalk-water  of  this 
district  now  goes  direct  into  the  tidal  area.  Very 
little  of  it  is  used.  There  are  a few  mills  and 
some  water-cress  beds  ; there  are  also  the  local 
waterworks  which  have  been  already  named  in 
the  Builder. 

Well-measurements. — The  earliest  systematic 
well-measurements  were  made  in  this  district  by 
Mr.  Bland,  who  published,  in  1S32,  the  details  of 
three  lines  of  sections,  two  of  them  running  right 
across  the  chalk-area  from  north  to  south.  These 
measurements  showed  a gradual  fall  of  the  water- 
line from  near  the  chalk  escarpment  northwards, 
averaging  45  and  47  ft.  per  mile  in  the  two  lines 
of  sections.  Some  of  the  wells  were  measured 
twice,  in  June  and  December,  1S27,  and  in  May 
and  December,  1828.  The  greatest  variation 
recorded  is  15  ft.,  but,  no  doubt,  some  wells  would 
give  a greater  seasonal  variation  than  this.  Mr. 
Dowker  states  that  at  Elmsted  Vicarage,  on  the 
Stour  chalk-area,  the  water-level  varies  about 
50  ft. , being  usually  highest  in  May  and  lowest  in 
December  or  January.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
numerous  well-measurements  over  the  chalk-area 
east  of  the  Medway  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Easton,  who  will  place  the  results  before  the 
Commission. 

Lower  Greensand. — This  formation  occupies  an 
area  of  130  square  miles  in  the  basins  of  the 
Medway  and  Stour  (Medway,  93.8  : Stour,  36.2). 
Almost  the  whole  is  highly  permeable,  the  small 
area  of  clayey  Sandgate  beds  near  Maidstone 
being  insignificant.  Powerful  springs  occur  in 
many  places  ; but  it  is  doubtful  if  these  could  well 
be  utilised.  They  are  largely  used  by  mills  ; and 
water  got  from  wells  on  the  Lower  Greensand 
itself  is  sometimes  polluted. 

Salt-water  in  the  chalk. — Where,  over  a large 
area  near  the  sea  or  a tidal  river,  wells  and  borings 
fail  to  obtain  supply  of  fresh  water,  whilst  in 
many  cases  they  yield  salt-water,  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  travel  of  inland  chalk-water  is 
impeded,  and  that  such  areas  are  useless  for  water 
supply.  This  is  certainly  the  case  along  the 
coasts  of  Essex  and  part  of  Suffolk.  But  we  are 
not  justified  in  drawing  the  same  conclusion  from 
isolated  instances  in  which  salt-water  has  been 
found  in  wells  or  borings. 

The  Commission  will  sit  again  on  the  15th  inst. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring-gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Resignations  of  Membership. — The  Clerk,  Mr. 
De  la  Hooke,  read  letters  from  Captain  James 
and  Mr.  /Eneas  Smith,  resigning  their  seats  on 
the  Council.  The  seats  were  declared  vacant. 

Northern  Approach  to  the  Woolwich  Ferry. — 
The  Bridges  Committee  presented  the  following 
report  and  recommendations  : — 

"In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Council  of  the  18th  October  last,  we  have  to  submit 
particulars  of  various  modes  of  embanking  the  river 
to  enable  the  Stanley-road  approach  to  the  ferry  to 
be  widened  so  as  to  accommodate  the  increased 
traffic — 1,  a wall  formed  of  timber  piling,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  6,000/.  ; 2.  a concrete  wall  faced 
with  blue  bricks,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  28,500/.; 
3,  a concrete  wall  faced  with  granite,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  29,500 /.  The  great  difference  in 
cost  between  the  timber  pile  wall  and  the  concrete 
walls  is  largely  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  soil.  As  we  informed  the  Council  in  our  pre- 
vious report,  the  ground  where  the  wall  will  have  to 
be  built  is  of  a loose  and  treacherous  nature.  A strong 
and  substantial  wall  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  order 
that  the  road  may  be  supported  and  prevented  from 
slipping  forward  into  the  river.  A wall  made  of 
piling  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for  this  purpose.  A 
few  months  back  a portion  of  the  existing  river  wall 
fell  into  the  river,  and  soon  after  the  cylinders  of 
the  pontoons  were  fixed  it  was  found  that  the  earth 
was  carrying  them  into  the  river.  To  prevent  this, 
ties  had  to  be  fixed  to  them  and  anchored  some 
distance  back.  1 1 therefore  appears  to  us  desirable 
that  a concrete  wall  should  be  constructed.  The 
value  of  the  land  that  will  be  reclaimed  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Valuer  at  1,000 /.  In  connexion 
with  the  widening  of  the  approach,  it  is  expedient  to 
enlarge  the  area  available  for  vehicles  at  that  portion 
of  the  approach  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ferry 
bridges.  This  can  be  done  by  the  removal  of 
the  wall  between  the  ferry  approach  and 
the  upper  road  which  forms  a diversion  of 
Stanley-road,  and  by  sloping  the  surface  from 
the  land  end  of  the  bridges  to  the  footway 
on  the  south  side  of  Stanley-road.  If  this  alteration 
were  made  it  would,  we  think,  be  a decided  im- 
provement, as  accidents  frequently  occur  through 
vehicles  coming  in  contact  with  the  wall  in  the  road. 


When  the  river  is  high,  the  bridge  is  raised  so  as  to 
slope  towards  the  shore,  and  horses  drawing  a heavy 
load  are  at  times  unable  to  keep  it  under  control. 
This  work  will  cost  about  6,500/.  We  have 
consulted  the  Finance  Committee  with  regard  to 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  works,  and  it  has  been 
arranged  that  the  cost  shall  be  included  in  the 
Money  Bill  of  1893,  in  the  event  of  the  Council 
adopting  our  recommendation.  We  recommend — 

‘(a)  That,  subject  loan  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Stanley-road  approach  to  Woolwich  Ferry  be 
widened  by  the  construction  of  a concrete  wall  with  granite 
facing,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  29,500/. 

(/)  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  portion  of  the  road  which  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  land  end  of  the  ferry  bridges  be  improved 
and  levelled,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  6,500/.'  " 

On  recommendation  a being  put,  Mr.  Double- 
day  moved  an  amendment  referring  the  matter 
back  for  further  consideration,  on  the  ground 
that  the  proposed  work  was  too  costly,  and  that  a 
wall  of  timber  piling  would  be  sufficient.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Goodman,  Col.  Hughes,  M.l\ , and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Bridges  Commit  lee  defended 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  which, 
with  the  succeeding  recommendation,  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  to. 

Technical  Education. — The  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Technical 
Education  was  again  adjourned  for  a week. 

Tenders. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee,  tenders  were 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  conveniences  for  men 
in  Finsbury  Park,  and  for  the  supply  of  iron 
hurdles.  We  give  the  lists  under  our  heading 
"Tenders.” 

The  Adclphi  Theatre. — The  report  of  the 
Theatresand  Music-hallsCommittee  recommended 
that  notice  be  served  upon  the  owners  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  to  carryout,  within  four  months, 
certain  structural  and  other  alterations  in  the 
buildings.  The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Sanger's  Amphitheatre  ( Astley’s) . — The  same 
committee  reported  that  this  theatre  is  in  a very 
defective  and  unsafe  structural  condition,  and 
" totally  unfitted  for  the  reception  of  the  public.” 
The  Committee  had  reminded  the  licensee  of  the 
theatre  of  the  grave  responsibility  which  rested 
upon  him  in  continuing  the  performances,  and 
had  informed  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
facts.  Since  then,  the  licensee  had  taken  some 
temporary  measures  to  provide  against  the  risk  of 
fire.  The  action  of  the  Committee  was  approved. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  7 o’clock. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  Association  held  its  thirtieth  half-yearly 
meeting  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Derby,  on  Tues- 
day, January  24.  Mr.  J.  C.  White,  the  President, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  representatives  were  present 
from  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Nottingham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Northampton, 
Hull,  Shrewsbury,  Bath  Leicester,  Derby,  The 
Potteries,  Walsall,  Huddersfield,  Preston,  and 
Portsmouth. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  the  usual  half- 
yearly  statements  of  hours  worked,  state  of  trade, 
and  supply  of  labour  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  had  been  issued  to  the  local 
associations  ; that  during  the  past  half-year  there 
had  been  a special  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  a( 
Birmingham,  by  request,  to  discuss  the  strike  at 
Cardiff ; and  that  the  Council  had  nothing  definite 
further,  at  present,  to  report  on  the  question  of 
the  long-debated  Form  of  Conditions  of  Contract,  , 
except  that  a general  agreement  had  at  last  bees 
arrived  at  between  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Institute  of  Builders,  subject  to 
the  opinions  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  respective 
institutions  on  the  legal  bearing  of  the  clauses,  j 
and  the  draught  was  now  in  the  hands  of  those 
gentlemen  to  settle  between  them  the  wording  of 
the  clauses  in  any  case  in  which  they  may  contra- 
vene the  law.  As  soon  as  copies  of  the  confirmed 
agreement  could  be  obtained,  they  would  be  laid 
before  the  members. 

The  reports  and  accounts  were  received  and! 
adopted. 

Mr.  Robert  Dennett  (Messrs.  Dennett  and 
Ingle),  of  Nottingham  and  London,  was  elected! 
President,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  C.  White,  of 
Liverpool,  who  retired,  and  Mr.  Dennett  there- 
upon delivered  an  inaugural  address,  in  which  He 
reviewed  the  position  of  the  building  trades  gene- 
rally, and  referred  to  the  proposal  to  erect  dwellings 
and  buildings  in  London  by  the  County  Council 
without  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  a proposal 
which,  he  said,  might  he  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  the  lengths  to  which  reformers  or  rather 
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theorists  were  prepared  to  go.  He  also  discussed 
the  subject  of  hours  and  wages. 

Mr.  John  Bowen,  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
Rider,  London,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  White,  Liverpool,  was  elected  one 
of  the  Hon.  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Jos.  Stevenson  Jones,  Liverpool,  was 
re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Green 
was  re-elected  Hon.  Auditor,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Council : 
— Birmingham,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Barnsley  and  W. 
Sapcote  ; Bolton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Marsden  ; Bradford, 
Messrs.  W.  Moulson  and  W.  Holdsworth  ; 
Bristol,  Mr.  A.  Krauss  ; Cambridge,  Mr.  J.  Bell  ; 
Derby,  Mr.  J.  Walker;  Edinburgh,  Mr.  T.  Bonnar; 
Glasgow,  Mr.  R.  Bennett ; Hull,  Mr.  R.  Beevers ; 
Leeds,  Messrs.  C.  Myers  and  B.  Mawson ; 
Lincoln,  Mr.  W.  H.  Close  ; Liverpool,  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Johnson  and  H.  E.  Dallow ; London, 
Messrs.  F.  May  and  J.  Burt;  Manchester, 
Messrs.  W.  Southern  and  Alderman  W.  Brown  ; 
Northampton,  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith  ; Nottingham, 
Mr.  Enoch  Hind  ; Potteries  and  Newcastle, 
Mr.  J.  Bowden  ; Preston,  Mr.  J.  Walmsley ; and 
Wigan,  Mr.  C.  B.  Holmes. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
White  for  the  sendees  rendered  by  him  during 
the  time  he  was  President,  to  which  Mr.  White 
responded. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  for  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

‘‘That  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  Labour  Party  for 
■the  insertion  of  clauses  in  building  contracts  for  public 
works,  relating  to  payment  of  trades'  union  rates  of  wages, 
prohibition  of  sub-contracting,  and  erection  of  work 
without  a contractor ; that  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
Association,  and  every  local  association,  that  all  such 
action  should  be  scrutinised,  and,  where  necessary,  opposed 
and  otherwise  directed,  so  as  to  remove,  and  as  far  as 
possible  prevent,  any  injustice  to  the  trade  and  loss  to  the 
public,  by  hastily-considered  measures  ; and  that  a copy  of 
this  resolution  be  circulated,  with  a Request  that  officers  of 
local  associations  will  especially  note  inaccurate  leading 
articles  in  the  press,  and  promptly  correct  any  misleading 
assertions." 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  half-yearly 
meeting  at  Huddersfield. 


SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION  : 
students’  preliminary  examination 
Of  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves  at 
the  preliminary  examination  of  the  Institution, 
held  concurrently  in  London  and  Manchester  on 
January  25  and  26,  the  following  satisfied  the 
Examiners  : — 

Adams,  H.  Grove,  A.  Oxlev,  A J 

Bell,  R.  M.  Grove,  R.  T.  Pearce,  C.  F. 
Bentley,  H.  E.  Hankey,  G.  L.  Pearse,  O.  B. 
Berry,  T.  D.  Harrison,  G.J.  R.  Robinson ,J.  B.W 
Birch,  F.  J.  L.  Hawkins,  A.  M.  Rome,  A.  E. 
Brown,  A.  F.  *Hooper,  E.  W.  Rook.  J.  T. 
Burgess,  H.H.P.  Howland,  A.  F.  Shaw,  S.  H. 
•Clarke,  J.  W.  Huskinson,  E.A.  Shepherd,  W. 
Cobb,  H.  W.  Little,  A.  S.  Smith,  A.  P. 
Cole,  R.  E.  Lofts,  A.  K.  Smith,  H. 

Cowell,  W.  L.  Lorden,  L.W.C.  Southorne,  C.  H. 
Cowin,  N.  T.  Lovegrove,  C.  Thompson, 
Crowther,  K.  N.  Luck,  G.  E.  ~ 

Dickson,  F.  H.  Marshall,  A.  G. 


Eastwood,  G.  H.  Martin,  S.  A. 


Eldridge,  P. 
Evans,  B. 
Evans,  E.  S. 
Foster,  E.  C.'. 
•Green,  A.  E. 


Miller,  J. 
Morrall,  A.  R. 
Nettlefold,  G. 


R.  O'B. 
Tomlinson,  L. 
Trueman,  R.  S. 
Wallis,  W.  F. 
Ward,  F.  E. 
White,  W. , Jun. 


Oldman,  M.  C.  Williams,  L.  I.  S. 
Overell,  P.  W.  Wilson,  J. 

Passed  at  head  of  list. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society.— On  Monday  last  a 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society  was  held  in  the  Society’s 
rooms,  Bath-street,  when  a paper  on  “ Public 
Library  Planning”  was  read  by  Mr.  George 
Washington  Browne,  A.R.S.A.,  Edinburgh. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— 
On  the  24th  ult.  the  members  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  Students’  Sketching 
Club  held  their  annual  exhibition  of  drawings  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  Barras  Bridge,  Newcastle. 
The  exhibits  included  drawings  submitted  in 
competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  and  included  the 
“ Soane  Medallion,”  the  “ Pugin,”  and  the 
“Owen  Jones”  Studentships,  the  “Institute 
silver  medal,”  and  the  “ Association  silver  medal.” 
Mr.  C.  S.  Errington  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  sketches,  and  Mr.  Tweedy  secured  the  first 
prize  for  measured  drawings.  After  the  exhibits 
had  been  inspected,  a “ social”  took  place,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Morton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  presiding. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
A meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Association  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Association  on  the  24th  ult.,  when  Mr.  John 
James  Burnet,  A.  R.I.B.A.,  delivered  a lec- 
ture, the  subject  being  “The  Relation  of  the 
Architect  to  the  Craftsman.”  After  briefly  re- 
ferring to  the  question  of  the  training  of  archi- 
tects and  the  discussion  as  to  whether  archi- 
tecture was  a profession  or  an  art,  the  lecturer 
discussed  the  various  points  between  architect 
and  craftsman.  In  this  connexion  it  was 
noted  that  there  were  two  classes  of  con- 
tractors, the  one  class  who  were  craftsmen,  and 
the  other  who  merely  employed  craftsmen,  and 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer,  were  on  the 
decrease.  The  system  of  open  tendering,  while 
having  its  drawbacks,  was  not  entirely  an  evil, 
the  lecturer  demurring  to  the  reflection  often 
passed  on  architects  and  clients  that  really  good 
work  was  by  this  means  often  found  to  be  under- 
paid. In  conclusion,  the  question  of  machinery 
was  touched  upon,  a general  knowledge  of  which, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  building  trades,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  lecturer  as  of  importance  to  the 
architect.  A discussion  followed,  and  at  the  close 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  the  lecturer. 


the  following  chapters  give  detailed  descriptions 
of  switches,  cut-outs,  wall-plugs,  and  . such 
matters  pertaining  to  a house  installation. 
From  this  the  author  passes  to  the  consideration 
of  cables,  joists,  and  methods  of  running  the 
wires,  and  the  arrangement  of  circuits.  There 
are  two  illustrations  of  systems  of  house  wiring, 
but  in  neither  of  them  has  the  author  cared  to 
observe  his  own  rule  of  “leads  low,  returns 
raised,”  nor,  which  is  much  more  important,  has 
he  taken  care  .that  all  the  switches  shall  be  on  the 
same  side,  a matter  which  will  become  essential  it 
the  earthing  of  one  wire  ever  comes  in  to  general 
use,  and  is  in.  any,  case  a most  desirable  arrange- 
ment. After  a short  chapter  on  meters,  which  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  rest 
of  the  work,  the  rules  of  the  Phcenix  Fire  Office 
are  quoted  in, full,  and  the  book  concludes  with  a 
chapter  on  private  installations,  full  of  compressed 
information  respecting  steam  engines,  turbines, 
dynamos,  and.  accumulators.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  AUsop  has  a healthy  contempt  for 
primary  battery  installations,  which  he  mentions 
only  to  condemn.  We  learn  from  the  preface 
that  “portions  here  and  there  of  the  book  have 
already  appeared  as  a series  of  articles  in  the 
English  Mechanic .”  We  do  not  know,  there- 

fore, exactly  when  it  was  written,  but  we  hardly 
think  that  Mr.  Allsop  would,  in  1892,  have 
recommended  the  switch  as  “ the  most  convenient 
place  for  branch  cut-outs.”  It  is  well  known 
that  the  British  workman  has  discarded 
adverbs,  substituting  a certain  adjective  used 
adverbially  for  them  all,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  that  .authors  who  write  for  him 
should  do  likewise  ; and  such  expressions  as 
“ arranged  very, similar  to  ” ; “ just  grip  the  base 
sufficient  to”.;  “runs  much  smoother  and 
quieter”  ; jargon  a sensitive  ear.  It  is  odd,  too, 
to  read  of  a magnetic  cut-out  “ fusing  nor  can 
we  agree  that  candle-lamps  “ can  only  be  detected 
(sic)  from  wax.  candles  by  the  purity  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  light.”  We  might  point  out  , other 
lapses  of  this  kind,  but  the  reader  who  is  nice  on 
such  points  will  easily  discover  them  for  himself ; 
and  it  seems,. ungracious  to  pick  out  all  the 
blemishes  in  > so  useful  a volume.  It  is,  not 
exactly  a book  to  be  read  through,  but  as  a work 
of  reference  it  is  invaluable. 


Books. 

The  Standard  Electrical  Dictionary.  By  T. 
O’Conor  Sloane,  A.M.,  E.M.,  Ph.D. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  1893. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  an  index  to  a dictionary,  the 
alphalietical  order  generally  answering  that  pur- 
pose ; but  in  the  book  before  us  Dr.  Sloane  has 
thought  fit  to  add  one,  in  order  to  avoid  cross 
references.  By  this  means,  and  by  in  every  way 
studying  conciseness,  he  has  managed  to  write 
what  is  really  an  encyclopedia  of  electrical  science 
in  the  compass  of  a dictionary.  The  information 
given  is  sound,  and  clear  so  far  as  space 
will  permit.  Had  the  author  seen  fit  to  omit 
definitions  of  things  which  have  really  little 
to  do  with  electricity,  such  as  the  phonograph, 
and  matters  which  belong  to  science  generally, 
co-ordinates,”  or  “ the  conservation  of 
energy,”  he  might,  perhaps,  have  utilised  his, 
space  to  even  better  advantage  ; but  the  sciences 


Domestic  Electric  Lighting,  treated  from  the  Con- 
sumer's point  of  view.  By  Ed.  C.  de 
Segundo,  Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E.  London:  H. 

Alabaster,  Gatehouse,  & Co.  1892. 

WHEN  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge  last  August  proposed 
to  call  a Board  of  Trade  Unit  a kilowatt,  he 
defended  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  already 
the  kilowatt  (per  hour  was  often  spoken  of  in 
electrical  workshops.  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  re- 
plying, wrote,  that  “the  watt,  is  never  used  by 
engineers  to  denote  energy.”  If  Mr.  Swinburne 
is  right,  then  Mr.  de  Segundo,  though  an 
A.-M.I.C.E.,  is,  not  an  engineer,  for  in  the  work 
before  us,  p.  52,  we  .find,  “ the  watt  is  the  unit 
of  energy,  or  of  work  done.  ” , It  Js  true  that  on 
the  same  pagq  we  also  find,  “ thus  for  commercial 
purposes,  electricity  is  measured  in  watts,  and 
1,000  watts  for  one  hour,  or  1,000  watt-hours,  is 
termed  a Board. of 'Trade  Unit,  which  is  sold  now 
by  the  public  supply  companies  at  prices  varying 
from  6d.  to  9d.  \ But  this  only  proves  the 
futility  of  any  attempt  to  concjliate  the  inaccurate. 
Does  Dr.  Lodge  suppose  that  if  his  suggestion 
had  been  adopted,  so  the  former  of  these 
statements  made  correct,  Mr.  de  Segundp  and  his 
like  would  have  ceased  . to  talk  of  watt-hours,  or 


COMPE  TITIONS. 

Lodging-Houses,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
The  Corporation  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  have 
appointed  Mr.  Chas.  Barry  the  assessor  in  this 
competition. 

St.  Pancras  Municipal  Buildings.— The 
assessor  in  this  competition  has  awarded  the  first 
Pjace  to  the  design  by  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  of  64, 
Cannon-street ; the  second  to  that  of  Messrs. 
Gibson  & Russell  of  1 1 Little  Queen-street ; and 
the  third  to  that  of  Messrs.  R.  Malcolm  Stark  & 
Rountree,  of  189,  St.  Vincent-street  Glasgow. 


are  so  closely  related  one  to  another,  that  it  is  - ,am  u 

difficult  to  lay  down  with  precision  the  limits  of  to  caB  electric. energy  electricity? 
anv  one  srienre  n.  CI — 1 It  may  be 'said  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
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Tiif.  English  Iron  Trade. — Quietness  is  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  English  iron  market 
and  prices  generally  show  little  variation.  Scotch 
makers  iron  is  firm  ; but  Cleveland  pig  is  again 
weaker,  and  No.  3 G.  M.  B.  is  quoted  3d.  per  ton 
less  on  the  week.  Finished  iron,  tinplates,  and  steel 
arc  all  in  sluggish  sale.  Shipbuilders  and  engineers 
complain  of  scarcity  of  orders.  The  coal  trade 
exhibits  a decided  falling  off .—Iron. 


any  one  science.  Since  Dr.  Sloane  .0  w, 
American,  though  the  book  is  printed  in  England, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  quarrel  with  him 
for  American  spelling,  however  irritating  it  may 
be  to  English  eyes.  The  book  is  well  printed, 
well  illustrated,  and  well  up  to  date,  and  can  be 
confidently  recommended  to  those  who  like  to 
have  their  science  in  alphabetical  order. 

Practical  Electric- Light  Fitting.  By  F.  C. 

Ali.sop.  London  : Whittaker  & Co.  1892. 
Mr.  Allsop  has  done  good  service  in  writing 
this  excellent  practical  treatise,  excellent  alike  in 
matter,  printing,  illustrations,  and  arrangement. 
The  author’s  aim  is  to  be  useful  to  the  fitter,  and 
afford  information  and  practical  hints  to  the 
householder  who  uses  the  electric  light  ; not  to 
write  a scientific  work  or  a text-book  for  students. 
Nevertheless  he  has  found  it  impossible  to 
altogether  exclude  such  matters,  and,  where 
he  has  touched  them,  he  is  at  once  clear,  and, 
save  for  one  slip  on  page  7,  accurate.  In  the 
second  chapter  the  merits  of  the  various  systems 
of  distribution  are  adequately  discussed,  and 


point  out  scientific  errors  in  a book  professedly 
popular  and  practical,  but  Mr.  de  Segundo  rather 
provokes  such  criticisms  by  himself  criticising  the 
perfectly  correct  statement  that  “mechanical 
energy  is  transformed  into  electric  energy”  as 
“not  scientifically  accurate  ; ” adding,  on  the 
next  page,  the  hovel  law  that,  “by  no  means  can 
the  sum  total  of  available  electrical  energy  be 
increased  or  diminished.”  \Ve  wonder  what  Mr. 
de  Segundo  supposes  becomes  of  the  electrical 
energy  used  in, his  glow-lamps. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  because 
Mr.  de  Segundo  is  ignorant  of  the  science  in 
which  he  professes . to  instruct  his  readers,  that 
the  latter  will  find  the  book  altogether  useless. 
The  author  seems  to  have  had  some  experience  of 
house-wiring,  and  gives  sound  advice  as  to  many 
details  ; thus  he.  is  justly  severe  on  the  senseless 
practice  of  burying  electric  leads  in  the  walls. 

I lis  summing  up  on  this  question  is  worth  quoting] 
if  only  as  an  example  of  his  style  : — “ There  cap 
be  no  advantage  in  concealing  wires,  however 
great,  that  is  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
he  risks  of  future  trouble  inseparable  with  such  a 
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procedure.”  The  tables  on  pp.  no  and  in  will 
furnish  a rough  guide  as  to  cost  to  anyone  contem- 
plating an  installation  of  the  light  in  his  house, 
and  the  meaning  of  insulation  resistance  is  made 
clear  by  the  happy  analogy  of  water  conveyed  in 


spongy  iron  pipes. 

The  advantages  of  low  tension  are,  perhaps,  too 
strongly  insisted  on,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  say 
that  a severe  shock  would  be  received  at  50  or 
100  volts.  . , . . . 

A whole  chapter  is  devoted  to^  primary 
batteries,  with  especial  mention  of  the  Weymersch 
cell  which  is  recommended  for  country  installa- 
tions using  one  or  two  horse-power,  though,  on 
another  page,  fifteen  lights  or  under  is  given  as 
the  limit  at  which  these  batteries  are  economical, 
and  a Davey  motor  is  suggested  for  installations 
of  thirty  or  forty  8-candle-power  lamps. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  enough  practical  in- 
formation in  these  hundred  odd  pages  to  make  it 
worth  a shilling  to  the  consumer  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  ; especially  if  he  takes  the  advice  con- 
tained in  the  first  chapter— to  take  no  step  without 
the  advice  of  a competent  consulting  engineer. 


Concise  and  Practical  Advice  to  Engineers , Archi- 
tects, Surveyors,  Contractors,  and  Employers- 
By  A. 


Barrister.  London 


A.  Hudson, 

Waterlow  & Sons. 

This  is  a readable  little  pamphlet  of  rather 
over  fifty  pages,  addressed  in  the  form  of  quasi- 
letters (if  the  expression  may  be  used),  to  the 
several  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  building 
operations.  It  is  really  nothing  more  than  the 
pith  of  the  author’s  great  work— great  rather  in 
size  than  importance— on  the  “ Law  of  Building 
and  Engineering  Contracts.”  Indeed,  the  publi- 
cation of  this  little  handbook  makes  one  suspect 
that  the  1,000  pages  of  the  author’s  previous  work 
have  been  found  too  many  for  the  ordinary  prac- 
titioner. The  work  gives  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  general  relations  as  established  by  law  of 
the  several  persons  interested  in  building  con- 
tracts. A student,  whether  of  the  law  or  of 
architecture,  would  get  a useful  bird’s-eye  view 
from  this  brochure,  and  would  be  able  to  grapple 
with  details  with  much  greater  ease  if  he  had  this 
summary  in  his  head. 


true  we  should  increase  instead  of  diminish  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  secondary  by  winding  the 
primary  with  a wire  of  a higher  resistance  and  of 
the  same  number  of  turns,  the  battery  remaining 
the  same.  The  chapter  on  batteries  contains  many 
useful  practical  hints,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
book  whenever  Mr.  Bonney  tells  his  readers  what 


to  do  he  is  generally  right,  and  so  justifies  his  title 
of  “ A Practical  Manual.”  But  he  should  never 
give  his  reasons,  for  they  are  almost  sure  to  be 


wrong. 


Alden's  Guide  to  Oxford.  Oxford  : Published  by 
A.  Shepherd. 

This  is  a small  sixpenny  visitor’s  guide,  concise 
and  very  fully  illustrated.  Some  of  the  blocks  are 
old  friends  and  bear  traces  of  age.  They  are  no 
doubt  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
buildings,  but  we  should  like  to  see  an  improve- 
ment in  guide  book  illustrations  of  this  kind. 


The  Law  relating  to  Building  Societies.  By 
E.  A.  Wurtzburg,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second 
Edition.  London  : Stevens  & Sons,  Limited. 
lSQ2. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a legal  work  which 
has  attained  a reputation  as  a sound  legal  treatise. 
It  is  rather  a book  for  the  lawyer  than  for  the 
layman,  who  desires  something  rather  less 
elaborate.  But  every  solicitor  to  a building 
society  will  find  it  indispensable  to  him,  and  any 
layman  interested  in  the  subject  will  also  do  well 
to  consult  Appendix  E,  which  contains  a form  of 
rules  for  a permanent  building  society.  It  is 
stated  that  a good  feature  of  these  rules  is  that 
very  wide  powers  are  given  to  the  directors.  In 
view  of  recent  revelations,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  latitude  is  so  very  desirable. 


Induction  Coils.  A Practical  Manual  for 

Amateur  Coilmakers.  By  G.  E.  Bonney. 

London  : Whittaker  & Co.  1892. 

Some  twenty  years  back  the  late  I rofessor 
Fleeming  Tenkin,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on 
“Electricity  and  Magnetism,’  contrasted  the 
“ Electricity  of  the  School”  with  the  “ far  more 
scientific  ” electricity  of  the  testing  office.  On 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the 
latter  enlarged  and  made  more  systematic,  has 
now  become  the  electricity  of  the  schools  ; but  in 
a certain  class  of  scientific  works  the  phraseology 
of  the  old  text  books  still  survives,  having 
absorbed  indeed,  but  hardly  assimilated,  some  of 
the  ideas  of  the  latter  science,  and  in  the  odcl 
iargon  that  results  the  book  before  us  is  written. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  make  an  induction  coil, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  former 
makers,  copying  their  excellencies  and  avoiding 
the  mistakes  that  they  at  first  fell  into,  he  could 
hardly  take  a better  guide  than  Mr.  Bonney.  If 
he  wishes  to  understand  what  he  is  doing  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  design  a coil  superior  to  those  at 
present  existing  he  could  hardly  take  a worse  guide. 
Mr  Swinburne’s  130  volt  transformer,  for  instance, 
which  was  last  year  alluded  to  in  these  columns, 
is  in  effect  an  induction  coil,  and  as  a piece  of 
electrical  engineering  far  superior  to  any  coil 
described  by  Mr.  Bonney,  though  it  will  not,  like 
some  of  them,  give  2-ft.  sparks.  Such  a 
transformer  could  not  possibly  have  been  designed 
by  anyone  whose  notions  on  the  subject  were 
derived  from  a book  of  this  class. 

Mr  Bonney’s  object  is,  however,  to  tell  the 
amateur  how  to  make  a coil,  and  this  object  he 
attains,  leaving  nothing,  however  obvious,  to  the 
common-sense  of  the  coilmaker.  Thus  he  gravely 
warns  him  that  if  an  insulated  wire  has  been 
broken  and  knotted  together  the  knob  must 
be  cut  out  and  a joint  made.  He  tells  him  too, 
quite  rightly,  to  untwist  any  kink  in  the  wire 
thou  Mi  the  reason  he  gives  is  rather  an  odd 
one,  viz.,  that  a kink,  by  hardening  the  copper, 
adds  useless  resistance  to  the  coil. 

One  specimen  of  the  “science  of  the  book 
must  suffice  “ If,  therefore,  we  can  find  the 
voltage  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  primary 
wire  of  a coil,  and  the  number  of  turns  made  by 
the  secondary  wire,  then  multiply  the  turns  of 
wire  by  the  voltage  or  E.  M.  F.  of  the  current, 
we  shall  get  as  a total  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  current 
at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary 


accurate  as  to  its  position.  The  organ  is  at  the 
west  end,  not  in  the  south  transept.  A good  deal 
of  adverse  criticism  on  the  restoration  work  of  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  might  have  been  left  out 
ith  advantage.  A book  of  this  kind  should  deal 
with  facts  only.  It  will  be  found  a handy  little 
olume  for  the  visitor  to  our  cathedrals,  but  it 
needs  some  revision. 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


Tables  of  Charges  on  Merchandise  by  Railway. 

London  : McCorquodale  & Co. 

Strangely  enough,  one  effect  of  the  revision 
of  railway  rates  (the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
simplify  the  charging  powers  of  the  companies) 
has  been  to  render  a ready-reckoner  more  neces- 
sary than  formerly.  The  old  rates  per  ton  were 
almost  invariably  multiples  of  iod., — i.e.,  3d.  per 
cwt. — so  that  most  calculations  could  be  per- 
formed mentally.  In  fixing  the  revised  rates, 
however,  this  principle  has  been  entirely  ignored, 
the  exact  amount  chargeable  being  taken  instead 
of  the  nearest  multiple  of  iod.,  entailing  com- 
paratively elaborate  calculations.  The  tables 
published  by  Messrs.  McCorquodale  show  at  a 
glance  the  charge  for  any  weight  at  all  rates, — 
from  id.  to  3/.  per  ton, — and  will  be  almost  in- 
dispensable to  a railway  invoicing  clerk,  and 
fully  worth  the  cost  (3s.  6d.)  to  anyone  who  has 
much  to  do  with  checking  railway  accounts. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  clause  permitting  the 
companies  to  charge  fractions  of  a quarter  of  a 
ton  as  a quarter  of  a ton  in  consignments  of  five 
tons  or  over.  They  succeeded  in  getting  this 
unreasonable  regulation  inserted  in  their  Acts  in 
the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  and  at  once 
put  it  into  force ; but  we  understand  they  have 
decided  to  abandon  it.  Another  regulation 
quoted  is  to  the  effect  that  consignments  not  ex- 
ceeding 3 cwt.  are  charged  in  accordance  with 
the  classification  scale.  The  publishers  might 
just  as  well  have  included  this  scale,  which 
would  only  have  taken  up  another  half  a dozen 
pages. 


Were  this 


The  Cathedral  Churches  of  England  and  Wales. 

By  W.  J.  Loktie.  London : E.  Stanford. 

1S92. 

According  to  the  preface,  this  little  book  “has 
been  founded  upon  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Walcott  with  the  same  name.”  Much  has 
necessarily  been  re-written  and  brought  up  to  date, 
and  ground  plans  of  most  of  the  cathedrals,  of 
somewhat  varying  merit,  have  been  added.  There 
is  no  plan  of  Bristol, — an  interesting  one  in  many 
respects,— and  the  excellent  plans  of  the  surround- 
ings given  of  Norwich,  Durham,  and  Canterbury 
should  have  included  Wells,  which  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  examples  of  a secular  church  with 
its  buildings  in  an  unusually  complete  state.  We 
notice  some  inaccuracies  in  the  book  which  it 
would  be  well  to  alter  in  future  editions.  At 
Winchester  we  do  not  remember  an  effigy  in 
Bishop  Gardiner’s  chantry  (p.  69),  and  the 
windows  in  the  nave  clearstory  at  Bangor  are 
not  triplets  but  three-light  perpendicular  windows. 
The  interesting  glass  at  Oxford  representing  the 
Martyrdom  of  Beckett  is  in  the  south  transept 
chapel,  not  in  the  north.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  beautiful  fragments  of  S.  Frideswide’s  Shrine, 
now  set  up  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  new  glass  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones  is  in- 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — It  would  give  great  pleasure  to  your  readers 
to  see  in  your  last  issue  a letter  from  their  old  friend, 
Mr.  T.  Potter,  on  fireproof  floors,  giving  us  again 
his  valuable  advice  and  experience,  "up  to  date" 
we  may  say  ; as  it  appears  from  his  letter  he  is  now 
in  favour  of  a combined  hollow  tube  and  concrete 
floor,  which  I do  not  remember  him  advocating 
before.  That  he  is  on  right  lines  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  "patents"  taken  out  lately  for  "fire- 
resisting"  (an  excellent  name)  floors,  constructed 
with  some  combination  of  earthenware  tubes  and 
concrete. 

Since  writing  my  former  letter,  I have  inspected 
one  of  " Ferguson  s Fireproof  Floors,"  which  is  on 
this  principle,  viz. , two  fire-clay  tubes  jointed  in  the 
centre  fixed  between  rolled-iron  joists  with  the  hollow 
space  running  parallel  with  the  joists,  and  thus  con- 
tinuous wall  to  wall.  This,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Potter's  letter,  seems  to  be  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  I have  had  no  experience  of  the  floor. 

Undoubtedly  concrete  floors  must  be  specially 
adapted  to  individual  buildings,  and  what  is  suited 
for  one  is  not  for  another.  The  floors  I had  in  my 
mind  when  writing  were  solid  floors,  and  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  they  are  not  the  simplest  in 
most  circumstances.  They  were  executed  two  years 
ago  in  a small  country  house,  where  speed  was  an 
important  consideration.  Ordinary  centreing  was 
used,  but  hung  from  the  rolled  joists  carrying  the 
floor,  so  as  to  allow  work  to  proceed  in  the  lower 
rooms.  The  groined  ends  to  the  bays  were  roughly 
formed  on  the  centres.  The  concrete  was  very 
carefully  mixed  inside  the  building  ; the  aggregate 
consisted  of  six  parts  of  tiles  and  brick  broken 
rather  finer  than  usual,  and  one  part  of  Robinson's 
cement,  the  minimum  amount  of  water  being  used. 
The  bays  were  about  6 ft.  6 in.  span,  with  a rise  of 
6 in.,  a thickness  of  5 in.  at  the  crown,  and  n in. 
at  the  haunches.  The  concrete  was  carefully 
deposited  and  rammed,  the  top  was  then  levelled  up 
finer  mixture  of  three  parts  of  strong 
sand  and  one  of  Robinson's  Cement,  and 
finished  off  with  a layer  of  1 of  sand  and 

of  cement.  These  last  two  layers  were  laid 

1 the  same  day,  about  a week  after  the  rough 
concrete  was  finished  and  were  together  about  2^  in. 
thick  and  formed  the  foundation  on  which  kamp- 
tulicon  was  glued  down,  no  boards  being  used. 
The  underside  of  the  concrete  was  finished  in  pure 
Robinson’s  cement,  forming  the  permanent  ceiling. 
This  floor  being  formed  all  of  one  material,  there  is 
no  tendency  to  separate  in  layers,  and  the  ceiling  is 
perfectly  solid  and  hard.  The  work  was  executed 
during  the  winter,  but  the  temperature  was  kept  up 
by  coke  fires  in  the  rooms  below, — a very  important 
consideration.  The  centreing  was  all  removed  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  rough  concrete  was  laid. 
So  much  for  construction.  Now  for  cost.  Mr. 
Potter  thinks  fireproof  floors  will  always  be  more 
costly,  but  that  the  advantages  are  so  great  the 
extra  money  is  well  spent.  I quite  agree  as  to  the 
advantages^  the  cost  is  beirg  reduced  every  week, 
and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  is  very  much 
greater  now  than  a wood  floor  of  sound  construc- 


tion, with  deafening,  &c.  The  cost  of  the  floors 
described  above  was  7s.  6d.  per  yard  super. , includ- 
ing ceiling,  but  exclusive  of  kamptulicon  ; and  in 
the  case  of  a country  vicarage,  erected  about  five 
years  ago,  tenders  were  taken  two  ways,  one  Port- 
land cement  concrete  flat  floors,  including  2 in.  by 
2 in.  wood  joists  and  boarded  floor,  and  the  other 
way  with  ordinary  wood  joists  and  deafening,  and 
the  total  difference  in  cost  was  under  50/.  Several 
of  the  new  patent  floors  are  said  to  cost  8s.  to  9s.-  a 
yard  super. , and  a first-class  wood  floor  will  cost 
this. 

There  is  a growing  tendency  to  adopt  some  kind 
of  fireproof  flooring,  and  if  more  information  baseefl 
on  systematic  inquiries  and  experiments  such  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Potter  were  available,  no  doubt 
they  would  soon  be  used  universally. 

J.  H.  Martin-dale.  I 
Moor  Yeat,  Wetheral,  January  30,  1893. 


ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 


Sir, — With  reference  to  the  correspondence  on 
the  above  subject,  I shoTd  like  to  ask  Mr,  Spencer 
how  he  accounts  for  th : well-known  fact  that  St. 
Albans  Abbey,  which,  according  to  the  theory  held 
by  him  should  point  some  22  or  23  deg.  to  the 
North  of  East  (St.  Albans  day  being  the  17th,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  24th,  of  June),  does,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  point  about  as  many  degrees  South 
of  it,  i.e.,  it  stands  nearly  due  East-South-East? 

H.  E.  T. 


SlR.— I feax  that  a “scientific  investigation  into 
the  Orientation  of  Churches  ” would  prove  but  a 
vague  and  vain  and  fruitless  inquiry  ; for,  although 
many  churches  may  have  been,  and  probably  were, 
orientated  by  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  certain  saints' 
days  when  the  foundations  were  set  out,  there  must 
have  been  very  many,  and  probably  the  greater 
number,  that  were  set  out  by  the  rising  of  the  sun 
without  reference  to  any  particular  day,  if  we  take  the 
testimony  of  Durandus,  who  wrote  upon  the  special 
point  referred  to. 

He  observes  that  we  ought  to  orientate  our 
churches  by  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  the  Equinoxes, 
and  not  at  the  Solstices  as  some  erroneously  main- 
tain. This  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
universal  rule  having  been  followed  ; even  though 
many  instances  might  be  found  with  the  saints'  day 
orientation  applying  with  less  or  greater  accuracy. 
It  would,  however,  still  remain  a doubtful  question 
whether  it  were  so  arranged  purposely  or  acci- 
dentally. William  White,  F.S.A. 


LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS. 

Sir,— As  a small  contribution  to  the  correspon- 
dence in  the  Builder  on  so-called  “ Leper"  windows, 
I enclose  a sketch  plan  of  one  at  the  church  of 
Burgh-by-Sands. 

It  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  any  splay  on  the 
east  jamb  that  no  view  of  the  altar  could  be  obtained 
from  outside ; the  east  jamb  appears  to  be  in  its 


i/t 


■gh-hi]-3ancls . 


original  state,  the  west  one  may  have  been  re-set  in 
restoring  the  chancel  arch  over. 

It  might  be  interesting  in  endeavouring  to  account 
for  the  use  of  these  windows  to  note  whether  the 
various  examples  have  a recess  below  the  cell  inside 
as  in  the  above  example,  also,  whether  these  windows 
were  originally  glazed. 

If  I remember  rightly  the  “Leper"  window  at 
Mitton,  near  Clitheroe,  has  the  original  shutter 
behind  the  (possibly  more  recent)  glazing.  This  last 
example  is  unusual,  being  formed  by  a plain  tran- 
sonic across  the  lower  portion  of  a two-light 
thirteenth-century  window..  E.  h. 


3Tbc  Student’s  Column. 


CHEMISTRY.— V. 
water — ( continued ). 

B WATER  which  contains  much  calcium 
or  magnesium  salt  in  solution  is  termed 
hard  water.  This  hardness  is  said  to  be 
permanent  if  clue  to  the  sulphates  or 
chlorides,  and  temporary  if  due  to  the  bicarbonates 
of  these  elements.  As  a rule  a water  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  both  bicarbonate  and  sulphate. 
All  natural  waters  contain  a certain  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  (COa)  which  has  been  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this 
carbon  dioxide  combines  chemically  with  the 
water  to  form  a true  acid  thus  : — 

C0o  + H20  = H2C03 
/carbonic\ 

\ acid  ) 

When  a water  containing  this  carbonic  acid 
comes  in  contact  with  chalk  (CaC03)  it  combines 
chemically  with  it  to  form  bicarbonate  of  calcium 
thus  : — 

CaC03  + H2C03  = CaH2  (C03)2 
/bicarbonate  of\ 

\ calcium  / 

If  much  of  this  bicarbonate  is  present  in  a 
water  it  renders  it  hard,  but  the  hardness  caused 
by  it  is  said  to  be  temporary,  because  if  the  water 
is  boiled  the  bicarbonate  is  decomposed,  carbon 
dioxide  is  driven  off,  and  the  chalk  is  precipitated 
as  a white  sediment  which,  after  a time,  settles  at 


the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is 
boiled.  The  bicarbonate  which  caused  the  hard- 
ness being  thus  decomposed,  the  water  is  now 
found  to  be  quite  soft,  that  is,  if  there  were  no 
other  salts  in  the  water  to  form  permanent  hard- 
ness. The  following  equation  represents  the 
decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate  : — 

CaH,(C03)2 = CaC03  + H20  + C02 
It  is  this  precipitate  of  chalk  which  forms  the 
“ fur  ” in  kettles  and  the  scale  in  boilers.  In 
some  boilers,  especially  where  sea-water  is  used, 
the  scale  consists  partly  of  calcium  sulphate. 
Instead  of  boiling  the  water,  some  “milk  of 
lime  ” (slaked  lime  treated  with  sufficient  water  to 
make  it  of  a thin,  creamy  consistency)  may  be 
added  to  it,  and  the  precipitate  produced  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  hours,  when  it  leaves  the  water 
quite  clear,  and  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
containing  it. 

The  lime  (CaO)  in  the  hydrate  of  lime  (slaked 
lime)  combines  with  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
calcium  bicarbonate  to  form  calcium  carbonate, 
thus — 

CaH2(C03)2  + CaH202  = 2CaC03  + 2H0O 

/slaked  \ 

\ lime  ) 

Both  the  original  chalk  dissolved  in  the  water 
and  that  produced  by  adding  the  slaked  lime  are, 
therefore,  deposited  together. 

This  process,  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  Clark, 
is  used  on  a large  scale  at  Canterbury,  Caterham, 
and  other  districts  for  softening  the  water  supply. 
Hardness  due  to  sulphates,  chlorides,  &c.,  is  said 
to  be  permanent , because  it  cannot  be  removed 
by  any  process  that  could  be  adopted  for  practical 
use  on  a large  scale  without  rendering  the  water 
unfit  for  drinking.  A hard  water  will  not 
produce  a lather  with  soap  until  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  has  been  put  into  it,  and  if  the 
hardness  is  due  to  sulphates  a large  quantity  of 
soap  is  destroyed  before  it  begins  to  exercise  any 
cleansing  action. 

The  degree  of  hardness  in  a water  is  determined 
by  noting  what  quantity  of  a standard  solution 
of  soap  is  required  to  produce  a permanent 
lather. 

Soft  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  lead,  because  it  dissolves  small 
quantities  of  it,  forming  lead  carbonate.  Lead 
carbonate  is  an  accumulative  poison,  that  is  to 
say,  minute  quantities  of  it  when  taken  constantly 
at  comparatively  short  intervals  do  not  pass  out 
through  the  body,  but  collect  or  accumulate  in 
the  system  until  a sufficient  number  of  small  doses 
have  been  taken  to  produce  poisoning.  Where 
rain  water  or  very  soft  water  is  supplied,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  avoid  lead  pipes  and 
cisterns,  and  to  use  cement,  stoneware,  or  slate 
cisterns  and  iron  pipes. 

Hard  waters  do  not  act  upon  lead. 

Potable  Water. 

Waters  which  contain  much  organic  matter,  to- 
gether with  a considerable  amount  of  chlorine, 
ammonia,  and  nitrates,  are,  as  a rule,  unfit  for 
drinking  purposes.  A good  drinking  water  should 
not  contain  more  than  about  30  grains  of  total 
mineral  matter  in  a gallon. 

Experiments . Group  3. 

Qualitative  Examination  of  Potable 
Water. 

(1)  Colour. — If  seen  in  a glass  tumbler  it  should 
be  colourless  and  quite  clear.  It  is  better  ex- 
amined through  a glass  tube  of  not  less  than  2 ft. 
in  length,  when  it  should  appear  of  a clear  pale  blue 
or  greenish  colour.  Peaty  matter,  which  may  be 
quite  harmless,  sometimes  occurs  in  a natural 
water  and  causes  it  to  appear  of  a dark  brown 
colour.  A water  which  possesses  a yellow  or  a 
greenish-yellow  colour  is  the  most  suspicious. 

(2)  Taste  and  Smell. — Half  fill  a clean  glass- 
stoppered  bottle  with  the  water,  place  stopper  in 
position,  and  warm  the  water  slightly.  Shake 
bottle,  and  observe  if  any  perceptible  odour  is 
emitted  upon  removing  the  stopper.  Also  note 
whether  the  water  possesses  any  taste.  A 
drinking  water  should  be  odourless  and  tasteless. 

(3)  Lead. — Fill  a small  clean  tumbler  or  tea-cup 
with  the  water,  add  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  some  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  pass  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  through  it.  If  the  water  acquires  a brown 
tint  it  indicates  the  presence  of  lead. 

(4)  Mineral  Matter  and  Organic  Matter. — In 
a porcelain  basin  evaporate  about  a pint  of  the 
water  to  dryness.  The  residue  should  be  quite 
white  in  appearance,  and  if  the  water  is  to  be  used 
for  washing  purposes  there  should  not  be  much  of 
it.  Now  heat  the  residue  in  the  porcelain  basin 
over  a spirit  flame  or  a Bunsen  gas  flame.  If  the 
residue  darkens  much  in  colour,  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  organic  matter,  If,  at  the  same  time, 


a disagreeable  odour  resembling  that  of  burnt 
feathers  is  given  off,  the  organic  matter  is  almost 
certain  to  be  of  a dangerous  nature. 

(5)  Organic  Matter.—  Another  good  test  for  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  is  the  following  : — 
Fill  a clean  tumbler  or  tea-cup  with  the  water,  add 
a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  stir  with  a clean 
glass  rod  or  tube,  then  add  enough  very  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  to  impart  a 
distinct  pink  colour  to  the  water.  If  little  or  no 
organic  matter  is  present  in  the  water  the  pink 
colour  will  remain  for  a long  time,  but  it  the 
colour  fades  rapidly  a considerable  amount  of 
organic  matter  is  present. 

(6)  Chlorine. — Partly  fill  a tumbler  with  the 
water,  add  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  a 
few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution.  Stir  with  a 
glass  rod  or  tube.  The  water  should  remain  clear 
or  should  only  become  cloudy.  If  a white  curdy 
precipitate  is  produced,  it  is  a suspicious  indica- 
tion. 

Natural  waters,  except  those  close  to  the  sea  or 
near  salt  mines,  seldom  contain  much  chlorine, 
but  urine  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  it  as 
common  salt  (Na  Cl).  The  presence,  therefore, 
of  much  chlorine,  although  by  no  means  a positive 
proof  of  contamination  with  sewage,  is  a useful 
indication  when  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  ammonia  and  organic  matter. 

(7)  Ammonia. — The  presence  of  ammonia  in  a 
water  is  immediately  shown  by  the  addition  of  a 
re-agent  known  as  “ Nessler-test  ” which  consists 
of  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  and  mercury 
iodides.  Tt  may  be  bought  ready  for  use  at  the 
shops  of  most  operative  chemists. 

Fill  a clean,  tall  jar  or  tumbler  of  colourless  glass 
with  the  water  and  stand  it  upon  a white  tile  or  sheet 
of  white  paper.  Add  a few  drops  of  Nessler-test.  If 
only  a small  quantity  of  ammonia,  such  as  is  found 
in  good  water,  is  present,  a pale  straw  colour  will 
be  produced.  If  a suspiciously  large  quantity  is 
present,  a brown  colouration  will  be  produced. 
A water  that  has  recently  been  contaminated  with 
sewage  will  be  found,  by  the  application  of  the 
above  tests,  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
organic  matter,  chlorine,  and  ammonia. 

Tests  for  Chalk  and  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Small  quantities  of  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  of  sulphate  of  lime,  do  not  affect  its  value  for 
drinking  purposes.  For  washing  and  boiler  pur- 
poses, however,  the  less  the  quantity  of  these  salts 
in  it  the  greater  is  the  value  of  the  water.  Water 
containing  large  quantities  of  these  salts,  say  100 
grains  per  gallon,  is,  then,  unsuitable  even  for 
drinking  purposes. 

8.  Chalk. — In  a glass  beaker  boil,  say,  2 pints 
of  the  water  for  about  half-an-hour,  preventing 
the  water  from  diminishing  much  in  bulk  by  add- 
ing small  quantities  of  distilled  water  to  it  from 
time  to  time.  If  bicarbonate  of  calcium  was 
present  in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  water,  a 
deposit  of  chalk,  or,  more  correctly,  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  when 
removed  from  the  source  of  heat.  Allow  this 
sediment  to  completely  settle,  and  then  pour  off 
the  clear  water  into  another  clean  glass  beaker. 
To  the  sediment  in  the  beaker  add  a few  drops  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  when,  if  it  is  a carbonate, 
a brisk  effervescence  will  be  caused,  owing  to  the 
rapid  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  from  it.  In  a 
very  hard  water  a considerable  amount  of  chalk 
is  generally  thrown  down.  Filter  the  water  which 
was  poured  off  through  a filter  paper,  and  treat 
the  clear  filtrate  as  follows  : — 

9.  Sulphate  of  Lime. — Boil  the  clear  filtrate, 
and,  while  boiling,  add  a few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  excess  of  ammonia.  If  a 
flocculent  brown  precipitate  is  produced  at  this 
stage,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  iron.  Finally,  to 
the  solution  add  some  oxalate  of  ammonia  solution. 

If  much  sulphate  of  lime  is  present,  a heavy 
white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  will  be  formed. 
Boil  another  pint  of  the  water  in  a glass  beaker  or 
flask,  add  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  some  solution  of  barium  chloride.  If  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  present  in  the  water,  a white 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  will  be  produced. 

Storage  and  Filtration  of  Water. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  store  drinking  water, 
it  should  be  received  in  a clean  cistern,  which 
should  be  situated  in  some  place  where  it  can  be 
conveniently  and  frequently  inspected.  Nor  is  it 
sufficient  that  the  cistern  at  starting  is  clean,  for 
unless  it  is  frequently  subjected  to  a thorough 
cleansing  some  of  the  unwholesome  matter  which 
is  always  liable  to  find  its  way  into  a cistern  is 
sure  to  accumulate  and  putrefy.  A cistern  con- 
taining drinking  water  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
dwelling-room,  in  a damp  unventilated  cellar,  or 
immediately  over  a water-closet,  nor  should  it  be 
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connected  in  any  way  with  any  drain,  sewer,  or 
water-closet.  For  the  filtration  of  water  on  a 
large  scale,  clean,  sharp  gravel  or  sand  is  generally 
employed.  When  properly  used  it  forms  a cheap 
and  efficient  material  for  removing  all  suspended 
matter,  and  has  in  addition  a slight  purifying 
action  upon  the  organic  matter  in  the  water.  As 
a rule,  the  water  which  is  supplied  to  large  towns 
s first  run  into  large  reservoirs  or  “settling 
tanks,'’  where  the  heaviest  portions  of  the  sus- 
pended matter  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  by 
gravitation.  The  water  thus  partially  clarified  is 
then  passed  on  to  the  filter  beds,  which  are  usually 
composed  of  layers  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  total 
depth  of  a bed  being  usually  between  6 ft.  and 
S ft. 

For  filtration  on  a small  scale,  charcoal  is 
usually  employed,  and  of  all  the  kinds  of  char- 
coal, animal  charcoal  ranks  the  highest  as  an 
efficient  water  purifier,  that  is,  of  course,  when 
the  animal  charcoal  is  properly  prepared. 

Animal  charcoal  not  only  purifies  water  by 
removing  suspended  matter,  but  the  oxygen  in  its 
pores  also  acts  chemically  upon  the  dissolved 
organic  bodies.  The  oxygen  renders  them  harm- 
less by  oxidising  them,  and  thus  removes  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  impurities  of  a water. 

In  some  filters  a mixture  of  animal  charcoal 
and  sand  is  used,  and  proves  to  be  an  efficient 
water  purifier.  Of  late  years  spongy  iron  has 
been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
purifying  materials  discovered.  It  has  been  much 
recommended  by  scientific  men,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  yet  come  into  very  general  use. 

When  kept  clean,  domestic  filters  undoubtedly 
exercise  a beneficial  influence  upon  impure  water, 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  typhoid  fever  or  cholera  in  a house,  to 
say  nothing  of  minor  diseases ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a dirty  filler  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  may,  in  fact,  form  a 
breeding-house  for  the  very  germs  it  is  necessary 
should  be  destroyed.  It  should  form  the  duty  of 
one  of  the  members  of  every  household  to  remove 
the  filtering  medium  from  the  domestic  filter  once 
’a  week,  or  at  any  rate  once  a fortnight,  and,  if 
it  is  to  be  again  used,  to  boil  it  well  in  water, 
wash  it,  and,  finally,  bake  it  in  the  oven.  If  this 
was  done,  we  should  hear  very  little  about 
inefficient  filters. 

Hydroxyl  I LO.»,  or  Hydrogen  peroxide. 

This  oxide  of  hydrogen  is  a colourless,  syrupy 
liquid  which  decomposes  very  easily  into  oxygen 
and  water.  It  is  a powerful  oxidising  substance, 
and  is  much  used  for  cleaning  pictures  the  paint 
of  which  has  become  darkened  by  sulphur  com- 
pounds from  coal  and  gas.  These  sulphur  com- 
pounds convert  white  lead  paint  into  black  lead 
sulphate,  which  when  acted  upon  by  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  is  oxidised  to  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is 
white,  thus : — 

PbS  + 4H0O., = PbS04  + 4H20 

and,  therefore,  the  while  paint  in  the  picture  is 
restored  to  its  original  colour. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  also  a powerful 
bleaching  agent  ; the  pure  material  will  completely 
bleach  hair,  while  a dilute  solution  of  it  turns  the 
hair  yellow. 

Dilute  solutions  of  it  are,  consequently,  much 
used  in  the  preparation  of  “ golden  ” hair  dyes. 

Being  a powerful  oxidising  substance,  hydrogen 
peroxide  necessarily  forms  a disinfectant,  and  is 
found  to  be  very  effective  although  somewhat 
expensive.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  important 
ingredient  in  “ Sanitas.” 

« In  many  of  its  properties,  hydrogen  peroxide 
resembles  ozone,,  but  while  the  former  is  soluble 
in  water,  ozone  is  almost  insoluble  in  it.  There 
are  several  methods  of  preparing  hydroxyl,  one  of 
which  is  that  of  passing  a current  of  carbon 
• dioxide  gas  through  water  containing  barium 
dioxide  in  suspension. 

Insoluble  barium  carbonate  is  formed  and 
settles  as  a white  sediment,  while  the  hydrogen 
peroxide,  which  is  also  formed,  being  soluble, 
remains  in  the  water  as  a clear,  colourless 
solution.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  in  this 
solution  may  be  removed  by  evaporation  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

Ba02  + CCL  + H20  = BaC03  + H302. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  Shipping  Exchange,  Bii.liter-street.— 
This  building  was  opened  on  Monday  last  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  -it  has  been  formed  -out  of 
Nos.  19,  20,  and  21,  Billiter-street,  E.C.  These 
buildings  were  erected  aoout  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  have  a stone  front,  the  portion  taken  by  the 
Shipping  Exchange  being  the  whole  of  the  ground 
floor  and  part  of  the  first  floor  ; and  in  order  to 


obtain  a large  room  on  the  ground  floor  a thick 
wall  with  fireplaces  has  been  removed,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wall  and  fireplaces  being  supported 
on  steel  girders  and  iron  columns.  The  removal  of 
this  wall  has  given  a fine  room  about  90  ft.  long, 
34  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  high.  The  central  entrance 
to  the  building  has  been  retained,  and  a new  lobby 
has  been  formed,  enclosed  in  mahogany,  for  the 
members  to  pass  in  and  out.  The  ground  floor  room, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  Exchange 
proper,  is  warmed  with  two  of  Captain  Galton's 
patent  stoves,  with  descending  flues  made  by 
Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.,  and  new 
water-closets,  lavatories,  and  urinals  have  been 
fitted  up  at  one  end  of  the  room  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co.  From  the  ground  floor  to  the  first  floor  a 
wide  staircase  has  been  constructed,  having  teak 
newels,  walnut  strings,  balusters,  and  rails,  and  the 
treads  are  covered  with  indiarubber.  The  first  floor 
room  is  intended  to  be  used  principally  as  a luncheon 
and  reading  room,  and  has  a bar  fitted  up  by  Mr. 
Heath,  of  Rahere-street,  Goswell-road,  E.C.  The 
whole  has  been  lighted  by  electricity,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  gas  should  the  electric  light  fail 
at  any  time.  The  whole  of  the  rooms  have  been  re- 
decorated. The  general  works  have  been  carried 
nut  by  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.,  of  Gray's  Inn-road, 
W.C.,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Alex.  R.  Stenning,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Cannon- 
street.  Messrs.  Moreland  & Son  supplied  the  steel 
girders  and  iron  columns,  and  the  electric  light  is  by 
Messrs.  Pritchett  & Co. , of  Soho-square. 

Restoration  Works,  Bristol  Cathedral. — 
According  to  the  Bristol  papers,  the  work  of  restoring 
the  tower  of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  the  equally 
dilapidated  Lady  chapel,  built  in  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  about  to  be  commenced. 
The  contract,  which  has  been  secured  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Cowlin  & Son,  is  for  6,500/.,  and  it  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pear- 
son, R.A.  The  foundations  of  the  tower  received 
attention  some  years  ago,  but  the  tower  itself,  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  has  its  external  stonework 
in  such  a crumbling  condition  that  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  take  out  stone  after  stone,  and  sub- 
stitute new  stone,  and  as  this  will  have  to  be  done 
from  base  to  summit,  the  work  will  probably  occupy 
twelve  months.  The  parapets  of  the  tower, — taken 
down  many  years  ago, — will  be  revived  as  far  as 
possible  in  exactly  the  same  design.  The  Lady 
chapel,  which  has  been  out  of  use  some  years,  will 
have  its  whitewashed  and  damaged  stonework  re- 
placed by  new  stone,  and  all  the  dilapidations  will  be 
made  good,  the  work  occupying  probably  four  or 
five  months. 

Swimming  Bath,  &c. , Torquay. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Torquay  Town  Council,  held  on 
Monday  last,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
design  submitted  by  the  Borough  Engineer  (Mr. 
H.  A.  Garrett)  for  the  erection  of  a tepid  swimming 
bath  adjoining  the  present  private  baths  and 
assembly  room,  at  an  estimated  cost  not  exceeding 
4,000/.,  be  approved,  and  that  an  application  be 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  powers  to 
borrow  the  necessary  amount.  The  bath  will  be 
90  ft.  long  by  36  ft.  wide,  and  the  sea  water  required 
for  the  purpose  will  be  obtained  from  the  sea 
adjoining  the  Ladies'  Bathing  Cove.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  the  boiler  power  for  pumping  purposes 
will  be  of  sufficient  power  to  generate  electricity  for 
lighting  the  new  and  existing  building  throughout  by 

the  electric  light. At  the  same  meeting  it  was 

also  resolved  to  apply  for  powers  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
5,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  the  widening  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Fish  and  Coal  Quays,  plans  for  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Borough  Engineer  and 
approved  by  the  Harbour  Committee. 

Works  at  Kirkstall  Abbey. — The  members 
of  the  Sub-Corporate  Property  Committee  of  the 
Leeds  Corporation  having  charge  of  the  Abbey  ruins 
and  grounds  at  Kirkstall  visited  them  on  the  30th 
ult.  They  were  met  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  archi- 
tect, of  London,  under  whose  instructions  the  work 
of  preserving  the  ruins  has  been  proceeding  during 
the  last  few  months.  As  has  been  previously  stated, 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  ruins  is  the  tower, 
and  it  was  to  this  particular  portion  that  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  directed  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Eventually  the  members  passed  a resolution 
recommending  the  Council  to  allow  the  erection  of 
certain  buttresses,  and  also  the  construction  of  an 
arch  across  the  transept.  These,  it  was  said,  would 
considerably  add  to  the  security  of  the  tower. 

Tower,  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Isfield. — 
The  tower  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Isfield,  near 
Lewes,  is  about  to  be  restored  as  a memorial,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Rawlinson,  of  London,  at 
a cost  of  about  650/. 

New  Police  Station,  Handsworth,  near 
Birmingham. — The  Staffordshire  County  Council 
have  decided  upon  erecting  a police  station,  with 
court  and  other  accommodation,  in  Thornhill-road, 
Handsworth,  and  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Whitehouse,  contractor,  of  Birmingham,  for  the 
same.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  expected  to 
be  completed  by  November  30  next,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  P.  Osborne, 
also  of  Birmingham. 

Proposed  Infectious  Diseases  Hospitals 
for  Plymouth. — Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E. , one  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Thompson,  of  the  Medical  Department,  held  an 


inquiry  at  Plymouth  Guildhall,  on  the  28th  ult. . into 
an  application  by  the  County  Borough  Council  for 
leave  to  borrow  32,000 /.  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases.  The  Town  Clerk 
(Mr.  J.  H.  Ellis),  alluding  to  the  proposed  hospital 
in  Mount  Gould-road,  said  they  were  all  pretty  well 
agreed  as  to  the  site.  The  ground  sloped  towards 
the  south,  and  would  be  connected  with  the  new 
sewerage  scheme,  so  that  it  would  be  efficiently 
drained.  It  would  also  have  the  Borough  water 
supply.  Mr.  Bellamy,  Borough  Surveyor,  produced 
plans  of  the  proposed  hospital.  The  cost  of  the 
hospital  would  be  30,000/. 

Proposed  New  Art  School  at  the  York- 
shire College. — We  understand  that  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Waterhouse  & Son, 
architects,  of  London,  for  a new  art  school  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Yorkshire  College.  The  site  of  the 
proposed  school,  which  is  quite  independent  of  the 
buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  in  College-road, 
will  be  a plot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
block  of  the  institution  used  for  textile  purposes. 
The  building,  which  will  include  a general  art  room, 
"life"  class-room,  and  a private  studio,  will 
furnish  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  classes.— 
Yorkshire  Weekly  Post. 

Church  Institute,  Wolverhampton.— On 
the  28th  ult.  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  dedicated  the 
new  Church  Institute  connected  with  St.  Peters 
Collegiate  Church,  Wolverhampton.  The  buildings 
consist  of  a two-story  main  block,  with  a side  wing 
formed  into  a tower.  The  main  block  contains  on 
the  ground  floor  a large  guild  room,  a library,  and 
two  class-rooms,  over  which  is  the  large  hall, 
67  ft.  6 in.  by  32  ft. , approached  at  either  end  by  a 
wide  and  easy  staircase.  In  the  side  wing  is  the 
principal  entrance  and  staircase,  and  on  the  first 
floor  are  three  rooms  for  social  gatherings,  &c. , and 
store  rooms.  The  buildings  are  built  in  red  bricks 
with  Codsall  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  blue  slates.  The  main  front  next  the 
street  is  treated  as  one  large  gable  with  a projecting 
oriel  window.  The  side  wing  is  carried  up  and 
finished  with  a stone  parapet  forming  a low  tower. 
The  buildings  are  heated  by  hot-water  pipes 
on  the  low  pressure  system.  The  apparatus  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Allwood,  of  Stourbridge. 
The  general  contract  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  the  whole  has 
been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  2,600/.  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  architect, 
also  of  Wolverhampton. 

Proposed  New  Fever  Hospital  for  Leith. 
—A  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Leith  Town 
Council  appointed  to  examine  plans  for  the  proposed 
new  fever  hospital  for  the  burgh  at  East  Pilton  met 
on  Tuesday  last,  when  a set  of  plans  for  a fever  hos- 
pital, to  be  erected  on  the  cottage  plan,  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Simpson,  architect.  Mr.  Simpson 
estimated  that  the  buildings  would  cost  about 
20,000/.  and  general  furnishings.  &c.,  about  4,000/. 
more,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  site,  for  which 
upwards  of  3,000/.  have  been  paid.  After  having 
examined  the  plans,  the  committee  approved  of 
them,  with  some  slight  alterations. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE I VS. 

Cheshunt  Waterworks.  — On  Thursday,  J 
January  26,  a special  meeting  of  the  Cheshunt  Local 
Board 'was  held  at  the  Newgate-street  pumping- 
station,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  official 
trials  of  the  now  completed  pumping  machinery.  1 
The  trials  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Bennett  on  behalf  • 
of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Thom  on  behalf  of  the 
makers  (Messrs.  Yates Thom,  Canal  Foundry,! 
Blackburn).  The  contract  was  for  each  engine  and  , 
pump  to  be  capable  of  raising  80  cubic  ft.  (or 
500  gallons)  per  minute,  through  a rising  main  « 
to  in.  in  diameter,  into  a reservoir  a distance  of 
850  yards,  the  lift  being  425  ft. , with  not  more  than 
thirty  revolutions  per  minute.  The  first  engine- was  1 
started  at  ro.40,  at  twenty-four  revolutions,  with  , 
steam  at  a pressure  of  701b.  ; the  trials  were  brought  j 
to  a close  at  12  40.  The  speed  w as  never  increased! 
beyond  twenty-four  revolutions,  the  actual  quantity 
of  water  raised  being  578  gallons  per  minute  for  each  : 
engine,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,039, 680  gallons  Per  tw  enty-  j 
four  hours  when  running  full  speed,  or  one-third  in 
excess  of  the  specified  duty.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  trials  Mr.  Paul  congratulated  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Mr.  Thom  on  the  most  excellent  results  and  the . 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  works.  The  whole  of 
the  works  now  completed  embrace  deep  well  engines,  J 
pumping-station,  covered  service  reservoir,  and  about  ■ 
seventeen  miles  of  water  mains,  and  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  Assoc. Mem.  Inst. C.E. , the  expendi- 
ture being  32,000/. , and  will  eventually  prove  a very 
valuable  source  of  revenue. 

Portishead  Drainage. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  T.  J.  Moss  Flower,  of  Bristol,  has  been  in- 
structed to  devise  a scheme  of  drainage  for  the 
whole  Local  Board  District  of  Portishead,  and  to 
prepare  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates. 

Glasgow  Waterworks  Extension.  — The 
tender  of  Messrs.  Morrison  & Mason,  Limited,  to 
construct  the  Blackrigg  section  of  the  new  aqueduct 
from  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow  for  86,700/.  was 
accepted  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation  on  Monday.  - 


THE  BUILDER, 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Littleton- 
ON-Sf.ver'n. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Littleton-on-Severn,  lias  just  received  the  addition  of 
a stained  glass  cast  window  in  the  chancel,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Cann  JJppJricott, 
of  Over  Court.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  & Sons,  of  Bristol. 

Window,  Lichfirlp  Cathedral.  — On  the 
251I1  ult.  the  dedication  took  place  of  the  new 
window  which  has  been  placed  in  the  north  transept 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral.  The  work  has  been  carried 


established  by  the  Hornsey  Local  Board  at 
Highgate.  The  deputation  afterwards  waited  on 
the  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House,  who  said 
he  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Corporation  of 
Lincoln  were  doing  their  utmost  to  promote  sanitary 
science.  Referring  to  the  visit  of  the  deputation 
earlier  in  the  day  to  the  Highgate  Museum  and 
Testing  Department,  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
opening  a short  time  ago,  he  said  it  was  undoubtedly 
a step  in  the  right  direction  for  a public  body  like 
the  Hornsey  Local  Board  to  found,  as  it  were,  a 
museum  for  the  technical  study  of  plumbing  work, 
and  the  presence  of  that  deputation  from  Lincoln- 
shire was  an  evidence  that  the  intelligent  and 
public-spirited  action  of  the  Board  was  already- 
bearing  fruit. 

Doulton’s  Self-Adjusting  Pipe-Joint.— The 
patentees  have  made  an  important  improvement  in 
this  joint,  the  drawback  to  which  in  its  original 
form  was  the  small  amount  of  contact  between  the 
tyvo  surfaces  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying section  (Fig.  1).  The  joint  in  | 

this  form  yvas  made  by  the  contact  of 
two  bands  of  composition,  cast — one 
on  the  spigot  and  the  other  in  the 
socket  of  the  pipes,  producing  a me-  ■ 

chanical  fit,  no  cement  being  used.  ’ 

The  advantage  claimed  is  that  the  risk 
from  faulty  workmanship  is  reduced  to 
a minimum,  as  the  tyvo  curved  surfaces  I \V  . 
allow  the  pipe  to  dip  a little  without  I 
deranging  the  joint.  Wt 
disposed  to  think  that  thi 
principle 


road  metal  and  paving  setts, — a formidable  rival  to 
the  English  stone. 

The  Proposed  Museum  for  Buckingham- 
shire.— The  sub-committee  charged  with  the  for- 
mation of  a county  museum  for  Buckinghamshire 
have  issued  a statement  about  the  scheme.  A site 
was  selected  in  Aylesbury.  It  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a brewery,  and  stands  detached.  The  price 
was  555/.  A building  erected  on  the  spot  could  be 
seen  from  the  market-place.  Mr.  Robert  Raikes 
prepared  plans,  and  he  estimated  the  cost  of  the  three 
sections  at  2,000/.,  1,400/.,  and  1,800/.  respectively. 
It  yvould  also  be  necessary  to  provide  for  furniture, 
heating,  salary  of  curator,  wages  of  caretaker,  &c. 
The  arrangements  were  approved  by  the  provisional 
committee.  Afteryvards  the  sub-committee  dis- 
covered that  a far  more  eligible  site  than  the  one 
proposed  was  to  be  sold  at  a very  moderate  price. 
This  is  the  historic  property  known  as  the  Prebendal. 
It  consists  of  a large,  substantially-built  house, 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.— The  demolition  of  the  Gateric  des 
Machines  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  seriously  talked 
of,  owing  to  the  cost  of  keeping  it  up  and  the 

impossibility  of  utilising  it. The  Minister  of  Fine 

Arts  has  commissioned  M.  Daumet  to  go  to  Lille, 
with  M.  Roger  Marx,  Inspector  of  Fine  Arts,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  collections  in  the 
museum  of  that  town.  The  reason  is  a report 
that  the  bad  conditions  of  heating  and  ventilation 
in  the  galleries  have  had  a very  pernicious  effect  on 
their  contents.  M.  Daumet  reports  that  the  case  has 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  that  proper  precautions 
were  being  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  objects. 

The  " Union  Artistique  " of  Toulouse  is  to  open 
on  March  15  its  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  painting 

and  sculpture. The  toyvn  of  Nice  is  about  to 

open  a competition  for  all  French  artists  for  a design 
foramonument  in  commemoration  of  thefirst  union  of 
the  province  of  Nice  with  France  in  1793.  The  monu- 
ment is  to  be  erected  in  the  neyv  public  garden  oppo- 
site the  Municipal  Casino.  A sum  of  72, 000  francs  has 
been  voted  for  the  cost  of  the  monument,  which  is  to 

be  completed  in  situ  on  April  1,  1894. The 

.Government  has  decreed  the  “public  utility"  of  a 
railway  on  the  Crdmailliere  system  betyveen  Monaco 
and  lurbia.  The  raihvay,  which  will  start 
from  the  plateau  de  C'arnier,  yvill  folloyv  the 
course  of  the  valley  of  Sainte  Devote  to  arrive  at 
the  platform  found  on  the  level  of  the  commune  of 

Turbia. The  operation  of  deepening  the  Vauban 

dock,  in  the  harbour  of  Havre,  is  to  be  commenced 
shortly.— — A public  competition  has  been  opened 
at  Marseilles  for  the  construction  of  new  docks  and 

warehouses. An  iron  bridge  for  foot  passengers 

is  to  be  formed  over  the  Saone,  at  Lyons. A new 

canal  and  basin  are  to  be  opened  shortly  in  the 

port  of  Tunis. The  recent  falls  of  snoyv  and  hail 

have  caused  serious  damage  to  the  neyv  reservoir  for 
the  waters  of  the  Arve  at  St.  Cloud. 

Melbourne.  — The  Building  and  Engineering 
Journal,  of  Melbourne,  gives  an  account  of  the 
extensive  seyverage  works  noyv  in  course  of  con- 
struction from  the  rising  main  at  Brooklyn  to  the 
Sewage  Farm  at  Werribee  by  the  Melbourne  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  The  total  length  of  the 
outfall  sewer  is  about  sixteen  miles,  from  the  rising 
main  to  the  seyvage  farm,  or  1,280  chains.  Part  of 
this  is  wholly  covered,  being  built  of  of  9 in.  concrete 
lined  yvith  brick  and  concrete,  and  is  n ft.  in 
diameter,  the  remaining  parts  being  of  open  con- 
crete, but  it  is  contemplated  to  eventually  cover  the 
whole.  At  present  the  discharging  capacity  of  the 
seyver  is  equal  to  80,000,000  gallons  per  day,  but 
when  the  whole  is  covered  this  capacity  will  be  about 
double.  Up  to  the  present  121  chains  of  open  con- 
crete have  been  completed,  68  of  covered  concrete 
58  of  covered  brick,  and  46  of  open  brickwork,  and 
the  whole  cost  is  upwards  of  230,000/.  Mr 
Thwaites  is  the  Chief  Engineer. 


are  rather  ra'Vv': 
is  a wrong  |||p 

. , necessity  of  proper 

; laying  should  be  considered  first,  and 
that  so  small  a part  of  contact  as  is 
shown  in  this  section  is  not  desirable 
; and  does  not  allow  sufficient  margin 
1 for  possible  decay  or  abrasion  of  the  (/, 

composition.  We  presume  that  the 
patentees  have  recognised  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  this  objection,  as  the 
improvement  which  theynoyv  announce,  ■ 

shown  in  the  other  section,  (Fig.  2)  • 

consists  in  the  interposition  of  a seating- 
ring of  compressible  material  between  _ I., 

the  two  surfaces,  the  extent  of  the  H||| 
contact  being  thus  increased,  without 
altering  the  simplicity  of  the  original  - "x;'\  § 
form  of  the  joint.  In  this  form  the  \ 
joint  appears  to  us  much  more  reli- 
able. The  patentees  state  that  “the 
question  of  the  material  of  the  seating- 
ring has  been  the  subject  of  careful 
consideration,  and  an  eminent  chemical  authority 
has  been  engaged  on  a prolonged  series  of  experi- 
ments in  order  to  thoroughly  test  its  durability,  and 
that  the  result  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  unaffected 
by  both  alkaline  and  acid  solutions  of  a strength 
far  in  excess  of  anything  to  be  met  yvith  in 
sewage." 

Iron  - lathing  Sheets.  — Messrs.  Cunnah, 
Wright,  & Company  have  made  some  improvements 
in  their  machinery  for  producing  these  sheets,  which 
are  not  corrugated  in  the  ordinary  undulated  form, 
but  bent  into  a section  like  a series  of  dovetails,  thus 
retaining  a grip  on  any  plastic  material  which  has 
been  applied  to  them  when  in  a soft  state. 

An  Archaeologist's  Unexpected  Wealth.— 
Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  in  a letter  to  the  Spectator  for 
January  28,  writes: — “I  have  heard  it  said  by  a 
friend  of  the  late  Albert  Way,  the  well-known 
archaeologist,  that  he  came  by  a fortune  in  this  yvise. 
Crossing  Pall  Mall,  he  cannoned  against  an  old 
gentleman,  and  discomfited  him.  After  mutual 
apologies  and  the  interchange  of  civilities,  cards 
were  exchanged,  and  on  each  card  was  imprinted 
1 Mr.  Albert  Way.’  The  older  gentleman  dying, 
had  no  natural  heir,  and  left  his  fortune  to  the  other 
Albert  Way." 

Granite  and  Railway  Rates.— The  Leices- 
tershire granite  industry  is  likely  to  suffer  very 
materially  unless  the  railway  rates  on  road  metal  are 
considerably  modified.  On  Tuesday  last  (31st  ult. ) 
important  action  was  taken  by  the  Holland  (Lincoln- 
shire) County  Council  at  Spalding  relative  to  the 
increased  rates.  The  Council  require  the  carriage 
of  17,000  tons  of  granite,  but  owing  to  the  present 
exorbitant  rates  it  was  found  that  it  yvould  be  cheaper 
to  procure  the  supply  of  road  metal,  &c. , from 
Belgium  by  water,  rather  than  from  Leicestershire 
by  rail.  It  was  decided  to  refuse  to  pay  the  new 
rate,  and  in  the  event  of  the  companies  declining  to 
revert  to  thcold  charges  the  Council  yvill  purchase 
the  Belgian  granite.  Taken  by  itself,  this,  of 
course,  is  not  a matter  of  much  moment, 
but  we  fear  that  the  example  set  by  the 
Holland  County  Council  will  soon  be  followed 
by  other  bodies,  to  the  general  detriment  of  the 
Leicestershire  granite  trade.  It  is  said  that  the  loss 
of  the  traffic  into  Lincolnshire  will  be  a serious 
matter  for  the  railway  companies  concerned  ; if  that 
is  so,  no  doubt  they  will  see  their  way  to  meet  the 
dema  ds  of  the  Council,  and  thus  keep  the  trade  as 
muchas  possible  in  this  country, — it  is  needed.  We  1 
may  remark  that  if  the  Council  should  ultimately  be  ’ 
compelled  to  have  the  Belgian  granite,  they  would  ’ 
probably  get  the  Quenast  stone,  for  no  other  rock  of  i 
the  nature  of  granite  is  quarried  to  any  extent  for  £ 
export  purposes  in  Belgium,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  ( 


addition  to  the  museum,  opening  up  all  kinds  of 
possibilities,  and  in  any  case  they  could  not  fail  to 
be  an  immense  boon  to  all  residents  and  visitors. 
The  price  asked  for  this  property  is  5,000/.  This  is 
upwards  of  900/.  less  than  would  be  required  to 
complete  the  other  plan,  and  in  the  end  means  four 
acres  in  the  best  position  situation,  instead  of  a 
circumscribed  area  in  a less  perfect  situation,  of 
90  ft.  by  30.  A portion  of  this  outlay  could  be 
recouped  by  selling  or  letting  certain  outlying  plots 
for  building  and  bv  letting  some  of  the  outbuildings. 
The  offer  extends  only  for  six  months,  so,  to  prevent 
the  opportunity  being  lost,  it  is  imperative  that 
whatever  is  done  in  the  matter  be  clone  at  once. — 
Herts  Advertiser. 

Shropshire  Natural  History  and  Arch.eo- 
i.ogical  Society. — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  at  Shreyvsbury  on  the  28th 
ult.,  Mr.  A.  P.  Heywood  Lonsdale  being  in  the 
chair.  The  annual  report,  which  was  read  by 
the  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  Goyne),  stated  that  the 
Council  had  during  the  year  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  the  interesting 
discoveries  which  hade  been  made  in  the  crypt 
of  old  St.  Chad's  Church,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Lord  Barnard  had  shown  his  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  society  by  offering  to  give  every  facility 
for  making  further  researches  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  near  Shrewsbury.  This 
offer  was  at  present  the  subject  of  communication 
between  the  Council  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London.  The  financial  condition  of  the  society 
was  reported  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  that  for  this 
reason  and  others  it  was  not  possible  at  present 
to  proceed  with  this  work.  The  report  was 
adopted. 


MIS  CELL  A NEO  US. 

Architectural  Association  : Discussion 
Si.'  riON.-  1 he  sixth  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Association  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  1st  inst.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  j. 
C.  Stockdale  on  “ Roof  Coverings,"  with  special 
reference  to  slates  and  tiles.  The  subject  was  treated 
in  a comprehensive  manner,  and  was  well  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  samples  of  material  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Ashton  & Green.  In  the 
.discussion  which  followed,  and  which  was  opened  by 
Mr.  W.  Bonner  Hopkins,  Mr.  Lacy  Ridge,  the 
special  Visitor,  gave  some  interesting  details  from  his 


LEGAL. 

CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 


BUILDING  ACT 


NEGLECTING  TO  GIVE  NOTICE. 

At  Woolwich  Police  Court  on  the  27th  ultimo, 
before  Mr.  Marsham,  the  presiding  magistrate, 
William  Marrable,  of  27,  Park-road,  Plumstead, 
was  summoned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Batterbury,  District 
Surveyor  of  Plumstead  and  Eltham,  -for  not  having 
given  him  notice  previous  to  the  erection  of  a small 
one  story  building  in  Brewery-road,  Plumstead,  as 
required  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  section  38. 
The  defendant  was  fined  1 /. , and  the  magistrate 
allowed  1 /.  3s.  costs. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Preml"“ 

Designs 
to  be 
delivered. 

Designs  for  Decorating  Town  Hall  

•Sanitary  Milk  Can  

Huddersfield  T.  C.  . . 

Sanitary  Insuec.  Assoc 

10/.  10s 

Mar.  1 
do. 

CONTRACTS. 


■e  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Works.  Materials,  &c 

•Fire  Appliances 

•York  Paving  Stone.  &c.  Sic 

•Road  Works  

Granite  Road  Metal.  Arc 

Stores  

Iron  and  Steel  Work  (six  months! 

Brick  Sewer 

Police  offices 

•Articles  and  Materials  

Dwelling-house.  Arc.  l-bbw  Vale.. 


Gasholder 

Portland  Cement.  Val; 

Labourers'  Cottages  

Additions,  Arc.  to  Cottages.  Eton  Wick  . 

•Underground  Urinal  

Road  Works,  Hereford 

Cottage,  Arc.  Kilcoleman  

Ragstone  Walls  and  Piers,  Cemetery  ... 

Warehouse.  Bradford.  Yorks  

Additions.  Arc.  to  Llandyry  House,  nes 

Kidwelly 

Granite  Kerb,  Arc.  (large  contract),  Wes 

minster  

Road  Metal 

School  Buildings,  Preston 

Additions.  Ac.  to  Independent  Churcl 

Tonypandy.  S.  Wales  

Thirteen  Houses.  Tylorstown,  S.  Wales. 
Two_  Dwelling-houses,  Gordon-stree 


Granite  Kurblng,  A-c 

Wesleyan  Clmpul,  Schools,  , 

Dcame,  Yorks 

Pile  Driving.  Ac.  Dartford... 


By  whom  Required. 


Westminster  Vestry  .. 
Leyton  Local  Board 
Rotherhithe  Vestry  . . 
Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks 

Poplar  Union  

South  Indian  Ry.  Co. 
Manchester  Ship  Cana! 
Bolton  Town  Council 
Aberdeen  Town  Coun. 
St.  Mary  (Battersea) 

Vestry 

Tabernacle  Congrega- 
tional Church 


Rev.  LI.  Davies 

Whitehaven  U.R.S.A. 
Plumstead  Bd.  of  Wks 
Mvrtle  Bank  Chapel 
Trustees 


Rawtenstall  Industrial 

Co-op  Soc 

Horsham  Gas  Co.  

Director  of  Contracts 

Cork  Union  

Eton  Local  Board 

Lambeth  Vestry 

Dore  Highway  Board 

Mallow  Union 

Maidstone  Burial  Bd. 


Renfrew  Road  1 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School 
Committee 


Wesleyan  Chapel  and  School,  Burraton.l 


Fermoy  Union. . . 

Rev.  B.  Shinnick 
Coventry  Corp.  . 
Beckenham  Local  Bd. 
n-| 

.1  Allan  Hicks 

..  StoneCou rt Chalk,  Lane 
& Pier  Co.  Lilli 


G.  R.  W.  Wheeler. 

W.  Dawson 

Official  


do. 

R.  Watkins  

I.  F.  Curwen  

Pickering  A-  Crompton 
W.  G.  Forder 

C.  Eaglesfield 

E.  D.  Sapey 

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Tootell  & Sons  

T.  C.  Hope  

Rawlence  A-  Squarcy 

Jas.  Lang 

Sanies  & Green  

O.  M.  Roberts 

W.  G.  Scott 

Official  

Spalding  & Cross  

G.  B.  Carlton  

J.  Wills  

G.  H.  Tnit 


CONTRACTS—  Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Additions  to  House,  Hayfield.  Glusburn. 

Yorks  

Paving  Works,  Alder-street  


Ironwork.  Ac 

Cast-Iron  Pipes.  Hydrants.  Ac. 

Artisan's  Dwellings.  Greencastle.  Belfast 

Road  Improvements  

Vestry.  Chancel.  Ac.  St.  llltyd's  Church. 

Bridgend  

•Supply  of  Materials 

•Public  Library.  Fire  Station.  A-c 

•Construction  of  Sewer.  Ac.  Hackney  .... 

Road  Diversion.  Nantgarw  

Four-lift  Gasholder 

Iron  Castings  

Road  Materials.  Flags.  Ac 

Portland  Cement  

Service  Reservoir,  ltorelaiid.  Bum  

•Koadmakmg  Works 

•Iron  Building 

•Broken  Granite.  Chipping*.  Flints.  A-c.  .. 
•Alterations  at  Workhouse.  Hospital 

Pavilions 

Warehouses  and  Shops  

Steel  Rails,  Ac.  (7,000  tons) 


Farmhouses.  Cottages.  Ac. 

Supply  and  Laying  Water  Mains 

Cast-Iron  Water  Mains  

•Second  Portion  Parcels  Office.  Moui 

Pleasant  

•Sewerage  Works.  Ac 

•Alterations  to  Mortuary.  Ac.  F.  Hospital 
Teachers'  Residence.  Soldierstown.  Lt 

gan.  Ireland 

•Two  Organs  

•Works  and  Materials  . 

Clubhouse.  Sinithend  

Church  Roof.  Stone.  Glos 

Houses  and  Shop.  Ashton-uudt 


I.yne 

Residenc 


Cooch  Beliar  Si 

Ry.  Co 

Bootle  Corp 

John  Barbour 

Southampton  Corp 


LondonCountyCouncil 
Rochdale  Corp. 


Birkenhead  Corp 


Lanarkshire  and  Dum- 
bartonshire Ry.  Co. 
Haddo  House  Estates 
Blackburn  Corp — 
Dartmouth  Corp.  . 
Clun  U.R.S.A 

Com  of  H.  M W01 
Dorking  Local  Board 
Met.  Asylums  Board 

Rev.  J W.  Slealor. . 
West  Ham  Council 
Mortlake  Highway  l) 
Minima  Sailing  Club 
Rev.  C.  Cnpps  .... 


Dr.  Carmichael  . 


E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan 

O.  Claude  Robson 

Official  


W.  Crabtree 

J.  A A.  Leslie  A Reid 

W.  Sykes  

F.  J.  Sturdy 


Chas.  Pertwcc 

Sharp  A Waller 

Formans  AM'Call... 

Official  

1.  B.  McCallum  

T.  O.  Veale  

R.  L.  Bamford 


Official  

J.  Lemon  

A.  A C.  Harston.. 


H?  K.'?c hards' ! . ! 

E.  Wright 

Waller  A Son  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Water  F'ittings.  Ac.  Inspectors 

•Clerk  of  Works.  South  Shields 

Surveyor.  Ac 

•Clerk  (Works  Department!  

•Principal  Assistant  (Building  Branch)  . 

Road  Surveyor 

Consulting  Architect  

•Accountant  Clerk  |Boro‘  Engineers’ 
partmentl  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Shrewsbury  Corp 

Ecclesiastical  Com.  . 
Aberavon  Corp 


3/.  3s.  od.  per  week  . . 


»t  Ham  Council  . 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competition,  /. 


Public  Appointments,  p.  xxil. 


CAPITAL  AND  LA  BO  DP. 

The  Edinburgh  Town  Council  and  the  City 
Contract  System.— The  Cleaning  and  Lighting 
Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  at  their 
meeting  on  the  30th  ult. , considered  the  remit  made 
to  them  from  last  Council  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  declaration  to  be  inserted  in  any 
city  contracts  to  the  effect  that  ‘ 1 The  contractors 
shall  pay  the  standard  recognised  rate  of  wages,  or 
such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  fair  in  the 
trade."  Councillor  John  Jamieson  moved,  and 
Councillor  Scott  seconded,  the  following  motion  : — 
"That  such  a recommendation,  if  adopted,  would 
not  materially  affect  the  contracts  and  estimates  of 
the  year  in  the  Cleaning  and  Lighting  Department." 
Councillor  Sloan  moved  as  an  amendment  the  follow- 
ing motion  : — “ Having  heard  the  officials  (the  Burgh 
Engineer  and  the  Inspector  of  Cleaning),  the 
Cleaning  and  Lighting  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  insertion  of  any  declaration  such  as  that 
recommended  would  be  an  unwarrantable  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  security  of  contracts  by 
importing  into  them  a dangerous  and  contentious 
principle  ; and.  further,  that  if  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  were  by  any 
means  approved  and  carried  out,  the  result  would 
be  a material  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
department,  and  a bar  to  healthy  trade  competition." 
Councillor  Cranston  seconded  the  motion,  and,  in 
doing  so,  called  attention  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Labour  Commission,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  London  County  Council  had  found  out 
their  mistake  in  having  adopted  a declaration  of 
this  kind.  On  a division,  Mr.  Sloan's  amendment 
was  carried  by  8 votes  to  6. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  3. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  Louis  Parkes  on  11  Water  Supply,  Drinking  Water, 
Pollution  of  Water."  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  on 

“ Theory  and  Practice  in  Electrical  Science."  9 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Howard  Lectures ). — Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin  on  ‘‘The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
from  Central  Stations."  IV.  8 p.m. 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Annual  general 
meeting  (Second  Day).  Mr.  William  Matthews  will  give  a 
description  of  the  Pumping  Engines  and  Water-softening 
Machinery  at  the  Southampton  Water  Works.  7.30  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  5. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society. — Sir  James  Crichton  Browne 
on  “ Handicraft.”  4 p.m. 

Monday,  February  6. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A., 
will  deliver  his  Fifth  Lecture  for  Session  1892-93  : 
Subject,  “What  is  Architecture,  and  how  can  it  be 
Advanced  ? ” 8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Further  discussion  on  (>)  Mr. 
P.  D.  Tuckett's  paper  entitled  “ A Short  Explanation  of 
the  Proposed  Bimetallism  as  affecting  British  Interests"; 
(2),  Mr.  A.  Goddard's  paper  on  “The  Currency  Question 
and  Land.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Inaugural  Address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  W.  A.  M.  Valon.  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures). — Professor  J.  A. 
Fleming,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “The  Practical  Measurement 
of  Alternating  Electrical  Currents."  II.  8 p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  J.  J.  Harris  Teall,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  on  “ The  Natural  History  of  Silica."  5 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Monthly  Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  John  Holden  on 
“ Materials  and  Construction."  6.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  J.  W. 
Morkill,  M.A.,  on  “The  Knight  Templars  in  England, 
with  special  reference  to  their  possessions  in  Leeds  and 
district."  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  7. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. —Further  discussion  on 
(1)  Mr.  H.  F.  Collins’  paper  on  “ Smelting  Processes  for 
the  Extraction  of  Silver  and  Gold  from  their  Ores )'  ; (2), 
Mr.  J.  W.  Malcolmson's  paper  on  “The  Erection  of 
Silver-Lead  Smelting  Works  in  Mexico."  8 p.m. 

British  Museum. — Miss  Emily  Penrose  on  “The  Daily 
Life  of  the  Athenians."  II.  2 30  p.m. 

Institute  of  Builders.  — Ordinary  General  Meeting. 
3.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Applied  Art  Section).— Mr.  Wilton 
P.  Rix  on  “ Pottery  Glazes  : their  Classification  and 
Decorative  Value  in  Ceramic  Design."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  H.  Law  on  "Principles  of  Calculating  Areas,  Cubic 
Space,  &c. ; Interpretation  of  Plans  and  Sections  to  Scale." 
8 p.m. 


Society  oj  Biblical  A rc/ueology. — Rev.  A.  Lowy  on: 
“ A Babylonian  Brick.”  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  Guthrie 
on  “ Glass  Work.”  8 p.m. 


Wednesday,  February  8. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Dr.  Poore  on  “Light,  Air,  and 
Fog.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  A rts. — Paper  by  Professor  W.  Noel  Hartleys 
F.R.S.,  entitled  “ Some  Points  in  the  Chemical  Technology! 
of  Oil  Boiling,  with  an  Account  of  a New  Process  for  Pre- 
paring Drying  Oils,  for  Decorators'  and  Artists’  Use.”: 

St.  Pauls  Ecclcsiological  Society. — The  Rev.  James- 
Cooper,  of  Aberdeen,  on  “The  Ecclesiology  of  Scotland,". 
7.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  N.‘ 
Paterson,  M.A.,  on  “Colour  as  a Means  of  Architectural' 
Expression."  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  James  H.  Lyndei 
on  “Automatic  Sprinklers."  8 p.m. 


Thursday,  February  9. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,1 
will  deliver  his  Sixth  Lecture  for  Session  >892-93  : Subject,: 
“What  is  Architecture,  and  how  can  it  be  Advanced?”' 
8 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Mr.  H.  Beaumont  on  “ Gothic  Windows  and  thein 
Designs."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  — (1)  Professor 
Fleming's  reply  to  the  discussion  on  his  paper  on- 
“Alternate  Current  Transformers";  (2),  Mr.  W.  Ml' 
Mordey  on  “ Testing  Alternators."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 


Friday,  February  10. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  C.  J.  Tail  on  “ The 
Value  of  Criticism."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).—. 
Mr.  H.  Calder  Lobnitz  on Long  Shoot  Dredgers— their 
design  and  mode  of  working."  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers)—. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  “ House  Drainage."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Howard  Lectures). — Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin  on  “The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
from  Central  Stations."  V.  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  Fedruary  ii. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smithficld,  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Aston  Webb.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. — Dinner  at 
11  Criterion,"  Piccadilly.  6 p.m. 


RECENT  TATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

19,813.— Cement  Mortar  : O.  Bdklen. — This  specifica- 
tion relates  to  an  improved  process  for  making  cement,  or 
cement  mortar,  characterised  by  the  energetic  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  cement  mortar  by  subjecting  it  to  alternate 
strong  pressure  with  a simultaneous  lnteral  displacement  of 
the  mortar  particles,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of 
rollers  travelling  backwards  and  forwards,  roller  mills,  pug 
mills,  stamps,  &c.,_  and  further  by  means  of  a cement 
mortar  holder,  having  a jagged,  ridged,  or  wavy-shaped 
bottom,  as  well  as  by  means  of  hand  hammers. 

,832. — Bricks:  Von  Hunersdorff. — This  invention 
has  for  its  object  to  provide  bricks  or  blocks  for  building 
purposes,  capable  of  forming  a better  joint  with  one 
another,  in  the  structures  of  which  they  form  a part, 
whereby  such  structures  are  prevented  from  becoming 
distorted,  or  from  “settling"  in  process  of  erection,  and 
uniformity  in  their  joining  lines  is  ensured.  These  bricks 
are  formed  with  projecting  bands  or  ribs  on  two  or  more  of 
their  sides  of  thickness  corresponding  with  the  distance 
which  it  is  desired  to  space  the  bricks  of  a structure  apart 
from  one  another,  such  ribs  being  formed  either  longi- 
tudinally or  transversely  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the 
brick,  according  as  it  is  to  be  placed  with  its  length 
parallel  to  the  front  of  the  wall  or  structure,  or  at  right 
ingles. 

20,149.— Wall  Composition:  //.  //.  Lake. — This 
ipecification  refers  to  a new  composition  for  covering  walls, 
iroduced  by  adding  glue  to  waste  sulphite  liquor, 
illowing  it  to  stand  until  all  resulting  changes  have  been 
•ompleted,  and  then  adding  sand,  ground  marble,  or 
-rised  slate,  wood  fibre,  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

414.— Artificial  Stone:  P.  A.  Moreau.—  This 
nvention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  variegated  or  veined 
irtificial  stone,  and  imitations  of  natural  marble.  The 
nventor  uses  any  suitable  cement,  plasters,  or  other 
:omposition  capable  of  being  mixed  into  a semi-liquid,  or 
iasty  form,  and  poured  into  a mould,  and  afterwards' of 
etting  sufficiently  hard  for  the  purpose  required.  As 
nany  different  portions  of  such  composition  are  prepared 
s may  be  required,  and  each  of  such  portions  is  coloured 
ith  any  suitable  colouring  material,  so  as  to  have  a series 
f portions  of  composition  coloured  for  each  shade  of 
olour  which  it  is  proposed  to  use.  Such  compositions  are 
hen  intermingled,  so  as  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
esired  colours  and  veining  of  the  natural  stones  to  be 
nitated.  The  mass  of  variegated  composition  thus 
reduced  must  be  allowed  to  set,  and  a block  or  other 
rticle  is  thus  formed,  veined  in  different  colours,  no: 
lerely  on  the  surface,  but  throughout  the  interior. 

171675-— Window  Sash  frames  : R . F.  Dampier.—Thii 
l,ent  relates  to  improvements  in  the  construction  and 
rangement  of  window  sashes  and  frames,  and  has  for  its  ob- 
ct  so  to  const  ruct  and  arrange  such  sashes  and  frames  as  to 
:onomise  their  cost  by  reducing  the  number  of  working 
ms  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  greater  efficiency  in  the 
cans  of  ventilation.  In  lieu  of  sash  weights  the  inventor 
is  a cord  at  each  side  of  the  window  passing  over  axle 
illeys  which  are  made  use  of  instead  of  the  ordinary  sash 
rd  pulleys.  These  cords  are  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
p sash  and  at  the  other  to  the  bottom  sash  in  such  manner 
at  when  the  one  sash  is  raised  the  other  is  lowered  and 
cc  versa.  Hence,  a double  current  is  ensured  when  the 
indow  is  opened,  no  matter  whether  it  is  the  top  sash  or 
lower  one  which  is  manipulated.  To  avoid  creating  a 
aft  underneath  the  bottom  sash  and  still  to  maintain  a 
rough  circulation  when  it  is  desired  to  open  the  window 
nply  for  ventilation  purposes,  a somewhat  deep  inside 
ing  is  formed  upon  the  window  sill  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
Horn  sash  being  raised  say  a couple  of  inches  before  any 
tual  opening  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  window.  The 
inlet  will  then  be  between  the  meeting  rails. 

8,145.— Plaster  : T.  Jones.— This  patent  refers  to 
at  is  claimed  as  an  improved  plaster  for  building  pur- 
ses, and  consists  in  a process  for  the  production  of  plaster 
mixing  together  shale  or  clay  (containing  or  having 
Jed  thereto  potash),  which  has  been  treated  with  dilute 
phuric  acid,  and  oven  calcined  gypsum  in  certain  stated 
iportions. 


Drains  and  Pipes.— 1,266,  P.  G.  Allday,  Door  Chain.- 

I, 295,  C.  Howatson,  Door  Handles. 

January  21.-1,315,  B.  Drake  and  J.  Gorham,  Prevent- 
ing freezing  of  Water  Pipes.— 1,351,  W.  Melville,  Pipe 
Joints.  — 1,357,  F.  Wilkins,  Set  Squares.  — 1,379,  C. 
Pickles,  Stoves  or  Ranges.  — 1,381,  G.  Josepby,  Air 
Moistening  and  Ventilating  Apparatus.  — 1,383,  T. 
Williams,  Door  Closer. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

20,380,  J.  Weeks,  Joints  for  “Sewer,"  Drains,  Gas, 
Water,  and  other  Pipes. — 21,960,  J.  Crosthwaite,  Rain 
Water  Pipes,  &c.— 22,580,  G.  Capewell,  Nail  and  Tack 
Driver  and  Puller.— 22,707,  J.  Craig  and  R.  Highet, 
Syphon  Discharge  Cisterns. — 22,790,  J.  Marshall  and  others, 
Cranes. — 22,841,  J.  Goodman  and  F.  Stone,  Tops  or  Guard, 
of  Chimney  and  Ventilating  Shafts.— 22,861,  J.  Holden, 
Damp  Proof  Bricks. — 22,892,  J.  Dean,  Water  Closets. — 
22,908,  J.  Horrocks,  Cisterns  for  Water  Closets.— 23,026, 

J.  Clarke,  Stays  for  Fanlights  and  Skylights,  &c.— 23,065, 
W.  Lane  and  A.  Abbott,  Syphon  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
23.142.  J-  Porter,  Sash  Fasteners.— 21,175,  F.  Mcllvenna 
and  others,  Sash  Frames,  Ventilators,  &c.—  23,181,  J. 
Hamblett,  Paving  Bricks. — 23,192,  J.  Blakesley,  Fireproof 
floors,  Roofs,  Girders,  Joists,  &c.— 23,376,  J.  Ablett,  Fire- 
proof Floors.— 23,413,  J.  Shanks,  Water  Closets  and  Water 
Supply  Apparatus  for  same.— 23,416,  G.  Maxwell,  Concrete 
Construction.— 23,439,  P.  Halliwell  and  J.  Hampson, 
Drawing  Smoke  from  Chimneys,  also  for  Ventilating 
Chimneys. — 23,444,  H.  German,  Herring-Bone  Stut  or 
Bridging. — 23,445,  J.  Sutton,  Chimney  Cowls. — 23,474, 
S.  Gruber,  Lattice  for  Use  in  Building  Arched  Roofs  and 
other  Constructions.— 23,564,  H.  Joly,  Lattice  Truss  or 
Girder  for  use  in  Building.— 23,638,  E.  & G.  Collier, 
Roofing  Tiles  with  a Rough  Surface. — 23,771,  A.  Browne, 
Bricks,  Blocks,  Ornaments,  Paving,  Paving  Tiles,  Arti- 
ficial Stone  and  the  Like  for  Building  Purposes.— 23,871 
A.  Rendle,  Glazed  Structures.— 23,982,  J.  Twyford,  Water 
Closets,  or  Water  Closet  Basins.— 24,044,  D.  Gill,  Method 
of  Isolating  Rooms  in  Private  Houses  and  other  Buildings. 

'893  : I2>  J.  Shanks,  Domestic  Water  Supply  Apparatus. 
— 157.  S.  Williams  and  G.  Wood,  Flooring  in  Iron  and 
Steel. — 160,  W.  Brierley,  Chimney  Tops. — 265,  F.  Martin, 
Chimney-Pots.— 425,  G.  Burge,  Cement  Kilns.— 484,  J. 
Brown  and  T.  Curry,  Making  Bricks,  Blocks,  or  Stones  for 
Building  Purposes,  without  Burning.— 616,  T.  Houghton, 
Sashes  and  Frames.— 637,  W.  Crook,  Brick  and  Tile 
Making  Machines. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

4.791.  T.  Bradbear,  Closet  Fittings.— 5,053,  A.  Ransome, 
Band-Sawing  Machines.— 5,291,  W.  Morton,  Ornamental 
Materials  for  Decorating  Walls,  &c.— 14,226,  G.  Martin, 
Glazing  Roofs  and  Skylights.— 16,752,  J.  Conley  and 
J.  Wolfe,  Brick  Kilns.— 18,178,  J.  Wade  and  Others 
Decorating  Tiles. — 21,932,  J.  Stutley,  Composition  Paint. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0 
Teak.  E. I.  ..load  9/10,0 
Sequoia.  U.S.ft.cu.  2/3 
Ash.  Canada  load  9/10/0 

Birch,  do 3.5/0  4/, 0/0 

fcim.  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir.  Dantsic,  &c.  1/10/0  3/10/0 

°3JC‘  d° Vo/o  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Fine,  Canada  red  a/10/0  3/10/0 

Lath.  D ntsic,  fath  

St.  Petersburg. . 

Deals.  Finland 
2nd  Sc  1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  .... 

Do.  2nd  yellow.. 


(.  ...  //■«,>«  y/iu/w 

Sssi“i-- zm° 


7/10/0  10/0/0 
7/10/0  8/0/0 
6/10/0  8/0/0 

0/10/0  14/10/0 
8/10/0  9/10/0 
■ 9/10/0 


White  Sea 
Canada,  Pine  1st 

Do.  do.  2nd  

Do.  do.  3rd  See. 

Do.  Spruce.  1st  8/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

, =nd  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/10/0 15/10/0 
Flooring  boards, 

" ’■  Prep. 


l/io/o  17/0/0 
ii/o/o  27/10/0 
15/0/0  17/0/0 
1/10/0  10/0/0 
i/10/0  1 1/0/0 


Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/4/9 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 
London 5/17/6 


- 6/0/0 


6/0/0  6/10/0 


Do.  Staffordshire. 

in  London 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  47/15/0  48/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  49/0/049/10/0 
sheets,  strong  . . 58/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 45/2/6  45/10/0 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/5 1 0/0/5J 


9/15/0  9/16/3 
9/17/6  1 0/0/0 


22/0/0  0/0/0 


0/8/0  0/14/0 
0/7/0  0/10/0 
0/3/6  0/7/6 


Other  qualities— 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Honduras,  ..Jtc 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
SL  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  ..  ,3  /0, 

o'  lUrkey  IOn  4/0/0  13/0/0 

R°se-.R‘° ,0/°/°  =0/0/0 

s££“  r-Kc  9,°'° 

mingo  . . 

Porto  Hi 


/4l 


St.  Do- 
..ft. 


Lea 

Spanish ton 

English  com. 

brands  

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards 

Pipe 

INC—  English 
VieiUe" 

tagne  22/10/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 92/5/092/15/0 

Australian 92/15/0  93/5/0 

English  Ingots . . 96/0/0  96/10/0 

®i*"ca 93/ 10/0  94/0/0 

Billiton  93/5/0  93/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19/7/6  19/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  27/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 26/10/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos. . . . . . 27/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pule 25/10/0  26/0/0 

Do.  brown  24/0/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 22/0/0  23/0/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  21/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 


Astlll  Ahh^BB°iTS-  |Sa*°Pl-— For  alterations  to  Canton  House. 

fe:.,.n>L for  Alfred  P.  Welch.  Mr- 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

anuary  16.— 910,  H.  Shelmerdine  and  R.  Holt.  Con’ 
ions  for  Sanitary  Pipes. — 929,  A.  Travis,  Fastening  and 
ding  Device  for  Doors.— 95^,  J.  White,  Warming  and 
itilating  Rooms,  &c.— 959,  F.  Ryan,  Roofing  Slates. 
anuary  17. — 999,  W.  Petty,  Combined  Automatic  Door- 
) and  Catch. — 1,032,  S.  Gedge,  Sash  Holders. — 1,058, 
Thiell,  Controlling  the  Draught  in  Chimneys. — 1,067,’ 
Iherson  and  H.  Crisp,  Tops  or  Guards  of  Chimneys  and 
itilating  Shafts.— 1,073,  A.  Ford,  Gully  Trap.— 1,075, 
Buchan  and  W.  Peters,  Preventing  Water  in  Pipes 
1 Freezing. 

xnuary  18. — 1,100,  J.  Blackburn,  Raising,  Lowering, 
taining,  Balancing,  and  Securing  of  Sashes  for  Windows, 
irs,  &c.— 1,103,  J-  Garnett  and  T.  Wilson,  Cramping 
idow  Frames,  Doors,  &c. — 1,114,  A.  Kent,  Sash  Fas- 
r.— 1,128,  W.  Thompson.  Process  and  Machine  fo: 
iucing  Ornamented  Wooden  Beadings,  Mouldings 
eers,  &c. — 1,150,  C.  Atlee,  Window  Fasteners. — 1,153 
-arel  and  W.  Davidson,  Revolving  Fire  Grate. — 1,154 
immermann,  Cutter  for  Woodwork. 
nuary  19.-1,162,  M.  Syer,  Connexion  for  W.C.  Traps 
Pipes.— 1,169,  H.  Wright  and  W.  Smith,  Grates  of 
places.  — 1,184,  W.  Coke,  Self-Acting  Wedge  for 
dow  Sashes,  &c. — 1,187,  J-  Lomax,  Holder  for  Paint 
ihes,  &c. — 1,194,  J.  Hamblet,  jun.,  Roofing  Tiles.— 

. T.  Ryland,  Hinges. — 1,221,  S.  Wyand  and  L. 
amm,  Top  for  Smoky  Chimneys,  applicable  also  for 
dating  purposes. 
nuary  ■. 


,246,  W.  Edwards,  Gas  Lighting 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  23.— By  T.  Woods:  too  and  102,  High-st., 
Hounslow,  and  Factory,  f.  in  1 Lot,  1,440/. 

January  24.— By  E.  &>  H.  Lumley : 7,  St.  James’s-st., 
S'; fi,  area  2,000  ft.,  12,000/.— By  Fairlrother, 
Ellis,  Llark,  Co.  : Nos.  25,  26  and  87,  Cornhill,  f.,  area 
1,950  ft.,  90,000 /.  ; No.  24,  Cornhill,  f.,  area  550  ft., 
23,500/.  ; f.g.r.  of  35/.,  Camberwell-rd.,  Camberwell,  with 
reversion  111  11  yrs.,  1,505/.  ; 1 to  23,  Dame-st.,  Islington 
u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  69/.,  r.  856/.,  6,830/.  ; 39  to  52,  Dame-st. 
u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  10s.,  r 577/.,  4,47o/.  ; 4 t0  10  (even) 
Linton-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  180/.,  1,405/.  ; 1,  Linton- 
st.,  u.t.  43  yis.,  g.r.  2/.  5s.,  r.  34/.  ; and  an  i.g.r.  of  50/., 
u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  5s.,  1,040/.  ; the  letting  of  an  area  of 
500  ft.,  Shaftesbury-av.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  let  at  270/.  per 

January  25.— By  D.  Young:  168,  Lancaster-rd., 
Notting  Hill,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  50/.,  406/.  • 

з,  Nelson-sq.,  Blackfriars,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  48/.,  105/.- 

29,  Lorrimore-sq.,  Walworth,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  40/.’ 
350/.— By  Carey  and  Lewis  : Six  plots  of  f.  land,  Finchley- 
rd.,  Hampstead,  710/.  1 

January  26. — By  D.  Watney  Sons:  I.g.r.  01  112/. 

Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.,  1,270/. By 

/.  A.  Try  that l : 42  to  48,  Farnley-rd.,  NoVwood,’  f.,  2 505/ 
—By  H.  Oughton  &■  Son:  95,  Campden  Hil’l-rd. 
Notting  Hill,  f.r.  65/.,  1,120/.  ; 239,  Cornwall-rd.,  u.t.  70 
yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  40/.,  320/.  ; 51  and  53,  Southgate-rd. 
Hackney,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  12s.,  r.  105/.,  830/.  • 
no,  Downham-rd.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  6s.,  r.  48/.  qsc/  — 
By  Newbon&pCo.:  I.g.r.  of  36/.,  Elmore-st.,  Islington 

и. t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  630/.;  181  and  187,  King's-rd.’ 
Camden  Town,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  no/'  ' ’ 
35,  Romilly-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. 

355/.;  40,  42,  and  44,  Fonthill-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  6... 

'■  no/.,  710/.  ; 67,  Moray-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s!’ 

'•  34 1-<  3=o/.  i 49.  Hanley-rd.,  Hornsey,  f.,  r.  40/.,  590/.— 
By  C.  C.  and  T.  Moore : 64  to  72  (even),  Brabazon-st. 
Poplar,  f.,  925/.  ; 18,  Addington-rd..  Bow,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.’ 
4/.  1 os. , 410/.  ; 123,  New-rd.,  Whitechapel,  f.,  800/.  • 
23  and  25,  West  Arbour-st.,  Commercial-rd.,  E.,  u t 7 A 
yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  51/.,  130/. 

January  27.— By  A.  Watson:  F.g.r.  of  55/.,  Laurence 

Pountney-lane,  City,  with  reversion  in  22  yrs.,  12,650/. 

By  Robert  Reid:  21,  Sidmouth-st.,  Gray's  Inn-rd.  f. 
655/.  ; 100,  Waterloo-rd,  Lambeth,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  no  g.r.  r! 
65/.  ; 860/.  ; 102,  Waterloo-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.' 74/. 
905/.,  92,  Waterloo-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  sold  privately  ’; 

3 and  4,  North-cresent,  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  two 
houses  in  Airdrie-pl.,  u.t.  9 yrs..  g.r.  20/.  10s.,  r.  210/. 
1,005/.— By  Jones,  Lang,  6p  Co.  : “ York  Villa,”  York-rd.  ’ 
Norwood,  f.,  1,400/. 

. for  freehold 


Wm.  Lunn,  architect.  Great  Malvern 

Tr^n^^c £x.8i8  I H.  Lovatt .. 

H , 5?" 2'8,°  W.  Kate*  

H.  Smith  Si  Son =,499  I R.  Thompson  ., 

• Accepted. 

Stabling  and  Lodges. 


i H.?d  a 


ucdu  n ami 

fcissr* «s»i  &***.*- 


& Son  £9i6 


963  I W.  Bate*  790 

• Accepted. 


BRISTOL.— For  the  St,Ceorge  Technical  School.  Mr.  F.  Bligli 

Bond  architect  L.verpool  Chambers.  Corn-st • 

Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  I..  Bernard.  St.  Stephen': 


H.  A.  Forse  

J.  Perkins  ' 

G.  Humphreys  .... 
Stephens,  Bastow  & 

Co 

Hatherly  Si  Carr  . . 

S.  W.  Williams 

G.  H.  Wilkins 

Cowlin  & Son  

W . Brock  & Son  . . 
W.  Church 

T.  H.  Brown 


Bale  & Westlake  . . £n 
Edwin  Clarke  .... 

K.  Wilkins  & Son. . 10 

E.  Walters 10 

J.  E.  Davis 10 

H.  J.  Kossiter  10 

J.  Perrott  10, 

C.  A.  Hayes* 10 

A.  J.  Heaven 10 

Love*  Waite  ....  ,0! 

I F.  Martin  10. 


• Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  three  cottages  for 
the  Bromley  Co-opertivc  Society.  No  quantities  6 

5;  P?y?e  1C -£6=7  I F'  K Duthoit £618 

W.  A.  Grubb 625  J * 


935^  ; 
34'- 


wKA?Dlf F'-F?,r  fi,r,eer£of  floor'  &c-  at  ncw  warehouse,  Atlantic 
Wharf.  Messrs.  Veall  & Sant,  architects,  Cardiff:— 

Fireproof  Floor. 

Dawnay  (accepted)  0 0 

Kiln  Floor  Joists. 

Dawnay  (accepted)  66  10 

Steel  Joists  to  Carry  Upper  Floors. 

G.  J.  Bcctlestone  2-0  _ Q 

Wales  and  West  of  England  Girder  Company  .'.  aaa  re  n 
Dawnay  (accepted)  ^ | ” 


. CORNWALL.— Accepted  or  Intants'  room,  addition  to  building 
in  course  01  erection  at  Wlutemoor,  for  the  St.  Stephen's  in  BranweU 
nrth°'—  B°ar^'  SamPson  Hill,  architect  and  surveyor,  Red- 
Waiters  & Gilbert o o 


[< Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F. 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r. 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; I.  for  leasehold 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  ,u,  UCr 
lances.— 1,250,  J.  Pullen  and  W.  Mann,  Gully  Traps,  annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  • sq  for 
■5=,  J-  Hartell,  Preventing  the  Freezing  of  Water  in  square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
s. — x,a53,  A.  Welsh,  Plug  or  Stopper  and  Tester  fo_  | yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


for 


ILLOGAN  (Cornwall).— Accepted  for  addition  to  school  at  Barn 
oose,  for  the  Illogan  School  Board.  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  architec 
nd  surveyor.  Redruth  :— 

Masonry,  Grc.—VJ.  Burnett  Lina  o o 

Carpentry.— E.  J.  Stoneman A159  o o 


ISFIELD  (Sussex) 

work  to  the  tower  of  St.  Mart 
architect,  65,  Chancery-lane,  London 


Accepted  for  restoration  and  additiona 
Lond * nC.-rCh'  I°hn  Rawlinson, 


Mason  and  Smith. — C.  F.  Bridgman,  Lewes 
Carpenter.  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier.  — C. 
Baan,  Isfiold .. 
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. Wright  & Sons £687  o I J.  W.  Harrison £ 

Lansdown  & Son 660  0 S.  & R.  Horion* 

II.  S.  & W.  Close  630  o | * Accepted. 

[All  of  Lincoln.] 


LONDON.-For  the  construction  ofaia-in.  stoneware  pipe  sewer, 
Colebrook-row  and  Halton-road  (about  1.150  yards),  for  the  V estry 
Mary.  Islington.  Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber,  Surveyor,  Vestry 


Hall.  U 
E.  Parry  . 
l-\  A.  Jack’ 


'.  '.  £796  16  8 j T.  Williamson  £ 

0.  616  15  5 Tlios.  Adams 

...  589  6 4 1 C._W.  Killingback  & 


LONDON. —For  the  making  of  carriage-way,  CIadsmuir-ro.nl. 
Upper  Holloway,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  Mr.  J. 
” --  It  Barber,  Surveyor.  Vestry  Hall.  Uppper  Street.  N. 

■■£445  o I W .Ilian.  Walker  .£.<54  >.8 

i -r-  son,  Hornsey*  339  15 

• Accepted. 


T..VVUI 


LONDON.— For  altcrat 
Wardour-street,  W.,  for  M 


11s  and  additions  t< 
Henry  Cole.  Mr 
. ......  John  Windsor 

.-•£*.38  


By  waters  & Sons  £2.38*  I Wilkinson 

Turner,  McKay  & Ashpole  2,340  Manley  & Son  • 

Shiers *.3>4  Lea  Bros 

Yardlev  & Son a.  >59 


Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 


SWANSEA.  — For  additions  and  alterations  to  Temple  Buildings, 
wan  sea.  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilson  and  Messrs.  Clendinning 
Moxham.  architects.  Swansea _ 

D.  Jenkins £450  Thomas  W atkins  & Co., 

■ 1 ..... Aim 


SWANSEA.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  residence,  Coed- 
icson  Estate,  Sketly,  Swansea.  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilson  and  Messrs. 
Clendinning  Moxham,  architects,  Swans 

Bennett  Bros ^ o“a  1 


• .£790  I Thomas  Watkins  & Co., 


,£650 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  C.  H.  (report  s 
— C.  S.  S.  (thanks  : \ 


iscment  columns).— J.  O.  R.  (we  published  the 


by  tl 


LONDON.— Accepted  for 
gate,  S.W.  Messrs.  R.  C 
surveyor 


Perry  & Co £7,* 


I.ON DON. —Accepted  for  residential  mat 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.  Messrs.  K.  C.  Glei 
Sons,  surveyors.  . 

Perry  & Co £*3.  >3*  ° « 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  business  premises.  No 
05a.  Euston-road.  N.W.  Mr.  Thomas  Durrans.  architect.  44.  k pper 

KKr'.'A £•■  .«,:)■  i;.u,.  £v‘: 

Myring  & Co 1.180  1 J-  Carmichael 

Hearing  & Son  995  J H.  C.  Chftou 

W.  ...  mas  9*9  I 


11  (accepted)  . . 


LONDON.— For  works  necessary  in  underpinning  the 
nr  All  Saints'  Church.  Blenheim  Grove.  l’cckham.  Messrs,  inskipp 
and  Mackenzie,  architects.  5 Bcdford-row.  W C :- 

Ansell £-9'  Lirk  At  Randall 

Colls  Sc  Sons =85  Parker. 


.•£*38 
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Recent  Work  at  Orvieto  Cathedral. 

HE  building  oi  Orvieto 
Cathedral,  the  design 
of  which  has  usually 
been  assigned 
to  Lorenzo  MaTtani 
of  Siena,  was  an 
event  which  excited 
immense  enthu- 
siasm among  the 
inhabitants,  as  we 
may  judge  not  only 
from  the  records  of  the  time,  but  from  the 
mere  fact  that  only  about  seven  or  eight 
years  after  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion stone,  a very  short  time  for  cathedral 
building  in  those  days,  the  building 
was  so  far  advanced  that  mass  was  said 
in  it  at  a provisionally  erected  altar,  in  1298. 
The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  plan  perhaps 
bears  testimony  also  to  this  eager  deter- 
mination to  have  a cathedral  as  quickly  as 
possible,  after  the  ambitious  idea  first  dawned 
on  the  Orvietans.  The  cathedral  was  thrust 
in ; as  space  could  be  found  for  it  at  the 
moment,  and  squeezed  in  to  fit  the  lines  of 
the  available  site ; the  two  transepts,  one 
narrower  than  the  other,  taking  an  oblique 
line,  the  left  hand  transept  (looking  from  the 
nave)  sloping  off  at  an  angle  towards  the  choir 
end  of  the  building,  and  the  crossing  arch  being 
carried  obliquely  across  the  end  of  the  nave.  To 
approach  this  difficulty  conveniently  the  left 
hand  columns  of  the  nave  arcade,  in  the  last 
two  or  three  bays,  are  slightly  advanced  so  as 
to  lead  up  gradually  to  the  skew  position  of 
the  crossway  arch.  The  eagerness  of  the 
Orvietans  to  beautify  their  cathedral  was 
shown  a century  and  a half  later,  when, 
hearing  that  a certain  gifted  painter,  known  as 
Fra  Angelico,  was  for  three  months  at  liberty 
from  his  work  elsewhere,  they  promptly  se- 
cured him  for  that  period  and  got  him  to  paint 
the  ceiling  of  one  transept  with  as  much  as 
could  be  done  in  the  time,  figures  of  Christ  and 
the  Prophets,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  work  until 
a greater  painter,  Luca  Signorelli,  half-a- 
century  afterwards,  made  the  place  famous 
for  ever  in  the  annals  of  painting  by  his  pic- 
tures of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment. 
A less  well-directed  enthusiasm  in  the  six- 
I teenth  century,  still  in  the  desire  for  what  at 


the  moment  was  supposed  to  be  artistic  per- 
fection, would  have  led  to  the  recasing  of 
the  whole  building  with  a Renaissance  over- 
lay, but  fortunately  this  was  not  carried  far 
enough  to  obliterate  all  the  original  work. 

The  succession  of  five  small  side  chapels 
in  the  shape  of  apses  along  either  wall  of  the 
nave  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  plan, 
especially  in  the  way  these  are  arranged,  not 
centrally  with  each  of  the  six  bays,  but  so 
that  one  jamb  of  each  apse  is  opposite  a pier 
of  the  arcade,  and  the  other  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  bay.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  this  very  unarchitectural 
arrangement. 

The  building  is  an  exceptionally  pro- 
nounced example  of  the  very  Italian  ten- 
dency to  concentrate  the  chief  exterior 
architectural  display  on  the  entrance  fagade 
of  the  church.  At  Orvieto  there  is  really 
hardly  any  architectural  treatment  worth 
mentioning  except  on  this  facade.  The  rest 
(and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  interior  of 
the  nave  walls)  is  a dreary  expanse  of 
masonry  in  stripes  of  alternating  light  and 
dark  colours,  with  windows  stuck  in  at 
intervals.  The  fagade  is  a tour-de- 
force of  decorative  treatment  of  a rich 
and  most  minute  kind ; one  may  notice 
especially  the  minute  geometrical  inlay 
within  the  hollows  of  the  twisted  columns 
of  the  doorways.  But  in  general  the  effect 
is  not  of  the  highest  stamp  architecturally. 
It  has  too  much  the  look  of  furniture,  of  a 
cabinet  front  on  a great  scale,  the  work 
having  a framed  and  panelled  appearance 
at  variance  with  the  idea  of  building 
work  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
The  arcade  carried  across  half-way  up 
the  front,  with  its  deeply  recessed  arches, 
is  the  best  architectural  feature.  The 
rose  window  tracery  is  not  well  designed, 
the  outer  portion  of  the  tracery  looking  as  if 
the  cusped  divisions  sprang  out  of  the  jamb 
inwards,  instead  of  radiating  outwards 
towards  it.  There  is  a curious  eccentricity, 
too,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  arches  of  the 
three  great  doorways  are  sprung,  not  from 
the  large  and  elaborate  cornice  which 
is  the  crowning  of  the  piers,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  be  the 
impost  line,  but  from  a subsidiary  small 
string  two  or  three  feet  above  it.  The  device 


looks  as  if,  after  the  main  string  had  been 
worked  and  set,  it  was  found  the  arches 
would  not  rise  high  enough,  and  the  addi- 
tional string  course  was  inserted  to  avoid  to 
some  extent  the  appearance  of  what  is 
really  a stilt  of  the  arches.  Probably,  how- 
ever, it  was  deliberately  intended,  as  there  is 
a nearly  similar  treatment  at  Siena.  At  all 
events,  the  architectural  effect  is  not 
good.  The  best  point  in  the  whole 
fagade  is  the  sculpture  decoration  of  the 
great  pilaster-like  spaces  between  the  door- 
ways ; not  only  for  the  interest  of  the  work 
itself,  but  as  an  example  of  the  proper  placing 
of  bas-relief  sculpture  of  this  kind,  where  it 
can  be  seen,  instead  of  placing  it  in  some 
position  aloft  where  half  its  detail  is  lost. 

The  cathedral  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
sadly  neglected  state  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  for  when  MM.  Benois, 
Resanoff,  and  Krakau,  the  three  Russian 
architects  who  have  produced  the  best 
illustrative  work  on  the  building,  first  visited 
it  in  1842,  they  found  the  interior  covered 
with  so  thick  a layer  of  dust  that  the  frescoes 
and  decorations  could  not  be  seen,  and 
obtained  official  permission  to  wash  it  down 
with  clean  water.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
“ restoration  ” operations  were  of  as  harm- 
less and  beneficial  a nature  as  this. 

Recently  a good  deal  of  repairing  work  has 
been  done  at  the  cathedral,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  timber  roof  ot  the  nave,  which 
was  found  to  be  in  such  a decayed  condition 
that  its  renewal,  piece  by  piece,  was  con- 
sidered a necessity. 

Before  further  describing  what  has  been 
done,  we  may  mention  that  the  recent 
examination  of  the  building  and  its  records, 
in  preparation  for  this  work,  has  led  to  a re- 
consideration of  the  theory  as  to  who 
was  its  original  designer;  and  that  Signor 
Zampi,  the  architect  in  charge  of  the  repairs, 
has  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  Arnolfo  di 
Cambio  was  the  first  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral, usually  associated  with  the  name 
of  Lorenzo  Maitani  only.  Part  of  the 
evidence  for  this  consists  of  two  ancient 
drawings  on  vellum,  preserved  in  the  Museo 
deirOpera,  the  older  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  and  the  design  shown 
in  the  second  and  later  one  seems  to  be 
worked  out  from  this.  There  are  other  inci- 
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dents  in  the  building  itself,  vestiges  of  the 
commencement  of  an  earlier  building  which 
point  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  known 
that  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  who  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  first  work  of  the  Florence 
Cathedral,  was  well  known  in  Orvieto,  and 
was  actually  there  at  the  time  when  the 
scheme  for  the  cathedral  was  first  discussed 
in  the  town. 

The  cathedral,  internally  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally, was  practically  completed  by  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  apse  was  decorated  with  fresco  paintings 
depicting  the  life  of  the  Virgin  ; the  central 
window  and  those  at  the  sides  of  the  apse 
were  adorned  with  stained  glass,  and  the 
whole  choir  with  fresco  paintings;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  work  the  taste  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had,  so  to  speak,  left  its 
impress  on  the  Gothic  character  of  the  church. 

When  in  1527  (after  the  pillage  of  Rome) 
Clement  VII.  took  refuge  at  Orvieto,  some 
modifications  were  projected  in  the  internal 
decorations  ; and  later  on,  in  1537,  when  the 
Rites  of  Rome  had  become  general  in  the 
churches  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Paolo  III. 
ordered  the  choir  to  be  transferred  to  the 
apse  and  the  crypt  to  be  closed. 

As  a consequence  of  these  innovations 
suggested  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
rite,  an  architect  of  the  day,  Ippolito  Scalza, 
conceived  the  idea,  as  before  mentioned,  ot 
transforming  the  church  entirely  into  a build- 
ing in  the  Renaissance  style.  Scalza,  born  in 
1532,  at  Orvieto,  had  studied  under  Michel- 
angelo; he  was  eminent  as  a sculptor  and 
an  architect,  and  became  director  of  the 
works  of  the  cathedral.  He  developed  a 
large  scheme  for  the  redecoration  of  the 
church  on  classical  models;  and  even  com- 
menced its  execution.  From  his  existing 
sketches  we  find  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
introduce  Ionic  columns  into  the  piers  of 
the  side  aisles,  to  turn  the  Gothic  arched 
windows  into  rectangular  openings,  and  to 
decorate  the  chapels  with  marble ; but  on 
account  of  the  cost  stucco  was  used  instead. 
Thus  the  chapels  were  adorned  with  stucco 
work  and  painted  decorations  from  the 
drawings  of  Scalza  and  of  Raffaello  de 
Montelupo.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
project  was  not  carried  out,  though  there  are 
still  a great  many  details  in  the  cathedral 
which  are  due  to  Scalza,  such  as  the  splendid 
organ-case  and  various  statues  ; and  there  is 
in  the  Museo  dell’Opera,  together  with  the 
plan  for  the  transformation  of  the  cathedral, 
a design  of  a campanile  by  Scalza  himself, 
which  is  not  without  a certain  grandeur  of 
style. 

The  restoration  committee  went  into  their 
work  with  the  view  of  remodelling  the 
building  in  conformity  with  the  older  plan 
and  destroying  the  modern  modifications. 
This  policy  was  inaugurated  by  Sigr.  Leander 
Mazzocchi,  secretary  of  the  works;  the 
treasurers,  Giacomo  Bracci  and  Sante  Felici 
pursued  it  with  renewed  vigour,  and  the 
final  impulse  was  given  by  the  present 
chairman  of  the  administration,  Carlo  Franci, 
who,  from  the  year  1880  down  to  the  present 
day,  has  laboured  in  conjunction  with  the 
architect,  Zampi,  and  the  historian,  Furni,  in 
restoring  to  the  monument  its  ancient  design. 
Thus  the  walls  have  all  been  divested  of 
Scalza' s stucco  decorations.  The  painting  of 
one  chapel  has  been  executed  as  a trial  for 
the  decorations  of  the  rest  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed the  result  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory); the  windows  have  received  their 
stained  glass,  while  the  fantastically  stained 
talc  plates  (a  feature  :of  the  Cathedral  of 
Orvieto)  have  been  reinstated  and  the  roof 
has  been  reconstructed. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  recent  work  con- 
sists in  the  treatment  of  the  roof.  This  roof 
is  supposed  to  date  from  13091  though  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence  it  evidently  was 
not  in  a very  solid  condition,  as,  from  a 
document  of  the  year  1416,  we  learn  that  an 
artisan,  named  Marretta,  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  reconstruction  of  it.  At  the  present 
time  the  old  timbering  was  found  completely 
out  of  order  when  the  work  of  restoration 
was  started  in  1881.  In  1867,  by  the  care  of 
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the  “ Ufficio  del  Genio  Civile  ” ot  Perugia, 
preliminary  studies  had  been  commenced 
which  were  afterwards  used  as  a basis  for 
compiling  the  general  scheme  of  repair. 
Unexpected  difficulties  were  met  with  in 
the  course  of  the  realisation  of  this 
work,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about 
the  cancelling  of  the  Government  contract, 
but  these  were  eventually  got  over  and  the 
work  of  demolition  and  rebuilding  was 
allowed  to  proceed  with  regularity  up  to 
October,  1886,  when  the  woodwork  was 
finished  and  followed  by  the  decoration, 
which  was  also  brought  to  an  end  shortly 
afterwards,  and  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  now 
professes  to  be  a representation  of  the 
original  work  as  it  was  before  its  decay. 

The  roof-principals  were  renewed  one  by 
one,  and  Signor  Zampi  considers  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  reproducing  everything 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  only  one 
occasion  when  he  departed  from  the  original 
work  was  in  lining  with  copper  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cornices,  and  replacing  the 
terra-cotta  tubes  between  the  small  columns 
by  copper  tubing  to  carry  off  the  water  from 
the  walls. 

The  work  has  only  cost  the  moderate  sum 
of  200,000  francs  (8,000/.).  Many  more 
details  are  still  awaiting  completion,  and  will 
in  time  be  attended  to  ; though  none  of  such 
importance  as  the  repair  of  the  roof,  which 
was  a matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and  has 
been  carried  out  with  commendable  care  and 
energy.  Whether  this  replacing  of  a decaying 
timber  roof  by  a new  one  giving  an  exact 
reproduction  of  it  is  so  satisfactory  a solution 
of  the  difficulty  as  Italian  critics  seem  to 
think,  may  be  a question  ; but  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  roof-timbers  had  to  be 
renewed  to  put  the  building  in  a sound  con- 
dition, and  no  doubt  Italian  opinion  at  the 
present  day  would  be  in  favour  of  imitating 
the  old  design,  and  even  regard  the  imitation 
I as  of  equal  interest  with  the  original.  In 
' England  we  might  take  a different  view. 


COMPOSITION  OF  ANCIENT 
MORTAR. 


URING  the  past  summer  the  writer 
has  had  further  opportunities  ol 
extending  his  inquiry  respecting 
the  chemical  composition  of  the 


mortar  existing  in  our  old  abbeys  and  castles.. 

The  present  paper  contains  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  seven  specimens  of  old- 
mortar,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a graphic  and1 
practical  comparison,  a specimen  of  modern- 
jerry  mortar  of  very  inferior  quality  from  the- 
neighbourhood  of  Frimley.  This  sample  had. 
been  sent  for  examination  in  the  early  part* 
of  last  year  by  the  proprietor,  who  found  the 
walls  to  be  giving  way  and  suspected  the 
quality  of  the  mortar. 

The  analyses  of  the  several  specimens  were 
made  according  to  the  method  laid  down  in 
the  original  paper  published  in  the  Builder 
June  18,  1892,  and  the  photo-micrographs  of 
the  sand  were  prepared  as  before  by  the. 
writer’s  chief  assistant,  Mr.  Albert  Ashe— the- 
magnifying  power  being  the  same  for  all  the- 
illustrations,  namely,  twenty-five  diameters. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  review  the  chief, 
items  in  the  analyses. 

The  proportions  of  water,  combined  water 
and  volatile  matter,  do  not  call  for  special" 
remark.  In  the  Frimley  analysis  the  original' 
mortar,  which  contained  9 per  cent,  of  water, 
lost  at  2120  F.,  had  to  be  dried  before  being 
reduced  to  a powder  sufficiently  fine  for 
analysis. 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
figures  for  lime,  we  are  at  once  struck  with 
the  great  variation  ; the  mortar  from  Crow- 
land  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  contains  the 
highest  percentage,  41-50,  and  the  specimen 
from  Fountains  Abbey  the  lowest,  15-79,  but 
the  latter  still  contains  in  round  numbers 
twice  as  much  as  was  found  in  the  wretched 
jerry  mortar,  which  only  shows  8-31  per  cent, 
of  lime  in  its  present  dried  condition.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  quality  of  the 
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latter  was  condemned,  and  the  walls  had  to 
be  rebuilt. 

The  average  quantity  of  lime  in  the  seven 
specimens  is  25-95  per  cent.,  or  three  times 
that  found  in  the  Frimley  mortar.  Next  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  we  notice 
that  Fountains  contains  a remarkably  high 
percentage,  5-66,  then  comes  Whitby  with 
1-15,  while  the  remaining  specimens  contain 
practically  only  minute  quantities. 

In  the  original  paper  (see  Builder  for 
June  18,  1 892)  the  specimen  which  contained 
the  most  magnesia  was  that  from  the  leaning 
tower  of  Caerphilly  Castle,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, the  figures  being  1-87,  while  the  mortar 
was  regarded  as  of  undoubted  durability 
and  tenacity. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  of  the  seven 
specimens,  the  mortar  from  Fountains  and 
Whitby,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  put  for- 
ward, is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  being’of 
the  best  quality.  In  reference  to  the  former 
of  these  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  lime  and  magnesia  suggest 
that  the  mortar  used  in  building  Fountains 
Abbey  was  made  from  magnesian  limestone 
(Dolomite).  The  wonderful  hardness  and 
lasting  character  of  this  mortar  are  practically 
shown  by  comparing  the  perfect  condition 

ol  the  pointing  with  the  decayed  state  of  the 
porous  stone,  especially  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Abbey  where  the  weathering  influences 
ot  alternate  rain  and  sun,  heat  and  cold,  would 
be  specially  experienced.  The  proportions 
of  potash  and  soda  do  not  require  any  special 
remark,  as  the  quantities  are  but  small  in  all 
cases. 

Nor  do  the  figures  for  oxide  of  iron  and 
I f'um‘nrau  .retlul,'e  comment,  except  to  point  out 
that  Whitby  contains  the  most  oxide  of  iron, 

3 5°.  and  alumina  I 'S5 , while  Fountains  con- 

tains the  least  oxide  of  iron  for,  and  alumina 

2'54,  the  proportions  of  iron  to  alumina  being 


reversed  in  these  two  specimens  in  a some- 
what marked  manner. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  small  in  all  the  specimens 
except  in  Tattershall,  where  the  figures  rise 

Carbonic  acid  varies  considerably  and  as 
the  proportions  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
proportions  of  lime  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  most  of  the  lime  now  exists  in 
the  state  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Chlorine,  as  we  should  expect,  occurs  in 
small  quantity,  Bolton  Abbey  having  the 
least  0-05,  and  Carisbrook,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  most,  38. 

We  now  come  to  the  figures  for  gelatinous 
silica  to  which  the  writer  attaches  great  im- 
portance when  determining  the  probable 
induration  and  tenacity  of  a mortar.  In  this 
respect  Whitby  stands  highest  with  S'2o 
while  Fountains  575,  Bolton  5-65,  and  Crow- 
land  5-01  come  next,  then  Barden  Tower 
4-bo,  Carisbrook  Castle  4-35,  and  last,  Tatters- 
liall  3-05,  which  is  the  only  one  that  contains 
less  than  found  in  the  bad  Frimley  mortar 
which  has  3-95. 

This  gelatinous  or  hydrated  silica  is  the 
active  constituent  in  Portland  cement,  and 
just  in  proportion  as  limestones  furnish  a 
lime  rich  in  this  constituent  so  are  they 
valuable  for  making  mortar  that  sets  quickly 
and  ultimately  becomes  specially  hard. 

Thus,  Dorking  grey  lime  when  freshly 
burned  contains  9 per  cent,  of  gelatinous 
silica,  while  good  Aberthaw  blue  lias  is  still 
richer,  containing  as  much  as  15  per  cent, 
and  as  a consequence  closely  approaches 
in  its  famous  building  properties  the  best 
Portland  cement  in  which  the  percentage  of 
gelatinous  silica  rises  to  20  or  21.  ° 

Indeed  when  good  Aberthaw  lime  can  be 
obtained  at  a low  rate  of  carriage  it  is 
probably  more  economical  than  cement. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  figures  for 
actual  sand,  the  last  item  in  the  analytical 


results,  and  in  doing  so  the  illustrations  may 
•je  usefully  at  the  same  time  compared, 
though  a few  words  respecting  these  will  be 
specially  added,  as  regards  the  variations  in 
size,  angularity,  and  general  character. 

It  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  Bolton 
Abbey  contains  tile  most  sand,  47-95  though 
Fountains  contains  almost  as  much  47-15 
Whitby,  too,  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
comparison,  is  very  similar  in  this  respect 
the  figures  being  46-55. 

Tattershall  Castle  follows  closely  with 
44-to,  accompanied  with  Carisbrook  c'astle 
having  4372.  ’ 

Then  there  is  a falling  off  of  nearly  io  per 
cent.,  Barden  Tower  having  only  32-95  while 
a still  more  marked  falling  off  occurs  in 
Crowland  Abbey,  which  contains  the  lowest 
quantity  of  sand,  and  the  illustrations  show 
us  that  it  is  also  the  smallest  in  size,  and  in 
all  probability  was  associated  with  the 
natural  limestone  from  which  the  lime  was 
made. 

If  we  include  the  figures  for  magnesia 
with  those  for  lime  and  then  calculate  their 
combined  relation  to  sand  in  the£:e  analyses 
vve  have  the  following 

Barden"01  COntains  1 Part  of  lime  0'34  sand. 
Carisbrook 
Tattershall 
Bolton 
Whitby 
Fountains 
Frimley 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  none  of  tile  old" 
mortars  does  the  proportion  of  sand  rise  in 
round  numbers  above  2 to  I ; whereas  in  the 
wretched  jerry  mortar  the  proportion  rises  to 
nearly  9 to  I of  lime. 

As  regards  the  illustrations,  taking  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed® we  may 
remark  that  Tattershall  is  clearly  a mixture 
of  two  different  kinds  of  sand,  the  greater 
portion  consisting  of  small,  sharp  grains  of 
good  quality,  and  the  remainder  being  some- 
what rounded  and  water  worn  ; on  the  whole 
a fair  specimen. 

Crowland  is  an  exceedingly  fine,  sharp 
uniform  sand,  very  different  from  any  of  the 
others  examined. *  1 * 3 * * 

Fountains,  Bolton,  and  Barden  are  so 
similar  in  general  size  and  character  that 
they  may  be  considered  together,  represent- 
ing a large  but  sharp  sand  with  rough  edges 
and  therefore  of  good  quality.  6 

the-thl*?iI Fountains,  being  smaller,  is 
1 -,,fTIeferred  ^or  building  purposes. 

Whitby  is  a mixture  of  large,  rounded 
grains,  interspersed  with  some  small  sharp 
ones  ; on  the  whole  not  a good  specimen,  so  - 
that  any  superior  goodness  in  the  mortar- 
must  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  lime  em- 
ployed rather  than  to  the  sand. 

Carisbrook  gives  us  an  almost  perfect 
exampie  of  what  a good  building  sand  • 
should  be  varying  greatly  in  size  and  form 
the  edges  being  very  sharp  and  the  general'' 
appearance  being  that  of  broken  quartz. 

Frimley  on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  an- 
instance  of  a sand  that  should  be  most 
carefully  avoided  by  builders,  for  it  is  coarse 
water-worn,  and  destitute  of  that  angularity 
so  essential  in  producing  a durable  mortar  — 
lor  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  those 
indentations  of  the  surface  which  always 
afford  such  a good  grip  to  the  lime.  Havin-r  - 
now  reviewed  the  characteristics  of  these 
specimens,  the  question  arises,  What  are  the 
general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the- 
analyses  ? 

1.  That  the  proportions  of  lime  have  been 
lound  to  vary  considerably,  and  that  a high 
percentage  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
superior  quality. 

2.  That  the  proportions  of  sand  have  also- 
been  found  to  vary  considerably,  and  that 
on  the  whole,  the  specimens  which  contained 
the  most  were  generally  of  superior  quality 
but  that  m no  case  did  the  proportion  of  sank 
to  lime  exceed  in  round  numbers  that  of 
2 to  I which  is  very  much  less  than  is  usually 
found  in  modern  mortar,  whilst  in  jerry 
mortar  it  is  often  as  much  as  9 to  r. 

3.  That  the  proportion  of  gelatinous  or 
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No.  9. 
Tattershall 
Castle. 

No.  10. 
Crowland 
Abbey. 

No.  IT. 
Fountains 
Abbey. 

No.  12. 
Bolton  I 

Abbey.  1 

1 

1 

No.  13. 
Barden  1 

Tower.  j 

Whitby 

Abbey. 

No.  15. 
Carisbrook 
Castle. 

No.  16. 
VIodern  Jerry 
Mortar, 
Frimley, 
Hants. 

Probable  date  of  erection,  about  A.D. 

1433 

1113 

1132 

1154  1 

1485 

1175 

1467 

1891 

Water  (lost  at  212  deg.  F.) 

Combined  water  and  volatile  matter  

•Lime 

Magnesia  

Potash  

Soda  

Oxide  of  iron  

Alumina 

Sulphuric  acid  

Carbonic  acid  

Chlorine 

Gelatinous  Silica,  soluble  in  alkali  

Insoluble  matters  (sand)  

142 

3 '64 

24 '33 

•27 

■24 

•14 

2 '50 

1 '25 

1 ’XS 

17  '26 

•15 

3 OS 
44-10 

1 '26 
2-76 

4i '5° 

'34 

•41 

•42 

2-65 

‘55 

3046 

-06 

5'01 

14-24 

2- 18 

3- S6 
1579 

5-66 

•23 

■17 

I’OI 

2.54 

"6o 

15-10 

•26 

S'75 

47-iS 

"74 

2 02 
23-86 
•25 
•14 
■15 

1 80 

-25 

"34 

16 -8o 

•05 

5-65 

47 '95 

1-84 

3- 89 
2973 

•64 

"97 

•53 

1-29 

•51 

■80 

2186 

19 

4- 80 
32-95 

2- 04 
2‘93 

20-38 

I'I5 

•23 

"33 

3- 50 

1-85 

•65 

1 1 ’95 
■24 

8 -20 

48 '55 

I '55 
3HI 

25 '44 

18 

■41 

•29 

132 

"33 

36 

1 3 26 

38 

4 '35 

43  72 

•40 

i-36 

8"3r 

79 

-24 

3-08 

■67 

•36 

1-26 

"12 

3-95 

79'25 

XOO'OO 

100-00 

100  "OO 

XOO'OO 

100,00 

100  00 

1 IOO 'OO 

XOO’OO 

r Lime  present  as  carbonate 

Lime  present  as  caustic 

*-  Lime  present  as  sulphate  •■•••• 

1 Lime  present  as  silicate  and  otherwise  ) 

2i'59 

•22 

■80 

38-29 

"22 

•23 

276 

11-30 

'55 

■42 

352 

21-04 

•33 

•23 

2-26 

26-93 

■22 

•56 

2 "02 

13-60 

-55 

-24 

5-99 

23-24 

■84 

•35 

i’ll 

i‘6o 
Not  done, 

•25 

f Not  calcu- 
\ lated. 

! =4-«3 

1 41 '50 

1579 

23-86 

29  73 

20-38 

25-44 

hydrated  silica  found  in  a mortar  is  a reliable  I tions  in  the  getting-up  of  the  report  are  an 
indication  of  its  durability  and  tenacity,  and  improvement, 
that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  this  con- 
stituent,  the  more  closely  will  such  mortar 
approach  the  character  of  cement. 

4.  That  in  the  examination  of  local  lime 
stones  as  to  their  suitability  for  building  pur- 
poses, the  relative  richness  in  this  gelatinous 
silica  should  be  specially  reported  upon. 

J.  H. 


NOTES. 

IHE  report  of  the  Chief  Officer  of 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  on 
the  London  fires  of  last  year 
treats,  as  usual,  solely  of  the 


THE  lecture  given  by  Dr.  Poore  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, on  “London  Fogs,  and  the  Lessons  to 
be  learnt  from  them,”  was  a very  interesting 
and  able  one,  but  he  appeared  to  be  regarded 
by  his  auditors  as  taking  too  pessimistic  a 
view  of  the  subject,  and  to  be  somewhat 
I visionary  in  some  of  his  proposals.  He 
: clearly  showed  that  there  was  a great  increase 
in  the  rate  of  mortality  during  the  long- 
continued  prevalence  of  fogs,  and  he  also 
demonstrated  that  the  really  dangerous  and 
fatal  element  in  a London  fog  is  the  dirt,  in 
the  shape  of  carbon  and  other  mineral 


treats,  as  usual,  solely  01  tne  | tne  snape  ui  lcuuuu 
laroe  amount  of  work  done  by  this  inade-  ; matter,  together  with  all  the  unwholesome 
quately- manned  force.  The  number  of  exhalations  of  a crowded  city  which  a 

actual  fires  which  had  to  be  attended  London  fog  of  many  hours  duration  holds  in 

c . . .c.  ti-10  nnmVipr  nf  rhimnev  its  embrace.  Pie  finds  that  the  worst  fogs 


was  3,146,  and  the  number  of  chimney 
fires  about  1,500,  both  large  figures,  espe- 
cially if  we  remember  the  number  ol  minor 
fires  to  which  the  Brigade  is  not  called.  Of 
the  fires  attended,  the  report  classifies  177 
as  serious,  a small  percentage  if  we  had  not 
misgivings  as  to  the  very  unsatisfactory 
system  on  which  this  classification  is  based. 
There  were  several  very  serious  fires  in 
January  and  November  which  called  for 

: Rrirrnrlf* tn 


its  embrace.  He  finds  that  the  worst  fogs 
of  recent  years  have  been  most  latal  in  the 
central  districts  of  London,  and  his  argument 
is  that  it  is  precisely  in  those  districts  where 
the  population  is  most  crowded  where, 
consequently,  the  air  most  quickly  becomes 
polluted  when  stagnant,  as  is  the  case  during 
the  prevalence  of  fog.  He  likened  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  London  under  such  circumstances  to 


Tanuary  and  November  wlncii  called  ior  triers  01  wrauuu  “imu  mu  u — - - 

meat  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Brigade-to  j that  of  gold  hsh  in  a globe  if  he  water  were 
such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  there  can  some-  | left  unchanged.  He  strongly  condemned 
times  only  have  been  about  too  men  avail- 1 the  growing  practice  of  building  Jngh 
r comripp  in  thp  metropolis  dwellings  in  towns  on  the  flat  system. 


Uiacb  umy  wciv>-  uv-v-x.  -- 

able  for  other  fire  service  in  the  metropolis 
at  hours  and  in  seasons,  as  it  happened, 
which  are  known  to  be  the  most  dangerous. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  surprising,  as 
Chief  Officer  Simonds  has  only  some 
700  firemen  at  his  disposal  for  the  protection 
of  a city  which,  according  to  Captain 
Shaw,  should  have  had  930  in  1872. 
In  1892  no  less  than  145  lives  were  saved  out 
of  fires,  forty  of  which  were,  however,  after- 
wards ’ lost  through  injuries  received. 
Twenty-four  lives  were  actually  lost  in  fires, 
and  three  firemen  were  killed,  which  makes 
sixty-seven,  the  total  number  of  fatal 
casualties.  The  number  of  accidents  due  to 
fires  is  not  reported,  excepting  as  regards 
members  of  the  Brigade,  among  whom  there 
were  ninety-two  cases  of  injuries.  Two 
cases  of  incendiarism  have  been  proved, 
about  1,900  fires  are  reported  as  due  to 
ordinary  carelessness,  and  about  250  to 
structural  defects.  That  nearly  one-third 
of  the  London  fires  should  be  simply  classi- 
fied as  due  to  “unknown  ’’  causes  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  amount  of  care  and  time 
given  to  research.  That  the  Brigade  should 
be  molested  with  497  malicious  calls  is  a dis- 
grace to  the  metropolis.  Until  the  option 
of  a fine  for  such  rowdyism  be  abolished,  the 
nuisance,  with  the  danger  thereby  incurred, 
will,  however,  probably  continue.  The  altera- 


dwellings  in  towns  on  the  flat  system.  Back- 
to-back  buildings,  he  said,  were  not  allowed 
to  be  built  in  London,  but  no  objection  was 
raised  to  the  piling  of  one  house  upon 
another.  It  might  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed 
that  there  was  no  analogy  (in  the  matter 
of  ventilation)  between  back-to-back  build- 
ings and  dwellings  in  flats  : in  the  former 
there  is  no  means  of  getting  a strong 
current  of  air  through  the  buildings  from 
front  to  back ; in  all  the  dwellings  in  flats 
which  we  have  ever  seen  there  have  been 
ample  opportunities  for  through  ventilation. 
Dr.  Poore  spoke  of  the  increased  use  of 
gaseous  fuel  as  likely  to  diminish  the 
impurities  of  the  air,  and  one  speaker 
advocated  the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  but  Sir 
Douglas  Galton,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said 
he  had  never  seen  his  way  to  advocate  the 
use  of  anthracite,  for  unless  the  combustion 
was  perfect  and  the  draught  good,  there 
was  the  serious  danger  of  getting  a back 
draught  of  carbonic  oxide  into  the  room. 
Dr.  Poore,  in  the  course  of  his  paper, 
expressed  the  view  that  fogs  were  on  the 
increase.  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  the  well-known 
meteoroloist,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
that  was  not  the  case,  but  he  admitted  that 
the  fogs  of  recent  years  were  much  dirtier 
than  those  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 


THE  judgment  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich,  last  Saturday,  in  the  im- 
portant case  of  The  National  Telephone 
Company  v.  Baker,  will  be  regarded  with 
general  satisfaction.  Even  the  telephone 
companies  can  have  no  reason  ultimately  to 
regret  a decision  which  forces  on  them  a 
metallic  circuit  as  the  only  cure  for  external 
disturbance.  Of  the  two  pleas  urged  by  the; 
defendant,  the  first,  viz.  : that  the  plaintiffs1 
might  so  defend  themselves  from  the  nuisance 
caused  by  the  defendant's  earth  return,  was 
held  to  be  bad  in  law  ; but  the  second  and 
more  technical  plea,  that  the  Leeds  Corpora- 
tion (who  are  the  real  defendants,  Mr.  Baker 
being  their  contractor),  were  working  the 
electric  tramways  under  statutory  powers, 
was  held  to  be  sound.  The  plaintiffs 
rejoinder,  that  they  were  bound  to  exer- 
cise their  powers  with  reasonable  care 
to  avoid  being  a nuisance  to  their  neigh- 
bours, was  also  held  to  be  sound, 
and,  therefore,  the  question  was  reduced  to 
the  one  of  evidence — whether  the  defendant  s 
“ single  trolly  system  ” was  as  good  a system 

as  could  reasonably  be  required  of  them.  The 

learned  judge  held  that  the  evidence  showed 
it  to  be  the  best,  yet  discovered,  but  that  less 
than  this  was  needed,  it  sufficed  if  their 
system  were  as  good  as  other  rival  systems, 
and  ot  this  he  had  no  doubt.  It  would  be 
intolerable  if  a company  should  be  required 
to  adopt  the  latest  invention  of  “ever-chang- 
ing, ever-advancing  scientific  discovery, ” 
under  penalty  of  being  held  liable  for  causing 
a nuisance.  The  grounds  of  this  decision 
will  hardly  give  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
decision  itself;  it  will  be  news  to  many 
people  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  a nuisance 
caused  by  a company  acting  under  statutory 
powers.  It  is  said  that  in  America,  where 
earth  returns  are  common,  the  electrolysis 
caused  by  the  currents  is  continually  rotting 
away  the  water  and  gas  pipes,;  it  seems  that, 
if  the  like  took  place  in  Leeds,  the  public 
would  have  no  remedy  but  to  insulate  their 
pipes. 


TWO  interesting  and  not  unimportant 
decisions  have  lately  been  given  in 
the  Law  Courts.  That  of  Macdonald  v. 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Working- 
ton  illustrates  once  more  the  rule  that  if 
contractors  with  their  eyes  open  agree  to 
perform  certain  work,  and  it  proves  to^  be 
more  difficult  and  expensive  than  they 
expected,  they  are  obliged  at  all  cost  to 
themselves  to  complete  it.  In  the  above 
case  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  make  a sewer 
for  the  defendants.  Finding  the  work  much 
more  costly  than  he  expected,  the  plaintiff 
asked  to  be  paid  the  sum  which  was  due  in 
respect  of  the  work  so  far  as  it  was  com- 
pleted ; but  no  certificate  had  been  given  by 
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the  surveyor,  nor  would  he  allow  alterations 
in  the  contract.  The  legal  rights  of  the 
parties  were  therefore  absolutely  clear ; the 
contractor  had  no  choice  but  to  complete 
the  work  at  any  cost.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
decided  against  his  claim,  as  it  was  certain 
to  do.  Once  again  we  repeat  that  if  in 
the  stress  of  competition  contractors 
will  undertake  work  without  taking  all 
points  into  consideration,  they  must  from 
time  to  time  find  themselves  in  difficulties. 
The  second  case  is  that  of  Smith  v.  Legg, 
which  raised  an  interesting  question  under 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  namely, 
whether  a building  which  has  been  com- 
pleted can  be  ordered  by  a district  surveyor 
to  be  altered  so  as  to  make  it  comply  with 
the  existing  law.  The  Court  held  that  the 
surveyor  in  giving  notice  after  the  building 
was  completed  was  too  late,  and  that  the 
requisite  notice  must  be  give  whilst  a 
building  is  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  quite 
clear,  as  Lord  Coleridge  pointed  out,  that,  if 
buildings  were  to  be  altered  .or  pulled  down 
after  completion  very  serious  loss  might  be 
inflicted  on  the  builder,  and  various  odd 
complications  might  ensue  if  the  building 
were  sold  or  the  builder  were  dead.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
a surveyor  must  go  about  his  district  with 
his  eyes  open,  but  when  the  notice  required 
by  the  thirty-eighth  section  has  not  been 
given  by  the  builder  it  is  his  default  which  is 
really  the  cause  of  the  late  notice  by  the 
surveyor  to  alter  or  pull  down,  and  in  a 
sense  the  builder  has  only  himself  to  thank 
for  the  loss  which  may  be  incurred.  How- 
ever, probably  the  balance  of  convenience 
is  in  favour  of  the  decision,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  altered. 


WE  have  received  a copy  of  some  corre- 
spondence which  has  just  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Levy,  M.P.,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  subject 
' of  patents.  In  the  course  of  his  letter,  Mr. 
Levy  draws  attention  to  the  following  among 
other  points : — 

“ The  granting  of  a patent  in  this  country  does 
little  more  than  give  the  patentee  a locus  standi  for 
litigation.  When  an  applicant  applies  for  protection, 
and  takes  out  his  patent,  although  there  may  be  a 
seore  of  patents  in  existence  covering  what  he  pro- 
poses, he  receives  no  information  or  warning  from 
the  Patent  Office  that  such  is  the  case.  In  the 
United  States,  c.n  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  five 
points  always  inquired  into  by  the  examiners  is  the 
patentability  of  the  invention,  which  among  other 
things  includes  the  question  of  novelty  ; and  the  fifth 
point  is  whether  the  claims  interfere  with  any 
pending  application.  The  examination  as  to  the 
patentability  of  the  invention  comprises  the  ques- 
tions : — 

1.  Is  it  an  art — i.e.,  a process,  machine,  manu- 
facture, or  composition  ? 

2.  Is  it  useful  and  important  ? 

3.  Is  it  new  or  improved? 

4.  Is  it  injurious  or  contrary  to  morality  ? 

In  determining  the  question  of  novelty,  the  exa- 
miner utilises  the  descriptions  of  prior  inventions 
pertaining  to  the  same  subject  in — 

1.  The  specifications  and  drawings  of  domestic 
and  foreign  patents. 

2.  Other  printed  publications  or  manuscript  digest 
of  the  same. 

3.  And  may  also  utilise  facts  within  the  knowledge 
of  employees  of  the  Office,  supported  by 
declaration,  the  search  being  more  or  less 
extended  according  to  the  complexity  of  the 
invention  and  the  antiquity  of  the  art. 

In  Germany  precisely  the  same  questions  are 
considered  and  reported  upon  by  the  examiners.'' 

Mr.  Mundella,  in  reply,  while  promising  that 
the  suggestion  should  receive  careful  con- 
, sideration,  points  out  that  its  adoption  would 
involve  a radical  change  in  the  principle  and 
policy  of  the  Patent  Laws  as  amended  by 
Parliament  in  1883,  and  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  legislation  of  this  nature 
being  undertaken  during  the  present  Session. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  subject  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  high  time  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  render  the  process 
of  protection  of  inventions  in  this  country 
more  simple  and  less  costly. 


THE  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Harris  Teall,  on 
the  “Natural  History  of  Silica,”  de- 
livered on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  London 


Institution,  if  not  comprehensive,  proved 
interesting.  He  commenced  by  explaining 
the  crystallographic  forms  usually  assumed 
by  silica  as  exemplified  by  a quartz  crystal, 
which  may  be  described  as  a hexagonal 
prism  terminated  by  hexagonal  pyramids, 
and  rough  methods  of  measuring  the  angles 
were  outlined.  Referring  to  the  origin  of 
quartz  crystals,  he  said  that  the  theory  so 
long  held — even  as  far  back  as  Roman  times 
— had  received  a substantial  check  in  com- 
paratively recent  years.  The  Romans  thought 
that  quartz  was  produced  by  the  congelation 
of  water,  but  M.  Daubree  had  artificially  made 
quartz  crystals,  and  had  shown  that  they 
were  formed  out  of  material  of  certain  com- 
position, in  the  presence  and  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  pressure,  and  moisture. 
M.  Daubr£e  enclosed  a glass  tube 
containing  some  water,  in  a steel 
cylinder,  which  was  then  hermetically 
sealed,  and  placing  the  whole  in  a furnace, 
heated  it  up  to  400  deg.  C. . On  opening  the 
cylinder  at  the  end  of  a week  it  was  found 
that  the  glass  had  quite  changed  its  character, 
it  being  then  composed  of  crystalline 
materials,  partly  in  the  form  of  minute  quartz 
crystals.  By  these  experiments  much  light 
had  therefore  been  shed  on  the  mode  of  for- 
mation of  crystalline  silica  in  Nature’s  labora- 
tory. The  'lecturer  then  drew  attention  to 
the  formation  of  certain  kinds  of  limestone 
by  the  accumulation  of  organic  remains,  and 
his  remarks  were  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  lantern.  Photos  of  the  sinter 
terraces  which  formerly  existed  in  New 
Zealand  were  thrown  upon  the  screen. 
Several  kinds  of  sponges  were  also  depicted, 
and  special  reference  made  to  those  which— 
like  Euplectella — form  their  skeletons  of 
silica,  or  strengthen  their  fleshy  framework' 
by  the  addition  of  siliceous  spicules.  Other 
organisms,  such  as  radiolarians  and  diatoms, 
were  well  illustrated  and  briefly  des- 
cribed. The  lecturer  remarked  that  the 
sponges,  radiolarians,  and  diatoms  re- 
ferred to,  obtained  their  silica  from 
the  water  in  which  they  lived.  The 
proportion  of  silica  in  the  ocean  was  com- 
paratively small,  but  although  a considerable 
quantity  of  this  was  daily  abstracted  by 
organic  agencies,  the  constant  waste  of  the 
land,  and  the  furnishing  thereby  of  a large 
amount  of  silica  in  solution,  to  the  sea,  com- 
pensated to  some  extent  the  amount 
abstracted.  The  occurrence  of  chert  in 
certain  geological  formations  was  alluded  to, 
and  Mr.  Teall  concluded  by  announcing  his 
recent  discovery  of  chert  containing  radio- 
laria  in  Mullion  Island,  off  the  Cornish 
coast.  We  must  confess  to  some  dis- 
appointment of  the  lecture  as  a whole.  Not 
a word  was  said  respecting  the  formation  of 
flint,  nor  of  the  agencies  whereby  that 
amorphous  form  of  silica  was  produced  ; of 
the  occurrence  of  silica  as  the  matrix  of 
certain  sandstones,  nor  of  the  sandstones 
themselves ; of  the  enormous  masses  of 
quartzite,  nor  of  that  quartz  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  granite  and 
similar  rocks;  of  “secondary”  quartz,  nor 
of  the  various  minerals  of  the  quartz  family. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  many  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  subject  were 
altogether  ignored  ; and  their  places  were 
occupied  by  rather  lengthy  illustrated  refer- 
ences to  the  scenery  and  formation  of 
Mountain  Limestone  and  to  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  of  Australia, — interesting 
matters  enough  in  their  way,  but  having 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  “ Natural 
History  of  Silica.” 


THOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  been  to 
Nuremberg  will  remember  the  chief 
Market-place,  with  its  " Frauen  Kirche”  and 
the  “ Schone  Brunnen,”  or  beautiful  fountain, 
and  how  the  picturesque  old  square  is  spoiled 
by  the  rows  of  wooden  booths  and  shanties 
which  disfigure  its  southern  side.  These 
miserable  market  stalls  were  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  were 
let  on  long  leases,  chiefly  to  members  of  the 
Butchers’  Guild.  The  Town  Council  has  of 
late  refused  the  renewal  of  the  old  leases, 


some  of  which  expired  at  the  end  of  last 
year  ; as  they  become  vacant  the  stalls  will 
be  permanently  removed,  and  the  square  will 
be  cleared  of  these  unsightly  erections.  The 
first  batch  will  have  disappeared  during  the 
present  month. 


FROM  the  Berliner  Philologischc.  Wochen- 
schrift  (February  4)  we  learn  that 
Madame  Schliemann  has  placed  at  Dr.  Dorp- 
feld’s  disposal  funds  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  a three  months’  further  excavation  on  the 
site  of  Troy.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  will  begin  his 
work  about  the  middle  of  April.  This  will 
prevent  his  usualcourse  of  peripatetic  lectures 
in  the  Peloponnese,  but  in  place- of  that  he 
.will  conduct  a party  of  archasologists  and 
students  in  a tour  through  some  of  the 
islands,  for  which  purpose,  as  once  before, 
a special  steamer  has  been  chartered.  The 
steamer  is  to  touch  at  iEgina,  Poros,  Delos, 
Mykonos,  Eretria,  Oropos,  Rhamnus,  Mara- 
thon,|and  Sunion.  Names  are  received  up  to 
March  1. 


IT  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Harewood,  his  mansion  in 
Hanover-square  is  about  to  be  sold.  The 
house  stands  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
square  ; it  has  an  extended  return  frontage 
together  with  a quarter-circular  bay  and  the 
stables  along  the  eastern  side  of  Harewood- 
place.  The  original  elevations  are  shown  in 
the  early  views  of  the  square,  looking  north- 
wards, by  Sutton  Nicholls,  of  1720  (first 
state)  and  1754;  Overton  (1727),  and  others. 
In,  or  after,  1776  Robert  and  James  Adam 
designed  and  erected  the  present  two  fronts, 
with  pilasters,  bay,  &c.,  for  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe.*  The  original  drawings  state  that  they 
were  to  be  covered  with  the  “Liardet”  stucco, 
the  invention  of  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  well-known  leading  case  of  “ Liardet 
v.  Johnson,”  the  brothers  Adam  being 
virtually  the  plaintiffs.  T.  Malton  published, 
in  1800,  a good  view  in  aquatint  of  the 
altered  west  front,  together  with  a companion 
illustration  of  the  red-brick  house,  recently 
demolished,  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Cavendish-square.  On  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe’s  death  the  house  in  Hanover-square 
was  bought  by  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood,  for  whom'  Robert  and  James  Adam 
decorated  the  interior  of  Harewood  House, 
in  Yorkshire,  designed  and  built  by  Carr. 
The  London  County  Council  schedule  the 
gates  at  the  top  of  Harewood-place  in  their 
present  Bill  for  the  removal  of  several  bars,, 
posts,  and  similar  obstructions  in  London. 


AN  attempt  on  a large  scale  seems  to  be 
in  process  of  organisation  for  provid- 
ing hotel  accommodation  for  exhibition 
visitors  at  Chicago.  This  is  the  “Andreas” 
hotel,  which  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  and  for-  subscribers  to  the 
“World’s  Fair  co-operative  bureau.”  It  is 
to  consist  of  a series  of  buildings,  each 
620  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  separated  by 
wide  courts  and  connected  by  skylights  and 
covered  ways  of  fireproof  material.  The 
buildings,  according  to  the  illustration,  are 
built  in  long  parallel  rows,  and  form  a kind 
of  huge  gridiron  over  a large  site  not  far 
from  the  exhibition,  and  connected  with  it  by 
railway  and  tram  sendee.  Unfortunately  we 
find  that  nearly  all  will  be  managed  “on  the 
principle  of  crowding  as  many  people  into 
a room  as  possible,”  with  a vague  “promise 
not  to  overcrowd.”  Probably  there  will  be 
a good  deal  of  overcrowding  all  over  Chicago, 
and  it  may  be  better  to  be  overcrowded  on 
economical  terms  than  to  be  overcrowded 
and  fleeced;  but  we  doubt  if  visitors  to 
Chicago  will  have  a very  comfortable  time  of 
it  under  either  system. 


WE  have  referred  more  than  once  lately 
to  the  extraordinary  incapability  of 
French  architects  and  writers  on  architecture 


* John  the  third  Duke,  we  believe,  the  eminent  book- 
collector,  who  succeeded  in  1755,  and  died,  unmarried,  in 
1804. 
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to  look  beyond  their  own  country.  A typical 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  last  volume  of 
M.  Planat's  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture," 
which  contains  an  article  on  the  important 
subject  "Pont,"  written  by  M.  Planat  him- 
self. In  this  article  illustrations  of  two  or 
three  of  the  Seine  bridges  are  given,  but  no 
mention  at  all  is  made  of  Rennie’s  great 
work,  London  Bridge,  unquestionably  in 
every  sense  a more  important  work  of  its 
kind  than  any  of  the  Paris  bridges.  But 
what  will  the  reader  say  when  we  tell  him 
that  in  this  article  on  " Bridges"  in  what  is 
intended  to  be  a first-class  and  comprehensive 
work  of  its  kind,  there  is  actually  no  mention 
made  of  the  Forth  Bridge ; and  not  only  so,  but 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  cantilever  principle 
of  bridge  building  at  all ! This  seems  almost 
incredible,  but  it  is  the  fact.  We  presume 
that  as  no  French  engineer  has  adopted  the 
cantilever  principle  in  a large  bridge,  it  is 
to  M.  Planat  as  good  as  non-existent.  The 
author  of  the  article  had  better  pay  a visit 
to  England  and  have  a look  at  the  Forth 
Bridge  ; perhaps  his  eyes  will  be  opened  a 
little  then. 


THE  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Standard  on  Tuesday  last : — 
" Lord  Grimthorpe,  by  whose  generosity  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  now  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  new  diocese,  has  been  completely 
restored  at  an  enormous  eost,  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  another  venerable  edifice  in  the  locality. 
The  old  church  has  been  in  a dilapidated  condition 
for  many  years,  and  the  offer  of  Lord  Grimthorpe 
has  been  gratefully  accepted." 

We  do  not  know  how  much  money  Lord 
Grimthorpe  spent  over  St.  Albans  Abbey, 
but  we  do  know  that  his  operations  on  that 
building  were  carried  .out  at  "enormous 
•cost  ” to  the  interest  of  the  building.  But  to 
the  average  English  public,  as  represented  in 
■the  average  newspaper,  the  giving  of  money 
is  the  one  thing  that  is  comprehensible. 
Whether  the  person  who  furnishes  the  funds 
-on  the  condition  of  treating  an  ancient  build- 
ing as  he  pleases  is  competent  to  treat  it 
architecturally  is  a question  that  would  never 
•occur  to  them,  or  which  they  would  put 
aside  as  entirely  secondary  and  of  no  conse- 
-quence.  Indeed,  such  is  the  apathy  and 
ignorance  on  such  matters  in  this  country, 
•that  we  may  be  thankful  there  are  not  a 
•dozen  wealthy  men  with  a craze  for  acting 
as  amateur  architects,  each  desirous  to  pull 
some  cathedral  or  church  to  pieces  at  his 
own  cost,  and  for  his  own  amusement. 
They  would  probably  all  get  their  own  way, 
and  be  commended  in  the  newspapers. 


WHAT  IS  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  HOW 
CAN  IT  BE  ADVANCED?* 

BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

Thf.  time  that  nearest  approached  the  present, 
as  far  as  architects  are  concerned,  was  some 
period  during  the  early  Crusades,  when  the 
Crusaders,  those  engaged  as  military  engineers,  and 
the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  some  of  the  clergy,  had 
seen  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  An- 
tioch, Syria,  and  Jerusalem,  besides  the  buildings 
of  the  other  countries  they  had  passed  through ; for 
if  we  have  not  seen  the  principal  monuments  of 
the  world,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  have  not  seen 
drawings  and  photographs  of  them.  The  Mediaeval 
architects,  however,  had  advantages  that  we  do 
not  possess  ; they  belonged  to  an  architectural 
age  in  which  a lofty  ideal,  religion,  had  to  be 
worthily  embodied  in  buildings, — I may  say  it 
was  a time  when  every  abstract  idea  was  at  once 
translated  into  a material  symbol.  At  that  time 
architecture  was  almost  the  only  safe  outlet  for 
the  thought  and  energy  of  those  laymen  who  were 
not  soldiers,  and  who  desired  to  exercise  their 
powers  without  being  burnt  alive.  I have  little 
doubt  that  the  religious  monuments,  besides  satis- 
fying the  ideal  of  the  day,  were  also  found  to  be 
valuable,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  the  sees 
or  abbeys  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  relic,  picture,  or  statue  that  a church 
enshrined,  which  worked  cures,  gave  good  luck, 
or  prevented  ill-luck,  was  doubtless  the  main 
attraction  ; yet  these  benefits  were  more  loudly 

* Being  the  third  Royal  Academy  Lecture  on  Architec- 
ture this  Session.  Delivered  on  Monday  evening,  J an.  30. 


proclaimed  and  more  strongly  vouched  for  by  a 
magnificent  building.  These  attractions,  combined 
with  a splendid  ritual,  must  have  drawn  multi- 
tudes ; the  bulk  of  whom  lived  in  hovels  in 
the  midst  of  squalor  and  penury,  but  spread  the 
fame  of  the  saint  and  of  the  building.  This 
popularity  must  have  brought  a large  income,  rich 
offerings,  and  valuable  legacies  ; and  the  very 
confluence  of  people  enriched  the  town.  How- 
ever much  the  people  of  those  days  were  actuated 
by  religious  motives,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
structure  itself  did  not  attract  many.  TheCathedrals 
and  Abbey  churches  are  attractive  to  us  ; we 
can  even  learn  from  them,  and  what  must  they 
have  been  w'hen  new,  strange,  and  marvellous — 
when  every  workman  was  anxious  to  see  what 
had  been  done  in  his  trade,  and  to  pick  up  what 
hints  he  could  ? Doubtless  the  magnificent  temples 
of  the  pagans  produced  like  effects,  for  besides 
bringing  more  sacrifices  and  gifts  to  the  divinity, 
or,  in  other  words,  enriching  the  temple  and  its 
priests,  the  pagan  temples  were  the  only  safe 
banks  of  deposit,  and  even  if  no  usury  were  gained 
from  the  hoarded  gold,  the  owner  showed  his 
gratitude  for  its  safe  keeping  by  costly  gifts  to  the 
temple.  In  the  present  day  the  value  of  archi- 
tecture as  an  advertisement,  is  only  understood  by 
publicans.  The  Medkeval  architects,  too,  of  the 
early  Crusades  were  like  the  rest  of  the  Western 
people,  barbarians,  who  could  not  copy  if  they 
would  ; but  were  overflowing  with  energy  and  new 
thoughts,  while  their  own  architecture  was  far 
below  the  monuments  they  saw,  in  construction, 
finish,  and  expression. 

The  architects  of  Christendom  have  got  very  far 
in  their  education  ; they  can  not  only  do  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  nearly  as  well  as  the 
original  builders,  but  could  with  ease  re-construct 
Caracalla’s  solar  cell.  You  may  perhaps  recollect 
that  yElius  Spartianus,  who  lived  about  297  a.d., 
said  “ that  the  architects  of  his  day  affirmed  that 
this  solar  cell  could  not  then  be  built  in  the  way 
it  was  done,  for  it  is  said  that  the  upper  lattice- 
work  is  of  brass  or  copper,  to  which  the  whole 
roofing  is  trusted  ; and  that  so  great  is  the  span 
(about  76  ft.)  that  learned  mechanicians  would 
deny  that  they  were  able  to  construct  it.”  Our 
architects,  too,  could  paraphrase  any  style  that 
there  was  a sufficient  demand  for,  in  such  a way 
that  it  could  hardly  be  told  whether  the  building 
were  old  or  new,  and  you  must  recollect  what 
Michelet  said,  that  "Gothic  could  only  be  done 
by  celibates  fired  with  religious  enthusiasm  ; ” 
there,  however,  their  capacity  apparently  ends. 

The  sudden  abandonment  of  the  proper  study 
of  architecture  at  the  dawning  of  the  Renaissance 
partially  accounts  for  this,  for  the  immense  gap 
now  to  be  bridged  over— that  is,  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  Gothic  to  the  present  day — wants  at  least 
a whole  century  of  attempts,  by  properly  educated 
men  of  genius,  before  it  can  be  expected  to  be 
bridged.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  too,  is  adverse  to  the 
expression  of  abstract  thoughts  by  symbols  or 
concrete  forms,  while  the  necessary  and  unneces- 
sary unsightliness  of  so  much  around  us  makes 
the  task  still  more  difficult. 

Architects  have  adhered  to  Nature’s  ways,  that 
is,  to  try  and  make  most  things  shapely,  while  the 
age  is,  I think,  necessarily  indifferent  to  shapeli- 
ness ; for,  as  I have  so  often  pointed  out,  directly 
you  have  a new  weapon  you  want  to  use  it,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  first  rude  weapon  has  brought 
increased  spoil  and  leisure,  that  there  is  time  or 
inclination  to  beautify  it.  The  engineers,  on 
the  contrary,  after  having  taken  up  construction  at 
the  point  where  the  architects  abandoned  it,  have 
worked  at  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  for  utility 
alone  ; so  that  with  those  new  but  powerful 
materials,  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  they 
have  carried  construction  beyond  the  very  dreams 
of  ancient  madness,  but  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  the  shapeliness  of  the  objects  they  con- 
struct. I was  once  amused  by  an  engineer 
declaring  with  the  greatest  pride  to  a body  of 
architects  "that  his  profession  was  absolutely 
indifferent  to  how  anything  looked  ; their  aim  was 
to  make  the  structure  answer  its  purpose,  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  material  consistent  with 
safety,”  and  that  “they  never  wasted  a thought 
on  anything  else”  ; yet,  in  spite  of  this,  they  have 
occasionally  stumbled  into  producing  sightly 
structures.  It  is  mainly  from  this  consideration 
that  I said  we  may  possibly  fall  into  the  proper 
shapeliness,  by  following,  as  far  as  we  can, 
Nature’s  methods. 

If  an  investigation  into  the  construction  of  former 
buildings  was  not  wanted  to  show  us  how  it 
affected  their  shape  and  appearance,  my  remarks 
on  construction  would  be  brief.  I should  say,  you 
have  at  hand  a current  construction  that  you 
understand  and  use  for  common  purposes,  or  may 
understand,  if  you  take  the  trouble.  To  use 


deceased  construction  is  pedantry.  Former 
architects  used  the  best  form  of  construction  they 
knew  or  could  invent,  and  so  should  you. 

There  is  no  building  that  you  will  ever  have  to 
erect  whose  largest  space  an  iron  girder  will  not 
span,  and  with  concrete  you  may  m^ke  an  incom- 
bustible roof  or  floor — at  least  one  that  cannot  be 
burnt  from  the  top.  The  Roman  groined  vault 
was  not  beautiful,  not  even  interesting,  except 
from  a constructional  point  of  view ; nor  were 
Gothic  groins,  until  you  got  complex  ones  made 
for  appearance  sake,  like  those  at  the  Cathedral 
at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  If  it  be  said  that  there 
might  be  cases  in  some  lands  inhabited  by 
savages,  where  you  could  get  neither  iron  nor 
steel,  and  where  ballast,  coke,  and  Portland 
cement  were  unknown,  I say  a problem  is  pro- 
posed that  seems  to  me  like  the  one  given  me  to 
solve  in  my  childhood  : — 

“ If  all  the  land  were  paper, 

And  all  the  seas  were  ink, 

And  all  the  trees  were  bread  and  cheese, 

What  should  we  do  for  drink  ? ” 

It  is  time  enough  to  think  of  solving  this 
problem  when  we  meet  with  it. 

In  early  times  the  materials  mostly  determined 
the  construction  ; the  main  in-door  occupations 
and  the  climate  the  shape.  The  early  Greeks, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Asia  Minor, 
probably  lived  near  forests,  and  timber  was 
therefore  plentiful,  and  they  used  it. 

The  improved  cottage  or  hut  was  probably 
an  oblong  chamber,  and  had  an  enclosed  porch 
at  the  front,  for  the  enjoyment  of  shade  and  the 
refreshing  air ; the  porch  was  formed  by  the 
projection  of  the  side  walls,— and  I use  the  word 
“ walls”  as  we  speak  of  “ wooden  walls,” — with 
the  roof  running  over  it  ; if  the  space  between  the 
outer  walls  was  very  wide,  the  squared  lintel 
running  from  side  to  side  probably  sagged  with 
its  own  weight,  and  so  a couple  of  tree  trunks 
had  to  be  put  under  it  to  support  it  and  its  load  ; 
while,  to  shorten  the  bearing  between  them,  a 
block  or  cap  was  put  on  the  top  of  each  trunk. 
As  the  dwellers  in  the  cottage  got  better  off,  and 
their  family  more  numerous,  an  open  verandah 
was  made  all  round  the  cottage.  These  two 
forms  were  the  main  types  of  the  temples  ; the 
first  was  called  “in  antis,”  and  the  second 
"peripteral.”  The  ends  of  the  cross-beams  of 
the  roof,  projecting  a trifle  over  the  lintel,  were 
eventually  carved  into  triglyphs,  and  the  metopes 
were  left  open  for  light  and  ventilation.  We 
know  this  was  the  case  in  the  early  temples,  for, 
when  Iphigenia  was  in  Tauris,  and  fled  with 
Orestes,  they  smuggled  out  the  idol  of  Diana  by 
the  metope.  The  mutules  were  the  ends  of  the 
rafters,  which  were  balks  of  timber  laid  almost 
close  together. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  Greeks  knew  the 
arch,— the  first  mention  of  the  arch  is  said  to  be 
by  Aristotle  ; but  if  they  did  know  it,  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  were  such  idiots  as  not  to  use  it, 
for  to  get  up  a stone  architrave  into  its  place  an 
inclined  plane  of  earth  had  to  be  made,  and  then 
the  architrave  had  to  be  rolled  up  it  to  its  position  ; 
this  was  much  too  serious  a matter  to  have  been 
long  continued,  when  each  stone  of  an  arch 
could  be  carried  up  a ladder  on  a man  s back. 
We  have  Tliny’s  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  architraves  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  into  their  places,  but  he  does  not  say  of 
which  temple  he  speaks ; there  were  certainly 
eight  temples  ! I am  far  from  saying  that  the 
Greeks  might  not  have  persisted  in  using  the  lintel, 
for  temples,  on  acccount  of  religious  conservatism, 
even  when  they  knew  the  arch. 

The  Romans  had  at  least  been  shown  the  use 
of  the  arch  when  the  Etruscans  built  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  for  them— whenever  that  may  have  been, 
for  by  some  it  is  attributed  to  the  period  of  the 
kings,  and  by  others  to  the  early  Republic, 
though  it  is  generally  said  to  have  been  built 
in  the  days  of  the  Greek  King  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  616  B.C.  ; but  if  it  were  built  m 
Tarquin’s  days,  it  is  strange  that  no  one 
mentioned  the  arch  before  ; the  Etruscans 
are  said  to  have  had  much  intercourse  with 
Corinth,  and  Aristotle  was  not  born  till  384  B.C. 
and  died  in  322,  while  the  Athenian  master- 
pieces were  built  about  440,  nearly  200  years  after 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  said  to  have  been  built. 

Leon  Battista  Alberti  was,  I believe,  the  earliest 
Renaissance  antiquary  who  examined  a Roman 
wall.  He  gave  a correct  cut  of  it  in  the  Italian 
edition  of  1565.  When  Leoni  edited  a new 
edition  of  Alberti’s  works  (1726)  he  showed  the 
face  of  the  wall,  formed  of  brick  triangles,  but 
left  out  the  rubble  filling  ; and  Palladio,  though 
he  was  for  years  studying  the  Roman  rums, 
showed  the  wall  faced  with  oblong  bricks,  but  he 
had  observed  that  it  was  filled  with  rubble. 
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I do  not  know  if  antiquaries  have  settled  when 
the  arched  and  vaulted  structures  formed  of  a 
.brick  network  filled  with  rubble  were  first  built, 
nor  when  the  brick  skins  were  first  used,  since 
M.  Choisy  discovered  these  systems.  If  anti- 
quaries have  settled  the  dates,  their  information 
is  buried  in  archaeological  journals. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  completed  their 
system  of  construction  they  filled  their  whole 
empire  with  vast  buildings,  but  few  very 
high  ones  have  come  down  to  us,  even  if  they 
/built  them.  Martial’s  account  of  the  height  of 
Domitian's  Palace  may  have  been  mere  flattery  : — 
“ The  sun  salutes  it  with  his  earliest  ray. 

On  highest  hills  ’tis  night  when  here  ‘tis  day." 

.(Martial’s  “ Epig.,”  Lib.  8,  Epig.  36.)  The  tomb 
of  Hadrian,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  highest  building  erected 
by  the  Romans  after  Martial’s  day,  said  to  have 
•been  300  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  pine  cone  which 
was  supposed  to  crown  it,  but  did  not,  as  the  pine 
<cone  was  a fountain.  The  Colosseum  is  said  by 
i'ergusson  to  be  157  ft.  high,  and  the  Pantheon 
147  ft.  We  think  that  if  the  Romans  had  been 
left  to  themselves,  their  buildings  in  this  brick- 
faced concrete  would  not  only  have  proclaimed  their 
origin,  but  would  have  shown  some  marks  of  the 
strong  and  vigorous  character  of  the  people,  and 
signs  of  originality  ; but  this  was  not  to  be.  All 
Roman  knowledge  and  learning  came  from  the 
/Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  were  too  far  above  them 
in  all  artistic  work  to  render  originality  possible. 
The  Romans  were  never  completely  free  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Greek  post  and  lintel,  which  was 
looked  on  by  them,  almost  to  the  last,  as  a 
sign  of  what  in  the  cant  language  of  the  day  is 
.called  “art- work;”  so  that  except  in  structures 
of  pure  utility,  like  the  aqueducts,  there  is  always 
.some  post  and  lintel  architecture  applied  to  their 
vaulted  buildings. 

Our  grandfathers  were  very  like  the  Romans, 
for  they  repeated  the  Roman  expedient.  A man 
wanted  a house  built,  and  though  he  was 
content  that  the  exterior  should  be  a dead  wall 
with  holes  in  it,  both  he  and  the  architect  wanted 
to  be  considered  as  men  of  taste  ; a Grecian  Doric 
or  Ionic  porch  was  consequently  added  in  wood 
.or  lath  and  plaster.  Whatever  may  be  said, 
English  architects  are  now  in  advance  of 
this.  The  fronts  of  the  Roman  baths  have  a 
/mixed  aspect ; some  parts  are  treated  with  columns 
and  architraves,  while  some  have  only  arched 
openings.  Palladio  shows  some  of  these  arched 
openings  with  columns  made  into  Venetian 
windows ; whether  he  found  sufficient  traces  of 
this  form  to  justify  him  we  cannot  say,  for  the 
text,  if  written,  has  never  been  found. 

The  principal  features  that  were  new  in  the 
■outsides  of  Roman  buildings,  besides  the  arches, 
were  the  circular  curves  of  the  exedrie,  with 
their  half  domes,  and  domes  themselves ; for 
externally  the  groined  vaults  were  mostly  made  up 
with  concrete  to  the  form  of  a roof,  and  covered 
•with  tiles.  At  what  times  these  arched  and 
domed  forms  appeared  externally  we  do  not  know. 
Domes  are  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  80  B.  c. , and  may  have  lived 
into  the  Christian  era,  for  he  says  to  Augustus, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book,  that  his  face  was 
wrinkled  with  age.  ( Vit. , Lib.  2,  Praef.,  par.  4. 
Augustus  was  Emperor  from  27  b.c.  to  14  a.  d.  ) 
(Vitruvius  describes  the  domes  (hemisphieria)  of  the 
! hot  room  (laconicum)  and  of  the  Sudatories  of  the 
baths,  and  he  also  speaks  of  the  Tholi , painted  by 
Apaturius,  of  Alabanda,  for  the  people  of  Tralles  ; 
but  I do  not  know  when  Apaturius  lived.  These 
Tholi  are  commonly  called  domes,  though  they 
may  merely  have  been  hemispheres  not  of  domical 
structure.  At  what  date  the  domes  and  semi-domes 
at  the  baths  at  Pompeii  were  constructed  is  equally 
■unknown.  Pompeii  was  destroyed  in  79  a.d., 
in  the  reign  of  Titus  ; but  as  this  is  not  an 
antiquarian  paper,  the  dates  do  not  much  matter. 
There  were  two  circular  buildings  at  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  probably  domed,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  showed  externally  as  we  see  at  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  in  Diocletian’s  villa  at  Spalato, 
and  elsewhere.  There  was  one  large  and  two 
smaller  domes — possibly  octagonal — at  the  baths 
of  Caracalla,  three  at  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
and  three  at  the  baths  of  Constantine.  The  only 
large  antique  dome  at  Rome  that  shows  externally, 
besides  the  ruined  one  of  Minerva  Medica,  is 
that  of  the  Pantheon  ; this  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered to  be  not  earlier  than  the  days  of  Hadrian 
— 117-138  a.d.  The  external  steps,  however,  that 
abut  its  base,  give  it  a depressed  and  ugly 
appearance,  and  the  outside  of  the  smaller  dome 
of  Sta.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  is  not  much 
more  beautiful. 

There  is  another  constructive  feature  in  all  the 
baths,  and  also  in  the  basilica  of  Maxentius,  as 


shown  by  Palladio,  namely,  spurs  or  buttresses  on 
either  side  of  the  tepidarium  or  the  nave,  to  abut 
the  thrust  of  the  groined  vaults  at  the  springing. 
These  buttresses  may  be  said  to  contain  the  germ 
of  the  flying  buttress,  for  almost  all  have  an 
arched  opening  through  them.  These  buttresses 
alone  would  show  that  the  central  chamber  was 
vaulted.  One  part,  however,  of  the  applied 
Greek  work  became  an  important  constructive 
feature  with  the  Romans,  the  column  with  a slice 
of  entablature  over  it,  for  it  bore  a part  of  the 
weight  of  the  groined  vaults,  and  if  the  drawing 
that  Palladio  left  of  Agrippa’s  baths  showed  the 
original  baths,  then  this  column  and  slice  of 
entablature  had  become  a feature  of  Roman 
architecture  before  Agrippa’s  death  (12  a.d.). 
The  springing  of  arches  direct  from  the  capitals  of 
columns  is  first  met  with  in  Diocletian’s  villa  at 
Spalatc  (before  313  A.D.). 

The  building  domes  on  a square  by  means  of 
pendentivesdidnot  affect  theirexternal  appearance. 
The  first  attempt  at  pendentives  we  know  was  in 
the  octagon  halls  of  the  peribolus  of  Caracalla’s 
baths.  (Caracalla  reigned  from  21 1 to  217  A.D.) 

One  particular  device  of  the  Byzantines  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  appearance  of  their  buildings, 
that  is,  the  making  of  the  abutments  internal ; this 
plan  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Gothic 
architects  for  the  same  reason, — the  increased 
internal  area  gained  by  it ; the  spaces  between  the 
external  buttresses  at  Notre  Dome  of  Paris  were 
eventually  enclosed  and  turned  into  chapels. 

The  main  external  feature  that  was  added  by 
the  Byzantines  was  putting  a drum  to  the  dome — 
but  I am  ready  to  admit  that  the  cause  of  it  may 
have  been  aesthetic;  still,  it  involved  two  constructive 
discoveries  : first,  that  the  four  arches  and  their  four 
pendentives  would  bear  a drum ; and,  secondly,  that 
a dome  could  be  made  that  required  no  external 
abutment. 

The  central  lanterns  and  small  domes  on  drums 
that  were  put  into  various  churches  to  bring  light 
into  parts  that  would  otherwise  be  dark  were  con- 
structive features,  but  can,  perhaps,  hardly  be 
classed  as  wholly  constructive. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  it  is  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  advisable,  to  enter  into  smaller  constructive 
improvements  that  affected  the  external  or 
internal  appearance  of  buildings. 

The  early  Christian  churches  in  the  West,  which 
could  only  be  vaulted  over  the  aisles,  from  want 
of  means  and  skill  to  turn  and  abut  the  larger 
vaults  of  the  nave  securely,  suffered  terribly  from 
fire,  both  wilfully  and  accidentally  caused.  All 
the  Pagan  savages  and  barbarians,  who  over-ran 
or  made  raids  on  Christian  countries,  always  burnt 
the  churches  ; but  besides  this,  so  large  a part  of 
the  towns  had  the  houses  thatched  or  shingled  that 
a fire  in  the  town  accompanied  by  strong  wind 
was  very  liable  to  set  the  churches  on  fire.  Sta. 
Sophia  at  Salonica  was  damaged  by  fire  through 
the.burning  pieces  of  wood  being  blown  in  through 
the  open  windows,  and  firing  the  combustible  goods 
stowed  in  the  mosque,  and  thus  calcined  some  of 
the  columns,  and  damaged  the  mosaic. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  Mediaeval 
churches  were  frequently  fired  by  lightning  : con- 
sequently there  was  a most  ardent  desire  to 
protect  them  from  these  causes  of  destruction. 
When  the  wandering  tribes  had  settled  down  in 
the  eleventh  century,  all  the  efforts  of  the  archi- 
tects were  directed  to  the  making  of  incombustible 
ceilings  ; and  at  this  very  time  vast  multitudes  of 
the  Westerns  were  travelling  through  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  this  same  eleventh 
century  copies  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Constantinople  had  been  erected  in  Venice  and 
in  Perigueux  : each  church  was  of  the  cross  form, 
and  vaulted  and  domed  with  five  domes  ; that  of 
St.  Mark  was  built  of  brick,  veneered  with  marble 
and  mosaic  in  the  old  Roman  way ; that  of 
St.  Front  at  Perigueux  was  made  of  cut  stone  left 
bare.  By  the  successful  vaulting  and  doming  of 
these  naves  the  Westerns  saw  their  problem 
solved. 

I must  digress  a little  here.  It  was  the  fashion 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  vaunt  Roman 
work,  as  far  as  constructive  daring  went,  at  the 
expense  of  Gothic.  It  is  true  that  the  Romans 
had  built  vaults  surpassing  the  Gothic  ones  in 
span,  80  ft.  not  being  unusual,  and  I believe  that 
these  have  only  been  exceeded  at  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  ; and  no  dome  of  so  great  a span  as  the 
Pantheon  has  ever  been  erected  in  masonry  : but 
this  fact  should  be  considered,  by  those  who  desire 
to  judge  rightly  and  with  justice — that  the  Romans 
had  the  tribute  of  the  whole  civilised  world-  at 
their  disposal,  or,  at  least,  of  that  part  that  sur- 
rounded the  Mediterranean  ; all  these  countries 
were  subject  to  the  Roman  Government,  and 
excellent  roads  ran  from  Rome  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Empire : not  to  speak  of  herds  of 
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slaves  being  at  their  command,  not  only  of  those 
born  in  the  Roman  Empire,  but  those  taken  from 
the  savages  and  barbarians  beyond  it,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Roman  carts  and  cattle  were  as 
good  as  their  roads. 

It  seems  to  me  as  reasonable  to  compare  these 
structures  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World  with  those 
of  the  poor  Mediaevals,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  as  to  compare  a house  built  of  brick  by  a 
man  of  small  means  with  the  marble  palace  of 
an  American  millionaire ; but  even  this  com- 
parison would  be  too  favourable,  for  besides  the 
difference  in  wealth,  the  countries  where  the 
Mediaevals  built  were  cut  up  into  small  feudatory 
states,  so  that  the  materials  coming  through  them 
were  subject  to  every  sort  of  exaction,  and  often 
to  confiscation  or  robbery.  The  roads  were 
execrable,  even  if  they  could  be  dignified  hy  the 
name  of  roads,  and  I believe  the  carts  and  cattle 
well  matched  the  roads.  Probably  the  spare  serfs 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  all  the  people  that 
could  be  got  to  do  the  unskilled  labour,  though 
doubtless,  in  some  cases,  the  skilled  workmen 
were  impressed  ; but  in  either  case  the  number 
must  have  been  small.  And  yet,  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  such  was  the  zeal,  energy,  ability, 
and  skill  of  the  architects,  that  though  their 
buildings  were  not  perhaps  equal  in  area  to  the 
Roman  baths,  their  towers  were  carried  higher 
than  anything  the  Romans  built,  and  fell  little 
short  of  the  height  of  the  great  Pyramid, — in  fact, 
Old  St.  Paul’s,  of  London,  exceeded  it  in  height. 

Now  to  take  up  the  broken  thread  of  my  story  : 
When  the  Mediaevals  saw  a church  wholly  roofed 
with  stone,  they  wanted  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages,  but  the  cost  stood  in  their  way.  M. 
Corroyer,  whose  admirable  book  on  Romanesque 
Architecture  is  in  every  architect’s  hands,  makes 
this  curious  deduction,  that  would  be  incredible 
were  not  fact  stranger  than  fiction  : namely,  that 
though  the  Mediaevals  were  conversant  with 
groined  vaults,  that  it  was  the  domes  of  Angouleme 
and  its  neighbourhood  that  gave  rise  to  the  regular 
Gothic  groin.  He  says  that  the  demand  for  these 
domes,  by  those  who  could  ill  afford  the  cost, 
induced  the  architects  to  use  a rib  in  place  of  the 
pendentive,  and  to  make  these  ribs  independent 
and  the  framework  for  a thinner  dome  ; and  that 
eventually  they  gave  up  the  normal  jointing  of  the 
dome,  and,  though  mainly  keeping  the  form, 
merely  filled  in  between  the  ribs  with  vaults  ; the 
thrusts,  thus  concentrated  on  a point,  were  abutted 
by  the  flying  buttress,  so  that  when  there  were 
two  or  more  aisles  and  chapels  as  well,  and  the 
art  of  construction  was  at  its  height,  the  Gothic 
cathedral  was,  except  at  its  west  front,  a sort  of 
stone  porcupine  ; the  ranges  of  pinnacled  piers 
that  carried  forward  and  downward  the  thrusts  of 
the  nave  and  choir  vaults  made  a bristling  array 
round  them  like  a guard  of  spearmen  about  a 
catafalc. 

There  is  only  one  internal  Mediaeval  feature 
purely  due  to  construction  that  I need  mention, — 
the  arches.  I think  Professor  Willis  calls  these 
single  and  double  stepped  arches  “ orders  ” 

(“  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.”  R.  Willis  : Cambridge,  1835),  but  the  con- 
structive expedient  is  obvious : the  Mediaevals 
were  quite  as  parsimonious  as  the  Romans,  and 
with  less  means,  so  they  naturally  wanted  to  save 
the  expense  of  unnecessary  centering.  The  first 
arch  was  often  not  half  the  width  of  the  wall,  but 
when  it  was  turned  it  acted  as  a centre  for  the 
next  arch,  the  voussoirs  of  which  overhung  it  on 
both  sides,  and  when  this  arch  was  keyed  up  it 
had  no  longer  need  of  support ; in  some  cases 
there  was  a third  arch,  which  was  also  corbelled 
over,  the  second  one  acting  as  its  centering.  The 
tracery  of  windows  may  also  be  looked  on  as  a 
constructive  expedient  to  get  more  light,  but  of 
course,  the  shapes  of  the  piercings  were  adopted 
for  aesthetic  reasons,  and  were  doubtless  suggested 
by  Saracen  work. 

We  cannot  expect  to  find  any  new  constructive 
improvement  in  the  early  Renaissance,  and,  so 
far  as  I know,  there  is  none  ; nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  we  do  not  expect  to  see  improve- 
ments made  in  any  art  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  it,  and,  if  in  addition  to  this,  tradi- 
tional schools  are  broken  up,  and  well-under- 
stood methods  of  improvement  abandoned,  we 
should  expect  it  still  less.  When  the  Roman 
Empire  was  broken  up  by  the  incursions  of  many 
tribes  of  savages,  the  schools  and  guilds  were 
extinguished  ; yet  some  of  the  skilled  men  probably 
escaped,  and  when  these  savages  began  to  per- 
manently settle  down,  skilled  men  were  sought 
for  and  built  the  structures  the  barbarians  wanted. 
Theodoric’s  palace  at  Ravenna  is  an  example, 
and  his  tomb,  if  really  executed  at  the  time, 
shows  that  a very  skilful  architect  must  have  been 
found.  The  heads  of  the  Christian  faith,  such  as 
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Gregory  the  Great,  forbade  the  destruction  of 
pagan  buildings.  The  Abbeys  started  schools  of 
architecture  and  of  all  the  subsidiary  arts,  and 
we  must  recollect  that  these  bodies  were  affili- 
ated to  others  in  all  parts  of  the  "world,  so 
that  any  new  inventions,  discoveries,  or  improve- 
ments made  by  the  architects  of  Constantinople, 
Syria,  or  Alexandria  could  be  brought  to  every 
other  country  where  Christianity  was  established, 
and  there  be  taught  in  the  schools.  Those  stu- 
dents who  were  advanced  and  promising  could 
fir.st  be  put  on  the  works  of  new  abbeys  or 
churches  that  were  being  carried  out,  and  when 
experienced  enough  could  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  designs  sent  by  the  mother  abbey.  How  this 
tuition  and  experience  was  gained  when  the 
architects  were  formed  into  lay  guilds  we  do  not 
know,  but  probably  a similar  course  was  pursued. 
At  the  Renaissance  the  ecclesiastical  fetters  on 
the  human  mind  were  removed,  and  man  was 
comparatively  free  to  pursue  what  studies  he 
liked,  to  despise  asceticism,  and  enjoy  with  a 
light  heart  all  the  pleasures  that  could  be  found 
on  this  earth.  A much  wider  knowledge  of  the 
masterpieces  of  classic  poetry  and  eloquence  was 
spread,  and  printing  by  movable  types  soon  made 
books  much  cheaper,  and  thus  increased  the 
number  of  readers.  Statues,  bas-reliefs,  bronzes, 
coins,  and  gems,  were  more  sought  after  and 
admired,  and  the  impending  ruin  of  Constanti- 
nople caused  great  numbers  to  be  exported. 

The  seeing  this  earth  turned  from  a vale  of 
tears  into  a vale  of  joy  made  the  people  of  the  day 
hate  the  old  church,  while  the  superiority  of  the 
ancients  in  all  artistic  work  made  the  Renaissance 
men  not  only  desire  to  equal  their  masterpieces, 
but  made  them  hate  and  despise  the  old 
ecclesiastical  arts,  and  think  that  the  Romans 
were  perfect.  The  Renaissance  men  took  to  writing 
in  Latin,  imitated  every  bit  of  Greek  or  Roman 
sculpture  they  could  find,  and  called  Gothic  “ the 
tasteless  style”  ; so  architecture  fell  in  Italy  into 
the  hands  of  scholars,  antiquaries,  goldsmiths, 
painters  and  sculptors,  who  thought  that  the  last 
word  of  architecture  was  said  by  Vitruvius,  and 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  ruins.  Why  has 
the  fame  of  Brunelleschi  been  so  widely  spread  ? 
Simply  because  he  was  an  able  sculptor  who  had 
never  even  studied  architecture,  but  by  dint  of 
genius,  intellect,  and  the  study  of  Roman  ruins, 
was  able  to  raise  the  walls  and  build  the  dome  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  without  centering,  that 
Arnolfo  de  Lapo  had  designed  and  provided  for. 
Large  domes  were  built  before  his  time  without 
mankind  having  heard  of  the  architects’  names. 
The  architect  of  Hadrian’s  Pantheon  is  unknown ; 
many  domes  were  built  in  Constantinople  and 
Turkey  in  Europe  shortly  after  Brunelleschi’s  day, 
that  have  caused  no  sensation  ; and  the  architects 
of  the  Mediaeval  cathedrals  are  practically  un- 
known. 

The  present  head  of  the  constructive  part  of  our 
profession  is  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  who  has  built 
the  most  wonderful  bridge  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
1,700  ft.  in  clear  span  ; but  unfortunately  people 
hardly  hold  their  breath  when  he  appears,  be- 
cause he  was  brought  up  as  an  engineer ; but  if 
the  gifted  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  were 
to  build  one  nearly  as  big,  it  would  be  considered 
miraculous,  and  the  whole  world  would  be  agog. 
But  I ask  you,  would  this  be  the  way  that  any 
sensible  man  would  set  about  improving  construc- 
tion ? Are  we  to  wait  till  a heaven-born  genius 
arises,  who  can  solve  the  problems  wanted,  with- 
out the  proper  training  ? 

We  are  in  a scientific  age,  and  mathematicians 
have  for  centuries  past  been  investigating  the 
problems  we  want  solved,  and  others  are  still 
engaged  in  advancing  this  science.  Are  we  to 
ignore  their  labours  and  trust  to  genius  ? or  are 
we  to  learn  how  to  solve  these  problems  ourselves 
by  the  aid  of  statics  ? 

The  Medkevals  had  little  science, — very  little 
was  known  in  their  day, — but  it  is  believed  that 
what  they  did  know  they  used  ; their  main  source 
of  information  was  keen  observation,  remem 
France,  reasoning,  and  experience.  They  built 
just  as  a chair-maker  does  : he  thins  away  the 
skeleton  of  the  chair  till  it  crumples  up  under 
a sitter,  and  then  he  knows  the  slightness  has 
gone  too  far.  Even  to  sit  on  chairs  that  are  too 
slight  involves  some  risk  ; but  there  is  much 
more  danger  in  unsafe  buildings,  and  by  a know- 
ledge of  materials,  and  the  laws  of  statics,  we 
may  avoid  all  risks.  Probably,  most  people 
would  so  far  agree  with  me,  but  I insist  that  a 
knowledge  of  statics  does  a great  deal  more  for 
us  ; it  gives  us  the  proportions  we  should  use.  I 
have  never  had  any  doubt  that  the  proportions  of 
the  antique  stone  or  marble  columns,  architraves, 
archivolts,  and  the  like,  were  deduced  from  the 
observation  that  these  proportions  would  mostly 


stand  without  failure.  Time  and  custom  have 
greatly  aided  in  making  us  think  the  proportions 
beautiful : though  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  harmonious  proportioning  of  a building  and 
its  parts  is  not  one  of  the  master  arts  of  archi- 
tecture. 

If  statics  tell  us  that  the  best  form  for  a 
cylindrical  cast  iron  column  is  from  25  to  30 
diameters  high,  we  shall  learn  to  think  those 
proportions  beautiful,  and  in  the  same  way  with 
every  other  part.  The  abacus  of  a column  is  to 
carry  the  superincumbent  weight  securely  on  to 
it,  and  we  shall  learn  to  admire  the  proportions 
of  the  abacus  that  does  this ; so,  again,  with 
arches,  if  we  have  to  use  them  we  shall  learn  to 
like  the  shapes  they  ought  to  take. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  some  shapes  of  pointed 
arches  which  appear  unpleasant  to  us,  pleased  the 
peopleof  the  Middle  Ages ; but  even  if  itbeadmitted 
that  we  are  right  and  they  were  wrong,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  arches  themselves  were  exactly  of 
the  shape  they  should  have  been.  Nature  herself 
is  infinite  in  her  proportions,  and  makes  the  bulk 
of  her  works  beautiful  ; but  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  alter  her  proportions,  if  I may  be  allowed  such 
an  expression,  to  make  her  creation  the  best  for 
all  its  purposes  under  the  circumstances,  nor  does 
she  hesitate  to  make  things  ugly,  if  an  ugly  form 
best  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case.  She 
never  completely  falsifies  her  laws,  but  under 
certain  circumstances  she  allows  some  of  these  to 
seem  in  abeyance.  Most  solid  things  in  Nature 
crystallise  if  left  free,  but  so  few  things  are  left 
free  that  but  few  natural  crystals  are  found. 
Whenever  we  are  able  to  observe  and  examine 
one  of  her  organisms,  and  to  discover  all  its 
surroundings,  we  find  it  perfectly  fitted  for  its 
purpose.  When  we  are  only  partially  acquainted 
with  an  organism  and  its  surroundings  we  may 
find  fault ; and  certainly  when  we  know  nothing 
about  certain  organisms,  and  can  only  judge  of 
them  by  the  eye,  we  see  that  some  are  much  more 
beautiful  than  others.  Yet  in  their  forms  and 
colours  we  find  the  greatest  subtlety  displayed, 
and  those  means  followed  to  produce  effect,  that 
in  man’s  work  we  should  call  artful  devices.  I 
merely  mention  this  to  show  that  we  may  make 
some  little  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  beauty  when 
beauty  is  required. 

We  see  that  by  following  out  purely  con- 
structive forms  the  engineers  have  sometimes 
produced  things  that  are  a pleasure  to  look  on 
particularly  at  a distance  ; there  is  a bridge  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed  that,  seen  from  the  railway  on 
a moonlight  night,  is  quite  lovely  ; its  loveliness  is 
of  course  accidental,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
beautiful  when  seen  close ; but  if  the  English 
were  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  the  whole  country 
would  be  full  of  such  bridges,  for  the  builders 
would  learn  the  means  of  producing  such  effects 
in  the  distance,  if  they  were  really  desired.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Italian  builders  of  the 
vast  farmhouses  in  the  Campagna  studied  these 
methods,  for  these  casali  are  mostly  ugly  and 
ill-proportioned  when  one  is  close  to  them,  but 
highly  picturesque  at  a distance.  The  Crystal 
Palace  again,  though  heavy  and  leaden-looking 
outside,  is  wonderful  inside,  and  produces  strong 
emotions  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  light,  its 
vastness,  slightness,  and  height;  and  this  happens 
mainly  through  the  mere  effort  to  cover  a large 
space  economically.  We  cannot,  however,  give 
all  the  credit  to  the  engineers,  as  Sir  C.  Barry 
and  many  other  architects  had  a hand  in  it. 

I think  I have  now  shown  you  that  the  con- 
struction of  former  buildings  did,  to  a great  extent, 
determine  the  peculiarities  of  their  external 
appearance,  and  I would  ask,  are  our  powers  of 
invention  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  abandon 
these  means  of  giving  character  to  our  buildings? 
Would  it  be  wise  to  depend  only  on  our  skill  as 
ornamentalists  for  our  future  immortality  ? I ask 
each  architectural  student  if  he  would  rather  be 
the  man  who  tattoed  the  New  Zealander,  or  the 
power  that  made  him  ? and  in  saying  this  I will 
put  aside  any  question  of  our  originality  and  skill 
in  ornamentation. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS: 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  ■ 
Institute  was  held  at  the  offices,  31  and  32,  Bed- 
ford-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th 
inst.,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  Bartlett. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Henshaw,  read 
the  accounts,  and  the  following  report  of  the 
Council  was  received  and  adopted  : — 


“ 1. — The  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  present 
their  Ninth  Annual  Report. 

2.  — Owing  to  the  general  election,  the  Council 
have  had  no  Parliamentary  work  of  importance  to  : 
undertake  during  the  past  year,  but  they  would  im- 
press on  members  the  certainty  of  increased  liabili-  i 
ties  being  enforced  on  employers  of  labour  by  the 
extension  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  a united  1 
front  being  shown  by  all  employers,  so  that  fair  and  1 
equitable  conditions  may  be  sought  for. 

3.  — During  the  past  year  the  London  County 
Council  have  made  a new  departure,  by  resolving  to 
employ  their  own  labour,  and  carry  out  public 
works  themselves. 

4.  — The  action  of  the  London  County  Council  in 
undertaking  work,  and  the  payment  of  wages  regu- 
lated by  the  trades  unions,  will  doubtless  very 
materially  and  disadvantageously  affect  the  building, 
trade,  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  , 
entirely  opposed  to  the  public  good. 

5.  — The  Council  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
received  further  communications  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  Conditions  of  Contract,  and  appointed  a 
sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Bartlett,. 
H.  T.  Ashby,  S.  G.  Bird,  Frank  May,  and  Win.: 
Shepherd,  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  Conditions  were 
then  discussed,  and  have  been  now  referred  to  the 
solicitors  of  both  bodies  with  the  view  of  completing 
the  same,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  is 
awaited. 

6.  — Although  the  building  trade  has  not  been 
interfered  with  to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  last  year 
by  the  strike  and  lock-out  of  carpenters  and  joiners, 
it  has,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  been  con- 
siderably disturbed  through  the  agitation  in  the 
labour  market. 

7.  — The  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  present  the 
audited  accounts  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Library 
and  Benevolent  Funds  for  the  year  1892. 

8.  — In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association 
the  President,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett;  one  of  the  Vice: 
Presidents,  Mr.  R.  Neill,  Junior  ; the  Treasurer,  Mr 
George  Plucknett  ; one  of  the  Auditors,  Mr.  Georgr 
Burt,  Junior,  and  four  Members  of  the  Council— Mr 
John  T.  Chappell,  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  Mr.  Benjamii 
Hannen,  Junior,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Trollope  retire,  bu 
are  eligible  for  re-election,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Trollope,  who  does  not  desire  again  to  serve. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  am 
re-elected — President,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Dove 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Joseph  Hill  and  Mr.  R 
Neill,  Junior  ; Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Plucknett 
Members  of  the  Council,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Chappell 
Benjamin  Hannen,  Junior,  G.  J.  Lough,  Colin  G 
Patrick,  and  George  Hayward  Trollope  ; Auditor 
Mr.  George  Burt,  Junior. 

The  proceedings  terminated  writh  a vote  o 
thanks  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  for  his  services  a: 
President  during  the  past  year. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTEP 
BUILDERS  OF  LONDON: 


"Healthy  Homes."— Mr.  Allan  Greenwell, 
A.  M.  I.  C.  E. , of  the  Frome  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
has  just  delivered  two  lectures,  at  the  Temperance 
Hall,  Frome,  on  “ Healthy  Homes,  and  how  to  keep 
them  healthy,”  under  the  auspices  of  the  Frome 
Technical  Education  Committee.  There  has  been 
a good  attendance  at  both  lectures,  we  are  informed, 
there  being  no  charge  for  admission.  Mr.  F.  Parsons, 
M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Frome 
Local  Board,  presided  at  the  meetings.  Mr.  Green- 
well  has  been  instructed  by  the  same  committee  to 
deliver  further  lectures  in  their  district  on  “ Air  and 
Water.’ 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  twenty-first  annual  general  meeting  of  thii 
Association  was  held  at  the  Offices,  31  and  32 
Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  7tl 
inst.  ; Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider,  F.R.G.S. 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  S.  Henshaw,  read  thi 
accounts,  and  the  following  report  for  the  pas 
year  was  received  and  adopted. 

“ 1.  The  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  present  thi 
Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Association 
which  is  the  first  since  its  late  reorganisation  on  wha 
was  considered  to  be  a more  popular  basis,  namely 
by  the'  formation  of  District  Associations,  eacl 
electing  members  to  the  Council. 

2.  In  June  last  a Committee  appointed  by  thi 
Council  met  representatives  of  the  various  branche 
of  the  building  trades,  and  after  lengthened  discus 
sion  agreed  upon  a code  of  working  rules,  whicl 
came  into  force  in  November  last,  and  have  beet 
generally  accepted  and  adhered  to,  both  by  master! 
and  men.  As  this  is  rather  an  important  matter 
marking,  as  it  does,  a new  departure  in  dealing  will 
labour  questions  in  a broad  and  comprehensivi 
spirit,  by  negotiating  simultaneously  with  all  trades 
a history  of  the  proceedings  may  not  be  uninterest 
ing.  Members  will  recollect  that  in  November 


* The  word  “Council"  here  used  of  course  means  th 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Builders. — Ed. 
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1891,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  delivered  his  award 
in  the  arbitration  with  the  carpenters  and  joiners, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  a period  of 
tranquillity  might  ensue;  but  on  March  i,  1892,  an 
application  was  received  from  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers' Society,  asking  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  a 
reduction  of  working  hours.  The  Council  appointed 
a committee  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Society,  and  after  two  meetings,  a resolution  was 
■arrived  at,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  for 
representatives  of  this  Association  to  meet  delegates 
from  all  trades,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a 
common  code  of  working  rules.  Conferences  were 
held  on  June  xo  and  23,  when  the  rules  were  agreed 
to  with  all  trades  except  plumbers.  A further  con- 
ference with  the  representatives  of  the  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Operative  Plumbers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  took  place  on  October  24,  when  a satisfactory 
arrangement  was  arrived  at,  the  id.  per  hour 
■advance  being  conceded,  and  the  principle  agreed, 
that  plumbers  should,  whilst  always  having  one  hour 
for  dinner,  cease  work  at  the  same  time  as  other 
trades. 

3.  The  Council  having  empowered  the  Strike 
Committee  to  deal  with  any  questions  arising  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  new  rules,  they  conferred 
with  representatives  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers' 
■Society,  the  Operative  Stone  Masons'  Society,  and 
the  United  Builders'  Labourers'  Union,  and  it  was 
■decided: — 

‘ (a)  A workman  leaving  work  of  his  own  accord,  after 
having  given  one  hour's  notice,  is  to  be  paid  on  the  following 
Saturday  with  the  other  men,  but  where  a man  shows 
reasonable  cause  for  quitting  his  employment  during  the 
week,  it  is  customary  for  him  to  receive  a ticket  for  pay- 
ment at  the  yard,  but  in  this  case  no  walking  time  is 
allowed. 

. (/’)  Banker  masons  at  work  in  shops  on  jobs  where  there 
is  artificial  light,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  such 
men  working  at  the  builders'  yard.’ 

4.  Members  are  doubtless  aware  that  a Chamber 
■of  Arbitration  has  been  established,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Council 
nominated  as  desirable  referees  for  the  building 
trade,  the  President  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Institute  of  Builders  (Incorporated),  the  President 
for  the  time  being  of  this  Association,  and  Messrs 
■Stanley  G.  Bird,  George  Burt,  D.L.,  J.  P. , Frederick 
J.  Dove,  and  Benjamin  Hannen. 

5.  The  Council,  in  the  hope  of  dealing  quickly 
and  effectively  with  trade  questions  as  they  arise, 
have  appointed  a Standing  Committee  on  Trade 
Questions,  with  power  to  call  either  one  or  all  trades 
together  for  conference  when  necessary,  and  they 
sincerely  hope  that  this  may  tend  in  the  future  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  policy  of  resorting  to  strikes 
and  lock-outs. 

6.  The  Council  also  have  to  express  their  obliga- 
tions  to  Messrs.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  J.  H.  Bridgman, 
John  M.  Burt.  John  Grover,  and  H.  J.  Wright  for 

the  valuable  evidence  they  gave  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour. 

7.  The  Council  trust  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  in- 
icrease  its  numbers,  and  would  point  out  to  the 
officers  of  the  several  District  Associations  the 
importance  of  using  their  influence  to  induce  those 
members  of  the  trade  in  their  localities,  who  have 
not  yet  done  so,  to  join  the  Association. 

8. — In  accordance  with  the  rules,  the  audited 
[accounts  will  be  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  elect  two  auditors  and  three 
elected  members  of  the  Council.  The  three  elected 
members  of  the  Council  who  retire  are  Messrs. 
G.  J.  Lvall,  R.  Thorn,  and  Wm.  Scrivener,  who, 
being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election." 

Various  subjects  of  interest  to  the  trade  having 
1 been  discussed,  the  proceedings  terminated  with 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding 
over  the  meeting,  and  for  his  valuable  services  in 
connexion  with  the  labour  questions  which  had 
[arisen  during  the  past  year. 


are  actually  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  the  speed 
the  vessels  will  reach  under  given  conditions  of 
power,  displacement,  &c.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  a tank,  or  canal,  400  ft.  in  length,  and  along 
this  the  models,  made  of  paraffin  wax,  are  towed 
by  a locomotive  truck  on  which  is  placed  the 
dynamometer  to  register  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  hull.  There  are  other  uses  to  which  the  tank 
may  be  put.  When  it  is  remembered  how  great 
is  the  difference  in  size  between  a small  model  and 
the  ship  itself,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  accuracy 
of  work  is  necessary  to  give  true  results. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Matthews  is  more  particu- 
larly interesting  as  the  Southampton  Waterworks 
comprise  by  far  the  largest  plant  yet  laid  down 
for  water  softening  by  the  lime  process.  Of 
course  this  system  is  very  far  from  new,  the  East 
Surrey  Water  Company  having  adopted  the  Clark 
process  in  the  works  at  Caterham  in  1861,  and 
since  that  date  there  have  been  some  other 
examples  of  the  system  of  greater  or  less  impor- 
tance. The  Southampton  works,  in  addition  to 
being  the  largest,  are  also  nearly  the  most  recent, 
having  been  inaugurated  in  1S8S,  and  contain  most 
of  the  recent  improvements  ; indeed  the  Atkins 
system,  as  seen  at  Southampton,  is  a very  different 
thing  to  the  original  Clark  process.  There  is  so 
much  hard  water  in  this  chalky  isle,  and  water 
itself  is  growing  to  be  so  precious  a commodity, 
that  the  subject  of  the  paper  in  question  is  likely 
to  become  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
the  proceedings  of  last  Thursday  at  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers’  meeting  afford  valuable 
information.  The  author  commenced  by  de- 
scribing the  pumping  machinery,  which  does 
not  appear  to  include  anything  very 
novel.  There  are  two  pumping  stations,  one  at 
Mansbndge,  on  the  River  Itchen,  about  three 
miles  from  Southampton.  This  station  was 
established  in  1851,  and  contains  a pair  of 
single  acting  Cornish  beam  engines  and  a pair  of 
rotative  beam  engines.  This  supply  was  found 
to  be  unsuitable,  and  the  civic  authorities  deter- 
mined to  go  further  afield.  A spot  was  accor- 
dingly selected  at  Otterbourne,  up  in  the  chalk 
downs  about  six  miles  on  the  road  to  Winchester. 
Here  a pair  of  compound  surface-condensing 
rotative  beam  engines  by  Simpson  & Company,  of 
Pimlico,  were  erected.  These  run  at  a speed  of 
eighteen  revolutions  per  minute,  and  can  pump 
2,000,000  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours.  Each 
engine  is  independent,  having  its  own  crank -shaft 
and  fly-wheel.  The  cylinders  are  steam-jacketted, 
and  are  placed  side  by  side  in  line  with  their 
beam,  so  that  they  are  of  different  stroke.  The 
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|THE  INSTITUTION  OF  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  year  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
evenings  of  last  week  in  the  Theatre  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  when  the  two 
following  papers  were  read  and  discussed  : “ De- 
scription of  the  Experimental  Apparatus  and 
Shaping  Machine  for  Ship  Models  at  the 
Admiralty  Experimental  Works,  Haslar,”  by  R. 
Edmund  Froude ; and  “Description  of  the 
Pumping  Engines  and  Water-softening  Machinery 
U the  Southampton  Water  Works,”  by  William 
Matthews,  Water  Works  Engineer.  The  first 
paper  dealt  with  a part  of  a very  interesting 
subject,  and  one  which,  though  naturally  of  im- 
portance chiefly  to  naval  architects,  contains 
uany  features  of  mechanical  interest,  owing  to  the 
original  and  ingenious  manner  in  which  the 
letails  of  the  apparatus  have  been  worked  out. 
rhe  experimental  works  at  Haslar  are  a branch  of 
he  Naval  Constructor’s  department  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  here  models  of  ships  of  new  type 
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high-pressure  cylinders  are  28^-  in.  diameter  by  4 ft. 
9 in.  stroke,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinders,  38J 
in.  diameter  by  7 ft.  stroke.  These  engines  work 
at  60  lbs.  pressure,  which  appears  very  low  in 
these  days  of  triple  expansion  and  steel  boilers. 
The  fact  did  not  escape  criticism  in  the  discussion 
on  the  paper,  but  both  the  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion, Dr.  Anderson,  one  of  our  most  experienced 
authorities  on  waterworks  engines,  and  also  the 
author  upheld  the  desirability  of  low  pressures 
and  slow  moving  engines.  Undoubtedly  high 
piston  speed  and  high  steam  pressure  give 
the  best  trial  trip  results  in  the  matter  of  fuel 
economy,  and  in  districts  where  coal  is 
dear  this  will  always  carry  great  weight.  But 
for  steady,  continuous  work,  year  in  year  out,  the 
lower  pressure  and  more  deliberate  movement  has 
undoubtedly  the  advantage,  a fact  which  should 
also  be  remembered  in  cases  where  engines  have 
to  be  erected  far  from  foundries  and  machine- 
shops.  In  addition  to  this  the  older  type  has  the 
advantage  in  not  requiring  so  much  attention  in 
those  minor  particulars  which  cannot  be  classed 
under  the  heading  of  renewals  and  repairs,  but, 
nevertheless,  necessitate  shutting  off  steam  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  of  time.  In  connexion  with 
the  question  of  fuel  economy  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  old  Cornish  engine,  which  ran  at  15  lb. 
pressure  and  made  ten  strokes  per  minute  in 
ordinary  work,  consumed  47  lb.  of  Welsh  coal, 
per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  whilst  the  old  rotative 
beam-engines  at  Mansbridge,  working  at  30  lb. 
and  making  I2g  revolutions  per  minute,  consumed 
4-9  lb.  of  Welsh  coal,  per  I.H.P.,  per  hour.  On 
a trial  made  with  the  new  Simpson  engines  at 
Otterbourne,  the  coal  consumption  per  I.H.P.  per 
hour  was  found  to  be  between  1 '67  and  1 74  lb. 
per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  This  is  a good  result", 
and  no  doubt  would  be  approximated  in 
regular  working  considering  the  very  high  duty 
the  manufacturers  have  got  out  of  their  pumping 
engines.  The  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  engine 
is  between  84  and  85  per  cent,  but  this  is  taking 
into  consideration  the  friction  of  water  in  the 
pipes,  so  that  a higher  figure  of  merit  should  be 
allowed,  as  Professor  Kennedy  pointed  out  at  the 
meeting. 


The  water  softening  machinery  is  however  the 
chief  point  of  interest.  It  is  capable  of  dealing 
with  about  2,500,000  gallons  per  twenty-four 
hours,  but  by  suitable  additions  4,000,000 
gallons  per  day  could  be  treated.  We  believe 
that  up  to  the  present  the  largest  average  quantity 
of  water  softened  per  day  at  any  other  works  has 
been  about  900,000  gallons  per  day.  This  figure 
has  only  been  reached  at  the  well-known  Colne 
Valley  Company’s  works  at  Bushey.  The  soften- 
ing process,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  treat- 
ing the  hard  well  water  with  a paste  of  lime, 
when  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  forms  the 
hardening  constituent  in  the  water  unites  with 
the  lime  forming  bi-carbonate  of  lime,  which  is 
precipitated  in  insoluble  crystals.  Mr.  Matthews 
did  not  enter  into  the  chemistry  of  his  subject 
in  his  paper,  but  it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  if 
we  give  an  analysis  of  the  Otterbourne  water, 
both  before  and  after  softening,  supplied  by  the 
author  on  another  occasion. 

Well  water  Softened  water 
in  parts  parts  in 

Total  solid  matters  31 ’-6^’  *14^’ 

Organic  carbon  0-024  0-02r 

Orphan  in  nilrncr*»n  — ■ 


OOI3 

0-004 

0-381 
°’397 
1 "6 

Degrees. 


Organic  nitrogen  0-012! 

Ammonia  o-oo- 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates  or 

nitrites 0-365  .. 

Total  combined  nitrogen ...  o-x8i 
Chlorine  j-6 

tt  , Degrees.  Degrees 

Hardness,  temporary i6-io  392 

,,  Permanent  1-89  2-io 

,,  Total 17- 99  6-02 

The  author  divides  the  softening  process  into 
three  operations  : — The  preparation  of  cream  of 
lime ; second,  the  preparation  of  lime  water  and 
its  admixture  with  the  hard  well  water  ; third,  the 
filtering  of  the  turbid  water  after  softening.  The 
cream  of  lime  is  prepared  by  mixing  slaked  lime 
with  water  in  suitable  apparatus.  Softened  water 
is  then  pumped  in  with  the  cream  of  lime  and  the 
two  well  mixed  together.  The  resulting  lime  water 
is  then  taken  to  the  mixer,  where  it  meets  the  hard 
well  water  which  requires  to  be  softened,  and  here 
the  chemical  action  takes  place.  It  now  remains 
to  separate  the  resulting  insoluble  crystals  of 
bicarbonate  of  lime  from  the  water  and  to  deliver 
the  latter  clear  for  use.  In  the  old  arrangement 
this  was  effected  by  means  of  large  settling  tanks, 
which  not  only  occupied  a great  deal  of  room, 
but  were  expensive  to  work.  For  these  have 
been  substituted  filters,  of  which  there  are  thirteen 
at  the  Southampton  works.  The  filters  consist  of 
a number  of  flat  circular  vessels  mounted  on  a 
horizontal  spindle,  and  placed  in  an  open-topped 
tank  or  trough.  The  filtering  material  is  cotton 
cloth  mounted  on  perforated  zinc,  and  the  zinc  in 
turn  is  supported  by  light  cast-iron  discs.  The 
hard  water  is  pumped  into  the  troughs,  and  then 
percolates  through  the  cloth  into  the  space 
between  two  discs,  the  bicarbonate  crystals  being 
arrested  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cloth.  The 
clear  water  then  passes  into  the  interior  of  the 
horizontal  shaft,  which  is  made  hollow  for  the 
purpose,  and  from  thence  is  pumped  away  to  the 
mains.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  cloth  itself 
is  not  an  efficient  filter  for  arresting  the 
bicarbonate,  and  when  a cloth  is  first  put 
in  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  back  to 
be  refiltered.  Very  soon,  however,  a layer  of 
crystals  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and 
has  the  effect  of  arresting  other  crystals.  This 
self-filtering  action  is  well  known  in  connexion 
with  various  other  industries.  After  a time  the 
layer  becomes  so  thick  that  water  will  no  longer 
pass  through,  and  then  a clearing  device  has  to  be 
bi  ought  into  play.  The  hollow  horizontal  shaft, 
in  which  the  discs  are  mounted,  is  hung  in  trun- 
nions, so  that  it  can  revolve.  Between  the  discs, 
and,  pointing  upwards,  are  spray  pipes,  perforated 
with  holes  in  their  length.  In  this  way  jets  of 
water  are  made  to  play  upon  the  filter  cloths 
whilst  the  discs  are  revolving.  The  surplus 
material  is  speedily  removed,  and,  falling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trough,  is  washed  away  through  a 
waste  valve. 

The  cost  of  softening  is  now  0-2  penny  per 
thousand  gallons,  exclusive  of  charge  for  sinking 
fund,  which  is  about  another  |d.  per  1,000  gallons. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Institution  will  be 
held  this  year  at  Middlesbrough,  commencing 
Tuesday,  August  1. 


Architectural  Partnership.— Mr.  Horai 
Cheston,  of  5,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  ii 
forms  us  that  from  December  31  last  he  has  take 
into  partnership  Mr.  J.  C.  Perkin,  who  was  article 
to  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  of  Lancaster,  and  wk 
has  been  with  Mr.  Cheston  for  over  nine  years.  71 
name  of  the  firm  in  the  future  will  be  “ Cheston 
Perkin." 
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Jllustrations. 

DESIGN  FOR  PAINTED  GLASS. 

HIS  design,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Chapman,  is  a 
i modern  imitation  of  the  favourite  Re- 
i naissance  treatment  of  stained  glass  by 
painting  in  an  open  manner  on  the  white  glass 
ground,  irrespective  of  the  divisions  of  the  bars 
which  hold  the  glass.  The  colouring  is  of  a 
light  and  delicate  tone,  as  required  in  this  style 
of  work.  The  design  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


PART  OF  EAST  WINDOW,  BATH  ABBEY 
CHURCH. 

We  gave  some  months  ago  an  illustration  from 
a drawing  by  Miss  Emma  Knight  of  part  of  the 
west  window  of  Fairford  Church.  The  present 
illustration  is  from  a drawing  of  part  of  the  west 
window  of  Bath  Abbey  Church  by  the  same  lady, 
who  has  shown  a special  talent  for  reproducing 
in  water-colour  the  effect  of  stained  glass  windows ; 
both  this  and  the  Fairford  drawing  found  a good 
place  in  the  Architectural  Room  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

The  Bath  window  is  a fine  example  of  modern 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  6c  Bell.  The 
window  is  of  great  size,  rivalling  the  west  window 
of  York,  and  the  glass  illustrates  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  in  fifty-six  compartments,  surmounted  by 
the  usual  figures  of  angels,  apostles,  and  evan- 
gelists. In  the  spandrils  on  either  side  are  the 
arms  of  the  City  of  Bath  and  the  Diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells. 

DESIGN  FOR  A RAILWAY  TERMINUS  : 

SOANE  MEDALLION,  1893. 

The  subject  of  a great  railway  terminus  is  a 
recurring  one  in  prize  competitions,  and  as  there 
is  no  book  on  the  subject,  the  student  meets  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
data.  In  the  first  place,  the  Board  of  Trade  rules 
will  be  found  in  Molesworth’s  Pocket-book  ; and 
secondly,  a few  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Builder  of  the  following  dates  : — Strassburg- Paris, 
November  3,  1849;  Great  Western,  London, 
June  17,  1854  ; King's  Cross,  October  2,  1851  ; 
Cannon-street,  October  13,  1866 ; Holborn 

Viaduct,  June  17,  1S76. 

Of  these  illustrations  that  of  King’s  Cross 
is  especially  interesting,  because  it  shows 
the  great  arches  terminated  by  gables,  in- 
stead of  horizontally,  as  at  present.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  why  the 
change  was  made,  as  it  might  have  been  on 
account  of  the  curved  outline  of  the  roofs,  to 
which  the  present  form  is  probably  better  suited. 
The  fafade  in  this  case  is  the  end  of  the  sheds,  the 
approach  being  at  the  side,  as  in  the  Great 
Western,  consequently  the  treatment  is  not 
complicated  by  the  necessity  for  a large  booking 
hall.  The  problem  of  the  booking  hall  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  must  either  go  inside  the  shed, 
like  a temporary  structure,  or  be  treated  as  a low 
block  in  front  of  the  main  feature  of  the  facade, 
the  end  elevation  of  the  shed.  In  the  first*  case 
it  spoils  the  inside  elevation  of  the  station,  and 
in  the  second  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  great 
gable  by  hiding  its  base,  though  the  back  front  of 
the  Paris  Opera  House  shows  how  this  latter 
defect  may  be,  to  some  extent,  obviated. 

The  present  design  follows  a third  course,  the 
first  two  lays  of  the  shed  being,  as  it  were,  cut  off, 
and  treated  as  a grand  hall,  whose  vault  is  marked 
on  the  elevation  by  an  arch  of  the  same  section, 
while  the  gable  lines  are  those  of  the  railway  shed. 
Hence  the  filling-in  of  this  arch  must  be  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hall  inside,  as  well 
as  being  an  incident  in  the  general  elevation  of 
the  station. 

The  treatment  of  the  design  as  a whole 
is  that  of  the  King’s  Cross  type,  the  great 
arch,  however,  being  brought  to  the  front 
face  of  the  supporting  masses,  which  are  here 
treated  as  towers,  and  thus  the  arcade  at  the  base 
becomes  an  internal  gallery  at  the  first-floor  level, 
forming  the  link  between  the  main  office  corridors 
on  either  side  of  the  shed.  The  width  of  this  gallery 
is  the  depth  of  the  towers,  and  over  it  is  a coffered 
vault,  which  affords  rigidity  to  the  front  arch,  and 
would,  it  was  thought,  increase  the  effect  of  the 
main  vault.  Towers  in  railway  design  seem 
rather  out  of  place  ; here  it  is  an  excuse  that  they 
mark  the  through  entrances  at  either  end  of  the 
great  hall,  which  are  a leading  feature  in  the  plan. 
There  are  two  such  entrances  at  Charing  Cross, 
though  Holborn  Viaduct  has  only  one.  They  are 
very  useful  for  the  luggage  trucks  as  well  as 


for  passengers  who  have  season-tickets.  The 
separate  entrance  required  to  the  company’s 
offices  has  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
side  gable. 

The  London  stations  are  mostly  obscured  by 
hotels,  and  those  in  Paris  differ  radically  from 
our  plans  owing  to  the  Consigne  de  Bagage  and 
Salle  d’Attente  systems.  Travellers  tell  of  the 
German  termini,  but  there  is  little  information  to 
be  obtained  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  a fine 
subject  for  a Godwin  Bursary  student  to  study  ; 
collected  plans  and  notes  of  the  Continental  ter- 
mini would  form  a most  valuable  report. 

A.  T.  Bolton. 

HOUSES,  MACKENZIE-STREET, 
SLOUGH. 

These  houses  are  built  of  brick  ; the  lower 
part  and  chimney-stacks  covered  with  Portland 
cement,  rough  cast ; the  upper  part  and  roof  with 
red  tiles. 

The  house  on  the  right  hand  has  waiting  and 
consulting  rooms,  &c. , for  a doctor  ; and  the 
house  on  the  left  has  solicitor’s  offices,  with 
separate  entrances. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  G.  Wernham,  of  Princes- 
street,  Reading.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Walter 
Cave,  of  London. 

BROADWELL,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

This  is  a very  interesting  house,  built  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
original  plan  is  a good  type  of  many  houses  in  the 
Cotswold  country — the  square,  stone  - paved 
entrance  - hall,  with  large  open  fireplace,  the 
general  living-room  on  one  side,  and  the  great 
kitchen  on  the  other. 

Upstairs  the  corridor  along  the  southern  front, 
with  the  bedrooms  opening  from  it,  and  facing 
the  north  and  east,  a custom  in  those  days,  when 
it  was  thought  unhealthy  to  have  sleeping-rooms 
towards  the  sun. 

The  house,  however,  has  been  considerably 
altered,  probably  towards  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  when  the  kitchen  wing  and  offices  were 
added,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
upstairs  altered,  changing  the  corridor  to  the 
north  side. 

The  new  drawing-room  and  rooms  over  were 
added  about  three  years  ago,  and  complete  a very 
charming  house.  The  dining-room,  a finely 
panelled  room  of  the  original  date,  has  been 
altered  and  enlarged,  and  the  inside  of  the  house 
generally  has  been  made  more  convenient.  The 
dormer  gables  being  similar  on  both  sides  of  the  i 
main  roof,  the  new  wing  had  to  be  kept  lower,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  light.  There  are 
several  good  panelled  rooms  upstairs,  and  stone 
arched  fireplace  openings.  The  new  work  has 
been  built  of  old  lichen-covered  stones,  and  the 
old  mullioned  windows,  <S:c.,  built  in  again,  and 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  local  stone-slates. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  a local  firm  of 
builders,  Messrs.  Plowman  & Son,  of  Stow-on- 
the -Wold,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Guy  Daw- 
ber,  of  London. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Society  ok  Architects. — At 
a general  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Salomons, 
President,  in  the  chair)  Mr.  H.  Ross,  of  Accrington, 
was  elected  a Fellow,  and  Mr.  A.  J Murgatroyd 
an  Associate  of  the  Society.  A paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Slater  on  the  “Buildings  of  the 
Ancients,”  which  was  illustrated  by  numerous 
diagrams  and  listened  to  with  much  interest. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’  prize 
drawings  were  on  view  in  the  room. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Arch.-eological  Association. — 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  Feb- 
ruary I,  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, 
the  progress  of  the  arrangements  for  holding 
the  annual  congress  at  Winchester  was  de- 
tailed. Mr.  E.  Ebblewhite  exhibited  some  late 
Roman  coins  obtained  by  him  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Earle  Way  described  a curious  silver  medal  of 
Francis  Bacon.  He  also  exhibited  a drawing  of 
Antiquity  Hall,  near  Oxford,  a building  now 
demolished.  The  first  paper  was  on  the  sculp- 
tured crosses  at  Otley  Church,  Yorkshire,  by- 
Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allan,  F.S.A.  Scot.  During- 
the  restoration  of  the  building  a few  years  since, 
a considerable  number  of  carved  stones  were 
found,  either  under  the  flooring  or  embedded  in 
the  walls,  having  been  reused  as  old  material. 
These  prove  to  be  fragments,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  shafts  of  ancient  crosses,  and  they  are 
covered  with  carving  of  scrolls  and  interlaced 
i patterns.  A wyvern,  carved  in  high  relief, 
j appears  on  two  sides  of  one  of  the  fragments. 
Another  has  busts  of  saints  or  ecclesiastics  above 
j one  another,  each  under  a semicircular  arch. 

| There  are  seven  or  eight  of  these  fragments,  one- 
I having  figures  carved  in  a different  style,  similar 
j to  the  work  on  two  or  three  examples  elsewhere- 
S which  have  been  called  Danish,  with  great  proba- 
bility. Mr.  Park  Harrison  pointed  out  the- 
similarity  of  the  patterns  to  those  on  early  Saxon 
MSS.,  and  suggested  that  the  hands  that  could 
design  their  patterns  could  equally  prepare  these 
for  the  stone  carvers.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
believed  that  the  fragments  must  be  of  date 
anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Norman 
ornament  was  well  known,  but  not  a single 
pattern  here  was  in  the  style  of  that  period,  as 
would  certainly  have  been  the  case  were  the  date 
later  than  the  Conquest.  Full-sized  rubbings  of 
all  the  stones  were  exhibited. 

A second  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Cecil  Davis, 
on  the  “ Royal  Visits  to  Wandsworth.” 


A Correction. — In  publishing  Mr.  T.  Rogers. 
Kitsell's  drawings  of  Siena  pavement  last  week,  we 
described  him  by  an  oversight  as  “ Soane  Medallist, 
1892."  We  should  have  said  " Tite  Prizeman, 
1892."  Mr.  Kitsell  informs  us  that  he  has  never 
competed  for  the  Soane  Medallion. 


. . ......  .. . - - - - 


DESIGN  FOR  A RAILWAY  STATION.— Bv  Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton,  A.R.I.B.A. 
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LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Spring-gardens,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Tenders. — Tenders  were  received  for  the 
erection  of  a Fire  Brigade  Station  in  Cherry 
Garden-street,  Rotherhithe,  and  for  repaving 
Hammersmith  Bridge.  We  print  the  lists  of 
tenders  in  another  column. 

Technical  Education.  — The  greater  part  of  the 
sitting  was  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Technical 
Education.  The  report  contained  the  following 
passages  and  recommendations  : — 

“On  the  9th  of  May  last,  we  were  directed  to 
consider  what  action  the  Council  should  take  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889-91,  and  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890. 
Wehaveheld  numerous  meetings,  and  made  exhaust- 
ive inquiry  into  the  matter — a task  which  has  been 
prolonged  by  various  difficulties,  but  in  which  we 
have  received  the  most  cordial  assistance  from  the 
London  School  Board,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute, 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  many  of  the  City  Com- 
panies, and  indeed  from  all  persons  engaged  in 
educational  work. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Council  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  subject,  we  thought  it  necessary  to 
obtain  a complete  and  systematic  survey  of  the 
existing  provision  of  technical  education  in  London, 
a survey  which  had  not  hitherto  been  made  by  any 
authority.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  for 
this  purpose  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith, 
M.A. , B.Sc. , who  has  acted  as  our  secretary,  and 
whose  able  and  exhaustive  report  has  been  circulated 
to  the  members  of  the  Council.  We  believe  that 
this  report,  containing  as  it  does  information  never 
before  published,  and  presenting  a comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  systematic  co-ordination  of  London’s 
educational  agencies,  will,  in  itself,  be  of  great  and 
lasting  use  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  public 
education. 

Mr.  Smith's  report  shows  that  excellent  work  is 
being  done  in  different  parts  of  London  ; but  it  also 
reveals  how  seriously  the  existing  provision  for 
technical  education  falls  below  the  standard,  we  do 
not  say  of  Zurich,  but  even  of  such  English  towns  as 
Birmingham  or  Manchester.  London  contains  a 
larger  artizan  population  than  any  other  city,  but  its 
skilled  trades  are  being  largely  recruited  from  the 
provinces,  whilst  Londoners,  from  lack  of  proper 
training,  swell  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour  or  the 
1 unemployed. ' 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  deficiency  is  the  inade- 
quate provision  for  evening  instruction,  on  which,  at 
present,  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  London  work- 
man or  clerk  must  so  largely  rely.  About  100,000 
children  leave  the  London  elementary  schools  every 
year,  nearly  all  of  whom  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
various  evening  institutions  for  the  three  or  four 
next  years  of  their  lives.  London  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  (besides  adults)  300,000  or  400,000  young 
persons  in  its  es-ening  classes. 

Yet  the  total  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ages  attend- 
ing evening  classes  in  London  in  any  branch  of 
science,  art,  or  technology  appears  to  be  under 

20.000,  of  whom  1,400  are  in  the  evening  classes 
under  the  School  Board.  Three  years  ago  Man- 
chester, with  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  London, 
had  already  one-third  as  many  persons  attending 
evening  classes.  Since  the  Manchester  Town  Council 
determined  to  exercise  its  powers  under  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Act,  1889,  the  number  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  and  Manchester  has  now,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  six  times  as  many 
persons  attending  evening  classes  in  technical 
subjects  as  there  are  in  London. 

Still  more  striking  are  the  statistics  for  particular  1 
trades.  In  1891  there  were  about  25,000  bricklayers 
within  the  County,  of  whom  nearly  3,000  were 
under  20.  The  number  receiving  instruction  in 
brick-cutting  was  about  50 ; in  the  principles  of 
bricklaying  only  about  40,  a total  which  has  since 
been  slightly  increased.  The  total  number  of 
operatives  in  all  the  building  trades  was  about 

140.000,  of  whom  15,000  were  under  20  ; yet  the 
number  of  them  who  were  attending  classes  on  the 
vitally  important  subject  of  building  construction 
and  drawing  was  less  than  800.  About  30.000  men 
and  boys  are  at  work  in  London  in  the  printing  and 
lithographic  industries  ; only  140  of  these  were  in 
1891  getting  any  kind  of  technical  instruction  con- 
nected with  their  work.  London  has  about  46,000 
workers  in  the  cabinet-making  and  upholstery 
trades,  of  whom  7,000  are  under  20.  The  total 
number  who  were  last  year  receiving  technical 
instruction  in  their  craft  (including  designing  and 
carving)  was  under  120.  Only  three  out  of  the 
10,000  persons  employed  in  London's  tanneries,  and 
only  ten  of  its  colour  workers,  were  learning  any 
branch  of  chemistry.  . . . 

In  view  of  the  facts  revealed  by  Mr.  Smith's 
report,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  Council  should  no 
longer  abstain  from  exercising  its  powers  with  regard 
to  technical  education.  Every  other  municipality  in 
England  having  power  as  a county  council  to  assist 
technical  education  is  now  exercising  that  power. 
The  experience  of  these  municipalities  shows  how 
greatly  the  assistance  of  the  Council  could  increase 


the  efficiency  of  the  whole  educational  machine, 
especially  by  way  of  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
existing  agencies  and  by  supplementing  their 
scattered  efforts. 

No  other  public  body  has  the  power  to  undertake 
this  function  ; and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely, 
even  if  Parliament  were  disposed  to  treat  London 
differently  from  other  towns,  that  any  new  and 
special  authority  for  this  purpose  could  be  established 
for  years  to  come.  Meanwhile,  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Council  will 
exercise  the  powers  entrusted  to  it,  has  so  modified 
its  grants  to  science  and  art  classes,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  in  London  is  in  some  cases 
seriously  imperilled  ; and  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  ‘ that 
many  of  them  have  only  continued  to  be  held  at  all 
this  autumn  in  the  hope  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
Science  and  Art  grant  would  be  made  good  in  some 
form  by  the  Council.’ 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Council  should 
resolve  : — 

‘(0  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  London  not 
falling  behind  other  cities  in  the  provision  of  technical 
education,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Council  should  exercise 
its  powers  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and 
1891,  other  than  that  of  raising  a rate,  by  devoting  to 
technical  education  some  portion  of  the  funds  from  time  to 
time  receivable  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890.’ 

If  the  Council  adopts  the  foregoing  resolution, 
some  arrangement  must  be  made  for  carrying  out 
the  very  extensive  work  of  considering  the  needs  of 
every  district,  the  claims  of  the  several  hundred 
diverse  and  aften  competing  educational  institutions, 
and  the  manner  in  which  their  action  can  best  be 
co-ordinated  and  supplemented.  The  Council  may 
either  retain  the  whole  work  in  its  own  hands,  or 
exercise  the  power  given  by  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Acts  of  delegating  it  to  a composite  committee 
appointed  by  the  Council,  but  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  its  own  members. 

After  careful  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Council  should  appoint  such  a composite  com- 
mittee, and  delegate  its  powers.  We  are  led  to  this 
conclusion,  not  only  by  the  importance  of  securing 
the  co-operation  of  other  educational  agencies  and 
of  acting  in  close  concert  with  them,  but  also  by  the 
difficulty  of  adding  to  the  already  overcrowded 
agenda  paper  of  the  Council.  . . . 

The  Technical  Education  Board  would,  of  course, 
as  regards  the  moneys  contributed  by  the  Council, 
be  limited  both  by  the  terms  of  the  Acts  and  by  any 
conditions  which  the  Council  might  from  time  to 
time  impose.  But  the  possibility  should  be  kept  in 
view  of  the  Board  being  hereafter  entrusted,  as 
London's  main  governing  body  for  technical  educa- 
tion, with  funds  from  other  sources,  both  public  and 
private.  The  Council  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, indicated  its  view  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  City  Companies 
should  be  carried  out,  and  that  a large  part  of  the 
funds  now  administered  by  these  bpdies  should  be 
devoted  to  London's  educational  needs.  One  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  has  hitherto  been  the  lack  of  any 
public  authority  specifically  charged  with  technical 
education.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a Technical  Education  Board,  and  its 
successful  working  with  such  limited  funds  as  can 
be  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Council,  would  go 
far  to  remove  this  difficuly,  and  enable  a strong  case 
to  be  made  out  for  the  further  endowment  of  the 
Board  from  any  funds  that  may  be  available,  whether 
from  the  City  Companies,  parochial  charities,  or 
other  sources.  Such  a Board  might  indeed  obtain 
with  further  funds  a higher  and  more  permanent 
status,  by  charter  or  otherwise,  than  any  committee 
of  the  Council. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  composition  of 
this  proposed  Board.  We  think  that  the  Council 
should  maintain  the  ultimate  control  of  its  pro- 
ceedings by  having  a majority  of  its  own  members 
on  the  new  body.  We  regard  it  as  of  great  import- 
tance  to  secure  the  close  co-operation  of  the  London 
School  Board,  which  supplies  technical  education  in 
elementary  schools,  and,  to  a small  but  increasing 
extent,  in  its  evening  classes.  It  would  also  be 
desirable  to  obtain  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute,  which  is,  at  Finsbury  and 
South  Kensington,  providing  admirable  instruction 
in  the  highest  grades  of  technical  science.  The 
Polytechnics  form  so  important  a part  of  the  existing 
provision  for  evening  education  that  we  should  be 
glad  that  the  Council  should  have  the  assistance  of 
representatives  of  their  ultimate  governing  bodv,  the 
Trustees  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities.  The 
Head-Masters’  Association  and  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  might  each  usefully  assist  the  Council 
in  the  work.  And,  as  we  think  it  of  special  im- 
portance that  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  trade 
unions  should  be  secured,  we  suggest  that  the 
London  Trades  Council  should  send  a representa- 
tive. As  soon  as  a teaching  university  for  London 
is  established  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  one  or  more  representatives  of  its  work. 
But  the  Board  should  not  be  of  too  unwieldy  a size. 
We  therefore  recommend — 

‘(2)  That,  in  order  to  promote  efficient  and  united  action, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  Council  should  delegate,  so  far  as  is 
permitted  by  law,  its  powers  in  respect  of  technical  educa- 
tion to  a composite  body,  to  be  called  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  partly 
from  its  own  members,  and  partly  from  other  persons  whose 
co-operation  is  desireda 


(3)  That  the  Technical  Education  Board  should  be 
appointed  for  a term  of  three  years,  and  should  consist  for 
the  present  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  members,  of  whom 
twenty  should  be  members  of  the  Council  ; that  in  the  first 
instance  the  following  bodies  should  be  requested  to 
nominate  representatives  for  appointment  by  the  Council, 
viz.,  the  London  School  Board  five , the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  three , the  Governing  Body  of  the  City  Parochial 
Charities  two,  the  Head  Masters' Association,  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  and  the  London  Trades  Council  one 
each  ; and  that  other  members,  not  exceeding  two,  should 
be  selected  by  the  Council  from  outside  its  own  body. 

(4)  That  the  Technical  Education  Board  should  be 
directed  to  present  to  the  Council,  in  the  month  of  April  in 
each  year,  a report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  preceding 
financial  year  of  the  Council,  together  with  detailed 
accounts  of  all  payments  out  of  the  funds  administered  and 
a complete  list  of  the  institutions  aided  by  it  ; and  that 
interim  reports  of  the  progress  of  its  work  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  every  three  months.' 

It  is  a question  whether  the  Council  should  guide 
the  deliberations  of  the  proposed  new  Board  by  any 
detailed  plan  or  scheme.  The  able  and  compre- 
hensive proposals  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith's  report 
will,  of  course,  be  considered  by  the  Board,  and  the 
Council  may  think  it  desirable  to  merely  express  its 
views  as  to  the  need  for  adequate  provision  being 
made  for  each  district  and  every  class.  We  think 
that  this  course  is  preferable  to  the  formulation,  in 
advance,  of  any  detailed  and  necessarily  rigid 
scheme,  We  therefore  recommend  the  Council  to- 
resolve — 

,‘(5).  That,  without  committing  itself  to  details,  the 
Council  considers  that  every  district  of  London  ought  to  be 
adequately  provided  with  technical  education  of  every 
grade,  rising  from  the  school  to  the  workshop  and  the 
university,  and  appropriate  to  the  chief  occupations  of  its- 
inhabitants  ; that  existing  institutions  of  each  grade  should 
be  systematically  co-ordinated  to  avoid  overlapping,  and  to 
provide  for  continuous  education  ; and  that  early  provision 
should  be  made,  in  whatever  manner  may  be  found 
expedient,  for  supplying  the  gaps  at  present  existing  ; and 
that  the  Council,  recognising  the  value  of  the  comprehen- 
sive report  prepared  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  refers  it  for 
the  general  guidance  of  the  Technical  Education  Board.  ' 
There  remains  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  devoted  by  the  Council  to  technical 
education.  If  this  were  to  be  decided  solely  by  the 
amount  required  for  a really  adequate  provision  for 
all  branches  of  technical  education,  the  sum  would 
far  exceed  the  limit  of  the  Council's  powers.  Even 
to  bring  London  up  to  the  level  of  Manchester  or  Bir- 
mingham will  require  the  expenditure  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  bulk  of  this  expenditure  must  come  from 
other  sources  than  the  County  Fund.  What  is  now 
necessary  is  that  such  a sum  should  be  appropriated 
as  will  provide  for  the  most  pressing  needs,  and 
enable  a beginning  to  be  made  in  the  work  to  be 
ultimately  completed  with  other  aid.  After  careful 
consideration  of  Mr.  Smith's  report,  we  have  come- 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  deal  fairly  with 
all  districts  and  provide  for  the  more  necessary  sub- 
jects, a sum  of  about  60,000/.,  in  addition  to  the- 
36,000 /.  already  set  aside,  should  be  appropriated  to- 
technical  education  for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  would  involve  the  devotion  to  this  purpose  of 
about  one-third  of  the  funds  receivable  by  the 
Council  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
great  majority  of  Town  and  County  Councils  have 
devoted  the  whole  of  their  receipts  from  this  source 
to  technical  education.  London  is  less  advan- 
tageously situated ; and,  pending  some  financial 
relief  to  the  occupying  ratepayer,  we  think  that 
appropriation  of  one-third  of  this  fund  would  be  a 
reasonable  provision  for  the  ensuing  year.  We 
therefore  recommend — 

‘ (6)  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the  statute,  this 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of  29,000/.,  being  the 
balance  of  the  sum  of  30,000 /.  directed  by  resolution  of 
the  12th  of  April,  1892,  to  be  carried  to  suspense  account, 
should  be  appropriated  and  contributed  in  respect  of  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1893,  for  the  purposes  of  Technical 
Education  ; and  is  further  of  opinion  that  a sum  equal  to- 
one-third  of  the  total  amount  estimated  to  be  receivable  by 
the  Council  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  in  respect  of  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1894,  should  be  similarly  appropriated  and  con- 
tributed ; and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 
to  submit  to  the  Council  the  necessary  formal  resolutions.' 

If  the  Council  should  agree  to  the  foregoing 
recommendations,  it  will  be  necessary  that  various 
preliminary  arrangements  should  be  carried  out 
before  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  can  be  actually  made. 
We  therefore  recommend — 

‘(7)  That  the  Special  Committee  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion be  continued,  and  authorised  to  make  any  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements,  until  the  appointment  by  the 
Council  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  resolutions.'  ” 

Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn  moved  that  the  follow- 
ing words  be  added  to  recommendation  1 of  the- 
Committee  : — 

“ Provided  that  the  City  Livery  Companies  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  for  the  same  purpose  a sum  of  not  less 
than  one-tenth  of  their  corporate  income  as  distinguished 
from  their  trust  property." 

Mr.  Hubbard  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
after  a good  deal  of  discussion,  in  the  course  of 
which  some  very  hard  things  were  said  of  the 
City  Livery  Companies,  the  addendum  was  agreed 
to  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“And  that  the  City  Livery  Companies  be  requested  to- 
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-contribute  for  the  same  purpose  a fair  proportion  of  their 
corporate  income  as  distinguished  from  their  trust  pro- 
perty." 

The  recommendation,  as  thus  added  to,  was 
then  agreed  to. 

On  the  second  recommendation  being  put,  Mr. 
Fred.  Henderson  moved,  and  Mr.  Lemon 
seconded,  an  amendment  referring  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee,  “with  the  instruction 
that  the  Council  was  not  prepared  to  delegate  its 
powers  in  the  manner  suggested.”  The  amend- 
ment was  lost  by  a large  majority,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  was  agreed  to. 

Recommendation  3 was  still  under  discussion 
when  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
rose  at  7 o’clock. 


COMPETITIONS . 

The  Fields  Estate,  Newport,  Mon. — In 
•an  open  competition  for  designs  for  laying 
out  eleven  acres  of  the  Fields  Estate,  Newport, 
for  building  purposes,  there  were  six  com- 
petitors, and  eight  sets  of  plans  were  sent 
in.  Messrs.  Veall  & Sant,  architects,  Cardiff, 
were  appointed  professional  assessors,  and  they 
have  just  sent  in  their  report,  awarding  the 
premium  of  ,£25  to  the  design  marked  “Fairfield 
C,”  the  author  of  which  proved  to  be  Mr.  Alfred 
Swash,  architect,  Newport. 

St.  Cuthbert’s  Church  Halls,  Edin- 
burgh.— According  to  the  Scotsman,  it  has  now 
been  decided  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  new 
church  halls  in  connexion  with  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  on  the  site  of  the  old  manse  buildings,  and 
adjoining  the  site  of  the  old  halls  in  King’s  Stables- 
road,  recently  demolished  in  connexion  with  the 
North  British  Railway  extensions.  The  Kirk 
Session,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  John 
Honeyman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Glasgow,  their  assessor, 
have  approved  of  the  design  submitted  in  com- 
petition by  Messrs.  M'Arthy  & Watson,  archi- 
tects, Edinburgh  ; and  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  The 
site  is  an  irregularly-shaped  triangle,  and  being 
below  the  level  of  the  road  the  design  required  a 
special  treatment.  The  building  is  placed  length- 
wise to  King’s  Stables-road,  and  consists  of  two 
floors.  The  upper  floor,  which  is  approached 
from  the  level  of  the  roadway  by  a broad  terrace 
and  a short  flight  of  steps  at  the  entrance  door,  is 
entirely  occupied  with  the  hall,  which  is  seated  to 
accommodate  800  adults.  There  are  also  suitable 
retiring-rooms.  The  lower  floor  is  occupied  with 
a smaller  hall,  class,  and  retiring-rooms,  and 
caretaker’s  house.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
4, OCX)/. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  devotes  a long 
article,  by  M.  Andr£  rerate,  to  the  Sienese 
painter  Duccio,  with  a page  illustration  of  his 
painting  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels,  in 
the  curious  stiff  Sienese  style,  with  the  aureoles 
like  a series  of  plates  on  the  picture.  M.  A. 
Darcel  in  his  third  article  on  “La  Ceramique 
Italienne  ” treats  of  and  illustrates  the  work  of 
Caffagiolo.  Tapestries  at  the  Spanish  “Exposi- 
tion Retrospectif”  by  M.  Mazerolle  (with  an 
engraving  of  a fine  chasuble  from  Toledo)  ; the 
eighteenth-century  sculptor  Clodion  and  his  work, 
by  M.  Guiffrey ; and  an  article  on  the  Italian 
Schools  at  the  Vienna  Museum,  are  among  the 
other  contents  of  the  number. 

The  Art  Journal  shows  for  frontispiece  a 
delicate  engraving  of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  “West- 
minster ” picture,  which  looks  a great  deal  better 
in  engraving  than  it  does  as  a picture.  The  first  of 
a series  of  articles  on  “ Tynedale,  its  castles, 
churches,  and  tributaries,”  by  Mr.  Edward 
Browne,  is  given,  with  several  illustrations  of 
castles  of  the  district,  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs. In  a short  article  on  “Blake  and 
his  disciples”  Mr.  A.  T.  Story  recognises  the 
importance  of  Calvert’s  work.  An  article  by 
Mr.  Henry  Wallis  on  the  Cernuschi  collection  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  bronzes  is  of  interest,  and 
well  illustrated. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Art  architecture  is  not  repre- 
sented this  month,  but  Mr.  WalterCrane  concludes 
his  significant  and  beautifully  illustrated  article 
on  “Design.”  “The  Art  Life  of  John  Leech,” 
by  Mr.  H.  Silver,  introduces  us  in  the  illustrations 
to  some  landscape  sketches  of  Leech’s  (a  light  in 
which  he  is  not  much  known),  and  reproductions 
of  some  of  his  delicate  drawings  of  figures.  An 
illustrated  article  on  “ Dagnan-Bouveret,”  by 
l'rince  Karageorgevitch,  may  introduce  a fine  artist 
to  some  who  do  not  already  know  him.  There  is 


also  an  article  on  “Suggestions  for  a New  Fine- 
Art  Copyright  Bill,”  by  the  Editor,  with  con- 
tributions from  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Seymour 
Iladen,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  Mr.  II.  T.  Wells, 
Mr.  John  Brett,  and  Mr.  Poynter.  Mr.  Haden 
suggests  that  “the  first  difficulty  attending  the 
drawing  of  any  Bill  for  the  protection  of  works  of 
art  is  to  determine  what  is  a work  of  art  ” ; a 
pithy  suggestion  of  what  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

Harper's,  Magazine  contains  some  illustrations 
to  “ Twelfth  Night  ” by  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  which 
as  supposed  realisations  of  the  characters  of  the  play 
we  should  call  for  the  most  part  complete  failures. 
There  is  an  article  on  “ New  Orleans,”  by  Mr. 
Julian  Ralph,  with  sketches  ; a more  interesting 
one  on  “ Bristol  in  the  time  of  Cabot,”  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Shipley,  with  some  representations  of  old  buildings 
of  the  period  from  various  sources ; and  the 
“Editor’s  Study”  contains  the  kind  of  puff  of 
Chicago  Exhiliition  art  which  seems  inevitable  in 
all  American  magazines  at  present. 

In  Scribner  ‘Mr.  E.  H.  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Blashfield  endeavour  to  realise,  in  a charming 
article,  the  position  and  daily  life  of  “The 
Florentine  Artist,”  of  whom  they  enthusiastically 
observe,  “ Eternal  youth  was  there,  and  its 
sublime  confidence  and  audacity  ; they  had  not 
even  found  out  what  they  could  not  do.”  “ Im- 
pressions of  a decorator  in  Rome”  is  concluded, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  author  falls  severely  on 
Michelangelo’s  Last  Judgment ; but,  like  Mr. 
Horne,  admits  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  as  the 
finest  decorative  painting  in  the  world.  The 
whole  article  is  well  written  and  suggestive. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  entitled  “An 
Art  Impulse  in  Turkey,”  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Peters, 
referring  to  Hamdy  Bey’s  museum  at  Constanti- 
nople and  its  contents,  with  some  illustrations  of 
the  beautiful  Greek  sarcophagi  there. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  F.  T.  Piggott, 
whose  notes  on  Japanese  art  in  our  columns  will 
be  remembered,  gives  some  “ Stray  Notes  on 
Japanese  Art,”  mainly  a description  of  methods 
of  execution,  also  of  the  new  Europeanising  school 
of  painters,  who  have  fallen  into  the  sin  of  endea- 
vouring to  “ cover  the  paper.”  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans 
contributes  a paper  on  the  “ New  Railway  Rates” 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  trading  community, 
and  concludes  that  Government  must  interfere  to 
“bring  the  railway  companies  to  their  senses,” 
if  they  do  not  put  more  reason  into  their  demands. 

In  the  National  Review  Earl  Russell  and  Mr. 
B.  H.  Thwaite  combine  in  a short  article  on 
“ Electricity  in  Country  Houses,”  concluding  by 
recommending  country  people  to  combine  together 
in  groups  to  establish  centres  of  electrical  supply 
for  the  general  goo'd,  if  possible  within  easy  reach 
of  railways. 

To  Macmillan  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  contributes  an 
important  article  on  the  “ Ruins  of  Persepolis,” 
remarking  that  “when  the  general  history  of  the 
world’s  art  comes  to  be  written,  a large  and 
important  place  in  its  pages  will  be  occupied  by 
Persia.  ” 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  gives  a review  of  Mrs. 
Rensselaer’s  book  on  ‘ 1 English  Cath  ed  raJ  s ” entirely 
from  the  French-American  standpoint,  and  adopt- 
ing the  new  cant  that  there  is  “no  true  Gothic  in 
England.”  The  reviewer  depreciates  Mr.  Pennell’s 
drawings  as  not  doing  justice  either  to  himself 
or  to  the  buildings.  There  is  also  a very  pleasant 
article  on  “ English  Cambridge  in  Winter,”  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Hyde,  an  American  writer  (if  he  is 
American)  who  seems  to  feel  the  charm  of  the 
old  world  which  hangs  about  our  two  university 
towns.  They  are  not  of  the  day  or  the  hour : 
“ We  would  gladly  teach  you,”  the  old  buildings 
seem  to  say,  “some  of  the  secrets  of  those  fast 
vanishing  days  ; the  secrets  of  repose,  of  religion, 
and  of  beauty,  but  between  us  there  is  a gulf  fixed 
which  we  cannot  pass.  You  must  come  to  us, 
and  in  some  faint  measure  become  even  as  we 
ourselves,  before  you  can  hope  to  understand  the 
mystery  which  we  have  in  our  keeping.”  Amidst 
the  current  American  fashion  of  sneering  at 
everything  English,  this  is  rather  refreshing. 

The  Cornhi/l  Magazine  devotes  an  article  to  a 
description  of  a visit  to  the  Thames  Ironworks 
and  Shipbuilding  Company,  under  the  title 
“ Cyclops  in  London.” 

In  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Post’s  “ Nar- 
rative of  a Second  Journey  to  Palmyra”  is  con- 
tinued. There  is  a long  article  by  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Sayce  on  “ Cuneiform  and  other  inscriptions 
at  Lachish,”  and  one  by  the  same  contributor  on 
“ The  Site  of  Kirjath-Sepher  ” or  “ Book-Town.” 
The  most  important  contribution  is  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bliss’s  Report  of  the  Excavations  at  Tell-el-Hesy 
during  the  spring  of  1892.  This  gives  a plan  and 
photographic  view  of  the  excavations,  with  illus- 
trations of  various  objects  found. . A part  of  the 
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space  in  the  book  is  occupied  by  a reprint  of  the 
rather  foolish  correspondence  which  some  pious 
but  credulous  people  got  up  in  the  Times  a little 
while  ago  about  a new  imaginary  “sepulchre  of 
Christ,”  which  was  to  be  purchased  by  public 
subscription.  Major  Conder’s  reply  (which 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  little  effect  in  bring- 
ing these  enthusiasts  to  reason)  is  also  reprinted. 

The  Antiquaiy  contains  a protest  on  behalf  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
threatened  with  a severe  restoration,  for  which  an 
appeal  is  made.  The  Antiquary  naturally  goes 
rather  further  in  protests  of  this  kind  than  we 
should  always  think  it  necessary  to  go,  antiquaries 
in  general  wanting  to  have  nothing  touched  at  all, 
which  will  not  always  do,  but  we  feel  some  fear  that 
matters  will  be  carried  too  far  at  Gloucester.  Mr. 
Lines  contributes  an  article  on  “ Celtic  Remains 
at  Llanfairfechan.”  “Notes  on  Archaeology  in 
Provincial  Museums”  (No.  XVIII.)  deals  with 
Gloucester ; Mr.  Ward  comments,  among  other 
things,  on  the  curious  mixture  of  the  cathedral 
town  and  the  seaport  in  modern  Gloucester. 

The  Essex  Rez’iew  continues  its  notes  on  Essex 
churches,  dealing  in  this  number  with  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Danbury. 

The  Canadian  Architect  and  Builder  (monthly) 
appears  with  a “New  Year”  number  for  January, 
containing  an  extra  number  of  illustrations,  mostly 
reproduced  from  photographs  of  actual  buildings, 
which  give  the  idea  that  Canadian  architecture  is 
in  a quiet  and  safe  road  of  conservatism,  not  to 
say  commonplace. 

The  illustrations  in  the  Architectural  Review 
(Boston)  are  more  remarkable  for  their  good 
execution  than  for  the  designs.  In  a “Sketch 
for  a Cathedral  of  St.  Matthew,  Dallas,  Texas,” 
the  architects  (Messrs.  Cram,  Wentworth,  iK: 
Goodhue)  have  done  all  they  can,  not  only  to 
assimilate  a Mediaeval  style  (Perpendicular),  but 
to  convey  in  the  drawing  the  idea  of  an  old 
building.  Did  it  not  occur  to  them  that  such 
buildings  were  once  new?  A “Portion  of  an 
elevation  of  a house,”  by  Messrs.  Rotch  & Tilden 
(executed  work,  apparently),  looks  like  a combi- 
nation of  the  Lysicrates  Corinthian  order  with 
doorways  from  the  Erechtheion. 

The  Revue  Scientifque  for  February  4 includes 
a short  article  by  M.  Le  Chatelier  on  “La 
Theorie  et  l’Empirisme  en  Matiere  de  Con- 
structions Metalliques.” 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  contains  a 
paper  on  “ Scottish  Castles  and  Residences  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  with  some  pijturesque 
illustrations  by  Mr.  George  Reid  ; the  article  has 
no  special  value  apart  from  the  illustrations. 


MASTER  PLASTERERS’  ASSOCIATION: 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  “Queen's  Salon"  of  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst. , Mr.  C. 
Peek,  President,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  a con- 
siderable number  of  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  having  proposed  1 ‘ The  Queen  and 
Royal  Family," 

Mr.  E.  T.  Taylor,  Treasurer,  proposed  “The 
Master  Plasterers'  Association,"  coupled  with  the 
name  of  the  President.  The  Association  was  one  of 
the  most  recently-formed  of  the  many  societies  con- 
nected with  the  building  trade,  and  was  not  yet,  in 
fact,  a year  old,  but  although  it  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  societies,  it  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  successful,  and  was  meeting  an  hitherto  un- 
satisfied want.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
plastering  trade  would  flourish  in  the  near  future 
more  than  it  had  done  of  late,  and  that  when 
architects  found  that  they  could  rely  upon  plasterers’ 
work  being  carried  out  with  skill  and  integrity  they 
would  put  more  of  it  into  their  drawings.  The  toast 
was  very  heartily  received. 

Mr.  Peek,  the  President,  in  replying,  referred  to 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Association.  The  master  plasterers  of  London 
had  hitherto  been  wholly  unorganised,  and  had 
suffered  much  owing  to  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  leaders  of  the  operatives,  who  had 
industriously  and  malevolently  encouraged  the 
idea  that  the  master  plasterers  of  London 
were  the  greatest  “scampers"  to  be  found 
in  the  building  trade.  He  repudiated  such  un- 
founded insinuations,  which,  he  said,  were  due  to 
the  ill-will,  not  so  much  of  the  men  themselves,  as 
of  their  leaders.  He  maintained  that  no  man  could 
succeed  in  the  plastering  trade  unless  he  did  good 
work,  and  contended  that  the  allegations  which  had 
been  made  against  the  plastering  trade  by  the 
leaders  of  the  men  were  insults  to  the  intelligence  of 
architects,  clerks  of  works,  builders,  and  foremen. 
The  master  plasterers  of  London  wished  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  craft  and  desired  to  do  good 
work,  and  to  employ  men  at  good  wages  to  do  that 
work.  The  Association  had  been  formed  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  craft,  and  they  desired  to  pro- 
mote not  only  the  welfare  of  the  masters,  but  the 
true  interests  of  the  workmen. 
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Mr.  Charles  Turner  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Chairman,  who  had,  he  said,  done  a great  deal  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  Association. 

The  President  briefly  replieed. 

Mr.  S.  Wright,  Secretary,  next  proposed  “The 
Craft,"  and  in  an  able  speech  referred  to  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  plasterers'  art.  It  must  date 
back,  he  said,  to  a period  little  later  than  the  time 
“ When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 

Soon  after  the  first  carpenter  had  erected  the  first 
log  hut,  the  first  plasterer  must  have  been  called  in 
to  stop  up  the  chinks,  so  that  the  cold  air  should  not 
come  through  and  chill  the  occupants.  In  more 
civilised  times,  as  in  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  plas- 
terers' art  attained  a much  higher  development,  both 
for  practical  and  decorative  purposes.  He  could 
instance  no  greater  or  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
nobility  of  the  plasterers'  art  than  the  hieroglyphic 
decorations  which  adorned  the  ancient  temples  and 
catacombs  of  Egypt, — decorations  which  were  really 
historical  records.  Having  characterised  the  many 
noble  specimens  of  plaster  ceilings,  &c. , to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  ancestral  homes  of  England,  as  monu- 
ments of  craftsmanship,  he  said  that  the  members  of 
that  Association  were  capable  of  doing  good 
work  at  the  present  day,  and  he  hoped  that  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  craft  they  would  have  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  architects.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Wright  gave  some  particulars  as  to  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Master  Plasterers'  Associa- 
tion, which  has  now  been  in  existence  some  eight 
months,  and  was  formed  on  the  advice  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders,  with  the  view  of  uniting  and  strengthen- 
ing the  members  of  the  craft,  and  as  a means 
of  defence  against  what  were  described  as  the 
unwarrantable  demands  of  the  trade  union  officals, 
who  sought  not  only  to  boycott  individual 
employers,  but  to  prevent  builders  from  sub- 
letting their  plaster  work.  The  Association  now 
numbered  among  its  members  the  majority  of  the 
established  Master  Plasterers  of  London,  all  of 
whom  were  pledged  to  conform  to  the  arrangements 
made  between  the  masters  and  operatives  in  June 
last.  Among  the  objects  of  the  Association  was  the 
re-introduction  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  with 
a view  of  raising  the  standard  of  technical  and 
practical  knowledge  among  the  operatives.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Wright  begged  to  couple  with  the  toast 
the  name,  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Taylor,  a member,  of  the 
Plasterers'  Company,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  in  that  Association  would  always  bear  in  mind 
the  injunction  which  formed  the  motto  of  the 
Company,  and  “ Let  brotherly  love  continue." 

Mr.  Taylor  briefly  replied,  and  other  toasts 
followed,  including  “The  Secretary,"  to  whom  a 
presentation  was  made  by  the  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  members,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
connexion  with  the  formation  of  the  Association. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — Hearty  thanks  are  due  to  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Francis  E.  Jones  (January  28),  for 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  calculate  the  points  of 
sunrise  on  four  varying  saints’  days.  He  has  thus 
far  rendered  a list  where  none  previously  existed, 
and  its  application  cannot  fail  to  produce 
interesting  results. 

Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer  objects  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a shadow  from  a pole,  which  I have 
suggested,  on  the  ground  “ that  different  lines  on 
the  same  day  would  be  given  in  this  way  to 
different  localities,  although  in  the  same  latitude.” 
But  is  it  not  these  different  lines  that  are  actually 
observable  in  our  ancient  churches,  and  are  we 
not  seeking  for  their  cause?  But  I am  not 
wishing  to  press  a hypothesis— far  from  it.  The 
subject  of  orientation  is  too  large  for  any  individual 
1 to  master  it,  and  it  is  only  by  many  observers  and 
by  conference  over  ascertained  facts  that  results 
are  to  be  attained. 

Mr.  Wm.  White’s  quotation  from  Durandus 
indicates  the  absence  of  rule  with  respect  to  the 
orientation  of  a church  to  the  position  of  sunrise 
on  the  saint’s  day  to  whom  it  would  be  dedicated 
when  completed.  It  is  this  belief,  vaguely 
referred  to  by  many  writers,  that  is  deserving  of 
most  attention  ; and  lists  like  that  which 
Mr.  Jones  has  begun  would  soon  enable  direct 
evidence  to  be  thrown  upon  it. 

But  have  we  any  reference  to  such  a custom  in 
any  ancient  document  ? I know  of  none.  And 
yet,  surely  if  ever  practised,  there  would  remain 
some  written  record  of  its  use.  This  is  the  more 
likely,  since  the  custom  could  not  have  been 
acted  upon  without  trouble — in  some  cases  a 
good  deal.  Founders  and  builders  alike  would 
have  had  to  remain  idle,  on  some  occasions  for. 
the  longest  part  of  a year,  waiting  for  the  par- 
ticular saint’s  day  to  come  round.  Such  patient 


waiting  for  such  a small  result  as  this  would  surely 
have  had  its  record  in  some  case  had  it  ever 
existed. 

Your  correspondent,  F.  E.  II.,  will  find  other 
examples  of  churches — and  large  ones  too — as 
much  out  of  true  orientation,  or  nearly  so, 
as  St.  Albans  Abbey.  Of  these,  one  at 
least,  Rievaulx  Abbey,  owes  its  axis  most 
probably  to  the  circumscribed  site  between 
the  river  and  the  base  of  hills,  although  the 
older  and  much  smaller  church  had  the  same 
direction.  Rochester  Cathedral  owes  its  position 
to  local  circumstances,  about  which  some  of  your 
readers  may  hear  shortly.  Others,  however,  like 
Southwell  Minster,  stand  in  open  ground,  and  it 
is  subject  of  enquiry  as  to  the  influences  that  have 
determined  their  positions.  But  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  axis  of  a square  body,  if  set 
out  to  sunrise  at  the  summer  or  the  winter 
solstices,  will,  for  many  positions  in  our  island, 
have  its  angles  directed  to  the  cardinal  points. 
These  angles  will  vary  in  proportion  as  the  times 
of  the  solstices  are  approached  or  departed  from. 

E.  P.  Loftus  Brock. 


Sir, — Replying  to  the  question  of  your  corre- 
spondent, H.  E.  T. , it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  has 
not  been  suggested  that  a rule  for  orientation  exists 
to  which  there  are  no  exceptions. 

On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  remembered  how  early 
the  Christian  Church  was  planted  in  these  islands, 
that  upon  the  arrival  of  Augustine  considerable 
differences  of  opinion  and  custom  were  found  to 
exist  betweenjthat  section  of  the  Church  which  he  re- 
presented and  the  British  Church,  that  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  alterations  were 
made  in  our  then  existing  churches  by  the  erection  of 
chantries,  and  rood-lofts  with  their  accompanying 
staircases,  representing  the  prevalence  of  doctrines  to 
which  the  original  builders  were  probably  strangers, 
then  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  party  by  rededication,  or  in  the  case  of 
new  buildings  by  a disregard  of  orientation,  would 
be  the  cause  of  many  apparent  and  actual  deviations 
from  the  ancient  rule.  June  17  is  the  day  assigned 
to  St.  Alban  in  the  Calendar  of  the  English  Church  ; 
August  2 is  the  day  connected  with  the  day  of  his  trans- 
lation, and  May  16  with  his  death;  but  as  each  of  these 
days  has  an  orientation  north  of  east,  none  of  them 
can  be  connected  with  the  axis  of  St.  Albans  Abbey, 
which  your  correspondent  describes  as  being  “ nearly 
due  east-south-east."  It  should  be  noticed  that  in 
latitude  51°  44’  north,  the  latitude  of  St.  Albans, 
the  true  bearing  of  the  sun  at  rising  is  much  more  to 
the  north  of  east  throughout  June  than  22  or 
23  deg. , which  your  correspondent  seems  to  think  is 
its  position  on  some  days  in  that  month. 

Whether  the  line  of  the  axis  of  St.  Albans  Abbey 
is  that  set  out  by  Offa,  or  was  modified  in  the  time  of 
Lanfranc,  who,  as  well  as  Offa,  had  relations  with 
the  Papal  See,  it  would  appear  that  its  connexion  by- 
orientation  with  St.  Alban  was  not  regarded  by  its 
builders.  The  poetical  idea  of  ancient  church- 
founders  waiting  for  the  rising  sun  in  order  to  get  a 
guiding  line  for  their  work,  for  which  it  is  believed 
Wordsworth  is  responsible,  has  been  more  than  once 
alluded  to,  but  this  modus  operandi  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  practical  builder,  taught  by 
experience  that  waiting  for  the  sun  to  rise  on  a 
particular  day  may  be  attended  with  a very 
unsatisfactory  result.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  period  of  bright 
sunshine  in  the  British  Isles,  estimated  in  percentage 
of  its  possible  duration,  may  be  as  low  as  16  in 
one  month,  and  not  give  a higher  average 
than  28  for  the  year.  The  outline  of  a table 
of  horizontal  angle  of  sunrise,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Francis  Jones,  must  prove  very  useful  for  comparing 
the  differences  between  the  same  days  (nominally 
twenty)  in  different  centuries,  brought  about  by  the 
increasing  error  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  which 
reached  its  maximum,  as  far  as  our  subject  is 
concerned,  in  1752. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the,  in  some 
cases  considerable,  differences  in  angle  which  that 
table  shows  are  the  result  of  an  increasing  difference 
between  the  civil  and  solar  year,  and  not  of  an 
alteration  in  the  actual  points  of  sunrise  from  one 
century  to  another,  which  difference  in  Russia, 
where  the  old  style  is  still  followed,  now  amounts  to 
twelve  days,  but  which  has  been  corrected  in  the 
new  style,  and  is  prevented  from  again  accumulating 
inconveniently  by  regarding,  of  the  last  years  of 
every  century  only,  that  of  every  fourth  century  as  a 
leap  year,  thus  omitting  three  days  in  four  centuries, 
which  days  would  have  been  added  under  the  old 
style.  The  observations  of  Mr.  William  White, 
based  upon  a remark  of  a polemic  Latin  divine,  show 
that  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
orientation  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is 
precisely  what  history  teaches  was  the  case  generally 
with  regard  to  many  ecclesiastical  subjects,  but  do 
either  of  the  rules  alluded  to  by  Durandus  neces- 
sarily exclude  a reference  to  a particular  day  ? The 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  and  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices  are  closely  connected 
with  the  days  of  the  annunciation  of  the 
birth  and  the  birthdays  of  the  Great  Founder 
of  Christianity  and  his  forerunner,  so  that 


these  two  ever-prominent  personages,  by  the  four 
days  assigned  to  them  at  or  near  these  periods, 
figuratively  grasp  the  whole  of  the  Christian  year, 
and  one  or  the  other  may  be  referred  to  by  a 
solstitial  or  equinoctial  orientation. 

Further  investigation  would  show  how  many 
churches  accord  with  either  of  these  rules,  and  if 
Durandus  gives  a reason  why  one  rule  was  right 
and  the  other  wrong,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
it  stated,  and  if  not,  it  is  thought  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  assign  one. 

The  conclusions  suggested  from  a full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  generally  are  briefly  these  : that 
a rule  for  orientation  was  in  operation  in  the  British 
Church  at  a very  early  period,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  disregarded  by  a certain  party, seeking  to  in- 
fluence that  Church  from  without  and  within  ; 
that  the  early  builders  could  accurately  ascertain 
the  true  north,  if  not  by  the  compass,  then  by  means 
of  a circumpolar  star,  and  the  true  bearing  of  the 
sun  at  rising  by  calculation  in  . any  latitude,  and 
further  were  aware  of  the  increasing  error  in  the  Julian 
Calendar,  and  would  probably  correct  it  for  this  pur- 
pose; that  we  have  the  same  means  of  ascertaining  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  as  they  had  ; that  we 
can  ascertain  by  calculation  the  true  bearing  of  the 
sun  at  rising  for  any  day  in  the  year  which,  as  our 
calendar  is  now  corrected,  would  be  the  same  for 
us  as  for  them  with  a corrected  calendar;  therefore 
we  are  in  a position  to  test  the  lines  so  unalterably 
laid  down — or  perhaps  rather  to  recover  an  idea,  an 
intention,  long  shrouded  it  may  have  been  by  a 
subsequent  rededicatiom 

J.  Houghton  Spencer. 

Taunton,  February  6,  1893! 
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CHEMISTRY.— VI. 

Symbol  N.  Nitrogen.  Atomic  weight  14. 
lgr<PSra|ITROGEN  is  an  odourless,  invisible  gas. 
HMtv'l  I*-  f°rms  about  four-fifths  of  the  total 
[E^wkil  volume  of  our  atmosphere.  Combined 
with  other  elements,  it  is  a constituent  of  most 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  and  also  of  many 
mineral  substances.  The  value  of  many  manures 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  available 
nitrogenous  matter  they  contain. 

Nitrogen  is  not  a poisonous  gas,  but  will  not 
support  animal  life  or  combustion. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  it 
from  the  atmosphere  is  to  burn  a small  dry  piece 
of  phosphorus  in  a bell-jar  filled  with  air,  the 
mouth  of  the  bell-jar  being  immersed  in  a tray  or 
dish  of  water.  The  burning  phosphorus  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  bell-jar, 
forming  dense  white  fumes  of  phosphorus 
pentoxide  (P205),  which  may  at  first  be  seen  in 
the  bell-jar,  but  soon  dissolve  in  the  water, 
leaving  the  colourless  nitrogen  in  almost  a pure 
state.  The  water  will,  of  course,  rise  a little 
way  in  the  jar,  because  about  one-fifth  of  the 
original  volume  occupied  by  the  air  has  been 
removed  by  the  phosphorus. 

The  following  five  distinct  compounds  of 
nitrogen  with  oxygen  have  been  identified  : — 


1.  Nitrogen  monoxide  NjO 

2.  Nitric  oxide  NO  (N202) 

3.  Nitrogen  trioxide N203 

4.  Nitrogen  tetroxide  NoO., 

5.  Nitrogen  pentoxide  N205 


The  first  of  these,  nitrous  oxide  or  nitrogen 
monoxide  (N20),  forms  the  “laughing-gas”  of 
the  dentist.  It  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
ammonium  nitrate  to  a temperature  not  exceeding 
250°  C.  in  a test-tube  and  collecting  the  gas  over 
hot  water  (see  Fig.  1). 

NH4N0;,  = N20  + 2H20 

(Ammonium  v 
nitrate  / 

The  gas  is  soluble  to  a considerable  extent  in 
cold  water.  When  required  for  inhalation, 
laughing-gas  must  be  purified  from  all  acid 
vapours  and  from  all  traces  of  the  higher  oxides 
of  nitrogen.  This  may  be  performed  by  passing 
the  gas  over  lime  and  then  through  sulphate  of 
iron  solution. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form 
ammonia  (NHJ,  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to 
form  nitric  acid  (HNOa),  and  with  hydrogen  and 
carbon  to  form  prussic  acid  (FICN). 

The  Atmosphere. 

The  atmosphere  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases.  They  are 
not  chemically  combined. 
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Roughly  speaking,  the  gases  are  mixed  in  the 
following  percentage  proportions  : — 

By  Volume.  By  Weight. 

Nitrogen 79-0  76-9 

Oxygen  21 -o  23  T 


IOO’O  IOO’O 

The  atmosphere,  however,  always  contains 
small  quantities  of  other  gases.  The  following 
may  be  considered  as  representing  approximately 
the  average  composition  of  air  : — 

By  Volume. 


Nitrogen 77-95 

Oxygen  20-61 

Aqueous  vapour  (variable)  1 ‘40 

Carbon  dioxide  0 04 

Nitric  acid  1 

Ammonia  traces 

Marsh  gas  ) 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen / near  1 . 

Sulphurous  anhydride  (towns/  races 

IOO'OO 

In  the  open  country,  and  by  the  sea-shore, 
•traces  of  ozone  are  also  said  to  be  sometimes 
found. 

Ventilation. 

All  gases  expand  when  heated,  and  according 
to  the  law  of  the  expansion  of  gases  discovered  by 
Charles,  for  each  degree  Cent,  that  any  gas  is 
heated  above  o°  C.  it  increases  -jf-j  part  of  its 
volume  at  o°  C.,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  gas  remains  constant. 

Consequently,  air,  or  any  gas  or  mixture  of 
gases,  is  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  when  warm  than 
when  cold,  and  cold  air  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  possessing  a greater  density  than 
warm  air.  Now,  as  building  stones  and  bricks 
are  more  or  less  porous  to  air,  it  follows  from  the 
“ law  of  diffusion  ” that  if  air  of  different  densities 
be  placed  at  opposite  sides  of  these  porous 
■materials,  the  two  gaseous  mixtures  will  diffuse 
-into  one  another,  the  warmer  air  diffusing  into  the 
colder  air  more  quickly  than  the  cold  air  diffuses 
into  the  warm  air.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
great  difference  which  sometimes  exists  in  the 
winter  time  between  the  temperature  of  the  open 
air  and  the  air  of  a room  which  is  only  separated 
on  one  side  from  the  open  air  by  a brick  wall,  it 
will  be  at  once  recognised  that  diffusion  plays  a 
somewhat  important  part  in  ventilation.  In  fact, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  shown  by  experiment  that 
with  the  temperature  of  a room  of  2,650  cubic  ft. 
capacity  at  64’  F. , and  the  external  air  at  freezing 
point,  or  320  F.,  the  air  in  the  room  became 
entirely  changed  in  one  hour,  merely  by  diffusion 
through  an  ordinary  brick  and  mortar  wall. 

According  to  Prof.  V.  B.  Lewes,  even  with  so 
small  a difference  in  temperature  as  2’5°C. 
•between  the  external  and  internal  air,  air  will 
diffuse  through  the  following  materials  at  the 
following  rates  per  hour  : — 

Cubic  feet 
per  hour. 


Sandstone 47 

Quarried  limestone  6’5 

Brick 7-9 

Loose  sandstone  io'i 

Mud  1 5 "4 


The  amount  of  ventilation  produced  by  diffusion 
is,  however,  by  no  means  sufficient  to  keep  the 
air  of  a dwelling-room  as  fresh  as  it  ought  to  be. 
It  is  necessary  to  adopt  other  methods  of  ventil- 
ation, which  will  cause  the  air  of  the  room  to  be- 
come changed  at  a much  quicker  rate.  The 
respiration  products  when  they  leave  the  body  are 
much  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  the  atmosphere, 
because  they  are  much  hotter.  Consequently 
they  will  rise  towards  the  ceiling  of  a room, 
where,  if  they  cannot  escape,  they  will 
become  gradually  cooled  by  contact  with  the 
atmosphere.  They  will  then  descend  and  be 
again  respired  by  the  inmates  of  the  room,  for 
respiration  products  are  heavier  than  air  if  both 
are  weighed  at  the  same  temperature.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  have  an  outlet  for  the  waste  pro- 
ducts near  the  ceiling,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
of  little  use  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  impure  air 
if  no  inlet  is  provided  in  some  other  part  of  the 
room  for  fresh  air. 

All  methods  of  ventilation  must  depend  upon 
.setting  the  air  of  the  room  in  motion.  This,  as 
has  just  been  shown,  is  brought  about  by  heat, 
and  consequently  gas  flames,  instead  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  impure  air  in  a room,  may  be  turned 
into  very  efficient  ventilators.  It  is  simply 

necessary  to  place  over  each  burner  a tube 
with  a trumpet  - shaped  mouth,  and  to 

lead  the  other  end  of  the  tube  into  the 

•open  air  or  into  a chimney  flue.  The  hot 

combustion  products  rapidly  escape  through  this 


tube,  carrying  with  them  by  aspiration  a consider- 1 
able  amount  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
Here,  again,  it  is  very  necessary  an  efficient  inlet 
should  be  provided  from  the  fresh  air.  Speaking 
of  ventilation  in  this  way  by  gas,  Dr.  Wynter 
Blyth  says  that  even  “ a water-closet  in  the  centre 
of  a building  may  be  kept  fairly  sweet  by  carrying 
a tube  direct  from  the  outer  air  in  a horizontal 
position  to  the  floor  of  the  closet,  and  a shaft  led 
vertically  upwards  to  the  roof,  and  placing  in  the 
shaft  a tiny  jet  of  gas.” 

Referring  to  the  air  expired  by  human  beings, 
Professor  Huxley  (“  Lessons  in  Physiology”)  says 
that,  “ speaking  roughly,  air  which  has  been 
breathed  once  has  gained  5 per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  lost  5 per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

“ The  expired  air  also  contains,  in  addition,  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  animal  matter  of  a 
highly  decomposable  character.” 

Also  that  “ uneasiness  and  headache  arise  when 
less  than  1 per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
replaced  by  other  matters.” 

He  also  considers  that  “to  be  supplied  with 
respiratory  air  in  a fair  state  of  purity,  every  man 
ought  to  have  at  least  800  cubic  feet  of  space  to 
himself  (a  room  9 ft.  high,  wide,  and  long  con- 
tains only  729  cubic  feet  of  air),  and  that  space 
ought  to  be  freely  accessible,  by  direct  or 
indirect  channels,  to  the  atmosphere.” 

It  should  however  be  noted  that  carbonic  acid 
is  not  an  active  poison,  for  so  long  as  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  is  maintained  in  its  normal  proportion 
of  21  volumes  in  IOO,  it  is  said  that  an  animal  can 
breathe  without  much  discomfort  in  an  atmos- 
phere containing  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
principal  harm  caused  by  small  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  that  it  displaces  some  of  the  available 
oxygen,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  proportion 
of  it  increases  very  considerably,  as,  for  instance, 
in  unventilated  rooms  in  which  oil  or  gas  is 
burning,  that  it  is  really  detrimental  to  health. 
It  appears  that  it  is  to  the  organic  matter  which 
accompanies  the  COs  in  expired  air,  that  the 
injurious  nature  of  the  air  in  crowded  rooms  is 
chiefly  due. 

Vitiation  of  the  Atmosphere  by  Products  of 
Combustion. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a true  process  of  com- 
bustion is  carried  on  within  our  bodies,  and  that 
the  atmosphere  is  vitiated  by  the  products  of  that 
combustion,  but  it  is  intended  here  only  to  refer 
to  the  combustion  of  coal,  gas,  oil,  and  candles. 
Without  the  presence  of  oxygen,  coal  cannot  be 
burnt,  it  can  only  be  “ carbonised.” 

When  coal  is  burnt  in  air,  the  carbon  of  the  coal 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  carbon 
dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  is  often  called, 
while  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  also  unites  with 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  to  form  water.  Now 
carbon  dioxide  is  beyond  all  doubt  quite  unable 
to  support  life,  even  though  not  an  actual  poison. 
Consequently,  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  these  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of  coal  from  entering  and 
mixing  with  the  air  of  a room,  and  it  is  partially 
for  this  purpose  that  a flue  is  provided.  The  most 
important  function  of  a flue  is  to  carry  away  the 
products  of  the  incomplete  combustion  of  coal.  When 
oil,  gas,  or  candles  are  burnt,  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  are  formed  in  just  the  same  manner,  and 
when  any  of  these  substances  are  burnt  some 
means  of  escape  into  the  outer  air  ought  to  be 
provided  for  their  combustion  products.  Many 
theatres  have  adopted  the  electric  light,  which 
does  not  vitiate  the  air,  as  their  means  of  illumina- 
tion ; but  at  the  same  time  are  provided  with 
ventilating  shafts  containing  small  gas-jets 
within  them.  This  method,  although  excellent 
for  maintaining  the  atmosphere  of  a public 
place,  such  as  a theatre,  church,  or  assembly  hall 
in  good  condition,  is  not  suitable  for  adoption  to 
the  majority  of  private  houses  on  account  of 
expense.  It  is  not  sufficient,  even  in  a private 
house,  to  adopt  the  electric  light  without  pro- 
viding also  some  efficient  means  for  withdrawing 
the  foul  air  produced  by  respiration  and  allowing 
an  ample  inlet  for  fresh  air. 

The  most  economical  means  of  lighting  and 
ventilating  a private  house  efficiently  is  probably 
the  ventilating  Regenerative  burner.  Here  we 
have  not  only  a good,  steady  light,  but  at  the 
same  time  a most  efficient  modification  of  the  ven- 
tilating shaft.  Both  oil  lamps  and  candles  have  the 
advantage  of  being  movable  to  any  part  of  a 
room  ; consequently,  less  total  light  is  required, 
for  it  is  seldom  desired  to  illuminate  every  corner 
of  a room  very  brightly  at  one  time. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Professor 
Lewes’s  “ Air  and  Water,”  shows  the  compara- 
tive effects  on  the  air  of  a room  of  several  methods 
of  lighting  : — 


Table  showing  the  amount  of  oxygen  remoz'ed 
from  the  air , and  carbon  dioxide  and  water- 
vapour  generated  to  give  an  illumination  equal 
to  thirty-two  candle-power. 

Products  of  Combustion. 

Illuminant.  Quantity  Oxygen  Water  Carbon  Equal  to 
burnt  removed  vapour  dioxide  Adults 
Grains.  Cub.  ft.  Cub.  ft.  Cub.  ft. 

Sperm  candles..  3,480  19  27  13-12  1312  21 '8 

Paraffin  oil  1.984  12-48  7-04  8 96  14-9 

Gas  (London)  ...  Cub.  ft. 

Batswing  n'o  13-06  1472  576  9-6 

Argand 97  11-52  1280  5-12  8-5 

Regenerative..  32  368  416  i"6o  2-6 

Hence,  while  32  candles  would  vitiate  the  air 
with  the  same  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  that  21  "8 
adults  would  give,  the  same  amount  of  light  may 
be  obtained  from  a Regenerative  burner  with  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
that  2'6  adults  would  produce.  Of  course,  in 
practice,  this  enormous  difference  would  not  be 
obtained,  for  while  it  is  a common  occurrence  to 
have  an  illumination  equal  to  32  candles  in  a 
room  when  lighted  by  gas,  no  one  would  think  of 
having  32  standard  candles  alight  at  one  time  in 
an  ordinary  room.  The  difference  is,  however, 
sufficiently  marked  to  show  that  even  in  practice, 
illumination  by  means  of  the  Regenerative 
burner  is  not  only  less  likely  to  be  injurious,  but 
is  also  more  economical  than  by  the  other  means 
mentioned.  It  is  not  always,  however,  con- 
venient for  application  to  rooms  in  private 
houses ; and  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very 
unsightly. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  combustion  products, 
it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
comparatively  large  gas-stoves  are  often  fitted  in 
private  houses  without  being  connected  in  any 
way  with  a flue.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  No  gas-stove  should  be  allowed  in 
any  room  of  ordinary  size  unless  some  means  are 
provided  for  preventing  the  combustion  products 
finding  their  way  into  the  room. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a product  of  complete  com- 
bustion. Carbon  mon-oxide  and  acetylene  are 
produced  by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  coal- 
gas.  Both  these  gases  have  been  shown  to  be 
present  in  the  products  of  combustion  when  gas 
is  burnt  in  ordinary  burners.  The  first  of  these 
products,  carbon  mon-oxide,  is  exceedingly 
poisonous,  while  the  second  is  also  believed  to 
have  deleterious  effects  upon  the  health. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Post  Office,  Paisley.— New  Post-Office 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  the  County- 
square,  Paisley,  were  opened  on  Monday.  The 
new  premises  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  close  to  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  Joint-Line 
Station  buildings.  In  the  architecture  of  the  premises 
the  Tudor  or  Domestic  Gothic  style  has  been 
adopted.  The  new  building  is  in  two  stories,  and 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
the  height  is  40  ft.  The  public  office,  which  is 
40  ft.  in  length  by  22  ft.,  and  15  ft.  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  main  build- 
ing, with  the  entrances  leading  off  the  pavement  in 
the  square.  The  postmaster's  private  room  is  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  main  building,  behind 
which  there  is  a retiring  room  for  clerks  and  sorters. 
At  the  rear  of  the  public  office  is  the  sorting  room. 
This  department  is  57  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide.  The 
light  is  supplied  from  the  roof.  The  batteries  and 
other  apparatus  belonging  to  the  telegraphic  depart- 
ment are  to  be  kept  in  premises  behind  the  sorting 
room.  The  mails  will  be  taken  in  through  an  arch- 
way at  the  back  of  the  building,  while  on  the  south 
side  a separate  entrance  has  been  provided  for 
taking  in  stores,  &c.  On  the  first  floor,  above  the 
public  office,  is  the  telegraph  room,  54  ft.  by  22  ft. 
Retiring  rooms  for  telegraph  clerks  and  messengers 
are  also  placed  on  the  first  floor.  The  building  is 
heated  throughout  with  steam  pipes.  The  architect 
of  the  building  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  of  H.M. 
Office  of  Works,  Edinburgh,  and  the  clerk  of  works 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Ely.  The  principal  contractor  was 
Mr.  Alexander  M’Naughtan,  joiner,  Paisley ; and 
the  sub-contractors  were — Mason  work,  Mr. 
William  M‘Ghee,  Paisley;  plumber  work,  Mr. 
Kilpatrick,  Paisley;  plaster  work,  Messrs.  John 
Fraser  & Co.  ; slater  work,  Mr.  Charles  Wallace, 
Paisley  ; and  heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
& Moncur,  Edinburgh. 

Board  School,  Seacombe,  Cheshire. — On 
Monday  last  there  was  opened  at  Seacombe  the  new 
school,  built  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Mellard  Reade, 
F.  R.  I.B.A. , of  Liverpool,  for  the  Seacombe  School 
Board.  The  buildings  consist  of  separate  boys', 
girls',  and  infants’  schools,  grouped  under  one  roof, 
and  all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  site,  which  has  a 
frontage  of  230  ft.  to  Poulton-road,  and  240  ft.  to  a 
new  road  called  Park-road,  contains  about  7,500 
square  yards.  The  buildings  front  Poulton-road, 
and  are  set  back  therefrom  80  ft. , giving  good  play- 
ground to  the  south.  The  boys'  and  girls'  school- 
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rooms  are  72  ft.  by  25  ft.  They  are  lighted  by  high 
and  spacious  windows  at  the  ends,  and  with  lantern 
light  in  the  centre.  The  roof  spanning  the  two 
rooms  is  carried  with  wrought-iron  backs  without  tie 
rods.  Opening  out  of  the  boys'  school-room  are  two 
small  school-rooms.  42  ft.  6 in.  by  22  ft..  fitted 
with  sliding  screens.  Two  class-rooms,  each  29ft.  6 in. 
by  22  ft.,  and  cap-room  and  lavatory,  with 
teachers'  rooms  over,  complete  the  boys'  school, 
giving  accommodation  for  450.  The  girls'  school, 
which  will  accommodate  390,  is  arranged  on  a 
similar  principle,  but  w ith  class-rooms  for  sixty  each, 
now  being  fitted  up  for  teaching  cookery,  cloak- 
room, lavatory,  and  teachers'  room.  The  infants' 
school,  for  368,  contains  school-room,  52ft.  by  20ft. 
(for  168  children),  two  class-rooms  for  sixty  each, 
and  babies'  room  for  eighty,  with  cloak-room, 
infants’  lavatory,  and  teachers'  rooms  over.  The 
whole  of  the  school  and  class  rooms  are  arranged  so 
as  to  obtain  left-hand  lighting.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  low-pressure  hot  water  apparatus,  the 
boiler  being  placed  under  the  girls'  cloak-room. 
Open  fireplaces  are  also  provided  in  most  of  the 
school  and  class  rooms.  The  whole  of  the  floors 
are  laid  with  wood-block  flooring  on  concrete, 
ihe  platforms  for  desks  being  pitch  pine  boarding. 
The  ventilation  is  effected,  in  addition  to  sash 
windows,  by  specially- designed  casement  inlets 
and  Hatton's  extractors.  Covered  playgrounds, 
drinking  fountains,  and  latrine  accommodation 
is  provided  in  the  playground,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a low-coped  wall  and  wrought-iron 
railing  and  gates.  A large  portion  of  the  play- 
ground is  laid  with  Atkins's  asphalte,  the  remainder 
being  gravelled.  In  a detached  building  in  the 
south-east  corner,  facing  Poulton-road,  is  the  board 
office,  boardroom,  and  large  waiting  hall,  and 
attached  is  the  caretaker's  house,  consisting  of  six 
rooms,  bathroom,  &c.  The  internal  fittings  are  of 
pitch  pine.  The  building  is  erected  mainly  of  grey 
stock  bricks,  the  dressings  of  windows,  doors,  and 
chimney  shafts  being  of  moulded  Ruabon  terra 
cotta.  The  masonry  is  of  red  sandstone.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Roberts  & Robinson, 
Limited,  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  E.  Hatton  having 
executed  the  ventilating  arrangements,  and  Messrs. 
Killick  & Cochran,  Liverpool,  the  hot  water 
apparatus.  The  fittings  have  been  put  in  by  the 
North-Western  Educational  Company,  Liverpool, 
and  Messrs.  Heywood,  Manchester.  The  whole 
work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.  Losh  Tiffin,  Mr.  Reade's  assistant,  with 
Mr.  S.  Harrison  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Proposed  New  Infectious  Diseases  Hospi- 
tals in  Durham. — In  view  of  the  spread  of  small- 
pox or  other  specially  infectious  diseases,  the 
Houghton-le-Spring  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
nave,  says  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  accepted  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  two  Infectious  Hospitals,  one  to 
be  situate  near  the  Hetton-le-Hole  and  Rainton 
district,  and  the  other  near  the  Herrington,  New- 
bottle,  and  Penshaw  district.  Each  hospital  will 
accommodate  twelve  beds  in  addition  to  the 
administration  department,  which  consists  of 
matron's  and  doctor's  rooms,  with  kitchen,  four 
nurses  bedrooms,  bath,  &c. , according  to  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  Balfour,  M.  Inst. 

Newcastle-on -Tyne.  The  foundations  are 
of  brickwork  in  cement,  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 
The  walls  are  of  strong  galvanised  corrugated  iron, 
backed  with  thick  felt  properly  lapped,  attached  to 
wood  framing.  leaving  a sin.  cavity,  and  covered 
internally  with  V tongued  and  grooved  boarding, 
stained  and  varnished,  so  as  to  afford  an  equable 
temperature  in  summer  and  winter.  The  roof  is 
similarly  composed,  and  is  open  up  to  the  ridge,  and 
braced  with  iron  tie  rods.  The  flooring  is  of  tongued 

and  grooved  boarding  securely  nailed  to  the  joists. 

Ventilation  is  provided  by  means  of  falling  top 
sashes  in  the  windows,  with  solid  side  wings  to  pre- 
vent down  draughts.  In  the  roof  are  fixed 
dormer  windows.  Gable  ventilators  are  provided 
at  the  end  of  each  ward,  which  are  hung  so 
as  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  opening  to  be  used  as  an 
air  space.  These  arrangements  secure  an  air  current 
from  end  to  end  of  the  wards.  Constant  ventilation 
is  afforded  by  a perforated  ridge  board,  overlapped 
with  double  iron  roof  plating  externally.  Each  ward 
is  provided  with  a pedestal  water-closet,  bath-room 
with  portable  bath,  and  slop-sink,  disconnected  from 
the  wards  by  a passage  ventilated  crossways  at  both 
ends.  For  the  complete  isolation  of  each  ward 
covered  corridors,  open  along  each  side,  are  formed 
between  the  administration  offices  and  each  of  the 
wards.  The  sites,  which  each  comprise  acres 
are  ahogether  enclosed  with  close  creosoted  “fencing 
6 ft.  6 1 in.  high,  and  all  parts  of  the  building 
■are  to  be  40  ft.  at  least  from  boundary,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  subsoil  of  each  site  is  properly 
drained.  The  drainage  of  the  hospital  is  of  the 
best  fireclay  socket  pipes,  which  discharge  into 
the  main  sewer.  A disconnecting  chamber  is  formed 
at  the  boundary  entrance  gateway,  and  inspection 
chambers  at  all  angles,  as  also  two  automatic  syphon 
flushing  tanks  at  the  summit  of  the  drainage.  Baths 
and  sinks  are  properly  disconnected,  and  water-closet 
soil  pipes  are  ventilated  above  the  eaves.  The  water 
supply  is  obtained  from  water  mains  adjoining,  and 
the  whole  buildings  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  heating  is  by  means  of  slow  combustion 
stoves  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  wards  and  adminis- 
tration offices,  and  this  is  largely  increased  by  the  I 


hot-water  supply  pipes.  A laundry,  disinfecting 
room,  mortuary,  ambulance  shed,  and  coal  house 
are  provided  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  Rain- 
water tanks  are  formed  and  connected  to  laundry 
and  scullery.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Humphreys, 
Limited,  London,  for  the  iron  and  wood  work,  with 
all  internal  fittings,  &c. , has  been  accepted,  and  of 
Mr.  R.  Hudson,  jun.,  builder,  Sunderland,  for  the 
foundations,  drainage,  and  road  work,  the  whole  to 
be  fully  completed  in  a month,  ready  for  occupation, 
if  necessary. 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Lf.ytonstone. — The 
new  Church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Harrow  Green,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Marchi- 
oness of  Salisbury  on  March  19  last,  has  been  opened 
for  divine  service.  The  designs  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Newman  & Jacques,  of  Fen-court, 
E.C.,  the  contract  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  S.  J. 
Scott,  builder,  of  Walthamstow.  The  total  cost  of 
completing  the  designs  is  estimated  at  7,000/.  The 
new  church  occupies  a site  at  the  corner  of  Wood- 
house  and  Cobbold-roads.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth 
century  style,  and  is  constructed  of  brick.  It  com- 
prises a nave  with  lofty  barrel  roof,  and  north  and 
south  aisles,  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  sloping  down 
from  the  clearstory  windows  of  the  nave.  The 
chancel  is  shut  off  from  the  nave  by  a dwarf  screen, 
and  is  approached  by  a flight  of  three  or  four  steps. 
Another  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  altar.  The 
organ  chamber  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  the  morning  chapel,  which  is  not  yet  completed, 
is  on  the  south  side.  The  east  wall  above  the  altar 
is  draped  with  hangings  until  a reredos  can  be  pro- 
vided* The  columns  supporting  the  arches  of  the 
nave  are  of  dark  red  brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  nave  is  furnished  with  plain  open  benches,  and 
these  and  the  choir  stalls  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Wake  & Dean,  of  London-road,  S.E.  The  church 
is  well-lighted  and  ventilated,  and  is  heated  with  hot 
air.  A carved  oak  altar-table  has  been  given  to  the 
church  by  the  Misses  Nutter.  This  was  made  from 
designs  . by  the  late  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth.  The 
carving  of  the  three  panels  is  the  work  of  Herr 
Sebastian  Zwinck,  of  Oberammergau.  They  are 
descriptive  of  “The  Good  Shepherd.” 


S ANITA R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Eccles.— On  the 
3rd  inst.  Major-General  Crozier,  R.  E. , an  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Town  Hall,  Eccles, 
into  the  facts  relating  to  an  application  made  by  the 
Eccles  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  14,000/. 
for  works  of  sewage  disposal.  Mr.  G.  Trenbath 
(Town  Clerk  pro  tan.)  informed  the  inspector  that 
the  population  of  the  Borough  at  the  last  census  was 
29,600,  and  was  increasing  yearly  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  1,000.  It  was  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
sewage  at  Salt  Eye,  in  the  township  of  Barton-on- 
Irwell.  The  Corporation  were  the  possessors  of  an 
estate  of  71  acres  there. — Mr.  H.  L.  Hinnell, 
engineer,  of  Bolton,  described  the  proposed  works 
on  the  estate  at  Salt  Eye  under  the  scheme  which  he 
has  prepared  for  the  Local  Board,  and  which  the 
Corporation  has  adopted.  The  land,  he  said,  is 
generally  light  and  suitable  for  filtration  purposes, 
being  generally  sand  and  gravel.  He  estimated  the 
total  cost  at  13,794/.  This  included  an  item  for 
repairs  to  the  homestead,  which  the  inspector  said 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  a loan,  but  must  come 
out  of  the  rates.  After  the  inquiry  had  closed, 
General  Crozier  visited  the  site. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Clitheroe  (Lancashire). 
— On  the  2nd  inst.  Major-General  Crozier,  one  of 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
a public  inquiry  at  Clitheroe  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  Corporation  for  a Provisional 
Order  to  purchase  land  for  a sewage  farm  for  the 
Borough,  and  to  borrow  over  20,000 /.  to  carry  out 
the  scheme. — The  Town  Clerk  pointed  out  that  at 
present  there  was  no  proper  system  of  sewerage  in 
the  Borough.  The  pail  system  was  principally 
adopted. — Mr.  Newton,  engineer,  explained  the 
proposed  scheme,  and  the  Borough  Surveyor  said 
that  at  present  most  of  the  sewers  were  simply  stone 
drains  which  emptied  themselves  into  the  brooks. — 
The  Inspector  said  that  all  such  drains  should  be 
pulled  up  and  proper  sanitary  pipes  put  in.  This 
was  not  provided  for  in  the  proposed  scheme. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.  — The  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Meissonier  at  Paris  will  open  on  March  6,  on  which 
day  the  entrance  price  will  be  100  francs.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  exhibition  are  to  go  to  the  Artists’ 
Orphanage  and  to  the  Asylum  of  “ 1' Hospitality  de 

Nuit." The  fifteenth  exhibition  of  the  French 

Society  of  Watercolour  Painters  was  opened  last 
Saturday  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery.  The  annual 
exhibition  of  the  “ Cercle  de  l’Union  Artistique," 
known  under  the  name  of  the  “ Mirlitons,"  has  also 

just  opened. MM.  Vaudremer,  Daumet,  and 

Pascal  have  been  appointed  as  judges  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  Hopital  Boucicaut. A committee  has 

been  formed  to  erect  a monument  to  Galland,  the 
decorator.  The  monument,  which  is  entrusted  to  MM. 
Gerome  and  Coutan,  will  be  erected  in  the  room  in 
the  Mus6e  des  Arts  D^coratifs  which  is  devoted  to  the 
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drawings  and  designs  of  the  late  artist. The 

Louvre  has  acquired  an  ivory  plaque  dating  from  the 
fourth  century,  representing  St.  Paul  preaching  in  a 
public  place  in  Rome.  The  bas-relief  is  remarkable  for 
the  delicacy  and  precision  of  the  architectural  details. 

■ A large  new  building  is  shortly  to  be  opened 

in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  containing  hot-houses, 
aviaries,  a palm-house,  and  a large  concert  hall. — — 
rhe  museum  at  Versailles  has  acquired  some 
interesting  pictures  lately  ; and  the  public  are  now 
admitted  to  the  curious  gallery  of  historical  portraits 
in  “ Attique  du  Nord,"  which  has  been  closed  for  a 

long  time  for  repairs. The  “Sociyty  Nationale 

des  Architects  de  France  ” has  opened  a competition 
for  the  plan  of  a model  lodging  house  to  be  situated 
in  the  Belleville  quarter. — -hA  certain  number  of  the 
Luxembourg  pictures  have  been  distributed  among  the 
provincial  museums;  Baudry's  “John  the  Baptist” 
has  gone  to  Amiens;  Cormon's  “Vainqueurs  de 
Salamis  ” to  Rouen  ; one  of  Isabey’s  works  to 

Amboise,  &c.- The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has 

under  consideration  a project  for  preventing  the 
dangerous  floods  of  the  Garonne,  and  which  will 
include  the  formation  of  twelve  reservoirs  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  valleys  traversed  by  the  river. 

The  jury  charged  with  the  competition  for  the 

new  Prefecture  at  Troyes  have  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  M.  Brouard,  architect,  of  Troyes ; 
the  second  to  M.  Lesueur,  of  Paris ; the 

third  to  M.  Cordier,  of  Paris. A H6tel 

de  Ville,  of  monumental  proportions,  in- 
cluding a Salle  des  Fgtes,  is  to  be  erected  at  Com- 

mentry  (Allier). A deputation  of  the  Municipal 

Council  of  Toulon  is  to  visit  Eastbourne  and 
Levallois-Perret ; the  former  place  in  order  to  study 
the  working  of  the  Shone  ejectors  ; the  latter,  to  see 
the  Berber  apparatus,  in  order  to  make  application 

of  one  or  the  other  system  at  Toulon. The  death 

is  announced  of  M.  Delettre,  secretary-general 
of  the  Acadymie  de  France,  at  Rome. 

Berlin. — A church  is  to  be  erected  in  memory  of 
the  late  Emperor  Frederick.  The  building  will  cost 
25,000/.,  and  will  be  situated  in  the  Thiergarten,  on 
a site  presented  by  the  Emperor.  The  money  is  to 

be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription. The  models 

of  the  proposed  monument  to  the  late  Empress 
Augusta  are  on  view  at  the  Town  Hall.  Five 
sculptors  have  competed  for  the  commission.  Each 
competitor  receives  50/.  to  cover  his  expenses. — - — 
The  first  premium  in  a competition  for  the  design  of 
a large  synagogue  for  Koenigsberg  has  fallen  to 
Messrs.  Cremer  & Wolfenstein,  of  Berlin.  This  firm 
has  but  lately  completed  a very  fine  synagogue  in 

the  Lindenstrasse. For  once  Berlin  has  had  a 

serious  fire,  which  had  to  be  swamped,  instead  of 
systematically  extinguished.  The  extensive  cellarage 
of  the  Central  Market  got  alight,  and,  owing  to 
structural  defects  as  to  partitions  and  approaches,  it 
was  nearly  gutted.  25,000/.  is  the  loss  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  ironwork  gave  way  as  usual, 
and  hence  there  will  have  to  be  some  expensive 

reconstruction. Besides  the  large  sums  voted  by 

the  Imperial  Parliament  for  public  works  to  be  done 
in  Prussia,  some  thirty-seven  million  marks  are  to 
be  voted  for  similar  purposes  by  the  Prussian  Diet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Goehring." — This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
system  of  moulding  geometrical  patterns  mechani- 
cally on  the  surface  of  wood,  carved  out  by  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Bennett  & Sons,  timber  merchants,  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  ingenious,  and  may  recommend 
itself  to  speculating  builders  who  want  to  get  an 
appearance  of  ornamental  finish  at  a cheap  rate. 
We  do  not  think  architects  will  have  anything  to  say 
to  it. 

Proposed  Canopied  Reredos,  Peterborough 
Cathedral. — At  a meeting  of  the  Peterborough 
Cathedral  Restoration  Committee  on  the  2nd  inst. 
the  Bishop  of  Leicester,  Vice-Dean,  in  the  chair,  an 
offer  of  a canopied  reredos,  designed  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  was  received  through  the  Dean- 
Designate  from  the  eight  surviving  children  of  the 
late  Dr.  Saunders,  Dean  of  Peterborough  from 
1853  to  1878,  as  a memorial  to  their  father  and 
mother.  The  offer  was  accepted. 

The  East-end  Dwellings  Company. —We 
have  received  the  report  and  balance-sheet  of  this 
company  for  the  past  year.  It  is  stated  that  a 
leasehold  site  in  Mansford-street,  Bethnal  Green,  has 
been  acquired,  and  buildings  which  will  contain  208 
rooms  are  in  course  of  construction.  Midhope 
Buildings,  comprising  245  rooms,  besides  a work- 
shop, a club-room,  and  an  estate  office,  are  com- 
pleted ; other  new  buildings  have  been  actively 
proceeded  with,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  the 
end  of  1893  the  whole  of  the  estate  will  be  covered. 
As  soon  as  this  is  the  case  the  directors  will  take 
steps  for  providing  a specific  leasehold  redemption 
fund.  Out  of  the  whole  of  the  new  buildings  only 
two  small  rooms  in  Midhope  Buildings  were  unlet  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Proposed  Technical  College,  Darlington. 
—The  Darlington  Town  Council,  at  its  quarterly 
meeting  held  on  the  2nd  inst. , agreed  to  purchase  of 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Pease,  for  1,500/., 
a site  in  Northgate  containing  2,082  square  yards, 
for  the  erection  of  a technical  college.  The  architect 
appointed  by  the  Council  is  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins* 
F.  R.I.B.A. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  ii,  1893. 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


CONTRACTS. 

j By  whom  Required. 


•Supply  of  Materials 

Koadmaking,  Ossett-lane,  Karlshcaton  . . 

Road  Works.  &c 

Excavating,  Draining.  Forming.  &c 

Underground  Public  Convenience 

I I , , r t . • 11  IT.  1) T ylur-town.  W..les 

Laundry  Premises,  Neath,  Wales 

Dwelling-house  and  Shop.  Newburch, 

Aberdeen  

Cast-iron  Pipes  (3.100  yds.)  

\\  I.lemng  Bridge.  1 1 vi.  1. ! ■ r in-ld 

Supplying  and  Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes,  &c 


Additions  t 
partment 
Supply  a 


Workhous 


: Dc 


nd  Fitting-up  of  Drying 

Hospital 

Alterations,  &c.  to  Business  P 

Bacup  

Road  Metal.  Flints.  &c 

and  Laying  Cast-iron  Water  Mains 


Stuttgart  (3.700 

Hospital 


Willesden  Local  Board 
Soothlll  Nether  L.  B. 
Forfarshire C.  C.  .... 
W.  Wilson  & Son  .... 
Stratford  Town  Coun. 


Tunbridge  Wells  T.  C. 
Linthwalte  Local  B<U 
Linlithgow  Dist.  Com. 
of  County  Council  .. 


•5IS  A::,lsoi 

Temporary  Cor 

Building  

Walls.  Roofs.  ,Vc 

Purifiers.  Elevators.  &c 

Additions.  &c  Workhouse  

Sewering  and  Draining  Works. 

bridge 

Two  Houses,  offices.  Ac..  1 

Aberdeen  

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Business 

Premises.  Rotherham  

Residence.  Woolacombe  Bay.  N.  Devon 

Girders,  Southport  Pier 

Excavating,  Forming,  Sewering,  Paving, 

Kerbing.  Ac.  (four  streets) 

Brick  Sewers  (Contracts  Nos.  3 A 4) 

Street  Works,  Lewis  Estate,  Cardiff 

Widening  of  Street.  Forming,  Ac 

I Sewering,  Forming,  Kerbing,  Channel- 
ling, Paving,  Ac.  (eleven  new  streets). . 

•Temporary  Infirmary 

•Cleaning,  Ac.  S.W.  Hospital  

•Iron  Fencing  and  Entrance  Gates 

Earthenware  Pipes  (30  in.  and  27  in.)  

Broken  and  Unbroken  Granite,  Setts, 

Flags,  Ac 

•3,000  tons  of  Spalls  of  Granite,  Ac 

ljuarrying  Road  Material  and  Laying-on 


Grombach  Magistracy 


Rawtenstall  Corp 

Oxford  Gas  Company 

Middleton  Coro 

Burnley  Union 


Road  Improvement  Works 

House  and  Shop,  Llangollen  

Road  Metal,  Kerbs,  Setts,  Ac 

Church.  Abbeydale,  Sharron  

Purifying  and  Meter  Houses  at  Gasworks 
Supply  of  Cast-iron  ‘Water  Pipes.  Thu- 
ringia (9,000  metres)  

•Drainage  Works  at  Workhouse 

•Cottage  for  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital 

•Raising  River1  Walk  Ac.  at  Wharf’. ’.  ’. 


Road  Works,  Ac.  Roxborough-road. 

Harrow  (1,080  ft,) 

Brick  Tanks.  Ac 

Additions^  Steward  House.  Rothbury, 


Crewe  Town  Council 


West  Ham  Union 
Met.  Asylums  Boa 
Ealing  Local  Boa: 
Blackburn  Corp... 


Alnwick  Highway  Bd, 


Met.  Asylums  Board 
Halifax  Corporation  . . 

H. Jones 

West  Bromwich  Corp. 


Macclesfield  Town  C. 

Oberhof  Communalty 

Amersham  Union  

Erith  Local  Hoard 

Christchurch  Union  .. 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary 
Abbotts,  Kensington 


O.  Claude  Robson. 

H.  Scott 

D.  Ross 

K.  M.  McDowall. . . 

Lewis  Angell  

S.  Cym  Jones 

do. 


Abbey  A Hanson 

J & A.  Leslie  A Reid 
Young  A Mackenzie 


;S.  S.  Platt 

Wilsone  & Duffus  . . 

H.  L.  Tacon 

W.  C.  Oliver 

J.  A H.  Brunlees  .. 

I.  Atkinson  

E.  R.  S.  Escott  .... 
Seward  A Thomas. . 
G.  Eaton-Shore 


T.  W.  Aldwinckle  . 

C.  Jones 

J.  B.  McCallum  ... 


m R.S.A.  I R.  A.  V 


| G.  Reavell,  Junr. 


Tenders 

delivered. 


CONTRACTS — Conti  it  ucd. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Alterations  and  Additions  to  F 
Library.  Fleetwood  

' 

Showyatd  Fittings.  Doncaster 

Cast-iron  Pipes.  Bricks.  Ac 

•Road  Materials 

•Stone  Paving  iu  Carriageways  and  1;< 

•New  Infant’  Sc’hooi 

Store  Reservoir.  Avondale  (Scotland)  . 
Cast  Lou  Pipes,  Hamilton,  N.U.  in. 

Vagrant  Wards.  Sergeant's  House.  A 

Huddersfield 

Additions  and  Alterations  to  Stable 

Aberdeen  

Wrought -iron  Fence  .. 

•Enlargement  of  School 
•Making-up  Roads.  Ac 


Ireland  — 
Llduions  and 
Church.  Bos 


1 orations 


iuldierstow 


•Iron  Pipe  Scwei.  Completion  of  Street  . . 

•School  Buildings.  Plashei 

•Public  Conveniences.  Cart  Shed.  Ac. 

Ladywel!  Recreation  Ground  

Gas  Holder  and  Brick  I ank 

Vaults.  Ac.  Strokestown,  Ireland 

Road  Metal  112.000  tons) 

•Extending  Outlall  to  Sewer 

Water  Supply  Works.  Ac  Routnania 

Levelling.  Paving.  Kerbing.  Ac 

Three  Cottages.  Kawnds.  Northants  — 
Timber-framed  Building.  St.  Helen's. 

I-ancs 

Twelve  Houses.  Tonna.  Wales  

Warehouse.  Cottage.  Stables.  Ac.  Whitc- 
haver 


Stables.  Sheds,  Ac.  Alfreton  

Re-btiilding  Church,  Dowlais 

Laying  Water  Pipes  (920  yds.)  1 

Dwelling-house,  Peterborough  j 

Warehouse.  Offices,  Shops,  Ac.  (brick- 
work only) | 

Retorts,  Condensers,  Iron  Roof.  Ac. 

Kettering  

•Commercial  Buildings,  Johannesburg 1 

•Additions,  Ac.  to  School.  New  Barnet  . . 1 


The  Committee 

Dorking  Local  Board 

Sheffield  T.C 

Agricultural  Soc 

Barrow  - in  - Furness 

Corp 

Greenwich  Bd.  of  W. 
Com.  of  Sewers  (City 
of  London) 

Lanarkshire  C.C 

do. 

Northern  Co-op.  Co. 

Lim  

Portsmouth  U.S. A.  .. 
Dagenham  Sch.  Bd. . . 
Walthamstow  Loc.Bd. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Slcator 

The  Churchwardens. . 
West  Ham  Council  .. 
Mortlakc  Highway  lid 
Toxteili  Parochial  Bd. 
East  Ham  Sch.  Bd.  .. 

LondonCeuntyCouncil 
Bruton  (Soms.  j Gas  Co. 
Roscommon  C A.  . 

Hull  Corp 

Christchurch  R.S.A... 
Odobest*.  Municipality 
Andensfiaw  Local  Bd. 
G P.  Hornsby 

D.  Rowell  A Co 

Aberduluis  Build.  Soc. 

A.  Ingham  . 7. 

Wigan  June.  Colliery 
Wessington  Hay  Farm 

Alfreton  Local  Board 

Wigan  Printing  Co.  . . 
Rothwell  Gas  Co 


T.  Whittaker  . 


A.  Leslie  A Reid 
do. 

John  Kirk  & Sons .... 

A.  Maver 

Official  

Wigg.Oliver,  A Hudson 

G.  W.  Holmes 

T.  Foster  Woodman 
Lewis  Angell  

H.  Richards 

J.  Price  

K.  L.  Curtis  

Official  

do. 

A.  E.  White’.’.’. 

Official  

do. 

J.  H.  Burton 

J.  B.  Shepherd  

Watson  A Son 

A.  E.  Johnson 

E.  Houfton  

J.  Ruddle 

R.  T.  Johnson 

Official  

Peter  Dollar 

F.  Child 


T enders 
delivered.  I 


Feb.  3>, 
do. 

Feb.  —i 


do.  I 
do.  I 
do.  1 
Feb.  24.  j 

Feb.  25  I 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Applica- 

be  in. 

Feb.  r5 
Feb.  18 

Warrington  Corp 

•Inspector  of  Works 

•Accountant  Clerk 

Borough  of  Plymouth 
Borough  of  West  Ham 

120 1. 

do. 

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Contracts , f>f>. 


Public  Appointments , p.  . 


Discovery  of  a Submerged  Forest  at  Rhyl. 
— According  to  the  Liverpool  Post,  the  action  of  the 
tide  at  Rhyl  within  the  past  few  days  has  disclosed  the 
singular  sight  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest 
which,  for  a period  of  eighty  years,  has  been  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  sea.  The  scoured  portion  of 
the  beach  where  this  remarkable  sight  is  presented 
is  situate  opposite  the  Marine  Drive,  about  a mile 
east  of  the  pier.  The  Town  Surveyor  (Mr.  R. 
Hughes)  has  made  a plan  of  the  place,  which  shows 
about  thirty  trees  rooted  as  they  grew,  whilst  there 
are  a number  of  horizontal  trunks  which  appear  to 
rest  where  they  fell.  Several  of  the  trees  have  been 
proved  to  be  of  oak  and  elm,  and  the  remainder 
appeared  to  be  birch,  alder,  and  hazel.  The 
stumps  vary  in  diameter  from  12  in.  to  24  in., 
and  are  situate  about  100  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
sandhills,  and  are  covered  during  the  high  spring 
tides  by  about  ten  feet  of  water.  The  scored  portion 
in  the  sands,  which  exposes  these  old  roots,  extends 
for  about  550  yards  in  length,  and  varies  in  width 
from  seven  to  thirty-five  yards.  Folk  lore  asserts 
that  this  is  a part  of  an  old  forest,  the  portion  in 
question  being  known  as  “ Coed  Brawr  y Rhyl.” 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — Quietness  is  still 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  English  iron 
market,  and  it  is  doubtful  from  what  quarter  any 
improvement  may  be  expected.  The  squeeze  in  the 
Glasgow  warrant  market  continues.  In  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  crude  iron  trade  little  activity  is 
noticeable,  and  in  manufactured  iron  and  steel  only 
a hand-to-mouth  business  is  generally  reported. 
Tinplates,  however,  are  in  rather  better  request. 
Shipbuilders  and  engineers  evince  no  change.  The 
coal  market  remains  in  a dull  condition. — Iron. 

Proposed  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition 
AT  Redditch.— It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition 
at  the  Public  Hall  and  Institute,  Redditch,  to  be 
opened  for  three  weeks  at  Easter  next.  It  will  com- 
prise pictures  and  works  of  art  from  many  of  the  best 
collections  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire.  An 
additional  feature  of  interest  will  he  the  work  of  the 
technical  schools  at  Worcestershire.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Wor- 
cestershire County  Council,  held  at  Worcester  a few 
days  ago,  it  was  decided  to  recognise  the  Redditch 
exhibition  officially,  and  to  invite  the  committees  of 
all  technical  schools  in  the  county  to  send  specimens 
of  their  pupils'  work  in  wood  carving,  joinery,  and 
ornamental  iron  work  for  the  present  winter  session. 
— Birmingham  Gazette. 


Proposed  New  Railway  Station  at  Cleck- 
HEATON. — A joint  meeting  of  the  Cieckhcaton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Local  Board,  and  the 
Tradesmen's  Association,  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst. 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Cleckheaton,  to  consider  draft 
plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Castle  & Howorth, 
architects,  Cleckheaton,  of  an  alternative  scheme  for 
the  site  of  a railway  station  and  approaches  at 
Cleckheaton  for  the  new  line  of  railway  (Heaton 
Lodge  to  Leeds,  via  Spen  Valley)  to  be  constructed 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  principal  approach  is  from  Bradford- 
road,  passing  through  Foundry  House  estate,  and 
the  station  is  to  be  located  on  a site  between 
Taylor's  Wood  and  Spen  Hall.  The  scheme  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  was  approved,  and  Messrs. 
Castle  & Howorth  were  instructed  to  prepare  plans 
of  the  same  to  be  submitted  to  the  railway  company. 

Sanitation  in  India. — The  example  set  by 
Raipur  in  improving  its  water  supply  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  followed  by  other  local  authorities  in  these 
provinces.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  not  to  go 
further  back,  the  death-rate  in  Raipur  has  been 
remarkable.  In  eleven  years,  out  of  the  fifteen,  it 
exceeded  30  per  thousand  of  the  population.  In 
several  years  it  exceeded  40  per  thousand,  and 
in  one  year  it  reached  the  frightful  proportion  of 
58  per  thousand.  Cholera  has  been  present  two 
years  out  of  three,  and  claimed  its  victims  from  every 
grade  of  society,  but  it  is  hoped  that  its  virulence 
may  in  future  be  abated  by  the  means  that  have  now 
been  adopted.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  notice 
that  the  munificence  of  a native  potentate  furnished 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  necessary  funds, 
showing  that  the  imputation  of  indifference  to  works 
of  sanitation  under  which  natives  labour  is  not  always 
deserved. — Indian  Engineer. 

The  American  Production  of  Pig-Iron.— 
The  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  in 
1892,  according  to  statistics  published  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  amounted  to 

9.157.000  tons,  against  8,280,000  tons  in  1891, 

9.203.000  tons  in  1890,  7,605,000  tons  in  1889,  and 

6.490.000  tons  in  1888.  During  the  last  five  years, 
therefore,  the  output  has  steadily  increased,  if  we 
except  the  relapse  in  1891.  Compared  with  the 
latter  year,  the  production  of  1892  increased  by 

877.000  tons,  or  10)1  per  cent.  ; compared  with  1890, 
it  decreased  by  46,^00  tons,  or  h per  cent.  Since 
the  end  of  1891  the  half-yearly  returns  have  shown  a 


continuous  decline,  the  figures  being  4,387,317  tons  1 
for  the  second  half  of  1892,  4,769,683  tons  for  1 
the  first  half  of  1892,  and  4,911,763  tons  for  the  t 
second  half  of  1891.  The  present  indications  point  1 
towards  a further  shrinkage.  At  the  same  time,  it  1 
should  be  observed  that  the  stocks  of  pig-iron  are  t 
likewise  decreasing.  At  the  close  of  1890  there  were  1 
608,921  tons  of  pig-iron  in  stock,  which  had  declined  . 
to  596,333  tons  on  December  31,  1891,  and  to  506,116  f 
tons  on  December  31  last.  . The  number  of  furnaces  i 
in  blast  at  the  latter  date  was  253,  against  313  at  the  t 
close  of  1891. 

Society  of  Engineers.  — The  first  ordinary  3 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  for  the  present  1 
year  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  February  6,  at  1 
the  Town  Hall,  Westminster.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  1 
junr. , the  President  for  1892,  first  occupied  the  chair,  ,■ 
and  presented  the  premiums  of  books  awarded  for  ■ 
papers  read  during  his  year  of  office,  viz.  : — The  1 
" President's  Premium  " to  Mr.  W.  H.  Holttum,  1 
for  his  paper  on  "The  use  of  Steel  Needles  ini 
driving  a Tunnel  at  King's  Cross"  ; the  " Bessemer ; 
Premium  " to  Mr.  A.  G.  Drury,  for  his  paper  on  1 
"The  Shortlands  and  Nunhead  Railway”;  a . 
" Society's  Premium  " to  Mr.  B.  A.  Miller,  for  his 
paper  on  "The  Cleansing  and  Ventilation  of  Pipe - 
Sewers";  and  a ‘‘Society’s  Premium”  to  Mr. - 
S.  Sellon  for  his  paper  on  ' ' Electrical  Traction  and  ’< 
its  Financial  Aspect.”  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  the  1 
President  for  the  present  year,  Mr.  William  Andrew  > 
McIntosh  Valon,  J.  P. , to  the  meeting,  and  retired  « 
from  the  chair,  receiving  a hearty  and  unanimous.! 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  during  the  past  year.  1 
The  new  President  having  taken  the  chair,  delivered  1 
his  inaugural  address,  which  mainly  dealt  with  the  1 
principles  of  engineering  science  as  affecting  the  1 
health,  wealth,  and  longevity  of  the  human  race.  I 

The  London  & County  Banking  Company,  t 
Limited. — As  will  be  seen  by  the  report  and  1 
balance-sheet  of  this  bank,  which  appear  in  our  1 
advertising  columns,  the  net  profits  during  the  half- 
year  ended  December  31  last  (including  balance  : 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  half-year’s 
account)  amounted  to  261,000/.,  out  of  which  the  i 
Directors  have  declared  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  • 
on  the  half-year,  making  a total  of  20  per  cent,  for  : 
the  year  1892. 

"The  Safety  Tread  Syndicate,  Limited.”— 
As  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  appearing  in  i 
our  issue  this  week,  this  company  has  been  formed  • 
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for  acquiring  and  working  the  English  patent-rights 
of  Mason’s  patent  safety  tread  covering  for  stairs, 
&c.  This  " tread,”  which  consists  of  a combination 
of  chilled  steel  (or  other  hard  metal)  and  lead,  has 
been  already  described  and  illustrated  in  our  pages. 

A Hand  Winch. — Mr.  Oscar  Witte,  of  Boden- 
bach,  Bohemia,  has  designed  a hand  winch  for 
builders’  purposes,  which  can  either  be  worked  by 
pinion  and  spur  wheel  on  the  barrel  in  the  usual 
way,  or  by  a separate  handle  which  actuates  bevel 
gearing,  which  in  turn  works  a worm  and  wheel.  The 
latter  gear  is  for  slow  speeds,  and  is  made  to  drive 
the  barrel  by  means  of  a clutch,  which,  of  course,  is 
out  of  gear  when  the  more  direct  method  of  opera- 
ting is  in  use.  The  device  seems  more  suitable  for 
marine  purposes  than  in  the  construction  of 
buildings. 

Salaries  at  St.  Helen’s. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  County  Borough  of  St.  Helen’s,  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  it  was  decided,  by  26  votes  to  6,  that 
the  salary  of  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Wm.  Jno.  Jeeves, 
be  raised  from  500/.  to  700I.  per  annum,  and  also 
that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Geo.  J.  C.  Broom,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. , 
Borough  Engineer,  be  raised  100/.  per  annum  from 
January  1 last. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Edinburgh  Town  Council  Committees  and 
the  Contract  System.— The  Streets  and  Build- 
dings  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council, 
at  a meeting  on  the  3rd  inst. , had  before  them  the 
remit  from  last  meeting  of  the  Council  as  to  the 
declaration  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  city  con- 
tracts to  secure  that  " the  contractors  shall  pay  the 
standard  recognised  rate  of  wages,  or  such  wages  as 
are  generally  accepted  as  fair  in  the  trade."  Dean 
of  Guild  Miller  moved  that  the  Committee  should 
report  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  insert  such  a con- 
dition in  the  forms  of  offer.  Mr.  Mortimer  seconded. 
Mr.  Eunson  moved  that  the  Committee  should 
report  in  favour  of  the  insertion  of  the  declaration 
recommended.  Mr.  Miller-Dunlop  seconded.  For 
the  motion  there  voted  8,  while  for  the  amendment 
6 voted.  The  motion  was  therefore  carried.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Treasurer's  Committee  the  same 
subject  came  up,  and  the  proposal  that  the  declara- 
tion should  be  inserted  in  the  city  contracts  was 
rejected  by  three  votes  against  two. 


Recent  Patents. — Owing  to  pressure  on  our 
space  this  week,  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over  our 
usual  list  of  Patents  until  next  week. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  10. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  C.  J.  Tait  on  “ The 
Value  of  Criticism."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  H.  Calder  Lobnitz  on  “ Long  Shoot  Dredgers — their 
design  and  mode  of  working.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  on  “ House  Drainage."  '8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Ilozuard  L ectures). — Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin  on  “The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
from  Central  Stations.”  V.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  ii. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smithficld,  by  permission  of 
"Ir.  Aston  Webb.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. — Dinner  at  the 
Criterion,"  Piccadilly.  6 p.m. 

Monday,  February  13. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Colonel  Lenox 
Prendergast  on  “ The  Cathedral  of  Palma,  Majorca,  with 
some  Notes  of  Buildings  in  its  Neighbourhood."  8 p.m. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  “ The 
Sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum.”  1.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Professor  J.  A. 
Fleming,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  on  “The  Practical  Measurement 
of  Alternating  Electric  Currents.”  III.  S p.m. 

London  Institution.  — Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell,  M.A. 
F.R.S.,  on  “ Electricity  and  Heat."  5 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association. — Annual  Dinner,  Holborn 
Restaurant.  6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  14. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Dr.  Edward  Hopkinson, 
M.A.,  on  “ Electrical  Railways.”  8 p.m. 

British  Museum. — Miss  Emily  Penrose  on  “The  Daily 
Life  of  the  Athenians."  III.  2.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  H.  Robinson  on  “ Sewerage  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal.” 8 p.m. 

Carlisle  Architectural , Engineering , and  Sun-eying 
Association. — Mr.  A.  W.  Johnstone  on  “ Building  Con- 
struction in  Earthquake  Countries.” 

Wednesday,  February  15. 

British  Archa-o/ogical  Association. — (1)  Mr.  E.  A- 
Ebblewhite  on  “ The  Parish  and  Church  of  Bedfont, 
Middlesex  " ; (2)  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  on  “ The  Monumental 
Brasses  in  Westminster  Abbey.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Professor  F.  Clowes  on  “ The 
Detection  and  Estimation  of  small  Proportions  of  Inflam- 
nable  Gas  or  Vapour  in  Air.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  16. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  “The 
iculptures  of  the  Mausoleum.”  II.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  cf  Civil  Engineers. — Students'  Visit  to  the 
iewage  Purification  Works  of  the  Hendon  Local  Board,  at 
-lendon.  2.45  p.m. 

Friday,  February  17. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  on  “Sanitary  Building  Construction." 

p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Howard  Lectures). — Professor  W.  C. 
nwin  on  “The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
rom  Central  Stations.”  VI.  8 p.m 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  30. — By  W.  IF.  Jenkinson  : Nos.  182,  184,  and 
186,  Dalston-lane,  f.,  r.  135/.,  area  18,000  ft.,  2,500/.  ; 19 
Navarino-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  17s.  6d.,  420/. 
1,  Canterbury-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  and  5 and  6,  Wagner-st. 
f.,  r.  41/.  19s.,  205/.  ; 5,  7,  17,  to  23  odd,  Canterbury-rd.,  f.. 
530/.  ; 33,  35,  and  37,  Canterbury-rd.,  f.,  290/.  ; “ Rose 
Cottage,”  Wagner-st.,  f.,  195. — By  Weathcrall  <Sr-  Gi 
“ The  Pineapple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  Edgware-rd. 

96  yrs.,  g.r.  160/.,  1,800/.  ; 6 and  8,  Knighton-pk.-rd., 
Sydenham,  f.,  r.  56/.,  700/.  ; f.g.r.,  of  25/.  4s.,  Stanton 
Villas,  with  reversion  in  92  yrs.,  550/.  ; 19,  Alexandra-rd. 
Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  45/.,  350/.  ; 24 
William-ter.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  r.  26/.,  250/.  ; 32 
Whistler-st.,  f.,  350/. 

January  31. — By  S.  B.  Clark  Son:  f.  market 
garden  land,  12  acres,  Heston,  Middlesex,  r.  60/.,  1,720/. — 
By  Matthews  Sr-  Matthews:  28,  Essex-rd.,  Islington,  f. 
r.  55/.,  965/. — By  Dann  & Lucas:  An  enclosure  of  f.  land 
Belvedere,  Kent,  14  a.  2 r.  o p.,  450/.— By  IV.  Stocker : 
f.g.r.  of  27/.  10s. , St.  Dunstan’s-rd.,  Hammersmith,  rever- 
sion in  96  yrs.,  640/.  ; f.g.r.  of  44/.,  reversion  in  96  yrs., 
1,065:  f.g.r.  of  18/.,  Beryl-rd.,  ditto  in  96 yrs.,  410/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  20/.,  Biscay-rd.,  ditto  in  96  yrs.,  465/. — By  Messrs. 
Spellman  (at  Norwich)  ; “ Pendleton  House,"  St. 
Saviour’s-lane,  Norwich,  f.,  850/.  ; “Clarence  House,” 
Thorpe  Hamlet,  f.,  1,530/.  ; copyhold  house,  Newmarket- 
rd.,  with  grounds,  1,310/. 

February  1.— By  /•'.  Jolly  Co.  : 34,  St.  Peter-st., 
Islington,  f.,  r.  40/.,  600/. — By  Baxter,  Payne,  £0*  Lepper: 
“The  Eden  Lodge  Estate,"  near  Beckenham,  containing 
na.  3r.  35p.,  f.,  7,000/.  ; three  f.  cottages  and  plot  of  land, 
Marden,  Kent,  300/. — By  H.  Griffin  : 1 to  17  (odd),  Bal- 
fern-st.,  Battersea,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  1,570/.  1 42  t0  56 
(even),  Stanmer-st.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  1,475/-  1 25> 
Austin-rd.,  f.,  r.  28/.  12s.,  395/.  ; 86  to  94  (even),  Usk-rd., 
Wandsworth,  f.  780/.  ; 14,  Wayland-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t. 
64  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  31/.  4s.,  150/. — By  Messrs.  Spellman 
fat  Ipswich ) : 1 to  9,  St.  Margaret’s-st. , Ipswich,  f.,  in  one 
lot,  1,410/. 

February  2.— By  D.  J.  Chattcll:  1,  Prospect-villas, 
Wood  Green,  f.,  r.  30/.,  530/.  ; 2,  Prospect-villas,  f.,  r. 
22/.,  285/.  ; F.g.r.’s  of  10/.,  Caxton-rd.,  with  reversion  in 
73  yrs.,  255/.  ; 24  and  26,  Shore-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  42  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.,  725/. — By  Beard  &-  Son:  151,  Portobello-rd., 
Notting  Hill,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  50/.,  450/.  ; 163  and 
169,  Portobello-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  ico /.,  885/.  ; 121, 
Portobello-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  46/.,  365/.  ; 128, 
Cornwall-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.,  300/. — By  IVors- 
fold  Hayward  (at  Dover):  7,  Caroline-pl.,  Dover, 
f.,  r.,  11/.,  175/.  ; 30  and  36,  Albany-pl.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r. 
2/.,  330/.  ; 2,  Vork-st.,  f.,  250/.  ; 11,  Russell-st.,  f.,  250/. ; 
45,  46  and  48,  Maison  Dieu-rd.,  u.t. 66  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  53/., 
870/.;  105,  High-st.,  Charlton,  f.,  r.  20/.,  405/. 

February  3.— By  Baker  Is3  Sons:  3,  5,  and  7,  Brath- 
way-rd.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  249/.  ; 17  to 
27  odd  ; 31  to  45  odd  ; 2,  4,  6,  and  io  to  28  even,  Brathway- 
rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  135/.,  2,025/.  1 10  4°  even  ; 47  to  51 

even  ; and  9,  11,  and  13,  Cambourn-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 
115/.,  1,725/.;  four  plots  of  f.  land,  Merton-rd.,  1,095/.  ; 
two  plots  of  f.  land,  Cambourn-rd.,  87/.  ; f.g.r.  of  89/.  4s., 
Beckett-st.,  Camberwell,  reversion  in  44  yrs.,  1,370/.  ; two 
plots  of  f.  land,  Eveline-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  1,720/.  ; 4 and  8, 
Eveline-rd.,  f.,  r.  78/.,  840/. 

t Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground  rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 

BOWES-PARK.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  redecorating  of 
Camden  Lodge  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Merrett,  Canonbury : — 

B.  Blissenden  £200  o o 


BRIGHTON.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  20.  West-street, 
for  the  directors  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Bank.  Messrs. 
Truefitt&  Watson,  architects,  5.  Bloomsbury-square,  London  : — 

Cheesman £i,iSo  I Patching  & Son .£1,010 

J.  Smith  & Son  1. 172  Lynn  &■ 


BYFLEET  (Surrey). — For  new  sanitary  arrangements  at  Byfleet 
Hall,  for  the  Church  of  England  Central  Society  for  providing 
Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays.  Mr.  A.  W.  Tribe,  architect,  91, 
Clapham-road : — 

Peacock  Bros ,£260  o o 

J.  Galpin,  Blackfriars  (accepted) 252  10  o 


CASTLETOWN  (Ireland).— For  the  construction  of  water  supply 
works.  Castletownbere,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  Richard 
Evans,  engineer.  46,  South  Mall,  Cork  : — 

James  Douoghue  ..£1.470  3 o I Smith,  Bandon* £1,278  2 6 

E.  Finn 1,370  15  9 | * Accepted. 


EAST  HAM  (Essex).— For  the  formation  of  three  new  roads  and 
sewers  on  the  Plashet  Hall  Estate,  East  Ham.  Essex.  Messrs.  Philip 
D.  Tuckett  & Co.,  surveyors  :— 

R.  Ballard £4.187  I C.  W.  Killingback  & Co... £3, 900 

S.  Kavanagh  4.060  John  Jackson 3.875 

3.992  | Eli  Wilson  3.800 


E.  Rogers  & Co.  . 


EBBW  VALE  (Mon.).— For  the  erection  of  a hotel,  stables,  &c., 
at  Cwm.  for  the  Caerphilly  Brewery  Company.  Limited.  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  architect.  22.  Duke-strcct,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by 
architect : 

£s.4§i  1 !>.  C.  Jones  & Co £4.244 

4.382  | Hathecly  & Carr 4.197 

4.380  | H.  Welsh  4.100 

4.300  I Thomas  Evans 3.985 


& Morgan 

Bowers  & Co 

David  Davies  . . . . 
Wm.  Gradweil 


GODALM1NO,— For  main 
•orks 

V.  J.  Botterill £20.215 

J.  Neave  15.481 

S.  Kavanagh  14.853 

R.  R.  Facey 14.056 

B.  Cooke  & Co 13.010 


outfall  s 


r and  sewage  disposal 


W.  Cunliffe,  Kingston- 

on-Thames*  £,3,74 

P.  Peters  12,10 

Morgan,  Isted.  & 
Morgan 10,48 


IIEATHFIEI.D  (Sussex).— For  building  an  hotel  at  Hcathfield, 
Sussex,  for  Mr.  Francis  Verrall.  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Oakden.  architect. 
Eastbourne.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Robey  Carpenter,  Burton-on- 


M.  Martin  .. 
W.  Backhurs' 
C.  Errey 


4.597  J-  Floyd 

Cornwell  & Son 

4,460  J.  Peerless  

4.330  C.  Peerless  Dennis 

3.954  ard's-place.Eastbourn 
* Accepted. 


£3.935 
3.750 
3.690 
3.550 
’ 3.407 


HUNGERFORD. — For  rebuilding  the  foundry  and  portion  of 
workshops  (exclusive  of  constructional  ironwork  in  roof,  floors.  &c.) 
destroyed  by  lire,  at  the  Eddington  Ironworks.  Hungerford,  for 
” Cottrell  & Co.  No  quantities.  Mr.  James  II.  Money, 


H.  Hoskings  792 1 


Most 
architect 

L Wooldridge  & Son £856  I G.  Elms,  Marsh  Benham*  ..£791 

* Accepted. 


LLANDAFF.— For  erecting  a 
Cathedral  School,  Llandaff.  Mcssrt 
i,  Cardiff : — 

Hatherly  & Carr £1.377  o o I Richards  . 

Stephens,  Bastow  & 


J.  Dunn 1.271  n 


. o Mimro  1,140 

4 I Rodger 1,120 

orks  at  Fulham,  for  the  Vestry. 

yor  :— 

tndry-road. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia.  U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

Ash.  Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0  4/10/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1/10/0  3/10/0 

Oak,  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0 

Pine,  Canada  red 
Do.  Ycllo' 

Lath.  D'ntsi  . 

St.  Petersburg.. 

Deals.  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  1 
Do.  4th  & 3rd 


5/10/0  j, 

2/10/0  5/0/0 
5/0/0  6/0/0 
5/0/0  7/0/0 


Do.  Riga  . 


I 7/10/0  10/0/0 
7/10/0  8/0/0 

6/10/0  8/0/0 


St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  10/10/0  14/10/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow..  8/10/0  9/10/0 


Swedish  .. 


Wh 


e Sea . . 


Canada,  Pine  1st 

Do.  do.  2nd  

Do.  do.  3rd  &c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 


7/10/0  9/10/0 
7/ 10/0  16/0/0 
8/10/0  17/0/0 
it/p/p  27/.0/0 
15/0/0  17/0/0 
7/10/0  10/0/0 
8/10/0  11/0/0 


6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/10/0 15/10/0 
Mooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 


Other  qualities— 
Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Honduras,  . .&c 
Mahogany.  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 
Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  . . 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose.  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft. 

Porto  Rico 


0/8/0  0/14/0 
0/7/0  0/10/0 

yi  % 


2/6/0  0/0/0 
6/0/0 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

Bar.  Welsh’  in 

London 5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 
in  Wales. . . .....  57/6  5/10/c 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot '48/10/0  49/0/0 
Best  selected  . . 50/0/0  50/10/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 58/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 45/8/9  45/16/3 

YELLOWM ETALlb  0/0/5J  0/0/5J 
L E A D — Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/12/6  9/15/0 

English  com. 

brands  9/15/0  9/17/6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards 1 1/5/0  0/0/0 

Pipe n/15/0  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  21/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

ta'gne  20/0/0  0/0/0 

TIN — Straits 92/2/692/12/6 

Australian 92/12/6  93/2/6 

English  Ingots. . 96/0/096/10/0 

Banca 93/10/0  94/0/0 

Billiton  93/5/0  93/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/0/0  20/2/6 

Cocoanut.  Cochin  29/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/5/0  27/10/0 

Palm.  I.ngos 29/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 25/10/0  26/0/0 

Do.  brown  24/10/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 23/10/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  21/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/17/6  0/18/6 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


Parry.  Fulham  

Mowlem  & Co.,  West- 

Fry  & Fry,  Greenwich 

G.  Wimpey.  Hammer- 

E.  Rogers  & Co.,  Not- 
tiug  Hill  

S.  Hudson.  Dulwich 

Nowell  & Robson,  Ken- 
sington   

J.  Mears,  Kensington.. 

H.  J.  Greenham,  Ham- 
mersmith   

Imperial  Stone  Co 


Fry  & Fry.  Greer 
G.  Wimpey.  Han 

smith 

E.  Rogers  & Co.,Notting 

S.  Hudson.  Duiwich  .. 
Nowell  & Robson,  Kcn- 


Dalebury-road. 
J265  o|i47 


Fry  & Fry,  Greenwich. I282  o 132  1: 

G.  Whimpcy,  Hammer- 
smith  '. '236  0134  1 

E.  Rogers  & Co.,  Not- 
ting-hill 1256  0133  1 

Nowell  & Robson,  Ken-i  | 
sington  247  o 136  1 

J.  Mears,  Kensington..  270  o — 

H.  J.  Greenham,  Ham- 325  o — 

Imperial  Stone  Co — | — 


LONDON. 

E„  for  Messr 

2,  Broad-strei-. 0_, 

Taylor  & Son  £947 

Godson  & Sons  867 

w-I 


For  the  erection  of  premises,  Devon's-road,  Bow, 
W.  A-  H James.  Mr.  Albert  F.  Pridmore.  architect. 
Buildings,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Stamp:— 

C.  J.  Sherwood £721 

Coulsell  Bros 601 

W.  Collins  675 

H King  610 

Wiltshire 585 
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LONDON. -For  ei 
J.  Wallis  Chapman,  a 

Robertson 

Dove  


..  .£6.080 
• • 5-57° 

■ • SS32 

. S-«6° 

• • S-»7S 

• • S-»7° 


w ...  Mr 

-avenue,  W.  : — 

Macmillan  & Houghton  . .£5,1 
King  . 

Wood* 

Chcssui  .... 

E.  Houghton  & Son, 

Stroud  Green 4,645 


II 


LONDON. — For  erecting  new  warehouse,  Grovedale-road,  Hol- 
loway, for  Mr.  Mullens.  Mr.  Wakcford,  architect,  15,  Stockwell- 
road,  Clapham-road,  S.W.  :- 

Thompson £>.065  I E.  Houghton  & Son ,£884 

Rice  & Son 987  Lown  & Son  790 

Lathey,  Bros 960  | 


E.  Houghton  Sr  Son 260  | 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  nine  houses.  Chicksand- 
street  and  Spelman-street,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg, architect, 
13,  Orafton-street,  Mile  End: — 

J.  Howlett  & Son,  Limehouse  £600 


LONDON  For  thee 
1 ‘.arden-street.  Rotherhit 
Thomas  Hlashill.  A rchite 
Martin,  Wells  Si  Co 


£6.949  I H.  Holloway  £6.243 

. 6.650  I.  O.  Richardson 6.037 

- 6.437  | Whitehead  S:  Co 5.99° 


LONDON.— For  repaving,  Src.,  Hammersmith  Bridge,  for 
London  County  Council.  Mr.  A.  K.  Binnic,_Engine< 

Wimpey  £2.683  18  • 


n & Co. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  thri 
I'eckham,  for  Mr.  H.  Holdrew.  Mr.  a.  aiuari,  arcunecL,  1 

Sinithfield.  E.C. 

Gould  S:  Brand £2.087  I C.  Parker 

Jarvis  S:  Sons  t.994  I W.  Smith  (Camberwell)' 

• Accepted. 


£2.203  ° o 

and  shops  in  Rye-lane, 
uart,  architect,  61,  West 

£i,97S 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  " Angel  r 
Crown”  public-house,  Green-street,  Bethnal  Green,  E„  for  1 
George  Poolman.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Needham,  architect,  it,  Pow< 
croft-road,  Clapton,  N.E.  :— 

E.  Walker  £761  I J.  St  F.  Bancs  £ 

1.  Wells  753  Worden  & 

R.  Cooper  73°  Hackney* 

Coulsell  Bros 663  | *Ac 

■ [Surveyor's  estmiatc,  £640.] 


o olJ.Stt 
o olG.D, 


Pewter , 
. £70  o 0 


.dman  (accepted)  £76  1! 
■s'  Work. 


MIL1.0M  (Cumberland). -For  er 
Millom,  for  the  Cumberland  County  C 
County  Architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


r.  Tomlinson 

Cray.  Mason,  5:  Co. • ■ 3,065  o I W.  Richardson  .... 

H.  K.  Richardson....  2,958^0  | Wm.  Bradley,  Millon 


:s  & Coles  . 
Thomas  Morgat 
Samuel  Evans. 


[Architc 


nry  Rowling,  Peny- 

Braig*  •; v * " 

• Accepted, 
te.  £2,822.] 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.— For  the  supply  and  fixing  of  wroui 
iron  railings  at  Cemetery,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  R.  F.  Cai 
bell.  Borough  Engineer,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Q' 

Borough  Engineer:— 

Baker  Bros £1.322  «3  3 I Reay  8:  Robson 

Main  Co 950  10  9 Blakcborough 

Hill  St  Smith 945  2 6 | Rhodes  922  S = 

[Borough  Engineer's  estimate.  £07 5 '3  91 


sby  tl 
• £934  i' 


-For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  and  additions  t 
el.  Swansea,  for  Mr.  A.  Freedman.  Mr.  T.  1 
t.  Swansea.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

- £i.695  T-  Richards  £1.47 

uennett  Bros 1,620  Jenkins.  David  1,4c 

Henry  Billings i,545  I Gustavus  Bros,  (accepted)  1.3c 

Thomas  St  Watkins 1.475  I F-  Jones  St  Son i.i£ 

>;  [All  of  Swansea.] 


J.  D.  I 


TOTTENHAM.— For  the  erection  of  Bruce-gTOve  Schools,  for 
the  School  Board  for  Tottenham.  Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  architect, 
181.  Queen  Victoria-street.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  D.  Campbell  8: 
Son.  69.  Fmsbury-pavement.  F..C.  .— 

Yi  rbuiy  & Co £20.000  I K.  8:  E.  Evans £‘5.899 

Reed,  Bhght  Sr  Co 19.252  | Fairhead  & Son  ‘S-847 

Coldswell  St  Son  18,124  I C.  Wail  *5.700 

Lorden  St  Son 16.666  f J.  O.  Richardson 

A.  Kellett  '6.377  ! D'Oyley  & Cu.  . 

J.  Allen  Si  Son  . 


A orple-road,  for  Mr.  \ 

g!  davenport,  Cambe  well £285  i 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Morning  s Post. 


: 


Cbe  JButl&er  Catbcfcral  Series 


1891. 

1.  Canterbury  Jan.  I *5.  Wells  May  | 9.  Norwich  Sept. 

2.  Lichfield  Feb.  I 6., Exeter  June  I iu.  Rochester  Oct. 
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The  “ Enneakrunos  ” Excavations  at  Athens. 

have  already  more 
than  once  drawn 
attention  to  the 
excavations  car- 
ried on  by  the 
German  Archaeo- 
logical Institute 
between  the  Pnyx 
and  the  Areopa- 
gos,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  now  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a plan  of  the  discoveries  made,  which  not 
only  shows  the  lie  of  the  actual  buildings 
found,  but  also  makes  intelligible  the  exact 
state  of  the  famous  “Enneakrunos”  ques- 
tion. The  plan  is  taken  from  our  energetic 
Athenian  contemporary,  the  • 'e ana,  and 
accompanies  an  article  by  Mr,  George 
Soteriades,  a summary  of  which,  with  some 
additional  commentary,  we  now  proceed  to 
give. 

The  excavations  began  at  the  point  marked 
A,  i.e.,  a little  to  the  north  of  the  modern 
carriage  road  that  leads  from  the  lower  town 
up  to  the  Acropolis,  and  close  to  the  place 
where  the  road  to  the  modern  observatory 
branches  off.  Even  before  the  excavations 
were  begun  there  were  visible  at  this  point 
remains  of  a cistern,  though  the  position 
seemed  a strange  one  if  the  cistern  were 
intended  to  collect  the  water  from  the 
conduit  hewn  in  the  Pnyx  rock  which  comes 
| to  light  at  the  point  marked  I,  i.e.,  on  the 
’right  hand  of  the  carriage  road  as  you 
go  to  the  Acropolis,  close  to  the  road. 
The  place  was  thoroughly  cleared  out 
down  to  the  ancient  pavement  of  what 
was  once  the  Panathenaic  road.  And 
there  we  may  pause  to  note  that  the  first,  and 
1 perhaps  the  greatest  topographical  service 

I rendered  by  the  excavations,  is  the  fixing, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  of  the  route 
taken  by  this  road.  Generations  of  scholars 
and  archaeologists  had  assumed  almost  as  an 
i axiom  for  Athenian  topography  that  the 
11  Panathenaic  road  went  by  the  much  shorter 
but  far  steeper  route  to  the  north  of  the 
Areopagos.  The  shortest  road  is  not 


always  the  nearest.  Modern  Athens  takes  the 
longer  and  easier  way,  and  relying  mainly 
on  the  impracticability  of  the  northern  route, 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  always  maintained  that  the  road 
wound  round  to  the  south  as  marked, 
by  his  advice,  in  the  plan  of  the  Agora  in 
“ Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Athens.”  The  lie  of  the  Panathenaic 
road  is,  of  course,  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  setling,  c.g.  the  site  of  the 
Eleusinion ; the  position  of  the  statues  of 
Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  and  a number 
of  other  questions.  It  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  plan  that  the  ancient  road  is  by 
no  means  coincident  with  the  modern  one. 
The  ancient  one  is  marked  APXAIA  0A02. 

lo  proceed  with  the  excavations.  Close 
to  point  A a little  further  on  the  road  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  came  upon  a stairway  leading  up 
as  a short  cut  to  the  Pnyx.  This  he  cleared 
out  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  determine  its 
ultimate  direction.  It  is  marked  M. 
Immediately  after  this  point  the  old 
road  cuts  clean  across  the  new,  and 
naturally  the  excavations  followed  the 
old  track.  On  its  right  side  there  came  to 
light  almost  immediately  a series  of  buildings 
which  were  wholly  unlooked  for.  They  are 
marked  I,  e,  h,  Z.  They  all  date,  by  their 
masonry,  &c.,  from  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
The  most  important  is  I,  an  oblong  building 
which,  from  an  inscription,  “H0P02  AE2XH2,” 
is  known  to  have  been  a lesche  or  hall— it 
extended  backward  from  the  ancient  road  to 
Pnyx  rock.  This  lesche  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury b.c.  occupied  in  part  the  site  of  a still  more 
ancient  building,  probably  of  the  sixth  century, 
which,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  level  of 
the  road  and  other  causes  not  now  ascertain- 
able seems  to  have  been  early  submerged. 
This  early  building  was  a small  sanctuary 
of  unknown  dedication.  It  was  surrounded 
by  polygonal  walls  and  contained  a small 
shrine  without  a colonnade,  in  front  of  which 
was  a round  altar  of  poros  stone.  Two 
boundary  stones  belonging  to  this  sanctuary 
were  found,  each  bearing  in  archaic  letters 
the  inscription  opog ; one  was  still  in  situ. 
It  is  exceedingly  disappointing  that  there  is 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  dedication. 


The  building  marked  0 is  a private  house 
built  of  polygonal  limestone  masonry.  It 
is  known  to  be  a private  house  from  the 
interesting  fact  that  two  inscriptions  on  its 
outside  wall  in  letters  of  the  sixth  century 
state  that  it  was  heavily  mortgaged.  H is 
another  large  house,  the  front  wall  of  which 
measures  25  metres.  Last  of  this  group  is  Z,  a 
house  bearing  the  inscription  “ '6 p0Q  oiKiatj 
Trnrpa/xkvr)c  ini  \veti,”  i.e.,  “boundary  of  the 
house  sold  for  redemption.”  The  sum  was 
2,000  drachmas,  to  be  paid  to  a certain 
Aristodemos.  At  E there  branches  off  a 
short  cut  for  foot-passengers  only  up  to  the 
Acropolis. 

A marks  the  site  of  a perfectly  unexpected 
discovery,  i.e.,  of  a sanctuary  to  Asklepios. 
Pausanias  mentions  no  such  building,  but 
from  the  character  of  the  sculptures  found 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A little  further  south, 
and  still  on  the  left  side,  the  excavators  came 
again  unexpectedly  upon  two  graves.  They 
found  also  what  they  did  expect,  i.e.,  a 
conduit.  It  was  made  of  terra-cotta  pipes,  of 
excellent  though  archaic  workmanship,  and 
its  object  was  to  carry  water  to  the 
Asklepieion,  and  also  probably  to  the 
Eleusinion.  These  pipes  were  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  soldered 
together  with  lead,  and  glazed  inside 
and  out  in  order  to  render  them  im- 
permeable. It  was  clear  that  these  pipes 
must  belong  to  some  important  reservoir.  At 
first  it  had  seemed  possible  that  the 
missing  reservoir  might  be  found  near  A, 
where,  as  we  noted  above,  remains  of  a 
reservoir  were  discovered,  but  these  proved 
to  be  of  much  too  late  date.  It  was  not 
many  days  later  that  the  real  reservoir  came 
to  light  at  A.  It  was  10  metres  long,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  date  of  Peisistratos.  Here, 
and  here  only,  could  be  the  site  of  the 
Enneakrunos.  Still  further  confirmation, 
however,  was  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  supply  of  water  from  the  old  Kallirrhoe 
before  the  gate  was  a limited  one,  and  in  hot 
weather  apt  to  run  short  The  ancient 
Athenians  then  had  recourse  to  wells  that 
they  had  sunk  for  such  cases  of  emergency. 
Two  such  wells  have  now  been  found, 
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one  close  to  the  reservoir,  and  the  other  near 
the  Asklepieion,  and  here  wells  were filled  up 
artificially  at  the  time  of  Peisistratos  ; that  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  they  are  full  of  rubbish, 
consisting  of  remains  dating  only  before  his 
time,  fragments  of  black-figured  vases  of  that 
period,  &c.  The  reason  is  clear.  When 
Peisistratos  by  his  new  conduit  brought  an 
ample  supply  of  water  to  the  city  gate — a 
supply  that  never  ran  dry — the  wells  were 
superfluous,  and  therefore  naturally  were 
filled  up.  They,  as  well  as  the  small  spring 
Kallirrhoe,  were  superseded  by  the  Enneak- 
runos. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  remain  some  scholars 
who  are  still  wedded  to  the  “ Enneakrunos 
episode.”  These  will  argue  that  the  Enneak- 
runos is  on  the  Ilissos;  the  newly-found 
reservoir  is  not  on  the  Ilissos,  therefore  it  is 
not  connected  with  the  Enneakrunos.  To 
such  an  argument,  so  based,  even  the  spade 
can  make  no  convincing  reply.  To  others, 
the  fact  that  the  reservoir  is  where  we  should 
naturally  (barring  misconceptions  based  on 
Thucydides)  look  for  the  Enneakrunos,  i.e., 
just  in  front  of  the  old  city  gate,  where  the 
ancient  Kallirrhoe  stood,  coupled  with  the 
second  fact  that  the  pipes,  masonry,  &c.,  are 
all  of  the  date  required,  and  with  the  evidence 
of  the  disused  wells,  will  seem  enough.  We 
may  be  a little  disappointed  that  no  Agrip- 
peion,  no  Metroon,  no  Eleusinion  have  ap- 
peared, and  that  in  place  of  them  we  have  a 
lesche,  private  houses  deeply  mortgaged,  and 
a sanctuary  to  Asklepios.  We  may  feel  that  we 
must  go  back  and  reconsider  the  ordering  of 
the  building  seen  and  described  by  Pausanias, 
and  bear  him  a fresh  grudge  for  not  describ- 
ing what  we  know  he  passed  close  by  ; but 
it  is  a satisfaction  to  reflect  that  we  have 
one  more  spot  where  we  can  pin  him  fast — 
the  Enneakrunos  ; and  that  we  know  for 
certain,  step  by  step,  at  least,  one  stage  of 
the  way  trod  by  the  citizen  of  Athens  when 
the  Panathenaic  procession  went  up  to  the 
Acropolis. 


COAL  AT  DOVER  PFOVED. 
CTTffirajT  is  an  open  secret  ihat  although 
various  particulars  have  been  pub- 
Era  lished  from  time  to  time  concern- 
kT&yMl  jng  the  discovery  of  coal  at  Dover, 
people  have  been  very  sceptical  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  Why  they  should  is  not  very 
clear,  for  the  information  in  general  has 
emanated  from  those  who  are  in  every  way 
responsible  persons,  aided  by  certain  eminent 
scientists,  and  who  were  in  full  possession 
of  the  facts.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
give  too  much  information  on  such  a subject 
as  the  discovery  of  coal  in  a private  experi- 
mental boring,  for  fear  it  should  benefit  a 
neighbour  who  had  contributed  nothing  to  the 
funds  of  the  experiment.  For  our  own  part  we 
have  never  doubted  the  statement  that  the 
coal  had  been  found,  and  clearly  said  so  some 
time  since  in  our  columns.*  In  geological 
circles,  however,  the  discovery  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  that  too,  in  spite  of  the 
circumstance  that  from  theoretical  grounds 
the  occurrence  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  Kent 
had  been  anticipated  years  before.  Perhaps 
the  only  reason  why  the  general ’body  of 
geologists  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  coal  found 
being  of  Carboniferous  age  was  the  absence 
of  undoubted  palaeontological  or  palaeo- 
botanical  evidence,  of  which  they  demanded 
production.  Beds  of  Secondary  age  in  the 
South  of  England  produce  thin  partings  of 
coal,  or  lignite,  of  no  consequence ; it  was 
conjectured  by  the  majority  that  the  coal  at 
first  found  in  the  Channel  Tunnel  trial  boring 
was  one  of  these  unimportant  seams  ; and 
the  matter  has  until  very  recently  remained 
in  statu  quo. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  however,  in 
addition  to  the  discovery  of  other  seams  in 
the  Dover  boring,  fossil  plant  remains  have 
been  found,  which  are  such  as  to  place 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  the  Carboni- 
ferous age  of  the  strata ; and,  further,  the 
position  of  the  coal  seams  has  been  tolerably 
well  fixed  with  reference  to  those  in  Somerset- 
* S zz  Builder,  Vol.  LVIII.  (1890),  p.  165. 


shire  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pas  de  Calais 
on  the  other.  These  plants  were  submitted 
to  M.  R.  Zeiller,,  the  well-known  palceo- 
botanist  of  the  Ecole  des  Mines , Paris,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  a paper  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Comptes  Rendus  * of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris.  M.  Zeiller 
states  that  the  levels  in  the  boring  from 
which  the  plants  came  were  1,894  ft.,  1,900  ft., 
and  2,038  ft.  respectively,  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  We  need  not  give  our  readers 
particulars  concerning  the  whole  of  the 
plants  found,  but  two,  Neuropteris  rarinervis 
and  Neuropteris  Scheuchzeri , are  ferns 
specially  characteristic  of  the  top  of  the 
middle  Coal  Measures,  or  of  the  extreme  base 
of  the  Upper  Measures  ; the  author  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Dover  coal  is  of  the 
former  age.  He  says  that  they  cannot  be 
either  more  recent  than  the  beds  of  Radstock 
in  Somerset,  or  more  ancient  than  the  deepest 
beds  of  the  upper  zone  ( Charbons  gras  ct 
denus)  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  According  to  this 
evidence,  therefore,  there  should,  normally,  be 
a considerable  thickness  of  productive  Coal 
Measures  yet  to  be  passed  through  at  Dover. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  give 
some  particulars  of  the  coal  seams  already 
found.  We  have  before  us  a work  recently 
issued  (which  has  apparently  been  privately 
circulated,  as  it  bears  no  publisher’s  name), 
by  the  Engineer  of  the  Channel  Tunnel 
Company,  Mr.  Francis  Brady,  C.E.  in  charge 
of  the  coal  boring.  In  it  he  gives  a brief 
account  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  coal  in 
the  Pas  de  Calais  and  contiguous  areas,  to- 
gether with  qualities,  &c..  and  concludes  that 
the  coals  of  the  French  district  alluded  to 
increase  both  in  thickness  and  value  to  the 
westward,  instead  of  decreasing  in  both  as 
was  maintained  before  the  Coal  Commission 


Coviptef  Rendus,  Acad.  Sci.,  Paris,  t.  cxv.  No.  17, 
p.  626  ct  sqq. 


in  1869.  The  Radstock  series  are  also  de- 
scribed. 

According  to  Mr.  Brady,  the  following  coal 
seams  have  been  found  in  the  Dover 
boring : — 

■» T T\ . f u. 


No.  Depth  from  Thickness. 

Surface. 

feet.  feet.  Inches 

1 1,181  2 6 

2 1.273  2 0 

3 L323  2 0 

4 1.356  1 3 : 

c 1, 300  2 6 

6 1,614  2 3 

7 1.808  2 9 

8 1.875  1 8 

9 2.082  I o 


The  lowest  and  thickest  seam  was  met 
with  on  December  19  last.  Seams  Nos.  4 and 
9 will  probably  be  found  too  thin  to  pay  for 
working,  but  the  thickness  of  the  remainder 
is  very  satisfactory.  We  may  remark  that 
in  Somerset  all  seams  over  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness are  worked.  From  the  published 
analyses  of  the  Dover  coal  it  appears  to  be 
of  good  quality,  in  every  way  comparable 
with  the  French  fuel  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  cost  of  working,  including 
royalty,  is  estimated  at  6s.  6d.  per  ton,  but 
would  probably  be  less. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  mooted, 
in  the  daily  papers  and  elsewhere,  as  to 
whether  the  Dover  coal  does  not  exist  at  too 
great  a depth  for  the  practicable  working  of 
the  fuel.  As  will  be  observed,  the  lowest 
mentioned  seam  is  over  2,200  ft.  from  the 
surface,  and  in  answer  to  these  queries  we 
may  point  out  that  in  Belgium  the  majority 
of  the  pits  are  deeper  than  2,000  ft. — between 
1,800  and  2,700  ft. — whilst  the  depth  of 
3,900  ft.  has  been  attained  in  one  pit.  A seam 
1 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness  is  worked  at  1,900  It. 
in  the  Golden  Valley  pit,  Bitton,  Somerset 
The  cost  of  sinking  a 15  ft.  pit  to  furthe 
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prove  the  seams  already  discovered  at  Dover, 

and  to  commence  the  working  of  a colliery, 
is  estimated  at  40,000/. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  of  coal 
in  the  south-east  of  England  cannot  be  over- 
estimated from  a national  point  of  view  ; but 
the  idea  of  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
“ Garden  of  England  ” when  it  is  studded 
with  collieries  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  upon. 


NOTES. 

HE  Imperial  Federation  League 
received  but  little  more  en- 
couragement from  the  Postmas- 
ter-General last  week  than  did 
the  Decimal  Association  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  the  week  before.  The 
reform  advocated  by  the  first-named  body, 
however,  will  probably  come  long  before 
a decimal  coinage,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley’s 
difficulties  will  not  prove  so  insurmountable 
as  Sir  William  Harcourt’s.  Popular  opinion 
on  the  question  of  Imperial  penny  postage  is 
certainly  not  unanimous,  but,  far  from  being 
hostile,  it  is  distinctly  favourable,  although 
the  change  would  involve  loss  of  revenue. 
The  Postmaster  General  says,  however,  that 
the  Colonies  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  the 
reduction,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  think  of 
carrying  out  the  proposal  until  the  attitude 
of  the  Colonial  Governments  is  more  favour- 
able. Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  has  stated  that 
every  Colonial  Minister  he  meets  declares 
that  if  the  mother  country  would  take 
the  lead  in  this  matter,  it  would  be 
welcomed  and  followed ; while  a very 
representative  Colonial  gathering  in  London 
has  voted  in  favour  of  it.  It  may,  therefore, 
fairly  be  asked  if  the  Treasury  has  ever  reallv 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the 
Colonies  with  regard  to  the  proposed  reform. 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  is  ready  to  start  off  to 
the  Colonies  at  once,  and  pledges  himself  to 
bring  back  their  united  assent,  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  but  promise  their  conditional 
| support.  The  adoption  of  Imperial  penny 
postage  would  doubtless  be  welcomed  by 
: many,  though  it  would  hardly  accomplish  all 
that  the  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  “ Member 
for  Australia  ” predicts.  The  Daily  Chronicle , 
which  asserted  that  the  present  Government 
had  practically  made  up  its  mind  in  favour 
of  this  reform,  still  sticks  to  its  text ; but  the 
Postmaster-General’s  remarks  certainly  do 
not  bear  out  the  statement.  He,  if  anyone, 
should  know  the  mind  of  the  Government  on 
this  subject,  and  his  reception  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
question  was  at  present  regarded  as  being 
outside  the  range  of  practical  politics. 


THE  views  of  railway  directors  as  to 
the  recent  revision  of  rates  may  be 
gathered  from  the  remarks  made  at  the  half- 
yearly  meetings  and  the  statements  in  the 
reports.  They  agree  in  deprecating  the  dis- 
turbance to  trade  caused  by  the  advanced 
rates  and  altered  conditions,  and  also  in 
throwing  all  the  blame  upon  Parliament  and 
the  public.  Mr.  Dent-Dent  repeated  at  York 
the  plea  that  revision  was  called  for,  not  by  the 
railway  companies,  but  by  the  traders  ; and 
remarked  that  it  would  almost  appear  that 
the  public  thought  the  object  of  the  com- 
panies had  been  to  take  their  revenge  for 
having  had  the  trouble  of  revising  the  rates, 
by  putting  them  up  to  the  very  highest  point 
they  could.  Having  regard  to  the  undeniable 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  rates  were 
put  up  in  this  manner,  the  public  may  well 
be  excused  for  taking  this  view.  As 
Mr.  Mundella  has  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  companies  might  have 
approached  this  work  in  a very  different 
spirit,  even  though  they  did  find  the  time 
too  short  to  do  it  satisfactorily.  They  would 
not  then  have  been  subjected  to  so  much  of 
what  the  Chairman  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  has  petulantly  termed  the  “sense- 
less criticism  of  the  outside  world.”  That 
the  officials  chiefly  concerned  have  had  a 
very  severe  strain  put  upon  them,  no  one  at 


all  conversant  with  the  subject  will  enter- 
tain any  doubt.  A railway  Chairman  has  said 
that  if  there  was  a society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  railway  clerks,  the  Directors 
would  all  have  been  prosecuted ; and  as 
they  are  now  daily  engaged  in  restoring  a 
number  of  the  old  rates,  it  might  be  added 
that  a great  deal  of  their  work  must  have 
been  unnecessary.  It  is  a singular  fact 
that  although  constant  reference  is  made  by 
railway  officials  to  the  many  reductions  which 
the  revision  involved,  and  to  the  reticence 
of  the  traders  with  regard  to  them,  not  a 
single  example  is  quoted  as  a set-off  against 
the  array  of  figures  published  by  the 
numerous  victims  of  advanced  rates.  Cer- 
tainly it  may  not  be  expedient  to  particu- 
larise, but  generalities  do  not  always  carry 
conviction, — especially  when  confronted  with 
a host  of  specific  examples. 


A N Exhibition  of  Forestry  is  announced 
-GA.  to  be  opened  at  the  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition  grounds,  to  open  on  May  13.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  promise  of  the 
prospectus  will  be  kept;  in  that  case  the 
exhibition  may  be  interesting  and  valuable ; 
but  it  will  require  a very  decided  effort  in 
this  direction  to  efface  the  recollection  of 
the  pretensions  and  the  failures  of  former 
exhibitions  on  the  same  site. 


A N effort  is  being  made  to  purchase  the 
-GA-  site  of  Launceston  Priory  by  public 
subscription.  Founded  in  1126,  the  establish- 
ment soon  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
Cornwall — a county,  by  the  way,  not  over 
remarkable  for  the  number  or  the  importance 
of  its  monastic  establishments,  especially 
when  the  goodly  number  of  the  parish 
churches  is  considered.  The  buildings  were 
so  completely  demolished  at  the  dissolution 
that,  for  many  years  the  site  of  the  priory 
remained  forgotten,  and  an  enriched  Norman 
doorway,  of  the  period  of  the  foundation, 
built  into  the  walls  of  a hostelry,  was  the 
only  relic  visible  above  ground.  A few 
years  ago,  accident  revealed  the  exact  site. 
During  the  excavations  for  a new  gasometer, 
the  workmen  came  upon  the  foundations  of 
the  choir  of  the  monastic  church  and  some 
attendant  chapels,  which  were  carefully 
explored  by  Mr.  Peter,  the  historian  of 
Launceston,  who  published  a description  of 
the  remains  that  were  then  discovered. 
Many  fragments  were  met  with,  which 
proved  that  the  buildings  must  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  architectural  beauty. 
The  site  being  a damp  one,  it  was  found 
that  the  builders  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  laying  their  foundations  upon  walling 
formed  of  dry  stones.  By  this  ingenious 
device,  the  water  had  percolated  through 
them  while  the  walls  above  were  dry  and 
firm.  The  priory  buildings  extended  into  a 
meadow  adjoining  St.  Thomas’s  Church  and 
churchyard,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
owner,  Mr.  Trood,  some  general  explorations 
have  been  made  within  the  past  month  by 
the  Launceston  Scientific  and  Historical 
Society.  Several  bases  of  piers,  with  founda- 
tions of  walls  and  other  relics,  have  already 
been  found,  and  the  explorers  are  encouraged 
to  proceed  with  their  work.  Mr.  Trood  now 
offers  to  sell  to  the  Society  the  most  pro- 
mising portion  of  the  site,  about  a quarter 
of  an  acre  in  extent,  and  it  is  stated  that  the' 
whole  area  can  be  explored,  and  the  site  pur- 
chased and  fenced  in  for  permanent  preser- 
vation for  the  very  moderate  sum  of  ^150. 
The  offer  of  the  owner  to  sell  at  a moderate 
price,  such  as  this  sum  indicates,  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  lost,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  land  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  important  town  of  Launceston,  it  is 
evident  that  if  not  now  accepted,  it  may  not 
be  possible  for  it  to  be  purchased  for  so 
reasonable  an  amount  later.  Mr.  Otho  B. 
Peter,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Launceston 
Society,  a relative  of  the  historian's,  will 
gladly  receive  subscriptions  in  furtherance 
of  this  very  desirable  object.  His  address 
is,  Northernhaye,  Launceston. 


THE  advertisement  which  we  publish  this 
week  from  the  Leyton  Local  Board, 
announcing  a competition  for  New  Board 
Offices  and  a Technical  Institute,  marks  a 
new  step  in  the  exactions  put  upon  architects 
by  competition  committees.  This  time  it  is 
not  one  guinea,  but  five  guineas,  which  archi- 
tects are  invited  to  advance  before  they  can 
gain  any  knowledge  even  of  the  conditions 
of  the  competition,  beyond  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  premiums  offered.  If  the  con- 
ditions of  the  competition  were  fully  adver- 
tised, and  a deposit-fee  were  charged  for  a 
plan  of  the  site,  in  order  to  keep  away  idle 
inquirers,  there  would  be  some  reasonable- 
ness in  the  demand.  But  nothing  is 
stated  in  the  advertisement  from  which 
any  architect  could  decide  whether 
he  would  choose  to  enter  into  the  competi- 
tion or  not.  There  may  be  no  assessor 
appointed  (none  is  named  in  the  advertise- 
ment), there  may  be  too  much  asked  for  in 
comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  site  or  the 
amount  to  be  expended ; there  may  be  half- 
a-dozen  different  reasons  why  an  architect  ot 
judgment  would  not  choose  to  meddle  with 
the  competition  ; and  he  cannot  ascertain 
this  without  running  the  risk  of  forfeiting  five 
guineas.  We  hope  the  profession  will  show 
their  opinion  of  this  new  exaction  in  a 
practical  manner.  If  a dozen  architects  of 
known  reputation  in  planning  the  class  of 
building  required  were  to  write  to  the 
Leyton  Local  Board  and  say  that  they  de- 
clined entering  into  the  competition  unless 
the  instructions  were  furnished  to  them 
without  any  payment,  they  would  do  a 
service  to  the  profession  and  read  a useful 
lesson  to  the  promoters  of  competitions. 


MESSRS.  J.  A.  Lumley  & Co.  will  offer 
for  sale  at  auction,  next  Spring,  the 
ancient  and  historical  estate,  divided  into 
farms  and  small  holdings  extending  over 
2,000  acres,  known  as  Hedingham  Castle, 
near  Halstead,  in  north  Essex.  William  I. 
gave  Hedingham  (or  Heningeham),  together 
with  thirteen  other  lordships  in  that 
county,  to  Alberic  de  Vere,  and  the  castle, — 
of  which  the  Norman  keep  yet  stands, — has 
been  held  from  the  Crown  by  his  descendants, 
the  Earls  of  Oxford,  for  a period  of  nearly 
650  years.  The  keep,  standing  on  a partly 
artificial  eminence,  is  supposed  to  have'  been 
built  temp.  Henry  I.  Mathilda,  Stephen’s 
consort,  died  within  its  walls,  1152.  It  is 
right-angled  on  plan,  with  a squared  turret  at 
each  corner,  and  measuring  55  ft.  from  east 
to  west,  by  62  ft.  from  north  to  south,  rises 
to  five  stories,  including  the  basement. 
When  Wright  wrote  his  “ History  of  Essex  ” 
(1S31)  only  two  of  the  angle-towers  stood 
above  the  roof,  to  a height  of  no  ft.  He 
describes  it  as  built  of  flint  and  stone, 
embedded  in  mortar,  faced  with  neatly 
squared  calcareous  stones,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed were  quarried  at  Barnack.  The  east 
wall  is  1 ft.  thicker  than  the’three  others.  The 
ballium,  3a.  in  area,  contained  some  towers 
and  buildings  erected  by  the  thirteenth  earl 
circa  1490,  but  most  of  them  were  demolished 
one  hundred  years  later,  and  the  keep  was 
despoiled  in  1666,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
frustrate  its  use  for  prisoners  of  war.  There 
are  plates  (and  a general  view,  title  page, 
Vol.  II.)  by  W.  Bartlett  in  Wright’s  “Essex” ; 
Brayley  and  Britton’s  "Beauties”  (1S03), 
after  E.  Dayes  ; and  Morant's  “ Essex,”  Vol. 
II.  (1768).  The  last-named,  by  Olive,  shows 
the  mansion  erected  by  Robert  Ashurst 
near  the  keep,  circa  1720,  and  in  the  corner 
a view  of  the  keep  as  it  appeared  in  1665, 
with  a similar  tow  er  having  two  octagonal 
turrets  within  the  ballium.  The  reader 
should  also  consult  the  description  by  L. 
Majendie,  the  then  owner,  with  plans, 
sections,  and  views  (1796)  in  Vol.  III.  of  the 
“ Vetusta  Monumenta.”  Alberic,  first  earl, 
and  his  wife,  Lucia,  founded  here  a convent 
for  Benedictine  nuns  which,  at  the  sup- 
pression, was  valued,  teste  Speed,  at  29/. 
12s.  iod.  per  annum,  Hedingham  Castle 
suffered  two  sieges  in  the  civil  wars  of  King 
John’s  reign,  and  was  captured  by  Lewis  the 
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Dauphin  in  1217.  There  are  some  monuments 
to  the  De  Veres  in  St.  Nicholas  parish  church 
(built  by  the  second  earl),  including  that  of 
John,  fifteenth  earl,  Henry  VIII.’s  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  died  in  1539.*  It  was  here 
that  Henry  VII.,  after  having  been  sump- 
tuously entertained  by  John,  thirteenth  earl, 
took  umbrage  at  his  host’s  array  of  liveried 
retainers,  saying,  “ My  attorney  must  speak 
with  you,”  a rebuke  that  cost  John  de  Vere 
1 5,000  marks.  Morant  says  he  cannot  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Hedingham- 
Sibil  parish ; it  perhaps  was  so  called  after 
Sibil,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Manasses, 
Count  of  Ghisnes,  who,  by  her  marriage  with 
Henry,  castellan  of  Bourbourg,  was  mother 
to  Beatrix,  wife  to  Alberic  de  Vere,  who, 
dying  in  1088,  was  buried  in  the  priory  he 
had  founded  at  Earls  Colne. 


ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  St.  Albans,  to 
whose  proposed  restoration  by  Lord 
Grimthorpe  we  adverted  last  week,  is  one 
of  the  three  (the  two  others  being  St. 
Michael’s  and  St.  Stephen's)  which  Ulsinus, 
sixth  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  built  in  the  town, 
circa  960.  Two  transepts,  a chancel,  and  a 
central  tower  with  low  spire  were  added 
about  150  years  later  ; and  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  nave,  aisles, 
and  chancel  were  rebuilt.  Vol.  VII.  of  the 
“ Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  ” describes 
an  attempt  that  was  made  in  1785  to 
sustain  the  tower,  33  ft.  square,  with 
four  timber  props,  placed  at  the  crossing, 
which  were  encased  in  brick-work  cemented 
over.  But  matters  became  worse ; so,  in 
1799,  the  tower,  chancel,  and  transepts  were 
pulled  down,  and  borrowing  powers  having 
been  obtained  through  two  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  outer  walls  were  rebuilt,  of  brick, 
under  the  directions  of  Robert  Chapman, 
architect  and  surveyor,  who  built  also  what 
Cussans,  in  his  11  History  of  Hertfordshire,” 
calls  the  “beastly  brick  and  plaster-encrusted 
tower,”  67  ft.  high.  The  former  chancel 
extended  40  ft.  eastwards  beyond  the  present 
one.  This  church  is  noteworthy  as  being 
the  burial-place  ot  Edward  Strong,  of  New 
Barns,  in  the  parish,  citizen  and  Mason  of 
London,  obiit  February  8,  1723,  cetat.  72. 
An  inscription  on  his  mural  monument  sets 
forth  that — 

....  In  Erecting  the  Edifice  of  St.  Paul 
Several  years  of  his  Life  were  spent 
Even  from  its  foundation  to  His  laying  the  Last 
Stone 

There  is  an  altar  tomb  in  the  churchyard  to 
Dr.  Cotton  (and  his  two  wives)  at  whose 
private  asylum  in  St.  Peter’s-street  Cowper 
stayed  more  than  eighteen  months  in  1764-5. 
The  second  battle  of  St.  Albans  was  fought 
on  Barnard’s  Heath,  half-a-mile  distant,  and 
in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard  were  buried  many 
who  fell  in  that  and  the  previous  battle. 
Leland  saw  Sir  Bertin  Entwysle’s  memorial, 
and  Weever  records  the  epitaph  of  the  Bab- 
thorpes,  father  and  son.  Cussans  says  that 
to  this  church  was  removed,  in  1725,  one  of 
the  oldest  organs  in  England,  built  by  Ralph 
Dallans,  who  died  1672,  for  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor.  Dallans  was  buried  at 
St.  Alphage,  Greenwich,  near  to  the  grave 
of  Tallis,  obiit  1581.  In  1889  the  bells  ol 
St.  Peter’s  were  rehung,  the  belfry  and 
ringing  chamber  refloored,  and  the  tower 
repaired  within,  at  a cost  of  300/.  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Kinneir  Tarte, 
architect. 


WE  see  from  an  article  in  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Post  that  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a great  hotel  along  the  line  of  pier 
parallel  with  the  great  landing  stage,  in- 
cluding also  new  baths  to  replace  the 
old  ones  which  have  long  stood  on 
the  pier  adjoining  the  Liverpool  landing- 
stage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a hotel 
close  to  the  landing-stage  would  be  an 


0 For  a notice  of  other  monuments  to  this  family,  in 
Hatfield  Broad-oak,  and  Colne  Priory  churches,  see  our 
review,  April  18,  1891,  of  Mr.  Frederic  Chancellor's  work, 
“The  Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Essex."  Alberic 
de  Vere  founded  Colne  Priory,  whither  he  retreated  as  a 
monk 


immense  boon  to  passengers  landing  from 
ocean  steamers,  who  at  present  have  to 
go  some  distance  into  the  town  for  a 
first-class  hotel ; but  we  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  erection  of  such  a 
large  and  lofty  building  as  is  proposed  in 
the  sketch  published  in  the  Liverpool  paper 
referred  to,  parallel  with  the  shore-line, 
would  have  a more  or  less  detrimental 
effect  in  checking  the  free  circulation  of  the 
sea  air  into  the  low-lying  and  crowded 
portion  of  the  town  behind,  and  that 
a building  placed  at  right-angles  to  the 
river  would,  for  this  reason,  be  prefer- 
able. The  lofty  dock  walls  of  Liver- 
pool are  already  an  injury  in  this  respect ; it 
would  be  better  for  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town  if  they  were  down;  and  the  pro- 
posed hotel  would,  besides,  block  the  view  of 
the  Mersey  from  the  town.  The  long  low 
building  of  the  old  baths,  with  its  colonnade, 
will  be  regretted  by  some  as  a characteristic 
example  of  the  “ classic”  taste  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century,  though  we  do  not  argue 
that  it  should  be  retained  on  that  account. 
But  we  deprecate  the  interposition  of  a long 
and  lofty  building  between  the  town  and  the 
open  water  of  the  Mersey. 


IN  a recent  number  of  Le  Genie  Civil  (vol. 

xxi.,  p.  189)  there  are  some  interesting 
particulars  of  a new  system  of  utilizing 
cement  for  the  construction  of  water-pipes 
and  vessels.  It  is  known  as  the  Bordenave 
system,  and  consists  of  the  employment  of  a 
framework  of  iron  bars  on  which  the  cement 
mortar  is  placed.  In  pipe-making,  bars  of  I 
section  are  used,  and  the  chief  novelty  1 
appears  to  consist  in  winding  these  in  helical 
form,  the  pitch  of  the  helix  being  governed 
by  the  strength  required  to  withstand  the 
internal  pressure.  The  working  stress  is 
taken  at  9-8  tons  per  square  inch ; so  that 
for  a pipe  2 ft.  7^  in.  inside  diameter,  using  a 
bar  5-  in.  height  by  £ in.  in  width,  the 
requisite  pitch  is  3-S  in.  for  a head  of  water 
of  33  ft.  The  weight  of  the  bar  would  be 
014  lb.  per  lineal  foot.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  what  are  described  as  cylin- 
drical reservoirs  the  structure  is  formed  in 
the  same  way,  but  has  a bottom  worked  in 
by  means  of  a framework  of  radial  and  cir- 
cumferential bars.  Verticals  are  placed  at 
intervals  all  round  the  wall,  and  solidly 
attached  to  the  floor.  The  pitch  at  which 
the  spiral  is  wound  diminishes  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  order  to  give  greater  strength  at 
the  lower  part,  where  there  is,  of  course, 
increased  pressure  owing  to  the  greater  head. 
An  experimental  line  of  piping,  four  miles 
long,  has  been  made  to  test  this  system,  and 
the  results  have  shown  the  calculations 
given  as  to  strength  to  be  sufficient.  The 
iron  is  well  protected,  so  that  it  will  not  rust, 
and,  moreover,  the  co-efficient  of  expansion 
and  contraction  of  iron  and  cement  are 
nearly  the  same,  so  that  the  cement  is  not 
likely  to  crack  off.  It  is  said  there  is  a 
saving  in  cost  over  iron  pipes,  either  cast  or 
wrought,  of  15  to  45  per  cent. 


ON  Monday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  S. 

Bidwell,  F.R.S.,  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  at  the  London  Institution  on  “Elec- 
tricity and  Heat.”  After  briefly  referring  to, 
and  illustrating,  the  heating  effect  of  an 
electric  current,  and  the  enormously  high 
temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  he  passed  to 
the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  resistance 
of  conductors.  This  he  curiously  illustrated 
by  a platinum  wire,  rendered  incandescent 
by  a current  through  it,  part  of  which  was 
wound  into  a coil  so  that  it  could  be 
conveniently  cooled  by  water.  The  effect 
of  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  whole  by 
cooling  this  part  was  shown  in  the  increased 
brightness  of  the  part  which  remained 
incandescent.  The  very  great  fall  in  the 
resistance  of  prure  metals  at  the  low 
temperatures  obtained  with  liquid  oxygen, 
by  Professors  Dewar  and  Fleming,  was 
next  alluded  to,  and  the  speculation  that 
at  absolute  zero  they  would  have  no 


resistance  at  all.  The  lecturer  next  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  non-metals,  unlike 
metals,  had  their  resistance  lowered  by 
heating,  and  gave  his  results  in  some  experi- 
ments on  selenium,  a material  which  behaved 
as  a metal  at  low  temperatures  and  as  a 
non-metal  at  high  temperatures,  the  change 
taking  place  at  20°  C.  A mixture  of  carbon 
and  sulphur  was  found  to  behave  as  a metal, 
though  each  of  its  constituents  is  a non- 
metal.  After  explaining,  and  experimen- 
tally illustrating,  the  chief  phenomena  of 
thermo-electricity,  the  lecturer  connected 
the  ends  of  an  iron  wire  to  the  galvanometer 
and  heated  it  with  a spirit-lamp ; as  he 
moved  the  lamp,  a current  was  set  up 
in  the  wire  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  and 
he  said  that  some  theorists  were  disposed 
to  account  for  the  earth's  magnetism  in  this 
way,  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
taking  the  place  of  the  wire  and  the  sun  that 
of  the  lamp.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Bidwell  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  obtaining  light  with 
far  less  expenditure  of  energy,  showing  that 
there  are  two  directions  in  which  we  may 
hope  for  improvement  in  this  respect.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  might  save  the  wasteful- 
ness of  the  steam-engine  if  the  energy  of  coal 
could  be  directly  converted  into  electrical 
energy ; and,  on  the  other  we  might 
follow  Mr.  Tesla’s  lead,  and  aim  at  obtaining 
" light  without  heat.”  He  deprecated  any 
further  attempt  to  make  the  thermopile 
practically  efficient,  saying  that  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  at  least  299  parts  in  300 
of  the  heat  used  in  them  was  wasted. 


THE  paper  on  “ Scenic  Art”  read  by  Mr. 

Herkomer  last  week  at  the  local 
German  " Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences”  in 
London  was  a very  interesting  one,  propos- 
ing numerous  rational  improvements  in  the 
mounting  of  plays,  illustrated  by  some  good 
figure  studies  and  a neat  wooden  model  of  a 
theatre  proscenium.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
except  in  a few  minor  cases  (most  notably  as 
to  the  stage  rendering  of  a rainbow),  the 
proposals  could  have  been  by  no  means  new 
to  his  audience  on  that  occasion.  The  various 
arrangements  which  his  experiments  have 
induced  him  to  adopt  at  the  Bushy  Theatre, 
are  to  be  found,  in  part  or  wholly,  on  such 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  stages  as  are 
already  managed  by  scientifically  trained 
experts  instead  of  the  too  conservative  stage 
carpenter.  His  convertible  framing  to  a 
stage  picture,  his  diffused  light,  his  abolition 
of  footlights,  his  moon,  &c.,  are  all  forth- 
coming on  many  German  stages,  and  have 
also  received  theoretical  treatment  in  text- 
books such  as  those  of  the  Asphaleia 
Company,  MM.  Foelsch,  Sturmhoefel,  and 
others. 


AN  important  illustrated  work  on  Greek 
vase-paintings,  by  Miss  Harrison  and 
Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  will  be  issued  shortly  by 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin.  Miss  Harrison,  as  is 
well  known,  has  made  the  subject  of  Greek 
vase  - paintings  a special  study,  and  her 
knowledge  of  it  will  give  additional  value  to 
a work  which  is  also  to  be  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  large-size  plates  giving  reproduc- 
tions from  the  original  vase-paintings. 


WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Batsford 
Part  V.  of  Mr.  Gotch’s  valuable 
collection  of  illustrations  of  “ The  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Renaissance  in  England.”  It 
is  fully  equal  in  interest  to  the  preceding 
Parts,  and  includes  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs of  Condover  Hall,  Aston  Hall,  Brere- 
ton  Hall,  Burton  Agnes  (with  a view  of  the 
splendid  staircase),  Middle  Temple  Hall, 
Cobham  Hall,  Hatfield  House,  and  other 
buildings.  As  before  observed,  we  reserve 
more  detailed  notice  till  the  whole  work 
has  been  issued,  which  will  be  complete, 
we  believe,  with  the  next  Part.  The  same 
publisher  announces  the  appearance  shortly- 
of  Mr.  A.  N.  Prentice’s  illustrative  work  on 
Spanish  Architecture,  which  is  certain  to  be 
of  a high  class  in  regard  to  the  drawings,  as 
all  who  know  Mr.  Prentice’s  ability  as  a 
draughtsman  will  be  aware. 
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THE  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
“ National  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society  ” shows  that  the  society  is  actively 
working  for  the  public  benefit  in  this 
respect,  and  with  a very  large  measure  of 
success.  The  report  gives  some  extra- 
ordinary and  most  discreditable  instances  of 
the  means  that  have  been  taken  by  some 
landowners  to  annoy  and  injure  people 
making  use  of  customary  footpaths  — 
fastening  large  fish-hooks  in  the  grass,  for 
example.  We  note  one  case  in  which  a 
resident  lady  offered  a new  clock  for  the 
parish  church  on  condition  that  a public 
footpath  was  stopped.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  local  vestry  that  they  declined  the  offer. 


rT''HE  sixth  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
X “ Cremation  Society  of  England  ” con- 
tains plans  and  sections  of  the  improved 
Gorini  Cremation  Furnace  made  by  Messrs. 
Newlands  for  the  society.  The  report 
includes  a reprint  of  the  debate  in  Parlia 
meat  on  the  disposal  of  the  dead  (Regula- 
tion) Bill  on  April  30,  1884,  and  a list  of 
publications  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
methods  of  burial.  The  report  does  not 
convey  the  impression  that  the  society  is 
making  very  much  way,  so  far,  in  its  objects. 


UNDER  the  heading  “ A disgrace  to 
London”  a “ Q.C.”  writes  to  the 
Times  of  Tuesday  with  another  of  those 
demands  to  pull  down  St.  Mary-le-Strand 
which  people  make  from  time  to  time  when 
they  find  themselves  delayed  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  Strand.  A cab-horse  had  fallen 
and  blocked  the  road,  therefore  St.  Mary’s 
must  come  down  of  course,  and  be  built  up 
elsewhere.  The  answer  to  this  is  simply 
that  St.  Mary's  is  just  what  gives  the  Strand 
its  chief  picturesqueness,  and  to  remove  it 
would  be  to  destroy  for  ever  one  of  the  most 
charming  effects  in  London.  In  Paris 

there  would  be  an  outcry  at  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  a building  of  that  kind 
from  such  a position.  It  has  been 
promised  over  and  over  again  that  the  Holy- 
well-street  block  should  be  removed,  and  a 
roadway  made  on  each  side  of  the  church 
and  the  delay  in  carrying  out  that  improve- 
ment is  a reasonable  cause  of  complaint. 
But  one  can  only  look  with  contempt  on  the 
captious  folly  and  Philistinism  which,  at  an 
accidental  stoppage  in  the  street  from  an 
exceptional  cause,  will  immediately  clamour 
for  the  destruction  of  an  important  architec- 
tural monument.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
statements  about  the  stoppage  of  traffic 
alongside  St.  Mary’s  are  grossly  exaggerated. 
We  have  frequently  had  to  drive  past  it  in  a 
cab,  and  never  met  with  any  greater  delay  at 
that  point  than  is  commonly  to  be  ex- 
perienced along  the  whole  length  of  Fleet- 
street  and  Ludgate-hill. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CRITICISM.* 

It  is  longer  than  I care  to  say  since  it 
was  my  privilege  as  a student  to  form  part 
of  an  audience  at  the  fortnightly  lectures  of 
this  Association.  The  completion  of  a decade  is 
a personal  matter  of  some  importance,  but  viewed 
more  broadly,  such  a lapse  of  time  is  insignificant, 
for  we  remember  the  magnitude  of  the  quest  upon 
which  we  are  all  bound.  Thus  it  certainly  does 
not  warrant  my  appearance  before  you  as  seer  or 
prophet  ; and  indeed  I venture  to  think  that  this 
is  hardly  demanded  by  an  association  of  students. 
I will  therefore  ask  you  to  listen  to  me  as  a fellow 
student,  who  a little  older  perhaps  than  many  of 
you,  ventures  to  address  you  upon  a matter  which 
must  be  a subject  of  importance  to  us  all,  and 
especially  during  these  years  which  immediately 
succeed  that  period  of  training  for  which  this 
Association  was  formed.  It  was  said  of  the 
Sophists,  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
imparting  educatioh,  whereas  they  were  only  im- 
parting results,  and  the  same  is  true  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  of  all  elementary  teaching. 
Early  years  of  training  must  be  largely  occupied 
in  acquiring  fact  and  information,  and  that  at 
second  hand.  And  this  means  is  very  valuable. 


A paper  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Tait,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read  before 
the  Architectural  Association  on  the  10th  inst.,  as  else- 
where mentioned. 


It  is  a speedy  method  of  finding  out  what  we  do 
and  what  we  not  want  to  learn.  To  this  end,  the 
teaching  of  the  Association  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  since  my  time.  A feast  of  endless 
courses  has  been  provided,  and  my  advice  to  you 
would  be  to  systematically  try  them  all.  Your 
several  powers  of  digestion  will  soon  reveal  to  you 
your  capacities  of  assimilation  ; and  it  is  when  this 
knowledge  comes  to  you  that  the  true  period  of 
education — the  leading  out  of  what  is  within  you — 
commences.  For  at  this  point  a new  and  impor- 
tant factor  comes  into  operation,  namely,  the 
colouring  of  your  knowledge  by  your  own  parti- 
cular individuality.  So  long  as  you  are  conscious 
of  learning  only  what  must  or  should  be  acquired, 
there  is  no  response  from  the  living,  sensuous  side 
of  your  nature.  But  when  you  have  discovered 
what  those  studies  and  pursuits  are  that  train  and 
excite  a way  of  regarding  things  peculiar  to  your 
nature  or  kindred  natures,  you  are  entering  upon 
that  critical  state  which  will  thenceforth  dictate 
the  appreciations  and  depreciations  of  your  life. 
What  we  mean  by  criticism,  then,  is  the  expression 
of  a judgment  formed  by  the  union  of  knowledge 
and  self;  knowledge  alone  constitutes  a mere 
inventory,  and  self  alone  evokes  but  an  expression 
of  opinion. 

For  this  process  of  thought,  the  union  of  know- 
ledge with  self,  the  Greeks  had  a name  that  is 
more  expressive  than  any  exacting  definition — 
imaginative  reason.  Such  a state  you  will  find 
may  be  reinforced  by  all  manner  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  for  the  individual  quality  forms 
the  necessary  link  between  things  that  are  by 
themselves  unrelated.  And  this  relative  know- 
ledge is  of  the  utmost  value,  for  it  is  reliable 
when  specific  information  is  not  available.  It  is 
like  good  money,  which  will  pass  currency  in  all 
countries,  irrespective  of  nationality,  while  it 
further  pennits  you  to  approach  a subject  from 
many  different  sides  ; a power,  if  1 may  put  it  so, 
which  enables  you  to  model  thought  rather  than 
delict  it  in  a linear  manner  from  one  point  of 
view  only.  How  we  shall  train  and  direct  this 
imaginative  reason  is  surely  a question  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  if  our  natural  temperament, 
which  we  have  elected  dictator,  love  well  but  not 
too  wisely,  we  may  readily  fall  into  bad  habits, 
and  acquire  a fatal  moral  or  intellectual  squint. 
This  question  Matthew  Arnold  has  answered  so 
truly  and  so  shortly  that  I will  ask  you  to  accept  his 
advice.  We  are  to  know  the  best  that  has  been 
done  in  the  world  if  we  would  be  critics. 

It  is  clear,  I think,  from  what  I have  said,  that  I 
do  not  propose  speaking  of  the  professional  critic,  of 
whom  it  has  been  written  that  he  will  be  chiefly 
remembered  by  what  he  has  failed  to  understand. 
The  intelligent  craftsman  who  writes  for  the 
limited  sphere  of  his  own  craft,  belongs  to  a 
remnant  insufficient  for  the  general  salvation.  It 
was  Mr.  Toots  who  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in 
writing  letters  to  himself,  and  it  is  the  public  who 
addresses  the  public  in  that  class  of  literature  upon 
which  the  general  taste  is  formed.  The  interpre- 
tative power  must  be  in  ourselves  and  ready  to 
hand.  We  must  each  one  of  us  know  the  best  that 
has  been  done,  and  we  are  to  know  this  best  for 
two  reasons,  that  it  may  correct  a wrong  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  ideas,  and  also  create  a 
current  of  ideas  that  are  true  and  fresh.  This 
high  standard  upon  which  we  are  to  model  our 
judgment  is  of  especial  value,  since  it  saves  our 
self  from  merging  into  mere  egotism.  By  it  we 
are  brought  rather  into  agreement  with  our 
fellows  than  into  antagonism,  for  most  things 
contain  something  of  the  best  which  renders  them 
worthy.  A dewdrop  may  appear  insignificant 
to  us  until  we  remember  that  it  is  fashioned  by 
the  same  laws  that  form  the  spheres. 

Let  us  now  look  back  upon  architecture,  that 
for  our  guidance  we  may  regard  the  best  that  has 
been  done.  And  we  shall  find  in  doing  so  that 
just  as  criticism  is  a union  of  knowledge  with 
self,  so  architecture,  and  indeed  all  creative  work, 
is  a union  of  self  with  some  quality  or  other.  In 
this  way  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  method  of 
inquiry,  will  often  help  to  explain  each  other.  By 
knowledge,  I do  not  mean  information  alone 
derived  from  books.  The  Greeks,  who  have  given 
us  our  modern  ideas,  had  no  books,  and  deprecated 
all  written  thought,  since  it  limited  those  powers  of 
expression  which  conversation  gave  such  oppor- 
tunities to.  They  rather  perceived  fact,  as  some 
blind  folk  are  said  to  be  aware  of  a blank  wall 
before  them  without  touching  it.  We  shall  see, 

I think,  in  the  outset  that  architecture  divides 
itself  into  two  groups,  to  take  a proper  estimate 
of  which  an  important  claim  is  at  once  made  upon 
our  critical  faculty,  viz.,  the  capacity  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  communicable  and  the  incom- 
municable. 

Many  types  of  art  of  which  Greek  art 


is  the  completion  have  reached  the  forms 
they  present  to  us  by  gradual  evolution. 
The  original  germ  of  these  forms  is  known,  just 
as  the  derivations  of  a language  are  known,  and 
by  tacit  consent  these  forms  have  been  accepted 
universally  as  the  fit  expression  of  certain  universal 
ideas.  These  forms  are,  therefore,  capable  of 
interpretation — communicable  just  as  a language 
is.  On  the  other  hand,  that  style  of  architecture 
which  succeeded  the  Greek,  viz.,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture,  is  largely  incommunicable,  the  spirit 
of  it  entirely  so  by  reason  of  its  forms  and 
characteristics  not  being  the  result  of  a general 
consent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  will  of  the 
individual  artist  predominates.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  pointed  out  how  dangerous-  model 
Shakespere  is  to  the  young  poet  by  reason  >f  th 
personality  which  pervades  and  colours  hi-  style. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  finest  art  of  the 
Mediaeval  and  Middle  Ages.  It  will  be  my  purpose 
now  to  provide  some  material  towards  the  building 
up  of  these  two  great  types,  from  which  each  one 
of  us  may  fashion  as  he  will  what  to  him  befits  the 
immortal. 

To  ideas  which  are  communicable  I give  the 
name  of  Metaphysics,  and  the  incommunicable  I 
call  Caprice ; and  it  is  out  of  the  strange  and 
wonderful  admixture  of  these  elements  that 
architecture  is  born.  “The  best  physician  is 
also  a philosopher,”  said  a wise  man  ; and  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  lately  told  us  that  the  best  architect  is 
also  a metaphysician.  Now,  what  are  meta- 
physics ? We  will  take  as  an  instance  what 
Professor  Huxley  calls  the  metaphysics  of  sen- 
sation. He  describes  how  we  perceive  a rose  to 
be  scented  by  reason  of  certain  particles  of  the 
flower  impinging  upon  a sensitive  organ.  The 
effect  is  translated  along  the  nerve  fibres  until  it 
reaches  the  sensorium,  that  portion  of  the  brain 
which  is  related  to  the  excited  nerve.  This 
operation,  as  far  as  the  sensitive  organ  is  phy- 
sical, belongs  to  physics,  and  its  action  can  be 
demonstrated  ; beyond  this  point  the  operation 
belongs,  he  declares,  to  metaphysics,  and  its 
character  is  not  capable  of  demonstration.  One 
knows  the  result,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  point  in  question.  The  application  of 
certain  natural  and  physical  laws  are  devoted 
to  the  development  of  certain  architectural 
results.  The  nature  of  the  forces  employed 
is  known  and  can  be  demonstrated.  How  and  at 
what  stage  they  cease  to  be  forces  and  become 
architecture,  and  yield  us  pleasure,  as  the  scent  of 
a rose  yields  us  pleasure,  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
Yet  these  forces  and  their  architectural  resultant 
are  clearly  so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that 
we  may  learn  much  about  the  latter,  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  physical  laws  at  work,  and  that 
physical  condition,  which  is  of  first  importance, 
and  shows  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  Greek 
art,  is  rhythm.  We  find  this  element  not  alone 
in  ornament,  as  set  forth  in  beads,  recurring 
rosettes,  and  such  like  examples  which  are 
common  to  all  decorative  epochs,  but  we  also 
recognise  it  as  the  keynote  of  all  Greek  master- 
pieces. The  drama  for  instance  is  derived  from 
the  rhythmic  dance,  performed  at  such  seasons  of 
the  year  as  were  important  in  the  lives  of  vine 
plants,  when  at  the  feast  of  Dionysos,  a chorus  of 
fluting  dancers  was  headed  by  the  wine  god. 
To  this  dance  came  to  be  added  a dialogue  between 
the  god  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  and  so  by 
the  introduction  of  further  dialogue  did  the 
drama  grow.  But  the  rhythmic  element  was 
never  absent.  The  verse  is  now  leaping,  now 
flowing  like  a stream,  and  now  caught  up  by  the 
chorus  and  whipped  into  a tempest  of  passion  as 
the  dancers  swayed  their  procession  through  the 
orchestra. 

In  sculpture  it  is  the  same.  An  early  frieze 
shows  us  processions  of  identical  figures  or  beasts 
which  are  rhythmical  by  reason  of  their  repetition. 
Then  the  action  becomes  more  complicated,  and 
pause  and  motion  succeed  and  interweave  with 
each  other,  its  effect  becoming  heightened  by  its 
intricacy. 

In  the  later  drama,  the  exigencies  of  plot 
shrouded  much  of  this  constructive  element,  as  in 
later  sculpture  the  ethic  school  gave  way  to  the 
pathetic,  and  the  breadth  of  the  grand  style 
became  lost  amid  pictorial  effect,  but  in  the  best 
time  of  both  the  drama  and  sculpture,  the  archi- 
tectonice  of  each  was  of  prime  importance. 

In  these  fields  did  rhythm  manifest  itself  with 
a greater  ease  than  was  displayed  by  architecture 
of  a similar  period.  Architecture  is  a fugue  upon 
forces,  and  these  forces  had  to  be  overcome  or 
assimilated  before  a kindred  freedom  could  declare 
itself. 

Rhythm,  I need  not  tell  you,  is  an  ever-present 
phenomenon  of  nature.  No  force  acts  con- 
tinuously, but  in  leaps  and  bounds.  You  will  be 
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conscious  of  this  when  you  put  a stick  in  a 
running  stream  and  the  stick  beats  in  your  hand. 
Our  own  organism  is  dual  and  not  singular,  while 
physiologists  will  tell  you  that  our  nerve-force 
proceeds  in  jumps  and  is  not  continuous.  This 
property  of  forces  at  once  presented  a decorative 
aspect  to  the  Greek  mind,  and  was  expressed  in 
their  architecture  by  the  play  of  action  and 
reaction.  Thus  to  have  so  disposed  the  weight  in 
their  buildings  as  to  dissipate  a portion  of  the 
thrust  laterally,  as  by  a flying  buttress,  would  have 
been  a violation  of  this  rhythmic  sense.  It  is  fully 
evident  that  the  arch  was  at  their  disposal  had 
they  chosen  to  adopt  it,  but  its  use  must  have 
broken  this  cherished  beat  in  their  buildings. 
Ornament  is  regularly  recurrent,  and  it  is  never 
sought  to  vary  its  monotony.  This  restrictive 
faculty  is  unquestionably  limiting  to  imaginative 
purpose,  and  the  Gothic  builders,  feeling  this, 
varied  the  detail  of  their  repeating  ornament 
and  produced  a harmony  of  forces  by  inter- 
weaving their  thrusts.  Harmonies  of  this 
kind  the  Greeks  never  aimed  at.  It  necessitated 
a want  of  due  balance  in  one  direction  or 
another,  abhorrent  to  their  sense  of  measure. 
Their  conception  of  ordered  motion  was  that  of  a 
star  revolving  round  a sun,  and  not  the  course  of 
a comet  which  approaches  from  and  disappears 
into  space.  Such  an  apparent  dissipation  of 
energy  would  have  been  an  aesthetic  blunder. 
Concessions  to  truth  which  later  ages  have  been 
willing  to  make  is  aptly  illustrated  by  musical 
tones,  which  in  the  Greek  scale  were  in  true  and 
perfect  intervals,  but  which  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  harmonies,  that  is,  the  striking  of  two 
notes  together  without  discord,  have  been 
artificially  rendered  imperfect  in  their  interval. 

While  all  architecture  is,  as  I say,  a fugue  upon 
forces,  Greek  architecture  is  pre-eminently  a fugue 
upon  the  conservation  of  force,  in  the  working 
out  of  which  proportion  and  symmetry  axe.  evolved. 
Proportion  is  simply  another  aspect  of  rhythm, 
it  is  the  relation  that  one  mass  bears  to  another. 
If  the  attraction  of  one  prove  too  great  in  a 
building,  then  that  building  is  out  of  proportion, 
or  since  the  area  upon  which  the  building  stands 
forms  one  of  the  masses  to  be  taken  into  account, 
if  this  area  be  overloaded  or  underloaded,  the 
rhythmic  reaction  is  inaccurate,  and  the  whole 
block  conveys  a sense  of  disproportion.  Any 
building  crowded  round  by  houses  is  thus 
always  at  a disadvantage  proportionately,  for  you 
are  unable  to  appreciate  the  area  upon  which  it 
stands.  Symmetry  is  but  rhythm  marshalled  into 
order,  and  the  rhythm  of  parts  arranged  towards 
the  production  of  a total  effect.  A crystal  or  a 
flower  are  very  evident  examples.  The  relation 
of  the  entablature  to  the  columns  is  proportion, 
that  is,  the  weight  carried  to  the  reacting  support. 
The  relation  of  a number  of  such  instances  as  they 
together  form  a whole,  becomes  symmetry,  the  final 
step. 

These  effects  produce  the  typical  classical 
temple  style,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  sculptor 
adds,  if  sculpture  be  employed,  a fresh  element, 
viz. , bias.  Proportion  and  symmetry  complete  an 
arrangement  of  forces  at  rest.  Bias,  or  direction, 
belong  to  forces  in  motion,  yet  still  in  equilibrium. 
It  is  surplus  force,  and  we  see  its  action  in  the 
movement  of  a star  when  it  moves  round  a sun  by 
reason  of  the  surplus  force  which  it  evolves.  It 
shows  itself  in  a subtle,  if  unpronounced  way,  in 
the  profile  of  mouldings  and  in  the  ornaments 
painted  or  carved  upon  them.  The  cyma  is  a 
moulding  leaping  in  its  form,  and  is  typically  the 
crowning  line  of  a structure.  It  is  as  vigorous  as 
as  some  flamboyant  poppyhead  cresting,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  fact  that  its  function 
is  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical.  The  echinus, 
which  exactly  resembles  a claw,  possesses  the 
gripping  and  supporting  outline,  and  there  is 
no  sense  of  dissipation  marked  in  its  profile 
as  in  that  of  the  cyma,  but  rather  the  force 
expressed  in  its  outline  returns  upon  itself. 
The  ornament,  again,  which  is  painted  upon 
the  cyma,  is  the  upward  clustering  honeysuckle, 
while  that  upon  the  echinus  is  the  egg  and  dart 
which  graphically  explains  the  feeling  of  the 
mouldings. 

There  are  plays  of  detail  which  impart 
freedom  within  the  strict  limits  of  architectural 
line,  but  it  is  in  the  sculptural  frieze  and  pediments 
that  a more  unreserved  freedom  is  to  be  sought. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  freedom  of  caprice.  Its  laws 
are  very  definite ; indeed  the  sculptor  could  not 
have  dared  the  flights  he  essayed  had  he  not 
thoroughly  known  his  limitations.  In  the  Parthenon 
frieze  we  find  what  is  but  a neutral  band  made  to 
serve  a very  definite  purpose.  By  reason  of  the 
slowly-moving  procession  sculptured  upon  it, 
diverging  in  two  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  west 
front,  the  interest  of  the  spectator  is  conducted 


to  the  entrance  situated  in  the  east  or  principal 
front.  Individually  the  figures  of  horses  and 
riders  or  maidens  may  be  observed  to  be  in 
perfect  equilibrium,  and  could  move  backwards 
as  readily  as  they  . could  forwards.  But  the 
long  column  of  processionists  heading  in  one 
direction  produces  its  effect,  and  a steady 
and  balanced  tendency  is  directed  towards  the 
focus  of  the  situation,  where  the  dramatic  scene  of 
Athene's  birth  is  being  enacted.  Here,  in  the 
E pediment,  what  we  find  is  not  a mere  pictorial 
rendering  of  the  event,  or  what  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  conditions  of  such  an  event,  any  more 
than  the  frieze  actually  represents  the  Pan- 
athenaic  procession,  with  its  ship  bearing  the 
floating  peplos,  which  was  so  evident  a feature  in 
the  scene.  The  figures  of  the  pedimental  com- 
position are  equally  chosen  for  architectural  effect, 
and  the  fact  that  the  groups  are  turned  from  the 
centre  of  interest,  when  viewed  merely  pictorially, 
has  led  to  all  manner  of  conjecture  as  to  whether 
they  are  gods  or  mortals,  symbolisms,  or  what  not. 
Viewed  architecturally,  however,  it  is  evident,  I 
think,  that  since  the  raking  lines  of  the  cornice 
must  be  counterbalanced,  the  action  of  the  figures 
must  be  from  the  centre  outwards.  The  effect  of 
this  grouping  is  so  important  that  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  an  accident  of  composition.  The 
strength  thus  added  to  the  building  lines  is  seen  at 
once  in  compaiison  with  such  examples  where  the 
direction  is  inwards,  as  on  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  or  Athene  at  .Egina.  The  sculptures 
at  /Egina  are  elementary  and  tentative,  while 
those  at  Olympia  arc  careless  in  their  execution. 
The  keynote  of  the  Parthenon,  however,  is  the 
absolute  completeness  displayed  in  both  the 
conception  and  finish  of  its  detail,  and  the 
evidence  of  intention  which  is  observable  in  every 
line  of  it.  The  forces  suggested  by  the  raking 
lines  of  the  cornice  must  meet  and  drop,  and 
although  translated  into  the  new  medjum  of 
pictorial  line,  the  action  continues  one  with  the 
architecture,  and  the  scattered  vigour  directed 
towards  the  angles  is  caught  up  again  by  the 
architectural  lines. 

The  Parthenon  frieze  and  pediment  sculpture  are 
theexampleofwhat  I take  architectural  sculpture  to 
be.  It  is  not  embellishment,  calculated  to  give  effect 
to  an  otherwise  bald  and  inexpressive  production, 
as  sculptors  have  lately  given  us  to  understand.  It 
is  architecture  transposed  if  you  will,  or  its 
musical  score  arranged  for  another  instrument. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  master- 
pieces were  executed  by  other  than  skilled  masons. 
Architectural  sculpture  and  sculpture  proper  were 
two  perfectly  distinct  trades  with  the  Greeks. 
The  sculptor  of  the  Thigalian  frieze  was  the 
architect  Ictinos,  and  Pythios,  the  architect  of  the 
Mausoleum,  executed  the  famous  chariot  group. 
Pheidias,  as  comptroller  of  works,  doubtless 
picked  his  men,  and  these  men  were  moreover 
Athenians,  and  not  provincial.  Pheidias  is  a 
household  word  among  us,  but  we  know  nothing 
individually  about  him,  save  that  he  died  in 
prison,  and  his  contemporary  Myron  in  much 
poverty.  Of  the  studio  ghosts  who  must  have 
worked  these  wonderful  marbles,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing,  much  to  their  credit  as  artists. 

Mr.  Brett,  when  discussing  architecture  from  a 
painter’s  point  of  view,  hinted  that  she  was  far 
too  ready  to  accept  help  from  the  allied  arts,  and 
he  would  like  to  see  her  rather  express  her  whole 
self  and  nothing  but  herself.  And  such  a senti- 
ment is  most  corrective.  There  is  too  much  stress 
laid  upon  the  so-called  unity  of  the  arts,  and  the 
justification  for  it  is,  I think,  not  conclusive. 
Painters  have  been  in  the  first  place 
painters  of  easel  pictures,  and  sculptors  have 
been  creators  for  dedication  and  portraiture 
in  all  periods,  and  when  for  an  exception 
Raphael  left  his  Madonnas  to  paint  academic 
proprieties  in  the  Vatican  or  Tintoret  placed  his 
precious  work  where  it-  cannot  possibly  be  seen, 
such  result  of  co-operation  is  at  least  open  to 
remark.  And  we  should  further  note  this,  that 
as  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  came  to  the  front, 
architectural  painting  and  architectural  sculpture 
went  to  the  wall.  From  the  gossip  that  hangs 
around  the  lives  of  painters  like  Zeuxis  and 
Apollodoros,  or  the  sculptor  Lysippos,  we  may 
judge  that  their  free  and  popular  treatment  pro- 
duced a far  greater  impression  than  the  grand 
style  of  the  painter  Polygnotos,  the  decorator  of 
the  Theseum,  or  of  the  unknown  Pheidian 
sculptors  who  wrought  the  Parthenon  frieze. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  Greeks  exercised  a rigid 
distinction  and  did  not  include  architecture  among 
the  liberal  arts  (i\tv9ipoc  where  they 

placed  painting  and  sculptuie,  but  among  the 
useful  arts  which  we  now  call  the  crafts. 
Sculpture  gradually  became  an  embellishment 
as  applied  to  architecture,  as  it  continues  to  be, 
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land  as  folk  seem  satisfied  that  it  should  remain. 
It  is  you  architects  who  can  revive  its  old  feeling, 
if  it  may  be  done  at  all,  and  to  this  end  you 
should  know  the  figure  sufficiently  to  enable  you 
to  make  details  of  your  sculpture  where  you 
employ  it,  as  you  would  for  any  other  portion  of 
your  design.  While  you  may  work  from  the  life, 
you  should  more  particularly  study  the  best 
sculpture  itself,  for  we  learn  art  from  art  and  not 
from  nature,  who  is  our  inspirer  and  not  our 
master. 

There  is  yet  another  quality  which  we 
may  notice,  and  the  value  of  which  we  may 
appreciate  from  the  study  of  Greek  work, 
prompted  as  it  was  by  the  nation’s  acute  percep- 
tion of  what  is  due,  even  to  the  materials 
employed.  The  history  of  sculpture  especially 
shows  us  that  the  early  years  of  artistic  activity 
were  directed  to  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
material.  The  Parthenon  marbles  are  among 
the  first  examples  to  testify  to  this  power 
over  material  having  been  obtained.  In  the 
metopes,  this  struggle  is  still  either  intention- 
ally or  otherwise  apparent ; and  these,  like 
the  /Eginetan  sculpture,  possess  that  woodiness 
which  fitly  expressed  the  Dcedalean,  or  Wooden 
Age.  The  large  surfaces  and  the  sharpness  of 
detail  which  fine  sculpture  shows  us  are  demanded 
by  marble.  In  the  Olympian  sculptures,  which 
immediately  precede  the  Pheidian,  they  had 
arrived  at  the  large  surfaces  but  not  the  sharpness 
of  treatment.  In  examples  immediately  suc- 
ceeding that  age,  largeness  of  surface  showed 
evidences  of  beinjj  undervalued  and  sharpness 
exaggerated  into  flicker,  as  in  the  detail  of  Nike 
Apteros. 

These  considerations,  then,  are  some  of  the 
metaphysics  of  architecture.  I have  traced  them 
as  far  as  I am  entitled  to  ; their  effects  as  archi- 
tecture I must  leave  you  evolve  and  to  admire. 
Let  me  conclude  a review  of  these  considerations 
by  pointing  out  that  I have  avoided  any  suggestion 
that  these  elements  were  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  natural  phenomena,  as  flowers,  the 
seasons,  tides,  and  so  forth.  This  may  or  may 
not  have  been  their  origin.  It  should  be  sufficient 
for  us  that  we  ourselves  are  a part  of  Nature,  and 
her  laws  and  methods  intervene  in  our  lives 
equally  as  in  the  life  around  us.  We  are  expressing 
ourselves  when  we  employ  these  laws  and  methods 
as  a language,  and  this  is  the  function  of  art. 

Although  nearly  everything  which  we  now 
value  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  Greeks, 
Greek  art,  as  a concrete  expression,  died  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  We  are  still  in- 
fluenced by  its  suggestions,  but  not  by  the  unity 
of  its  life.  A new  spirit,  demanding  new  ex- 
pression, sprang  up  with  the  Roman  civilisation, 
which  reached  its  full  development  in  Medireval 
times,  and  this  spirit  was  the  popular  spirit.  In 
art  pure  and  simple  the  Romans  had  no  facility  of 
expression,  and  they  borrowed  the  clothing  of 
their  buildings  from  the  Greeks.  It  was  Greek 
art,  with  the  art  left  out. 

In  this  direction,  then,  we  can  learn  nothing 
from  Rome.  'The  prophet  returned  an  evasive 
answer  when  asked,  “ Can  these  bones  live  ?” — 
an  Eastern  habit,  probably  constitutional  with 
him.  We  need  be  guilty  of  no  evasion. 
Roman  detail  expresses  nothing ; and  I am 
afraid  it  is,  for  that  reason,  only  too  service- 
able — when  you  have  nothing  to  express. 
From  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  we  may 
seek  warning,  but  not  inspiration.  The  life  of 
Rome,  which  has  given  us  her  great  laws,  lay  in 
her  people,  and  it  was  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
popular  life  that  we  owe  the  legacy  bequeathed  to 
architectural  style,  for  her  baths,  public  buildings, 
and  halls  of  justice  provide  us  with  plans  upon 
which  the  architecture  of  our  own  time  is 
modelled. 

An  agreement  had  taken  place,  as  I have 
said,  in  ancient  buildings,  as  to  the  fittest 
expression  of  certain  paramount  ideas.  But  on 
turning  to  the  succeeding  periods  we  find  no  such 
agreement.  The  individual,  and  not  the  collective 
perception,  is  supreme,  and  such  perceptiveness  is 
formed  of  such  infinite  variety  that  we  can  only 
recognise  it  as  the  element  known  as  individuality 
or  caprice.  Such  a characteristic  was  unknown 
to  older  civilisations,  where  despotism  ordained 
and  coloured  everything,  as  in  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  even  Greece.  The  flexibility  of  Greek  ideas, 
so  evident  in  all  they  touched,  never  bent 
themselves  to  the  claims  of  the  individual. 
The  Republic  of  Plato  leaves  him  out  in 
the  cold,  since  his  intrusion, — possibly  un- 
washed and  unclothed, — into  a society,  which- 
was  to  be  of  such  unblemished  respectability,- 
that  had  its  members  been  other  than  Greeks  it 
must  have  been  most  unmitigatingly  dull,  could 
not  be  entertained  by  even  the  most  advanced 
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philosophy.  Yet  this  sentiment  doubtless  saved 
her  artists  and  kept  them  pure.  Their  life  was  in 
the  workshop  ; they  were  regarded  as  tradesmen, 
and  society  left  them  unspoiled  by  its  follies. 

It  was  the  little  band  dwelling  amongst  the 
Lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  whom  King  Pepin  tried 
to  drive  into  the  sea,  and  who  afterwards  became 
the  great  Venetian  Republic,  that  set  the  true 
note  from  which  Mediaeval  art  sprung.  By  her 
sea  trade  with  Byzantine  she  became  a repository 
of  such  arts  as  had  descended  from  Athens  and 
Rome,  and  under  this  influence  built  the  most 
notable  Western  building  of  thaLtime.  How  is 
criticism  to  help  us  here,  where  precedent  is 
derided,  and  where  the  interests  of  common  life 
on  sea  and  land,  usurp  the  sovereingty  of  ideas — 
in  this  changed  state  from  law  to  caprice — from 
what  is  by  nature  communicable  to  what  is  by 
nature  incommunicable  ? It  is  here  that  related 
knowledge  becomes  so  serviceable.  It  enables  us 
to  look  round  and  behind  the  capricious  element, 
to  catch  it  by  the  difference  of  treatment,  perhaps, 
in  architecture  and  poetry,  but  especially  by  an 
understanding  of  the  life  that  lay  at  the  back  of 
that  which  is  interesting  us,  the  life  of  the  man  and 
of  the  moment.  By  this  means  we  may  augment 
the  volume  of  the  song  as  the  body  of  a viol 
augments  the  vibrations  of  the  strings. 

And  this  brings  us  very  near  the  “ Poetry  of 
Architecture.”  The  Italian  cottage,  with  its  white 
walls  cresting  the  olive  terraces,  bosomed  in  grey 
and  domed  in  blue,  is  indivisibly  one  with  its 
scene.  And  were  time  able  to  touch  it  in  its 
seclusion,  as  it  touches  the  busier  homes  of  men, 
it  would  in  like  manner  belong  to  its  time  also. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  we  may  regard  the  creations 
of  bygone  days,  and  so  augment  the  impression 
they  make  upon  us.  The  tower  of  the  Signori  at 
Florence  rears  itself  the  straighter  and  dominates 
us  with  a sense  of  gathered  power,  when  we  hear 
the  clash  of  its  bell  calling  the  citizens  to  arms, 
while  its  echo  is  answered  by  the  hurry  of  feet  and 
murmur  of  voices  from  the  thronging  piazza 
beneath.  Or  to  speak  of  presences  which  are 
nearer  to  us,  and  which,  as  they  keep  audible 
silence  in  the  midst  of  a city’s  cries,  may  tell  us 
the  eager  story  of  their  lives  if  we  will  stay  and 
listen  awhile.  Our  cathedrals  tell  us  of  days  when 
they  formed  a shelter  to  the  people  who  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  their  high  walls,  a hospitality  shared  with 
the  homestead  itself.  For  folks  did  not  lead 
tw'o  lives.  The  kindly  gossiping  monk  went  in 
and  out  of  their  doors  carrying  with  him  the 
common  interests  of  the  day  along  with  creed  and 
benison. 

The  records  of  the  religious  or  social  guilds,  for 
we  are  unable  to  distinguish  a difference,  describe 
this  life  for  us.  To  such  a guild,  dedicated  to 
one  or  more  saints,  all  were  admissible,  man  and 
i woman,  priest  and  layman,  so  long  as  he  or  she 
be  of  good  report.  Provision  for  decent  burial 
with  candles  and  night  watches,  feasts,  services, 
and  processions  on  guild  days,  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  in  the  year  as  might  be,  ministered  to  the 
I devotional  element.  The  relief  of  the  poor, 
loans  on  surety,  even  free  loans  to  assist  the 
young  to  obtain  work,  dowries  to  good  girls  of 
the  guild,  assistance  to  brethren  imprisoned, 
hospitals  for  poor  strangers,  free  schools,  these 
and  many  more  kindly  and  social  works  did  these 
guilds  undertake. 

I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  to  you  a portion 
of  the  ordinance  from  the  return  or  deed  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Christopher,  Norwich,  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  opens  with  a prayer  for  the 
Holy  Church,  for  peace,  pope,  cardinals,  patri- 
arch, Holy  Land,  archbishops,  bishops,  parsons, 
king,  queen,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  bachelors, 
knights,  squires,  citizens,  burgesses,  franklins, 
and  continues  on  behalf  of  all  true  tillers  and  men 
of  craft,  w'idows,  maidens,  wives,  and  for  all  the 
commonalty  and  Christian  people ; for  all  true 
shipmen  and  true  pilgrims  that  they  may  safely 
come  and  go  ; for  the  fruits  of  the  land  and  of  the 
sea  ; for  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  guild,  and  all 
Christian  souls,  amen.  One  beholds  the  same 
social  unity  in  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage.  We 
have  the  same  folk  that  have  just  been  remem- 
bered in  prayer.  The  friar,  the  nun,  the  poor 
parson,  the  knight,  the  shipman,  the  yeoman 
riding  together,  merrily  and  unreservedly. 

It  was  from  the  hands  of  the  true  craftsman 
prayed  for,  conjointly  with  bishops  and  prelates, 
that  our  great  churches  have  grown.  With  this 
binding  together  of  all  classes,  one  is  not  surprised 
at  a great  unified  type  of  architecture  springing  up, 
nor  a spirit  of  gentleness  and  devotion  one  with  the 
lives  and  homes  of  the.  true  craftsman,  manifesting 
itself  in  a devotional  and  homely  manner  upon  the 
graceful  detail.  Thus  we  find  the  quaint  and 
grotesque  carved  on  boss  and  corbel,  and  a 
delightful  innocence  and  freedom  displayed  in  the 


intersection  of  mouldings,  while  the  cresting 
pinnacle,  with  its  eager  clambering  leaves,  from 
beneath  which  laughs  some  elfish  countenance, 
tells  the  delight  of  the  conquering  hand  that  raised 
it.  In  this  spirit  may  the  critic  linger  in  our 
cathedrals.  He  must  not  tell  us  that  these 
pinnacles  are  the  prototype  of  the  flag-staffs  which 
Egypt  lashed  to  her  Pylons.  It  may  be  a fact,  but 
it  is  a fact  that  bears  not  a ray  of  expression 
upon  its  face.  Gothic  architecture  rather  wears, 
like  Wordsworth’s  mistress,  “a  countenance  in 
which  did  meet  sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet.” 
And  one  is  veritably  nearer  to  its  spirit  in  verse 
than  in  anything  else. 

We  have,  in  conclusion,  the  second  value 
of  criticism  to  consider — that  it  has  the  power 
to  create  new  and  fresh  ideas,  to  lurnish  an 
atmosphere  when  our  surrounding  conditions 
are  against  us,  in  which  we  can  best  work. 

I will  not  go  so  far  as  does  a modern  author, 
who  declares  that  everything  that  concerns 
us  in  the  present  is  inconvertible  into  art,  and 
that  it  is  precisely  because  Hecuba  was  nothing  to 
anybody,  that  she  forms  so  suitable  a centre  for 
tragic  motif.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statue  of  an 
heroic  policeman  lately  erected  in  Chicago,  which 
suggests  to  11s  more  than  anything  our  old  friend 
demanding  who  stole  the  sausages,  may  well,  if  I 
may  borrow  the  descriptive  transatlantic  language, 
take  the  cake  as  an  experiment  in  modern 
inspiration.  Yet  beneath  the  hideous  veneer 
of  modern  life  the  passions  surely  are  there 
which  created  and  moved  through  Greek 
drama,  and  which  Shakespere  worked  into 
his  material.  But  while  we  have  to  mine 
for  them,  these  ideas  and  passions  were  then  in 
the  air.  “ Listen,”  quoth  a modern  seer — “ there 
never  was  an  artistic  age.”  Truly  not.  A shipman 
upon  the  Pi  rams  knew  no  more  about  art  than 
did  Queen  Elizabeth’s  turnspit,  nor  either  of 
them  more  than  a sixth  standard  schoolboy 
to-day.  But  they  knew  more  of  the  passions  and 
ideas  out  of  which  art  is  made.  So  far,  then,  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde  is  right.  We  must  turn  to  days 
such  as  these  for  inspiration,  for  we  shall  not  find 
it  in  the  interests  which  surround  us.  In  saying 
this,  I do  not  propose,  like  Mr.  Gilbert’s  hero,  “ to 
be  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  very  dull  old  days 
that  have  long  since  passed  away.”  Every  man 
belongs  to  his  time.  But  I would  urge  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  We 
cannot  hope  to  be  famous  for  everything,  and  just 
now  we  are  famous  for  commercialism  and 
common  sense,  both  inimical  to  art.  By 
common  sense,  let  me  explain  that  I mean 
what  Mr.  Ruskin  doubtless  does,  when  he 
declares  it  to  be  no  sense  at  all,  a 
condition  of  mind  which  is  chiefly  remarkable 
by  an  inability  to  see  the  incongruous,  whereas 
to  coax  congruities  out  of  incongruities,  with  just 
a flavour  of  the  incongruous  left  on,  forms  one 
of  the  first  lessons  in  art. 

Yet  if  we  are  to  push  our  craft  and  carry  our  mis- 
sion into  the  enemy’s  land,  it  is  most  necessary  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  commercial  methods. 
Further,  since  function  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  architecture,  one  indeed  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  a so-called  useful  art  from  an 
imitative  one,  the  inarticulate  wants  of  an  inar- 
ticulate age  have  to  be  mastered  and  marshalled 
before  there  is  any  hope  of  clothing  them  with 
architectural  effect.  It  is  function  which  dictates 
in  the  rough  the  shape  of  everything  as  we  see  it, 
for  instance  in  a spoon,  a pin,  or  a ship,  and 
function  it  was  which  planned  a Gothic  cathedral 
and  a Greek  temple.  In  contrast  to  these  simple 
types  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  function  of  a 
modern  hall  of  justice  with  its  cloud  of  witnesses, 
its  judge,  jury,  counsellors,  and  prisoners,  with  a 
myriad  untold  minions  of  the  law,  all  demanding 
twice  the  accommodation  they  want  or  expect 
to  get.  But  they  will  require  some  semblance 
of  their  wishes  being  met,  and  it  would  be  no 
good  presenting  them  with  a design  for  a basilica, 
and  tell  them  to  fit  it  up  with  pens  for  them- 
selves. To  meet  what  are  considered  to  be 
modern  requirements,  an  architect  must  possess 
no  mean  organising  power.  Also  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  not  like  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter  who  execute  their  own  work.  We  have 
to  employ  others,  or  get  somebody  else  to  employ 
them,  if  we  would  see  our  creations  grow  into 
life,  and  to  get  this  much  done  requires  all  the 
tact  of  which  we  are  capable.  These  faculties 
cannot  be  neglected,  and  yet  we  must  always 
remember  that  they  are  but  the  servants  of  our 
craft,  who  is  our  mistress. 

We  are  to-day  in  an  age  of  transition  from  one 
of  authority  and  pedantry  towards  one  where  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  largely  enters.  A hundred 
years  ago,  Stuart  and  Revett’s  then  new  book  set  a 
fashion  which  kept  its  head  above  water  into  the 


first  half  of  the  century,  when  the  Gothic  revival 
finally  swamped  it.  There  is  a fine  touch  of 
melancholy  about  these  Stuart  buildings,  as 
though  erected  in  memory  of  an  art  impossible  to 
revive  ; and  I always  think  of  the  architects  as 
very  silent  gentlemen  in  black  wearing  weepers 
and  undermined  by  grief.  They,  at  least,  made 
little  stand  against  the  robust  Goths,  when  prose- 
cuting their  second  invasion.  These  brought 
back  with  them  the  old  sense  of  freedom,  but 
marred  by  eclecticism.  They  were  so  horribly 
afraid  of  doing  what  was  wrong,  that  they  were 
always  doing  it,  as  is  the  custom  with  excessive 
virtue.  The  low-pitched  roofs  of  the  fifteenth 
century  came  off  wherever  they  were  found,  and 
the  ghostly  traces  of  a high  pitch  were  sought  for 
upon  every  tower.  In  us  the  new  spirit  of 
freedom  has  gained  power,  and  the  accumulated 
reaction  against  the  pedantry  of  both  modern 
Greek  and  modern  Goth  is  inclined  sometimes, 
perhaps,  to  make  us  break  bounds.  Therefore, 
we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  old  Greek 
restraint,  a quality  always  present  in  fine  art. 
Caprice  without  reasonableness  appeals  only  to 
one  part  of  our  nature,  and  without  its  restraining 
power  we  lose  a nice  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Laws  which  we  have  seen  paramount  in  Greek 
architecture  are  paramount  to-day,  and  a musician 
who  cannot  evolve  a fugue  from  some  given 
phrase,  or  a sonata  from  certain  melodies,  is  very 
naturally  disqualified  by  his  confreres.  Happy  is 
the  young  architect  who  from  rhthym  and  the 
development  of  rhythm  early  discovers  himself  to 
be  unable  to  construct  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
that  govern  these  qualities,  for  the  profession  of 
millionaire  is  still  open  to  him. 

This  Association  possesses  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  assisting  in  such  a discovery,  and  it 
might  well  include  among  its  parental  duties  a 
quorum  of  fathers  who  should  communicate  this 
advice  to  their  young  sons  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  for  that  ‘of  the  craft  whose  reputation  we  have 
in  keeping.  And  for  the  rest  of  us,  let  us  fami- 
liarise ourselves  with  such  things  as  are  of  good 
report,  that  our  efforts  may  not  be  in  vain. 

An  age  has  never  been  so  full  of  endeavours 
as  this,  that  can  never  bear  fruit  and  come 
to  perfection,  and  chiefly  for  want  of  direction. 
Happily  for  us,  we  had  our  infant  complaints  so 
badly  and  so  universally  in  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
movement,  that  we  have  no  sickness  on  us  to 
compare  with  the  epidemic  of  Ibsen  and  Anglo- 
French  painting.  There  is,  I venture  to  think,  a 
better  all  round  excellence  of  work  done  in 
architecture  than  in  any  of  the  other  arts. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  there  is  not  that  brilliancy 
and  distinction  in  our  work  that  belongs  to 
individual  groups  in  other  lines  of  creative  effort. 

A modern  impulse  is  distinctly  evident  in  those 
fields  where  the  poets  Arnold  and  Rossetti  and 
the  sculptor,  Alfred  Stevens  left  their  mark.  One 
could  only  wish  that  the  painters  George  Mason 
and  Fred  Walker  were  equally  well  remembered. 

And  in  architecture  we  have  our  influences,  for 
Burges,  E.  W.  Godwin,  and  Sedding  should  be  no 
mere  names.  What  I think  should  be  most  desired 
by  us  is  that  some  common  sentiment  should 
invade  our  work,  which  would  not  mean 
monotony  of  style,  since  there  would  be  no  agree- 
ment as  regards  expression,  wherein,  I may 
remind  you,  lies  the  stumbling-block  of  academies. 

It  is  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
that  enthusiasm  burns,  and  a guild  or  association 
of  students  thus  holds  latent  immense  possi- 
bilities. Our  time  is  especially  lor  the  young,  in 
spite  of  the  anxiety  of  our  parents  as  to  what  they 
shall  do  with  their  sons.  Well  directed  effort  is 
no  longer  decried  as  innovation.  It  is  towards  a 
right  direction  of  effort  that  criticism  tends,  and 
giving  to  this  quality  its  due  weight,  it  is  for  us 
to  go  forward. 

[A  brief  discussion  followed.  We  give  a few 
notes  of  it  on  another  page.] 

Professor  Aitchison's  Royal  Academy 
Lectures. — We  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  fourth 
lecture  till  next  week,  as  there  is  not  space  available 
this  week  to  give  it  in  full  along  with  the  illustrative 
diagrams  which  should  accompany  it,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  divide  it. 

Fetter-lane  Congregational  Chapel.— We 
hear  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  made  an 
order  for  the  sale  of  this  chapel,  which  stands  on 
the  lane's  western  side,  close  to  Norwich-court  (prius 
"Magpie-yard”)  and  Barnard's-inn.  The  existing 
fabric  was  built  about  150  years  ago.  Dr.  Thomas 
Goodwin,  at  one  time  in  high  favour  with  Crom- 
well, was  minister  here,  according  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ford's  "Old  and  New  London,”  during  the  in- 
terval 1660-81,  having  been  forced  to  leave  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  at  the  Restoration.  It  has 
been  proposed  by  the  trustees  to  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  to  building  a chapel  at  Leyton,  and 
to  establishing  a branch  in  the  City. 
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TILES  FOUND  AT  GORING. 

Into  the  circumstances  attending  the  finding 
of  these  tiles  there  is  little  object  in  entering. 
They  were  turned  up  promiscuously  during  my 
recent  excavations  of  the  site  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  Mary,  at  Goring,  in  Oxfordshire.  By  whom 
this  convent  of  nuns  was  founded,  and  under 
what  rule  it  was  established,  is  a vexed  ques- 
tion, owing  to  the  absence  of  any  chartulary  of 
the  monastery.  Speed  says  they  were  Bene- 
dictines, while  Tanner  alleges  that  they 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  All  the 
light  that  I have  been  able  to  shed  on  the 
subject  tends  to  confirm  my  opinion  that  the 
community  was  established  by  Robert  Doyley 
(the  second  of  that  name)  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  that  the  nuns  were  of  the 
Austin  order. 

The  tiles,  which  range  in  size  from  4 in.  to 
6 in.,  are  excellent  specimens  of  their  kind,  and 
the  wonder  to  me  is  that  they  were  used  in  the 
pavement  of  an  establishment  worth  but  fSo  a 
year  at  the  Dissolution,  and  probably  composed 
of  but  half-a-dozen  nuns  at  most,  even  in  its 
palmiest  days.  Taking  them  in  the  order  of 
their  numbering,  I will  endeavour  to  give  some 
idea  of  their,  to  me,  very  remarkable  colouring : — 

1.  A dark  olive-green.  Ground  pattern,  Naples 
yellow,  almost  white ; in  places  splashed  with  raw 
sienna.  A glazed  tile.  N.B.— This  is  the  only 
example  in  which  the  pattern  is  laid  on,  not  inserted 
in  the  more  usual  way. 

2.  Pattern,  white.  Ground,  red.  Unglazcd.  An 
early  form  of  charging. 

3.  Pattern,  yellow.  Ground,  red,  varied  with 
pattern  white.  Ground,  grey.  Unglazed. 

4.  Pattern,  yellow.  Ground,  porphyry  red.  Un- 
glazed. Varied  with  pattern,  white.  Ground,  grey. 

5.  Pattern,  white.  Ground,  dark  grey.  Unglazed. 

6.  Pattern,  light  and  dark  yellow  in  patches. 
Ground,  red,  grey,  and  sometimes  black  in  places. 
Unglazed. 

7.  Pattern,  Indian  yellow.  Ground,  red.  Unglazed. 

8.  Pattern,  Naples  yellow,  almost  white.  Ground, 
red.  Unglazed.  Varied  with  pattern,  deep  Indian 
yellow.  Ground,  deep  bronze  iridescent  green. 
Dull  glazed. 

9.  Pattern,  white,  splashed  with  yellow.  Ground, 
grey. 

10.  Pattern,  Indian  yellow.  Ground,  dark-red 
brown.  Dull  glazed. 

11.  Pattern,  yellow.  Ground,  grey  and  red. 
Unglazed. 

12.  Pattern,  slightly  - tinted  green.  Ground, 
sage-green.  Unglazed. 

13.  Pattern,  white.  Ground,  grey.  Unglazed. 


14.  Pattern,  a toned  white.  Ground,  dark 
Indian  yellow  ; an  unusual  colouring. 

15.  Pattern,  Naples  yellow.  Ground,  brown. 
Unglazed. 

16.  Pattern,  Indian  yellow.  Ground,  red.  Varied 
with  pattern,  lemon  yellow.  Ground,  sage-green. 
Unglazed. 

17.  Pattern,  Indian  yellow.  Ground,  warm  raw 
Sienna  yellow.  Glazed. 

18.  Pattern,  white.  Ground,  grey.  Unglazed. 

19.  Pattern,  light  yellow.  Ground,  dark  myrtle- 
green.  Glazed. 

20.  Pattern,  bright  yellow.  Ground,  red.  Un- 
glazed. 

In  some  glazed  fragments  I picked  up  of  design 
No.  2 the  glaze  had  turned  the  red  a chocolate 
colour,  and  the  white  to  a Sienna  or  Indian  yellow. 

As  may  be  seen,  some  of  the  tiles  form 
part  of  a larger  pattern,  obtained  in  some 
cases  by  the  use  of  eight  tiles,  while  the 
rest  form  repeats  at  intervals,  probably  mixed 
with  the  plain  tiles  which  cumbered  the  ground 
in  every  direction.  They  mostly  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  are  about  1 in.  thick,  and 
are  bevelled  to  allow  of  the  mortar  running 
well  into  the  joint.  Percy  G.  Stone. 



ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

PALMA  CATHEDRAL. 

The  eighth  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  taken  as  read,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  William 
II.  White,  announced  the  death  of  Lord  North- 
bourne,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Institute. 

Nomination  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist 
for  1893. 

The  Secretary  having  read  By-Law  64  relating 
to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal, 

The  President  said  that  it  was  with  pleasure 
that  he  had  to  intimate  that  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  By-Law  64,  the  Council  had  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Richard  Morris  Hunt,  honorary  cor- 
responding member  of  New  York  and  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1893.  Mr. 
Hunt,  he  need  scarcely  say,  was  an  architect  of 
culture  and  eminence  in  America,  and  those  who 


knew  him  personally,  as  he  had  the  privilege  of 
doing,  could  testify  to  his  power  and  individuality. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  the  name  which  had  been 
submitted  by  the  Council  would  be  received  by 
the  members  of  the  Institute  with  approval,  and 
that  it  would  be  submitted  in  due  course  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
graceful  compliment  to  pay  to  the  Republic  over 
the  sea  to  offer  this  recognition  of  the  ability  of 
one  of  her  distinguished  sons.  Mr.  Richard 
Morris  Hunt  was  the  architect  of  the  central 
building  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  a work  of 
enormous  magnitude. 

In  reply  to  an  exceedingly  uncalled-for  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  an  Associate  member,  who 
appeared  to  be  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Hunt’s 
works,  and  to  imagine  that  others  were  no  better 
informed  than  himself,  the  President  said  that 
photographs  of  some  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  works  were 
in  the  Institute.  Before  the  Council  arrived  at 
their  decision,  he  obtained  from  Sir  Henry 
Trueman  Wood,  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  ■ 
Commission  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  working 
drawings  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  great  central  buildings  at 
the  Exhibition,  and  he  (the  President)  thought 
that  any  one  who  examined  those  drawings  would 
be  satisfied  that  the  honour  proposed  to  be  con-  j 
ferred  upon  Mr.  Hunt  would  be  by  no  means 
misplaced. 

Palma  Cathedral. 

The  President,  in  calling  upon  Colonel  Lcno*  ] 
Prendergast  to  read  a paper  on  “ The  Cathedral  ol 
Palma,  Majorca,  with  some  notes  of  buildings  in 
its  neighbourhood,”  said  that  Colonel  Prendergast  1 
was,  as  they  all  knew,  one  of  their  Honorary 
Associates  whom  they  saw  there  often,  and  who  I 
in  that  respect,  showed  his  appreciation  of.'t : ] 
honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 

Colonel  Lenox  Prendergast,  in  his  introductory  j 
remarks,  drew  attention  to  the  situation  of  the 
Cathedral  : it  had  been  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  Moors,  and  on  it,  the  site  of  their  greatest 
Mosque,  stands  the  Christian  church.  The  church 
was  designed  by  Don  Jayme  of  Aragon  in  1232, 
after  the  rescue  of  Majorca  from  the  Moors,  which 
took  place  in  1229.  The  progress  of  the  Moors 
in  refinement  and  the  arts  had  been  hardly  less 
brilliant  and  rapid  than  their  progress  in  empire;  ’ 
and  the  architectural  works  undertaken  by  Don 
Jayme  owed  much  of  their  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment to  them.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Majorcans 
at  their  deliverance  by  the  King  of  Aragon  found 
expression  by  their  founding  the  cathedral  church 
of  Palma. 
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Street,  in  his  “ Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,” 
when  speaking  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar  at  Barce- 
lona, claimed  Palma  Cathedral  for  its  prototype. 
In  the  Governor’s  palace  there  were  traces  of 
Moorish  work,  especially  in  the  fqundations  ; but 
of  Moorish  architecture,  as  such,  he  could  find 
none.  The  west  front  of  the  cathedral  faced  the 
entrance  to  the  Palace  ; the  upper  portion  had 
only  recently  been  completed,  and  though  its 
design  might  have  been  worse,  at  a distance  it 
did  not  jar  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
south  front  was,  however,  a marvellous  creation 
in  Santanny  stone,  and  the  effect  singular  in  the 
extreme.  The  west  door  was  considered  a 
work  of  importance.  The  interior  of  the 
church,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  ground 
and  the  difference  of  space  separating 
the  arches  between  the  north  and  south  entrances 
and  the  remaining  arches,  appeared  considerably 
larger  than  it  really  was.  A bishop’s  throne 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  east  wall,  and  above 
rose  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  standing 
many  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  rest  of  the  church. 
The  finest  work,  architecturally,  was  that  carried 
| out  by  Bishop  Pedro  Cima  about  1373  ; to  that 
period  also  might  be  assigned  the  three  eastern- 
most , bays  of  the  nave ; and  at  that  time  the 
effect  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  must  have 
I been  singularly’  fine  as  a specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  fittings.  Having  given  certain 
measurements,  of  the  columns,  length  and  width 
of  the  church,  the  height  of  the  central  nave  and 
side  nave,  Colonel  Prendergast  turned  to  the 
question  of  lighting.  To  a Spaniard  the  practice 
of  Admitting  the'  stin  anywhere  was  not  to  be 
entertained  for  an  instant ; but  the  solution  of 
the, strange  blocking  up  of  window  tracery  with 
stbne  was,'  to  the  author’s  mind,  due  to  the 
enormous  height  of  the  church,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  supports ; although, 
notwithstanding  these  precautions,  several  bays 
had  had  to  be  rebuilt.  There  was  one  other  solu- 
tion, viz.,  where  the  sun  entered  in  force, 
battalions  of  flies  followed  in  its  wake  ; but,  what- 
ever the  reason,  the  side-chapels  were  practically 
unlighted,'  ahd  appeared  to  have  been  so  from 
the  first.  Each  chapel,  of  course,  contained  an 
altar,  and  behind  the  altar-screens  were  tombs 
of  bishbps  with  carving  well  worthy  of  study. 
Turning  t6  the  ground-plan  of  the  Cathedral, 
the  author  described  the  uses  to  which  the  build- 
ing Was  put,  remarking  that  a knowledge  of  the 
purposes  for  which  ancient  buildings  were  erected 
was  necessary  if  they  were  to  be  restored  or 
appreciated.  The  plan  was  simple : three  full- 
sized  naves  or  aisles  were  placed  side  by  side,  the 
centre  one  having  at  its  eastern  extremity  the 
sanctuary  which  contained  the  high  altar.  The 
choir  was  situated  in  the  nave,  two  bays  west- 
ward of  the  sanctuary  arch,  which  was  the  usual 
Spanish  _ arrangement,  to  explain  which  he  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  ceremonies  of  the  Good 
Friday  and  Easter-Day  services  in  relation  to  the 


planning  of  the  building,  and  pointing  out  the 
utility  of  the  various  parts  of  the  church,  said  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  architects  thoroughly 
understood  their  business  and  for  what  they  had 
to  provide.  The  high  altar,  consecrated  in  1346 
by  the  seventh  Bishop  of  Majorca,  was  of  marble, 
and  above  it  was  a singularly  fine  “retable”  in 
sculpture,  while  several  niches  on  each  side  con- 
tained figures  of  saints,  all  admirably  carved  in 
wood.  In  the  treasury  were  several  reliquaries 
of  the  best  period  of  the  architecture  of  the 
church.  Of  these  the  author  mentioned  a few, 
giving  the  approximate  date  of  each.  Those  who 
had  charge  of  the  church  never  seemed  to  have 
relaxed  their  efforts  to  obtain  what  was  most  fit- 
ting, the  best  artists  being  apparently  always 
engaged.  Referring  to  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture, which  had  at  different  periods  to  undergo  a 
process  of  reconstruction  in  several  directions,  he 
quoted  from  a document  concerning  a commission 
of  architects  appointed  to  examine  the  mischief 
going  on  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the 
building,  and  gave  reliable  Spanish  authorities  for 
the  dates  at  which  every  portion  of  the  work  was 
executed.  Going  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Cathedral,  towards  the  head  of  the  harbour,  the 
author  described  a remarkable  building  erected  as 
an  “Exchange”  for  the  merchants  of  Palma,  on 
land  placed  at  their  disposal  in  1232  ; the  building 
was  not  completed,  however,  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  consisted  of  a rect- 
angular hall  divided  into  three  divisions  by  a 
double  row  of  spiral  columns,  three  on  each  side, 
which  supported  an  arched  and  vaulted  roof. 
Traceried  windows  and  carved  doorways  of  the 
fourteenth  century  combined  to  exhibit  what 
appeared  to  him  an  altogether  new  experience  of 
Gothic  pointed  architecture  as  applied  to  civil 
buildings.  A month  had  passed  since  his  arrival 
before  he  visited  the  Lonja,  or  exchange,  and 
during  that  period  mischief  of  a serious  kind  had 
been  done.  The  authorities  had  decided  to  reno- 
vate the  interior.  The  walls  were  certainly 
darkened  and  stained  by  age,  but  there  was  a tone 
of  colour  on  the  flutes  of  the  spiral  columns  and 
ribs  of  the  vaulting  which  enhanced  the  effect  to 
such  an  extent  that  to,  scrape  off  the  patina 
seemed  little  short  of  sacrilege.  Colonel  Prender- 
gast. then  described  the  injury  which  was  being 
done,  and  quoted  a letter  written  by  himself,  in 
which  he  referred  to  his  membership  of  the  In- 
stitute,' to  Mr.  F.  W.  Mark,  the  British  Consul, 
and  stated'  that,  in  consequence  of  their  united 
efforts,  and  a local  newspaper  publishing  his 
letter  with  a communication  in  similar  terms  from 
the  Consul,  a strong  feeling  arose  in  the  city 
against,  the  work  being  continued.  That  reached 
the  ears  ot  the  Governnienl  at  Madrid,  who  stopped 
supplies,  and  before  he  left  he  had  been  gratified 
to  know  the  scraping  had  ceased.  With  reference 
to  the  Casa  Consistorial,  another  civil  building  at 
Palma,  which  the  letter  urged  was  worthy  to  be 
preserved  with  jealous  care,  it  was,  he  was  told, 


not  to  be  pulled  down,  as  had  been  contemplated, 
to  make  room  for  a feeble  imitation  of  the  Lonja  ; 
but  that  the  roof  was  to  be  repaired  and  the 
building  preserved. 


The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  that 
it  W'as  gratifying  to  find  from  the  paper  that 
Colonel  Prendergast  had  not  merely  gone  to 
Majorca  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a holiday, 
but  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  such  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit  as  the  thorough  examination  of  the 
ancient  buildings  of  the  island  ; and,  further,  that 
his  visit  had  been  productive  of  so  much  good  in 
bringing  about  the  preservation  of  the  Lonja. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Prendergast  for  his 
paper,  said  that,  although  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Cathedral  of  Palma, 
the  building  had  been  brought  before  him  in 
such  a vivid  manner  by  the  lecturer  that  his 
only  wish  was  that  he  could  go  and  visit  it. 
It  seemed  to  be  a most  wonderful  building,  and 
the  account  which  had  been  given  of  it  was  made 
the  more  interesting  by  the  description  which  the 
lecturer  had  given  of  the  functions  which  were 
performed  in  it. 

The  President  said  that  they  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  with  them  that  night  a gentleman,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Brewer,  whose  remarkable  and  beautiful 
drawings  of  Majorca  they  had  had  the  privilege  of 
studying,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  all  be  glad 
to  hear  some  remarks  from  him. 

Mr.  PI.  W.  Brewer  said  that  the  drawings 
referred  to  were  not  his,  but  were  his  son’s,  who 
had  been  to  Majorca,  while  he  (the  speaker)  had 
not.  He  was,  therefore,  only  able  to  judge  of 
Palma  and  its  cathedral  from  photographs,  draw- 
ings, and  descriptions,  and  from  conversations 
which  he  had  had  with  his  son  and  others. 
There  was  one  very  remarkable  feature,  it  seeme 
to  him,  about  the  treatment  of  Palma  Cathedral. 
The  plan  was  undoubtedly  purely  southern,  and 
was  like  the  great  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar 
at  Barcelona,  which  could  not  possibly  be  by  the 
same  architect,  Jayme  Fabre.  That  architect  was 
supposed  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar,  although  the  late 
Mr.  Street  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  certain 
whether  he  was  the  architect  or  merely  the  con- 
sulting architect.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  great  cathedral  at  Barcelona.  This 
architect  was  called  for  by  the  Bishop  of  Barce 
Iona,  because  he  had  built  a large  Dominican 
church  in  Palma,  which  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  rfiost  wonderful  churches  ever  erected,  on 
account  of  its  great  space  and  the  smallness  of  the 
supports  with  which  that  space  was  covered.  Its 
size,  however,  was  small  compared  with  that  of 
the  enormous  cathedral  at  Palma,  which,  he 
presumed,  was  not  built  at  that  time,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  completed.  It  was  astonishing  to  think 
of  a cathedral  with  a span  of  about  65  ft.,  with 
aisles  about  30  ft.  ; the  whole,,  with  chapels, 
making  a width  of  about  200  ft.  One  was  not 
surprised  at  what  Colonel  Prendergast  had  told 
them  about  the  very  serious  disturbances  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  building,  and  that  some 
of  the  arches  had  fallen  down.  But  the 
cathedral  must  be  pretty  firm,  for  when 
the  very  serious  earthquake  took  place  in  Palma 
about  two  years  ago, — at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake disturbances  in  the  Riviera, — it  merely 
succeeded  in  cracking  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
tower.  If  the  cathedral  could  endure  such  a 
shock  as  that,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it  would 
not  succumb  to  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
other  cathedrals.  He  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  large  blocked  - up  tracery 
windows  which  Colonel  Prendergast  had  men- 
tioned. He  thought  that  they  indicated  a Northern 
origin  or  a Northern  influence  about  the  details. 

It  was  not  likely  that  an  architect  working  in 
the  South,  where  he  wanted,  perhaps,  to 
build  a church,  would  invent  large  tracery 
windows,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
the  architect  had  some  German  notions  in 
his  head.  He  could  not  help  seeing,  in  many 
respects,  a great  similarity  between  the  cathedral 
at  Palma  and  some  of  the  great  churches  on  the 
Baltic.  Those  very  lofty,  perfectly  plain,  octa- 
gonal columns,  without  any  shafts  attached  to 
them,  which  were  found  in  Palma  Cathedral, 
were  to  be  found  also  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Lubeck,  and  many  other  churches  in  Germany. 

It  was  by  no  means  impossible  that  Don  Jayme 
as  we  called  him,  was  a German  of  the  name  of 
Faber,  or  possibly  he  may  have  descended  froma 
German  family.  But  at  any  rate  there  wasi 
singular  German  look  about  the  details  ol 
the  building,  which  seemed  a little  incon- 
gruous, although  they  had  been  splendidly 
blended  with  the  Southern  plan.  Of  course 
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we  found  exactly  the  same  thing  at  Milan, 
where  we  knew  German  architects  were 
employed.  The  German  architects,  it  seemed  to 
him,  adopted  the  great  Southern  plan  and  welded 
in  with  it  their  German  detail.  Moreover,  illus- 
trations of  churches  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which 
he  had  seen,  showed  the  same  peculiarities.  The 
whole  point  was  one  of  very  great  interest,  be- 
cause, as  Colonel  Prendergast  had  shown,  the 
Cathedral  of  Talma  seemed  to  have  had  nothing 
exactly  like  it  which  had  gone  before  it  to  lead  to 
the  kind  of  development  of  architecture  which 
they  saw  there,  and  that  rather  led  one  to  suppose 
that  the  general  plan  of  the  building  might  have 
been  adopted  from  Spain,  but  that  the  pure  and 
very  beautiful  and  simple  detail  which  was  to  be 
seen  there,  might  somehow  or  other  have  found 
ts  way  from  some  part  of  Germany, — probably 
from  the  north.  At  any  rate,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  interesting  buildings  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Octavius  Plansard,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Colonel  Prendergast,  said  that,  as  a 
body  interested  in  the  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments,  they  ought  to  specially  thank  that 
gentleman  for  the  action  which  he  had  taken  in 
preventing  the  destruction  of  such  an  interesting 
building  as  the  Lonja. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Weale  said  he  wished  to  point 
out  that  between  the  Netherlands  and  Majorca, 
both  in  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
there  was  considerable  inter-communication.  Pie 
had  very  little  doubt  that  just  as  on  the  mainland 
in  Spain  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  had  a very 
great  influence,  so  also  the  architecture  of  the 
Netherlands  might  have  influenced  the  details  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Palma. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  said  that  they  felt  very  grateful  to 
Colonel  Prendergast  for  the  steps  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  Lonja. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 
Colonel  Prendergast  briefly  replied,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 

♦ ♦ 1 

Sllustrations. 

REREDOS,  COLYFORD  CHURCH, 
DEVON. 

nHIS  reredos,  designed  by  Messrs.  Tait  & 
Harvey,  Exeter,  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Luscombe,  Exeter,  has  lately  been  placed 
in  this  church.  It  is  of  oak,  and  the  central 
panel  is  after  the  well-known  pieta  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  carved  from  a cartoon  made  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Tait,  the  author  of  the  able  paper  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, and  published  in  our  present  issue. 


PULPIT,  ST.  MATTHEW’S  CHURCH, 
EXETER. 

The  chancel  of  this  church  was  completed  last 
year,  and  this  pulpit  was  at  the  same  time  given. 
It  is  of  Corsehill  stone  and  green  Irish  marble. 
The  architects  for  the  completion  were  Messrs. 
Tait  & Harvey,  and  Messrs.  Luscombe  were 
♦he  contractors  and  the  sculptors  of  the  pulpit. 


BISHOP’S  THRONE,  ST.  MARK’S 
CHURCH,  TORQUAY. 

This  throne,  with  sedilia,  altar,  and  reredos, 
and  furniture  of  a new  morning  chapel  in  south 
aisle,  were  among  additions  recently  made  to  the 
above  church.  They  were  designed  by  Messrs. 
Tait  & Harvey,*  and  the  carving  executed  by 
Mr.  Hems,  Exeter. 


DESIGN  FOR  EAST  END  OF  A 
CHURCH. 

This  was  the  subject  given  this  year  by  the 
Institute  of  Architects  in  competition  for  the 
Tite  prize,  the  object  of  which,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture. 

The  design  which  we  publish,  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Nicholson,  is  the  one  to  which  the  prize  was 
awarded.  In  explanation  of  his  design,  Mr. 
Nicholson  writes  : — 

“ The  subject  of  the  design  was  an  ‘ east  end’ 
and  organ.  The  general  scheme  of  the  church 
was  a parallellogram,  with  central  lantern  covered 
by  a timber  dome,  and  with  two  small  bell  turrets 
at  the  west  end.  The  materials  intended  were 
Doulting  or  other  similar  stone  for  the  main 
architectural  features  of  the  building,  and  for  the 
exterior  facing.  The  roofs  of  oak,  leaded.  The 
vaulting  and  interior  wall  surfaces  plastered  for 

* The  firm  was  at  the  time  under  the  style  of  “ Fulford, 

Tait,  & Harvey,"  as  given  on  the  inscription  in  the  corner 
of  the  illustration  ; Mr.  Fulford  has  since  retired. 


colour  decoration.  Screens  and  pavement  and 
reredos  of  coloured  marbles ; stalls  and  organ-case 
in  walnut. 

The  imagery  of  the  organ  case  is  designed  to 
illustrate  Ps.  civ.  ; the  pipes  would  be  of  bright 
metal,  and  the  ‘ swell  ’ box  is  planned  to  form  a 
feature  in  the  general  design.” 


EXTENSION  OF  PREMISES  FOR  THE 
MORNING  POST. 

This  building,  which  stands  on  the  site  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Field  and  Queen  offices,  at 
the  corner  of  Wellington-street  and  the  Strand,  is 
an  extension  of  the  existing  premises  of  the 
Morning  Post — the  old  portion  being  shown  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  view — and  will,  when 
completed,  more  than  double  the  area  of  the  whole. 

The  intention  has  been  to  carry  on  the  lines  of 
the  old  building  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
apparent  that  it  is  all  one  building  and  in  one 
occupation,  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  being 
faced  with  red  brick  to  correspond  with  the  old, 
but  in  the  new  building  Portland  stone  has  been 
1 substituted  in  all  cases  for  stucco. 

Accommodation  will  be  provided  on  the 
ground-floor  for  the  advertisement  and  cashier’s 
department,  at  present  very  inadequately  housed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  ; on  the  first- 
floor  for  the  manager,  editor’s  and  sub-editor’s 
rooms  ; on  the  second-floor  for  other  members  of 
the  editorial  staff ; on  the  third-floor  for  the 
caretaker ; and  on  the  fourth-floor  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  present  composing-room,  readers’ 
rooms,  &c. 

In  the  basement  will  be  the  machine-room,  to 
be  fitted  with  three  new  machines  now  being 
constructed,  each  capable  of  turning  out  24,000 
copies  an  hour.  In  the  basement  w'ill  also  be 
placed  the  new  boiler  and  engine  for  driving  the 
machines. 

The  corridors  on  upper  floors  have  been  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  continuous  communication 
with  the  old  building  on  every  floor,  but  the 
openings  are  in  all  cases  fitted  with  double  iron 
doors  to  prevent  any  danger  from  fire,  and  the 
w'hole  of  the  new  building  has  been  constructed 
of  fire-resisting  materials, — the  floors  being  on 
Fawcett’s  system  and  the  partitions  of  concrete 
and  iron. 

The  building  has  been  slightly  varied  in 
execution  since  the  view  was  made,  notably  in 
regard  to  the  main  entrance  and  the  turret  at  the 
angle. 

The  general  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  Mr.  D.  Charteris,  Mr.  J.  Snook 
acting  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  architect, 
Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell. 


NEW  ROOM,  CROM  CASTLE. 

This  room  was  built  in  1890  ; it  is  at  the  first 
floor  level  on  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  of 
the  castle,  and  has  replaced  several  smaller  apart- 
ments which  previously  occupied  that  position. 
The  entrance  to  the  quadrangle  is  by  an  archway 
under  the  centre  of  the  room. 


As  far  as  possible  the  existing  windows  were 
retained,  others  being  added  where  necessary. 

The  doors  shown  at  the  end  of  the  room  on 
either  side  of  the  fireplace  open  into  a corridor 
communicating  with  the  principal  apartments  ; at 
the  opposite  end  there  is  a fireplace,  and  doors  to 
lavatory,  &c.,  and  servants’ staircase.  A recessed 
bay  at  west  end  of  south  side  has  windows  looking 
into  quadrangle. 

The  room  is  covered  with  a truss-raftered  roof 
plastered  on  the  under  side  with  moulded  ribs  and 
carved  patera;  fixed  on.  The  floor  is  of  pitch 
pine  in  narrow  widths  and  the  moulded  joiners’ 
work  in  oak. 

Several  slight  alterations  were  made  in  carrying 
out  the  work,  and  two  old  marble  and  oak  fire- 
places were  used  in  lieu  of  that  shown  in  sketch. 

Crom  Castle,  in  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland, 
is  the  seat  of  Lord  Erne,  for  whom  the 
plans  for  these  additions  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Garratt,  architect,  of  London,  the 
structural  part  of  the  work  being  executed  by  the 
estate  workmen,  and  the  oak  work,  ceiling,  and 
decorations  generally  by  Mr.  F.  Muntzer,  of 
London. 


INTERIOR  OF  HALL  AND  BALL-ROOM. 

This  is  a sketch,  with  a plan,  of  an  interior  of 
a hall  for  a large  house,  by  Mr.  J.  Armstrong 
Stenhouse.  It  formed  one  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal  Academy  last 
year. 

PART  OF  SECOND  COURT,  ST.  JOHN’S 
COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

This  illustration  is  reproduced  from  an  etching 
by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Thorp,  which  was  exhibited  at 
last  year’s  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Thorp 
writes  : — 

“ The  original  sketch  was  made  in  pencil  in 
1885,  and  I transferred  it  to  the  copperplate  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

The  subject  of  the  sketch  is  the  central  feature 
of  the  west  side  of  the  third  court  of  St.  John’s, 
and  is  noteworthy  for  its  picturesque  architectural 
composition.  A cloistered  arcade,  a survival  of 
an  earlier  disposition  of  plan,  is  carried  across 
this  end  of  the  court,  and  above  it  are  rooms 
occupied  by  the  students. 

An  archway  in  the  south-west  angle  gives 
access  to  the  college  walks  and  garden,  reached 
by  crossing  a three-arched  bridge  of  antique 
appearance. 

The  library  on  the  north  side  of  the  court  was 
completed  in  the  year  1624.  The  western  side, 
however,  is  later  in  date,  and  was  added  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  century. 

Local  tradition  attributes  the  work  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  but  probably  without  any 
trustworthy  evidence  to  support  it.” 


Erratum.— The  illustration  of  part  of  the  large 
window  in  Bath  Abbey  Church  was,  by  a clerical 
error,  mentioned  in  the  text  as  “ west  window  it 
should  of  course  have  been  “ east,"  as  given  on  the 
title  of  the  plate. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  ioth  inst.,  in  the  meeting 
room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  hon.  sec.,  read  the 
I minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were 
I confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Waring  and  Mr.  T.  PI.  Bell  were 
I elected  members  of  the  Association,  and  two 
I other  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election. 

I The  President  announced  that  the  Association 
| had  received  a very  liberal  donation  from  the 
I Clothworkers’  Company,  viz.,  50/.  The  Com- 
j pany  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth 
I of  the  good  work  which  the  Association  was 
| doing,  so,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
j Company,  he  (the  President)  desired  to  include 
| in  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Papworth. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Tait,  A.  R.I.B.A. , of  Exeter,  then 
I read  a paper  on  “ The  Value  of  Criticism.”  We 
| print  the  paper  in  cxtenso  elsewhere. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
I thanks  to  Mr.  Tait,  said  that  the  paper  was  so 
I able  and  covered  such  an  extent  of  ground  that 
j its  discussion  was  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
ij  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  understood  Mr. 
fi  Tait  as  saying  that  there  were  only  two  styles  of 
i architecture,  and  that  Greek  was  the  best. 

| Mr.  Tait  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
i say  that  Greek  was  better  than  Gothic.  What 
j he  did  mean  to  say  was  that  Gothic  architecture 
n could  not  be  described  in  the  same  manner  as 
'}  Greek  architecture.  The  strong  point  of  Gothic 
1 architecture  was  its  individuality, — the  marks 
j which  it  bore  of  the  touch  of  the  the  individual 

I craftsman.  But  the  charm  of  Gothic  was  very 
difficult  to  describe,  as  there  were  so  many  ele- 
ments in  it  which  were  difficult  to  trace. 

Mr.  Stokes  said  he  was  obliged  to  Mr.  Tait 
for  his  explanation,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that 
.’  Mr.  Tait  had  not  meant  to  cry  down  Gothic  art 


on  account  of  its  individuality,  because  he  thought 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  develope  individuality  in 
our  modern  architecture.  Although  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  admire  Greek  architecture,  and  did 
admire  it,  it  depended  upon  certain  more  or  less 
rigid  rules,  and  he  could  not  think  that  the 
highest  form  of  art  was  that  which  was  bound 
down  by  rules,  such  as  that  the  height  of  a 
column  must  be  equal  to  a certain  number  of  its 
diameters.  In  his  view,  such  a system  of  rules 
could  not  lead  to  such  good  results  as  when 
the  architect  had  a free  hand  and  could  build  to 
satisfy  the  eye, — the  eye,  of  course,  of  a trained 
man.  Although  no  doubt  the  proportions  of  the 
Greek  temples  were  very  beau tiful,  they  were  only 
so,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  from  their  adaptation  to 
the  end  which  the  builders  had  in  view.  No  doubt 
the  Greek  temples  would  have  been  very  different 
if  they  had  been  built  to  meet  other  conditions, 
and  it  was  quite  likely  that  satisfactory  results 
would  have  been  obtained  by  their  builders,  for  he 
thought  that  after  all  the  rules  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture were  more  elastic  than  they  were  generally 
supposed  to  be.  But  on  the  whole  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  less  a man  was 
trammelled  by  rules  the  better  work  would  he  pro- 
duce. One  important  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
Greek  architecture  was  the  quality  of  restraint  or 
reserve  in  ornament,  for  he  thought  that  perhaps 
the  greatest  fault  of  our  modern  work  was  that  we 
put  too  much  ornament  on  our  buildings,  and 
paid  too  little  attention  to  repose  and  breadth  of 
effect. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Tait  for  his  admirable  paper.  He  (the  speaker) 
more  or  less  agreed  with  everything  that  Mr.  Tait 
had  said,  and  he  admired  his  courage  in  contend- 
ing against  the  most  recent  ideas  as  to  the  unity  of 
the  arts.  He  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been 
said  as  to  the  necessity  of  restraint  in  our  modern 
work,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  restraint  only 
came  with  experience.  The  tendency  was  for  the 
young  architect,  when  erecting  his  first  building, 
to  put  all  he  knew  into  it  ; as  he  went  on  in  his 


career  he  took  out  more  and  more,  or  rather  put 
in  less  and  less,  and  his  last  buildings  were  better 
than  his  first  ones.  There  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever in  his  mind  that  more  buildings  had  been 
spoilt  by  over-elaboration  of  detail  than  by  any 
other  method  by  which  they  could  be  spoilt. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Collard,  Mr.  T.  E.  Pryce,  and  Mr. 
F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  supported  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Tait,  and  the  President,  in  putting  the 
motion,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  great  kindness 
which  Mr.  Tait  had  shown  in  coming  up  from 
Exeter  to  read  so  very  admirable  a paper  to 
them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to,  and 
Mr.  Tait  having  replied  to  some  points  raised 
during  the  discussion,  the  meeting  terminated. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  METRO- 
POLITAN WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Commissioners  have  this  week  held 
their  last  sittings  for  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence.* In  addition  to  further  analyses  of 
water  as  delivered  by  the  companies  and  addi- 
tional statistics,  from  the  Registrar-General’s 
department,  evidence  has  been  adduced  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Lea  basin  to  afford  additional  sup- 
plies of  water.  The  Commissioners  have  also  con- 
tinued the  investigation,  initiated  by  themselves, 
into  the  feasibility  of  utilising  the  water  from 
the  chalk  that  is  escaping  into  the  Thames 
and  the  sea  below  the  district  of  the  Kent  Water- 
works Company.  On  this  project  statements  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  W.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  W. 
Topley,  and  also  by  Mr.  Edward  Easton,  whose 
evidence  has  been  taken  this  week. 

Mr.  Easton  had  been  requested  to  give  infor- 
mation (1)  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  chalk  strata 
in  the  watersheds  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea 
for  yielding  supplies  of  water  larger  than  those 

* For  previous  reports  of  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Commission,  see  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Builder , as 
per  references  given  in  footnote  on  page  518  of  the  number 
for  December  31,  1892  ; see  also  page  93,  ante. 
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which  are  at  present  drawn  therefrom,  (2)  as  to 
the  permanence  of  any  such  yield  of  larger 
supplies,  and  (3)  as  to  the  effect  of  pumping  upon 
surface  waters  and  upon  adjacent  wells.  He  has 
constructed  waterworks  for  fifteen  places  which 
aje  supplied  from  the  chalk  by  means  of  wells  and 
tunnels  ; for  thirteen  places  that  are  supplied  from 
wells  and  boreholes,  and  for  three  that  derive  their 
water  from  natural  spring?.  He  has  had  an 
extensive  experience  of  chalk  districts,  and  points 
out  that  in  ^very  instance  three  general  features 
present  themselves  which  are  common  also  to  the 
chalk  areas  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  basins.  They 
are — the  total  absence  of  streams  on  a very  large 
area  of  the  extreme  upper  levels  of  the  chalk  ; the 
smallness  of  the  streams  flowing  from  that  area  ; 
and  the  absence  of  floods  as  shown  by  the  sizes  of 
the  waterways  of  those  streams  as  compared  with 
others  flowing  from  a more  or  less  impervious 
surface.  In  every  case  there  exist  phenomena 
which  show  that  there  are  underground  channels 
or  streams  conveying  the  water  which  falls  on  the 
chalk  to  its  nearest  outlet.  The  chalk  of  the 
Thames  and  Lea  basins  bears  a sufficient  resem- 
blance to  that  of  theother  chalk  districts  of  England 
to  justify  the  application  of  the  facts  and  data 
relating  to  the  water-producing  capabilities  of  the 
latter  to  the  former.  It  was,  he  said,  impossible 
to  demonstrate  the  actual  delivery  of  the  water 
into  the  nearest  outlet  in  the  cases  ot  the 
chalk  areas  in  the  two  basins,  but  there  were 
two  outside  areas  which  could  be  gauged  with  a 
fair  amount  of  accuracy.  These  gaugings  made  it 
evident  that  the  absorption  of  water  into  the  chalk 
was  very  much  greater  than  was  at  present  generally 
supposed,  and  that  the  method  hitherto  adopted  of 
calculating  the  percolation  and  evaporation  was 
fallacious.  At  Brighton  the  minimum  amount  of 
absorption  required  to  furnish  the  quantity  actually 
pumped  could  not  be  less  than  10  in.  ; and  that 
did  not  take  into  account  what  passed  into 
the  sea  at  low  water,  nor  what  was  stored 
in  the  chalk  during  the  six  winter  months 
when  there  was  scarcely  any  evaporation. 
East  of  Dover  the  figures  indicated  an  absorption 
of  at  least  i6£  in.,  or  about  two- thirds  of  the  rain- 
fall in  dry  years.  Applying  these  facts  to  the 
watersheds  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  it  was 
evident  that  the  capacity  of  the  chalk  strata  for 
yielding  supplies  of  water  larger  than  those  now 
drawn  therefrom  must  be  very  great.  None  of 
the  rivers  issuing  from  a chalk  area  showed  a 
percolation  of  more  than  3 in. , or  at  the  outside 
4 in.  of  rainfall:  the  remainder  gets  through 
underground  channels  to  some  outlet.  It  was  not 
easy  to  define  that  outlet  in  the  case  of  the  chalk 
areas  above  London,  but  to  the  north  and  east  of 
London  there  were  plain  evidences  of  a flow 
direct  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames.  The 
hydrostatic  level  ot  gradient  in  the  chalk 
invariably  sloped  towards  the  river.  On  the 
north.slde  its  highest  point  was  along  a line  drawn 
from  a little  north  of  Stevenage  to  a few  miles 
south  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  On  the  south  the 
line  runs  from  Down,  in  Kent,  passes  two  miles 
north  of  Maidstone,  thence  north  of  Charing  to 
the  head  of  the  Elham  valley,  and  continues  on 
about  four  miles  north  of  Dover  to  within  three 
or  four,  miles  of  Deal.  The  water  in  all  this  area 
gravitated  towards  the  tidal  Thames,  i.e.,  towards 
the  sea.  At  Gravesend  and  Northfleet  the  fresh 
water  could  be  seen  flowing  out  of  the  chalk  base 
at  mean  tide  level.  Wells  and  borings  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  indicated  a larger  flow  under- 
ground. At  Grays  large  supplies  were  pumped 
by  the  South  Essex  Water  Company.  The 
Thames  Paper  Company  pumped  1,500,000 
gallons  daily  without  lowering  the  water  more 
than  a few  inches.'  From  numerous  w'ells  and 
borings  at  Northfleet,  Dartford,  and  other  places 
large  quantities  were  pUmped  which  would  other- 
wise flow  to  waste.  These  • facts  answered  the 
first  of  the  three  questions  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  chalk  strata. 

As  to  the  permanance  of  the  supply,  Mr.  Easton 
said  that  as  long  as  the  rainfall  of  this  part  of 
England  remained  as  it  was  and  had  been  for  pro- 
bably many  centuries,  there  was  no  reason'  to 
doubt  the  recurrence  of  the  phenomena  which 
rendered  the  chalk  the  most  trustworthy  and 
certain  source  of  supply.  Diagrams  relating  to 
the  Kenle)  pumping  station  of  the  East  Sutrey 
Water  Company,  and  the  Addington  station  of  the 
Croydon.  Corporation,  were  corroborated  by 
diagrams  from  Brighton  and  Wisbech,  and  all 
went  to  prove  the  probable  permanence  of  any 
supply  that  might  be  obtained. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  pumping  this 
extra  quantity  of  water  upon  the  surface  waters 
and  adjacent  wells  was  a more  difficult  one  to 
answer.  It  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
different  ways  in  which  water  was  conveyed 


through  the  chalk  to  the  outlet,  whatever  that  might 
be.  In  describing  some  of  these,  he  said  that  the 
water  which  was  intercepted  at  the  Kenley  station 
of  the  East  Surrey  Water  Company  was  that  of  an 
underground  river  running  under  pressure  having 
its  outfall  at  sea  level,  most  probably  below  London. 
The  theory  that  by  pumping  a gradient  shaped 
like  a cone  was  formed  in  the  surrounding  water- 
level  was,  for  the  most  part,  erroneous.  Speak- 
ing generally,  experience  showed  that  the 
abstraction  of  water  at  a low  level  did  not  affect 
the  upper  waters,  whether  flowing  above  ground 
or  in  subterranean  channels.  The  conclusions 
Mr.  Easton  draws  are  that  there  exist,  in  all  the 
subsidiary  chalk  areas  of  the  basins  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Lea,  a very  large  quantity  of  water  which 
is  passing  away  into  the  sea  without  being  of  the 
slightest  benefit  to  anybody  ; that  if  this  water  be 
intercepted  at  or  near  its  outlet,  it  can  be  abstracted 
without  any  fear  of  injury  to  existing  interests,  and 
that  the  supply  will  be  permanent  so  long  as  the 
present  rainfall  is  maintained. 

We  reserve  some  further  notes  of  the  evidence. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS: 

sr.  Bartholomew’s  church,  smithfield. 

The  first  spring  visit  of  the  session  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  Ti, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Junior  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smithfield, 
and  the  large  number  of  members  who  attended 
the  visit  testified  to  their  interest  in  the  building. 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  under  whose  control  the  resto- 
rations have  been  proceeding,  met  the  party,  and 
before  going  over  the  building  contributed  a 
most  interesng  account,  historical  and  architec- 
tural, of  the  church,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  its 
fortune. 

Founded  in  1123  by  Rahere,  commonly  re- 
puted to  have  been  either  a jester  or  an  ecclesi- 
astic. He  fell  ill  on  a pilgrimage,  and  not  only 
vowed  to  do  great  things  upon  his  recovery,  but 
lived  to  carry  them  out.  ' St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  also  began  its  existence  under  the  same 
auspices,  and  though  in  its  early  life  a small  in- 
stitution compared  to  the  church  and  monastery, 
it  has  now-become  a much  more  important  instit- 
tution  in  the.  eyes  of  the  public  than  the  church. 

The  interest  of  the  church  principally  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a remnant,  unique  in  itself,  of  the 
churches  in  the  City  prior  to  the  fire  of  London. 
All  that  remains  of  this  once  extensive  Priory  of 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Austin  is  the  chancel  of 
the  church,  which  was  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
parish  when  destruction  overtook  the  rest  of  the 
monastic  buildings  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
Since  that  time  the-  history  of  the  -building  has 
been  unusual,  and  to;  base  uses  -parts  of  this 
church  have  been  put.-  : ■ ■ 

The  transepts  are  now  nearly  complete,  and  the 
dividing  wall  of  the  north  transept  will  shortly  be 
removed,  with  the  exception-  of  the  memorial 
screen.  This  portion  of  the  church  will  be  used  as 
a morning  chapel.  The  elevations  of  the  north 
transept  and  of  the  west  end,  which  have  been 
illustrated  in  this  journal,  are  treated  with  flint  and 
stone  diaper,  giving  a pleasing  variety  to  the 
building.  Figures  in  stone  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  Rahere  over  the  north  and  west  doorways 
are  the  able  work  of  Mr.  Frith.  The  monu- 
ments, in  which  the  church  is  unusually  rich,  add 
an  additional  interest  to  this  unique  building. 


, , , , COMPETITIONS. 

CounVy  Asylum,  Isle  of  Wight. — This 
competition  was  limited  to  sixteen  architects  in- 
vited by  the  committee  of  visitors,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Howell,  of  3,  Lancaster-place,  was  appointed  the 
assessor.  His  award,  which  the  committee  will 
submit  for  the  approval  of  the  County  Council 
next  month}  gives  the  first  place  to  design  marked 
“ Stet,”  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  of  35,  Parliament- 
street*,  S:W.';  ’second)  a premium  of  50/.,  to 
“YZ,”  by  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope, 
Craven-street,  W.C.;  third,  a premium  of  30/.,  to 
“ Luna,”  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs,  of  Hull  ; and 
' fourth,  a premium  of  20/.,  to  “ Q.  E.  D.”  by  Mr. 
j R.  Stark  Wilkinson,  14,  Furnival’s-inn,  E.C. 
The  asylum  is  designed  to  accommodate  280 
patients,  including  a separate  block  for  30  private 
! patients,  and  administrative  buildings  for  380 
| patients.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  an  elevated  site 
! near  Blackwater,  and  about 1 two  miles  and  a half 
from  Newport. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  held  on  the  Sth  inst.  in  the  Royal 
Institution — Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  President,  in 
the  chair  — Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A.,  , of  Glasgow,  read  a paper  on 
“ Colour  as  a Means  of  ArchitecturapExpression.” 
By  way  of  introduction,  he  stated  that  the 
materials  which  the  architect  employs  having  each  . 
their  colour  value,  his  art  was  essentially 
chromatic,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  study  of 
colour  was  of  first  importance.  Nevertheless,  it 
had  been  much  neglected  by  architects,  and  to 
that,  among  other  causes,  was  due  much  of  the 
monotony  of  present  day  architecture.  Archi- 
tectural expression  was  regarded  to  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  colour  as  of  form,  the  term  expression 
being  used  to  indicate  the  individuality  which 
differentiated  one  building  from  another,  as  well 
as  the  quality  and  character  of  the  design  in  any 
one  building.  Three  main  lines  of  colour-study  1 
were  laid  down  as  being  of  most  advantage  to  the 
architect.  In  conclusion,  the  tendency  towards  a 
more  widespread  use  of  colour  in  the  present  day 
was  noted  ; and  in  this  connection  particular  , 
reference  was  made  to  buildings  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  Even  if  a colour  effect  in  smoky 
towns  was  limited  to  a few  years’  duration,  it 
was,  he  said,  none  the  less  worth  being  carried 
out,  for  that  beauty  was  none  the  less  beautiful 
because  it  was  transient.  After  discussion,  a vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Paterson. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the-yth  inst.,  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Guthrie,  .West  George-street*  wrho  .delivered  a 
lecture  on  “Glass  Staining.”  He  introduced  the 
subject  by  referring  to  the  different  varieties  of 
glass  employed  by  the  glass  Stainer,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  their  qualities  and  appropriateness 
when  used  in  different  combinations.  By  means 
of  a large  number  of  examples  he  illustrated  the 
practical  execution  of  the  work  and  the  different 
methods  of  obtaining  effective  results.  A short 
discussion  followed,  and  at  the  close  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded  the  lecturer. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — A 
special  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  13th  inst.,  at  the  Library,  Cable-street, 
Liverpool,  the  President,  Mr.  T.  Harnett  Harrisson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  : — “ That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  there  is  great  need  for  a 
School  of  Architecture  in  Liverpool ; that  the 
work  would  be  best  carried  out  by  University 
College,  who  should  appoint  a practical  architect 
as  lecturer,  capable  of  efficiently  teaching  all  the 
subjects  required  for  the  qualifying  examinations 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects ; 
and  that  the  Council  of  this  Society  be  authorised 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.” 


Mr.  Irwin  C.  Wallas,  la{e  of  Kilburn  and 
Hinde-street,  has,  we  hear,  accepted  'the  manage- 
ment of  the  English  branch  of  the  business  of  Mr. 
H.  Heim,  warming,  ventilating,  and  sanitary 
engineer,  of  Vienna  hnd  Oxford-street. 

Liverpoql  Engineering  Society. — The  eighth 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Liver- 
pool Engineering  Society  was  held  on  the  8th  inst. , 
in  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-strdet,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Johnston  presiding.  The  premium  of  the  Society 
for  the  eighteenth  session,  consisting  of  books  to  the 
value  of  10/. , was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ivan  C.  Barling, 
for  his  paper  on  "Sounding  Apparatus."  A paper 
on . 1 ‘ Automatic  Sprinklers  " was  read  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Henry  Lynde,  M.Inst.C.E. , who,  after  describing 
the  general  arrangement  of  sprinkler  installations, 
and.  the  construction  of  the  "Grinnell,"  " Witter,” 
and  "Titan”  sprinklers,  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
the  properties  of  sensitive  solder,  and  ended  with  a 
short  review  of  the  results  that  have  been  attained 
by  the  adoption  of  automatic  sprinklers. 

“A.  A."  Lyric  Club.— A Cinderella  Dance  was 
given  by  this  club  af  the  Portman  Rooms  on 
Wednesday  last,  February  8;  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Riintz,  at  which  295  members  and  their 
friends  were  present.  The  specially  designed  tickets 
and  programmes  were  made  an  artistic  feature,  and 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  designs  submitted  for 
a club- badge,  of  which  that  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Warry  was 
awarded  the  prize  by  the  assessor,  Mr.  Walter 
Crane. 

Apparatus  for  Indicating  Waterlevel  in 
Tanks,  &c.  — At  the  Suffolk  County  Asylum 
at  Melton  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  instalment  of  Jennings  & Brewer’s  Electro- 
Mechanical  Apparatus  to  indicate  and  record  in  the 
engine-house  of  the  pumping-station  the  variations 
at  every  inch  in  level  of  the  water  in  the  tower  tank. 
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LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Spring-gardens,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Tenders. — Tenders  were  received  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Holloway  to  Hackney  storm 
relief  sewer.  The  list  will  be  found  on  another 
page  under  the  heading  of  “ Tenders.” 

Technical  Education. — The  remainder  of  the 
sitting  was  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  further 
discussion  of  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Technical  Education. 
We  gave  this  report,  nearly  in  extenso,  in  our 
last.  The  first  two  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  agreed  to  as  amended,  last  week,  as 
we  then  reported. 

On  Recommendation  3,  which  was  as  follows 

(3)  “That  the  Technical  Education  Board  should  be 
appointed  for  a term  of  three  years,  and  should  consist  for 
the  present  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  members,  of  whom 
twenty  should  be  members  of  the  Council  ; that  in  the 
first  instance  the  following  bodies  should  be  requested  to 
nominate  representatives  for  appointment  by  the  Council, 
viz.,  the  London  School  Board  five , the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  three,  the  Governing  Body  of  the  City  Parochial 
Charities  two , the  Head  Masters' Association,  the  National 
Umon  of  Teachers,  and  the  London  Trades  Councils 
each  ; and  that  other  members,  not  exceeding  two,  should 
be  selected  by  the  Council  from  outside  its  own  body." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Grosvenor, 
it  was  agreed  to  omit  the  words  “ for  a term  of 
three  years  ” in  the  first  sentence,  and  to  insert  in 
hen  thereof  the  words  “annually  in  the  month  of 
March.” 

Mr.  Roberts  next  moved  an  amendment  re- 
ducing the  number  of  representatives  of  the 
School  Board  from  five  to  three,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  representatives  of  the  London 
Trades’  Council  from  one  to  three.  Mr.  Roberts 
said  that  as  a builder  he  was  conversant  with  the 
needs  of  the  case.  He  expressed  a very  decided 
opinion  that  the  scheme  proposed  had  too  much 
of  the  amateur  element  and  of  the  school  about 
it,  and  not  enough  of  the  workshop,  and  he 
therefore  thought  that  there  should  be  more  than 
one  skilled  artisan  on  the  proposed  Board. 

Mr.  Alderman  H.  R.  Taylor  seconded  the 
amendment,  which  was  carried,  on  a division,  by 
49  to  41.  The  recommendation,  as  amended, 
was  then  agreed  to. 

The  next  Recommendation  : — 

(4)  “ That  the  Technical  Education  Board  should  be 
directed  to  present  to  the  Council,  in  the  month  of  April  in 
each  year,  a report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  preceding 
financial  year  of  the  Council,  together  with  detailed 
accounts  of  all  payments  out  of  the  funds  administered  and 
a complete  list  of  the  institutions  aided  by  it ; and  that 
interim  reports  of  the  progress  of  its  work  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  every  three  months," 

was  agreed  to  without  discussion,  and  the  sub- 
sequent recommendations,  as  printed  by  us  last 
week,  were  all  agreed  to  in  substance,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  one  amendment  to  recom- 
mendation 5 providing  that  no  scholarships  of 
less  than  ^10  be  given. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS’  ASSOCIATION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  tenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Clerks  of  Works’ 
Association  of  Great  Britain  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last  in  the  Venetian  Saloon  of  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  F.R.  I.B.A., 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  London  County 
Council,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  H.  O. 
Cresswell,  President  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  Mr.  J.  E.  Drower, 
Mr.  Howard  Colls,  and  other  friends  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
given  by  the  Chairman  (Colour-Sergeant  Aitchison 
replying  for  "The  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve 
Forces  "), 

Mr.  F.  Dashwood,  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, proposed  "The  Architects  and  Surveyors," 
and  spoke  of  the  great  help  and  countenance  which 
the  Association  had  received  at  the  hands  of  those 
gentlemen,  and  particularly  at  the  hands  of  the 
architects.  The  result  of  the  encouragement  which 
they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  professional  gentle- 
men was  that  the  Association  was  now  a thoroughly- 
recognised  and  well-established  society,  doing  increas- 
ingly good  and  useful  work.  Mr.  Dashwood,  in  his 
characteristically  humorous  way,  went  on  to  allude  to 
the  newest  " new  departure"  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  proposing  to  be  "its  own  builder.'" 
Well,  he  hoped  that  the  interests  of  the  clerks  of 
works  would  not  suffer  ; if  they  did,  he  trusted  that 
the  Council  would  behave  handsomely  to  a very 
deserving  body  of  men,  and  would  instruct  Mr. 
Blashill  to  prepare  plans  for  a magnificent  building 
in  which  to  house  displaced  clerks  of  the  works. 
Perhaps  after  a time  the  Council  would  feel  impelled 


to  do  something  for  displaced  builders  also.  After 
alluding  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  surveyor,  Mr. 
Dashwood  concluded  by  coupling  with  the  toast  the 
names  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell,  President  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Drower. 

Mr.  Cresswell,  in  replying,  said  he  thanked  the 
company  for  thus  honouring,  not  only  architects, 
but,  he  hoped,  architecture  also.  A great  deal  had 
been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  question  whether 
architecture  was  to  be  regarded  as  a profession  or  an 
art,  but  he  thought  it  was  a question  which  might  be 
left  to  be  decided  hereafter.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  architects  carried  out  their  work  artistically,  and 
if  they  threw  their  whole  soul  and  energy  into  it, 
with  the  view  of  making  it  as  good  as  possible, 
others  would  probably  be  able  to  decide  whether  it 
was  artistic  or  not ; but  whether  architects  called 
themselves  " artists  " or  anything  else  seemed  to  be 
of  very  little  importance.  Let  them  leave  that 
question  to  be  answered  by  the  next  generation,  who 
would  be  able  to  judge  of  them  by  their  works. 

I here  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  architect 
must  be  a practical  man  ; if  he  were  not,  he  would 
be  laying  up  a good  deal  of  trouble  for  himself  and  a 
great  deal  of  expense  for  his  clients.  Mr.  Cresswell 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  recently  heard  Professor 
Aitchison  describe  architecture  as  "the  art  of  build- 
ing  properly,"  and  by  "building  properly"  he  no 
doubt  included  " designing  properly.”  Now  when  a 
building  had  been  designed  properly  it  ought  to  be 
executed  properly,  and  it  was  at  that  point  that  the 
clerk  of  works  came  in  and  was  of  great  service. 
He  (the  speaker)  was  not  one  of  those  who  looked 
upon  a clerk  of  works  as  being  a sort  of  watch-dog 
over  a dishonest  builder ; a good  clerk  of  works 
was  and  ought  to  be  something  far  better  than 
that,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  testify  that  so  far  as 
his  experience  went,  the  clerk  of  works  was 
generally  a most  careful,  capable,  and  reliable  man. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Drower,  in  an  able  and  amusing  speech, 
responded  on  behalf  of  ' ' The  Surveyors. " 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  "The  Clerks  of  Works'  Association,"  con- 
gratulated the  Association  on  the  satisfactory  and 
successful  position  which  it  had  attained.  The  clerk 
of  works  was,  no  doubt,  as  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Drower,  an  official  of  some  antiquity.  As  would 
be  well  known  to  many  of  them,  the  poet  Chaucer 
was  a clerk  of  works,  but  not  very  much  was  known 
about  him  in  that  capacity,  except  that  he  was  a 
Government  employ  J engaged  on  royal  palaces,  &c., 
and  that  one  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  stopped 
and  robbed  of  a bag  of  money  which  he  was  carry- 
ing on  his  way  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  workmen,— 
an  incident  which  one  could  conceive  as  more  likely 
to  happen  to  a poet  than  to  a clerk  of  works  in  the 
present  day.  As  allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
vexed  question  whether  architecture  was  an  art  or  a 
profession,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  he  had  no 
doubt  it  was  an  art,  and  he  thought  it  was  a profes- 
sion ; he  did  not  think  it  was  a trade,  but  it  certainly 
was  a business  which  of  all  businesses  he  knew 
demanded  great  knowledge,  great  tact,  and  the  most 
absolute  integrity.  He  had  naturally  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  clerks  of  works  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  life,  and  he  had  almost  invariably 
found  that  they  were  men  of  ability  and  resource, 
and  men  worthy  of  the  greatest  confidence  and 
respect.  After  again  congratulating  the  Association 
upon  its  progress,  and  upon  the  excellent  and  useful 
little  Journal  which  it  publishes,  the  Chairman  con- 
cluded by  proposing  the  toast,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Cubitt,  the  President  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Cubitt  briefly  replied,  and  stated  that  the 
Association  now  numbers  140  members. 

Mr.  J.  Brady,  editor  of  the  Association’s  Journal, 
proposed  "The  Worshipful  Company  of  Car- 
penters," coupled  with  the  name  of  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher,  past  Master  of  the  Company.  Mr. 
Brady  referred  to  the  great  and  valuable  aid  which 
the  Company  had  given  to  the  Association,  and  to 
the  cause  of  technical  education  in  the  building 
trades  generally.  The  toast  was  very  heartily 
received. 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  in  replying,  detailed 
the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  by  the  Carpenters’ 
Company  in  the  cause  of  technical  education,  and 
referred  to  the  antiquity  of  the  carpenters'  craft,  and 
to  the  important  functions  which  the  Carpenters' 
Company  formerly  performed  in  regard  to  London 
buildings. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Woollacott  proposed  " The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,"  whose  services 
to  the  Association  were  very  warmly  spoken  of.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson  replied 
on  his  behalf. 

Other  toasts  followed,  including  "The  Visitors," 
proposed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nightingale,  and  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  who,  in 
replying,  raised  a iaugh  by  saying  that, 
though  as  a practical  builder  he  naturally 
did  not  believe  in  the  success  of  the 
London  County  Council's  proposal  to  abolish 
builders,  he  believed  the  builders  of  London  were 
such  a noble  body  of  men  that,  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  that  their  effacement  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  they  would  at  once  proceed  to 
efface  themselves. 

Finally,  the  toast  of  "The  Chairman  ” was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  T.  Spooner,  and  enthusiastically 
received. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  tenth  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the  Criterion 
Restaurant,  the  President  of  the  Association,  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson,  being  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  H. 
Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  the  vice- 
chair. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
given, 

General  Webber,  who  responded  for  " The  Army 
and  Navy,"  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  out- 
break, in  a mysterious  manner,  of  an  epidemic  of 
enteric  fever  in  the  British  camp  near  Kassasin 
during  the  1882  expedition  to  Egypt.  It  was  simply 
the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
sanitation.  The  outbreak  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  merely  following  out  the  Levitical 
prescription  for  the  camp  of  the  Israelities  in  this 
very  region.  Failing  to  apply  the  necessary  * ' covering 
of  earth  " every  morning  in  the  latrines,  their  con- 
tents became  desiccated  in  a few  hours  in  the 
burning  sun,  and  were  carried  back  daily  into  the 
camp,  in  the  form  of  fine  dust  particles  with  which 
the  air  was  charged.  That  was  an  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  a knowledge  of  the  practical  details  of 
sanitary  work,  which,  though  a common  character- 
istic of  the  sanitary  inspector,  could  hardly  be 
expected  from  all  professors  of  the  science  of 
medicine. 

Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"Success  to  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association." 
He  congratulated  the  Association  on  its  prosperous 
career  during  its  ten  years  of  existence— a period  in 
the  course  of  which  there  had  been  a great  awaken- 
ing of  public  interest  in  the  Association's  work,  an 
awakening  which  afforded  the  best  hope  of  future 
prosperity  and  future  progress.  The  more  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  became  and  the  greater  the 
attention  the  public  gave  to  sanitary  matters  the 
more  docile  and  receptiye  it  would  become,  and  the 
more  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  health.  . He  was  disposed  to  think  that 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  and  importance  of  that 
Association  was  in  a great  measure  due  to  the 
eminent  services  rendered  to  sanitary  science  by 
their  Chairman,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  sanitary  inspectors  as  their  President.  From  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  public,  of  their  work, 
he  augured  that  the  Sanitary  Inspector  had  a brighter 
future  before  him.  When  they  saw  the  School 
Board  compelled  to  stand  aside  until  the  sanitary 
inspector  had  performed  his  important  duties,  he 
could  not  but  feel  confident  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  not  only  the  office  but  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  sanitary  inspector  must  grow  and 
increase.  With  such  a record  for  honesty  and 
devotion  as  the  sanitary  inspectors  could  show,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  believe  in  the  brightness  of 
their  future  prospects.  It  was  a great  gratification 
to  him  to  have  been  asked  to  propose  " Success  to 
to  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,"  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  he  would  couple 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  his  friend,  their  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  referred 
to  the  career  of  the  Association  as  one  of  continuous 
success.  It  had  been  a great  success  from  the  very 
first.  It  was  a great  success  when  they  secured  the 
late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  as  President,  that  Edwin 
Chadwick  who  had  been  justly  called  the  " Nestor 
of  sanitary  science. " Last  year  had  been  the  greatest 
success  of  all.  They  had  received  the  greatest 
compliment  that  any  Association  could  receive  from 
a foreign  nation,  from  the  sanitarians  of  France. 
They  had  been  invited  to  lay  their  views  before  their 
foreign  brethren  in  a conference  at  Paris,  and  they 
had  been  shown  not  only  all  that  was  most  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  sanitarians  in  that  city,  but 
they  had  been  taken  everywhere,  and  had  been 
feted  and  feasted  during  several  days  in  the 
most  generous  manner.  Then  there  was  the 
Berridge  Fund,  the  3,000/.  derived  from  which 
gave  them  greater  independence  and  solidity. 
The  sanitary  inspectors  were  "the  hodmen"  of 
sanitary  science.  It  was  their  mission  to  make 
England  a garden  in  which  no  impurity  would  be 
allowed  to  grow,  and  that  they  would  accomplish  by 
the  simple  command  given  by  the  prophet  to 
Naaman,  "Go,  wash  and  be  clean.”  But  they 
must  be  learned  men,  and  they  must  work  out  their 
own  independence  by  securing  more  remuneration. 
That  was  necessary,  not  only  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, but  for  the  good  of  the  public  itself.  They 
must  work  manfully  to  secure  such  a measure  of 
independence  and  such  security  of  tenure  in  their 
offices  that  no  power,  save  that  of  a Government, 
could  remove  them.  The  President  concluded  by 
an  assurance  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 
acceded  to  the  wish  that  he  should  succeed  him 
which  had  been  expressed  by  Sir  E.  Chadwick,  to 
whom  it  was  in  the  greatest  measure  due  that  they 
had  so  well  prospered,  and  by  assuring  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  should  always  devote  himself  to  their 
interests. 

Other  toasts  were  given,  including  " The  Houses 
of  Parliament,"  responded  to  by  Mr.  Colman,  M.  P. ; 
"Science  and  Art,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Macmillan, 
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and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Clodd  and  Canon  Har- 
ford ; ‘‘The  Visitors,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Tidman, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  Chairman 
of  the  Hornsey  Local  Board,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacob, 
the  Master  of  the  Carpenters'  Company;  and'"  The 
Executive,  to  which  Mr.  H.  Alexander  replied  on 
behalf  of  the  Council. 


Books. 

E ncyclopi die  de  V Architecture  el  de  la  Construc- 
tion. Directeur,  P.  Planat.  Vol.  VI  : Premier 
Fascicule.  Paris  : Dujardin  et  Cie. 

■ HE  new  half- volume  of  the  “ Ency- 
clopedic ” contains  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  articles  on  large  and  im- 
portant subjects.  M.  Garczynski  contributes 
the  article  on  “ Nivellement,”  which  goes 
pretty  hilly  into  the  subject  of  levelling,  with 
a number  of  practical  illustrations  of  instru- 
ments and  methods.  M.  Saint-Paul  contributes 
the  article  on  “ Ecolede  la  Normandie,”  in  which 
the  existence  of  some  work  of  this  school  in 
England  is  (for  a wonder)  recognised,  and  it  is 
even  admitted  that  England  surpassed  the 
continent,  “thanks  to  the  wealth  of  the  prelates 
brought  over  by  William  the  Conqueror,”  though 
it  is  not  of  course  thought  necessary  to  give  any 
illustrations  of  Norman  architecture  on  English 
soil.  The  article  on  “ Les  Ordrcs  ” by  the 
editor  is  sufficiently  full  and  comprehensive,  and 
admirably  illustrated.  The  article  on  the 
“ Parthenon”  is  by  M.  Loviot,  who  claims  credit 
for  having  taken,  a few  years  since,  careful 
measurements  of  the  building,  and  ascertained 
that  its  base  wasslightly  convex,  which  he  regards 
as  a means  for  ensuring  the  carrying  off  of  rain- 
water. ^ Not  a single  word  is  said  as  to  Mr. 
Penrose’s  elaborate  measurements  many  years 
previously,  nor  of  the  optical  reasons  for  the 
curvature  of  the  lines.  Is  M.  Loviot  really 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  work, 
or  is  it  that  he  resolutely  refuses  to  recognise  a 
priority  of  discovery  and  a much  fuller  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  English  architect?  In 
either  sense  the  omission  is  discreditable  to  him. 
From  the  article,  it  would  be  supposed  that  M. 
Loviot  was  the  first  person  who  had  ever  accurately 
measured  the  Parthenon.  One  gets  almost  tired 
of  noticing  this  patriotic  egotism  on  the  part  of 
French  architects.  The  article  on  the  architec- 
ture of  Holland  and  Belgium  (“  Pays  Bas”),  by 
M.  J.  Van  Ysendyck,  is  really  valuable  for  the 
number  of  well  chosen  and  carefully  executed 
illustrations.  Persian  architecture  is  also  ably 
treated  and  largely  illustrated  by  M.  H.  Saladin, 
and  is  followed,  as  an  effective  contrast,  by  a very 
full  practical  article  on  “Persiennes  et  Fer- 
metures”  by  “ P.  A.  D.,”  with  a number  of  con- 
structional diagrams  and  sections.  The  long 
article  on  “ Perspective,”  by  M.  Julien,  is  rather 
too  much  occupied,  in  the  first  portion,  by 
considerations  and  diagrams  of  the  construction  of 
the  eye  and  the  optic  nerve,  &c.,  which 
really  does  not  concern  the  subject  in  any 
practical  sense  ; the  whole  problem  of  the 
draughtsman  in  regard  to  perspective  is  outside 
the  eyeball  ; he  is  concerned  with  what  the  eye 
sees  ; how  it  sees  is  a matter  for  oculists.  When 
the  author  gets  to  the  real  subject,  however,  he 
treats  it  in  a simple  and  practical  manner,  aiming 
at  making  general  principles  clear  rather  than 
showing  highly  elaborated  problems  with  a multi- 
tude of  lines,  which  has  been  the  general  fault  of 
English  treatises  on  perspective.  “ Pierres  de 
Taille  ” is  a good  practical  article  by  M.  B. 
Garcynski  ; and  the  signature  of  “ B.  G.”  to  the 
equally  practical  article  on  “ Planchers  et  Par- 
quets” is  we  presume  that  of  the  same  painstaking 
contributor.  Of  the  deficiencies  of  the  article 
“ Pont  ” we  have  already  spoken.  “ Porche,”  by 
MM.  Saint-Paul  and  Nodet,  is  a well-illustrated 
but  almost  exclusively  French  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  M.  Rivoalen’s 
article  on  “Porte.”  “Porte  de  Ville,”  signed 
“ R.,”  and  probably  by  the  same  contributor,  is 
a little  wider  in  its  survey,  and  is  at  any  rate 
illustrated  with  a great  many  charming  and  pic- 
turesque examples. 

The  general  article  on  “ Postes  et  Telegraphes  ” 
is  by  M.  Guadet,  architect  of  the  new  building  of 
this  class  at  Paris,  who  remarks  that  a post  office 
building  is  only  a kind  of  instrument  of  service 
which  changes,  or  should  change,  with  every 
change  and  improvement  in  the  method  of  postal 
service  ; and  he  adds  that  he  is  well  aware  that 
the  building  which  he  has  just  completed  in  Paris 
must,  in  a certain  time,  longer  or  shorter,  become 
antiquated,  when  the  post  is  earned  on  in  quite  a 
different  method  from  now, — “ peutetre  sans 


chevaux  ni  voitures.”  He  gives  plans  of  the 
London,  Berlin,  and  Bremen  post-offices,  rather 
by  way  of  history  of  the  subject,  as  the  two 
former,  at  all  events,  must  be  considered  out 
of  date  as  models  ; that  of  Bremen  is  a recent 
building.  M.  Rivoalen  (“  E.  R.”)  adds  some 
account,  with  plans,  of  M.  Guadet’s  own  build- 
ing. The  same  contributor  treats  “ Prison,”  in 
a rather  too  succinct  ancl  hardly  adequate  manner. 
“Profiles,  Moulures”  is  a large  subject  most 
inadequately  treated  by  the  editor,  who  again 
knows  nothing  of  any  Gothic  mouldings  except 
French,  and  to  anyone  acquainted  with  our  grand 
and  varied  English  mouldings  (in  which  detail  at 
all  events  English  Gothic  can  fear  no  comparison 
wdth  any  other  country),  the  poor  ancl  weak 
sections  of  Gothic  -mouldings  given  in  this  article 
must  appear  a most  pitiful  illustration  of  this  type 
of  architectural  detail ; nor  is  the  writer  much 
more  at  home  in  the  treatment  of  Greek  mould- 
ings, of  the  peculiar  refinements  of  which  no  one 
would  get  the  slightest  idea  from  his  description 
and  examples. 


Six  Months  in  the  Appennines  ; or,  a.  Pilgrimage 

in  search  of  vestiges  of  the  Irish  Saints  in  Italy. 

By  Margaret  Stokes.  London  : G.  Bell  & 

Sons.  1892. 

The  object  of  the  tour  which  this  book  recounts  was 
partly  to  find  in  Italy  examples  of  the  style  of  orna- 
ment which  was  prevalent  in  Ireland  in  the  early 
Mediaeval  period,  by  way  of  tracing  the  artistic 
and  historic  connexion  of  these  Irish  forms  of 
ornament  with  what  the  writer  is  disposed  to 
regard  as  the  land  of  their  origin  ; in  fact,  “to 
find  a clue  to  the  origin  of  Irish  art.”  A good 
deal  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  history  wdiich  do  not  much  concern 
us,  but  in  regard  to  the  question  of  art  history  the 
author  calls  attention  to  some  interesting  examples 
in  Italy  of  details  of  ornament  with  which  early 
Irish  art  certainly  seems  to  have  some  connexion. 
The  ornament  on  the  ciborium  of  S.  Giorgio  de 
Valpolicella,  dated  712,  from  the  Vatican  museum, 
is  a curious  example  in  this  respect,  in  which  one 
half-arch  has  a reminiscence  of  the  Romaif 
guilloche,  and  the  other  half  an  interlaced 
pattern  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
Celtic  type.  A more  marked  and  more  distinctly 
Celtic-looking  example  is  that  from  the  cloister  of 
San  Lorenzo  fuor  le  Mura,  at  Rome.  These  and 
other  examples  certainly  support  the  author’s 
view  that  the  idea  of  the  Irish  or  British  origin  of 
this  type  of  ornament  must  be  abandoned  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  held  it,  and  that  Italy  was  the 
half-way  house  in  this  respect  between  Byzantine 
and  Ireland. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  somewhat  desul- 
tory in  arrangement,  and  is  occupied  with  the 
search,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca,  Bobio, 
and  other  places  in  North  Italy,  for  traces  of  the 
history  of  saints  who  have  become  more  especially 
associated  with  the  Irish  church, — St.  Frediano 
and  St.  Columban,  and  others  : but  this  is 
accompanied  by  sketches  of  and  remarks  on 
various  old  churches  and  decorations  which  are 
more  or  less  interesting,  especially  the  illustrations 
of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  sarcophagus  of  St. 
Columban  at  the  church  dedicated  to  him  at 
Bobio.  The  book  is  agreeable  throughout ; 
but  a considerable  portion  of  its  contents  do  not 
come  properly  within  our  scope. 


J.  Over  beck  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Plastik, 

Vierte  umgearbeitete  und  Vcrmehrte  And  age. 

Erster-Ha/bband  mit  76  Abbildutigen.  Leipzig : 

J.  C.  Henrichs.  1892. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  .the  appearance  of 
the  fourth  edition  of  Overbeck’s  Greek  Sculpture 
without  a word.  Now  that  in  England  we  have 
our  own  standard  histories  of  Greek  Art  as  well 
as  translated  handbooks  innumerable,  we  do  not 
so  inevitably  refer  our  students  to  Overbeck,  but 
we  can  never  forget  that  but  for  his  work  our  own 
English  school  of  archaeology  would  scarcely  have 
existed.  There  is  not  an  English  archaeologist 
over  thirty  who  did  not  get  his  preliminary 
training  from  the  great  German  compiler.  Com- 
piler in  the  best  sense,  Overbeck  always  was  ; a 
collector  of  facts,  apt  in  the  sifting  of  evidence, 
and  the  weighing  rather  than  originating  of 
opinion.  The  section  on  Mycenae  antiquities  is, 
of  course,  practically  new,  and  it  is  a good 
example  of  Overbeck’s  manner  ; his  tone  in 
dealing  with  this  still  burning  question  is  a model 
of  moderation.  He  fully  realises  how  much  yet 
remains  problematic.  Scarcely  anyone  will 
quarrel  with  his  general  conclusion  that  there  are 
elements  in  the  Mycenae  civilisation  that 
originated  independently  of  but  were  much  in- 
fluenced by  contact  with  Egypt  and  the  East. 


[Feb.  18,  1893. 


Details  cannot  be  entered  into  here  ; it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  book  is  on  the  whole  brought  up 
to  date,  and  we  suppose  the  publisher  is  to  blame 
for  re-admitting  such  inaccurate  reproductions  as 
that  of  the  Corinthian  puteal  on  p.  251. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

PROPOSED  BYE-LAWS  UNDER  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  (LONDON)  ACT,  1891. 

Sir, — The  draft  bye-laws  are  being  circulated 
among  the  Sanitary  Authorities,  doubtless  in 
order  to  afford  opportunity  for  criticism.  I have 
not,  however,  met  with  any  objec<;on  or  expression 
of  approval  by  builders,  architei  is,  or  surveyors, 
though  they  will  all  feel  keenly  the  effect  of  the 
bye-laws.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  elicit 
remarks  by  calling  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the 
proposed  provisions.  When  the  bye-laws  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  local  Sanitary  Authorities  will  be 
obliged  to  see  that  they  are  enforced,  and  will 
have  apparently  no  power  of  dispensation.  The 
County  Council  may  do  any  work  neglected  by 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  in  the  way  of  securing  the 
punishment  of  offenders,  if  it  chooses. 

1.  As  to  IVatcr-closets. — Under  these  bye-laws 
a new  w.c.  cannot  be  constructed  in  the  central 
portions  of  a building,  unless  it  has  an  external 
wall  on  one  side,  abutting  on  an  open  space  of 
not  less  than  100  sq.  ft.  of  superficial  area. 
Water-closets,  lighted  and  ventilated  by  roof 
lights  only,  of  whatever  form,  will  not  be  allowed. 
In  expensive  sites  the  closets  will  thus  be  confined 
to  upper  stories.  Even  on  a top  story  the  w.c. 
must  be  thrust  against  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
site — unless  the  difficulty  as  to  carrying  down  the 
soil-pipe  on  the  inside  of  the  building  is  got 
over. 

In  a valuable  site,  100  ft.  from  back  to  front, 
and  with  a frontage  to  the  street  of  sixteen  ft.,  it 
would  often  be  a subject  of  regret  if  the  soil-pipe 
had  to  be  brought  down  on  the  narrow  street 
frontage.  Shops  in  crowded  thoroughfares  will 
be  awkwardly  placed,  when  they  have  no  back 
fronts  and  no  internal  areas ; the  water-closets 
must  be  against  the  street,  but  there  must  be  no 
basement  where  the  soil-pipe  descends.  There 
can  be  no  manhole  between  the  foot  of  soil-pipe 
and  the  sewer — for  a soil-pipe  passing  through  a 
basement  (even  a vault  under  a street  pavement) 
will  be  illegal. 

Arecognised  form  of  warehouse  building  on  small 
sites,  with  the  lower  floors  lighted  by  open  wells 
with  skylights  over  them,  each  floor  covering  the 
whole  area,  cannot  be  erected  under  the  proposed 
bye-laws,  unless  water-closets  are  omitted.  The 
100  superficial  feet  required  for  dwelling-houses 
under  the  1855  Act  will  thus  come  in  by  a 
side  wind  for  warehouses  also  It  will  be  an 
exercise  in  planning  to  place  a goodly  number  of 
water-closets  adjoining  a small  area,  and  to  give 
each  an  external  wall  in  which  a “window,  not 
less  than  2 ft.  by  I it.,  exclusive  of  the  frame, 
may  be  placed.” 

2.  As  to  Soil-pipes. — The  proposed  bye-law  as 
to  these  states  that  they  must  be  erected , outside 
the  building.  Some  of  the  inconveniences  of  this 
iron  rule  have  been  already  hinted  at.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  a soil-pipe  from 
upper  stories  in  the  central  portions  of  buildings 
will  be  to  put  little  open  areas — large  flues  in 
fact — to  contain  the  pipes.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  make  them  large  enough  to  be  accessible,  say 
2 ft.  square.  The  most  liberal  District  Surveyor 
knows  nothing  thinner  than  a 9-in.  wall,  so  that 
a space  of  3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  9 in.  will  be  gouged 
out  for  the  passage  of  the  pipe,  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  would  be  placed  in  a chase  and 
reached  by  the  removal  of  a wooden  casing. 

While  recognising  that  soil-pipes  should  be 
placed  outside  the  walls  when  it  is  convenient  to 
do  so,  I think  it  may  be  well  to  point  out,  what 
has  so  often  been  pointed  out  before,  that  some 
people  have  not  the  warm  affection  for  external 
soil-pipes  in  all  imaginable  positions,  which  stirs 
the  minds  of  some  writers  about  them.  They  are 
affected  by  frost  on  the  cold  sides  of  buildings, 
and  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  other  side,  and 
they  frequently  exhibit  themselves  veryawkwardly. 
The  design  of  an  important  building  ought  not  to 
hinge  on  the  position  of  a soil-pipe.  When  a 
thousand  things,  all  of  them  all-important,  require 
attention,  one  of  them  should  not  elbow  the 
others  out  of  its  way. 

A soil-pipe,  ventilated  at  the  top  and  reaching 
a drain  near  a ventilated-  manhole  at  the  bottom. 
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cannot  be  a fearful  source  of  danger.  It  has,  in  good 
work,  no  connexion  with  any  foul  drain  or  sewer, 
it  is  not  unduly  large,  is  made  of  thick  lead,  and 
well  scoured  by  flushes. 

These  remarks  have  been  thrown  out  in  order 
to  show  that  there  is  debatable  matter  in  the 
bye-laws;  there  are  in  them  a number  of  other 
provisions  which  deserve  a thorough  scrutiny.  No 
one  would  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  dark  w.c. 
tucked  into  a small  vault  of  too  limited  height 
under  a street  pavement ; nor  of  dark  water- 
closets  with  four  story  air-shafts  ; nor  of  water- 
closets  opening  into  central  staircases  lighted  only 
down  the  well  holes,  and  other  similar  insanitary 
makeshifts.  Some  of  these  people,  however,  who 
know  the  difficulties  of  making  the  best  use  of 
expensive  sites,  devoted  to  modern  complicated 
buildings,  may  think  that  legal  obstruction  might 
stop  short  of  the  proposals  in  the  bye-laws. 

F.R.I.B.A. 


THE  ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — Adverting  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock  (Feb.  1 1 ) it  was  desired  in  my  previous 
letter,  to  which  he  alludes,  to  emphasise  the 
facts  that  a shadow  from  an  upright  pole  at  sun- 
rise may  give  several  diverging  lines  in  the  same 
latitude  on  the  same  day , whereas  the  rule  deduced 
from  calculation  would  give  but  one  line  for  each 
day,  varying  only  with  the  latitude,  with  unerring 
precision  ; and  thus  avoid  a complication  of  lines 
from  which  apparently  no  further  information, 
than  that  a reference  to  one  day  was  intended, 
could  be  gained,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a single 
line. 

Moreover,  the  rule  supplying  an  angle  by  cal- 
culation could  be  applied  at  any  time— in  the 
same  way  that  we  by  referring  to  azimuth  tables 
can  ascertain  the  angle  of  sunrise  in  any  latitude, 
for  any  season  of  the  year,  and  with  a knowledge 
of  the  true  north  can,  therefore,  at  once  lay  down 
any  required  line — and  consequently  be  free  from 
that  serious  objection,  to  which  the  other  rule  is 
open,  of  waiting  for  a particular  day,  with  the 
grave  doubt  whether  the  sun  would  be  seen  or 
not  at  the  required  time  when  that  day  arrived. 

Mr.  Brock  adds  truly  “ that  the  axis  of  a 
square  body,  if  set  out  to  sunrise  at  the  summer 
or  the  winter  solstices,  will,  for  many  positions  in 
our  island,  have  its  angles  directed  to  the  cardinal 
points.”  But  it  may  be  noticed  that  those 
positions  must  be  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  for 
it  is  not  until  the  56th  deg.  of  north  latitude  is 
approached  that  the  true  bearing  of  the  sun  at 
rising  is  45  deg.  north  of  east  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  the  same  number  of  degrees  south  of 
east  at  the  winter  solstice,— as  can  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  tables  before  mentioned  or  to  Mr. 

F rancis  Jones’s  table — obviously  a necessary  con- 
dition in  any  of  such  cases. 

J.  Houghton  Spencer. 

Taunton , February  14,  1893. 

P.S.— In  referring  in  my  last  letter  to  certain 
days  as  being  the  same  in  name  only  from  century 
to  century,  consequent  upon  the  increasing  error 
in  the  Julian  Calendar  if  such  error  were  left  un- 
corrected, the  expression  “nominally  so”  was 
used.  This  in  the  type  has  been  rendered 
“nominally  twenty,”  but  the  idea  of  specific 
number  was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed.* 


of  course,  will  do),  they  must  be  guided  by  the 
point  at  which  the  sun  rises  at  the  equinoxes. 

H.  E.  T. 


PASSAGE  OF  AIR. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  formula 
for  the  reading  of  an  anemometer  in  calculating  the 
lineal  feet  of  air  passing  in  at,  say,  a 3 in.  circular 
pipe,  and  also  at  a square  shaft  9 in.  by  9 in.  ? 

Constant  Reader. 


2Tbe  Stubcnt’s  Column. 


CHEMISTRY.— VII. 


Sir,— Mr.  J.  H.  Spencer  in  his  letter  on  the  above 
subject  in  your  issue  of  the  nth  inst.  says,  “it  is 
believed  that  Wordsworth  is  responsible  ” for  “the 
poetical  idea  of  ancient  church  founders  waiting  for 
the  rising  sun  in  order  to  get  a guiding  line  for  their 
work."  What  Mr.  Spencer  alludes  to  appears  to  be 
a note  appended  by  Wordsworth  to  his  (second) 

poem,  “ To  the  Lady , on  seeing  the  foundation 

prepared  for  the  erection  of Chapel,  West- 

moreland,” and  which  is  as  follows 

Our  churches,  invariably  perhaps,  stand  east 
md  west,  but  why  is  by  few  perhaps  exactly  known  ; 
nor  that  the  degree  of  deviation  from  due  east! 
nften  noticeable  in  the  ancient  ones,  was  determined,’ 
n each  particular  case,  by  the  point  in  the  horizon 
it  which  the  sun  rose  upon  the  day  of  the  saint  to 
vhom  the  church  was  dedicated."  The  question 
s— where  did  Wordsworth  get  his  information  from  ? 
>r  what  authority  had  he  for  his  assertion  ? And  is  it 
eally  anything  more  than  a mere  “ poetical  idea  ” ? 

The  extract  which  Mr.  White  has  given  from 
Jurandus  seems  to  show  unmistakably  that  in  his 
lme  (the  middle  of  that  great  church  - building 
poch,  the  thirteenth  century)  no  such  rule  as  that 
eferred  to  was  known.  His  object  in  what  he  says 
eems  to  be  merely  to  remind  church-builders  that 
they  wish  their  churches  to  stand  due  east  and 
rest  (which  he  appears  to  assume  they,  as  a matter 


■ HEN  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large 
surface  of  water  becomes  warmed,  it  is 
capable  of  absorbing  a considerable 
quantity  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  water  vapour  ; 
but  when  this  air  again  becomes  cooled,  the  water 
it  absorbed  when  warm,  condenses  out  in  very 
minute  drops',  which  float  in  the  air  and  form  a 
visible  mist.  If,  however,  the  surfaces  upon  the 
earth  become  cool  more  quickly  than  the  air,  the 
water  vapour  in  the  air  condenses  upon  these 
surfaces,  and  forms  dew,  instead  of  forming  a mist. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  all 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  surfaces  of 
water,  such  as  rivers,  marshes,  and  seas,  must  be 
always  more  or  less  subject  to  mists,  and  that  these 
will  be  most  frequently  formed  where  the  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  greatest  and 
most  frequent. 

Now  if  this  mist  is  formed  within  a large  town, 
it  will  carry  down  with  it  all  the  floating  solid 
matter  in  the  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  the  gaseous  im- 
purities. In  a town  like  London,  the  air  always 
contains  large  quantities  of  “ smoke,”  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  of  a gas  called  sulphurous  oxide,  which, 
although  an  antiseptic,  greatly  irritates  the  lungs ; 
and  in  addition,  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  other  sulphur  compounds.  All  these  are 
products  of  the  combustion  of  coal,  and  by  far 
the  largest  quantities  are  sent  into  the  air  by 
private  householders,  not  by  manufacturers. 
When  a mist  is  formed  in  London  and  carries 
down  with  it  these  products  of  the  combustion  of 
coal,  it  constitutes  a “pea  soup  fog,”  or,  as 
Dickens  calls  it,  “a  London  particular.”  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  a London  fog. 
There  are  always  present  in  the  air  of  a town  a 
large  number  of  organic  germs,  produced  by 
decaying,  and  sometimes  diseased,  organic  matter. 
These  also  are  carried  down  in  the  fog,  and  are 
taken  into  the  system  in  the  act  of  inspiration. 

Further,  when  either  a dense  mist  or  fog  forms, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  air  respired  from  human 
beings  and  other  animals  to  rise  to  any  great 
distance  through  it,  and,  moreover,  the  fog 
clouds  are  constantly  rising  and  falling  and  moving 
about  in  great  waves.  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurence  for  the  air  in  a London  street  to  change 
from  clear  to  foggy  five  or  six  times  in  one  morn- 
ing. The  consequence  of  this  is  that,  in  London, 
the  four  or  five  million  people  are  constantly 
inhaling,  for  a time,  portions  of  one  anothers’ 
respiration  products,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
always  contain  a quantity  of  highly  decomposable 
organic  matter.  In  winter  time,  when  fogs  and 
mists  are  most  frequent,  and  infectious  ailments 
most  rapidly  spread,  the  extent  to  which  they 
spread  will,  therefore,  depend  largely  upon  the 
frequency  and  duration  of  the  fogs,  but  also,  of 
course,  upon  the  density  of  the  population,  the 
previous  state  of  the  health  of  that  population; 
and  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town. 


This  should  not  be  so.  A disinfectant,  as 
understood  by  the  sanitarian,  is  a substance 
capable  of  destroying  disease-producing  germs, 
while  an  antiseptic  is  a substance  that  merely 
prevents  the  development  of  these  gerlns. 
Thus,  while  mercuric  chloride  is  a disinfectant, 
camphor  and  eucalyptus  oil  can  only  be  regarded 
as  antiseptics. 

One  of  the  methods  of  comparing  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  various  disinfectants  is  to 
cultivate  some  germs  in  a tube  containing  a soft 
mass  of  gelatin.  In  this  substance  they  rapidly 
increase,  forming  “ colonies,”  and  when  a certain 
number  of  colonies  have  been  obtained,  the  disin- 
fectant is  brought  into  contact  with  them,  and  the 
time  taken  to  completely  destroy  them  is  noted. 

At  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  much 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  so-called  disinfectants 
are  true  disinfectants,  and  which  merely  anti- 
septics. Thus,  carbolic  acid,  which  has  hitherto 
been  generally  regarded  as  an  excellent  disin- 
fectant, is  now  classed  by  some  with  the  anti- 
septics, although  apparently  there  is  little  reason 
for  doing  so.  From  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  it  will  be  noted  that 
whereas  all  disinfectants  are  antiseptics,  anti- 
septics are  not  necessarily  disinfectants. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  when  sulphurous  oxide 
is  employed,  the  question  whether  the  material 
will  act  as  a disinfectant  or  an  antiseptic  prob- 
ably depends  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  is  applied. 

For  efficient  disinfection,  a solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  (IlgCL)  commonly  known  as  corrosive 
sublimate,  is  recommended.  It  is  much  used  in 
hospitals.  The  great  objection  to  its  use  is  its 
very  poisonous  character.  As  it  forms  a colour- 
less solution,  it  is  generally  coloured  with  indigo 
or  other  colouring  matter  to  prevent  its  being 
mistaken  for  water. 

Of  late  years,  superheated  steam  has  been  much 
recommended  for  the  disinfection  of  all  substances 
such  as  bedding  and  clothing.  The  materials  are 
placed  in  a cylindrical  oven  heated  by  a steam 
jacket,  and  then  through  the  oven  itself  super- 
heated steam  is  passed.  By  this  method,  the 
materials  are  heated  through  and  through  to  a tem- 
perature of  above  212  deg.  Fahr.  without  scorching 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  without  wetting  them. 
It  is  said  to  be  a most  efficacious  method  for  com- 
pletely destroying  germs,  and  also  parasites  of  all 
kinds. 

For  disinfecting  liquids  by  oxidation,  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  still  ranks  very  highly.  When 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  sewage,  its 
deodorising  and  disinfecting  properties  are  beyond 
all  doubt. 
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Disinfectants  and  Antiseptics. 

Many  kinds  of  disease  are  capable  of  being 
transmitted  from  one  person  to  another  by  means 
of  the  minute  living  organisms  expired  in  the 
breath.  As  Baldwin  Latham  very  truly  remarks  : 
“ It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  small  an  amount 
of  matter  the  germ  may  be  in  zymotic  diseases, 
and  how  rapidly  it  may  develop.”  The  disease- 
producing  germs  are,  in  fact,  quite  invisible, 
except  under  a very  powerful  microscope,  but 
they  are  capable  of  starting  an  epidemic  of  fatal 
disease,  and  may  remain  harboured  for  years  in 
clothing  or  bedding  without  losing  their  power 
of  carrying  some  particular  form  of  illness  to  a 
fresh  victim.  It  appears,  however,  that  for  the 
development  of  some  forms  of  disease  by  germs 
it  is  necessary  for  the  person  operated  upon  to  be 
previously  in  a weak  state  of  health. 

The  words  disinfectant  and  antiseptic  are 
unfortunately  often  used  as  synonymous  terms. 


In  London,  sulphur  dioxide  (S02),  or  sul- 
phurous oxide  as  it  is  called,  is  most"  commonly 
used  for  disinfecting  the  atmosphere,  walls,  and 
furniture  of  a room,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
some  doubt  having  been  expressed  as  to  its  action 
as  a true  disinfectant.  This  compound  is  formed 
wh.en  sulphur  is  burnt  in  the  air,  a little  methy- 
lated spirit  being  usually  added  to  make  it  burn 
more  readily.  When  disinfecting  a room  by  this 
method,  all  openings  by  which  the  gas  might 
escape  must  be  closed,  and  the  sulphur  dioxide 
should,  moreover,  be  allowed  at  least  twelve 
hours  to  complete  its  action.  All  doors, 
windows,  and  flues  should  then  be  opened, 
and  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is 
once  more  in  its  normal  condition,  the  room 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Sanitary  in- 
spectors usually  employ  carbon  bisulphide  (CS2) 
as  a more  convenient  method  of  generating 
sulphurous  oxide.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  a highly 
inflammable,  colourless  liquid,  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  rapidly  generate  a large  quantity  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  one  or  two  ounces  of  the  liquid  are 
ignited  in  a saucer.  As  the  liquid  will  not  mix 
with  water,  when  once  ignited  water  is  useless  for 
extinguishing  the  flame.  A safer  method  of 
burning  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  to  burn  it  like  an 
oil  in  a lamp.  This  latter  method  is  much  used 
in  hospitals. 

The  reaction  which  occurs  when  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  burnt  may  be  expressed  thus  : — 

CS2  + 3O0  = 2SO0  + COo. 

When  subjected  to  a pressure  of  about  three 
atmospheres,  sulphur  dioxide  gas  condenses  to  a 
liquid,  although,  immediately  the  pressure  is 
diminished,  the  liquid  returns  to  the  gaseous 
condition.  Liquefied  sulphur  dioxide  is  sold 
commercially  in  iron  or  glass  syphons,  and  should 
prove  very  useful  to  sanitarians.  Immediately 
the  cock  of  the  syphon  is  opened,  the  sulphurous 
oxide  rushes  out  in  the  form  of  gas  and  of  a fine 
spray. 

Chlorine  gas  is  sometimes  employed  for  disin- 
fecting, and  is  then  generally  obtained  by  pouring 
commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  i.e.,  “spirits  of 
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salts,”  upon  some  bleaching  powder  exposed  in  a 
saucer.  As  chlorine  gas  attacks  iron  bedsteads 
and  other  furniture,  it  can  only  be  used  in  certain 
cases. 

Eucalyptus  oil,  the  favourite  antiseptic  during 
the  recent  epidemics  of  influenza,  possessing 
genuine  antiseptic  properties,  and  being  volatile 
and  non-poisonous  in  small  quantities,  is  very 
valuable  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases  ; but  there  are  said  to  be  so  many  species 
of  the  eucalyptus  tree  that  do  not  yield  the  true 
antiseptic  oil,  and  the  sudden  and  great  demand 
for  it  has  led  to  such  extensive  adulteration,  that 
purchasers  should  take  every  precaution  to  obtain 
the  genuine  antiseptic  oil.  The  use  of  a sophis- 
ticated article,  especially  during  epidemics,  may 
lead  to  very  serious  consequences. 

The  eucalyptus  tree  is  much  grown  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  especially  in  malaria  districts, 
like  those  near  Rome,  because  the  tree  grows  so 
rapidly  that  it  absorbs  an  appreciable  amount  of 
moisture  from  the  ground ; and  the  exhalations 
from  the  leaves,  moreover,  purify  the  sur- 
rounding air  to  a certain  extent.  Eucalyptus  oil 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain  medicinal 
compounds,  both  for  internal  and  external  use;  it  is 
also  utilised  in  perfumes  and  for  scenting  soap. 

Common  camphor  is  a valuable  antiseptic 
obtained  from  the  Latirus  camphora,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  series  of  hydro-carbons 
termed  the  terpenes. 

Many  good  antiseptics  and  disinfectants  are 
completely  spoiled  by  being  mixed  with  some 
substance  which  neutralises  them.  Thus  in  some 
of  the  so-called  carbolic  acid  powders , the  basis  of 
the  material  being  lime,  a mixture  of  carbolate 
and  cresylate  is  formed  with  the  carbolic  acid, 
which  is  worthless  for  disinfecting. 

Sanitas  and  several  other  well-advertised  pre- 
parations have  undoubtedly  genuine  disinfecting 
or  antiseptic  properties,  as  the  case  may  be  ; but 
sanitary  inspectors  and  others  whose  duty  it  is  to 
constantly  use  and  recommend  disinfectants  and 
antiseptics  should  know  their  composition,  and 
thoroughly  understand  their  value  before  doing  so. 

Agreat  number  of  other  disinfectants  are  known, 
but  those  mentioned  above  are  among  the  most 
important. 

Experiments , Group  4. 

Qualitative  Examination  of  Air , Fog,  Sfc. 

1.  Aqueous  Vapour. — Nearly  fill  a clean,  dry 
tumbler  with  pieces  of  ice,  and  observe  the  fine 
mist  which  condenses  on  the  cold  outer  surface  of 
the  glass,  and  that  after  a time  drops  of  water  of 
considerable  size  trickle  down  the  outside  of  the 
tumbler. 

The  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  may  be  estimated 
quantitatively  by  drawing  a known  volume  of 
the  air  through  a U tube  containing  fragments 
of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  ascertaining  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  tube.  (Fig.  7.) 
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2.  Organic  Impurities. — Nearly  fill  a cylindrica. 
tube  (Fig.  8)  with  very  dilute  acid  potassium  per- 


and  draw  through  it  a large  volume  of  the  air  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  The  aspirator 
A may  be  filled  and  emptied  several  times  in 
order  to  draw  a large  quantity  of  air  through  the 
tube  B. 

As  in  the  case  of  water,  the  delicate  pink  colour 
will  fade  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  present. 

3.  Carbonic  Acid. — Nearly  fill  the  small  cylin- 
drical tube  shown  in  Fig.  8 with  clear  lime  water 
or  barium  hydrate  solution,  and  draw  air  through 
it  as  before.  A white  precipitate  will  gradually 
be  formed  if  carbonic  acid  is  present  in  the  air. 

4.  Ammonia. — -Draw  a large  volume  of  the  air 
through  some  distilled  water  contained  in  a 
cylindrical  tube  in  the  manner  described  above, 
and  ascertain  whether  any  ammonia  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  water,  by  means  of  Nessler  solu- 
tion (see  “ Examination  of  Water  ”). 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  — Moisten  some 
white  blotting-paper  with  some  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere  to  be 
tested  for  an  hour  or  two.  If  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  present  in  the  air,  the  paper  will 
become  brown.  All  air  should  be  quite  free  from 
this  impurity. 

6.  Sulphurous  acid,  like  ozone,  causes  white 
blotting  - paper  moistened  with  a solution  of 
potassium  iodide  and  starch  to  become  blue. 
Moisten  some  white  blotting-paper  with  these 
solutions  and  expose  it  to  the  air.  When  applying 
the  above  tests,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
percentage  amounts  of  impurities,  even  in  very 
unhealthy  air,  are  comparatively  very  small. 

Preservation  of  Food. 

The  putrefaction  of  food  is  caused  by  the 
deposition  in  or  upon  it  of  certain  organic  germs 
which  are  always  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  the  development  of  these  germs.  The 
germs,  however,  cannot  develop  or  act  unless 
moisture  is  present  and  the  temperature  is 
moderate. 

Hence  food  may  be  preserved  (1)  by  sealing  it 
out  of  contact  with  air  ; (2)  by  removing  all 
moisture  from  it ; or  (3)  by  keeping  it  at  a 
temperature  at  which  the  germs  are  incapable  of 
acting. 

1.  The  first  method  is  employed  in  the  case  of 
tinned  provisions.  To  preserve  meat,  the  meat  is 
placed  in  a tin  and  the  lid  then  soldered  down, 
leaving,  however,  a pin-hole  in  it  to  allow  steam 
and  air  to  escape.  The  tin  containing  the  meat 
is  then  heated  in  a solution  which  has  a higher 
boiling-point  than  water,  to  about  230°  F.  This 
treatment  sterilises  any  germs  and  causes  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  air  in  the  tin  to  be 
expelled  through  expansion.  While  still  hot  the 
pin-hole  in  the  cover  is  closed  with  solder,  and 
the  tin  is  thus  rendered  air-tight. 

2.  The  preservation  of  food  by  drying  it  is  a 
very  old  method.  It  is  seen  in  the  case  of  dried 
fruits  and  dried  South  American  beef.  It  was  a 
method  much  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

3.  The  third  method  is  that  most  employed 
at  the  present  time.  Refrigerated  meat  and  other 
food  travels  about  in  enormous  quantities  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  while  many  hundreds  of  tons 
of  ice  are  daily  employed  in  England  alone  for  the 
preservation  of  fish. 



GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Catholic  Church,  Kidsgrovf.,  Stafford- 
shire.— The  Catholic  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Kidsgrove,  has  just  been  carried  out  to 
the  designs  and  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Wm.  Sugden 
& Sons,  of  Leek.  The  west  gable  of  the  church 
is  its  salient  feature,  and  it  contains  a seven  light 
window,  almost  entirely  traceried,  the  two  central 
mullions  resting  upon  carved  corbels.  The  gable  is 
flanked  by  double  angle  pinnacles,  and  terminates 
in  a canopied  niche  cot  enshrining  a crowned  effigy 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  east  gable  is  occupied  by 
the  sanctuary  rose  window,  with  a full  central 
panel  for  the  figure  of  the  patron  saint.  The 
entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a stone  roofed 
porch  on  the  south  side.  The  church  itself  is 
divided  into  six  bays  with  three-light  windows,  tre- 
foil headed,  on  each  side,  placed  at  a considerable 
height  from  the  floor.  The  church  has  a spacious 
sanctuary  flanked  on  the  south  by  the  choir,  leading 
into  the  sacristy.  The  confessional  occupies  the 
angle  between  the  church  and  the  choir.  The 
sanctuary  roof  is  carried  by  carved  winged  angels. 
Internally  the  walls  are  faced  with  bastard  bricks, 
above  a dull  polished  wainscotting  of  Lequoia  wood. 
The  font  enclosure  and  the  seats  are  of  the  same 
wood  and  oak  similarly  treated.  The  floors  are  of 
oak  blocks  to  the  sanctuary,  and  red  wood  else- 
where. The  nave  is  lighted  by  sun-lights.  Externally 
the  walls  are  faced  with  Woodville  sand  stocks  with 
dressings  of  Sheen  and  Grinshill  stones,  and  the 


roofs  are  covered  by  Broseley  tiles.  The  altar  and 
reredos  are  in  Bath  stone  and  Staffordshire  alabaster, 
the  tabernacle  safe  door  being  enriched  by  repoussi 
brass  facings  representing  the  vine  and  corn  con- 
ventionalised. The  reredos  central  canopied  panel 
is  occupied  by  the  monstrance,  and  two  sculptured 
compartments  on  either  side,  one  filled  by  angels 
kneeling  with  outspread  wings,  with  tracery  above 
and  beneath.  Six  pedestals  divide  these  compart- 
ments prepared  to  receive  statues  of  the  saints.  The 
font,  which  is  octagonal  in  form,  is  moulded  and 
carved,  and  has  a cover  of  traceried  oak. 

Stone. — The  freehold  building  land  known  as  the 
Hill  House  Estate  in  the  parish  of  Stone  (Kent)  and 
consisting  of  about  20  acres  is  about  to  be  laid  out 
and  some  200  cottages  built  thereon  as  a model 
village  for  the  employes  of  the  cement  factories  and 
other  industries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  to  walk  some  three  or 
four  miles  to  their  homes.  The  scheme  includes 
also  some  eight  shops  and  larger  residences,  and  the 
owners,  Messrs.  Mathews  & Wyatt,  propose  to  give 
for  the  free  use  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  a village 
hall  and  institute  with  recreation  grounds  for  the 
children.  The  architects  and  surveyors  for  the 
works  are  Messrs.  Fryer  & Fitzgerald  of  London 
and  Bournemouth. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Penryn.— On  Tuesday 
last,  Dr.  J.  H.  Rigg,  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  opened  the  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Penryn,  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  4,000, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Trounson,  F.R.  I.B.A., 
of  Penzance.  The  new  building  is  Norman  in  style, 
and  the  principal  feature  of  the  front  is  the  colon- 
nade, entered  through  two  large  openings,  and  the 
three-light  window  over.  The  window  is  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Fouracre  & Co.,  of  Stonehouse. 
The  front  of  the  chapel  is  built  of  polished  Aberdeen 
and  gray  granite  facings,  cut  and  polished  by  Free- 
man & Co. , of  Penryn.  The  interior  of  the  chapel 
provides  seating  accommodation  for  450  worshippers. 
Its  dimensions  are  63  ft.  by  48,  and  the  distance 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  is  over  36  ft.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  chapel  there  has  been  erected 
an  oak  rostrum,  Early  English  in  style.  The  floor 
is  made  to  slope  from  the  front  to  back  about 
18  inches.  The  seating  is  of  pitch  pine  with  oak 
mouldings.  From  the  colonnade  the  gallery  is 
reached  without  interfering  with  the  body  of  the 
chapel.  The  gallery,  which  occupies  three  sides  of 
the  chapel,  is  built  to  accommodate  400.  By  day 
the  chapel  is  lighted  by  ten  large  circle-headed 
windows,  in  addition  to  the  three-light  window  in 
the  gable  end.  The  ceiling  was  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Sons,  of  London,  and  fixed  by 
Mr.  A.  Carkeek,  the  contractor,  of  Redruth.  On 
the  gallery,  floor  level,  behind  the  rostrum,  is  the 
organ  chamber,  designed  by  the  architect  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Messrs.  Hele  & Co.,  of  Plymouth.  On 
each  side  of  the  chamber  there  are  choir  practice 
and  book  rooms  and  a large  class-room  for  the  adult 
members  of  the  chapel.  Behind  the  chapel  on  the 
same  level,  and  immediately  underneath  the  organ 
chamber,  is  a ladies'  parlour,  measuring  26  ft.  by 
18  ft.  On  the  same  floor  are  the  ministers'  vestry 
and  ladies’  cloak-rooms.  Behind  the  chapel  build- 
ing itself  school  premises  have  been  erected.  They 
contain  on  the  ground  floor  an  institute  room  and 
four  large  class-rooms.  At  the  rear  there  are  lava- 
tories and  other  conveniences.  Wide  stairs  lead  to 
the  schoolroom,  the  length  of  which  is  63  ft.  by  24  ft. 
Adjoining  the  schoolroom  is  a tearoom.  The  area 
of  the  whole  building  site  is  about  12,000  ft. 

Proposed  Municipal  Buildings,  Bristol. — 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Town 
Council,  held  at  the  Council  House  on  Tuesday,  the 
following  report  from  the  Committee  on  Sites  for 
Municipal  Buildings  was  submitted  : — " The  Council 
will  remember  that  your  committee  were  appointed, 
on  October  11  last,  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
relative  area,  cost,  and  advantages  of  any  site  they 
might  deem  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  muni- 
cipal buildings.  Your  committee  report  that  in 
addition  to  the  accommodation  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  August  5 last — 
approved  by  the  Council  on  October  n last — to  be 
required  in  municipal  offices,  and  which  your  com- 
mittee consider  is  absolutely  necessary,  they  are  of 
opinion  it  is  desirable  that : — (1)  A picture  and  fine 
arts  gallery;  (2)  a hall  capable  of  seating  1,000 
persons  ; (3)  a banqueting  hall  capable  of  dining  100 
persons,  with  reception-rooms,  kitchens,  &c.  ; and  (4) 
a central  library,  reference  library,  and  reading-room 
be  provided  in  the  new  municipal  buildings.  Your 
committee  have  obtained  information  as  to  the  area 
of,  the  accommodation  provided  in,  and  the  cost  of 
the  municipal  buildings  in  several  of  the  larger 
boroughs  in  which  such  buildings  have  been 
recently  erected.  Your  committee  have  had  their 
attention  called  to  a number  of  sites,  but  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that,  before  further  con- 
sidering or  having  ground  plans  prepared  of  these  or 
any  sites,  they  should  visit  some  other  towns,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided in  these  municipal  buildings  ; and  they  are 
also  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  able  to  engage 
such  professional  assistance  as  they  may  think, 
expedient,  to  advise  them  upon  and  to  otherwise 
assist  them  in  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  required  to  report.  Your  committee 
therefore  recommend  that  they  be  authorised  to  visit 
other  towns  and  engage  such  professional  assistance 
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accordingly.”  After  a good  deal  of  discussion  had 
taken  place  relative  to  the  proposal  of  the  Committee 
that  they  should  be  empowered  to  visit  other  towns 
where  municipal  buildings  had  been  carried  out,  the 
report  was  received  and  the  last  paragraph  adopted. 

Pottery  Buildings,  Woodville,  Burton-on- 
Trent. — A large  new  slip  house  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Woodville,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  for 
Messrs,  Outram  & Co.,  earthenware  manufacturers, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr, 
R.  E.  Carpenter,  architect,  Burton-on-Trent.  The 
contract  for  the  builders'  work  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
J.  Varlow,  of  Burton,  and  those  for  the  engineers' 
works  to  Messrs.  Buxton  & Thornley,  of  Burton, 
and  Mr.  W.  Boulton,  of  Burslem. 

Harris  Free  Library,  Preston,— This  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  we  understand  it  is  intended 
to  open  the  building  this  summer.  The  pavements 
of  the  building  have  just  been  completed  by 
Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Patteson,  of  Manchester, 
on  a consistent  design  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
James  Hibbert,  of  Preston.  The  grand  staircase 
and  central  hall  on  the  ground  floor  are  laid  with  a 
combination  of  rouge  griotte,  dove,  black,  vert 
antique,  and  white-veined  marbles,  with  Hopton 
wood  stone.  The  pavements  of  the  principal  and 
upper  floors  are  in  Roman  mosaic,  the  borders 
chiefly  in  black  and  white  marbles,  and  the  centre  a 
mixture  of  rouge  Verona  and  Carrara  marbles. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — Besides  the  Meissonier  exhibition  at 
the  Georges  Petit  Gallery  next  month,  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  is  organising  another  in  which  works  not 
exhibited  or  engraved  will  be  seen,  especially  some 
bronzes  cast  after  Meissonier's  models,  his  bust  in 
marble  commissioned  from  M.  Saint-Marceau  for 
the  Institute,  the  medallion  in  bronze  by  M. 
Chaplain  for  his  tomb  at  Poissy,  and  the 
model  for  the  commemorative  monument  for 

the  Louvre  gardens,  by  M.  Antonin  MerciA 

M.  Jules  Guiffrey,  keeper  of  the  national 
archives,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Gobelins  manufactory  in  place  of  the  late  M. 
Gerspach.  He  is  a learned  and  well-known  writer  on 
art ; among  his  works  may  be  specially  mentioned 
his  biography  of  Van  Dyck  and  " Histoire  de  la 

Tapisserie." M.  Mayeux,  government  architect, 

and  designer  of  the  Venetian  masts  in  bronze  which 
adorn  the  Place  de  la  Rdpublique,  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  decorative  composition  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  place  of  the  late  M. 

Galland. By  a decree  of  the  President  of  the 

Republic,  Mr.  George  Donaldson,  member  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
created  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for 
services  rendered  to  art  in  France.  Mr.  Donaldson 
was  vice-president  of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  1889 
exhibition. The  forty-three  designs  sent  in  com- 

petition for  the  Hdtel  Boucicaut  are  on  exhibition  at 

the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris. The  "Union 

liberate  des  artistes  Franfais  ” is  to  open  its  second 
exhibition  in  May,  in  the  central  dome  of  the  Champ 

de  Mars. At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  the 

Labarre  competition  (subject,  a “ Palais  de  Justice  ") 
has  just  been  decided  in  favour  of  M.  Olivier,  pupil 

of  MM.  Daumet,  Girault,  and  EsquiA The 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  just  commis- 
sioned from  M.  F alguiere  a statue  of  the  Republic 
to  be  placed  in  the  French  section  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition.  'I  he  sculptor  has  engaged  to 
deliver  the  statue,  finished  in  plaster,  in  two  months. 

At  the  town  of  St.  Flour  (Cantal)  a competition 

has  been  opened  for  a monumental  hotel  intended 

as  a Mairie  and  a savings  bank  for  the  town. 

The  Rouen  Museum  has  acquired  the  portrait  of 
Delacroix  by  Ggricault ; the  only  portrait,  it  appears, 
which  the  celebrated  author  of  the  " Raft  of  the 

Medusa"  is  ever  known  to  have  painted. The 

Town  Council  of  M6zi£res  has  decided  that  the 
statue  of  Bayard,  the  model  of  which  has  been  just 
finished  by  the  sculptor,  M.  Croisy,  shall  be  erected 
in  the  middle  of  a new  square  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  the  town. M.  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  the  painter, 

has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Ecole  Nationale 
des  Beaux  Arts  at  Toulouse,  in  place  of  M.  Garipuy 
recently  deceased.  M.  Labade  has  been  appointed 

Conservator  of  the  Museum  in  the  same  town. 

The  Soci<$t6  Acad6mique  de  l'Architecture  of  Lyons 
has  awarded  a gold  medal  to  M.  Armbruster,  a 
silver-gilt  medal  to  M.  Montaland,  and  a bronze 
medal  to  M.  Debry.  M.  Armbruster  was  the  author 
of  a very  original  design  for  a sundial,  illustrated  in 

the  Builder  of  April  5,  1890. M.  de  Mar  fay  has 

been  appointed  Commissary-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Lyons,  which  is  to  take  place 

in  1894. The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of 

46,  of  M.  Bouillot,  member  of  the  Socigtd 
Centrale  des  Architectes,  and  the  author  of 'some 
important  works  on  Paris,  as  well  as  of  the  re- 
construction, in  the  style  of  Louis  XIII.,  of 
the  remarkable  chateau  of  Montry,  in  which 
the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1871  were 

exchanged. We  learn,  at  the  last  moment,  that 

the  Senate  has  determined,  by  a large  majority,  to 
institute  a competition  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Opera  Comique  at  Paris.  This  is  very  satisfactory, 
considering  the  universal  wish  expressed  by  the 
architectural  societies,  both  of  Paris  and  the 
provinces, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  House  of  Commons. — The  question  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  regard  to  sitting  accommodation  for  its 
Members,  has  again  come  to  the  front.  In  the 
words  of  the  Spectator,  "the  intensity  of  the 
Pflyu  struggles,  and  the  growing  keenness  of 
Members,  is  rendering  the  want  of  accommodation 
in  the  House  more  than  ever  a burning  question.” 
Our  contemporary  advocates  the  enlargement  of  the 
present  House  by  making  it  broader  by  three  rows 
of  benches  on  each  side,  and  longer  by,  say,  20  ft. 
It  does  not  venture  to  give  details  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  enlargement  could  be  effected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Speaker  deprecates  any  proposal  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  Commons’  chamber,  con- 
tending that  the  chamber  is  quite  large  enough  for 
the  average  attendance  of  working  Members,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  enlarge  it  would  spoil  it 
acoustically.  It  seems  to  be  only  on  "show" 
occasions  that  any  inconvenience  is  felt.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  of  course,  has  a scheme  of  his  own, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  William  H.  White,  in  an  article 
in  the  current  number  of  th eR.I.B.A.  Journal. 

Free  Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall.— 
Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  their  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  programme  of  free  lectures  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  commencing  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  as  stated  in  our  advertising  pages  and 
calendar  of  meetings. 

. The  English  Iron  Trade. — But  little  change 
is  to  be  recorded  in  the  English  iron  trade,  and  the 
majority  of  the  leading  districts  report  a limited 
demand  in  both  crude  and  finished  material. 
Prices  generally  are  barely  upheld,  and  in  a few 
instances  lower  rates  have  been  accepted.  The  tin- 
plate branch,  however,  shows  a further  improve- 
ment in  demand.  The  allied  industries,  such  as 
engineering  and  shipbuilding,  are  still  in  a dull  con- 
dition. The  coal  trade  remains  dull. — Iron. 
Railway  Rates  and  the  Building  Trades. 
Last  week  the  Nottingham  Master  Builders 
Association  unanimously  passed  the  following  re- 
solution, coupled  with  the  request  that  the  Secretary 
would  send  copies  to  the  railway  companies  serving 
the  town : — 

That  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Masters  Builders' 
Association  of  Nottingham,  held  Thursday,  February  9, 
i893,  protests  most  strongly  against  the  unwarrantable  in- 
crease of  railway  rates  to  the  building  trades,  and  respect- 
fully requests  the  various  companies  serving  the  town  and 
district  to  bring  the  rates  back  to  such  levels  as  will  be  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  the  trades  referred  to.” 

" An  Archaeologist’s  Unexpected  Wealth.  " 

—Referring  to  the  paragraph  under  this  heading  in 
our  issue  for  February  4,  Miss  Mary  A.  Way, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  says,  in  a letter 
to  the  Spectator,  that  the  story  of  her  father  having 
had  a fortune  left  to  him  under  the  singular  circum- 
stances mentioned  by  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  is  without 
foundation.  In  an  editorial  note  appended  to  the 
letter  it  is  suggested  that  the  story  is  applicable  to 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  the  father  of  Mr.  Albert  Way. 

Fall  of  a Church  Tower  near  Kendal.— 
According  to  the  Leeds  Mercury  the  work  of  building 
a new  church  at  Setside,  near  Kendal,  has  come  to 
sudden  termination.  The  building  of  the  masonry 
..■as  progressing  satisfactorily,  when,  on  the  8th  inst. , 
half  of  the  tower  fell  to  the  ground,  through  the  big 
arch  pressing  out  the  buttress  at  the  north  side.  One 
side  and  end  of  the  tower  have  gone  to  the  founda- 
tion, and  some  of  the  standing  portion  is  shattered. 
The  falling  tower  has  carried  with  it  a portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  church.  The  tower  had  reached  a height 
of  over  40  ft. 

Architectural  Association  : Discussion  Sec- 
tion.—The  seventh  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Association  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  15th  inst.,  the  chairman,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Beale,  presiding.  A racy  and  suggestive  paper  on 
the  subject  of  "Domestic  Stoves  and  Ranges  " was 
read  by  Mr.  Edward  Greenop.  The  opinions 
advanced  provoked  a lively  discussion,  which  was 
vigorously  opened  by  Mr.  C,  H.  Brodie,  and  was 
sustained  by  a large  number  of  the  members 
present.  The  subject  of  draughts  in  rooms  in  con- 
nexion with  the  question  of  independent  air  supply  to 
stoves  received  particular  attention,  and  many  useful 
hints  were  contributed.  It  was  announced  that  the 
subject  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Clark's  paper  at  the  next 
meeting  is  to  be  " Hints  on  Town  Houses,"  instead 
of  that  announced  in  the  syllabus,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  interest  of  the  subject  would 
attract  a large  attendance. 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association.  — The 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Sanitary  Assurance  Association  was  held  on  Monday 
the  13th  inst.,  at  the  offices,  No.  5,  Argyll-street  W 
Surgeon-General  Cornish,  C.  I.  E. , F.  R.  C.  S. , Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Mr.  Joseph  Hadley,  Secretary, 
read  the  annual  report,  which  referred  to  the  work 
of  the  Council  in  promoting  the  Sanitary  Registra- 
tion of  Buildings  Bill,  and  stated  that  Mr.  R. 
Biddulph  Martin,  M.  P. , had  undertaken  the  charge 
of  the  measure  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  report 
was  adopted. 


submitted  the  findings  of  the  various  committees  in 
reference  to  the  proposal  to  insert  in  the  form  of 
offer  for  city  contracts  a declaration  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  execution  of  these,  contractors  shall  pay  the 
standard  recognised  rate  of  wages,  or  such  wages  as 
are  generally  accepted  as  fair  in  the  trade.— Mr. 
Sloan  moved  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Clean- 
ing and  Lighting  Committee  be  the  finding  of  the 
Council— namely,  that  the  insertion  of  any  declara- 
tion such  as  that  recommended  would  be  an  un- 
warrantable attempt  to  interfere  with  the  security  of 
contracts  by  importing  into  them  a dangerous  and 
contentious  principle.— Mr.  Cranston  seconded.— 
Mr.  Mackenzie  said  it  seemed  from  the  findings  of 
the  different  committees  that  the  matter  could  not  be 
very  well  understood  by  them.  He  moved,  accord- 
ingly, " That  the  whole  matter  of  the  city  contracts 
be  remitted  to  a special  committee  to  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances,  and  report  on  an  early  day  to 
the  Council." — After  much  discussion,  which  turned 
on  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  declaration, 
Bailie  Steel  proposed  an  amendment  to  remit  to  the 
Lord  Provost's  Committee  to  define  the  terms  of  the 

proposed  declaration,  and  Mr.  Pollard  seconded. 

A vote  was  taken  on  this  amendment  by  itself,  with 
the  result  that  the  amendment  was  carried  by  18 
votes  against  17.— Mr.  Sloan  asked  if  the  division 
had  the  effect  of  shelving  his  motion  ?— The  Lord 
Provost  replied  in  the  affirmative.— Subsequently,  on 
the  motion  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mitchell 
Thomson,  the  standing  orders  were  suspended  and 
the  whole  matter  of  the  city  contracts  was  remitted 
to  the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  to  inquire  into  all 
the  circumstances  and  report  to  the  Council. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  17. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures /or  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  on  “ Sanitary  Building  Construction  " 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Howard  Lectures).— Professor  \V.  C. 
Unwin  on  The  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power 
from  Central  Stations.”  VI.  8 p.m. 

Monday,  February  20. 

Royal  Academy  0/  Arts.—  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  “The 
Sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum."  III.  8 p.m 
Surveyors' Institution.— Mr.  G.  M.  Freeman  on  “The 
Arbitration  Act,  1889.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Professor  J.  A. 
Fleming,  M.A  F.R.S.,  on  “The  Practical  Measurement 
of  Alternating  Electric  Currents.”  IV.  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  H.  V. 
Lanchester  on  “ Colour  Decoration.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  21. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Further  discussion  on 
Ur.  Edward  Hopkinson  s paper,  on."  Electrical  Railwavs  " 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Applied  Art  Section).— Mr.  T.  R. 
Spence  on  Wall  Papers  and  Stencilling."  8 p.m 
Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  W.  H.  Corfield  on  “Sanitary  Appliances." 
0 pan. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  S.  Henbest 
Capper,  M.A.,  on  “The  Monks  and  their  Abbeys." 
8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  22. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall.  — Professor  T.  M. 
Ihomson  on  "The  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials  : 
J^gments  and  Protective  Agents.”  8 p.m.  (Admission 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— Mr.  George  Farren 
1 Some  Dimensions  of  Units.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  February  23. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— Mr.  W.  M. 
Mordey  on  Testing  Alternators."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

D™(ee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Mr.  A.  Macpherson 
n Ibeories  of  Architectural  Proportion.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  February  24. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  A.  E.  Street  on  “In- 
dividuality and  Originality  in  Art."  7.30  p.m. 

,/nSJit?,iion  °S  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth  on  “The  Methods  usually  adopted 
m Devon  and  Cornwall  for  Dressing  China-clay  and  Tin- 
ore."  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Dr.  Edward  Hopkinson  on  “Elec- 
trical Railways."  9 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke  on  “Details  of  Plumbers'  Work.” 

8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  25. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  Coleman-street  Buildings,  Moor- 
gate-street,  by  permission  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Tohn 
Belcher.  3 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Annual  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  S S C 
Library. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  and  the  Con- 
tract System. — A meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council  was  held  on  the  7th  inst. , Lord  Provost 
Russell  presiding.  The  Lord  Provost’s  Committee 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
j, 243.— Paving  : T.  Bretherton.— This  invention  relate 
to  improvements  in  paving  roads,  or  the  like,  and  consist 
of  a so-called  “iron-crete"  pavement,  formed  of  sma 
blocks  of  cast-iron  filled  in  with  concrete,  pitch,  and  othe 
suitable  material.  When  laid  between  tramway  lines  i 
prevents  the  wearing  down  at  each  side,  as  is  the  case  will 
wood  or  stone  paving.  It  is  specially  constructed  to  pre 
vent  the  slipping  of  horses,  and  considerably  reduces  th 
noise  of  traffic.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  will  stand  th. 
ordinary  wear  of  main  roads  for  fifteen  years  without  re 
placing. 

66.— Ventilation  : H.  S.  Simestcr.— This  specificatioi 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 

Roscrca  (Ireland) 

Union  

Leyton  Loc.  Bd 

Brechin  (Scotland) 

Police  Com 



loot.  75/.  50/.  

si- 

Mar.  9 
April  25 

•Board  Offices  and  Technical  Institute  .. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


New  Staircase  and  various  Alterations, 
Oddfellows'  Hall,  W 
Extension  of  Sewer  . . . 

Chapel,  Alierdovey  . . . 


Alterations  and  Additions  to  Dwelling. 

house,  Bellabeg,  Strathdon,  N.B 

Broken  and  Unbroken  Road  Material, 


Quarrying  and  Carting  Road  Metal  . . . 

Iron  Bridge  (two  openings)  

•Koadinaking  and  Paving  Works 


d Sun- 


's Stor 


Engineer': 

Re-construction  of  Brick  Sewers, 
and  Richmond-roads  (1,400  yds.) 
Construction  and  Re-construction  o( 
Sewers,  Tindall-street,  &c. . . . 

Road  Works.  Road  Metal,  Ac.  . 

Twelve  Cottages,  Calragh 

Street-making,  &c.  Livingstone-s 
New  Road,  Footway.  Ac.  including 

Masonry  of  Bridge,  Fencing,  Ac 

Paving  (170  yds.),  Tar-paving  (1,000  yds.), 


Dressed-coping  (959  yds.),  Wrought-iroi 

Railings,  Ac 

Greengrocer's  Warehouse  at  the  Marke 

Six  Houses,  Bradford 

Enlargement  of  School  Buildings,  Glantoi 


Alterations  and  Additions  to  Cottage  a 
Sewering.  Levelling.  Paving.  Ac.  (on< 


Road  Metal.  Flags.  Kerl 
•Enlargement  of  School  . 
•Works  and  Materials  ... 


•Road  Materials 

Model  Lodging-house 

Retort  House.  Coal  Store.  &c 

Additions.  Alterations.  Ac.  to  Workhouse- 

Granite.  Ac.  (1.500  tons) 

•Flower  Pots.  Seed  Pans,  Ac 

•ply  of  Materials.  &c 

face  Water  Drain  

Stables.  Stores.  Ac.  Bideford 

Timber.  Bricks.  Cement.  Ac 

Two  Houses.  Booth.  Halifax  

Dwelling-house.  Cark-in-Cartmcl  

Three  Dwelling-houses,  l.urgan 

Construction  of  Electric  Lighting  Stati 


•iurlac 


Public  Cor 


Dwi 


N.B.  . 


Workshop.  Eittings.  Ac 

Road  Metal.  Channelling.  Setts.  A*c. 

School  Buildings.  Spalding  

Road  Works.  Ac 

Setts.  Kerbs.  Hags.  Ac 

anglit  iron  Roofs  at  Electric  Lighting 


Statioi 


Wat. 


La 


r Mains,  3 in  by  1 in.  (940  yds.)  and 


Bridge  (Iron  and  Masonry).  Lough  (.an 
Granite  and  Limestone  Road  Materials 
(Broken  and  Unbroken),  Bamber 
Bridge,  Lane! 

Flags,  Bricks,  A< 

Steel  Rails,  Ac.. 


Broken  'Granil 


: (ii.fco 


tons).  B 


an.  Lim 


Free  Library,  Technical  School,  Ac 

Construction  of  a Timber  Wharf,  Ac. 

Queen's  Island 

Enlargement  of  Gasholder  to  4-Iift 

•School  Buildings,  Plashet 

•Road-making  Materials 


‘Steam  Road  Rollers,  Water-v; 


i,  Carts, 


By  whom  Required. 


Amersham  Union  . 


Workington  Corp. . . 
Sheffield  Town  Cot 
T.  Wilcox 


Keswick  Local  Board 
Committees  of  English 
Presbyterians  


Mr.  Wattie  

Warwickshire  C.  C.  . 


Bury  Corporation  

Glasgow  Corporation 
Com.  of  Sewers  (City 

Midlothian  C.  C 

Lyons  Prefecture  .... 
Hammersmith  Vestry 


Cardiff  C 


rpora- 


North  Dublin  Union.. 
Birkenhead  Corp.  . . . 
Nantyglo  and  Blaina 
Local  Board 


Andover  Town  Coun. 


Clanton  and  Shawdon 

School  Board 

Andover  U.S  A 


Manchester  Corp.  . 
Salisbury  U.S.  A.  . 


Hoole  (Cheshire)  L.  B. 

Dagenham  Sell.' Bd.".' 
St.  Mary  (Islington) 

Vestry 

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works 
Salford  Corporation  . . 


do. 


Wood  Green  Loc.  Bi 
do. 

R.  Dyraond  A Son  . 

r.r  VamniiHi  T r 


Burton  - upon  - Tr 
^Town  Council  ... 


Warwick  School  Bd. 
Bacup  Town  Council 
National  Schools  Com. 
Stockport  Corp 


Walton-le-Dale  Local 


Bacup  Town  Council 
Bombay.  Baroda,  A 
Central  India  Ry... 


Belfast  Harbour  Com. 
Rotherham  Twn  Coun 
East  HaraSch.  Bd.  .. 
Kingston-upon-T  i.ames 

' S 


Architect,  Surveyor 


W.  Hodgson.. 
R.  Davies 


J.  Willmot 

J.  Cartwright  . 


G.  Stevens. ... 
A.  Purkess  .. 
F.  S.  Button . . 

do. 

A.  Sharp  — 


Purkess  . 
J.  Allison  . . . 
J.  C.  Botham 


C.  J.  Gun^on  

R.  T.  Hoskway 

J.  W.  Cockrill  

Petty  A Ives 


G.  Mitchell  . 
F.  H.  Moore. 
Mr.  Wilson  . 


J.  Atkinson 


F.  L.  Ramsdcn  . 
J.  Hcseltlne 


G.  F.  L.  Giles  . 
C.  B.  Newton  . 
R.  L.  Curtis  . 


Official  

H.  Richards.. 


C 0 NT  R AC  T S — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Alterations North-Western  Hospital. 

•Painting  Work,  do 

Additions  to  Municipal  Buildings 

Pavilion  and  Nurses'  Annexe  at  Hospital 

Bank  Premises.  Pontypool  

Lecture  Hall,  Leeds  


Widening,  Kerbing,  Channelling,  Ac. 

(three  roads) 

Mansion  House.  Corskellie,  Rolhiemay, 

N.B 

Street  Works  and  Construction  (eight 

streets) 

Flagging.  Crossing,  Channel 
Gas  Mains  ‘ ‘ r'- 


Gas  Mains,  20  in.  1 
Relief  Offices.  Ac. 
Wrought -iron  Roof.  Ac. 

Hgremont  

•Works  and  Materials  


:d  and  Gored  (800  yds.) 
(900  yds.)  . 


•Materials  for  Fire  Brigade  Station, 
•Additions  to  Stores.  Eritli 


Retort  Setting  and  Various  Works  . 


Sluice  Gates.  Marne  and  Saone  Canal 
Filter  Chamber  and  various  Water  Supply 

Lock  Gates  (three  pairs).  Blackwall  . 


Broken  Granite,  Flints.  Sand,  Ac.  Bedford 
Broken  and  Unbroken  Granite,  Kerbs, 

Setts,  Flags,  Ac 

School  Buildings,  Caretaker's  House,  Ac. 


Road  Metal,  A-c 

Granite.  Road  Metal.  A.  , 


Done  a 


•Supply  of  Materials 

*'-v  .1..  . - V :• 

•Wood  Paving  Work- 

•Making-up  ami  Paving  Roads  , 
Road  Materials.  Pipes.  Ac 


Town  Offices.  Ac 

•Additions.  S.  W.  Hospital 

•Paving  Works  

Bessemer  Steel  Ralls  (6.240  tons).  Sleepers. 


Ac. 


Road  Metal.  Grave!.  Ac. 

Residence.  Cleckheaton 
Public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  Southwark 

Hoad  Works.  Ac 

•Works  and  Materials 
•Sewer  Road  Works 
•Alterations  to  Workhon- 


Dram.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac 
Sludging  Waterloo  Lake.  Koundhay  Park 
•Alterations  and  Additions  to  Workhouse 
•Wrought-iron  Fencing  . . 

Granite,  Road  Metal.  Ac. 
of  Cemetery 

-il  V Sn 


nd  Salfoi 


Three  Terrace  Houses,  Harrogate  

Additions,  Ac.  to  Hightield  House. 

Castleford 

Detached  Villa  Residence,  Rushbrook, 


Co.  ( 


Temporary 
Five  House 

Road  Metal,  

Drainage  of  Land  (800  acres)  South 
Yorkshire  . . . 

Road  Metal,  Ac. 


Stand  (2,00c 
Peterborough.. 


people) 


Supply  and  Erection  of  Wat 


School 


filter-bed  Tank,  Boundary  Wall,  Ac. 

Retorts.  Fire-bricks.  Ac 

Retorts.  Fire-bricks,  Fire-clay.  Ac... 
Additions  and  Alterations  to  S'* 

Buildings.  New  Barnet 

Additions  to  Elton  Fold  Mills,  Bury 

Two  Semi-detached  Houses,  Burley-in- 

Wharfedale  

Construction  of  March  Dyke,  Birkcnshaw 


nstruction  of  March  Dyke, 
and  Woodbank.  Linlithgow 

•New  Offices.  Bradford  


Met.  Asys.  Bd.  ... 


do. 


Carlisle  Corporation 
Derby  Corporation  . . 
London  A Prov.  Bank 
Committee  of  Eldon 
Wesleyan  Church  . . 


Poole  Town  Council 


West  Hartlepool  Corp. 


Market  Harborough 

Brighouse  Local  Board 
East  Preston  Union 


Wallasey  Local  Board 
Hornsey  Local  Board 
Brentford  Loc.  Bd.  . . 


H.  A.  Hill 

T.  de  Courcy  Meade 
J.  H.  Strachan 


Guildford  Gas  Light  A 

Coke  Co 

Hautc-Marne  Prefect. 


Official  .... 
J.  O.  Cook.. 


Paignton  Local  Board 
West  India,  A London 
A India  Joint  Docks 

Committee 

Bedfordshire  C.  C 


Ramsbottom  Loc.  Bd. 
Hedworth,  Monkton, 
A Jarrow  U.  D.  Sell. 

Board  

Hardmgstone  (North- 
ants)  Local  Board  . . 
Lower  Strafforth  and 
Tickill  Highway  Bd. 
Borough  of  St  ’ ' 


do. 


Vestry  of  St.  Leonard. 

Shoreditch 

I.ittlehampton  Loc.  B. 
Met.  Asylums  Board.. 
Bethnal  Green  Vestry 


S.  Pearson  A Son  — 
Salisbury  Highway  Bd. 

J.  G Mowat 

Vestry  of  St.  Saviour's 
Wigton  Highway  Bd. 
Hendon  Local  Board 


Petworth  Union  . . . 
Met.  Asylums  Boar 
Hanwell  Loc.  Bd  . 
Leeds  Corp 


>ty< 

East  Retford  T.C 

Enfield  Burial  Board 

York  Corporation 

Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Rly.  Co 

E.  Miller 


. T.  Hughes 

Hwy."  Bd. 


Golcar  (Huddersfield] 
Conservative  Club  . . 
Paisley  Water  Com.  .. 
Dewsbury  T.C 


By  whom  Required. 


Tenders 

delivered. 


Pennington  A Biidgen 


W.  FI.  Smith 

R.  J.  Harrison 

Seward  A Thomas. . 


G.  F.  Danby 

J.  Elford 

Ross  & Macbeth.. 


F.  Armitage ..’... 

J.  Parkinson 

R.  S.  Hyde  


do. 


A.  Ramsden 

'J.  P.  Norrington.. 
W.  Sykes  , 

Official  

H.  Howard  

T.  W.  Aldwinckle 
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relates  to  an  improved  automatic  apparatus  for  governing 
the  flow  of  air,  cleansing  the  air,  and  for  evaporating 
fluids.  It  consists  of  air  chambers  fitted  with  diaphragms, 
cones,  and  flaps,  variously  centred,  and  in  some  cases  with 
a balance  adjustable  by  sliding  rack,  screw,  or  wedge. 
The  diaphragms,  cones,  and  flaps  may  be  of  gauze,  wire, 
or  other  material.  It  also  consists  of  tubes  or  other  appa- 
ratus formed  of  porous  or  fibrous  absorbent  conducting 
material,  or  tubes  or  other  apparatus  clothed  or  hung  in  or 
outside,  or  both,  with  porous  or  fibrous  absorbent  conduct- 
ing material,  for  evaporating  fluids  to  cool,  disinfect,  or 
perfume  the  air.  The  clothing  or  hanging  is  made  to  dip 
into  a well  holding  the  fluid  to  be  evaporated.  Any  part  of 
the  apparatus  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  arrangement 
for  evaporating  fluids. 

590. — Wood  Decoration  : A.  JVardrop.— This  in- 
vention relates  to  a method  of  ornamenting  and  decorating 
wood  and  other  substances.  On  the  surface  to  be  decorated 
is  traced,  in  any  convenient  manner,  the  required  design. 
A metallic  tool  of  the  required  shape  and  size,  and  provided 
with  a suitable  handle,  is  then  heated  moderately,  and  with 
this  such  portions  of  the  design  as  are  not  desired  to  be 
very  deep  are  burnt  out.  Other  parts  that  are  desired  to 
be  deeper  may  be  burnt  out  with  the  same  or  a similar  tool 
more  highly  heated.  After  the  burning  has  been  completed, 
the  surface  is  rubbed,  or  brushed,  to  remove  all  superfluous 
matter,  and  is  then  painted  over  with  bitumen  and  benzo- 


line in  solution.  If  necessary,  or  desirable,  all  the  surface 
that  has  not  been  burnt  may  be  stained  of  the  required 
colour.  The  design  is  then  painted  in  with  the  necessary 
oil  colours,  mixing  up  with  the  same  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  terebine.  If  preferable,  the  outline  of  the 
design  inay  be  traced  with  black  or  other  paint,  mixed  also 
with  an  excess  of  terebine.  When  all  is  thoroughly  dry 
and  hard,  it  is  generally  expedient  to  polish  the  surface 
with  French  polish. 

2,161. — Ventilators  : A.  IV.  Kcrs/taw. — The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  produce  an  improved  exhaust  ventilator 
for  buildings,  ships,  railway  carriages,  sewers,  chimneys, 
&c.  It  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  three  or  more  con- 
centric series  of  fixed  deflectors,  or  baffle-plates,  arranged 
hit  and  miss,  so  that  the  opening  or  openings  in  anyone 
series  shall  be  opposite  the  deflectors  in  the  next  inner  or 
outer  series.  A movable  cover  to  the  shaft  of  the  ventilator 
may  be  adapted  for  ships,  actuated  to  rise  and  fall  on  a 
central  spindle,  or  by  any  other  ordinary  mechanical  con- 
trivance. The  various  deflectors  may  be  spherical,  conical, 
cylindrical,  or  a modification  or  combination  of  all  these. 
This  patent  is  a modification  of  patent  No.  2,116  of  1882. 

2,899. — Concrete  Walls  : T.  Potter. — This  patent 
refers  to  an  improved  appliance  for  building  monolithic 
concrete  walls.  The  inventor  employs  standards  or  guides 
of  angle  iron  or  steel,  rivetted  together,  and  with  a pad  of 
wood  or  metal  between.  Through  this  pad  are  placed  flat  bars 


of  iron  or  steel,  called  “ wall  gauges,”  and  which  have  a 
series  of  holes.  Wall  cramps  are  also  used  made  of  bar 
iron,  with  holes  at  each  end,  through  which  are  passed 
bolts,  having  a series  of  pin  holes  to  regulate  the  thickness 
of  the  intended  walls.  Angle,  or  other  iron  stays,  or  struts 
are  used  to  keep  the  standards  or  guides  in  position 
Angles  of  walls  are  formed  with  wood  fixed  to  the  standards, 
with  iron  wedge  clips. 

2,964. — Stone  Working:  M.  M.  Kaun. — This  inven 
tion  has  reference  to  an  improved  apparatus  for  use  in 
working  stone  with  abrasive  grinding  material,  and  is  used 
in  combination  with  the  machine  employed.  A tank  is 
provided  containing  the  grinding  material.  An  elevated 
distributor  is  located  above  the  tank,  and  an  injector  leads 
thereto.  The  injector  comprises  a vertical  supplypipe,andan 
eduction  pipe  is  arranged  substantially  in  line  with  the  supply 
pipe,  and  is  provided  with  an  intensifying  neck,  tapering 
in  regular  lines,  and  without  recesses  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  grinding  material.  A steam  supply  nozzle  extends  into 
the  eduction  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  the  material. 
Suitable  slide  gates  are  arranged  within  the  distributor, 
and  within  the  pipes  leading  therefrom,  and  serve  to  control 
the  openings  in  the  pipes,  these  slide  gates  having  a flat 
bearing  face  and  bevelled  edges.  Suitable  bevelled  guides 
cover  the  edges  of  the  bevelled  edges. 

3,^66. — Sewer  Pipes:  D.  G. _ A ndrew. — This  is  an  in- 
vention relating  to  the  construction  of  an  expanding  appli- 
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ance  adapted  to  be  placed  in  the  interior  of  drain  and 
other  pipes  when  being  laid,  so  as  to  hold  them  in  position 
while  the  joint  is  being  run  ; also  adapted  to  be  placed  in 
the  pipes  to  stop  or  dam  them  in  any  required  point  in 
searching  for  leaks,  &c.  It  consists  of  an  indiarubber  ring, 
to  be  expanded  by  means  of  a frame  having  a number  of 
jointed  arms  mounted  on  a central  rod  in  such  a manner 
that  when  the  appliance  is  placed  in  position  by  turning  a 
screw  the  jointed  arms  are  moved  outwards,  so  as  to 
expand  the  ring  and  press  it  against  the  interior  peri- 
pheries of  the  pipe,  where  they  butt,  thus  covering  the 
joint  while  the  cement  is  being  run  round  the  exterior  of 
the  pipes.  When  the  appliance  is  to  be  used  for  stopping 
or  damming  a pipe,  one  end  or  side  of  the  ring  is  covered 
in  by  any  suitable  flexible  waterproof  fabric. 

3,778. — Roofing  Clip:  J.  T.  Astcn. — This  invention  re- 
lates to  a clip  for  holding  and  fixing  slates  or  tiles  when  used 
to  repair  roofs,  andjis  intended  to  snpersede  the  metal  strips 
now  in  use.  It  consists  of  a strip  of  any  suitable  metal, 
such  as  zinc  or  galvanised  iron.  In  one  end  of  this  strip  is 
pressed  up,  formed,  or  attached  a lip  standing  sufficiently 
proud  of  the  strip  to  receive  a slate  or  tile.  Near  the  other 
end  of  the  strip  are  holes  for  the  fixing  of  the  nails. 

4-5.53-  — Portland  Cement4:  J.  IV.  Knights.  — In 
burning  the  material  used  in  making  Portland  cement,  the 
object  is  to  obtain  a hard  clinker  which  will  not  fall  to  dust 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Any  dust  formed  in  the 
kilns  seriously  diminishes  the  strength  of  the  cement.  To 
prevent  this  the  inventor  uses  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium),  which  is  placed  in  the  kiln  with  the  raw  material 
and  the  fuel  in  layers, — a layer  of  fuel,  a layer  of  raw 
cement,  and  a sprinkling  of  salt,  and  so  on.  During  the 
heating  of  the  kiln  the  salt  is  absorbed  by  the  cement,  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  dust.  If  the  salt  is  incorporated 
with  the  raw  material,  instead' of  being  sprinkled  in  the 
kiln,  it  will  not  produce  the  same  effect.  Chloride  of 
potassium  may  be  used  instead  of  chloride  of  sodium  with 
the  same  effect. 

5,390.— Paving  Bricks  : J.  Hamblet,  jun.— This 
invention  consists  in  making  the  frog,  indentj  pattern,  or 
puckered  surface,  forming  the  tread  of  the  brick  on  both 
faces  of  it,  instead  of  only  on  one  face  as  in  paving  bricks 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  so  that  the  brick  can  be  laid  with 
either  treading  face  upwards,  and  when  one  of  the  faces  is 
worn  the  brick  can  be  inserted,  so  as  to  bring  its  unworn 
treading  face  uppermost,  and  relaid  in  that  position.  The 
treading  surface  is  made  by  pressure  after  the  brick  has 
been  moulded. 

11,891. — Saws:  IV.  and  C.  Junge. — This  inventor 
provides  band  and  similar  saws,  having  on  one  or  both 
sides  channels  designed  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  waste 
directly  behind  the  saw.  These  channels  extend  in  a 
straight  or  curved  line  from  the  front  edge  of  the  teeth 
obliquely  to  the  back  of  the  blade.  At  the  front  part  of  the 
teeth  they  are  deepened,  so  as  to  form  the  teeth  with  sharp 
edges  for  cutting  the  sides  of  the  kerf,  whilst  they  are  pre- 
ferably widened  a little  towards  the  back  of  the  blade  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  waste.  Along  the  channels  are 
ribs  of  any  desired  section,  the  front  part  of  which  is  gene- 
rally undercut,  and  is  sharpened  to  cut  the  base  of  the 
kerf.  Either  of  the  two  cutting  edges  of  each  tooth  may 
be  straight  or  curved,  and  form  any  desired  angle  with  the 
other.  According  as  the  channels  are  formed  on  one  side, 
or  on  both  sides  of  the  blade,  the  saw  will  cut  one  smooth 
and  one  comparatively  rough  surface,  which  is  required  for 
certain  classes  of  work,  or  two  smooth  surfaces.  In  the 
former  case  the  edge  for  cutting  the  base  of  the  kerf  has 
also  to  cut  one  side  of  the  latter,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
sufficiently  undercut  to  effect  this  purpose. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
January  23. — 1,404,  J.  Merrill,  Automatic  Flushing 
Syphons.— 1,410,  E.  Lea,  Hinges.— 1,418,  E.  Nowell  and 
T.  Chitham,  Combination  Saw  Set. — 1,422,  T.  Avill  and 
others,  Mitre  Cramp.— 1,446,  G.  Colwell,  Window-fasten- 
ings.— 1,465,  H.  Bray,  French  Windows. 

January  24.-1,562,  W.  Majert,  Fire-bricks.  —1,577, 
C.  Hattersley,  Fire-grates. — 1,599,  R-  Pond,  Screws. 

January  25.-1,603,  E.  Rathbun,  Chimneys.— 1,629, 
S-  Achurch,  Window-fastener.  — 1,645,  J-  and  J.  Wilson, 
Chimney  and  other  Cowls.— 1,677,  W.  Webster,  Manufac- 
ture of  Cement. — 1,682,  J.  Muller,  Water-closets. — 1,703, 
T.  Blow,  Saws.— 1,707,  C.  and  J.  Smith,  Roofs  for 
Buildings. 

January  26.-1,734,  H.  Sichelschmidt,  Parquet  Flooring. 
—1,746,  C.  Showell,  Hinges.— 1,794,  J-  Fall,  fastening 
for  Doors  and  Windows. 

January  27.— 1,809,  A.  & W.  Westwood,  Fanlight, 
Skylight,  and  other  Window  Fittings. — 1,828,  W.  Butter- 
field, Paint  Cans,  &c.— 1841,  J.  Jones  and  others,  Case- 
ment Windows  and  Doors. 

January  28.-1,907,  J.  Hancock,  sen.,  Cisterns  forWater- 
closets.— 1,919,  J.  Barnsley,  Ball  Taps.— 1,921,  T.  Bury, 
Device  to  do  away  with  the  Wall  Plate  and  Upper  Plate  in 
Glass  Houses  constructed  with  Wooden  Rafters  by  a 
Combination  of  Iron  and  Wood.— 1,923,  R.  Harrison, 
Opening,  Closing,  and  Adjusting  Fanlights,  Sashes,  and 
Ventilators. — 1,927,  A.  Morgan,  Glazing  Bars  or  Astragals, 
and  securing  Glass  Sheets  thereto. 

January  30.-1,978,  B.  Phillipson,  Connexions  of  Water- 
closets  Basins,  &c.— 1,985,  J.  Sumner,  Attaching  Door- 
knobs to  Doors,  &c.— 2,014,  W.  Sheas  and  A.  Barratt, 
Device  for  the  use  of  Bricklayers.— 2,043,  S.  Johnson,  Dis- 
infecting and  Ventilating  Houses,  &c.— 2,046,  H.  Lake, 
Apparatus  for  Boring  Tunnels,  &c  — 2,055,  A.  Bridgman 
and  D.  House,  Saw  Benches.— 2,056,  H.  Saqui  and  others, 
Bolts  or  Fasteners  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. 

January  31. — 2,072,  S.  Rex  and  W.  Wright,  Cowl.— 
2,095,  W.  Kelvin,  Taps  for  Water,  &c.— 2,098,  J.  Moscrip, 
Inspection  and  Cleaning  Eye  on  Drain  Pipes.— 2,102,  M. 
Carmody,  Window  Fasteners. — 2,165,  J-  Barton,  Pre- 
venting Chimneys  Smoking. 

February  1. — 2,169,  W.  Abert  and  W.  Scherer,  Paints. 
—2,095,  R-  Worrall,  Wrought  Metal  Gates,  Grills,  and 
Railings. — 2.275,  Lake,  Sash-fasteners. — 2,277,  J- 

Lumley,  Marking  or  Striking-out  the  Moulds  of  Stair 
Handrails. 

February  2. — 2,321,  H.  Hall,  Sections  for  Girders  or 
Ribs  for  Architectural  or  other  Purposes. — 2,326,  W.  Swain, 
Sash-fastener. — 2,330,  A.  Harris  and  others,  Ventilators  or 
Down  Draught  Preventers.— 2,335,  J-  Kleine,  Floors  and 
Ceilings. 

February  3.— 2,374,  F.  Stokes,  Continuous  Treatment  of 
Cement,  Lime,  and  Like  Materials,  and  in  the  Lining  of 
Furnaces  and  Kilns  for  Burning  such  Substances. — 2,438, 

J.  Jemson,  Stoves  and  Fireplaces.  — 2,440,  J.  Allen’ 
Number  and  Letter  Plates  and  other  Attachments  for 
Doors  and  Door  Frames.— 2,441,  C.  "Hancock,  Cisterns  and 
Water  Pipes.  • 

February  4.-2,479,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Water-closets  and 
Apparatus  connected  therewith.  — 2,487,  S.  Browne 
Cabinets  and  their  Internal  Fittings.— 2,497,  J-  Dean’ 


Fireplaces. — 2,498,  W.  Horn,  Wood  Moulding  Machines. — 
2,533,  A-  Fowier,  Water-closets. — 2,534,  T.  Kemp,  Plug 
Stopper  with  Purchase  Handle  for  Testing  Pipe  Drains 
with  Water. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

20,708,  T.  Payne,  Fire  Grates,  Stoves,  Ranges,  ancl  Slow 
Combustion  Stoves. — 23,088,  W.  Smith,  Protecting  Timber 
Structures  from  Sea  Worm. — 23,636,  W.  Allardice, 
Domestic  Fire-grates.  — 23,743,  C.  Henderson,  Sash 
Fastener. — 23,864,  J.  Adair,  Baker's  Ovens. — 24,022,  J. 
Harrison,  Sash-fasteners.  — 1893. — 67,  F.  Ryland,  Pulleys, 
or  Axile  Pulleys. — 255,  A.  Yates  and  others,  Closets. — 
357,  W.  Taylor,  Ventilator  or  Chimney  Cowl. — 657,  J. 
Wallace,  Saws.— 684,  W.  Clarkson,-  Draught  or  Weather 
Excluders. — 801,  J.  Moore  and  others,  Construction  of  Lead 
or  other  Pipes  to  Prevent  their  Bursting. — 836,  H.  Hughes, 
Stained  Glass  Panels. — 22,772,  J.  Jones  and  J.  Rawson, 
Window  Sash-fastener  and  Rattling  Preventer. — 23,056,  T. 
McKenzie,  Chimney  Cowls. — 23,975,  W.  Horne  and  F. 
Hain,  N on-slippery  Pavement. — 346,  A.  Morrison,  Securing 
Door-knobs  or  Handles  to  Spindles. — 349,  P.  Mooney, 
Flushing  Cisterns,  or  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  Urinals, 
&c. — 352,  W.  Oates  and  others,  Gully  Traps. — 353,  W. 
Oates  and  J.  Green,  Square-top  Gully  Traps. — 364,  J. 
Merrill,  Flushing  of  Water-closets.  — 406,  L.  Gough, 
Draught  Preventer. — 536  S.  Gelston,  Iron  or  Metal- 
coveredjBuildings  and  Materials  therefor. — 588,  G.  Sparrow, 
Preventing  Water-pipes  from  Bursting. — 679,  J.  Green  and 
W.  Oates,  Gullies,  Traps,  and  Syphons. — 743,  J.  Cabhrein, 
Door  Bolts. — 1,067,  J-  Sherson  and  H.  Crisp,  Tops  or 
Guards  of  Chimneys  and  Ventilating  Shafts. — 1,100,  J. 
Blackburn,  Raising,  Lowering,  Sustaining,  Balancing,  and 
Securing  of  Sashes  for  Windows,  Doors,  &c. — 1,194,  J. 
Hamblet,  jun.,  Roofing  Tiles. — 1,246,  W.  Edwards,  Gas- 
lighting Appliances.— 1,374,  G.  Paterson  and  J.  Chanter, 
Retaining  Window  Sashes  at  any  desired  height. — 1,465, 
H.  Bray,  French  Windows. — 1,562,  W.  Magirt,  Fire 
Bricks. — 1,707,  C.  & J.  Smith,  Roofs  for  Buildings. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

4,061,  G.  Williamson,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 5,054,  A. 
Ransome,  Band  Sawing  Machines. — 5,292,  W.  Morton, 
Constructing  Parts  of  Wall,  Partitions,  and  Ceilings. — 
6,009,  S.  de  Ferranti  and  J.  Noad,  White  Lead  and 
Chrome  Pigments. — 12,648,  W.  Munns,  Water-closets. — 
23,080,  J.  Hunt,  Roof,  Gutters,  and  Valleys. — 4,286,  E. 
Fulcher,  Moulding  Paving  Slabs,  Building,  Ornamental, 
and  other  Blocks  and  Bricks. — 5,647,  J.  Dungey,  Fittings 
for  Gas  and  other  similar  Pipes  and  Tubes. — 5,950,  W. 
Kinnipple,  Caissons  or  Bridges  to  close  and  open,  or  bridge 
across,  and  leave  clear  as  required  the  entrances  to 
Graving  Docks,  Wet  Docks,  Harbours,  Rivers,  or 
Estuaries,  &c. — 6,146,  M.  Perret,  Stoves  or  Fireplaces. — 
6,606,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Domestic  Fireplaces.  — io,nr,  J. 
Williams,  Caps,  Pots,  or  Tops  for  Chimneys,  Ventilating 
Shafts, . &c. — 21,525,  J.  Anderson,  Fastenings  for  Doors 
and  Windows. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  6. — By  IVeatherall  dr"  Green  : 4,  Blue  Cross- 
st. , I.eicester-sq.,  f,,  r.  65/.,  1,300/.  ; 5 and  6,  Parncll-ter., 
Southgate,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  215/.  ; 9 and  10,  Canon- 
bury-sq.,  Canonbury,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  705/.  ; i.g.r.  of 
47/.  14s.,  High-st.,  St.  John's  Wood.,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.  ns.,  205/. 

February  8. — By  F.  J.  Bisley  &*  Sons:  11  and  12, 
Martin-st.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r. 
57b-  4s-i  460^  1 13  and  14.  Martin-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  11/., 
r.  57/.  4s.,  450/. — By  A'.  Tidey  Son  : 2 to  5,  Arthur-st., 
Oxford-st.,  f.,  r.  284/.,  5,860/. ; 6 to  9,  Arthur-st.,  f.,  r.  262/., 
5,200/.  ; 10,  11,  and  12,  Arthur-st.,  f.,  r.  145/.,  2,745/.  ; 14 
and  16,  Arthur-st.,  f. , r.  165/.,  3,560/.  ; 17,  Arthur-st.,  f., 
r.  no/.,  2,200/.  ; 18  and  19,  Arthur-st.,  f.,  r.  105/.,  2,010/.  ; 
20  to  23,  Arthur-st.,  f.,  r.  216/.,  3,850/. ; 24  to  28,  Arthur-st., 
f.,  r.  196/.,  3,945/. 

February  9. — By  Stmison  <5r"  Sons:  37,  Camden-st., 
Walworth,  f.,  200/.  ; 23,  Inville-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
280/.  ; 12,  Bagshot-st. , Old  Kent-rd.,  and  84,  Kinglake-st., 
u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.  46/.  4s.,  130/. ; 6 to  14  (even),  Leo- 
st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  415/. ; “ The  Rose  and  Thistle  " 
beer-house,  Leo-st.,  sold  before  auction  ; 121,  123,  125, 
Blakes-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  500/.  ; 4,  Low- 
den-rd.,  Herne  Hill,  sold  before  auction  ; 7,  Millman-st., 
Holborn,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  660/.  ; 6,  Fenelon-rd.,  Ken- 
sington, u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  185/.— By  A.  J.  F. 
Gibbons:  19,  Queen  Ann-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/.,  r.  28/.,  280/.  ; 76,  Paragon-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r. 
32/.,  365/.;  269,  Amhursl-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  320/. — 
By  Newbon  <5r*  Co. : 148,  150, 152,  High-st.,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  90/.,  r.  415/.,  4,710/.;  154, 156,  and  158, 
High-st.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  90/.,  r.  435/.,  5,500/.  ; 58  and  72, 
Maury-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  78/.,  705/.  ; 73,  77  to  83 
(odd),  Maury-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.  10s.,  r.  178/.,  1,575/.; 
85,  87,  89,  and  91,  Brooke-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.,  r.  152/., 
1, 355^  1 67,  71,  73,  77,  81,  83,  Brooke-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r. 
43/.,  r.  228/.,  2,095/. 57,  59,  61,  65,  Brooke-st.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 
g.r.  28/.,  r.  158/.,  1,645/. — By  £’•  Tidey  Son : 6,  7,  and  8, 
Maynard-st.,  Oxford-st.,  f.,  r.  112/.,  2,175/.;  n,  12,  and  13, 
High-st.,  Bloomsbury,  f.,  r.  21 3/.,  4,395/.;  “The  White 
Lion  ” tavern,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  113/.  15s.,  6,010/. ; 23  and  24, 
High-st.,  f.,  r.  140/.,  3,060/. ; No.  24,  Fleet-st.,  f. , r.  210/., 
rea  645ft.,  10,100/.;  1 and  2,  Bolt-ct.,  f.,  r.  200/.,  area 
,493ft.,  6,600/.  ; 13  and  15,  Mason’s-yd.,  Jermyn-st.,  f.,  r. 
225/.,  4,325/. ; 37,  Frith-st.,  Soho,  f.,  r.  85/.,  1,665/.  < “The 
Green  Man  "public-house,  Berwick-st.,  f.,  r.  80/.,  3,410/.;  58, 
59,  60,  71,  Berwick-st.,  f.,  r.  240/.,  4,910/.;  1 to  4,  Laurence- 
st.,  Oxford-st.,  f.,  r.  140/.,  3,020/.  ; 6,  Laurence-st.,  f.,  r. 
48/.  3s.,  805/.  ; 7 and  8,  Laurence-st.,  f.,  r.  70/.,  1,320/. — 
By  C.  C.  <Sh  T.  Moore:  18,  Maplin-st.,  Mile  End,  f.,  r. 
22/.,  280/.  ; 60,  62,  and  64,  Devonshire-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 
15/.,  300/.  ; 7 to  27  (odd).  Alfred-st.,  Bow,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r. 
46/.  2s.,  890/.;  29  to  35(odd),  Alfred-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r. 
12/.,  r.  102/.  4s.,  220/.  1 to  10,  Mary-st.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r. 

36/.,  400/. — By  IVilkinson , Son,  Welch  ( at  Brighton); 

49,  Westbourne-villas,  Hove,  f.,  830/. 

February  10. — By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  Son : “ Marsh 
Court”  and  279a.  3r.  14P.,  Hants,  near  Stockbridge,  f., 
7,5°o/- 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


Teak,  E.I.  ..1, 
Sequoia,U.S.ft.-_. 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0  4/10/0 

Elm,  do.  . 3/10/0  4/10/0 

l;ir,  Dantsic,  &c.  2/0/0  3/5/c 

Oak,  do 3/0/0  5/5/c 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/10/0 

Do.  Yellow  2/10/0  4/10/0 

Lath,  D’ntsic,  fath  5/0/0  6/0/0 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  Sc  1st  std.  100  7/10/0  9/10/0 
Do.  4th  6k  3rd  . . 6/io/o 
Do.  Riga  ......  6/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  . . . . to/o/o  14/0/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow..  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 7/10/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0  27/10/0 

Do.  do.  2nd  15/0/0  17/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/0/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

0/8/6  0/14/6 

Do.  2nd 0/7/6  0/10/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/0  0/7/6 
Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  /4  /4$ 

Honduras,  &c  /3»  /4{ 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /4J  /6J 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  I4  1/6 
Mexican  do.  do.  ' 1 1 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box.  Turkey  toil 

Rose.  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin.  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft. 

Porto  Rico 


4/0/0  13/1/0 
9/0/0  20/0/0 
8/0/0  18/0/0 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

DO.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  48/0/0  48/10/0 
Best  selected  . . 49/5/0  49/'5/° 
Sheets,  strong  . . 58/0/0  0/0/0 

. Chili,  bars 45/5/0  45/12/6 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4  7-16  0/0/5 i 
L E A D - P i g , 

Spanish . . 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards 


2/7/0  0/0/0 
6/0/0 


9/10/p  9/12/6 
9/12/6  9/15/0 


- English- 


Z 1 N 

Vieilie  Mor 

tngne  

TIN— Straits. . .. 

Australian 

English  Ingots. 

Banca 

Billiton  


21/10/0  0/0/0 

22/0/0  0/0/0 

91/10/0  92/0/0 
92/0/0  92/10/0 
95/o/o  95/10/0 
. 93/5'°  93/'o/o 
93/0/0  93/S/0 


GILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/15/0  21/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/10/0  28/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 31/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseetl,  English 

pale 27/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  25/10/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 26/0/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  21/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined 5/10/0  12/0/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/17/6  0/18/6 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.  ] 

BRUNDALL  (Norfolk).— For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa 
residence,  Brundall.  Norfolk,  for  Mr.  Gurney  Mason.  Mr.  A F 
Scott,  architect  nndsurveyor,  24,  Castle  Meadow,  Norwich.  ' Quan- 


J.  S.  Smith 

G.  K.  Hawes 

).  Downing  & Sons 

j.  Youngs  & Son 

Scarlcs  Bros 

S.  Chapman  «V  Son 
J.  Evans.  Norwich* 


CHISWICK.— For  additions  and  decorative  repairs.  Sic  to  a I101190 
•r  copier  of  Bath-road  and  Rupert-road.  Bedford  Park 
■lr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect. 


Chiswick,  for  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls. 


CLAC  rON-ON-SEA.— -Accepted  for  dwelling-house  and  shop  ir 
Old-road,  for  Mrs.  Eliza  Castor.  Mr.  F.  H.  Baker,  architect 


DARTFORD. — For  painting  and  other 

Farm  Hospital, ' ■'  - 

Board.  Messr 


— . E.C.  : — 

W.  Tuffee  

G.  Foxley  

W.  F.  Hadlow  

Akers  & Co 

EDMONTON.— I 
for  Mr.  E.  II.  Peac 
James-street,  Bedfoi 

Smith 

Sorrell 


, , •>  , — -t  the  Gore 

Dartford,  Kent,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
and  C.  Harston,  Architects,  15,  Leadenhall- 


the  erection  of  six  houses  in  Bounces-roacI, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Alexander,  architect,  40,  Great 
,w,  W.C. 

• •.£1.542  I Tremain  & Piper,  Totten- 

• • • 1 .389  I ham  (accepted)  . £t,o6o 

LONDON.-For  alterations  and  additions  to  bank  premises  at 
Rotherhuhe,  S.E.,  for  the  London  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company. 
Creese  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  Uy  Mr.  A.  J. 

j . U.  Richardson  £4.679  | Holloway  f , 

l-alkner 4.495  Williams... 

Stephens  4.200  Stewart  ... 

Stlllipsoi!  & Co 4.158 

LONDON.— For  alterations 


George-street.  Hanover* 


aldram.  C.E..  surveyor.  13.  Huckingham-strect  WC  ,, 
supplied  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Waldram : • 

Foxley  £2.677  I Nicholson 

W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  . . 2,596  | Grover  6k  Sun 

By  waters  & Sons  2,435  I Nightingale  (accepted) 


*-387  I 


LONDON.— For 

Her  Majesty's  Office  of  W01 

J.  Shillitoc  & Son £ 

C.  Godbolt 

Newmans,  Limited 

Staines  & Son  

H.  L.  Holloway  

W.  H.  Lorden  and  Son. . 

Black  6k  Son  


- £1.328 


erection  of  the  Catford  Sorting.  Office,  for 
iv„ri,c  Mr.  Tanner,  Architect : — 

B.  E.  Nightingale  ...; 

Wakers  6k  Co 

L.  Whitehead  & Co 

Mid  Kent  Building  Works 

J.  O.  Richardson  

G.  H.  Marlin  & Co 


.338 


M57 

LONDON.— For  proposed  extension  to  saloon  bar.  and  other 
arks  at  the  “ Beaconsfield  Hotel."  Green-lanes.  N.,  for  Mr.  W.  R. 
Henshley.  Mr.  Alfred  England,  architect,  33,  Souihampton-street, 


11  6k  Smith,  Stamford-li 


LONDON.— For  extending  the  Holloway  to  Hackney  ■ 
relief  sewer  to  Sandringham-road,  for  the  London  County  Co 
Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  Engineer:— 

Thos.  Adams £1 

John  Price 1 


' J.  Mai 

J-  Ty< 


lies  . 

LONDON.-For  carrying 
street  School,  Walworth,  for 
J.  Bailey,  Architect 

J.  I-'ranipton , 

W.  V.  Goad 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

Lathey  Bros 

•Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance, 
LONDON.-For  the  provision  of  additional  water-closets  at  the 
infants' department  of  the  Chicksand-street  School.  Whitechapel 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  ■— 

D.  Gibb  & Co £473  I J-  T.  Robey,  194.  Bow- 

347  load* £230 


193  I 


Staines  6k  Son  

J.  N.  Calnan  6k  Co 240  I 

’Recommended  by  the  Worl 


' Committee  for  acceptance. 
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LONDON. — For  enclosing,  draining,  levelling,  and  tar-paving 
additional  land  acquired  for  the  Brtinswick-road  School,  Poplar  ; a nd 
for  erecting  new  water-closets  for  the  girls' and  infants'  departments, 
fort  he  School  Roard  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect:— 

Peattie  & Axtell  ....£870  o o I J.  T.  Robey £617  o o 

McCormick  iSt  Sons . . 664  o o | W.  Neil 600  18  3 


LONDON.— For  carrying  out  sanitary  works  at  the  Union-stret 
School,  Woolwich,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  :— 

A.  How  £236  10  o I A.  Morgan  £164  o 

C.  Foreman 233  o o | H.  J.  Stephens,  47, 

J.  H.  Hodgin  229  o o | Hill-st.,  Woolwich*  140  o 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  billiard-room,  Sec.,  Forest  Lodge,  Tulse  Hil1 
S.W.,  for  Mr.  G.  Adney  Payne.  Mr.  Alfred  Parnacott,  surveyor, 
93,  York-road,  Westminster  Bridge-road  : — 

Peacock  Bros £455. 

Billiard  Tables  and  Fittings. 

Geo.  Wright  & Co £025 


LOWESTOFT. — For  kitchen  fittings  and  cooking  apparatus  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Kirkley,  for  Mr.  John  Whaley.  Mr.  Walter 
Graves,  architect,  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 

Benham  Se  Sons £635  | T.  Waller  Se  Co.*  £580 

• Accepted. 


LOWESTOFT.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Cliff  House, 
Kirkley.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect,  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C. 

A.  Bedwell £425  o I W.  H.  Woolnough  * £325  8 

J.  Youngs  & Son  41 1 o|  ’Accepted. 


NORTH  WALSHAM.—  For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa 
residence.  North  Walsham,  Norfolk,  for  Mr.  Robert  Bartram.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Scott,  architect  and  surveyor,  24,  Castle  Meadow,  Norwich. 
Quantities  by  architect  :— 

J.  Gee £2.200  7 3 I W.  Wilson,  North 

S.  Daws 1,889  o o Walsham* £Ji,77S  10  o 

S.  Chapman  & Son  1,848  o o | • Accepted. 


SURBITON.— For  erecting  a house  at  Southboro' Park,  for  Mr. 
Brudenell  Carter.  Mr.  Philip  Wilkinson,  architect  :— 

Higgs .63.485  I Dorey £3.°47 

Land  3,325  J.  H.  Jarvis,  Surbiton  • ..  2,925 

Stanley  Bird 3,298  | • Accepted. 


SURBITON.  — For  making  up  Fleece-road  for  the  Surbiton 
Improvement  Commissioners.  Mr.  S.  Mather,  C.E.,  Surveyor  :— 

lies... £857*7  4 I S.  Atkins £056  o o 

Broderick 785  o 0 Ballard  653  7 o 

I.  B.  Tomkinson 784  o o J.  H.  Jarvis 642  o o 

I.  Filler 720  o o|  Kavanagh 639  3 10 

Engineer's  estimate £634  4 o 


WEST  H AM.— For  the  supply  and 
nt  the  Canning  Town  sewage  works. 

Executors  of  Win.  Balm- 

forth .£613  10 

Job  Isles 56.1  o 

Jhos.  Keedhain 506  5 


Silvester  & Co. 

Shanks  & Son 

Mai'M.ill.  Fleming, 
Jacl 


H.  £ Coles 


■•£475  < 
460  t 


Wilson  & Co..  Limited..  450 
Stothert  & Pitt,  Limited  425 

_ Rushworth  Bros.,  Colne  • 4'o 

48s  o H.  Pynegar  370  r 

Penney  Se  Co.  (for  tip- 
wagons  only) 49 

Ken.  stum,  ft  c» 

• Accepted. 


Hbc  IButlOer  Catbebral  Series 


•1.  Canterbury  Jan.  3 I *5.  Wells  May  2 I 9.  Norwich  Sett.  5 
•2.  Lichfield  Feb.  7 6.  Exeter  June  6 10.  Rochester  Oct.  3 

•3.  St.  Alban's  Mar.  7 7.  Salisbury  July  4 it.  Lincoln  Nov.  7 

•4.  Peterboro'  Aprils  | 8.  Bristol  Aug.  1 | 12.  Gloucester  Dec.  5 

1892, 

13.  St.  Paul's  Jan.  2 I 17.  Llandaff  May  7 | 21.  Bangor  \ c, „ 

14.  Hereford  Feb.  6 18.  Oxford  Junes  22.  St.  Asaph  J 3 

15.  Chichester  Mar.  5 19.  Southwell  July  2 23.  Winchester  Oct.  1 

16.  Ely  April  2 | 20.  Worcester  Aug.  6 | 24.  Truro  Nov.  5 

25.  St.  David's Dec.  3 

•26.  York  Jan.  7 I 28.  Chester  Mar.  4 I 30.  Carlisle  May  6 
27.  Ripon  Feb.  4 | 29.  Manchester  April  1 | 31.  Durham  June  3 
•Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  each,  except  Nos.  r,2,  3, 
4.  5.  and  26,  which  are  out  of  print ; but  reprints  of  the  VIEW.  PLAN, 
AND  DESCRIPTION  of  CANTERBURY,  LICHFIELD,  ST. 
ALBAN'S.  PETERBOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  be  had.  price 
EIGHTPENCE  each,  and  of  YORK,  price  ONE  SHILLING  and 
FOURPENCE.  Postage  and  packing  extra :— Single  sets,  2d.  or 
the  six  sets  together,  6d. 


THE  RE  RE  DOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Reprinted  from  "THE  BUILDER,"  January  28,  1888  (15  in. 
by  ii}4  in.),  on  stout  paper,  unfolded,  for  framing,  6d. ; by  post,  8d. 

PORTFOLIOS, 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  23.  fid. ; by  post,  3s. 
London : Publisher  of  “ THE  BUILDER,”  46.  Catherine-st.  If'.C 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by  1 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or  | 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder,’’ 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES, 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
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Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 
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The  Hospitals  of  the  World. 


HE  hospital  is  one  ot 
the  institutions  of 
which,  notwith- 
standing all  imper- 
fections, the  modern 
world  has  reason  to 
be  proud.  There 
is  nothing  in  which 
ancient  life  and 
modern  are  more 
conspicuously  in  contrast  than  in  their 
treatment  of  the  poor,  and  especially  the 
sick  poor ; and,  if  modern  progress  is  to 
be  gauged  impartially,  modern  hospitals 
must  never  be  left  out  of  view.  We 
some  time  ago  noticed  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Mr.  Burdett’s  comprehensive 
work  on  the  asylums  and  hospitals  of  the 
world.  Those  volumes  dealt  with  asylums 
for  the  insane  ; they  are  now  followed  by  the 
two  remainingvolumes,*  and  an  atlas  of  plans 
dealing  with  the  hospitals  of  the  world,  and 
thus  is  completed  an  undertaking  which  must 
have  required  some  courage  to  begin  and  un- 
daunted constancy  to  pursue  to  its  end.  We  ' 
can  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Burdett  on 
having  accomplished  not  only  a difficult  but 
a very  useful  task,  of  which  this  second 
portion  appeals  in  all  probability  to  a larger 
number  than  the  first  part  did  ; for  hospitals 
are  widely,  as  well  as  deservedly  popular,  and 
we  are  sure  that  a very  large  number  of 
persons  will  welcome  a book  of  reference  of 
this  comprehensive  nature. 

Briefly  and  broadly  stated,  Mr.  Burdett 
deals  with  three  subjects  : the  history  of 
hospitals,  their  administration,  and  their 
construction.  Postponing  any  consideration 
of  the  first  two  heads,  we  will  turn  to  what 
naturally  most  interests  the  majority  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal, — namely,  hospital  con- 
struction. To  this  subject  the  portfolio  of 
plans  and  practically  the  bulk  of  the  fourth 

“ Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  the  World,"  by  Henrv  C* 
Burdett  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  and  Atlas  of  Plans.  London  : 
Churchill,  1893.  (Vols.  I and  II.,  dealing  with  “ Asylums 
to  tan*)116’  WCre  reviewed  in  the  Builder  fo  March 


volume  of  letter-press  is  devoted,  the  re- 
mainder of  such  volume  being  occupied  by 
a voluminous  bibliography  or  catalogue  of 
books  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  various  hospitals  described,  and  of 
which  plans  are  given,  are  stated  to  include 
all  the  hospitals  in  London  in  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  Year,  and  the  chief  provincial, 
colonial,  and  foreign  ones,  with  a certain 
number  of  medical  schools.  The  arrange- 
ment is  systematic  and  very  convenient 
The  plans  usually  include  the  ground  floor 
and  first  floor  of  each  institution  illustrated. 
In  some  cases  there  is  also  a block  plan,  in 
others  a site  plan,  and  occasionally  a detail 
of  a special  arrangement,  or  even  of  furniture. 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  acknowledges 
the  assistance  he  has  received  in  this  branch 
of  his  work  from  Mr.  Keith  Young  and  Mr. 
H.  Hill ; and  we  can  fully  believe  that  it  must 
have  taxed  the  energies  even  of  these  well- 
known  specialists  to  reduce  the  vast  mass 
of  information  which  the  drawings  con- 
tain to  the  orderly  and  systematic 
shape  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  reader. 
The  title-page  states  that  all  the  plans  are 
reduced  to  a uniform  scale,  and  this,  while 
very  advantageous  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, has  ir.tioduced  the  necessity  of 
employing  large  folded  sheets  which  seriously 
interfere  with  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 
We  think  that  the  freer  use  of  reduced  and 
enlarged  scales  (both  of  which  very 
occasionally  occur)  might  have  rendered  the 
volume  more  manageable  ; but  this  is,  after 
all,  a small  matter.  What  is  of  importance 
to  the  reader  is  the  careful  selection  of  the 
examples,  the  clearness  of  the  explanations, 
and  the  fulness  of  the  information  ; and  here 
those  readers  who  will  only  remember  that 
a book  which  aims  at  being  universal  must  not 
attempt  to  be  too  minute,  will  have  cause  to 
be  satisfied.  It  is  perhaps  fair  to  remind  the 
reader  that  he  ought  not  to  expect  faultlessly 
strict  accuracy,  any  more  than  profuse  detail 
in  a book  of  this  sort.  The  author  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  many  sources  of 
information,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  his  power 
to  check  every  particular  furnished  either  on 
plans  or  in  descriptions;  and  though  we 


have  reason  to  know  that  extraordinary  pains 
have  been  taken  to  ensure  correctness,  it 
would  be  miraculous  if  in  occupying  so 
very  extensive  a field  no  oversights  had 
occurred.  In  two  particulars,  especial  evi- 
dence of  care  is  conspicuous.  The  singular 
absence  of  architects’  names,  upon  which  we 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  dealing  with  the 
volumes  on  asylums,  is  corrected,  and  each 
plan  in  this  atlas  bears  the  name  of  the 
architect,  or  architects,  who  have  acted 
for  the  hospital.  Another  slight  but  valu- 
able feature  is  that  the  drainage  of  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  buildings  is 
shown  on  the  ground  plan ; indeed,  we 
believe  this  to  have  been  done  wherever 
reliable  information  was  obtainable.  The 
plans  are  sufficiently  and  clearly  lettered, 
and  the  classified  mass  of  information  which 
they  present,  is  very  great,  and  ought  to  be 
suggestive  in  some  cases  of  what  to  avoid, 
in  others  of  what  to  accomplish. 

Mi.  Burdett  has  in  his  volume  on  con- 
struction wisely  contented  himself  for  the 
most  part  with  putting  plans  and  statements 
before  his  readers,  leaving  them  to  make 
their  own  use  of  them.  Here  and  there  he 
assumes  the  severe  critic,  and  still  more 
rarely  he  praises;  but  on  the  whole  he 
restricts  himself,  as  far  as  relates  to  hospital 
construction,  tothe  quitesufficientlyimportant 
work  of  supplying  facts. 

The  unit  in  a hospital  is  the  bed,  and  a 
hospital’s  capacity  for  receiving  patients  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  beds  contained 
in  it ; and  its  commodiousness  or  otherwise 
largely  depends  on  the  amount  of  floor 
surface,  of  air  space,  and  of  site  per  bed.  A 
group  of  beds  is  gathered  together  into  a 
ward,  and  the  modern  system  of  hospital 
planning  is  to  isolate  the  ward,  accompanying 
it  with  the  rooms  and  conveniences 
necessary  to  its  working  as  much  as  possible. 

A building,  containing  one,  two,  or  three 
such  wards,  according  to  the  number  of 
stories,  is  a pavilion , and  one  administrative 
block  may  serve  as  the  central  nucleus  to 
which  many  pavilions  are  connected  by  cor- 
ridors,—the  more  airy  the  better,— and  from 
which  they  receive  rations,  supplies,  medi- 
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cines,  &c.  Our  author’s  definition  of  the 
pavilion  system  is,  that  it  is  one  “ in  which 
the  ward  is  a parallelogram,  entirely 
detached  on  at  least  three  sides,  with 
windows  of  both  its  longer  sides  facing  each 
other,  and  attached  to  the  main  block  at 
one  end  only.”  He  divides  hospitals  on  the 
pavilion  system  into  several  groups,  first,  the 
“single  pavilion”  or  straight  plan,  i.e.,  two 
pavilions  placed  end  to  end  with  the  admini- 
stration interposed.  Plans  of  the  German 
Hospital  at  Dalston,  Addenbrook’s  Hospital 
at  Cambridge,  and  a few  other  examples 
illustrate  this  class.  Next  comes  the 
“ double  pavilion,”  i.e.,  two  pavilions 
joined  together  by  a corridor  in  the 
centre  of  which  thejadministration  is  placed. 
This  arrangement  commonly  results  in  a 
block  roughly  resembling  a capital  E or  a 
capital  U-  Eight  plans  of  examples  of  this 
mode  of  planning  are  engraved,  including  an 
interesting  plan  by  Mr.  Ernest  Turner  for  a 
building  in  Persia,  to  some  of  the  details  oi 
which  the  author  very  needlessly  takes 
exception ; and  plans  of  an  American  hos- 
pital, the  minutize  of  which  are  explained  at 
length,  though  the  somewhat  doubtful 
planning  of  the  sick-wards  is  not  objected 
to.  Next  follows  what  may  be  taken  as  the 
normal  type  for  hospitals  of  large  size . 
"the  multiple  pavilion,”  namely,  a number 
of  pavilions  arranged  either  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  a corridor.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
designed  by  Mr.  Currey,  is  the  chief 
London  example  of  this  system,  though 
in  another  section  of  the  volume  the 
Herbert  Military  Hospital  at  Woolwich, 
designed,  early  in  his  career,  by  Sir 
Douglas  Galton,  and  still  an  excellent 
specimen  of  hospital  planning,  is  to  be  found. 
Examples  of  this  type  could  have  been 
almost  indefinitely  extended,  and,  indeed, 
very  good  ones  occur  under  the  separate 
headingof  “tPoor  Law  Infirmaries  "further  on. 
Here  about  twenty  buildings  of  this  class  are 
illustrated.  Hospitals  introducing  the  com- 
paratively novel  form  of  circular  wards 
follow,  and  hospitals  made  up  of  scattered 
pavilions  conclude  the  chapter.  This  series 
of  pavilion  types  will  serve  as  a specimen  of 
the  careful  and  systematic  grouping  of  the 
examples  selected,  and  the  same  system 
obtains  through  the  entire  atlas  of  plans. 
" Block  Hospitals  ” form  the  next  main 
division.  These  consist  of  buildings  in 
which  the  isolation  of  the  ward  is  less  com- 
plete. There  are  six  sub-divisions,  starting 
with  four  blocks  arranged  round  a square, 
but  not  joined  together  at  the  corners  of  the 
square.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  is  a London 
example  of  this  distribution,  and  were  it  not 
unfortunately  the  case  that  the  wards  are 
double  ones,  i.e.,  two  wards  built  side  by 
side,  each  having,  therefore,  windows  at  one 
side  only,  the  plan  of  this  ancient  establish- 
ment would  be  a really  excellent  one.  Most 
of  the  older  hospitals  are  to  be  found  in  one 
or  other  sub-section  of  this  division. 

The  next  group  are  the  Corridor  Hospitals, 
i.e.,  where  wards  are  arranged  along  one  or 
both  sides  of  a corridor.  Netley  Military 
Hospital  has  long  been  notorious  as  an 
example  of  the  serious  defects  inherent  in 
this  system,  of  which  so  important  a building 
as  the  old  Manchester  Infirmary  may  serve 
as  the  type  ; and  as  it  is  a convenient  mode 
of  arrangement,  and  its  sanitary  imper- 
fections were  not  originally  understood,  this 
plan  has  been  often  followed  in  early 
hospital  buildings  abroad  and  at  home. 
Lastly,  the  classification  is  completed  by  a 
very  convenient  division  of  “ Irregular 
Hospitals.”  This,  like  the  traditional  entry 
of  “ Sundries”  in  the  accounts  of  the  inexact, 
includes  many  and  very  varied  instances, 
most  of  them  of  old  standing.  Among  them 
Guy’s,  with  its  extremely  complicated  plan, 
is  the  best  known  London  hospital.  A 
portion  of  Guy’s  Hospital  is  interesting  to 
specialists  as  the  seat  of  the  most  resolute 
attempt  yet  made  to  introduce  artificial 
ventilation  into  the  wards  of  a London,  if 
not  of  an  English,  general  hospital.  “The 
fresh  air  is  taken  in  at  the  top  of  two  towers 
and  drawn  down  to  the  basement,  where  it 


is  warmed  and  sent  up  to  the  wards  and 
admitted  at  the  floor  level,  and  the  foul  air 
is  extracted  from  the  ceiling  level  and  drawn 
off  through  shafts  to  the  top  of  a lofty 
tower  by  means  of  heat.”  This  sounds 
like  the  description  of  a system  which, 
properly  carried  out,  on  a sufficiently 
large  scale,  and  with  sufficiently  powerful 
motive  power,  ought  to  succeed.  We  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  it  is  said  to  be  “ con- 
demned unanimously  by  the  medical  staff, 
who  find  it  utterly  inefficient,  and  who  regard 
these  wards  as  the  least  healthy  in  the 
hospital.”  Notwithstanding  this  want  of 
success,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  an  un- 
certain and  often  ungenial  climate  like  that 
of  London,  the  sick,  in  medical  wards  at  any 
rate,  if  not  in  surgical,  ought  to  be  able  to 
receive  the  same  kind  of  supply  of  fresh  air 
taken  in  at  a level  considerably  above  the 
ground,  and  properly  cleansed,  warmed,  and, 
when  necessary,  moistened,  which  is  fur- 
nished, for  example,  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Open  windows  on  each  side  of  a ward,  if 
they  afford  the  means  of  rapidly  renewing 
the  atmosphere,  which  they  undoubtedly  do, 
also  let  in  chill  and  damp  air,  if  the  day  be 
chill  and  damp  ; and  that  air  comes  upon  the 
beds  of  invalids,  many  of  whom  are  in  a 
critical  condition. 

After  an  exhaustive  review  of  present 
hospitals,  which  includes  continental  and 
some  colonial  examples,  a chapter  is  given  to 
the  hospitals  of  British  India,  followed  by  a 
very  long  chapter  on  special  hospitals. 

The  Indian  hospitals  all  present  the 
feature  which  the  climate  forces  upon  the 
architect,  of  a verandah  or  arcade  screening 
the  main  walls  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Partly  owing  to  the  possession  of  this 
sheltered  space,  and  partly  to  the  general 
conditions  of  Indian  life,  such  hospitals,  as 
for  example  the  Sassoon  hospital  at  Poonah 
and  the  Cama  hospital  at  Bombay,  here 
illustrated,  require  less  ample  provision  in 
their  administrative  portions  than  is  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  a European  one. 

Among  special  hospitals  there  exist  some 
for  diseases  which  could,  without  any  dis- 
advantage, be  treated  in  general  hospitals,  but 
this  remark  does  not  apply  to  children’s 
hospitals  or  to  those  for  consumption  and  for 
infectious  diseases. 

Several  examples  of  children’s  hospitals 
are  illustrated,  ranging  from  the  extensive 
Pavilion  Hospital  at  Pendlebury,  near  Man- 
chester, and  the  well-known  one  in  Ormond- 
street,  London,  to  the  small  one  on  Padding- 
ton Green.  The  touching  narrative  of  Dr. 
Hickford’s  devotion  of  his  life  to  the 
establishment  of  the  children’s  hospital  at 
Shadwell  is  here  very  briefly  told  in  con- 
nexion with  a notice  of  that  institution. 

Among  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  and  the  hospitals 
erected  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
are  to  be  found  illustrated  in  the  atlas,  but 
the  descriptions  of  the  latter  are  not  very 
detailed.  The  London  Fever  Hospital,  which 
seems  to  succeed  in  defiance  of  some  of  the 
accepted  principles  of  hospital  arrangement, 
is  not  only  illustrated,  but  very  care- 
fully described.  An  excellent  example  of 
a small  hospital  for  infectious  cases,  the 
Heathcote  Hospital  at  Leamington  is  among 
those  illustrated,  and  is  described  at  what  is 
comparatively  considerable  length.  Another 
interesting  example  is  the  Kendray  Fever 
Hospital,  Barnsley,  erected  with  each  por- 
tion of  it  entirely  isolated,  so  that  the 
administration,  the  fever  wards,  the  small- 
pox ward,  and  the  laundry  departments 
each  occupy  a detached,  self-contained 
building  not  connected  by  even  a covered 
way  to  the  others. 

We  hardly  need  go  through  the  list  of 
special  hospitals,  but  we  may  point  out  that 
it  includes  several  interesting  examples  of 
convalescent  homes. 

A division  is  appropriated  to  poor-law 
infirmaries,  and  another  (with  a very  careful 
statement  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem) 
to  school  sanatoria : a brief, — too  brief, 
description  of  the  requirements  of  a medical 
school  is  illustrated  by  a plan  of  the  very 


extensive  and  complete  buildings  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  School,  one  of  the 
largest  in  existence.  The  folio  of  plates 
closes  with  illustrations  of  one  or  two  military 
hospitals  ; but  the  companion  volume,  besides 
various  matters  of  interest  by  way  of  appen- 
dix, is  supplemented  by  a bibliography  or 
enumeration  of  the  books  bearing  on  hospitals 
which  bears  marks  of  having  been  in- 
dustriously and  intelligently  compiled. 

One  omission  there  appears  to  be,  and,  in 
a book  aiming  at  completeness,  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  a regrettable,  if  not  inexcusable,  one. 
Cottage  hospitals  are  not  illustrated  or 
described.  Mr.  Burdett  has  certainly  not 
considered  these  buildings  too  insignificant 
for  notice,  as  he  is  the  author  of  a work 
upon  them,  to  which,  in  a brief  chapter  of  two 
half-pages,  he  refers  his  readers.  We  cannot 
but  regret  that  some  adequate  notice  of  a 
group  of  buildings  which  fairly  comes  within 
the  purview  of  this  work  was  not  here 
attempted;  with  this  exception,  however, 
these  volumes  seem  as  near  attaining  the  aim 
set  forth  on  the  title  page  as  any  work  of  the 
sort  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  reach, 
and  in  addition  to  information  as  to  what 
has  been  done,  they  contain  a considerable 
amount  of  guidance  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  building  a hospital.  The  early 
chapters  of  the  volume  on  construction,  which 
deal  with  situation,  structure,  drainage, 
plumbing,  and  planning,  are  full  of  good 
practical  advice,  though  we  cannot  quite 
include  in  that  category  some  of  the 
rather  contradictory  counsel  given  by  our 
author  in  his  preface,  to  persons  about  to 
build  a hospital. 

Of  the  suggestions  as  to  practical  matters, 
we  learn  from  the  preface  that,  in  part  at 
least,  they  emanate  from  a very  well-known 
and  very  experienced  architect.  And  we 
have  pleasure  in  quoting  words  of  frank 
acknowledgment  which  run  as  follows 
“ Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  has  devoted  a great 
amount  of  time  to  the  volume  which  deals 
with  hospital  construction,  and  without  his 
co-operation  and  assistance  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  made  the  fourth 
volume  anything  like  as  complete  and  ex- 
haustive as  it  will  be  found  to  be.” 

We  have  in  this  notice  dealt  only  with  that 
part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  the  hospi- 
tal buildings ; those  who  are  curious  about 
their  history  will  find  a concise  and  interest- 
ing account  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  third 
volume.  The  remainder  of  the  943  pages 
which  make  up  its  great  bulk  is  devoted  to 
many  questions  of  interest  to  persons  re- 
sponsible for  or  engaged  in  the  management 
of  a hospital ; some  of  these  subjects  are 
controversial,  others  are  matters  on  which 
practice  does  not  perhaps  differ  more 
than  is  inevitable  in  different  countries 
and  under  varied  conditions.  We  do  not 
propose  to  attempt  anything  like  an  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume  ; it  will  per- 
haps suffice  to  say  that  after  a general 
historical  review,  all  the  principal  questions 
that  have  been  raised  about  hospital  main- 
tenance and  management  are  gone  into ; 
the  reader  is  then  told  something  of  the 
administration  and  management  of  these 
institutions  in  every  considerable  European 
country,  in  some  Eastern  countries,  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  ; and  the 
writer  then  turns  toquestions'such  as  military 
and  naval  hospitals,  the  administration  of 
medical  schools,  paying  hospitals,  Samaritan 
funds  and  hospital  housekeeping  and 
management. 

We  are  glad  in  closing  this  notice 
of  a very  remarkable  book  to  be  able 
to  speak  with  less  reserve  upon  the 
merits  of  the  two  volumes  and  the 
accompanying  atlas  of  plates  than  when 
we  were  noticing  the  two  first  volumes. , 
Defects  and  deficiencies  to  which  we  felt 
bound  to  draw  attention,  especially  where 
structures  and  plans  were  dealt  with  in  those . 
volumes,  do  not  reappear  in  the  present 
section  of  the  work  ; the  amount  of  informa- 
tion put  together  is  enormous ; it  has  been 
most  judiciously  concentrated  ; and  the  plans 
which  accompany  and  elucidate  it  are 
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very  valuable — in  short,  it  is  a work  which  no 
architect  intending  to  take  up  hospital  con- 
struction as  part  of  his  professional  work  can 
afford  to  neglect. 

On  special  points  special  books  may  be 
fuller  and  more  complete  ; but  for  a general 
view  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and 
for  a comprehensive  statement  of  the  present 
position  of  hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  volumes 
before  us  are  cordially  to  be  recommended. 


“BURR  v.  RIDOUT.” 

HIS  case,  of  which  we  give  on 
another  page  a report  con- 
densed from  the  unusually  full 
report  given  in  the  Times,  which 
evidently  (and  rightly)  regarded  it  as  a case 
of  some  importance,  is  one  which  ought 
hardly  to  be  passed  over  in  these  columns 
without  some  special  comment. 

The  action  was  one  brought  by  an 
architect  to  recover  from  his  client,  a specula- 
ting builder,  the  amount  of  the  commission 
due  on  a building  of  which  the  plans  had 
been  completely  drawn  out,  but  which  was 
not  executed.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  settlement  of  such  a claim  is  a matter  the 
rights  of  which,  as  established  by  pro- 
fessional custom,  are  very  simply  formulated, 
and  should  be  easily  adjusted.  It  is 
considered,  and  fairly  on  the  whole, 
that  the  preparation  of  working  drawings 
from  which  an  estimate  can  be  made 
and  from  which  the  work  could  be 
carried  out,  represents  roughly  about  half  of 
the  architect’s  work,  and  that  consequently 
his  claims  would  be  met  by  a commission  of 
2|  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  outlay,  in  place 
of  the  usual  5 per  cent,  on  the  actual  outlay  ; 
with  an  additional  ^ per  cent,  if  tenders  had 
actually  been  procured. 

In  connexion  with  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, there  were  circumsitances  which  took  it 
out  of  the  ordinary  category.  The  defendant 
was  about  to  build  two  houses  on  the 
Cadogan  estate,  with  the  view  of  making 
money  by  them,  and  was  bound  by  the  terms 
of  his  lease  to  expend  not  less  than  4,000/.  on 
the  two  houses  ; i.e.,  he  was  to  build  houses 
up  to  a certain  minimum  standard,  having 
regard  to  the  class  of  property  on 
the  estate.  His  case  was  that  he  in- 
structed the  plaintiff,  whom  he  engaged 
to  design  and  plan  the  houses,  to  this  effect, 
and  that  the  houses  were  not  to  cost  more 
than  4,000/.,  but  that  the  plaintiff  designed 
houses  which  were  so  much  beyond  this 
limit  of  cost  that  the  lowest  tender  offered 
for  them  was  over  7,000/.  The  defendant 
hereupon  declined  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
“ cutting  down  ” the  design — and  indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  system  of 
“ cutting  down  ” could  reduce  the  cost  of  a 
building,  on  the  same  plan,  to  little  more 
than  half  the  estimated  amount — abandoned 
the  plans  entirely,  and  put  the  commission 
into  the  hands  of  another  architect.  Upon 
this  the  plaintiff  brought  the  action  to  recover 
the  3 per  cent,  due  upon  the  estimated 
cost  of  a building  for  which  working  draw- 
ings had  been  made  and  tenders  obtained 
but  which  had  been  abandoned;  alleging  as 
part  of  his  case  the  authority  of  the  rules  of 
professional  charges  laid  down  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects. 

Of  course  we  all  know  well  enough  that 
very  often  excess  of  cost  of  a building  above 
what  the  building  owner  had  specified  his 
intention  of  expending  is  to  a great  extent 
his  own  fault ; that  clients  will  change  and 
enlarge  their  ideas  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  then  express  unreasonable  surprise  that 
the  cost  exceeds  the  stipulated  amount. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  The  plaintiff  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain this  position  as  part  of  his  case,  but 
;on  the  published  evidence)  he  certainly 
failed  to  do  so ; and,  as  the  judge  re- 
marked, seeing  that  the  defendant  was 
under  obligation  to  expend  4,000/.,  and 
was  building  the  houses  to  make  a pro- 
fit out  of  them,  it  was  not  very  likely 


that  he  would  wish  to  spend  more.*  And 
that  being  so,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
in  justice  (it  is  not  our  business  to  expound 
law)  he  had  any  fair  claim  at  all  against 
the  defendant  ; whether  in  fact  it  was 
not  rather  the  defendant  who  had  in 
fairness  a claim  against  him  for  having 
wasted  his  (the  defendant’s)  time  in 
preparing  plans  which  were  not  what  he  had 
asked  for  and  which  were  of  no  use  to  him. 
No  doubt,  to  throw  over  the  architect  entirely 
was  an  unnecessarily  harsh  measure;  the 
defendant  might  have  given  him  another 
opportunity ; he  obviously  lost  his  temper 
over  the  matter,  and  perhaps  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  plaintiff  and  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  commission  him  again.  Still,  had 
he  done  so,  he  very  likely  might  have  ended 
in  getting  what  he  wanted  without  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  to  defend  an  action  and 
to  pay  part  of  the  architect’s  claim  for  the 
first  set  of  plans. 

So  much  for  the  defendant’s  part  in  the 
matter.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
architect’s  sense  of  right  and  justice,  who, 
having  produced  a design  of  nearly  twice  the 
cost  that  he  was  commissioned  to  produce, 
proceeded  to  claim  a percentage  on  the 
whole  estimated  cost  of  the  design,  and 
furthermore  to  charge  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects with  abetting,  by  their  rules,  such  an 
illogical  extortion  ? It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  judge  should  have  commented  strongly 
on  this  point.  Lord  Coleridge  put  it  thus  : — 
A man  wishes  to  build  a house  to  cost 
about  50,000/.,  and  an  architect  prepares 
plans  for  one  which  would  cost  150,000/., 
and  then  says,  “Well,  you  may  not  be  able 
to  build  it,  but  whether  you  do  or  not,  you 
must  pay  me  a commission  on  1 50,000/.”  And 
Lord  Coleridge  very  naturally  said  “he 
confessed  that  his  legal  soul  fired  at  it.”  So, 
we  can  assure  him,  do  many  souls  which  are 
not  legal ; and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
Institute  of  Architects  has  never  laid  down 
any  such  position.  They  have  laid  down  a rule 
which  may  be  disingenuously  construed  into 
meaning  that,  but  which  was  never  for  a 
moment  intended  so.  They  have  laid  it 
down  that  an  architect  has  a claim  for  2k  per 
cent,  commission  on  plans  drawn  out~  but 
abandoned,  but  they  did  not  contemplate 
that  architects  should  produce  plans  to  cost 
double  what  they  have  received  instructions 
for. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  kind  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  architects  in  running 
their  clients  into  expense  far  beyond  what 
the  latter  had  instructed  them  for  has  been 
far  too  prominent  a failing  of  late,  and  is  one 
which  is  tending  to  cast  discredit  on  the 
profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  discriminate  in  such  matters, 
and  who  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  one  architect  will  do,  all  will 
do.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  regard  to  all  the  classes  of  work 
which  can  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
builder's  contract  (excluding  such  work,  for 
example,  as  high-class  decorative  figure 
design  in  sculpture  or  mosaic),  every 
architect  who  understands  his  business  can 
perfectly  well  know  within  about  10  per 
cent,  what  the  building  he  is  designing  will 
cost,  and  can  design  a building  for  a speci- 
fied cost,  within  that  limit,  or  thereabouts. 
If  he  exceeds  his  estimate  or  his  instructions 
much  beyond  that  limit,  either  he  does  not 
understand  his  business,  or  he  is  not  acting 
in  good  faith  or  paying  proper  regard  to  the 
interests  of  his  client  ; and  in  either  case  he 
does  not  merit  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  architectural  profession 
maintained  at  a high  standard  in  regard  to 
honour  and  efficiency. 

But  there  is  something  to  be  said,  too, 
about  the  views  expressed  by  the  learned 
judge  before  whom  this  case  was  heard.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  the 


* One  point,  however,  that  we  do  not  understand,  is  the 
defendant's  statement  that  the  houses  were  subsequently 
very  satisfactorily  built  for  the  sum  of  3,500/.  In  that 
case,  what  became  of  defendant’s  obligation  to  expend 
4,000/.  ? 


reason  for  the  peculiar  acerbity  of  feeling 
which  the  judges  of  this  realm  manifest 
whenever  any  reference  is  made  to  the  Pro- 
fessional Practice  code  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects.  It  requires  no  lawyer  to  explain 
to  us  that  such  a code  has  not  the  force  of 
law.  Every  man  possessed  of  sufficient 
common  sense  and  logic  to  understand  what 
“law ’’means  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects as  to  what  is  a fair  and  a customary 
standard  with  regard  to  professional 
charges  are  only  evidence  of  a commonly 
received  custom ; neither  more  nor  less. 
Why  should  a judge  think  it  necessary 
to  use  such  ostentatiously  contemptuous 
language  about  it,  and  to  inform  the 
jury  that,  unless  there  was  clear  proof 
that  they  were  part  of  the  contract,  “he 
should  treat  the  rules  of  the  Institute  as  so 
much  waste  paper”?  It  is  surely  sufficient 
to  point  out  to  the  jury  that  they  are  not 
binding  in  law ; and,  even  from  a legal  point 
of  view,  are  such  rules,  laid  down  by  a re- 
presentative professional  society  for  the 
guidance  of  the  profession  as  to  what  is  fair 
and  proper,  mere  “ waste  paper"  ? Are  we 
not  correct  in  assuming  that  in  many  cases 
the  law  does  recognise,  and  has  recognised, 
such  expressions  as  to  professional  custom 
as  at  all  events  an  important  element  in 
deciding  what  are  the  fair  claims  of  a 
litigant  ? Our  memory  of  some  legal  cases 
we  have  seen  reported  is  very  much 
at  fault,  if  this  be  not  so.  And  again, 

surely,  before  telling  the  jury  that  the  sup- 
posed support  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
to  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  in  the  case  under 
review,  was  “an  unjustifiable  attempt  by  a 
body  of  men  for  their  own  advantage  and  to 
increase  their  own  emolument,”  Lord  Cole- 
ridge might  at  least  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects really  did  maintain  such  a position, 
instead  of  thus  throwing  an  unmerited  slur 
on  an  honourable  body  of  men.  Then 
again,  in  remarking  in  regard  to  the  rule  of 
per  cent,  for  drawings  made,  but  not 
carried  out,  what  did  Lord  Coleridge  mean 
by  telling  the  jury  that  he  “would  not  allow 
the  Institute  to  dictate  to  juries  what  sum 
was  to  be  paid  lor  work  not  done”?  This 
latter  expression  is  merely  one  of  many 
instances  which  go  to  show  that  lawyers 
not  only  do  not  understand,  but  (as  it 
appears  to  us)  do  not  even  endeavour  to 
understand,  the  true  principle  and  method 
of  an  architect’s  work  and  of  the  claims 
which  he  may  rightly  make  for  it.  The  2k 
per  cent,  (in  general  principle  and  apart  from 
the  conditions  of  this  particular  case)  is  not 
for  " work  not  done  ” ; it  is  for  work  done, 
and  often  the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  viz.  : 
the  brain-work,  the  contriving,  planning,  and 
designing.  Suppose  a man  commissions  an 
architect  to  make  plans  for  a large  building, 
involving  two  or  three  months  of  labour,  and 
then,  for  some  reason  entirely  personal  to 
himself,  abandons  his  original  intention  of 
building ; would  the  highest  exponent  of 
English  law  in  that  case  maintain  that  the 
architect  had  not  a claim,  not  only  in 
justice  but  in  law  also,  for  payment  for  the 
heavy  work  he  had  done,  merely  because 
the  client  changed  his  mind  at  the  critical 
moment?  It  is  evident  that  juries  do  not 
share  this  view,  as  the  jury  in  this  case 
showed  by  awarding  the  plaintiff  a sum 
amounting  to  2%  per  cent,  on  4,000/.,  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  work  for  which  he 
had  been  originally  commissioned. 


Proposed  Improvements  at  Tenby.—  At  a 
public  meeting  held  at  Tenby  on  the  3rd  inst 
a project  to  build  a promenade  pier  and  landing- 
stage  at  a cost  of  30,000/.,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Jerram,  engineer,  was  discussed.  Passengers 
from  steamers  will,  if  the  pier  be  constructed 
be  able  to  land  at  all  times.  The  pier  will 
be  1,500  ft.  long,  and  will  have  a pavilion  for 
concerts.  The  Mayor  presided  at  the  meeting, 
and  resolutions  approving  the  scheme  were  moved 
by  Admiral  Elliott  and  Councillor  Reid,  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 
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NOTES. 

N Tuesday  last  the  Home  Secre- 
tary moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  new  Employers’  Liability 
Bill  in  a clear  and  temperate 
speech.  This  Bill,  if  carried  into  law,  will 
abolish  the  so-called  doctrine  of  common 
employment,  so  that  if  in  the  future  a work- 
man is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a fellow- 
workman  he  will  be  able  to  recover  damages 
from  his  employer  just  as  if  he  were  a 
stranger.  It  has  long  been  clear  that  the 
artificial  doctrine  couldn’t  last  much  longer, 
for,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  master  should  be 
just  as  responsible  for  injury  to  a workman 
in  his  pay  as  to  a stranger.  In  neither  case 
is  he  morally  wrong.  But  while  admitting 
the  illogical  character,  in  a certain  sense,  of 
this  provision,  we  cannot  but  fear,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  practical  working  of  an  em- 
ployers’ liability  act  without  it  will  be 
liable  to  great  abuses,  which  employers 
will  have  to  be  carefully  on  their  guard 
against.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  in 
the  new  Bill  are  that  if  the  workman 
knows  of  a defect  in  machinery  or  plant, 
and,  having  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  does 
not  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  his  master,  or  of 
a person  who  has  some  responsibility  ; or  if 
he  contributes  to  the  accident  by  his  own 
negligence,  he  may  not  recover  damages  if 
he  is  injured.  It  is  also  enacted  that  the 
workman  may  not  contract  himself  out  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Act,  which  likewise  sim- 
plifies the  legal  procedure.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  moved  an  amendment,  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  make  the  employer 
liable  for  all  accidents  by  which  a 
workman  is  injured.  According  to  the  facts 
relied  on  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  some 
40  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  which  occur 
arc  what  may  be  conveniently  called  inevit- 
able accidents.  The  result  of  an  Act  such  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  desires  would  be  to  render 
a kind  of  industrial  insurance  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  security  of  emp’oyers.  It 
is  shown,  however,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposal  would  put  the  workman  in  a better 
position  than  any  other  class  of  person.  A 
stranger  cannot  recover  against  a man  it  the 
injury  is  caused  by  something  in  the  nature 
of  a mere  accident,  without  negligence. 
Why,  then,  should  a workman  be  in  a better 
position  ? It  is  a hard  law  which  makes  a 
man  legally  liable  for  the  negligent  act  of  his 
servant,  though  it  may  be  desirable  in  the 
public  interest.  Again,  too,  a workman  may 
insure  himself  against  mere  accidents  just  as 
any  other  man  may  do ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  a workman,  if  he  desires  to  protect 
himself  from  injuries  which  are  absolutely  in 
the  nature  of  accidents,  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  opportunities  which  every  other 
person  considers  satisfactory. 


IT  is  very  fortunate  that  the  Welsh  coal 
owners  and  their  men  have  come  to 
terms,  or  next  week  would  have  found 
ioo.coo  men  idle  in  South  Wales.  The  out- 
look was  very  threatening  up  to  the  end  of 
last  week,  when  a sliding  scale  regulating 
wages  by  prices  was  adopted  after  a long 
discussion.  The  basis  of  settlement  involves 
concessions  on  both  sides,  and  some  of  the 
miners’  delegates  declined  to  accept  it.  The 
districts  represented  by  them  thus  still  re- 
main free  to  accept  or  reject  the  scale  agreed 
upon  by  the  majority,  but  the  crisis  may  be 
considered  over.  The  Miners’  Federation 
passed  a resolution  on  Monday  condemning 
the  men’s  leaders  for  signing  the  scale  ; be- 
ing probably  apprehensive  that  their  action 
will  tend  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Federa- 
tion to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  wages. 
The  miners  in  several  other  districts  are 
being  pressed  to  accept  reductions  owing 
to  tailing  prices,  and  it  is  proposed  to  stop 
work  again  lor  a week — or  longer — in  order 
to  keep  up  the  price.  The  question  is  to  be 
considered  at  a conference  in  Birmingham  on 
the  28th  inst.,  at  which  all  the  various 
miners’  associations  will  be  represented.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  have  learnt  a 
lesson  from  the  last  experiment  of  this 


nature,  and  will  not  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  merchants  by  creating  a panic.  The 
miners  will  certainly  not  voluntarily  stop  out 
veiy  long,  for  a complete  surrender  of  wages 
for  any  length  of  time  would  be  too  dear  a 
method  of  keeping  up  the  rate.  Their 
danger  in  embarking  in  such  a course — 
serenely  indifferent  as  to  the  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  which  employers  and  their  cus- 
tomers may  thereby  be  put — is  that  compli- 
cations might  possibly  ensue,  tending  to 
prevent  a resumption  of  work  when  “play- 
time ” is  over.  The  men  of  Durham  would 
doubtless  be  satisfied  with  a very  short 
holiday — in  fact,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
they  kicked  against  the  proposal  altogether, 
as  they  have  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  great  strike — while  others  may 
stand  out  for  a longer  period  than  before. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  unlikely  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Birmingham  will  be  charac- 
terised by  that  unanimity  which  is  essential 
for  the  success  (from  a miners’  point  of 
view)  of  the  scheme. 


THE  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
must  be  getting  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
railway  rates  controversy,  the  department 
having  been  fairly  overwhelmed  with  com- 
plaints and  deputations.  There  are  pro- 
bably few  members  of  Parliament  who  have 
not  been  pressed  by  their  constituents  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  but  few  trade  associations  who 
have  not  also  approached  the  Board, 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  industries. 
Next  to  the  deputation  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, perhaps  the  most  important  body  Mr. 
Mundella  has  received  was  the  deputation 
from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  its  affiliated  associations,  which  waited 
upon  him  on  the  17th  inst.  There  was  a clear 
indication  in  Mr.  Mundella’s  reply  of  the 
feeling  we  have  alluded  to,  and  although  the 
promise  of  remedial  legislation  (should  it 
prove  necessary)  was  repeated,  it  was  added 
that  the  Board  did  not  at  all  wish  for 
any  further  powers.  Allusion  was  made 
to  the  rather  acrimonious  speech  made 
by  the  Great  Western  Chairman,  who, 
a railway  organ  has  remarked,  “was 
in  good  form  on  the  horrible  revision  of 
rates  question.”  Mr.  Mundella,  on  the  other1 
hand,  characterised  this  gentleman’s  attitude 
as  a mistaken  and  foolish  one.  As  the  rail- 
way companies  seem  to  have  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon  on  their  side  in  laying 
the  blame  of  the-  present  state  of  affairs  at 
the  door  of  the  traders,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  views  of  Professor  Jeans  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  He  maintains  that 
“the  burden  of  high  railway  rates,  like  the 
poor,  we  are  likely  to  have  always  with  us 
and  that  no  single  interest  or  influence  is 
responsible  for  this — distributing  the  blame 
among  Parliament,  the  companies,  and  the 
traders.  He  argues,  however,  that  the  public 
have  a right  to  demand  that  Parliament  will 
protect  them  from  having  to  carry  an  in- 
supportable burden  of  higher  rates. 


THE  best  thing  that  could  have  been  done 
with  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple’s  Cheap 
Trains  Bill  was  to  relegate  it  to  a special 
committee,  in  which  the  possible  good  may 
be  extracted  from  it  without  the  concomitant 
inconveniences  to  which  it  might  give  rise. 
To  allow  the  cheap  train  working  men  to 
return  by  any  train,  at  the  most  crowded 
hour  for  outgoing  suburban  trains,  would  be 
to  inflict  an  injustice  on  the  railway  com- 
panies and  much  inconvenience  on  the  rest 
of  the  travelling  public.  And  when  it  is  urged 
that  the  railway  fare  of  the  working  man 
living  out  of  town  must  be  added  to  his  rent, 
it  might  be  asked  why  the  accommodation 
to  his  circumstances  should  necessarily  or 
on  principle  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
railway  companies. 


THE  French  excavations  at  Delphi  have 
begun  at  a point  in  the  Sacred  Way 
which  had  been  previously  cleared  out.  The 


intention  is  to  follow  the  route  of  Pausanias 
so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  starting  from 
this  point.  So  far  the  excavators  have  come 
upon  the  remains  of  two  buildings,  one  of 
circular  shape  ; a number  of  architectural 
fragments,  both  in  marble  and  terra-cotta, 
and  of  inscriptions.  The  sculptural  remains 
found  so  far  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
apparently  unimportant.  In  another  sacred 
way,  that  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  further 
excavations  are  reported  (AtXrio v,  the  last  be- 
lated issue  — 1892,  August).  The  sanctuary  of 
4><X/jg  'A<ppo8irT]Q  has  been  completely  cleared 
out,  and  a number  of  votive  offerings,  among 
them  marble  doves,  some  with  inscriptions, 
have  been  brought  to  light.  Near  at  hand  a 
herm  was  found,  with  an  inscription  (Zs£ 
uoriwg)  giving  the  distance  from  the  Dipylon 
Gate.  At  Palamidi,  near  Nauplia,  thirty 
prehistoric  graves  have  been  opened.  In 
one  of  them  a Mycencean  vase  was  found, 
on  both  the  handles  of  which  an  H-shaped 
sign  was  carefully  scratched  in. 


MESSRS.  ASHER  & CO.  are  to  issue 
almost  immediately  the  great  work 
by  Dr.  Max  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  entitled 
“Kypros,  the  Bible,  and  Homer.”  The  English 
and  German  editions  are  to  appear  simul- 
taneously— we  could  wish  that  the  English 
translator  had  ventured  on  “ Cyprus”  instead 
of  the  unfamiliar  “ Kypros.”  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  found  time  to  write  a preparatory  letter 
expressing  his  interest  in  the  subject  gene- 
rally, and  we  believe  his  sympathy.  Dr. 
Richter’s  main  contention  is  that  much  of  early 
Greek  religion  and  ritual,  as  well  as  art,  is  of 
Oriental  origin.  Though  the  work  is  hampered 
by  its  great  bulk  (a  letterpress  volume  of  500 
pages,  royal  quarto,  and  a second  volume 
of  200  plates),  and  heavy  cost,  9/. — it  may 
be  expected  to  be  far  more  widely  popular 
than  most  similar  archaeological  treatises,  for 
not  only  is  there  the  preface  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  the  question  of  how  far  Homer 
is  illustrated  by  Cyprian  art,  but  Dr.  Richte 
believes  that  in  Cyprus  only  we  find  the  full 
analogy  and  explanation  of  Old  Testament 
antiquities,  of  the  Tabernacle  and  temple, — 
structures  and  furniture.  “ In  Cyprus,”  he 
says,  “we  are  standing  in  the  very  midst  of 
ancient  Canaanitish  civilisation  as  depicted 
in  the  Old  Testament.”  “ My  excavations 
and  researches  during  twelve  years  of  un- 
remitting toil  in  Cyprus  brought  me,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  Greeks  and  Homer,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  Semites  and  the  Bible.” 
We  expect  to  differ  on  many  points,  but  of 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  book  there 
can  be  no  question. 


BY  the  courtesy  of  the  Master  and  Court 
of  Assistants  of  the  Drapers’  Company, 
their  Hall  and  reception  rooms  in  Throg- 
morton-street  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society  for  the  purposes  of  an  exhibition  of 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  city  of 
London  during  the  last  seven  years.  The 
exhibition  remained  open  on  Saturday  and 
Monday  last,  and  on  Monday  evening  a large 
number  of  members  and  their  friends 
attended  a conversazione,  and  were  received 
by  the  President,  Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield.  The 
attractions  of  the  evening  included  the 
exhibition  of  London  antiquities  which  have 
been  collected  by  that  indefatigable  antiqua- 
rian Mr.  James  Smith.  The  number  of 
objects  is  as  surprising  as  their  variety, 
and  they  date  from  the  Roman  times  to  the 
present.  Pottery-ware  is  most  largely  repre- 
sented, but  the  bone  skates,  bone  pins  and 
needles,  remnants  of  head-gear  and  boots, 
leather  bottles,  are  all  of  varied  interest.  Not 
the  least  interesting  were  several  good  speci- 
mens of  bronze  torques,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  dress-fasteners.  Numerous 
coins  of  all  ages  were  also  exhibited.  It  is 
rumoured  that  this  unique  collection  may  be 
bought  by  the  Corporation  as  an  addition  to 
the  local  antiquities  already  in  the  Guildhall, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rumour  is  well 
founded  : it  would  be  a thousand  pities  that 
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such  a good  collection  should  be  dispersed. 
Another  exhibit  which  attracted  much 
attention  was  the  communion  plate  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Antholin  and  that  of  St. 
Peter's,  Cornhill,  lent  by  the  rectors  and 
churchwardens.  The  plate  is  largely  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  comprises  alms- 
dishes,  chalices,  and  patens,  also  some 
communion  flagons,  survivals  of  the  spirit  of 
desecration  which  actuated  the  Puritans.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  plate  of  the 
company  was  also  on  view,  and  included  a 
fine  gold  cup  by  Lambarde,  presented  in 
1578.  Some  communications  were  made 
during  the  evening  by  Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey  on  the  work  of 
restoration  at  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate.  Mr. 
Charles  Welch  also  made  a few  remarks 
with  reference  to  a sixteenth  century  wall 
painting  recently  discovered  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  which  was  on  exhibition  in  the  great 
Hall. 


OUR  contemporary  Engineering  recently 
contained  an  article  by  Dr.  Preller, 
which  has  been  reprinted  as  a pamphlet, 
entitled  “ The  Future  of  British  Engineering,” 
in  which  the  writer,  after  commenting  upon  the 
excellent  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Hayter,  as  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  seeks  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  present  depression  in  engineering  enter- 
prise, in  which  “other  countries,”  as  he 
asserts,  “ arc  suffering  in  common  with 
England.  The  reason  alleged  is  the 
supremacy  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
spectre  of  an  English  Limited  Company.  We 
do  not  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  promi- 
nence given  to  Stock  Exchange  influence 
over  new  undertakings.  The  purely  specu- 
lative adventurer  who  leads  a company  into 
financial  embarrassments  is  happily  more 
discredited  than  formerly.  The  great  cause, 
we  think,  for  want  of  work  among  the 
younger  members,  and,  therefore,  among  the 
majority  of  the  profession,  is  the  want  of  skill 
and  ability.  Every  engineer  who  keeps  an 
office  knows  the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining 
competent  assistants,  especially  for  out-door 
work.  Hence  we  agree  with  Dr.  Preller  in 
the  prominence  he  gives  to  the  value  of 
colleges  and  laboratories  for  higher  technical 
education,  as  supplying  “ the  tools  for  be- 
coming an  engineer,”  and  also  In  his 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  culture, 
diplomatic  skill,  and  linguistic  attainments. 
Dr.  Preller  speaks  rashly,  however,  when  he 
states  that  engineers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are,  " as  a body,  averse  to  even  the 
optional  adoption  of  the  metric  system.” 
Plotting  scales  level  staves,  surveying  chains, 
are  all  decimally  divided,  and  although  detail 
drawings  are  made  with  the  use  of  duo- 
decimal scales,  the  engineer  invariably 
adopts  a decimal  scale  for  his  stress  diagrams 
and  for  any  trial  of  dimensions  which  has 
not  to  be  sent  direct  to  the  contractors’ 
workshop.  Mr.  Hayter’s  address  is  a worthy 
addition  to  other  presidential  addresses  given 
in  previous  years  at  the  Institution. 


AT  Berlin  there  have  been  recently  some 
very  instructive  experiments  with  fire- 
proof materials  and  constructions.  They 
were  not  arranged,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  by 
those  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  objects 
examined,  but  by  the  Royal  Police  Fire 
Brigade,  working  hand  in’  hand  with  the 
Prussian  Government,  the  municipality,  and 
the  fire  insurance  offices.  The  series  of  ex- 
periments, which  lasted  three  days,  took  the 
form  of  what  we  might  term  a competition 
for  some  5,000/.  in  premiums  offered  by  the 
fire  offices,  and  were  carried  out  in  some 
warehouses  lent  by  the  municipality  prior  to 
their  demolition  for  street  improvements 
Every  object  examined  had  to  be  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid,  but  what  may  be  called 
“naturally  ” arranged  trials.  The  dwelling- 
house,  shop,  warehouse,  spirit  vaults,  &c., 
each  had  their  turn,  and  in  most  cases  the 
simpler  means  of  protection  had  to  vie  with 
the  modern  patented  arrangements,  gener- 
ally much  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 


A report  is  to  be  published  by  the  committee 
of  fire  experts  who  acted  as  a jury  on  the 
occasion,  from  which  we  may  hereafter  be 
able  to  give  some  extracts. 


THE  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
January  gives  a paper  entitled  “The 
Road  Movement,”  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  M. 
Ilaupt  states  as  his  experience  that  the  cost 
of  movement  by  road  is  at  least  times 
greater  than  by  rail,  supposing  the  road  to 
be  dry  and  in  good  condition.  Also,  that  the 
waterway  is  the  most  economical  mode  of 
transit,  being  as  low  as  one-twenty-sixth  of 
the  cost  by  rail.  These  ratios,  though  not 
entirely  applicable  to  British  rates,  are  of 
interest  for  comparison  at  the  present  time. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  points  out  that  roads 
should  be  built  continuously,  and  not  in 
patches  ; that  they  should  have  continuous 
and  systematic  supervision ; and,  further, 
that  the  essentials  for  a good  road  are,  first, 
a good  location;  secondly,  a good  foundation; 
and,  thirdly,  a firm  and  durable  superstructure. 
In  these  remarks  we  quite  agree  with  him. 
We  also  think  his  comments  upon  changing 
control  worthy  of  attention,  when  he  quotes  the 
saying  of  another  writer,  as  follows: — "Men 
dealing  with  interests  so  vast  should  not  be 
subject  to  constant  changes.  Change  of 
commissioners  means  change  of  methods, 
and  change  of  methods  during  the  prosecu- 
tion of  engineering  works  is  very  likely  to 
mean  disaster.”  In  a paper  on  artesian 
wells  by  Mr.  Oscar  Carter,  contained  in  the 
same  journal,  the  author  points  out  the 
importance,  when  a well  is  finished,  of 
pumping  for  at  least  a couple  of  hours  before 
a sample  is  taken  for  chemical  analysis,  and 
that  unless  driven  in  the  solid  rock  of  a hard 
and  compact  nature,  it  is  necessary  always 
to  case  such  wells  with  iron  pipe  from  the 
surface,  the  deeper  the  better. 


BRUSSELS  is  to  have  what  we  might 
term  a Democratic  Academy  of  Arts 
which  is  to  be  independent  of  Royalty  and 
Government.  A combination  of  artists  and 
art  connoisseurs  is  to  form  a Council  of  125 
members,  with  the  co-operation  of  a number 
of  regular  subscribers,  who,  in  return  for 
their  financial  assistance,  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  officially  call 
themselves  “art  patrons”  and  of  visiting  all 
exhibitions  with  free  passes.  To  what 
extent  architecture  will  be  considered  an  Art 
in  the  new  Academy  is  not  yet  apparent. 


THE  new  suite  of  rooms  called  the 
Grafton  Gallery,  of  which  Messrs. 
Wimperis  & Arber  are  the  architects,  is  a 
valuable  addition  in  itself  to  the  public 
galleries  of  this  kind  in  London.  The 
entrance  is  merely  the  front  of  a house  in 
this  little  corner  street,  with  a bay  thrown 
out  and  a little  decorative  treatment  added  ; 
but  internally  the  rooms  are  a very  fine  set 
and  admirably  lighted  for  picture  exhibitions. 
We  enter  by  a small  square  vestibule  and 
inner  vestibule  and  then  down  a short 
flight  of  steps  lighted  from  an  arched 
ceiling  filled  with  stained  glass  of  rather 
too  strong  colour ; thence  into  the  octagon 
room,  thence  by  two  entrees  into  the  large 
and  lofty  room  called  the  “Music-Room,” 
running  at  right-angles  to  the  main  line 
of  the  galleries.  Through  this  are  two 
long  and  lower  galleries,  divided  by  a small 
octagon  room.  The  same  system  of  treating 
the  roof  has  been  carried  out  in  all  the 
galleries ; the  sides  are  glazed,  following 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  between  principals  or 
brackets  the  underside  of  which  take's  the 
line  of  a cove,  and  which  support  the  solid 
centre  portion  of  the  ceiling  ; this  is  treated 
as  a semi-circular  waggon  ceiling  (in  the 
octagon  becoming  a dome)  enriched  with 
plaster  ornament  in  low  relief.  From  the 
centre  line  of  this  ceiling  depend  the 
lights.  In  the  daytime  this  decorative 
ceiling  is  in  shadow ; when  the  lights 
are  lighted  it  becomes  the  bright  portion 
of  the  roof,  reflecting  and  assisting 


the  artificial  light.  The  ornament  of  the 
frieze  in  the  large  gallery  is  rather  feeble, 
but  in  general  the  details  are  satisfactory. 
The  “Music  Room"  would  probably  be  an 
excellent  room  for  sound,  and  we  may  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  well  turned  to  account 
for  classical  quartett  concerts,  for  which  it  is 
just  a good  size.  The  lowest  gallery,  called 
the  “ End  Gallery,”  seems  deficient  in  venti- 
lation. While  the  rooms  are  delightful,  one 
can  only  regret  that  the  pictures  are  in 
many  cases  so  very  much  the  reverse. 
There  are  a few  beautiful  works  by  Mr. 
Watts,  a good  example  of  Mr.  Whistler 
in  his  best  manner  (not  a new  work), 
one  or  two  very  fine  portraits  by  Mr. 
Shannon,  another  by  Mr.  Lavery,  and  a few 
landscapes  of  more  or  less  vigour  and  merit, 
though  not  in  the  best  style.  Beyond  this 
the  exhibition  is  a collection  of  eccentricities, 
mostly  imitative  of  modern  French  fashions 
in  painting,  and  some  of  them  of  such  defiant 
ugliness  and  vulgarity  (in  the  artistic  sense) 
that  the  hanging  of  them  seems  almost  an 
affront.  We  could  very  well  compound  for 
less  sumptuous  exhibition  rooms,  if  one  could 
have  them  better  filled. 


WE  have  received  from  the  “ Fitzroy 
Picture  Society  ” a collection  of 
colour-printed  pictures  intended  especially, 
as  we  gather,  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of 
schools,  mission  - rooms,  club -rooms,  &c. 
They  are  executed  in  a broad  and  simple 
decorative  style,  depending  on  strong 
outlines  and  flat  spaces  of  colour  for  effect ; 
such  a style  of  work  as  is  generally  designed 
for  execution  in  tiles,  sgraffito,  and  other 
analogous  methods  of  producing  pictorial 
decoration  for  walls  ; and  this  style  is  no 
doubt  the  best  suited  for  colour-printing,  in 
which  delicate  gradations  of  tone,  and 
realism  of  effect,  cannot  be  obtained  and 
therefore  should  not  be  attempted. 
When  we  say  that  the  designs  are 
by  Mr.  Hey  wood  Sumner,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Whall,  Mr.  Selwyn  Image,  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Horne,  it  will  be  understood  that  this  work 
is  something  superior  to  the  average  standard 
of  school  pictures,  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
artists  who  thoroughly  understand  the  special 
style  of  treatment  employed.  The  subjects 
already  produced  include  a set  by  Mr.  Whall, 
“The  Pattern  Life,”  in  three  pictures  sym- 
bolical of  the  life  ot  the  Christian  child  ; 
"Jesus  Hominum  Salvator,”  by  Mr.  Image, 
including  “ The  Annunciation,”  “ The  Agony 
in  the  Garden,”  and  “Christ  in  Glory;” 
designs  of  the  “ Four  Seasons  ” (landscapes 
with  figures)  by  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner,  and 
“ Mighty  Men  of  the  Old  Testament  ” by  the 
same  artist.  The  decorative  borders  of  the 
pictures  have  received  careful  attention,  and 
form  an  element  in  the  design.  Altogether 
the  Fitzroy  Society’s  plates  promise  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  means  of  cheap 
pictorial  decoration  for  the  people,  carried 
out  in  a true  artistic  spirit. 

THE  collection  of  pictures  of  “ Fisher 
Life”  by  Mr.  Walter  Langley,  now  on 
view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery  in 
New  Bond-street,  is  a charming  one.  The 
scenes  and  figures  are  mostly  from  either  the 
Cornish  or  the  Norfolk  coasts.  Mr.  Langley 
paints  coast  scenery,  craft,  and  fishing  folk, 
in  a natural  and  unaffected  style,  with  a 
realism  which  is  never  pushed  so  far  as  to 
lose  pictorial  breadth  and  balance. 


HPHE  resignation  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones  from 
_L  the  position  of  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  after  having  held  that  position  for 
eight  years,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Academy, 
without  any  offer  of  promotion  to  the  position 
of  “ R.A.,"  is  of  course  quite  comprehensible. 
It  is  also  comprehensible  that  the  Royal 
Academy  may  not  be  without  good  reasons 
to  allege,  from  their  point  ol  view,  for  their 
action  or  inaction.  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s  art  and 
genius  are  quite  exceptional  in  their  kind, 
and  his  withdrawal  is  no  doubt  a loss  to  the 
Academy  rather  than  to  himself:  but  it 
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might  be  questioned  whether  it  does  not 
also  present  some  deficiencies  which  a body 
representing  the  national  centre  of  artistic 
training  and  technique  might  feel  bound  to 
take  cognisance  of. 


WHAT  IS  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  HOW 
CAN  IT  BE  ADVANCED?* 

BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

The  word  Architecture  has  had  many  defini- 
tions. I have  given  you  my  definition  of  it,  and 
doubtless  there  are  other  definitions  still  more 
complex  ; but  the  old  one  is  a good  one, — “ the 
art  or  science  of  building,” — and  has  the  merit 
of  being  understood  by  all. 

The  definition  of  architect,  as  “a professor  of 
the  art  of  building,”  has  the  same  advantage.  It 
is  like  the  word  “painter,” — one  who  paints, — 
which  includes  the  man  who  paints  a wall  in 
plain  colour,  and  the  one  who  paints  “ The 
East  Judgment  ; ” but  when  we  want  to  class  the 
painteis  we  call  one  a house  painter,  another  a 
figure  painter,  and  others  landscape,  portrait, 
animal,  or  still-life  painters.  It  is  only  in  the 
earliest  savage,  and  in  the  most  highly  cultivated 
stage,  that  anything  is  made  by  man  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  his  eye.  The  savage  inventor  who 
managed  to  fix  a pointed  stone  into  a cleft  stick 
and  tie  it  with  a lissom  twig  or  a piece  of  bark, 
urgently  wanted  it  for  use,  either  to  kill  his  prey, 
or  to  defend  his  life.  Directly  he  got  some 
security,  and  food  enough  to  have  leisure,  he 
formed  his  weapon  into  a shape  that  pleased 
him. 

If  architects  are  to  complete  their  education, 
having  now  new  wants  to  meet  and  new  materials 
to  employ,  they  must  study  past  work,  not  to 
imitate  it,  but  to  see  how  the  early  rude  forms 
employed,  were  made  into  agreeable,  striking,  or 
beautiful  forms — in  fact,  to  learn  how  to  invent ; for 
as  each  age  differs  in  cultivation  and  taste,  so 
must  the  architecture,  if  it  is  to  move  the  age. 
\ou  all  know  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  dictum,  that 
we  learn  to  invent  by  studying  the  inventions  of 
others,  so  the  architects  must  also  invent  some 
new  forms  of  beauty  and  new  methods  of  exciting 
emotions,  for  old  methods  reproduced  scarcely 
excite  them. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the 
method  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  effecting  this 
transformation,  and  the  Greeks  were  the  most 
artistic  race  the  world  has  seen.  We  have  not 
got  their  earliest  huts  nor  their  improved  cot- 
tages,  but  we  have  their  temples,  which  were  but 
glorified  cottages,  carried  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion they  could  attain,  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing 
the  divinities— divinities  who  had  aided  them 
in  that  glorious  struggle  for  liberty  they  carried 
on  against  the  Persians,  and  in  which  they  won 
a victory  that  still  seems  miraculous  to  us. 

By  studying  the  paintings  on  the  Greek  vases, 
we  can  find  out  the  methods  employed  to  turn  the 
rudest  work  into  that  which  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind  ever  since.  We  see  the  thick  cap 
on  the  tree  trunk  that  supported  the  lintel  in  the 
original  cottage,  chamfered  or  splayed  towards 
the  trunk,  then  made  round,  and  finally  invested 
with  the  form  of  the  sea-urchin’s  shell,  the 
echinus.  We  also  see  how  a still  thicker  cap  was 
first  rounded  at  the  bottom  edges,  just  as  a 
carpenter  would  do  it  now,  then  gradually  formed 
into  a rough  volute,  and  finally  finished  off  into 
some  lovely  shell  spiral.  It  is,  of  course,  a long 
way  from  the  first  rude  attempts  to  the  perfection 
attained  at  the  culminating  point  of  Greek  art ; 
but  in  the  earliest  remaining  temples  we  see  all 
the  motives  which  were  finally  brought  to  such 
exquisite  perfection. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out  the  cause  that 
impelled  them  to  choose  those  forms  which  now 
charm  us, — we  call  it  native  taste  or  genius  ; and  it 
is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  knowledge  would  not 
enable  us  to  do  likewise  : but  it  is  important  that 
we  should  observe  by  what  devices  the  effect  we 
idmire  was  attained.  We  see  that  those  parts  in 
compression  were  marked  by  lines  vertical,  or 
nearly  so,  viz.,  by  flutes  in  the  columns  and 
triglyphs,  though  the  reason  for  these  vertical 
lines  was  probably  aesthetic.  It  is  also  necessary 
for  us  to  observe  where  they  accentuated  parts, 
and  where  they  introduced  ornament.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  accentuated  those  parts  that  had 
duties  to  perform  that  were  different  from  those 
of  the  contiguous  parts— the  capital  and  base  for 
example  the  business  of  the  first  being  to 
concentrate  and  of  the  latter  to  diffuse  weight ; 
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for  enrichment  with  the  highest  ornament,  man 
and  animals,  they  mainly  choose  those  parts  that 
werenotstructural,butmerefilling-in, — themetopes 
and  the  pediments.  Whether  we  consider  these 
Greek  temples  as  studies  of  line,  or  of  light  and 
shade,  we  shall  be  equally  charmed  ; and  we  shall 
be  equally  surprised  at  their  subtlety.  The 
long  horizontal  lines  of  the  steps,  and  of  the 
architrave  and  cornice,  are  contrasted  by  the 
vertical  flutes  of  the  columns,  whose  lines  also 
contrast  with  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  abacus 
and  the  curved  ones  of  the  echinus  and  fillets. 
The  crescent  light  on  the  echinus  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  shape,  and  makes  a bright  space  in 
the  midst  of  shade  and  shadow,  but  it  is  set  off 
by  the  graduated  shade  below  and  the  sharp 
shadow  of  the  abacus.  The  shade  and  shadow 
of  the  annulets,  and  the  sinking-in  of  the  necking, 
not  only  repeat  the  curves  of  the  echinus,  but 
again  contrast  with  the  vertical  flutes.  Again, 
how  admirably  the  stiff  vertical  flutes  of  the 
triglyphs  enhance  the  curved  surfaces  and  flowing 
lines  of  the  sculptured  metopes,  besides  acting  as 
foils  to  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  architrave  and 
cornice. 

The  profound  study  the  Greek  architects 
bestowed  on  the  sunshine  of  Athens,  and  its 
effects  on  shapes,  is  surprising ; as  is  also  their 
accurate  working  of  that  superb  material,  marble. 
You  can  see  the  brilliant  effect  of  some  of  the 
fine  sinkings  at  the  Propyljeum,  that  even  now 
look  like  the  last  deep  touches  an  artist  gives  to 
his  picture  to  make  it  brilliant : and  that  come 
out  now  as  finely  as  they  did  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Of  square  forms  they  were  lavish,  but  of 
curved  ones  they  were  chary  ; but  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  square,  flat  surfaces,  they  inserted 
angular  ones,  like  the  soffits  of  the  mutules,  and 
by  means  of  the  guttse  they  got  not  only 
brilliance,  but  scale.  I sometimes  fancy  that 
their  persistence  in  simplicity,  and  their  constant 
perfecting  of  forms,  but  not  radically  altering  them, 
was  greatly  due  to  their  familiarity  with  the  nude 
human  figure.  The  Greek  architects  must  have 
noticed  the  young  clodhoppers  under  training, 
and  seen  how  the  whole  muscular  system  was 
gradually  perfected. 

I think  it  is  Vitruvius  who  says  that  the  names 
of  some  musical  tones  were  absent  in  the  Roman 
language,  which  were  found  in  Greek  ; and  from 
this  we  may  infer  that  Roman  ears  were  too  dull 
to  distinguish  them,  and  this  is  probably  the  case 
with  the  moderns  as  regards  all  the  senses. 
Wilkins  discovered  what  Virtuvius  meant  by  the 
curves  in  architecture,  set  out  by  the  “ scamilli 
impares”  or  ordinates  that  the  Greeks  introduced, 
but  frankly  confesses  that  he  never  observed 
these  curves  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ; yet 
once  discovered  some  of  them  can  be  made 
palpable  to  any  one. 

Doubtless  it  is  from  these  and  other  refinements 
that  we  never  get  tired  of  looking  at  the 
Parthenon.  Eight  similar  columns,  apparently 
set  at  equal  distances,  suggest  to  us  monotony, 
but  from  slight  but  measured  irregularity  the  front 
becomes  like  one  of  nature’s  fine  works,  and  does 
not  pall  upon  us. 

I must  dwell  long  on  Greek  work,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  beauty  and  its  simplicity,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  original  type  from  which  all  suc- 
cessive Western  architecture  was  evolved.  We 
probably  should  not  have  had  St.  Wulfran  at 
Abbeville,  if,  let  us  say,  the  Parthenon,  as  the 
type  of  Greek  architecture,  had  never  existed. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  I must  call 
your  attention  to,  namely,  the  base  and  necking 
of  the  Ionic,  and  the  sort  of  pedestal  that  was 
used  to  the  Ionic  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  circular  on  plan  and  carved  with 
figures  in  high  relief.  These  drums  may  be  seen 
at  the  British  Museum.  The  severe  simplicity 
of  the  Doric  column  and  its  great  spread  at  the 
bottom  rendered  a base  superfluous,  but  the  base 
added  to  the  Ionic  was  necessary,  from  the 
smaller  increase  of  the  shaft  at  the  bottom.  This 
base  is  always  cylindrical,  and  it  makes  an  echo 
to  the  more  ornate  cap.  The  originality  and 
beauty  of  these  base-mouldings  are  well  worth 
attention,  as  what  piece  of  Greek  art  is  not? 
You  recollect  Horace’s  lines  : — 

“ Do  you,  my  friends,  from  Greece  your  models  draw, 
And  day  and  night  to  con  them  be  your  law." 

Horace , u De  Arte  Poetica ,”  1.  268. 

The  choice  of  the  necking  for  ornament  was 
curious  ; it  was  partly  a survival  and  was  partly 
ornamented  to  prevent  too  striking  a contrast 
between  a plain  surface  and  the  rich  volute. 
The  reason  for  the  carved  pedestals  at  the  Temple 
of  the  Ephesian  Diana  is  obviously  a sculptor’s 
device  to  let  his  work  be  seen. 

\ ou  all  know  the  charming  story  Vitruvius  tells 
about  the  invention  of  the  Corinthian  capital  by 
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Callimachus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before 
396  B.c.,  about  forty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Professor  Cockerell  found 
a Corinthian  capital  at  the  Temple  of  “Apollo 
the  Helper”  at  Bassa? ; Dr.  Dorpfeld  believes 
there  were  two,  one  at  each  angle  of  the  Ionic 
peristyle  in  front  of  the  statue.  This  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Ictinus,  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  Parthenon  ; the  Parthenon  was 
built  about  422  B.c.,  and  if  Ictinus  were  the 
architect  of  the  temple  at  Basste,  and  the  Corin- 
thian capital  Professor  Cockerell  found  on  the 
spot  belonged  to  the  temple,  it  takes  the  merit  of 
the  invention  from  Callimachus. 

The  Corinthian  was  a very  showy  capital,  and 
had  the  foliage  most  elegantly  arranged  in  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  but  as  its  supposed  origin 
suggests,  the  foliage  was  wholly  parasitic.  It  is 
clearly  a sculptor’s,  and  not  an  architect’s  inven- 
tion, for  it  has  a very  unstable  appearance,  and 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  constructional 
capitals  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  ; still,  we  cannot 
afford  to  despise  it,  because  it  was  not  only  the 
mother  of  the  Roman  Corinthian,  but  of  all 
Western  capitals  with  foliage. 

You  must  not  think  that  the  admiration  of 
Greek  art  I express,  is  a personal  peculiarity,  or 
purely  due  to  the  praises  of  antique  authors.  I 
give  an  extract  from  the  impressions  made  on  a 
French  man  of  letters,  when  he  saw  the  Acropolis 
in  1S65  : — 

“The  impression  that  Athens  made  on 
me  is  much  the  strongest  that  I have 
ever  felt.  There  is  one  place  where  perfec- 
tion exists  ; there  are  not  two  : it  is  Athens. 
I had  never  imagined  anything  equal  to  it. 
It  was  the  ideal  crystallised  in  Pentelic 
marble  which  showed  itself  to  me.  Up  to  that 
time,  I had  believed  that  perfection  was  not  of 
this  world  ; one  single  revelation  appeared  to  me 
to  compare  with  the  absolute.  ...  A thing 
which  has  only  once  existed,  which  was  never 
seen  before,  and  will  never  be  seen  again,  but 
the  effect  of  which  will  endure  for  ever.  I mean 
a type  of  eternal  beauty,  without  a local  or  a 
national  blemish.  I well  knew,  before  my 
voyage,  that  Greece  had  created  science,  art, 
philosophy,  civilisation  ; but  I wanted  the  scale. 
When  I saw  the  Acropolis,  I had  a divine  revela- 
tion, as  I had  the  first  time  I felt  that  the  Gospel 
was  alive,  in  seeing  the  valley  of  Jordan  from  the 
heights  Casyoun.  Then  the  whole  world 
appeared  barbarous  to  me.  The  East  shocked 
me  by  its  pomp,  its  ostentation,  and  its  impostures. 
The  Romans  were  only  rude  soldiers  ; the  digni- 
fied appearance  of  the  finest  Roman,  of  an 
Augustus,  of  a Trajan,  seemed  to  me  to  be  only 
posturing,  after  the  ease,  the  simple  nobility  of 
these  lordly  and  tranquil  citizens.  Celts,  Germans, 
Slavs  appeared  to  me  like  a sort  of  conscientious 
Scythians,  but  laboriously  civilised.  I found  our 
‘Middle  Ages’  without  elegance  or  shape, 
sullied  with  pride  and  with  pedantry. 
Charlemagne  appeared  like  a big  German 
groom  ; our  Knights  seemed  to  me  lubberly, 
at  whom  Themistocles  and  Alcibiades  would 
have  laughed.  There  had  been  a nation  of 
aristocrats,  a public  wholly  composed  of  con- 
noisseurs, a democracy  that  had  seized  on  shades 
of  art  so  slight  that  the  refined  ones  of  our  people 
could  hardly  perceive  them.  There  had  been  a 
public  to  understand  that  which  causes  the  beauty 
of  the  PropylEeum,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  This  revelation  of 
true  and  simple  grandeur  touched  me  to  the 
centre  of  my  being.  All  that  I had  known  up  to 
that  time  seemed  to  me  the  clumsy  effort  of  a 
Jesuitical  art,  a rococo  made  up  of  silly  pomp, 
of  quackery,  and  of  caricature.  . . .” 

The  Romans  took  Greek  art  bodily,  not  the 
perfect  art  of  the  days  of  Pericles,  but  the  art 
debased  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Macedonian 
barbarians,  and  probably  made  but  little  alteration 
in  it,  for  as  yet  the  complete  sequence  of  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture  has  not  been  established. 
Fergusson  believed  that  the  missing  link  had 
either  been  destroyed  or  not  yet  found.  The 
Romans  made  their  mouldings  coarse,  and  gene- 
rally made  architecture  submit  to  absolutely  fixed 
rules,  having  found  the  supreme  utility  of  an  invari- 
able rule  in  military  operations ; but  being  a 
constructive  as  well  as  an  imperial  race,  they  only 
made  the  useful  subservient  to  taste  in  sacred 
buildings.  They  found  the  arch  too  useful  and 
too  cheap  to  be  sacrificed,  and  even  in  sacred 
buildings  I think  the  architraves  were  sometimes 
flat  arches  ; almost  as  wretched  an  expedient  for 
getting  a straight  line  as  our  flat  window  arches. 

In  the  Baths,  the  Romans  found  the  columns, 
with  a slice  of  entablature,  useful  to  carry  the 
groined  vaults,  but  swept  away  the  rest  of  the 
horizontal  entablature,  because  it  interfered  with 
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the  lighting.  As  regards  the  arch,  the  Romans 
did  little  with  it  as  an  esthetic  feature ; they  merely 
moulded  its  face  like  the  architrave  of  a door.  At 
the  archway  of  the  gate  at  Perugia  however,  there 
is  a wide  archivolt  made  of  two  rings  of  stone 
with  a moulding  round  it,  said  to  be  Roman  work, 
which  is  very  effective.  The  Romans,  or  the 
Greek  architects  they  mostly  employed,  were 
possibly  the  inventors  of  the  modillion,  and  they 
certainly  tried  many  esthetic  experiments  ; the 
Greek  shaft  appears  to  have  been  mostly  plain,. or 
fluted,  unless  you  include  the  sculptured  drums  at 
Ephesus ; the  Romans  adorned  the  shafts  with 
leaves,  with  patterns,  and  with  bas-reliefs, — the 
latter  may  be  seen  in  Trajan’s  Column;  and  they 
occasionally  covered  square  piers  or  pilasters 
with  sculpture  in  the  shape  of  trailing  plants.  It 
is  said,  but  with  what  truth  I know  not,  that 
the  thin  shafts  at  the  doorway  of  Siena  Cathedral, 
which  are  carved  all  over,  were  either  Roman  or 
copied  from  Roman  work.  When  I said  the  Greeks 
kept  their  shafts  plain  or  fluted,  I spoke  of  those 
of  the  Golden  Age  : in  the  early  ages  the  shaft 
was  not  so  treated.  We  all  known  theAevronned 
shaft  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  shown  upside 
down  in  Stuart  and  Revett’s  book.  The  Roman 
adoption  of  the  Greek  post  and  lintel  architecture 
was  not  an  outcome  of  their  own  methods  of 
construction,  but  was  simply  adopted  and  adapted 
as  a sort  of  tub  thrown  to  the  whale  of  fashion;  but 
the  things  the  Romans  did  care  for  were  dignityand 
magnificence.  One  can  fancy  the  great  Agrippa 
or  Vespasian  saying  to  the  Greek  slave  who  was 
his  architect,  “I  do  not  want  any  of  your  philo- 
sophy, and  I am  perfectly  indifferent  to  what 
mouldings  or  curves  you  use  ; but  I want  some- 
thing in  the  fashion:  rich,  handsome,  anjl  dignified, 
and,  if  you  don’t  give  it  me,  I shall  have  you 
crucified.” 

Just  before  the  Romans  established  Christianity 
as  the  State  religion,  and  Rome  emigrated  to 
Constantinople,  Diocletian’s  architect  had  started 
arches  direct  from  the  capitals  of  Corinthian 
columns,  and  had  begun  to  use  corbelled  arcades 
as  an  ornamental  feature. 

As  soon  as  Justinian’s  days  are  reached,  there 
are  no  more  signs  of  anything  but  arcades  on 
columns ; what  remains  of  the  cornices  goes 
above  the  spandrels  of  the  arcades  ; the  capitals 
are  treated  after  the  manner  of  the  silver  capitals 
Constantine  had  put  to  the  sanctuary  columns  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These  Byzantine  columns 
mostly  have  a thick  abacus,  to  concentrate 
the  weight  of  the  wide  piers  above  on  to  the 
columns.  The  archivolts  are  very  narrow,  and 
appear  to  be  part  of  the  veneering,  mostly 
executed  in  flat  carved  work  or  in  inlaid  marble, 
and  returned  round  over  the  abacus.  The  main 
arches  supporting  the  dome  are  hidden  by  the 
mosaic,  but  the  arches  are  marked  by  coloured 
mosaic  bands  ; though  in  the  galleries  there 
are  some  very  wide  ornamental  archivolts,  possibly 
as  wide  as  the  brick  arches  they  cover.  In  some 
of  the  later  works,  such  as  St.  Theodore 
(Theotokos)  and  the  “Monastery  in  the  Fields” 
(Movi)  Trig  \upag),  there  are  beautiful  orna- 
mental archivolts  of  marble,  carved  with  pierced 
acanthus  leaves,  with  the  tops  of  the  leaves 
turning  over.  This  structural  alteration,  however, 
was  made  in  the  Byzantine  shafts  ; the  fillet 
below  the  apophage  was  made  into  a wide  band, 
to  prevent  its  splitting  with  the  weight,  and  at 
the  necking  the  fillet  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  savages  who  overran  the  Roman 
Empire  began  to  settle  down  and  to  build,  they 
probably  used  what  men  of  skill  they  could  find, 
who  copied,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  buildings  at  hand  ; and  I believe 
kept  to  their  old  places  the  accentuation  and 
ornamentation  of  the  parts  ; but  in  the  twelfth 
century  hosts  of  the  * Westerns  had  made  a 
tour  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  on  account  of  the  Crusades,  and  had  seen 
most  of  the  masterpieces  of  architecture  of  all 
periods,  including  the  Saracen.  It  is  believed 
they  then  saw  the  deserted  cities  of  the 
Hauran,  which  we  have  only  lately  known 
through  the  Marquis  de  Vogue’s  publication. 
The  Crusades  lasted  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
to  nearly  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  eentury,  for 
Acre  was  lost  in  1291. 

The  Cathedral  of  Durham  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1093,  but  where  the  Normans  got  the 
chevrons  and  spirals  from,  with  which  they 
decorated  the  magnificent  piers,  I know  not.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  invented  them,  but  so  little 
is  invented,  that  it  might  be  said  they  did  not. 
Some  one  did  invent  something  at  some  time,  but 
it  is  only  after  it  has  been  developed  for  centuries 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  admired.  Those  chevroned 
columns  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  are  supposed 
to  be  of  1200  or  1300  B.c. 


The  principal  invention  of  the  Romanesque 
architects  was  the  new  proportioning  of  the 
column  by  lengthening  the  shaft ; they  saw  that 
the  column  had  been  used  to  carry  an  entablature, 
an  arch,  or  a groined  vault,  and  so  put  the 
capitals  under  the  external  cornices  of  churches  to 
support  them,  and  left  the  bases  at  or  near  the 
ground.  Sometimes  the  column  went  to  the  top 
of  the  building  and  supported  nothing ; inside 
it  often  supported  a truss  of  the  nave.  The 
vigour  and  independence  of  mind  of  some  of  the 
savage  hordes  that  had  over-run  the  West  made 
them  despise  precedent,  and  made  them  use  in  a 
new  way  features  that  pleased  them.  I explained 
the  structural  reasons  for  stepping  arches  : in 
doorways  the  Romanesque  architects  put  a column 
under  each  step  of  the  arch,  and  that  gave  rise  to 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Gothic,  the 
recessed  porch.  Those  barbarians  that  had 
capacities  for  civilisation,  like  the  Goths  and 
Norsemen,  must  have  felt  themselves  greatly 
superior  to  the  worn-out  people  they  had 
overcome,  and  that  feeling  possibly  made  them 
desire  an  architecture  different  from  the  old. 
The  Norsemen  are  said  to  have  impressed  all 
nations  with  their  superiority,  even  when  they 
were  not  the  masters  of  it,  and  if  we  think  of 
their  discovery  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  North 
America,  and  the  confidence  the  Roman 
Emperors  of  Constantinople  had  in  their  military 
skill  and  integrity,  we  need  not  necessarily  be 
surprised  at  their  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Michael 
IV.,  1040  a.d.,  Harold  Hadrada  was  sent  to 
quell  a rebellion  at  Athens,  and  when  he  had 
quelled  it  he  had  the  achievement  engraved  in 
Runic  on  the  lion  of  the  Pirceus,  now  at  the 
arsenal  at  Venice.  Hadrada  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge  a few  days  before  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

There  is  a very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  Norsemen  with  the  East  in  the 
church  of  Wang,  near  Meoso,  in  Norway.  There 


was  a doorway  to  this  church  the  internal  archway 
of  which  is  a trefoil,  and  perfectly  Saracenic  in 
character  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  ornament ; 
but  on  close  inspection  the  ornament  is  seen  to  be 
Scandinavian  or  Byzantine  ; antiquaries  are  not 
certain  whether  this  doorway  was  of  the  tenth  or 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  though  they  incline  to 
believe  it  was  of  the  later  date,  on  account  of  the 
workmanship.  It  was  carved  by  a Norwegian 
named  Einardi.  The  church  was  pulled  down, 
but  the  materials  were  bought  by  King  William 
the  Fourth  of  Prussia,  and  put  up  at  Brtickenberg 
in  Prussia  in  1844. 

The  Norsemen,  who  were  pirates,  which  in  those 
days  was  an  honourable  calling,  made  settlements 
on  most  of  the  coasts,  and  had  kingdoms  in  Sicily 
and  in  France ; in  almost  all  the  countries  they 
ravaged  while  they  were  pagans,  they  saw  and 
generally  destroyed  the  churches,  which  were  of 


a much  higher  type  and  better  execution  than  the 
temples,  palaces,  and  houses  they  had  at  home. 

Every  architect,  and  most  others,  know  some  of 
the  characteristic  Norman  ornaments,  the  zig-zag, 
the  chevron,  the  cable,  the  patera,  the  lozenge, 
the  dog-tooth,  the  billet,  and  the  meander.  One 
class  of  ornament  is  probably  native,  the  imitation 
of  the  heads  of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  that  were 
probably  nailed  round  their  own  doorways.  One 
very  pretty  ornament  is,  too,  occasionally  found, 
semi-circles  laid  over  a roll  moulding  ; these,  with 
barbarous  copies  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  orna- 
ment, mostly  made  up  the  tale  ; but  I think  it  is 
evident  that  they  loved  figure  sculpture,  as 
capitals,  corbels,  fonts,  &c.,  are  mostly  covered 
with  it.  The  figures  of  man  and  •animals  are  of  a 
rudeness  surpassing  antique  Greek  work.  They 
appear  to  have  loved  ornament  as  well,  and  used 
it  lavishly  when  they  could  afford  it  and  could  get 
it  done.  You  see  some  of  their  buildings  covered 
with  blank  arcades,  with  triangles,  with  squares, 
with  intersecting  circles,  or  semi-circles,  and  with 
scale  work.  The  intersecting  arches  of  the 
arcades  gave  plenty  of  examples  of  the  broken 
arch,  which  we  call  the  “pointed,”  and  which 
subsequently  made  such  a figure  in  Gothic,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  got  from  the 
Saracens. 

About  717  a.d.  the  Saracens  crossed  the  Indus 
and  took  Multan.  Before  833  Mohamed  Ben 
Musa  published  the  solution  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions that  had  been  got  by  the  Saracens  from 
India,  and  the  Saracens  were  then  becoming  deeply 
versed  in  geometry.  We  may  be  sure  that  such 
enlightened  monarchs  as  the  successors  of  Abd-el- 
Rahman,  who  were  of  the  Ommeyad  race,  were 
sure  to  attract  learned  and  scientific  men  to  Spain. 
The  Christian  abbots  had  been  teaching  the  arts 
and  sciences  during  such  times  as  they  were  at 
peace,  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  small 
knots  of  more  or  less  learned  men  in  Europe, 
ready  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  learning 
when  and  where  they  could.  The  architects  had 
been  trying  to  vault  the  naves  of  churches  to 
prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the  edifices  by  fire. 
The  doming  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  and  St. 
Front  at  Perigueux  in  the  eleventh  century  had 
shown  the  Westerns  that  this  feat  could  be  per- 
formed. Besides  the  travels  of  the  first  Cru- 
saders, a Christian  kingdom  had  been  started  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  very  last  year  of  the  eleventh 
century  that  lasted  for  nearly  a hundred  years, 
which  together  with  Antioch  and  other  settle- 
ments, must  have  greatly  increased  the  inter- 
course of  the  West  with  the  East,  and  about  the 
same  time  Abelard’s  philosophy  (1079- 1142  A.D.) 
had  greatly  influenced  men’s  minds,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Crusades,  the  various  savage 
tribes  had  settled  down  to  permanent  habitations. 

All  these  circumstances  must  have  greatly  en- 
riched all  the  countries  of  the  West,  and  have 
given  time  for  study  and  for  improvement,  be- 
sides the  joyousness  and  thankfulness  of  Christen- 
dom, after  finding  that  the  opening  of  the  eleventh 
century  did  not  bring  in  the  destruction  of  the 
world. 

Viollet-le-Duc  attributes  the  domical  form  of 
the  early  vaulting  to  the  ease  of  making  the 
diagonal  ribs  semi-circles  ; but  M.  Corroyer,  in  his 
books  on  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  attributes 
the  domical  vault  to  the  imitation  of  the  domes 
of  St.  Front  and  its  neighbourhood — to  its 
being  cheaper  to  form  a thin  dome  on  ribs 
than  to  have  a regular  dome ; and  he  also 
considers  the  square  bay  of  the  nave,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  bays  of  each  aisle,  to  be 
due  to  the  same  cause,  viz.,  to  the  survival  of  the 
square  for  the  dome.  The  French  plan  of  laying 
the  filling  on  the  back  of  the  ribs  is,  he  says, 

“ one  of  the  marks  of  Gothic”  ; it  may  be  a sign 
of  it  in  France,  but  here  thfc  architects  generally 
rabbetted  the  ribs,  so  that  ribs  and  panels  were 
all  one  mass. 

When  the  church  whose  nave  was  so  vaulted 
had  aisles,  all  sorts  of  devices  were  used  to  abut 
these  large  vaults,  either  by  half-barrel  vaults  to 
the  triforium,  or  by  vaulting  the  triforium  and 
omitting  the  clearstory,  or  by  what  were  practi- 
cally flying  buttresses  under  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  ; 
but  as  these  schemes  gave  no  proper  clearstory, 
the  flying  buttresses  were  at  last  shown  above  the 
aisle  roofs,  as  at  the  Cathedral  of  Soissons,  built 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  century  the  buttresses  and  piers  of 
the  flying  buttresses  were  mostly  pinnacled,  and 
thus  gave  that  strikingly  characteristic  appearance 
to  Gothic  churches. 

The  concentration  of  weight  and  thrust  at  one 
point  enabled  all  the  wall  between  the  piers  to  be 
cut  away  and  turned  into  a picture  gallery  of  stained 
glass.  The  narrow  coupled  windows  with  a pierc-* 
ing  in  the  spandrel  were  grouped  together  so  as 
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to  fill  the  space  between  the  buttresses,  and  the 
solid  parts  of  the  window-heads  were  cut  away 
and  formed  into  tracery.  The  logic,  however, 
which  concentrated  everything  outside,  and  swept 
away  what  carried  nothing,  took  a different 
direction  inside  ; here  the  weights  were  theo- 
retically separated,  and  each  part  was  carried  by 
a separate  member  ; the  cross  rib  of  the  nave  vault 
had  its  shaft  carried  down  to  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  main  pier,  the  first  arches  of  the  nave 
arcades  had  also  their  shafts  carried  down  at  each 
side  of  the  main  pier,  and  the  cross  rib  of  the  aisle 
vault  also  had  its  shaft  at  the  back  of  the  main 
pier,  while  the  shafts  from  the  diagonal  and  wall 
ribs  of  the  nave  vaulting  ended  on  the  capitals 
of  the  main  piers.  Eventually  each  diagonal  rib 
of  the  nave  and  aisle  vaults,  and  the  second  line 
of  arches  of  the  nave  arcade,  had  their  shafts 
brought  to  the  ground.  When  the  small  shafts 
were  of  harder  and  different  coloured  stone 
and  detached — for  instance,  at  the  angle  piers  of 
the  transepts,  they  gave  the  pier  the  appearance  of 
a gigantic  still,  as  at  Salisbury,  and  were  as  desti- 
tute of  beauty  as  they  were  of  use.  At  a very  early 
date  the  architects  had  the  larger  shafts  worked 
on  the  stones  of  the  piers,  as  at  Amiens  and  else- 
where ; the  strings  of  the  stories  mostly  went 
round  these  shafts  from  the  nave  vaulting,  and  so 
bound  them  aesthetically  to  the  other  work. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the 
first  appearance  of  any  feature,  but  I think  there 
is  small  doubt  that  the  cusp  was  borrowed  from 
the  Saracens.  It  is  said  the  bicusped  form  was 
taken  by  them  from  the  sepulchres  made  in  the 
rocks  of  Persia,  the  whole  foil  being  for  the  head, 
and  the  half  ones  for  the  shoulders  of  the  deceased. 
The  cusp  was  probably  got  from  India  ; there  are 
cusped  openings  at  Martand  and  Pandratten  in 
Cashmire,  said  to  have  been  built  before  our  era. 
Cusped  forms  are  to  be  found  in  Abd-el- Rahman’s 
Mosque  at  Cordova,  begun  to  be  built  before 
7S7  A.D. 

In  Gothic  the  parts  were  ornamented  as  far  as 
position  went  in  the  old  way,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Romanesque  period,  just  as  the  architects  were 
animated  with  new  vigour,  Romanesque  orna- 
ment became  very  vigorous  and  almost  beauti- 
ful, as  may  be  seen  at  the  north  gateway  of 
the  west  front  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  and  the 
porches  at  Chartres.  The  sculptors,  however, 
were  not  content  with  this  ; they  first  took  to  con- 
ventionalising nature  in  their  own  barbarous  way, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  sprawling  ornament  on  the 
string  at  Amiens,  and  over  here  in  the  early 
English  capitals,  but  they  eventually  took  to 
copying  nature. 

The  fifteenth  century  Gothic  architects  had 
found  out  that,  as  a rule,  all  ornament  looks  best 
in  shadow,  and  used  various  devices  to  get  their 
ornament  in  shade  ; a favourite  method  was  to 
project  the  balustrading  of  the  triforium  and  put 
a member  on  the  soffit,  ornamented  with  pierced 
foliage.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  panathenaic 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was  always  in  shadow. 


The  whole  exterior  of  a Gothic  cathedral, 
except  the  west  end  and  the  ends  of  the  transept, 
was  dependent  on  the  work  it  had  to  do  for  the 
inside  ; it  was  an  elaborate  shoring  of  the  nave 
find  aisles,  by  means  of  piers,  buttresses,  and 
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flying  buttresses;  the  walls  in  their  ultimate 
development  were  windows  with  a few  stone 
colonettes  or  moulded  bars  held  up  by  irons,  with 
arches  thrown  across  from  buttress  to  buttress  to 
carry  the  roofs  and  balustrades.  Do  what  they 
would  to  ornament  these  necessary  forms,  the 
forms  themselves  were  practically  the  same ; at 
dusk  the  outline  of  Beauvais  looks  like  one  of 
those  Indian  banyan  forests  of  one  original  trunk 
with  the  branches  taking  root,  and  making  other 
trees  that  Milton  describes  in  “ Paradise  Lost  ” 
(lib.  9,  lines  1x02  to  1107) : — 

“ But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a pillard  shade 
High  overarch’t,  and  echoing  walks  between  ; ” 

But  with  the  west  and  the  transept  ends  of 
cathedrals  the  architects  had  a free  hand,  and 
could  do  what  they  liked.  In  most  cases  the  west 
fronts  were  flanked  by  two  towers,  had  three 
doorways,  and  a window  was  wanted  to  throw  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  nave,  and  this  was  mostly  a 
rose  window.  We  see  how',  up  to  the  very  last, 
the  original  motive  of  three  doorways  and  a 
window  for  the  nave  was  worked  up.  At  the  west 
end  of  Chartres  the  two  towers  made  no  integral 
part  of  the  composition ; the  centre  part  had  three 
doorways  slightly  recessed,  three  windows  over 
them,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nave  was  made  into 
a square  panel,  with  a rose  window.  The  panel 
was  crowned  with  a cornice,  and  had  an  arcade 
above  to  join  the  two  towers  and  screen  the 
gable. 

At  Soissons  the  centre  doorway  was  much 
larger  than  the  side  doorways,  and  the  side  ones 
came  through  the  towers ; the  rose  window  was 
inserted  into  a pointed  arch,  which  left  an 
awkward  shaped  piece  between  the  c:rcle 
and  the  point  ol  the  arch,  while  the  crowning 
arcade  ran  across  the  towers,  to  make  the  west 
'font  one  composition.  Laon  was  much  the  same 
composition,  only  the  deep  doorways  projected  as 
a porch,  like  those  to  the  transepts  at  Chartres, 
and  the  rose  window  was  set  in  a round  arch.  At 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  a new  motive  was  intro- 
duced. A massive  arcade,  with  flat  trefoiled  arches, 
ran  right  across  the  front,  just  over  the  heads  of 
the  doors,  and  this  arcade  was  filled  with  sculp- 
tured effigies  of  kings,  binding  the  whole  com- 
position together  as  with  an  iron  band.  The  rose 
window  has  a circular  arch,  though  the  side 
couplets  are  contained  in  pointed  ones,  and  the 
slender  upper  arcade  runs  round  the  towers.  At 
Amiens  the  arcade  of  kings  is  kept  higher, 
running  over  the  low  window  arcade  above  the 
doors.  Both  these  arcades  are  rendered  weak  by 
the  archivolts  being  too  highly  enriched,  and  though  . 
the  rose  window  is  in  a round  frame,  its  bottom 
edge  is  cut  off  from  sight  by  the  arcade  of  kings. 
The  depth  of  the  doorways  or  porches  is  effective, 
though  somewhat  weakened  by  a fringed  edge  to 
the  arches.  Reims,  though  it  has  an  artistic  charm 
that  disarms  criticism,  has  portals  that  are  hardly 
so  effective  as  those  of  Amiens,  while  the  west 
fronts  of  both  Amiens  and  Reims  are,  in  my 
opinion,  inferior  to  the  power,  restrained  force, 
and  masterly  composition  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
transept  ends  of  Reims  are,  however,  unique.  The 
lines  of  figures  under  the  balustrades  before  the 
gable  ends  have  the  dignified  proportions  of  a 
range  of  Greek  caryatides.  Curiously  enough,  the 
architect,  though  making  a triple  arcade  of  semi- 
circles below  the  rose  window,  was  led  by  the 
prevailing  taste  into  putting  his  rose  window 
within  a broken  arch.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
architect  possessed  of  the  taste  and  mastery  ex- 
hibited here  could  have  done  this  from  a sense  of 
propriety  ; he  did  it  because  it  was  then  fashion- 
able, and  has  spoiled  what  otherwise  might  have 
been  the  great  triumph  of  Mediaeval  architecture. 
Never  sacrifice  your  convictions  to  gain  contem- 
porary applause. 

At  Soissons  and  Chartres  there  are  no  gables 
over  the  doors  of  the  west  end,  but  at  Paris 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  one  over  the  north  door. 

At  Amiens  they  exist,  and  also  at  the  north  and 
south  porches  of  Chartres.  At  Reims  these  gables 
are  not  only  much  higher,  but  the  centre  gable 
runs  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  rose  window, 
and  all  the  gables  have  their  tympanums  filled 
with  sculpture.  There  are  canopies  over  the 
figures  of  the  centre  one  ; those  on  the  sharp  rakes 
of  the  gable  edges  look  like  the  icicle  work  of  the 
Saracens.  As  the  cathedrals  and  churches  have 
their  west  ends  later  and  later  in  date,  so  do  these 
gables  take  greater  prominence  ; at  Rouen,  the 
apex  is  above  the  top  of  the  rose  window,  and  at 
the  little  church  of  St.  Mary  de  l’Lpine,  near 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  built  like  a miniature  cathe- 
dral, this  gable  of  the  doorway  runs  up  to  the 
bottom  of  the  battlements.  Thus  in  Gothic,  as 
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in  nature,  features  were  gradually  developed  and 

ornamented. 


As  the  architects,  masons,  and  carpenters 
became  more  skilled  in  geometry  and  the  art  of 
stonecutting,  and  learned  to  what  slightness  they 
could  cut  stone  to  make  it  last  their  day,  they  took  to 
making  forms  interpenetrate,  and  eventually  got 
to  love  fine  canopy  work,  and  to  use  it  as  one  of 
the  principal  motives  of  decoration.  They  began 
to  find  every  plain  space  unbearable,  and  every- 
thing solid  a sign  of  want  of  skill,  and  to  suppose 
that  every  invention  requiring  knowledge  and 
great  skill  must  be  proper.  All  expression  of  the 
functions  of  the  parts  was  left  out.  An  interpene- 
trating base  was  decided  on  showing  where  each 
part  of  this  intellectual  subdivision  of  the 
Pa*jts  structure  was  carried  down, 

and  these  parts  were  then  carried  up  the 
nave  and  aisle  walls,  branching  out  for  thearcades, 
running  across  the  nave  and  aisles,  as  the  cross 
rib  of  each,  while  parts  of  it  branched  off  as 
diagonal  ribs.  Take  a bunch  of  straight  and 
lissom  saplings,  fit  to  the  inward  bulk  a base  of 
clay,  and  also  fit  a separate  and  different  base  to 
each  external  sapling,  and  squeeze  the  whole  to- 
gether, so  that  the  salient  parts  of  the  bases  alone 
remain  on  the  outside.  Let  some  of  the  saplings 
run  up  and  be  bent  across  for  the  cross  rib,  some 
diagonally  for  the  diagonal  ribs,  and  some  side- 
ways to  make  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  arcades, 
and  you  have  this  sort  of  architecture,  with  no 
distinction  between  the  parts  that  thrust  and  the 
parts  that  bear  downright  pressure,  and  no 
mark  to  show  where  one  function  ends  and 
another  begins,  except  at  the  base. 

The  following  device  was  also  adopted.  The 

whole  wort-  wop  - i-  i.i 


work  was  supposed  to  be  completed, 
i.e.,  the  arches,  piers,  and  vaults,  and  then 
plain  cylinders,  larger  than  the  original  piers, 
were  supposed  to  have  come  down  from 
Heaven,  and  pierced  through  it  all,  the  arch 
mouldings  dying  on  the  face  of  the  cylinders. 

• uu  every  bit  of  plain  surface  was  covered 
with  thin  arcading,.  or  with  wiry  tracery  and 
skeleton  gables  pushed  through  strings  and 
balustrades,  the  lean  tops  of  these  gables  looking 
ike  the  lath  compasses  of  the  mason,  left  there 
by  mistake  Open  tracery,  so  thin  that  it  looks 
like  those  dissected  leaves  that  are  kept  under 
glass  cases,  stand  up  in  the  air,  or  at  least  what 
is  left  of  it. 


The  north  spire  of  Strassburg  looks  like  a huge 
ugly  wire  bird-cage  for  dodoes  or  rocs,  and  has 
less  resemblance  to  a work  of  fine  art,  than  a 
pierced  ivc*y  Chinese  ball  has  to  a Greek  gem. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  but  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  the  Renaissance  men  who  had  just  become 
acquainted  with  the  literary  and  sculptured 
• masterpieces  of  the  ancient  world,  and  who 
were  at  last  free  from  moral  and  intellectual 
thralcom,  should  not  only  hate  the  archi 
tectural  memorials  of  their  bondage,  but  that 
their  improved  taste  should  revolt  against  these 
fretted  surfaces,  where  there  was  not  a blank 
space  to  rest  the  eye  on,  and  should  adore  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  ruins. 

Th?,heads  of  that  church  that  had  thriven  on 
the  old  system,  of  which  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
and  churches  were  the  magnificent  record,  were 
in  their  hearts,  in  their  thoughts,  and  in  their 
tas  es,  pagans ; and  just  then  there  was  no  idea 
to  be  represented,  but  earthly  pomp,  or  liberty 
that  mostiy  took  the  form  of  the  slave’s  saturnalia. 

. th^  9°thlc  architect,  with  all  his  skill  and  all 
is  subsidiary  workers,  was,  like  Milton’s— 


architects  included,  as  a much  grander  and  more 
magnificent  building  than  any  of  the  Byzantine 
or  Gothic  palaces  of  Venice.  Of  course,  I say 
nothing  of  the  floral  and  figure  sculpture  ; that  is 
sculptor’s  work,  but  its  immense  superiority  must 
be  evident  to  everyone ; the  best  Renaissance 
tombs  and  other  comparatively  small  constructions 
are  for  shape,  proportion,  and  ornamentation, 
simply  divine.  Only  here,  again,  the  mixed  figure 
and  floral  work  was  not  done  because  it  really 
appealed  to  the  people,  but  because  the  Romans 
were  supposed  to  have  liked  it. 


“Headlongsi...i 
With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  hell.” 


Since  then  there  has  been  no  progress  of  the  whole 
art ; how  could  men,  who  in  materials  and  con- 
struction did  not  know  “ a hawk  from  a handsaw,” 
improve  it  ? Even  had  they  known  what  Roman 
construction  was,  which  they  did  not,  how  could 
petty  Italian  states  vie  in  funds  with  the  mistress 
of  the  world  ? 


Gwilt,  in  his  ratio  of  voids  to  solids,  gives  us  an 


epitome  of  the  skill  of  the  Renaissance  constructors. 
Diocletian’s  Baths  are ’167,  Notre  Dame  at  Paris 


•140  ( probably  a greater  ratio  than  Amiens),  while 
St.  Peters  is  ‘261,  i.e.,  the  Renaissance  architects 
had  about  half  the  constructive  skill  of  those  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  Renaissance  Italians  could 
not  put  themselves  really  into  the  place  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  but  from  architecture  mostly 
falling  into  the  hands  of  sculptors,  they  did  a 
great  deal  to  make  the  proportions  of  buildings 
much  more  graceful  and  subtle,  and  they  improved 
outlines. 

I think  Baldassare  Longhena’s  Church  of  St. 
Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice  has  been  oftener 
painted  than  any  other  building  in  the  world,  and 
the  Palazzo  Pesaro  by  the  same  architect,  in  spite 
of  its  somewhat  rococo  details,  strikes  everyone, 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
—A  well-attended  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  W.  Hale, 

F. R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  Edwards,  of  Ruabon,  on 
“Terra-cotta:  Its  Manufacture  and  Use.”  The 
author  gave  a detailed  description  of  the  various 
processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  terra- 
cotta, showing  how  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
clay  are  affected  by  the  firing  and  manipulation, 
and  how,  to  secure  a good  final  result,  careful 
thought  as  to  jointing  and  due  allowance  for 
shrinkage  during  firing  are  as  necessary  as  the  skil- 
ful handling  ot  the  work  in  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture.  The  author,  in  dealing  with  the 
quality  of  clay  necessary  to  produce  a good  terra- 
cotta, said  that  the  Ruabon  clay  contained  of 
silica  63  parts,  of  alumina  20  parts,  of  oxide  of 
iron  6k  parts,  of  water  5 parts,  and  other  con- 
stituents 5§  parts,  and  pointed  out  that  to  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  heat  of  the  kilns 
sufficiently  to  become  thoroughly  hard  and  non- 
porous,  a clay  must  contain  a large  proportion  of 
silica,  and  that  an  ideal  clay  for  the  purpose  must 
be  strong  enough,  but  without  any  excess  of 
strength,  which  would  cause  it  to  twist  in  the 
burning.  Having  given  some  practical  advice  as 
to  distinguishing  the  differences  between  good  and 
bad  clay  and  terra-cotta,  and  having  shown  how 
best  to  avoid  delay  in  its  manufacture,  the  author 
passed  on  to  point  out  the  most  suitable  lines  upon 
which  to  base  designs  for  terra-cotta  work,  and  finally 
claimed  for  terra  cotta  that  in  its  comparative  cost, 
capability  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, beauty  of  colour  and  facility  of  manipula- 
tion it  was  superior  to  stone,  especially  for 
buildings  in  large  cities  with  smoky  and  acid- 
laden atmospheres.  Mr.  C.  E.  Bateman  proposed 
a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  his 
paper.  Mr.  W.  Henman  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
McConnal,  Peacock,  Harrison,  and  Dove,  and 
carried.  Mr.  Edwards  replied  to  several  points 
raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — A meeting  of  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  at  the  Law  Institute,  Albion- 
place,  Leeds,  when  a lecture  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchester,  A.R.I.B.A.,  entitled 
“Some  Remarks  on  Colour  Decoration.”  Mr. 

G.  B.  Bulmer  presided.  Tfie  lecturer  gave  a 
brief  historical  review  of  the  principles  of  colouring 
observed  in  the  decorative  art  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  of  the  later  Venetian  and 
Florentine  schools  ; and  then  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  decorative  work  of  our  own  times,  plead- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  a system  of  crafts  rather 
than  of  trades,  and  so  obtaining  a more  intimate 
association  between  the  work  of  the  architect 
and  of  the  craftsman.  A feature  of  English 
decoration,  he  said,  was  that  it  produced  a 
“ closed-in”  effect,  whilst  the  Italians,  with  their 
love  of  outdoor  life,  had  always  avoided  such  a 
sensation  in  their  decorative  work.  The  lecturer 
having  discussed  under  different  heads  the  various 
means  adopted  in  this  country  to  produce  our  de- 
corative effects,  their  history  and  their  possibilities, 
he  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  various  materials 
employed  in  decorative  work,  and  on  their  colour 
and  characteristics.  At  the  close  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Lanchester. 


3llustrations. 


THE  PORCH,  ADEL  CHURCH. 


SHE  Church  of  Adel,  near  Leeds,  is 
fairly  well  - known,  and  may  be 
considered  a typical  example  of  a 
small  Norman  church.  It  was  founded 
about  1140  A.D.,  shortly  before  the  neighbouring 
Abbey  of  Kirkstall,  and  has  stood  from  that  time 
to  the  present  day  with  very  little  alteration.  In 
plan  it  is  very  simple,  consisting  only  of  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a small  modern  vestry  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  porch  here  illustrated 
on  the  south  of  the  nave.  There  is  a very  fine 
Norman  chancel  arch  and  a curious  old  font 
formed  of  a piscina  of  early  Norman  date  on  a 
modern  base.  Around  the  eaves  runs  a corbel 
table  of  grotesquely  carved  heads,  a portion  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  church  was  carefully  restored  in  1877  by 
George  Edmund  Street,  when  the  roof  was  raised 
to  a steeper  pitch,  the  vestry  rebuilt,  and  new  oak- 
seating  put  in. 

The  church  is  close  to  the  site  of  an  old  Roman 
station  (Burgodunum)  the  outlines  of  which  may 
still  be  traced,  and  from  time  to  time  fragments  of 
urns,  flint  implements,  querns,  coins,  stone 
coffins,  &c.,  have  been  found,  many  of  which  are 
still  pieserved  and  in  the  care  of  the  vicar.  It  is 
supposed  that  a church  existed  in  the  village  pre- 
vious to  the  Norman  one,  and  some  curious  stones 
have  been  discovered  in  the  foundations  of  the 
present  building  which  may  have  belonged  to  the 
Saxon  church.  Percy  Robinson. 


Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  (Man- 
chester Centre). — The  fourth  annual  dinner  of 
the  members  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Saturday  evening  last  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Manchester,  Mr.  James  Maguire,  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  occupying  the  Chair.  Representatives  were 
present  from  Manchester,  Salford,  Liverpool, 
Sheffield,  Swinton,  Stalybridge,  Aston-under-Lyne,' 
Stockport,  Ramsbottom,  and  other  towns. 

I he  Goupil  Galleries. — Messrs.  Boussod, 
Valadon,  & Co.,  have  removed  to  larger  galleries 
situate  at  No.  5,  Regent-street,  S.W.,  and  No.  10, 
Charles-street,  St.  James’s. 


THE  NEW  FINNISH  HOUSE  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  question  of  a separate  House  of  Parliament 
for  the  Finnish  Estates  has  been  before  the 
National  Assembly  since  1863,  but  it  was  not 
until  18S8  that  the  latter  adopted  the  plans  for 
the  building  which  are  illustrated  in  the  present 
number.  A competition  for  designs  was  invited, 
with  the  result  that  those  of  Herr  Gustav 
Nystrom,  Helsingfors,  a prominent  Finnish 
architect  and  teacher  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Finland,  were  adopted. 

The  building  was  completed  in  the  course  of 
1891,  and  has  cost  50,000/.,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  site,  viz.,  20,000/. 

The  building  contains  on  the  ground  floor 
muniment  rooms  and  library,  chamber  for 
warming  and  ventilation,  kitchen  and  domestic 
offices.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  vestibule,  com- 
mittee room,  shorthand  office,  and  restaurant. 
On  the  second  floor  is  the  assembly  chambers  for 
the  three  Estates  and  offices  connected  therewith. 
On  the  third  floor  is  the  public  gallery.  The 
House  of  Parliament  faces  the  new  premises  of 
the  Bank  of  Finland,  built  by  Herr  Bohnstedt, 
architect,  of  Gotha. 

The  great  assembly-rooms  contain  seats  for 
seventy-two  representatives,  and  the  smaller  ones 
seats  for  fifty-two,  whilst  in  the  gallery  there  is 
accommodation  for  some  600  persons.  The 
building  is  heated  with  steam  and  ventilated  by 
an  exhaust  process.  It  is  built  of  granite  and 
brick,  the  exterior  walls  being  stuccoed.  The 
floors  are  of  cement  mosaic  with  marble,  and  the 
roof  of  galvanised  iron  and  glass. 

The  style  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  eleva- 
tions, as  far  as  regards  the  exterior.  The  interior 
is  profusely  ornamented  with  frescos. 

Herr  Nystrom  was  also  the  architect  for  building 
the  Finnish  State  Archives  adjoining  the  House 
of  Parliament. 


Nos.  64  to  68,  SOUTH  AUDLEY- 
STREET,  W. 

These  buildings  are  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square,  and 
will,  when  completed,  extend  from  Aldford- 
street  on  the  north  to  South-street  on  the  south. 

They  form  part  of  the  re-building  on  the  Duke 
of  Westminster’s  property,  and  both  return 
frontages  have  been  set  back,  thus  contributing  to 
widen  the  approaches  to  Hyde  Park  from  the 
centre  of  Mayfair. 

The  premises  have  been  erected  by  three 
different  lessees  for  the  purposes  of  their  busi- 
nesses on  the  ground  floors  and  basements,  and 
are  designed  with  residential  flats  above  on  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors. 

No.  65,  however,  contains  two  maisonettes 
only,  occupying  two  floors  to  each  house,  with  an 
internal  staircase  between  the  same. 

The  buildings  have  been  constructed  with 
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New  Buildings , South  Audley -street. — First  Floor  Plan. 


N?65. 

New  Buildings,  South  Audley-street. 
Plan  of  one  of  the  Upper  Floor  s. 


Portland  stone  to  the  top  of  the  ground  floor,  with 
red  bricks  and  pink  terra-cotta  above.  They  are 
provided  with  fireproof  floors  throughout,  with 
stone  staircases,  built  partly  with  ornamental  tiling 
and  marble* 

The  whole  of  the  areas  are  built  with  white 
glazed  bricks,  the.  same  materials  being  exten- 
sively used  in  the  basements. 

The  flats  have  been  fitted  up  with  all  modern 
improvements,  and  those  in  No.  68  are  approached 
by  an  electric  passenger  lift. 

The  buildings  are  lighted  throughout  by  electric 
light. 

Messrs.  Ashby  Bros,  have  erected  the  premises 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & Son,  architects, 
of  London. 

Mr.  P.  J.  King  has  been  the  clerk  of  works. 


DESIGN  FOR  ALL  SAINT’S  CHURCH, 
NEW  ELTPIAM,  KENT. 

This  church  is  designed  to  seat  570  persons  in 
a wide  nave  and  transepts,  at  a cost  of  8,000/., 
including  tower  and  spire. 

The  original  drawing  was  in  last  year’s  Royal 
Academy  exhibition. 

The  design  was  submitted  in  a limited  com- 
petition by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell,  of  London. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  METRO- 
POLITAN WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  efficacy  of  sand  filtration  as  carried  out  by 
the  companies  who  draw  supplies  from  the  rivers 
will  apparently  be  a very  important  factor  in 
determining  whether  the  river  supplies  shall 
continue  to  be  used  in  the  future,  and  also  whether 
we  shall  draw  upon  them  still  more  largely  by 
storage  in  reservoirs  if  sites  can  be  found.  Much 
of  the  evidence  at  the  later  sittings*  has  borne 
upon  this  point,  and  especially  that  of  Professor 
Ray  Lankester,  Dr.  Klein,  Dr.  Percy  Frankland, 
Professor  William  Crookes,  and  Dr.  W.  Odling. 
At  the  last  sitting,  however,  Dr.  Edward  Frank- 
land was  examined  upon  a further  statement 
which  he  had  promised  when  he  was  examined  at 


* For  previous  reports  of  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Commission,  see  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Builder , as 
per  references  given  in  footnote  on  page  518  of  the  number 
for  December  31,  1892  ; see  also  current  volume,  pp.  00. 
131,  ante.  , 


an  earlier  stage  of  the  inquiry.  In  this  later  state- 
ment he  brings  down  the  record  of  the  experi- 
ments in  which  he  was  engaged  to  the  end  of 
January  last ; and  he  gives  a kind  of  risumi  of 
the  question  as  introductory  to  the  modified 
conclusions  based  upon  the  results  of  the  latest 
investigations. 

The  importance  of  filtration,  the  witness 
pointed  out,  was  first  insisted  upon  in  1828 ; 
the  first  filter  was  used  by  the  Chelsea  Com- 
pany in  1829 ; and  an  Act  of  1852  required 
that  water  for  domestic  use,  unless  it  were 
pumped  from  wells  into  covered  reservoirs, 
should  be  “ efficiently  filtered.”  What  was  no 
doubt  meant  at  that  time  was  that  the  water 
should  be  “ clear  and  transparent  to  the  eye.”  In 
1867  he  reported  to  the  Registrar-General  that  it 
was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  London  waters 
were  not  more  effectively  filtered.  The  definition 
of  efficient  filtration  which  was  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  stringent  in  1852,  when  the  bacterio- 
logical effect  of  the  process  was  entirely  unknown, 
has  now  become  obsolete,  and  ought  (he  says)  to 
be  amended.  We  now  know  that  the  possibly 
noxious  matters  in  river  water  are  not  the 
mineral,  or  even  organic,  as  distinguished  from 
“organised ’’materials,  but  they  are  living  microbes, 
and  that  the  only  efficient  filtration,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  is  that  which  removes  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  microbes 
from  the  water.  “ The  whole  subject  of  the 
filtration  aud  examination  of  potable  water  has 
been  completely  metamorphosed  by  the  recent 
investigations  in  bacteriology,”  and  especially  the 
methocLof  gelatine  plate  culture  devised  by  Dr. 
Koch.  London  water  has  been  submitted  to 
this  process  since  January,  1891,  but  up  to  May, 
1892,  the  samples  were  drawn  from  the  mains. 
From  May  last  they  had  been  o’.uined  from 
water  as  it  left  the  filters  before  entering  the 
mains.  This  is  obviously  the  most  important 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  water,  for  the 
smaller  the  number  of  microbes  found  there,  the 
less  is  the  probability  of  the  presence  of  patho- 
genic organisms.  The  non-pathogenic  may 
multiply  afterwards,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence 
if  the  pathogenic  are  not  present  initially. 

Samples  collected  at  standpipes  in  1892  con- 
tained from  twelve  up  to  2,088  microbes  per  cubic 
centimetre — numbers  in  most  cases  largely  in 
excess  of  those  in  the  samples  taken  as  the  water 
left  the  filters.  The  differences  between  these 
numbers  and  the  numbers  of  microbes  found  in 
the  water  taken  at  the  filters  (set  out  in  returns) 
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show  how  considerable  is  the  multiplication  in  the 
companies’  service  reservoirs  and  mains.  Since 
May,  1892,  Dr.  Frankland  has  submitted  to 
l>acterial  examination  samples  of  raw  unfiltered 
water,  and  of  filtered  water  taken  at  the  same 
times.  He  has  also  examined  occasionally  the 
water,  pumped  by  the  Southwark  Company  from 
the  gravel  flanking  the  Thames  (as  already 
described  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry).  He  has 
undertaken  this  heavy  additional  work  for  one 
year  at  the  request  and  expense  of  the  associated 
companies,  who  have  unreservedly  placed  their 
plant  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose,  and  have 
afforded  him  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the 
inquiry. 

A table  gives,  for  the  months  May  to  January, 
the  temperature  of  the  waters,  and  the  numbers 
of  microbes  per  cubic  centimetre,  with  a column 
showing  the  mean  of  these  numbers.  The 
following  is  the  “ mean  ” column  : — 


Thames.  Microbes  per  c.c. 

Un filtered  water  3.497 

Chelsea  9 

West  Middlesex  16 

Southwark 180 

..  gravel  water  82 

Grand  Junction  63 

Lambeth  70 

Lea. 

Unfiltered,  New  River  Cut  4,602 

New  River  28 

Unfiltered,  East  London  intake   6 * * *  IO>557 

East  London  31 

Deep  Wells. 

Kent  ...  5 


These  observations  have  not  been  continued 
long  enough  to  permit  of  any  safe  conclusions 
being  drawn  from  them.  As  far  as  they  go  they 
indicate  : — 

1.  That  the  water  in  the  gravel  flanking  the 
Thames  is,  bacterially,  of  enormously  better 
quality  than  that  of  the  adjacent  river.  Thus, 
bacterially  as  well  as  chemically,  filtration  or 
percolation  through  gravel  is  immensely  more 
efficient  for  the  purification  of  water  than  mere 
flow  for  scores  of  miles  in  a river. 

2.  That  it  is  possible,  by  careful  filtration,  so 
to  arrest  microbes  and  their  spores  as  to  transform 
the  raw  Thames  and  Lea  waters  into  a beverage 
which,  bacterially,  is  but  little  inferior  to  that 
from  deep  wells  and  the  chalk. 

3.  That  the  number  of  microbes  in  the  raw  river 
waters  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  tempera- 
ture ; the  number  increasing  enormously  when  the 
freezing-point  is  reached.  The  Thames  water  at 
Hampton  contained  2,421  per  c.c.  in  August,  and 
8,210  in  January  last.  The  East  London  intake 
contained  1,316  in  August,  and  56,150  in 
January. 

4.  That  the  number  of  microbes  in  the  filtered 
water  is,  on  the  average,  inversely  proportional  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  raw  river 
water  has  been  stored.  The  Chelsea  Company, 
with  a storage  capacity  of  1 4 "2  days’  supply, 
delivered  into  its  mains  water  containing  on  the 
average  only  7 microbes  per  c.c.  ; the  Southwark, 
with  1 '8  days’  storage,  supplied  water  containing 
125  per  c.c.,  or,  omitting  one  abnormal  sample, 
70  per  c.c.  The  East  London,  with  137  days’ 
storage,  27  per  c.c.,  or,  omitting  one  abnormal 
sample,  12  per  c.c. 

5.  Other  things  being  equal,  those  companies 
which  employ  the  thickest  stratum  of  sand  in 
their  filters  also  appear  to  deliver  to  their  pumps 
water  containing  fewest  microbes.  Thus  the 
Chelsea  Company  delivered  better  water  than  the 
East  London  Company.  The  following  shows 
the  storage  and  filtration  of  the  companies  ; — 


Thickness  of  sand 
in  filters. 

Days’  Maximum.  Minimum, 
storage.  ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Chelsea  i4‘2  ...  4 6 ...  3 6 

West  Middlesex...  7-0  ...  3 3 ...  2 6 

Southwark  i'8  ...  3 o ...  1 6 

Grand  Junction  ...  3‘5  ...  2 o ...  1 3 

Lambeth 6-5  ...  3 o ...  2 6 

New  River  5'i  ...  2 3 ...  1 5 

East  London  137  ...  2 o ...  1 4 


6.  Of  all  the  conditions  affecting  bacterial, 
quality  rate  of  filtration  might  be  expected  to 
be  the  most  important  ; but  it  appears  that 
slowness  of  filtration  will  not  compensate  for 
deficient  storage  capacity.  The  Southwark  Com- 

pany filters  more  slowly  than  the  Chelsea  ; yet 
the  microbes  in  its  filtered  water  are  ten  times 

more  numerous.  The  Grand  Junction  Company 
filters  at  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  the  Southwark 

Company,  but  the  former  have  about  twice  the 
storage  capacity,  and  their  filters  deliver  water 
containing  less  than  half  as  many  microbes, 

hese  figures  in  he  above  return  are  furnished 


by  the  companies,  and  it  may  be  a question 
how  far  they  can  be  trusted  for  such  a com- 
parison. 

7.  The  following  table  is  given  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  the  cleaning  of  the  filters.  The 
first  column  shows  the  area  of  filter-beds  cleaned 
annually  for  each  million  gallons  filtered  daily  ; 
the  second  the  average  number  of  microbes  per 
c.c.  ; and  the  third  the  average  chemical  purity 
during  1892,  as  shown  by  the  proportional  amount 
of  organic  elements  : — 

Organic 

Acres.  Microbes.  Elements. 


Chelsea 

28 

9 

3'2 

West  Middlesex... 

6 '2 

16 

3 '5 

Southwark  

5 ‘3 

180 

3 '4 

Grand  Junction  ... 

6-o 

63 

3 '5 

Lambeth 

4'S 

70 

3'S 

New  River  

60 

28 

2 '0 

East  London  

58 

3i 

3'o 

According  to  this  table,  of  the  companies 
drawing  from  the  Thames,  the  Chelsea,  which 
cleans  its  filters  less  frequently,  delivers  the  best 
water,  both  as  regards  bacteria  and  chemical 
purity ; but  it  has  by  far  the  largest  storage 
capacity,  and  uses  by  far  the  thickest  stratum  of 
sand.  The  average  bacterial  purity  of  the  West 
Middlesex  water  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  ; but  the  latter’s 
rate  of  filtration  is  80  per  cent,  greater.  The 
Southwark  surpasses  all  but  the  Chelsea  in 
chemical  purity,  but  its  bacterial  purity  is  far  less. 
The  chemical  purity  of  the  Lambeth  supply  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  West  Middlesex 
and  Grand  Junction,  but  its  average  bacterial 
purity  was  less,  although  it  was  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Southwark  Company.  All 
these  companies,  except  the  Southwark,  delivered 
throughout  the  year  efficiently  filtered  water — 
water  which  appeared  to  the  eye  perfectly  bright 
and  clear.  On  one  occasion  the  Southwark  sent 
out  water  which  was  slightly  turbid.  The 
microbes  in  this  water  averaged  94  per  cubic 
centimetre  about  the  same  time,  and  were  very 
much  fewer  than  at  other  times  when  the  water 
was  perfectly  clear  and  transparent. 

8.  The  transport  of  pathogenic  microbes  renders 
efficient  filtration  of  the  river  waters  supplied  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
from  a bacteriological  point  of  view — a statement 
which  has  been  enforced  by  every  visitation  of 
cholera.  The  importance  of  filtration  as  a safe- 
guard against  cholera  is  further  emphasised  by 
the  statistics  of  the  Hamburg  outbreak  last 
autumn.  Dr.  Koch  wrote  to  witness  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  cholera  in  Hamburg,  supplied 
with  unfiltered  Elbe  water,  and  in  Altona,  which 
had  the  river  water  filtered,  proved  the  value  of 
filtration.  So  important  has  filtration  become  in 
the  light  of  recent  bacteriological  research  that, 
in  using  for  domestic  purposes  the  water  of  rivers 
which  receive  either  sewage  or  sewage  effluents, 
he  would  recommend  double  filtration  as  a second 
line  of  defence  against  the  invasion  of  pathogenic 
microbes.  Experience  shows  that  the  best  filtra- 
tration  plant  may  at  times,  especially  in  winter, 
pass  an  objectionable  number  of  microbes.  When 
filters  were  new  or  were  not  working  satisfactorily, 
the  second  filtration  would  be  desirable,  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  microbes.  That  double 
filtration  Is  not  impracticable  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  Grand  Junction  Company  have 
already  begun  to  carry  it  out  on  a very  extensive 
scale.  Of  course  gravel  water  would  not  need 
double  filtration. 

9.  Examinations  have  not  been  continued 
long  enough  to  suggest  a standard  of  bacterial 
purity,  but  the  Chelsea  and  West  Middlesex 
Companies  do  not  appear  to  have  much  difficulty 
in  keeping  below  50  microbes  per  cubic  centi- 
metre. 

xo.  His  investigations  have  not  led  to  any  com- 
pletely decisive  results  as  to  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  old  and  new  filters. 

The  water  from  the  gravel  flanking  the  Thames, 
unless  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pumping  stations 
became  populated,  might  be  regarded  as  a practi- 
cally permanent  source  of  supply.  “ Filtration 
through  100  ft.  of  gravel  is  much  more  efficient  in 
the  purifying  of  water,  both  chemically  and  bac- 
terially, than  a flow  of  100  miles  in  a river.” 
After  some  observations  on  the  power  of  oxygen 
to  burn  up  or  destroy  organic  matter,  Dr.  Frank- 
land reports  upon  the  resources  of  the  Thames 
basin  for  the  future  water  supply  of  London.  He 
says  there  is  no  river  basin  in  Great  Britain  in 
which  there  exists  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  water.  It  is  in  the  Chalk,  the  Oolite, 
and  the  Lower  Greensand,  which  are  the  best 
water-bearing  strata  in  the  kingdom. 

The  statement  and  evidence  of  Professor 
Ray  Lankester  bore  directly  upon  subsidence  by 


storage.  Professor  Lankester  had  made  experi- 
ments to  discover  the  effect  of  thesubsidence  of  mud 
and  clay  on  the  number  of  bacteria  in  suspension. 
Experiments  were  made  with  three  samples  of 
one  litre  each  of  Oxford  tap  water.  To  two 
samples  were  added  sterilised  kaolin — 25  grains 
in  one  case  and  12  in  the  other — and  the  third 
sample  was  left  untouched.  In  15  hours  there 
were  found  in  suspension,  in  a cubic  centimetre 
of  water — (1)  1,200  colonies,  (2)  2,790  colonies, 
(3)  7,040  colonies.  Repetitions  of  the  experi- 
ments yielded  similar  results,  and  showed  that  f of 
the  bacteria  present  were  carried  down  by  the 
subsiding  kaolin.  Then  river  mud  sterilised  by 
heat  was  substituted  for  kaolin.  In  20  hours 
were  found  15,400  colonies,  compared  with 
55,000  in  a sample  to  which  no  such  addition  had 
been  made.  The  addition  of  lime  to  river-water 
(Thames,  Oxford,)  produced  a reduction  to  280 
compared  with  5,000  colonies.  The  addition  of 
alum  gave  none  as  against  15,130,  and  8 as 
against  2,380. 

A series  of  experiments  were  made  on  the 
multiplication  of  bacteria  in  water  after  removal 
from  a natural  source  and  after  standing  in  a 
collecting  bottle  or  laboratory  jar.  All  state- 
ments as  to  the  absolute  number  of  bacteria 
present  in  water,  says  Professor  Lankester, 
whether  of  one  species  or  another,  are  liable  to 
a most  extraordinary  source  of  fallacy,  first 
pointed  out  by  Mead  Bolton.  Unless  the  gelatine 
cultures  are  made  instantaneously  with  the 
water  as  removed  from  its  source,  the  number  of 
bacteria  present  will  be  greatly  over-estimated, 
since  bacteria  multiply  in  a sample  removed  from 
river  or  reservoir  at  an  enormous  rate.  Hence  the 
great  variability  in  numbers  of  colonies  detected 
in  the  same  water  on  different  occasions.  Two 
samples  were  taken  at  the  Ditton  reservoirs  of  the 
Lambeth  Company  and  examined  at  different 
periods  up  to  twenty-eight  days.  One  was  a 
sample  of  water  filtered  by  the  company  and  the 
other  a sample  of  unfiltered  water  ; and  the 
numbers  of  colonies  per  cubic  centimetre  found  in 
each  were  as  follows  : — 


Filtered.  Unfiltered. 

At  the  moment  of  removal  73 

2,900 

After  twenty-four  hours  . . . 690 

,,  2 days 

II  3 M 

...  14,960 

490,000 

12,000 

M 5 .. 

10,800 

• 1 6 ,, 

36-720 

20,160 

7 

12,168 

M 9 .. 

...  9,720 

> 1 XT  , , 

14.320 

...  7,700 

14  •• 

3,280 

18  ,, 

8,500 

4.79° 

,,  23  .. 

5. 900 

...  1,500 

28  ,, 

8,670 

3.600 

Corresponding  experiments  were  made  with 

samples  of  Oxford  water,  two  of  tap  water  and 

two  of  river 

vater,  with  the  following  results  : — 

At  the  moment  2,395  2,320 

3,044  29,950 

After  1 day 

20,000  2,585 

20,000  67,680 

,.  2 days 

Over  a mill.  16, 150 

7,560  12,240 

,,  27,040  • 

6,720  17,000 

>>  4 

,,  — 

5.816  - 

,,  5 ,, 

72,900  24,440 

— 4,200 

, , 6 , , 

— 60,620 

— 4,860 

11  7 ii 

11  8 , , 

— 15.360 

— 9.900 

• • 9 i. 

— — 

— 9,680 

These  results  show  that  there  is  a more  rapid 
increase  of  bacteria  in  a comparatively  pure 
filtered  sample  of  water  than  in  a sample  already 
largely  charged  with  bacteria.  They  also  indicate 
that  there  is  a maximum  reached  and  subse- 
quently a diminution  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
suspension.  They  tend  to  throw  grave  doubt  on 
the  value  of  all  statements  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  colonies  obtained  by  gelatine  plate  culture  from 
samples  of  water. 

Examinations  were  made  of  the  Oxford  sewage, 
as  pumped  on  to  the  sewage  farm,  of  the  effluent, 
and  of  the  river  immediately  and  below  the  effluent. 

There  were  never  found  in  the  sewage-farm- 
effluent  species  which  belong  characteristically  to 
sewage,  but  only  fluviable  species.  The  typhoid 
bacillus  was  not  detected  in  the  sewage.  There 
had  been  no  cases  of  typhoid  in  the  Oxford  district 
from  which  the  sewage  was  derived.  The  effluent 
contains  neither  more  bacteria  nor  other  kinds  ot 
bacteria  than  are  to  be  found  in  other  ditch 
streams  which  drain  into  the  Thames.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  numbers  of  colonies  per  cubic  centi- 
metre found  in  the  samples  : — 


Sewage. 

Effluent. 

Above. 

Below 

12,000,000 

..  20,500  .. 

4.700  . 

. 11,000 

1,688,000 

..  60,000  .. 

14,300  . 

. 24,900 

1,688,000 

..  60,500  .. 

24,300  . 

. 24,900 

528,000 

..  27,000  .. 

1,800  . 

• 9.072 

2,486,000 

..  60,000  .. 

2,000  . 

. 14,580 

1,080,000 

..156,000  .. 

16,490  . 
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Professor  Lankester  has  made  numerous  ex- 

periments with  typhoid  evacuations  and  river 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
behaviour  of  typhoid  bacillus  in  water  under 
varying  conditions.  Pie  has  succeeded  in  recog- 
nising, isolating  and  cultivating  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  when  a pure  culture  of  it  on  agar  : agar 
was  diluted  by  water  a thousand  million  fold. 
1 he  dejecta  of  one  individual  passing  into  the 
Thames  at  Oxford  would  be  immensely  more 
diluted  before  reaching  Hampton.  But  we  have 
aA  yCt  n°  1 experiments  which  show  the  limit  of 
dilution  if  any)  at  which  the  typhoid  bacillus 
becomes  harmless.  The  typhoid  bacillus  has  not 
been  found,  even  in  samples  of  the  concentrated 
deposit  removed  from  the  filters  at  Ditton  during 
last  summer.  It  has  been  found  that  B ant  hr  acts 
is  attacked  and  destroyed  by  other  bacteria  when 
cultivated  with  them  in  pure  cultures?  It  is 
possible -indeed,  not  improbable — that  one  or 
more  species  may  be  discovered  which  are  in- 
jurious to,  or  destructive  of,  bacillus  typhosus. 

Experiments  are  being  made  with  typhoid 
bacillus  placed  in  a large  volume  of  water,  kept 
in  constant  flow  by  a pump,  so  as  to  imitate  as 
lar  as  possible  the  conditions  of  the  flowing  river. 


COMPETITIONS. 

County  Offices,  Wakefield.  — On  the 
15th  mst. , twenty-eight  sets  of  designs  were 
received  at  the  offices  of  the  West  Riding  County 
Council  at  Wakefield  for  the  buildings  proposed 
to  be  erected  in  that  city  for  the  use  of  the 
Council  I he  designs,  says  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
include  almost  every  style  of  architecture,  and 
several  of  them  are  very  elaborate  and  beautiful. 
It  is  apparent  at  a glance  that  the  numerous  plans 
have  entailed  a vast  amount  of  time  and  care, 
and  the  work  of  selecting  the  most  suitable  will 
not  be  an  easy  task.  Probably  the  final  decision 
will  not  be  known  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  in  April.” 


9.  That  the  method  of  providing  for  existing  street 
markets  which  gives  the  surest  promise  of  success  is  by  the 
construction  of  suitable  market  buildings  on  the  sites  of 
the  existing  markets,  and,  where  thought  desirable,  in  con- 
junction with  local  street  improvements  or  the  erection  of 
artisans  dwellings  in  the  manner  described  in  this  report. 

10.  i hat  it  is  desirable  at  first  only  to  construct  one  or 
two  ot  such  retail  markets  experimentally,  and  that,  the 
necessary  general  powers  for  compulsorilv  acquiring  pro- 
perty  and  for  constructing  and  maintaining  new  markets 
should  be  sought  by  the  Council. 

11.  That  the  market  authority  be  empowered  to  prohibit 
or  regulate  street  stalls  and  to  require  the  holders  of  such 
stalls  to  be  registered  or  licensed. 

12.  Parliamentary  Pcnoers.  —That  it  be  referred  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
means  for  giving  effect  to  such  of  those  recommendations 

may  be  approved  by  the  Council.” 

Westacott 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Tiie  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  luesday  afternoon  at  Spring-gardens,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Markets.— The  greater  part  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Council  was  taken  up  by  the  consideration 
0t  n^r  r?Port  tbe  Public  Control  Committee 
on  Markets.  It  appeared  that  on  December  2-> 

1 091,  the  Council  referred  to  the  Committee  the 
consideration  of  all  questions  and  the 'conduct 
oi  all  inquiries  relating  to  markets  in  London, 
and  subsequently  from  time  to  time  made  other 
special  references  bearing  upon  the  general 
question.  Having  considered  these  references 
the  Committee  submitted  a long  and  interesting 
report  on  the  question,  concluding  with  a number 
ot  recommendations,  which  were  as  follows 

'*1  ’ Market . Authority. — That  it  is  desirable  that  a 
created  ? ,the  Ccamty  of  London  shou,d  be 

.uch„Ttea»,h0ri,;.Lo"d°°  c“nty  C“ncil  sh“,db' 

a.  Powers of  Market  Authority. — That  to  the  Council 
ffe,!nuark^^Uth?rit>\  should  be  given  the  sole  righJ 
to  establish  additional  markets  in  the  county  subject  to  anv 

ffcjss&w"  "'hid>  ■» My  fflssa  a 

z\^\iy^arkets'~1'}'^  il  aPPears  undesirable  to  in- 

conttoHerf ^commendations  existing  markets  owned  and 
rh««  iy  the  CorP°rat'on  of  the  City  of  London  as 
inquiry ‘and**  the  Council’s  statu, 

Question 'oft  hp  T inevitably  form  part  of  the  larger 

question  of  the  unified  government  of  London. 

naiket /^'-^-That  the  Council,  as  the 
•narku  authority  for  London,  should  be  empowered  to  mm 

] weUa"  mark-etlre  °ther  exif  inS  markets  in  the  county  as 
sidererl  d -k  ,pr°pCfty  an,d  market  rights,  where  it  is  con- 
. red  desirable  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 

5-  compensation. — That  the  value  of  market  rit-lu 
j SSJh*?""  fr°mr  "if  by  the' 

SSmlfc  Tre,“  of  ngh".  »“  th. 

Sh-Sefil,?.  ..  it!  of  'vllich  frehis 

I therefore  orovide  .f  ...  r' -0“  mg  wlth  the  subject  should 
DensatinnP  u u , ' fr'hug  agreement,  questions  of  com- 

SelL b'  se'.tletl  by  arbitrators  instructed  to 
anSSraffi  ™S  hr'.ur'gh,‘,and  thc  *•»«,«*  forming 
I one  value  on!  ?■  ’ L 'farbet,  and  as  therefore  having 
hnsUc  Sb  ib.m  ,bh“t  T arbi'"“°"  t*«,ld  also  bf 
or  o*„  receim  mLiehm"ke'  “d“d'  toll, 

I 3Ild  whmh  could^tof  therefore  ha\‘e  been  enforced6’ 

■made  we  bob™  b 1 m?st  »»•,  and  cannot  be 

remove  an  evl  t-  1 practicable  under  adequate  powers  to 
i done 'in  "th  eXIStmgf  ™arket  ‘o  a more  convenient  site  as  was 
7 iT  the  0ld  Cattle  Market  at  Smithfield 
be ginS«Tf“/S'7yhal  P°"'er  should  therefore 

works.  P °Per  y comPu,sorl|y  and  carry  out  necessary 

markets  in  London^e  tho^hat  all?os-t  ,the  on,y  retail 

ire  held  in the^ Greets those  unauthorised  markets  which 
many  cases  h fl|Y  by  c°sterm°ngers  ; that  in 

nuisances ; that  thev  enMi^615  °bstIuct  lraffic  and  are 
-!■  - . .ey  enta,l  inconvenience  and  hardship 

and  incit  c.  — r . - r 


Mr.  Fardell  moved,  and  Mr.  wcsiacou 
seconded,  the  following  amendment  to  the  first 
recommendation  : — 

“ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  com- 
municate with  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
inviting  them  to  appoint  representatives  to  confer  with  thc 
lublic  Control  Committee  of  the  Council  upon  the  subject 
or  markets  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  some  joint  action 
thereon,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  consideration  of  the 
report  be  postponed." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  had  decided  to 
appoint  a small  Royal  Commission  to  consider 
the  means  of  amalgamating  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  County  Council,  so  as  to  unify 
the  administration  of  London.  The  amendment 
was  defeated  on  a division  by  78  against  31. 
Recommendations  1 to  7 were  then  agreed  to. 
Recommendation  8 was  under  discussion  when 
the  debate  was  adjourned. 

Waterloo  Bridge.  — The  Bridges  Committee  in 
their  report  stated  that  the  road  and  footways  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, and  should  be  raised.  The  carriage-way 
and  footway  surfaces  could  be  raised  six  inches 
without  increasing  the  dead  load  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers  and  abutments  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  They  suggested  that  that  should 
be  effected  by  taking  up  the  existing  granite 
setts,  covering  the  surface  of  the  existing  concrete 
with  seven  inches  of  new  concrete,  and  laying 
upon  that  wood-paving  six  inches  deep.  They 
proposed  that  the  existing  cast-iron  channel 
should  be  taken  up  and  relaid,  and  that  the 
present  granite  footway  paving  and  granite  kerb 
should  be  removed  and  a new  kerb  and  3-in. 
Yorkshire  footway  paving  laid.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  was  7,000/.,  and  it  would  take 
about  three  months  to  complete,  if  the  bridge 
were  kept  open  for  traffic.  The  Committee  sub- 
mitted a recommendation  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed plans  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Roberts  adversely  criticised  the  proposals 
of  the  Committee,  and  an  amendment  he  moved 
declaring  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  endorse  the 
recommendation,  was  carried  by  a large  majority.* 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 


Books. 


— — — . Liiac  tney 

■’^provision  f^iem  iT  of  makin 

j r provision  lor  them  is  becoming  daily  more  urgent. 


Les  Artistes  Ci litres:  Greuze,  par  Ch.  Normand; 
Les  Vandevelde,  par  Emile  Michel  ; Charlet’ 
par  F.  L Homme  ; Raffet,  par  F.  Lhomme, 
Paris  : Allison  et  Cie.  ; 1892. 

HESE  form  four  more  of  the  interesting 
9EH  s<:ries  of  short  but  largely  illustrated 
- biographies  of  artists,  of  which  we 

have  noticed  a good  many  of  the  preceding 
volumes  from  time  to  time.  M.  Normand’s 
volume  on  the  Van  de  Veldes,  which  is  of 
no  larger  proportions  than  the  others  (each 
volume  runs  from  about  120  to  130  pages),  is 
necessarily  much  more  condensed  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  subject  than  those  which  only  deal 
with  the  life  and  work  of  one  artist,  while  in 
treating  of  the  Vandevelde  family,  the  author  had 
to  consider  the  works  of  several  painters  in  the 
same  space  allotted  to  his  coadjutors  for  treating 
of  one,  and  it  may  be  added  that  thc  works  of  Wil- 
helm Vandeveldeat  least  will  hardly  bear  illustration 
in  black  and  white  on  a small  scale  so  well  as  those 
of  artists  who  have  dealt  mainly  with  figures. 
Some  of  the  slight  studies  for  shipping  scenes, 
however,  reproduce  very  satisfactorily,  and  a 
conscientious  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey  in 
the  illustrations  something  of  the  largeness  and 
breadth  of  effect  of  the  famous  painter  of  calm 
seas  and  stately  ships;  while  the  summary  in 
one  volume  of  the  main  facts  about  a large 
and  important  family  of  painters  is  a con- 
venience for  readers  who  wish  to  gain  a general 


Mr.  Roberts  also  incidentally  strongly  but  very 
justly  criticised  a proposal  appearing  on  the  agenda  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  for  widening  the  bridge  by  carrying 
uie  footpaths  on  cantilevers.  This  proposal  was,  however, 


knowledge  of  the  works  going  under  the  name  of 
the  various  Vandeveldes,  and  to  distinguish  and 
compare  them.  Adrien  Vandevelde’s  pastoral 
scenes  and  cattle  naturally  produce  more  satis- 
factorily as  small  illustrations  than  the  works  of 
his  brother.  Among  them  a reproduction  from 
an  original  etching  of  a cow  lying  down  fore- 
shortened, with  head  to  the  spectator,  is  a 
notable  example  of  forcible  drawing ; and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  among  the  illustrations  an 
example  of  an  essay  in  sculpture  by  the  artist  ; 
a figure  of  a cow  couched  or.  a pedestal,  modelled 
with  great  power,  and  reproduced  here  from  a 
photograph. 

M.  Normand  defines  Greuze  as  not  the  painter 
of  the  people,  but  of  the  “petite  bourgeoisie,” 
of  which  class  he  was  himself  by  birth  a member. 
Ilis  portrait,  however,  an  etching  after  a painting 
by  himself,  has  a certain  air  of  distinction  and 
refinement,  to  which  perhaps  the  dress  of  the 
period  and  its  associations  contribute  something. 
M.  Normand  seems  to  wish  to  connect  Greuze 
with  the  social  theory  of  which  Rousseau  and 
Diderot  were  the  leaders,  which  regarded  man  as 
naturally  good  in  disposition  and  only  corrupted 
by  social  convention,  and  which  therefore  looked 
for  all  the  best  qualities  in  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  who  were  supposed  to  be  uncorrupted 
by  false  social  pretence  and  fashion.  M.  Normand 
considers  that  Greuze  exactly  fell  in  with  this 
philosophy  of  life ; that  he  was  the  painter 
who  created  in  France  the  “ peinture  morale.” 
This  is  certainly  not  the  light  in  which  he  is 
regarded  in  England,  where  he  is  best  known 
by  that  class  of  pretty  but  not  elevated  female 
heads,  in  which  it  has  even  been  remarked  that 
he  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  was  possible  to 
give  immodest  expression  and  sentiment  to 
figures  clothed  with  perfect  propriety  of  cos- 
tume. But  those  who  hold  this  notion  of 
Greuze  will  find  sufficient  evidence  in  M. 
Normand  s pages  and  the  illustrations  with 
which  they  are  accompanied  to  convince  them 
that  this  is  a very  one-sided  view  of  him. 
He  was  largely  engaged  in  painting  pictures 
of  family  life,  more  German  in  sentiment 
(and  even  in  the  rather  heavy  style  of  the  figures) 
than  French.  In  fact  there  might  be  said  to  be 
two  Greuzes,  one  the  painter  of  humble  life  and 
the  other  the  painter  of  pretty  boudoir  pictures. 

In  both  styles  he  is,  to  our  thinking,  tinged 
with  an  undeniable  vulgarity  of  style  and 
sentiment.  That  he  could  rise  above  this  is 
evident  from  such  a pretty  ideal  of  a peasant 
girl  as,  he  has  given  11s  in  “La  Cruche 
Cassee,  from  the  air  of  distinction  which  charac- 
terises his  portrait  of  the  “ Marquise  de  Chauvc- 
lin,”  and  from  one  or  two  nude  studies  repro- 
duced in  thisvolume,  and  which  show  incontest.ably 
his  power  of  drawing.  M.  Normand’s  memoir  is 
charmingly  written,  and  well  worth  reading  in  a 
literary  sense  alone. 

M.  Lhomme  has  been  congenially  occupied 
with  the  memoirs  of  two  military  painters. 
About  Charlet  we  do  not  care  very  much  ; a 
painter  of  undoubted  powers,  he  verged 
far  too  much  towards  the  style  of  a caricaturist, 
and  his  caricature  is  often  unpleasantly  coarse  and 
ferocious,  though  many  of  his  sketches  are  no 
doubt  most  remarkable  of  their  kind.  Raffet, 
his  pupil,  stands  in  a different  category.  In  this 
country  he  is  little  known,  and  even  in 
France,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  he  has 
never  had  a reputation  equal  to  his  merits,  of 
which  he  was  indeed  only  half  aware  himself. 

An  exhibition  of  his  works  a year  or  two  ago  in 
Taris,  however,  duly  noticed  by  our  Paris  corre- 
spondent, excited  great  enthusiasm,  which  will  be 
understood  and  shared  by  every  one  who  makes 
acquaintance  with  M.  Lhomme’s  memoir  and  the 
numerous  reproductions  of  Raffet’s  sketches 
which  it  contains.  The  son  of  a soldier,  born  in 
1804,  and  passing  his  childhood  amid  military 
surroundings,  Raffet  seems  to  have  imbibed  into 
his  very  blood  the  military  passion  of  the  period, 
and  the  sense  of  the  picturesque  and  striking 
in  military  parade,  dress,  and  action.  Though 
of  course  he  never  attained  to  anything  like  the 
position  of  Meissonier  as  an  executant,  it  appears 
to  us  that  in  the  spirit  and  realism  of  his  battle 
scenes  he  is  even  beyond  Meissonier  in  power. 

In  his  various  sketches  of  incidents  in  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  whose  figure  must  have  been 
drawn  from  the  memory  of  his  observations  in 
childhood,  there  is  a wonderful  power  and 
dramatic  force,  with  sometimes  just  an  under- 
current of  satire.  We  see  the  former  in  the  extra- 
ordinary sketch,  “ L’CEil  du  Maitre,”  of  Napoleon 
looking  with  a lowering  eye  after  the  body  of 
cavalry  who  are  just  charging ; the  whole  of 
Napoleon’s  military  genius  and  despotic  character 
seem  expressed  jn  the  figure.  And  we  see 
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the  semi-satirical  turn  in  the 


unquestionably  . . 

remarkable  drawing  called  “ L’ Inspection, 
where  the  short  unmistakable  figure  of  the 
Emperor,  hands  behind  his  back  and  with  his 
back  to  the  spectator,  walks  solemnly  along  in 
front  of  the  long  line  of  the  tall  soldiers  of  the 
“Old  Guard,”  drawn  up  for  his  inspection; 
a picture  which  also  gives  a whole  summary 
of  one  aspect  of  Napoleon’s  character  and 
position.  And  what  a light  is  flashed  on 
some  of  the  pleasant  realities  of  war  in  the 
picture  of  the  unfortunate  company  standing 
in  a morass  in  a storm  of  rain,  over  their 
ankles  in  water,  with  the  command  of  the  old 
sergeant,  “II  est  defendu  de  fumer,  mais  vous 
pouvez  vous  asseoir.”  These  are  only  specimens 
out  of  scores  to  be  found  among  the  illustra- 
tions (a  large  number  of  which  are  direct 
reproductions  of  original  studies)  of  Raffet’s 
extraordinary  genius  and  vigour  in  illustrations 
of  war  subjects  ; and  we  counsel  all  readers  who 
do  not  know  his  work  to  procure  M.  Lhomme’s 
memoir  of  this  remarkable  artist,  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a new  genius,  or  one  who  is  new 
to  most  English  readers. 


2Tbc  Student's  Column. 


CHEMISTRY  VIII. 
Ammonia  NH3. 


[rafrfjlMMONIA  is  a chemical  compound  pro- 
duced  by  the  combination  of  the 
elements  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  It  is 
a colourless  gas  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
The  liquor  ammonia  of  commerce  is  a strong 
solution  of  the  gas  in  water,  usually  possessing  a 
specific  gravity  of  ’SSo  (water  =ro),  and  con- 
taining about  36  per  cent,  of  NH3.  This  solution 
is  known  to  chemists  as  ammonium  hydrate.  It 
is  supposed  to  form  a true  chemical  compound 
thus — 

nh3+h2o=nh4oh. 


/ Ammonium  \ 

:e.  ) 


Elydrate. 

Ammonia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 


from  the  fact  that  a compound  of  it  was  prepared 
in  ancient  times  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


PITCH-TAPER  FOR  ROOFS. 

Sir,— Does  any  reader  know  whether  pitch-paper 
is  now  being  used  for  flat  or  nearly  flat  roofs,  the 
paper  being  laid  in  separate  sheets,  layer  over  layer, 
each  layer  being  covered  with  tar  or  black  varnish 
before  the  succeeding  layer  is  pressed  down  upon  it, 
a sufficient  number  of  sheets  being  used  to  give  the 
requisite  thickness  for  a perfectly  waterproof  roof  ? 
Some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago  there  was  an  article 
in  a now  defunct  serial  called  the  Practical  Magazine, 
in  which,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  stated  that 
such  pitch-paper  roofs  had  been  tried  for  twenty 
years  in  Germany  with  perfect  success. 

Frank  Spence. 


PASSAGE  Op  AIR. 

Sir, — I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  formula 
published  for  working  the  anemometer,  but  I trust 
that  “ Constant  Reader  " will  find  no  difficulty  with 
the  following : — 

Let  V = the  velocity  in  cubic  ft.  per  minute, 
as  read  by  the  anemometer,  and 
corrected. 

A = the  area  of  pipe  or  opening,  in  feet. 
Then  V x A = cubic  ft.  per  minute. 

There  will  be  a slight  error  on  account  of  the 
compressibility  of  air,  but  for  ventilating  purposes 
this  need  not  Cnter  into  the  calculation. 

D2 

For  circular  pipe  A = — x IT 


= D2  x 0785 

D being  diameter  of  pipe  in  feet. 

Then,  for  a 3-in.  pipe  (3  in.  = 0-25  foot), 

Q = V x 0-252  x 0785. 

When  Q = quantity  of  air  in  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
say,  with  a velocity  of*30  ft.  per  minute  as  read  (and 
corrected)  by  the  anemometer. 

Then  Q = 30  x 0-252  x 0785 
Say  = 1 -5  cubic  ft.  per  minute 

= 1 -5  X 60  = 90  cubic  ft.  per  hour. 

For  a 9-in.  square  shaft  the  working  would  be  a 
little  more  simple;  the  fraction  0785  would  be  left 
out  of  account. 

It  would  then  be 

Q = V x 9"  x 9"  = cubic  ft. 

12  x 12 
= V x 0752 

and  taking  V at  30  ft.  as  before 

Q = 3°  x 075  x 075 
= 17  nearly. 

Glasgoiv.  Isaac  Low,  Junr. 


rises  and  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  contei 

of  the  jar.  The  remaining  four-fifths  will 
colourless  nitrogen  gas.  Prove  that  nitrogen 
not  a supporter  of  combustion  by  plunging 
lighted  taper  into  it  and  noting  that  it  is  i 
mediately  extinguished.  Note  that  the  gas  h 
no  action  upon  test-paper,  nor  upon  clear  lii 
■ater. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  two  most  important  coi 
pounds  of  nitrogen  (a)  ammonia,  (^)  nitric  aci 
' ' Preparation  of  ammonia. 


American  Production  of  Bessemer  Steel 
in  1892. — We  learn  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  that  the 
output  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  in  the  United  States 
last  year  was  the  largest  ever  reported.  The 
statistics  published  show  that  the  production  in  1892 
was  4,160,072  tons,  against  3,688,871  tons  in  1890 
(the  largest  output  previously  recorded),  and 
3,247,417  tons  in  1891.  Compared  with  1890,  the 
increase  in  the  American  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  last  year  was  472,101  tons,  or  13  per 
cent.  ; but  compared  with  1891,  it  was  912,655  tons, 
or  28  per  cent.  The  total  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails  last  year  was  1,458,743  tons,  against 
I-239. 393  tons  in  1891,  and  1,797.48910ns  in  1890. 
While  the  American  output  of  Bessemer  steel  rails 
in  1892  was  thus  219,350  tons,  or  \-j\  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1891,  it  was  338,746  tons" 
cent,  less  than  in  1890. 


Ammon  by  heating  camel’s  dung. 

Ammonia  was  obtained  by  the  ancient 
alchemists  by  the  distillation  of  stags’  horns,  and 
is,  therefore,  referred  to  by  them  under  the  name 
of  “ spirits  of  hartshorn.” 

Guano,  which  is  the  dried  dung  of  certain  sea- 
fowl  found  chiefly  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
South  America,  owes  its  great  manurial  value 
principally  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  it  contains. 

Ammonia  and  its  compounds  are  now  mostly 
prepared  from  the  ammoniacal  liquors  (obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  coal)  which  form  a by-pro- 
duct of  gas  manufacture. 

On  an  experimental  scale,  ammonia  is  usually 
prepared  by  heating  a mixture  of  ammonium 
chloride  (sal  ammoniac)  and  quicklime  (calcium 
oxide). 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  is  expressed 
thus — 

CaO  + 2NH4CI  = CaCL  + 2NII3  + H20. 
(Quicklime)  /AmmoniumX  /Ammonias 

\ chloride.  / V gas.  ) 

Ammonia  possesses  a characteristic  odoun 
immediately  turns  red  litmus  paper  to  a blue 
colour,  and  is  a powerful  alkali,  neutralising  all 
acids  to  form  ammonium  salts. 

Nitric  Acid.  HN03. 

On  a small  scale,  nitric  acid  is  most  con- 
veniently prepared  by  heating  potassium  or 
sodium  nitrate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
hard  glass  retort,  and  condensing  the  nitric  acid 
vapours  which  are  evolved  in  a glass  receiver. 

KNOs  + II2S04=KHS04  + HN03. 

/ Potassium  \ 

\ nitrate.’,/ 

On  a large  scale  sodium  nitrate,  which  is 
cheaper  than  potassium  nitrate  (nitre  or  saltpetre) 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  to  a 
higher  temperature  than  is  used  when  preparing 
the  acid  on  a very  small  scale,  and  a slightly 
different  reaction  therefore  takes  place  thus — 
2NaN03  + H2S04  = Na.:S04  + 2HNO3 
When  pure,  nitric  acid  is  a colourless  fuming 
liquid.  It  is  a powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  the 
dilute  acid  rapidly  dissolves  many  of  the  common 
metals.  It  combines  with  many  metallic  oxides, 
forming  nitrates.  When  dropped  upon  the  skin 
it  stains  it  yellow.  Nitrate  of  potash  or  nitre  is 
largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  although  cheaper,  cannot  be  used 
for  this  purpose  because  it  is  deliquescent,  i. c. , it 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  and  becomes  liquid. 
Large  quantities  of  nitric  acid  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  gun-cotton,  nitro- 
glycerine and  other  commercial  products. 

The  following  is  the  test  usually  applied  for  the 
detection  of  a nitrate  in  a solution. 

A small  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is 
placed  in  a test  tube,  and  an  equal  volume  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  is  cautiously  added  drop  by 
drop  ar.d  well  mixed  with  it.  The  mixture, 
which  will  have  become  hot,  is  cooled  and  a little 
freshly  prepared  saturated  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  is  carefully  poured  down  the  side  of  the 
test-tube.  If  any  nitrate  was  present  in  the 
solution,  a dark  brown  ring  will  be  formed  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  liquids. 
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Ammonia  gas  is  lighter  than  air  and  v 
soluble  in  water.  It  is,  therefore,  collected 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  Mix  about  equal  weights 
powdered  ammonium  chloride  and  quicklime,  £ 
place  the  mixture  in  flask  A.  Connect  the  fl; 
with  a cork  and  tube  as  shown  in  the  figure  £ 
invert  over  the  tube  a dry  gas  jar.  Heat 
mixture  very  cautiously  in  order  not  to  cr: 
the  flask.  When  the  air  has  been  expel! 
ammonia  gas  will  be  driven  into  the  gas  jar,  ; 
being  lighter  than  air  will  be  retained  in  it  u 
the  jar  is  filled.  In  this  manner  as  many  jar- 
are  required  may  be  filled. 

When  the  first  jar  is  filled,  remove  it  from 
stand,  place  the  palm  of  the  hand  over  its  moi 
and  immerse  the  mouth  of  the  inverted  jai 
a basin  of  water.  Remove  the  hand  and  r 
that  the  water  so  rapidly  absorbs  the  ammonia 
that  a vacuum  is  produced  and  the  water  rises 
as  to  almost  fill  the  jar.  Observe  also  the  peer 
odour  of  ammonia  and  its  action  on  test-pa 
Hold  a glass  rod  which  has  been  dipped  in  str 
hydrochloric  acid  over  a jar  of  the  gas 
notice  the  white  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride 
are  at  once  formed. 

(h)  Preparation  of  nitric  acid. 


Experiments.  Group  j. 

1.  Preparation  of  nitrogen  : Place  a small  piece 
of  phosphorus  in  a small  porcelain  crucible,  float 
the  crucible  in  a shallow  basin  of  water  (if 
necessary,  support  the  crucible  on  a flat  piece  of 
ignite  the  phosphorus,  and  immediately 


cork), 


Fig.  lO 


place  over  it  an  inverted  wide  glass  jar.  When 
i8i  per  the  phosphorus  has  become  extinguished  and  the 
contents  of  the  jar  quite  cool,  note  that  the  water 


In  a small  stoppered  retort  A (Fig.  10)  ] 
some  powdered  potassium  nitrate  ( nitre 
saltpetre)  and  add  about  an  equal  weigh 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  pouring  it  into  the  r 
by  means  of  a glass  funnel.  Remove  the  fu. 
place  the  stopper  in  position,  let  the  nec 
the  retort  pass  into  a clean  flask  or  receive 
kept  cool  by  immersion  in  a vessel  of  cold  w 
as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Gently  heat  the  retort.  At  first,  red  f 
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{fewer  oxides  of  nitrogen)  will  pass  over,  but  soon 

a liquid  (probably  coloured  yellow  by  the  red 
gases)  will  be  seen  to  condense  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort  and  trickle  down  into  the  receiver. 
This  liquid  is  nitric  acid.  Observe  its  acid 
properties  and  its  action  on  blue  litmus  test-paper. 
Also  its  action  upon  copper,  bronze  coins,  and 
other  metals. 

Symbol  C.  Carbon.  Atomic  Weight  12. 
Carbon  is  a solid  element  which  occurs  in 
three  distinct  forms — 

Example.  Specific  Gravity. 

1.  Diamond  Crystalline  3-3103-5 

2.  Graphite  or  Plumbago  Graphoidal  2-15  ,,  2-3 

3-!  Charcoal  Amorphous  i’6  ,,  2-o 

Each  of  these  modifications  of  carbon,  when 
burnt  in  excess  of  air  or  oxygen,  produce  carbon 
dioxide  (CQ2). 

The  Diamond  is  the  purest  and  densest  form 
of  carbon  found.  When  burnt  it  leaves  only  a 
mere  trace  of  ash.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
manufacture  it  artificially,  but  with  the  exception 
of  forming  a small  quantity  of  dust  resembling 
diamond  dust,  have  been  unsuccessful.  Of  late 
years,  the  diamond  has  been  much  used  in  drills 
for  boring  through  all  kinds  of  hard  rock. 

Graphite,  Plumbago,  or  Black-Lead,  occurs  in 
beds  in  Cumberland  and  other  districts,  and  is 
mined  like  other  minerals.  It  is  of  a steel-grey 
:olour  and  possesses  a metallic  lustre.  It  does 
lot,  of  course,  contain  lead,  but,  like  lead,  leaves 
i grey  streak  when  drawn  across  paper. 

It  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
So-called  lead  pencils,  and  also  for  polishing  iron- 
work to  prevent  the  iron  from  rusting. 

Anthracite  coal  consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  and 
nay  be  regarded  as  a natural  form  of  amorphous 
:arbon. 

Charcoal  is  obtained  from  various  substances 
lOntaining  considerable  proportions  of  carbon,  by 
alcining  them  in  retorts  from  which  air  is 
included. 

Animal  charcoal  is  prepared  by  heating  bones 
1 this  manner.  It  is  found  that  charcoal 
Assesses  the  property  of  destroying  organic 
doming  matter,  and  also  of  deodorising  putre- 
ying  vegetable  and  organic  matter,  and  that  for 
hese  purposes  animal  charcoal  is  superior  to  all 
'ther  charcoals.  Enormous  quantities  of  animal 
harcoal  are  used  for  decolorising  and  purifying 
gjtibrown,  raw  sugar  solution. 

Wood  charcoal,  when  prepared  from  oak  and 
®ech,  is  used  principally  for  fuel,  whilst  that 
btaincd  from  willow  and  alder  woods  is  mostly 
ffiployed  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

Wood  charcoal  possesses  a greater  power  of 
bsorbing  gases  than  other  charcoals.  It  will 
bsorb  90  times  its  own  volume  of  gaseous 
mmoma,  55  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  35  of 
irbon  dioxide. 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  this  absorbent 
ower  that  charcoal,  and  especially  wood  char- 
>a , ,when  freshly  burnt,  is  such  an  excellent 
latenal  for  oxidising  putrid  gases,  and  thus 
:ndenng  them  harmless. 

Lampblack  is  an  amorphous  form  of  carbon 
) tamed  by  burning  crude  oils,  turpentine,  resin, 
r,  kc.,  with  a limited  air  supply,  and  subliming 
ie  smoke  in  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  are 
>vered  with  canvas.  Lampblack  is  sometimes 
;ecl  as  a pigment  for  paint. 

Ivory  black  is  obtained  by  carbonising  waste 
ory.  It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  inks 
r engraving,  and  occasionally  as  a pigment. 

Gas  carbon  is  the  hard,  dense  deposit  of  carbon 
at  cakes  round  the  sides  of  the  retort  during  the 
rbomsation  of  coal.  It  is  formed  in  largest 
lantity  when  the  heat  and  pressure  in  the  retort 
m?,r<LaleSt\  f0vv!nS  f°  its  density,  gas  carbon 
i much  used  for  electrical  purposes. 

' The  most  important  commercial  form  of  carbon 
1 rote,. the  residual  obtained  by  the  distillation  or 
* rbomsation  of  coal. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Frideswide's  Mission-house,  Poplar. — 
This  building  has  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  Miss 
Catherine  Mary  Phillimore,  and  fitted  up  in  a very 
complete  manner,  for  the  accommodation  of  Clewer 
Sisters  working  in  connection  with  the  Christ 
Church  (Oxford)  Mission.  The  dwelling  for  the 
Sisterhood  occupies  three  floors ; the  kitchen 
department  and  refectory  being  on  the  ground 
story,  and  the  community’room  and  oratory  on  the 
one-pair  story.  1 here  are  seven  dormitories  on  the 
one-pair  story,  and  five  on  the  two-pair.  A club- 
room  and  guild-room  for  women  and  girls  are  placed 
at  the  east-end  of  the  buildings  with  internal  com- 
munication, and  an  external  entrance  in  Duff's 
Fields.  There  is  a large  waiting-room  and  soup- 
kitchen  on  the  basement.  Messrs.  Smith  & Sons, 
builders,  of  Nonvood  Junction,  have  carried  out  the 
superstructure.  The  architects  are  Messrs  John  and 
S.  Flint  Clarkson,  London.  Mrs.  Gladstone  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  formally  opening  the  build- 
ing on  the  iith  inst. 

New  Parish  Church  for  Ballymacarrett, 
BELFAST. —The  rebuilding  of  Ballymacarrett  Parish 
Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  is  nearly- 
completed,  and  the  new  church  will  shortly  be 
opened.  The  building  comprises  arcaded  nave 
and  clearstory,  aisles,  transept,  choir,  organ- 
chamber,  vestry,  tower,  and  porches.  The  nave, 
when  completed,  will  be  100  ft.  long  by  28  ft.' 
wide,  having  north  and  south  aisles,  the  width 
across  the  transepts  being  98  ft.  The  chancel  is 
30  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  a portion  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  choir,  and  beyond— eastward— rise 
the  altar  steps  and  holy  table.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  the  church  also  suitable  for  large 
congregations,  and  with  this  end  in  view  galleries 
have  been  introduced  into  the  transepts.  The  total 
accommodation,  when  the  church  is  completed,  will 
be  for  about  1,500  persons.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  Perpendicular.  The  internal  woodwork 
generally  is  pitch-pine,  the  choir-stalls  and  chancel 
fittings  being  of  oak.  The  church  is  heated  by  hot 
water.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Close,  of 
Belfast,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out ' by- 
Messrs.  Dixon  & Campbell,  also  of  Belfast. 

Restoration  of  St.  Germans  Church  (Corn- 
yvALi.).—  According  to  the  Western  Morning  News 
the  restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Germans  is  again 
to  the  front.  About  two  years  ago  the  towers  and 
the  fabric  were  put  in  thorough  repair  under  Mr. 
Piers  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  at  a cost  of  2,000/.  The 
intention  is  to  restore  the  whole  church  according  to 
a uniform  plan,  doing  it  piece  by  piece  as  funds  are 
forthcoming.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  for  a roof,  panelled  throughout,  and  Mr. 
Lang,  of  Liskeard,  has  had  the  work  entrusted  to 
his  care,  at  the  cost  of  1,700/.  Norman  clearstory 
windows  have  been  discovered  in  the  church  during 
the  last  three  months. 

New  Church,  Barking. — The  first  portion  of 
the  new  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Barking,  has  been 
completed,  and  on  the  nth  inst.  it  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans.  The  new  church  has 
been  built  on  a site  in  the  Ripple-road.  The 
designs  were  prepared  by  Sir  A.  Blomfield,  and  the 
style  of  the  church  is  Early  English.  The  exterior 
walls  are  of  flint  with  red  brick  dressings.  When 
the  designs  are  completed  the  church  will  seat  about 
900  persons,  and  the  total  cost  will  reach  over 
6,000/.  The  portion  completed  comprises  only  the 
chancel  and  two  bays  of  the  nave,  the  cost  being 
about  4,500/.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in 
June  last  by  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Parmenter,  of  Braintree. 

Church  Room,  Little  Irciiester,  North- 
ampton.— A church-room,  comprising  mission-hall, 
ante-room,  and  porch,  has  just  been  opened  at 
Little  Irchester.  The  walls  are  faced  with  Leicester- 
shire pressed  bricks,  relieved  yvith  Bath-stone  dress- 
ings. The  roofs  are  covered  with  vitrified  Broseley 
tiles,  and  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  bell-turret. 
Ventilation  is  provided  by  four  fresh  air  inlets  and 
ventilators  in  the  ceiling.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
two  windows  in  each  gable,  and  smaller  ones  on 
either  side,  the  ante-room  being  lighted  by  a four- 
light  circular-headed  window.  The  walls  are  match- 
boarded,  with  moulded  capping,  to  a height  of 
4 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor,  and  above  this  they  are 
distempered  in  a pale  green  tint.  The  windows  are 
all  glazed  with  tinted  muffled  glass,  and  the  floor  is 
formed  with  wood  blocks.  The  seating  accommo- 
dation is  for  160  persons.  The  plumber's  work  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Irchester,  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  T.  & C.  Berrill,  of  Irchester, 
who  have  carried  out  the  work  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  from  the  designs  of  the  architect  Mr 
H.  H.  Packer. 

Board  School,  Willington  Quay,  North- 
umberland.— The  new  school  which  has  been 
erected  at  Willington  Quay  for  the  Wallsend  School 
Board  was  opened  on  the  20th  inst.  The  Stephen- 
son Memorial  School,  of  which  the  new  building  is 
to  constitute  the  junior  department,  was  erected  in 
1859,  and  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by 
the  addition  of  class-rooms  and  an  infants'  school. 
The  building  just  completed  is  to  accommodate  the 


building  consists  of  one  large  room  with  accommo- 
dation for  180  children,  three  class-rooms  for  60  chil- 
dren each,  and  one  for  40 ; It  is  built  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  interior  is  bright  and  cheerful. 
The  large  rooms  are  sub-divided  by  partitions, 
and  the  walls  are  lined  with  glazed  brick  buffs  to  a 
height  of  4 ft.  above  the  floors,  yvhich  are  covered 
with  pitch-pine  blocks  laid  on  concrete  by  Messrs. 
Roger  Lowe  & Co.,  of  Farnworth.  The  heating 
and  ventilating  arrangements,  on  the  automatic 
system,  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ashwell  & 
Nesbit,  of  Newcastle.  Warmed  fresh  air  is  admitted 
into  the  building  at  various  points.  The  foul  air  is 
extracted  by  an  underground  trunk,  which  communi- 
cates with  an  extraction  shaft.  This  shaft  is  enclosed 
by  a tower  rising  to  a height  of  50  ft.  The  care- 
taker's house  is  so  placed  as  to  command  the  play- 
ground ; as  does  also  the  oriel  window  of  the 
teachers'  room,  which  is  situated  over  one  of  the 
cloak-rooms.  I he  plans  and  specifications,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Hope,  architect,  North  Shields,  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Weir,  contractor, 
Howdon. 

The  Proposed  Infectious  Diseases  Hos- 
pital for  Leith.— Sketch  plans  of  the  infectious 
diseases  hospital  proposed  to  be  erected  for  the 
burgh  of  Leith  at  East  Pilton,  Queensferry-road, 
having  been  approved  by  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Town  Council,  have  just  been  exhibited  in  the 
Council  Chamber.  In  preparing  the  plans,  says  the 
Scotsman,  the  architect.  Mr.  Simpson,  has  kept  in 
view  the  plans  of  cottage  hospitals  shown  to  the 
committee  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  the  South- 
Eastern  Hospital,  London,  and  the  hospitals  at 
Leamington  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and  the  floor, 
cubic  space  for  each  patient,  and  other  details  are 
stated  to  be  carried  out  after  due  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  representatives  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
and  other  gentlemen.  In  all  there  were  sixteen 
plans  exhibited,  including  those  of  the  following 
buildings  : — The  ward  blocks,  disinfecting  house, 
mortuary,  discharging  block,  store  for  patients' 
clothing  after  it  has  been  disinfected  and  washed, 
administrative  block,  washing-house  and  laundry,  and 
gatekeeper’s  lodge  and  house.  The  plans  show  five 
wards,  one  of  which,  occupying  a central  position, 
is  a probationary  ward,  placed  a distance  of  fully 
80  ft.  from  the  others.  Each  ward  is  devised  to  give 
12  ft.  horizontal  of  wall  space  to  each  patient  on  both 
sides,  and  will  be  26  ft.  wide  inside,  with  a height  of 
ceiling  of  13  ft.  Each  of  the  four  wards  is  planned 
to  contain  18  beds,  and  the  probationary  ward  is 
designed  for  10  beds.  A duty  room  for  the  nurses 
is  designed  to  overlook  each  of  the  wards,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  heat  the  wards  partly  by  open  fireplaces 
and  partly  by  low-pressure  hot-water  pipes,  the 
furnace  and  boiler  for  the  latter  to  be  worked  from 
the  outside.  As  to  the  disinfecting  house,  it  is  to  be 
an  isolated  building  with  a close  partition  in  the 
centre,  while  the  administrative  block  has  been 
designed  to  provide  for  a medical  officer,  nurses, 
maids,  and  general  servants.  It  is  proposed  to  light 
the  wards  and  apartments  with  gas,  but  should  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  have  an  installation  of  electric 
lighting,  it  could  be  done,  it  is  reported,  at  little 
extra  cost.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  hospital  is  24,693/.  ns.  4d.  This 
estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  a main  sewer  and 
laying  out  the  grounds. 

New  Chancel  at  St.  Anne's  Church,  Bir- 
kenhead.— The  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Jayne) 
consecrated,  on  the  nth  inst.,  the  additions 
to  St.  Anne's  Church,  Birkenhead,  of  a new 
chancel  and  organ  loft,  an  altar,  and  a memorial 
window.  The  chancel  has  been  increased  in  length 
by  20  ft.,  and  on  the  south  side  of  it  an  organ  loft, 
21  ft.  by  19  ft. , has  been  built.  A new  window  has 
been  constructed  in  place  of  the  old  one  formerly 
existing.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  sacrarium  a 
moulded  and  carved  stone  sedilia  and  credence 
table  have  been  built.  There  is  also  a new  altar  of 
iron  and  copper,  with  moulded  oak  handrail.  Two 
new  oak  clergy  stalls  have  been  provided.  The 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  to  the  plans  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Aldridge, 
architect,  Liverpool. 


-ja  OBITUARY. 

ltl'<d°7uPElT1E'  \ATWe  reSret  10  announce 
ft  Mr.  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  who  had  been  ill  for 
put  a month,  died  at  St.  Leonards  on  Tuesday 
JHyP  “Stjornm  Edinburgh  in  1839.  and  early 
I he  |?nS!d!Sable  ?rtlEtlc  “ent.  He  exhibited 
lithe  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and,  going  to 
' ”j°n,  whe‘J  t"'enty-t"'o  years  old,  speedily  made 
..  mark  and  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  when  twenty, 
a Mf  P 0°  ’ °f  Etlwin  Landseer  in 

A.  1 1 et!Ie.  ™ 'looted  to  the  vacant  seat  in 
Academy,  being  then  thirty-four  years  of  age. 

dineie,  P'CtUreS  'tere  cl,iofly  of  a militmy 

| iracter,  or  portraits.  J 

- - . * “v-  u““ut"5  juai  t-uuipitucu  is  iu  accommodate  tne 

•Locke  Catterick  Church  _a  . . f,ch°lars  of  thc  first  and  second  standards,  the 

:k,  showing  the  time  on  in  pvt’prmi  h i Stephenson  Memorial  School  retaining  only  the 

peter,  has  been  put  ud  at  ratterHL^rh  5 u’  -n  s.enior  Scholars.  Accommodation  is  provided  by 
Ikshire,  by  Messrs*  PoUs  & Sons  nf  T C*?urch  111  the  three  departments,  senior,  junior,  and  infants, 
y Messrs.  I otts  & Sons,  of  Leeds.  | for  considerably  over  1,500  school  places.  The  new 


S ANITA  R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Preston.— Colonel  J. 
Ord  Hasted,  R.  E. , one  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspectors,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Preston 
Town  Hall  on  the  2nd  inst.  respecting  an  application 
made  by  the  Preston  Corporation  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  for  permission  to  borrow  95,500/.  for 
new  waterworks.  The  inspector,  says  the  Manchester 
Courier,  was  informed  by  the  Borough  Treasurer  that 
the  expenditure  of  95,500/.  would  in  noway  increase 
the  price  of  water,  as  the  Corporation  were  in  the 
position  of  having  a sufficient  surplus  to  cover  anv 
extra  expenses.  The  last  loan  on  waterworks 
account  was  the  sum  of  40,000/.  in  1875,  and  they 
now  sought  to  borrow  another  95,500/.  for  a much- 
needed  improvement  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
town.  The  Borough  Engineer  (Mr.  H.  Reah)  sub- 
mitted plans,  and  entered  into  the  details  of 
the  proposed  scheme.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
population  of  Preston  was  put  at  109,038,  but  that 
the  water  supply  of  the  town  included  a portion  of 
Walton.  At  present  the  Corporation  have  three 
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reservoirs  in  the  gathering  ground  of  the  Langden 
and  Hareden  Fells,  just  beyond  Longridge,  which 
have  a total  capacity  of  253,000,000  gallons — the 
Spade  Mill  reservoir  110,000,000,  the  Alston  reser- 
voir 84,000,000,  and  the  Grimsargh  reservoir 
59,000,000.  For  some  time  past  there  have  been 
grave  complaints  by  the  ratepayers  as  to  the  inade- 
quate pressure  from  the  mains,  which  varies  con- 
siderably. Under  the  Local  Improvement  Act  of 
1869  the  Corporation  have  been  restricted  in  respect 
of  the  Alston  reservoir  to  the  appropriation  of  half 
the  gross  volume  of  the  water  coming  from  the 
Langden  and  Hareden  brooks,  or  not  more  than 
6,500,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  and  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  the  town  is  given  at  3,250,000  gallons. 
The  chief  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  accommo- 
dation for  storage  purposes,  and  the  inspector's 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  on  wet  and 
stormy  days  vast  quantities  of  water  coursing 
down  the  liill  sides  were  allowed  to  pass  away  as 
waste.  It  is  to  remedy  this  evil  and  to  increase 
the  dimensions  of  the  outlet  pipes — that  at  Alston, 
which  feeds  the  town,  at  present  being  only  10  in. 
— that  the  Corporation  are  now  seeking  powers  to 
ay  down  a 30  in.  main  from  the  Grimsargh  and 
Alston  reservoirs  to  Acreage-lane,  Preston,  and  the 
erection  of  a straining  chamber  at  a total  cost  of 
35,500/.  ; and  the  construction  of  a new  reservoir  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  at  Alston, 
which  will  hold  another  275,000,000  gallons,  or 
more  than  double  the  reserve.  This  latter  part  of 
the  work,  with  the  diversion  of  the  present  Loud 
conduit  and  other  minor  operations  is  to  cost  the 
remaining  60,000/.  of  the  95,500/.  proposed  to  be 
borrowed.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  laying  of  a 
36  in.  main  is  that  the  present  main,  which  was  laid 
in  1856,  is  only  26  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a steadily 
growing  population.  At  the  present  moment  there 
is  storage  for  two  months'  supply,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  make  it  four  months. 

Water  Supply,  Abercarne.  — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Abercarne  Local  Board  of  Health 
last  week.  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Rooke,  the  Surveyor  to 
the  Board,  presented  a special  report,  dealing  in 
detail  with  proposed  improvements  of  the  water- 
works. The  chief  items  were,  the  construction  of  a 
covered  reservoir  to  hold  6,000,000  gallons,  and 
laying  new,  12  in.,  9 in.,  and  6 in.  mains  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  district,  which  includes  Crumlin, 
Newbridge,  Abercarne,  and  Cwmcam,  together  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  Crumlin  covered  reservoir,  at 
a total  cost  of  12,000/.  This  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  borrowing  powers.  The 
report  further  included  the  construction  of  a lattice 
and  steel  girder  bridge  (105  ft.  span)  over  the  River 
Ebbw,  at  a cost  of  1,175/.  I5S- ! this  was  also 
adopted. 

Monmouth  Drainage  Scheme.— The  Town 
Clerk  of  Monmouth  has  just  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  an  answer  to  the  recent  inquiry 
held  by  Mr.  R.  Walton,  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  Town  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  8,500/.  for  work  of  sewerage.  They  say  they 
are  unable  to  approve  of  the  discharge  of  the  sewage 
into  the  River  Wye  without  it  having  been  subjected 
to  purification,  and  request  that  the  scheme  may  be 
reconsidered  with  a view  of  purification,  such  system 
to  include  treatment  on  an  adequate  area  of 
suitable  land  ; also  that  the  sewers  be  extended  to 
Wyesham  ; also  that  the  slaughter-houses,  of  which 
complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Board,  are  on  an 
unsuitable  site,  and  the  Board  ask  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  with  the  view  to  closing  the  build- 
ings and  the  provision  of  better  accommodation 
on  a more  suitable  site.  This  will  necessitate  an 
additional  outlay  of  something  like  5,000/. 

Sewerage,  Craven  Arms. — A Local  Government 
Board  Inquiry  was  held  at  Craven  Arms  on  the 
9th  inst.,  as  to  an  application  of  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  for  sanction  to  a loan  of  1,865/.  for 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  The  village  has  at 
present  about  1,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  want  of  a proper  system 
of  sewerage  is  much  felt.  It  is  intended  to  purify 
the  sewage  on  suitable  land  a mile  from  the  village. 
Mr.  W.  Wyatt,  of  Shrewsbury,  is  the  engineer. 

Clacton-on-Sea  Sewerage.— The  Local  Board 
of  Clacton-on-Sea  have  accepted  a tender  from 
Messrs.  B.  Cooke  & Co.,  of  Battersea,  Lon- 
don, S.W.,  for  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
sewage  outfalls  for  the  district  of  Great  Clacton. 
The  accepted  tender  is  10,374/.  The  works  are  to 
proceed  immediately.  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E., 
of  Nottingham,  is  the  engineer  to  the  scheme. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Walkley  Church,  Yorkshire.— 
On  the  5th  inst. , a new  stained  glass  window,  placed 
in  the  large  east  window  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Walkley,  by  Mr.  W.  Turner,  in  memory  of  his  wife 
and  only  son,  was  dedicated.  The  window,  which 
consists  of  four  lights,  with  ornamental  tracery,  has 
been  filled  in  with  four  pictures.  The  fiist  light 
represents  the  Nativity  ; the  Crucifixion  is  the 
second  subject ; the  risen  Saviour  is  in  the  third 
light;  and  Mary,  Peter,  and  John  occupy  prominent 
positions  in  the  fourth  light,  the  other  disciples 
standing.  A canopy  surmounts  the  whole,  and  the 


base  is  in  keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the 
church.  In  the  top  tracery  is  seen  “ Christ  in 
Majesty,"  and  immediately  under  it  the  descending 
dove.  The  remaining  pieces  of  tracery  contain 
angels  with  various  musical  instruments.  The 
window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Kayll  & Co.,  of 
Leeds. 

Memorial  Window,  Congregational 
Church,  Exeter. — A window  has  just  been  erected 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  Exeter,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  R.  Williams.  It  consists  of  a design  of 
Gothic  ornament  in  richly-coloured  stained  glass, 
there  being  in  the  centre  of  the  four  compartments 
medallions  containing  scrolls  bearing  Scripture  texts. 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  F. 
Drake,  of  Exeter. 

East  Window,  Scrooby  Church,  Notting- 
hamshire.— The  east  window  of  Scrooby  Church, 
Notts,  has  been  filled  with  stained-glass  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Wilkinson,  of  Scrooby,  in  memory  of  his  father. 
The  window  contains  subjects  in  illustration  of  the 
Beatitudes.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

Conservative  Club,  Hampstead-road.— A 
window  has  just  been  placed  in  this  Club  in 
commemoration  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Graham’s  return  at 
the  last  election,  being  the  only  Conservative  gain  in 
the  Metropolis.  It  was  designed  and  painted  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Harrison,  and  presented  by  him  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  C.  A.  Bussell,  of  Wells-street,  W. 
It  is  in  Renaissance  ornament  interlaced  with 
symbolical  floral  work,  with  a life-sized  portrait  of 
the  member  in  the  centre. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — In  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Op6ra 
Comique,  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  resolved  to  apply  towards  this  work  the 
indemnity  of  1,070,000  francs  paid  to  the  State  by 
the  insurance  companies  after  the  burning  of  the 
theatre.  Architects  desirous  to  take  part  in  the 
competition  will  have  to  accompany  their  design 
with  a statement  that  it  can  be  carried  out  for  not 

more  than  3,500,000  francs. The  jury  in  the 

Boucicaut  Hospital  competition  have  declined  to 
award  the  first  premium.  Second  premiums  have 
been  awarded  to  MM.  Alph  and  Legros  and 
Michelin,  and  third  premiums  to  Messrs.  Courtois- 
Suffit,  Plancq,  and  Calinaud.  The  final  adop- 
tion of  any  design  is  postponed. The  new 

cavalry  barracks  at  Vincennes,  near  the  Polygone 
de  l'Artilleric,  are  shortly  to  be  opened.  These 
barracks,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  greatest 
care  has  been  given  to  sanitary  conditions,  have  been 
built  from  the  plans  of  an  engineer  officer,  Captain 
Barillot,  who  has  shown  much  talent  in  carrying  out 

the  work. The  Gobelins  establishment  will  be 

represented  at  Chicago  by  five  important  tapestries 
representing  “ Les  Arts,  Lcs  Sciences,  ct  les 
Lettres,"  " l'Antiquit^,”  " le  Manuscrit,”  and 
" l'linprimerie,"  after  the  cartoons  of  Ehrmann, 

and  “ Homered6ifi6,"  after  Ingres. -The  " Union 

Artistique  des  Ardennes " is  organising  its  fourth 
Fine  Art  exhibition,  which  will  open  on  June  ix,  at 

Charleville,  and  will  close  on  July  4. 

In  conformity  with  the  last  wishes  of  Elie  Delaunay 
the  painter,  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts  has 
distributed  a considerable  number  of  his  drawings 
between  the  museums  of  the  Louvre  and  Luxem- 
bourg, the  library  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
the  provincial  museums  of  Litte,  Amiens,  Dijon, 

Angers,  Grenoble,  Montpellier,  and  Nantes. The 

department  of  Public  Works  intends  to  undertake 
shortly  some  important  operations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  port  of  Ouistreham  (Calvados)  and  of  the 

canal  from  Caen  to  the  sea. The  works  arc  soon 

to  be  commenced  for  a railway  from  Toulon  to 
Hyeres  along  the  Mediterranean  shore  with  a 

“garc  maritime"  at  the  port  of  Rhode. M. 

Bourg  has  been  chosen  as  the  sculptor  for  the  statue 
to  Dr.  Guepin,  the  celebrated  Breton  oculist,  which 

is  to  be  erected  at  Nantes. We  hear  of  the  death 

of  M.  Edouard  F61ix  Poudroux,  architect,  and 
member  of  the  Soci6t6  Centrale.  M.  Poudroux, 
who  was  58  years  old,  had  been  a pupil  of  M. 
Lousfacht;  and  his  assistant  in  many  of  his  works. 

M.  Achillc  Hermant,  the  architect,  • has 

been  commissioned  to  go  to  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago,  to  study  the  architec- 
ture and  organisation  of  school  establishments 

in  the  States.  A new  art  exhibition  is 

announced  to  be  held  in  the  Durand  Ruel  galleries, 
organised  by  a group  of  artists  who  have  taken  the 

title  of  " SocidttS  des  Parisiens  de  Paris. Various 

important  street  improvements  are  to  be  commenced 
this  year  in  Paris,  for  which  a sum  of  120  million 
francs  has  been  reserved  from  the  last  loan  raised  by 
the  municipality.  These  works,  which  will  be 
undertaken  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  will  include 
particularly  the  formation  of  the  Rue  Reaumur, 
which  will  be  a prolongation  of  the  Rue  du  4 Sep- 
tembre  between  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  and  the  Rue 
du  Temple.  This  operation  will  cost  50  million 
francs.  There  is  also  a proposal  to  prolong  the  Rue 
de  Rennes  as  far  as  the  Quai  Malaquais.and  to  open 
a Rue  Megador  between  the  opera  and  Rue  St. 
Lazare,  opposite  the  church  of  la  Trinity. 

Building  Work  in  Queensland.— The  build- 
ings of  the  year  can  hardly  be  considered  either  as 
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numerous  or  imposing,  and  Brisbane  itself  can  1 
of  very  few  additions  to  its  architectural  bet 
From  a commercial  point  of  view,  several  impq 
erections  have  either  been  begun  or  completed? 
amongst  the  latter  must  be  mentioned  the  large.' 
freezing  works  at  Eagle  Farm,  Brisbane  and  Td 
ville.  From  these  great  results  are  expected,  1. 
outlet  for  the  overstocked  cattle  properties,  andu 
establishment  for  a frozen  meat  trade  which  sit 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  tvorld.  The  CoL 
Sugar  Company  has  also  decided  to  erect  a 1 
refinery  near  Brisbane,  and  has  purchased  landi 
wharf  frontage  to  the  Brisbane  River.  Amu 
other  buildings  cither  commenced  or  compi 
during  the  year  might  be  mentioned :— Deal. 
Dumb  Asylum,  Brisbane,  J.  J.  Lough,  archil 
Municipal  Chambers,  South  Brisbane,  John  HI 
Son,  architects;  Banking  premises,  Rockhami 
R.  Gailey,  architect ; Presbyterian  Ch 
Rockhampton,  Voller  & Graham,  architi 
A.  M.  P.  Buildings,  Normanton,  G.  H.  M.  1 
son,  architect ; Convent,  Warwick,  Simkil 
Ibler,  architects  ; R.  C.  Schools,  Brisbane,  Si! 
& Ibler,  architects  ; R.  C.  Church,  Sandgate,  A 
Caldwell,  architect ; Memorial  Church,  Thun 
Island,  J.  H.  Buckcridge,  architect ; Metrl 
Hotel,  Thursday  Island,  McCredie  Bron 
Chambers,  architects  ; Fire  Brigade  Station,  f 
Brisbane,  Nicholson  & Wright,  architects;  Cc 
Chambers  Coorparoo,  H.  W.  Atkinson,  archil 
All  Souls'  Church,  Toowong,  Hunter  & , 
architects  ; Q.  N.  Bank  premises,  Blackall,  F.  ?, 
Stanley,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. , architect ; Bank  of  New  i 
Wales  premises,  Blackall,  R.  Gailey,  architect! 
addition  to  the  above,  several  large  residences  '1 
been  erected,  including  Mr.  J.  Clark’s  at  Hel 
G.  H.  M.  Addison,  architect ; Mr.  Maine 
Toowong,  R.  Gailey,  architect ; Mr.  Boltorc 
Indooroopilly,  Charles  McLay,  architect; 
Armour's  at  New  Farm,  C.  W.  Chambers,  arch 
During  the  year  it  was  decided  by  the  Govern 
to  call  for  competitive  designs  in  all  public  won 
ceeding  5,000/. , but  this  has  been  an  offer  whioi 
resulted  in  little  benefit  to  the  profession,  1 
public  buildings  have  been  required  at  this  figie 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

“A  Manchester  Firm’s  Advertising  Shu 
— A correspondent  who  sends  us  a copy  ofc 
issued  by  architects  who  are  both  members  0 
Institute  of  Architects,  will  find  our  opinion  n 
very  plainly  expressed  in  a “Note"  in  the  BiL 
for"  October  15  last,  page  297.  The  arcfcc 
who  issue  it  were  simple  enough  to  enclcl 
in  a letter  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  somei 
since.  We  regret  to  find  that  they  are  still 
tinuing  this  reprehensible  and  undignified  practii 

The  Surveyors'  and  Auctioneers'  Ci;.: 
Provident  Association.  — The  Commitfii 
Management  of  this  institution,  in  their  repq 
the  year  1892,  state  that  the  number  of  membo! 
the  respective  divisions  of  the  Association  is  ts 
lows  :— Sick  allowance  fund,  60  against  43  last ; 
life  assurance  fund,  31  against  28 ; superannu 
fund,  10  against  8 ; benevolent  fund,  6 agai;; 
This  increase  is  encouraging,  and  the  Comti 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  publicity  re<r 
attained  by  the  Association  is  likely  to  be  prod? 
of  further  additions.  An  important  enlargemi 
the  operations  of  the  Association  has  taken?: 
during  the  year.  The  amount  to  be  assured  i 
the  life  assurance  division  has  been  increased  to  e 
and  four  members  have  been  accepted  for  the  incm 
amount  after  careful  examination  by  the  so6 
medical  officer.  The  premiums  are  calculall; 
produce  the  necessary  funds,  but  the  comm 
have  considered  it  desirable  to  place  to  the  c 
of  the  assurance  fund  a sum  of  150/.  from  thi 
plus  superannuation  fund  ; and  100/.  frono 
surplus  benevolent  fund  as  a special  reserve,  c 
sick  allowance  for  the  year  has  been  above 
average  of  previous  years  owing  to  the  ren 
epidemic  of  influenza.  No  claim  has  lxien  •: 
upon  the  life  assurance  fund  up  to  the  p: 
time.  A further  sum  of  215/  5s.  has  been  in’i 
on  capital  account.  The  reserve  investment' 
amounts  to  2,718/.  11s.  3d.  The  Committee.! 
under  their  special  consideration  the  raising! 
fund  to  provide  an  annuity  for  an  aged  mem’ti 
the  staff  of  a city  firm,  who  is  incapacitates 
work.  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  )i 
hers  and  subscribers  will  be  held  at  the  A: 
Mart  on  Wednesday,  March  1 next,  at  7 p.m.r 

Competition  for  a Model  School  De! 
The  Municipal  Council  of  Vienna  are  ol , 
three  prizes  of  1,000  florins,  500  florins,  anj 
florins  for  the  best  designs  for  a model  school?! 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to  the  vit  1 
a committee  specially  appointed  to  consider 
subject.  The  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  by  Ju 
1S93.  Full  particulars  of  the  competition  mi 
furnished  by  the  Hochbau  Abtheilungi 
Stadtbauamt,  Vienna. 

The  Health  of  Florence.— The  Corns 
“ Ufficio  d’ Igiene  " has  presented  the  Sym 
Florence  with  its  report  on  the  health  conditic 
the  city  within  the  last  year.  The  deaths  amo: 
to  4,096,  giving  a diminution  of  69  in  compi 
with  those  of  1891,  which  numbered  5,065.? 
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©ting  from  these  the  deaths  of  those  persons  not 
ponging  to  the  commune,  there  is  a total  diminu- 
on,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  147;  and  this, 

1 spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  month  of  January  the 
totality,  due  mainly  to  influenza,  rose  to  947. 
ftcr  this  the  succeeding  months  marked  a notable 
ecreasc  in  the  deaths,  which,  maintained  till  the 
ose  of  November,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  mor- 
ality of  January,  showed  on  the  whole  year  the 
ital  diminution  above  indicated.  The  population  of 
ie commune  being  184,521  on  Dccember3i,  1891,  the 
jotient  of  deaths  amongst  those  belonging  to  the 
immune  during  last  year  was  22-64  per  cent,  of  the 
Habitants.  The  deaths  from  infectious  diseases 
ere  141  less,  being  240,  as  compared  with  381  of 
ie  year  preceding,— a percentage  of  4-80  on  the 
instead  of  7 52,  which  was  the  percentage  in 
I91.  Very  remarkable  was  the  diminution  of  the 
lath-rate  from  typhoid  fever,  which  caused  only  88 
:aths  in  place  of  the  286  registered  in  189T.  This 
jure  constitutes  the  minimum  of  deaths  from 
phoid  fever  for  a period  of  more  than  twenty-five 
.-ars.  The  year  1893  (concludes  the  report)  com- 
mies with  the  best  auspices,  and  every  hygienic 
dicalion  serves  to  show  that  Florence,  already  one 
the  healthiest  cities  of  Europe,  and  on  this 
:count  a place  of  sojourn  for  visitors  from  both 
imispheres,  continues  to  progress  in  salubrity 
lilst  concurrently  improving  her  sanitary  regula- 
ins! — Lancet. 

Adjustable  Saucer-stand  for  Indian  Ink. 
This  is  a small  invention  for  which  a patent  has 
»n  applied  for  by  Mr.  Maginnis.  A.M.Inst.C.E. , 
lich  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  architects' 
©es.  It  is  a saucer  adjusted  on  a base  so  that  it 
n either  be  kept  level  or  tilted  at  the  angle 
quired  for  getting  a sufficient  depth  of  ink.  The 
tnd  will  hold  any  ordinary  saucer. 

Dinner  of  Builders  'at  Sunderland.— On 
iday  night  the  members  of  the  Sunderland  Build- 
? Trades  Association  had  their  annual  dinner  at 
c Empress  Hotel.  Councillor  D.  Ranken  presided, 
d in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ The 
:nderland  and  District  Building  Trades  Associa- 
>n,  I referred  at  some  length  to  the  strength  pos- 
ted by  trades  that  were  associated,  and  made 
■Hal  reference  to  the  organisation  of  the  men  that 
ilders  employed.  He  did  not  object  to  the  men 
nding  themselves  together,  because  the  masters 
Kljcleal  with  some  recognised  head,  whereas,  if 
i men  had  no  associations,  they  would  have  no 
■ponsible  person  to  negotiate  with  in  the  case  of  dis- 
tes.  The  men  were  bound  together  not  only  for 
de  purposes,  but  also  to  provide  some  assistance 
themselves  should  they  be  overtaken  by  illness 
jpfortune.  This  being  the  case,  they  would  be 
s likely  to  allow  their  money  to  be  squandered  to 
ilessly  harrass  or  hamper  the  trade.  He  was  of 
nion  that  employers  had  done  a wise  thing  in 
ociating  themselves  for  their  own  protection.  He 
"nitted  that  there  were  times  when  the  men  were 
ht,  but  there  were  also  times  when  they  were  in 
wrong.  They  often  gave  too  short  notice  when 
y considered  they  were  entitled  to  an  advance  in 
ges,  and  thus  landed  employers  into  severe  losses 
•r  contracts  into  which  they  had  entered.  In 
isequence  of  this  they  should  be  able  to  resist 
air  demands  and  meet  the  men  on  equal  terms.— 
’he  Building  and  Allied  Trades  ” was  proposed  by 
. Green,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Elrick  and  Mr. 
lison  ; and  that  of  “ The  Architects,"  given  by 
. Robt.  Hudson,  was  acknowledged  by  Messrs, 
'four,  Henderson,  and  Rounthwaite. 

Ciie  Home  Iron  Trade.— No  signs  of  ameliora- 
1 are  yet  visible  in  the  English  iron  market,  and 
:es  generally  show  a weakening  tendency, 
iiness  in  crude  and  finished  iron  is  very  quiet, 
iplates,  however,  continue  to  display  more 
ivity  ; but  the  steel  trade  remains  in  a depressed 
rtdition.  .Shipbuilders  and  engineers  are  dull, 
coal  trade  manifests  no  improvement.  —Iron. 

^ 

LEGAL. 

ARCHITECTS'  CHARGES: 

BURR  V.  RIDOUT. 

« this  action,  tried  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
jj  week  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  and  a 
rf'ial  jury,  the  plaintiff  was  an  architect,  who 
light  to  recover  450/.,  as  his  charges  for  preparing 
As,  drawings,  &c. , for  certain  buildings,  for 
Ich  tenders  were  obtained  on  those  plans,  but 
Iph  were  thrown  up  as  too  expensive, 
rfhe  defendant,  it  appeared  (we  quote  from  the 
vies'  report),  was  an  estate  agent,  and  had  an 
ivement  with  Lord  Cadogan,  under  which  he  was 
i-lmild  two  houses  on  the  Cadogan  Estate  at  an 
dinse  of  4,000/. , the  buildings  being  shops  below, 
m “flats"  above  as  residences.  His  intention 
« to  erect  the  buildings  at  a cost  of  4,000/. , and 
ilppeared  that  he  was  told  that  it  would  be 
>pble  to  erect  such  buildings  at  that  cost,  but  of 
d plainest  possible  character.  It  was  agreed  that 
^defendant  was  informed  of  this,  but  it  was 
..rted  that  he  had  agreed  to  plans  more  expensive. 
Uegan  by  employing  the  defendant  to  survey  the 
:,and  take  the  levels,  &c.  ; and  for  this  there  was 
ijiarge  of  15/.,  not  disputed,  and,  indeed,  paid 
»<~ourt.  The  defendant  then,  in  August,  1891, 
fed  the  architect  to  inform  him  what  would  be 


his  charges,  in  a lump  sum,  for  preparing  the  plans 
and  working  drawings  and  specifications,  and  taking 
out  the  quantities,  superintending,  and  other  works 
incidental,  as  well  as  arranging  for  the  mortgages, 
&c.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  his  fees  for  pre- 
paring drawings  and  specifications  and  superin- 
tending the  work  would  be  according  to  the 
scale  of  charges  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  The  rules  include  the 
following  : — (8)  “ If  the  employer,  after  having 
agreed  to  a design  and  had  the  contract  drawing 
prepared,  should  have  material  alterations  made,  an 
extra  charge  should  be  made,  unless  such  alterations 
are  rendered  necessary  by  an  unreasonable  excess  in 
the  builder's  tender  beyond  the  architect's  approxi- 
mate estimate  " ; (9)  “ If  the  architect  should  have 
drawn  out  the  approved  design,  complete  with  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  and  specifications,  the  charge  is 
half  the  commission  upon  the  estimated  cost ; if  he 
should,  in  addition,  have  procured  tenders  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instruction  of  his  employer  the  charge 
is  one-half  per  cent,  extra."  The  latter  rules  were  the 
only  ones  relied  upon  as  applying  where  the  scheme 
is  thrown  up  before  the  building  is  begun. 

According  to  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  these 
terms  were  agreed  to  and  he  was  directed 
to  prepare  plans  and  drawings.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  defendant  desired  to  raise  2,000/. 
by  mortgage  on  each  house,  which  would  amount 
to  4,000/.,  and  his  case  was  that  the  cost  was 
not  to  exceed  that  amount ; and  it  appeared  that 
perfectly  plain  buildings  might  be  erected  for  that 
sum,  but  that  the  drawings,  &c.,  represented  build- 
ings of  a far  more  costly  character.  When  the 
tenders  were  received  the  lowest  was  over  7,000/. 
But  this  was  according  to  the  designs  prepared  by 
the  plaintiff,  according  to  which  the  work  was  to  be 
executed  in  the  modern  style,  with  terra-cotta  fronts 
and  every  adornment  inside  and  out,  with  all  the 
latest  improvements,  electric  lights,  &c..  and,  as 
counsel  observed,  “everything  that  could  render 
the  buildings  handsome,  elegant,  and  expensive." 
And  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  the  defendant 
had  from  time  to  time  seen  the  plans  and  drawings 
and  approved  of  them.  For  the  work  as  thus 
designed  it  was  found  on  the  lowest  tender  that  the 
cost  would  be  7,000/.,  and,  indeed,  the  lowest  tender 
was  above  7,000/.  The  defendant  then  said  this 
was  above  his  means,  and  he  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. Upon  this  the  plaintiff  sent  in  his  claim, 
which  was  disputed,  and  this  action  was  brought  to 
recover  the  amount. 

The  defence  was  that  the  arrangement  was  only 
conditional  upon  the  cost  not  exceeding  4,000/.,  and 
that  the  plaintiff's  plans  had  rendered  the  expense 
so  much  in  excess  as  to  be  impracticable,  and  the 
work  was  of  no  use  ; but  he  paid  into  court  1 10/.  as 
a reasonable  amount  if  anything  was  due  at  all. 
The  plaintiff  denied  any  instruction  that  the  cost  of 
the  houses  was  not  to  exceed  4,000/. , and  alleged 
that  his  charges  were  reasonable  under  the  rules. 
In  the  meantime  the  defendant  had  employed 
another  architect,  who  had  been  paid  no/.,  and 
under  whom  the  buildings  had  been  erected  for 
3-5°o/- 

Mr.  Witt,  Q.C,,  and  Mr.  Duke  were  for  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Brodrick  for 
the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  s counsel,  in  opening  the  case,  said 
the  terms,  as  fixed  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  cases  where  the  work  was  broken  off, 
would  be  2i  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  cost,  and  if 
the  work  went  on  to  the  receiving  tenders  the  charge 
would  be  \ per  cent,  further  on  the  lowest  tender. 

Lord  Coleridge  said  he  would  not  allow  the 
Institute  to  dictate  to  juries  what  sum  was  to  be  paid 
for  work  not  done. 

Mr.  Witt  said  his  case  was  that  these  terms  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  defendant  having  been 
informed  that  the  rules  of  the  Institute  would  apply. 

Lord  Coleridge. — Unless  there  is  clear  proof  that 
they  were  part  of  the  contract  I shall  treat  the  rules 
of  the  Institute  as  mere  waste  paper. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  called,  and  he  stated  that  at 
an  interview  with  the  defendant  he  handed  to  him  the 
rules  of  the  Institute,  and  the  defendant  employed  him 
on  those  terms.  In  September  he  prepared  “ sketch 
drawings,"  upon  seeing  which  the  defendant,  he 
said,  desired  some  alterations  which  would  increase 
the  expense.  The  defendant  went  through  the 
plans  and  conferred  with  the  surveyor  about  the  ex- 
pense, and  wanted  the  cubic  contents  to  be  taken  out, 
with  a view  to  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense. The  plaintiff  s clerk  took  out  the  cubic  con- 
tents at  116,870  cubic  feet,  and  at  6d.  per  foot  the 
expense  would  be  4,000/.  But  at  6d.  per  foot  the 
building  would  be  of  the  plainest  possible  nature, 
and  the  defendant  himself  said  that  for  a 
building  such  as  was  intended  he  should  think 
the  expense  would  be  9d.  or  iod.  per  cubic  foot, 
on  which  the  plaintiff  said  he  told  defendant  that 
meant  an  expense  of  between  6,000/.  and  7,000/. 

On  December  2 the  defendant  wrote  that  the  plans 
had  been  approved  by  the  earl  for  the  estate.  Then, 
in  January  last  year,  tenders  were  advertised  for| 
and  defendant  wrote  for  the  quantities.  Then  the 
tenders  came  in,  and  the  lowest  tender  was  7,067/. 
The  defendant  said  that  was  more  than  he  could 
undertake,  and  he  threw  it  up  and  asked  plaintiff  to 
send  in  his  account,  the  main  items  of  which  were 
—for  preparing  drawings  and  specifications,  &c. , 

3 per  cent,  on  7,067/,  (212/, ),  and  for  preparing  a 


bill  of  quantities  2 per  cent,  on  lowest  tender  (141/.), 
Then  there  was  a charge  of  nearly  50/.  for  litho- 
graphing quantities,  &c. , 21/.  for  preparing  specifica- 
tion of  alterations,  10/.  for  surveying  site,  and  some 
lesser  items  brought  the  amount  to  450/. 

In  cross-examination,  he  said  he  knew  the  defend- 
ant was  a “speculative  builder,"  but  he  did  not  tell 
him  that  the  expense  must  not  exceed  4,000/. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  the  defendant,  pointed  out  that 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  did  not  con- 
tain one  which  was  in  terms  applicable  to  the  case 
which  had  occurred— that  of  the  work  being  thrown 
up  before  it  was  begun.  The  question,  therefore, 
would  be  what  was  reasonable  in  such  a case.  Now, 
the  defence  was  based  upon  this— that  the  defend- 
ant, who  was  described  as  a “ speculative  builder," 
and  to  whom  therefore  the  cost  would  be  vital,  had 
contemplated  only  an  expense  of  4,000/. , and  that 
the  plaintiff  knew  this,  and  was  employed  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  drawings  for  such  an  expense ; 
whereas  he  had  prepared  such  as  would  involve  an 
expense  of  over  7,000/.  which  the  defendant  could 
not  afford,  and  so  the  plans  were  useless  to  him. 

The  defendant  was  called  as  a witness,  and  gave 
evidence  in  support  of  this  defence  ; and,  according 
to  his  evidence,  the  cost  of  4,000/.  was  fixed  from 
the  first,  and  he  had  fixed  the  cost  at  per  cubic  foot 
at  8d.,  which  would  come  to  4,030/.  In  November 
he  sent  the  plaintiff  his  building  agreement  with 
Lord  Cadogan,  which  was  to  erect  two  houses  and 
expend  4,000/.  When  the  tenders  were  opened  the 
plaintiff  said,  "We  must  cut  down  tremendously." 
“ But  I,"  said  the  defendant,  “ declared  it  was  not  a 
case  for  cutting  down.”  There  was  a difference  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  he  had  to  employ  another 
architect,  because  the  plnintiffs  plans  were  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  4,000/.,  and  the  plaintiff,  it  was 
contended,  ought  to  reimburse  the  defendant  for  the 
expenses  thus  incurred.  The  defendant  added  that  he 
had  employed  another  architect,  to  whom  he  had 
paid  no/.,  and  who  had  carried  out  the  building  for 
3.5°o/- 

Lord  Coleritlge,  in  summing  up  the  case  to  the 
jury,  said  the  defence  rested  on  this— that  the 
expense  of  the  building  was  not  to  exceed  4,000/. 
The  defendant  was  bound  by  his  agreement  with 
Lord  Cadogan  to  expend  4,000/,  and  that  was 
all  he  was  bound  to  spend  on  the  building. 
And  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  expend 
8,000/.  ; but  the  probability  was  that  he 
would  as  nearly  as  he  could  keep  to  that  sum. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  architects  did  not  strictly  keep 
within  their  employers'  limit  of  expenditure,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  employer  was  easily  induced  to 
countenance  an  increase  of  expense  here  and  there, 
upon  such  picas  as  architects  knew  how  to  urge—"  It 
will  not  cost  much,”  “ It  is  a pity  to  spoil  the  house 
for  the  sake  of  a few  pounds."  This  was  human 
nature  on  both  sides.  But  here,  when  the  tenders  came 
in,  the  expense,  it  was  found,  was  near  8,000/.,  and 
the  defendant’s  letters  did  not  look  like  a total 
repudiation.  He  wrote:  “The  price  I had  in  my 
mind  was  4,500/.,  including  architect's  fees,  so  that  a 
great  reduction  must  be  made.”  Could  the  defen- 
dant, then,  entirely  repudiate  the  employment  of  the 
plaintiff?  If  not,  then  it  became  a question  what 
was  reasonable,  and  that  was  for  the  jury  to  con- 
sider,  and  they  would  judge  as  to  the  various  items 
of  the  claim.  It  was  said  that  the  Institute  of 
Architects  had  settled  certain  charges,  and  percen- 
tages were  charged  on  the  estimated  amount  of  ex- 
penditure. But  a commission  upon  expenditure 
incurred  was  open  to  the  gravest  possible  objection 
A gentleman  wished  to  build  a house  and  was 
willing  to  pay  50,000 /.  upon  - it,  and  asked  an 
architect  to  prepare  plans  for  such  an  expenditure 
His  architect  prepared  plans  for  a house  which 
would  cost  150,000/.,  and  said,  “Well,  you  may  or 
may  not  build  it,  but  you  must  pay  me,  whether 
you  do  so  or  not,  commission  upon  150  000/ 
for  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  say  so."  ' He 
confessed  his  legal  soul  fired  at  it,  and  he  hoped  that 
no  British  jury  would  ever  yield  to  it,  for  it  was  a 
most  unjustifiable  attempt  by  a body  of  men  for  their 
own  advantage  and  to  increase  their  own  emolument. 
The  defendant  was  not  liable  to  pay  the  percentages 
claimed  unless  he  had  agreed  to  do  so.  Had  he  so 
agreed  ? 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintifffor  200/.,  including 
the  sum  paid  into  court— that  is,  for  90/.  Devond 
the  no/,  paid  into  court— for  which  Lord 
Coleridge  gave  judgment. 


REPAIRS  AND  REBUILDING  UNDER  THE 
BUILDING  ACT, 

At  the  North  London  Police  Court,  before  Mr. 
Bros,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Samuel  Liasner,  builder' 
was  summoned  by  the  District  Surveyor  of  East 
Hackney  South  for  non-payment  of  District  Sur- 
veyor's fees,  1 /.  3s.  9d.,  for  rebuilding  a two-story 
bay  window  at  77,  Lauriston-road. 

The  defendant  had  given  notice  of  the  work 
which  had  been  duly  surveyed,  but  maintained  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  give  notice,  and  relying  on  the 
case  of  Fletcher  v.  Briant  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
refused  to  pay  any  fees. 

The  District  Surveyor  contended  that  the  present 
case,  in  which  the  whole  external  wall  of  a two-story 
window,  20  ft.  high,  had  been  rebuilt  to  the  founda- 
tions, was  quite  different  to  the  case  quoted  and 
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AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Alterations  and  Additions  to  Reside 

l.lantrisant 

’Alterations  and  Additions  to  Workht 

•Supply  of  Articles 

Stoneware  Sewer  l’ipcs.  Traps. 

Granite  and  Flint  Road  Metal 

’Making-up  of  Roads  

■Works  and  Materials  

Alterations  to  Mansion,  llepplc  Wl 

field  House.  Rothbury 

Road  Works.  Ac 

Road  Maintenance  (large  contract)  .. 

‘Works  and  Materials  

’Works  and  Materials  

1 Road  making  and  Paving  Works 

•Works  and  Materials  

of  Private  Roads 


epair  of  Private  Roads  

ir.  Buildings.  Albert  Mills.  Halifax 
Telescoping  Gasholder  (80  ft.  diam. 

’Boundary  Walt  at  Infirmary 

Flagging.  Kerbing.  &c 


Boiler  House,  Chimney  Shaft,  Ac.  . 

Dispensary  Buildings 

Building  Materials  (three years)  and  Work 


c (large  contract),  Lower  Ards 


Business  Premises.  Swindon 

Cement,  Gravel,  Sand.  Ac 

'New  Sunday  School  and  Parish  Room 

Additions,  Ac.  to  School  Buildings, 

Manly.  Clam 

•Cast  iron  Pipes.  Cradles.  Ac.  for  Outfall 

Works 

Cattle  Market 

’Portable  Hospital 

’Sewerage  Works 

•Supply  of  Materials  . . 

W"-k  ■ 

’General  Paving  Works 
■Supply  of  Materials. . . 

Supply  and  Fixing  Unclimbable  Steel 
Fencing  (1.860  yds.) 


and  Materials  . 

Water  Conduit.  Lough  Moume 

’Chapel.  Ac 

’Additions.  Ac.  to  Dwellings.  Lowe: 

Lighthouse  

’Warming  School.  Islington  

1 ' 

•New  Station.  Comwood 

Granite  Spalls.  S 
.d  Two 


) Houses,  j 


Shop 

■ 

'I.  ii-  a 1 

’Widening  Road 

Office  Buildings,  Willington  Quay. . 

id  Offices,  Market- 


Three  Shops  ; 

Wigan 

Making-up  Metalling,  Ac.  (10  streets)  .. 

School  Church.  Whitby,  Chester  

Alterations  to  School  Buildings.  Marl 


By  whom  Required. 


P.  Dunn.  J.P.  

Bedwellty  Union  

londsey  Vestry  . . 


Bath  U.R.S.A 


Tottenham  Local  Bd. 


C.  R.  Fortune  . . 
do. 

J.  E.  Worth 


Lancashire  C.  C 

Kent  County  Council 
Camberwell  Vestry  .. 
Rotherhithe  Vest  ry  . . 
Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks 
do. 

Croydon  Council 

Newbury  Town  Coun. 

Holbom  Union  

Werdle  and  Wardlc 

Local  Board 

leverley  Corp 

North  Dublin  Union.. 
Com.  of  Public  Works 

(Ireland) 

infield  Burial  Board 
Swindon  District  High- 
way Board 

Great  Yarmouth  T.  C. 
Downpatrick  Grand 

My 

York  Corporation  — 
St.  Paul  s,  Warwick  . . 

Ystradyfodwg  Loc.  B. 
Bournemouth  T.  C.  . . 

Chepstow  Local  Hoard 
Barking  Town  Loc.  B. 
Shoreditch  Vestry. . . . 
C olehester  Twn  Coun. 

Council 


do- 


Old  Swindon  Loc.  Bd 


Kingston  Highway  ltd. 
Belfast  Water  Coinntrs. 
Whaplodc  Burial  Bd. 


Lutterworth  High.  Bd. 


Dr.  las.  Wood 

Denbighshire  C.  C.  .. 
South  Mims  Highway 

Committee 

Tyne  Iron  Shipbuild- 


Manston  House  Extension,  The  Grange 

Claytnn  le-Moors. . ..  

Mission  Church.  Rocl.dale  

’New  Offices.  Bradford  

Sanitary  Tubing  


Street  Improvements  . 


Road  Metal.  Ac.  

Five  Houses.  Pelton  Fell.  Durham  . 
Stone  Pier  and  Banking  Wall.  Pontefract 
Additions  to  School  Buildings,  Tough. 


E.  M.  Bnice-Vaughan 

W.  L.  Griffiths 

Official  


C.  Hodgson  F 
W.  Rarfiord  . . 
F.  W.  Ruck  .. 
Official  


F/Grecnwood 
Halve  & Foley 
Official  


H.  Moore.. 
J.  Rees  


Lewis  An^ell 


A.  1.  Henderson.. 
L.  "L.  M acassey  . . 
Official  


Official  

F.  R.  N.  Haswell  . 


W.  B.  Johnson  & Sons 

Sidney  Smith  

G.  Bradbury 


W.  H.  Hacking  . 
Prudential  Assur. 


and  Coal 
South  Mims  High- 
way Surveyors 

Manchester  Corp 

J.  Richardson 

Acton  Hull  Colly.  Co. 


Kirkton,  Ac.  Sch.  Bd. 


H.  Ross 

Buttenvorth  & Duni 
A.  Waterhouse  & Son 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

f 

•Drainage  Foreman 

Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Com 



Clerk  of  Works' 

•Assistant.  Furniture  Brnnclt,  H.M.  Works 

Fort  Talbot  Interme- 
diate Technical  Schs. 
Civil  Service  Com 

”*«■.; 

Contracts , pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.  and  i: 


Public  Appointments,  pp. 


grant,  a strike  took  place,  which  lasted  the  whole  of 
the  season  of  1892,  and  resulted  in  no  bricks  heing 
made  in  that  district  last  year  except  in  one  small 
field.  A similar  strike  took  place  in  the  Cowley 
district  in  1891,  the  men  returning  to  work  last  year 
and  abandoning  their  demands,  but  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  this  will  take  place  in  the  West 
London  district  this  year,  for  we  are  informed  that 
the  men  have  held  a meeting  and  have  sent  to  each 
of  the  masters  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  : — 

“ National  Union  of  Gasworkers  and  General  Labourers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

144,  Barking-road,  E. 

February  9,  1893. 

Sir, — At  a meeting  held  at  Starch  Green  on  Wednesday 
the  8th  inst.,  the  Brick  makers  of  Shepherd's  Bush  and 
District  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

1 The  Brickmakers  of  Shepherd's  Bush  and  District  in- 
form you  that  they  intend  to  press  for  the  demands  made 
by  them  last  xeason,  and  that  a copy  of  said  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  Brickmaster.’ — Yours, 

Geo.  Harris.” 

The  masters  met  on  Monday  last  to  consider  this 
communication,  and  unanimously  concluded  not  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  men. 

Tfif.  Cardiff  Building  Trade  Strike.— A 
meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Master  Builders'  Association 


was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  ! 
Alderman  David  Jones  in  the  chair.  The  meet 
been  convened  to  consider  a communication  x 
Operative  Stonemasons  in  reference  to  the  sc 
the  Cardiff  building  trade,  and  also  letters  5 
Operative  Bricklayers  and  Plasterers,  who,< 
sympathy  with  the  masons,  merely  asked  for. 
interview  for  the  resumption  of  negotiatid 
the  points  having  again  been  fully  discusser 
decided  to  reply  to  the  Operative  Stonemas: 
the  Masters'  Association  strictly  adhered  to  t 
wages,  &c.,  as  offered  by  its  represent?, 
their  last  meeting;  further,  that  unless  tbt 
accepted  by  the  stonemasons'  society  on  0 
March  1 next  all  negotiations  would  cease,  t 
bricklayers  a similar  reply  was  sent  as  to  tb 
tion  of  negotiations,  and  it  was  further, 
that  a reply,  couched  in  similar  terms,  be! 
Mr.  H.  G.  Chasey,  the  secretary  of  the  P 
Association.  The  effect  of  the  decision  con 
the  masters  is,  says  the  Western  Mail,  tha'! 
rules  will  stand  as  they  were  before  the  coh 
ment  of  the  dispute,  except  that  relating  to 
which  will  in  future  be  8£d.  an  hour — or  an. 
of  |d.  upon  the  former  rate,  and  that  re 
worked  stone.  The  operatives  have  agitate: 
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retention  of  the  old  rule,  that  no  worked  stone 
should  be  brought  into  the  town  except  landers, 
Yorkshire  square  steps,  and  paving  stone.  The 
masters  at  their  last  meeting  proposed  that  the  rule 
should  in  future  read  as  follows  : — “ That  no  worked 
stone  be  brought  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  on  contract  work,  except  landers,  ^teps, 
copings,  and  Yorkshire  paving,  and  also  granite  and 
marble."  It  is  a significant  fact,  remarks  the  same 
authority,  that  of  the  forty  employers  present  at  tlm 
meeting  only  two  are  now  in  need  of  men. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  24. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  E.  Street  on  “1 
dividuality  and  Originality  in  Art.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). 
Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth  on  “The  Methods  usually  adopted 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  for  Dressing  China-clay  and  Tin- 
ore."  7.30  p.m.  . 

Royal  Institution. — Dr.  Edward  Hopkinson  on  Elec- 
trical Railways.”  9 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke  on  “ Details  of  Plumbers' Work.” 
8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  25. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  Coleman-street  Buildings,  Moor- 
gate-street,  by  permission  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John 
Belcher.  3 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Annual  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  S.  S.  C. 
Library. 

Monday,  February  27. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  — Messrs. 

E.  Ingress  Bell,  Leonard  Stokes,  and  S.  H.  Leech  on 
“TerraCotta.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Professor  J.  H.  Middleton, 
M. A.,  “ Michelangelo."  I.  8 p.m. 

■ Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Herbert  Rimmer 
on  “ Renaissance  Architecture  of  Spain.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  28. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Resumed  discussion 
on  Dr.  Edward  Hopkinson's  paper  on  “ Electrical  Rail- 
ways ” ; (2,  time  permitting)  Mr.  Walter  Pitt  on  “Plant 
for  Harbour  and  Sea-works.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Mr.  Charles  Mason  on  “ Scavenging,  Disposal  of  Home 
Refuse."  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution.  — Annual 
General  Meeting.  7.30  p.m. 

r Glasgmo  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Supper, 
Exhibition  of  Drawings,  &c. 

Wednesday,  March  i. 

British  Arclueological  Association.  — (1)  Mr.  Cann 
Hughes  on  “Pemberton's  Parlour  Tower,  Chester”  ; (2) 
Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne,  M. A.,  oh  “Leeds  Priory,  Kent.” 

8 p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall , London  Wall.  — Professor  Sylvanus 
■Thompson  on  “ Electric  Lighting  from  a Popular  Point  of 
View."  8 p.m.  ( Admission  free.) 

Royal  Arclueological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  E.  Green, 

F. S.A.,  on  “Some  Local  Chap  Books”;  (2)  Mr.  Mill 
Stephenson,  F.S.A.,  on  “ A Lock  from  Beddington  Park." 
4 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Enpneers. — Students’  Visit  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  inspect  the  Clock-Tower  and  the 
Ventilating  and  Lighting  Arrangements.  4 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  — Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer  on 
“ Tele-Photography.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  (Dublin). — 
Meeting  in  the  New  Hall,  35,  Dawson-street. 

Thursday,  March  2. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  March  3. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Professor  J.  H.  Middleton, 
M.A.,  on  “ Michelangelo,”  II.  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  George  Simonds  on  “Sculpture 
considered  apart  from  Archteology."  9 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on  “Diseases  of  Animals  in 
relation  to  Meat  Supply ; Characteristics  of  Vegetables, 
Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Food.”  8 p.m. 


prises  improvements  in  their  forms,  and  improved  means 
for  laying  or  connecting  them.  The  improved  brick  is 
formed  with  two  holes,  extending  through  the  thickness  of 
the  brick,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  uniting  bonds 
of  clay,  wood,  tube,  or  angle-iron,  and  also  with  partial 
holes  or  channels  on  the  sides,  these  channels  forming, 
when  the  bricks  are  laid  in  their  proper  position,  complete 
holes  or  passages.  The  holes  are  made  by  pressing  the 
bricks  in  a suitable  mould,  or  by  the  cutting  or  pressing  oul 
of  the  material.  The  partial  holes  remaining  open  are 
particularly  useful  for  the  reception  of  gas  or  water  pipes, 
speaking-tubes,  &c.  In  using  the  improved  bricks  they 
should  be  placed  in  such  a manner  that  the  holes  always 
cover  the  respective  partial  holes  or  channels,  so  that  by 
being  laid  over  and  next  to  each  other  hollow  cylinders  are 
formed,  which  are  filled  in  by  means  of  the  above 
mentioned  bonds  or  ties. 

21,614. — Concrete  Mixing  : E.  L.  Ransome. — This 
patent  relates  to  a machine  for  mixing  the  materials 
ployed  in  making  concrete.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
chambers  containing  the  materials,  and  having  adjustable 
gates  through  which  the  material  is  proportionately  de- 
livered upon  a moving  traveller,  which  in  turn  delivers  it  tc 


xing 


nil!. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

22,894.— Fuel  Economiser  : /.  Fountain.—  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  improved  appliance  for 
economising  fuel  in  fire-grates  and  the  like,  which  may  be 
used  at  the  sides  or  backs  of  the  grates,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  heat  generated  by  the  fuel  to  be  used 
for  heating  the  side  or  back  boilers,  or  ovens.  The  appli- 
ance is  formed  of  iron,  or  other  suitable  material,  so  as  to 
fit  up  to  the  sides  or  back  of  the  fire-grate.  When  used  at 
the  sides,  for  which  it  is  more  particularly  adapted,  the 
back  part  is  preferably  made  wider  than  the  front,  so  as  to 
throw  the  heat  forward.  The  appliance  is  hollow,  the  face 
next  to  the  fire  having  suitable  slots,  or  orifices,  of  any  con- 
venient shape  or  section,  and  a flue  arch,  or  arches,  at  the 
bottom,  thus  leaving  feet  for  it  to  stand  upon.  As  applied 
to  the  sides  of  the  fire-grate,  there  are  flanges  at  the  top, 
front,  and  back.  The  latter  may,  however,  be  cut  away, 
to  allow  the  heat  to  pass  out,  as  also  may  the  top  flange  in 
any  suitable  manner.  The  heat  is  admitted  through  the 
different  openings,  or  slots,  and  bears  directly  upon  the 
boiler  or  oven,  passing  out  at  the  top  and  back,  the  fire 
being  diminished  in  size  at  will  in  a simple  and  effective 
manner,  without  materially  decreasing  the  heat  of  the  boiler 
or  oven. 

22,910.— Building  Construction  : H.  Jaretzki.— 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of 
dry-rot  in,  and  the  decay  of,  wooden  beams,  and 
other  wooden  parts  of  buildings,  where  the  same 
are  built  or  walled  in.  This  is  effected  by  channel- 
ling the  stone,  brick,  concrete,  or  like  parts  of  the 
building  enclosing  the  wooden  parts,  so  that  a current  or 
currents  of  fresh  air  may  be  freely  and  continuously 
admitted  to  the  walled-in  wood,  thereby  preventing  its 
rotting  or  decay. 

i73°-~Er*cks  ; J-  J.  H £4z.— -This  invention  relates  to 
use  for  building  purposes,  and  com. 


bricks  and  1 


17,318. — Ventilators  : /.  V.  Eves  and  M.  M.  Grecves. 
— This  invention  relates  to  ventilators  for  insertion  in  the 
chimney-breast,  and  similar  situations,  of  rooms  for  extract- 
ing and  carrying  off  the  vitiated  air  of  the  room  into  the 
flue.  As  at  present  constructed,  in  these  ventilators  there 
is  always  the  liability  of  a return  draught  carrying  smoke 
from  the  chimney  into  the  room,  and  it  is  to  obviate  this 
that  the  present  invention  is  designed.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  constructing  the  ventilators  with  a double  set  of 
valves  or  flaps,  so  that  should  any  return  draught 
and  pass  the  first  flap  it  will  be  deflected  in  a direction 
straight  against  the  second  flap,  and  so  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  passing  through  into  the  room. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
February  6. — 2,626,  M.  Becker,  Process  for  Producing  a 
Fundamental  Mass  from  which  Varnish  and  Similar 
Coatings  may  be  made. 

February  7. — 2,650,  C.  Porter,  jun.,  Slide-hinge. — 2,651. 
Rooling-tiles  and  Machines  for  making  same. — 2,652,  J. 
Smith,  Sawing  or  Cutting  Stone. — 2,655,  A.  Burrow, 
Distemper,  Whitewash,  and  other  Brushes. — 2,671.  J. 
Mohberg,  Bricks. — 2,688,  j.  Van  Nes,  Preventing  the 
Freezing  of  Windows. — 2,691  and  2,692,  E.  Naylor, 
Cranes. — 2,698,  W.  Franklin,  Grease,  Silt,  and  Gulley 
Traps. 

February  8. — 2,764,  P.  Robinson,  Girders  and  other  like 
Metal  Sections,  &c. — 2,784,  J.  Turner,  Screw-driver. — 
2,819,  J.  Watkinson,  Taps.— 2,823,  J.  Smith,  Varnishes, 
&c. 

February  9.  — 2,858,  C.  Penney  and  J.  Thackrah, 
Water-closets. — 2,880,  C.  Thomerson,  Sheet  Metal  Roofing. 
— 2,886,  A.  Smith,  Fee>d  Mechanism  for  Planing  Machines, 
&c. 

February  10. — 2,941,  H.  Thomas,  Painters'  Brushes. — 
2,944,  W.  Bate,  Syphon  Discharge  Pipes.— 2,956,  J.  Dick, 
Metallic  Roofing.— 2,964,  J.  Rossiter,  Grooved  Brick. — 
2,974,  D.  Taylor,  Ranges  and  Grates. — 2,978,  H.  Mac- 
Cormack  and  J.  Buckley,  Ladder  Grip  or  Fastener. — 3,006, 

H.  Mason,  Alarm  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. — 3,015,  G. 
Goddard  and  E.  Brown,  Mitre  and  Groove  Cutting- 
Machines. 

February  11. — 3,034,  A.  Dumoulin,  Varnishes. — 3,039, 
G.  Glasson,  Sash-Windows,  &c. — 3,056,  A.  Fowler,  jun., 
Water-closets  and  Urinals. — 3,083,  W.  Shears,  Roofing 
Tijes,  &c. — 3,106,  W.  Webster,  Cement.— 3,1 14,  W. 
Clifford,  Screw-drivers  and  Screws. — 3,116,  J.  Walton, 
White  Lead. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

19,255,  W.  Jacques,  Safety  Catch  for  Windows. — 314, 
C.  Jackson,  Simplex  Lever  Fanlight  Opener. — 508,  J. 
Bloomfield,  Plaster. — 1,073,  A.  Ford,  Gully  Trap. — 1,128, 
W.  Thompson,  Process  and  Machine  for  producing  Orna- 
mented Wooden  Beadings,  Mouldings,  Veneers,  &c. — 

I, 250,  J.  Pullan  and  W.  Mann,  Gully  Traps. — 1,253,  A. 
Welsh,  Combined  Plug  or  Stopper  and  Tester  for  Drains 
and  Pipes. — 1,599,  R.  Pond,  Screws. — 1,703,  T.  Blow, 
Saws. — 1,809,  A • and  W.  Westwood,  Fanlight,  Skylight, 
and  other  like  Window  Fittings. — 1,841,  J.  Jones  and 
others,  Casement  Windows  and  Doors. — 1,927,  A.  Morgan, 
Glazing  Bars  or  Astragals,  and  in  securing  Glass  Sheets 
thereto. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

4,382,  C.  Goehring,  Moulding  or  Planing  Machines  for 
Wood  or  other  Materials. — 18,903,  C.  Reinhardts,  Swing- 
ing Windows. — 23,618,  T.  Fletcher,  Greenhouses  and  other 
Horticultural  Buildings. 

) 1 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  14. — By  C.  &*  H.  White:  16,  Treherne-rd., 
Brixton,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  240/.:  i.g.r.  of  44/.  10s., 
Harford-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  260/.  ; 46  to 
49,  Wootton-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.,  420/.  ; 
1,  Sealion-pl.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  13/.— By  Rogers', 
Chapman,  Thomas:  7,  Lupus-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  26  yrs., 
g.r.  15/.,  r.  80/.,  705/.  ; 1 to  6,  Bonaparte  Mews,  u.t.  41 
yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  152/.,  1,210/.  ; 33,  Bessborough-pl.,  u.t.  33 
yrs;,  g.r.  61.,  r.  43/.,  330/. 

February  15. — By  Hobson,  Richards,  &=  Co.  : 44, 
Marsham-st.,  Westminster,  f.,  r.  60/.,  940/. 

February  16. — By  A.  <5r>  A.  Field:  9 to  20,  Raven-st., 
Whitechapel,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.,  24/.,  1,050/.  ; 21,  22,  and 
23,  Raven-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  365/.;  16,  Phillip-st., 
St.  GeorgeVin-the-East,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  44/.— 
By  P.&G.Gcen:  1,  2,  and  3,  Gloucestcr-ier.,  Fulham, 
u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  10s.,  r.  125/.  4s.,  955/.  ; 24  to  30, 
Hard-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  225/.  ; 

fg.r.  of  3/.,  Hard-st.,  reversion  in  25  yrs.,  80/. — 
By  II.  J.  Bliss  Sons:  “The  Phcenix  "Beer  House, 
Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  f.,  r.  50/.,  900/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land, 
Studley-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  115/.  ; x,  3,  21  and  23,  Wen- 
nington-rd.,  Bethnal  Green, u.t.  64 yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  109/.  4s., 
755/.;  “Elizabeth  Cottage,"  Crescent-rd.,  Leyton,  (.,  r. 
23/.,  I95^-  i 11,  Eastward-st.,  Bromley-by-Bow,  f.,  r. 
23/.  8s.,  155/.  ; 3 and  5,  Copley-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  49  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.,  485  ; 33  and  34,  Raven-st.,  Whitechapel,  u.t.  13 
s.,  g.r.  8/.  16s.,  150/. 

February  17. — By  J.  Lees  Burchcll : F.  house  and 
shop  in  Brook-st.,  Stepney,  r.  35/.,  500/.— By  Toplis  <Sr> 
Harding:  29,  Falcon-sq.,  Aldersgate,  f.,  r.  245/.,  2,400/. — 

” A’.  Hallctt:  No.  443,  Holloway-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs., 


g.r.  13/.,  450/.  — By  Green  &*  Son:  23,  Rectory-rd., 
Beckenham,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  130/.,  1,500/. ; 8 to  20 
(even),  Victoria-st.,  Stratford,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  10s.,  r. 
142/.  2s. , 760/. ; 4,  22  to  36  (even),  40  and  42,  Victoria-st., 
u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  r.  246/.  16s.,  1,110/. ; 27,  Winstanley- 
rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  33/.  x6s.,  160/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


METALS, 
in  Scot- 


Iron— Pig,  i: 

Bar,  Welsh,'  ' 

London „ 

Do.  do.  at  works 

Wales 5,7/6  3/10/0 


1 2/1/loi  0/0/0 
5/17/6  6/0/0 


6/0/0  6/10/0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E. I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0  4/10/0 

Elm,  do.  . 3/10/0  4/10/0 

Fir.  Dantsic,  Ac.  2/0/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/10/0 

Do.  Yellow  2/10/0  4/10/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  5/0/0  6/0/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  A 1st  std  100  7/10/0  9/10/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0  0/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  10/0/0  14/0/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow. . 8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 7/10/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0  27/10/0 

Do.  do.  2nd  15/0/0  17/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  Ac.  7/10/0  10/0/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  A 


6/10. 


New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 

Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

1st 0/8/6  0/14/6 

Do.  2nd  0/7/6  0/10/6 


ilities — 0/4/0 


Other  qi 
Cedar,  Ci 
Honduras,  ..Ac 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
SL  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  . . 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio ,, 

Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft.  0/0/6  0/1/3 

Porto  Rico. 0/0/7  0/1/6 


9/0/0  20/0/0 


Do.  Staffordshire 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  48/0/0  48/10/0 
Best  selected  . . 49/0/0  49/10/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 57/0/0  58/0/0 

Chili,  bars 45/5/0  45/12 /0 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4  7-16  o/o/sJ 
L E A D — P i g , 

Spanish ton  9/5/0  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands  9/7/6  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards 11/0/0  0/0/0 

Pipe 11/10/0  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  21/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  

Tin— Straits. . 

Australian . . 

English  Ingots. . 


22/0/0  0/0/0 

. 91 /is /o  92/5/0 
92/510  92/15^0 
9S/0/0  95/10/0 


Billiton  . 


r/15/0  93/0/0 


OILS. 


Linseed 

Do.  Ceyli 
Palm,  Lai 
Rapesi 


ton  22/5/0  22/ 10/0 

Cochin  29/10/0  0/0/0 

n 28/0/028/10/0 

os......  34/0/0  0/0/0 

, English 

Pale 37/0/0  27/5/0 

Do.  brown  25/15/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 26/10/0  27/0/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  21/ 1 0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/17/6  0/18/6 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 

BARKING.— For  the  erection  of  Public  Offices,  Freo  Library, 
Fire  Station,  mortuary,  stables  and  cart-sheds,  and  foreman's 
cottage,  for  the  Barking  Town  Local  Board.  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gardner,  Son,  A 

Theobald  : — 

G.  Lansdown  & Co .£14.981  K.rk  & Randall  £13.447 

Gregar 13  987  i Allen  A Sons iv«o 

£oome 13.655  I Watson 13.196 

Morter 13.588  Godson  A-  Sun 1 1.031 

Coxhead  13.493  , D'Oyly  & Co  * 12.738 

• Accepted  subject  to  sanction  being  obtained  from  the  Local 
Government  Board. 


BRADFORD  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a Ware" 
house,  .Grnttan-road  and  Vincent-street,  for  Messrs.  Owthwaite  & 
Dixon.  Mr.  T.  C.  Hope,  architect,  27,  Kirkgate,  Bradford,  Yorks. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

Masons. — Samuel  Wray  & Co.  1 

Joiners.— Benjamin  Thresh  & Son  • 

/ ron/ounders. — Roberts  A Co 

Plumber.— Richard  Hill. . r.  e... 

Slater.— Thomas  Nelson 


Plasterers. — Cordingley  A Sons 
(All  of  Bradford.] 

Fifty-nine  tenders  were  received  foi 


these  trades,  and  the  highest 


DARTMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  a cottage  hospital.  Mi 
E.  H.  Hack,  architect,  Dartmouth.  Quantities  by  the  architect  ■— 
L.  C.  Pilleer  & Sons  ..£1,897  10  I K.ibbich  & Brown  .... £1,794  , 

Brook  AAsli  ..........  1,859  o I Marcus  Bridgman  1.787  1 

* Accepted. 

1,799  12  | 


GIRLINGTON  (Yorks).— Accepted  (or  the  enlargement  of  St. 
Philip's  Schools.  Mossrs.  Millies  & France,  architects.  99,  Swan 
Arcade,  Bradford: — 

bt ason.—^N right  North,  Idle.  \ 

Joiners.— Bruadhcad  & Pickering,  Bradford.  ) 

Plumbers. — Brook,  Walker*  Pitchers,  Bradford.  1 At  Schedule 
Plasterers. — T.  Cordingley  A Sons.  Bradford,  f of  Prices. 
Slaters.— Jas.  Smithies.  Great  Horton.  1 

Painters.— W . Hird  & Sons,  Bradford.  ] 


HANDSWORTH.— For  alterations  and  additions 
road  Schools,  lor  the  Handsworth  School  Board. 

Nichols,  architect,  59,  Colmore-row  Hirniimrham  • 

G- Squires  £2,310  c 

hitehousc a.i73  c 


R.  1 

C.  A.  Horton 2,100 

Morris  A Atkinson 2,100 

Wm.  Fisher  2.095 

J.  M allin  2,060 

M.  H.  Grant  1.963 

For  l Fa  ruling-  on 
Clements.  Jeakes,  & Co.  £420 

Rosser  A Russell  288 

A.  J.  Calloway  211 

J.  Gibbs  A Son 1S2 

J.  Jackson  A Son 180 


)■  Webb  

J.  Harley  A Son  

Geo.  Webb 

R.  M.  Hughes 

W.  Lee  A Son 

G.  Trentham.  Hands- 
worth*   

* Accepted. 
the  low-pressure  system. 

o I T.  Parkes , 

o ! Harlow  A Sons  ' 

5 I J.  Attwood,  Stourbridge* 
o ‘Accepted. 


ITTON  COURT  (Monmouthshire).— For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions. Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawbcr,  architect,  22,  Buckingham-street, 
AiKilphi.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stoner  A Sons,  8.  Blomfiold-street, 

Foster  A Dicksee  £12.594  o o I Smith  A Son  £11,345  o o 

Holloway  Bros 12,319  ° o | Parnell  A Son 11,22911  8 

Smith 11,819  7 4 I Drew  Bros 10.912  14  11 

Cornish  A Gaymer  11,490  o o Cowlin  A Son  * 10,194  o 0 

Estcourt  A Son....  11,417  o o]  ‘Accepted. 
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LEYTON  STONE  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  tempo- 
rary infirmary  buildings  and  nurses'  quarters,  at  the  Workhouse, 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  tor  the  Guardians  of  the  West  Ham  Union. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Sturdy,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & 
Sons : — 

Spencer  & Co .£4.026  I W.  Downes  £3*33 

Reed  & Son  3.767  J.  Holland  3. 193 

C.  Cox.  jun 3,669  W.  Lascelles 3,149 

Galvanised  Iron  Company..  3,450  Hcarle  & Farrow 3,1 

G.J.Hosking 3.347  I Gregar 3,c 

LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  ironwork  of  roof 
London  Bridge  Station,  for  the  London.  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
— Iway,  Company.  Mr.  F.  D.  Banister,  engineer.  Quantitu 
Mr.  C.  H.  n *•  - 


Richardson,  Albert  Works.  Feckham,  S.E.  £1,033  o o 
LONDON. — For  erecting '■  The  Rose  of  Denmark."  beer  house, 
amheth  Walk.  S.E..  and  house  adjoining,  for  Messrs.  Truman, 
' Buxton,  & Co^,  Limited.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect. 


61.  Kennington-road,  S.E.  :— 

G.  D.  Sarjeant  £2.397  I w-  Johnson  & Co £1,764 

l’eacock  Bros 1 Ron  WhiiohmH  x-  r~..  > 


Samuel  Salt 1.865  I Edwards  & Medway  ’ '. 


1 DHURST.— For  road-making,  kerbing.  and  channelling  ; 
Lundesborough  Gardens,  Northerwood,  Lyndhurst.  New  Fores 
Hants,  for  Mr.  Kcppel  Pulteney.  Mr.  William  Burrough  Hil 


surveyor.  Southampt 

F.  Keeks  

J.  Clarke  & Son 

A.  Wheeler 

AY.  Richards  


.£580 
486  1 

: S 


. Crook,  Southamp- 


MAIDSTONE.— For  the  erection  of  300  yards  of  ragstone  walls 
and  piers,  and  140  yards  ofehestnut  spile  fencing,  for  the  Burial  Board. 
Messrs.  1 ootell  & Sons,  surveyors,  13,  King-,-  ••  • • 

„ . „ . H alls. 

H-J-^rmth £645  o 


Maidst. 

Fer. 

£’5 


Wallis  A;  Sons  ^64  1 

Wood  At  Sons 350 

I.  H.  Vcrrall  , 

Fryer  & Co.,  Maidstone*  279  , 

A.  E.  Paris 

• Accepted. 


I John  Hall,  jun £,ol 

I W Wr.nrlh-,11  O. 


Il8  I 


OXFORD.— Fr 

r works,  for  the 
H.  Kingerlec. 


■ the 


---of  retort-house,  foundations,  See.,  a 

. Company.  Mr.  James  Eldridgc,  engineer 
£1,967  o o I W.  Wilkins  & Sons, 

1.857  2 9 Oxford*  £1.748  o 1 

r,8n  15  o | * Accepted. 


WALSALL. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Croft-streeb 
Birch  ills,  for  the  S<  hool  Board.  Messrs.  Hailey  A McConnal, 
- - Bridge-street.  Walsall.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 


Walton  Bros. 
Blcakley... 
Horton  . . . 

Webb 

Kendrick  . 


ill 

fi.232 

• Acceptei 


Biggs  . 

Cites  .... 

Hopkins . . 
Tild.sley 


Harley  & Son  5.8$ 

R.  Merton  Hughes.  Brad 
ford. street.  Birmingham*  5.7H 
Guest  & Son 5.74 


ion  of  school  buildings, 


AVALTIIAMSTOAV.  — For  

Forest-road,  for  the  Walthamstow  School  Board 

Longmore,  architect,  7,  Great  Alie-strect,  Whitechapel, 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Goodchild,  Finsbury-pavcment,  E.C. 

Hart  Bros £14.767  I Allen  12. 

Coxhead 12,930 1 Scotr  n 

J.  O.  Richardson... 12.921 


Architect’s  1 


• ■£12,35 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L E-  H.  (next  week).— M.  & F.  (amounts  should  have  been  sen 
— E.  K (too  smail.l.-  J.  B.  (ditto).— J.  B.  McC.  (does  not  gr 
amount).— H.  H.  & M.  (amount  omitted).— S.  & AV.  (our  conditio! 
are  not  complied  with). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  &c„  must  be  accompanif 
" and  address  of  tlie  sender,  not  necessarily  for  public 


5 pointing  out  books  and  givir 


AVe  are  compelled  to  declini 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  1 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

II  t cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  hat 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  shoul 
be  addressed  to  I Hit  EDI  I OR  ; those  relating  to  advertisement 
pT  ,!,,  ',crue,  us',C  !'  bl,s,ne1ss  l.,ers  should  be  addressed  to  TH 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


AVELTON  (East  Yorkshire).— For  the  erection  of  a new  vicar 
house.  Messrs.  Smith  & Brodrick.  architects,  Hull:— 

.rassby £2.393  ° o I D.  R.  Robinson  ...  .£1.804  1 

105  to  o G.  & R.  Pape 1,781  1 


rrefl  & S 


AA’HITLEY  (Northumberland). — For  laying  down  a cement 
promenade  from  EastclilTe  to  East  Parade,  for  the  Local  Board. 
Mr.  AV.  Pattison,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Office,  Old  Whitley, 
i-.  ■---  *•-  \v.  Pattison,  Surveyor  to  the  Board  :— 
£1.058  6 


R.S.O. 


. titles  by  Mr.  A\ 

Park  £1.510  12 

W.  B.  Wilkinson  . . 1.352  3 

Rule  Bros i,26r  3 


H.  I 


Dov 


New- 


..038  8 


Orsett  Union  Workhouse. — List  of  tenders  for  this 
ork  received,  but  without  any  intimation  of  sender's 
name.  It  is  therefore  held  over. 


Catford  Sorting  Office.— \n  the  Builder  of  last  week,  in 
the  list  of  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  Catford  Sorting 
Office  for  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  the  name 
“ Wakers  & Co.  " should  read  Wm.  Akers  & Co. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  ‘‘The  Builder,” 
iy  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


ROCHDALE.— F01 


r sewering  and  draining  Halifax-road,  Stc.. 

-•••*-  '-r  the  Corporation  of  Rochdale.  Mr.  S.  S.  Platt. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Rochdale.  Quantities  by  Borough 


. Rochdale,  accepted  0 


ic-house,  boiler,  Sec.. 
r.  Thomas  Grundy, 

Mr.  Jno.  Butterfield,  Pemberton,  near  AVigan.. £1,200  o o* 
•Approximate  cost.  The  labour  is  done  under  a Schedule  of 


Cbc  Builbcr  Catbcbral  Series 


•1.  Canterbury  7arr.  3 I *5.  AVells 
*2.  Lichfield  Feb.  7 I *■  t-‘v».» 
•3.  St.  Alban's  Mar.  7 


7.  Salisbury  July  411!  Lincoln  Nazi  7 

8.  Bristol  dug.  1 | 12.  Gloucester  Dec.  5 


3.  SL  Paul's 

4.  Hereford 

5.  Chichester 

6.  Ely 


I 17.  I-landaff  May  7 I 21.  Bangor  1 r „ 

18,  Uxlord  June  S 22.  St.  Asaph  / Sept.  3 

19.  Southwell  July  3 33.  AVinchester  Oct.  1 

1 -o.  AV  orccster  dug.  6 | 24.  Truro  Nov  5 


25.  St.  David's Dec.  3 


•26.  York  Jan.  7 I 28.  Chester  * Mar. 

27.  Ripon  Feb.  4 | 29.  Manchester dpril 
•Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY 
4.  5.  and  26.  which  are  out  o/print : but  repi....*  „ r,  Arl 

AND  DESCRIPTION  of  CANTERBURY,  L1CHF1EI  b ST 
ALBAN'S.  PETFKROKOi:i:n  iver  r c ...  I ,L  ' bT' 


I 30.  Carlisle  May  6 
| 31.  Durham  June  3 
•ach,  except  Nos.  1.2,  3, 
....  -r.u  w PLAN. 

.1.  PETERBOROUGH.'  and"  WELLS^can  ‘ be  “had*'  oriXe 
f /^l.^i'^SHILUN^and 


vcitiisot -v>V  V.  ■V',VY  Pr,l-e  ci.s  l shilling  an 

theVixL^sNtoPRthe^°6dge  Packlll*f  extra :— Single  sets,  2d.  t 


T HE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Reprinted  from  “THE  Builder,"  January  28,  1888  li<  in 
by  1174  in.),  on  stout  paper,  unfolded,  for  framing,  6d. ; by  post,  8d. 


PORTFOLIOS, 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  3s. 


London  : Publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER,"  46.  Cathcrinc-st.  W.C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER ''  is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
n_inJr.*??rt  °L,he  yn'ted  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 


PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  Americ 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES, 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  ‘The  Builder,' London. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS. TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
See.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 
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Norman  Monuments  of  Palermo. 

Mr.  Dehli  observes 
at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  his- 
toric sketch  of 
Palermo,*  “ the 
Norman  conquests 
in  Southern  Italy 
are  nearly  contem- 
poraneous with 
the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England.-’ 
But  how  different  the  architectural  associa- 
tions suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  two 
events.  In  conquering  England  the  Nor- 
mans, fortunately  for  us,  brought  their  own 
architecture  with  them,  to  a great  extent  at 
all  events.  It  may  be  said  that  they  based 
their  work  here  to  some  extent  on  the  start- 
ing point  afforded  them  by  existing  Saxon 
architecture  ; it  is  still  a moot  point  (the  late 
Mr.  Freeman  thought  it  was  not)  whether 
the  nave  of  Waltham  represents  the  pre- 
conquest church  or  not ; but  even  if  it  does, 
and  if  other  early  work  sometimes  called 
Norman  dates  in  reality  belore  the  coming 
of  William,  the  influence  of  Norman  bishops 
had  previously  been  so  strong  that  we  may 
practically  say  that  English  architecture  was 
becoming  Norman  some  time  before  the  year 
1066.  But  in  invading  England  the  Normans 
were  coming  into  an  island  which  had  no 
architectural  past  of  any  consequence  to 
hamper  them,  and  which  had  previously 
been  far  away  from  the  influence  of  the 
architecture  and  art  of  civilised  countries. 
But  Sicily  was  in  the  very  centre  of 
antique  art  and  civilisation.  On  its  soil 
are  found  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  notable  monuments  of  Doric  architec- 
ture. Subsequent  to  the  Christian  era  it  had 
been  successively  under  Byzantine  and  under 
Arab  possession,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  always  in  a too  unsettled  state  to  allow 
of  the  elaboration  or  preservation  of  any 

* “ Norman ‘Monuments  of  Palermo  and  Environs;  a 
Study.”  By  Arne  Dehli,  architect ; assisted  by  G.  Howard 
Chamberlain,  architect.  Boston  : Ticknor  & Co.  London  : 
B.  T.  Batsford.  Leipsig  : Karl  W.  Hiersemann. 


important  architectural  monuments.  The 
strong  hand  of  the  Norman  established  for 
some  time  at  least  a more  settled  state 
of  things,  and,  as  in  England,  so  in  Sicily,  the 
Norman  conquerors  soon  began  to  exercise 
their  racial  passion  for  building.  But  while 
in  England  the  Norman  was  the  superior 
artist,  in  Sicily  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
races  more  gifted  in  this  respect  than  him- 
self, and  of  mingled  Byzantine  and  Saracenic 
traditions  which  were  too  strong  to  be  ob- 
literated before  him.  As  Pope  (with  rather 
doubtful  discernment)  said  of  England — 
“We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's 
charms," 


so  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily  was 
artistically  conquered  on  that  ground,  and 
instead  of  leaving  in  the  country  anything 
like  the  ponderous  and  sturdy  but  somewhat 
savage  type  of  architecture  with  which  he 
covered  England,  he  summoned  the  artists 
of  various  races  whom  he  found  upon 
Sicilian  soil  to  build  and  decorate  for  him. 

The  result  is  a most  significant  example 
of  the  proverbial  reflection  in  ancient  archi- 
tecture of  the  political  and  social  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  Here,  in  an  island 
which  had  been  a successive  object  of 
warfare  and  struggle  among  Romans,  By- 
zantine Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Norman  French, 
might  we  precisely  expect  to  find  a style  which 
seems  to  belong  completely  to  none  of  these 
races,  but  to  contain  elements  contributed 
by  all,  unless  we  except  the  Normans,  who 
were,  indeed,  the  inciting  cause  of  the  work 
being  done,  and  either  paid  the  bill  or  com- 
pelled some  one  else  to  pay  it,  but  have  left 
little  recognisable  outward  mark  of  the 
characteristics  which  belong  to  their  archi- 
tecture elsewhere.  It  is  only  in  the  plan  that 
we  find  any  similarity  with  northern  Norman 
work  ; in  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale  for 
instance,  with  its  three  apses  at  the  end  of  | 
the  three  aisles,  and  the  east  and  west  piers 
of  its  crossing  lengthened  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  nave  and  choir,  as  at  Tewkesbury  ; 
only  here,  instead  of  finding  mere  plain  masses 
of  walling,  we  have  them  cut  up  into  recesses 
after  the  hereditary  fashion  of  Italy.  But 


otherwise  the  architectural  detail  is  a delicate 
and  highly  refined  mingling  of  Italian,  Byzan- 
tine, and  Saracenic  feeling,  in  a result  which .. 
has  its  precise  counterpart  no  where  else  in., 
the  world.  We  may  quote  the  paragraph' 
in  which  the  position  is  very  well  summed 
up  by  the  author.  After  remarking  that 
the  Byzantine  tradition  had  probably 
more  or  less  spread  throughout  Italy 
previous  to  the  period  we  are  now  speaking, 
of,  he  continues — 

“The  powerful  races  which  in  the  mean- 
while had  built  up  a civilisation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  gradually  worked  their 
way  into  Italy — the  great  object  of  their  con- 
quests— but  their  architecture,  in  the  new  climate 
and  under  the  new  conditions  generally,  assumed, 
new  forms.  We  perceive  their  own  Transalpine 
elements  and  the  influence  of  Byzantine  art,  which 
they  probably  superseded  . throughout  — even 
in  Pisa,  in  Florence,  in  the  work  of  the 
Cosmati  in  Rome,  and  throughout  Southern  . 
Italy.  The  fondness  for  mosaics  must  be 
regarded  as  a Byzantine  feature,  and  especially  so 
marble  mosaics  in  geometrical  patterns  (musaici  di 
pietri  duri),  and  the  practice  of  inlaid  mosaics  an 
marble.  We  recognize  two  schools, — Roman  and 
Byzantine  — and  remember  in  this  connexion, 
the  magnificent  mosaics  in  Pompeii  which, 
easily  account  for  the  origin  of  the  former ; 
in  fact  I remember  being  struck  by  the  apparent 
identity  of  certain  predominant  shades  of  colour  in 
Pompeii  and  in  the  Baptistery  of  Ravenna,  which 
suggested  to  me  an  unbroken  tradition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  tinted  glass  (smalt i).  Thus  we  find  at 
the  time  when  the  Normans  gained  foothold  in 
Palermo,  throughout  the  rest  of  Italy,  then,  slowly 
rising  from  centuries  of  humiliation,  an  established  . 
architectural  tradition  with  numerous  local  variations 
developed  from  the  three  Mediaeval  derivations  of 
Greeco-Roman  art ; the  early  Christian  or  Classic 
Romanesque,  the  Byzantine,  and  the  Trans- 
alpine traditions,  besides  which  a fourth 
element,  the  Arab,  is  found  at  Palermo,  and  on  the 
Continent,  at  Amalfi  and  Ravello,  on  the  peninsula . 
of  Sorrento.  The  latter  was  originally  developed 
from  the  Byzantine,  but  with  a system  of  decoration  . 
thoroughly  Oriental,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Arab 
conquest  of  Sicily  was  fully  developed  as  a separate 
tradition  or  style.” 

I This  is  a very  good  summary  of  the 
I elements  and  genesis  of  the  Siculo-Roman . 
style,  to  which  the  Normans  really  seem  to- 
have  contributed  little  more  than  the  impulse- 
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which  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  beautiful  and  picturesque  com- 
bination of  styles  in  the  shape  of  important 
and  richly  decorated  buildings. 

Mr.  Dehli,  who  in  spite  of  his  continental- 
looking name  is  we  presume  an  American 
architect,  as  his  publishing  head-quarters 
are  Boston,  has  produced  a very  careful 
and  admirably  - drawn  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  works  which  he  has  made 
liis  study.  A few  of  the  illustrations  of 
•exteriors  and  interiors  are  reproductions 
from  photographs,  but  the  majority  are 
careful  and  cleanly  executed  line  drawings 
from  measurement,  and  form  a valuable 
record  of  the  detail  of  the  various  buildings 
referred  to.  Some  of  the  most  important 
illustrations  are  from  the  Cathedral  of  Mon- 
reale, and  in  particular  an  admirable  photo- 
graphic reproduction  is  given  of  some  of  the 
clustered  columns  of  the  cloister,  an  illustra- 
tion which  entirely  bears  out  the  author’s 
view  that  the  shafts  are  later  than  the  arcade. 
The  arcade  itself  is  late  in  the  period,  as 
indicated  by  the  heavy  mouldings  of  the 
-arches,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prevalent 
flat  soffit  of  the  earlier  buildings,  showing 
a distinctly  northern  influence  and  a feeling 
more  approaching  to  Gothic  work.  Mr. 
Dehli  regards  these  arches  of  the  cloister, 
however,  as  of  the  same  date  with  the  main 
building,  with  which  they  coincide  in  general 
style,  and  which  is  in  the  main  a late 
example  of  the  period.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  arch  - mouldings  and  the 
columns  is  too  striking  to  leave  any  doubt 
as  to  the  later  insertion  of  the  latter. 
The  heavy  roll-moulding  of  the  arch  seems 
Teady  to  crush  the  thin  abacus  and  delicately 
worked  capital,  and  moieover  projects  con- 
siderably beyond  the  capital  in  a manner 
in  which  no  builders  would  ever  have  left  it  if 
the  two  had  been  worked  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Dehli  is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture 
that  the  mouldings  were  originally  continued 
down  to  the  plinth  or  base-course  on  which 
•the  bases  of  the  shafts  now  rest.  The  piers 
have  been  cut  away  and  the  clustered 
shafts  inserted  in  their  place.  The 
most  curious  point  about  this  bit  of 
work  is  the  strongly-marked  Byzantine 
•character  of  some  on  this  inserted  work. 
The  capitals  have  a certain  degree  of  Byzantine 
feeling  in  them,  though  not  quite  so  strongly 
marked;  but  the  clustered  shafts  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  illustration,  which  are  entirely 
carved  in  low  relief,  are  singularly  Byzantine 
in  character,  more  especially  in  the  animal 
forms  introduced.  "1  he  main  ornament  con- 
sists ol  intertwined  strap-work  or  surface 
mouldings  which  are  more  or  less  Roman 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  lines,  inter- 
twined so  as  to  form  large  and  small 
circles  alternately,  these  circles  being  mostly 
filled  in  with  rudely  sculptured  animal  forms 
in  rather  flat  relief,  squeezed  up  and  contorted 
to  fit  into  the  circles  in  a very  Byzantine 
manner.  Certain  of  the  circles,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  filled  up  with  symmetrical  rosettes, 
-of  almost  classic  character,  while  in  others 
we  see  the  Byzantine  variation  on  the  classic 
acanthus — a leaf  severe  in  its  pointed 
outlines,  and  sunk  into  a section  on  the 
surface.  Altogether  a curious  amount 
of  architectural  history  is  suggested  on 
the  surfaces  of  these  sculptured  columns. 

I he  square-headed  doorways  of  the  church 
are  almost  frankly  classic  in  character, 
except  that  the  place  of  the  moulded  archi- 
trave is  supplied  by  a flat  inlay  of  mosaic 
some  of  the  details  of  which  much  resemble 
some  ol  the  inlaid  work  on  the  Florence 
Campanile  and  on  some  other  thirteenth- 
century  buildings,  and  are  perhaps  not  far 
from  them  in  date. 

The  cloisters  of  S.  Domenico  in  Palermo 
give  us  some  capitals  of  very  decidedly 
» Byzantine  outline  and  carving  of  flatly 
treated  foliage.  A more  curious  example  is 
the  column  in  the  nave  of  the  Capella 
i alatma  at  Palermo  (Plate  XII.).  Here 
we  have  a capital  which  roughly  imitates  the 
classic  capital,  with  two  orders  of  leaves,  and  ! 
scrolls  above  meeting  at  the  angles,  and  with 
-scrolls  turned  inwards  to  meet  in  the  centre  | 


of  the  face,  as  in  some  typical  examples  of 
Corinthian  capital ; but  the  lines  of  the  leaves 
are  perfectly  straight  and  stiff  save  for  the 
slight  curl  over  at  the  apex,  and  slope  or 
expand  outwards  from  the  necking  upwards, 
thus  giving  approximately  the  common  out- 
line of  the  true  Byzantine  capital,  while  the 
details  are  an  imitation  of  the  classic  capital. 
The  abacus  is  clumsily  moulded  and  very 
heavy,  while  the  base  is  a pure  attic  base. 

In  the  organ-gallery  at  the  Capella  Pala- 
tina  (Plate  XVIII.)  we  have  another  curious 
assemblage  of  detail.  The  balustrade  of  the 
gallery  is  decorated  with  mosaic  in  which 
the  prominent  feature  is  a large  ornament 
of  intertwined  bands  forming  circles, 
according  to  a common  Roman  device,  but 
filled  in  the  centre  with  very  Byzantine- 
looking  crosses.  Of  the  three  columns 
supporting  the  gallery,  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, one  has  a capital  of  rather  coarse 
classic  character,  with  a column  of  nearly 
classic  proportions  (rather  thicker  than  the 
true  classic  column),  and  covered  with  a 
zigzag  ornament  worked  in  relief  on  the  sur- 
face ; the  same  idea  as  the  zigzags  on  some 
early  Norman  columns  in  this  country,  but  car- 
ried out  in  a different  manner.  The  next 
column  is  a plain  shaft  of  much  more  slender 
proportions,  with  a clumsily-designed  classic 
base  and  capital,  the  base-mouldings  much 
too  large  for  the  scale  ol  the  column  ; and  the 
next  is  a pilaster,  with  ornament  in  the 
panels  which  is  classic  in  the  upper  panel, 
and  of  Byzantine  type  in  the  lower  one, 
while  the  capital  has  one  of  the  characteristic 
Byzantine  forms  of  outline,  a convex  bulging 
from  near  the  necking,  and  the  ornament  on 
it  is  a mixture  of  classic  and  Byzantine 
detail.  The  whole  thing  has  the  effect  of 
being  pieced  together  from  the  remains  of 
various  buildings  of  different  date  and  place, 
though  it  may  very  possibly  have  been  all 
erected  at  one  time. 

Other  illustrations  in  the  Second  Part 
illustrate  further  the  shafts  and  capitals  of 
the  Monreale  cloister,  and  form  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
collection  of  details,  all  of  them  rich  and 
beautiful,  but  looking  like  a museum  of  experi- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  a cloister,  rather 
than  work  deliberately  carried  out  on  a pre- 
conceived scheme. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  book,  though 
short  and  condensed,  is  well  written  and 
thoughtful,  and  contains  a good  many 
suggestions  worth  consideration  in  regard 
to  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  twelfth 
century  architecture  of  Palermo  and  its 
neighbourhood. 


NOTES. 

HE  method  of  enlarging  the  House 
of  Commons  which  is  illustrated 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  in  a communication  to  the 
March  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century , 
is  so  completely  the  best  that  has  been 
proposed,  in  regard  to  simplicity  and 
avoidance  of  any  unnecessary  cutting  up 
of  the  existing  building,  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  one  which  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out  if  any  such  scheme  is.  Mr.  Barry  proposes 
to  remove  the  longitudinal  walls  at  each 
side  of  the  present  chamber,  carrying  the 
roof  on  longitudinal  girders,  and  extend- 
ing the  House  on  each  side  into  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  division 
lobbies,  these  latter  being  provided  for 
by  a further  extension  encroaching  to 
some  extent  on  the  space  occupied  by 
the  Commons  Court  and  the  Star  Chamber 
Court,  but  not  in  such  a way  as  materially 
to  interfere  with  any  important  light.  The 
enlarged  House  would  practically  be  turned 
round,  i.e.,  its  greatest  length  would  be  at 
right-angles  to  the  centre  gangway  opposite 
the  Speaker’s  chair  instead  of  parallel  to  it ; 
the  seats  would  be  arranged,  however,  on 
the  same  lines  as  at  present,  parallel  with 
the  centre  gangway,  and  arranged  on  two, 
inclined  planes  facing  each  other  and  | 
rising  from  the  centre  gangway  to  the  J 


walls.  The  seat  space  obtained  in  thin 
way  would  provide  a seat  for  even 
member  on  the  floor  of  the  House; 
with  the  important  advantage  that  no 
member  would  be  much  further  from  the 
Speaker's  chair  than  are  those  who  occupy  enc 
seats  in  the  present  House.  The  Reportersr 
gallery  would  be  enlarged ; and  Mr.  Barr}! 
calculates  that  while  in  the  present  House 
430  members  have  a cubic  space  of  296  fti 
each,  in  the  House  as  proposed  670  members; 
would  have  343  cubic  ft.  of  air  space 
each.  The  method  of  alteration  is  one  which: 
could  be  carried  out  without  interference  with 
Parliamentary  business.  The  preparations! 
for  the  enlargement  could  be  made  during 
one  recess,  leaving  the  walls  for  the  present 
intact,  and  the  removal  of  the  walls  and  the 
finishing  and  furnishing  of  the  enlarged  cham-t 
ber  carried  out  in  another ; and  the  scheme 
affords  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  absurdi-i 
ties  of  men  like  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  would 
without  scruple  pull  down  the  present  world-I 
famed  building  to  provide  a common-lookingi! 
chamber  in  which  every  member  should, 
have  a seat.  Nevertheless,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  wise  < 
to  think  twice  before  enlarging  its  tabernacle.: 
In  the  present  House  an  average  speaker: 
can  render  himself  audible  without  difficulty  : 
in  a chamber  practically  more  than  twice  the, 
size  he  could  not.  Speaking  has  to  go  on: 
every  day,  during  the  Session;  a gathering; 
of  all  the  members,  all  wanting  seat-room i 
at  once,  happens  but  rarely.  Members  might  1 
find  that  by  enlarging  the  House  in  their 
desire  to  provide  against  a temporary  and< 
occasional  inconvenience,  they  had  subjected! 
themselves  to  a permanently  increased  tax : 
on  their  physical  endurance  which  would: 
prove  the  more  serious  evil  of  the  two. 


TO  the  same  magazine  ( Nineteenth 
Century)  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson  contributes 
an  article  in  reply  to  that  by  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe,  who  he  is  obliged  rather  reluctantly 
to  admit  as  an  ally,  in  regard  at  all  events  to 
the  destructive  side  of  the  criticism  of  him- 
self and  his  friends  on  the  Institute  of  archi- 
tects. The  article  contains  however  some 
very  neat  hits  at  Lord  Grimthorpe,  neater 
perhaps  than  the  object  of  them  will  altogether 
realise.  The  concluding  page  ol  the  article 
is  a very  good  resunu f of  what  has  been  often 
urged  before,  by  those  who  give  any  thought 
to  architecture,  as  to  the  importance  of 
studying^rchitecture  as  a living  art  and  not 
as  an  imitative  one.  That  in  the  present  day 
it  is  very  difficult  to  do  this  is,  however, 
evident  from  the  amount  of  imitation  of  old 
styles  which  we  find  in  many  of  the  works  even 
of  those  who  most  ardently,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  sincerely,  deprecate  the  system.  We 
may  add  that  those  who  most  respect 
Mr.  Jackson  both  personally  and  as  an 
artist  must  regret  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  ally  himself,  as 
by  implication  he  does,  with  the  author 
of  the  foolish  and  dishonest  article  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review , 
which  was  simply  an  endeavour  to  discredit 
the  Institute  of  Architects  and  all  its  ways 
by  absurd  exaggeration  and  a misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts.  Surely  in  this  matter  Mr. 
JackSon  and  his  friends  might  have  fonnd  it 
more  dignified  to  say,  non  tali  auxilio. 


THE  new  number  of  the  German  Archaeo- 
logical “ Jahrbuch  ” ( 1 892,  part  4)  is  rich 
in  contributions  to  the  history  of  ancient 
sculpture.  Dr.  Milchhoefer  discusses  the 
beautiful  female  statue  found  at  Epidaurus, 
and  currently  known  as  the  Epidaurus 
Aphrodite  (Cat.  Central  Museum,  Athens, 
1 21).  Its  chief  claim  to  the  name  has  been 
that  it  represented  a woman  clad  in  a close- 
fitting  transparent  chiton , which  recalled  the 
drapery  of  the  Venus  Genetrix  type.  The 
statue,  however,  always  presented  one 
difficulty — over  the  right  shoulder  is  passed 
a belt,  which  must  have  supported  some 
weapon.  This  has  led  to  an  attempt 
to  identify  her  as  a Maenad  who  might 
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.be  supposed,  accidentally,  to  be  carrying 
a.  .knife  or  sword.  Dr.  Milchhoefer  solves 
the  difficulty  by  interpreting  the  statue 
as  Dike,  Justice,  who,  alone  of  women 
figures,  rightly  carries  the  sword  as  her 
regular  attribute.  She  is  so  represented  on 
the  well-known  under-world  vases.  More- 
over, at  Epidaurus,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
there  only,  there  was  a regular  cult  of 
Dikaiosyne,  the  same  personality,  attested  by 
.an  inscription.  The  statue  of  Dike  may  well 
have  stood  in  the  shrine  of  her  mother 
Themis,  which  formed  one  of  the  complex 
o-f  sanctuaries  at  Epidaurus.  Another  paper 
of  great  interest  is  that  by  Dr.  Six,  of  Amster- 
dam, on  the  statue  seen  by  Pausanias  near 
the  Propylaea,  of  a wounded,  man  pierced  by 
-arrows.  The  statue  has  a double  interest — 
it  was  made  by  the  famous  sculptor,  Kresilas, 
and  we  possess  the  actual  basis  which  still 
stands  approximately  in  situ  (figured  in 
“ Mythology  and  Monuments,  Ancient 
Athens,’"  p.  387).  Pausanias  made  the  mis- 
take— a not  unnatural  one — of  supposing  that 
the  statue  represented  Diitrephes  instead  of 
"his  more  famous  father,  Hermolycus.  The 
.interesting  point  is  that  in  the  de  Luynes 
collection  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at 
Paris,  Dr.  Six  has  discoverd  a vase 
painting  which  gives  us  a copy  of  this  very 
statue  of  a man  falling  pierced  by  two  arrows, 
but  still  fighting  with  his  spear,  just  as  they 
■ describe  the  statue,  volncraium  deficientem 
in  quo  possit  inlclligi  quantum  restct  animal. 
The  position  of  the  figure  on  the  vase  just 
•accords  with  the  curiously  placed  attachment 
marks  on  the  basis.  Moreover  from  the 
technique  it  is  manifest  that  a bronze  statue 
is  copied.  In  this  vase  therefore  we  have  our 
best  clue  to  the  style  of  Kresilas,  who  seems 
to  have  made  a specialty  of  wounded  figures, 
-as  it  will  be  remembered  he  made  also  a 
wounded  Amazon.  Space  forbids  us  to  do 
more  than  note  a very  valuable  article  by  Dr. 
M.  Mayer,  in  continuation  of  his  Mycence 
^researches.  , 


THE  question  of  the  contract  for  the 
Woolwich  ferry  boat  again  came 
before  the  London  County  Council  on  Tues- 
»day.  The  question  has  more  than  usual 
interest  because  it  exemplifies  the  certainty 
-that  where  a body  interested  with  the 
management  of  public  affairs  endeavours  to 
benefit  one  class  at  the  expense  of  the 
■community  a conflict  must  ensue.  We  have 
before  this  occasion  commented  on  this 
same  matter,  in  which  the  struggle  was 
between  accepting  the  lowest  tender  in  the 
public  interest  or  a higher  tender  in  the 
interest  of  London  artisans,  and  fortunately 
the  public  interest  won  the  day.  On 
f Tuesday  the  question  arose  whether  Messrs. 
Simons’s  tender  should  be  finally  accepted  or 
whether  the  matter  should  be  gone  into 
|-again  because  Messrs.  Simons  wished  to 
modify  the  standing  order  of  the  Council 
with  regard  to  contractors  paying  trades 
1 union  rate  of  wages  by  adding  the  words 
“except  so  far  as  the  rate  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  may  vary  in  the  Clyde 
'district.”  In  other  words,  facts  were 
| -combating  theories,  and  the  theory  that  the 
p Council  could  regulate  the  fair  rate  of  wages 
y has  had.  to  go  down  before  hard  facts.  The 
p Council  adopted  the  Scotch  contractors' 
I modification,  and  thus,  in  effect,  modified 
iM  their  own  general  resolution  on  one  of  the 
\\  first  occasions  when  it  could  be  seriously 
B tested.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  as  time  goes 
r on  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  theories 
Hi  put  forward  by  the  advanced  members  of  the 
^•County  Council  are  incompatible  with  the 
’li  public  interest  and  sound  business  and 
)!  •economical  principles.  We  therefore  look 
^ forward  to  the  day  when  the  Council,  having 

Iipassed  through  a period  of  probation,  and 
having  shed  its  shallow  theories  and  its 
ii:  philosophers,  will  become  a practical  assem- 
0 .bly  of  business  men  of  moderate  principles. 


WE  are  glad  to  learn  from  a paragraph 
in  the  Times  of  Thursday  that  some 
l‘.  petitions  are  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
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against  the  one-sided  and  inconsiderate 
course  proposed  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  re- 
moval of  all  street  gates  and  bars  in  London. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  a petition  on  this 
subject,  alleges  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
Bill  prejudicially  affects  the  rights,  pro- 
perty, and  interest,  of  himself  and  of 
his  lessees  and  tenants  ; and  a petition 
from  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Portland  objects  to  the  removal  of 
the  gates  in  Park  Crescent,  Harley  Street, 
and  Devonshire  Place,  the  erection  of  the 
gates  and  the  restriction  on  traffic  having 
been  the  subject  of  an  express  Parlia- 
mentary contract.  The  onus  of  the  Bill 
lies  in  the  proposal  to  remove  these 
gates  without  compensation  to  tenants  or 
ground  landlords,  in  defiance  of  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  their  existence  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  residental 
property.  And  even  apart  from  the  question 
of  compensation,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
public  interest,  in  the  widest  sense,  requires 
the  removal  of  all  of  these  gates.  Many  of 
them  are  practically  no  obstruction  to 
public  traffic,  they  only  compel  vehicles 
to  take  another  course  which  is  just 
as  convenient,  and  prevent  them  from 
needlessly  and  wantonly  destroying  the 
quiet  of  a residential  street.  The  resi- 
dents in  such  streets  are  a portion  of  the 
public  of  London,  and  a more  important  por- 
tion than  many  of  those  who  are  clamouring 
for  the  removal  of  the  gates.  Why  are  not 
their  rights  and  claims  to  be  considered  just 
as  much  as  those  of  the  people  in  the  street  ? 


OUR  attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  a new  artificial  sandstone,  of  German 
origin,  which  has  now  been  placed  on  the 
English  market,  and  is  worthy  of  a short 
description.  It  is  known  as  one  of  “ Moehle's 
Building  Patents.’’  Unlike  many  other  arti- 
ficial stones,  it  does  not  require  much  pre- 
paration before  being  ready  for  use,  and 
indeed  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  described 
as  a new  form  of  cement  than  as  a building 
stone  properly  so-called,  though  the  product 
closely  resembles  in  appearance  certain  kinds 
of  natural  sandstone.  In  its  preparation 
blast  furnace  slag  of  the  special  kind 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  foundry  pig- 
iron  is  granulated  by  being  run  off  into 
water,  then  finely  pulverised  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  cement,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  cement,  one  to  three-tenths  part  soda, 
to  one  to  eight  parts  pulverised  slag.  This 
mixture  is  moistened  with  only  as  much 
water,  as  to  be  just  damp  enough  to  work, 
and  is  then  rammed  firmly  into  iron, 
wooden,  or  gypsum  moulds.  The  moulds  are 
removed  immediately  after  the  ramming,  or, 
preferably,  after  the  lapse  of  from  one  to  five 
hours.  When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a 
coloured  stone,  the  requisite  colouring 
mineral  matter  is  added  to  the  mixture  of 
slag  powder  and  cement.  For  rough  work, 
and  also  for  the  inside  of  shaped  blocks, 
gravel  or  small  pieces  of  slag  may  also  be 
added.  According  to  tests  made  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Charlottenburg  this 
artificial  sandstone  increases  in  strength  for 
some  time  after  it  is  made.  After  seven  days 
samples  withstood  the  pressure  of  3,723  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  after  twenty-eight  days 
5,147  lbs.,  and  after  ninety  days  6,227  lbs. 
The  patent  composition  for  making  the  stone 
is  forwarded  to  the  building  site  in  bags  or 
barrels,  and  local  sand  or  gravel  may  be 
used.  Moreover,  the  builder  may  mix  his 
own  cement  with  the  composition.  It  is  said 
that  the  material  isverydurable,  and  whilst  we 
do  not  desire  to  dispute  this  statement,  it 
may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  not 
been  long  enough  in  use  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  its  durability  from  a practical 
point  of  view.  Under  the  microscope  it 
certainly  appears  to  be  compact,  and  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  bind 
firmly  ^together.  There  seems  also  to  be  a 
slight  proportion  of  iron  present,  though  this 
is  probably  not  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  weathering  of  { 


the  stone.  A sample  of  the  powdered 
compound,  ready  for  mixing,  contained 
quartzose  grains,  which  would  have  been 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose  were  they 
sharp  or  angular.  The  question  of  durability 
must  also  be  governed  to  a large  extent  by 
the  quality  of  the  cement  used.  The  stone, 
no  doubt,  would  be  durable  when  the  best 
cement  and  sharp  grit  or  sand  were  used,  for 
the  nature  of  the  “patent  composition  ” is 
such  as  to  constitute  a valuable  addition  to 
good  cement ; but  when  we  learn  that 
builders  are  allowed  to  buy  the  composition, 
and  to  add  cement  of  their  own  choosing, — for 
that  is  practically  what  it  amounts  to,— we 
fear  that  the  enduring  qualities  of  this 
artificial  sandstone  will  be  found  to  vary 
considerably. 


ANOTHER  of  “Moehle's  Building 
Patents,”  also  recently  introduced 
into  this  country,  consists  ot  a peculiar 
method  of  lining  shafts  and  wells  by  means 
of  specially-formed  blocks  of  concrete.  The 
underside  of  each  block,  or  segment,  has  a 
semi-cylindrical  projection  running  along  it, 
with  a groove  on  either  side,  whilst  the  top 
of  each  block  has  a semi-cylindrical  channel, 
the  two  vertical  sides  having  each  a fluting. 
When  placed  in  position  in  building,  the 
projection  at  the  bottom  of  the  block  fits  into 
the  channel  on  the  top  of  the  corresponding 
block  beneath,  and  the  whole  is  firmly  set  in 
concrete.  Further,  each  block  has  a hole 
running  through  the  centre  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  sides  of  the  block  are 
grooved  so  that  when  two  blocks  are  placed 
side  by  side  a hole  is  formed  into  which 
the  cementing  material  is  rammed.  In  build- 
ing, the  blocks  are  so  arranged  that  the  hole 
running  through  always  comes  in  a straight 
line  with,  or  is  directly  over,  the  hole  formed 
by  the  grooved  sides  on  the  junction  of  the 
blocks.  Besides  materially  assisting  in  the 
general  construction  of  the  well-lining,  one 
or  more  of  these  holes  is  fitted  with  iron 
tubing  in  cases  where  much  water  is  met 
with  in  sinking.  The  advantage  of  this  will 
be  at  once  seen,  for  the  water,  which  would 
otherwise  try  to  force  its  way  into  the  shaft, 
is  enabled  to  be  conducted  up  the  tubing  to 
the  surface,  and  thus  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  pressure  at  the  sides  is 
relieved.  Where  that  pressure  is  very  great, 
and  the  necessary  hydrostatic  conditions 
prevail,  the  water  finds  its  way  up  the 
tubing  to  the  surface  unassisted.  Many 
modifications  may  be  adopted  in  building, 
such  as  providing  the  well  or  shaft  with  two 
linings,  one  within  the  other,  leaving  a space 
between  to  be  filled  with  concrete,  &c.  The 
blocks  may  be  made  near  the  spot  where 
they  are  required  ; the  concrete  is  rammed 
into  cast-iron  moulds,  the  shape  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  diameter  of  the  shalt. 
This  invention  will  prove  useful  in  well  and 
shaft  sinking,  especially  in  cases  where 
there  is  much  influx  of  water. 


T N the  course  of  next  Spring  the  ground 
1 lease,  fifty  years  unexpired,  of  Campden 
House,  Kensington,  will  be  offered  for  sale, 
at  the  Mart.  The  mansion  stands  within  its 
own  well-timbered  grounds,  lour  acres  in 
extent,  and  about  120  ft.  above  the  river 
level.  The  ground  lease  contains  no  re- 
striction against  building  other  than  that 
houses  shall  not  be  of  value  less  than  30/.  a 
year,  nor  is  it  covenanted  that  the  present 
house,  which  was  built  about  twenty  years 
ago,  shall  remain.  The  District  Railway 
line  passes  beneath  the  property.  The 
original  house,  containing  thirty  rooms,  a 
theatre,  and  a picture-gallery,  was  destroyed, 
together  with  its  costly  contents,  by  a fire 
that  broke  out  early  on  Sunday  morning, 
March  23,  1862,  being  then  occupied  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Woolley*  It  had  been  built,  circa  1612, 
for  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  the  wealthy  mercer  of 
Cheapside  (who  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
as  Viscount  Campden),  on  the  heath  near  the 
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-old  Gravel  Pits,  which,  it  is  said,  he  won  at 
play  from  Sir  Walter  Cope.  Cope  was  then 
lord  of  Kensington  manor  by  purchase  from 
Archibald,  seventh  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  his 
wife,  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
William  Cornwallis.  The  house  was  con- 
structed of  red  brick,  with  stone  coigns  and 
mullions,  having  three  bays  in  the  main 
(south)  front,  surmounted  by  a stone  balus- 
trade, and  attic  floor,  and  flanked  by  two 
square  towers  with  pyramidical  roofs — some- 
what after  the  style  of  Holland  House,  built 
by  John  Thorpe  for  Sir  Walter  in  1607.  The 
grounds  extended  further  southwards  than 
they  do  now  ; the  avenue  of  elms  reaching  to 
the  new  graveyard  west  of  the  parish  church,  is 
drawn  in  Rocque's  map  of  1764.  In  1691 
Princess  Anne  rented  the  house,  and  there 
lived  five  years  with  her  son,  named  Duke  of 
Gloucester  by  William  III.,  the  story  of 
whose  childhood  has  been  written  by  his 
servant,  Jenkin  Lewis.  For  Anne’s  retinue 
was  built  (and  some  say  by  Wren)  the  ad- 
joining house,  The  Elms,  now  called  Little 
Campden  House.  The  Elms  suffered  damage 
from  the  fire  of  1862.  It  was  then  tenanted 
by  A.  E.  Egg,  R.A.,  and  was  afterwards  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan. 
Campden  House  passed  in  marriage  to  the 
Noels,  and  then  to  the  Boyles,  and  there 
Richard,  third  Earl  of  Burlington,  the 
architect,  spent  his  boyhood.  In  1719 
the  Boyles  sold  the  estate  to  Nicholas, 
afterwards  Baron,  Lechmere,  satirised  in  the 
ballad  “ Duke  upon  Duke  ” written  by  Swift 
or  Gay,  from  whose  representatives,  after 
a long  Chancery  suit,  it  was  bought  by 
Stephen  Pitt.  Pitt  had  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Orbell  who  built  Orbell’s-buildings — 
two  houses  (but  now  thrown  into  one),  in  one 
oi  which,  since  called  Bullingham  House,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  lived,  though  not  continuously, 
from  January,  1725,  until  his  death  there  on 
March  20,  1727.  That  house  appears  in  our 
illustration,  July  10,  1886,  of  the  Carmelite 
Monastery.  Pitt  broke  up  most  of  the  park, 
cut  off  the  old  house  from  the  new,  and 
shifted  the  gate-piers  to  their  present  posi- 
tion in  Gloucester-walk ; the  eastern  pier 
still  carries  its  original  greyhound.  Faulkner 
gives  a view  of  Campden  House  in  his 
“ Kensington,”  1820  ; by  that  time  the  front 
had  been  stuccoed  over,  and  had  lost  most 
of  its  ornamentation,  including  the  parapet 
and  the  tower  roofs.  In  the  re-building  the 
main  features  of  the  front  elevation,  with  the 
towers,  appear,  but  five  curved  gables 
replace  the  parapet.  We  are  informed  that 
the  District  Railway  Company  own  the  free- 
hold of  this  site. 


Apropos  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
some  of  our  city  churches,  upon  which 
we  have  commented  of  late,  as  occasion 
arose,  we  find  that  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Consistory  Court  for  a faculty  to 
remove  the  remains  from  beneath  the  floor 
of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw  church.  At  their 
meeting  last  week,  the  City  Commission  of 
Sewers  resolved,  at  their  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee’s instance,  to  reduce  the  fees  from 
3s.  to  is.  6d.  per  ft.  superficial  for  the  ground, 
and  from  1/  to  15s.  for  the  interment  of  each 
coffin,  as  may  be  removed  to  Ilford  Cemetery 
from  St.  Michael’s.  That  church  was  rebuilt 
of  brick,  with  a tower,  since  cemented  on 
face,  by  Wren,  at  a cost  of  2,823/.,  on  the 
site  of  one  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  which  had  replaced 
the  church  founded  circa  1 140,  and  bestowed 
by  Henry  III.  upon  Adam  Basing,  a member 
of  the  family  who  gave  a name  to  Basing 
(afterwards  known  as  Bakewell)  Hall 
and  to  the  ward  wherein  the  church 
stands.  In  1697  the  interior  was  repaired 
and  beautified.  Hatton  mentions  the  burials 
of  Sir  John  Gresham  and  his  brother,  Sir 
Richard,  elected  Lord  Mayors  in  1547  and 
1537  respectively.  The  latter  was  father  to 
Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  Gresham  College, 
mr  which  new  buildings  were  erected  in 
Basinghall-street  in  1842-3,  after  the  late, 
George  Smith’s  designs.  The  late  George  | 


Godwin  thus  describes  the  fabric  in  his 
“ Churches  of  London  " : — 

It  was  completed  in  1679,  a°d  's  a plain  sub- 
stantial building,  without  any  striking  features. 
The  length  within  the  walls  is  70  ft.,  the  breadth 
50  ft.,  and  the  height  42  ft.  A description  of  the 
interior  will  not  occupy  many  lines.  Corinthian 
columns,  thinly  set,  supporting  an  ugly  entablature, 
divide  it  into  three  aisles.  The  ceiling  is  camerated, 
and  formed  into  panels,  having  also  openings  on 
each  side  for  light  to  the  church.  In  each  of  the 
side  aisles  there  are  windows,  and  at  the  east  end, 
above  the  altar-piece,  was  formerly  a very  large 
window,  now  stopped  up. 


R.  T.  W.  THOMPSON’S  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the 
general  sanitary  condition  of  the  York  Rural 
Sanitary  District,  dated  January  14  of  this 
year,  deals  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  containing 
forty-seven  villages,  each  of  which  is  briefly 
reported  on.  The  general  condition  of  the 
district  is  summarised  in  the  body  of  the 
report,  and  the  following  quotations  suggest 
that  there  is  much  need  for  improvement : — 

‘ ‘ Speaking  generally,  the  water  supply  must  be  said 
to  be  of  a very  unsatisfactory  character.  With  the 
exception  of  some  parts  of  the  district  contiguous  to 
the  city,  such  as  Fulford  Gate,  Dringhouses,  and 
Clifton,  which  are  supplied  from  the  mains  of  the 
York  New  Water  Works  Company,  the  inhabitants 
are  dependent  upon  wells,  or,  as  in  a relatively  few 
cases,  on  springs.  Almost  all  the  wells  are,  I was 
informed,  merely  dry  steined,  and  this  was  certainly 
the  case  with  regard  to  all  but  one  or  two  of  those 
which  I had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  internally. 
They  must  therefore,  as  a rule,  be  looked  upon  as 
open  to  the  admission  of  water  from  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  soil ; indeed  in  not  a few  cases  percola- 
tion of  this  kind  was  seen  to  be  taking  place.  Inas- 
much then  as  these  wells  are  in -very  many  instances 
situated  within  short  distances  of  privies,  middens, 
foldyards,  and  pigsties,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  numbers  of  them  are  polluted.  The  likelihood 
of  their  being  polluted,  too,  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  over  the  greater  part  of  the  district  they  are 
sunk  in  porous  soil,  such  as  sand  or  gravel. 
Proximity  to  the  foldyard  is  an  extremely  common 
defect  in  the  position  of  farm  wells  in  this  district ; 
in  some  cases  wells  were  found  actually  within  fold- 
yards.  Many  of  the  cottage  wells  are  recognised  by 
the  tenants  as  being  polluted,  and  with  regard  to 
others,  it  was  said  that  the  water  was  thick  or  bad 
after  rain. 

Most  of  the  villages  in  the  district  have  sewers 
of  some  sort.  Where  these  sewers  have  been 
recently  put  down,  they  consist  of  socketed 
' sanitary  ’ pipes,  but  in  the  larger  number  of 
instances  they  are  old  ‘tile’  pipes,  sometimes 
socketed  and  sometimes  not,  often,  no  doubt,  put 
down  originally  for  storm  water  alone.  In 
certain  cases  they  were  said  to  be  merely  tile 
drains  without  bottoms.  . . . The  sewers 

generally  are  without  any  proper  arrangements 
for  inspection  or  flushing,  and  are  usually 
deficiently  ventilated.  Some,  apparently,  are  not 
ventilated  at  all.  . . . The  sewage  in  all  cases, 

except  at  Clifton,  where  it  goes  into  the  city  system, 
is  discharged  in  a crude  state  into  rivers,  streams, 
or  ditches,  and  ultimately  finds  its  way  into  one  or 
other  of  the  large  rivers  which  run  through  the 
district.  . . . Except  as  regards  the  larger 

houses,  where  water-closets  are  employed,  the  usual 
mode  of  excrement  and  refuse  disposal  is  bv  midden 
privies.  A very  large  number  of  middens  are 
roofed  over,  but  many  were  found  still  uncovered. 
Some  of  the  more  recently  constructed  middens 
have  been  rendered  in  cement,  but  the  older  ones, 
as  a rule,  are  not  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the 
soaking  into  them  of  surface  water,  or  the  percola- 
tion of  theircontained  liquid  filth  into  thesurrounding 
soil.  Many  were  found  large,  deep,  wet,  and 
offensive.  . . . Not  a few  privies  or  middens 
were  found  adjoining,  or  very  near  to,  dwellings. 
Accommodation  for  the  deposit  of  ashes  and  house 
refuse  was  sometimes  either  absent  or  of  very 
defective  character.  In  the  former  case  ashes  and 
house  refuse  were  found  heaped  up  in  the  garden.  ’’ 

The  report  concludes  by  pointing  out  that 
since  it  was  drafted  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  cholera  on  the  Continent  has  added  a fresh 
danger  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
characterised  by  unwholesome  conditions 
and  defective  water  supply,  and  that  if  the 
"iork  Sanitary  Authority  do  not  avail  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  the  interval  before 
the  hot  weather,  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  their  district,  “ they  will  be 
incurring  a responsibility  the  gravity  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.” 


[March  4,  1893. 

THE  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  ij?5 
matters  connected  with  building  givul  ; 
annually  in  the  Carpenters’  Hall,  delivered  lj> 
Professor  J.  M.  Thomson,  on  February  2214 
on  the  subject  of  “ Pigments  and  Protectifltf 
Agents,"  was  a kind  of  supplement  to  hi|i 
former  lecture  upon  the  “ Chemistry  of  Builiiil 
ing  Materials.”  He  dealt  at  some  length  upep  J 
the  change  of  colour  in  pigments,  showind 
that  this  may  be  brought  about  (i)by  chanpd 
in  molecular  condition,  (2)  by  loss  of  watal 
of  combination,  or  (3)  by  change  in  chemicill 
composition.  To  illustrate  changes  of  till 
first  description  he  painted  some  sheets  ;jd 
drawing  paper  with  mercury  and  cobzbfl 
colour  respectively  and  warmed  them  ovij : 
a gas-burner.  In  a few  moments  tlt& 
mercurial  pigment  had  changed  from  vefl 
milion  to  a light  yellow,  while  the  cobjfife 
compound  changed  from  a black  or  diril 
slate  colour  to  a bright  green.  He  pointed 
out  that  no  alteration  had  been  effected  in  til 
composition  of  the  compounds,  but  that  tltte 
change  in  colour  was  entirely  due  to  a changif 
in  their  molecular  condition.  To  deraoiJ 
strate  change  of  colour  produced  by  dehydfll 
tion  he  subjected  some  “blue  stone”  <1 
copper  sulphate  to  distillation  and  calWB 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the  water  J 
crystallisation  or  combination  was  driven  o:J 
the  copper  sulphate  lost  its  colour  aial 
remained  as  a white  powder.  In  illustraticil 
of  the  third  cause  of  change  of  colour  tilt 
lecturer  showed  the  rapid  discharge  J 
colour  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  pota ,» 
sium  permanganate,  and  also  the  altercl 
tion  in  the  colour  of  precipitates  manufauj 
tured  with  ferrous  salts,  remarking  that  i| 
the  latter  case  the  rapid  change  was  due  tj 
the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  compound  inirj 
a fernV  compound  by  the  oxygen  of  tltl 
atmosphere.  Passing  on  to  the  manufactnir] 
of  pigments  by  precipitation,  Professes! 
Thomson  said  that  white  lead  may  be  madil 
very  rapidly  by  precipitation,  but  that  th 
product  was  inferior  in  “body "to  that  de- 
tained by  the  old  “ Dutch  ” process.  HI 
illustrated  the  manufacture  of  leadl  carbotc 
ate  by  the  precipitation  method  by  passini 
carbon  dioxide  gas  into  a solution  of  basis 
lead  acetate.  He  considered  that  in  man. 
cases  the  slower  the  process  of  manin 
facture  the  better  is  the  resultini 
pigment.  Referring  to  the  action  of  su;i 
phuretted  hydrogen  upon  white  lead,  he  saia 
painters  who  had  been  careful  not  to  use  2 
lead  pigment  were  sometimes  puzzled  by  th, 
subsequent  discoloration  of  their  painitl 
The  fact  was,  lead  was  often  to  be  found  i 
the  “ driers  ” employed,  and  this  was  likelei 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  With  regam 
to  the  poisonous  pigments  he  said  that  thil 
most  injurious  were  those  containing  copp© 
or  arsenic  salts,  and  that,  although  barium 
was  also  poisonous,  the  compound  mos3 
commonly  employed — barium  sulphate — wa?; 
so  insoluble  that  the  small  amount  thai 
might  be  taken  into  the  system  from  a wak 
paper  or  wall  painted  with  this  compound 
would  probably  not  be  sufficient  to  product! 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  would  past! 
through  the  system  unchanged.  Professoii 
Thomson  then  showed  some  experiments  bjt 
which  arsenic  in  wall  paper  or  pigments  may 
be  detected,  but  these  have  recently  been; 
fully  described  in  our  “Student’s  Column.’^ " 


ON  Wednesday  last,  Professor  Silvanus 
Thompson  delivered  the  second  cf< 
the  Carpenters’  Hall  lectures  for  1893,  Sib 
Jas.  Clarke  Lawrence  being  in  the  chain.) 
The  subject  was  “ Electric  Lighting  from  a 
Popular  Point  of  View,”  and  it  was,  perhaps,* 
inevitable  that  the  lecture  should  have  much: 
in  common  with  those  on  the  same  subject 
recently  given.by  the  Professor  at  the  London 
Institution,  and  noticed  at  the  time  in  these;: 
columns.  The  lecturer  said  that  he  did  noS 
intend  to  mention  that  night  either  frictional' 
or  voltaic  electricity,  but  would  only  con- 
sider that  mode  of  producing  a current 
based  on  mechanical  action.  He  warned  his 


* This  note  was  unavoidably  o sponed  from  last  week. 
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audience  that  it  was  not  electricity  that  was 
produced  at  a station,  any  more  than  water 
was  created  by  a water  works  company. 
Electricity  was  everywhere,  the  business  of 
the  companies  was  merely  to  pump  it 
round  the  circuit  in  a current.  After  sketching 
the  evolution  of  the  dynamo,  which  word,  he 
said,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens 
to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  current,  the  Pro- 
fessor called  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that 
the  dynamos  used  in  the  arc  lighting  of  the 
City  at  the  present  time,  namely,  the  Brush 
machine,  which  lights  the  west  end  of  the  City, 
and  the  Thomson  Houston,  which  lights  the 
east  end,  were  both  of  American  origin,  and 
were  both  early  types,  having  been  invented 
in  1878,  and  but  little  modified  since.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  throughout  by  lantern 
slides,  and  by  experiments  with  instruments 
and  apparatus  lent  by  the  City  of  London 
Lighting  Co.,  and  by  Messrs.  Rindwanger: 
but,  since  the  slides  and  experiments  were 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  London 
Institution  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  our  account  of  them.  The  Pro- 
fessor dwelt  especially  on  the  difference 
between  English  and  American  prac- 
tice in  the  method  of  driving.  “ The 
Americans  hold,”  he  said,  “ ‘ that  there 
is  nothing  like  leather,’  ” but  the  English 
practice  is  more  and  more  in  favour  of  direct 
driving,  and,  even  when  pulleys  are  used,  1 
they  prefer  ropes  to  belts.  This  was  illus- 
trated by  plates  showing  the  Westinghouse 
Station  in  London,  which  is  on  the  American 
plan,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  Deptford 
Station  and  a station  at  Bath,  which,  he  said, 
was  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  that  at 
Bankside,  from  which  came  the  current  he 
was  then  using.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  price  of 
electric  energy  would  fall  greatly  with 
extended  use  ; and  pointed  to  electric  heat- 
ing and  cooking,  as  likely  to  lead  to  a 
demand  for  the  current  in  the  daytime. 


WE  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society  has  received 
a most  welcome  addition  to  its  funds  by 
the  bequest  of  500/.  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Gibson.  During  his  life 
Mr.  Gibson  was  a liberal  donor  and  sub- 
scriber to  the  society,  and  this  bequest  will 
be  an  important  addition  to  the  invested 
capital,  the  further  increase  of  which,  by 
donations  and  bequests,  would  warrant  the 
conferring  of  additional  pensions  beyond  those 
which  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  council  now  enables  them  to  grant. 
The  income  available  for  the  relief  of  urgent 
cases  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  annual 
subscriptions,  and  a large  addition  of  sub- 
scribers would  greatly  benefit  those  who,  by 
reason  of  adverse  circumstances,  are  com- 
pelled to  apply  for  relief  in  their  distress. 


THE  drawings  to  which  prizes  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Institute  are  now 
being  sent  round  for  exhibition  to  some  of 
the  provincial  architectural  societies.  The 
Dundee  “ Institute  of  Architecture,  Science 
and  Art  ” has  issued  a special  circular  to  its 
members  recommending  the  exhibition  of 
prize  drawings  to  their  attention,  stating  that 
“ whether  for  records  of  old  work,  designs  of 
new  work,  draughtsmanship,  or  colouring,  the 
R.I.B.A.  prize  drawings  are  well  worth  a 
visit,”  and  inviting  members  to  bring  the 
exhibition  to  the  notice  of  any  students  of 
architecture  among  their  acquaintance,  “ as 
the  standard  of  work  will  rise  higher  every 
year  by  means  of  such  Exhibitions.” 


' I 'HERE  have  been  more  interesting 
J_  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers,  whose  works  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
K the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Pj  Water-colours,  forming  the  eleventh  annual 
H exhibition ; but  there  is  a great  deal  to  look  at, 
Ij  though  including  a good  deal  which  does  not 
vi  properly  come  under  the  province  of  etching. 
I The  essential  quality  of  etching  is  that  it 


combines  the  permanence  and  the  duplica- 
ting power  of  engraving  with  the  freedom  of 
hand  of  pen  or  pencil  sketching.  Etchers 
who  neglect  this  freedom  of  hand 
and  aim  at  the  finish  and  comparative  realism 
of  a highly  wrought  engraving  are  simply 
parting  with  the  essential  characteristics 
of  their  art,  and  wasting  time  in  elaborate 
work  which  might  as  well  be  done  in  engrav- 
ing, and  would  print  more  easily,  more 
forcibly,  and  in  much  greater  number,  from 
an  engraved  plate.  Thus  we  can  see  no 
excuse  for  such  etchings  as  Mr.  Law’s,  which 
are  merely  like  popular  engravings  worked 
up  in  a rather  sensational  manner,  and  in 
which  there  is  more  of  labour  and  patience 
than  art.  The  same  of  Mr.  Sherborn’s  “ Book- 
plates,” which  are  admirable  in  design  and 
execution,  but  might  just  as  well  be  engraved. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a point  at  which 
freedom  degenerates  into  what  we  should 
call  “ scratchiness,”  a point  reached  by 
Mr.  Percy  Thomas  and  Mr.  O.  Hall  in 
some  of  their  small  sketches,  where  lines 
seem  to  be  scribbled  about  without  definite 
meaning.  In  a perfect  etching  there  should 
be  freedom  of  line  combined  with  definite 
intention  in  each  line.  The  most  typical 
works  in  this  sense  in  the  collection  are  the 
studies  of  heads  by  M.  Helleu,  mostly  in 
dry-point,  which  are  masterly  in  their  indi- 
cation of  modelling  by  pure  line,  and  some 
of  the  small  carefully  considered  studies  of 
scenes  by  Mr.  Short,  such  as  “The  Solway 
at  Mid-day  ” (49).  The  amount  of  effect 
indicated  in  this,  without  a single  superfluous 
or  uncertain  line,  is  a good  lesson.  Among 
other  works  which  are  specially  good  from 
the  line-etching  point  of  view  are  those  by 
Mr.  Slocombe,  or  most  of  them;  “The 
Matterhorn  from  the  Riffelberg  ” (21)  con- 
veys no  sense  of  the  scale  and  distance  of 
the  mountain.  M.  Jacomb- Hood’s  “On 
a Paris  Quay  ” (30),  is  an  admirable 
little  bit ; his  “ Siren  ” (32),  is  too  pictorial 
but  has  a certain  sentiment,  reminding  one  of 
Corot.  Mr.  Strang's  motley  collection  con- 
tains some  things  very  clever  and  some  out- 
rageously ugly  and  repulsive.  Mr.H.  R.  Robert- 
son's studies  of  heads  are  good;  Miss  Boling- 
broke’s  dry-point  “The  Loom”  (80),  Mr. 
C.  J.  Watson’s  and  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall's 
sketches  of  cities  and  streets,  Colonel  Goff's 
contributions,  especially  “The  Mfitropole, 
Brighton”  (122),  are  among  the  things 
that  should  be  looked  at,  also  those  by 
Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Urwick,  and  the 
sea  subjects  by  Herr  Storm  van  Graves- 
ande,  who  has  a way  of  indicating  the 
movement  of  the  sea  by  thick  ropy  black 
lines,  which  is  perhaps  too  defiantly  free,  but 
is  in  the  true  spirit  of  etching.  Mr.  Haig 
has  a fine  and  highly  finished  interior  of 
Durham  Cathedral  (204) ; this  again,  how- 
ever, is  rather  engraving  than  true  etching. 
There  is  a small  collection  of  works  by  old 
masters,  including  a considerable  number  of 
Hollar’s  elaborately  wrought  drawings  of 
shells,  which  are  tolerably  familiar  objects 
now,  but  are  always  interesting. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

After  having  acquitted  the  sculptor  “Jacques 
France,”  as  already  mentioned,  for  an  attempted 
assassination,  the  Assize  Courts  have  now  also 
acquitted  the  Spanish  painter  Jean  Luna  de  San 
Pedro,  who  had  murdered  his  wife  and  her  mother 
in  a paroxysm  of  jealousy.  These  untoward 
events  have  not  unnaturally  caused  a considerable 
perturbation  in  the  world  of  artists,  whose  peaceful 
studies  have  been  twice  disturbed  by  these  un- 
accustomed deeds  of  violence. 

Besides  the  exhibition  of  the  Cercle  Volney, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  about 
half-a-dozen  small  exhibitions  are  open,  each 
of  them  with  a certain  interest.  We  may 
give  precedence  to  the  oldest,  that  of  the 
“ Aquarellistes,”  which  has  now  had  fifteen 
years  of  existence,  but  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  many  of  the  most  brilliant  among  the  artists 
who  originally  founded  it  as  a kind  of  imitation 
of  the  Society  of  Water-colour  Artists 
of  London.  The  society,  however,  is  still 
numerous  and  flourishing,  and  the  older 
members  are  among,  the  foremost  in  the  field. 


We  find  among  them  M.  Harpignies  with  his. 
bright  river-side  scenes  and  large  spaces  of  sky. 

M.  Paul  Lecomte  exhibits  still  his  slight  but  bold 
sketches.  M.  Lhermitte  is  there  with  his  simple 
but  broad  and  grand  charcoal  studies,  M.  Boulet 
de  Monvel  with  his  scenes  of  child-life  : MM.. 
Clairin  and  Pujol  illustrate  Venice,  and  M. 
Jeanniot  has  gone  for  subjects  to  Zola’s 
“Debacle.”  The  illustration  of  “Napoleon  III..  • 
and  his  Staff,”  by  a painter  who  was  originally 
an  officer,  deserves  special  mention  for  its  spirit 
and  reality  in  the  representation  of  types  of 
French  military  life. 

The  “ Cercle  des  Mirlitons  ” has  transferred  its 
quarters  to  the  fine  house  in  the  Place  de  la. 
Concorde,  formerly  occupied  by  the  “Cercle 
Imperial,”  the  garden  of  which  extends  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Thus  trans- 
formed and  enlarged,  the  club  has  dropped  its- 
former  title  for  that  of  “ L’Epatant,”  a nomen- 
clature essentially  Parisian,  and  which  may  be 
rendered  into  English  as  “ most  fashionable.”  Its 
annual  exhibition,  as  usual,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  artistic  events  in  the  fashionable  world. 
There  are  this  year  a great  number  of  portraits, . 
bearing  the  signatures  of  MM.  Maignan,  Courtois,. 
Weertz,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Carolus  Duran. 

M.  Gervex  is  conspicuous  by  a very  remarkable 
study  of  a head  of  a young  woman.  Among- 
other  works  we  may  mention  especially  the  two- 
fine  landscapes  by  M.  Cazin,  “ L’Eclaircie”  and 
“ Temps  Calnie.”  There  are  also  some  very  fine- 
landscapes  by  M.  Pierre  Lagarde. 

What  can  one  say  of  the  exhibition  of 
the  “Femmes  Teintres  et  Sculpteurs”  at  the 
Palais  de  1’ Industrie  ? This  attempt  has  been- 
going  on  for  twelve  years,  and  nothing- 
has  come  of  it,  and  this  year’s  exhibition 
is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  whole  series,  and- 
certainly  shows  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  • 
efforts  which  its  president,  Madame  Leon  Ber- 
teaux,  has  made  to  get  the  Institut  and  the  • 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  open  to  female  artists.  A 
certain  review,  entitled  I? Art  Francais,  has  • 
been  asking  and  publishing  through  its  columns 
the  opinions  of  various  leading  artists  on  the 
admission  of  women  to  State  instruction  in  art. 

M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  declined  to  pro-  - 
nounce  .any  opinion,  while  M.  Bonnat,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  plainly  given  his  opinion 
that  “women  have  something  better  to  do  thaiv 
paint  pictures.”  M.  Henner  says  it  is  use- 
less to  propose  to  increase  the  number  of'- 
pupils  in  schools  that  are  already  overcrowded. 
MM.  Chartran,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  and  Rodin 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  M.  Carolus 
Duran  alone  has  pronounced  in  favour  of " 
State  teaching  for  women,  provided  it  be  in. 
perfectly  separate  ateliers  from  those  of  the 
men.  M.  Dalou  has  a special  view  of  his  own,, 
and  declares  with  the  rather  blunt  frankness  which  . 
characterises  him  that  he  has  no  time  to  discuss  • 
the  futile  question  of  the  admission  of  women  into 
a school  the  very  existence  of  which  he  considers- 
as  a “ calamite  artistique,”  and  of  which  lie  only 
desires  to  see  the  total  suppression. 

! - Another  small  exhibition  has  been  opened  nndei  1 
the  title  (as  already  mentioned)  of  the  “ Societe- 
des  Parisiens  de  Paris. ” As  its  name  indicates,  this- 
new  society  is  restricted  to  artists  who  are  natives- 
of  Paris.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it 
presents  nothing  very  remarkable,  and  the  origin 
of  the  painters  has  not  conferred  originality  on. 
their  works.  The  only  things  in  it  worth  remark 
are  some  portraits  by  M.  Regamy,  a pastel  by  M.. 
H.  Cain,  flower-pieces  by  M.  Cormon,  a panel  by 
M.  Barrias,  and  a fine  ivory  statuette  by  the  late 
M.  Moreau-Vauthier. 

We  may  also  notice  a small  exhibition  at 
the  Georges  Petit  gallery  by  a group  of 
painters  who  style  themselves  “ Les  Inquiets.” 
Why  this  title  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless- 
it  is  a modest  indication  that  they  are  very 
diffident  of  criticism  and  consequently  afraid  of  • 
the  judgment  which  may  be  passed  upon  an. 
exhibition  which  in  reality  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  better  than  some  others  with  more  high- 
sounding  titles. 

To  terminate  this  cycle  of  small  exhibitions  we 
may  mention  one  more,  which  has  been  organised-, 
by  a certain  number  of  artists  who  excel  in  the 
representation  of  horses,  and  have  got  up  a smalh 
exhibition  of  their  works  for  the  occasion  of  the  - 
forthcoming  horse  show  at  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie.  Among  them  we  note  the  names  of 
MM.  Gerome,  Aime,  Morot  Gavarni.  George;- 
Busson,  the  Compte  du  Passage,  and  Froment 
Meurice. 

To-morrow  is  the  opening  day  at  the  much- 
talked-of  Meissonier  exhibition,  when  the  entrance.' 
fee  is  to  be  100  francs  for  each  person,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  a chanty.  Eleven  hundred  picture,  i; 
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have  been  collected  in  this  exhibition,  for  which 
the  Government  has,  as  a very  exceptional  favour, 
granted  the  loan  of  the  painter’s  few  works  which 
are  in  the  Luxembourg,  viz.: — “ Solferino,  ’ 
“ L’ Homme  a la  Fenetre,”  “Napoleon  III.  et 
Son  £tat  Major,"  and  “ Le  Chant.’’ 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  scheme  for  the 
.exhibition  of  1900  devised  by  M.  Saint-Lane. 
Here  is  the  outline  of  that  submitted  by  M. 
Berber,  the  engineer.  He  has  selected  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes  as  a site,  where  the  available  area 
will  be  about  1,400  acres.  At  the  extremity  of 
/the  exhibition,  the  principal  entrance  to  which 
'will  be  by  the  Lac  Daumesnil,  M.  Berber 
proposes  to  establish  a temporary  town  with 
a dozen  streets,  hotels,  a theatre,  a circus,  & c. 
The  principal  means  of  transport,  besides 
the  boats  and  the  tramways,  will  be  a rail- 
way connecting  with  the  Ceinture  line  and 
with  the  existing  line  to  Vincennes.  M.  Devie 
•(architect)  proposes  on  the  other  hand  the  plateau 
of  Courbevoie,  on  the  prolongation  of  the  Avenue 
•de  la  Grande  Armee.  He  proposes  to  occupy 
more  than  three  million  square  metres,  the  site 
being  in  the  form  of  a fan  spreading  over  the 
-width  of  two  kilometres  and  with  a radius  of 
1,000  metres.  At  the  extremity  of  each  stick  of  the 
fan  will  be  a palace,  in  the  rear  of  which  will  be 
the  special  galleries  of  the  exhibition.  We  may 
notice  also  the  project  of  M.  Gervais,  who 
proposes  as  a site  the  large  area  of  ground 
situated  between  the  fortifications  and  the 
Commune  d’lssy,  at  the  south-west  of  Paris. 
Lastly,  M.  Muiotte,  also  an  architect  and 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Egyptologist,  proposes 
to  establish  the  exhibition  of  1900  on  the  outer 
zone  of  fortifications  comprised  between  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Avenue  de  St. 
Denis.  However  interesting  the  consideration 
of  these  different  projects  may  be,  we  do  not 
believe  one  of  them  has  a chance  of  success, 
seeing  that  the  Municipal  Council,  with  all  the 
authority  derived  from  its  financial  participation 
with  the  scheme,  is  resolutely  in  favour  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  site,  the  area  of  which  it  is 
proposed  should  be  nearly  doubled  by  the 
addition  of  the  whole  of  the  Quartier  du  Grenelle 
situated  alongside  the  Avenue  Sufiren.  #This  is 
the  conclusion  embodied  in  the  report*  of  M. 
Alphonse  de  Humbert,  which  is  shortly  to.  come 
under  discussion,  and  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
devote  40  million  francs  to  the  expense  of  com- 
pensation in  securing  that  part  of  Paris  as  a 
portion  of  the  site  for  the  exhibition. 

The  monument  to  be  erected  to  M.  Thiers  in 
his  chapel  in  Pere  Lachaise  is  in  active  progress. 
The  monument,  designed  by  M.  Mercie,  is  com- 
posed of  three  figures  each  three  metres  in  height. 
That  of  Thiers,  standing  with  half-closed  eyes, 
appears  as  if  in  profound  thought ; a female  figure, 
symbolic  of  Immortality,  offers  him  a crown, 
while  another  figure  representing  “ La  Patrie,”  is 
seated  on  a broken  cannon  ; she  holds  in  her 
right  hand  the  staff  of  a standard,  the  folds  of 
which,  behind,  partly  cover  the  pedestal  of  the 
monument.  She  looks  sadly  at  the  crypt  before 
her,  in  which  is  placed  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
•deceased  statesman.  This  figure  and  that  of 
Thiers  are  in  marble,  the  figure  of  Immortality  is 
in  bronze.  An  exterior  view  of  the  mortuary 
•chapel,  designed  by  M.  Aldrophe,  the  architect, 
was  published  in  the  Builder  about  two  years  ago. 

We  have  to  record  the  premature  death  of  a 
sculptor  of  talent,  M.  Louis  Alexandre  Lefevre- 
Deslouchamps,  who  died  at  Paris  on  February  22, 
-^.t  the  age  of  forty-three.  Born  at  Cherbourg,  he 
became  a pupil  of  Dumont,  and  produced  a cer- 
tain number  of  works  which  were  much  admired, 
and  most  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
between  the  years  1S73  and  1890.  Among  these 
were  “Jeune  fille  se  retirantune  epine  du  pied 
■“  Marguerite  a l’Eglise;”  the  marble  group  en- 
titled (*  Premieres  Joies,”  which  decorates  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  Havre  : “ A TAbat(oir,”  a 
marble  group  decorating  the  entry  to  the  abattoirs 
•of  La  Villette,  to  which  the  “Paturage”  of  M. 
Albert  Lefeuvre  forms  a pendant  ; “ Muse 
Eploree,”  intended  for  the  tomb  of  Millet  the 
painter,  and  which  was  purchased  by  the  State 
from  the  Salon  of  1890.  He  made  also  some 
'fine  portrait  busts,  among  them  those  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  Mdme.  Henri  Greville,  M. 
Andrieu,  and  Admiral  Peyron.  He  also  executed 
Uhe  sculptural  decoration  of  the  Theatre  at  Cher- 
tbeurg. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
seventy- three,  of  M.  Leopold  Gely,  a distinguished 
artist  in  Sevres  ware,  and  who  was  the.  first  to 
apply  to  porcelain  the  “ pates  colorees,”  dis- 
covered by  the  chemist,  Robert.  This  process, 
‘-then  entirely  novel,  was  applied  for  the  first  time 
-in  the  pieces  made  for  the  London  Exhibition 
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of  1851,  and  formed  the  commencement  of  a com 
plete  change  in  the  decorative  treatment  of  Sevres 
porcelain. 


WIIAT  IS  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  HOW 
CAN  IT  BE  ADVANCED?* 


BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

My  last  lecture  was  only  a sketch  of  the 
beginning  of  Greek  art,  followed  down  through 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic 
days  to  the  extinction  of  Gothic.  This  extinction 
was  caused  by  a sudden  awakening  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  West,  and  to  a new  standard  of  taste 
being  offered  to  it.  Though  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  philosophical  considerations,  it  can,  I 
think,  do  no  harm  to  notice  this,  that  Saracen 
architecture  goes  on  still  in  India,  and  in  parts  of 
the  far  East,  in  the  phases  adopted  by  the  Mogul 
conquerors.  The  merits  of  this  Eastern  architec- 
ture may  or  may  not  commend  themselves  to  our 
taste,  but  this  curious  fact  is  patent,  that  English 
architects,  having  no  living  English  or  European 
style  to  work  in,  at  once  adopt  the  Eastern  style 
they  find.  This,  I think,  is  scarcely  what  we 
wish  ; I think  all  persons,  architects  included, 
would  prefer  that  the  Westerns  should  teach  the 
Easterns  how  to  build  properly,  than  be  taught 
by  them  ; but,  as  it  is,  architects  have  to  go  to 
India,  Siam,  or  Burmah  to  learn  the  a;sthetic  side 
of  their  profession  ; for  we  must,  of  course,  learn 
from  those  who  can  teach. 

I think  some  lessons  may  be  learnt  from  what 
has  been  said  in  the  last  lecture.  We  see  the  art  of 
building  first  absorbing  all  useful  constructional 
inventions,  then  gradually  converting  them  into 
msthetic  features,  and  producing  in  special  build- 
ings, mainly  made  up  of  these  mechanical  and 
aesthetic  features,  grand  emotional  results.  The 
question  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  is,  why  we 
cannot  do  the  same  ? All  events  in  which 
humanity  is  concerned  consist  of  many  factors ; 
for  instance,  in  this  case,  of  natural  capacity, 
strong  desires,  their  direction  by  education  which 
give  aims  to  life,  industry,  opportunity,  surround- 
ings, and  methods.  We  may,  of  course,  put  our 
capacity  as  below  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Byzantines,  below  the  savages  who  overran  the 
West,  or  below  that  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ; we  may  have  feebler  desires,  and  a worse 
education  ; we  may  lack  opportunities,  our  sur- 
roundings may  be  unfavourable,  or  we  may  have 
no  method,  or  only  a bad  one.  It  would  lead  us 
much  too  far-a-field  to  attempt  to  make  all  these 
comparisons,  and  on  some  of  these  points  we 
know,  and  I fear  can  know,  but  little  ; yet  I think 
most  people  would  say  we  had  excellent  capaci- 
ties, good  education,  were  very  industrious,  had 
splendid  opportunities,  and  excellent  surround- 
ings, though  I do  not  take  that  view  in  regard  to 
our  opportunities  and  surroundings  ; let  us  then 
look  at  the  method. 

The  Romanesque  method  was  to  give 
some  general  instruction,  then  to  teach  the 
technical  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  most  of 
the  trades  connected  with  building,  and  then  to 
take  the  students  who  showed  aptitude  into  the 
school  for  architects.  We  may  be  sure  that  there 
they  studied  the  last  successful  building  of  the 
school,  and  tried  to  surpass  the  best  one  of  a rival 
establishment  ; and  when  they  were  advanced 
enough,  they  were  sent  to  the  churches,  abbeys, 
or  monasteries,  then  being  built  by  the  mother 
abbey,  to  see  the  designs  of  their  school  carried 
out.  When  buildings  fell  into  the  hands  of  lay 
architects,  the  first  guild  must,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  composed  of  pupils  of  the  abbey  schools. 
You  may  be  sure,  too,  that  there  was  keen  com- 
petition between  the  various  religious  corporations, 
to  have  their  churches  made  the  best  and  most 
taking,  of  those  they  had  seen  ; which  particularly 
applied  to  those  near  them  : and  there  was  also  a 
keen  desire  on  the  part  of  the  communes  to  have 
their  cathedrals  bigger,  handsomer,  and  more  im- 
pressive than  the  abbey  churches.  The  churches 
and  cathedrals  themselves  were  mainly  built  for 
emotional  effects,  and  the  Christianity  of  the  day 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  believed  to  be  the 
true  religion  ; though  this  unanimity  was  greatly 
brought  about  by  the  burning  of  heretics.  This 
teaching  of  architecture  had  lasted  from  the  fourth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  cannot  adopt  this  method  of  teaching,  for 
we  have  no  schools  ; but  even  if  we  had,  they 
would  not  be  schools  for  designing  buildings  for 
the  proprietors.  Even  if  we  let  our  fancy  run 
away  with  us  so  far,  as  to  imagine  a building  com- 
pany beginning  by  starting  a school  for  architects, 
the  ends  in  view  would  be  different,  for  the  com- 
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pany  would  certainly  not  confine,  its  buildings 
barracks  and  churches  for  single  men  devoted  t< 
asceticism,  whose  only  object  was  to  get  t< 
heaven  themselves  and  to  teach  others  how  to  gete' 
there  too;  nor  would  such  a company  have  the 
perfection  of  teaching  that  centuries  of  experiencdM 
had  given.  I never  heard  of  there  being  anyr 
heresy  or  schism,  of  an  architectural  sort,  in  these--! 
monastic  schools,  but  if  Any  such  symptoms ii 
showed  themselves,  a very  strong  discipline  would  ■ 
have  been  applied.  I doubt  if  any  Act  of - 
Parliament  in  our  day,  would  allow  a company  to  -I 
tie  up  and  well  flog  with  a cat-o’-nine-tails,  theui 
pupils  who  tried  to  introduce  elements  foreign-to-i 
the  traditions  of  the  school.  The  abbey  school,  1 
too,  did  not  only  teach  architecture,  but  every  artri 
connected  with  building,  as  well  as  the  sumptuary  } 
and  some  of  the  fine  arts.  Masons,  carpenters, 
joiners,  plumbers,  slaters,  smiths,  and  glaziers  :s 
were  taught  there  ; as  well  as  cabinet-makers,  •, 
braziers,  glass-painters,  silver  and  gold  smiths,  •, 
jewellers,  perfumers,  scribes,  illuminators,  and  -I 
bookbinders  : and  also  painters  sculptors, 
singers,  and  musicians, — so  that  whatever  prin- 1- 
ciples  of  design  were  taught  in  the  schools,  were  e 
taught  to  the  whole  body  of  workers  affected  1! 
by  them. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  imagine  Phidias  and  :l 
Ictinus  living  in  those  days,  and  being  forced,  , 
through  distress,  to  enter  the  schools,  Phidias  < 
would  have  been  told  by  the  master  or  the  abbot,  , 
that  naked  ruffians  were  not  fit  for  Christian  r 
churches,  and  that  the  heads  of  his  statues  had  no 
character  ; while  the  architectural  master  would  :1 
have  told  Ictinus  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  first  : 
principles  of  construction,  and  that  his  forms  were  1 
childish  and  without  expression. 

I am  afraid  we  must  look  forward  to  the  en-  ■ 
tire  liberty  of  the  subject  in  matters  of  archi-  .■ 
tecture,  provided  always  that  the  practitioner  does  • 
not  injure  anyone  else,  either  in  his  person  or  1 
material  interests  ; the  injury  bad  architecture  : 
inflicts  on  society,  can  only  be  punished  by  scorn  : 
and  contempt.  We  can  only  hope  that  when  each  ; 
architect  has  taught  himself  what  he  ought  to 
know,  that  the  Classic,  Romanesque,  Saracenic,  , 
Gothic,  Indian,  and  half-dozen  Renaissance  . 
schools  may,  between  them,  finally  evolve  a 1 
product  that  may  captivate  the  people  of  the  . 
day.  Architects  admit  that  certain  buildings  • 
evoke  certain  emotions  in  them  ; some  of  I 
these  buildings  we  call  ugly,  some  frowning,  , 
some  beautiful,  some  graceful,  some  masculine, 
some  robust,  and  some  sublime.  I am  afraid 
I can  only  aid  students  thus  far,  by  saying 
that  when  any  architectural  monument  raises 
an  emotion  in  them,  they  must  analyse  that 
emotion,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  recognise  the 
real  one  that  the  building  evokes ; then  see 
if  it  be  the  one  the  building  should  excite ; 1 
and  then  try  and  make  out  why  and  how  this 
has  been  caused.  To  ascertain  the  cause,  they 
must  measure  the  height  and  width  of  the  build- 
ing, measure  and  draw  the  shapes  of  the  parts 
and  their  position,  see  what  effect  the  colour  • 
of  the  whole  and  the  parts  have,  and  what 
are  the  effects  of  the  sculpture,  of  the  paint- 
ing, and  of  the  lighting.  Those  who  do  this  ■ 
will  then  have  a tolerably  exact  notion  of  why  the 
building  has  so  affected  them.  It  would  be  better 
still  if  they  could  make  exhaustive  experiments, ' 
but  I fear  these  would  be  too  costly  for  any  one,  4 
for  absolute  size  has  a great  effect. 

There  was  a narrow  alley  in  the  City,  between 
the  walls  of  two  lofty  warehouses,  and  the  going 
down  this  alley  always  affected  me  with  a certain 
awe,  when  I looked  up  and  saw  the  narrow  strip 
of  sky  between  those  lofty  walls,  the  view  excited 
in  me  a feeling  of  sublimity.  I was  more  strongly 
affected  on  the  night  I first  alighted  at  Bologna, 
and  passed  between  the  two  tall  leaning  towers, 
the  Asinelli  and  Garisenda ; the  latter  seemed, 
like  Jack’s  bean-stalk,  to  reach  the  moon. 
Neither  tower  has  any  particular  merit  in  day- 
light except  its  height ; but  this  bare  height 
strikes  every  one,  and  has  been  immortalised  by 
Dante. 

Elegant  proportions  are  absolutely  necessary  it 
beauty  be  the  main  object  of  the  building,  and  I 
think  a contrast  between  solidity  and  lightness- 
greatly  adds  to  the  effect ; but  the  lightness  should 
not  suggest  instability.  Giotto’s  bell-tower  at 
Florence  is  a lovely  example,  though  it  would  have 
been  better,  had  he  not  made  the  columns  cork- 
screws. Genius  and  great  skill  are,  however,  so. 
rare  that  we  should  be  thankful  for  their  master- 
pieces, even  when  they  are  not  quite  perfect.  At 
the  same  time,  when  we  study  anything  to  leara 
principles,  we  should  not  allow  our  admiration  to- 
run  away  with  our  sense,  but  admit  that  Homer 
sometimes  nods. 

The  gateway  at  Perugia  is  another  instance:  of 
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: he  happy  effect  of  contrast  ; the  gateway  itself 
s massive,  and,  looking  at  it  from  the  outside, 

: :he  walls  beyond  it  to  the  left  project,  and  rise  in 
one  steep  slope  to  form  a bastion  ; on  the  top  of 
this  is  an  arcaded  building,  and  the  group  is  both 
(striking  and  graceful,  for  the  light  arcading  on 
jthe  bastion  acts  as  a foil  to  the  size  and  massive 
dignity  of  the  Roman  gate. 

I think  the  most  divinely  beautiful  thing  that  I 
have  seen  is  the  little  caryatid  temple  on  the 
flank  of  the  Erechtheum  ; possibly  the  monument 
bf  Lysicrates  would  be  so  too,  if  one’s  imagination 
■[were  vivid  enough  to  fill  up  all  the  gaps  that  “ time, 
jwar,  flood,  and  fire  ” have  made  in  it.  One 
(hardly  claims  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propyheum  as 
(belonging  to  this  class,  as  elements  of  sublimity 
[carry  the  mind  to  loftier  altitudes.  In  almost 
•jevery  other  work  but  Greek,  you  make  allowances 
ifor  some  feebleness,  incompleteness,  or  false  note, 
[but  in  the  perfect  work  of  the  Athenians  you  feel 
[that  nothing  can  be  added  and  nothing  taken 
•jaway.  Fine  Greek  works  are  as  superior  in  quality 
•■to  all  others,  as  Raffaelle’s  pictures  are  in  form  and 
•composition,  Titian’s  in  colour,  and  Milton’s  poems 
;jin  nobility  of  thought  and  perfection  of  grace  and 
workmanship.  These  poems  are  what  has  been 
•called  “a  sculpturing  of  the  imagination.” 
.Perhaps  for  a whole  building  of  modern  days, 
iBramante’s  Cancelleria  at  Rome  is  the  most 
•perfect,  the  Palazzo  Vendramin  at  Venice  the 
■most  stately,  and  the  Palazzo  Spinelli  the  most 
•delightful.  The  arcade  at  the  end  of  the  Court  of 
'.the  Fishpond  at  the  Alhambra  is  a most  lovely 
piece  of  work,  but  no  comparison  can  be  made 
'between  Saracenic  and  Athenian  art, — in  fact  these 
•.two  arts  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath. 
The  nearest  approach  to  Greek  work  was  that  of 
•the  Italian  Quattrocentisti.  Some  of  the  tombs  in 
•the  Badia  at  Florence  and  elsewhere  are  exquisite, 
like  the  sarcophagus  on  the  circle  in  the  Frari 
at  Venice. 

To  speak  only  of  the  later  great  English 
architects,  Wilkins  had  caught  something  of 
Tthe  graceful  majesty  of  Greece,  as  may  be 
■seen  at  University  College,  London  ; some  of 
Soane’s  buildings  have  great  merits  ; Sir  Charles 
Barry  was  most  admirable  in  his  proportions,  and 
his  clock  tower  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  a 
imasterly  design  ; and  there  was  a distinct  and 
[graceful  individuality  about  all  Prof.  Cockerell’s 
•work  that  showed  a refined  and  dignified  mind, 
sand  he  had,  besides  his  architectural  gifts,  the 
igenius  of  a sculptor. 

i To  obtain  sublimity,  disproportion  is  mostly 
• adopted,  exaggerated  height  or  exaggerated 
width,  and  sometimes  a look  of  exaggerated 
strength ; I have  never  observed  that'  length, 
however  excessive,  produces  a feeling  of  sublimity. 
The  look  of  exaggerated  strength  is  seen  in  the 
piers  of  Durham  and  Seville  cathedrals,  and  in 
those  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Brescia  ; and  ex- 
aggerated height  as  compared  with  width  is 
-shown  in  many  cathedrals.  Amiens  is  said  to  be 
but  46  ft.  wide  and  140  ft.  high,  while  Beauvais 
'is  said  to  be  but  45  ft.  wide  and  153  ft.  high,  and 
both  are  examples  of  sublimity  in  height.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Sta.  Sophia  looks  so  sublimely 
-vast,  if  we  consider  that  its  nave  is  about  105  ft. 
wide,  while,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter’s, 
which  is  about  80  ft.,  the  naves  of  most  cathedrals 
do  not  exceed  65  ft.  The  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  is 
227  ft.  long  without  the  apse,  and  its  height  to 
'the  apex  of  the  dome  182  ft.  ; besides,  the  shapes 
of  its  parts  are  both  novel  and  fine,  and  its 
treatment  as  a whole  is  original.  The  vastest 
looking  building  for  mere  area  is  the  Mosque 
•of  Abd-el-Rahman  at  Cordova  ; the  innumerable 
columns,  as  you  go  down  one  of  the  central  aisles, 
give  diagonal  vistas,  and  from  the  distance,  the 
walls  are  not  seen.  To  get  scale  is  one  of  the  means 
of  showing  sublimity  in  things  that  are  immense, 
whether  that  immensity  be  in  bulk,  width,  or 
loftiness.  And  when  the  opening,  which  is 
•usually  the  means  of  giving  scale  to  vast  walls,  is 
•exactly  of  the  right  shape  and  size,  and  in  the 
right  place,  it  makes  a more  effective  compo- 
sition with  a plain  wall,  than  the  greatest 
•elaboration  or  ornament,  if  the  opening  is  of  the 
•wrong  size  or  in  the  wrong  place.  I do  not  know 
the  size  of  the  wall  of  the  theatre  at  Orange,  but 
dt  looks  stupendous — the  great  Pyramid  could  not 
Ttave  looked  so  vast,  if  seen  from  the  top;  when 
It  was  cased  with  smooth  stone,  as  it  does  now, 
when  you  see  the  courses  widening  continually 
'beneath  your  eye.  And  the  seats  in  the  Flavian 
• amphitheatre  have  the  same  effect. 

Towers  and  spires  had  a.  great  charm  for  the 
Meditevals  ; some  see  in  them  one  of  the  most 
popular  signs  of  worship.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
sublimity  about  those  that  are  well-designed  and 
are  very  lofty  ; they  are,  too,  wondrous  instances 
of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  so  diminutive 


a creature  as  man.  As  a means  of  safety  and 
defence  they  had  their  use  in  military  works, 
hrom  the  tops  of  towers  a hostile  force  could  be 
seen  at  a long  distance,  and  things  hurled  from 
them  must  have  had  a destructive  force  almost 
equal  to  that  of  artillery.  After  the  communes 
were  established  in  Italy,  a bell-tower  was  the 
sign  of  a free  town,  and  the  bell  was  rung  to 
call  the  citizens  to  arms,  either  for  manning  the 
walls  or  for  quelling  a riot ; and  they  were  equally 
loved  in  France  and  England.  Many  cathedrals 
were  designed  to  have  a group ; Ltlon 
had  seven.  The  first  towers  in  ecclesiastical 
buildings  were  mainly  the  upward  prolongation  of 
lanterns  to  light  the  altar  when  it  was  put  at  the 
junction  of  the  nave  and  transept ; and  from  this 
practice  central  towers  are  said  to  have  arisen. 
The  Baptistery  of  St.  George  of  Ezra,  said  to  be 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  had  a tall,  egg-shaped 
dome.  A steeple  put  in  the  centre  of  a cathedral 
is  a bad  position  for  it,  as  the  steeple  dwarfs  the 
building  and  the  building  dwarfs  the  steeple.  The 
wooden  spire  at  Amiens,  though  taller  than  the 
steeple  of  Salisbury,  looks  insignificant. 

For  effect  there  is  nothing  like  the  square  towers 
of  Italy,  springing  straight  out  of  the  ground,  and 
carried  up  sheer,  with  a graceful  top  like  Giotto’s, 
and  the  one  in  front  of  St.  Mark’s  ; there  are  others 
attached  to  buildings  which  are  very  graceful, 
such  as  those  at  the  town  halls  of  Verona  and 
Siena.  Most  of  the  minarets  of  the  Moslems  are 
graceful  and  well  designed,  and  show  the  good 
effects  produced  by  a judicious  change  of  form 
from  square  to  round,  through  octagons  and 
haxagons,  they  are  also  admirably  divided  hori- 
zontally by  projecting  balconies  on  stalactites.  I 
may  mention  those  at  the  Mosques  of  El  Azhar, 
Barkuk,  of  El-Bordeyny,  of  Sultan  Hasan,  of 
El  Ghory,  of  Kail  Bey,  and  others  among  the 
tombs  of  the  Mameluke  Sultans,  though  I have 
been  able  to  trace  -to  the  Saracens  but  little  of 
Gothic  architecture,  except  the  cusping ; and 
this,  I believe,  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  from 
India  ; the  whole  cusp,  though  with  the  two  half 
cusps,  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  form 
of  Persian  sepulchres.  This  form  is  at  least  found 
in  Cashmire,  in  buildings  said  to  date  from 
600  B.c.  There  are  at  Cairo  both  Norman 
ornaments  and  motives,  and  one  piece  of  absolute 
Gothic  in  the  Maristan  of  Kaloun,  of  which  I 
think  we  may  safely  say  that  it  was  designed  by  a 
Mediaeval  architect  ; but  whether  that  architect 
was  borrowed  from  Europe,  or  was  a prisoner, 

I cannot  say.  The  Norman  work  has  probably 
the  same  origin,  but  such  is  our  archaeological 
ignorance,  that  it  cannot  with  certainty  be 
affirmed  that  the  features  and  ornaments  com- 
mon to  Normans  and  Saracens,  were  not  copied 
by  each  from  an  independent  source.  I think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Saracen 
passion  for  geometry,  and  their  knowledge  of 
it,  was  communicated  to  the  Christians  of  the 
West.  I think,  too,  that  the  form  Gothic  took 
was  greatly  due  to  Saracen  influence,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  Western  Christians  saw  and  admired 
the  Moslem  architecture,  and  endeavoured  to 
equal  or  surpass  it  by  different  means.  There 
are  geometrical  patterns  in  Saracen  Egypt,  that 
might  be  Gothic  ones,  and  the  Christians  un- 
doubtedly appreciated  the  marvellous  effect  got 
by  the  ingenious  repetition  of  comparatively 
simple  forms,  and  applied  this  discovery  in  their 
own  way. 

In  one  of  my  former  lectures  I said  that  some 
of  the  most  striking  effects  are  to  be  got  by  the 
lighting,  when  a building  is  to  be  used  for 
emotional  purposes  ; for  when  it  is  for  ordinary 
use,  a sufficiency  of  light  is  wanted  for  the 
purposes  of  life.  Supposing  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s 
theory  of  the  lighting  of  the  Greek  temples  turns 
out  to  be  true,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a more 
impressive  effect,  than  when  the  horizontal  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  lit  up  the  statue  of  the  deity,  which 
blazed  out  on  a back -ground  of  gloom  ; and  the 
gold  and  ivory  of  the  statue  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle.  I 
think  we  must  allow  that  painters  are  not  only  the 
best  judges  of  effect,  but  search  out  for  it 
with  more  care  than  ordinary  persons.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  of  St.  Mark’s  there  is  a 
little  chapel  lit  by  one  very  small  window  ; under 
this  window  is  a seat,  whence  you  get  a glimpse 
of  the  bright  light  of  the  transept,  against  which 
the  ikonostasis  with  its  figures  stands  out  dark  on 
the  sunlit  ground  ; while  all  the  shade  is  enriched 
with  reflected  and  coloured  light,  from  the  mosaic 
Of  the  ceiling,  and  from  the  rich  marbles  of  the 
walls  and  floor.  This  chapel  is  a favourite  subject 
for  artists  to  paint.  Another  charming  effect  is  to 
look  from  light  through  comparative  gloom  to 
brightness.  An  admirable  example  of  this  is  found 
in  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice,  and  is  pro- 


duced by  the  intervention  of  a long  oval  chamber 
between  the  nave  and  the  altar.  A piece  of  bright 
light  seen  amid, gloom  jiot  only  gives  scale,  but 
suggests  size  and  .grandeur  in  the  parts  beyond 
the  light.  This  effect  may  be  seen  vin  the  magni- 
ficent Cathedral  of  Seville  ; for  when  the  sun  is 
shining  the  sacristan  carefully  closes  all  the 
windows  but  ope,  with  their  thick  red  curtains. 

In  England,  and  the  North  of  France  we 
mostly  lose  the  contrast  between  broad  surfaces  • 
and  deep  recqsses,  from  the  mistiness  of  the 
atmosphere,  for.  the  light  and  shade  is  not  suffi- 
ciently marked, when  the  recessing  is  slight  ; but 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  insufficient  reason  for 
the  contrast  b.ejng  so  rarely  attempted.  The 
west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  and  the 
great  porches  at  Coutances  and  Dijon,  are, 
however,  effective  examples  to  the  contrary ; in 
the  two  latter  it  is  produced  by  their  great  depth. 
The  front  of  the  palace  at  Blois  next  Place  St. 
Vincent  is  most  effective  in  sunshine,  but  this 
effect  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  light  of  the 
rooms,  which  are  very  dark. 

I cannot  believe  that  the  great  cathedrals  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  intended  to  be  kept 
light,  as  they  now  mostly  are,  thus  giving 
them  the  monotonous  effect  we  all  deplore. 
At  Rheims  the  whole  of  the  upper  windows  are 
full  of  magnificent  and  deeply-coloured  stained 
glass,  while  the  aisles  have  plain  white  glass  ; 
this  reverses  the  proper  effect,  and  gives  some 
appearance  of  instability.  The  best  stained  glass 
is  that  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ; 
for  the  later  light  glass  is  merely  a very  skilful 
human  production,  and  has  no  more  effect  on  us 
than  the  tapestries  that  hang  on  the  piers  or  under 
the  windows  ; only  the  figures  and  buildings  in 
The  tapestries  have  at  least  the  merit  of  solidity. 
The  grand  glass  of  Chartres  and  Rheims  comes 
upon  us  as  a new  revelation,  and  we  think  these 
windows  must  have  had  angels  for  designers.  In 
the  best  windows  no  subjects  are  to  be  made 
out,  but  there  is  a divine  and  palpitating 
melody  of  colour  in  them  ; they  look  as  if  the 
jewels  of  heaven’s  pavement  had  been  melted 
into  flame,  to  give  mortals  some  glimpses  of 
heavenly  glory  ; so  that  men  might  strive  and 
suffer,  to  inherit  such  ineffable  bliss.  Vou  come 
away  from  these  cathedrals  thinking  that  all  the 
arts  are  but  “ as  dust  in  the  balance  ” compared 
with  the  glazier’s.  These  cathedrals,  the 
wondrous  monuments  of  man’s  power  over  matter, 
and  of  his  skill  and  science  that  have  enshrined 
the  labours  of  thousands  for  long  years,  seem 
but  unworthy  frames  for  this  divine  glass  that 
wraps  us  into  ecstasies  and  brings  all  heaven 
before  our  eyes.  Divine  beauty  is  not  to  be 
weighed  or  measured  against  mere  mortal 
achievements.  An  Indian  story  prettily  illustrates 
this  :• — 

“One  of  the  ancient  Buddhas  before  Sakya- 
Mouni  (our  Buddha)  reached  the  Nirvana  in 
a strange  way.  One  day  he  saw  a falcon 
pursuing  a little  bird.  ‘ I beg  you,’  said  he 
to  the  bird  of  prey,  ‘ to  leave  that  pretty  creature, 
and  I will  give  you  its  weight  of  my  flesh.’  x\ 
pair  of  scales  at  once  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  the  settling  of  the  bargain  began.  The  little 
bird  comfortably  nestled  into  one  of  the  scale- 
pans  ; in  the  other  the  saint  put  a large  slice  of 
his  flesh  : the  scale-beam  never  budged  ; strip  by 
strip  his  whole  body  passed  into  it  ; the  scale  did 
not  yet  move.  At  the  moment  the  last  morsel  of 
the  body  of  the  holy  man  was  put  into  the  scale 
the  pan  with  .the  little  bird  kicked  the  beam,  the 
little  bird  flew  away,  and  the  saint  entered  into 
Nirvana.” 

To  sum  up  all  that  has  been  said,  you  can 
arrange  each  room  or  division  of  your  building  so 
as  to  afford  the  exact  accommodation  wanted,  and 
so  as  to  allow  the  people  to  group  themselves  as 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  will  force  or  incline 
them.  You  can  properly  light  the  room  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  occupants,  and  ventilate 
each  room  also  according  to  its  wants;  you  can 
arrange  the  whole  of  them  together  into  the 
most  convenient  group,  which  may  often  put  you , 
to  shifts  for  the  lighting,  and  you  may  at  least  see/ 
how  formerarchitectsmanaged  undersimilar  exigen- 
cies. You  can  learn  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the 
materials  you  are  obliged  to  use,  you  can  arrange 
all  the  structural  parts  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
weights  to  be  carried  and  with  the  laws  of  statics. 
You  will  thus  pet  a proper  carcase,  with  all  the 
characteristics  that  the  shapes  give  and  the  con- 
struction requires,  and  if  you  could  follow  this  out 
completely,  as  nature  can  do,  you  would  have  the 
building  complete  both  for  utility  and  character  ; 
but  at  present  the  solution  will  only  be  in  the 
rough,  and  you  next  have  to  consider  how  you  can 
arbitrarily  add  to  it,  so  as  to  obtain  the  right  ex- 
pression for  its  purpose,  by  cesthetic  devices.  Let  us. 
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suppose  the  student  to  have  completed  his  studies 
So  as  to  know  how  any  or  every  one  of  the 
people,  from  the  Greeks  downward,  have  got 
over  the  difficulties  of  gracefully  bringing  one 
form  into  another,  of  accentuating  parts,  of 
drawing  attention  to  one  part  more  than  to 
another,  of  dividing  surfaces  agreeably,  and 
lighting  the  building  properly,  and  that  he  has 
roughly  found  out  what  mouldings  should  be  used  ; 
and  has  also  learned  that  which  is  the  crowning 
knowledge  of  the  architect,  how  things  will  look  in 
the  positions  in  which  they  are  to  be  put.  Directly 
he  has  a building  to  design  it  will  be  marked  by  his 
personal  proclivities  ; supposing  him  to  be  a great 
man,  his  building  will,  in  the  eyes  of  other 
architects,  be  a success,  and  they  will  try  and  im- 
prove on  his  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole 
profession  is  embarked  on  this  scheme  of  im- 
provement, there  will  be  a much  greater 
chance  of  nearing  perfection.  When  such 
a one  gets  a building  mainly  for  delight, 
he  will  no  doubt  enlist  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter  to  enrich  certain  parts  with  orna- 
ment and  colour,  but  if  the  building  appeal  to 
some  high  motive  in  mankind,  he  will  want  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter  to  make  it  speak  more  ; 
distinctly,  by  showing  examples  of  men  who  are 
doing,  or  have  done,  such  great  acts. 

To  show  how  some  advance  may  be  made  in 
simple  matters,  I may  say  that  we  are  always  I 
wanting  mouldings  for  division  or  accentuation. 
Let  us  suppose  our  student  has  a large  garden  to 
his  house,  and  puts  up  groups  of  Greek  mould- 
ings in  plaster,  and  contemplates  these  mouldings 
every  day  for  a year,  at  sunrise,  mid-day,  and  sun- 
set, and  twice  between,  and  notes  how  they  look 
at  these  times.  He  will  then  find  that,  although 
these  Greek  mouldings  may  look  admirable  on  a few 
clear  sunshiny  days  in  summer,  they  will  have  no 
effect  at  all  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  he  will 
not  want  to  sacrifice  the  appearance  of  his  build- 
ing for  three-quarters  of  the  year  ; so  he  will  get 
some  clay,  and  see  how  he  can  make  these 
mouldings  tell  for  the  three-quarters  of  the  year 
that  are  dull  or  misty.  He  will  find  that  he  must 
deeply  undercut  the  mouldings  for  shadow,  and 
exaggerate  the  curves  that  are  to  tell  bright,  he 
will  at  last  find  out  how  to  make  mouldings  that 
will  tell  what  he  wants  in  England,  particularly 
if  he  does  not  neglect  the  hints  he  may  get  from 
Gothic  mouldings.  If  he  be  a genius,  he  will 
thus  form  a school  for  mouldings.  To  take  all 
this  trouble,  may  possibly  appear  Utopian  to 
many  students,  but  it  is  what  the  Greek  archi- 
tects must  have  done  ; they  could  not  have 
succeeded  in  perfecting  their  mouldings  in  the 
way  they  did,  without  constant  observation  and 
striving,  and  I beg  you  to  observe  that  such 
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hit  a ball  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch ; 1 in  the  best  forms  they  take  every  day,  both  when 
musicians,  even  when  arrived  at  eminence,  fre-  j they  are  at  rest  and  when  they  are  moving  ; after 
quently  practise  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a that  watch  them  for  a week  or  two,  without  draw- 
day.  The  great  landscape  painter  Claude  ing  them,  in  still  and  windy  weather ; then  come 
is  said  to  have  inhabited  an  isolated  tower  for  two  back  and  design  your  inlay.  You  will  have  got 


years,  and  during  that  time  to  have  made  studies 
of  the  cloud%  every  hour  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  he  too  was  a genius  ! I once  inlaid  a 
chimney-piece  with  a representation  of  some 
reeds  in  the  flat.  I had  got  some  reeds,  studied 


fair  idea  of  the  form  and  behaviour  of  reeds^ 
and  will  do  something  better.” 

All  that  can  be  taught  is  the  method,, 
mechanism,  or  what  you  like  to  call  it,, 
of  the  art ; you  cannot  give  originality 


and  drawn  them,  and  composed  the  pattern  ; I genius,  but  you  can  teach,  so  that  when  the 
askeda  friend  who  was  a painter  whathe  thought  of  j genius  comes  he  has  his  tools  ready  for  the  work. 


- - in,ay-  He  said  “ It  is  pretty  bad.”  I asked  j We  are  apt  to  think  that  in  work  where  there  is 

laborious  study  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  how  I could  improve  it.  He  said:  “Take  a ' no  handicraft : that  the  skill  is  inspiration  ; but  this 
nne  arts  ; I might  say  in  arts  that  are  not  fine,  lodging  for  a few  months  near  the  banks  of  a j is  not  so  ; the  orator,  playwright,  or  poet  has  to 
Roberts,  the  billiard  player,  said  if  he  left  1 stream  where  reeds  grow.  First  pull  up  a few  reeds  ' learn  his  art  as  well  as  to  have  his  inspiration- 
ott  practice  for  six  weeks  he  could  ' not  and  draw  them  properly,  then  draw  them  growing  1 As  Ben  Jonson  said,  it  is  true  that  “ the  poet  L 
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their  aim  at  rendering  the  will  superior  to  misfor- 
tune must,  if  they  ever  attained  it,  have  given 
them  an  overweening  pride  ; so  that  the  consola- 
tion they  derived  from  their  creed  more  resembled 
that  which  Milton’s  Satan  proposed  to  himself, 
than  that  which  most  of  us  would  desire. 

There  are  many  buildings  that  are  worthy  to 
have  great  efforts  made,  to  give  them  their  proper 
and  high  character ; but  none  of  them  are  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  our  hopes  and  fears  as  the 
Church.  The  next  thing  that  most  nearly  moves 
us  all,  is  the  well-being  of  our  country ; but  a 
House  of  Parliament  is  only  likely  to  be  wanted 
once  in  several  hundred  years.  Besides  the  want 
of  great  opportunities,  there  are  many  hindrances 
to  a noble  architecture.  Perhaps  the  greatest, 
beyond  the  wants  of  a worthy  object,  is  the 
absence  of  a succession  of  nearly  similar 
buildings  all  over  the  country  for  objects  that 
mankind  are  deeply  interested  in.  We  want 
buildings  requiring  the  highest  skill  and  daring  in 
construction,  of  vast  size,  and  to  raise  strong 
emotions  in  us  ; thus  calling  for  the  greatest 
intellectual  and  testhetic  skill,  and  such  that 
require  the  type  that  is  first  chosen  to  be  con- 
tinued, with  all  the  improvements  that  time  and 
experience  can  give.  The  only  building  I can 


enormous  crowd  of  gamblers  on  the  btock  Ex- 
change, on  the  Turf,  and  at  the  gaming  table,  who 
would  add  to  the  number  of  the  faithful  ; and 
would  contribute  their  gifts  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Temple.  Chapels  would  be  erected  all  round 
the  central  temple  to  those  whom  Mammon  had 
most  favoured,  with  a master  chapel  to  Midas  ; 
while  Midas  might  have  his  chapel  of  chiselled 
gold  ; covered,  roof,  pavement,  and  all,  with 
enamels  and  the  most  costly  gems,  if  he  would 
but  bestow  on  his  most  fervent  worshippers  one 
hour  of  his  power  of  turning  everything  he 
touched  into  gold.  We  are  struck  with  the 
richness,  costliness,  and  splendour  of  some  of 
the  chapels  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  where  the 


Temple  in  a Tank  a t Fandretan,  on  the  Jhelnm , about  Jive  miles  above  nearest  bridge 
in  Srinagar,  Cashmir  (nearly  1. 000  years  old). 


10m  and  not  made,”  still  there  is  a good  deal  of 
taking  in  a poet. 

Written  words  give  neither  the  tone  of  the 
oice,  the  expression  of  the  face,  nor  the  sur- 
oundings  of  the  scene,  and  perhaps  do  not 
Kvays  meet  with  the  proper  vein  in  the  reader.  . 
f we  want  to  write  a good  style,  we  usually  para- 
hrase  some  of  the  best  authors  ; and,  if  we  pro- 
ose  to  tell  a pathetic  story,  or  to  raise  a laugh, 
specially  in  writing,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
) see  how  the  masters  of  pathos  or  humour 
lanaged  their  words,  so  as  to  produce  tears  or 
.lighter  in  their  readers  or  hearers.  Tennyson 
ts  us  into  one  of  his  secrets  as  a poet ; that  he 
as  a student  of  the  mechanism  of  his  art.  In 
is  “Dream  of  Fair  Women,”  he  tells  us  of  his 
:ading  at  night  the  “ Legend  of  Good  Women  ” 
y Chaucer,  and  then  he  says  : — 

“ And,  for  a while,  the  knowledge  of  his.  art 
Held  vie  above  the  subject,  as  strong  gales 
Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  tho'  my  heart, 
Brimful  of  those  wild  tales, 

"Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.” 

So  I think  you  will  see  that  it  is  necessary  to 
:udy  the  mechanism  of  architecture,  to  learn  how 
eauty,  sublimity,  or  any  of  the  emotions  are 


is  always  'possible  to  adorn  with  propriety,  those 
parts  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher  senti- 
ments. In  some  cases,  if  the  owner  were 
encouraged,  he  would  have  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  ancestors,  or  a stirring  event  con- 
nected with  himself  or  his  family,  sculptured  on  the 
front  of  his  house,  by  one  of  our  best  sculptors.  We 
still  have  churches,  but  they  do  not  hold  the  posi- 
tion that  they  held  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  be- 
sides this,  the  Protestant  Church  may  be  said  to  be 
destitute  of  ritual  ; its  scheme  is  to  affect  the 
worshippers  wholly  by  intellectual  means,  for  with 
the  exception  of  the  architecture  and  some  music, 
nothing  that  appeals  to  the  emotions  is  allowed 
to  be  represented.  Cathedrals  are  an  impossi- 
bility, except  as  imitations  of  the  Romish  ones,  as 
the  clergy  do  not  seem  to  know  to  what  purpose 
they  are  to  be  devoted,  and  still  less  how  the 
worshippers, 


TEMPLES  AT  MARTAND  AND 
PANDRETAN,  INDIA. 
riESE  temples  were  incidently  referred  to  in 
essor  Aitchison’s  Fourth  Royal  Academy 
ure  (page  148  ante ) as  showing  the  employ- 
t of  cusped  openings  at  an  early  period,  and 
in  other  respects,  interesting  architectural 
tins.  The  remains  at  Martand  Professor 
hison  puts  as  probably  before  the  Christian 


, . . c vast  empty 

space  of  the  nave  and  transept,  are  to  be  affected. 

The  largest  important  buildings  that  archi- 
tects are  now  called  upon  to  design  are 
town  halls ; these  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  communes  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Then  they  were  a sort  of  Parliament 
House  on  a small  scale  ; the  councils  that 
met  in  them  did  for  the  towns  and  their 
dependencies  what  Parliaments  now  do  for 
their  realms  ; peace  and  war  were  in  their 
hands,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  male- 
factors, the  fettering  or  unfettering  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  taxation,  honours,  and  rewards. 
But  our  town  halls  are  only  a collection  of  offices, 
sometimes  with  a law  court  attached,  and  almost 
always  with  a music-hall.  Now,  although  we 
may  grumble  about  our  water-rates,  gas-bills, 
scavengering,  and  paving  ; they  are  not  subjects 
that  excite  in  us  very  lofty  sentiments  or  high 
enthusiasm  : so  these  buildings  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  made  as  dignified  or  beautiful  as  the 
ancient  town  halls. 

Religion  must,  I think,  always  exist,  and  must 
move  mankind  more  deeply  than  any  other  sub- 
ject, for  though  portions  of  it  merely  satisfy  our 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

TERRA-COTTA  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

The  ninth  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  for 
session  1S92-93  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  the 
” Macvicar  Anderson,  in  the 


President,  Mr.  J. 

chair.  . . 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  confirmed. 


curiosity,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  Universe,  and 
the  reason  of  man’s  existence,  the  ills  of  life,  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  move  him  most  deeply, 
and  he  not  only  wants  consolation  under  these 
afflictions,  but  some  sort  of  compensation  for  their 
injustice.  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  would  not 
be  very  consolatory  to  us  ; their  axiom  that  pain 
is  no  evil,  does  not  commend  itself  to  us  as  a 
truth,  and  though  we  admire  their  fortitude, 
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further  preface,  would  call  upon  Mr.  Ingress  Bell 
to  read  his  paper  on  Terra-cotta.  Mr.  Bell’s 
paper  would  be  followed  by  one  from  Mr.  S.  H. 
Leech,  and  finally  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  would 
read  a paper  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell  said  he  should  endeavour 
to  present  the  case  for  the  employment  of  terra- 
cotta. He  was  disposed  to  advocate  the  use  of 
that  material  on  these  broad,  general  grounds  : 
that  as  it  was,  notwithstanding  a few  ancient 
examples  and  some  recent  experiments,  practically 
a new  material  in  our  hands,  we  might  reasonably 
hope  that  its  careful  and  intelligent  treatment 
might  lead  to  new  developments  in  architectural 
design.  Architects  in  all  ages  of  the  world  had 
addressed  themselves  to  the  solution  of  archi- 
tectural problems  by  the  aid  of  brick,  stone,  and 
marble,  and  so  successful  had  they  been  in  relating 
design  to  material  that  their  more  perfect  works 
were  accepted  as  standards  of  excellence  to  which 
we  might  conform,  but  which  we  could  not  hope 
to  surpass.  They  seemed  to  have  anticipated 
every  combination  of  appropriate  and  agreeable 
form,  and  to  have  exhausted  every  source  of 
artistic  effect.  So  long  as  we  worked  with  the 
materials  with  which  they  worked,  we  had  no 
option  but  to  follow  in  the  same  path  : the 
problems  of  to-day  were  substantially  those  of 
.old  ; the  needs  being  the  same  and  the  materials 
the  same  the  treatment  was  perforce  similai 
We  needed  the  stimulus  of  change  in  architectural 
as  in  other  matters,  and  relief  from  the  stereo- 
typed and  too  familiar  forms.  In  what 
direction  should  that  relief  be  sought?  The 
elementary  forms  in  architectural  composition 
were  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  material  altera- 
tion ; opportunities  for  variation  must  be  left  to  the 
detail.  It  was  detail  in  the  main  which  supplied 
expression  in  architecture,  and  detail  was  excellent 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  conformed  to  the  qualities 
of  the  materials  employed.  Did  the  peculiar 
properties  of  terra-cotta,  suitably  treated,  promise 
new  varieties  of  detail,  new  possibilities  of  archi- 
tectural expression  ? He  hoped  in  the  end  to  elicit 
an  affirmative  reply.  He  would,  first  of  all,  clear 
the  ground  by  touching  upon  one  or  two  objections 
to  the  use  of  terra-cotta.  It  was  sometimes 
urged  in  disparagement  of  terra-cotta  that  it  was 
a cast  material.  It  might  be  or  it  might  not  ; 
but  suppose  it  was?  There  was  a time  when 
such  a charge  would  have  been  conclusive, 
but  even  cast  iron  was  coming  again 
into  repute.  Then  if  cast  iron,  why  not  cast  clay, 
provided  always  that  the  design  was  suited  to  the 
material  ? We  had  gone  on  for  a long  time 
producing,  by  patient  human  labour,  miles  of 
dentils,  and  dog-teeth,  and  ball-flower  ornament, 
each  item  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  neighbour, 
and  the  practice  had  been  generally  approved,  or 
at  worst  condoned.  If  the  result  was  commendable, 
where  was  the  evil  of  obtaining  it  by  a short  cut  ? 
The  position  taken  up  by  a certain  school,  with 
whom  he  was  in  more  or  less  sympathy,  that  each 
item  should  be  differentiated  by  healthy  human 
labour,  within  certain  limits  free,  was  an  in- 
telligible one  : the  practice  of  setting  human 
labour,  healthy  or  otherwise,  but  certainly 
not  free,  to  produce  multitudes  of  orna- 
mental features,  all  exactly  alike,  had  imme- 
morial sanction.  But  the  contention  of  those 
who  allowed  the  identity  and 
to  the  cast  was  difficult  to 

The  use  of  terra-cotta  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  cast  work.  Mouldings  could  be 
run  as  plasterers’  mouldings  were,  and  with 
equal  freedom  : and  the  clay  could  be  moulded 
into  any  form  that  the  artist  might  dictate,  or  all 
three  could  be  combined,  or  the  field  or  back- 
ground might  be  cast.  The  moulded  lines,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  work  might  be  run,  and 
the  artist  s hand  might  easily  and  swiftly  elaborate 
and  embellish  the  forms  thus  mechanically  sup- 
plied. Another  objection  to  the  use  of  terra-cotta 
was  that  the  clay  shrank  and  warped  in  the 
kiln,  and  the  work  was  consequently  untrue. 

I hat  fact  simply  pointed  to  the  abstention  from 
the  use  of  those  traditional  types  which  depended 
tor  their  effect  upon  refinement  and  subtlety  of 
line  and  contour.  There  were  other  and  more 
picturesque  forms  of  art  where  that  peculiarity  of 
material  was  even  helpful,  and  went  far  to  miti- 
gate the  hardness  inseparable  from  work  in  which 
easting  played  a part.  The  ]jnes  haJ  & ^ 
sketchy  look  as  though  Put  in  by  hand,  and  the 
surfaces,  not  lying  in  one  absolute  perfect  plane 
diversified  agreeably  the  general  effect  of  licht 
and  shade.  A more  formidable  charge  against 
terra-cotta  was  that  it  did  not  “weather”-  in 
other  words,  that  it  did  not  encourage  that 
lichenous  growth  which  was  so  grateful  when  seen 
on  brick  and  stone.  But  the  charge  was  not  wholly 
true.  In  course  of  time  terra-cotta  did  take  some 


objected 

appreciate. 


natural  tinting,  but  it  assumed  this  parti -coloured 
vesture  veryslowly.  The  question  was  mainly  one  of 
texture.  Texture  on  terra-cotta  varied  almost  from 
that  of  stone  to  that  of  porcelain.  Even  stone  build- 
ings in  town  did  not  “weather”  in  the  above  sense, 
and  town  buildings  were,  of  course,  much  more 
numerous  than  country  ones.  The  atmosphere  of 
our  towns,  he  would  not  say  Nature,  finished  our 
work  in  black  and  white,  without  any  regard  to 
shape  or  form  ; one  half  of  a vertical  column  being 
sometimes  white,  and  the  other  half  black. 
That  brought  them  to  the  practical  question — 
Should  the  facades  of  our  buildings  be  daubed  over 
with  soot  and  water  under  pretence  of  “ weather- 
ing,” or  should  they  be  composed  of  a material 
which  every  shower  would  cleanse  ? An  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  terra-cotta  was  that  the  too 
facile  production  of  ornamental  features  might 
lead  to  their  indiscriminate  use,  and  that  we  might 
suffer  from  a plethora  of  poor  ornament.  But  he 
was  advocating  the  “careful  and  intelligent” 
use  of  terra-cotta.  How,  then,  could  they 
best  develop  the  special  attributes  of  terra- 
cotta for  the  purpose  of  architectural  design  ? 
First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  divest 
their  minds  of  the  habit  of  thinking  in  stone. 
They  must  not  look  upon  terra-cotta  as  a sort 
of  artificial  stone,  affording  the  means  of 
doing  easily  and  cheaply  in  one  material 
what  was  done  with  difficulty  and  cost  in 
another.  The  two  materials  demanded  entirely 
different  treatment.  If  they  looked  into  the 
sources  of  expression  in  ancient  and  Mediaeval 
art,  they  would  see  one  characteristic  pervading 
the  whole : the  labour  was  applied  in  the  most 
rational  and  least  wasteful  manner  consistent 
with  the  qualities  of  the  material.  The  roughly 
squared  block  was  reduced  to  planes  below  which 
the  mouldings  were  sunk.  Sometimes  the 
basis  was  rectangular  ; sometimes  it  was 
a broad  splay.  In  all,  the  light  and  shade 
were  obtained  by  deepening  down  from  the 
surface,  hollow  being  added  to  moulding,  and 
moulding  to  hollow,  until  the  desired  richness  of 
effect  was  produced.  Elaborate  and  complex 
work  was  of  necessity  costly,  and  work  which 
could  not  be  costly  must  be  plain.  One 

invariable  universal  system  of  intaglio  governed 
all  architectural  expression  in  the  past. 
The  first  thing  which  an  architect,  dealing 
with  terra-cotta,  realised  was  that  the  above 
methods  were  inapplicable,  and  the  above  restric- 
tions were  almost  entirely  removed  ; in  fact,  the 
architect  was  practically  free  from  what  the  sur- 
veyors called  “ labours.”  The  clay  did  not  reach 
the  workmen  in  square  blocks,  but  in  amorphous 
lumps,  and  would  readily  take  any  desired  form,  and 
one  form  as  easily  as  another.  Stone  and  marble, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  costly  to  win  and  to 
transport.  They  were  more  or  less  refractory 
under  the  chisel,  and  they  could  not  be  elaborated 
beyond  a certain  point  without  impairing  their 
durability.  But  with  the  tempered  clay, — the 
good-tempered  clay, — all  that  was  changed  ; it 
was  easy  to  manipulate,  the  surplus  could  be 
re-used,  so  that  there  was  no  waste,  and  it  made 
little  difference  in  point  of  cost  whether  a designer 
confined  himself  to  the  simple  chamfer,  or  in- 
dulged in  series  upon  series  of  mouldings.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  delicacy  and  complexity  of 
detail  attainable  ; and  it  could,  in  theory  at  least, 
and  practice  was  last  overtaking  theory, — be 
hardened  by  fire  to  imperishability.  In  colour  there 
was  a wide  range,  from  leaden  grey,  through  dull 
reds,  and  golden  brow-n  to  buff.  How  could 
these  seveval  qualities  be  turned  best  to  account  ? 
It  w'as  impossible  to  forecast  the  direction 
which  the  study  of  terra-cotta  as  a medium  of 
architectural  expression  would  ultimately  take. 
The  yielding  clay  was  open  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  many  minds.  It  might  be  that  some 
development  of  Romanesque — a style  which  the 
American  architects  had  found  elastic  enough  to 
cover  many  modern  requirements — would  provide 
the  most  suitable  basis,  or  it  might  be  that  the 
free  and  picturesque  handling  of  our  early 
Renaissance,  before  it  quite  broke  with  the  Gothic 
spirit,  would  supply  the  desired  motif  In  any 
case,  the  limited  size  of  the  blocks  procurable 
seemed  to  point  to  some  style  in  harmony 
with  our  native  art,  which  was  essentially 
an  architecture  of  small  pieces.  Was  it  too 
much  to  hope  for  the  resuscitation  and  evolu- 
tion of  our  native  and  indigenous  archi- 
tecture, from  the  point  in  its  career  which 
gave  the  first  hint  of  its  decadence — when  the 
first  importation  of  a foreign  influence  checked, 
convulsed,  and  then  destroyed  it  ? That  period 
coincided  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The 
art  of  that  period  was  tending  towards  a kind 
ot  design  perfectly  suited  to  the  use  of  terra- 
cotta. The  rule  which  had  hitherto  determined 


all  architectural  expression  was  relaxed,  and  even 
reversed.  In  the  blank  tracery,  the  wall-panelling,| 
the  heraldry  and  heraldic  badges,  and  in  the1 
ornamental  scheme  at  large,  it  was  the  field  which' 
was  worked  down  and  reduced,  a proceeding! 
which  was  wasteful  and  irrational  in  stone,  but' 
which  gave  the  clue  to  the  absolutely  proper  treat-! 
ment  for  clay.  It  was  possible,  in  fact,  to  get  by: 
the  use  of  terra-cotta  a sort  of  gesso  work  in  a 
far  more  pliant  and  accommodating  medium.  The 
kindly  clay  was  responsive  to  the  artist’s  lightest1 
touch,  suave,  facile  in  the  working  and  tenacious  in' 
its  grasp  of  the  life  with  which  the  artist’s  skill 
endowed  it.  Had  not  the  possibilities  of  the' 
older  art,  when  confined  to  the  traditional 
materials,  been  played  out?  And  did  the  new 
material  place  in  our  hands  opportunities  for  new 
and  legitimate  forms  of  expression  ? He  had! 
sketched  the  direction  in  which  he  thought  such  aJ 
result  might  be  sought.  If  the  idea  was- worthy’ 
of  serious  pursuit  it  was  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  to  whom  we  must  look  for  its 
realisation,  whose  freedom  in  design  had  not  been 
hampered  by  the  prejudices  which  cramped  the 
youth  of  their  seniors,  and  whose  artistic  education 
is  so  much  more  liberal,  systematic,  and  complete. ; 

Mr.  S.  II.  Leech  read  a second  paper  on  the 
subject,  which  treated  in  great  detail  of  the 
technical  minutice  of  the  manufacture  of  the- 
material,  from  the  selection  of  the  clay  to  thei 
firing.  The  different  varieties  of  clay  suited  to- 
certain  work,  the  mode  of  its  manipulation,  the' 
various  methods  of  burning  for  the  production  of' 
certain  effects  of  colour,  and  other  highly  technical 
details,  were  described  and  discussed,  and  in 
conclusion  Mr.  Leech  referred  to  some  new 
developments  of  cellular  terra  - cotta  con-' 
struction  recently  perfected  by  Messrs.  Doulton.j 
These  were  illustrated  by  large  diagrams^ 
exhibited  in  the  meeting  - room.  Messrs.) 
Doulton  also  exhibited  a large  and  representative, 
collection  of  specimens  of  terra-cotta  work,  show-1 
ing  very  clearly  the  wide  capabilities  of  the  mate- 
rial, whether  regarded  from^the  point  of  view  of 
the  size  of  blocks,  the  texture  of  surface,  or  the 
range  of  colour.  We  should  have  devoted  more 
space  to  Mr.  Leech’s  paper,  but  it  was  so  full  of 
technical  details,  and  was  so  rapidly  read,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  take  a reliable  shorthand  note- 
of  it, — for  of  neither  of  the  three  papers  read 
were  any  copies  or  abstracts  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Press,  as  is  usual. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  read  a third  paper.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  and  Mr.  Leech,  having 
treated  of  terra-cotta  from  their  own  particular-: 
points  of  view,  he  proposed  now  to  treat  of  the 
disadvantages  and  abuses  of  the  material.  But  ! 
he  felt  that  the  disadvantages  of  terra-cotta  had 
been  so  often  made  apparent,  and  that  its; 
capabilities  had  been  so  often  abused,  that  words 
from  him  were  almost  superfluous.  He  simply 
proposed  to  take  that  much  misused  material : 
as  he  found  it  staring  him  in  the  face, 
in  all  its  vulgar  ostentation.  He  had  never  • 
used  the  stuff  himself,  and  he  trusted 
that  Fate  would  never  deal  so  hardly  with, 
him  as  to  cut  him  off  from  the  use  of  honest : 
building  materials,  and  so  send  him  to  the- 
crockery  merchant  in  despair.  Holding  the  views-' 
he  did  he  felt  that  if  he  was  to  treat  his  subject : 
honestly  he  should  inevitably  run  the  risk  of 
bringing  about  his  ears  a host  of  terra-cotta.; 
hornets.  However,  undeterred  by  that  con-  ■ 

sideration,  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  make  1 
out  a tolerable  case  against  the  use  of  terra-cotta... 
He  held  that  terra-cotta  (of  course  as  generally  I 
used  only)  was  nothing  but  a miserable  mockery,, 
composed  of  mimic  masonry  ; that  it  had  neither  , 
constructional,  artistic,  or  businesslike  advan- 
tages to  recommend  it ; and  that  it  was,  1 
therefore,  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  architect.  Was  he  right  in  saying  that  . 
terra-cotta  had  no  constructional  advantages-; 
over  other  and  more  natural  materials.  He 
thought  so.  In  the  first  place,  the  usual  1 
terra-cotta  block  had  practically  no  weight-  1 
carrying  power,  as  it  was  simply  a hollow  cube,  ) 
with  one  side  open  like  a biscuit  tin  with  the  lid 
off'.  In  order  to  make  it  do  its  work  it  was 
stuffed  with  cement  concrete,  and  it  was  that 
stuffing  which  really  did  the  work.  Why  not  ■ 
trust  to  the  cement  concrete  alone,  which,  he  I 
believed,  could  be  treated  as  terra-cotta  was?" : 
Instead  of  that  a brittle  material  was  introduced,  1 
and  we  had  a wall  composed  of  three  materials  of 
unequal  character : terra-cotta,  concrete,  and 
brick  backing.  In  principle,  he  maintained  that 
that  was  bad  construction.  Even  though  in 
practice  the  difficulties  could  be  so  far  got  over  as 
to  make  a building  stand,  the  result  was  no  credit  I 
to  the  architect,  who  relied  upon  the  manufacturer  1 
and  the  builder  to  get  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  1 
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There  was,  no  doubt,  great  skill  shown  in  the 
manufacture  of  terra-cotta,  but  if  the  manu- 
t facturers  were  not  so  clever,  the  architect  would 
: be  forced  into  treating  the  material  more 
reasonably,  and  we  should  get  better  results. 
We  suffered  all  round  from  misdirected  dexterity  j 
of  production,  combined  with  poverty  of  design. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  cellular  system  of 
l constructing  terra-cotta  blocks  proved  to  be  a 
| reliable  one,  for  he  thought  that  in  case  of  fire 
i they  would  burst.  The  manufacturer  also  seemed 
generally  to  place  the  cells  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  supporting  weight;  viz.,  horizontally  instead 
of  vertically,  and  he  (the  speaker)  was  not 
quite  satisfied  that  the  ends  of  the  cells  of  these 
blocks  were  always  perfectly  closed  up.  By 
testing,  it  had  been  found  that  this  form 
of  terra  - cotta  would  not  stand  as  much 
weight  as  good  brick-work,  and  therefore 
only  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  good  Port- 
land stone.  Terra-cotta  being  very  hard,  and  to 
a great  extent  non-porous,  and  consequently  non- 
i absorbent,  neither  mortar  nor  cement  would 
adhere  properly  to  it,  and  anyone  who  wanted  to 
test  this  principle  for  himself  might  do  so  by  trying 
to  fasten  two  pieces  of  glass  together  with  Port- 
and  cement.  Another  objection  to  terra-cotta 
was  that  after  waiting  several  weeks  for  it,  when 
it  arrived  on  the  works  it  was  often  found  to  be 
only  half  baked  ; but  the  joy  of  getting  it  was  so 
great  that  it  was  apt  to  warp  the  judgment,  and 
lead  the  architect  into  using  it  when  his  better 
judgment  would  say,  “ reject  it  as  unfit  for  use,” 
as  he  understood  was  the  case  with  about  10  per 
cent,  of  it.  It  was  often  said  that  terra-cotta 
was  everlasting  wear.  If  that  were  so,  he  could 
only  say  he  was  sorry  for  it ; but  it  was 
not  so,  as  anyone  could  judge  for  himself. 
During  the  last  few  days  he  had  examined 
several  terra-cotta  buildings  in  London,  and  those 
which  had  been  erected  for  anything  like  ten 
years  showed  signs  of  crushing.  He  might 
mention  as  examples  the  Science  Schools,  South 
Kensington ; the  Natural  History  Museum ; Albert 
1 Hall ; St.  Paul’s  School,  Hammersmith  ; New 
| Court,  Carey-street ; the  Constitutional  Club  ; and 
i strange  to  say,  the  work  in  front  of  Messrs. 
(Doulton’s  own  office  door  at  Lambeth.  He  had 
) been  told  by  a friend  that  he  would  never  advo- 
cate the  use  of  concrete  constructionally  ex- 
cept as  a casing  for  the  ironwork  of  shop- 
| fronts,  &c.,  for  which  use  of  it  there  was  perhaps 
(something  to  be  said,  although,  as  long  as  we 
could  get  such  good  shop  fronts  as  that  lately 

I erected  by  the  Orient  Company  in  Cockspur- 
street,  he  (the  lecturer)  could  only  say,  “ Save  us 
from  spurious  imitations  ! ” He  maintained  that 
to  conceal  iron  construction  inside  a make-belief 
stone  design  was  most  reprehensible.  If  terra- 
cotta was  a proper  material  to  employ  construc- 
tionally, it  would  have  been  more  largely  used, 
i Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  engineers  making  use  of 
it?  He  certainly  knew  of  one  use  for  it,  viz.,  in 
damp  - courses,  where  it  answered  its  purpose 
tolerably  well,  although  it  looked  extremely 
ugly.  There  was  a church  approaching  compa- 
ction not  100  miles  from  Soho-square,  in 

i which  terra-cotta  was  used  both  internally  and 
externally,  and  in  which,  he  ventured  to  think, 
itthere  were  the  usual  mistakes  in  treatment.  The 
■nave  and  aisles  were  all  of  forms  and  lines  suited 
(;only  to  stone  work.  When  he  visited  the  building 
: he  asked  whether  the  terra-cotta  piers  and  arches 
1 1 really  carried  the  walls  and  roofabove.  “Oh,  dear, 
,no,  sir,”  said  his  informant,  “ there  is  a solid  iron 
Ijstanchion  inside  each  of  the  piers,  and  a girder 
ciover  the  arches  ; they  take  all  the  weight.”  The 
Jjsectional  area  of  these  piers  was,  he  found  by 
i! measurement,  3 super,  ft.  Now,  a manufac- 
turer had  told  him  that  terra-cotta  would  carry 
J 70  tons  per  foot  super.  If  that  were  so,  each  of 
*: these  piers  ought  to  carry  210  tons,  or  rather 
I more  than  ten  times  the  real  load,  he  should 
1 think.  Evidently  architects  and  manufacturers 
!,  did  not  agree  as  to  the  strength  and  reliability  of 
n terra-cotta  in  construction.  All  terra-cotta  build- 
z;ings  that  he  knew  of  in  this  country,  or  on  the 
ai  Continent,  were  designed  and  executed  on  quite 
i:  different  lines  from  those  employed  by  modern 
'tlbuilders  in  the  material.  All  constructional  blocks 
were  small  and  solid,  and  were,  strictly  speaking, 
brickwork,  and  not  what  we  called  terra-cotta  at 
all.  Coming  to  the  second  head  of  his  subject, 
was  he  right  in  saying  that  terra-cotta  had  no 
aj  artistic  advantages?  He  thought  so;  at  any 
•J  rate,  he  could  not  see  any  ; possibly  that  was  his 
: fault.  To  him  there  was  a most  distinct  and  well- 

I defined  difference  between  architecture  and 
ornament,  proportion  and  mere  prettiness,  good 
building  and  showy  vulgarity.  To  him,  a great 
ideal  of  terra-cotta  looked  about  as  lifeless  as  the 
/cheek  of  a dead  Chinaman.  The  Albemarle 


Hotel  was  a building  in  which  much  care  had 
been  taken  tojobtain  a good  effect,  but  the  result, 
to  his  mind,  was  not  satisfactory,  and  in  that 
respect  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak 
of  some  terra-cotta  buildings  which  he  knew. 
By  the  use  of  stone  or  marble  there  was  a chance 
of  getting  dignified,  and  at  times  even  noble 
effects ; but  in  terra-cotta  all  restraint,  reserve, 
and  reticence  seemed  to  be  removed,  and  sensu- 
ality took  their  place.  Let  them  imagine,  if 
they  could,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  built  in  terra- 
cotta, or  Westminster  Abbey  ! Would  either  of 
them  look  better  for  being  erected, — he  would 
not  say  constructed, — of  a rich  plum-coloured 
terra-cotta  ? He  might  be  told  that  they  would  look 
cleaner  than  in  stone.  Granted,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  they  would,  but  they  would  look 
cleaner  still  if  erected  in  white-glazed  bricks. 
The  effect  of  a terra-cotta  building,  however, 
was,  to  his  mind  at  least,  always  mechanical  and 
dreary.  Spontaneity  and  freshness  seemed  to  be 
impossible  with  such  a material,  which  never 
even  weathered,  blended,  or  toned  harmoniously. 
Let  them  compare  the  Law  Courts  with  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  quite  apart  from  the 
design,  of  course.  In  one  case  quite  a picturesque 
effect  was  coming  over  the  building,  while  in  the 
other  the  material  was  as  uninteresting  and  as 
unsympathetic  as  when  it  was  put  up,  or  even  more 
so.  How  was  it  that  Mr.  Bodley,  Mr.  Philip  Webb, 
and  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  had  never  used  terra-cotta, 
or  if  they  had,  had  taken  it  up  only  to  drop  it  ? 
If  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  had  hesitated  to  take  up  the 
material,  how  much  more  should  they  hesitate  to 
adopt  it  ? That  some  men  in  the  profession  had 
used  it,  and  did  so  constantly,  with  more  or  less 
effect  was  a matter  of  notoriety.  If  mere  pretty 
building  were  their  only  aim,  he  could  under- 
stand it,  but  to  put  up  large  mock  masonry 
buildings,  constructed,  apparently,  entirely  of 
terra-cotta  was  to  his  mind  little  short  of  criminal. 
The  design  of  such  buildings  appeared  to  him  to 
be  entire  violations  of  those  principles  which  they 
were  taught  to  respect  as  students.  The  bad 
effect  of  these  buildings  upon  the  profession  and 
the  public  at  large  was,  he  feared,  retarding  archi- 
tectural progress,  and  was  much  to  be  regretted. 
He  had  been  told  that  the  old  Italian  terra-cotta 
buildings  would  have  lost  much  of  their  charm  if 
they  had  been  erected  in  any  other  materials  ; 
but  the  real  charm  of  the  Italian  terra-cotta 
buildings  was  that  they  were  indigenous,  and  the 
natural  outcome  of  local  circumstances.  The 
architects  of  old  made  the  best  of  the  materials  on 
hand ; they  never  abandoned  stone  for  the 
sake  of  such  an  inferior  building  material  as  terra- 
cotta. We  were  now  beginning  to  learn  that 
there  was  a proper  and  legitimate  treatment  of 
cast  iron,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  some  men 
would  arise  amongst  us  to  show  us  what  terra- 
cotta was  really  capable  of  as  a material  used 
architecturally.  We  now  looked  with  righteous 
horror  on  the  cement-covered  churches  of  a past 
generation ; how  long  would  it  be  before  our 
children  arose  in  their  turn  against  the  earthen- 
ware erections  of  the  present  day?  Thirdly,  as 
to  the  business-like  qualities  of  terra-cotta,  it  was 
a material  which  was  miserably  unbusiness-like. 
Putting  on  one  side  the  trouble  of  drawings  made 
extra-large  full  size  for  details,  which  might  or 
might  not  allow  for  the  exact  amount  of  shrinkage 
of  the  work  in  burning,  and  which  often  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  drawings,  and  conse- 
quently doubled  the  chances  of  mistake^  he 
would  come  to  the  question  of  cost.  How  did  that 
stand  this  test  ? For  his  own  part,  he  thought  terra- 
cotta was  dear  at  any  price,  but  he  believed  that  a 
well-designed buildingof  adignified  character  could 
be  erected  quite  as  cheaply  in  Portland  stone  as  in 
terra-cotta.  Why,  then,  use  earthenware  ? He 
was  not  going  to  say  that  all  terra-cotta  buildings, 
with  all  their  pretty  prettinesses,  could  be  erected 
for  the  same  price  in  Portland  stone.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  he  would  take  the  Banquetting 
House  in  Whitehall  as  a Portland  stone  building, 
and  the  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  as  an  example  of  a terra-cotta  building. 
He  knew  of  two  important  buildings  in  London 
in  which  the  average  price  of  Portland  stone  was 
6s.  6d.  per  foot  cube  fixed,  and  he  had  very 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  terra-cotta 
of  the  Constitutional  Club  cost— or  at  any  rate 
would  cost  to-day — quite  7s.  * per  foot  all 


* Mr.  Stokes  writes  to  us  in  reference  to  this  point : “ In 
order  to  show  how  I arrived  at  this  figure,  I had  better 
perhaps  give  an  extract  from  a letter  which  I received  from 
a terra-cotta  manufacturer  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
work  at  the  Constitutional  Club.  He  wrote  me  on 
February  20:  ‘The  approximate  price  per  foot  cube  for 
terra-cotta  work  like  the  Constitutional  Club  would  be 
>;s.  6d-  to  5s.  9d.  per  foot  cube  delivered  at  a railway  station 
in  London.  I don’t  undertake  the  filling  and  fixing,  and 
therefore  regret  I could  not  tell  you  what  it  would  cost. 
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round,  fixed.  Which  was  the  building  for 
their  money?  To  take,  as  another  example,, 
the  new  building  erected  for  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  in  London,  than  which 
few  better  buildings  had  been  erected  during  the- 
present  century.  It  was  a Portland  stone  build- 
ing, and  the  stone  had  cost  7s.  per  foot  cube.  H& 
defied  anyone  to  put  up  a building  in  terra- 
cotta which  could  hold  a candle  to  it.  The 
price  of  terra-cotta  had  to  be  considered  rather 
carefully,  as  there  were  several  points  to  be 
taken  into  account.  First  there  was  the  iron- 
founder’s  bill ; next  there  was  the  manufacturer’s 
bill ; then  there  was  the  cost  of  filling  blocks  with 
concrete  and  fixing  ; then  there  was  an  extra  10s. 
per  rod  for  the  brickwork,  onjthe  ground  of  allow 
ing  for  fiddlingabout.  Add  to  these  the  extra  cost  or 
supervision  involved,  and  the  unavoidable  delays 
which  occurred  through  the  use  of  terra-cotta. 
Taking  all  these  and  other  expenses  into 
account,  and  he  should  be  surprised  if  in 
most  cases  the  result  did  not  come  out 
higher  than  the  cost  of  Portland  stone.  The 
result  of  using  terra-cotta  was  often  to  delay 
the  completion  of  the  building,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  architect  and  to  the  great  loss  of  the  client. 
All  these  points  went  to  prove  that  as  a business- 
like material  to  use  terra-cotta  was  a delusion. 
It  was  very  hard  to  get  it  up  to  time  ; and  when, 
it  was  obtained  it  was  very  hard  to  fit  and  fix.  It 
was  not  cheap,  or  at  any  rate  not  any  cheaper  than 
a very  much  better,  stronger,  and  more  durable 
material.  It  was  good  neither  constructionally  nor 
artistically,  nor  from  a business-like  point  of  view, 
and  it  was  as  bad  theoretically  as  it  was 
practically.  He  had  consulted  architects  who 
would  not  use  it  constructionally,  and  he  had 
been  told  by  others  that  they  had  used  it  twenty 
years  ago,  but  had  not  used  it  since.  Builders 
disliked  it ; one  to  whom  he  had  spoken  on  the 
subject  said  he  could  not  “find  words  to  fit 
it  ” ; a clerk  of  works  had  characterised  it 
as  a “ pest,  not  fit  to  be  used  in  a respect- 
able building,”  and  an  architect  well  known 
to  fame  had  called  it  “filthy,  degraded  stuff.” 
In  conclusion,  he  would  advise  those  who  were 
thinking  of  using  terra-cotta  to  adopt  the  advice 
of  Punch  to  persons  about  to  marry,  viz.  : 
“Don't.”  At  any  rate,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
use  it,  let  them  try  to  grasp  the  limitations  of 
the  material,  which  might,  after  all,  be  more 
suited  to  sculptors  than  to  architects.  Some 
of  our  leading  and  most  eminent  architects, 
had  used  and  were  using  the  material,  and  should 
by  now  have  become  masters  of  it.  If  we  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  we  must  therefore 
either  blame  the  material  or  the  men.  He  main- 
tained that  if  they  wanted  to  produce  architecture 
they  must  use  a material  ill  which  it  was  possible 
to  express  fine  ideas  on  a fine  scale.  He  did 
not  wish  it  supposed  that  he  wished  to  contend 
that  terra-cotta  should  not  be  used  at  all,  he  did 
not  go  quite  as  far  as  that  ; but  he  contended  that 
it  was  at  any  rate  quite  unsuitable  for  large  public 
buildings  like  South  Kensington  Museum,  for 
example.  Terra-cotta  had  led  some  men  so  far 
astray  that  even  when  they  worked  in  stone  they 
thought  in  terra-cotta,  and  the  result  was  often  to 
make  their  stone  buildings  look  as  if  they  too  had 
been  burnt  and  had  shrunk  in  the  operation.  Layer 
Marney  Towers,  in  Essex,  East  Barsham  and  Ox- 
burgh  Halls,  in  Norfolk,  and  much  of  the  work 
in  the  North  of  Italy,  Holland,  and  Belgium  ex- 
hibited the  true  treatment  for  terra-cotta,  and 
not  the  buildings  of  Shaftesbury-avenue,  Charing- 
cross-road,  Kensington,  or  Hammersmith.  He 
had  only  become  a specialist  on  the  subject  during 
the  last  fortnight,  but  he  had  during  that  short 
time,  as  well  as  before,  seen  it  made,  used, 
and  fail  ; he  therefore  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  as  to  the  advantages  of  building  in  terra- 
cotta, “There  are  none.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Keeper  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museupi,  being 
called  upon  by  the  President,  referred  to  a few 
small  specimens  of  ancient  Greek  terra-cotta, 
which  he  exhibited.  They  dated  from  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  were  found 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Greek  colony  at  Civita 
Lavinia,  near  Rome,  during  some  excavations 
carried  out  by  Lord  Savile.  They  were  of  the 
nature  of  slabs  or  tiles,  and  one  specimen  had 
moulded  ornamentation  on  one  face,  while  the. 
other  still  preserved  traces  of  colour  decoration.. 

( Continued  on  page  1] 4.) 


Of  course,  the  above  price  is  not  inclusive  of  any  enriched 
modelling.’  The  price  given  me  being  1 at  a railway 
station,’  1 added  what  1 thought  proper  for  carnage,  tilling 
and  fixing,  &c.,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  approximate  sum 
of  7s.  per  foot  cube  given  above.— L.  S.” 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  DRAWINGS. 

HOUGH  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
g|£g  for  most  of  our  readers,  we  may  here 
formally  repeat  the  offer  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  for  several  years 
back,  to  take  charge  of  and  forward  to  the  Royal 
Academy  any  drawings  intended  for  the  Architec- 
tural Room,  and  whicli  the  owners  are  willing  that 
we  should  photograph  for  illustration  in  the 
Builder.  Drawings  so  illustrated,  if  accepted  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  will  have  as  usual  a double 
publication  ; in  our  ordinary  issue,  and  in  our 
; -annual  Album  of  Royal  Academy  drawings,  a 
copy  of  which  is  presented  to  every  contributor  of 
a drawing. 


CHESTER  CATHEDRAL.* 

The  present  see  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIH-who  created  it  in  1541,  and  converted  the 
Church  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  St 
Werburgh,  founded  by  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of 
Chester,  in  1095,  into  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Diocese.  It  is  still  a building  of  considerable 
■interest,  although  at  first  glance  the  feeling  is 
distinctly  one  of  disappointment.  The  red  sand- 
stone of  which  it  was  built  weathered  badly,  and 
m the  fifteenth  century  this  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  a good  deal  of  the  recasing  that  was 
done.  In  the  present  century  the  process  has, 
from  necessity,  been  repeated  to  a very  large 
extent ; the  restored  parts  being,  however,  in 
Runcorn  stone,  and  more  durable  than  the  ancient 
material,  and  this  gives  to  the  exterior  of  the 
cathedral  that  modern  appearance  which  is 
perhaps,  more  noticeable  on  the  side  from  which 
it  is  generally  approached— the  south— than  any 
\ither.  \\  hat  the  state  of  the  building  was  before 
the  restoration,  which  began  in  1S44,  under  the 
late  Dean  Anson,  can  be  gathered  from  engraving 
and  photographs  of  the  period,  and  it  will 
vie  seen  by  them  that  almost  every  particle 
of  detail  had  been  destroyed,  or  had  so 
crumbled  away  as  to  require  rebuilding.  It 
is,  nevertheless  a building  that  contains  much 
that  is  highly  valuable,  and  the  monastic  buildings 
which  are  grouped  round  the  cloister  on,  the  north 

EngSda^dWal«f  JJ“Ktra,ion?  of  *he  Cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  January  a 

9f‘ u.  A llst  of  t,105e  already  illustrated,  with  particulars 
-of  future  arrangements,  will  be  found  on  page  i8J 


a very  pcucci  cunumon,  ana  ranx, 
next  to  Canterbury  and  Durham,  with  the  best  of 
our  examples  of  conventual  buildings  attached  to 
what  is  now  a cathedral  establishment. 

The  church  itself  consists  of  a nave  of  six  bays 
with  aisles,  the  bases  of  two  west  towers  and  a 
south  porch,  transepts  with  a central  tower,  and 
a choir  and  presbytery  of  five  bays  with  aisles, 
beyond  which  extends  a Lady  Chapel  of  three 
bays,  with  a side  chapel  on  its  north  side,  with 
which  formerly  corresponded  a similar  chapel  on 
the  south,  now,  however,  destroyed.  The 
most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  plan  is  the 
unusual  size  and  importance  of  the  south  transept, 
which  is  of  five  bays  with  side  aisles,  and  equals 
in  length  that  of  the  choir  and  presbytery.  It  was 
formerly  partitioned  off  from  the  cathedral  at  the 
first  bay  south  of  the  central  tower,  and  was  used 
as  the  parish  church  of  St.  Oswald.  It  has  now 
been  again  opened  to  the  cathedral. 

Chester  Cathedral,  although  from  ex- 
ternal appearances  a building  of  late  date, 
retains  a considerable  portion  of  the  Norman 
church— enough,  indeed,  to  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain with  a degree  of  certainty  its  form  and 
extent.  The  present  remains  of  Norman  date 
consist  of  the  base  of  the  north-west  tower  and 
its  ftfehes  into  the  church,  the  whole  of  the  north 
aisle  wall  of  the  nave,  the  north  transept,  and  the 
core  of  the  piers  of  the  central  tower.  East- 
ward we  have  still  visible  in  the  first  bay  of  the 
arcade  on  the  north  the  bases  of  two  of  the 
Norman  columns  of  the  choir  of  rather  over 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  further  eastward  in  the 
last  bay  but  one  of  the  presbytery  aisles  are  the 
positions,  marked  by  stones  inserted  in  the 
pavement,  of  the  two  apses  which  terminated  the 
aisles.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hussey,  who  was  then  archi- 
tect of  the  restoration,  discovered  the  columns 
of  the  great  central  apse,  and  he  described 
them  in  a short  paper  illustrated  by  a ground 
plan,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Arclueo- 
logual  Journal , from  which  we  have  taken 
the  indications  of  this  portion  of  the  church 
sh°.w"  m the  ground  plan  now  published,  and 
which  are  of  course  now  under  the  pavement 
and  therefore  invisible.  Two  very  interesting 
fragments  are  still  in  place  however.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  arcade  of  the  presbytery 
is  a piece  of  Norman  walling  with  the  remains  of 
two  small  columns  undoubtedly,  from  its  position 
the  remains  of  the  arch  at  the  springing  of  the 
small  apse.  Again,  on  the  exterior  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  presbytery  the  springing  of  the 
southern  apse  has  been  disclosed,  with  a small 
IS orman  pilaster  buttress,  still  showing.  These 
remains,  with  the  existing  outer  wall  of  the  nave 


prove  that  the  width  of  the  Norman  church  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  present  one.  There 
were  apsidal  chapels  on  the  east  sides  of  the 
transepts.  The  arch  can  be  still  seen  in  the 
north  transept  wall,  and  the  springing  of  the  apse  1 
is  still  visible  in  the  pavement  near  the  entrance 
from  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  to  the  small 
Transitional  chapel  of  two  bays  which  has  re- 
placed the  earlier  one,  and  which  is  the  only 
example  of  this  period  in  the  church. 

The  work  of  the  Early  English  period  is  con-  I 
fined  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  church.  It 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  rebuilt  at  this  time, 
the  presbytery  being  lengthened  two  bays,  and 
having  a lady  chapel  thrown  out  eastward.  The 
aisle  terminations  were  again  apsidal  in  form,  ■] 
semi-octagonal  on  plan,  and  the  remains  of  this 
are  clearly  visible  just  east  of  the  large  square  • 
turret  on  the  north  side.  The  south  end  has  been  \ 
restored  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  on  the  old  \ 
lines.  The  Early  English  presbytery  terminated 
in  a massive  wall  pierced  by  a deeply-moulded  1 
arch  below,  and  this  wall  and  the  first  two  bays  l 
westward  of  it  on  the  north  side  appear  to  be  the  1 
earliest  portion  of  the  work,  the  corresponding  : 
bays  on  the  south  being  of  slightly  coarser  t 
detail.  The  remaining  three  bays  are  distinctly  j 
later  still,  and  the  columns  are  of  an  altogether  j 
different  section,  and  approaching  more  towards  j 
the  Decorated  style.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  I 
that  the  whole  of  the  choir  and  presbytery  has, — 
as  far  as  its  fittings  are  concerned, — been  shifted  q 
considerably  eastward.  The  stalls  and  choir  I 
proper  were  under  the  central  tower,  and  the 
high  altar  was  one  bay  further  west  than  at  pre-  | 
sent.  This  admitted  of  a procession  path  or  1 
ambulatory  round  the  east  end  behind  the  reredos,  I 
and  gave  space  for  the  shrine  of  St.  Werburgh  j 
which  stood  in  this  bay,  in  all  probability  in  a . 
corresponding  position  to  those  of  St.  Albans  I 
and  Westminster. 

The  Decorated  work  in  the  church  was  more  | 
extensive.  A good  deal  of  the  window  tracery  in  I 
the  choir  aisles  was  remodelled,  and  the  whole  of  : 
the  arcading  and  aisles  of  the  south  transept  and  . 
the  greater  part  of  the  nave  are  of  this  period,  if 
There  was  not  in  its  design  any  unusual  feature.  •, 
The  window  tracery  was  of  flowing  design,  and  . 
the  piers  were  clusters  of  eight  columns  arranged  . 
round  a central  pier  of  square  form  set  diagonally.  | 
Preparations  were  made  for  vaulting,  but  the  : 
transept  and  its  western  aisle  were  never  com-  ■ 
pleted,  the  aisles  of  the  nave  were  carried  out  in  1 
Perpendicular  times,  and  the  nave  itself  is  covered  I 
by  modern  vaulting.  The  east  aisle  of  the  : 
transept  was  also  vaulted  at  the  time  of  the  : 
restorations.  The  clearstory  of  both  nave  • 
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and  transept  are  Perpendicular.  To  this 
last  period  belongs  the  west  front,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  columns  of  the  north  nave 
arcade  have  been  rebuilt  by  and  bear  the  initials 
of  Abbot  Simon  Ripley,  who,  with  his  successor, 
John  Birchenshaw,  made  considerable  alterations 
to  the  fabric  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  (1493— 1537)-  The  casing  of 
the  tower  arches  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower 
itself  were  probably  included  in  these  works.  The 
tower,  however,  was  practically  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  during  his  restoration,  which  began 
in  1868.  Of  the  other  portions  of  the  fabric  of 
the  Perpendicular  period  those  not  already 
mentioned  are  the  base  of  the  south-west  tower, 
now  used  as  a Consistory  Court,  and  the  chapels 
flanking  the  Lady  Chapel.  Of  these  latter  only  the 
north  chapel  remains.  The  other  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  that  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
against  which  it  abutted  rebuilt,  as  was  also  the 
east  end. 


Chester  is  not  rich  in  monuments,  the  only  one 
remaining  being  a tomb  of  late  date,  and  two 
early  slabs  under  canopies  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
presbytery.  It,  however,  fortunately  has  preserved 
a considerable  portion  of  the  shrine  of  St. 


Werburgh,  which,  after  serving  as  a bishop:s 
throne,  now  stands  under  the  arch  at  the  east  end 
of  the  presbytery,  being  in  as  near  a position  to 
that  which  it  occupied  originally  as  the  altered 
position  of  the  sanctuary  would  allow.  It  is 
altogether  about  14  ft.  in  height,  and  consists  of 
two  portions.  The  lower  half  is  solid,  being 
pierced  at  the  sides  by  two  recesses,  and  at  each 
end  by  a corresponding  one.  At  the  angles  are 
buttresses,  which  are  plain  below  but  pannelled 
above,  and  terminate  in  canopied  arches  with 
figures.  The  sides  of  the  upper  portion  are 
divided  into  two  bays,  with  open  tracery  enclosed 
by  arches  and  crocketted  gables.  Over  all  is  an 
open  cornice  and  cresting.  In  plan  the  shrine  is 
oblong,  measuring,  exclusive  of  the  buttresses, 
5 ft.  7 in.  in  length,  and  3 ft.  3 in.  in  breadth.  It 
has  been  raised  on  one  step.  The  whole  is  of  Late 
Decorated  date,  and  is  an  interesting  example  for 
comparison  with  the  other  shrines  in  the  country, 
which  differ  from  it  considerably  in  proportion, 
and  lack  the  dignity  which  is  given  to  the  Chester 
shrine  by  its  great  height.  We  give  a view  of 
this  shrine  as  it  stands  at  present,  the  missing 
portions  being  made  up  with  modern  masonry 
! left  in  the  block.  Some  of  the  missing  fragments 
| are,  we  understand,  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chester. 

I The  choir  stalls  are,  to  a great  extent, 
ancient,  of  Perpendicular  date,  and  exhibit 
I many  beauties  in  the  carving  of  their  canopies 
and  the  grotesques  and  figure  subjects  of  the 
( misereres  and  stall  ends.  All  the  other 
j fittings  are  modern.  The  organ  now  stands 
I on  a loft  erected  under  the  north  arch  of  the 
j central  tower,  and  is  not  happy  in  design.  The 
I modern  monuments  are  also  more  remarkable  for 
j their  incongruity  than  for  their  beauty,  and 
nothing  could  well  be  less  satisfactory  than  the 
clumsy  monument  erected  to  Bishop  Pearson,  who 
died  1 686,  which  fills  up  a large  amount  of  the 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  north  transept. 

Two  doors  in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  lead 
to  the  cloisters,  that  at  the  east  end  being  Norman, 
that  at  the  west  end  a Perpendicular  insertion. 


The  cloisters  themselves  are  of  Late  Perpendicular 
date  (the  South  Walk  has  been  rebuilt  on  the 
old  lines),  but  round  them  on  the  north-west  and 
east  sides  are  grouped  a highly  interesting  series 
of  early  monastic  buildings.  On  the  east  side  is 
the  chapter-house,  approached  through  a ves- 
tibule, and  beyond  it,  separated  from  it  by  a 
slype  or  passage  which  led  to  the  infirmary,  a 
vaulted  room  of  three  bays  running  north  and 
south.  The  north  side  of  the  cloister  is  entirely 
occupied  by  the  frater,  while  against  the  west 
walk  is  a building  of  Norman  date,  occupying  the 
whole  length  of  this  side  of  the  cloister,  with  the 
exception  of  a passage  next  the  church,  which 
communicated  with  the  buildings  which  extended 
west  of  the  church. 

The  whole  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cloister  on 
the  north  and  east  is  Early  English,  and  the 
buildings  on  those  sides  are  of  the  same  date,  the 
only  exceptions  being  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions which  were  made  to  the  frater  in  Per- 
pendicular times. 

The  chapter-house  is  a very  fine  room,  50  ft. 
in  length  and  27  ft.  in  width,  vaulted,  and 
lighted  by  lancets  in  triplets  at  the  sides, 
and  a group  of  five  at  the  east-end.  The 
exterior  of  it  is  prominently  shown  in  the  general 
view  of  the  cathedral  in  this  number.  There  is 
some  excellent  modern  glass  in  the  east 
window.  It  is  approached  from  the  cloister 
by  a vestibule  divided  into  three  alleys  by 
columns  without  caps.  The  entrance  from  the 
cloister  has  been  considerably  restored,  and  the 
doorways  communicating  with  the  north  transept 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  slype  on  the  other,  are 
also  modern.  The  slype  itself,  which  adjoins  the 
vestibule  on  the  north,  and  is  also  approached 
from  the  cloister,  is  vaulted,  in  four  bays,  but  there 
is  no  point  of  detail  requiring  special  mention. 
Beyond  the  entrance  to  this  passage,  and  near  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  cloister,  is  a doorway 
leading  to  a broad  staircase,  which  formed  a 
communication  between  the  cloister  and  the 
dormitary  which  ran  over  it,  and  known  as  the 
day  stairs.  Eastward  of  these  stairs  is  the 
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vaulted  room  before  mentioned,  divided  into  two 
aisles  by  two  octagonal  columns  carrying  the 
vaulting.  It  is  lighted  at  its  north  end  by  two 
sets  of  short  lancets,  and  measures  38  ft.  in 
length  and  27  ft.  6 in.  in  width.  The 
precise  use  of  this  room  is  not  very  clear. 
There  are  two  deep  recesses  in  its  west  wall 
under  the  day  stairs,  and  a shallower  recess  in  the 
east  wall  at  the  north  end,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a fire-place.  It  seems  to  have  formed 
a cellar  below  the  dormitory,  which  formerly  ran 
over  it  and  the  chapter  house  vestibule,  and  com- 
municated with  the  church  by  stairs  in  the  north 
transept. 

With  the  exception  of  a passage  at  its  west  end, 
the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  cloister  is 
occupied  by  the  once  very  beautiful  frater.  It  was 
-a  noble  room,  32  ft.  wide  and  9S  ft.  long.  About 
10  ft.  must  be  taken  from  its  total  length  for 
the  butteries  and  screens,  of  which  traces  re- 
main. The  principal  entrance  was  from  the 
cloister  near  the  west  end,  and  near  this 
in  the  north  walk  of  the  cloister  was  a long 
lavatory  with  three  deeply  moulded  arches  on 
clusters  of  small  columns.  In  modern  times  a 
passage  has  been  cut  through  the  frater  at  this 
point,  and  has  partially  destroyed  the  lavatory.  The 
remains  of  it  show  in  the  sketch  of  the  north  walk, 
also  the  frater  door.  The  .passage  is  still  in  use  as 
a communication  with  the  deanery  and  other 
houses.  The  portion  of  the  frater  west  of  the 
passage  is  roofless  and  the  eastern  portion  is  now 
used  as  a choir  school.  In  the  first-named  portion 
are  distinct  marks  in  the  side  walls  of  the  buttery 
screen.  There  are  likewise  two  recesses  or  lockers 
in  the  south  wall,  and  in  the  north  is  a 
four-centred  doorway,  now  blocked,  which  led  to 
the  kitchen.  The  larger  portion  of  the  frater 
has  several  points  of  interest.  Its  Early  English 
character  is  clearly  seen  in  the  interior.  In  fact, 
everything  is  Early  English  except  the  window 
tracery  and  the  stone  cornice  which  carried  the 
wall  plate.  It  is  lighted  by  seven  windows  on  the 
north  side  and  four  on  the  south,  besides  having 
had  formerly  a large  window  at  either  end,  both  of 
which  are  now  blocked.  Projecting  from  the  south 
wall,  and  approached  by  a staircase  in  the  wall, 
is  the  well-known  reader’s  pulpit,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  valuable  specimens  in  England. 
Others  exist  in  a more  or  less  perfect  condition 
at  Beaulieu,  Hants,  Shrewsbury,  and  Tintern 
Abbey,  but  they  are  all  of  slightly  later  date  than 
the  Chester  example.  The  staircase,  with  an  open 
arcade  towards  the  frater,  was  lighted  by  a row 
of  small  windows  at  the  back,  which  over- 
looked the  earlier  cloister.  They  appear  in  the 
sketch  we  give  of  the  exterior  of  the  frater,  but 
are  now  blocked  up.  The  rear-arches  of  the 
Early  English  windows  (which  were  probably 
groups  of  lancets)  remain  perfect,  the  windows 
themselves  having  been  altered  to  Perpendicular. 
A good  deal  of  the  exterior  generally  seems  to  have 
been  recased,  and  the  buttresses  are  likewise 
Perpendicular,  although  doubtless  standing  on  old 
foundations.  A good  deal  has  recently  been  done 
to  clear  out  the  disused  portion  of  the  frater, 
west  of  the  passage  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
steps  may  shortly  be  taken  to  re-roof  this  portion 
of  it  and  arrest  any  further  decay. 

The  passage  which  ran  north  and  south  at  the 
west  end  of  the  frater  is  now  closed  a few  feet 
distant  from  the  cloister  end  by  the  modern  house, 
which  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  this  and  the 
last  bay  of  the  Cellarer’s  Buildings.  This  last- 
named  building  is  Norman,  and,  therefore,  the 
earliest  of  the  monastic  buildings  now  remaining. 
It  was  a long  vaulted  apartment  of  seven  bays, 
divided  into  two  aisles  by  a row'  of  circular 
columns  carrying  the  vaulting.  The  west  side 
was  lighted  by  a series  of  lancets,  which  has  been 
a good  deal  interfered  with  in  later  times.  Towards 
the  cloister,  however,  two  narrow  openings 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
light  from  that  side.  The  building,  w'hich  was 
probably  a cellar,  has  had  two  halls  over  it, 
approached  by  the  staircase  from  the  cloister,  and 
divided  at  this  point  by  a wall,  which  is  shown  to 
have  existed  by  the  treatment  of  the  vaulting 
at  this  point.  One  of  these  was  known  as  the  Green 
Hall,  probably  the  smaller  of  the  two  occupying 
that  portion  north  of  the  staircase.  The  passage 
between  this  building  and  the  church  Jed  to  the 
buildings  west  of  the  church  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Monastery.  It  is  also  Norman,  with  doorways 
at  either  end.  It  is  now  used  as  a wood  store. 
W est  of  this  are  new  buildings  standing  on  the 
site  of  old  buildings  formerly  monastic,  and  in 
some  cases  built  over  ancient  crypts.  The  only 
portion,  however,  remaining  visible  of  the  outer 
court  is  the  great  gateway,  a simple  building  of 
some  dignity,  and  remarkable  for  the  span  of  the 
arch  over  the  entrance. 
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The  monastic  buildings  now  destroyed  are 
shown  inaplanin  Lyson’s  “History  of  Cheshire,” 
which  has  been  taken  from  a plan  in  Hail.  MSS. 
2,073.  The  dormitory  or  dorter  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  space  over  the  east  walk,  from 
the  north  transept  as  far  as  the  vaulted  cellar 
north  of  the  slype,  and  to  have  had  at  this  north 
end  a continuation  running  at  right  angles  (from 
west  to  east),  with  a rere-dorter  parallel  with  it 
on  its  north  side,  communicating  by  a short 
passage,  and  doubtless  provided  with  a stream 
running  underneath.  The  position  of  this  build- 
ing is  marked  in  the  old  plans,  and  and  is  shown 
on  the  large  ground  plan  in  dotted  lines.  The 
ground  on  this  side  of  the  Cathedral  has  within 
recent  years  been  cleared  of  the  buildings  which 
formerly  prevented  a good  view  being  obtained  of 
the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral.  It  is  now  open 
to  the  city  walls,  and  our  large  lithograph  shows 
the  picturesque  grouping  of  buildings  on  this 
side,  a considerable  contrast  to  the  somewhat 
monotonous  lines  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  site  of  the  kitchen  is  still  covered 
by  a modern  house  north-west  of  the  Frater,  but 
in  all  probability  much  of  the  ancient  walling 
would  be  discovered  if  the  house  were  at  any 
time  pulled  down.  Some  slight  clearance  of 
buildings  has  recently  been  made  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Frater,  exposing  the  western  postion 
of  its  north  wall. 


AMBO,  STA.  MARIA  IN  COSMEDIN, 
ROME. 

This  illustration  shows  the  Gospel  Ambo  in 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  at  Rome. 
The  Easter  candlestick  is  probably  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  church  was  founded  in 
the  fourth  century,  but  was  “restored”  by 
Adrian  I.  in  7S2,  in  the  form  of  a Basilica.  One 
wall  has  the  remains  of  columns  of  a Roman 
temple  built  into  it.  There  is  a fine  Opus 
Alexandrinum  floor  in  the  church,  and  an 
Episcopal  throne,  of  the  time  of  Calixtus  II., 
early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

G.  C.  Horsley. 


DESIGN  FOR  WEST  WINDOW,  JESSE 
HAWORTH  MEMORIAL  CHURCH. 

The  subjects  in  this  window  form  the  com- 
mencement of  a complete  scheme  of  stained  glass 
for  the  church.  In  the  centre  of  the  uppermost 
circle  of  tracery  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  around 
which  hover  angels  and  cherubs.  In  other 
tracery  openings  and  heads  of  lights  a heavenly 
choir  heralds  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  The 
Nativity,  with  shepherds  and  magi,  fills  the 
middle  openings  of  long  lights,  and  the  lowest 
openings  are  occupied  by  the  Baptism,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Disputation 
with  the  Doctors. 

The  window  has  been  made  to  this  design,  and 
is  now  fixed. 

The  main  outlines  for  the  complete  scheme 
were  laid  down  by  the  architects  of  the  church, 
Messrs.  Booth  & Chadwick,  of  Manchester.  The 
window  is  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Pape,  of  Leeds, 
and  the  drawing  of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  late 
Royal  Academy  exhibition. 


COMPETITIONS. 

FrAMI.  INGHAM  MILLS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
FOR  Girls. — We  hear  that  sixteen  sets  of  designs 
were  submitted  in  competition  for  this  school, 
and  the  selected  plans  were  by  Mr.  Frank  Brown, 
architect,  of  Ipswich.  The  designs  of  Messrs. 
George  J.  and  F.  W.  Skipper,  architects,  of 
Norwich,  were  awarded  the  second  place,  but  the 
premium  was  declined,  the  architects  preferring 
to  have  their  drawings  returned  to  them. 

Verdin  Technical  Schools,  Winsford 
and  Northwich. — The  trustees  of  the  Verdin 
Fund  (which  was  at  first  given  for  the  purpose  of 
compensating  sufferers  from  subsidence  in  the 
brine-pumping  districts  of  Cheshire,  but  after- 
wards devoted  to  technical  education  and  allied 
purposes)  had  before  them,  on  the  22nd  ult., 
fourteen  sets  of  plans  and  designs  for  technical 
schools  to  be  built — one  at  Winsford  and  a 
similar  one  at  Northwich,  at  a cost  of  4,600/. 
each.  Premiums  were  offered  for  the  best  designs, 
and  these  were  awarded  as  follows : — First 
premium,  50/.,  to  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Wil- 
loughby, Manchester;  second,  15/.,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Cawley,  Northwich;  and  third,  10/.,  to 
Messrs.  Goldsmith  <K:  Son,  Manchester.  The 
plan  includes  lecture-hall  to  seat  250,  gymnasium, 
art  school,  small  lecture-hall,  class-rooms  for 
cookery,  laundry  work,  chemistry,  ironwork, 
wood-carving,  modelling,  & c. 
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Sir  Plenry  Doulton,  who  rose  on  the  invitation 
of  the  President,  said  he  had  not  intended  t< 
make  any  remarks  that  evening, — his  exhibit  wae 
the  best  speech  he  could  make ; but  as  he  hac; 
been  called  upon  he  could  only  say  that  he  wa«; 
proud  of  being  a potter  until  he  heard  Mrl 
Stokes’s  paper  ; but  he  now  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  it  was  a vulgar  occupation.  He  might! 
say  that  he  thought  the  plasticity  of  the  material 
in  which  the  potter  worked  had  never  been: 
appreciated.  As  to  the  durability  of  moderni 
terra-cotta  he  need  only  mention  two  or  three: 
examples  that  occurred  to  him.  One  of  themi 
was  the  figure  of  Britannia  on  the  top  of  the! 
Exchange  at  Liverpool,  made  a hundred  yeans  ago’ 
at  Lambeth ; another  was  a figure  ©£  Sirj 
John  Crosby ; and  there  were  also  two  large 
statues  in  the  triangular  space  opposite  St.!i 
Thomas’s  Hospital.  Of  course,  there  was  terra-: 
cotta  and  terra-cotta ; but  there  was  no  reason) 
why  terra-cotta  should  not  be  absolutely  im-; 
perishable.  There  had  been  great  advances: 
made  in  pottery  of  late  years,  and  Mr.  Leech: 
had  assisted  in  developing  some  entirely  new:' 
effects  and  new  modes  of  construction.  As  to  thei 
power  of  terra-cotta  to  resist  fire,  they  happened: 
to  have  had  a large  fire  at  Lambeth  whichc 
destroyed  some  of  their  buildings,  and  the  only! 
thing  w’hich  stood  was  the  terra-cotta. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  said  he  had  very  [great:; 
[pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  thei’ 
readers  of  the  three  papers.  They  h\d  alii 
listened  very  attentively  to  everything  which: 
Mr.  Ingress  Bell  had  said  in  advocacy  of  the  use;: 
of  terra-cotta,  but  he  had  not  given  them  anyi 
adequate  reason  for  using  terra-cotta  instead  ofc 
that  much  nobler  material,  stone.  For  his  own  : 
part  he  (the  speaker)  could  not  see  where  thei 
advantages  of  terra-cotta  came  in.  They,  as?, 
architects,  W'ere  always  being  told  to  use  thei 
noblest  materials  they  could  get,  and  that  wasi 
the  aim  which  they  should  always  keep  in  their  ii 
minds.  But  in  using  a material  which  depended  :< 
upon  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the  kiln  for  its-t 
excellence,  were  they  not  going  the  wrong  wayr 
to  work  ? Of  course  there  was  no  material  so ; 
noble  as  marble  ; the  next  noblest  material  was  ; 
stone,  and  happily  there  was  no  difficulty  what- 1 
ever  about  getting  good  building  - stone  inii 
London.  He  did  not  think  that  the  case  for  i 
terra-cotta  had  been  made  out.  Terra-cotta  wasi 
not  a nobler  or  more  enduring  material  than  .1 
stone,  nor  wras  it  one  likely  to  produce  nobler  or ) 
more  enduring  buildings.  The  fact  that  it  could), 
of  necessity  only  be  used  in  comparatively  smalL  1 
blocks  cramped  the  design  and  hampered  then 
designer.  In  the  case  of  small  buildings  in : 
the  country  terra-cotta  might  perhaps  be  appro-) 
priately  used  to  some  extent,  but  when  we  were! 
erecting  public  buildings  we  should  use  stone,  the  11 
noblest  material  to  be  had.  One  of  the  grounds) 
on  which  the  use  of  terra-cotta  had  been  1 
advocated  was  the  alleged  economy  of  the  it 
material,  but  he  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  1 
question  its  economy.  Knowing  that  the  subject : 
was  coming  before  the  Institute,  he  had  taken  the  i< 
trouble  to  ascertain  in  two  or  three  directions  the  u 
relative  cost  of  stone  and  terra-cotta  when  used  in  1 
London,  and  he  had  been  told  by  several  of  the  i' 
leading  builders  of  London  that  they  would  rather : 
erect  a building  tw'ice  in  stone  than  once  in  terra- 1 
cotta,  owing  to  the  cost  and  difficulties: 
and  delays  involved  by  the  use  of  the  latter.  He  1 
might  mention  some  figures  which  had  been  r 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  architect  of  the  c 
Battersea  Polytechnic  (Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford).  |. 
Alternative  tenders  were  invited  for  the  erection  r 
of  that  building  in  Bath  stone  (Monk’s  Park,  an  r 
excellent  stone)  in  terra-cotta,  and  in  Portland  c 
stone.  The  prices  asked  for  the  orna- . 

mental  work  were  4s.  8d.  per  foot  cube  t 
for  the  Monk’s  Park  stone;  5s.  u^d.  per  foot'1 
cube  for  terra-cotta,  and  6s.  9d.  per  foot  cube  t 
for  Portland  stone — all  these  prices  including! 
fixing.  But  if  terra-cotta  were  used,  there  was  a r 
stipulation  that  there  should  be  10s.  per  rod  i 
added  to  the  price  of  brickwork.  Now  he  con- 
tended that  if  they  could  get  a good  material  like  < 
Portland  stone  for  only  gd.  a foot  more  than  c 
terra-cotta  would  cost,  and  if  they  could  get 
Monk’s  Park  stone — a very  good  stone,  as  he  had  : 
said — for  is.  3id.  afoot  less  than  terra-cotta,  there  < 
was  no  ground  whatever,  in  point  of  economy,  ’ 
why  they  should  use  terra-cotta  instead  of  stone.  : 
Of  course  he  knew  that  they  could  not  produce 
elaborate  detail  in  stone  at  the  same  cost  as  in  1 
terra-cotta  ; but  did  they  want  all  that  surplus  1 
ornament  ? He  thought  not.  The  fact  was  that  s 
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architects  were  learning  to  erect  buildings  like 
furniture  ; they  were  not  doing  big  things,  but 
they  were  doing  small  things  bigly,  and  they  were 
therefore  on  the  wrong  tack.  He  held  that  to 
construct  in  terra-cotta  was  wrong,  for  terra-cotta 
was  a decorative  material  pure  and  simple.  Why 
should  they  put  up  immense  and  elaborate  build- 
ings in  a material  that  had  to  be  baked  in  kilns, 
when  they  could  erect  the  buildings  so  much 
more  satisfactorily  in  stone?  Though  he  held 
that  the  case  for  terra-cotta  had  not  been  made 
out,  he  had  very  great  admiration  for  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  in  surmounting  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  manufacture.  He  hoped  that  archi- 
tects would  all  come  back  in  time  to  good  old 
honest  building  in  stone. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  said  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  ancient  terra-cotta  work  at  Layer 
Marney,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stokes.  The  work 
there  was,  as  far  as  he  knew,  in  solid  blocks,  as 
had  been  stated.  Some  of  the  ornament  on  it 
would  compare  very  favourably  with  the  speci- 
mens before  the  meeting.  As  the  durability  of 
terra-cotta  had  been  called  in  question,  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  the  terra-cotta  at  Layer  Marney 
had  stood  very  well  ever  since  it  was  put  up  in 
1 53p»  or  360  years  ago.  As  a further  but  smaller 
testimony  in  the  same  direction,  he  might 
mention  that  twenty-eight  years  ago  he  was 
erecting  a very  large  building  of  its  kind 
at  Plymouth.  The  materials  intended  to  be 
used  were  granite  with  limestone  dressings. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work  there  was 
a strike  of  masons,  and  the  work  came  to  a 
standstill.  The  late  Mr.  Blashfield,  of  Stamford, 
who  would  be  remembered  by  many  as  a manu- 
facturer of  terra-cotta,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
offered  to  execute  the  details  of  the  building  in 
terra-cotta.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  work 
executed,  and  it  had  admirably  stood  the  weather 
to  which  it  was  exposed  from  the  south-west — 
weather  which  was  very  destructive  to  stonework 
generally. 

Colonel  Edis  expressed  his  surprise  that  Mr. 
Stokes,  who  had  confessedly  never  used  terra-cotta, 
should  presume  to  speak  so  strongly  against  its 
use.  He  had,  in  fact,  shown  his  ignorance 
I of  the  subject.  As  to  the  question  of  cost, 
Mr.  Stokes  was  utterly  wrong  ; the  cost  of 
the  terra  - cotta  at  the  Constitutional  Club 
I was  nothing  like  so  much  as  had  been  stated. 

Was  there  to  be  no  progress  in  building  ? Was 
I no  use  to  be  made  of  an  admirable  material  like 
I terra-cotta,— a material  likely  to  withstand  our 
I town  atmospheres  much  better  than  stone  ? Were 
I they  not  all  aware  that  the  only  stone  to  be 
depended  upon  in  the  London  air  was  Portland 
stone?  But  much  of  the  Portland  stone  in 
London  buildings  was  showing  signs  of  decay. 

■ The  brilliant  whiteness  of  some  of  the  Portland 
stone  used  at  Somerset  House  and  St.  Paul’s  was 
evidence  of  decay  in  progress.  As  to  using  Bath 
stone  in  town  buildings,  could  anyone  be  really 
serious  in  making  such  a proposal,  in  face  of  the 
costly  reparations  which  had  had  to  be  made 
wherever  that  material  had  been  used  in  London  ? 

I He  was  astounded  at  Mr.  Stokes’s  statement  that 
j terra-cotta  was  not  a constructional  material. 

1 That  statement  was  wholly  incorrect.  Terra- 

cotta blocks  of  good  material  did  not  need 
I to  be  filled  up  with  cement  concrete,  and 
they  would  stand  weight  better  than  many 
stones.  Then  as  to  the  statement  that  the 
builder  would  want  to  be  paid  something  extra 

► for  the  brickwork  where  terra-cotta  was  used,  did 
a anyone  ever  know  a builder  who  did  not  want 
I more  money  for  something  or  other?  Of  course, 

I if  a builder  asked  for  more  money  for  his  brick- 
j work  because  terra-cotta  was  used  instead  of  stone, 

I he  would  get  it  if  he  had  a credulous  architect  to 
1 deal  with,  but  not  otherwise.  Plaving  himself 
I used  terra-cotta  very  largely,  and  hoping  still  to 

use  it  very  largely,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
I one  of  the  most  suitable  materials  to  use  in  cities 
like  London.  He  was  sorry  that  he  was  not  able 
a to  be  at  the  meeting  in  time  to  hear  Mr.  Ingress 
8 Bell’s  paper,  because  that  gentleman  had  been 
I associated  with  Mr.  Aston  Webb  in  the  produc- 
J tion  of  one  of  the  most  artistic  buildings  of  this 
a country,  the  Birmingham  Assize  Courts, — a 
!j  terra-cotta  building.  Although  the  potter’s  art 
d had  been  sneered  at,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 

I arts  the  world  had  ever  known. 

Mr.  James  Neale  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in 

> seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
'i  the  papers.  The  meeting  was  especially  indebted  to 
il  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  for  the  moderate  way  in  which 
j he  had  put  the  case  for  terra-cotta,  and  to  Mr. 

■J  Leech  for  having  told  them  so  much  about  the 
q technicalities  of  terra-cotta  production.  They 

: were  also  indebted  to  Sir  Plenry  Doulton  for  having 

II  sent  for  their  inspection  so  interesting  a collection 


of  specimens  of  terra-cotta.  The  only  feeling  that  he 
(the  speaker)  had  regarding  those  specimens  was 
that  they  were  too  good, — too  alluring  by  their 
attractiveness.  He  personally  objected  to  using 
terra-cotta,  because  he  thought  that  its  prettinesses 
were  apt  to  carry  one  away.  The  meeting  had 
been  told  that  they  need  not,  with  terra-cotta, 
have  plain  plinths, — that  they  could  have  any 
ornament  they  desired  upon  them.  Now  he 
thought  that  that  very  facility  for  ornamentatiorfwas 
going  to  be  the  ruin  of  terra-cotta  work.  What- 
ever might  be  their  opinions  as  to  Mr.  Stokes’s 
views,  they  must  all  admire  his  thorough  candour. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  said  he  thought  that  Mr. 
Ingress  Bell  had  put  the  case  for  terra-cotta  very 
admirably,  and  had  answered  by  anticipation 
some  of  the  objections  urged  against  that  material 
by  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stokes  had  questioned  the 
durability  of  the  material,  but  he  had  skimmed 
very  lightly  over  that  part  of  the  question.  He 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Stokes,  in  the  course  of  his 
fortnight’s  peregrinations,  had  met  with  any 
seriously  decaying  terra-cotta  building  he  would 
have  given  them  a picturesque  account  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  charge  against  terra-cotta  that 
its  use  involved  concealment  of  construction, 
there  was,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  it,  but  the 
same  thing  was  equally  true  of  a great  many 
modern  buildings  (even  where  terra-cotta  was  not 
used),  owing  to  their  complexity.  The  old 
teaching  at  the  Architectural  Association  twenty 
years  ago,  that  construction  should  never  be  con- 
cealed, was  charming  in  theory,  but  it  could  not 
very  often  be  thoroughly  carried  out  in  practice. 
The  critics  of  terra-cotta  and  its  users  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  material  was  practically  a 
new  one,  and  that  in  using  a new  material  mistakes 
were  at  first  almost  inevitable.  He  thought  that 
those  who  criticised  the  material  would  do  well  to 
try  and  work  in  it,  and  endeavour  to  show  how  it 
could  be  best  and  most  appropriately  used  with- 
out mistakes.  That  would  be  a much  better 
course  to  take  than  to  avoid  the  material 
altogether.  Terra-cotta  was  a new  material,  in 
which  architects  might  obtain  new  effects,  and  it 
was  therefore  not  a material  which  could  be 
lightly  discarded. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Edwards,  of  Ruabon,  being  called 
upon  by  the  President,  said  he  thought  Mr.  Stokes 
was  in  error  as  to  the  cost  of  the  terra-cotta  work  at 
the  Constitutional  Club.  Mr.  Stokes  had  evi- 
dently founded  his  remarks  on  that  subject  upon 
a quotation  for  terra-cotta  work,  based  on 
no  drawings  or  other  precise  details,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  him  (the  speaker)  about  ten 
days  ago.  He  was  principally  interested  in  the 
subject  from  a manufacturer’s  point  of  view,  but 
he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  was 
no  advocate  for  the  use  of  terra-cotta  in  imitation 
of  stone  ; he  believed  it  was  much  better  employed 
when  used  in  small  blocks.  He  confidently 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  terra-cotta  would 
have  a treatment  of  its  own.  It  was  a mistake  to 
treat  it  in  a stone  manner  ; architects  who  treated 
it  in  that  way  would  never  be  successful  with  it. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  at  that  late  hour  (10.30)  he  would  not 
detain  the  meeting  with  any  remarks  of  his  own 
on  the  subject  of  the  evening,  which  was  one 
upon  which  there  was  a good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  With  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
authors  of  the  papers,  he  begged  to  couple  the 
names  of  the  several  manufacturers  who  had 
kindly  sent  specimens, — viz. , Messrs.  Doulton  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Edwards,  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Canning, 
and  the  Burmantofts  Company. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ORIGINALITY  AND  INDIVIDUALITY 
IN  ART.* 

In  making  a few  observations  to-night  on  the 
subject  of  Originality  in  Art,  I shall  begin  by 
offering  the  smallest  possible  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  much-vexed  and  well-worn 
question,  whether  or  not  a new  architectural  style  is 
possible.  The  question  seems  to  me  a perfectly 
futile  one,  but  there  have  been  not  a few  in  the 
past  who  have  been  unwilling  that  the  nineteenth 
century  should  pass  away  without  having  affixed 
its  signature  definitely  to  some  new  development, 
or  even  to  some  new  birth,  always  to  be  associated 
with  its  name  thenceforward.  Such  an  aspira- 
tion tells  for  me  a sad  story  of  self-importance, 
and  is  indeed  no  bad  symbol  of  an  age  which  has 
created  advertisement  as  a fine  art.  A style 
started  under  such  auspices,  properly  perfected  in 


* A Paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Edmund  Street,  F.R. I.B.A., 
read  before  the  Architectural  Association,  on  Friday, 
February  24. 


all  its  parts,  and  duly  patented,  should,  in  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  become  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  a limited  liability  company,  pass  through  a 
fitful  and  fevered  span  of  existence,  secure,  who 
knows,  a quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  be 
buried  at  last  with  becoming  obsequies  by  an 
official  receiver.  Let  the  style  grow  if  it  will, — 
but  let  the  aspiration  take  care  of  itself.  I can 
conceive  of  no  Zeus  among  architects  from  whose 
teeming  and  fertile  brain  such  another  Pallas- 
Athene  should  spring,  fully  grown  and  completely 
equipped  ? When,  indeed,  we  may  ask,  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
originality  in  the  sense  of  absolutely  new  inven- 
tion ? Modification  and  evolution  have  been  the 
watchwords  all  through.  Those  who  cry  out  for 
an  original  style  ask,  as  I understand  them,  for  a 
tabula  rasa  on  which  to  inscribe  hieroglyphics- 
never  before  seen,  or  combinations  of  forms  with- 
out precedent.  They  ask  for  an  artistic  cataclysm,, 
for  a labouring  of  the  mountains  and  a new  and 
strange  birth,  but  history  will  tell  them  that  the 
most  fundamental  changes  have  been  happened 
on  rather  than  discovered, — that  forms  have 
existed  as  results  before  they  were  recognised  as- 
the  embodiment  of  new  principles,  and  the 
starting-point  for  fresh  enterprise.  All  growth 
must  be  gradual  ; the  new  must  germinate  in  the 
decay  of  the  old  : there  is  no  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  process,  no  moment  at  which  you. 
can  say  that  the  change  in  degree  has  become  one  in 
kind,  or  you  might  argue  that  one  moulding  makes- 
a style,  as  the  Sophists  of  old'that  one  grain  makes- 
a heap.  Further  than  this,  all  experience  tells  us- 
that  in  the  sphere  of  Art,  unlike  that  of  Science,, 
the  limit  of  perfectibility  is  reached  while  the  study 
is  still,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  youth. 
“Those  arts,”  it  has  been  said,  “ which  depend 
on  individual  genius  and  incommunicable  power 
have  always  leapt  at  once  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, from  the  first  dawn  of  rude  invention  to- 
their  meridian  height  and  dazzling  lustre,  and! 
have  in  general  declined  after.  This  is  the 
peculiar  distinction  and  privilege  of  each,  of 
science  and  art ; of  the  one  never  to  attain  its- 
utmost  limit  of  perfection,  and  of  the  other  to* 
arrive  at  it  almost  at  once.  In  after  ages  great 
men  have  arisen,  one  by  one,  as  it  were,  by  throes 
and  at  intervals  ; but,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
arts,  they  rose  by  clusters  and  in  constellations  ” ;* 
but  I am  flogging  a dead  horse,  and  am  content 
to  believe  that  the  day  for  such  crude  imaginings 
has  gone  never  to  return,  and  that  every  one  of 
us  here  realizes  that  the  mere  entertainment  of  such 
an  ambition  stamps  a man  as  singularly  ill-fitted  to 
make  the  experiment.  For  my  own  part,  I wish  we 
couldsinkstylesin  style,  and  cultivate purebeauty  of 
form  and  constructive  propriety  without  troubling 
ourselves  in  any  given  instance  what  our  sources  of 
inspiration  may  be,  or  whether  or  not — if  we  care. 
to  run  them  to  earth — they  are  all  referable  to  one 
date  of  work.  It  is  not  everyone  who  cam 
practise  so  bold  an  eclecticism,  if  I may  use  such 
an  expression  of  an  artist  whose  work  can  never 
have  been  consciously  derivative,  as  Mr.  John. 
Sedding  : to  attempt  to  conjure  with  edge-tools,, 
as  he  did,  is  for  the  prentice-hand  to  court  death 
by  the  happy  despatch  ; but  when  once  we  have- 
gone  thoroughly  and  systematically  through  the: 
educational  mill,  when  the  mind  has  been,, 
impressed  for  good  and  all  with  the  varied 
outcome  of  centuries  of  artistic  energy,  all  of 
which  the  man  of  broad  sympathies,  who  can  fee 
the  common  principles  underlying  the  different 
forms,  may  well  enjoy  ; when  the  artistic  sense 
has  been  cultivated  and  the  proper  appreciation 
of  beauty  has  become  an  instinct,  then  it  is  time- 
to  throw  off  the  leading-strings  which,  when  they 
have  ceased  to  guide,  have  begun  to  hamper  us,, 
and  step  boldly  out  into  the  field  of  practical; 
architecture  to  do  or  to  die. 

One  sees  the  pedantic  attitude  of  mind  towhichi 
I demur — the  cultivation  of  the  letter  rather  than, 
the  spirit — in  the  small  body  of  amateurs  who- 
make  the  study  of  architecture  their  relaxation, 
and  one  sees  it  there  perhaps  at  its  worst.  The 
building  is  too  often  a vile  body  on  which  to  test 
a knowledge  of  styles  and  dates  rather  than 
the  thing  of  beauty,  and  more  importance  is 
attached  to  the  docketing  and  pigeon-holing  of 
details,  than  to  getting  a large  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  whole.  It  will  be  understood  that  I 
am  only  speaking  suggestively,  but  I have  no- 
doubt whatever  that  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
the  building  which  is  a masterpiece  should  be 
approached  in  the  same  way  as  the  book  which  is 
a classic.  Dr.  Johnson  has  told  us  with  con- 
vincing wisdom  that  the  beauty  and  unity  of  a. 
great  conception  should  not  be  broken,  or  its 
thread  interrupted,  by  a reference  to  the  notes  on 
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a first  reading  ; “ Notes  are  often  necessary,”  he 
says,  “ but  they  are  necessary  evils.  Let  him 
that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  Shake- 
spere,  who  desires  to  feel  the  highest  pleasure 
that  the  drama  can  give,  read  every  play  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last  with  utter  negligence  of  all 
his  commentators.  When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the 
wing,  let  it  not  stoop  to  correction  or  explanation 
. . . and  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty  have 

ceased,  let  him  attempt  exactness  and  read  the 
commentators.  ” I suppose  the  commentator  in  our 
-case  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  Verger,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  turn  poetry  into  prose,  bat  his  mis- 
take is  shared  by  many  in  an  unofficial  way.  I 
Tiave  been  speaking  of  the  mote  in  my  brother’s 
eye,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  not  a 
beam  in  our  own  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  if  not  such 
sinners  in  our  own  persons,  we  must  be  held 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  shortcomings  of 
others. 

Let  us  hear  what  the  oft-quoted  Montaigne  has 
to  say  on  the  subject  : “ When  I hear  our  archi- 
tects,” he  says,  “ mouth  out  those  big  and  rattling 
words  of  Pilasters,  Architraves,  Cornixes,  Frontis- 
pieces, Corinthian  and  Dorike  works  and  such-like 
fustian  terms  of  theirs,  I cannot  let  my  wandering 
imagination  from  a sordaine  apprehension  of 
Apollidonius  his  pallace,  and  I find  by  effect 
that  they  are  the  seely  and  decayed  pieces  of  my 
kitchen-doore.” 

Montaigne  was  common-sense  personified,  and 
gifted  with  that  sort  of  perspicacity  which  makes 
his  criticism  valid  for  all  time,  and  it  is  good  for  11s 
to  know  how  the  hyper- professional  attitude 
struck  him,  that  seeming  desire — if  it  is  not 
a real  one — to  create  a shibboleth,  to  make 
something  of  a trade  secret  of  what  is  in- 
telligible to  any  cultivated  taste.  But  to  look  at 
the  same  failing  in  another  aspect,  I do  not 
know  what  may  be  the  experience  of  others — but 
I have  frequently  been  confronted  in  the  intelli- 
gent world  of  art  with  a feeling  of  resentment,  not 
more  at  the  rigid  adherence  of  a modern  building 
to  an  old  model,  when  there  was  no  special 
suitability  to  suggest  it,  than  at  its  being  deli- 
berately labelled  with  the  name  and  title  of  the 
type  to  which  it  conforms.  For  an  architect  to 
bind  himself  hand  and  foot  to  the  rigid  exercise 
of  one  style,  no  matter  how  varied  the  require- 
ments he  has  to  fulfil,  if  it  is  to  cultivate  dexterity 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  taste,  judgment,  and  dis- 
crimination which  a more  liberal  appreciativeness 
or  a less  cautious  attitude  will  keep  in  constant 
activity,  is  at  least  a course  which  has  its  merits 
and  claims  our  respect,  but  for  the  same  man  to 
say,  Now  I am  going  to  design  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular style,  now  in  the  Jacobean,  now  in  that  of 
Henri  Quatre  ; to  work  professedly  under  several 
recognised  sets  of  conditions,  adhering  blindly  to 
precedent  in  each,  and  following  the  model  with 
Academic  scrupulousness, — in  a word  to  be  on 
terms  of  distant  acquaintance  with  all,  and 
familiar  with  none — does,  indeed,  seem  the  way 
to  quench  the  spirit  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
flry  bones  for  our  delectation.  “Wamut  I says, 
and  I ups  and  gives  it  a twiddle  this  way  ” ; it  is 
nothing  but  the  attitude  of  the  shoddy  wood- 
grainer  writ  large. 

I take  it  that  no  self-respecting  man  is  a con- 
sciously satisfied  with  the  paste  and  scissors 
method  of  design,  however  nearly  he  may 
approach  it  in  actual  practice.  Even  those  who 
are  least  generously  endowed  by  nature,  or  most 
conscious  of  their  own  deficiencies,  feel  that  they 
have  something  within  themselves,  which  it 
would  be  a satisfaction  to  them  to  put  into  their 
work.  Originality  is  a wide  and  vague  term,  but 
at  least,  it  conveys  to  most  of  us  an  idea  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  admit  of  our  aiming  at  it,  and 
that  it  should  be  invariably  made  our  object  I do 
not  doubt. 

There  seems  to  me  absolutely  nothing  of  real 
mterest  in  a work  which  is  simply  free  from 
solecisms  and  mistakes,  in  which  all  the  virtues 
are  negative,  which  is  devoid  of  character  and 
life  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  typical  head 
which  is  produced  by  photographing  one  over 
another — where  every  feature  is  the  mean  between 
a variety  of  extremes.  It  is  better  to  have  fought 
and  lost  than  never  to  have  fought  at  all : it  is 
better,  vulgarly  speaking,  to  have  come  an 
artistic  cropper  on  one’s  own  account,  than  to 
have  skated  about  all  one’s  life  on  the  architec- 
tural ice  leaning  on  the  chair  of  convention. 

I believe  then  that  an  independent  and  self 
reliant  attitude  should  be  a condition  precedent 
to  all  design,  but  I deprecate  the  encouragement 
of  purely  visionary  aspirations  for  novelty.  Only 
tne  other  day  I read  in  what  should  have  been  a 
sober  publication,  as  it  w’asan  official  one,  a warm 
commendation  by  one  Frenchman  of  the  follow- 
ing rhapsody  by  another — M.  Vitet.  “ Never,” 


says  the  latter,  “ never  in  the  world  has  ar.  Art 
been  produced  twice  in  the  same  guise;  or,  if  it  has, 
it  was  a mere  trade  the  second  time,  and  not  an 
Art.  Honour  to  those  who,  even  in  our  own 
day,  do  not  despair  of  inventing  a new  archi- 
tecture. . . . Let  them  draw  their  inspira- 

tion, neither  from  the  forms  of  antiquity,  nor  yet 
from  those  of  the  middle  ages,  but  let  them  be 
impregnated  with  the  sentiment  of  a master- 
thought — the  thought  of  an  artist,  not  an 
archaeologist.” 

There  is  a great  fallacy  in  this  aspiration  to 
start  with,  and  one  which  has  been  exposed 
before  now,  and  that  is  the  assumption  that  the 
intellects  of  a new  cycle  must  always  approach  a 
problem  from  a new  point  of  view.  The  real 
truth  is  that  the  same  class  of  mind  in  any  age 
will  always  approach  a problem  in  the  same  way 
and  arrive  at  kindred  results.  Signal  novelties  in 
thought*,  we  are  told,  are  as  limited  as  signal 
inventions  in  architectural  construction,  and  vice 
versA.  The  Rousseau  of  the  Social  Contract  and 
Emilius  was,  to  take  one  example,  in  close  touch 
with  the  Spartan  Lycurgus,  or  with  the  society 
which  that  name  represents  ; his  nature  led  him 
to  approach  a problem  which  he  believed  to  be 
identical  in  a way  which  was  identical  actually. 
Classification,  in  a word,  should  not  be  made 
according  to  dates,  but  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thinkers,  for  that  there  should  be  a recur- 
rence of  ideas  in  similarly  constituted  thinking 
machines,  is  at  once  natural  and  the  fact.  Again, 
to  tell  one  to  lay  violent  hands  on  a master- thought, 
unless  it  is  some  one  else’s,  is  about  as  reasonable 
as  to  tell  one  to  inherit  ^10,000  a year,  or  to 
suggest  that  one  should  become  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ; master-thoughts  are  not  so  easily 
come  by,  and  still  less  if  the  master-thoughts  of 
past  generations  are  to  be  a dead  letter  to  us  ; we 
must  all  too  have  been  archeologists  in  our  degree 
or  we  shall  find  when  we  sit  down  to  the  desk 
that  the  teeming  visions  of  an  exalted  fancy  are 
all  too  ethereal  for  the  sober  process  of  trans- 
mission to  drawing  paper. 

In  saying  that  the  meaning  of  originality  is 
generally  understood,  I am  not  blind  to  the  various 
glosses  which  ignorance  or  self-conceit  put  upon 
it,  nor  in  suggesting  it  as  an  aim  do  I mean  that 
the  young  designer  is  to  set  it  up  consciously  as  a 
thing  to  be  won.  Originality  is  a subtle  quality, 
a fresh  and  natural  sense  of  fitness,  which  bears 
no  forcing,  which  to  strain  after  is  to  put  beyond 
reach.  It  cannot  exist  in  the  design  unless  it  has 
existed  first  in  the  designer,  because  it  is  in  its 
real  nature  an  unconscious  expression  of  the  artist’s 
own  personality  ; a form  of  self-realisation — his 
way  of  viewing  a thing,  his  way  of  seeing  the 
possibilities  and  meeting  the  necessities  of  a given 
case,  and  no  oneelse’s.  Nature  breaks  the  mould, 
as  has  often  been  said,  when  she  forms  the  man  : 
individuals  may  approach  or  touch  each  other  at 
points,  but  never  all  along  the  line.  Each  is  an 
original  piece  of  work  himself,  and  his  natural 
product  cannot  be  less  so  ; unfortunately  for  us  it 
is  very  easy  to  go  the  wrong  way  to  work,  and  to 
dam  up  the  flow  of  our  natural  tendencies,  or 
to  carry  them  into  an  artificial  channel  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  This  conscious 
craving  to  do  something  fresh,  as  formulated  by 
M.  Vitet,  is  almost  fatal  in  itself,  and  the  very  air 
we  breathe  nowadays  teaches  us  to  be  self-con- 
scious and  introspective  : for  better  or  worse, 
and  mainly  for  worse,  we  have  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  charms  of 
innocence  and  simplicity  are  not  naturally  in- 
herent in  anything  we  produce.  Stendhal’s  auto- 
biography or  Marie  BashkirtschefPs  diary  are 
only  extreme  instances  of  a common  complaint, 
and  nothing  opens  the  eyes  more  thoroughly  to 
the  difference  between  the  conditions  which 
govern  our  work  and  those  under  which  the 
masterpieces  of  our  great  predecessors  were  pro- 
duced than  the  comparison  of  such  morbid  out- 
pourings as  these  with  the  breezy  simplicity  of 
Cellini’s  life  of  himself. 

If  any  proof  were  wanted  of  the  need  of  an 
intimate  conversance  with  old  work,  it  would  be 
found,  I think,  in  the  aid  which  it  gives  to  facility 
in  production,  so  that  it  is  half  unconscious  : the 
tools,  at  least,  are  all  to  the  craftsman’s  hand, 
and  the  thread  of  inspiration  is  not  broken  by 
petty  interruptions.  I do  not  like  to  think  of 
limiting  the  scope  of  study  in  any  way,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  seems  clear  that 
a man  has  been  both  better  endowed  by- 
nature,  and  will  be  actually  better  equipped, 
whose  preferences  lead  him  to  put  definite 
bounds  to  the  sphere  of  anything  like 
exhaustive  inquiry.  In  this  connection  I make 
no  apology  for  quoting  from  an  essay  by  Mr. 
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John  Morley  on  “ Literature,”  because  literature 
is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  same  critical 
faculty,  if  not  the  same  productive,  is  concerned 
whether  architecture  or  English  prose  are  in 
question.  Mr.  Morley  has  been  speaking  of  the 
lists  of  the  best  one  hundred  books  with  which  we 
were  flooded  a few  years  ago,  and  he  says  : “ To 
fill  a man  with  heterogeneous  scraps,  from  the 
Mahabharata  and  the  Sheking  down  to  ‘ Pick- 
wick ’ and  White’s  * Selborne  ’ may  pass  the 
time,  but  I cannot  see  how  it  would  strengthen, 
instruct,  or  delight.  . . . The  steady  working 
down  of  these  lists  would  end  in  the  manufacture 
of  a prig.”  Now,  as  Mr.  Morley  goes  on  to  say, 
“a  prig  has  been  defined  as  an  animal  which  has 
been  over-fed  for  its  size.”  Friggishness  in  design 
is  only  too  real  a thing,  and  it  is  always  marked 
by  exaggerated  self-consciousness  ; but  I do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  inevitable,  even  where 
the  designer,  like  a quick-change  artist,  appears 
constantly  in  a fresh  character.  It  is  only  a 
shocking  possibility. 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Morley,  I am  tempted  to 
make  a further  quotation,  or  series  of  quota- 
tions, which  contain  a truth  quite  as  real 
for  us  as  for  the  audience  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  “I  have  an  unbounded  faith,”  he 
says,  “ in  the  virtue  of  cultivating  direct  and  pre- 
cise expression.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  com- 
mand the  mighty  rhythm  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
human  speech,  but  everyone  can  make  reasonably 
sure  of  what  he  means,  and  whether  he  had  found 
the  right  word.  . . . It  has  been  said  a 

million  times  that  the  foundation  of  right  expression 
in  speech  or  writing  is  sincerity.  . . . Right 
expression  is  a part  of  character  . . .”  And 
again,  “ Truth  is  quiet  ; moderation  and  judgment 
are,  for  most  purposes,  more  than  the  flash  and 
glitter  even  of  genius.”  I wish  this  were  more 
generally  recognised  by  the  world  at  large  for 
whom  we  have  to  cater.  When  we  hear  work 
qualified  as  original  should  we  be  right  in 
assuming  that  it  has  been  conceived  and  carried 
out  in  the  spirit  which  Mr.  Morley  inculcates,  or 
must  we  not  rather  confess  to  a conviction,  born 
of  long  experience,  that  oddity  is  meant  rather 
than  originality,  rhodomontade  rather  than 
direct  expression  ? Some  would  say  that 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  public  lies  the 
justification  for  such  work  as  this.  I don’t 
know  whether  one  would  naturally  go  to 
Addison  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  principles 
which  should  govern  Art,  but  he  had  a judicial 
way  of  laying  down  the  law  on  general  questions, 
and  this  is  what  he  says  on  the  point  : “I  shall 
add  no  more  than  that  music,  architecture,  and 
painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  oratory,  are  to 
deduce  their  laws  and  rules  from  the  general 
sense  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of 
those  Arts  themselves  ; or,  in  other  words,  the 
taste  is  not  to  conform  to  the  Art,  but  the  Art  to 
the  taste.”  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Art  were  evolved  by 
taste  and  have  their  basis  in  it,  but  not  in  that  of 
the  man  in  the  street.  Addison’s  language  is  not 
perfectly  clear,  but  if  he  meant  that  the  general 
direction  of  uncultivated  likes  and  dislikes,  at  any 
given  moment,  is  the  proper  criterion  of  what  is 
radically  good  and  bad,  it  is  impossible  to  agree 
with  him,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  contemplated 
the  interference  of  the  public  in  his  own  special 
domain.  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson,  writing  of  the 
fine  arts  generally,  does,  indeed,  say  that  their 
raison  d’etre  is  to  please  the  world  at  large,  and 
that  we  have  no  business  to  try  and  make  our 
customers  buy  wares  they  do  not  want,  but  he  goes 
on  to  expatiate  on  the  intrinsic  faculty  of  the  artist’s 
work  for  conferring  happiness  on  its  creator, 
quite  apart  from  any  question  of  success.  “In 
the  wages  of  the  life”  he  says,  “not  the  wages 
of  the  trade,  lies  the  reward,”  and  again,  “Man's 
(i.c.  the  artist’s)  joy  may  consist  with  perpetual 
failure  and  find  exercise  in  continued  chase.” 
Of  the  pleasure  which  his  own  work  gives  him 
he  has  spoken  more  than  once  ; the  public  has 
the  good  taste  to  agree  with  him,  but  had  it 
been  otherwise,  I,  for  one,  decline  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  condescended  to  exchange  his 
own  reading  of  his  art  for  a more  ample  measure 
of  popularity. 

To  advise  the  young  man  to  ignore  altogether 
the  necessity  of  getting  his  bread  and  cheese  is, 
however,  to  offer  a counsel  of  perfection.  The 
unflinching  prophet  of  a higher  taste  or  purer 
aims  runs  a greater  risk  of  being  left  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Still  the  heretic  of  to-day  may  be 
canonised  to-morrow  ; how  often,  indeed,  has 
it  happened  that  the  laughing-stock  of  one 
generation  has  become  the  idol  of  .the  next ! 
Magna  est  veritas  et  prevalebit,  but  it  is  a question 
| of  time.  “The  books,”  says  Lecky,  “which 
| have  proved  of  the  most  enduring  value,  have 
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usually  at  first  been  only  appreciated  by  a very 
few,  and  have  only  emerged  into  notoriety  ” as  he 
oddly  puts  it,  “after  many  years  of  eclipse.”  He 
continues  in  the  following  pregnant  words, 
“ There  are  demagogues  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
politics ; and  there  is  a degradation  ot  style, 
springing  from  a thirst  for  popularity,  which  is  at 
least  as  bad  as  the  pedantry  of  scholars.”  It  is 
quite  true,  then,  that  what  the  mature  judgment  of 
the  world  ultimately  approves  is  really  great  ; 
this  is  the  ultimate  test : the  prophet  takes  a 
higher  place  than  the  demagogue  in  the  long  run, 
for  in  this  case  second  thoughts  are  best  and  most 
permanent,  and  the  craze  of  the  moment  rarely 
deserves  anything  better  than  the  oblivion  which 
is  in  store  for  it. 

Many  a young  designer  has  been  infected  by 
the  spirit  of  Impressionism  which  is  in  the  air. 
Amid  many  signs  of  talent  and  imaginativeness 
there  is  in  the  Impressionist  school  too  obvious  an 
addition  to  novelty  of  effect  for  its  own  sake, 
though  its  hideousness  may  make  it  quite  un- 
worthy of  reproduction  : Flesh  may  look  dirty  to 
blackness  under  certain  conditions,  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  so  painting  it.  Still  here  is  work 
done  on  principle,  with  good  intentions,  and 
often  with  great  suggestiveness,  and  we  have  no 
real  right  to  quarrel  with  it.  Speaking  of  Im- 
pressionism I am  reminded  of  an  instance,  I am 
afraid  somewhat  beyond  my  subject,  in  which 
the  principle  was  carried  beyond  drawing  and 
design  into  execution  and  in  an  odd  way.  The 
work  in  question  was  one  of  great  charm,  but  I 
felt  the  presence  of  a great  blot  when  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  odd  and  purposeless 
patches  of  brickwork  and  tiles  spotted  about, 
sometimes  in  wavy  courses,  on  the  general 
background  of  stone.  At  first  I thought  it  a 
somewhat  absurd  affectation  of  taking  any  ma- 
terials which  were  available  at  the  moment, 
building  from  hand  to  mouth,  so  to  speak,  but 
afterwards  I inclined  to  the  idea  that  it  had  been 
done  with  the  object  of  getting  that  indistinct 
and  indeterminate  effect  so  well  conveyed  in  the 
clever  draughtsmanship  of  to-day — which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a wall  face  does  present,  owing  to 
the  limitations  of  the  human  eye.  The  good 
sketcher  only  shows  that  he  is,  as  fond  mothers 
say  of  their  children,  “very  noticing”;  he  is 
repeating  a lesson  which  he  has  been  alert  enough 
to  learn  from  Nature.  But  the  architect  here 
tried  to  work  back  again  from  the  reproduction, 
as  if  Nature  did  not  know  her  own  business,  and 
the  result  was  to  rivet  the  eye  at  once  with  an 
oddity,  and  to  make  one  lament  that  a charming 
piece  of  work  should  be  marred  by  a restless  and 
conscious  endeavour  to  be  clever. 

But  if  there  are  some  who  fly  to  excess  on 
principle,  there  are  others  whose  proceedings 
have  not  that  excuse,  who  argue,  seemingly,  that 
as  isolation  is  possible  in  the  midst  of  a crowd,  so 
it  is  possible  to  be  original  in  company,  to  be 
somebody  else  and  yet  yourself,  but  I think  that 
those  who  “convey”  a startling  feature,  or  a 
reminiscence  of  one  from  somebody  else’s  work, 
with  a vague  idea  that  in  thus  showing  their 
appreciativeness  they  participate  to  some  extent 
in  the  credit  of  a piece  of  design,  to  which  none 
may  have  been  due  in  the  first  instance,  become, 
as  it  were,  accessories  after  the  fact,  simply  pile 
Pelion  upon  Ossa  in  the  reduplication  of 
mistakes ; the  step  from  originality,  misunder- 
stood to  a veiled  plagiarism,  may  not  be  exactly 
that  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  but  the 
pettiness  and  absurdity  of  the  latter  is  incon- 
testable. Nothing  is  more  contagious,  nothing 
more  difficult  to  throw  off,  than  this  diseased 
itching  for  effect,  a malady  which  even  blinds  the 
patient  to  the  passing  of  that  critical  moment 
when  what  he  fondly  believes  to  be  new  has 
already  become  stale. 

Its  popularity  is  one  of  the  baits  which  such 
work  holds  out ; its  comparative  easiness  is 
another.  “ To  be  intelligible,”  says  our  latter- 
day  La  Bruyere,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  “is  to  be 
found  out,”  but  to  be  unintelligiblej’is  either  to 
have  no  meaning,  or  to  be  unable  to  express  it. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  easier  to  be  odd 
md  enigmatical  than  to  be  sensible  and  simple.* 
ft  does  not  take  much  to  collect  a little  gaping 
:rowd  in  the  street,  nor  is  much  thought  nor  much 
.maginative  power  requisite  to  provoke  the  atten- 
ion  of  a people  which  is  attracted  by  novelty, 
lowever  crude.  Before  the  young  sailor  launches 
lis  bark  on  the  sea  of  architecture  he  must  fill  his 
:ars  with  wax,  or  the  soft  tones  of  the  siren  of 
opyism  will  wheedle  him  to  artistic  destruction, 

•nd  the  more  easily  that  he  is  not  completely  con- 
cious  of  the  danger  he  runs. 

It  ought  to  be  enough  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
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eccentricity  has  ever  been  a feature  of  any  master- 
piece, to  avoid  it  like  poison.  In  the  whole  sphere 
of  Art,  is  the  finest  work  ever  marked  by  that 
oddity  which,  like  a joke,  becomes  positively 
wearisome  directly  it  is  familiar?  Has  it  not 
rather  something  of  the  measured  cadence  and 
stately  rhythm  of  one  of  Burke's  periods  let  us 
say  ? The  test  of  a work’s  merit  is  the  degree 
to  which  it  will  bear  living  with.  There 
is  a brilliancy  in  decay  and  degradation,  like 
the  lights  of  a festering  marshland;  it  leads 
it  followers  into  strange  and  fatal  paths, 
like  a will-o’-the-wisp,  but  the  spell  is  soon 
broken.  Rococo  work  of  any  kind  is  like  the 
bright  talker,  the  paradox-monger,  for  ever  on 
stilts,  whom  to  meet  is,  after  a little  experience, 
to  avoid  : the  quips  and  cranks  of  such  work,  the 
pieces  of  wayward  cleverness,  like  the  sharp  say- 
ings of  a naughty  child,  which  amuse  us  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  the  conceits  in  which  the  designers 
displayed  what  Poe  calls  “ the  mad  pride  of 
intellectuality,”  are  just  what  make  it  turn  to 
ashes  in  the  mouth.* 

f ^ t 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS: 

INSTITUTE  OF  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS. 

The  new  buildings  in  Coleman-buildings, 
Moorgate-street,  now  being  completed  for  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accounts,  were  inspected 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  24,  by  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  on  the  occason  of  the  second  Spring 
visit.  The  party  were  conducted  over  the 
building  by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Belcher,  and 
Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  the  junior  honorary 
secretary. 

This  building  has  become  well  known  through 
beifig  illustrated  in  this  journal  and  the  Academy 
exhibition.  There  are  two  elevations  visible  to 
the  west  and  south,  and  these  are  executed  in 
Portland  stone  with  elaborate  detail.  The  style 
adopted  is  both  late  and  free,  and  much  variety 
is  observable  in  the  details  of  every  part. 
Great  character  is  given  to  the  building 
by  the  free  use  of  sculpture,  in  which 
the  architect  obtained  the  valuable  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Hamo  Thornvcroft,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Bates,  A.R.A.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  for 
economical  reasons,  really  good  sculpture  is 
rarely  used  in  any  quantity  on  London  buildings. 
This,  however,  is  a pleasing  exception,  and 
deserves  a site  where  it  can  be  observed  with 
greater  ease  than  in  its  present  position.  Closely 
encompassed  by  high  buildings,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a good  view  of  the  building  except  at  a very 
sharpangle.  Air.  Thornycroft’s  work  is  represented 
by  a deep  frieze  or  set  of  panels  placed  between  the 
three-quarter  columns  which  support  the  enriched 
cornice  terminating  the  fa9ade.  These  panels, 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  contain  three  or  four 
figures  representative  of  the  arts,  the  crafts, 
mining,  and  other  departments  of  com- 
merce, in  the  existence  and  failure  of  which  the 
labours  of  a chartered  accountant  are  required. 
Mr.  Thornycroft  also  contributes  a figure  of 
Justice  blindfold,  which  terminates  the  projecting 
angle  bay,  which  Mr.  Belcher  has  cleverly  intro- 
duced to  mask  the  canted  angle,  upon  which  the 
County  Council  insist.  Mr.  Harry  Bates’s  work 
is  represented  by  the  admirably-carved  Caryatides 
above  the  ground  floor,  whilst  the  subsidiary 
carving  is  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.  The 
interior  of  the  building  has  been  kept  fairly  plain 
with  the  exception  of  the  reading-room  and 
library  with  the  council  chamber  over,  and  the 
work  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  excellence  of 
proportion  with  which  the  architect  has  invested  it. 

The  ground  floor  has  the  library  on  the. left  of 
the  main  entrance,  whilst  on  the  right  four  offices 
for  letting  are  placed  with  a separate  entrance  from 
the  side  street.  This  new  entrance  gives  access, 
by  separate  staircase,  to  the  examination  hall  on 
the  third  floor,  and  the  Institute’s  offices,  secretary’s 
room,  waiting  and  committee  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  These  rooms  are  also  served  by  the 
principal  staircase  from  the  entrance  hall,  which 
gives  an  imposing  approach  to  the  council  chamber 
on  the  first  floor. 

Illustrations  of  this  building  have  appeared  in 
"in  issues  for  January  12,  1889,  August  27,  1S92, 

0 nrl  January  7,  1893. 

The  building  has  been  admirably  built  by 
Messrs.  Colls  •&  Sons,  of  Coleman-strect,  F,.C. 
Mr.  G.  Smith  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


* The  remainder  of  Air.  Street’s  paper,  together  with 
som:  notes  of  the  discussion,  in  our  next. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Association  (London)V 
—The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Discussion. 
Section  of  this  Association  for  the  pre- 
sent session  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Association  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  S.  B.  Beale,  presided.  After  the 
discussion  of  a practical  difficulty,  encountered  in 
his  practice  by  one  of  the  members,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  provisional  amounts  in  quantities,  Mr.. 
Alfred  H.  Clark,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read  a paper  oiii 
“Town  Houses.”  A discussion  ensued,  which 
was  opened  by  the  senior  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Henry 
White,  and  the  subject  was  summed  up  by  the 
Special  Visitor,  Mr.  Francis  Hooper. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society. — The  Architectural 
section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  met 
on  Monday  last  in  the  rooms,  207,  Bath-street — 
Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  presiding.  Mr.  T. 
Crichton  Fulton,  electrical  engineer,  Glasgow, 
read  a paper  on  “The  Economies  of  Electric 
Lighting  and  Power  Transmission.”  Of  all  prime 
movers  for  generating  electricity,  he  said,  a water 
turbine,  if  there  was  a convenient  and  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  was  the  most  inexpensive  and 
economical.  It  was  clean,  compact,  steady,  and 
very  easily  controlled.  Energy  in  the  form  of 
water  could  be  more  economically  transmitted 
than  in  any  other  way.  In  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  electric  lighting,  Mr.  Fulton  said  that 
though  perhaps  the  actual  outlay  would  exceed 
that  paid  for  a similar  amount  of  light  obtained 
directly  from  gas,  yet,  when  one  considered  that 
electric  light  was  safer,  healthier,  and  steadier, 
and  that  it  did  not  consume  any  oxygen  nor. 
vitiate  the  atmosphere,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
long  run  to  be  much  more  economical.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  various  experiments  and 
lantern-slides. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— 
On  Monday  last,  at  a special  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  held  at  the 
Library-,  15,  Cable-street,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Flerbert  Rimmer  (Soane  medallist),  entitled 
“ Renaissance  Architecture  of  Spain,”  illustrated 
by  sketches  and  photographs  taken  during  Mr. 
Rimmer’s  recent  tour  as  Soane  Student  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
—A  special  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architec- 
tural Association  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  paper  on  “ Our  Duty- 
in  Respect  of  Ancient  Buildings,”  read  at  a pre- 
vious meeting  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  H.M, 
Board  of  Works,  President  of  the  Association. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Robertson.  In 
his  paper  Mr.  Robertson  had  said  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  a single  building  restored 
during  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  this 
century,  which  would  not  call  forth  an  almost 
unanimous  verdict  to  the  effect  that  it  had 
suffered  great  and  irreparable  injury  in  the 
process.  He  pleaded  for  the  careful  preservation 
ol  our  old  buildings,  and  above  all  for  their  pre- 
servation from  “restoration,”  and  he  maintained 
that  restoration  was  only  admissible  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  its  involving  destruction. 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  R.  Rowand 
Anderson,  who  contended  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  stop  the  history  of  a building,  say,  at 
the  “ Perpendicular  ” period  or  any  other  period. 
The  history  should  be  allowed  to  go  on, 
and  the  fittings  and  furniture  that  marked 
these  periods  should  be  allowed  to  re^ 
main.  A building  was  a thing  to  be 
used,  and  their  life  and  comfort  depended' 
upon  keeping  it  in  a state  of  repair,  and  that 
implied  changes  more  or  less  from  time  to  time 
as  their  views  on  comfort  and  civilization  chano-ed. 

If  buildings  were  to  be  restored  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  showing  the  original  design,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  condemn  that  view  of  restoration, 
but  if  a building  was  to  be  restored  for  use,  he 
held  that  the  architect,  while  jealously  pre- 
serving all  that  was  old,  had  to  meet  the- 
purpose  to  which  the  building  was  to  be  devoted 
even  if  thereby  he  had  to  depart  from  the  original 
plan  and  make  additions  that  did  not  conform 
to  the  original  style  or  design  of  the  building. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken  having  spoken,  Mr.  FI 
Capper  said  that  in  the  restoration  of  buildings- 
they  must  consider  each  individual  case.  If  the 
building  was  one  of  museum  value,  then  by  all 
means  let  it  remain,  but  if  it  could  be  used  they 
would  be  justified  in  making  whatever  alterations 
were  considered  necessary.  Mr.  Thomas  Ross, 
supported  the  views  entertained  by  Dr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  James  Bruce  dealt  with  national  build- 
ings  put  to  use,  referring  specially  to  the  Castle.- 
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Hall  at  Stirling.  He  held  that  to  take  such  a 
noble  building  and  turn  it  into  barracks  was  not  a 
use,  but  a misuse,  and  that  in  such  a case  what 
the  country  was  bound  to  do  was  to  restore 
that  building  • to  its  original  condition. 
Mr.  Robertson,  in  replying  to  the  discussion, 
maintained  that  the  preservation  of  an 
ancient  building,  always  supposing  that  it 
was  worthy  of  preservation,  should  take  'pre- 
cedence over  ever}'  other  consideration.  With 
regard  to  restoration  as  a means  of  preservation 
be  had  not  a single  word  to  say  against  it.  It 
was  restoration  of  a different  sort  that  he  had  tried 
to  condemn  most  absolutely.  If  restoration  was 
to  be  carried  on  with  the  main  view  of  preserving 
-everything  that  was  valuable  in  the  building,  and 
if  that  was  put  before  everything  else,  he  thought 
that  such  restoration  was  in  every  way  desirable.— 
•On  the  25th  ult.  the  members  visited  the  S.S.C. 
Library,  and  the  M‘Ewan  Hall,  being  shown 
over  the  former  by  Mr.  James  B.  Dunn,  and  over 
the  latter  by  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson.  A de- 
scription of  the  M‘ Ewart  Hall  will  be  found  on 
-another  page,  under  the  heading  “General 
Building  News.” 

Glasgow  Architecturat  Association. — 
•On  the  2 1st  ult.  a lecture  was  delivered  before  the 
<>lasgow  Architectural  Association,  by  Mr.  S. 
Henbest  Capper,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Edinburgh, 
the  subject  being  “ Architecture  and  the  teaching 
-of  history,  with  special  reference  to  Old  Edin- 
burgh.” By  way  of  introduction,  the  lecturer 
Teferred  to  the  close  relation  existing  between 
-architecture  and  history,  and  illustrated  the  sub- 
ject by  means  of  a large  number  of  lantern  views 
of  old  work  in  Edinburgh,  noticing  more  especi- 
ally the  Castle  buildings,  the  Abbey  and  Falace 
of  Holyrood,  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  and  in  each 
instance  he  alluded  to  the  historical  associations 
which  have  gathered  round  the  remains,  with  an 
account  of  the  various  points  of  interest  to  the 
architect  and  antiquarian.  At  the  close  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  the  lecturer. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

T HE  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
’held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Spring-gardens,  the 
■Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Tenders. — Tenders  were  received  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a chrysanthemum-house  in  Finsbury  Park, 
and  for  the  erection  of  public  conveniences,  cart- 
shed,  and  bothy  at  the  Ladywell  Recreation 
•Ground,  Lewisham.  The  lists  will  be  found  in 
-another  part  of  this  number  of  the  Builder. 

The  Markets  Question. — The  discussion  of 
this  question,  arising  out  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Report  of  the  Public  Control  Committee 
(see  Builder,  p.  153,  ante),  was  resumed.  The 
recommendations  referring  to  the  proposed 
•establishment  of  retail  markets  were,  after  a 
debate  of  some  length,  referred  back  to  the 
•Committee  for  further  consideration. 

The  Contract  for  the  New  Woolwich  Feny- 
• boat. — A long  discussion  arose  out  of  a recom- 
mendation of  the  Bridges  Committee  as  to  the 
contract  for  the  new  ferry-boat  required  at  Wool- 
wich. On  October  25  last,  Messrs.  Wm.  Simons 
& Co.,  of  Renfrew,  sent  in  the  lowest  tender 
(amounting  to  £\ 5, Soo)  for  the  construction  of  a 
Woolwich  ferry-boat.  From  correspondence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee,  it  appeared  that  the 
firm  intimated  that  while  they  had  “ filled  in  the 
rate  of  wages  of  labour  in  Schedule  III.  that  are 
presently  in  force,  these  may  vary  according  to 
the  state  of  trade,  and  arrangements  which  may 
Le  made  with  trade  unions  in  the  Clyde  district 
during  the  construction  of  the  vessel.”  Objection 
being  made  to  this,  the  firm  on  January  31  con- 
sented to  delete  the  words  “ the  state  of  trade 
and.”  On  February  2,  the  Committee  wrote  to 
say  they  could  not  agree  to  the  proposed  stipula- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Council : 

“ That  all  contractors  be  compelled  to  sign  a declaration 
that  they  pay  the  trades  union  rates  of  wages  and  observe 
the  hours  of  labour  and  conditions  recognised  by  the  trades 
-unions  in  the  place  or  places  where  thecontract  is  executed, 
and  that  the  hours  and  wages  be  inserted  in  and  form  part 
•of  the  contract  by  way  of  schedule,  aad  that  penalties  be 
•enforced  for  any  breach  of  agreement." 

The  Committee  now  reported  that  it  was  not 
-competent  for  them  to  proceed  with  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Simons  in  consequence  of  the  words  they 
proposed  to  add  being  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  standing  order  of  the  Council.  They  there- 
fore recommended — 

That  the  Bridges  Committee  be  authorised  to  recon- 
sider the  tenders  sent  in  for  the  construction  of  the  ferry 
Boat,  with  a view  to  recommending  one  for  acceptance  by 
the  Council." 

Mr.  Torrance  moved,  and  Dr.  Collins  seconded, 
the  following  amendment : — 


“That  the  Council,- having  considered  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  Bridges  Committee  and  Messrs.  Simons 
& Co.,  instructs  the  Bridges  Committee  to  complete  the 
contract  with  the  Condition  attached  by  Messrs.  Simons." 

After  a long  debate,  the  amendment  was  carried, 
on  a division,  by  67  votes  to  39. 

A motion  to  refer  the  matter  back  for  further 
consideration  and  report  was  rejected,  on  a show 
of  hands,  by  a large  majority. 

Rates  of  1 1 'ages  and  Hours  of  Labour. — The 
Works  and  Stores  Committee  presented  a report 
containing  a first  list  of  certain  trades,  with  the 
trade  union  rate3  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour, 
applicable  to  works  carried  out  by  the  Council, 
and  in  doing  so  he  announced  that  the  first  “job  ” 
— the  erection  of  a fire  station — undertaken  by 
the  Committee  would  be  put  in  hand  on  the 
following  day.  We  will  give  an  analysis  of  this 
report  in  our  next. 

Proposed  New  Fire  Brigade  Stations. — The 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  recommended  that  the 
Council  should  agree  to  purchase  from  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  for  the  sum  of  1(^000/. , the 
freehold  of  the  site  fronting  John  Carpenter-street 
(at  the  rear  of  Sion  College),  in  order  that  a fire 
station  might  be  erected  thereon.  The  Com- 
mittee also  recommended  that,  with  a view  to  the 
erection  of  a Shoreditch  fire  station  in  substitution 
to  tht  existing  one  in  Old-street,  the  freehold 
should  be  acquired  of  lhe  vacant  piece  of  land 
fronting  Tabernacle-square  and  of  the  premises 
No.  61,  Paul-street,  and  No.  104,  Tabernacle- 
walk,  at  the  rear  thereof.  The  consideration  of 
these  recommendations  was  adjourned. 

Artisans'  Dwellings. — The  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Committee  brought  up  along  report  with 
reference  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  relation 
to  the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings.  They 
submitted  the  following  recommendation  : — 

“ That  the  rents  to  be  charged  for  dwellings  erected  by 
the  Council  shall  not  exceed  those  ruling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  proride  a nej  re- 
turn of  not  less  than  3 per  cent.,  after  allowing  for  a 
sinking  fund  for  rebuilding  and  all  outgoings,  upon  the 
value  of  the  land,  subject  to  the  obligation  to  erect  dwellings 
upon  it,  plus  the  cost  of  building  with  ordinary  foundations, 
and  that  all  such  dwellings  shall  be  so  designed  that  the 
cost  of  erection  may  not  exceed  a sum  which  will  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  conditions." 

The  consideration  of  the  report  was  postponed. 
After  transacting  some  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Institution  (and  the  election  of  one  pensioner),  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  offices,  21,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Colls  (Messrs. 
Colls  & Sons)  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  Colin 
G.  Patrick  (retiring  President),  Mr.  Edwin  Brooks 
(Treasurer),  and  by  Messrs.  C.  C.  Roe,  C.  K. 
Turpin,  J.  A.  Robson,  T.  H.  Winny,  F.  S.  Oldham, 
W.  D.  Gilbert,  and  other  gentlemen.  Letters 
regretting  non-attendance  were  read  from  Messrs. 
G.  S.  Pritchard  (Trustee),  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker,  E. 
B.  Gammon,  and  others. 

The  report  stated  that  the  total  income  for  the 
past  year  amounted  to  686/.  os.  9d.  (265/.  13s.  of 
this  sum  being  annual  subscriptions,  299/.  18s.  dona- 
tions. 1 14/.  2s.  4d.  dividends,  1 /.  ns.  2d.  interest  on 
deposit  account,  and  a balance  of  4/.  16s.  3d.  from 
dinner  account).  The  expenditure  was  445/.  18s.  5d. 
(including  337/,  10s.  paid  for  pensions,  and  20/.  for 
temporary  relief  cases.  Three  pensioners  were 
elected  during  the  year.  There  are  now  seventeen 
pensioners  op . the  hooks,  the  total  elected  since 
the  foundation  being  35.  There  is  now  a vacancy 
for  a builder's  clerk's  orphan  at  the  Orphan  Working 
School,  and  the  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive 
j applications  on  behalf  of  children  whose  friends 
may  wish  to  place  them  in  nomination  for  the  same. 
The  fourteenth  annual  dinner  was  held  on  March  30, 
1892,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  Mr.  Colin  G. 

I Patrick  presiding,  when  the  sum  of  314/.  12s.  was 
announced  in  response  to  his  earnest  appeal.  The 
amount  of  Stock  held  by  the  Institution  is  now 
4.150/. , but  the  Committee  greatly  desire  that  this 
sum  should  be  substantially  increased  with  a view 
to  obtaining  a larger  income  from  this  reliable 
; source.  The  report  concluded  by  thanking  Mr. 
Patrick  for  his  practical  services  in  promoting  the 
welfare  <A  the  Institution,  and  acknowledging  the 
support  rendered  by  the  master  builders,  architects, 
and  merchants  connected  with  the  building  trade. 

The  President-elect,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  saidjthat  althoughhe  had  met  with  a slight 
mishap  which  made  him  rather  lame,  he  was  yet 
delighted  to  be  present,  and  to  thank  the  committee 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him  in  inviting  him  to 
become  President.  He  hoped  that  he  should  have 
a successful  year.  In  looking  over  the  accounts,  he 
was  struck  with  the  small  amount  expended  in  the 
management,  but  there  was,  however,  another  point 
which  it  seemed  to  him  would  bear  improvement ; 
he  alluded  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
clerks  who  at  present  subscribed,  and  he  hoped  to 


devote  some  attention  to  this  matter,  with  a view  to 
getting  a larger  number  to  assist  the  funds.  He 
concluded  by  saying  he  hoped  to  work  well  for  the 
Institution,  and  would  propose  the  first  resolution, 
•'  That  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  as  read,  be 
adopted  and  printed,  together  with  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers and  rules  of  the  Institution." 

Mr.  C.  K.  Turpin  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Roe,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  officers,  said,  referring  especially  to  the 
gentleman  who  was  just  going  out  of  office  as 
President  (Mr.  Colin  G.  Patrick),  that  he  could  not 
possibly  have  done  more  for  the  Institution  than  he 
had  done.  To  be  in  that  room  was  not  always  the 
most  pleasant  thing,  especially  in  summer,  when 
the  cool  shade  of  trees  was  more  refreshing ; but 
Mr.  Patrick,  as  they  knew,  had  Often  attended,  and 
had  in  every  way  fully  deserved  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Patrick,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks, 
referred  to  the  help  he  had  had  from  the  committee. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  W.  Colls,  the  new  President, 
he  had  known  him  a long  time,  and  was  able  to 
assure  him  that,  in  taking  up  the  duties,  he  would 
find  no  trouble  at  all. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then 
elected,  after  which  Mrs.  Martha  Marcham  was 
elected  to  the  widow's  pension  of  20/.  per  annum. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF 
BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS 
OF  WORKS: 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  donors,  subscribers, 
members,  and  friends  of  this  Institution  was  held  in 
the  Venetian  Saloon  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  25,  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Rider,  F.  R.G.S. , presiding,  and  349  sat  down  to 
table.  Before  proceeding  with  the  toasts,  the 
Chairman  said  he  regretted  to  announce  that  the 
esteemed  Governor  of  the  Institution  (Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  J.P. ) was  unable  to  attend,  being  con- 
fined to  his  house  by  an  attack  of  gout.  He  also 
regretted  to  announce  that  Mr.  John  Burt  was 
unexpectedly  prevented  from  being  present. 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"Success  to  the  Provident  Institution  of  Builders' 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works."  It  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  anything  in  support  of  so  excellent 
an  Institution  as  that.  It  had  been  so  long 
established,  was  so  well  known,  and  was  so  carefully 
administered,  that  it  spoke  for  itself.  The  Institution 
was  a model  to  all  others,  for  the  economy  with 
which  it  was  conducted.  It  was  a provident 
institution  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term, 
because  every  one  who  was  himself  helped  by  it  had 
embraced  the  principle  of  self-help,  and  must  have 
been  a member  of  the  Institution  for  three  years 
before  he  would  have  any  claim  upon  its  funds. 
The  master-builders  owed  a deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  their  foremen.  As  to  the  clerks  of  works,  they 
were  also  a highly  intelligent  and  able  body  of  men, 
having  important  duties  to  fulfil.  He  quite  agreed 
with  a remark  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
recent  dinner  of  the  Clerks  of  Works'  Association — 
that  a clerk  of  works  should  be  something  more 
than  an  architect's  watch-dog.  Given  a respect- 
able and  a responsible  builder,  and  given  a 
foreman  who  was  desirous,  as  all  foreman  ought  to 
be,  of  doing  his  duty  honestly  and  faithfully,  there 
ought  to  be  thorough  harmony  between  clerk  of 
works  and  foreman,  and  between  architect  and 
builder.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rider  made  some 
humorous  remarks  with  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  County  Council,  and  gave  the  toast  "The 
Provident  Institution  of  Builders'  Foremen  and 
Clerks  of  Works,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
F.  T.  W.  Bedford,  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Bedford,  in  replying,  said  that  the  Institution 
had  now  reached  a rather  critical  age,  for 
it  had  just  turned  its  fiftieth  year.  Although 
its  present  appearance  was  very  different  front, 
that  which  it  presented  fifty  years  ago,  it 
was,  happily,  in  a flourishing  condition. 
During  its  existence  the  Institution  had  afforded 
relief  in  the  shape  of  pensions  to  twenty-seven 
builders'  foremen  and  clerks  of  works,  and  forty-three 
widows  had  received  pensions.  The  sum  of  7,987/. 
had  been  expended  on  pensions,  and  1,600/.  in 
temporary  relief.  They  now  spent  between  200/. 
and  300/.  a year  ih  pensions. 

Mr.  G.  Groome  proposed  "The  Governor, 
Trustees,  Donors,  Honorary  Subscribers,  and 
Visitors."  They  all  regretted  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Plucknett,  the  Governor,  but  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  J.t 
Dove,  one  of  the  trustees. 

Mr.  Dove  having  responded, 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  in  felicitous  terms,  proposed 
" The  Architects,  Engineers,  and  Surveyors." 

Mr.  E.  B.  I 'Anson  responded  for  "The  Archi- 
tects," and  Mr.  W.  Strudwick  for  " The  Surveyors.” 

Mr.  Stapleton' proposed  "The  Builders,”  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Collins,  who,  in  replying  at 
some  length,  referred  to  the  relations  which  ought 
to  subsist  between  masters  and  mem 
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Other  toasts  followed,  including  " The  Chairman. ' ’ 
During  the  evening  subsciptions  and  donations  to 
the  amount  of  112/.  were  announced  ; and  since  the 
dinner  the  Chairman  has  received  13/.  13s.  more 
(including  10/.  10s.  from;  the  Builders'  Institute), 
making  a total  of  125/ 


<Eorrespont>ence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

M.  CORROYER’S  THEORY'  OF  THE 
GOTHIC  VAULT. 

SlR,— M.  Corroyer,  in  h is:  book  of  1S92,  on 
“ Gothic  Architecture,”  tells  us  that  Gothic  groin- 
ing had  its  origin  in  the  domed  churches  of 
Aquitaine,,  of  which  St.  Front,  at  Perigueux,  was 
the  first  example. 

. This  opinion  of  his  is  not  an  idea  that  has 
suddenly  struck  him,  but  was  mentioned  in  his 
book  on  “ Romanesque  Architecture,”  published 
in  18S8. 

In  chapter  xii.  of  the  second  part  of  the  treatise 
of  1888,  he  says,  “ The  pendentives  of  the  cupolas 
of  St.  Front,  worked  normally  to  the  curve  in 
passing  from  the  square  plan  of  the  springing  of  the 
arches  to  the  circular  plan  crowning  their  key 
Stones,  are  the  embryoes  of  the  pointed  arch  ( Fare 
ogif)  or  pointed  groins  {croisee  d’ ogives),  according 
to  the  very  ancient  expression  and  which  was  still 
employed  in  the  time  of  Philibert  de  L’Orme  to 
describe  the  diagonal  ribs  ( arcs  diagonaux)  sup- 
porting the  vaults  with  the  aid  of  the  transverse 
ribs  {arc s-doub lean x).” 

M.  Corroyer  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
church  of  St.  Vit  the  Elder,  vaulted  with  three 
domes,  has  on  the  soffit  of  each  dome  eight 
ribs,  the  diagonal  ribs  running  down  to  the 
starting  point  of  the  pendentives ; and  remarks 
that  it  has  been  stated,  though  not  proved,  that 
these  cupolas  were  built,  then  pulled  down  and 
replaced  by  the  vaults  that  now  exist.  He  also 
shows  a section  of  a similar  dome  with  ribs  at  the 
Church  of  Saumur,  on  the  Loire ; and,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  argument,  he  points  to  the  domical 
shape  the  early  groined  vaults  took,  and  to  the 
bays  being  still  kept  square,  when  the  domes  were 
^abandoned  and  groined  vaulting  substituted  for 
them. 

M.  Corroyer  has,  no  doubt,  satisfied  himself 
that  his  theory  is  right,  but  he  has  hardly  made 
his  theory  more  than  probable  to  ordinary  readers 
■and  has  certainly  not  made  it  as  unassailable  by 
adverse  criticism  as  a proposition  of  Euclid. 

The  architectural  profession  ought  to  be,  and 
probably  is,  grateful  to  him  for  his  admirable 
book  on  Romanesque  architecture.  The  author 
has  certainly  contributed  his  time,  and  probably  his 
leisure  and  substance,  for  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  enlightening  his  fellows.  Still  I respectfully 
•suggest  that,  if  M.  Corroyer  has  the  time  and  in- 
clination, he  would  add  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  him,  by  publishing  a pamphlet  to  com- 
pletely establish  his  theory. 

G.  Aitchison. 


THE  ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

, Sir,— I think  I can  answer  “ H.  E.  T.  ’s  " inquiry 
in  your  issue  of  February  18  (page  135),  as  to  where 
YY'ordsworth  got  his  information  from.  At  the  sale 
of  the  poet's  books  my  father  purchased  a volume, 
bearing  Wordsworth’s  name,  and  in  which,  on  page 
123,  the  following  passage  is  underscored  with  red 
ink : ‘ ‘ This  Churche  [St.  Mary's,  York]  lyeth  towards 
ye  North  Eeste  bye  North,  foron  Sancte  Marie's  Day 
yc  Sonne  thus  ryseth. " This  quotation  partly,  at 
least,  accounts  for  Wordsworth's  note.  The  book 
is  “ Bartram's  Travels  of  a City  Gentelmanne 
thorough  the  Shire  of  Yorke."  (London,  1799. 
No  publisher's  name.) 

James  Ardenstone. 


“BURR  v.  RIDOUT.” 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  article  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  the  25th  inst.  on  this  case,  and  your 
note  as  to  the  defendant's  obligation  to  expend 
4,000/.  . perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  that 
under  his  agreement  with  the  ground  landlord  the 
defendant  was  not  bound  to  build  at  the  nett  cost  of 
4,000/.,  but  to  erect  buildings  ‘‘of  the  total  value  of 
4,000/.”  This  does  not  appear  very  clearly  in  the 
report  of  the  case,  but  I need  not  point  out  to  your 
readers  the  difference  in  these  contracts. 

J.  A.  Collins, 

Defendant’s  Solicitor. 

5,  New  Inn,  London,  W.C., 

February  28,  1893. 


fflbe  Student’s  Column. 

CHEMISTRY.— IX. 

Coal  and  its  Valuation. 

OAL  consists  of  the  remains  of  vegetation 
which  in  the  course  of  many  thousands 
of  years,  and  during  many  changes  of 
nature,  have  become  altered  to  their  present 


***  We  presume  that  Mr.  Aitchison’s  letter 
was  partly  called  forth  by  some  remarks  in  our 
review  of  M.  Corroyer’s  “ Gothic  Architecture  ” 
the  other  day.  Since  receiving  it  we  have 
referred  to  M.  Corroyer’s  work  on  “ Romanesque 
Architecture,”  in  which  we  observe  that  he  gives 
•a  section  of  the  domed  roof  at  Fontevrault,  which 
he  dates  1101-1120,  and  which  is  a plain  dome, 
-and  compares  with  it  a section  of  the  nearly 
similar  roof  at  Saumur,  in  which  the  surface  ot 
the  dome  is  divided  by  four  ribs,  and  he  seems  to 
argue  that  this  rib  treatment  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ribbed  vault  from  the  domical 
roof.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  may  very 
well  be  the  other  way  about,  and  that 
the  appearance  of  the  rib  was  the  influence 
of  the  northern  Gothic  vaulting  form  making 
itself  felt  on  the  domed  roof.  But  there  is  another 
question  which  we  should  like  to  ask — not  of  M. 
Corroyer,  for  we  know  that  no  French  architect 
will  either  take  the  trouble  to  visit  England  to 
inspect  our  architectural  monuments,*  or  accept 
any  statement  about  them  which  does  not  square 
with  his  own  theories  ; but  we  should  like  to  ask 
our  learned  friend,  Professor  Aitchison,  if  he 
accepts  M.  Corroyer’s  view  that  Gothic  vaulting 
was  developed  from  the  dome  churches  of  the 
South  of  France,  how  does  he  account  for  the  fact 
that  cross-vaults  on  the  Roman  pattern  were 
being  built  in  the  aisles  of  Durham  and  Norwich, 
at  or  probably  before  the  date  given  by  M. 
Corroyer  to  the  Fontevrault  roof? — Ed. 


The  late  M.  Ruprich-Robert  is  the  only  important  e 
:eptron  we  remember. 


form. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  coal,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  meet  with  several  kinds  in 
the  same  mine.  Roughly  speaking,  the  , value  of 
a coal  for  heating  purposes  may  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  fixed  carbon  it  contains,  i.e i, 
the  amount  of  carbon  that  is  not  driven  off  as  gas 
when  the  coal  is  heated  to  redness  without  being 
allowed  any  contact  with  air  or  oxygen.  For  gas- 
making purposes  the  value  of  a coal  may  be  said 
to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  volatile  hydro- 
carbons it  contains. 

Thus  anthracite,  which  contains  a very  large 
percentage  of  fixed  carbon,  is  the  best  heating 
coal ; but  owing  to  the  strong  draught  of  air 
necessary  to  maintain  it  in  a proper  state  of  com- 
bustion, it  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  ordinary 
open  grate.  It  is  much  used  for  closed  stoves  and 
for  heating  boilers,  especially  in  America,  where 
it  is  more  abundant  than  in  this  country.  Anthra- 
cite is  a very  hard,  shiny  coal  which  burns  without 
flame,  and  does  not  soil  the  fingers  when  handled. 

Steam  or  smokeless  coal  somewhat  resembles 
anthracite,  but  requires  less  draught  to  cause  it  to 
burn  readily.  It  burns  with  more  or  less  flame, 
and  does  not  contain  so  much  fixed  carbon  as 
anthracite. 

Free-burning  Coal. — Under  this  head  may  be 
included  most  of  the  numerous  classes  of  house 
coal.  It  burns  with  much  flame,  and  is  softer 
than  either  anthracite  or  steam  coal,  but  should 
not  cake  together.  Much  of  this  kind  of  coal 
comes  from  Yorkshire. 

Caking  or  bituminous  coal  gives  off  large 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  cakes  together  a great  deal. 
It  burns  with  a bright  flame.  This  variety  of 
coal  is  largely  employed  for  gas  manufacture,  and 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  Northumberland  and 
Durham. 

Cannel  or  candle  coal  is  very  rich  in  volatile 
hydrocarbons,  and  is  much  used  for  enriching  gas 
obtained  from  the  cheaper  classes  of  coal.  It  has 
a dull,  black  colour,  and  a slaty  fracture.  This 
variety  of  coal  is  closely  akin  to  the  parrot  coal 
of  Scotland  and  to  the  rattlers  of  Yorkshire.  The 
coke  from  this  kind  of  coal  is  usually  almost 
worthless  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
mineral  matter  or  ash  it  contains. 

Lignite  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  is  lighter 
than  ordinary  coal ; it  often  possesses  a fibrous 
character,  and  appears  more  closely  akin  to  peat 
than  to  coal.  It  is,  however,  largely  used  as  fuel 
in  some  parts  of  the  world.  In  determining  the 
value  of  coal  it  is  important  to  know  the  amount 
of  unburnable  ash  that  it  contains,  and  also,  if  it 
is  sold  by  weight,  the  quantity  of  moisture  or 
water  in  it.  Thus,  two  samples  of  coal  supplied 
for  heating  purposes  yielded  the  following 
results  : — 

Moisture.  Ash.  Fixed  Carbon. 

(1)  6'°2  ^3  5'i8‘  58 ’66 

(2)  8-15  'jHja  23‘oo  - 42*15 


The  first  is  a fairly  good  sample  of  coal,  and 
contains  only  1 ‘2  cwt.  of  water  and  1 cwt*  of  ash 
in  the  ton  of  coal;  but. the  second  contains  i ‘6 
cwt.  of  water  and  4 ‘6  cwt.  of  ash  in  the  20  cwt. 
of  coal,  that  is  to  say,  considerably  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  coal  is  worse  than  useless.  These 
are  by  no  means  extraordinary  samples  ; worse 
coals  than  the  second  are  often  palmed  off  upon; 
the  private  consumer. 

Coal  Gas. 

Coal  gas  is  obtained  by  heating  coal  in  retorts 
at  a red  heat.  The  coal  is  thus  decomposed,  the 
fixed  carbon  and  ash  remaining  in  the  retort  in 
the  form  of  coke,  while  the  hydrocarbons  and 
other  compounds  escape  in  the  form  of  gas  up  a 
vertical  pipe  called  the  ascension  pipe  and  through 
a water-seal  in  the  horizontal  pipe  called  the 
hydraulic  main.  The  gas  passes  along  the 
hydraulic  main  into  the  condensers.  Here  the 
hydrocarbons  that  are  liquid  or  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperatures  of  the  air,  condense  out  as 
tar.  The  gas  then  passes  into  some  large  towers 
filled  with  coke,  through  which  a stream  of  cold 
water  is  constantly  descending.  The  crude  gas 
ascending  through  these  towers,  or  “scrubbers  ” as 
they  are  called,  parts  with  its  ammonia  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  all  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  impurities.  The  solution  thus 
formed  is  known  as  “ gas  liquor,”  or  “ammoniacal 
gas  liquor.”  The  gas  next  passes  through  very 
large  iron  boxes  containing  layers  of  lime,  and 
sometimes  also  oxide  of  iron.  In  these  purifiers 
the  remainder  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  removed.  Finally,  the 
gas  passes  through  a similar  box  containing  layers 
of  lime,  which  have  previously  been  saturated, 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  this  box,  or 
“ purifier,”  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  absorbed. 
The  gas  is  now  ready  for  storing  in  the  gas- 
holders. It  is  the  spent  material  from  the 
sulphide  purifiers  which  sometimes  constitutes  a 
public  nuisance  by  the  evil  odour  it  emits.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  commercial 
substances  obtained  indirectly  or  directly  by  the 
distillation  of  coal  and  coal-tar : — Coke,  ammonia, 
ammonium  salts,  aniline  dyes,  saccharine,  car- 
bolic acid,  naphthaline,  naphtha,  creosote,  and 
benzol. 

Oxides  of  Carbon. 

Carbon  forms  two  oxides,  viz.  (1)  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  (2)  carbon  dioxide,  commonly  called 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Carbon  monoxide  or  carbonic 
oxidd,  CO,  is  a colourless  and  very  poisonous  gas. 

It  exists  in  large  quantities  in  water  gas,  i.e.,  gas 
made  by  decomposing  steam  by  driving  it  through 
red  hot  coke  or  carbon,  thus  : — 

I-LO  + C = CO  + H2. 

Carbonic  oxide  possesses  neither  smell  nor 
taste,  and  is  therefore  all  the  more  dangerous 
when  present  in  odourless  gas  supplied  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Carbon  monoxide  may  be  prepared  by  passing 
carbon  dioxide  over  red-hot  carbon, 

C02  + C = 2CO. 

In  this  manner,  carbon  monoxide  is  formed  in 
an  ordinary  coke  fire,  where  the  carbon  dioxide 
first  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fire  by  the 
complete  oxidation  of  the  carbon  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  by  rising  through  a further  layer  of  red- 
hot  coke,  is  converted  into  carbon  monoxide,  and 
may  be  seen  burning  with  a pale  blue  flame  at  the 
top  of  the  fire. 

YVhen  carbon  monoxide  burns  it  forms,  of 
course,  carbon  dioxide,  thus  : — CO -f- O = CO.». 

The  gas  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating 
carbon  with  a limited  supply  of  air. 

C + O = CO, 

but  is  usually  obtained  by  heating  oxalic  acid  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  because  it  is  a more  con- 
venient method,  and  by  it  a purer  product  can  be 
obtained. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus  : — 

C,H20.,  = HoO  + CO  + C02. 

(oxalic  acid. ) 

The  sulphuric  acid  abstracts  the  water,  and  the 
carbon  dioxide  may  be  separated  from  the  carbon 
monoxide  by  passing  the  mixture  through  a solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  which  absorbs  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  allows  the  carbonic  oxide  to 
pass  through  it. 

Carbon  dioxide,  or  carbonic  anhydride,  C02, 
is  a colourless  gas,  but  possesses  a faintly  acicl 
taste  and  smell.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
decay  of  organic  substances,  and  is,  therefore, 
found  at  the  bottom  of  disused  wells  in  which 
there  is  decomposing  vegetation  or  other  organic 
matter.  It  is  evolved  in  large  quantities  by  vob 
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canoes  ; and  in  certain  caves  and  valleys,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  valley  of  Java,  the  gas  is  evolved  so 
rapidly  from  fissures  in  the  rocks  or  ground,  that 
it  contaminates  the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  any- 
one entering  the  valley  is  rapidly  suffocated. 

Carbon  dioxide  with  water  is  believed  to 
form  a true  acid,  thus — 

C02+Ho0=H2C03. 

Hence,  it  is  often  called  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
almost  any  acid  upon  a carbonate.  Thus,  if 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon  some 
fragments  of  chalk  or  marble,  the  gas  is  so 
rapidly  evolved  that  it  causes  great  effervescence. 
CaC03  + 2HCI  = COo  + HoO  + CaCU 
(Chalk  or 
Marble.) 

Carbon  dioxide  issues  in  large  volumes  from 
lime-kilns,  where  limestone  (CaC03)  is  decom- 
Dosed  by  heat,  thus — 

CaC03  = Ca0  + C0j. 

(Quicklime.) 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  with  the  exception 
of  a little  difference  in  purity,  the  chemical 
composition  of  chalk,  marble,  and  other  limestones 
is  identically  the  same.  The  characteristics  which 
make  them  of  such  different  values  as  building- 
stones  are  due  to  physical  differences  only. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a very  heavy  gas,  and  is  not 
a supporter  of  combustion.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  this  latter  fact  in  testing  a well  as  to  whether  it 
is  safe  to  descend  into  it.  A lighted  candle  is 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  if  it  is 
extinguished  there  is  too  much  C02  in  the  well  to 
render  descent  safe  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
candle  continues  to  burn  brightly,  the  well  may 
safely  be  entered. 

The  fact  of  C02  being  a non-supporter  of  com- 
bustion, is  also  made  use  of  in  many  of  the  patent 
“fire  extinguishers,”  which  contain  some  sub- 
stance that  will  readily  give  off  large  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  forms  the 
“ choke-damp”  of  the  miner,  and  is  formed  when 
marsh-gas,  or  “fire-damp,”  as  it  is  called,  is 
burnt  or  exploded. 

CH4  + 2 02  = CO«  + 2 H20. 

(fire-damp)  (choke-damp) 

Carbon  dioxide  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water,  or  the 
greater  the  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the  water, 
the  larger  is  the  volume  of  the  gas  dissolved  by 
the  water.  If  water  is  charged  with  COo  under  a 
great  pressure,  and  the  pressure  is  then  dimi- 
nished, much  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  was 
dissolved  under  pressure,  now  escapes  so  rapidly 
as  to  cause  brisk  effervescence.  This  property  is 
made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  effervescing 
table  waters. 

The  brisk  taste  of  many  natural  mineral  waters 
is  due  to  carbon  dioxide  gas,  dissolved  in  the 
water  in  a similar  manner. 

When  charcoal  or  other  form  of  carbon  is  burnt 
in  excess  of  oxygen  or  air,  carbon  dioxide  is 
formed  thus — 

c+o2=co2. 

If,  therefore,  a charcoal  fire  is  used  in  a room 
without  means  of  ventilation,  suffocation  ensues. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  fatal  effects  pro- 
duced by  charcoal  fires  have  been  due  more 
especially  to  considerable  quantities  of  carbon 
monoxide  being  formed  by  the  incomplete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon,  or  by  the  subsequent 
reduction  of  some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  by  the 
red-hot  charcoal. 

If  carbon  dioxide  gas  is  cooled  to  o°C.,  and 
subjected  to  a pressure  of  36  atmospheres,  i.e., 
540  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  the  gas  condenses  to 
a colourless  liquid.  If  the  pressure  is  then 
suddenly  removed,  the  liquid  immediately  returns 
to  the  gaseous  condition,  and  by  doing  so  pro- 
duces great  cold.  All  liquids  when  changing 
from  a liquid  to  a gas  absorb  heat,  and  conse- 
quently produce  cold  in  surrounding  bodies.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a gas  changes  to  a liquid, 
heat  is  given  out.  It  is  a law  that  change  of 
1 state  always  produces  change  of  temperature. 

It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  liquid 
carbon  dioxide  has  been  made  use  of  for  refrigera- 
tion on  a large  scale.  It  is  now  employed  by 
Messrs.  Nelson  Brothers  at  their  largest  sheep- 
freezing establishment  in  New  Zealand,  where 
they  freeze  over  2,000  sheep  per  day  by  it. 

Experiments.  Group  6. 

1.  Manufacture  some  carbon  monoxide. 

Place  some  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  and  a little 

strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a test-tube,  and  heat 
gently.  Apply  a light  to  the  mouth  of  the  test- 
tuba,  and  observe  that  the  CO  bums  with  a pale 
blue  flame,  but  be  careful  not  to  inhale  the  gas. 

2.  Prepare  carbon  dioxide. 

Prepare  some  carbonic  anhydride  by  the  action 
of  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  upon  some  pure 


calcium  carbon&te  just  covered  with  water.  The 
gas  may  be  collected  over  water  as  usual,  although 
somewhat  freely  soluble,  but  is  most  conveniently 
collected  as  shown  in  Fig.  11. 


Fig.  II 

With  the  gas  thus  collected  prove — 

(a)  That  carbon  dioxide  is  a non-supporter  of 
combustion,  by  plunging  a lighted  candle  or  taper 
in  a jar  of  the  gas,  and  noting  that  it  is  extin- 
guished. 

(i5)  That  it  is  heavier  than  air,  by  pouring  the 
gas  from  one  jar  into  another  jar  filled  with  air, 
and  showing  by  means  of  a lighted  taper  that  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  then  in  the  jar  previously  filled 
with  air  ; also  by  pouring  the  gas,  like  water, 
over  the  flame  of  a candle  and  thus  extinguishing 
the  candle. 

(c)  That  it  precipitates  lime  from  its  aqueous 
solution,  by  pouring  some  clear  lime-water  into  a 
jar  of  the  gas,  and  observing  that  it  is  rendered 
milky  owing  to  the  formation  of  insoluble  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  calcium  carbonate. 

3.  Prove  that,  by  means  of  an  acid,  carbon 
dioxide  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  following 
substances  : — (1)  chalk,  (2)  marble,  (3)  oyster- 
shells,  (4)  pieces  of  coral,  (5)  old  mortar,  (6)  all 
samples  of  limestones  obtainable,  (7)  white  lead. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  William  Allen  Boulnois,  F.R.I.B.A.— 
We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  on  February  22 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Boulnois,  of  Inhurst,  Basingstoke, 
and  of  No.  6,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. , the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Boulnois  & Warner, 
architects.  Mr.  Boulnois  was  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1823.  Having  entered  the  classes  at  King’s 
College,  then  known  as  the  “ Department  of  Science 
applied  to  the  Arts,"  Mr.  Boulnois  became  a pupil 
of  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  R.A.,  from  1842  to  1845.  and 
after  spending  some  few  years  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Continent  in  the  study  of  his  profession  Mr.  Boulnois 
commenced  in  London  in  1848,  and  had  an  extensive 
practice.  His  works  are  found  in  the  City  of 
London  in  various  blocks  of  offices  and  several 
wharf  and  factory  premises  on  the  river  Thames. 
His  practice  extended  to  Sweden,  where  the  Baron 
Oscar  Dickson’s  house  at  Gothenburg  and  another 
house  at  Oferdis  were  built  some  twenty  years 
since,  and  to  Italy,  where  the  " Villa  Clara"  at 
Baveno,  Lago  Maggiore  — the  house  occupied  ! 
by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria — was  erected  in 
1872.  Mr.  Boulnois'  latest  public  works  in  London 
are  the  Standard  Assurance  Company’s  building  in 
King  William-street,  near  Lombard-street,  Lord 
Radstock's  Conference  Hall,  Eccleston-strcet,  Bel- 
•-square,  and  the  “Great  Assembly  Hall"  in 
the  Mile  End-road  for  Mr.  Charrington,  seating 
5,000  persons,  and  works  at  Victoria  Docks  for 
Louisa  Lady  Ashburton,  the  Mission  Hall  there 
being  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck  in 
, the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Mentone,  France, 
opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Mr.  Boulnois 
also  practised  as  a surveyor  in  valuation  and  com- 
pensation cases,  and  was  a member  of  the  “Sur- 
veyors' Club,"  established  1792,  in  addition  to  his 
being  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  a member  of  the  Council  in  1865, 
serving  for  some  years  on  the  committee  of  examina- 
tion charged  with  the  certificates  for  the  qualification 
for  District  Surveyors.  Mr.  Boulnois  is  succeeded 
in  practice  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Warner, 
A.R.I.B.A. , F.S.I.,  who  has  been  in  partnership 
with  his  late  uncle  for  "some  years  past.  The 
name  of  the  firm  will  remain  unaltered. 


“Some  Old  Churches  of  Glamorganshire." 
— A lecture  in  connexion  with  the  Cardiff  Natu- 
ralists’ Society  was  given  at  the  Queen-street  Public- 
hall,  Cardiff,  on  the  23rd  ult. , by  Mr.  C.  B.  Fowler, 
the  subject  being  “A  Ramble  through  some  Old 
Churches  of  Glamorganshire. " Mr.  Fowler  described 
the  ancient  fonts  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire, crosses  found  in  the  churchyard,  tombs,  monu- 
mental slabs,  windows,  doorways,  stoups,  and  other 
architectural  features. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS . 

M'Ewan  Hall,  Edinburgh.— The  members  of 
the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  visited,  on 
the  25th  ult,,  the  M'Ewan  Hall,  where  they  were 
received  by  Dr.  Anderson,  the  architect,  who  showed 
the  party  over  the  building.  He  explained  that  be 
had  adopted  the  form  of  the  Greek  theatre,  believing 
that  to  be  the  best  form  for  the  auditorium.  There 
were  two  galleries,  both  alike,  the  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  building  was  capable  of  holding  three 
thousand  people.  The  arrangement  of  the  staircases 
was  such  that  the  occupants  of  the  two  galleries 
never  came  together,  and  there  were  a good 
many  entrances  and  exits.  A large  skylight  and 
a series  of  windows  close  to  the  roof  furnish 
the  principal  means  of  lighting  the  building, 
and  the  air  was  to  be  heated  by  passing  over 
a steam  coil.  There  was  a great  outer  wall,  and  an 
inner,  wall  of  arches  and  pillars,  the  diameter  of  the 
building  being  144^  ft.  To  roof  such  a building 
was  rather  a problem,  and  he  had  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Westland,  of  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Blyth, 
& Westland.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  before  long, 
the  gyeat  tower  would  be  erected — a tower  which 
would  reach  to  about  280  ft.  in  height.  Behind  the 
platform  there  was  a gallery,  where,  he  understood, 
there  was  to  be  erected  an  organ.  Mr.  Westland, 
at  the  request  of  the  architect,  described  the 
construction  of  the  roof.  It  was  carried  on 
twenty-two  ribs,  which  had  to  be  of  peculiarly  strong 
construction,  because  it  was  impossible  to  put  in 
any  tie-rods.  The  whole  horizontal  strain  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  bracing  between  the  ribs.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  bracing,  at  the  back  of  the  stage  the 
circle  was  not  completed.  If  it  had  been  a complete 
circle  the  strains  would  have  been  easily  calculated, 
but,  as  the  circle  stopped,  the  whole  strain  had  to  be 
carried  across  the  stage  by  means  of  a very  heavy 
steel  girder,  weighing  about  6 tons.  In  order  tor 
prevent  any  horizontal  thrust  on  the  walls,  every  rib 
was  set  upon  rollers.  At  the  close  of  the  visit  Mr. 
W.  W.  Robertson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to- 
Dr.  Anderson. 

A New  Colliery  Village  in  Northum- 
berland. — On  the  13th  ult.  the  first  stone ' 
was  laid  of  a new  Northumbrian  village  which 
it  is  intended  to  create  primarily  for  the  work- 
men and  their  families,  many  hundreds  in 
number,  who  are  unable  to  find  house  room  in  the 
extensive  colliery  village  of  Ashington.  A small  free- 
hold estate,  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway  station 
at  Ashington,  has  been  purchased.  The  site  is 
130  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  overlies  a bed  of  free- 
stone. Sites  for  streets  of  cottages,  terraces,  and 
business  premises  have  been  laid  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  Glover,  architect,  of  New- 
castle, who  has  also  designed  a system  of  sewerage 
and  water  supply. 

Schools,  Bournemouth. — St.  Andrew's  Schools* 
Malmesbury-park,  lately  erected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bournemouth  Church  School  Ex- 
tension Scheme,  were  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Guild- 
ford on  the  13th  ult.  The  buildings  provide 
accommodation  for  318  children,  there  being  one- 
large  room  71  ft.  4 in.  by  22  ft.,  and  three  class-; 
rooms  24  ft.  8 in.  by  23  ft.  They  are  of  red  brick 
with  ornamental  tiling.  The  floors  are  laid  with 
wood  block  paving,  and  the  heating  is  by  hot  water 
pipes,  each  room  having  also  a Tcale  grate. — On 
the  same  day  were  opened  the  St.  John’s  Schools  at 
Boscombc,  built  also  in  connexion  with  the  Bourne- 
mouth Church  School  Extension  Scheme.  In  these,, 
accommodation  is  provided  for  277  children.  There 
are  two  floors  with  schoolroom  54  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and 
two  class-rooms  15  ft.  by  20  ft.,  the  rooms  upstairs 
being  the  same  size.  The  schools  were  erected  by 
Messrs.  Hoare  & Sons,  builders,  of  Bournemouth,, 
the  amount  of  the  contract  being  1,535/.,  an<d  are 
finished  in  a similar  manner  to  the  other  schools. 
Both  are  designed  by  the  same  architect,  Mr.  R. 
Binder,  of  the  firm  of  Pinder  He  Fogerty,  of  Bourne- 
mouth. 

Proposed  Volunteer  Drill  Hall, Leicester. 
— It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  Volunteer  Drill  Hall 
at  Leicester,  for  which  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
the  County  Surveyor  (Mr.  Beaumont  Smith).  The 
building,  which  is  120  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  and 
18  ft.  high  to  the  wall  plates,  will  be  in  character 
with  the  adjoining  property.  It  will  be  provided 
with  proper  heating  and  lighting  apparatus,  and  the- 
floor  will  be  of  wood  blocks.  The  lowest  tender  for 
the  building,  exclusive  of  roof  principals,  was  that 
of  Mr.  F.  Elliott,  of  Leicester,  for  2,321/.  4s., 
which  has  been  accepted,  whilst  Messrs.  Handyside 
& Co. , of  Derby,  have  secured  the  contract  for  the 
iron  work  at  a cost  of  623/.  15s. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Staveley, 
Yorkshire. — The  Primitive  Methodists  in  the  new 
mining  village  of  Poolsbrook,  Staveley,  have  com- 
menced building  a chapel  in  that  place.  The  chapel 
will  accommodate  about  500,  and  is  to  cost  about 
600/.  Mr.  Earle,  of  Sheffield,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Hodges,  of  Burton,  has  the  contract. 

Church  Halls,  Paisley.— New  halls  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  George’s  Parish  Church,  Paisley, 
have  just  been  completed.  The  new  buildings  are 
placed  adjacent  to  the  present  church  at  the  east 
side,  leaving  a passage  between,  and  are  designed 
I :n  a Classic  style  in  keeping  with  the  church.  They 
have  a total  frontage  to  George-street  of  30  ft. , and 
a length  from  front  to  back  of  95  ft.  The  back  par 
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tion  of  the  buildings  connects  with  the  existing 
Presbytery  House.  The  main  hall,  which  is  entered 
from  the  passage  to  George-street,  is  70  ft.  long,  by 
27  ft.  in  breadth,  having  open  timbered  roof.  This 
hall  is  seated  to  accommodate  about  500  persons  as 
a lecture  hall,  or  nearly  400  as  a Sabbath  school. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a class-room  19  ft.  by 
10  ft.,  and  a ladies  room  17  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.,  with 
lavatory  attached  ; also  general  lavatories,  which 
are  entered  from  the  north  porch  fronting  Brown's- 
lane.  The  main  hall  is  furnished  with  pitch  pine 
wainscotting  all  round,  4 ft.  in  height.  The 
principal  timbers  of  the  roof,  which  are  stained  and 
varnished,  are  exposed.  The  platform  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  east  wall.  The  heating  is  by  hot- 
water  pipes  fitted  into  brick  channels  beneath  the 
floor.  The  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Donald,  architect,  Paisley,  and  the  following  trades- 
men were  the  contractors  for  the  work : — Mason 
work,  Hugh  Houston  ; brick  work,  Robert  Morton  ; 
joiner  work,  Cochran  & Keith ; plumber  work, 
R.  G.  Young  ; plaster  and  granolithic  work  ; D.  T, 
Hutcheson  ; slater  work,  Thomas  Kilpatrick ; 
painter  work,  Cowan  & Stewart  ; heating,  James 
Boyd  & Sons  ; iron  work,  Andrew  Sproul  & Sons  ; 
glazier  work,  Robert  Kirk,  all  of  Paisley  ; lighting, 
James  Milne  & Sons  ; pipe-laying,  Kean  & War- 
drop,  both  of  Glasgow ; and  Messrs.  Duff  & 
Henderson  were  the  measurers. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — In  the  church  of  the  Forges-les-Bains, 
near  Rambouillet,  some  tombstones  of  considerable 
interest  have  been  found,  dating  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. According  to  the  inscriptions  on  them  they 
came  from  the  burial  places  of  the  first  lords  of 

Forges,  Odet  and  Claude  de  Baillon. The 

“Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques " is 
undertaking  the  complete  repair  of  the  fine 
tower  of  the  church  of  Bougival  which  was 
threatened  with  ruin.  The  church  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ancient  monuments 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. A statute  to  Max 

Sdguin  the  engineer  who  is  claimed  as  having 
invented  the  tubular  boiler  for  locomotives,  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  Pont  de  l'Europe,  above  the  cutting 
of  the  Chemin-de-Fer  de  l’Ouest  near  the  Gare  St. 

Lazare. It  is  stated  that  the  Dutch  Protestants 

recently  converted  at  Lourdes  have  contributed  3 
million  francs  to  the  completion  of  the  parish  church 
of  Lourdes,  which  has  been  at  a standstill  for  fifteen 

years. Mr.  Alfred  Boucher,  the  sculptor,  has 

offered  to  the  museum  at  Dijon  the  full-size  model 
of  his  fine  figure  “ A la  Terre  ” which  was  published 
n the  Builder  in  1891,  and  gained  its  author  the 

“Grand  M6daille ” of  the  Salon  of  that  year. 

Lyons  has  now  a new  railway  station  in  the  Quartier 
de  la  Guillotti^re,  the  most  populous  part  of  the 

town. M.  Roger  Ballu,  as  delegate  of  the 

department  of  public  instruction,  has  officially 
opened  the  exhibition  of  the  Lyons  Fine  Art  Society, 
in  the  Place  Bellecourt.  Among  the  works 
exhibited  are  pictures  by  MM.  Detaille,  J.  P. 

Laurens,  and  Tony  Robert  Fleury. The 

town  of  Valence-sur-Rh6ne  has  opened  a 
competition  fora  monument  to  the  memory  of  Emile 
Augier.  The  committee  has  chosen  fourteen  artists 
for  a limited  competition,  as  well  as  the  local 
sculptors  and  architects  who  have  received  medals 
at  the  Salon.  A sum  of  60,000  francs  is  to  be 

expended  on  the  monument. It  is  announced  that 

at  Cabauzon  (Gers),  on  the  banks  of  the  Uby  brook, 
some  workmen  trenching  have  brought  to  light  a 
good  many  capitals  and  bases  of  columns  of  the 
Roman  epoch.  The  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
has  made  a grant  of  money  towards  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  excavations. At  Saint-Quentin 

the  exhibition  of  the  designs  for  a commemorative 
monument  of  the  siege  of  the  town  in  1557  has  just 
been  opened.  Seven  designs  have  been  sent  in,  by 
MM.  Cordonnier,  Doublemard,  Croisy,  Deloye, 

Hiolin,  Thomissen,  and  Puech. The  Due  'de 

Parme,  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
is  about  to  carry  out  extensive  work  in  the 
restoration  and  beautifying  of  the  Chateau  de  Cham- 
bord.  A decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 

has  been  issued  authorising  the  erection  of  a new 
bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  between  the  bridge  of 
Grenelle  and  that  of  the  Point  du  Jour.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  2,300,000  francs. 



MISCELLANEO  US. 

A Correction. — By  a printer's  error  which 
escaped  notice,  the  name  of  Mr.  “ H.  Hill"  was 
referred  to  in  the  review  of  Mr.  Burdett's  book  on 
Hospitals  as  one  of  those  from  whom  he  had  received 
assistance  ; the  actual  reference  was  to  Mr.  Henry 
Hall.  r 

A Swansea  Architect’s  Claim.  — At  the 
Swansea  County  Court  on  the  24th  ult. , before  his 
Honour  Judge  Gwilym  Williams,  the  hearing  of  an 
action  brought  by  Mr.  Edward  Bath,  architect, 
against  Mrs.  Jenkins,  of  the  Osborne  Hotel,  Lang- 
land  Bay,  was  resumed.  The  plaintiff  claimed  98/. 
for  professional  services  (plans,  specifications,  and 
bills  of  quantities),  and  defendant  counterclaimed 
for  100/.,  alleging  negligence.— Mr.  Jackson,  in- 
structed by  Messrs.  Davis  & Ingram,  was  for  the  1 
plaintiff;  and  Mr.  David  Lewis,  instructed  by  Mr.  I 
Leyson,  for  the  defence. — After  hearing  further 


evidence  his  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said  tha1 
the  question  he  had  to  decide  was  what  were  proper 
charges  to  be  made  by  an  architect  of  Mr.  Bath’s 
reputation.  The  evidence  carried  the  conviction  to 
his  mind  that  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Bath  were 
proper  under  the  circumstances.  Therefore  he  gave 
judgment  for  plaintiff  for  88/.  6s.  8d. — South  Wales 
Daily  News. 

Electric  Lighting. — Craig  House,  Edinburgh, 
a large  private  lunatic  asylum,  is  to  be  lighted  by- 
Messrs.  Ernest  Scott  & Mountain,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  installation  will  consist  of two  Lanca- 
shire boilers  25  ft.  long  by  7 ft.  6 in.  diameter  ; four 
horizontal  compound  engines,  each  capable  of  giving 
60  h.-p.  ; four  Tyne  compound-wound  dynamos, 
each  capable  of  running  400-16  c.p.  lamps,  and 
between  1,300  and  1,400  incandescent  lamps  and 
fittings.  Ihe  same  firm  are  about  to  carry  out 
electric  light  installations  at  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society's  premises  at  Newcastle  (this  installation 
consisting  of  three  Crossley  gas-engines  of  25 
.nominal  h.-p.,  four  3-400  light  dynamos  and  about 
1,200-16  c.p.  lamps),  at  Mr.  John  Dickenson's 
engine  works,  at,  Sunderland,  and  at  Messrs. 
Chadwick  & Sons'  new  spinning-mills  at  Bolton,  and 
at  Riga,  Russia. 

Rendle's  Patent  “Invincible"  Glazing. — 
We  understand  that  this  method  of  glazing  has 
been  selected  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  roofs  of  the  extension  of  Liverpool- 
street  terminus,  London.  The  area  of  the  glazing 
amounts  to  about  100,000  ft.  super.  The  same 
system  has  also  been  selected,  by  the  architect,  for 
the  skylight  over  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Trafalgar-square.  In  each  case  the  glass  is  lafd  in 
copper  bars,  and  is  the  latest  improved  system  of 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendle  & Co. 

Society  of  Arts.— Professor  Chandler  Roberts- 
Austen  will  commence  a course  of  three  “ Cantor  " 
Lectures  on  “Alloys,"  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
Monday  next,  March  6,  at  five  o'clock.  The 
remaining  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing Monday  afternoons,  at  the  same  hour. 

The  Home  Iron  Trade. — Business  in  the  iron 
and  steel  and  allied  industries  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Both  crude  and  finished  iron  are  in  limited  inquiry,  and 
it  would  seem  that  prices  have  not  yet  quite  touched 
bottom.  A satisfactory  feature,  however,  is  the 
renewed  activity  in  the  tinplate  branch.  The  steel 
trade  generally  is  depressed.  Shipbuilders  and 
engineers  report  few  new  orders  to  hand.  The  coal 
trade  is  somewhat  irregular. — Iron. 

The  Restoration  of  East  Princes’-street 
Gardens,  Edinburgh. — According  to  the  Scots- 
man, a vigorous  beginning  has  been  made  with 
the  restoration  of  the  East  Princes'-street  Gardens. 
The  slices  of  garden  ground  on  each  side  required 
for  railway  purposes  are  now  permanently  appro- 
priated, and  the  walls  dividing  the  garden  from  the 
railway  solidly  built.  To  screen  the  railway  as 
much  as  possible  from  view,  an  earthen  mound, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  railings,  will  be 
raised  just  inside  the  retaining  wall,  and  along  it 
trees  of  good  size  will  be  planted.  At  the  foot  of 
this  screen  a narrow  walk  will  be  carried  along  the 
length  of  the  gardens  from  east  to  west.  A similar 
screen  will  be  raised  on  the  south  side  of  the  railway. 
The  work  at  present  in  progress  will  cost  nearly 
i,5°o/. 

Trade  Festivity.— On  Friday,  the  24th  ult., 
Messrs.  E.  Houghton  & Son,  builders  and  con- 
tractors, of  Stroud  Green,  entertained  about  forty  of 
their  staff  and  principal  workmen  to  dinner  and  a 
social  evening,  at  Wortley  Hall,  Finsbury  Park,  Mr. 
W.  Houghton  occupying  the  chair.  In  responding 
to  a toast  to  “ The  Firm,"  the  chairman  remarked 
that  “growth"  was  a very  suitable  motto  for  the 
coming  year,  and  thought  one  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  day  to  be  guarded  against  was  the  restlessness 
and  over  haste  in  which  men  sought  to  obtain  the 
end  in  view,  and  which  very  often  led  to  mischief 
instead  of  success. 

Asphalte  Paving,  Camberwell.— The  foot- 
ways in  front  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  the  extent 
of  several  thousand  yards,  are  being  relaid  by  the 
Camberwell  Vestry  with  Limmer’s  asphalte. 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  3. 

Royal  Academy  0/  A rts. — Professor  J.  H.  Middleton, 
M.A.,  on  “ Michelangelo,”  II.  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  George  Simonds  on  “Sculpture 
considered  apart  from  Archaeology."  0 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on  “ Diseases  of  Animals  in 
relation  to  Meat  Supply  ; Characteristics  of  Vegetables, 
Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Food.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  4. 

/ ncorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Metropolitan  Meeting  : Visits  to  (i)Slreatham 
and  Brixton  Cable  Tramways  ; (2)  River-wall  in  course  of 
construction  at  Fulham  ; (3)  Stabling  and  Jarrah-wood 
paving,  Fulham  ; and  (4)  Electric  Lighting  Works,  St. 
Pancras. 

Monday,  March  6. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Professor  J.  H.  Middleton, 
M. A.,  on  “ Michelangelo.”  III.  8 p.m. 

,,  Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch  on 
“Dilapidation  Practice,  particularly  as  affected  by  some 
recent  decisions."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures). — Professor  W. 
Chandler  Roberts-Austen  on  “ Alloys."  I.  5 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbev  on  “The 
Leicester  Main  Drainage,  &c.,  and  the  Construction  and 
Testing  of  the,  Sewage  Pumping  Engines  and  Boilers.” 
7.30  p.m. 


3 People's  Palace  * Technical  Schools. — Distribution  of 
Prizes  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  C.  B.  Alward  on, 
“Venice.”  6.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  A rckitectural Society. — Exhibition* 
of  Architectural  Drawings.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  7. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  W.  Pitt  on  “ Plant 
for  Harbour  and  Sea-works.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy  on  “ Infectious  Diseases  and 
Methods  of  Disinfection.”  8 p.m. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — Mr.  G.  H.  Wil- 
loughby on  “Stray  Thoughts  on  Competitions.” 

Glasgcr.v  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Business. 
Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  8. 

A rchitects'  Benevolent  Society.  — Annual  General 
Meeting.  3 p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall.  — Professor  Banister 
Fletcher  on  “ The  Italian  Renaissance,  as  Exemplified  in. 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  Palaces,  &c.,  at  Florence  and. 
Venice.”  8 p.m.  (Admission  free.) 

Sanitary  Institute. — Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois  on  “The; 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.”  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Professor  H.  S.  Hefe^ 
Shaw  on  “ The  Graphical  Method  of  Solving  Engineering. 
Problems.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  9. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Resumed  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey's  paper  on  “Testing 
Alternators.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  March  10. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes- 
Prynne  on  “Screens:  their  Treatment  and  Symbolism." 
7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Barker  on  “ Methods  adopted  in  Con- 
structing the  Glasgow  Central  Railway  Works— Bridgeton 
and  Trongate  Contracts.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  on  “General  Powers  and  duties  cvf 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  ii. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  New  Syna- 
gogue, Dennington  Park-road,  West  Hampstead,  by  per- 
mission of  the  architect,  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph.  3 p.m. 

\ \ 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2,348. — Disinfecting  Apparatus:  M.  Scfer. — This, 
invention  relates  to  the  attachment  of  a chamber  containing 
any  known  disinfectant  to  the  flush-pipe  of  the  cistern  used 
for  flushing  closets,  drains,  urinals,  &c.  The  chamber  con- 
taining the  disinfectant  is  attached  either  inside  a cistern 
or  on  the  pipe  outside  at  the  most  convenient  place,  but  is 
preferably  attached  to  the  flush-pipe  or  syphon  apparatus 
inside  a small  flush-tank,  which  is  in  general  use  in  water- 
closets.  This  chamber  has  a small  hole,  or  holes,  in  it,  so 
as  to  allow  the  water  when  passing  down  the  pipes  to  pene- 
trate the  chamber,  and  draw  out  sufficient  of  the  disinfec- 
tant to  colour  or  deodorise  the  water  which  is  being  dis- 
charged. When  it  is  attached  to  the  pipe,  a hole,  or  holes, 
are  made  in  the  same,  and  the  chamber  connected  thereto, 
so  that  the  water  has  free  access  to  the  disinfectant.  By 
this  invention  it  is  claimed  that  a very  small  quantity  of 
the  disinfectant  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  required. 

4,088. — Building  Stone  Connexions  : G.  Leicht.— 
This  patent  relates  to  a device  for  securing  together  stones, 
lates,  or  slabs  in  such  a manner,  that  when  the  rectangular 
locks  or  plates  are  laid  upright  upon  each  other  in  two  or 
more  courses  they  form  solid  and  durable  walls.  For 
this  purpose  specially  formed  metallic  clamps  are  em- 
ployed, one  or  more,  of  which  are  applied  to  the  top, 
bottom,  and  side  of  each  block,  or  wherever  the  block, 
has  to  be  connected  with  adjoining  blocks.  Each  of 
these  clamps  consists  of  two  ordinary  rectangular  shaped 
clamps  placed  back  to  back,  and  out  of  line  with  each 
other,  the  dear  width  of  each  clamp  being  equal  to  the 
horizontal  width  of  the  block  or  plate,  one  side  serving  tt> 
grip  the  edge  of  one  stone,  while  the  other  side  serves  to 
grip  the  adjoining  stone.  The  two  sides  of  each  clamp 
are  made  of  one  piece,  or  rigidly  fastened  together  to  form 
practically  one  piece. 

4,929. — Heating  Apparatus  : E.  R.  Starmer. — This 
invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  and  apparatus  fur 
heating  rooms,  intended  more  especially  for  intercepting  a 
great  portion  of  the  heat  which  now  escapes  up  the  chimney 
of  open  fire-places,  and  utilizing  such  heat  for  warming  the 
air  in  the  room  in  which  the  fire  is,  or  other  room  or  rooms 
of  the  building.  It  consists  in  the  employment  of  hollow 
structures  adapted,  when  heated,  to  cause  a circulation  of 
air  through  them,  by  drawing  in  air  at  one  or  more  inlet 
openings  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  structure,  and  dis- 
charging such  air  after  it  has  been  warmed  by  contact  with 
the  interior  surface  of  the  structure  through  one  or  more 
outlet  openings  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  structure.  Thes« 
structures  may  be  placed  in  the  fire-place  behind  and  below 
the  fire,  or  just  above  the  fire,  or  in  the  chimney. 

9,209. — Fire-Proof  Floors:  R.  Astley. — The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  construct  fire-proof  floors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  efficient  protection  in  case  of  fire  to 
the  joists  and  girders  supporting  them,  which  joists  or 
girders  being  made  of  iron  or  steel  are  very  apt  to  give  way 
by  bending  when  heated  to  any . great  extent.  The 
invention  provides  a number  of  joists  of  iron,  or  other 
suitable  metal,  about  2 ft.  apart.  Between  the  joists  are 
placed  lintels  of  fire-clay,  or  other  fire-proof  material,  of 
X cross  section.  These  lintels  are  placed  with  their  flanges 
horizontal,  to  form  a flat  ceiling,  the  upright  web  being 
curved  to  allow  of  tiles,  preferably  curved,  sheet  metal,  or 
other  suitable  material,  preferably  incombustible,  being- 
placed  over  them.  On  the  tiles  or  other  material  is  placed 
a layer  of  concrete,  flush  with  or  covering  the  top  of  the. 
joists,  thus  forming  an  arch  springing  from  joist  to  joist 
without  the  aid  of  temporary  centreing.  Slots  are  cut  irr. 
both  ends  of  the  lintels,  to  allow  the  flange  of  the  same  to 
pass  under  the  bottom  flange  of  joists  and  girder,  and. 
protect  the  same  from  fire.  The  underside  of  the  flange  of. 
the  lintels  is  grooved  to  receive  ceiling  plaster. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 
February  13. — 3,137,  H.  White,  Stench  Trap  for  Drains;, 
Sewers,  &c. — 3,148,  B.  Rowntree,  Shades  or  Blinds  far 
Sloping  Roofs  of  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  &c. — 3,161,, 

S.  Marsden,  Window-fastener.  — 3,196,  F.  Romhilck, 
Veneer  Drying  Apparatus. — 3,198,  F.  Stokes  and  others, 
Smoke-Cure  Chimney-pot. 
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February  14. — 3,220,  R.  Bateman,  Nails. — 3,230,  C. 
"Wood,  Grooving,  Mitreing,  and  Chamfering  Machine  for 
Cutting  V Grooves,  Mitres,  and  Chamfering  of  any  given 
-angle. — 3,246,  T.  Jones,  Refractory  and  Non-Conducting 
Bricks,  Blocks,  Tiles,  etc. — 3,256,  W.  Smith,  Joining  or 
■Connecting  Sanitary  Pipes,  &c. — 3,258,  J.  and  B.  Emmott, 
Chimney  Pots. — 3,272,  G.  Gibson,  Sash  Locks  for  Windows. 
— 2,283,  W.  Davis,  Tops  or  Cowls  for  Chimneys,  Venti- 
lating Shafts,  etc. — 3,292,  R.  Cheseborough,  Roof  Coverings, 
■'&c. — 3,318,  J.  Gelardm,  Saw  Frames. — 3,322,  H.  Seddon, 
Facing  Plates,  Tiles,  &c. 

February  15. — 3,356,  A.  Hely,  Preservation  of  Wood. — 
3,365,  P-  Manning  and  J.  Andrews,  Flushing  Cistern  and 
Water  Waste  Preventer. — 3,366,  H.  Smith,  Pedestal  Valve 
Water-closet. — 3,379,  A.  Hemingway,  Window-fastener. — 
3,383,  J-  Berge,  Parquet  Floors,  Panels,  &c. 

February  16. — 3.427,  A.  Barr,  Step  Ladders. — 3,429,  P. 
Jackson,  Paving  for  Streets,  Floors,  £tc. — 3,442,  E.  Martin, 


Combination  Level,  Bevel,  and  Square. — 3,453,  F.  Horne, 
Prevention  of  Condensation  on  Windows. — 3,476,  J.  Jofeh, 
Checking  Workmen's  Time. — 3,494,  E.  Baudry,  Portable 
Adjustable  Platform  to  be  used  as  a Fire-escape,  Building 
Scaffolding,  Sic. 

February  17. — 3,508,  J.  Clayton,  Sash-fasteners. — 3,551, 
E.  Burt,  Slide  Rule  for  Cubing  Timber,  Stc. 

February  18. — 3,596,  W.  Gould,  Silent  Door  Closer. — 
3,613,  D.  Gardner,  Parquetry.— 3,628,  C.  Gabriel,  Sash- 
fastener.— 3,629,  J.  Duckett  S:  Son,  Limited,  Smoke 
Consuming  Apparatus. — 3,662,  G.  Housden  and  F.  Pate- 
man,  Ventilators. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

22,988,  D.  Baron,  Combined  Inlet  and  Outlet  Venti- 
lator.— 22,989,  D.  Baron,  Ventilating  Rooms  and  Build- 
ings. 1893 : 131,  H.  Gore,  Clamp  for  Fixing  Mantel- 


boards,  & c. — 341,  A.  Calmour,  Window  Frame 
— 460,  W.  Green,  Hydraulic  Main  Cock. — 7c 


Brushes.— 774,  R.  Yorke,  Pipe  for  Conveying  Water, 
Soil,  Gas,  Waste,  and  other  Products. — 849,  W.  Griffiths, 
Disinfectant  Paints. — 872,  G.  Farr,  Safety  Window-sash, 
— 1,150,  C.  Atlee,  Window  - fasteners.— 1,153,  F.  Carel 
and  VV.  Davidson,  Revolving  Fire-grate.  — 1,169,  H. 
Wright  and  W.  Smith,  Grates  of  Fire-places. — 1,221,  S. 
Wyand  and  L.  Schramm,  Top  for  Smoky  Chimneys, 
applicable  also  for  Ventilating  Purposes.  — 1,379,  C. 
Pickles,  Stoves  or  Ranges,  &c.—  2,046,  H.  Lake,  Appa- 
ratus for  Boring  Tunnels. — 2,055,  A.  Bridgman  and  D. 
House,  Saw  Benches. — 2,227,  J.  I.umlcy,  Instrument  for 
Marking  or  Striking  out  the  Mould  of  Stair  Handrails. — 
2,441,  C.  Hancock.  Cisterns  and  Water  Pipes.— 2,498,  W. 
Horn,  Wood  Moulding  Machines. — 2,655,  A.  Burrow, 
Distemper,  Whitewash,  and  other  Brushes. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 

delivered 

Hospital  A Separate  Adjoining  Offices  . . 
Extension  of  and  Alterations  to  Municipal 

Buildings  

Church.  Walton-lc-Dale,  Preston  

Barking  Tn.  Loc.  Bd. 

Rotherham  Corp 

The  Committee 

5°l-  

Mar.  14 

May'  'Si 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 

Tenders 

delivered. 

1!  Paving  Works. . 


•Making. op  of  Ro.uk 
•Works  a:«il  Materials 
•Roadmaking  ai 

••Works  and  Ma 

■♦Thames  Ballast  and  Sand 

Sewerage  and  Drainage  Works 

■•Materials  for  Paving  Street 

Church  Buildings,  .v.  (Il.-pple.  Kothhur; 


Business  F 

Four  Houses  and  Shops,  Feathei 

Yorks  

SBoiler  House.  Chimney  Shaft,  Ac. 


Tottenham  Local  Bd.  ' J.  E.  W< 
do. 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks  I Official 
B.  of  W. 


St.  Savi 

Kotherhithe  Vestry  . . 
Greenwich  Bd.  of  W, 


do. 


do. 


•Cast-iron  Sewer  Pipes. 


J.  Maxwell  

Harrington  (Cumber- 
land) & Distington 
Water  Committees  . . 


C.  Hodgso 
F.  A.  We'blin"  . . . 
W.  FI.  Fearnley  . 


Purn\  mg’  House  1 
Wrought-iron  Pier 


Board-room  and  Shop  Premises,  Barnsley' 
“Widening  and  Improving  Roads.  Cadox- 


1 Loughborough  T.  C. 

I Atherton  Local  Board 
| His  Grace  the  Duke 

of  Argyll 

Barnsley  British  Co-op. 
Soc.  Lim 


•Granite.  Flints.  & c 

Drainage  of  Undercliff 

“ ir  Houses  ' 


uramage  o:  i ntterclitt  

Four  Houses.  I /arcrburgh.  NR 

County  Police  Station.  Whalley.  Black’ 

burn! 

Broken  and  Cob  Limestone 


I Barry.  &c.  Local  Bd. 
j Leyton  (Essex)  L.  B. 
Whitby  Local  Board.. 


Xcrhmg,  Flagging.  Ac.  Stainland.  Yorks.1 
■Supplying  and  Laying  Water  Mains 

,,<3?u  ft  l I 

Alterations  and  A.l  litions  to  Bell  Close 

Farm.  Southouran 

•Cast-iron  Pipes  and  other  Ironwork 

Pipes.  Slates.  Bricks.  Ac 

ripe  Sewers  <9  in.).  Kyhope I 

Mam  Sewer  ,5  It.:.  Man-hill 

Wrought-iron  Fenc  e.  \ ictoria  park  ' 

'Last-iron  U aterpipes.  Arc 

Heating  Ventilating.  Ac.  Fire  Station  . . 
S ' forrl  ° r kfOOIn’  NVcst  Bowling.  Brad-j 
School  of  Cookery  and  Fittings.  West  I 

Boldon 

Sewering.  Ac.  Estate.  Buggate!  Leeds'.'.' 


Rishton  (Blackburn) 

! : jard 

Stainland.  Ac.  Loc.  B. 


J.  Shackley 

A.  W.  Cross 

T Newbigging  . 
Wharne,  Colledj 
Brand  

Wade  & Turner 
J.  C.  Pardoe 

w.  r 

~ MOlani. 

& Sandbach  . 


T.  K.  : 


Walker  . 


Newbury  Corp.  . 


Preston  Corporation.. 

Sunderland  l/?R.S.A. 
Glasgow  Police  Com.  j 
LondonCountyCounci!  [ 
Leeds  Corporation  . . 1 
’ ’ Corp 


Rochdale  C 


it  Pier  Enttoi.uc  

and  Sewage  Disposal 


Boldon  School  Board  G.  T.  Brown.. 
Garforth  F rcehold  Land ! 

Allotment  Association!  R.  Wood  

Blackpool  Pier  Co.  ..  


Parsonage  House,  Llanarthney. 'Carmar- 


Knaresborough  L.  B. 


D.  Balfour.. 
D.  Jenkins.. 


. Dewsbury  Pioneers’ 


Broken  Granite.  Granite  Cubes,  Ac. 


Lavatory  and  Piibiic  Conve"i..w..uv» 
-•Sanitary  Work.  Caterham  Asylum 


-January  v>  ortc.  uaterham 
•Repairs  to  Roads,  Darent 
Club  Premises.  Swindon.. 


'SCW°'r  !5ujldin2s'  Parish  Room.  Ac. 

Moor  School 


Alterations  and  Additions 
Alterations  and  Additions  to  Gasworl 
•New  Sunday  School  and  Parish  Room 
Two  Semi-detached  Villas  vi~i™« 

Halifax 

School  Buildings,  Kinsley,  near  Wakefield 
Making  New-  Road,  Ac. 


Holmfieid.i 


W.D. Henderson ASons  S.  P.  Close 
Barnsley  British  Co-op. 

Society,  Lim I Senior  A Clegg  . . 

Belvoir  District  High-  I 

way  Board [ W.  R.  Daybell  .. 

Gt.  Yarmouth  Corp.  ..  1 J.  W.  Cockrill 

Met.  Asylums  Board  j Official  

do.  A.  A C.  Harston.. 

Com.  of  Corse  Hill 

Workmen's  Club I R.  J.  Beswick 

Com.  of  St.  Paul’s 

Church F.  H.  Moore  

Sunderland  Sch.  Bd.  J.  Rounthwaitc  . . 

Bridgnorth  Gas  Co.  ..  

St.  Paul’s.  Warwick  ..  F.  H.  Moore 


:a  Wall.  Spiral  (1,600  cub.  yds. 
Street  Improvement  Works 

•Works  and  Materials 
♦Supply  of  Ston 
Outfall  ‘ 


')  ■■■•  Fireclay  Pipes  (2.50c 

yds.).  Motherwell.  N.  U.  5.. 

House  for  Medical  Superintendent,  Sedge- 

field * 

•Making. up  Roads T". " 


♦Works  and  Materials  

♦Craven  Arms  Water  Supply  . 

Four  Dwelling-houses.  Lcatham  street, 

Carlisle  

Setts.  Flags.  Road  Metal.  Ac. 

Forty  two  Cottages.  Darton.  Yorks 

♦Supply  of  Materials 

♦Portable  Hospital 

School  Buildings  non  seats'  &■, 

•Supply  of  Materials 

•Suppiy  of  Disinfectants 

♦Roadmaking  Works 

♦General  Paving  Works  

1 ■ 


G.  Buckley  A Sons  . 

W.  Richardson 

Halifax  Corporation  . . j E.  R.  S.  Escolt  

Berwick-upon-Tweed  ' 

U.S.A ...  Mr.  Dickinson 

Ogmore  and  Gafw  ] 

Local  Board  H.  O.  Williams  

St.  Pancras  Vestry ] W.  N.  Blair 

Ham  Council  ..  , Lewis  Angell  


The  Police  Commrs...  I J.  B.  McCallum  . 


Durham CountyCouncill  W.  Crozier  

Richmond  (Surrey)  I 

Town  Council  E.  J.  Lovegrove. 

St.  Giles  Bd.  of  Works  G.  Wallace  

Ludlow  R.S.A I W Wyatt 


H.  Messenger 

Salford  Corporation  ..  I 

Woolley  Coal  Co ' 

Camberwell  Vestry  .. 
Barking  Town  Loc.  B. 
Denbigh  School  Board  1 
Colchester  Twn  Coun. 
Camberwell  Vestry  ..  1 
Council I 


do. 


'gent.  Porth 
1 to  Municipal  Build- 


do. 


fa?  ■ 


D.  Matthew  . . 
Crediton  (Devon)  T.  C.|  S.  Dobell 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Underground  Conven 


•Mortuary.  Coroner's  Court.  Ac 

Iron  Roof  at  Waterworks.  Ac 

Tar-paving  Footways 

Asphalting  Footways  

Taxing-down  and  Ke-building  Two  Shops, 
Three  Cottages.  Ac.  Newport.  Mon.. . 
Embankment  and  Miscellaneous  Railway 


Works  . . 


Police  Station.  Sandhurst 

Chapel  Ncwhaven.  Sussex  . 

Consiruction.il  Ironwork  for  Fifty-five 
Bridges  over  Dortmund- Elms  Canal 

(sfio  tons  each)  ] 

Fourteen  Retorts.  Firebricks.  Ac 

Passenger  Station.  Eltand.  Leeds  . . . 


Westminster  Vestry  . 
Selby  Local  Board  . 
Bristol  U.S.A 


North  Eastern  Ry.  Co. 
Berks  County  Council 
The  Trustees 


Flagging.  Granite  Setts.  Road  Metal,  Ac. 


•Works  and  Materials 

Paving  Flags,  Channelling.  Ac.  .. . 
Road  Works.  Chipping  Norton  ... 


Hospital.  Blackpool 

•Sorting  Office,  Bath 

Italian  Black  Poplar,  St.  Helen's,  Lam 

(18,000  cub.  ft.) 

School  Buildings,  Bunetsfield 

Condenser  (i.oca.ooo  ft.  per  day)  and  other 

Gas  Apparatus  and  Plant 

•Roadmaking and  Sewers  Work,  Southend 
Railway  Wotks.  V'ig.in  122.540  metres) 

•Erecting  School.  Woolwich.  Ac 

•Chapel.  Ac 

•Works  and  Repairs  to  Sewers.  Ac 

•Alterations  t.i  Workhouse 

Retorts.  Fireclay.  Ac. 


Prussian  Canal  Com. . . 

Matlock  Gas  Co 

A Yorks.  Ry. 


Tenders 

delivered. 


R.  T.  Jones  . 
W.  Ingram  . 


Mr.  Hiscock  ... 
G.  R.  W.  Wheel 

T.  Mallinson 

F.  Ashmead.... 


E.  A.  Lansdowne  .. 


S’MonSf 

C.  Bell  .. 


Co. . . 


Littleburgh  | Lines. 

Local  Board 

Fulham  Vestry  

Carlisle  Corporation  . . 
Chadlington  District 

Highway  Board  

The  T rustces 

Coin,  of  H.  M.  Works 


W.  Howard-Smith . . 


F.  Forrester 

T.  P.  Worthington 
Official  


Walsall  Corporation  . . 


Leading  a 


Gaid  Prefecture 

School  Bd.  for  London 
Wbaplode  Bunal  Bd. 
I.imehousc  Bd.  of  W. 
Bournemouth  T.  C.  . . 

Petworth  Union 

Rotherham  Twn  Coins. 
Bm worth  High.  Bd. 


•Sewers.  Ac 

•Steam  Cooking  Apparatus 

•Widening  Line  between  Lostwi 


. ■ Bury  Corporation  

t Cerne  Highway  Board 
■ Newport  (I.  of  W.) 

Corporation  

. Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks 
- Parish  of  Brighton 


Official  1 do 


F.  W.  Lacey 
H.  Howard  . 
C.  B.  Newton 
T.  Gulliver. . . 


-ayiug  Ballast  and  Permanent  Way,  Ac. 

Cardiff 

:r  Station,  Ac.  Teignmouth ! 


. I G.  W.  R.  Co. 


Sewerage 
(6,600  ycis.. 
•Retort  Flouse 


do. 


Unbroken  Flints  1 


Estate 

•Alterations.  Ac.  to  Workhouse  

•Twenty-three  Houses.  Catford,  S.E. 

•Extensions  of  General  Offices 

Street  Improvement  Works 

Four  Houses.  Garforth.  Leeds  

Construction  and  Furnishing  Sewage 


Blackburn  Corp 

Rochester.  Chatham. 

A Strood  Gas  Co. 
Canterbury  U.S.A.  .. 
Roumanian  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  .... 

Rawtenstall  Corp 

LondonCountyCouncil 
' ' dums  Committee) 


J.  B.  McCallum  . 
Official  


Tha 


Work 


and  Additions 


G.  T.  Hine  

Scott  A Cawthorn . 
F.  A W.  Stocker  . 
Official  


Club 


Thornhill  (Yorks)  Loc. 

Board  

Sunderland  and  N orth 
Durham  Liberal  Clb. 


R.  Wood  . 
J.  C.  Hallie 


School  Buildings.  Flove.  North  ants , 

Extension  of  School  Buildings.  Semilong.j 

School  Buildings.  Abhaylix,  Ireland 

' i-detached  Villas,  Man- 


Natioi 


1 Schs.  Com.. 


chestt 


Forming,  Sewering.  Ac.  Danes  1 


Le 


1-road, 


Class-room.  Stoney  Middleton.  Sheffield! 
Six  Dwelling-houses.  Padiham  - roatl.j 

Villa  Residence.  Manor  House-street. 

Peterborough  

Dwelling-house,  Harris-street,  Peter- 
borough   1 

Two  Dwelling-houses,  Cornwall-road,: 

Peterborough  | 

Lodge,  Ac.  Stanwix.  Cumberland I 


Lace  Factory.  Ilkeston 

School  Buildings.  Abergavenny  . 
•Country  House,  Tavistock  


Mr.  Pilling 

The  Schools  Com 

H.  Greenwood 

Mr. 'San  dell 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  ........ 

Voluntary  Schs.  Com. 


M.H.  Holding 

do. 

H.  C.  Fitzherbert  . . 


C.  Ogden 

Hitcliin,  Son,  A Lan- 
caster   

W.  Boyer 

J.  G.  Stallebross 

do. 

C.  J.  Ferguson 

G.  S.  Doughty 

E.  A.  Johnson 

S.  Knight 


No  Data 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Second  Road  Foreman  . , 
•Clerk  of  Works 

• ■ 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Shoreditch  Vestry 

Sch.  Bd.  for  London 
LondonCountyCouncil 
Bromyard  Highway 


Battersea  Vestry  .... 
Burton-on-Trent,  Ac. 

School  Board 

Acton  School  Board.. 
Carlisle  U.S.A 


•si. 

150^. 

3 1-  3s-  weekly 


101/.  Ac 

saol.&c 

Not  Stated  . 


Titose  marked  v/itk  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Contracts , pp.  i 


Public  Appointments,  pp.  ; 
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COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION'S  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

5,094,  R.  Crompton,  Linings  or  Coverings  for  Walls, 
Ceilings,  &c. — 5,989,  A.  Taylor,  Dressing-stone. — 12,221, 
J.  Hartell,  Telescoped,  Circumferential,  Atmospherical, 
Deflecting  Chimney-pot. — 21,580,  W.  Bevitt,  Prevention 
of  Down  Draught  in  Chimneys.  — 23,396,  A.  Ward, 
Fitments  for  Mantelpieces. — 23,482,  W.  Thompson,  Hand 
Braces  or  Tools  for  Inserting  or  Withdrawing  Screws,  &c. 
—23,829,  F.  Clere,  Construction  of  Window-sashes  to 
facilitate  Cleaning,  &c. — 1893. — 354,  F.  Beny,  Bricks  or 
Blocks  for  Building  Purposes. — 523,  C.  Longley,  Wood 
Blocks  for  Flooring,  &c. — 1,058,  G.  Thiell,  Apparatus 
for  Controlling  the  Draught  in  Chimneys. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  20.— By  Elliott,  Son,  dr  Boston  : F.g.r.  of 
5/.  ios.,  Cambridge-pl.,  Kiiburn,  reversion  in  71  yrs., 
385/. ; f.g.r.  of  4/.,  Stanhope-st.,  Hampstead-rd.,  reversion 
in  46  yrs.,  160/.;  223,  Stanhope-st.,  f.,  r.  204/.  12s.,  area 
000 ft.,  2,510/- 

Februaky  21. — By  Broad  dr*  Wiltshire  : 15,  Wellclose- 
sq.,  Whitechapel,  f.,  r.  32/.,  310/. ; 11,  Cannon-st.-rd.,  St. 
George’s-in-East,  f. , r.  26/.,  325/. — By  Hampton  dr  Sons  : 
18,  Montpelier-pl.,  Knightsbridge,  f.,  r.  34/.  13s.  4d.,  650/.; 
28,  Rutland-st.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  530/. — By  Debenham , Tcwson, 
dr*  Co.  : f.g.r.  of  340/.,  Oxford-st.,  reversion  in  88  yrs., 
8,880/.  ; 76  and  78,  Clerkenwell-rd.,  Clerkenwell,  and 
cottage,  f.,  r.  138/.  9s.,  2,500/.  ; 70,  72  and  74,  Clerkenwell- 
rd.,  f.,  r.  332/.,  4,100/.  ; f.  shop  and  premises,  area  3,280  ft., 
r.  64/.,  1,060/.  ; 120,  St.  John-st.,  f.,  r.  no/.,  1,640/.  ; 
No.  118,  St.  John-st..  f.,  r.  75/.  ; and  a f.g.r.  of  180/., 
secured  upon  the  “ Criterion  ’’  Public  House,  Reversion 
in  62J  yrs.,  5,125/ — By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy  dr  Co.: 
F.g.r.  of  39/.,  Tintern-st,  Stockwell,  reversion  in  84  yrs., 
945/.  ; f.g.r.  of  164/.  12s.,  Ducie-st.,  reversion  in  82  yrs., 
3,920/.  ; f.g.r.  of  73/.  ios.,  Ferndale-rd.,  reversion  in  58  yrs., 
1,850/.  : f.g.r.  of  12/.,  Torrens-st.,  reversion  in  82  yrs., 
275/.  ; f.g.r.  of  68/.  ios.,  Medwin-st.,  reversion  in  82  yrs., 
:,6io /.  ; f.g.r.  of  124/.,  Santley-st.,  reversion  in  82  yrs., 
•,950/.  ; f.g.r.  of  19/.  ios.,  Allardyce-st.,  reversion  in  S2 
yrs.,  455/. — By  Dyer,  Son  dr*  Hilton  (at  Lee)  : 133  and  135, 
High-rd.,  Lee,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  ios.,  615/.  ; 5,  6 and  7, 
isban-st.,  Blackheath,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  12s.,  450/. 
February  22.— By  A.  Chancellor:  2,  The  Green, 
Richmond,  and  2,  Duke-st.,  f.,  r.  70/.,  2,850/.  ; “ Markham 
Lodge”  and  “ Donegal  Lodge,"  Kingston  Hill,  f.,  1,000/. 
— By  R.  Tidey  dr  Son  : 9,  Domingo-st.,  Old-st.,  f.,  r.  39/.; 
16,  Memel-st.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  400/.  ; 125,  129,  and  131,  St. 
Tnomas’-rd.  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  92/., 
860/.— By  D.  Young:  F.g.r.  of  25/.,  Moat-pl.,  Stockwell, 
reversion  in  51  yrs.,  630/.  ; 117  to  131  (odd),  Stockwell-rd., 
f.,  1,600/.  ; f.g.r.  of  54/.  12s.,  Stockwell-rd.,  reversion  in  49 
yrs.,  1,475/. — By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy  dr*  Co.  : f.g.r.  of 
170/.,  Barton-st.,  Kensington,  reversion  in  94  yrs.,  4,510/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  160/.,  Comeragh-rd.,  reversion  in  94  yrs.,  4,225/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  220/.,  Castletown-rd.,  reversion  in  94  yrs.,  5,730/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  24/.,  Avonmore-rd.,  reversion  in  94  yrs.,  645/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  7/.,  Homestead-rd.,  Fulham,  reversion  in  86  yrs. , 
70/.  ; f.g.r.  of  85/.,  Reporton-rd.,  reversion  in  S5  yrs., 
1,030/. 

February  23.— By  Mullett,  Booker  dr  Co. : 6,  South- 
vick-cres. , Hyde-pk.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  2,000/.— By 
Flood  dr  Sons : 3,  Hampden-st.,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs., 
j.r.  5/.,  280/.  ; 8 and  10,  Hampden-st.,  u.t.  52 yrs  , g.r.  10/., 
*165/.  ; 33,  Waverley-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  320 /.  ; 

:,  Windsor-pl.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  195/. — By  Messrs. 
Trollope  : 13,  Great  Queen-st.,  Westminster,  f.,  5,700/.— 
By  Farebrothcr,  Ellis,  Clark,  dr  Co.  : No.  129,  Maida 
Vale,  u.t.  40  A yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s..  1,220/. — By  Dyer,  Son,  dr 
Hilton:  2,  Woodstock-villas,  Lee,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 

'.  70/.,  500/. — By  JVewbon  dr  Co.:  29,  Devonshire-st., 
Islington,  f.,  r.  48/.,  680/.  ; 16  to  24  (even),  Oriel-rd., 
Homerton,  f.,  r.  140/.,  1,545/.  1 6,  Park-st.,  Islington,  u.t. 
!4  yrs. , g.r.  61.,  r.  30/.,  175A  ; 37,  St.  Paul’s-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 
;.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  36/.,  280/.  ; 8,  Ribblesdale-rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t. 

•5  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ios.,  600/.  ; 5,  Ravenstone-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 
61.  ios.,  200/.  ; 4,  Cromwell-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t. 

7 yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  40/.,  270/.  ; 78,  Winston-rd., 
stoke  Newington,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/.,  315/.— 
ly  Siimson  dr  Sons:  37  and  39,  Glengall-rd.,  Old  Kent- 
d.,  f.,  r.  74/.,  860/.;  93,  Marlborough-rd.,  and  22,  Regent's- 
ow,  Dalston,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  590/.;  36,  Horton-rd., 
iackney,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/.,  300/.;  34,  Norman- 
d.,  Bow,  and  stabling,  f.,  r.  31/.,  500/.;  8,  Grosvenor  Rise 
£ast,  Walthamstow,  f.,  300/. ; four  plots  of  f.  land,  Wal- 
iole-rd.,  &c.,  Woodford,  130/.;  14  to  24  (even),  St.  Agnes- 
>1.,  Kennington,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  48/.,  r.  238/.,  2,045/.;  16, 
iosenau-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  395/.;  2 and  3, 
vOwless-ter.,  Peckham,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  SI.  ios.,  500/. 
February  24. — By  Day  dr  Sons : 59,  Quilter-st.,  Bethnal 
reen,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  200/. — By  Moss  dr  Jameson : 

^ house,  seven  cottages,  and  “The  Boot”  beer-house, 
Cingsbury,  r.  83/.  ios.,  1,830/.;  89  and  91,  Hartfield-rd., 
Vimbledon,  and  plot  of  land,  f.,  975/.  ; an  i.r.  of  150/. 
4s.' 9d.,  Westminster,  secured  on  premises  in  Coburg-row, 
••t.  12^  and  9 yrs.,  600/. — By  Montagu  dr  Robinson  : 44, 
5rafton-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  430/.  ; f.g.r. 

■f  8/.  Ss. , Cassey  Villas,  Clapton,  reversion  in  92  yrs., 
80 L ; 18,  20  and  22,  Gruneisen-rd.,  Finchley,  f.,’r.  58/., 
00 L ; 7 10  13  (odd),  and  14  and  16,  Brownlow- 
d..  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  415/.  ; 1 
nd  7,  Annesley-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.. 
05/. ; 68  to  76  (even),  Pelham-rd.,  Wimbledon,  u.t. 

4 yrs-,  g r.  25/.,  425/.  ; 10,  Windsor-ter.,  Willesden, 

•t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  30/.,  190/.  ; 1 and  2,  Bridge- 
ow,  Wallington,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  50/.; 

09  to  1 21  (odd),  and  169,  Gipsy-rd.,  Gipsy  Hill,  u.t.  77  yrs., 
.r.  45/.,  045/. — By  Bakcrfr  Sous  : 21  and  22,  Elwin-st., 
Jethnal  Green,  u.t.  29  vrs.,  g.r.  SI.  8s.,  435/. ; 7,  9 and  n, 
)uilter-st.,  and  4,  Elwin-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  18s., 
00/. ; 23  to  33  (odd),  Wimbolt-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  16s.,  1,085/.  I “ BayTree  Cottage,”  Uxbridge-rd.,  Acton, 
nd  plot  of  land,  f.,  400/.  ; “ Churchlield  House,"  f.,  500/.  ; 

plot  of  f.  land,  Warpole  Way,  115/.  ; 10,  Chippenham 
•lews,  Paddington,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  170/.  ; 90,  92,  and 
4,  Sydney-rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  iS/.  18s.,  630/.  ; 

4,  5,  and  7,  Stanley  Villas,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.,  r.  82/., 
0-J5/.  ; “Essenden,"  Anson-rd.,  Tufnell-pk.,  u.t.  90  yrs. 

■ r.  12/.,  r.  85/.,  880/.  ; 5,  7,  9,  11,  21,  and  23,  Lacon-rd., 
>ulwich,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  940/.;  “ Pellatt  House,” 
'ellatt-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  155/.  ; 22  and  24,  Heber- 
1 u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  170/.  ; 11,  13,  and  57,  Landcroft- 
_.  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  ios.,  415/.  ; 58,  Pelham-rd., 
Vimbledon,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  30/.,  215/.  ; “Upton 
louse”  and  “ Rosenau  House,”  Prince  of  Wales’-rd., 
iatteisea,  u-t.  8S  yrs.,  g.r.  16  A,  805/.  ; 1,  Gaskell-st., 


Clapham,  u.t.,  69  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  3s.,  r.  30/.,  300/.  ; 1 and  2, 
Richmond  Villas,  Sutton,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  70/., 
735/; 

[ Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


BRISTOL. — For  new  buildings,  Southampton-paradc,  Redland, 

Cowlin £‘.695  I Hathcrly  & Carr £<.567 

Forse 1,680'  Easterbrook 1.460 

Jas.  Wilkins 1,656  I R.  Wilkins  1.384 

J.  E.  Davis  1,590  | Beaven  1.350 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 


Teak,  E.  I.  ..load  9/10/0 
Sequoia,  U.S. ft. cu.  2/3 
Asn.  Canada  load  2/10/0 


4/0/0 


Elm,  do.  37io/o  i/io/o 

Fir.  Dantsic,  Arc.  2/0/0  3/5/0 

Oak.  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/10/0 

Do.  Yellow  2/10/0  4/10/0 

Lalh,  D'ntsic,  falh  5/0/0  6/0/0 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 

Deals.  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  100  7/10/0  9/10/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  10/0/0  14/0/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow. . 8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 7/10/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0  27/10/0 

Do.  do.  2nd  15/0/0  17/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  xo/o/o 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

1st 0/8/6  0/14/6 

Do.  2nd  0/7/6  0/10/6 

Other  qualities — 0/4/0  0/7/6 

Cedar.  Cuba 
Honduras,  . 


/3i 


St.  Domingo, 

mMX.  Si. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 
Rose,  Rio  .. 


/4i  /6j 


'h 

— 13/0/0 

9/0/0  20/0/0 


Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 


St. 


Do- 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/0/5  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London S/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  StalTordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  48/10/0  49/0/0 
Best  selected  . . 49/15/0  50/5/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 57/0/0  58/0/0 

Chili,  bars 45/12/6  46/0/0 

Ye  l low  Meta  Lib /0/4  7-16  0/0/5$ 
L E A D — P i g. 

Spanish ton  9/ic/o  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands  9/12/6  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards 11/0/0  0/0/0 

Pipe . 11/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  21/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/0/0  0/0/0 

TIN — Straiis 92/2/692/126 

Australian 92/12/6  03/2/6 

English  Ingots. . 95/5/0  95/ 10/0 

Banca 
Billitot 


• 95  5 0 . _ 

. 92/15/0  93'. 

. 92/10/0  92/15/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  22/5/022/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  31/0/0  0/0/c 

Do.  Ceylon 29/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 34/0/0  34/10/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 27/10/0  28/0/0 

Do.  brown  25/15/0  26/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref — 26/0/0 

Oleine 20/10/0  ai/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/17/6  0/18/6 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  11s 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 


CARDIFF.— For  building  new  hotel  at  Cathays,  Cardiff,  for 
Messrs.  Brain  &.Gottwaltz.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Richards,  & 
Budgen,  architects.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 

E.  T.  Hatherly  £3.787  0 0 I Jones  & Co £3-348  o o 

W.  Thomas  & Co.. . 3,589  o o C.  C.  Dunn  3.343  810 

H.  Gibbon  3.43°  o o Newby  & Co. 3.329  '8  11 

Jones  Bro 3.400  o o D.  Davies 3.319  o o 

G.  H.  Hodgkinson..  3.399  19  9 W.  Symonds  3.290  o o 

J.  Allan 3,398  o o I D.  J.  Davies 3,285  o o 

A.  Berridge 3,368  10  o I R.  Uphain,  Cardiff*  3,169  o o 

J.  Hopkins  3.353  o o | ‘Accepted. 


DAGENHAM  (Essex).— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Beacontree  Heath  Schools,  for  the  School  Board  for  Dagenham. 
Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver.  & Hudson,  architects,  80,  Leman-street,  E.. 
and  7,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Goodman  & 

McCormick  & Sons..  £2.846  19  01  Hammond  & Son  ..£2.302  18 

Dowsing  & Davis  ..  2.54715  o J W.  Watson  2,289  o o 

Lorden  & Son 2,538  o o I Thos  Bruby 2,274  18  4 

John  Gozzitt 2,405  o o Jas.  Webb 2,190  o o 

Ernest  West 2.307  o o | 


EASTBOURNE.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  house, 
Langney-road.  Eastbourne,  for  Mr.  J.  Fenton-Jones,  J.P.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Finch,  architect,  76.  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. : — 

J.  Peerless  £725  | W.  Backhurst  (accepted)  ..£715 

[Both  of  Eastbourne]. 


ERITH.— For  the  erection  of  a cottage,  additional  wards,  &c.,  for 
infectious  diseases  hospital.  Belvedere,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr. 
Harold  Hurd,  architect : — 

G.  Moles  £1.000  o o I T.  H.  Walden £810  o o- 

Strickland  & I C.  Catlett 809  o o 

Chandler  936  15  o I G.  H.  Gunning,  Erith*  704  18  6 

J.  Stonehouse 910  o o|  * Accepted. 


GUILDFORD.— For  the  erection  of  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  and 
schools.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect,  75,  Finsbury  Pavement.  E.C. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son  & Neighbour,  57,  Charing 


S.  Ellis 

P.  C.  May  

HiglettA:  Hammond  .. 

Young  & Lonsdale 

Holloway  Bros 

Mitchell  Bros 

Harris  & Son 

K.  Wood 


5.725 

5,700  , 
5-439  1 


Kingerlee 

Hot: rill  & Son  

Margett  

■Capp  & Son  

Rowland  Bros.  

Downes  

A.  A.  Gale* 

• Accepted. 


•£S,394  * 

• S-3S°  1 

• 5-333  1 


KENDAL.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  twelve  dwelling-houses, 
at  the  Lound,  for  the  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
architect,  Kendal.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

Builders.— Hill  & Dixon.  Kendal £1.025  o o 

Slater. — Jas.  Bailey,  Penrith  174  10  4 

Joiners. — Nelson  Bros.,  Kendal  950  o o 

Plasterers.— Lyon  & Nicholson, 

Kendal  205  8 6 

Plumber,  Gas  and  Water,  and 
Smith  s Work.- I-awrence  Airey, 

Kendal  222  10  o 

Painter  and  Glazier.— Thos.  Wile- 
man.  Kendal 81  10  6- 


£2,658  19  4 


Bangor : — 

Jor 


■•£1,257  o I William  Jones  Hughes, 


ALNWICK.— Accepted  for  the  enlargement  of  schools,  Glanton, 
for  the  Glanton  and  Shawdon  School  Board  : — 

Masons.—).  & S.  Patterson.  Branxton.  Northum- 
berland  £103  5 o 

(Joiner.— J.  Nicholas  Pringle,  Eglingham, Alnwick  0817  6 

Slater. — Thomas  Miller,  Glanton,  R.S.O ’25  10  o 

Plumbers. — Wilkin  & Dickman,  Glanton.  R.S.O. . 5 3 11 


AMERSHAM  (Bucks).— For  the  construction  of  a nev 
drainage  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians. 
Gibbons,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


11  of 


Williams  & Son 

J.  C.  Broderick 

William  Lee  

l’eattie  & Axtell  .. 
Charles  Marchant. . 


••£554  ' 

I .U.UCU  530  ( 

| Geo.  Cook  495  i 

Hiram  Morecraft  ..  472  < 

Geo.  Darlington, 

Amcrsham* 460  < 

• Accepted. 


AMLWCH  (Anglesey).  — For  building  new  manse  at  Amlwcl 
Mr.  Richard  Davies,  architect  :— 

J.  Roberts  & Theo.  I Thomas  Griffith  £955 

Pritchard  £1  494  3 Owen  Thomas,  Saleni- 

Evan  Williams  1,212  o|  street,  Amlwch* 833 

* Accepted. 


ASPATRIA  (Cumberland). — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling-house  at  Aspatria,  for  Mr.  John  Longcake.  Mr.  Thos. 
Stephenson,  architect ; — 

Maxwell  & Toppin .£250  10  o 


BEDFORD. — For  beer  bottling  stores,  &c.,  at  Home-lane 
Brewery,  Bedford.  Messrs.  Usher  & Anthony,  architects,  St.  Paul's- 
Bedford :— 

£2,100  I Freshwater  & Sons  £2,070 

2.089  I Spencer  (accepted)  1,905 

All  of  Bedford. 


BEGELI.EY  (Wales). — Accepted  for  the  extension  of  a Wesleyan 
chapel,  at  Stcpaside  : — 

J.  Prcece  James,  Haverfordwest  £237  10  o 

BIDEFORD. — For  the  erection  of  stables  and  stores,  for  Messrs. 
R.  Dymond  & Son.  Mr.  R.  T.  Hookway,  architect,  Bideford, 
Devon  : — 

Backway  £610  o o I Joint  7:545  16  o 

Ellis 546  19  11  I Cock  & Lamcrton. . . , 53710  o 

[All  of  Bideford.] 


BISHOPS  CASTLE  (Salop).— For  the  construction  of  a concrete 
mice  reservoir.  Arc.,  for  the  Clun  Union  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
R.  L.  Bamford,  surveyor,  138,  Widemarsh-street,  Hereford  :— 

J.  Wilson  & Sons  ..,£1,79510  o | Brown £1.169  ° o 


11  5 I J- McKay, 
o o I Cooke  & Anthony* 

o o | Dale 

* Accepted. 


Nowell  & Robson 

W.  Parker 

Broderick 


KESWICK.— For  the  extension  of  the  sewer  in  Penrith-road,  for 
the  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  Hodgson,  surveyor,  3.  Stanger-street, 
Keswick : — 

Saunders  & Wilkin-  | John  Hunter,  Mary- 

son  £229  8 6 | port  (accepted)  ....£21616 


LLANELLY.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  six  shot 
club  premises,  Murray-street,  Llanelly,  for  Mr.  Gwilym  1 
Messrs.  J.  Buckley  Wilson,  and  Glendinning  Moxham,  architects. 
Swansea : — 

G.  Mercer £3,899  7 I D-  C.  Jones  & Co £3.230  ° 

J.  D.  Williams 3,765  o J.  P.  Jones 3,200  o 

Thomas  Watkins  & Co.  3,693  o Gustavos  Bros..  Swan- 

Dd.  Jenkins 3.350  o | sea  (accepted) 3,170  o 


LONDON.-For  engim 
and  kitchen  fittings,  hot  ’ 
the  New  Infirmary.  High-strei 
Poor  of  Lewisham  Union.  M 
Leadenhall-street.  E.C. : — 

Wenliam  & Waters  £5. 

W.  J.  Eraser  & Co 4. 

Bradford  & Co 4, 

Summerscales  & Co 4. 

J.  Fraser  & Son 4, 


ng  work,  consisting  of  boilers,  laundry 
er  supply  apparatus,  and  other  work  at 
let.  Lewisham,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
■lessrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  Architects.  15, 


J.  & F.  May £3.800 

Berry  & Co 3,438 

Bcnliam  & Son,  Wiginore- 

street,  W.*  3.215 

•Accepted. 


LONDON'.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  3.4.  Wimpolc-stree 
Wigmore-street,  W..  for  Messrs.  J.  T.  Bedford  & Co. 
Worlev.  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed  — 

J.  Edgar £6.683  I ,Jusli  & Sons 

Simpson  & Son  6.680  | Holloway,  Bros 

T.  Boyce  6,580  I Lawrance  & Sons  . . . 

G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters  ....  6.490  | 


LONDON.— For  erecting  the  new  offices  of  the  Mercantile 
[arine  Board. Well-street,  E.  Messrs.  Wigg.  Oliver,  & Hudson, 
■chitects.  80.  Leman-street.  E.,  and  7.  Bedlord-row.  W.C.  Quanti- 
cs  by  Messrs.  C.  Stanger  At  Son 


• £9.293 

Garlick  & Horton  (Ltd.) 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 

Jas.  Brown.  Son.  & Blom-l 

field  

J.  Sparks  & Son 

H carle  & Farrow 

Harris  and  Wardrop 


9,250 

8.917 


8,706 


M.  Patrick  & Sou 
J.  & H.  Cocks  .... 

W.  Shurmur  

I.  O.  Richardson 

1.  Bentley  

W.  Gladding.  Byfn-'.i 
Works.  Baker's-ruw,  E. 
♦ Accepted. 


• £8-544 
. 8.511 

. 8.461 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a chrysanthemum-house  at  Fins 
bury  Park,  for  the  London  County  Council.  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
Architect 


iall&Co.. £1.899  15 

W.  D.  Tucker  1.306  19 

W.  Edgcumbe  Rctidlc 

& Co 1.280  o 

Jackson  & Co 1.200  o 

Reed.  Blight  & Co., 

Limited  1.179  0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  ....  1.140  o 

J.  Inwood  1.065  o 

W.  H.  Lascelles&Co.  1,030  o 


E.  Houghton  &•  Son  £1,02 

N.  Lidstone  1,02 

W.  Parham 99 

I.  Galbraith  & Son  99 

W.  Wells 98 

E.  Triggs 98 

J.  McCormick  & 

Sons 97 

C.  Godbolt 95 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  public  conveniences,  cart-shed, 
bothie,  Arc.,  at  the  Ladyivell  Recreation  Ground.  Lewisham,  for  the 
London  County  Council.  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  Architect:— 

J.  Watt £774  10  | J.  Inwood  £641  o 

F.  W.  Thomas 75°  o A.  Wallis 598  o 

W.  Neil  667  o | 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Mark's  Schools, 
Whitechapel,  E.  Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver,  A:  Hudson,  architects,  80. 
Leman-street,  E..  and  7,  Bedlord-row,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr. 

F.  G.  W.  Buss  : — 

G.  E.  Weston  ....£1,6:613  4 1 J.  Sparks  & Son £i,49S  o ° 


LONDON.— For  sanitary  and  decorative  work  to  07,  Highbury- 
New  Park,  for  Mr.  A.  Herring.  Mr.  E.  J.  Harrison,  architect : — 

Coombs  £252  o I E.  Houghton  A:  Son*  ..^161  o 

Sturm  187  o I Ganiiner  & Hazel 159  12 
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LONDON.— For  painting,  repairs,  and  other  works  at  the 
Eastern  Hospital.  The  Grove.  Homerton,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  Architects,  is,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  E.C.  :— 

White  & Son £3.299  o o | W.  Wythe  £2.300  o o 

G.  Foxley  2,090  o o | Vigor  & Co 2.207  o o 

' L Hugh' 


W.  Wells 

E.  Proctor  . . , 
H.  WaU  & Co. 
Lilly  & Lilly 


W.  F.  Hadlow  . 

H.  Fullager 

W.  & E.  Mills  . 


2.367  > 


TO.N'NA  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  twelve  houses.  Aberd 
ir  the  Aberdulais  Building  Society.  Mr.  James  Preece,  arch 
St.  Anne's-terrace,  Aberdulais.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J 


Preece  :— 

David  Dodd £2 

Walter  Dowland : 


Stokes  & Co 2, 

M.  Batchelor i,, 

Akers  & Co.,  South 

Norwood4  1, 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  infants'  department  of  the  Hatfield 
street  school,  Blackfriars,  by  74  places,  and  for  carrying  out  other 
work,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Archi- 


Hart  Bros. 

J.  Shillitoe  & Son. . , 
W.  Gregar  & Son.., 
F.  .V  H.  !•'.  Higgs  . 

F.  J.  Coxhead  

D.  Chartens  

1.  Marsland 


• • £6.077 
■ • 5-964 

• • 5-833 
• 5.779 


Co-operative  Builders, 


W.  Dov 


j.j.j  j.  ... .0.  Walworth 

1.  Marsland 5.365  road.S.E.* 4.708 

H.  Lovatt  s. 356 

• The  Works  Committee  propose  that  a painted  dado  should  be 
substitute!!  for  glazed  bricks  to  the  staircase.  The  latter  arrange- 
ment  will  reduce  the  amount  of  the  lowest  tender  to  £4,378,  which 
the  Committee  recommend  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  Randatl-place  School.  Greenwich 
by  200  places,  and  for  iaay:ng  out  other  works,  for  the  School  Board 
lor  Iasmlon.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  : — 

W.  M Dabbs  £2.694  i F.  J.  Coxhead / 2 4H3 

F.  &H.  F.  Higgs  •.■.673  | Kirk  Randall 3.330 

W.  Gregar  A- Son  2.632  I Co  - operative  Builders. 

I Smith  & Sons  2.S10  Limited.  Brixton* 3,286 

J.  Wilmott  & Sons 2,508  I 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  heating  apparatus  on 
low  pressure  hot  water  system,  with  the  necessary  boiler,  for  the 
largeinent  of  the  Orange-street  School.  Southwark,  now  in  courst 
erection,  and  for  the  existing  school,  for  the  School  Board 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  :— 

Clarke  & Sons  £450  I Berry  & Sons* £ 

G.  Davis  405  | 

•Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  making  up  roadway  of  William-Street,  and 
making  up  and  paving  Dowell-mews.  Fulham,  for  the  Fulham 
Vestry.  Mr.  W.  Sykes,  New  Streets  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Walhain 


' o 0 I Thos.  Hill.  Aberdulais*  £1,848  10 
o o I A.  George  (withdrawn)  1.805  0 
* Accepted. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— For  rr.J  _.  , 

cast-iron  pipes  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  W.  Breiunall.  C.E. 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Tunbridge  Wells:— 
p t -.mi-,...  r.  — . ...  „ r- 1 . . . /-»  r — . .« 


le  supply  of  3.100  yards  of  o-in 

,ril  \ I . W 1^  I- 


R.  Laidlaw  6c  Son  ..£1.072  19 


Jukcs.Coulson, Stokes 

& Co : 

J.  Coates  & Co 

Stewart  & Co 


Cochrane  A-  Co 959  18  1 

Firmstone  & Co 946  17 

Cochrane,  Grove  & 

Co 960  81 

Staveley  Coal  and  Iron 
Co 912  16  1 


w house  and  shop 


WALTHAM  CROSS.— For  the  erection 
Waltham  Cross,  N.,  for  the  Colvin 

& Hudson,  architects.  80,  Lcman-street,  E.,  and  7.  BedforU 
by  Messrs.  Goodman  & Simpson  : — 


Quantitii 

W.  Shurmur 

W.  Gardener  

L.  A W.  H.  Patman 


•■£2.259  I J-  Bentley, 

..  1.890  Waltham  Abbey  * £1,; 

..  1,792 1 ‘Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.H.B.S. — C.B.  (thanks).— C.M.—J.H.  (too  small).— G.S.  (shal 
ive  consideration).— H.K.  (ditto). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
1 the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  o*er  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES, 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  making-up  and  laying  c 
Pretoria  Avenue  (North),  for  the  Local  Board.  M: 
Holmes,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow  :— 
Making-up. 

J.  Jackson  £ 

G.  Bell.  Tottenham  (accepted)  

J.  E.  Bloomfield  


Constable  A Co 5 6 per  sq.  yd, 


„ Delated  Concrete  Company.  Mid- 

dlesborough  (accepted)  4 

Indurated  Stone  Company 4 i 


WANSTEAD. — Accepted  for  additions  and  drainage,  Ac.,  to 
each  lodge,  Great  Blake  Hall.  Wanstead,  Essex.  Mr.  Herbert 
Riches,  architect.  3,  Crooked  Lane,  King  William-street.  E.C.:— 
W.  Mundy £200  o o 


1,  S.W. : — 

Willi  am -st  reel 
Roadway. 

G.  Wimpey  £575  o o 

Mowlem  A Co 559  o o 


S.  Hudson j . 

f - Parry 5,7  ,0  < 

J-  Mears 536  o < 

H.  J.  Greenham 500  o 1 


Serf!  Bros...  

Nowell  A Robson  . . . 
French  Asphalte  Co. . . 


646  1 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  Fire  Brigade  Station 
Mortuary,  Ac.,  for  the  Willesden  Local  Board.  Messrs  Edme- 
A Gabriel,  architects.  42,  Old  Broad-street.  E.C.  Quantities 
>.  Northcroft,  Son  A Neighbour.  57.  Charing-cross  S W ■- 
ro y°“!!?AL,onsdale  £7.73° ' < 


R.  A.  ^erbury 

Lawrence  A Sons 
Scharien  A Co.  .. 

F.  G.  Minter 

Godfrey  A Son  . . 
Houghton  A Son 
F.  Chinchen 

R.  Ballard 

S.  J.  Dainton  


8.370  1 


7.856  < 
7.840  t 
7.810  1 
7.790  1 


Lorden  A Son ' 

Shepherd  . 

nnant  A Co 

J.  Carmichael 7, 


,677 


Gould  A Brand 

J.  M.  Goodwin 

A.  Kellett 

Godson  A Sons* 

•Withdrai 


x<L?\JI?S1N~For  ‘he  7ect,ion  of  new  Public  Library  at  Kilbum. 
Messrs.  Edineston  A Gabriel,  architects,  42.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
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The  Disaster  at  Sandgate. 

HE  terrible  disaster 
which  has  almost 
reduced  the  little 
town  of  Sandgate  to 
ruins  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sub- 
ject of  “foundations,” 
and  we  need,  there- 
fore, make  no 
apology  for  insti- 
uting  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  News- 
aper  “science,”  like  newspaper  “architec- 
ure,”  is  generally  very  inaccurate,  and  the 
auses  of  the  calamity,  as  given  by  the  daily 
ress,  form  no  exception  to  the  rule,  as  will 
>e  seen  in  the  sequel. 

It  was  reported  that  on  Saturday  evening 
ast  a great  subsidence  of  land  took  place, 
vhereby  the  majority  of  the  buildings  in  the 
own  were  more  or  le*ss  damaged,  and  the  gas 
nd  water  mains  were  disturbed.  Houses 
lad  slipped  away  from  each  other,  leaving 
;aping  sections  between,  whilst  the  walls 
if  other  edifices  bulged  out,  and  were  on 
he  verge  of  toppling  down ; great  rifts 
ppeared  in  the  walls  and  in  the  ground  at 
:very  turn.  One  of  the  groynes  on  the 
ihore  had  broken  up,  and  along  the  fore- 
ihore,  not  far  from  low-water  mark,  there 
vas  a distinct  upheaval  of  the  sea-bed. 
During  a single  tide  a ridge  about  four  to 
ive  feet  in  height  was  formed.  The  area 
iffected  extends  for  about  half  a mile  from 


:ast  to  west,  and  about  five  hundred  yards  in- 
and  from  the  sea  line,  where  the  ground  rises 
irregularly  until  it  reaches  the  plain  upon 
which  Shorncliffe  Camp  stands.  The  most 
marked  effects  of  the  subsidence  were 
manifested  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the 
mansion  known  as  “ Encombe.”  There,  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  earth  movements 
on  Saturday  was  augmented  (as  in  other 
places)  by  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
on  Sunday  and  succeeding  days.  Immense 
cracks  and  chasms  appeared  in  the  grounds 
in  every  direction,  and  the  drive  up  to  the 
house  was  cut  up  into  a series  of  steps. 


Altogether  about  one  hundred  houses  were 
wrecked  or  damaged  in  the  town  : Truly  a 
terrible  disaster,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants 
have  our  entire  sympathy. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  so  simple  a 
phenomenon  should  be  so  wofully  mis- 
interpreted. Thus  we  read  in  the  Standard 
of  Monday  last,  that  a general  impression 
prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the 
calamity  has  to  some  extent  been  brought 
about  by  the  explosions  caused  in  blowing 
up  the  Benvenue  last  year,  and  before  that 
of  the  steam-ship  Calypso , both  of  which 
vessels  were  wrecked  just  off  shore  ; and  as 
substantiating  this  “ theory  ’’  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  damage  is  where  the  vibrations 
caused  by  the  explosions  were  most  felt.  A 
public  notoriety  writing  to  the  same  and 
other  papers  also  connects  the  disaster  with 
the  blowing  up  of  the  first-mentioned  vessel, 
and  says  that  the  ruin  “ has  been  caused,  not 
by  any  mysterious  natural  disturbance,  but 
by  the  foolhardiness  of  a Government  depart- 
ment,” and  he  trusts  that  the  authorities  will 
“be  made  responsible  for  the  damage  that 
has  resulted  therefrom  ” — a species  of  writing 
puerile  in  the  extreme.  But  he  may  be  ex- 
cused for  uttering  such  nonsense  on  the 
grounds  of  undue  excitement,  seeing  that  his 
own  house  was  involved  in  the  general  ruin. 
A public  meeting,  however,  has  been  held  in 
the  town,  when  resolutions  were  passed 
endorsing  these  foolish  sentiments. 

Another  account  by  the  same  paper’s  own 
correspondent  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 
the  calamity  is,  if  anything,  rather  worse  than 
the  preceding,  because  it  savours  of  a 
smattering  of  the  truth,  and  being  clothed  in 
a semblance  of  scientific  language,  is  all  the 
more  misleadiag.  “ Sandgate,”  says  the 
correspondent,  “ is  built  upon  the  Green- 
sand, which  rests  upon  the  blue  Gault.  The 
same  geological  characteristics  are  present 
throughout  the  district.”  This  will  be  news 
to  geologists — we  have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  Gault  was  situated 
at  a higher  level  in  the  geological  scale  than 
the  particular  bed  of  the  Lower  Greensand 
upon  the  talus  of  which  the  pleasant  town 
of  Sandgate  is  built.  Perhaps  the  writer  had 
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his  mind's  eye  on  the  Upper  Greensand  and 
the  Gault  at  the  Warren,  Folkestone — at 
which  latter  place  considerable  landslips  have 
recently  occurred.  The  remark  that  the 
Greensand  at  Sandgate  “ on  being  surcharged 
with  water  becomes  of  the  nature  of  quick- 
sand ; hence  its  liability  to  slip  or  subside,” 
although  somewhat  involved,  is  substantially 
correct. 

A geological  consideration  of  the  scene  of 
the  disturbance  tends  to  throw  material  light 
on  the  subject,  and  in  offering  the  following 
observations,  we  would  direct  the  reader’s 
attention  first  of  all,  to  the  accompanying 
sketch  map  (based  on  the  Government 
Geological  Survey)  and  section.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  following  geological  divisions,  in 
descending  order,  are  present  in  the  area  : — 

1.  Gault  (at  Folkestone). 

2.  Folkestone  beds. 

3.  Sandgate  beds. 

4.  Hythe  beds. 

1 5.  Atherfield  Clays. 

6.  Weald  Clays.  (Crops  out  near 
Hythe,  not  shown  on  map.) 

1.  Gault. — This  formation  is  composed 
mainly  of  a fine  blue  clay,  and  from  its 
treacherous  nature  is  known  generally  as  the 
“blue  slipper.”  It  does  not  affect  our 
present  inquiry,  being  found  on  the  Lees  at 
Folkestone,  and  more  to  the  eastward.  It  is 
well  developed  at  the  Warren,  where  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  cliff  is  made  of  it. 

2.  Folkestone  Beds. — These  consist  of  light- 
coloured,  false-bedded  sands,  sometimes 
very  coarse,  with  irregular  layers  of  con- 
cretionary siliceous  limestone.  They  are 
well-developed  in  the  cliffs  to  the  east  and 
west  of  Folkestone,  and  rise  gradually  in  the 
cliff  going  west  of  the  town  towards  Sand- 
gate. At  the  latter  place  they  form  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cliffs,  which,  as  before  stated, 
are  here  some  distance  inland  from  the  sea- 
shore. Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  base 
of  the  cliff  on  the  Lower  Sandgate  road, 
between  Folkestone  and  Sandgate,  is  occu- 
pied by  a small  undercliff,  formed  by  the 
slipping  of  the  sands  above  the  more 
argillaceous  beds  beneath,  and  springs  are 
frequently  thrown  out  along  the  line  of  junc- 
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tion  between  the  sand  and  the  clay.  It  will 
be  observed  that  Shorncliffe  camp  stands  on 
the  Folkestone  beds. 

3.  Sandgate  Beds. — This  formation  is 
characteristic  of  the  place.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a series  of  dark  clayey  sands  and 
clays,  the  dark  colour  being  mainly  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  mineral  glauconite. 
Exposures  in  the  vicinity  indicate  that  beds 
of  clay  a foot  or  two  in  thickness  alternate 
with  thin  beds  of  clayey  sand,  and  that  the 
formation  is  of  a wet  nature.  A great 
portion  of  Sandgate  is  built  on  the  slopes 
and  low  ground  of  this  formation,  which  is 
practically  a wide  talus  extending  from  the 
inland  cliffs  to  the  shore.  A portion  of  the 
talus  might  be  formed  of  fallen  Folkestone 
beds,  but  of  this  we  have  no  evidence.  The 
lower  western  part  of  the  town  is  partially 
erected  on  the 

4.  Hythe  Beds. — These  are  well  developed, 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Hythe,  and  consist  of 
thin  alternating  beds  of  limestone  (Kentish 
Rag)  and  sand,  rather  argillaceous  in  cha- 
racter. The  formation  has  been  traced  from 
Hythe  to  Sandgate,  and  was  visible  at  that 
part  of  the  town  opposite  Shorncliffe.  It 
passes  underneath  Sandgate,  but  at  such  little 
depth  that  it  has  been  reached  in  shallow 
diggings  along  the  main  road  running 
parallel  with  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  further 
eastward  towards  Folkestone  at  low  water. 

5.  Atherfield  Clays. — This  formation,  to 
which  particular  attention  may  be  drawn,  is 
seen  at  the  lowest  tides  opposite  Shorncliffe 
Battery,  nearly  in  front  of  the  Beach  Rocks 
Convalescent  Home,  and  also  extends  under 
the  town.  Lithologically  it  maybe  described 
as  a mass  of  fine  silty  clay.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  strong  springs  are  generally  thrown  out 
at  its  junction  with  the  Hythe  beds  above, 
and  the  surface  of  the  clay  is  so  slippery 
that,  in  the  inland  cliffs  near  Hythe,  the  rag- 
stone ot  the  last-mentioned  formation  has 
fallen  away,  covering  up  the  clay.  The 
Atherfield  clay  freely  absorbs  water,  and 
then  becomes  very  treacherous. 

6.  Weald  Clays. — These  stiff  clays  can  also 
be  seen  under  the  Atherfield  clays,  opposite 
Shorncliffe  Battery,  at  the  lowest  tides,  and 
hey  extend  under  Sandgate. 

The  whole  of  the  beds  in  the  area  under 
consideration,  from  the  Gault  to  the  Weald 
clays  inclusive,  dip  slightly  to  the  N.E., 
though  in  places  they  are  almost  horizontal. 
The  amount  of  inclination  at  Sandgate  must 


be  very  little,  though  the  survey  map  indi- 
cates a dip  inland. 

Recapitulating,  we  find  that  the  town  is 
partially  built  on  a talus,  or  undercliff  of 
broad  extent  composed  of  a mixture  of  alter- 
nating sands  and  clays  of  a treacherous 
nature,  holding,  in  wet  seasons,  a consider- 
able quantity  of  water  ; and  that  this,  which 
is  very  thin,  rests  on  a formation  Of  bands  of 
limestone  and  clayey  sand,  upon  which  a 
portion  of  the  town  to  the  westward  is  also 
built. 

But  the  fundamental  point  is  that  the  town 
and  the  two  formations  upon  which  it 
stands  are  resting  on  a slippery  clay  (the 
Atherfield),  and  that  a species  of  lubrication 
is  formed  by  the  channels  of  underground 
water  between  that  clay  and  the  beds  above. 
Our  opinion,  then,  is  that  the  disaster  at 
Sandgate  is  merely  a landslip,  caused,  pri- 
marily, by  the  slipping  of  the  Hythe  and 
broken-up  Sandgate  beds  over  the  Atherfield 
clays.  The  effect  of  the  slip  has  been  mate- 
rially aggravated  by  the  treacherous  nature 
of  the  Sandgate  beds,  which,  immediately 
the  landslip  began,  commenced  to  break 
up,  and  thus  formed  the  cracks  and  fis- 
sures in  the  ground  alluded  to.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mischief  done  has  been  caused  by  this  in- 
dependent movement  of  the  Sandgate  beds. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  also  that  the  initial 
movement  was  brought  about,  not  only  by  the 
breaking  away  of  the  beds  along  the  points 
of  junction  between  the  Hythe  and  Ather- 
field formations,  due  to  the  wearing  action 
of  the  underground  channels  of  water  alluded 
to,  but  by  the  scouring  of  the  wind  and 
tides,  which  at  that  point  is  very  strong. 
This  action  of  the  sea  has  cleared  the  fore- 
shore of  much  of  its  protecting  gravel  and 
shingle,  in  spite  of  the  groynes  which  have1 
been  constructed  to  arrest  it,  and  the  de- 
nudation of  the  beds  generally. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Walton,  Local 
Government  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  in 
Sandgate,  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  proper  surface 
water  and  storm  drains  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  subsoil  water. 

I he  sea-wall  should  also  be  provided  with 
more  weep-holes.  If  these  works  were 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  an  expert, 
he  believed  that  no  more  damage  would 
ensue.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
would  minimise  the  effects  of  any  future  slip, 
but  for  own  part  we  fear,  from  the  geological 


structure  of  the  ground,  that  it  will  never 
again  be  safe  to  build  upon  the  site  of  the 
disaster. 


RECENT  WORK  AT  SILCHESTER. 

T will  be  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  our  readers  that  in  the 
early  part  of  iSqo.a  systematic 
effort  was  made  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  to  complete  the  exploration  of 
the  Roman  City  of  Silchester,  Hants,  begun 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  F.S.A.,  many 
years  before. 

The  scheme  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  owner  of  the  site, 
and  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  tenant.  An  in- 
fluential committee  was  formed,  and,  aided 
by  public  subscriptions,  the  work  was  begun, 
and  carried  on  with  great  success  through  the 
period  of  the  year  during  which  the  ground 
could  be  spared  from  agricultural  use.  The 
site,  it  may  be  remembered,  consists  of  a 
deserted  area,  enclosed  within  massive  walls 
which  describe  an  irregular  octagon  about 
2,700  ft.  from  west  to  east,  by  about  2,350  ft. 
from  north  to  south.  A farm  house,  the 
Rectory,  and  the  Parish  Church  of  Silchester 
are  situated  at  the  east  end,  these  being  the 
only  buildings  within  the  area.  Beyond  the 
rough  core  of  the  city  walls  no  buildings 
were  visible  above  ground.  When  the  fields 
are  grown  with  corn,  distinct  bands  of 
different  tint  can  be  discerned  in  the  colour 
of  the  crop,  marking  the  positions  of  the 
streets,  which  crossed  one  another  at  right 
angles  with  great  regularity.  In  nearly  the 
centre  some  high  mounds  of  excavated  earth 
mark  the  position  of  the  great  Forum  of  the 
city,  with  its  attendant  basilica ; and  else- 
where are  a few  other  indications  of  previous 
exploration  : a series  of  baths,  now  greatly 
damaged  by  frost,  several  hypocausts  of 
peculiar  form,  and  the  foundations  of  a many- 
sided  building,  appearing  at  first  sight  to  be 
of  circular  form,  being  well  known  to  visitors. 
Nor  must  the  temporarly  wooden  museum  be 
overlooked,  wherein  are  contained  many  of 
the  articles  found  during  the  early  excava-  ’ 
tions. 

At  the  close  of  1890  the  results  of  the 
work  completed  up  to  then  was  reported  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  iollowed  by  a 
public  exhibition  of  the  objects  discovered. 
This  took  place  again  in  1892.  The  third 
exhibition  is  now  open  to  the  public.  In 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
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Burlington  House,  may  now  be  inspected  an 
admirable  collection  of  ancient  Roman  articles 
of  various  kinds  and  descriptions,  all  of 
which  have  been  found  during  the  past  year 
in  the  works  of  exploration  now  brought  to 
a conclusion  for  the  season. 

Before  describing  the  objects  laid  out  for 
inspection,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  relate 
what  was  accomplished  by  the  explorers  in 
the  two  previous  years,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  the  past  year’s  work. 

An  area  to  the  north  of  the  Forum, 
bounded  by  lines  of  four  of  the  streets, 
having  been  marked  out,  was  systematically 
explored.  On  the  west  side,  a house  with 
a hypocaust  had  already  been  found  by  Mr. 
Joyce.  Another,  of  larger  size,  was  speedily 
met  with,  having  remains  of  tesselated  pave- 
ments, and  many  pits,  dug  probably  as  cess- 
pools originally,  in  which  many  objects  of 
interest  had  been  thrown.  Tools  and  other 
articles  in  iron  rewarded  the  explorers,  and 
much  valuable  evidence  was  obtained  of  the 
planning  of  the  space  of  ground  laid  open. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  two  quad- 
rangular buildings  were  traced,  in  line  with 
the  Parish  Church,  and  which  extend 
partially  beneath  the  churchyard,  showing 
by  their  parallelism  with  the  existing  fabric, 
that  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  standing  on  some 
Roman  foundations  connected  with  them. 
They  have  been  called  temples,  but  beyond 
the  peculiarity  of  their  forms,  no  distinctive 
features  existed  to  determine  their  use.  The 
north,  the  south,  and  the  west  gates  were 
cleared  of  rubbish  which  had  previously  in 
part  covered  them,  and  their  exact  ground 
plan  was  determined.  Two  more  squares 
bounded  by  lines  of  streets,  to  the  west  of 
the  Forum,  were  also  cleared  of  their  cover- 
ing of  earth,  and  traces  of  buildings  dis- 
covered. It  has  to  be  noted  that  all  the 
foundations  laid  bare  around  the  Forum  are 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  their  contiguous 
lines  of  street,  and  with  one  another.  * 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  to 
examine  the  spaces  more  exactly  abutting 
upon  the  Forum  on  the  north,  east,  and  south, 
the  labour  of  which  was  not  a little  increased, 
from  the  fact  that  it  involved  the  partial 
moving  of  some  of  the  mass  of  earth  banked 
up  around  by  the  first  explorers.  To  the 
north,  a great  many  pits  were  discovered, 
which  have  yielded  a number  of  interesting 
specimens  of  pottery,  some  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  the  remains  of  buildings  have  been 
scanty.  To  the  east,  the  space  proved  to  be 
destitute  of  walls.  Here,  probably,  was  an 
open  space  utilised  as  a market,  facing  as  it 
does  the  main  entrance  to  the  Forum.  At 
some  level  below  the  surface,  a puzzling 
layer  of  oyster  shells  was  met  with,  evi- 
dently deposited  at  an  early  time.  They 
extend  over  a'  considerable  area,  and  their 
presence  in  such  a prominent  position  in  the 
city  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  some 
hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forward. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  south  side  that  the 
most  important  antiquarian  discovery  of  the 
year  has  been  made.  A small  building,  con- 
sisting of  a central  nave,  ending  in  an  apse, 
almost,  but  not  quite,  a semicircle,  two  side 
aisles,  a porch,  or  narthex  extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  building,  and  two 
chambers  at  the  end  of  each  aisle,  slightly 
projecting  from  its  face,  was  discovered. 
This  church-like  arrangement  at  once  com- 
manded attention. f On  Thursday  last  week 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr.  G.E.  Fox,  F.S.A., 
the  two  gentlemen  in  whose  hands  has  been 
the  execution,  to  a great  degree,  of  the  works 
of  exploration,  and  who  have  so  successfully 
conducted  them,  concluded  the  reading  of 
their  description  of  the  discoveries,  in 
which  the  finding  of  the  church  occupied, 
naturally,  a prominent  place.  It  was  pointed 
out  that,  in  line  with  the  entrance  was  a 
rough  pavement  of  flints,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a platform  4 ft.  6 in.  square,  of 
red  brick,  placed  probably  to  receive  a 
lavatory  for  the  use  of  the  faithful  before 


* For  notes  of  some  of  the  previous  excavations,  see  the 
Builder  for  January  10,  1891,  and  January  15,  1892. 

t For  a ground  plan,  see  the  Builder , June  18,  1892, 
and  for  some  other  particulars  July  30,  1892. 
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entrance.  Beside  it  is  a pit,  as  if  for  the 
reception  of  overflow  water.  At  the  back 
of  the  apse,  still  in  line  with  the  axis, 
is  a well  from  which  probably  the  water 
was  drawn.  The  walls  of  the  building 
are  roughly  formed  of  flint,  with  angles  on 
the  south  side  only  of  red  bricks,  not  differing 
from  the  walls  of  other  buildings  which  have 
been  laid  bare,  and  which  latter  were 
plastered  inside,  and  most  probably  outside 
also.  Fragments  of  plaster,  coloured  in  dis- 
temper, have  been  met  with  inside  the 
church.  The  nave  has  a flooring  of  red  tessel- 
lated pavement,  of  ordinary  kind,  which  still 
remains  over  a great  part  of  its  area.  A 
portion  still  exists  in  the  porch.  The  apse 
is  paved  in  like  manner,  it  being  there  in 
good  condition,  not  worn,  as  if  it  had  been 
covered  with  a mat  during  use.  In  line  with 
the  beginning  of  the  apse,  but  still  in  the 
nave,  is  a square  of  ornamental  pavement 
formed  of  a border  of  diagonal  squares  alter- 
nately red  and  grey,  seven  in  number  on 
each  side,  counting  the  angles  twice  over, 
enclosed  within  lines  of  black.  The  space 
thus  enclosed  is  made  up  of  a complicated 
pattern  of  small  black  and  white  squares, 
which  form  an  effective  design. 

The  communion  table  must  have  stood 
here  ; and  that  it  was  of  wood  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sign  of  any- 
thing having  been  fixed  here.  The  con- 
spicuous pattern,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
floor  is  plain,  indicates  the  intention  for  it  to 
mark  an  important  position.  One  of  the 
readers  spoke  of  there  being  some  slight 
signs  of  constructive  building  upon  it,  but  if 
so,  this  must  have  been  some  later  work, 
since  it  is  clear  that  at  the  first,  at  least,  the 
whole  of  the  pattern  was  intended  to  be 
seen,  and  not  to  be  hidden  by  anything  being 
built  above  it. 

There  is  no  distinction  of  level  between 
the  floor  of  the  nave  and  that  of  the  apse. 
Both  are  on  a level,  without  any  intervening 
step.  The  lecturers,  and  the  speakers  who 
followed  afterwards  in  the  ensuing  discussion, 
used  commendable  moderation  with  respect 
to  this  curious  building  being  a church.  It 
was  admitted  by  all  that  there  was  no  certain 
proof,  although  the  general  opinion  of  the 
meeting  appeared  to  be  all  but  unanimous  in 
favour  of  its  having  been  one.  The  objection 
of  one  member,  that  no  cross  or  other  emblem 
had  been  met  with,  is,  in  fact,  likely  to  favour 
the  belief,  for  the  building  may  be  earlier 
than  the  use  of  emblems.  But  the  fanciful 
may  readily  trace  a cross  as  the  basis  of  the 
pattern  in  the  pavement  if  they  so  please. 
It  stands  with  its  entrance  to  the  east,  and 
the  apse  to  the  west,  thus  reversing  the  usual 
order  of  things.  This  orientation  would, 
however,  enable  the  celebrant,  but  not  the 
people,  to  look  east.  But  in  doing  so, 
standing  in  the  apse,  he  would  have  had  to 
face  the  congregation.  Some  of  the  speakers 
made  much  of  the  orientation.  But  a 
reference  to  the  carefully-prepared  plan  of 
the  city,  exhibited  with  the  antiquities,  and 
which  shows  the  position  of  every  building 
discovered,  indicates  that  the  orientation  may 
possibJy  be  accidental.  The  building  is 
set  square  with  all  the  others  contiguous  to 
it,  and  since  these  are  placed  east  and  west, 
it  follows  that  the  church  is  in  the  same 
direction.  It  may  be  that  its  position  in 
relation  to  the  east  is  intentional,  but  it  may 
be  that  the  entrance  was  placed  to  the  east 
rather  than  otherwise,  in  order  that  it  might 
gain  the  advantage  of  direct  approach  from 
a main  road.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say 
that  there  is  sufficient  space  all  round  the 
church  to  have  enabled  the  entrance  to  be  in 
any  direction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
axis  of  the  city  so  exactly  coincides  with  the 
cardinal  points  as  to  leave  this  question  with 
a certain  amount  of  doubt.  The  foundations 
go  through  all  the  openings,  as  is  usual  in 
Roman  buildings,  and  there  is  no  trace  left 
as  to  whether  the  nave  was  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  columns  efr  piers. 

Of  the  articles  exhibited,  an  admirable 
model  of  the  church  demands  our  first 
notice.  It  is  the  work,  we  understand,  of 
Mr.  Fox,  who  has  evidently  devoted 
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great  pains  to  its  production,  and  who  may 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
performance.  At  a glance,  all  the  curious 
points  of  the  building  can  be  taken  in  and 
studied.  This  is  all  the  more  welcome  since 
the  excavations  at  Silchester  have  been 
covered  in,  to  protect  the  remains  from 
frost.  The  rough  construction,  the  floor 
levels,  the  parts  of  the  pavement  that  remain, 
with  the  furrows  that  deep  ploughing  have 
made  upon  it,  are  all  traceable,  while  the 
conspicuous  pattern  of  the  square  marking 
the  space  for  the  table  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
is  at  once  apparent  in  relation  to  its 
surroundings. 

The  large  meeting-room  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  articles 
found,  the  smaller  ones  only  being  in  cases. 

Here  is  one  of  the  large  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  Basilica,  without  question  the 
best  evidence  yet  met  with  in  Britain  of  what 
Romano-British  work  was  like.  It  belongs 
to  a range  of  columns  which  must  have  been 
about  30  ft.  high.  The  design  approaches 
thatof  the  Corinthian  order,  but  the  volutes 
are  absent,  their  place  being  taken  by  a 
peculiar  curve  to  the  angular  branch  of 
foliage,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood. 

There  are  bases  of  large  size  and  elegant 
design,  evidently  worked  on  a lathe,  frag- 
ments of  foreign  marbles,  portions  of  shafts, 
and  of  other  architectural  members.  A curious 
capital,  of  very  Byzantine  form,  of  small 
size  demands  attention.  It  is  square  above, 
circular  below,  with  some  neatly-turned 
mouldings  as  its  necking.  The  cases  con- 
tain specimens  of  window  - glass,  well- 
flattened,  and  of  many  cups  and  bowls  for 
domestic  use.  The  pottery  consists  of  dark 
purple  ware  from  the  New  Forest,  brown 
ware  with  patterns  laid  on  in  slip  from 
Northamptonshire,  many  examples  of  light 
brown  and  red  colour  of  local  manufacture, 
and  there  are  a great  many  examples  of  the 
bright,  red-glazed  Samian  ware.  The  pat- 
terns and  forms  are  of  no  small  beauty,  and 
the  large  extent  and  generally  perfect  con- 
dition of  the  collection  adds  considerably  to 
its  interest.  In  almost  every  example,  how- 
ever, the  hand  of  a careful  repairer  may  be 
observed.  Of  the  objects  in  metal,  a curious 
screw  of  wrought  iron  demands  careful 
attention  ; its  form,  with  a sharp  point  at 
the  end  of  its  well-defined  worm,  being 
similar,  according  to  one  of  the  speakers,  to 
that  of  a recent  patent. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, the  exhibition  has  been  open  to  the 
public  since  Monday  last,  and  it  is  to  con- 
tinue so  for  one  week  longer  from  Monday 
next.  Admission  may  be  obtained  on  pre- 
sentation of  the  visitor’s  address  card. 

The  whole  of  the  objects  found  will  be 
placed,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  the  Reading  Museum,  where 
already  the  discoveries  of  former  years  are 
preserved,  a separate  room  being  reserved 
for  the  architectural  remains. 

Works  will  be  resumed  again  in  May, 
when  they  will  be  carried  on  as  far  as  public 
subscription  may  admit.  A reference  to  the 
map  shows  that  the  deserted  site  of  this  city 
is  likely  to  become  a second  Pompeii  in  its 
interesting  results,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  public  response  to  the  Com- 
mittee’s appeal  for  funds  may  be  so  ample 
as  to  enable  the  work  to  be  undertaken  with 
spirit.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  fund,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton 
Price,  17,  Collingham  Gardens,  South  Ken- 
sington. Visitors  to  the  site  may  do  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  about  three  and  a half 
miles  from  the  Strathfield  Mortimer  station, 
on  the  line  from  Reading  to  Basingstoke. 
The  country  is  pretty,  and  the  road  easy  to 
find,  if  progress  be  made  at  starting  along 
the  south  side  of  Mortimer  Church. 
Luncheon  must  be  secured  at  Mortimer, 
since  the  traveller  will  find  no  hostelry  of  any 
kind  at  Silchester. 


Professor  Aitchison's  Lectures. — We  regret 
that  we  have  been  obliged  at  the  last  moment  to 
postpone  till  our  next  issue  Professor  Aitchison’s 
sixth  and  concluding  Royal  Academy  lecture. 
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notes. 

jlHE  Meissonier  exhibition  at  Paris 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
in  the  well  - known  gallery  in 
the  Rue  de  Seze,  and  includes 


“ Jahrbuch  ” of  the  Institute,  vi.,  p.  74,  and 
the  photographs  are  to  be  had  from  the  First 
Secretary,  1,  Pheidiasstrasse,  Athens. 


1,468  works  of  different  kinds,  pictures, 
studies,  water-colours,  pen  and  crayon 
drawings,  and  wax  models ; also  the 
etchings  executed  by  the  painter  between 
1835  and  1S58,  and  sold  at  small  prices,  in  the 
days  previous  tohis  fame.  These  latterarecol- 
lected  in  the  vestibule.  Among  them  may  be 
particularly  remarked  the  illustrations^made 
for  the  “Nouveau  Magasin  des  Enfants.”  The 
large  room  on  the  first  floor  presents  a curious 
effect  to  the  eye  owing  to  the  large  collection 
of  very  small  pictures,  finished  with  that 
extreme  minuteness  which  formed  the  special 
characteristic  of  Meissonier’s  painting.  Along 
with  these  are  a number  of  sketches  and 
studies  ol  the  most  varied  interest.  Among 
the  works  exhibited  are  “The  Battle 
of  Jena,"  which  has  the  place  of 
honour,  “Napoleon  I.  and  His  Staff,’ 
“1814,”  “The  Battle  of  Solferino,”  “ Le 
Lecteur,"  “ Le  Jouer  de  Flute,"  " Un  Noble 
Venitien,”  and  many  other  well-known  works, 
also  some  portraits,  notably  those  of  Dr. 
Guyon  and  of  Alexandre  Dumas  fils. 
Perhaps  even  more  interest  is  excited 
by  the  studies,  in  which  we  seethe  painter  at 
work  and  penetrate  his  manner  of  develop- 
ing his  subjects ; and,  in  some  instances, 
they  are  superior  in  force  and  vigour  to  the 
finished  works.  The  remarkable  head  of 
Napoleon  I.  appears,  of  course,  over  and  over 
again  among  the  paintings  and  studies,  and  we 
have  also  the  equestrian  figure  in  wax  lrom 
which  "1814"  was  painted.  There  are 
many  other  wax  models  of  horses  galloping, 
executed  with  remarkable  anatomical  know- 
ledge. Among  the  miscellaneous  works  is  a 
remarkable  little  nude  study  executed  with 
extraordinary  care.  The  last  room  contains 
the  very  large  water-colour  of  the  charge  of 
the  Cuirassiers  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
London.  The  collection  for  the  first  time 
enables  one  to  appreciate  Meissonier’s  work 
as  a whole,  and  one'  may  sum  it  up  as 
exhibiting  an  incomparable  analytical  power, 
the  work  of  an  eye  which  seems  to  see  and 
a hand  to  reproduce  everything  with  the 
certainty  and  precision  of  a photograph, 
but  with  a result  which  for  the  most  part 
leaves  our  feeling  entirely  untouched.  In 
the  preface  to  the  catalogue  his  faithful 
friend  M.  Dumas  piously  veils  the  defects  of 
the  painter,  his  irascible  character  and  his 
extraordinary  vanity  ; an  amiable  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  though  it  is 
hardly  without  a smile  that  those  who  knew 
Meissonier  can  read  of  him  as  a man 
remarkable  for  the  gentleness  and  modesty 
of  his  nature. 


IT  is  satisfactory  that  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  passed  the  pre- 


IT  is  not  often  that  the  public  has  the 

pleasure  (?)  of  perusing  a correspondence 


amble  of  the  Bill  of  the  London  County 
Council  by  which  the  garden  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  is  to  be  open  to  the  public.  Practically 
there  was  no  valid  objection  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Council.  The  Committee  was  told 
that  the  occupants  of  the  Casual  Ward  of  the 
Strand  Union  would  sleep  in  the  gardens 
waiting  for  the  ward  to  be  opened ; that  no 
respectable  children  could  use  the  gardens  in 
the  future,  and  so  forth.  But,  as  the  Com- 
mittee stated,  the  bye-laws  would  be  strict. 
In  a word,  the  only  grounds  of  objection  were 
reasons  for  taking  care  that  the  bye-laws  were 
efficient,  and  the  gardens  placed  under  the 
charge  of  competent  attendants.  Not  only 
will  the  public  generally  benefit  by  the 
opening  of  these  gardens,  but  we  venture  to 
assert  that  the  very  persons  who  have  tried 
to  prevent  their  use  by  the  public  will  find 
that  they  can  be  used  with  much  greater 
comfort  and  without  hindrance  or  annoyance 
when  they  are  a complete  open  space. 


THE  third  of  the  Carpenters’  Hall  lectures 
for  1893  was  delivered  on  Wednesday 


THE  Berliner  Philologischc  Wochenschrift 
for  March  4 announces  the  discovery 
of  yet  another  “ beehive  ” tomb  at  Mycenae. 
This  makes  eight  in  all  The  newly-discovered 
tomb  lies  in  the  space  between  the  Acropolis 
and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Clytemnestra, 
which  Mdme.  Schliemann  began  to  excavate. 
The  drotnos  of  the  new  tomb  is  cut  for  the 
most  part  direct  out  of  the  rock,  and  faced  with 
a wall  made  of  small  stones.  Its  breadth  is 
57  metres.  The  facade  of  the  siomion  is  built 
of  carefully-hewn  stones.  The  Wochenschrift 
also  calls  attention  to  some  additions  that 
have  recently  been  made — as  regards  My- 
cenae— to  the  very  valuable  collection  of 
photographs  of  ancient  sites  and  details  of 
ancient  buildings,  &c.,  made  by  the  German 
Institute  at  Athens.  A photograph  of  the 
small  north  gate  is  now  available,  as  well  as 
of  a rock  grave  of  somewhat  peculiar  struc- 
ture, with  a dro?nos  whose  walls  incline 
inwards.  The  photographs  now  include 
nearly  all  the  important  archaeological  sites  ; 
they  are  taken,  of  course,  for  scientific  rather 
than  artistic  purposes,  and  they  are  obtain- 
able, our  readers  may  care  to  know,  at  the 
moderate  prices  of  80,  60,  and  40  pfennigs, 
according  to  size  (/.<?.,  about  iod.,  8d.,  5d. 
each).  The  full  catalogue  is  given  in  the 


last  by  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  on  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  The  Professor  com- 
menced his  remarks  by  broadly  describing 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  pointing  out  the  divergence  from 
the  lines  and  principles  which  governed  the 
Gothic  style.  Windows,  doors,  roofs,  vaults, 
were  touched  upon  seriatim , and  attention 
directed  to  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
Renaissance,  viz.,  the  dome.  The  materials 
and  their  influence,  with  that  of  locality, 
upon  the  designs  were  also  referred  to. 
Stained  glass  and  the  lavish  use  of 
painted  decoration  on  internal  surfaces 
and  the  influence  on  the  buildings 
of  architects  who  were  also  sculptors  were 
noticed,  and  reference  made  to  Donatello, 
Ghiberti,  and  their  works.  The  Professor 
then  dealt  more  particularly  with  the  three 
great  schools  of  Italian  Renaissance  at 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Rome,  and  gave,  with 
dates,  short  sketches  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects and  their  works,  which  included  some 
of  the  noted  palaces.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  social  and  other  conditions  of  the 
different  localities,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  plan  of  the  building,  led  to  a reference 
to  the  petty  warfare  of  the  Florentine 
nobles,  and  the  construction  of  the  palaces 
to  serve  to  some  extent  as  castles  also. 
Again,  the  conditions  of  Venice,  which  were 
influenced  not  only  by  a commercial  spirit, 
but  also  by  the  governing  line  of  the  canal, 
upon  which  the  buildings  mostly  abutted, 
were  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  more  peace- 
ful aspect  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  a settled 
Government  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
remnants  of  antiquity  which  could  not  fail  to 
influence  the  Renaissance  features  in  their 
development.  Needless  to  say,  a careful 
description  of  St.  Peter's  was  part  of  the  pro- 
fessor’s scheme,  andthe  work  of  Micheelangelo 

and  Raphael  was  carefully  described.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  a large  number  of 
framed  photographs  and  drawings  to 
which  attention  was  directed  during  the 
course  of  the  lecture  and  which  were 
illuminated  by  a movable  lime-light.  We 
would  point  out,  however,  that  in  a large 
hall  such  as  this,  crowded  in  every  part,  this 
means  of  illustration  is  almost  useless,  as 
only  the  first  few  rows  of  the  audience  could 
distinguish  the  features  of  the  largest  photo- 
graph, or  hear  the  remarks  of  the  Professor, 
no  doubt  valuable  and  interesting.  With 
facilities  such  as  exist  for  the  procuring  of 
lantern  slides  from  existing  photographs,  it 
seems  to  be  a pity  to  neglect  this  means  of 
illustration,  which  gives  to  a large  and 
crowded  audience  equal  facilities  for  seeing 
the  whole  of  the  examples  selected  by  the 
lecturer. 


on  architectural  details  in  the  columns  of  a 1 
daily  newspaper.  But  that  is  what  the  : 
readers  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  or  r 
some  of  them,  have  enjoyed  for  the  past  t 
month  and  more.  The  correspondence  b 
arose  respecting  an  article  by  Mr.  Reginald  1 
Blomfield  on  the  restoration  of  Manchester  r 
Cathedral.  This  article  appeared  in  the  ; 
Guardian  on  January  31  this  year,  and  like  j 
all  Mr.  Blomfield’s  writings,  was  clear  and  1 
effective.  In  it  he  took  Mr.  Crowther,  the  ? 
architect  of  the  restoration,  to  task  for  some  i 
of  the  work,  and  compared  it,  to  Mr.  . 
Crowther’s  disadvantage,  with  the  beautiful  1 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Pendlebury,  \ 
designed  by  Mr.  Bodley.  Amid  much  i 
sound  criticism,  Mr.  Blomfield  unfortu-  ■ 
nately  made  certain  careless  state-  - 
ments,  which  have  evidently  gone  a .1 
long  way  towards  nullifying  the  good  i 
his  article  might  have  effected.  A statement  I 
that  the  diamond-shaped  panes  in  some  of  ! 
the  windows  were  not  “an  eighth  of  the  t 
proper  size,’’  provoked  the  reply  from  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Oakley  that  the  actual  size  of  the  1 
lozenges  is  4 in.  high  and  3 in.  wide — “ these  <. 
dimensions  multiplied  by  eight  would  make  < 
the  quarries  2 ft.  8 in.  high  by  2 ft.  wide.  ; 
The  widths  of  the  window-lights  are,  in  the  < 
south  porch,  I2£  in.,  and  in  the  north  porch,  i 
15  in.  Even  if  Mr.  Blomfield  should  say  lie  > 
meant  that  the  area  of  each  quarry  should  be  < 
eight  times  as  large,  and  he  certainly  did  not  1 
say  so  originally,  this  would  make  each  I 
quarry  about  1 1 in.  by  8|  in.”  Other  state-  : 
ments  about  cinquefoil  heads,  four-centred  c 
arches,  &c.,  have  also  brought  forth  replies 
which  show  the  danger  of  making  hasty  criti-5 
cisms.  “ A Manchester  Architect,"  writing  in  1 
support  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  puts  the  most  favour-  ; 
able  construction  possible  upon  the  article,  . 
maintaining  that  “ the  force  of  Mr.  Bloin-  1 
field’s  contention  is  not  materially  weakened 
by  the  comparatively  slight  inaccuracies — it  \ 
such  they  be— in  some  matters  of  detail. 
The  general  scope  and  gist  of  his  argument  1 
is  the  main  thing  for  which  we  have  to  thank . 
him,  as  being  candid,  intelligent  criticism." ]. 
It  is  a pity,  however,  that  Mr.  Blomfield  was 
not  a little  more  careful  about  his  “ facts.”  ^ 
If  the  correspondence  have  no  other  effect,  it  1 
will  at  least  show  to  the  public  the  care  which 
architects,  who  are  worthy  of  the  name, 
bestow  on  such  apparent  trifles  as  the  size  of 
quarries  of  glass,  variation  in  the  size  of 
foils,  and  the  like.  People  in  general  have 
only  a hazy  idea  ot  the  thought  which  goes; 
to  the  designing  of  good  architecture. 


TWO  more  mill-chimneys  have  collapsed,* 
one  on  Thursday,  last  week,  at  St. 


Helens,  and  another  on  Saturday  evening  at 
Widnes.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been! 
over  300  ft.  high,  and  to  have  collapsed*; 
right  to  the  foundations,— one  man  being 
injured  and  damage  estimated  at  8,000/. 
being  done  to  property.  The  one  at 
Widnes  was  only  90  ft.  high,  and  was  being 
repaired  at  the  time  the  upper  part  of  the  chim- 
ney gave  way, — two  men  being  killed.  Both 
chimneys  appertained  to  chemical  works,  and 
in  both,  apparently,  the  brickwork  had  been 
eaten  into  by  the  acids  and  gases  emitted 
from  the  works.  Here,  at  any  rate,  there 
seems  to  be  an  ascertainable  cause  for 
the  disasters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in- 
quiries into  the  two  cases  will  settle  this 
point  beyond  dispute— namely,  is  ordinary 
brickwork  gradually  destroyed  by  the  fumes 
from  chemical  works  ; and  if  so,  how  soon?" 
Architects  and  engineers  would  then  know 
whether  some  other  material  than  brickwork 
must  be  used  in  such  a situation,  and  the 
owners  of  brick  chimneys  might  perhaps  be 
induced  (or  compelled)  to  make  periodical 
inspections  of  them  from  base  to  coping  to 
ascertain  their  condition.  It  is  certainly  not 
creditable  to  the  owners  of  chimneys,  or  to 
their  architects  or  engineers,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  failures  in  this  class  of 
work. 
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IN  two  papers  recently  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Ireland, 
by  Mr.  John  P.  Griffith,  on  “Portland 
Cement,”  the  writer  deals  with  the  paramount 
importance  of  fine  grinding,  the  absolute 
need  of  using  sufficient  water  to  ensure  the 
complete  hydration  of  the  cement,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  making  concrete  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sea-water  impermeable.  He 
considers  the  effect  of  the  flow  of  sea-water 
through  Portland  cement  concrete  to  be 
identical  with  the  effect  of  sea-water  on  lime 
mortar,  and  that  more  injury  may  be  caused 
in  this  way  than  by  the  presence  of  magnesia 
in  the  cement.  Cement  should  be  very 
finely  ground,  not  alone  as  making  a more 
economical  cement,  but  also  a safer  and  more 
reliable  cement.  Germany  is  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  of  some  of  its  cements, 
and  the  author  considers  the  time  has 
come  when  we  may  reasonably  ask  for 
finer  cement  than  is  generally  sold  in  the 
English  market.  As  regards  failures  due  to 
the  presence  of  free  lime,  produced  by  the 
cracking  of  the  cement,  the  author  argues 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  free 
lime  could  escape  immediate  hydration  when 
gauged  with  what  appears  to  the  eye  a 
sufficiency  of  water.  It  is  a mistake  to 
assume  that  a cement  was  good,  merely  be- 
cause it  was  very  finely  ground,  for  a soft 
under-burned  cement  could  be  more  readily 
pulverised  than  a well  - burned  cement. 
Fineness  is  always  attainable,  while  inherent 
merit  may  not  be.  It  is  interesting  and 
important  to  note  that  the  adoption  of 
standard  tests  in  Germany  has  not  in  any 
way  retarded  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture. 


AMONGST  purely  political  Bills,  smaller 
ones  which  are  passing  quietly  through 
Parliament  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  We 
doubt  if  anyone  has  noticed  that  a Bill  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  barbed  wire  by  the  side 
of  roads  has  already  passed  the  second 
reading  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons  and  got 
into  Committee.  There  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  it  will  become  law  this  session. 
The  use  of  barbed  wire  by  the  side  of  roads 
has  become  far  too  common  ; it  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  watering 
places,  where  proprietors,  instead  of  putting 
up  a substantial  and  permanent  fence,  run 
strands  of  barbed  wire  from  tree  to  tree  or 
post  to  post.  It  is  hurtful  to  man  and  beast, 
without,  in  many  instances,  forming  an 
effective  fence,  since,  if  it  is  placed  a certain 
distance  from  the  ground,  it  is  possible  to 
pass  under  it.  It  also  encourages  untidiness 
and  the  non-repair  of  hedges  and  banks,  and 
in  the  long  run  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  really 
economical,  since  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
a permanent  and  effective  barriei*. 


OUR  contemporary,  the  Westminster 
Gazette , recently  published  some  inter- 
views with  oculists,  in  which  the  increase  of 
weak  and  imperfect  sight  was  strongly  com- 
mented on,  as  well  as  the  need  for  precau- 
tion in  the  schools  all  over  the  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  sufficient  care  is  not 
given  by  school  authorities  to  the  need  for 
good  light,  more  especially  good  artificial 
light.  Some  time  since  we  called  attention 
to  this  point  in  regard  to  the  public  schools, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  rather  in 
the  case  of  the  higher  grade  schools  that 
most  fault  is  to  be  found.  In  the  elementary 
schools  the  inspectors  are  careful  to  point 
out  defects  in  the  lighting  of  the  schools,  and 
it  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  work  in  the  elementary  schools  is  done 
in  daylight.  In  such  schools  it  is  rather  the 
form  of  desks  that  can  only  be  criticised. 
But  in  the  higher  grade  schools  much  work 
is  done  by  artificial  light,  and  there  is  no 
Government  inspection.  The  necessity  for 
outside  criticism  is  therefore  very  apparent. 


THE  Manchester  Corporation  proposes  to 
build  a smallpox  hospital  at  Withing- 
ton,  a place  about  three  or  four  miles  south- 


ward from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and, 
naturally  enough,  the  people  of  Withington  do 
not  want  the  hospital.  They  have  tried  by 
petition,  by  correspondence  in  the  news- 
papers, by  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  no  fewer  than  three 
motions  for  an  injunction,  to  restrain  the 
Corporation  from  carrying  their  proposal  into 
effect,  but  their  efforts  have  all  been  in  vain. 
Last  week  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  in  the  Chancery 
Division,  gave  judgment  on  the  third  motion 
for  an  injunction.  The  plaintiffs’  chief  con- 
tention was  that  the  hospital  would  prove  a 
public  nuisance  and  danger  to  health.  The 
judge,  however,  ruled  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
failed  to  show  that  the  apprehended  danger 
would  infallibly  ensue  ; he  was,  moreover,  of 
opinion  that  the  Court  should  exercise  great 
caution  before  using  a power  which  might 
tend  to  close  many  a well-ordered  hospital. 
The  motion  wastherefore  dismissed,  and  an  in- 
junction refused.  The  judgment  probably  will 
not  be  received  graciously  in  Withington,  but 
we  do  not  see  what  other  result  the  motion 
could  have  had.  Had  it  been  successful, 
small-pox  hospitals,  and  presumably  other 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  could  not 
have  been  erected,  except  at  such  distances 
from  habitations  as  would  have  rendered  them 
inconvenient,  and  would  have  multiplied  the 
danger  from  infection  in  another  way  by 
increasing  the  distance  which  patients  would 
have  to  travel.  At  the  same  time,  persons 
responsible  for  the  erection  of  such  hospitals 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  render 
them  as  isolated  and  as  perfect  in  sanitation 
and  arrangement  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  Public  safety  demands  that  they 
should  do  no  less. 


ON  March  29,  1862,  we  printed  three 
views  to  illustrate  our  account  of  the 
discovery  of  some  remains  of  St.  Anne’s 
Chapel  in  the  Temple.  They  were  found  at 
a depth  of  about  6 ft.  below  the  present 
pavement  opposite  Lamb-building,  in  ex- 
cavating for  a drain  from  new  chambers  in 
Churchyard-court.  It  is  stated  that  the 
authorities  now  contemplate  the  removal  of 
Lamb-building  between  the  church  and  the 
Inner  Temple  Treasurer’s  office,  in  addition 
to  pulling  down  the  west  side  of  Hare-court 
(Inner  Temple)  which  stands  between  Middle 
Temple-lane  and  the  block  known  as  Dr. 
Johnson's  Buildings,  that  has  replaced  the 
row  in  which  Charles  Lamb,  Burke,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  had  chambers.  Hare-court  was 
named  after  Sir  Nicolas  Hare,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  was  buried  in  Temple  Church  in 
1557.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  two  Inns  : but  it  appears 
that  the  fire  which  broke  out  in  Pump-court 
on  Sunday,  January  26,  1678-9,  destroyed 
most,  if  not  all,  of  Hare-court,  together  with 
Elm  (rebuilt  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  architect,  in  1880),  Vine,  Brick  (in 
part)  courts,  and  the  Cloisters.  It  has  some 
good  brick  doorways,  a successor  to  the 
pump  mentioned  by  Garth  in  his  “Dis- 
pensary,” and  three  trees,  which  remind  us 
of  Charles  Lamb's  description  of  his  rooms 
at  No.  4,  Inner  Temple-lane,  when  writing 
to  Manning  in  China.  Some  houses  in  the 
rear,  at  the  upper  end  of  Middle  Temple- 
lane,  are  much  older,  having  been 
built  in  1630,  as  we  read  in  the 
“ History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Four 
Inns  of  Court,”  1780,  extracted  (by  John 
Rayner)  from  Dugdale’s  “ Origines,”  1666-80. 
In  Mr.  C.  P.  Johnson’s  volume  (1888)  upon 
the  early  writings  of  Thackeray  is  a letter, 
dated  December  16,  1831,  written  by 

Thackeray  at  Mr.  Taprell’s  chambers  in 
Hare-court,  when  reading  for  the  bar ; in 
January,  1833,  he  was  at  5,  Essex-court. 
William  Jones,  the  Oriental  scholar,  and  the 
late  Mr.  J.  D.  Benjamin,  Q.C.,  had  chambers 
in  Lamb-building  — a block  frequently 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  many  episodes 
in  " Pendennis  ” ; but  Thackeray  places 
Warrington’s  and  Arthur’s  chambers  in 
“Lamb-court.”  Illustrations  of  Dr.  John- 
son’s rooms  at  1,  Inner  Temple-lane, 
the  doorway,  staircase,  &c.,  will  he  found 


in  the  Builder  for  September  12,  1857, 
and  the  Archer  collection,  British  Museum.* 


AT  Addison  Works,  near  Uxbridge-road 
Station,  Messrs.  Wm.  Woollams  & 
Co.  show  for  a few  days  their  exhibit  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion. This  consists  of  an  oblong  stand  of 
four  bays,  each  bay  having  three  sides  fitted 
with  dado  filling  and  frieze,  the  work  of 
various  designers,  amongst  whom  Messrs. 
T.  W.  Hay,  G.  F.  Catchpole,  C.  F.  A.  Voysey, 
S.  Godfrey,  and  Owen  W.  Davis’s  familiar 
work  appears.  Miss  Louisa  Aumonier  is 
also  represented  by  some  designs,  which, 
though  carefully  produced,  lack  distinctive 
character,  and  the  formal  treatment  of 
natural  forms  which  marks  the  most  success- 
ful wall-papers.  Messrs.  Woollams  appear  to 
be  making  efforts  to  introduce  the  flock 
papers  which  were  condemned  some  years 
ago  as  insanitary  owing  to  their  dirt-holding 
qualities.  From  the  point  of  design  and 
colouring  Mr.  Davis's  dado  of  embossed 
flocks  on  lacquered  gold  ground  with  a 
modelled  effect  in  low  relief  produces  a good 
effect  ; but  the  best  piece  of  design  is  that 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey  in  variegated  flocks 
with  flat  treatment.  It  is  a bold  and  free 
piece  of  work,  and  the  colour  is  good.  Mr. 
Catchpole’s  work  adjoining  is  also  creditable. 
We  think  that  the  appearance  of  the  exhibits 
would  have  been  much  enhanced  had  a little 
more  attention  been  paid  to  the  design  of 
the  stand.  The  proportions  are  bad  and  the 
details  bald. 


MESSRS.  BELHAM  & CO.,  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace-road,  have  been  exhibit- 
ing their  work  for  the  window  to  be  erected 
in  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster,  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Seddon.  The  subjects  were  suggested 
by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  and  are  thus 
described : — In  the  central  light  the  figure  of 
our  Lord  as  the  Light  of  the  World,  with 
right  hand  raised  to  bless,  and  with  emblems 
of  the  Powers  of  Darkness  under  His  feet, 
following  the  conception  of  the  statute  of  Le 
Beau  Dieu,  of  Amiens  Cathedral.  In  the 
light  on  the  left  hand  is  the  figure  of  the 
Centurion  Cornelius  kneeling  in  prayer,  and 
in  that  to  the  right  Nathaniel  is  seated  in 
contemplation  beneath  the  fig-tree.  Predella 
pictures  are  below  in  smaller  panels,  on  the 
leftKing  David  playing  the  harp,  in  the  centre 
Moses  bearing  the  tables  of  the  Command- 
ments, and  on  theright  Nehemiah  superintend- 
ing the  building  of  the  wallsof  Jerusalem.  The 
Predella  pictures  only  were  on  view  at  the 
time  of  our  inspection,  the  rest  of  the  work 
being  incomplete,  so  that  criticism  of  the 
work  as  a whole  must  be  reserved.  The 
work  has  been  executed  in  Messrs.  Belham’s 
varied  antique  glass,  wlfich  gives  in  small 
pieces  glass  with  beautiful  variety  of  tone 
and  veins  of  colour.  Great  care  has  evidently 
been  exercised  in  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  these  qualities,  and  the  arrangement 
of  colours  is  satisfactory.  The  leading  has 
also  been  judiciously  introduced,  and  in  only 
one  or  two  instances  does  its  introduction 
jar  with  the  design.  The  cartoons  and 
paintings  on  the  glass  are  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Murray  from  sketches  and  studies  of  the 
principal  figures  by  Miss  Maud  Seddon.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  shortly  seeing  the 
complete  work  in  its  place  in  St.  Margaret’s. 


THE  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Geo. 

Simonds  on  Friday  evening,  last  week, 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  “ Sculpture  apart 
from  Archaeology,”  was  an  interesting  ex- 
position of  the  methods  employed  by 
sculptors  in  the  carrying  out  of  thei  owork. 
The  process  of  cire  perdue  casting  was  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  the 

* Thackeray  was  admitted  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1831.  Mr.  Milton,  of  the  Inner  Temple  Treasury,  has 
kindly  ascertained  for  us  that  Mr.  W.  Taprell’s  chambers 
in  Hare-court  were  ^ No.  1,  three-pair,  west. 
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old  method  of  “pointing”  and  the  modern 
more  perfect  and  convenient  instrument  for 
the  same  purpose  were  described  and  illus- 
trated practically.  The  lecturer  also  made 
some  remarks  on  the  aesthetic  conditions  of 
sculpture,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
distinction  between  the  treatment  suitable 
to  marble  as  compared  with  that  suitable  to 
bronze.  The  lecture,  which  attracted  a 
crowded  audience,  was  further  illustrated  by 
a number  of  lime-light  illustrations  of 
sculpture. 


THE  Curator-in-chief  of  the  Royal 
Museums  at  Berlin,  Dr.  Schoene,  is 
about  t©  retire  from  office,  on  account  of 
certain  differences  of  opinion  with  the 
authorities  to  whom  he  is  responsible.  His 
resignation  will  be  a great  loss  to  Berlin,  as 
his  indefatigable  energy  and  ability  have 
done  wonders  for  the  development  of  the 
various  collections  of  the  capital.  The  new 
Kunstgewerbe  and  the  Ethnological  Museum 
Buildings  have  been  erected  during  his 
tenure  of  office,  but  he  has  unfortunately  not 
seen  even  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  either  of  the  three  new  buildings  he 
intended  for  the  so-called  “ Museum  Island.” 


INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY 
ENGINEERS  : 

METROPOLITAN  MEETING. 

A LARGELY-ATTENDED  metropolitan  meeting 
of  this  Association  was  held  on  Saturday  last, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  making  a round  of 
visits  to  some  public  and  semi  - public  works 
recently  completed  or  now  in  progress. 

Proceeding  by  train  from  Victoria  to  Streatham 
Ilill  Station,  the  party,  numbering  some  fifty  or 
sixty  members,  and  headed  by  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  Borough  Surveyor  anil 
Engineer,  Bury,  first  of  all  visited  the  new  Power 
station  of  the  Brixton  Cable  Tramways,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Engineer,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Colam,  who  explained  the  working  of  the 
system. 

Leaving  Streatham  Hill  by  cable-car  for  Brixton, 
vJhich  was  cn  fete  on  account  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  Tate  Library  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  party  were  conveyed  in  breaks,  via  Acre-lane, 
Clapham  Common,  Wandsworth,  and  Putney- 
Bridge,  to  Fulham,  where,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Norrington,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry 
of  Fulham,  they  inspected  the  new  river-wall  in 
course  of  construction  in  front  of  the  open  spaces, 
about  to  be  dedicated  to  the  public,  known  as 
“ Bishop’s  Meadow ” and  “West  Meadow,”  lying 
between  the  river-bank  and  the  moat  surrounding 
Bishop  of  London’s  palace.  In  a shed  on  the 
works  the  visitors  were  entertained  at  luncheon, 
and  subsequently 

Mr.  Norrington  read  a paper  on  the  new  river- 
wall.  He  said : — 

“Fulham,  owdng  to  the  rapid  increase  in  its 
population,  which  was  42,895  in  1881,  91,640  in 
1S91,  and  is  now  estimated  at  97,000,  is  greatly 
in  need  of  open  spaces,  and  this  Vestry  has  just 
recently  laid  out  one  of  9 acres  at  the  corner  of 
Fulham  Palace-road  and  Crown-road,  and  is  now 
proceeding  with  the  works  you  are  viewing,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  a description. 

This  embankment  is  being  constructed  by  the 
Vestry  of  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
a portion  of  the  foreshore  and  forming  a boundary 
along  the  River  Thames,  of  about  12  acres 
o roods  35  perches  of  land,  which  it  is  intended 
to  lay  out  as  a park  and  recreation  ground.  The 
park  will  consist  of  the  following  pieces  of 
land  : — 

Bishop's  Meadow,  area  5 acres,  o roods,  11 
perches,  river  frontage,  1,435  ft.,  abuts  at  the 
rear  upon  the  garden  and  grounds  of  the  Bishop’s 
Palace.  The  freehold  of  this  meadow  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Fulham  District  Board  in  1S84  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Bishop  Jackson)  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  covenants  re- 
quiring that  the  said  meadow  should  be  properly- 
fenced,  laid  out,  planted  ; that  no  building  should 
be  erected  thereon,  and  that  it  should  be  kept 
1 and  maintained  as  an  open  space  for  the  public. 
The  Fulham  Vestry,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Fulham  District  Board,  became  responsible  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  conditions  embodied  in  the  conveyance. 

West  Meadow , adjoining  Bishop’s  Meadow, 
consists  of  7 acres,  o roods,  20  perches,  with  a 


frontage  to  the  Thames  of  327  ft.,  forming, 
together  with  the  frontage  of  the  Bishop’s 
Meadow,  an  uninterrupted  promenade  of  1,762  ft. 
facing  the  River  Thames.  This  meadow  has 
also  an  important  frontage  in  the  Fulham  Palace- 
road  of  240  ft.,  and  a further  frontage  in  Bishop’s- 
avenue  of  1,465  ft.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners have  agreed  to  convey  the  freehold  of  this 
meadow  either  to  the  Fulham  Vestry  or  the 
London  County  Council,  for  a nominal  sum,  on 
condition  that  it  be  kept  as  a public  recreation 
ground,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

This  land  was  not  properly  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  river,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
frontage  of  the  Bishop’s  Meadow  especially  has 
been  considerably  washed  away.  Tartly,  there- 
fore, with  the  intention  of  reclaiming  the  area 
properly  belonging  to  the  piece  of  land,  also  of 
forming  a boundary,  and  further  of  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
Amendment  Act,  1879  (Thames  River  Prevention 
of  Floods),  the  Vestry  decided  on  erecting  the 
retaining  wall  and  embankment  which  is  now  in 
progress. 

Only  one  scheme  has  been  laid  before  the 
Vestry  before  the  present  one  was  determined  on, 
that  proposal  being  a very  similar  embankment 
wall  of  concrete  faced  with  brickwork.  The 
question  of  cost  has  exerted  a very  strong  influence 
over  the  action  of  the  Vestry,  granite,  stone, 
brick,  and  concrete  facings  having  each  in  turn 
been  considered. 

The  present  scheme  consists  of  the  erection  of 
a concrete  wall  9 ft.  wide  at  the  base,  diminishing 
by  steps  to  18  in.  at  the  coping,  the  foundations 
being  on  London  clay  at  a depth  varying  from 
4 ft.  6 in.  to  7 ft.  below  datum. ' This  wall  is 


faced  from  4 ft.  above  datum  with  concrete 
blocks  3 ft.  long  by  18  in.  high  by  1 ft.  9 in. 
broad,  and  1 ft.  3 in.  deep  in  alternate  courses. 
Two  courses  of  face  blocks  have  first  been  laid 
and  the  concrete  backing  filled  in  behind. 

The  embankment  will  have  two  approaches 
from  the  river,  each  30  ft.  wide,  formed  by  a slope 
with  steps  at  top. 

The  following  clauses  extracted  from  the 
Specification  describe  the  principal  materials  and 
method  of  construction  : — 

‘ Ballast. — The  ballast  to  be  used  is  to  be  Thames 
ballast,  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  loam  or  dirt, 
and  the  proportion  of  sand  to  stones  is  to  be  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Engineer.  All  stones  which  will 
not  pass  through  a 2-in.  ring  to  be  broken  up  to  a 
suitable  size. 

Sand. — The  sand  to  be  pit  or  Thames  sand,  sharp 
and  free  from  loam  or  clay,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be 
washed. 


Cement. — The  cement  is  to  be  the  best  Portland 
cement  of  a specific  gravity  of  3-1,  weighing  at  least 
112  lbs.  to  an  imperial  striked  bushel,  and  to  be 
ground  so  that  when  sifted  in  a silk  sieve  with 
seventy-six  meshes  per  inch  lineal,  there  shall  not 
be  a residue  of  more  than  15  per  cent.  It  will  be 
tested  by  Adie's  testing  machine,  and  after  seven 
days'  immersion  in  water  must  be  capable  of  sus-  , 
taining  a breaking  weight  of  420  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  sectional  breaking  area.  Sufficient  cement 
for  twenty-one  days'  use  is  to  be  stored  on  or  near 
the  works  twenty-one  days  before  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  and  an  equal  quantity  is  to  remain  stored 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  until  only  suffi-  1 
cient  work  remains  to  be  completed  to  use  up  the 
cement  stored.  The  cement  will  in  all  cases  be 
tested  by  the  Engineer,  and  the  average  taken  of  at 
least  five  tests,  and  any  cement  rejected  by  him  is  to 
be  at  once  removed  from  the  work  by  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  contractor,  without  any  question 
being  raised.  All  cement  when  brought  upon  the 
works  is  to  be  emptied  in  a store  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  to  be  stored  to  a greater  depth  - 
than  18  in. 

Concrete. — All  the  concrete  not  otherwise  specified 
is  to  consist  of  one-sixth  part  of  cement  and  five-  ■ 
sixths  parts  of  Thames  ballast  (the  parts  being  1 
ascertained  by  careful  measurements  of  their 
volumes  in  proper  measures),  twice  turned  over  and 
thoroughly  mixed  in  a dry  state  on  a timber  stage, 
not  less  than  xo  ft.  by  10  ft.  for  half  a cubic  yard  i 
of  concrete  ; water  is  then  to  be  added  (through  a 
rose  if  required),  and  the  whole  again  twice  turned  J 
over  until  the  concrete  is  well  saturated  with  water 
and  a proper  consistency  is  obtained.  If  any  con-| 
crete  commences  to  set  before  the  workmen  are 
ready  to  use  it,  it  is  not  to  be  used  thereafter  except  1 
as  ballast.  The  instructions  of  the  clerk  of  the 
works  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  are  to 
be  carefully  carried  out. 

Clean  water. — The  contractor  must  have  a supply 
of  clean  water  laid  on  to  the  works  from  a water 
company,  as  no  Thames  water  will  be  allowed  to  be 
used. 

Concrete  Blocks.—  The  concrete  for  the  blocks* 
used  for  this  work,  except  that  for  the  faces  of  them 
hereinafter  specified,  is  to  be  composed  of  1 part  of 
Portland  cement  to  5 parts  of  Thames  ballast,  sifted 
through  a sieve  of  ii  in.  mesh,  mixed  as  described 
above.  The  face  of“thc  blocks,  and  for  a depth  of 
6 in.  from  the  face,  is  to  be  formed  of  Portland! 
cement  concrete  in  the  proportions  of  1 of  cement  to 
3 of  Thames  ballast,  sifted  through  a sieve  of  $ in. 
mesh,  mixed  as  above  described.  The  blocks  I 
are  to  be  made  in  moulds  of  the  sizes  shown  on  the 
drawings.  They  arc  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
moulds  until  seven  days  after  they  are  made,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  arrises.  Great  1 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  two  layers  of  concrete  do 
not  mix  ; at  the  same  time  the  blocks  must  be  so 
constructed  that  the  combination  of  the  two  layers 
into  the  one  block  is  perfect.  The  moulds  for  the 
entire  face  of  the  blocks  and  for  the  chamfered  edges  ; 
of  same  are  of  planed  and  well  oiled  American 
white  wood,  and  the  blocks,  are  to  be  so  moulded 
that  the  face  will  be  slightly  bevelled  to  correspond 
with  the  batter  of  the  wall,  although  the  beds  of  the 
blocks  will  be  horizontal.  A dovetailed  shaped! 
groove  is  to  be  formed  on  each  side  of  each  block,  "> 
so  that  cement  can  be  run  in,  forming  a dowel.  « 
The  blocks,  when  formed,  shall  not  be  used  until  21 
days  after  being  taken  from  the  moulds,  and  shall 
be  so  stacked  that  the  air  can  pass  freely  around! 
them.  1 

Cement  Grout.  — The  cement  grout  is  to  be  made  ; 
of  one  part  of  cement  and  one  part  of  sand  (the 
parts  being  ascertained  by  measurement  of  the 
volume  in  proper  measures),  thoroughly  mixed  to- 
gether in  a dry  state  on  a timber  stage,  and  made  as 
previously  described  for  the  concrete. 

Cement  Mortar.  — The  cement  mortar  is  to  be 
composed  of  one-fourth  part  of  cement  and  three- 
fourths  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand,  mixed  on  a timber 
stage  as  previously  described  for  the  concrete,  and 
used  while  fresh. 

Copings  and  Piers.—  The  stone  for  copings  and 
piers  is  to  be  hard  Cornish  granite  of  the  best 
quality,  axed  on  face. 

Timber. — All  the  timber  used,  either  as  part  of  the 
work  or  in  the  construction,  is  to  be  good  and  sound 
of  its  respective  kinds.  It  is  to  be  straight  and  well 
seasoned,  free  from  sap,  shakes,  large  or  loose  knots, 
or  other  defects.  Any  timber  used  for  piles  is  to  be 
sound  Baltic  fir. 

Iron. — All  wrought  iron  to  be  of  the  very  best 
description,  and  capable  of  bearing  a tensile  strain  of 
20  tons  on  the  square  inch. 

Cast  Iron.— All  cast  iron  to  be  of  the  very  best 
description  of  tough  grey  iron,  sound  and  free  from 
blow-holes  or  other  imperfections ; the  castings  to 
be  clean  and  not  to  have  any  sharp  angles.  | 

Embankment  Walt. — The  embankment-wall  is  to 
be  constructed  of  the  concrete  as  already  specified  ; 
while  the  concrete  is  being  placed  in  the  cutting  a 
man  is  to  be  constantly  kept  trimming  same.  The’-; 
concrete  below  the  level  of  the  facing  blocks  is  to  be 
placed  in  layers  of  not  more  than  2 ft.  in  thickness 
at  a time,  and  a V-shaped  grip  12  in.  wide  at  top  by 
12  in.  deep  is  to  be  left  or  formed  in  the  middle,  so 
as  to  form  a key  to  the  next  layer.  Each  layer  of 
blocks,  when  laid,  must  be  as  soon  as  possible 
backed  up  by  the  full  thickness  of  the  concrete  wall. 
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Face  Blocks. — The  face  blocks  to  be  laid  as  shown 
on  drawing  ; every  alternate  course  of  blocks  to  be 
bonded  back  1 ft.  9 in.  into  the  wall. 

Laying  of  Blocks. — The  blocks  to  be  laid  and 
bedded  in  cement  mortar  with  a joint  not  more  than 
e in.  thickness  and  pointed  in  neat  cement. 

Grouting  of  Joints. — Each  vertical  joint  to  be 
grouted  with  liquid  grout,  and  the  dovetail-shaped 
spaces  to  be  filled  in  solid  with  cement  grout. 

Wing  Walls  of  Steps. — The  blocks  for  the  wing 
walls  of  steps  to  be  formed  in  purposely  made 
moulds  to  radius  of  curve. 

Protection  of  Concrete. — Before  the  rise  of  each 
tide  over  the  work,  and  whenever  the  work  is  left, 
the  concrete  will  have  to  be  protected  by  covering  it 
with  tarpaulins,  and  before  putting  on  the  next  layer 
of  concrete  the  concrete  is  to  be  well  scraped  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer; 
special  attention  will  be  required  to  this  point. 

Coping  Stones. — The  coping  stones  to  be  as  per 
detailed  drawing,  not  less  than  6 ft.  in  length,  and 
to  break  joint  in  every  case  in  a satisfactory 
manner  with  the  upper  course  of  the  blocks  of  wall. 
Each  stone  to  be  dowelled  together  and  to  beset  and 
joined  in  cement  mortat. 

Weep-Holes. — Provide  and  build  in  through  river 
wall,  where  required,  weep  - holes  of  4-in.  stone- 
ware ; socket-jointed  pipes  built  and  bedded  in 
concrete. 

Tide  Valves. — Provide  and  fix  at  the  outer  end 
of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  pipes  a 4-in. 
galvanised  iron  tide  valve.  The  iron  flap  and  face 
to  have  turned  and  watertight  faces.  These  tide 
valves  are  to  be  sunk  in  the  face  of  the  concrete 
blocks  so  as  to  protect  them. 

Drain  Back  of  Wall. — Provide  and  lay  at  the 
back  of  wall  along  the  entire  length  4 in.  socket- 
jointed  drain  pipes  laid  with  dry  joints  and  leading 
to  weep^ holes  already  provided. 

Mooring  Rings. — Provide  and  fix  at  each  pier  an 
ornamental  circular  cast  iron  plate  with  mooring 
ring  attached,  as  per  sketch  ; also  provide  and  fix  in 
front  wall,  where  shown  on  drawings,  bolts  and  eyes 
for  life  chain.  Each  mooring  ring  to  have  an  iAin. 
tie  rod  15  ft.  long  taken  to  rear  of  wall,  with  hook 
and  eye  and  plate  to  be  embedded  in  concrete. 

Life  chain. — Provide  along  the  whole  length  of 
front  wall  a galvanised  iron  life  chain  made  of  §-in. 
iron,  passed  through  mooring  rings  in  front  of  piers 
and  fixed  with  shut  links  to  each  of  the  eyes  in  the 
front  wall  provided  for  same. 

Fence.  —Provide  and  fix  along  the  whole  length 
of  front  embankment  wall,  a fence  consisting  of  cast 
iron  uprights  about  7 ft.  6 in.  apart,  as  per  detail 
drawing,  with  four  longitudinal  bars  of  wrought  iron 
:ubing  2 in.  diameter.  Every  joint  shall  be  made  in 
:he  column  of  the  upright,  and  where  they  abut 
igainst  piers  they  are  to  be  let  in  and  leaded. 

Standards. — The  cast  iron  uprights  or  standards 
shall  have  a flange  at  the  bottom  with  four  holes  to 
receive  |-in  Lewis  bolts  and  bolt  same  to  coping.' 

The  batter  of  the  face  of  the  wall  is  1 in  12, 
ixcept  the  3 top  courses,  which  are  laid  upright 

0 receive  fence  coping, 

In  excavating,  the  top  layer  was  found  to  be 
Thames  mud  full  of  small  shells  to  above  3 ft. 
ibove  datum  ; the  next  layer  consisted  of  about 
[8  in.  of  a hard  blue  clayey  substance  ; beneath 
hat  was  a layer  of  from  4 ft.  to  7 ft.  of  Thames 
jallasl,  and  beneath  that  the  blue  clay  on  which 

1 he  foundation  rests. 

It  was  found  that  the  faces  of  the  blocks  when 
first  made  were  full  of  small  holes,  owing  to  the  air 
mprisoned  in  the  process  of  filling  the  moulds, 
ind  they  have  all  been  rubbed  with  free  grit  stone 
md  trowelled  over  with  a little  fine  sifted  neat 
rement.  Only  sufficient  cement  has  been  used  so 
is  to  fill  up  the  holes,  and  no  additional  face  has 
ieen  put  on  the  blocks. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  have  very  good 
:ement.  Over  200  tests  have  been  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  the  results  given  are 
from  an  average  of  six  tests  of  briquettes  immersed 
'even  days  in  water.  The  results  vary  from 
!t40  lbs.  to  650  lbs.,  and  the  average  tests  through- 
out the  work  equal  559  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
Sectional  breaking  area.  These  tests  have  all 

I teen  made  by  forcing  the  cement  into  the  moulds 
n as  dry  a condition  as  possible. 

The  amount  of  the  contract  is  12,800/.,  and  the 
Jvork  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mears, 

|»f  Crabtree  Wharf,  Fulham,  in  a very  satisfactory 
fvay.  Mr.  J.  A.  Webb  has  acted  as  the  clerk  of 
ivorks  throughout. 

ii  Mr.  Norrington  subsequently  read  an  interesting 
super  on  “ The  Use  of  the  Western  Australian 
n'A’oods,  Karri  and  Jarrah,  for  Wood  Paving,”  and 
r..  shorter  paper  on  the  new  stables  for  the  Fulham 
i/estry  in  Munster-road,  which  were  subsequently 
jrisited.  Discussion  followed  on  the  reading  of 
nhe  papers. 

ri  The  members  afterwards  drove  to  St.  Pancras, 
Jvhere,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Kobin- 
J on,  the  engineer,  they  inspected  the  electric  light- 
ting  station  belonging  to  the  Vestry  of  that  parish. 
r We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  space,  to  post- 
pone further  notes  of  the  day’s  proceedings. 


ORIGINALITY  AND  INDIVIDUALITY 
IN  ART.* 

Art  is  no  Art,  as  the  old  Latin  tag  tells  us, 
unless  she  conceal  herself  to  some  purpose ; she 
cannot,  as  her  semblance  so  often  does,  plume  and 
preen  her  feathers  for  our  delight ; we  soon  weary  of 
seeing  beauty  attire  herself.  But  there  is  a higher 
perfection  than  successful  self-effacement,  and 
that  is  sublime  unconsciousness  of  the  existence  of 
an  audience.  “Suppose  the  Venus  of  Medici,” 
said  Diderot,  “before  you,  and  tell  me  if  her 
nudity  would  offend  you  ; but  put  on  her  feet  a 
pair  of  dainty  embroidered  shoes ; fasten  to  her 
knee  with  a rose-coloured  garter  a clinging  white 
stocking,  and  the  whole  difference  between  the 
decent  and  the  indecent  will  be  apparent  to  you  at 
once.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  woman  whose 
charms  one  sees  and  the  one  who  displays  them.” 
The  highest  art,  to  my  mind,  is  neither  that  which 
courts  display,  nor  that  which  wears  a veil,  but 
that  which,  like  another  Eve  before  the  fall, 
knows  no  need  of  one,  whose  beauty  is  there 
without  reserve,  patent  to  all  men  if  they  have 
eyes  to  see,  and  so  perfect  in  the  harmony  of  all 
its  parts  that  to  know  it  familiarly  is  to  light  upon 
a fresh  charm  every  day. 

There  is  an  old  German  story,  of  which  there 
are  many  variants,  of  a certain  charlatan  who  pro- 
fessed the  highest  skill  in  fresco  painting,  and  his 
art  had  this  peculiar  feature,  which,  of  course, 
enhanced  its  monetary  value,  that  it  was  invisible 
except  to  the  eye  of  wisdom.  Commissioned  by 
some  Royal  Highness  to  decorate  the  walls  of  a 
saloon,  the  pseudo-painter  went  on  interminably 
pawing  the  air  with  his  brush  : of  course,  neither 
king  nor  courtier  could  see  what  did  not  exist, 
but  they  were  not  the  less  lavish  with  their  praise, 
and  if  a suspicion  ever  entered  the  mind  of  any 
one  of  them,  he  had  not  the  strength  of  mind 
to  speak  out,  and  run  the  risk  of  labelling 
himself  uncultivated.  The  point  of  the  fable  is 
obvious  enough,  if  not  to  our  present  purpose, 
but  I think  we  may  lake  the  thiefs  qualifica- 
tion of  his  work  as  a scathing  sarcasm  on  public 
taste,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  king  and  his 
court  as  an  equally  bitter  commentary  on  the 
power  of  fashion,  and  the  hollowness  of  much 
apparent  appreciation.  The  highest  art  after  all, 
appeals  to  a comparatively  small  circle.  Its 
beauties  arc  as  invisible  to  the  uneducated  eye  as 
the  frescoes  of  Owlenglass  to  his  patron.  Its 
very  harmoniousness  and  unity  give  it  a reticence 
unappreciable  to  those  whose  eyes  are  focussed  for 
the  brilliant  and  the  garish  ; but,  as  I have 
already  , said,  it  is  only  a matter  of  time.  No 
really  great  work  has  ever  lacked  recognition  in 
the  end,  and  if  a man  is  to  reach  his  highest  level 
of  production,  it  must  be  by  working  in  accor- 
dance with  the  promptings  of  his  conscience,  and 
npt  by  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  popularity. 

I pass  on  now  to  those,  and  they  are  not  a few, 
who,  in  an  exaggerated  reliance  on  their  own 
iertility  of  invention,  are  not  content  with  simply 
being  unlike  other  people,  but  spend  their  lives  in 
the  effort  to  be  unlike  themselves,  who  discard 
what  circumstances  suggest,  or  even  what  con- 
venience dictates,  merely  because  the  solution 
bears  a near  resemblance  to  one  already  arrived 
at,  of  whose  style  you  can  predicate  nothing  with 
certainty,  so  successfully  do  they  mask  their  pre- 
dilections, so  sedulously  so  they  cultivate  variety. 
Such  instability,  combined  as  it  frequently  is  with 
great  talent,  seems  to  me  perfectly  inexcusable, 
not  less  so  than  a corresponding  degree  of  moral 
irresponsibility  would  be.  Just  as  you  can  assert 
with  confidence  the  action  of  a friend,  whose 
character  is  known  to  you,  under  given  circum- 
stances, so  you  ought  to  be  able  to  recognise  the 
artistic  touch,  the  individual  impress,  of  one  with 
whose  work  you  are  familiar. 

Cornelius  O’Dowd  said  years  ago  that  no  man 
of  really  commanding  intellect  or  strong  character 
was  ever  to  be  looked  for  among  those  adepts  at 
foreign  languages  who  make  them  their  own  in  so 
real  a sense  that  their  ideas,  their  way  of  looking 
at  things,  become  those  ot  the  people  whose  lan- 
guage they  are  speaking,  for  that  is  what  intimate 
conversance  with  a language  means  ; such  a power 
of  adaptability  shows  consummate  cleverness,  but 
is  something  quite  different  from  genius,  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally.  “ Capacity  rather  relates 
to  the  quantity  of  knowledge ; genius  to  its 
quality.  Capacity  is  power  over  given  ideas  or 
combinations  of  ideas  ; genius  is  the  power  over 
those  which  are  not  given,”  + and  as  with  lan- 
guage, the  power  of  absorbing  various  different 
styles,  of  straying  without  predilection  over  the 


* A paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Edmund  Street,  F.R.I.B.A., 
read  before  the  Architectural  Association  on  Friday, 
Feb.  24.  (Concluded from  p.  177. ) 
t Hazlitt. 
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whole  field  of  design,  and  grasping  all  the  little 
distinctive  tricks  and  turns,  which  answer  to  the 
idioms  of  a language,  is  not  a thing  to  aspire  to, 
nor  is  it  the  mark  of  greatness  in  its  possessor. 
Genius  cannot  be  commanded,  of  course  : in  its 
intellectual  aspect  it  offers  a bare  precipice  of 
rock,  the  top  of  which  no  one  can  reach  except  on 
the  wings  of  a divine  imagination,  but  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a moral  quality  we  may  and  ought  at  least  to 
gain  its  outworks. 

If  a man  has  any  moral  backbone,  what  he  is 
once,  he  is  always  : this  is  not  the  negation  of 
freewill,  since  you  cannot  predicate  either  freewill 
or  necessity  of  a non-moral,  irresponsible  befng, 
nor  is  the  recognition  of  a man’s  hall-mark  on  his 
work  any  sign  of  limitation  in  his  powers : 
rather  it  denotes  that  he  has  a definite  character 
and  settled  convictions — in  other  words,  a style  of 
his  own  : failing  this  impress  his  work  may  be 
original  in  a certain  sense,  but  to  the  higher 
quality  of  individuality  it  can  have  no  possible 
claim. 

It  is  said  that  a judge  must  be  told  twice  what 
you  want  him  to  understand,  a special  jury  three 
times,  a common  jury  six  times,  and  I think,  gene- 
rally speaking,  our  attention  bears  directing  with 
some  persistency  to  what  is  good  and  worthy  of 
being  remembered,  to  some  form  in  which  its 
creator  finds  his  most  complete  expression.  It  is 
satisfying  to  see  the  growth  of  the  idea  in  the 
designer’s  brain,  the  process  of  evolution  : this 
is  how  Nature  works,  step  by  step,  rung  by  rung 
up  the  ladder  of  perfection,  and  Art  in  its  natural 
state — as  it  grows,  not  as  it  is  manufactured — is  in 
strict  analogy  with  Nature’s  processes.  The  history 
of  our  own  Art  can  be  read  in  wood  and  stone, 
the  embellishment  of  the  traditional,  the  birth  of 
a new  inspiration  from  the  ashes  of  an  old  one. 
But  turn  for  a minute  to  contemporary  work,  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  distinctive  careers 
of  our  day,  that  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  II.  Richardson, 
of  Boston.  There  was  a man  who  once  satisfied 
that  he  had  struck  a happy  vein,  a fitting  medium 
for  self-realisation — and  he  was,  like  all  artistic 
natures,  sensitive  and  hard  to  satisfy — was  not 
airaid  of  it  working  out,  of  filling  afresh  to-day 
from  yesterday’s  well  of  inspiration,  of  playing  new 
variations  on  an  air  which  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  and  yet  I think  I shall  be 
only  expressing  the  general  opinion  when  I 
say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
more  instructive  for  the  tyro  in  design, 
or  much  more  delightful  for  anyone,  than 
the  series  of  libraries  and  railway  stations,  so 
obviously  fathered  by  one  man  and  yet  so  distinct 
from  one  another,  for  which  he  was  responsible. 
Mere  originality,  as  such,  is  simply  swallowed  up 
in  the  strong  individuality  of  a man  who,  like  a 
true  artist,  spent  himself  in  the  pursuit  of 
perfection. 

Production  is  always  a pleasure,  but  the  more 
complete  the  self-expression  the  higher  and  purer 
it  is,  though  some  never  allow  themselves  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  discovery.  Such  a 
mode  of  work  as  Richardson’s,  turning  neither  to 
right  or  left,  but  advancing  steadily  along  the 
road  which  his  taste  marked  out  for  him,  is  not 
only  the  most  moral  in  itself,  but  it  is  that  which 
promotes  most  highly  the  welfare  of  art  at 
large. 

If  a man  arranges  his  wares  like  a tradesman  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  moment,  or  if  he  is  perversely 
determined  to  fly  in  the  face  of  his  own  special 
talent,  if  he  is  for  ever  turning  down  byways  in 
the  mere  restless  craving  for  variety,  or  the  desire 
to  impress  his  public  with  a versatility  which  they 
do  not  suspect,  he  will  be  selfishly  sacrificing  his 
art  to  himself,  and  will  have  no  one  but  himself 
to  blame  if  his  vogue  quickly  passes.  To  do  a 
popular  piece  of  work  rather  than  a good  one  is 
to  offer  up  the  future  on  the  altar  of  the  present, 
to  eat  up  your  capital  instead  of  living  on  the 
interest.  You  will  make  a greater  show  at  the 
moment,  but  you  will  not  cut  up  so  well  in  the 
event. 

The  game  of  Art  is  like  the  game  of  cricket : 
the  cricketer  may  keep  his  own  average  or  his 
analysis  in  his  mind’s  eye,  of  course,  but, 
primarily,  he  has  to  play  for  his  side,  and  may  be 
called  upon  to  make  a sacrifice.  Unselfishness  in 
both  cases  is  little  less  to  be  cultivated  than  actual 
skill,  and  the  true  artist  will  be  ready  to  sink 
himself  in  the  spirit  which  is  the  mark  of  true 
sportsmanship. 

If,  then,  I am  not  disposed  to  deduct  one  jot 
from  my  esteem  of  a man  who  turns  again  with 
fresh  zest  to  his  own  imaginings,  I am  no  more 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  those  in  whom  lies  the 
power — the  sign  and  seal  this  of  greatness — to 
make  everything  their  own  on  which  their  hand 
falls.  I say  boldly  that  the  great  artist  cannot 
plagiarize  from  his  insignificant  brother,  however 
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largely  he  may  draw  on  him  for  material.  The 
medium  of  expression  is  a matter  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  but  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  be 
original  in  the  treatment  of  an  old  theme  as  in 
striking  out  a new  one.  D’Artagnan  existed  in 
real  life  before  Dumas  made  a demi-god  of  him  ; 
Handel  laid  violent  hands  on  a thirteenth  century 
French  air,  and  transformed  it  into  the 
“ Harmonious  Blacksmith.”  Yet  who  would  be 
so  absurd  as  to  give  two  thoughts  to  its  origin  ? 
There  may  be  some  who  in  the  spirit  of  Carlyle’s 
Dryasdust  follow  up  the  mighty  river  of  Shake- 
spere’s  creations  to  a fountain  head  in  Plutarch, 
or  tax  Burns  with  having  founded  his  “Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night”  on  Ferguson,  or  his  Epistles  on 
Ramsay,  but  to  what  purpose  are  such  criticisms 
unless  it  is  to  show  to  what  pettinesses  the  critic’s 
craft  at  times  obliges  him  to  descend  ? So  far  as 
regards  the  subject  of  their  animadversions  they 
may  be  summarily  put  aside.  To  put  the  warm 
breath  of  life  into  Pygmalion’s  cold  marble,  that  is 
what  genius  does  to  the  subject  matter  which  it 
usurps.  How  little  the  strong  man  feels  the 
indignity  of  borrowing  may  be  instanced  by 
Richardson’s  proceedings  in  the  case  of  his  de- 
sign for  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  Mrs.  van 
Rensselaer  in  her  interesting  account  of  him 
tells  us  how  he  cast  about,  for  some  time  in 
vain,  for  a motif  for  the  central  tower  of  the 
church,  till  he  happened  to  come  across  a 
photograph  of  the  lantern  of  the  old  cathedral 
of  Salamanca.  He  saw  his  opportunity  at  once, 
and,  bold  as  he  was  in  presuming  to  treat  so  fine 
a conception  as  his  raw  material,  he  justified  his 
action  by  the  result.  His  own  impress  is  nowhere 
more  perceptible  than  it  is  in  tnat  tower,  and 
yet  it  is  still  Salamanca,  just  as  Salamanca  is  at 
once  itself  and  Vendome. 

The  author  of  the  Bible  in  Spain  has  given  us 
in  his  delightful  book,  “ Lavengro,”  a view  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  in  his  representa- 
tion of  the  author  whose  mania  for  what  he 
understands  as  originality  leads  him  to  distrust  the 
very  breezes  for  fear  they  should  whisper  some- 
thing which  the  inspiration  has  already  suggested, 
and  so  make  it  valueless.  He  cribs,  cabins,  and 
confines  himself  in  the  attempt  to  say  nothing 
which  has  ever  been  hinted  at  before.  His  imagi- 
nation chafes  at  the  bit,  but  he  curbs  it  in  re- 
morselessly, and  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  turning 
a mettled  courser  into  a common  hack,  it  was 
because  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes  before  it  was 
too  late.  This  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  foolish  purism  which  has  its  foundation  in 
selfishness,  and  is  as  little  to  be  admired  as  are 
the  arts  of  the  plagiarist. 

But  the  master  mind  will  turn  men  to  its  own 
purpose  as  readily  as  their  ideas.  It  has  been 
said,  I believe,  that  if  Bach  had  devoted  every 
minute  of  his  time  to  composition,  he  could  hardly 
have  produced  the  volume  of  work,  which  not  only 
is  his  in  name,  but  is  indisputably  so  in  character. 
Everyone  knows,  again,  though  no  one  can  quite 
understand  the  manner  of  it,  that  the  elder 
Dumas  was  the  presiding  genius,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  of  a colossal  literary  manufactory, 
the  Vulcan  in  an  intellectual  smithy,  from  which 
a stupendous  amount  of  work,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  was  turned  out,  in  which  much  was 
very  good,  little  was  wholly  bad,  and  all  was 
individual.  He  had  his  detractors  of  course, 
gentlemen  whose  superior  sharpness  enabled 
them  to  credit  the  various  ghosts  with  most  of  the 
merit  of  the  work,  but  such  a contention  was 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it : the  books  which  I hope 
many  of  us  have  found  time  to  read  are  the  work 


veritably  the  divine  spark  which  illumined  his  looking  at  things  with  a fresh  eye  by  a short 


of  one  man,  whoever  he  was,  and  the  mediocrity 
of  even  the  best  of  his  workmen, — such  as  M. 


Maquet, — when  left  to  their  own  devices  shows 
that  that  man  was  Dumas.  It  is  an  old,  old 
story,  a serial  that  will  run  till  the  crack  of  Doom. 
Perugino’s  saintly  Madonnas  and  adoring  atten- 
dants, in  which  the  personal  equation  seems  to  go 
for  so  much,  were  turned  out  by  the  gross,  as 
Professor  Symonds  has  told  us.  But,  to  revert 
once  again  to  Richardson,  whose  manner  of  work 
is,  after  all,  more  immediately  interesting  to  us, 
nothing  could  illustrate  more  completely  what  I 
have  said  than  his  practice.  This  is  not  the 
occasion  to  discuss  whether  his  attitude  towards 
those  he  employed  was  generally  better  for  their 
artistic  training  than  the  more  usual  one  or 
not,  but  so  suggestive  was  he,  so  subtly  did  he 
work  on  his  assistants  by  hint  and  criticism, 
rather  than  by  direct  illustration  of  his  meaning 
or  his  wishes,  that  they  appear  themselves 
hardly  to  be  able  to  tell  us  how  they  were  made 
to  carryout  his  ideas;  yet  he  was  in  his  way 
as  individual  as  Dumas,  and  his  death  has 
displayed  little  less  cruelly  than  that  of  the  great 
novelist,  how  paramount  that  influence  was  which 
was  kept  so  consistently  in  the  background,  how 


work  was  in  him  and  in  no  one  else. 

I suppose  I need  not  trouble  myself  to  sound  a 
note  of  warning.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  so 
masterful  an  appropriation  of  other  people’s  goods 
is  not  for  all  ; indeed  it  is  for  very  few.  Most  of 
us  are  fitted  by  nature  to  play  the  part  of  the  tool 
in  the  master-hand  rather  than  that  of  the  master- 
hand  itself,  and  if  we  meddle  with  other  men’s 
work  in  the  ambition  of  absorbing  it  and  making 
it  our  own,  we  shall  probably  find  that  it  is  too 
strong  for  us,  and  that,  instead  of  the  dog 
wagging  the  tail,  the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog. 
To  foster  copyism  for  a moment  is  fatal,  for,  if  we 
do  so,  we  may  find  that,  like  another  Franken- 
stein, we  have  reared  a monster  too  strong  to 
subdue. 

I conclude  by  addressing  a few  words  to  the 
younger  among  my  audience.  You  will  have 
gathered,  and,  indeed,  it  hardly  needs  the 
telling,  that  originality  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  or  individuality  — for  the  two 
are  practically  synonymous  — is  not  a thing 
which  can  be  commanded.  But  the  humblest 
of  us  have  something  to  express,  which  may 
be  of  interest  without  shaking  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world,  and  if  we  have  not  the  power 
or  the  will  to  approach  our  work  freshly,  to  rely 
frankly  on  our  own  inspiration,  or  the  results  of 
our  own  thought,  then  architecture  was  not 
meant  for  us,  nor  we  for  architecture.  Mere 
bookwork,  mere  accurate  reproduction  and 
formal  arrangement  of  traditional  forms  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture : it  is  a 
mechanical  process,  devoid  of  all  vitality,  and 
can  give  no  real  pleasure  to  the  producer  any 
more  than  to  the  consumer.  But,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  your  natural  endowments  are  not  so 
limited  as  this,  I ask  you  to  try  to  approach  your 
problem  as  if  it  had  never  been  solved  before. 
Do  not  think  of  precedent  for  the  moment,  either 
to  adhere  to  it  slavishly  which  is  folly,  or  to  out- 
rage it  which  is  insanity,  but  consider  the  special 
circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed,  without 
reflecting  that  they  are  usual  enough,  the  require- 
ments which  you  are  bound  to  fulfil,  and  the  effects 
you  are  going  to  produce,  in  pure  unshackled 
self-reliance.  Your  training  will  stop  you 
short  of  , the  commission  of  an  absurdity, 
your  intelligence  will  tell  you  when  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  has  laid  down  certain  laws 
either  for  the  provision  of  comfoit,  or  for  the  satis- 
faction of  taste,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  immutable 
and  must  be  abided  by,  but  it  will  tell  you,  in  the 
same  breath,  that  tradition  is  not  everything  ; 
that  the  brain  of  humanity  is  busy  devising  fresh 
tools  for  your  hand  every  day  ; that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  running  in  a groove  from  a simple  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  things  as  they  are,  when 
the  circumstances  which  dictated  the  particular 
course  may  have  long  changed.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  story  of  the  sentry  whose  charge  was  a grass 
plot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Winter  Palace  at 
St.  Petersburg.  One  day  the  Emperor,  who  had 
seen  a sentry  on  duty  there  a thousand  times  with- 
out giving  it  a second  thought,  happened  to  ask 
what  particular  duty  the  man  was  fulfilling,  or  why 
he  was  there.  No  one  knew,  till  the  oldest  in- 
habitant, or  even  perhaps  some  musty  record,  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  a reign  or  two  previous  a 
soldier  had  been  placed  there  one  day  to  prevent 
a crocus  from  being  picked.  We  must  assume 
that  the  crocus  had  died  in  the  interval,  but 
still  officialism  clung  heroically  to  tradition, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  less  imaginative 
minds  among  us  are  in  danger  of  doing. 
Think  everything  out  and  accept  nothing 
without  question.  Originality,  believe  me,  is 
not  necessarily  spontaneous  in  character  ; it  lies 
just  as  much  in  thinking  out  as  in  rapid  concep- 
tion, in  labour  as  in  impulse,  and  it  must  belong 
to  the  essential  form  of  your  work,  be  really  part 
and  parcel  of  it,  not  be  thrown  over  it  at  the  last 
moment  like  drapery  over  a lay  figure. 

If  the  question  is  put  why  have  you  done  so  and 
so,  a sound  reason  should  always  be  forthcoming. 
This  is  a somewhat  severe  test,  but  a genuine 
one,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  passed  successfully 
if  your  originality  starts  with  the  first  thought  you 
give  your  subject,  coexists  with  its  first  formula- 
tion, and  consists  not  so  much  in  the  treatment  of 
a feature  as  in  its  presence.  I say,  think  every- 
thing out  for  yourselves.  To  ignore  tradition  is 
like  sitting  down  to  write  on  a well-known  sub- 
ject without  having  made  yourself  master  of  the 
literature  which  bears  on  it,  but  if  our  education 
to-day  bears  fruit,  the  young  designer  will  carry 
much  of  the  lore  of  his  subject  in  his  brain  in  a 
more  portable  and  infinitely  more  useful  form 
than  that  of  books,  because  it  has  passed  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  mechanical  into  that  of  the 
instinctive.  Perhaps  I may  illustrate  the  value  of 


quotation  from  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond  before  the  Art-worker’s  guild  a year  or 
two  ago. 

“Why  do  you  architects,”  he  said,  “ in  all,  or  ■ 
most,  instances  make  the  windows  of  every  r 
sitting-room  in  a London  street  to  come  down  to  1 
the  ground,  or  nearly  so  ? I have  often  looked  i 
up  at  that  dark  strip  of  wall  above  the  three  : 
windows  of  a London  drawing-room,  and  on  the  : 
wall  between  the  windows,  where,  usually,  a 1 
looking-glass  is  placed  because  nothing  else  ;; 
would  be  visible ; and  I have  wondered  why  . 
someone  does  not  make  one  long  window  the 
whole  width  of  the  room,  right  up  to  the  cornice,  . 
and  about  5 ft.  from  the  ground  divided  by  three 
brick  piers,  on  which  might  be  placed,  on  the  . 
inside,  beaten  metal-work  after  the  design  of  a 
pilaster : the  same  treatment  might  be  adopted 
for  a dining-room,  and  would  be  especially 
valuable  in  a library,” — and  so  forth. 

I suppose  Mr.  Richmond  hardly  intends  to 
make  architects  responsible  for  the  ordinary 
London  house,  and  I do  not  mention  the  par- 
ticular suggestion  as  being  quite  novel ; but  it 
serves  to  indicate  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
most  time-honoured  situation,  treated  a thousand  i 
times  in  the  same  way,  should  still  be  approached! 
on  the  thousand  and  first  occasion. 

The  late  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge J 
once  said,  in  his  quietly  sarcastic  way,  “We  are 
all  liable  to  be  mistaken  at  times,  even  the 
youngest  of  us.”  To  be  cocksure  is,  indeed,  the 
happy  privilege  of  youth,  as  are  enthusiasm  and 
many  other  pleasant  qualities  in  which. chill  old. 
age  would  be  only  too  glad  to  participate,  but  I 
ask  you  to  remember  that  even  amongst  the 
most  highly-gifted,  or  perhaps  I should  say, 
especially  among  the  highly  gifted,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  artistic  character  is  being 
formed,  self-reliance  should  be  tempered  with 
self-restraint ; eccentricities  may  be  perpetrated 
under  a sudden  impulse  which  please  their  author 
at  the  time  because  they  express  his  mood,  but 
when  one  is  older  and  wiser,  or  at  least  more 
circumspect,  it  is  pleasanter  not  to  have  the 
indiscretions  of  an  ill-disciplined  youth  standing 
there  in  all  the  durability  of  brick  and  stone  to 
point  an  untiring  finger  of  derision  at  one. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  II.  O.  Cresswell.  President),; 
said  he  was  sure  they  were  all  highly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Street  for  his  excellent  paper,  which  followed 
very  admirably  the  paper  which  they  had  at  their 
previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Tait.  He  thought  that 
the  Association  was  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  obtained  two  such  papers  in  succession.  I 
Mr.  Walter  Millard  said  he  had  much  plea- 
sure in  proposing  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Street  for  his  able  paper,  which,  although 
full  of  suggestiveness,  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
discuss.  He  took  it  that  one  object  of  Mr.  Street’s 
in  reading  the  paper  was  to  impress  upon  them 
that  the  man  who  knew  most  could  best  allord  to 
try  to  be  original,  and  was  the  most  likely  to 
be  so  ; and  therefore  that  students  should 
prime  themselves  first  by  study,  and  acquire 
knowledge  before  they  troubled  themselves  about 
being  original,  or  anything  else.  With  regard 
to  Richardson,  of  whom  mention  had  been 
made  in  the  paper,  he  (the  speaker)  re- 
membered hearing  Mr.  Hunt  (on  whom- it  was 
proposed  to  confer  the  Institute  Cold  Medal 
this  year)  say  of  Richardson  that  original  as  his 
work  was,  and  great  as  was  the  influence  which 
he  exercised,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  he  based 
it  all  on  the  sound  training  which  he  went  through 
in  the  schools  at  Paris,  and  that  but  for  that  training 
he  could  not  have  done  what  he  did.  To  merely 
try  and  follow  Richardson’s  example  without  such 
a training,  without  laying  such  a foundation, 
would  lead  to  nothing  but  folly.  He  therefore^ 
thought  the  lesson  of  Mr.  Street’s  paper  might  be 
summed  up  to  students  somewhat  in  these  words : 
“Garner  up  knowledge,  nurse  your  enthusiasm, 
and  then  you  may  give  reins  to  your  imagination. 

Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Street.  He 
could  not  forget,  when  he  heard  Mr.  Street  so 
justly  laud  the  originality  of  the  masterly  work  of 
the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  that  we  in  England  had 
fresh  in  our  memories  the  loss  of  an  equally  great 
and  even  more  original  genius,  viz.,  George 
Edmund  Street,  R.A.,  to  whom  all  students 
specially  owed  so  much.  He  was  delighted 
to  hear  Mr.  Street  say  that  the  student  of 
architecture,  or  of  any  art,  should  have  his 
own  ideal,  and  should  not  work  down  to  the 
level  of  the  public  opinion  of  his  day.  If  any 
artist,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  to  do  good  work,  he 
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must  aim  at  doing  better  work  to-day  than  he  did 
yesterday,  and  better  work  in  the  future  than  he 
did  to-day.  He  had  been  delighted  with  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Street  put  things  : 
many  things  that  he  (the  speaker)  had  often 
thought  about  came  before  him  in  a new  light, 
especially  that  of  working  for  one’s  ideal.  He 
would  say  to  the  young  architect,  “ Please  your- 
: self  in  regard  to  your  design.  Beware  of  deliber- 
ately copying  other  men’s  work,  or  the  work  of 
the  old  men.  Look  on  your  work  as  a whole. 
Try  to  make  your  work  give  the  pleasure  to  your 
eye  that  you  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
old  work.”  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  do  that  was  when  they  saw  a 
beautiful  piece  of  good  old  work,  or  of  good 
modern  work,  to  study  and  analyse  it  and  see 
what  there  was  in  it  which  gave  them  the  pleasure 
they  derived  from  its  contemplation. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  there  were  only  two  points,  out  of  the  many 
with  which  Mr.  Street  had  dealt,  to  which  he  wished 
to  refer.  Firstly,  the  striving  after  originality  for 
the  sake  of  originality,  which  Mr.  Street  rightly 
condemned  ; and,  secondly,  archceology  as  com- 
pared with  what  might  be  called  the  living  art  of 
architecture.  ■ He  thought  that  nothing  could  be 
more  pernicious  to  a young  man  than  striving  to 
do  something  original,  simply  and  solely  for  the 
sake  of  having  it  original  ; for  it  was  nearly 
always  sure  to  be  bad.  That  was  a point 
which  he  thought  might  be  emphasised 
with  advantage,  because  inattention  to  it 
was  very  often  visible  in  the  work  of  young 
men,  who  either  made  painful  efforts  to  be 
original,  or  went  to  the  other  extreme  and 
mistook  archceology  for  architecture.  He  would 
not  say  that  a good  deal  of  archceology  was  not 
architecture,  but  it  Was  the  architecture  of  the  past ; 
and  to  allow  archceology  to  take  the  place  of 
architecture  in  the  present  day  was  more  or  less 
absurd.  Anybody — any  mason,  for  the  sake  of 
argument — could  reproduce  a part  or  the  whole 
of  a parish  church,  but  he  would  not  be 
architect.  Even  if  the  man  who  did  that  sort  of 
thing  called  himself  an  architect  he  would  not  be 
an  architect,  but  only  a copyist,  like  the  mason, 
i He  was  not  desirous  of  deprecating  the  study 
of  what  had  been  done  in  the  past ; far  from  it, 
for  he  thought  that  the  architect  who  studied  in 
that  way,  and  found  out  that  old  buildings  took 
their  particular  forms  in  order  to  meet  certain 
requirements,  would  be  less  likely  to  slavishly 
reproduce  those  buildings  in  the  present  day  when 
other  requirements  had  to  be  served.  The  pro- 
blems of  the  present  day  were  eminently  practical. 
The  most  common  requirement  put  before  the 
architect  was  the  provision  of  a given  amount  of 
accommodation  for  a given  sum  of  money,  and 
I the  architect  who  wanted  to  do  that  would  not 
do  it  by  copying  an  old  parish  church,  for  example  ; 
ibut  if  he  would  face  the  new  conditions,  and  pro- 
duce a building  which  provided  a large  amount 
af  accommodation,  at  a reasonable  rate,  he 
would  have  produced  a work  of  art,  however 
|plain  and  poverty-stricken  it  might  be  thought  to 
:be  by  the  British  public.  The  British  public 
might  exclaim  : “ What  an  ugly  building  ! It  has 
no  ornament  ! ” being  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact 
(that  if  an  architect  solved  the  problem  put  before 
him,  and  erected  a building  of  good  proportions, 
without  ornament,  it  might  be,  and  probably 
would  be,  a thing  of  beauty.  He  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  expressing  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Street 
ifor  the  excellent  paper  which  he  had  given  them. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  in  supporting  the 
motion,  said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
individuality,  he  was  thinking,  while  Mr.  Street 
1 was  reading  his  paper,  of  a gentleman  who  was 
Igeneraliy  acknowledged  to  be  a leading  man  in 
Ithe  art  of  architecture.  He  supposed  that 
gentleman  had  erected  buildings  in  almost  every 
modern  style,  and  yet  each  one  of  those  buildings 
was  marked  by  an  individuality  of  its  own  which 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  He  did  not  say 
that  it  was  possible  for  every  man  to  do  that,  but 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  referred  had  set  his 
own  particular  mark  on  the  various  styles  in 
(which  he  had  worked.  Probably  it  might  have 
flbeen  better  for  most  members  of  the  architectural 
art  or  profession  if  he  had  confined  himself  more 
; to  one  style,  because  many  other  men  had  tried 
t to  imitate  his  mastery  of  the  various  kinds  of 
:: architecture  that  he  had  worked  in,  and  they  had 
(merely  copied  the  outside,  without  getting  any  of 
the  individuality  which  marked  his  buildings. 

Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  in  supporting  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Street,  said  he  was  afraid 
he  must  confess  that  he  hardly  believed  in 
individuality  at  all  in  art.  It  was  true  that  there 
were  men,  who  could  perhaps  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one’s  hands,  of  whose  buildings  we 
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could  really  say  when  we  saw  them  : This  is  by 
So-and-so,  and  that  is  by  So-and-so.  He  had 
always  considered  the  greatest  English  architect 
was  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  it  had  always 
seemed  to  him  (the  speaker)  that  every  bit  of  detail 
which  was  seen  in  Wren’s  work  existed  almost  the 
same  before  his  time.  The  originality  of  Wren’s 
works  was  shown  in  their  composition,  and  not 
in  their  detail.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
building  that  he  had  ever  seen  equalled  St. 
PaulU  as  a composition.  He  thought  it  was 
possible  that  much  better  effects  would  be  obtained 
if  the  architects  of  to-day  were  simply  to  keep  to 
one  style  alone  ; but  did  the  architect  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ever  get  a chance  of  keeping  to  one 
style  ? Did  anyone  of  them  know  as  young  men 
what  their  first  chance  might  be?  It  might  be  to 
erect  a hospital,  a school,  or  a prison,  and  it  was 
obviously  their  duty  to  make  the  building  suit- 
able to  the  object  for  which  it  was  erected.  Now 
some  styles  were  not  adapted  to  every  class  of 
building.  He  should  very  much  like  to  witness 
that  unselfish  spirit  amongst  architects  which 
Mr.  Street  spoke  of,  but  he  had  never  known  any 
great  architect  who  ever  absolutely  refused  to 
execute  a large  work  because  he  thought  he  was 
not  capable  of  it,  or  because  it  was  not  in  the 
style  in  which  he  usually  worked. 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  having  said  a few  words 
in  suppoit  of  the  motion, 

The  President,  in  putting  the  motion,  said 
that  Mr.  Street,  in  his  very  useful  paper  had 
pointed  out  that  there  were  a Scylla  and  a 
Charybdis  in  architecture  as  in  other  walks  of 
life.  Architects  had  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand, 
straining  after  originality,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
they  had  to  avoid  plagiarism,  or  what  Mr.  Stokes 
called  archceology  pure  and  simple.  Unneces- 
sary straining  after  originality  was  a thing  of 
which  we  had  seen  a great  deal  lately,  and 
he  thought  the  results  of  it  very  often  spoke 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Street  spoke  in  his 
paper  of  “individuality,”  which  in  his  (the 
President’s)  opinion,  was  a better  word  than 
“ originality,”  and  he  had  shown  that  individuality 
did  not  at  all  imply  that  a man  might  not  draw 
his  inspiration  from  work  that  had  gone  before. 
He  thought  the  example  of  Richardson  was  a 
case  in  point.  The  late  Mr.  Street  also,  in  the 
the  new  Law  Courts  and  other  buildings,  had 
shown  that  while  he  worked  in  a particular  style 
he  was  able  to  impress  his  own  strong  individu- 
ality upon  it. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily  agreed 
to,  Mr.  Street  briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Parish  Church,  Nairn. — A meeting  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Parish  Church,  Nairn, 
was  held  on  Monday  last,  when  a report  was 
submitted  -by  the  Building  Committee  stating 
that  eleven  sets  of  plans  had  been  submitted  in 
the  competition  for  the  new  parish  church,  and 
that  they  unanimously  recommended  that  the 
plan  under  the  motto  ‘ ‘ Fido  ” should  be  adopted. 
This  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  successful  design  was  by  Mr.  John 
Starforth,  architect,  Edinburgh.  The  design 
shows  a church  in  Early  Gothic  style,  with  square 
tower  at  entrance,  and  provides  accommodation 
for  1,200  worshippers.  The  estimated  cost  is 
6,000/. 

Model  Lodging  Houses,  Newcastle. — Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  the  assessor  in  the  competition  for 
model  lodging  houses  in  Newcastle,  has  just  given 
his  award.  In  the  competition  for  the  Model 
Lodging  House  for  Men  he  has  placed  first 
the  plans  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Marshall  & Dick,  of 
Newcastle  ; while  for  the  Model  Lodging  House 
for  Women,  the  plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  Gibson 
Kyle,  also  of  Newcastle,  were  selected.  A third 
portion  of  the  City  Council’s  new  departure  con- 
sists in  the  erection  of  single-room  tenements, 
and  for  the  building  required  the  assessor  has  in 
this  case  also  selected  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle’s  designs. 


Altar  Cross,  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.— A large  altar  cross  in  wrought  silver  has 
been  presented  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
designed  by  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Carrington  & Co. , of  London.  The  cross 
is  in  fourteenth  century  Gothic  style,  the  shaft  and 
arms  embossed  with  diaper,  with  the  emblems  of 
the  four  Evangelists  in  relief  on  circular  medallions 
at  the  ends  of  the  arms.  The  design  would  have 
been  better  if  some  of  the  detail  in  the  shape  of 
projecting  points  arranged  in  star-like  fashion  around 
the  bosses  had  been  omitted  and  the  outline  kept 
quieter  and  simpler ; the  rest  of  the  work  is  good. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society.  — On  Monday  evening  last  a large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Leeds  and  York- 
shire Architectural  Society  attended  at  the  Law 
Institute,  Albion-place,  to  inspect  the  students’ 
drawings  which  recently  carried  off  the  prizes 
given  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
London. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  supper  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  presiding.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening  the  drawings  and  sketches 
submitted  for  the  Association  prizes  were 
exhibited,  and  the  result  was  announced  later  on 
by  the  chairman  ; the  first  prize  of  five  guineas 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Stewart,  and  the 
second  prize  of  three  guineas  to  Mr.  John  G. 
Gillespie.  The  usual  toasts  were  proposed  and 
responded  to. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Arch/eological  Association. — On 
Wednesday,  March  I,  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  F.S.A., 
in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that  the  annual 
congress,  tc.  be  held  this  year  at  Winchester, 
would  commence  on  July  31.  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill 
exhibited  a large  square  of  sandstone,  cut  from  an 
Egyptian  column  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics, 
which  has  been  found  in  a back  garden  of  a house, 
in  Trafalgar-square,  Brompton.  He  exhibited  also 
a lady’s  shoe,  temp.  Queen  Anne,  with  the  toe 
filled  solidly  with  cotton  wool.  It  has  been  found 
during  the  recent  repairs  of  Lauderdale  House, 
Highgate.  Mr.  Earle  Way  described  many 
curious  pieces  of  pottery  from  Pompeii,  and  Mr. 
Langdon  made  an  interesting  communication  with 
respect  to  further  works  of  research  at  the  Pile 
Village  recently  found  near  Glastonbury.  Several 
examples  of  the  burnt  clay  which  formed  the 
floorings,  and  of  black  pottery,  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  Cecil  Davis  described  a collection  of  trade 
labels  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Flemish 
engraver  De  Bry,  collected  by  the  late  Sir 
C.  Price.  Dr.  Fairbank  exhibited  a rubbing 
of  the  fine  brass  of  Lord  Thos.  Camoys 
and  his  wife,  ob.  1419,  preserved  in  Trotton 
Church,  Sussex.  Admiral  Tremlett  sent  for  ex- 
hibition a series  of  drawings  made  by  him,  of  pre- 
historic stone  carvings  in  Brittany.  The  first 
paper  was  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne,  on  Leeds 
Priory,  Kent.  After  having  referred  to  its  founda- 
tion in  1 1 19,  he  traced  the  history  and  rendered 
a list  of  the  priors  from  ancient  documents.  The 
remains  are  very  scanty,  but  there  is  reason  for 
belief  that  a great  number  of  architectural  features 
are  still  extant  beneath  the  present  ground  level. 
The  second  paper  was  on  “ Pemberton’s  Parlour,” 
by  Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes.  This  fabric  was  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  walls  of  Chester,  mainly  rebuilt 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
which  recently  fell,  leaving  only  a portion  of  its 
front  standing.  A letter  was  read  from  the 
Mayor  of  Chester,  reporting  the  intention  of  the 
Corporation  to  preserve  the  whole  of  the  standing 
portions  of  the  tower,  and  to  rebuild  the  remainder 
exactly  as  before. 


Disposal  of  Town  Refuse,  Edinburgh. — A 
sub-committee  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  and 
Parliamentary  Burghs  charged  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  town  refuse 
have  issued  a report  on  the  subject.  The  report 
says  that  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  had 
exhausted  all  reasonable  modes  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  disposal  of  city  refuse,  and  the 
committee  entirely  concurred  in  the  result 
arrived  at  in  the  report  of . the  committee  of  the 
Corporation  that  the  best  possible  means  of  deal- 
ing with  such  refuse  was  by  means  of  destructors, 
In  communities  of  150,000  inhabitants  under  the  old 
system  an  expense  of  16,000/.  per  annum  was  in- 
curred in  the  disposal  of  its  refuse.  A complete 
destructor  could  accomplish  this  at  a cost  of  5,000/. 
Smaller  burghs  could  equally  well  dispose  of  the  re- 
fuse by  this  means  at  a proportionate  cost.  After 
careful  consideration  and  investigation  of  the  various 
systems,  the  Town  Council  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
had  adopted  that  of  Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott  & Co. 
(Limited),  of  Nottingham,  and  instructed  them  to 
erect  a ten-cell  destructor,  fume  cremator,  boilers, 
engines,  &c. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — Quietness  still 
reigns  in  the  English  iron  market.  Few  alterations 
in  prices  are  noted,  but  Cleveland  and  Scotch  pig  are 
somewhat  lower  on  the  week.  Finished  iron  is  dull, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  doing  in  tin-plates.  The 
steel  trade  generally  is  depressed.  Shipbuilders  and 
engineers  report  no  improvement.  The  coal  trade 
is  dull. — Iron. 
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3IIustrations. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER,  ABBEYDALE, 
SHEFFIELD. 

■ HIS  church  is  designed  to  accommodate 
750  persons,  at  a cost  of  6,000/.,  without 
the  tower  and  spire,  and  will  occupy  a 
striking  position  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
city. 

The  ground  falls  rapidly  from  west  to  east,  and 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  feature  to 
provide  a large  parish-room,  in  addition  to  the 
ministers,  and  choir  vestries  under  the  east  end. 

The  church  consists  on  the  ground-floor  of  a 
nave  91  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  wide,  north  and  south 
aisles,  with  outer  and  inner  porches  at  west  end 
of  each  aisle,  the  baptistery  being  in  a projecting 
bay  between  them,  chancel  40  ft.  long,  with 
morning  chapel  25  tt.  by  15  ft.  on  the  north,  and 
organ  chamber  of  similar  dimensions  on  the 
south  side. 

The  height  from  floor  to  ridge  will  be  55  ft., 
and  the  whole  of  the  roofs  will  have  an  inner 
curved  ceiling  of  pitch  pine,  that  to  chancel  being 
groined. 

The  floors  under  the  seats  are  to  be  boarded,  and 
the  passages  are  to  be  of  cement  concrete  very 
finely  surfaced. 

Local  stone  will  be  used  for  walling  and  dress- 
ings, Monks  Park  Bath  stone  for  nave,  arcade, 
and  chancel  arches,  and  green  Westmoreland 
slates  as  roof  covering. 

The  foundation-stone  will  be  placed  at  the  east 
end,  on  a date  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  who  has  promised  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone. 

Building  operations  are  about  to  be  proceeded 
with  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Norton,  architect,  Sheffield,  his  plans  having 
been  selected  in  open  competition,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  being  the  assessor. 

The  perspective  from  which  our  illustration  is 
taken  has  been  drawn  since  the  competition  was 
decided. 


“ GLANGWNA,”  NEAR  CARNARVON. 
This  residence  is  being  built  on  the  well- 
wooded  estate  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Greaves,  Lord- 


Lieutenant  of  Carnarvonshire,  about  two  miles 
from  Carnarvon  on  the  Beddgelert  road. 

It  will  supersede  an  uninteresting  cemented 
house,  which  will  be  pulled  down  when  the  new 
building  is  completed.  The  site  being  an 
elev  ated,  one,  there  will  be  a fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  from  the  terrace,  which  faces 
the  little  river  Sciout,  running  in  the  valley 
below. 

Anglesey  limestone  is  being  used  for  the  wall- 
ing, and  the  dressed  work  is  from  the  Craig 
Quarry,  near  Denbigh.  The  timber  framing  is  of 
well  seasoned  Baltic  oak,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Tealby  & Co.,  of  Hull,  and  the.  roof  will  be 
covered  with  small  slates. 

The  interior  will  be  chiefly  fitted  up  in  oak,  the 
principal  feature  being  an  open  timbered  roof  with 
lantern  light  over  the  hall. 

All,  is  being  carried  out  by  the  estate  work- 
men, from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Douglas  & Fordham,  archi- 
tects, Chester. 


DESIGN  FOR  A RAILWAY  TERMINUS. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  James  S.  Stewart,  was 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  Soane  Medallion, 
for  which  it  was  placed  second,  receiving  a Medal 
of  Merit  and  ten  guineas.  ' 

The  design  is  simple  and  centralised  in  plan, 
though  we  think  the  general  waiting-room  should 
have  more  direct  communication  with  the  train 
platform.  The  front  has  the  merit  of  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  effect,  and  of  looking  like  a railway 
terminus  ; it  could  not  well  be  taken  for  anything 
else — which  cannot  be  said  of  all  railway  station 
fronts. 

< ♦ 1 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS  : 

THE  LEICESTER  MAIN  DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  William  Andrew  McIntosh 
Valon,  J.P.,  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  on 
“The  Leicester  Main  Drainage,  &c.,  and  the 
Construction  and  Testing  of  the  Sewage  Pumping 
Engines  and  Boilers,”  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Mawbey,  Borough  Engineer. 

The  author  having  referred  to  the  great  pros- 


perity which  Leicester  had  enjoyed  for  many 
years  past,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula-- 
tioh,  said  that  in  the  year  1S91  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained  for  the  extension  of  the 
borough  boundaries,  for  which  scheme  he  was 
the  Engineer.  The  population  was  now  1 So, 000  ; 
and  the  area  8,534^  acres  ; the  rateable  value 
being  about  650,000/.  Both  the  Gas  and  Water 
undertakings  belong  to  the  Corporation,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Colson,  M.Insl.C.E.,  is  Engineer  and 
Manager  of  the  Gas  Department ; and  Mr. 
Frederick  Griffith,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer  and 
Manager  of  the  Water  Department. 

The  Corporation  has  recently  finished  floods 
prevention  works  which  have  cost  352,000/.  The 
drainage  area  (above  Leicester)  of  the  river  which 
had  been  improved  is  147  square  miles.  The  new 
flood  channel  will  carry  off  400,000  cubic  ft.  of 
water  per  minute  ; or  i£  in.  of  rainfall  in  24 
hours.  The  length  of  the  principal  weir  constructed 
was  500  ft.  These  works  were  for  the  most  part 
designed  and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Gordon,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  F.  Griffith, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  but  were  completed,  and  the  new 
West  Bridge  designed,  by  the  author. 

The  flooding  of  the  town,  which  in  times  past 
had  been  disastrous,  was  now  entirely  prevented 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  borough.  The 
author  stated  that  storm  outfall  works  designed  by' 
himself  were  now  being  carried  out,  and  that  the 
contracts  let  amount  to  71,447/.  The  main 
culvert  is  S ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  3J  miles 
long,  and  would  carry  off  about  70,000,000  gallons1 
of  water  in  24  hours  from  the  built-upon  area  of 
the  extended  borough. 

About  ten  miles  of  new  main  intercepting  brick 
sewers  and  storm  outlets  were  being  constructed^ 
in  the  borough  ; these  were  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  would,  when  completed,  have 
cost  about  105,000/.  The  size  of  the  two  main 
trunk  sewers  are  7 ft.  3 in.  by  6 ft.  3 in.,  and  5 ft. 

3 in.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  respectively.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  these  works  w^ere  executed  under  Mr. 
Gordon’s  personal  direction,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  the  remainder,  together  with  the  preparation 
of  the  working  draw-ings  for  rather  more  than  half 
of  these  works,  have  devolved  upon  the  author  as 
the  chief  Engineer.  A further  loan  of  13,400/.  has 
recently  been  sanctioned  for  additional  sewerage 
works  in  the  added  areas  according  to  the  plans 
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of  the  author.  The  sewage  is  treated  on  the 
system  of  broad  irrigation.  The  total  area  of  the 
farm  is  1,700  acres,  about  1,400  of  which  will  be 
available  for  sewaging,  and  are  now  being  laid 
out  and  managed  under  the  author’s  advice  and 
direction.  The  total  expenditure  at  present 
(exclusive  of  land)  sanctioned  was  58,900/. 

The  author  gave  a detailed  description  of  the 
four  independent  rotative  compound  condensing 
beam-engines,  and  the  eight  double-flued  Lan- 
cashire steel  boilers,  each  30  ft.  by  7 ft.,  working 
at  80  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  for  pumping 
sewage  from  the  Leicester  sewers  to  the  Beau- 
mont Leys  Sewage  Farm  through  two  33-in. 
cast-iron  rising  mains  for  a distance  of  about 
one  and  a half  miles,  and  to  a net  height  of 
i63-66  ft.,  which,  together  with  the  engine  and 
boiler-houses,  workshops,  and  manager’s  house, 
cost  54,970/.  The  engines  and  boilers  were 
designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Laing, 
Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  ; and  Messrs.  Gimson  & Co. , 
of  Leicester,  were  the  makers.  The  manufacture 
and  erection  being  done  under  the  author’s  per- 
sonal supervision  as  successor  to  Mr.  Gordon 
when  that  gentleman  was  appointed  Chief  En- 
gineer to  the  London  County  Council.  Mr. 
Stockdale  Harrison,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Leicester, 
designed  the  buildings. 

The  total  cost  of  carrying  out  the  schemes 
mentioned  would  be  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 
million  sterling. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring-gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

A “ Dumping  Ground. ” at  Brixton.  — Mr. 
Hubbard  presented  memorials  bearing  100 
signatures  from  residents  in  Acre-lane,  Branksome- 
road,  Cornwall-road,  and  Lyham-road,  Brixton, 
describing  a piece  of  land,  known  as  “ Loat’s 
Land,”  ten  acres  in  extent,  as  a “dumping 
ground,”  totally  unfit  for  building  purposes, 
and  praying  the  Council  to  prevent  houses 
being  built  upon  it,  and  to  acquire  the  land  for 
allotment  purposes. 

Finance. — The  Report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee contained  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ We  have  to  report  that  Mr.  H.  Lloyd  Roberts, 
the  Auditor  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Council  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1892,  completed  his  audit 
on  the  1 8th,  and  gave  his  certificate  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1893.  The  report  states  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Council  on  account  of  Stock  and  loans  to  be 
29,487,575/.  7s.  3d.  There  should,  however,  be 
taken  into  account,  as  a set-off  against  that  sum,  the 
I outstanding  amounts  of  loans  to  local  authorities, 

I 9,716,600 /.  iis.  5d.,  the  value  of  surplus  lands, 

I estimated  at  2,289,640/.  10s. , and  other  assets  of  the 
I Consolidated  Loans  Fund,  220,287/.  is.  7d., 

I reducing  the  Council's  indebtedness  to  17,261,047/. 

I 4s.  3d.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  overdrawn 
I balance  on  31st  March,  1892,  of  the  General 
I Capital  Account,  553,354/.  7s.  nd.  (since  provided  for 
I by  further  issue  of  Stock),  the  net  debt  of  the  Council, 

I on3istMarch,  1892,  is  17,814,461/.  12s.  2d. , as  shown 
I in  the  tables  which  accompanied  the  Money  Bill  of 
I 1892." 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Proposed  Unifi- 
I cation  of  London. — The  Chairman  read  a letter 
I from  Mr.  H.  II.  Fowler,  President  of  the  Local 
I Government  Board,  stating  that  the  Government 

II  proposed  to  nominate  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  as  the 
representative  of  the  Council  on  the  Royal  Com- 
J mission  which  is  to  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
I conditions  under  which  the  amalgamation  of  the 
K City  and  the  County  of  London  can  be  effected, 
and  asking  whether  Sir  Thomas  Farrer’s  nomina- 
I tion  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
I Council. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  inform 
H the  Local  Government  Board  that  the  Council 
I approved  of  the  nomination  of  Sir  Thomas 
I Farrer  to  serve  on  the  Commission. 

Widening  of  Blomfield-slrect. — The  Im  prove - 
* ments  Committee  presented  a report  on  the 
subject  of  an  application  by  the  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  for  a contribution  to  the  cost  of 

1“  widening  Blomfield-street,  City,  and  recommend- 
ing that  the  Council  should  contribute,  on  the 
■ usual  conditions,  one  half  of  the  net  cost  of  the 
: improvement,  such  contribution  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  7,650/. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  after  the 
discussion  and  defeat  of  a hostile  amendment. 

Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Work. — The  con- 
sideration of  the  adjourned  report  of  the  Works 
I and  Stores  Committee  on  rates  of  wages  and 
I hours  of  labour  was  again  postponed.  We  never- 
theless give  here  those  portions  of  the  report 


which  concern  the  building  trades.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows : — 

“ In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  16th  December,  1892,  we  have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  trades  unions  in  London  and  also 
with  the  employers  of  labour.  We  submit  herewith 
a first  list  of  certain  trades  with  the  wages  and  hours 
of  labour,  which  has  been  based  on  the  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  recognised  and  in 
practice  now  being  obtained  by  trade  unions  in 
London.  We  recommend — 


Proposed  Re-erection  of  the  Burlington  House 
Colonnade  in  Battersea  Park. — The  report  of  the 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  contained  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

“ On  22nd  November,  1892,  we  reported  that  our 
attention  had  for  some  time  past  been  given  to  the 
desirableness  of  dealing  with  a number  of  stones 
which  were  lying  in  Battersea  Park,  and  which 
formed  the  colonnade  of  Burlington  House,  re- 
moved from  Piccadilly  to  make  way  for  the 
Royal  Academy  buildings.  These  stones  were 
deposited  in  the  Park  before  it  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Council,  and,  in  fact,  were  put  there  by 
Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  which  then  had 
control  of  the  Park.  We  find  that  to  erect  the 
stones  as  a ruin  would  cost  1,600/.,  and  if  the 
missing  portions  were  replaced  and  the  structure 
made  to  serve  the  pui  poses  of  a shelter,  the  cost 
would  be  3,000/.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
think  that  H.  M.  Office  of  Works  should  be  asked 
to  make  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of  re- 
erecting the  stones.  We  may  add  that  we  have 
received  suggestions  as  to  their  re-erection  from 
the  Council's  Architect,  from  Sir  Frederic  Leighton, 
R.A.,  and  from  Mr.  William  Robinson,  a garden- 
ing expert.  We  now  recommend — 

1 That  the  Council  do  apply  to  H.  M.  Commissioners  of 
Works  for  a contribution  of  i,ooo/.  towards  the  cost  of  re- 
erecting  the  stones.'  ” 


The  consideration  of  this  recommendation  was 
postponed. 

General  Works,  Repairs , iS~<\ — The  Works  and 
Stores  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“ In  accordance  with  the  reference  from  the 
Council  of  22nd  November,  1892,  we  have  had  under 
consideration  the  contracts  for  general  works  and 
repairs.  The  Council  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1892,  entrusted  the  contracts  for  general  works  and 
repairs  under  the  Engineer  in  A and  B districts  to 


Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.,  and  in  B and  C districts  to 
Messrs.  Williams,  Son,  and  Wallington  until  30th 
June,  1893 ; the  contracts  for  general  works  and 
repairs  under  the  Architect  in  No.  1 and  No.  2 
districts  to  Messrs.  G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son,  and  in 
No.  3 and  No.  4 districts  to  Messrs.  Arthur  & Co.  ; 
and  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  hoardings,  fans, 
and  shoring  to  Messrs.  William  Brass  & Son  until 
31st  May,  1893.  This  was  an  extension  for  six 
months  of  the  then  existing  arrangements  at  some- 
what increased  contract  prices,  pending  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Works  Department.  We  have  now  to 
report  that  this  Committee  is  prepared  to  take  up 
the  works  covered  by  these  contracts  at  the  dates 
mentioned  and  to  execute  them  by  the  Council’s  own 
staff.  We  recommend — 

1 That  the  Works  and  Stores  Committee  be  authorised  to 
carry  out  all  work  hitherto  entrusted  to  the  contractors  for 
general  works  and  repairs,  &c.,  from  the  date  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  following  contracts — 

(a)  Contracts  for  general  works  and  repairs  under  the 
Engineer,  in  districts  A,  B,  C and  D. 

(?)  Contracts  for  general  works  and  repairs  under  the 
Architect,  &c.,  in  districts  numbered  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

(c)  Contract  for  the  erection  of  hoardings,  fans,  and 
shoring.’” 

The  recommendation  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  without  discussion. 

The  East  London  Water  Bill. — The  Council, 
after  some  discussion,  agreed,  by  a majority  of  32 


‘ That  the  Council  do  not  pay  less  than  the  following  rates  of  wages,  and  observe  the  following  hours  of  labour,  in 
works  which  are  in  the  nature  of  construction  or  manufacture,  and  that  all  contractors  in  the  London  district,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  16th  December  last,  be  required  to  pay  wages  at  rates  not  less  and  to  observe 
hours  of  labour  not  greater  than  the  rates  and  hours  set  out  in  this  list ; and  that  they  form  part  of  the  Standing  Orders 
of  the  Council  and  be  open  at  all  times  to  public  inspection  : — 


Hours  0/  Labour  per  Week. 

Rate  of  Pay  for  Overtime. 

Rate  of 

Winter — 14  weeks 
after  first  Mon- 
day in  November. 

Week-days  (except  Satur- 
days). 

Saturdays. 

hour. 

Summer 

Three 

begin- 
ning and 
three 
weeks  at 
end. 

Eight 

middle 

Until 

8 p.m. 

8 p.m. 
until 

10  p.m. 

After 

10  p.m. 

Until 

4 p.m. 

After  4 
p.m.,  and 
Sundays, 
Xmas  Day 
and  Good 
Friday. 

Building  Trades — 
Carpenters ... 

d. 

9i 

9 \ 

9h 

10} 

9b 

A 

it 

81  to  9! 

,3 

(Piece- 

Prices  as 
pertrade 
list.) 

7 to  7* 

Bricklayers  (cutting  and 
setting  gauged  work).. 

Plasterers  

Masons  

• So 

47 

44  b 

Time 

Time  and 
a half. 

Double 

time. 

Time  and 
a half. 

Double 

Masons  (granite  work)  . . 
Painters  and  Glaziers .... 

Smiths,  fitters,  &c 

Labourers  and  navvies  . . 
Plumbers  

Lath-renders 

Timbermen  

47 

44i 

42 

quarter. 

S p.m.  to 

Time  and 
a half. 

11  p.m.  to 
7 a.m. 
Double 

/ p.m.  to 

Time  and 
a half. 

J P.m.  to 

7 a.m. 

M 0 nd ay. 
Double 
time. 

Hot-water  engineers  .... 

| 

i 

' 5o 

47 

44-1 

Time 

Time  and 

Double 

Time  and 

Double 

Gasfitters  

Bell-hangers 

and  a 
quarter. 

time. 

a half. 

time. 

Plumbers'  mates 

1 

French  polishers 

Steam  Sawyers  

Machinists  (Joiners)  .... 

Carmen  (one  horse) 

Carmen  (two  horses)  .... 

8 

4 

per  week 
25s. 
27s. 

Rate 

Hours  of  Labour. 

Rate  of  Pay  for  Overtime. 

Scotch  derrick  drivers  . . 
Steam  navvy  and  grab 

drivers  

Drivers  of  steam  cranes 
and  travellers  

8d. 

Sd. 

7d. 

7d.to8d. 

7 j' 

7d. 

7d. 

'I 

ed 

Not  less  than  time  and  a quarter  when  engines  are 

Stationary  and  portable 

working. 

Portable  crane  drivers  . . 
Traction  engine  and  road 
roller  drivers 

196 


on  a divisiorf  (61  tc  29)  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  con- 
ceived in  a spirit  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  7 o’clock  until  Friday,  the  10th  inst., 
at  3 o’clock,  this  special  meeting  being  resolved 
on  in  order,  if  possible,  to  clear  the  paper  of 
business,  which  is  in  a very  congested  state. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
and  donors  to  the  funds  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  in  the  Council-room 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr. 
J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  President  of  the  Institute 
and  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council,  read  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  William  H.  White,  was  as 
follows  : — 

“It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  the 
Council  of  the  Architects'  Benevolent  Society  are  able 
to  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  continued  stability 
and  usefulness.  Although  the  amount  received  from 
donations  was  small  compared  with  several  previous 
years,  they  have  been  enabled  to  increase  the  invested 
capital,  owing  to  a careful  distribution  of  grants, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  arrears  amounting  to  some 
36/.  have  been  received  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer.  This 
increase  to  the  capital  has  been  effected  without 
•diminishing  the  good  done  by  the  Society,  for 
rthe  amount  expended  in  1892  in  relief  was  419/. 
as  against  399/.  in  1891.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  those  successful  members  of  the  profession  who 
do  not  at  present  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society  may  realise  that  there  are  many  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  who,  through  afflictions, 
are  unable  to  follow  their  profession,  and  that 
there  exist  widows  and  orphans  of  many  who  have 
left — in  a large  measure  unavoidably — little  or  nothing 
for  their  families.  Great  is  the  need,  and  the  Council 
have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  members  of  the  profession  to  add  at  least  their 
mite  to  the  funds  of  the  only  Benevolent  Society 
which  exists  for  the  exclusive  assistance  of  archi- 
tects and  their  widows  and  orphans  in  necessitous 
circumstances. 

Seven  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  Council 
during  the  past  official  year.  Three  pensions  of  20/. 
each  have  been  paid,  and  the  sum  of  359/.  has  been 
distributed  among  twenty-one  persons.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  Council — it  is  hoped  with  a certain 
amount  of  success — to  afford  adequate  relief  to  the 
really  deserving  applicants,  and  not  to  expend  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them  in  a larger  number  of  small, 
and  therefore  frequently  less  useful,  gifts.  The  sub- 
scriptionsreceived  for  1892  amounted  10303/. — aslight 
diminution  from  those  in  1891 , when  they  reached  the 
sum  of  309/.  The  arrears  for  1891,  however,  paid  in 
answer  to  a special  appeal,  were  36/.  15s.  od. , 
making,  with  subscriptions  paid  in  advance  for  1893, 
a total  of  345/.  7s.  6d. , as  against  313/.  17s.  od.  in  the 
previous  year.  The  donations,  as  before  mentioned, 
show  a falling  off  during  the  year,  being  only  28/. 
as  against  57/.  in  1891.  The  chief  contributions 
were  from  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  J.  G.  Finch 
Noyes,  C.  J.  Shoppee,  the  Leicester  and  Leicester- 
shire Society  of  Architects,  and  the  Nottingham 
Architectural  Society.  The  Architectural  Associa- 
tion and  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Ireland  continue  their  subscriptions  of  ten 
guineas  and  three  guineas  respectively. 

With  reference  to  the  capital  of  the  Society,  the 
Council  are  gratified  to  state  that,  although  still 
some  1,600/.  short  of  the  10,000/.  so  earnestly 
desired  by  many,  it  was  increased  on  December  31 
last  by  the  purchase  of  100/.  Caledonian  Railway 
4 per  cent.  Debenture  Stock,  making,  at  cost 
•price,  a total  of  8,340/.,  as  against  8,212/.  on  the 
previous  December.  The  present  market  value  is 
9,250/.  While  mentioning  this  subject,  your 
Council  cannot  but  refer  with  deep  regret  to  the  loss 
the  Society  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  a regular  subscriber  and  frequent  donor 
since  the  year  1851.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  on  several 
occasions  during  the  forty-two  years  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Society  served  on  the  Council, 
showed  the  interest  he  continued  to  take  in  its  wel- 
fare by  a most  generous  bequest  of  500/. , free  of  duty, 
which  will  be  forthwith  invested  as  an  addition  to 
capital.  Such  thought  for  the  needs  of  those  in 
distress  and  such  proof  of  confidence  in  the 
judicious  distribution  of  the  Society's  funds  are 
worthy  of  much  gratitude  and  deserving  of  emu- 
lation. 

The  Council  have  further  to  record  with  great 
regret  the  decease  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Boulnois,  also  a 
subscriber  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  many  times 
an  active  member  of  Council  between  the  years 
i860  and  1881  ; of  Mr.  R.  A.  Hill,  a subscriber 
since  1883;  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  who  first  con- 
tributed in  1877;  of  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock,  a sub- 
scriber from  1859 ; and  of  Mr.  J.  Goldicutt  Turner, 
for  some  twenty  years  a subscriber,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society  from  1876  to  1880. 

The  balance-sheet  and  income  account  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1892,  duly'  audited  by  Mr. 
John  Hebb  and  Mr.  Percivall  Currey,  are  herewith 
submitted. 


THE  BUILDER. 


With  reference  to  the  income  account  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  although  the  income  of  the 
Society  is  now  some  600/.  per  annum,  with  a corre- 
sponding expenditure,  the  expenses  for  the  past 
seven  years  or  more  have  never  exceeded  61/.  per 
annum,  and  for  several  years  were  considerably 
under  that  sum.  As  an  instance  of  the  present 
economical  working  of  the  Society  in  comparison 
with  past  years,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  1862  to 
1880,  with  an  income  ranging  from  170/.  to  300/. 
per  annum,  the  expenses  averaged  75/.  It 
is,  however,  considered  advisable  to  endea- 
vour further  to  increase  the  income  of  the 
Society,  and  to  extend  the  field  of  its  beneficent 
actions  by  making  its  existence  and  objects  more 
widely  known  both  to  the  profession  and  the 
public.  This  will  naturally  lead  to  increased  ex- 
penses, but  not,  it  is  anticipated,  out  of  proportion 
with  the  increased  good  which  would  be  thereby 
effected.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  Council  have 
advertised  in  the  professional  journals  the  fact  that 
a pension  of  ^20  is  vacant.  Applications  for  this 
pension  must  be  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  on 
or  before  the  28th  inst.,  and  the  election  will  take 
place  next  April. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  served  three 
years,  retire  by  rotation  from  the  Council,  namely  : — 
Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Florence,  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Rickman,  F.S.A,  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Cowell  Boyes.  To  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  these  retirements,  the  Council  have  the 
pleasure  to  nominate  Mr.  Arthur  Ashbridge,  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  Mr.  J.  Henry  Christian,  Mr. 
Percivall  Currey,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  all  of 
whom  have  consented  to  serve  if  elected." 

The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  read 
the  statement  of  accounts  and  balance-sheet. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  said  that  on  the  whole  they 
were  very  satisfactory.  The  Society  was  in  a 
very  stable  position.  It  was,  however,  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  a very  much  larger  number  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  should  extend  their 
help  to  this,  the  only  benevolent  society  connected 
with  the  profession.  The  Council  were  taking 
steps  to  bring  the  claims  os  the  Society  more 
prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and 
he  hoped  the  results  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Kidner  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Grellier  proposed,  and  Mr.  John  Cotton 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  out-going 
members  of  the  Council,  Messrs.  W.  Emerson, 
H.  L.  Florence,  T.  M.  Rickman,  Aston  Webb, 
and  FI.  C.  Boyes.  This  was  heartily  accorded, 
and  Mr.  Emerson  said  a few  words  in  reply. 

The  chairman  next  moved  that  Messrs.  A. 
Ashbridge,  T.  Blashill,  J.  H.  Christian,  P. 
Currey,  and  Sydney  Smirke,  be  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Scamell, 
seconded  by  Mr.  FI.  FI.  Collins,  cordial  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates,  for  his  services  to  the  Society,  and  he  was 
unanimously  re-elected  treasurer. 

Mr.  Cates  briefly  expressed  his  acknow- 
ledgments. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  William  FI.  White,  the  hon.  sec.,  referred  in 
complimentary  terms  to  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Verity,  the  assistant-secretary,  performed  his 
duties. 

Mr.  Thomas  Flarris  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to,  Mr.  White,  in  replying, 
heartily  endorsing  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  as 
to  Mr.  Verity. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Chancellor,  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  retiring  auditors,  Mr.  John  Ilebb  and  Mr. 
Percival  Currey,  was  agreed  to ; and,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  R.  .Herbert  Carpenter,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Scamell,  Mr.  W.  Kidner  and  Mr.  W. 
Grellier  were  elected  auditors  for  the  current 
year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  affording  office  accommodation  for 
the  Society ; and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, moved  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a close. 

1 I 

New  Public  Library  at  Brixton.— -The  new 
free  library  at  Brixton,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Tate  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  Satur- 
day last.  Mr.  S.  R.  T.  Smith  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  F.  and  H.  F.  Higgs  are  the  builders. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The  ninth 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering 
Society  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  when  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  George  Farren  upon  •“  Forces  used  by 
engineers  considered  as  velocities." 


[March  ii,  1893. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  at 
Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing last,  March  4,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  in  the 
chair,  a paper  on  “The  Future  of  Sanitation"  was 
read  by  Dr.  Louis  C.  Parkes,  D.  P.  H. , Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Chelsea  Board,  &c.,  there  being  a full 
attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
visitors.  He  said  that  the  great  strides  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  sanitation,  and  in  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  to  matters  of  health 
and  everyday  life,  which  constituted  the  science  of 
hygiene,  were  made  apparent  by  the  Health 
Statistics  regularly  issued  from  the  Registrar- 
General's  Department.  The  reduction  of  the  death- 
rate  due  to  various  classes  of  diseases,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  zymotic  class,  was  significant 
and  eloquent.  The  decrease  has  been  steady  and 
continuous  during  the  last  thirty  years,  keeping  pace 
with  great  regularity  with  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  sanitary  matters,  and  the  decrease  would  go 
on  in  the  future  as  it  had  done  in  the  past,  when  the 
principle  of  the  compulsory  notification  of  diseases 
of  an  infectious  character,  isolation,  and  disinfection, 
were  extended  in  a Public  Health  Act  applying  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  like  that  which  was  now  in  force  in 
London.  Side  by  side  with  the  sanitary  improve- 
ments which  were  making  the  existence  of  typhoid 
and  the  filth  diseases  more  and  more  difficult,  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  great  centres  of 
population  were  becoming  more  unfavourable 
in  another  direction  through  overcrowding.  There 
was  a perceptible  increase  in  the  deaths  from  nervous 
disorders,  and  as  a set  off  to  the  diminishing  death- 
rate  in  other  diseases,  there  was  a diminishing 
birth-rate.  In  sixteen  years  the  birth-rate  had 
fallen  from  36 '3  per  1,000  to  30  2,  a fact  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  could  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Evidently  the  mean  age  was  being  raised  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  were  approaching  F'rance,  where  the 
births  and  deaths  were  nearly  identical.  The  vitia- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  in  crowded  cities  promoted 
the  development  of  miasmatic  poisoning,  by  which 
the  shattered  nervous  system  of  the  victims 
of  overcrowding  were  easily  overpowered. 
Outbreaks  of  disease  which  would  not  be 
very  formidable  where  the  pure  air  breathed 
by  the  workmen  of  rural  districts  enabled 
them  to  successfully  combat  such  attacks,  were  very 
fatal  in  the.families  of  working  men  who  had  deserted 
their  healthy  occupations  in  the  country  to  further 
crowd  our  overcrowded  towns,  and  to  render  harder 
still  the  hard  life  of  the  town  workmen  by  throwing 
him  out  of  employment.  It  might  be  hopeless  to 
expect  ever  to  be  able  to  render  the  air  of  the 
mighty  Babylon  of  London,  with  its  four  and  a half 
millions  of  people,  as  pure  as  the  atmosphere  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but  much  might  be  done  to 
arrest  the  rapid  deterioration  which  was  taking 
place.  They  were  rooting  out  rookeries  and  slums, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  building 
under  the  name  of  “home  blocks,"  huge  piles  of 
buildings  from  70  ft.  to  90  ft.  high,  surrounded  by 
streets  so  narrow  as  to  effectually  shut  out  the  sun- 
light and  free-air  currents  from  the  majority  of  the 
rooms  contained  in  them.  The  hygiene  of  the 
future  would  require  from  the  municipal  authorities 
greater  attention  to  the  width  of  the  streets  and  to 
the  height  of  the  houses,  which  should  be  limited  in 
all  cases  where  the  width  of  the  streets  was  limited. 
The  water  supply  must  be  taken  over  by  the 
municipalities  and  the  sources  which  were  purest  and 
freest  from  organic  impurities  must  be  found  ; “ the 
supply  of  wholesome  meat  must  be  more  effectively 
controlled,  and  the  question  of  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  slaughter-houses,  which  at  present  scarcely 
existed,  must  be  dealt  with.  The  removal  of  refuse 
was  another  question  the  municipal  sanitarian  of 
the  future  would  be  called  upon  to  effectively  deal 
with,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  large  masses  of  household  refuse  was 
injurious  to  the  health  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district.  Something  would  have  to  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  smoke  nuisance  in  London,  in 
order  to  attenuate  the  density  of  its  hideous  yellow 
fogs.  Open  spaces  and  playgrounds  must  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  good  example  set  by  the  London 
County  Council  in  liberally  supplying  the  appa- 
ratus for  gymnastics  and  recreation  in  the  parks 
under  their  control,  must  be  imitated  by  the 
authorities  of  every  parish,  until — and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  in  a not  distant  future — no  parish 
could  be  found  in  the  metropolis  unprovided  with  its 
ov'n  properly  equipped  recreation  ground.  Among 
questions  of  not  less  importance  were  the  means  to 
be  adopted  for  diminishing  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  He  would  like  to  see  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  Local  Option  and  the  manage- 
ment by  the  State  of  all  the  liquor  shops.  The 
regulations  dealing  with  factories  and  workshops 
and  with  dangerous  trades  must  be  made  more 
effective,  and,  above  all,  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  in  towns  must  be  dealt  with.  With  all  these 
necessary  improvements  to  be  pushed  on  and 
brought  into  effective  operation,  he  was  convinced 
there  was  a great  future  for  sanitation,  and  a great 
future  for  the  Sanitary  Inspector. 

The  address  was  warmly  acclaimed,  and  a vote  of 
thanks,  proposed  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  Council,  was 
cordially  adopted. 
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Boohs. 

•i  Excursions  in  Greece  to  recently  explored  sites  of 
classical  Greece : Mycetue , Tiryns , Dodona , 
Delos,  Athens,  Olympia , Eleusis,  Epidaurus, 
Tanagra.  A popular  account  of  the  results  of 
I recent  excavations.  By  Charles  Diehl, 
translated  by  Emma  R.  Perkins,  with  an 
introduction  by  Reginald  Stuart  Poole, 
LL.D.,  with  nine  plans  and  forty-one  illustra- 
tions. London  : Grevel  & Co.  1893. 

HjsPipPl  I IIS  is  the  third  book  on  recent  excava- 
I ng  gw  tions  in  Greece  which  has  appeared 
[iSOajJ  within  the  last  three  years.  We  can- 
c|  not  say,  however,  that  it  is  superfluous.  Pro- 
si  fessor  Percy  Gardner’s  admirable  “New  Chap- 
tjj  ters  in  Greek  History”  was  addressed  to  the 

I classical  scholar  who  wished  to  know  what 
ii  the  specialist  in  archaeology  had  to  teach  him. 

Ii  Mr.  Louis  Dyer’s  “ Studies  of  the  Gods  in 
S Greece  ” was,  by  intention,  mainly  mythological, 

■ and  necessarily  left  untouched  sites  of  such 

II  supreme  interest  as  Mycenae,  Tiryns  and  the 
l|  Acropolis  at  Athens.  M.  Diehl’s  book  is  at  once 
Ii  popular  and  precise.  As  is  usual  with  French 
b writers,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  exactly  as  to 
','1  what  class  of  readers  he  is  addressing,  and  in  this 
|i  case  it  is  not  the  specialist  or  even  the  classical 

I scholar,  but  the  generally  educated  traveller,  who, 
/i  in  increasingly  great  numbers,  year  by  year  visits 
| Greece.  The  book  has  the  further  advantage 
C;  that  it  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  yet  of 
I)  handy  size.  Miss  Perkins  has  done  her  work 
||  of  translating  well,  she  knows  her  subject  as  well 

II  as  her  language.  Only  here  and  there  is  French 
p idiom  perceptible, as  in  the  introductory  paragraph. 

I This  and  all  the  account  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  life 
H would  have  been  better  rewritten.  Each  chapter 
I!  is  preceded  by  a fairly  full  bibliography,  but  we 
| wish  the  translator  had  added  uniformly  the  date 

II  of  the  works  cited.  Here  and  there  a chance 
I;  date  is  added,  but  even  in  the  case  of  periodicals 
| not  with  uniformity.  Endless  trouble  is  given  by 
U a reference  like  this,  “For  Pediments  See  in 
[I  Journ.  Hell.  Studies.”  The  journal,  it  is  true,  is 

I indexed  at  intervals,  but  what  ordinary  student 

II  knows  that,  and  what  if  the  article  falls  in  the 
||  years  not  yet  indexed  ? Such  references  are 
li  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  The  title  gives  us  in 
||  full  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  we  need  only  add 
I that  Professor  Poole  gives  a historical  conspectus, 

I with  some  critical  remarks,  in  his  sympathetic 
J preface. 

| Lockwood?  s Dictionary  of  Meehan  i cal  Engineering 
Terms.  Second  Edition.  London  : Crosby 
Lockwood  & Son.  1892. 

i!  This  dictionary  forms  a very  useful  book  of  refer- 
| ence,  embracing  terms  current  in  the  work  of  the 
draughtsman,  pattern-maker,  moulder,  smith, 

I boiler-maker,  fitter,  turner,  engineering  erector, 

| and  also  engineering  storekeeper  on  works.  The 

present  volume,  which  is  well  printed,  has  been 
|j  revised,  with  additions,  and  is  edited  by  an 
p experienced  foreman  of  twenty-seven  years’  stand- 
ing. The  definitions  aim  at  comprehensiveness 
U of  matter,  combined  with  clear,  concise,  and 
adequate  explanations ; but,  in  a dictionary, 
| alphabetical  reference  is  of  primary  importance, 

; and  hence  we  think  the  value  of  the  important 
| additions  made  in  this  new  edition  becomes 
| greatly  reduced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
' been  incorporated  with  the  original  text,  but  are 
j added  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  an  appendix. 

II  The  inquirer  seeking  an  explanation,  for  instance, 

1 of  the  term  “ Hydraulic  Joint,”  and  finding  no 
j special  reference  to  “joint”  under  the  various 
ji  hydraulic  definitions  given  upon  page  184,  is  apt 
V to  forget  that  there  is  a supplement  at  the  end  of 
| the  volume,  and,  consequently,  to  fail  to  avail 
I himself  of  the  definition  provided  upon  page  428. 
|'  The  student  would  do  well  to  interline  the  main 
I text,  in  pen  and  ink,  with  the  various  references 
|i  to  the  appendix  in  alphabetical  order,  for  future 
H reference. 


|.  Handybooks  for  Handicrafts.  By  P.  N.  IIas- 
LUCK.  London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Son. 
1893. 

These  volumes  form  a cheap  and  useful  series, 
| which  now  appears  in  a second  edition.  Each 
I book  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  designed  to 
j'  supply  information  for  amateurs,  students,  and 
I;  workmen  in  the  various  handicrafts  described 
dealing  with  the  actual  practice  of  a workshop. 
In  describing  the  processes  employed  and  the 
| manipulation  of  material,  workshop  terms  have 
1 been  used,  workshop  practice  dealt  with,  and 
I illustrations  provided  where  necessary,  reduced 
j from  working  drawings.  A good  index  is  ap- 
I pended  to  each  volume. 


We  add  some  comments  on  some  of  the  sepa- 
rate volumes  : 

The  Mechanic's  Workshop  Handy  Book. — A 
perusal  of  the  first  chapter  shows  that  the 
author  has  studied  both  the  history  and  the  theory 
of  his  subject,  and  in  a further  perusal  of  the 
volume  we  note  that  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  handling  and  treatment  of  various  tools.  The 
writer,  in  describing  metals  and  alloys,  reminds 
the  reader  that  pure  metallic  iron  has  but  little 
commercial  use,  and  that  its  employment  as 
malleable  iron,  steel,  or  cast  iron  is  dependent 
upon  the  proportion  of  carbon  it  contains.  The 
more  free  from  impurities,  the  higher  will  be  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  the  metal,  and  the 
greater  the  heat  required  for  its  fusion.  The  pre- 
cise point  at  which  metal  ceases  to  be  steel  and 
becomes  malleable  iron  is  hard  to  determine,  but 
the  author  gives  as  a distinction,  that  when  heated 
to  a full  blood-red  heat  and  plunged  into  cold 
water,  steel  becomes  hardened,  while  upon  iron 
the  same  process  has  not  that  effect.  He 
gives  various  definitions  of  names  given 
to  iron  and  steel,  and  then  follows  on  with  the 
fusion  together  of  copper  and  zinc,  forming  brass, 
and  the  fusion  of  copper  and  tin,  forming  bronze. 
The  value  of  a little  silver  sand  in  welding  iron 
to  preserve  the  metal  from  the  effects  of  the  sul- 
phurous fumes  escaping  from  the  coal  and  to  pre- 
vent the  ashes  of  the  fire  adhering  to  the  metal, 
is  ably  pointed  out.  A “soaking  heat”  is 
necessary  for  a weld,  and  the  sand  not  being  a 
flux,  it  protects  the  iron  from  burning  at  a white 
heat,  and  protects  it  from  cooling.  In  dealing 
with  steel,  the  golden  rule  is  to  heat  it  as  little  as 
possible  before  it  is  forged,  and  to  hammer  it  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  process  of  forging.  The 
worst  fault  that  can  be  committed  is  to  overheat 
the  steel.  The  happy  medium  must  be  sought 
between  heating  it  too  much  and  too  little, — 
between  letting  it  lie  too  long  “ soaking”  in  the 
fire  and  not  “ soaking  ” it  through.  The  remarks 
on  solders  and  soldering,  and  upon  abrasive  and 
finishing  processes  are  excellent,  but  our  space 
does  not  permit  further  allusion  to  them. 

The  Metal  Turner's  Handybook. — This  prac- 
tical manual  for  workers  at  the  foot-lathe  em- 
braces information  on  the  tools,  appliances, 
and  processes  employed  in  metal-turning.  It 
shows  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done, 
[but  gives  evidence  that  the  author  understands 
how  to  do  it,  and  consequently  his  descrip- 
tions are  admirable.  Plain  lathes,  geared  lathes, 
screw  - cutting  lathes,  overbearing  gearings, 
slide-rests,  chucks,  cutter-spindles,  milling  and 
planing  attachments  are  all  as  fully  dealt  with  as 
the  limits  of  a small  handybook  will  permit,  and 
even  gas-engines  as  motors  for  working  are  de- 
scribed and  recommended  because  they  may  be 
started  instantly  at  full  power  and  stopped  with 
equal  facility.  They  do  not  need  constant 
attention,  and  though  intermittent  in  their  action, 
are  useful  and  cheap.  Turnery  has  special  claims 
on  amateurs,  and  to  those  who  find  recreation  in 
this  fascinating  art,  we  can  commend  a perusal  of 
this  volume.  The  young  beginner  is  advised  not 
to  choose  a very  small  lathe. 

The  Model  Engineer's  Handybook.  — The 
reader  of  this  volume  is  assumed  to  have  had 
some  practical  experience  in  handling  tools,  such 
as  might  be  gained  by  a study  of  the  handybooks 
above  described.  Model  engines  are  objects 
of  interest  to  the  rising  'generation,  but  the 
amateur  seldom  realises  the  fact  that  the  friction 
in  a model  varies  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
smaller  the  engine,  the  greater  will  be  the  per- 
centage lost  in  friction.  The  “power”  of  an  engine 
is  the  nominal,  and  the  “duly”  is  the  actual 
work  it  will  perform;  “duty”  being  the  term 
used  to  represent  the  amount  of  work  absolutely 
done.  Slide  valve  engines,  oscillating  engines, 
governors,  pumps,  boilers,  bearings,  and  other 
details,  together  with  a chapter  entitled  “erecting 
a model  ” for  experimental  work  are  practically 
and  concisely  presented.  The  type  of  the  letter- 
press  is  well  produced,  and  the  illustrative 
diagrams  are  clear. 

The  Pattern  Makei  ’ s Handybook.  — Practical 
pattern-makers  are  more  accustomed  to  work 
to  a specification  than  to  write  an  account 
of  the  process  of  their  art.  Hence  the  litera- 
ture upon  this  subject  is  scanty.  Though 
every  separate  pattern  requires  independent 
thought  and  individual  arrangement,  yet  there 
are  certain  principles  which  can  be  gen- 
erally applied  in  every  case,  and  therefore  we 
welcome  this  little  treatise  as  providing  detail 
information  which  could  only  emanate  from  a 
practical  pattern-maker.  The  author  deals  with 
moulding  and  founding,  core-boxes,  and  pillow- 
blocks,  and  adds  a glossary  of  the  chief  terms 
applicable  in  moulding  and  founding,  together 


with  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  tools 
employed.  Useful  hints  are  given  for  circular 
work  and  the  effects  of  shrinkage.  The 
allowance  necessary  for  shrinkage  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  kind  of  metal  employed,  but  for 
castings  where  the  thickness  runs  about  1 in., 
cast  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  author 
allows  in.  per  foot  for  cast  iron,  in.  per  foot 
for  malleable  cast  iron,  in.  per  foot  for  brass, 
and  ^ in.  per  foot  for  cast  steel,  but  he  very 
properly  adds  that  judgment  and  experience  must 
guide  the  pattern-maker,  as  thicker  castings, 
under  the  same  conditions,  will  shrink  less  and 
thinner  castings  more  than  this  standard. 

The  Cabitiet  Worker’s  Handybook.  — This 
appears  to  be  addressed  by  the  author  to  amateurs 
principally,  but  it  would  be  equally  useful  to  a 
young  mechanic  at  the  beginning  of  his  apprentice- 
ship. Clear  statement,  with  the  help  of  many 
illustrations,  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind 
as  to  the  author’s  meaning.  The  book  is  provided 
with  chapters  on  the  different  woods  used, 
benches  and  appliances,  tools  of  many  descrip- 
tions, jointing  and  glueing,  veneers  and  veneering, 
and  simple  examples  of  work,  and  the  endeavour 
is  made  to  thoroughly  explain  the  principles  and 
processes  applied  to  actual  work.  The  designs 
suggested  are  of  a somewhat  stockpattem 
character. 

The  Wood  Turner's  Handybook. — This  book 
contains  a large  number  of  useful  illustrations 
which  accompany  the  text  and  make  the  author’s 
meaning  clear.  It  deals  concisely  with  wood- 
turners’ lathes,  hand-tools  used  with  lathes,  the 
fitting  up  of  a lathe,  chucks,  and  the  turning  of 
various  articles  which  test  the  turner’s  ability. 
It  is  a useful  book  for  amateurs,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

In  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  the  valuable  series 
of  articles  by  M.  Champeaux,  on  “ l’Art  Decoratif 
dans  le  Vieux  Paris  ” is  continued,  accompanied 
by  illustrations  from  Goujon’s  sculpture  in  the 
CEil-de-bceuf,  at  the  Louvre,  and  of  a fine  bit  of 
silver-work  by  Clodion.  M.  A.  Renan  con- 
tinues his  article  on  “ Tlemcen,”  and  M.  Beraldi 
contributes  some  notes  on  the  Meissonier  Exhi- 
bition, especially  in  reference  to  the  painter’s 
book  illustrations. 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  the  article  on 
“ Rome  et  la  Renaissance,”  by  M.  Klacsko,  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  work  of  Michelangelo,* 
but  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  it.  M. 
Gustave  Larroumet  contributes  an  ar'icle  “ L’Art 
Realiste  et  la  Critique,”  which  is  really  a review 
of  the  critical  work  of  Castagnary,  whom  he 
defines  as  “not  a critic  so  much  as  a polemist,” 
a definition  which  would  fit  some  art-critics  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  He  quotes  Castagnary’s 
dictum  about  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes — “ He 
neither  draws  nor  paints  ; he  composes  ” ; which 
is  rather  happy.  A technical  article  on 
“Aluminium  ” is  contributed  by  M.  J.  Fleury. 

The  Art  Journal  gives  the  first  instalment  of 
an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong  on  the  Tate 
collection,  with  the  welcome  accompaniment  of  a 
fine  etching  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray  from  Millais’ 
“ Vale  of  Rest,”  which  remarkable  and  poetic 
work  forms  a part  of  the  collection.  The 
excellent  illustrations  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  oil- 
paintings,  affixed  to  an  article  by  Mr.  MacColl, 
show  that  some  of  his  works  are  far  better  in 
black  and  white  than  in  colour ; in  “ Miss 
Alexander,”  for  instance,  we  get  the  character  of 
the  attitude  and  expression  without  the  crude  and 
disagreeable  flesh-painting.  Mr.  E.  Browne’s 
“From  Hexham  to  the  Sea”  contains  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  some  interesting  buildings 
of  the  Tynedale  neighbourhood.  Articles  on 
“ Houdon  ” (Mr.  C.  Phillips)  and  on  “Mr. 
Burne-Jones  ” (Miss  Cartwright)  are  included  in 
a varied  and  interesting  number. 

The  RIagazine  of  Art  also  commences  with  an 
article  on  the  Tate  collection,  with  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  paintings.  An  article  by  Mr.  Henry 
Silver  on  “ The  Home-life  of  John  Leech  ” has  a 
value  for  our  readers  on  account  of  the  admirable 
sketches  of  his  various  residences  by  Mr.  Fully- 
love.  Sir  G.  Birdwood’s  article  on  “Indian 
Metal-work  at  the  Imperial  Institute  ” is  (of 
course)  written  with  knowledge,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  engravings  of  a number  of  beautiful 
examples  of  Indian  work. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Century, 
from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  on  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Mr.  Ii.  B.  Fuller,  with  numerous 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Pennell.  These  latter  are 
beautiful  as  book  illustrations  of  architecture,  and 
are  more  satisfactory  also  to  the  architect  than 
some  others  of  the  accomplished  artist’s  drawings. 
The  article  is  exceedingly  well  written,  though  of 
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course  we  have  the  usual  statement  which  Ameri- 
can writers  delight  in,  that  everything  that  is  good 
in  the  Abbey  comes  from  French  influence. 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  of  course,  is  so  entirely 
French  in  design  and  style  ! And  the  triforium 
design  of  nave  and  transepts  too.  American 
critics  must  fancy  other  people  have  no  eyes  to 
see  with  for  themselves.  The  same  number  con- 
tains an  illustrated  article  on  Jamaica  by  Mr.  G. 
Gaul,  and  one  on  “Artist  Life  by  the  North 
Sea,”  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ranger. 

Harper  contains  a good  article  on  the  Escurial, 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Child,  with  a good  many  illus- 
trations, partly  architectural. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  contains  a 
short  article  on  “ Heron  Court,  Christchurch,” 
by  Lady  Malmesbury,  with  illustrations  by  Mr. 
E.  FI.  New,  which  show  a little  too  much 
affectation  of  an  antiquated  style  of  drawing. 
Colonel  Stopford’s  article  on  “ Upper  Burmah  ” 
is  accompanied  by  some  illustrations  of  buildings 
reproduced  from  photographs,  and  the  number 
concludes  with  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Compay  and  its  locomotives, 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brickwell. 

In  Blackwood  the  article  on  “The  private  life 
of  the  Renaissance  Florentines  ” by  Signor  Guido 
Biagi,  is  worth  attention. 

The  Gentleman' s Magazine  gives  an  article  on 
“Bells  and  their  Makers,”  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Paley, 
and  the  same  magazine  contains  a curious  sugges- 
tion of  “ A Cure  for  London  Fog,”  by  Mr.  Owen 
C.  D.  Ross,  who  proposes  that  as  a breeze  always 
carries  away  the  fog  in  a very  short  time,  we 
should  provide  the  means  of  producing  an  artificial 
breeze  by  a nuipber  of  fans  driven  by  electric 
motors.  He  calculates  that  1,000  h.p.  electrical 
power  would  drive  7,000  fans  (of  a limited  size  we 
should  imagine)  at  a cost  of  25/.  per  hour.  We 
fear  the  suggestion  is  not  more  practical  than 
others  that  have  been  made  for  getting  rid  of  our 
fogs. 

The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Architecture  con- 
tains an  article  protesting  against  the  system  of 
putting  all  Government  buildings  into  the  hafds 
of  an  official  architect  who  cannot  possibly  design 
them  all,  and  claiming  that  such  work  should  be 
given  to  private  architects,  the  official  architect 
merely  exercising  a general  control ; an  opinion 
in  which  we  entirely  concur.  The  number  con- 
tains some  good  illustrations  of  ancient  and 
modern  buildings  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  Greek 
architecture. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

M.  CORROYER’S  THEORY  OF  THE 
GOTHIC  ARCH. 

Sir, — There  are  many  points  of  contention  in  M. 
Corroyer’s  two  treatises  “ 1’ Architecture  Romane  ” 
and  “ F Architecture  Gothique.”  I will  confine 
myself  to  two  of  them,  viz.  : first,  to  the  date 
of  St.  F'ront  de  Perigueux,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
origin  of  the  French  ribbed  vault. 

After  describing  the  churches  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  and  St.  F'ront,  Perigueux,  M.  Corroyer 
suggests  that  instead  of  the  latter  being  a copy  of 
the  former,  it  was  more  probably  the  other  way. 
Now,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  (1888)  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  late  discoveries  at  St.  Mark’s 
have  proved  that  the  existing  structure  with  its 
five  domes  was  not  erected  till  1063-71.  As  he 
claims  the  date  of  1047  for  the  consecration  of 
St.  Front,  if  that  were  true  there  might  be  some 
reason  for  his  suggestion,  except  that  in  the 
archives  of  St.  Marks  the  documents  distinctly 
state  that  it  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  Constantinople.  But  a 
church  of  St.  F'ront,  Perigueux  (of  which,  in 
the  entrance  porch,  there  still  exists  some  portion) 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1120  ; and  this  could 
not  refer  to  the  existing  domes  (or,  rather,"  those 
which  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  taken 
down  and  rebuilt)  because  the  whole  structure  is 
in  incombustible  material,  the  domes  internally 
and  externally  were  built  in  stone,  and  no  trace 
of  fire  was  ever  seen  on  the  walls.  The  five- 
domed  church  of  St.  Front,  therefore,  probably 
dates  from  1120-1140.  And  now  as  regards  the 
resemblance  to  the  Church  of  the  Floly  Apostles 
at  Constantinople,  there  were  columns  on  two 
stories  similar  to  those  of  the  Mosque  of  St. 
Sophia.  In  St.  Mark’s  they  omitted  the  columns 
in  the  upper  story,  and  formed  a gallery  round 
the  church.  In  St.  F'ront  they  omitted  the 
gallery  altogether,  and  carried  the  arcaded 
decoration  to  the  back  wall.  On  the  face  of  it, 
therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  St.  Front  is 


more  likely  to  have  been  copied  from  St.  Mark’s 
than  from  the  Church  cf  the  Holy  Apostles  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  argument  is  confirmed 
by  the  singular  fact  recorded  by  M.  de  Verneilh 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  two  structures  are  the 
same  if  French  feet  are  used  in  the  place 
of  Italian  feet. 

We  come  now  to  M.  Corroyer’s  contention  as 
regards  the  domical  origin  of  the  ribbed  vault. 
M.  Corroyer  in  his  section,  p.  263  “1’Archi- 
tecture  Romane,”  and  p.  21  “ l’Architecture 
Gothique,”  shows  the  joints  of  the  stones 
of  the  pendentives  as  normal  to  the  curve,  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
built  in  horizontal  beds  and  shaped  afterwards  to 
the  curve,  and  there  is  no  reason  structurally  why 
this  should  not  have  been  done ; but  granted  for 
a moment  that  they  are  built  as  M.  Corroyer 
shows,  they  constitute  part  of  a web  or  severy 
built  in  between  the  main  arches  carrying  the 
domes. 

It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  contend  that  there 
is  any  identity  between  the  architectural  functions 
of  the  pendentive  and  the  diagonal  ribs  of  a 
Gothic  vault.  You  have,  I think,  sir,  hit  upon 
the  true  conclusion  in  your  suggestion  that 
the  dome  builders  of  the  south  of  France  borrowed 
the  rib  from  their  confreres  in  the  north  ; and  the 
reason  is  obvious  ; by  the  erection  of  a series  of 
ribs  first,  on  the  northern  system,  they  immensely 
facilitated  the  formation  of  these  domes,  as  they 
were  able  to  build  without  any  further  centreing 
being  required.  The  two  systems  of  construction 
never  worked  harmoniously  however,  and  on  look- 
ing at  the  Anjou  vaults,  I have  often  thought 
how  much  better  they  would  look  if  the  stone  ribs 
were  removed  now  that  they  have  served  their  origi- 
nal purpose.  This  had  happened  in  one  instance 
I saw,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  the  dome  rested  on 
the  extrados  of  the  rib  and  was  not  built  into  it 
as  is  the  case  with  a true  web. 

R.  Phene  Spiers. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  architectural  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  will  see  to  the  interests 
of  their  professional  brethren  in  the  coming  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition.  There  ought  certainly  to  be 
an  architect  on  the  Hanging  Committee.  Much 
dissatisfaction  was  felt  last  year,  as  it  was  said  there 
was  not  one,  one  result  being  that  an  exhibitor 
not  of  the  first  rank  had  seven  works  on  the  walls. 
One  certainly  would  have  been  enough,  and  have 
allowed  six  more  persons  to  have  the  gratification  of 
appearing.  “Kissing  goes  by  favour,"  no  doubt, 
but  such  wholesale  osculation  as  this  is  undesirable 
for  many  reasons.  Competitor. 

***  We  understand  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  on 
the  Hanging  Committee  this  year,  and  in  that  case 
architectural  exhibitors  are  sure  of  every  advantage 
which  ability  and  impartiality  can  afford.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Architectural  Room  is  a 
small  one,  and  there  are  always  many  more  drawings 
sent  in  than  it  will  contain.  At  the  same  time,  we 
consider  that  the  result  of  the  hanging  last  year, 
both  in  regard  to  some  drawings  that  were  hung 
and  some  that  were  not,  was  such  as  to  fully  justify 
our  correspondent's  protest. — Ed. 


THE  ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir,  —The  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  James  Arden- 
stone  (March  4)  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  but  if  the 
extract  from  “ Bar  tram’s  Travels"  refers  to  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  which  it  apparently  does,  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  York,  it  contains  a fallacy  which 
it  may  be  well  to  notice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  what  day  is  intended 
to  be  referred  to  by  the  expression  “ Sancte  Marie's 
Day,"  for  it  is  evident  that  at  no  place  in  the 
British  Isles  does  the  sun  rise  on  any  day  in  the 
year  so  near  the  north  as  56 deg.  15  min.  north  of 
east,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  “ North-Eeste  bye 
North."  j.  Houghton  Spencer. 

Taunton,  March  6. 


BUILDERS’  MOULDINGS. 

Sir, — It  is  quite  sickening  to  think  of  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  ugly  mouldings  which  are  being 
constantly  turned  out  of  the  steam  moulding  mills 
throughout  England.  But  one  gets  an  additional 
shock  when  seeing  the  same  everlasting  coarsely- 
moulded  doors  imported  from  Sweden.  One  of 
these,  a 2 ft.  8 in.  by  6 ft.  8 in.  four-panel . moulded 
door,  iA  in.  thick,  is  to  be  seen  outside  a timber 
merchants’  in  Euston-road  marked  for  sale  at 
10s.  6d. 

I fear  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect  the  British 
public  to  discriminate  between  the  ugly  and  the 
beautiful.  -All  that  can  be  done  to  to  lessen  the 
supply  of  the  former,  and  this  rests  with  the 
builders  and  others  who  sell  these  doors. 

C.  F.  M. 

***  We  print  the  foregoing  letter  because  we 
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quite  sympathise  with  the  writer's  feeling  about  thdj 
coarse  class  of  mouldings  he  refers  to  ; at  the  samei 
time,  we  may  point  out  to  him  that  it  is  hardljli 
reasonable  to  expect  that  builders  should  take  that  | 
view  of  the  matter,  as  their  interest  in  building  is  j 
merely  commercial,  and  their  aim  naturally  is  toil 
satisfy  their  customers  at  the  least  cost  to  themselves.’! 
The  mass  of  the  public  are  content  with  the  coarsest 
mouldings,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case  they  will 
be  supplied. — Ed. 



OBITUARY. 

The  late  Karl  Grunovv.  — Herr  Karl: 
Grunow,  the  senior  curator  of  the  “ Kunstgewerbe « 
Museum,"  has  just  died  in  his  seventieth  year.  HelJ 
was  well  known  as  an  architect  until  1866,  after 
which  year  his  name  was  more  associated  with  the  it 
arts  and  crafts.  He  was  the  actual  founder  of  the  1 
museum,  for  which  he  was  responsible  to  the  iJ 
Government  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  wasil 
mainly  due  to  him  that  the  collections  under  his: 
care  in  the  short  space  of  some  twenty-five  years  had  (I 
come  to  rank  among  the  first  on  the  Continent,  il 
This  is  the  second  serious  loss  the  administration  of J 
the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  has  sustained  since  the  ! 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  which  was  1! 
celebrated  with  much  ceremony  a few  months  ago. 


mbc  Stu&cnt’s  Column. 

CFIEMISTRY. — X. 

Symbol  Si.  Silicon.  Atomic  weight  28. 
g^gfljll.ICON  is  a solid  element  which,  like  i 
S&pSvj  carbon,  may  be  obtained  in  three  alio- 1 
tropic  modifications — viz.,  crystalline,  I 
graphitoidal,  and  amorphous.  It  is  never  found  1 
alone  in  Nature,  but  in  combination  with  oxygen  r 
it  is  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  world,  J 
and  forms 

Silica,  Si02 ; 

(silicon  dioxide,  or  silicic  anhydride). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  various  forms  in  n 
which  silica  occurs  naturally : — Quartz,  sand,  J 
rock  crystal,  onyx,  opal,  jasper,  agate,  bloodstone,  • 
camelian,  amethyst,  and  sandstone.  The  various  s 
colours  in  the  different  forms  of  silica  are  usually 
due  to  small  quantities  of  metallic  oxides — such,  i| 
for  instance,  as  iron  oxide. 

Silica  is  found  in  grasses  and  bamboos,  to  the  1 
stems  of  which  it  gives  rigidity,  and  also  in  n 
granite,  clays,  coals,  and  hundreds  of  other  1 
substances. 

Ordinary  silica  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  - 
not  attacked  by  any  acid,  except  hydrofluoric  acid,  , 
which  possesses  uncommon  properties. 

When  fine  white  sand  (silica)  is  fused  with  an  ) 
excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  C02  is  expelled,  and  I 
the  soda  unites  with  the  silica  to  form  sodium  i 
silicate,  or  soluble  glass  as  it  is  called,  on  account  t 
of  its  solubility  in  water.  If  this  mass  is  treated  I 
with  water  and  filtered,  and  a slight  excess  of  I 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  a a 
gelatinous,  semi-transparent  precipitate  of  silicic  . 
acid  separates  out. 

If  this  gelatinous  precipitate  be  collected,  dried,  , 
heated  to  a red-heat,  then  cooled  and  thoroughly  y 
washed, silica  is  obtained. 

SiH404  = Si  03  + 2FI20. 

(SilicicX 
acid.  / 

Silicic  acid  forms  with  metals,  silicates,  the  c 
most  important  of  which  are  the  clays  or  silicates  ; 
of  aluminium. 

Pure  silica  cannot  be  fused  at  any  ordinary  y 
furnace  temperatures,  but  melts  in  the  oxy-  • 
hydrogen  blowpipe-flame. 

Glass. 

Although  silicates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  ' 
water,  and  silicates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  : 
soluble  in  acids,  a compound  of  the  two  is  neither  1 
soluble  in  water  nor  acids,  and  when  fused,  such 
a compound  forms  glass.  All  the  ordinary  forms  p 
of  glass  consist  chiefly  of  silica.  There  are  very  \ 
many  varieties  of  glass,  but  those  used  com- 
mercially may  conveniently  be  divided  into  four  :i 
classes. 

I.  Crown,  window,  or  plate-glass  which  is  : 
composed  of  the  silicates  of  calcium  and  sodium. 

2.  Common  green  bottle  glass,  consisting  of  the  1 
silicates  of  calcium,  and  sodium,  aluminium,  and  : 
iron. 

3.  Flint,  crystal,  or  lead  glass , consisting  of  the  ■ 
silicates  of  potassium  and  lead. 

4.  Bohemian  glass,  consisting  of  the  silicates  of 
calcium  and  potassium. 

The  first  two  of  these  glasses  are  easily  fusible,  ■ 
the  second  less  so,  while  Bohemian  glass  is  the 
least  fusible. 
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Bohemian  glass  is  employed  for  ihe  manufacture 
of  chemical  apparatus  in  which  it  is  required  to 
boil  liquids.  The  following'1*  table,  extracted 
from  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer'sv  chemistry, 
shows  the  compositon  of  the  various  Tdjids  of 


Hydracids  of  the  Halogens. 
Halogen.  Acid.  1 

Fluorine  Hydrofluoric  acid 
Chlorine  Hydrochloric  acid 
Bromine  Hydrobromic  acid 
Iodine  Hydriodic  acid 


ployed  for  preparing  chlorine  upon  a large  scale. 
A large  tank,  usually  made  of  Yorkshire  flag- 
stones, occasionally  of  sheet  lead,  is  partly  filled 
with  pyrolusite , a native  ore  containing  about  60 
f>er  cent,  of  manganese  dioxide  (MnQ2)  ; com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid,  known  as  “spirits  of 
salt,”  is  then  run  into  the  tank,  and  the  mixture 
is  heated  by  passing  steam  into  it.  The  following 
reaction  thijn  takes  place,  and  chlorine  gas  is 
liberated — 

Mn02  + 4IICI  = CI3  + MnClo  + 2H0O. 

The  chlorine  is,  therefore,  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  account  of  the  employment  of  such  an 
impure  ore  as  pyrolusite,  a certain  amount  of 
ferrous  chloride  (FeCl2)  is  always  present  after 
the  action  of  the  acid.  It  is  found  advisable  to 
decompose  this  before  continuing  the  process,  by 
treating  the  whole  mixture  in  the  tank  with 
chalk.  The  ferrous  chloride  is  thus  converted 
into  ferrous  oxide. 

FeClo  + CaC03  - FeO  + CaCl2  + C02. 

The  chloride  of  manganese  is  now  treated  with 
slaked  lime  or  with  “ milk  of  lime,”  which  pre- 
cipitates the  manganese  as  hydrated  protoxide  of 
manganese,  and  forms  calcium  chloride.  Thus — 

MnCl2  + Ca(OH)2=  Mn(OH).,  + CaCl2 

This  mixture  of  Mn(OH)2  and  CaCl2  is  known 
technically  as  Weldon  mud.  By  passing  a current 
of  air  through  it  the  MnO  is  converted  into 
Mn02,  which  can  then  be  used  again  for  preparing 
a fresh  quantity  of  chlorine.  This  recovery  pro- 
cess is  known  as  “ Weldon’s  process.”  It  is  found 
necessary,  in  practice,  to  add  about  8 per  cent,  of 
pyrolusite  to  the  contents  of  the  tank  each  time  a 
fresh  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed, 
in  order  to  cover  loss  during  the  working  of  the 
process. 

Deacon's  process. 

Another  method  which  has  been  used  for  pre- 
paring chlorine  gas  on  a large  scale  is  known  as 
“Deacon’s  process,”  and  consists  in  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  air  over  heated  frag- 
ments of  brick  which  have  previously  been  soaked 
in  a solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  dried. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  acid  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  thus  liberates  chlorine, 
2HC1  + 0 = IIoO  + C12. 

The  copper  sulphate  undergoes  no  change  in 
chemical  composition,  its  action  being  merely  a 
catalytic  one. 

Manufacture  of  Bleaching  Powder. 

Bleaching  powder,  or  chlorinated  lime , com- 
monly called  chloride  of  lime , is  a mixture  of 
calcium  chloride  and  calcium  hypochlorite,  hence 
it  is  sometimes  termed  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

The  calcium  chloride  always  found  in  com- 
mercial bleaching  powder  may  be  regarded  as  an 
impurity,  for  the  value  of  the  powder  depends 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  calcium  hypochlorite 
it  contains. 

Its  formula  is  supposed  to  approximate  to 
CaCl2  + Ca(OCl)2  + 2H20  ; or,  according  to  Dr. 
Frankland,  to  Ca0Cl2+H20. 

It  is  made  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  lead 
chambers,  containing  layers  of  slaked  lime  of  a 
few  inches  in  depth. 

When  the  chlorine  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
lime  for  three  or  four  days,  the  inlet  pipe  is 
closed,  and  the  chlorine  gas  which  fills  the 
chambers  is  replaced  by  air  by  means  of  an 
exhauster.  Men  are  then  sent  into  the  chambers 
to  rake  over  the  lime,  so  as  to  expose  the  under 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  which  is 
again  sent  into  the  chambers  for  about  two  days. 
By  this  time,  the  lime  is  thoroughly  chlorinated 
and  ready  for  use.  It  is  a dry,  white  powder, 
smelling  feebly  of  chlorine,  has  an  acrid  taste,  and 
is  partially  soluble  in  water.  If  exposed  to  the 
air  it  deliquesces  slowly,  owing  to  the  calcium 
chloride  it  contains  ; it  also  slowly  absorbs  carbpn 
dioxide  from  the  air  and  evolves  chlorine  and 
hypochlorous  acid.  When  heated,  bleaching 
powder  gives  off  oxygen,  and  the  whole  becomes 
calcium  chloride. 

The  activity  of  bleaching  powder,  both  as  a 
bleaching  agent  and  as  a disinfectant,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  chlorine  w’hen  liberated 
has  so  great  an  affinity  for  hydrogen,  that  it  will 
in  several  cases  decompose  a compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  and 
liberating  free  oxygen. 

’ ’ ' bleaching  powder  is  very 


1 Symbol  B.  Boron.  Atomic  Weight  11. 

Boron  is  a solid  element,  having  many  of  its 
properties  similar  to  those  of  carbon  and  silicon. 

It  is  not  found  in  a free  state  in  Nature,  but  it 
occurs  as  boracic  acid  in  the  steam  and  vapours 
which  escape  from  certain  old  volcanic  districts  in 
Tuscany.  It  also  occurs  in  combination  with 
oxygen  and  sodium  as  borax,  “ tincal,”  or  sodium 
borate  in  California  and  Thibet.  Borax  is  often 
obtained  by  neutralising  boracic  acid  with  sodium 
carbonate. 

Both  boracic  acid  and  borax  have  antiseptic 
properties,  and  are  sometimes  used  for  preserving 
milk  and  similar  substances.  As,  however,  their 
effect  upon  the  human  system  is  still  a matter  of 
dispute,  they  should  be  avoided. 

Boracic  acid  imparts  a green  colour  to  a spirit 
or  Bunsen  flame,  and  is  often  detected  through 
this  fact. 

Many  metallic  oxides  are  dissolved  by  borax 
when  fused  with  it,  and  produce  coloured  glasses. 
A metallic  oxide  in  a mixture  may  sometimes  be 
detected  by  the  colour  it  imparts  to  a borax  beach 
The  Halogens. 

The  four  elements  Fluorine,  Chlorine,  Bromine, 
and  Iodine  are  termed  Halogens,  or  salt- 
producers.  They  exhibit  a remarkable  gradation 
of  properties.  Thus  the  first  two  are  gases,  the 
third  a liquid,  and  the  fourth  a solid  ; the  activity 
with  which  they  combine  with  other  substances 
also  seems  greatest  with  fluorine,  and  least  with 
iodine.  They  all  unite  with  hydrogen  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  vapour  volume  of  the  halogen  to 
one  volume  of  hydrogen  to  form  two  volumes  of  a 
gaseous  acid.  These  acids  are  all  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  all  form  well-marked  series  of  salts. 

I The  following  are  the  special  characteristics  of 
; the  halogens  : — 

P Symbol  F.  Fluorine.  Atomic  Weight  19. 

I A gaseous  body  which  attacks  all  ordinary  sub- 
I stances,  except  fluorspar  and  other  fluorides,  with 
j amazing  rapidity.  It  speedily  eats  its  way  through 
I glass,  and  combines  with  many  metals  so  rapidly  as 
i to  set  them  on  fire. 

j Symbol  Cl.  Chlorine.  Atomic  Weight  35' 4. 
j A greenish  yellow  gas  with  very  irritating 
j odour.  It  is  considerably  soluble  in  water,  and 
' Ihe  aqueous  solution  possesses  bleaching  pro- 
i perties.  Some  metals,  when  in  a very  fine  state 


The  properties  of  these  acids  bear  much 
resemblance  to  one  another. 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  HF. 

This  acid  is  used  for  etching  upon  glass.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
calcium  fluoride,  which  occurs  naturally  as 
fluorspar  (CaF3). 

CaF2  + H2S04 = 2HF  + CaSQj 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a gas  which  is  very  soluble 
in  water. 

Dry  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  has  little  or  no  action 
upon  glass,  but  in  the  presence  of  water  the  silica 
of  the  glass  combines  with  the  fluorine  of  the  acid, 
forming  a volatile  compound  termed  silicon 
tetrafluoride  (SiF4) 

4IIF  + Si02  = SiF4  + 2lI20 
Consequently  the  acid  cannot  be  manufactured  or 
preserved  in  glass  vessels,  but  is  always  prepared 
in  lead  vessels. 

The  acid  is  rather  dangerous  to  work  with, 
because  it  gives  off  noxious  fumes,  and  when 
dropped  upon  the  skin  produces  painful  ulcers. 

Etching  upon  Glass. 

For  etching  upon  glass  either  the  gaseous  acid 
or  its  solution  in  water  may  be  used. 

The  glass  is  first  covered  with  wax,  and  the 
design  is  then  traced  through  the  wax  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  so  as  to  expose  only  that 
portion  of  the  glass  which  is  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  glass  thus  prepared  is  then  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  preferably  in  the 
form  of  vapour  obtained  by  healing  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  fluorspar  together  in  a leaden  saucer. 

After  a time  the  wax  is  removed  by  means  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  design  is  found  traced 
upon  the  glass.  For  all  rougher  kind  of  work, 
such  as  etching  upon  the  windows  of  taverns, 
the  acid  solution  is  usually  employed  as  being 
more  convenient  to  use  than  the  vapour. 

Chlorine. 

Chlorine  is  not  found  in  the  free  state  in 
nature,  but  in  combination  with  sodium  it  occurs 
in  large  quantities  as  common  salt  (NaCl)  and  as 
rock  salt.  It  is  also  found  combined  with 
potassium  as  potassium  chloride.  Chlorine  may 
be  obtained  from  sodium  chloride  or  common 
salt  by  mixing  it  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manga- 
nese dioxide  and  heating  the  mixture. 

2NaCl  4-  2H,S04  + Mn02=Cl2  + Na,S04 
+ MnS04  + 2H20. 

Manufacture  of  Chlorine  on  a large  scale. 


The  chlorine  in  w , 

readily  liberated  by  the  action  of  a mineral  acid. 
When  cloths  saturated  with  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  are  suspended  in  a room,  the  carbonic 
acid  liberates  hypochlorous  acid  (HCIO),  which, 
when  exposed  to  light,  liberates  chlorine  and  acts 
as  a disinfectant,  but  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  upon  hypochlorous  acid  is  to  liberate  free 
chlorine,  thus — 

HC10  + IiCl=H20  + Cl2. 


powder. 

The  following  is  the  method  generally  cm- 


Description  of  Glass. 

Si03 

KaO 

NaaO 

CaO 

MgO 

PbO 

Ai.OjjFe.o, 

Analyst. 

I.  Bohemian  Glass 

, 

Old  Goblet  

ii'8o 

— 

9 -20 

4- 

— 

9-60 

Dumas. 

Drinking  Glass 

7170 

1270 

250 

1070 

r,.  _ ■ 

— 

0-90 

Berthier. 

Mirror  Glass 

76  00 

15-60 

8 00 

: 

K 

1 00 

Pbligot. 

Combustion  Tube  

73'i3 

1 1 '49 

3°7 

10 '43 

•26 

•89 

Rowney. 

II,  Crown,  Window,  or  Plate 

[ 

Glass. 

I 

Old  Egyptian  Glass 

12-30 

— 

2083 

5'i7 

— 

— 

Benrath. 

Roman  Bottle  

10 '66 

— 

1717 

8-38 

— 

— 

275  j.  ,1/24 

Benrath. 

■ German  Window  Glass 

71  'S6 

_ 

12-97 

_ 

_ 

1 "29 

-.Benrath. 

7071 

13 '25 

1338 

Benrath. 

French  ,,  

7I-90 

— 

13-10 

13-60 

— 

— 

P.bligot. 

German  Hollow  Glass  

7S-39 

— 

I3’91 

— 

— 

0 ,60  . 

Benrath. 

72  OO 

17-00 

6-50 

Berthier. 

| • English  Crown  Glass  

7I-40 

— 

15-00 

12-40 

— 

v — 

o'bo 

Cow  per. 

1 . German  ,,  

73'” 

— 

1300 

— 

' — 

Benrath.  , 

Plate  Glass  from  St.  Gobin  ... 

73-00 

— 

11-50 

1 5 '5° 

— 

Pbligot. 

1 English  Plate  Glass 

77'  9° 

172 

12-53 

4-85 

- 

■- 

3 '59 

f Mayer  and 

7875 
68 -6o 

13-00 

810 

6-50 
11  00 

i'75 

1 '5 

3 '34  l 2-81 

Benrath. 

Berthier. 

6 '9 

III.  Bottle  Glass. 

Ir  German  

65 '57 

272 

4-86 

20-42 

- 

- 

Schuller. 

b French  

59-60 

3 

20 

18  00 

7 "oo 

- 

6'8o  4-40 

Berthier. 

IV.  Flint  Glass. 

, ' 

51  '4° 

9 '4° 

37 '40 
38'h 

French  ,,  

_ 

_ 

_ 

Benrath. 

|1  Heavy  Optical  Glass  

44 '30 

n'75 

~ 

— 

43 '05 

0-50  0'12 

Faraday. 
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Therefore,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon 
bleaching  powder,  free  chlorine  is  more  rapidly- 
evolved,  because  the  hypochlorous  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  the  HC1  as  quickly  as  it  is  liberated, 
and,  moreover,  chlorine  is  obtained  from  the  acid 
as  well  as  from  the  bleaching  powder. 

Bleaching  powder  will  not  bleach  except  in  the 
presence'  of  moisture.  Ordinary  goods  to  be 
bleached  are  first  thoroughly  cleaned,  then  dipped 
into  a clear  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  and 
finally  immersed  in  dilute  acid.  This  last 
immersion  is  termed  souring , and  has  the  effect  of 
liberating  free  chlorine,  which  in  turn  decomposes 
some  of  the  water  thus  : — 

H30  + Cl2=2HCl  + 0. 

The  oxygen  thus  liberated  in  the  nascent  state 
in  the  fibres  of  the  materials  oxidises  the  colouring 
matter  present,  produces  colourless  oxidation 
products,  and  consequently  bleaches. 

It  is  therefore  the  oxygen  liberated  by  the 
chlorine,  and  not  the  chlorine  itself,  that  bleaches. 

1 > 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Church,  Greenock. — The  new  church 
erected  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  Esta- 
blished Church,  Greenock,  was  opened  on  the  5th 
inst.  The  church,  which,  exclusive  of  the  tower  (not 
to  be  proceeded  with  meanwhile),  will  cost  between 
io.oooo /.  and  11,000/.,  consists  of  a nave  90  ft. 
long,  31  ft.  broad,  30  ft.  from  floor  to  wallheads, 
and  43  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  ceiling.  The  choir 
space  is  30  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  broad,  and  there  are 
north  and  south  aisles.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a 
vestibule,  over  which  is  a gallery,  with  access  by 
porches  to  the  north  and  south'  of  the  vestibule. 
The  nave  is  divided  into  six  bays,  five  of  which  open 
into  a narrow  aisle  on  each  side,  and  which  serve 
only  as  passages.  On  the  north  side  is  a transept 
17  ft.  deep,  and  provision  is  made  for  having  a 
shallower  one  on  the  south  side.  Under  the  north 
transept  are  vestry,  session-house,  lavatories,  &c., 
and  under  the  choir  and  chancel  a hall.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  church  is  on  the  west  side,  and  is  by  a 
large  pointed  arched  doorway,  flanked  by  windows 
which  light  the  vestibule.  The  church  is  lighted 
by  the  clearstory  and  large  windows  in  the  gables. 
The  tower,  when  erected,  is  to  be  40  ft.  square  at 
the  base,  115  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  180  ft. 
to  the  vane.  Internally,  the  walls  are  fitted  with 
terra-cotta  brick,  the  pews  are  of  stained  Oregon 
pine,  and  the  pulpit  and  choir  stalls  are  of  oak, 
carved.  The  heating  arrangements  are  on  the  low- 
pressure  system.  The  architect  is  Mr.  D.  Rowand 
Anderson,  LL.D. , Edinburgh,  and  the  tradesmen 
were:— Mason  work,  Mr.  Wm.  Steel,  Greenock; 
joiner  work,  Messrs.  James  Herbertson  & Sons, 
Glasgow;  plumber  work,  Mr.  John  M'Jannet, 
Greenock;  slater  work,  Mr.  Adam  Leisk,  jun. , 
Greenock ; glazier  work,  Mr.  James  Graham, 
Greenock  ; heating  work,  Messrs.  James  M'Farlane 
& Co. , Greenock  ; plaster  work,  Mr.  James 
M'Creadie,  Greenock  ; carver  work,  Mr.  Wm. 
Vickers,  Glasgow  ; pulpit  and  choir  stalls,  Mr. 
James  Slake,  Edinburgh;  gasaliers,  See..  Messrs. 
K.  Laidlaw  & Son,  Edinburgh  ; tile  layers,  Messrs. 
Kean  & Wardrop,  Glasgow ; and  ornamental 
railings,  gates,  and  ironmongery,  Mr.  Alexander 
Chalmers,  Greenock. 

Auditions  to  "Cleeve  How,"  Winder- 
mere.— Extensive  additions  and  alterations  to 
Cleeve  How,  Windermere,  for  Mr.  A.  R. 
Sladen,  have  just  been  completed.  These  include 
new  billiard-room  with  large  ingle  nook  and 
alcove,  lit  by  large  windows  at  the  end  and  a 
lantern  light.  The  room  has  a panelled  dado  in 
fumigated  oak,  and  the  arches  to  the  ingle  nook  and 
alcove  are  panelled,  having  enriched  pilasters, 
Sec. , in  the  same  material.  The  whole  of  the  south 
front  has  been  re-cast,  including  a new  library,  &c. 
This  room  has  been  fitted  up  in  a similar  manner 
to  the  billiard-room.  The  terra-cotta  windows 
have  been  removed  and  new  freestone  windows  in- 
serted. The  house  is  now  lit  by  the  electric  light, 
the  power  being  obtained  from  a 4^  h.-p.  Crossley 
gas-engine.  Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster, 
designed  and  made  the  large  end  windows  for  the 
billiard-room,  introducing  various  games  in  the 
difterent  lights  ; they  also  supplied  the  rest  of  the 
lead  lights  for  lantern,  staircase,  corridors,  Sec. , &c. 
The  heating  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
Seward  & Co.,  of  Lancaster,  the  decorations  and 
clay  pieces  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  of  Manchester, 
the  rest  of  the  work  having  been  done  by  local 
workmen  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect,  of 
Windermere. 

Swimming  Bath,  Exeter.— On  the  2nd  inst. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Thomas,  J.P. , laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  New  Tepid  Swimming  Bath,  which  is  being 
built  in  the  old  King's  Lodge  College  Grounds, 
Exeter.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Octavius 
Railing  & Tonar,  of  Exeter,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Ham  & Passmore.  The  measurement  of 
the  main  building  will  be  90  ft.  by  45  ft. , and  the 
swimming  tank  75  ft.  by  30  ft.,  the  depth  of  the 
water  increasing  from  3 ft.  6 in.  to  7 ft.  6 in.  At 
the  rear  will  be  lavatory  and  douche  accommodation, 
and  also  a large  room  for  club  purposes.  There  are 


about  50  dressing  boxes  arranged  round  the  side  of 
the  bath.  The  place  will  be  lighted  by  a large 
lantern  light  running  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing, and  heated  in  winter  by  means  of  hot-water 
pipes.  Slipper  baths,  and  also  a plunge  bath  have 
been  provided  for.  For  the  accommodation  of  spec- 
tators a gallery  will  be  constructed  round  the  build- 
ing, approached  by  a staircase  from  the  inside,  and 
having  an  emergency  exit  as  well. 

Eye  Infirmary,  Greenock.— A new  eye  in- 
firmary is  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Nelson- 
street  and  Brisbane-street,  Greenock,  on  a piece  of 
ground  which  in  extent  is  over  a quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  building  will  consist  of  a dispensary  for  outdoor 
patients  and  a hospital  for  indoor  patients,  the  two 
departments  having  separate  entrances  from  Nelson- 
street.  A large  waiting-room  for  outdoor  patients 
will  accommodate  from  80  to  100,  near  which  will  be 
the  dispensary  and  patients'  room,  with  doctors' 
room  attached,  the  last  named  to  be  used  also  as  a 
board-room.  There  will  be  male  and  female  depart- 
ments, each  having  six  beds,  whilst  two  other  wards 
will  each  have  two  beds  for  treatment  of  special 
cases.  Rooms  for  recreation  will  adjoin  both' male 
and  female  departments.  Then  there  will  be  apart- 
ments for  the  matron,  the  house  servants,  with 
kitchen,  offices,  washing-house,  and  laundry.  The 
department  for  outdoor  patients  and  the  larger  wards 
will  be  arranged  on  the  ground  floor,  while  the  two 
smaller  wards,  with  matron's  apartment,  will  be  on 
the  upper  floor.  It  has  been  decided  to  set  back 
the  frontage  of  the  building  10  ft.  from  the  line  of 
streets,  the  intervening  ground  to  be  utilised  as  a 
garden.  In  Nelson-street  there  is  a frontage  of 
89  ft.,  and  in  Brisbane-street  of  95  ft.  Mr.  Jas.  B. 
Stewart,  Greenock,  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  between  2,000/.  and  3,000/. 

New  Parish  Church,  Malone,  Belfast.— 
A new  parish  church  is  being  erected  in  Osborne 
Park,  Malone,  Belfast.  The  site,  at  the  end  of 
Osborne  Park,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harvey.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  II.  Seaver,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Dixon  & Campbell.  The  style  of  the  church  will  be 
Early  English,  of  cruciform  plan,  with  an  old  English 
square  tower  at  the  north-east  corner.  The  walls 
are  being  built  with  Scrabo  stone,  in  " shoddie  " 
facing,  with  dressings  of  Dumfries  stone.  The 
interior  will  be  lined  with  dark-red  compressed 
bricks,  drawn  with  white  joint  in  Keen's  cement. 
The  internal  woodwork  will  be  of  selected  pitch  pine, 
and  the  floor  of  the  chancel  laid  in  mosaic.  The 
church  will  scat  between  700  and  800  when  com- 
pleted. The  nave  and  tower  are  not  included  in 
the  present  contract. 

New  Railway  Station  at  Wallsend. — The 
new  railway  station  at  Wallsend,  which  has  been 
built  for  the  directors  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  is  almost  completed.  Messrs.  J.  & W. 
Simpson,  builders  and  contractors,  Blyth  and  North 
Shields,  were  successful  in  securing  the  contract  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  station  from  plans  supplied  by 
Mr.  Bell,  Architect  to  the  Company.  The  altera- 
tions, which  were  on  an  extensive  scale,  extended 
over  several  months.  The  new  platforms,  which 
are  laid  with  concrete,  extend  to  a length  of  570  ft. 
On  the  south,  or  up  line,  there  is  a general  waiting 
room.  There  is  also  on  the  same  side  of  the  line  a 
ladies'  waiting  room,  and  retiring  room  adjoining, 
and  a gentlemen’s  first-class  waiting  room.  The 
station-master’s  office,  porter's  room,  with  large 
range  and  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  and  stores 
repository  are  situated  on  the  up  platform,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  are  fountains  with  filtered 
water.  On  the  north,  or  down  line,  there  is  a large 
waiting  room,  ladies'  room,  and  lavatories.  The 
means  of  approach  to  both  platforms  is  Irom  the 
level  of  Station-road. 

Schools,  Bournemouth.— In  the  paragraph 
under  this  head  last  week,  it  was  implied  by  an 
oversight  in  the  wording,  that  Messrs.  Hoare  &Sons 
were  the  contractors  for  both  the  two  schools 
mentioned  ; they  built  the  Boscombe  school  only, 
the  other  having  been  built  by  Messrs.  George  Se 
Harding. 

Memorial  Church,  Tonna,  near  Neath.— 
On  the  20th  ult.,  the  St.  Anne's  Memorial  Church, 
Tonna,  near  Aberdulais,  was  dedicated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  church  is  a Gothic 
cruciform  structure  of  native  stone,  with  Bath-stone 
dressings.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
and  transepts,  with  organ-chamber  and  vestries. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Lingen  Barker,  of 
Hereford,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  W.  Dowland,  of 
Abergavenny. 

h- 

SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Defcecation  Works 
in  Bradford. — The  Street  and  Drainage  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bradford  Corporation,  along  with  the 
Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  Cox),  visited  the  Borough 
defcecation  works  at  Frizinghall  on  the  10th  ult.. 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  capabilities  of  the 
site.  Extension  has  become  necessary,  says  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  town  and 
the  more  efficient  working  of  the  plant  which  will 
be  required  by  the  Joint  Conservancy  Board.  The 
system  at  present  in  operation  is  that  of  lime  preci- 
pitation, but  as  an  improvement  on  this  Mr.  Cox 
has  recommended  the  ferrozone  process.  The  pre- 
cipitation would,  however,  be  valueless  for  manurial 
purposes,  and  destructors  will  be  required  to  burn 


the  dried  sediment.  These  Mr.  Cox  suggests  shoubi 
be  erected  close  by,  and  made  to  serve  all  tb 
requirements  of  the  Frizinghall  and  Bolton  districts'. 
The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  set  down  at  abou! 
100,000/. 

Wakefield  Sewerage  Disposal  Works.— A- . 
important  inquiry  was  held  on  the  10th  ult.,  by  Mi> 
Arnold  Taylor,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government! 
Board,  with  respect  to  an  application  made  by  thii 
Wakefield  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for  a provisional 
order  to  empower  the  authority  to  put  in  force  portionc 
of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  for  the  purchase  of  landrj 
required  for  purposes  of  sewage  disposal  works  fo 
the  townships  of  Stanley-cum-Wrenthorpe,  Alverj 
thorpe-with-Thornes,  and  East  Ardslcy,  and  for  thlj 
purposes  of  an  improved  water  supply  to  th-t 
high  level  districts  of'  the  authority,  comprising  th't 
townships  of  East  and  West  Ardsley,  Crigglestoner 
and  Stanley.  It  is  proposed  to  treat  the  sewage  a 
both  outfalls  on  land,  and  to  construct  a service: 
reservoir  containing  a million  gallons,  filter-bedsij 
and  pure  water  tank  at  a point  near  Tingley  Hallal 
in  the  township  of  West  Ardsley.  The  Engineer  tc 
the  Authority,  Mr.  Frank  Massie,  C.E. , who  is  re  tj 
sponsible  for  the  three  schemes,  gave  evidence  « 
support  thereof,  and  Mr.  George  Hodson,  C.E.,  o.  ] 
Loughborough  and  Westminster,  also  gave  evidencnl 
in  favour  of  the  schemes.  There  was  practically  noj 
opposition,  and  this  inquiry,  involving  the  future  exq 
penditure  of  nearly  50,000/. , was  concluded  in  fouD. 
hours. 

Water  Supply,  Welshpool.  — The  tow: 
Council  of  Welshpool  have  decided  to  take  stepL-j 
to  improve  the  water  supply  of  the  borough  anci 
have  called  in  Mr.  W.  Wyatt,  of  Shrewsbury,  tc 
advise  them  in  the  matter. 

Main  Drainage  Works,  Sec.,  Belfast.— Mr, 1 
Charles  P.  Cotton,  M. Inst. C.E.  Chief  Engineerings 
Inspector  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Belfast,  on  thel 
21st  ult.,  under  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,e 
1878.  The  Belfast  Corporation  acting  as  Urban; 
Sanitary  Authority  for  the  district  have  applied  to  thel 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  for  theiic 
sanction  to  a loan  of  75,000/.  for  main  drainage; 
works,  a loan  of  1,000/.  for  a fire  brigade  station,' 
and  a loan  of  10,000 /.  for  street  improvements.  Mr.l 
J.  C.  Bretland  (City  Surveyor)  gave  details  as  to  thel 
main  drainage  works;  Mr.  Munce  (Assistant  Sum 
veyor)  was  examined  as  to  the  fire  brigade  buildings ^ 
and  Mr.  William  M'Cammond,  J.P.  (Chairman  ol 
the  Improvement  Committee),  was  examined  briefly! 
as  to  the  street  improvements. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — A large  new  girls’  school  has  just  beem 
opened  in  the  Rue  Ganneron,  from  the  plans  andr 

designs  of  M.  Decrou. The  municipal  administra-r 

tion  intends  to  devote  a sum  of  3,800,000  francs  tc 

the  erection  of  new  hospitals  in  Paris. Thel 

Municipality  of  Paris  has  accepted  the  offer  of  thel 
Chemin-de-Fer  de  l'Ouest  to  continue,  at  its  oww 
cost,  the  railway  line  from  Moulineaux  to  thfl 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  in  the  first  place,  and  sub-i 
sequently  to  the  Square  Cluny.  The  railway  company 
will,  therefore,  have  to  construct  a bridge  over  the 
Seine  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Constantine,  opposite: 

the  Champs  Elyseds. In  consequence  of  a new: 

failure  last  week,  the  reservoir  at  St.  Cloud,  to  receivei 
the  water  of  the  Avre,  will  have  to  be  almost  entirely 

reconstructed. The  Public  Works  Department  hasi 

given  orders  for  the  excavations  necessary  in  order: 
to  search  for  a subterranean  water  supply  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  Versailles  and  its  environs,  the  dis-1 
trict  being  at  present  in  no  satisfactory  sanitary 

condition. A large  pile  of  barracks  is  being  built 

at  Melun  to  replace  those  barracks  which  have  been 

condemned  as  insanitary. The  Hotel  de  Ville  0: 

Calais  has  been  transformed  into  a museum  bj 

Government  orders. The  French  Government  121 

pushing  on  actively  this  year  the  construction  of  d 
certain  number  of  railway  lines  for  a special  strategic 
object,  viz.,  to  assure  to  each  corps  dannle  the 
means  of  direct  transport  in  case  of  mobilisation' 
Among  these  will  be  a line  from  Bourges  to  Tou 
and  Verdun  which  will  be  prolonged  to  Limoge.' 
and  Montauban  ; and  in  Corsica,  that  frorr 

Corte  to  Vizzanova. The  town  of  Mon  ■ 

tereau  (Yonne)  has  opened  an  architectura: 
competition  for  the  construction  of  a savings 

Bank. For  the  third  time  during  the  last  two 

years  the  Palais  des  Dauphins  at  Grenoble  has  beer. 

nearly  destroyed  by  fire. The  Municipal  Council 

of  Lyons  has  instructed  M.  Gaspard  Andre 
(architect)  to  design  a monument  to  the  memory  O'. 

the  popular  poet  Pierre  Dupont. The  viaduct  at 

Lormont,  over  which  passes  the  railway  from  Pari.1; 
to  Bordeaux,  is  undergoing  important  works  0: 

repair. A large  school  establishment  has  jus' 

been  completed  at  Toulon,  with  fafades  to  the 
Rue  Gimetri  and  Boulevard  Tesse.  It  has  cost 

800,000  francs. The  Palais  de  Justice  at  Grenoble 

is  being  restored  at  a cost  of  about  a million  franesi 

M.  Paul  Girardet,  an  engraver,  of  Swis? 

nationality,  has  just  died  at  Paris  at  the  age 
of  72.  He  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
celebrated  family  of  engravers  of  that 

name. We  hear  also  of  the  death  of  M. 

Emile  Reiber,  architect,  founder  of  “LArti 
Pour  Tous,"  and  author  of  various  works  intendec 
to  popularise  the  teaching  of  drawing.  He  wa: 
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born  at  Schlestadt  (Bas-Rhin)  in  1826,  and  had 
studied  architecture  under  the  direction  of  Abel 
Blouet,  whose  assistant  he  was  in  various  notable 
works,  such  as  the  Mairieof  the  First  Arrondissement, 
and  the  bridges  named  after  Areola,  the  Invalides, 
and  Jena.  His  decorative  designs,  made  principally 
for  the  " Maison  Christophe,”  procured  him,  in 
1874,  the  chief  prize  of  the  " Union  Centrale  des 
Arts  Ddcoratifs,"  and  a gold  medal  at  the  Exhibition 
of  1878. 

Berlin.—' The  Emperor  is  again  opening 
numerous  churches  or  laying  the  foundation  stones 
of  such  buildings.  On  the  26th  ult.  he  opened  the 
new  Gethsemane  Church,  which  Professor  Orth  had 
built  at  a cost  of  23,000/.,  and  which  holds  a con- 
gregation of  1,600.  On  the  10th  inst.  he  opens  the 
new  Nazareth  Church,  which  has  been  built  by  the 
Government  at  a cost  of  21,000/.  There  are  1,300 
seats  in  this  church.  The  design  was  by  " Baurath  " 

Spitta. There  has  been  a competition  for  the 

design  of  a memorial  monument  to  the  Elector 
Frederick  I.  The  assessors,  by  fifteen  votes  out  of 
seventeen,  selected  the  sculptor  Boese's  design.  The 
Emperor,  on  seeing  the  competition  designs,  how- 
ever, considered  M.  Calandrelli's  scheme  more  to 
his  taste,  and  has  ordered  the  latter  to  carry  out  the 
work. — The  old  scheme  of  running  tram  lines  across 
the  main  thoroughfare,  “ Unter  den  Linden,"  has 
again  come  to  the  foreground.  The  old  Emperor,  who 
had  certain  rights  in  the  matter,  would  not  hear  of  the 
scheme.  The  proposed  lipes  will  be  a great  boon  to 
the  city,  which  at  present  has  no  good  tram-service 
running  from  north  to  south.  The  present  Emperor 
considers  the  scheme  necessary,  though  the  trams 
will  by  no  means  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  thorough- 
fare.  The  competition  for  a memorial  monument 

to  the  late  Empress  Augusta  was  by  no  means  as 
good  a one  as  expected.  Only  twelve  models  were 
sent  in.  Professor  Schaper  received  the  first 

premium. Over  seventy  designs  were  sent  in  for 

the  great  Provincial  Museum  Competition.  The 
assessors  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Herr 
W.  Moeller,  of  Berlin.  There  were  two  second 
premiums,  one  for  Herr  Eggert,  of  Wiesbaden,  the 
other  for  Messrs.  Zaar  & Vahl,  of  Berlin.  Three 
other  designs  have  been  bought  by  the  promoters  of 
the  competition. The  highly  interesting  competi- 

tion for  the  scheme  of  a large  new  “colony"  of 
artisans'  dwelling  to  be  erected  by  Herr  Krupp,  of 
Essen,  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  a proposal  by 
Herr  Walther  Eversheim,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  There 

were  ninety-four  candidates. The  old  “ Dorn," 

which  has  to  make  room  for  the  new  cathedral, 
is  now  being  demolished.  On  opening  the  ball 
which  had  ornamented  the  cupola,  a large  collection 
of  interesting  papers  and  coins  were  found.  Among 
the  former  is  a drawing  of  the  “ D«m  " as  it  was  in 

1747. The  design  for  the  so-called  National 

German  House  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  has  been 
on  view  in  the  lobby  of  the  Verein  dcr  Kuenstler. 
The  architect,  Herr  “ Reg.-Baumeister  ” Radke  has 
selected  the  Early  German  Renaissance  style  for  his 
work.  Mr.  Fiddler,  of  Chicago,  has  superintended 
the  drection  of  the  place.- Of  the  many  architec- 

tural models  Germany  sends  to  Chicago,  one  by 
Herr  R.  Berger  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
course  of  erection  promises  to  be  the  most  beautiful. 
The  workmanship  on  it  is  excellent.  Jt  has  only 
cost  1,000/.  The  scale  to  which  it  has  been  worked 

is  one  twenty-fifth  full  size. From  all  reports 

this  year’s  building  season  is  to  be  an  exceptionally 
bad  one.  The  labour  prices  will,  however,  remain 
as  high  as  before. 

Leipsic. — The  historical  castle  Pleissenburg  is 
to  be  pulled  down.  Its  history  dates  back  to  1217 
A.D. , although  the  building  now  being  pulled  down 
only  saw  its  present  form  in  1549,  in  which  year 
Hieronymus  Lotter  acted  as  architect.  The  Leipsic 
municipality  paid  about  210,000/.  for  the  ground. 
They  require  it  for  street  improvements. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution.— At  the  meeting 
of  this  Association  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  C. 
J.  Shoppee,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  P.  E. 
Pilditch,  Fellow,  read  a paper  on  “Dilapidation 
Practice,  particularly  as  affected  by  some  recent 
decisions."  We  regret  that  pressure  on  our 
space  precludes  more  than  a passing  mention 
of  it  this  week,  but  we  may  note  that  Mr. 
Pilditch  concluded  by  suggesting  that  “in  cases 
which  are  settled  before  the  higher  tribunals, 
whose  judgments  have,  or  should  have,  a binding 
force  over  our  entire  practice,  inasmuch  as 
they  constitute  the  only  standard  to  which  reference 
can  be  made,  and  by  mears  of  which  some  measure 
of  certainty  and  uniformity  of  practice  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  without  which  our  practice  would  be  built 
upon  the  sand,  and  every  surveyor’s  views  in  each 
particular  case  be  as  good  as  another's,  so  leading 
direct  to  chaos, — a practical  dilapidations  assessor 
should  be  employed  to  advise  the  Judges  upon  points 
of  fact  and  technique.  I cannot  help  thinking 
that,  if  this  course  were  once  tried,  the  Judges 
themselves  would  never  allow  it  to  fall  into  de- 
suetude ; their  judgments  would  lose  nothing  from 
a legal  aspect,  and  would  be  even  more  valuable  and 
easy  to  follow  and  interpret  than  at  present,  and  we 
should  never  have  otherwise  profound  judgments 
diminished  in  value  through  absence  of  technical 
knowledge.  It  would,  I fear,  be  too  much  to 


expect  that  in  this  or  similar  subjects  we  could  have 
technical  tribunals  like  that  set  up  under  the  County- 
Council  of  1890,  consisting  at  present  of  two  eminent 
members  of  this  Institution  and  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  a member  of  the  County 
Council,  the  working  of  which  has  been  so  successful 
to  my  own  knowledge  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
surveyors.  Followingthis  precedent,  I think,  if  it  could 
be  managed,  great  advantage  would  result  if  a certain 
number  of  surveyors  were  to  be  nominated  as  suit- 
able to  act  as  dilapidation  assessors,  so  that  from 
this  number  the  Judges  might,  upon  such  occasions 
as  I have  suggested,  select  one  to  act  as  technical 
assessor,  not  necessarily  at  the  hearing  of  the  case, 
though  that  would  be  advisable,  but  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  judgment  so  far  as  it  dealt,  as  so  many 
judgments  do  and  must,  with  detail  and  technique." 

A New  Sash-Fastener.— Mr.  Pollock,  of  29, 
Queen-street,  E.C. , has  submitted  to  us  a model  of 
a sash-fastener,  which  has  the  merit  of  simplicity 
and  of  having  no  spring  in  it,  and  nothing  about  it 
which  can  get  out  of  order.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a tongue  of  metal  working  on  a pivot  rising  from 
the  screw-plate  which  is  attached  to  the  meeting-rail 
of  the  upper  sash,  in  the  same  position  as  the 
ordinary  fasteners.  The  end  of  the  tongue,  which 
turns  on  the  pivot,  is  carried  up  round  the  pivot  in 
the  form  of  a moulded  shoulder,  by  which  the 
tongue  can  be  easily  lifted  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  and  turned  either  to  right  or  left  for  fastening 
or  unfastening.  The  lift  referred  to  is  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  the  metal  tongue  to  be  turned,  as  the 
underside  of  this  tongue  is  provided  with  a projection 
which  drops  into  one  of  three  holes  in  the  screw- 
plate  on  which  the  tongue  is  pivoted,  one  on  the 
rail  of  the  lower  sash  (when  fastened)  the  others  on 
the  rail  of  the  upper  sash  to  receive  the  tongue  when 
turned  back.  The  top  of  the  pivot  is  provided  with 
a screw  which  screws  down  on  the  head  ot  the 
fastener  to  keep  it  in  its  place  when  he  window  is 
closed,  and  is  unscrewed  to  raise  and  unfasten  it. 
There  is  a good  deal  in  this  fastener  to  recommend 
it ; its  defect  is  that  it  does  not  act  powerfully  in 
drawing  the  sashes  together  when  fastened,  which  is 
an  important  point  in  a sash-fastener,  which  should 
make  a sash  not  only  safe  but  tight  when  closed. 

London  Sanitary  Protection  Association. 
— The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  on  Monday  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bristowe  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
Council  for  the  year  1892  showed  a further  increase 
of  membership,  506  having  joined  during  the  year. 
Five  hundred  and  thirty-five  houses  had  been 
inspected  for  the  first  time,  of  which  68  per  cent, 
were  reported  as  in  a more  or  less  bad  condition,  a 
rather  larger  proportion  than  the  average  of  the 
previous  eleven  years,  showing  that  the  necessity  for 
the  society’s  existence  is  as  great  now  as  When  it  was 
founded.  Amongst  the  buildings  inspected  were 
sixteen  hospitals,  schools  or  other  public  institutions. 
The  Council  regretted  that  no  application  had  been 
received  for  the  inspection  of  any  w-orking  class 
dwellings,  but  they  had  given  an  additional  donation 
of  10/.  to  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  Application  had  been  made 
for  a share  of  the  Berridge  legacy,  and  if  this  proved 
to  be  successful  the  Council  hoped  to  be  able  to 
at  once  take  steps  for  rendering  the  results  of 
their  twelve  years'  experience  available  for  promot-' 
ing  the  general  advance  of  sanitation  by  means  of 
lectures,  publications,  &c. 

Wood  Mouldings. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
S.  Elliott,  of  Newbury,  illustrated  catalogues  of  his 
large  stock  of  steam-struck  mouldings,  along  with 
some  samples  of  the  mouldings  as  turned  out  from 
the  machine.  As  specimens  of  machine-work  of 
this  kind  these  are  remarkably  clean  and  sharp  in 
execution,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  firm.  The 
sections  figured  in  the  catalogue,  though  not  all  of 
equal  merit,  are  in  many  cases  of  very  good  and 
effective  design,  and  superior  to  the  general  run  of 
stock  mouldings. 

The  “Red  Cross"  Dust-Bin. — This  is  a sani- 
tary dust-bin  and  cinder-sifter  patented  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Foulkes  and  made  by  the  Gospel  Oak  Iron 
Company  (Wolverhampton),  which  is  made  in  a 
circular  or  barrel  form,  of  galvanised  iron  or  other 
suitable  metal.  Near  the  top  of  it  is  fitted  a sieve, 
which  can  be  worked  to  and  fro  through  a small 
arc  of  a circle  by  handles  protruding  through  two 
notches  in  the  rim,  the  top  being  at  the  same  time 
covered  with  a lid  which  prevents  dust  from 
spreading.  The  sieve  works  on  rubber-tired  runners 
to  prevent  noise  in  working.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  bin,  into  which  the  dust  and  small 
matter  fall  through  the  sieve,  is  a funnel  containing 
a disinfecting  powder,  which  is  supposed  to  escape  at 
the  top  and  disinfect  the  contents ; about  this  part 
of  the  action  we  feel  some  little  doubt.  The  bin 
however  is  a clean  convenient  and  compact  dust 
receptacle,  and  the  combination  of  the  cinder-sifter 
with  it  is  well  managed. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Building-Trade  Labourers,  Carlisle.— 
On  the  1st  inst.  about  200  bricklayers'  and 
masons'  labourers  in  Carlisle  struck  work  for 
an  advance  of  wages.  Their  present  rate  of 
pay  is  5d.  per  hour,  as  compared  with  8d. 
per  hour  paid  to  the  masons  and  8kl.  to 
the  bricklayers.  The  labourers  demanded  that  their 


wages  should  be  increased  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  hour, 
but  the  masters,  who  have  an  Association,  have  re- 
solved not  to  grant  the  increase.  They  say  that  the 
present  state  of  the  building  trade  would  not  warrant 
the  increase,  but  they  are  prepared  to  give  5 id.  per 
hour  to  those  labourers  employed  as  hod-carriers, 
who  have  to  ascend  and  descend  ladders.  They 
refuse  to  raise  the  pay  of  labourers  working  on  the 
ground. 

Building  Strike  at  Portsmouth. — Accord- 
ing to  the  Western  Morning  News,  for  some  time 
past  the  bricklayers  and  labourers  engaged  In  the 
building  trade  have  been  on  the  verge  of  striking, 
but  the  strike  has  occurred  at  an  unexpected 
moment.  On  the  3rd  inst.  a largely-attended  meet- 
ing of  the  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  General 
Labourers'  Amalgamated  Union  was  held  at  Land- 
port.  The  President  stated  that  the  master  builders 
had  offered  the  bricklayers  an  advance  of  a half- 
penny an  hour,  but  that  no  decision  had  been 
arrived  at  as  to  the  claim  of  the  labourers  pending 
the  reception  of  a deputation  on  the  8th 
inst.  A letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Master  Builders'  Association,  stating  that 
the  labourer's  claim  was  under  consideration 
and  that  a committee  had  been  appointed  to  meet ' 
the  deputation  of  the  Union.  A resolution  was  then 
carried  that  the  strike  should  commence  at  noon  the 
next  day,  and  another  to  the  effect  that  all  union 
men  in  the  building  trade  should  give  notice  simul- 
taneously to  draw  their  back  time.  The  general 
strike  of  bricklayers  and  labourers  began  therefore 
at  noon  on  the  4th  inst.  as  arranged.  The  number 
of  men  on  strike  is  nearly  a thousand  of  whom  over 
800  are  members  of  the  Bricklayers’  and  Labourers' 
Unions.  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  7d.  an  hour 
for  bricklayers  and  4^d.  for  labourers,  and  both 
trades  claim  an  extra  penny  per  hour.  The  Mayor 
of  Portsmouth  (Mr.  Barnes)  has  offered  to  act  as 
arbitrator  in  the  dispute. 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  March  10. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowe! 
Prynne  on  “ Screens : their  Treatment  and  Symbolism." 
7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).- 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Barker  on  “ Methods  adopted  in  Con 
structing  the  Glasgow  Central  Railway  Works— Bridgeton 
and  Trongate  Contracts.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
IJr.  J.  t.  J.  Sykes  on  “General  Powers  and  duties  o' 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  h. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  New  Svnfl 
gogue,  Dennington  Park-road,  West  Hampstead,  by  per 
mission  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph.  3 p m 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Vist  to  Corstor- 
plane  Kirk,  and  to  Beechwood. 

Sunday,  March  is. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society.— Mr.  H.  Somerville  on  “ The 
Electric  Current,  what  it  does,  how  it  is  generated  and 
measured."  4 p.m. 

Monday,  March  i 


Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— (1)  Spccir 
Meeting  to  elect  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for  th 


General .....  uuiu  mcuaiusi  lor 

current  year  ; (2)  General  Business  Meeting  to  receive  a 
consider  the  Report  prepared  by  the  Science  Standi 
Committee  upon  Light  and  Air.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Professor 
Chandler  Roberts-Austen  on  “Alloys."  II.  5 p.m. 

Clerks'  of  Works  Association  (Carpenters'  Hall 
Paper  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Nesbit.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  14. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Further  discussion 
Mr, ^Walter  Pitt’s  paper  on  “Plant  for  Harbour  and  S 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers. 

• ' v J"  Sykes  on  “Objects  and  Methods  of  Insp 
tiem.  8 p.m. 

Carlisle  Architectural , Engineering , and  Survey 
Association.— Mr.  J.  R.  Dixon  on  “ Hygienic  Essent 
in  Building.” 

Wednesday,  March  15. 

Carpenters'  Hall , London  Wall.— Mr.  f.  Alfred  Go 
on  “The  Early  Renaissance  in  England."  8 p.m.  C 
mission  free.) 

Society  of  Arts.— Sir  Philip  Magnus  on  “ Techni 
Education  : its  Progress  and  Prospects.”  8 p.m. 

Surrey  Archceo  logical  Society.  — Annual  Gene 
Meeting.  4 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  Visit  to 
East  London  Waterworks,  Lea  Bridge.  Train  lea 
Liverpool-street  at  1-35  p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.— Mr.  Shelford  Bidw 
F.R.S.,  on  “Some  Meteorological  Problems."  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  16. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  March  17. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers) 
Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  on  “ Nature  of  Nuisances,  includ 
nuisances  the  abatement  of  which  is  difficult.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Mr.  W.  J.  Russell  on  “ And 
Egyptian  Pigments.”  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  18. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Garth 
Asylum. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  23.— By  W Woods  & Stuffing  /at  Sidcup)  : 
1 & 2,  Caleb-cottages,  Foot's-cray,  Kent,  f.,  455/.  ; “ Have- 
lock House,"  f.,  510/. 

February  27. — By  Furber,  Price  Furber:  Nos.  344 
346,  and  348,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  255/.' 
4,280/.  ; 41,  Compton-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.’ 
8/.  8s.,  r.  50/.,  360/.  ; 14,  Bury-st.,  Bloomsbury,  u.t.  48  yrs.' 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Di-cifmc 

N'-ture  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

to  be 

delivered 

School  Building.  Hanging  Heaton  (Yorks) 

Soothill  School  Board 

April  6 

CONTRACTS. 


Nat*re  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Dwellings,  Manchester  . 


Grand  Stand  . 


Restoration  of  Church.  Horncastlc.  Lines. 
Additions  and  Alterations  to  Inn.  Lodge. 

Ac.  Cockertnouth  

Warehouse.  Healey.  Hatley.  

Additions.  Ac.  to  School  Buildings  

•Asphalte  Paving  Works  

•Artificial  Stone  Paving  


Earthenware  Pipes.  Timber.  Ac 

Road  Works.  Arc  

Iron  Roofing  (India  Office)  .... 
Wrought  iron  Railings.  Gates.  X 

Paving  Works  Ifour  streets) 

Sur  v-eyors  Stores  - - • - • • ■ • 

'Mortuary.  Coroners  Court.  St 


Rediui!dingl°lnn'anii  Erection  of  Fnu: 

Shops.  Bradford 

Granite  Road  Metal.  Lime.  Ac 

Water  Supply  Works.  Ilalgome  Estate 

Markinch,  N.B.  ..  • ••• 

Kerbing.  Channelling.  &c.  (600  yds.)  .... 

aving,  Ac.  (^streets') 


1 War 


Road  Metal 
Sewering.  F 

Sewering  anti  * 

Setts.  Flags,  Kerbs,  Ac 

Granite.  Road  Metal  

Water  Conduit,  cast-iron  Pipes.  A 

•Guernsey  Granite  Pitching 

• New  Council  Buildings 

Bank  Premises,  Accrington 

Extension  of  Hotel,  Porth ^ . 

Dwelling-house.  Beggar  Rigg.  Rothbury 

Hospital.  Blackpool 

•l'..:k.  I 1 '■•••>' , 

Furnishing  and  Laying  three  an 
...  ....  p.jios.  Erecting 


Ac.  . 


. ,iv ing.  Ac.  Works 
Wrought  iron  l-enung 
•Business  Premises  - 
Cement.  Ac 


is  (1.500  vds  I 


Supply.  Ac.  of  Gas  M 

»«.  . 

•Painting  Works,  Northern  Hospital... 
Additions.  Alterations.  Ac.  Andover  . 

Cement.  Road  Metal.  Ac 

New  Street  Works  .••  .•■ 

•Cleaning  and  Painting  S.E.  Hospital 
Iron  Castings.  Pipes.  Timb 


s.  Ac 


Sluice  Gates  

Re-building  Dwelling-house,  c 
School  Buildings.  Abbeydale 
Hospital  (temporary)  . 


Road  Making.  Sewerage  Works.  Ac. 

Southend  

Sanitary  Washhouse.  Ac 


•Oak  Posts  and  1 :f  Rail  Fencing... 

Walls.  Ac.  Pirhrlghc  •••••••• 

-ns.  Ac  to  Town  Hall  ... 

, House.  Gasworks.  Nev 


Managers  r! 

Willows  . 
Two  Houses 


Huddersfield-road.  Bar 


Lime.  Cement.  Pipes.  Ac 

Reservoir.  Laying  and  Supplying  Drains, 

Ac.  (7  miles) 

Surveyor's  Stores 

G ramie.  Flagstone.  Ac 

Works  and  Repairs  to  Sewers.  Ac. 

rs.  Ac 


By  whom  Required. 


The  Committee  

St.  (.iles'  Bd  .of  Wks. 
Kingston  - on-  Thames 


Bootle  Corp 

Antrim  Grand  Jury  .. 
Indian  State  Rails,  .. 
Watford  Local  Board 
Plymouth  Corp 


do. 


Selby  (Yorks)  L.  B.  . 


Ashby  de  la  Zouche 

Highway  Board  

Kellinghausen  Munic. 
Rothr-'  T-’  - 


D.  Bellamy  

do. 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler. . . . 
Moffat  A Bentley 

F.  C.  Hohe  

W.  Sykes  

I.  A A.  Leslie  A Reed 

T.  Mallinson 

do. 

J.  Atkinson  

S.  S.  Platt 

Official  


Mr.  Bowmaker  

The  Trustees  ....... 

Hiding  Local  Board  . 


Kirknowton  (N.B  ISpe 
Water  Supply  Com. 
Salisbury.  I S.A.. 
Peterborough  T.  C... 


NVw  Brompton  (Kent) 

Local  Board 

Salford  Corp 

Midland  Railway  Co. 


Met. 


sylums  Board 


& Hart 


Croydon  R.S.A. 
Rugby  Freehold  1-.  o. 
Metro.  Asylum  Board 
Dublin.  Wicklow.  A 
Wexford  Rly.  Co.  . . 
Lieges  l’rov.  Gov.  .. 


Sheffield  School  Board 
Skipton  Local  Board 

Leamington  Corp 

Little  Bowden.  Ac. 
Local  Boards 


Worksop  R.S.A. 
Trustees  of  ' 

Charity 

Reading  Corp. 


Dart  on  (Yorks)  L.  B. 
Eastry  (Kentl  Union 
Rochester  High.  Bd. 
f.imehouse  Hd  of  W. 
Bournemouth  T.  C. 


H.  Shelmcrdime 


T.  A.  Fetton  . 
R.  H.  Fowler  . 

C.  J.  Ferguson. 
W.  Crawshaw  . 

Official  


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


H.  T.  Han 

W.  Waddingt’on  A Son 

J.  Rees  

G.  Reavcll,  Jun 

F.  P.  Worthington 

C. Jones 

W.  Panman  

I.  C.  Bothams 

J.  W.  Walsliaw  

G.  Stephenson 

Official  

do. 

do. 

Pennington  A Bridgen 

R.  N.  Chart  '." 

A.  G.  Greenhill  

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  .... 

Official  

do. 

W.  Buck  

C.  J.  Innocent 

Mr.  North 

W.  De  N omianville  . . 

H.  G.  Coales  


W.  V.  Willson  . . 
Official  

do. 

Peak  A Limn  . . 
W.  Lower 

R.  Brierly  .... 

J.  H.  Marshall. , 
W.  H.  Radford 

J.  W.  Nash 
A.  E.  Collins  .. 

W.  II.  Radford 

Official  

do. 

do. 

F.  W.  Lacey  . . 


C O NT  R ACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Teacher's  Residence.  Ac.  Houghton 

Brewery.  Kllacombe.  Torquay  

•Soldiers'  Institute.  Woolwich  

Forty-five  Houses.  Pcnydarren,  Merthyi 

Tydfil  

Country  Mansion.  Ac.  Tavistock  

Granite  Road  Metal,  Ac 

Water  Supply  Works  

•Scuer  Works 

•Heating  Ac.  Apparatus 

Lime.  Cement,  esc. 

Paving.  Flagging.  Ac.  (fourteen  streets).. 
School  Buildings  . 

•Sewers.  Ac 

Alterations.  Ac.  to  Church.  Haxey  .. 

Retaining  Wall.  Ac 

Sewerage  Outfall  Works  (large  contract) 

• ; 1 . 1 -i  . . 

Telescopic  Gasholder.  Huddersfield. 
Bridge  Approaches.  Ac.  Holywell 
Cast-iron  Water  Pipes  (one -and- half 

Road  Metal.’  Ac"  I!!!!!"!!!!!!"'""" ! 

•Sewerage  Works  

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers  

Paving  Setts,  Flags.  Macadam,  Ac 

•Purchase  and  Removal  of  Old  Metal,  Ac. 
•Retort  House 


•Masons'  and  Paviors'  Works 

•Works  and  Materials  

•Sewer  Works 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Workhouse 
•Farm  Buildings,  Ac.  Claybury  Asylum 

Estate 

•Technical  Schools  and  l-'ree  Library  

Five  Pairs  Semi-detached  Villas.  Man- 

•Sea  Wall  Ac 

* Wrought-iron  Fencing,  liostall  Woods  .. 

Hydraulic  Mains,  Ac 

•Twenty-three  Houses.  Catford.  S.E 

•Guard  Ko«m  at  Police  Station.  Southend 
School  Buildings.  Ac.  Pwllgwaun.  Ponty 

seventeen  Houses.  Wolverton 

•1  l-.i:  S'c  1 I K . : r 

•Erecting  Wards  Western  Hospital  

•Hot-water  Supply 

•Additional  Drainage  to  Cemetery 

(Granite  Road  Metal,  &<  ... 

Alterations  to  Church.  Southport  

Additions  to  Inn.  Sunderland 

School  Buildings  

Three  Houses.  Cytnmer.  Port  Talbot  . . . 

Four  Houses.  Garforth.  I-ecds 

Two  Houses.  Ashton-under- l.yne 

Various  Works.  Co-operative  Inn.  War 

wick  Bridge.  Carlisle 

Three  Villas.  Belfast  

Brick  Gasholder  Tank.  Hlantyre.  N B.  . 

•English  Oak  

•Iron  and  Wooden  Cottage  Hospital 

•Warehouse.  Cursitor  street  

•Country  House.  Tavistock  

Road  Metal 

Sea  Wall.  Ac.  Cultra.  Belfast  . . 

Bricks.  Slates.  Cement.  Ac 

•Schools.  Aberdare  


By  whom  Required. 


Swaync  Bros 

The  Committee  

Penydarren  Building 
Club 

Fenton  (Staffs  I L.  B. 

Tipperary  Union 

Kensington  Vestry  . . 
Bed wcilty  Union  ....' 

M.  S.  A L.  R.  Co 

Bury  Corporation  ... 
Dalton-in- Furness  Sch. 

Board  

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks 

I he  Trustees  

Enfield  Local  Board.. 

Blackburn  Corp 

Holborn  Union  

Mar-den  Local  Board 
Northumberland  C.  C. 

Margam  (Wales)  L.  B. 

Rochester  Corp 

Leicester  Corp 

Castleton-by-Roclidalo 

Local  Board  

LondonCountyCouncil 
Rochester,  Chatham, 
A Strood  Gas  Co.  . . 
Wood  Green  Loc.  Bd. 
Walthamstow  J-.  B.  .. 
do. 

Thakeham  Union  .... 
LondonCountyCouncil 
(Asylums  Committee) 
Widnes  Corporation.. 


R.  Collins 

J.-B  McCallum  ... 
H.  Saxon  Snell  .. . 


W.  Pilling 

Hove  Commissioners 
LondonCountyCouncil 
Belfast  Corporation  . . 

Essex  County  Council 

LUntrissant  Sch.  Bd. 

Mr.  Wadhams 

Middleton  Corp 

Met.  Asylums  Board 
do. 

Streatham  Burial  Bd. 
Lincolnshire  C.  C 

W.  H.  Silencer  

Whitby  School  Board 
W.  George  

Blantyre  Gas  Co 

General  Post  Office  . . 

Abingdon  High.  Bd. 
The  T rustces  of  Cultra 
Estate  :. 

Birmingham  Corp. 

The  Committee  . . 


Tenders  s 
delivered.  d| 


J.  Hillamy 

Newman  A Newman 

. Williams  


Strype  A Comber  . 

Official  

W.  L.  Griffiths  ... 

Official  


G.  W.  Holmes 

do. 

Scott  A Cawthome  . 


G.  T.  Hine  

Woodhouse  A Wii 
loughby  


do. 


F.  A W.  Stocker 
Official  

J-J- Evans  

W-  WeUm’rn . . 
A.  A.C  Harston. 
' do. 

W.  N.  Dunn 

J.  W.  Watson  .... 
W.  E.  C.  Ve 
Crompton  

J.  M.  Bottonilcy. 

R.  Wood".'.'”. . . 
W.  Howard 


Official  

J.  T.  Brrsscy  

Satchcll  A Edwards  . 
S.  Knight  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

S*- 

Applica- 

be  in. 

Vestry  of  St.  Mary 

rot/,  per  annum 

Mar.  14 
Mar.  .5 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  20 

Surveyor  Ac 

Potterspury  U. R.S.A 

Oystermouth  S.A 

Wavertree  Local  Bd. 

Surveyor's  Assistant  

•Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  . .. 

130/.  per  annum 

m/.  per  annum 

East  Barnet  Valley 

District  Surveyor 

•Surveyor  Ac 

way  Waywardens  . . 
Harrow  Local  Board 

125/.  per  annum 

Mar.  28 
do. 

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Contracts , pp.  iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments , pp.  xx. 


g.r.  17/.,  500/.— By  Jt.  A.  Not  ley : 32,  St.  John's  Wood-pie, 
St.  John's  Wood,  u.t  50  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  loo/.,  900/.  ; l.g.r., 
of  40/.,  St.  John's  Wood-pk.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  835/.  J 
14,  Hamilton-ter.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.,  10/.,  545/.  ; 40, 
Albion-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  84/.,  1,100/.  ; 43, 
Gloucester-rd.,  Regent's-pk.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r. 
85/.,  700/. — By  A.  II.  Turner  S3  Co.  : 26,  Red  Lioii-st., 
Clerkenwell,  f.,  r.  75/.,  1,300/. ; 96,  98, 100,  and  102,  Sydney- 
rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.,  104/.,  740/. — By 
Horncastlc P ember  &r  Co.  : 51  to  55,  Goodinge-rd., 
Islington,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  10s.,  r.  140/.  14s.,  950/.  ; 
57  to  60,  Goodinge-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  5s.,  r.  121/., 
1,000/.  ; 64  and  65,  Goodinge-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s. 
r.  76/.,  690/.  ',71,  72,  and  74,  Goodinge-rd.  ; and  8 and  9, 
Corporation-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs'.,  g.r.  31  /.,  1,475/.  > SS  and  59i 
Brondesbury  Villas,  Kilburn,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  113/., 
1 , 200/. 

February  28.— By  C.  H.  White-,  ti  and  13,  Bur- 

goyne-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  340/.  ; 21  to  29 
odd,  Burgoyne-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s.,  910/. — By 
Ventom,  Bull,  Cooper  : 13,  Queen-sq.,  Bloomsbury,  u.t. 
821  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  1,500/. — By  H.  Clarke  : f.g.r.  of  4/., 

Kender-st.,  Hatcham,  reversion  in  i6i  yrs.,  150/.  ; 

f. g.r  of  61.,  Dollings-pl.,  ditto  in  51  yrs.,  150/.  ; 22  to 
30  even,  Canterbury-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g. r.  18/.  15s.,  650/.  ; 159  to  171  odd,  Canterbury-rd., 
u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  615/. — By  Pulley,  Son,  S3 
fine : 26,  Clarence  Gardens,  Regent’s-pk.,  ut.  30 
yrs.,  g.r.  18/..  290. — By  Ramsey  & Co.  : 178,  Purvis- 
rd.,  Kensal  Green,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  315 Z. — By 
Debcnham  Tewson,  & Co.  : 155  and  .157,  King’s-rd., 
Chelsea,  u.t.  9I  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  85/.,  435/.;  163  and  165, 


King's-rd.,  u.t.  9!  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  85/.,  485/,;  22,  Abyssinia- 
rd.,  Battersea,  f.,  r.  28/.,  _38o/.;  24,  Abyssinia-rd.,  u.t.  980 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  27/.,  280/.;  5 and  7,  Peverill-st.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.,  r.  52/.,  475/.— By  1C.  Bradly : No.  42,  Park-rd., 
Hatcham,  U.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  2 4/. , 220 Z.  ; 34  and  36, 
Hatcham-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  8Z.,  445Z.— By  Wilkin- 
son, Son,  &*  Welch  (at  Brighton);  so,  Bread-st.,  Brighton, 
C,  145Z.  ; 3 and  4,  Little  George-st.,  f.,  340Z.  ; 15,  London- 
st.,  f,  265/.  ; 24,  Salisbury-rd.,  Hove,  f.,  r.  95 Z.,  1,775 Z. 

MAkCH  1. — By  Inman  <5-*  Co.  : 9,  Percival-st.,  Clerken- 
well, u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  230/.— By  Rushwort/i 
Stevens  : 82,  King  William-st.,  City  of  London,  u.t.  21  yrs., 
g.r.  123Z.  6s.  4d.,  r.  420/.,  4,200/.  ; 12,  Chichester-st.,  Bel- 
gravia, u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  440Z. — By  George  Brinsley  : 
23  and  25,  The  Common,  Clapton,  f,  r.  iooZ.,  1,070 Z.  ; i, 
Chester-ter.,  Regent's-pk.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  52 Z.  tos.,  r. 
160Z.,  850Z.  ; 41,  Woburn-pl.,  Russell-sq.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r., 
16Z.,  r.  90Z.  x8s.,  760 Z.  ; No.  328,  New-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t. 
15  and  24  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  10s.,  r.  55/.,  175/. ; 26  to  34  even, 
Neptune-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  jo/.,  400/.— By 
Reynolds  <5~>  F.ason:  13,  Church-st.,  Shoreditch,  r.  36Z., 
625Z.  ; Nos.  488  and  490  Mile  End-rd.,  c.,  r.  50Z.,  1.060/. : 
492  to  500  even.  Mile  End-rd.,  c.,  r.  162Z.  10s.,  2.510Z. 

March  2. — By  Ball,  Norris,  Hadley:  4 to  10  and 
4S  to  54  (even),  and  29  to  51  (odd),  Melgund-rd.,  Highbury, 
u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  171Z.  10s.  9d.,  r.  869/.  4s.,  6,500/.  ; 
“ Lancaster  House,”  West  End-lane,  Hampstead,  f., 
1.800/. — By  C.  E.  Clarke  : 2 and  4,  Plaistow  Grove,  West 
Ham,  f.  270/.;  68  and  70,  Driflield-rd.,  Old  Ford,  f.,  r. 
62/.  8s.,  780/.;  58,  Maynard-rd.,  Walthamstow,  f,  375/. — 
By  Nffiobon  & Co.  : 412,  Bethnal  Green-rd.,  Bethnal 
Green,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  6o/.,  545Z.  ; 420,  Bethnal 


Green-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r,  8/.,  r.  60 Z.,  525Z.  5 47,  Chats*! 
worth-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t;  83  yrs.,  g.r.  io/.,2ioZ. ; 10,  Kiver': 
rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  7 /.,  r.  30 /.,  285/. ; 56  and 
60,  Cumming-st.,  Pentonville  : and  jo,  Rodney-pl.,  u.t.  18  1 
yrs.,  g.r.  9 1.  15s.,  265 Z. — By  Woods  <&■*  Snelling  (at 
Sidcup  : “ Langford  Villa  ” and  “ Sussex  Lodge,"  Station 
rd.,  f.,  1,780 Z. 

March  3. — By  Walker  Sr3  R lints  : 55,  Great  Percy-st.,  1 
Clerkenwell,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  48/.,  187/.  ; 45  and  46, 
Amwell-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  93/.,  490/. — By  Messrs- 
Cobb:  freehold  tithe  rent  charge  of  348/.  14s.,  Rochester,: 
and  a plot  of  f.  land,  2a.  or  27P.,  4,000/.— By.  H.  G.  Betts : : 
“ Esam  Lodge,"  Streatham  Common,  and  2J  acres,  u.t.  35 
yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  700/. — By  Field <5^  Sons  : No.  529,  Old  Kent- 
rd.,  u.t.  ioj  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  34/.,  85/.  ; 444  and  446,  Old  ’ 
Kent-rd.,  u.t.  5 yrs.,  g.r.  13 /.,  r.  64/.,  40Z.  ; 13  to  25,  i 
Amery’s-pl.,  u.t.  57  yrs. , g.r.  39/.,  600/.— By  Baker  & > 
Sons:  F.g.r.  of  ml.  Elim-st.,  Bermondsey,  reversion  in  72 
yrs.,  2,325/.  ; f.g.r.  of  25/.  4s.,  St.  John’s-rd.,  Stamford  Hill,  i 
ditto  in  87  yrs.,  580Z.  ; f.g.r.  of  222  Z.;  Grove-pk.-rd.,  ditto, 
in  89  yrs.,  5,040/.  ; f.g.r.,  of  114Z.,  Elgin-ter.,  ditto  in  89  yrs., 
2,565/.  ; f.g.r.  of32/.,  Vessev-street,  Poplar,  ditto  in  76  yrs., 
670Z.  ; a plot  off.  land,  Wilderness-st.,  .Bermondsey,  J25Z. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  Ii.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E. I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0  4/10/0 

Elm,  do.  3/10/0  4/10/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  *c.  2/0/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  e/10/0  3/»i/o 

Do.  Yellow  2/10/0  4/10/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  5/0/0  6/0/0 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 
Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  ! 

Do.  4th  & 3rd 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 
rst  yellow  . . 

Do.  2nd  yellow 
Do.  white 


dish  .. 


White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  1st  s 

Do.  do.  2nd  

Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  • 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  I 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 


1 7/'°/o  9/10/0 
6/10/0  7/0/0 

6/ro/o  8/0/0 

ro/o/o  14/0/0 
8/0/0  9/0/0 
7/ro/o  9/10/0 
7/0/0  15/10/0 


Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

0/8/6  0/14/6 

Do.  2nd  0/7/6  0/10/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/0  0/7/6 

Cedar.  Cuba  ..ft.  I4  ] 4J 

Honduras,  ..&c  /3J  /4J 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /6J 

St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  . . 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft. 

Porto  Rico 


1/6 


A JS 

9/0/0  20/0/0 
8/0/0  18/0/0 


2/0/7}  °/°/° 
6/0/0 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  in  Scot- 

Bar,  Welsh, 

London 5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/ro/o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London  6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— BAish, 
cake  and  ingot  48/ro/o  49/0/0 
Best  selected  . . 49/10/0  50/0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  57/0/0  58/0/0 

Chili,  bars 45/10/0  45/17/6 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4  7-16  0/0/5 
L E A D — Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/17/6  9/18/9 

English  com. 

brands  10/0/0  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards rr/ro/o  0/0/0 

Pipe . . ra/o/o  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  21/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/0/0  0/0/0 

TIN — Straits 93/10/0  94/0/0 

Australian 94/0/0  94/10/0 

English  Ingots. . 95/5/0  95/'°/° 

Banca 92^5/0  93/0/0 

Billiton  92/10/0  92/15/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ......  ton  22/0/0  22/5/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  30/10/0  0/0/c 

Do.  Ceylon 29/0/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos. . . . . . 34/0/0  34/10/0 

Rapesced,  English 

pale 27/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  25/10/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 25/0/0  0/0/0 

Oleine  23/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/17/6  0/18/6 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays.] 

ANDOVER.— For  artificial  stuno  paving  work  (170  yards)  and 
tar  paving  (1,000  yards)  for  the  Highway  Committee.  Mr.  Alfred 
Purkess,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Andover:— 


CAMBRIDGE.— For  two  villa  residences,  in  S.  Barnabas-road, 
for  Mr.  S.  B.  Wallis.  Mr.  James  Yarrow,  architect,  Cambridge  :— 

W.  Saint  ...  £'.4'3  o I Kcrridge  * Shaw, 

Coulson  * Lofts 1,410  o Cambridge* ,£1,26410 

Ripper  Bros 1,310  o | • Accepted. 


architect.  Cambridge 

Kerridge  & Shaw £200  17 

Coulson  & Lofts 


I T.  H.  Prime  & Sons, 

| Cambridge* £173 

Accepted. 


CARDIFF.— For 
Barry,  for  the  Barry  Unitec.  .. 
Seward  & Thomas,  architects,  Qi 
titics  by  the  architects  : — 

Jones  Bros £3. 130  o o [ 

Powell  & Mansfield  3,111  o o 
Stephens,  Bastow,  & 


W.  Richards £2,850  < 

Money  2,760  c 

W.  Bowers  2,710  1 

Small  2,640  1 

George  Rutter, 

Barry  (accepted) ..  2,577  1 


CARLOW  (Ireland). — For  the  execution  of  certain  buildings,  and 
alterations  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians  :— 

Janies  Mitchell,  Tullow.  co.  Carlow  £987  o o 

Thomas  Carberry,  Athy  (accepted) 90715  o 


CHRISTCHURCH  (Hants). — Accepted  for  the  extension  of 
outfall  sewer.  Southbourne,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Archibald  Smith,  Engineer  : — 

Win.  Swales,  Shoreham £420  o o 


CREWE.— For  sewering.  See.,  eleven  streets  for  the  Town 
Council.  Mr.  George  Eaton-Shore,  Borough  Surveyor,  Temple- 
chambers,  Exchange-street,  Crewe: — 

C.  Braddock £4.217  13  8 1 Fredk.  Lunt £3.199  14  6 

l-redk.  Barke  3,931  17  ro  Henry  Chesters. 

3,327  o o I Crewe  (accepted)  3,986  19  6 


S.  Hutton  ., 


Victoria  Stone  Pavings. 

"■^•Andover* £,05,5  , 

Free  Brothers  Joa  lu  , 


TTRIJ^lrPfiSF1£I-.D(Bucks).— ^ Accepted  for  alterations,  "Saracen's 
Head,  Beaconsfield.  for  Messrs.  Leadbcttcr  & Bird.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  architect,  29,  Cockspur-strcct,  London,  S.W.,  and  High 
Wycombe  ** 

G.  H.  Gibson,  High  Wycombe  £365  o o 


BRADFORD  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  six  houses 
Laistendge- ane  and  Sherbornc-road.  Mr.  A.  Sharp,  architect, 
' the  architect' —3'  Marlcel'street-  Bradford.  Yorks.  Quantities  by 
Mason  and  Bricklayer.  — R.  F.  Dawson.  7 

Great  Horton ' 

Toiner.—Wm.  Newell,  Bradford  .!... 

Plumber  and  Glaaier.— Richard  Ilill,  Mail- 

mngham  I g.o  « Q 

Plasterer  and  Concrete/-.—] . Throp.  Great  f ' 

Horton / 

Stater. — A.  Hill  Si  Son.  Manning'ham I 

Painter.—].  Arundel,  Manninghain J 


CREWE.— For  widening,  making,  forming.  Sic.,  of  West-street, 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  George  Eaton-Shore,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Temple-chambers,  Exchange-street,  Crewe  :— 

S-  Hutton.  <11.745  o 7 I Fredk.  Lunt  £1.089  3 o 

C.  Braddock  1,268  19  5 | Henry  Chesters, 

Fredk.  Barke 1,145  >5  9 I Crewe  (accepted)  889  10  0 

DROITWICIL— For  making-up  Miller,  Burrish,  and  Albert- 
streets,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  B.  Godfrey,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Droilwich.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

. Milter-street. 

A.  Cooper £25916  6 I Currall  & Lewis £198  9 o 

„■  Trent  ham  204  o o | Cruwys  & Hobrough  192  9 o 

Heatherley  Bros 255  o o I T.  Jones  & Son.  Droit- 

Jones*  Fitzmaunce  229  o o|  wich  (accepted)  ... . 17814  6 

Burrish-street. 

A.  Cooper £280  6 6 I Currall  & Lewis £214 

Heatherley  Bros 278  o o Cruwys  & Hobrough  207  15  8 

Jones  & Pitzmaurtce  247  o o T.  Jones  & Son.  Droit- 

G.  Trentham  320  o o|  wich  (accepted)  ....  19016  6 

Albert-street. 

A.  Cooper £166  2 10  I Currall  & Lewis £ur  1 

Heatherley  Bros 145  o o Cruwys  & Hobrough  109  9 6 

Jones  & Pltzmaurice  129  o o T.  Jones*  Son,  Droit- 
G.  Trentham  117  o o | wich  (accepted) 99  18 


J ARROW, —For  the  erection  of  large  school  buildings,  care- 
takers house,  See.,  Croft-terrace,  for  the  District  School  Board  of 
Hedworth,  Monkton,  and  Jarrow.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hanson,  architect, 
Jarrow  and  South  Shields.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Savage,  Grev- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  :— 

Goodwin  & Son £10,447  1 


W.  Weir 8,934  1 

. T.  Lumsdcn,  Jarrow*  8,869  1 
* Accepted. 


LEYTON.-For  the  erectioi 
road,  Leyton,  for  Mr.  J.  R 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 


of  four  shops  and  cottages.  Iligh- 
Roberts.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole, 
Edward  S.  Mansergh,  28,  Mount- 


Tlios.  Osborn  & Sons £1.472  I E.  Fuller  £ 

A.  Hennah  1,470  N Wayman 

Alfred  Reed  & Son 1,438  | E.' Good  (accepted)' 


LITTLEHAMPTON.— For  the  erection  of  town  offices,  for  the 
.ocal  Board.  Mr.  H.  Howard.  F.S.I.,  Town  Surveyor,  1.  Church- 


. Littlehampton,  Sussex 

Cook  & Son £1,612  14 

Bishop  & Co 1,389  a 

P.  Peters  1,375  0 

J.  Llnfield  & Son  ..  1,370  o 

A.  Burrell 1,349  0 


3 Snewin  Bros £1.282 

o Bicknell  & File  ....  1,250  < 
o | W.  Wallis,  Little. 

3 1 hampton*  1,247  1 

0 I • Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  wood-paving.  Crown-road,  for  the  Fulham 
Vestry.  Mr.  J.  P.  Norrington,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry 

J.  Mowlern & Co  £2,338  I G.  Wimpey  Ai.779 

Improved  Wood  Company  2,200  C.  Parry,  Broadway,  Wal- 

,02t  j ham  Green  (accepted)  . . 1,650 


Nowell  & Robson  ., 


LONDON.— For  sundry  decorating,  fitting  up  bath  and  lavatory, 
hot  water  apparatus  to  range,  sanitary  work.  See.,  at  14,  Beaulieu- 
villas,  Seven  Sisters-road,  N.  Mr.  Alfred  Richards,  architect, 
Tottenham :.. 

£'34  6 | Wilson £123  0 

J/ldis 130  o Stapleton.  Stoke  Ncwing- 

Stewart  125  o | ton  (accepted)  no  10 


DROITWICIL— For  limestone  for 
Burrish,  Albert,  and  other  streets.  Mi 
Surveyor:— 


s be  laid  ii 


Millci 


Val  de  Travers  Company 

North  of  England  Asphalte  Comp; 
Asphaltic  Limestone  Coi 


rfc,i 


* Accepted. 


DURHAM. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  ten  dwelling-houses,  off 
Alergate,  for  the  Durham  Eouitable  Co-operative  and  Industrial 
Society,  Limited.  Mr.  J.  Henry,  architect,  n,  North  Bailey, 
Durham : — 

Bricklayer.  Gee. — W.  Si  R.  Blackett,  Bishop 

Auckland £1.219  0 o 

Carpenter,  Gee.—].  Whaley,  Durham  773  o o 

Slater.- J.  Whaley.  Durham  o o 

Plasterer.— R.  Pearson,  Durham  196  o o 

Plumber  and  Gasjitter.  — N.  W.  Almond, 

Durham 102  15  < 

Glazier  and  Painter. — T.  H.  Dodd,  Durham  . . 55  7 < 


LONDON.— For  road-making  and  paving  works.  Souldem-road 
and  part  of  Cluswick-mall,  for  the  Hammersmith  Vestry.  Mr  11 
Mair,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall.  Broadway.  Hammersmith,  W.  :— 
Souldem-road. 

Indurated.  Croft.  J°ncs'  Annealed 

vt  - Concrete  Co. 

Nocweu&Robs'o,i::::::^  ° ° ::::^34t,_° 0 - ^i°  ° 

J34  S S3°_°  ° ™l°  ° 

Hudson 316  o o , _ _ 

Rowsell 3,2  o o ....  312  o o I!"  ,,2  o 0 

Geo.  Wimpey 309  00  ....  ....  J I_ 

Rogers  & Co.,  Notting 

c™* *93  ° o ....  300  o o ....  _ 

SerfT 279  00  — ....  _ 

Clliswici-mall. 

Rogers  & Co 165  o o ....  — . _ 

W.  Rowsell 163  o o 

Mowlern  157  o o 

G.  Wimpey 157  00  

Nowell  & Robson,  Ken- 
sington   155  o o*  — . . _ 

W.  Serif  ,49  o o ....  _ ””  _ 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  makin,. 

Crown. road,  Fulham,  for  the  Fulham  Vestry 

Streets  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Walham  Green.  S.W 

George  Wimpey  £uT' o™  ' 

Mowlern  & Co 162  o o 

Woodham.  Fry.  * Fry 


mUF'ir  re,1Juillii,'.,K  N2?-  a and  4.  Highgate-road.  N.W., 
for  Mr  \V . T.  Hall.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Pridmore.  architect,  2,  Broad- 
Streer  Buildings,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Stamp  : — 

" " ' " " £3.587 


McCormick  & Son.. 
Gould  & Brand  


Coulsell  Bros.  ... 
H.  Wall  & Co.  . 

G.  E.  Todd 

H.  King  & Co.  . 


g down  a cause- 


BRISTOL. — For  the  construction  of  a 


- Marling-road.  and 

aving  and  channelling  High-street,  St.  George,  for  the  St.  George 
rban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  T.  L.  Lewis,  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor,  I aroclnal  Olfices,  St.  George,  Bristol.  Quantities  by  the 


George  King  . 


Marling- 

£C"Cd. 


e & Son 


G.  T.  I . 

George  Jones,  St. 

Alfred  Webb  

F.  Martin 1 

William  Thomas.. 

Isaac  Britton  1 

Jno.  Williams,  St. 
George  


High-st. 
paving  and 

/ft 

..295  9 o . 
• 229  15  4 . 


Alternate 

Bath-road  Route 

12-in.  pipe  of  Sewer, 
sewer,  average 


BURNLEY.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  retaining  walls  at 
recreation  grounds,  and  supply  of  coping,  and  wrought  iron  railing, 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  1-.  S.  Button,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Burnley:—  1 

l"-"-  ~nd  Road  Forming  (Lal'our  only). 

'Coping. ° 9‘ 

Healey  Height  Recreation  Ground.—].  Atkin- 

' son,  Brierfield,  Burnley  0 0 oer  vd 

Rtcrtation  si«„  * P"  r“' 

lorth  Stone  and  Brick  Company,  Burnley  . 10  6 
Burnley  Hood  Recreation  Ground.— Smith 
Stanworth,  Burnley 9 0 

William  Walton,  Burnley f £385  8 10 

BURRATON  (Cornwall).— For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  chapel 
and  school,  Burraton.  St.  Stephens-by-Saltash  :— 

f.ullan  £1.225  o I Mutton,  Burraton*  ..  .£840  o 

uavey '.025  'o  | • Accepted  with  modifications. 


EARI.SHEATON  (Yorks) , 

•ay,  kerbing,  and  channelling,  Ossctt-lane,  for 
Local  Board.  Mr.  H.  Scott,  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  Earl- 
sheaton,  Yorks : — 

John  Audsley,  Walker-street,  Earlsheaton £273 


EDMONTON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“ Rose  and  Crown " Inn,  Church-street,  Edmonton,  for  Mrs. 
Marshall.  Mr.  John  E.  Finder,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bridge 
House,  South  Tottenham  :— 

A.  Monk,  Edmonton  £577  o o 


ERITH  (Kent). — For  additions  to  stores, 
committee  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-opcrati 
Cook,  architect,  iA,  Eleanor-road,  Woolwich.  Quantities  lay 
W.  Brooks,  63,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C.  :— 


venue-road,  for  the 
Society.  Mr  <). 


Martin  & Co 

E.  Proctor 

Chessum  & Sons 

Co-operative  Builder 
T.  Linfield  . . 


Multon  & Wallis  

S.  Walls  

Battley,  Son.  & Holness 
J.  O.  Richardson,  Peck- 

Linns  6k  Sons  (too  late) 
Stokes  & Co.  (too  late) 
‘ Accepted. 


£'.774  o 
'.TO  >3 
1 1,672  o 


ivrnP1?7-0N‘('IN‘TRFNT'  — .Accepted  for  the  construction  of 
rnn.  r I?ofs’  £c"  at, ,lle  electric-lighting  works,  Wetmore- 

road,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  F.  L.  Ramsdcn,  Engineer,  Gas- 
works, Burton-on-Trcm :—  6 ' 

Hill  & Smith,  Brierley  Hill  £820  19  5 


— Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
rv.„^r¥S  astrthV1?ctric-|l«h!,nS"'°''ks,  Wetmore-road,  for  the  Town 
Trent  — I"  Kamsden'  Engineer,  Gas-works,  Burton-upon- 

Henry  Slater,  Ashby  ,,,,,,,, £2,715  a o 


[Architect's  estimate,  £1,750  o o] 

GALWAY. — Accepted  for  the  construction  of  waterworks  at 
rran  Island,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Jas.  Perry,  C.E. 
County  Surveyor,  Galway  : — 

Ironwork  (pipes.  Gee.). 

J.  Blakeborough  & Sons,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire.  .£263  3 3 
Execution  0/  works. 

Edward  O'Flaherty,  Kilronan  Aran £379  to  o 


LONDON.— For  painting,  repaii 
Fever  Hospital,  Haverstock  Hill,  !_. 
Board.  Messrs.  Pennington  & Bridget! 


Paintersr  So- 
ciety, Limited.. 

Dewart  & Co 

H.  Davenal 

Taylor*  Son 


665  . 


Architect  ;— 


Stokes  & Co £660  1 

W.  F.  Eastwell  ....  631 

Smith  & Son  648 

M.  Batchelor  640  1 

G.  A.  * H.  Wall....  625  , 

Vigor  & Co 520  1 

W.  & E.  Mills,  West- 
combe  Park,  S.E.*  503  1 

•Accepted. 


D°N-— For  drainage  and  street  works,  Clairville-i 
the  Han  well  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  Barnes,  Surveyor  I 
Offices,  Han  well,  W. :— 

J.  Mowlern  & Co.  £329  o o I H.  Morecroft 

Vi?0- ^ Wimpey  & Co.  ..  279  r3  o | J.  Ball  

W . E.  Constable  & Co.  272  12  2 I \V.  Parker  . . 

M.  N.  Rhodes  254  12  10  | H.  Lee.  Southail"  * . 

* Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  Estimate,  £249  8 10] 


HEREFORD. — Accepted  for  alterations  and  r 
Court,  Hereford.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  architect, 
Beavan  & Hodges,  Hereford 


Hereford  :— 

Andrews  & Rudge  ..£45511 
Beavan  & Hodges  . . 380  1 


HUDDERSFIELD.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  vagrant 
wards,  sergeant's  house,  &c..  Nabcroft-lane,  Crosland  Moor. 
Messrs.  John  Kirk  Si  Sons,  architects,  Huddersfield.  Ouantitics  bv 
the  architects  :— 

Masons. — J.  Moorhouse  & Sons,  Meltham  £2,393  o o 

yoiners. — Hampshire  & Armitage,  Hudders- 
field   444  0 0 

Plasterer. — William  Wilkinson,  Slaithwaite  . ’. ..  67  o o 

Plumbers. — Milnes  & Garside.  Huddersfield  . . 335  o o 

Painter. — Richard  Heaton,  Paddock 3X  3 0 

Slaters. — Pickles  Bros.,  Huddersfield 236  16  o 

Concrete  Floors.— Abm.  Graham  * Sons,  Hud- 
dersfield   194  10  0 


LONDON.  -For  c 
tr  Grover.  Mr.  M. 

Rice  Si  Son 

Blunt 

Read  


•-£527  I Maxwell  Bros.*  

. . 444  Coleman  

••  435  Wills  

••  425  I • Accepted. 


LONDON.- 
Bridge-street,  Blackf 
Maxwell  Bro 


s,  for  the  New  Telephor 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  decorative  work  s 
Hary  Axe.  E.C.  : — 

Maxwell  Bros 


the  City  Arms,  St. 

....£•22  O O 


13  — “ *c. 


Mr.  William  Wimble,  architc..  . 

Charteris  £6,40: 

Killby  & Gayford  6,271 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  Bourdon-buildings,  Bourdon 
street,  for  the  St.  George's  Hanover-square  Workmen  s Dwelling' 
Association.  Mr.  R.  H.  Burden,  architect,  333,  Oxford-st  S 

Higgs*  Hill £1.734  I Byw - " 

Killby  & Gayford  - --  ' 


, | — j .......rs  * Sons 

• • jy/  | Gould  & Brand*  . . . 
* Accepted. 


■-£.,'2; 


-ONDON.— For  paving  portions  of  the  carriageways  and  foot 
"“/s  ul,  Austin  and  other  streets,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Matthew 
Bethnal-green.  Mr.  F.  W.  Barratt,  Surveyor,  Vestry-hall,  Church 
Bethnal-green,  E.  : — 

W.  Griffiths,  Kingsland  (accepted  at  schedule  of  prices). 

[Six  other  tenders.] 


cJ':I?>\!?0^'"-SorI.ad,diti°ns,n?.d  ,alterations  to  the  London  and 
South-Western  Bank,  Limited,  Sydenham  Branch.  Messrs.  Tollcv 
* Son,  architects,  66,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  :—  y 

Whitbread  £',495  I Marriage £r,36o 

'.45°  I Pullen  * Co , Sj 

1.387  I Carmichael ,,5gJ 


Black.... 
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1 ON  DON'.  — For  alterations  and  additions  at 
Upton  Park,  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Virgo.  Mr.  C.  T.  I 
Antrobus-road.  W.  : 

Shields £S3S 


> o I Fuller.  Balls  Pond*  . . £420  c 

> o E.  H.  Walker  4>S  < 

i o Stokes  & Co 403  c 

i o I Morgan  3s8  1 

Accepted. 


LUDLOW.— For  t 


Henry  Richards.  Surveyor:— 
Per  c.  yard. 


Trickett  Sc  Co 

Griffiths  

Kent-mad  Maintenance  Co.  ... 

A.  and  F.  Manuelle 

J.  Mowlem  & Co.  (accepted!.  . 

Ocher  Cr 

Trickett  & Co.  (Enderby) 

Kent-road  Co.  (Cherbourg  quai 
Mundy  (Belgian)  ... 

Trickett  & Co. 


Jago  .. 

Sommerville  ,, 

C.  Manuelle  (Quenast)  . . 


ROTHERHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  stores. 
Masborough.  for  the  Masborough  Equitable  Pioneer  Society 
Limited.  Mr.  H.  L.  Tacon,  architect,  n,  Westgate,  Rotherham 

John  Tradewcll £331  o o I Robert  Snell.  Mas- 

■"  Green 29S  8 o borough  (accepted). .£290  o o 

| Albert  L.  Ripley  378  o o 


ROTHERHAM.— Accepted  for  the  erectii 
mission  church,  Park-gate,  for  Rev.  E.  Wynne 
Tacon,  architect,  11,  Westgate,  Rotherham:— 
John  Tradewcll,  Rawmarsh 


••£55x  7 8 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  property 
Albion  Terrace,  South  Shields,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Shotton.  Mr.  Henry 
Grieves,  architect,  Albany  Chambers,  South  Shields : — 

W.  J.  Rob. 

Goodw'”  *• 


die  erection  of  new  business  premise 
t,  South  Shields,  for  Mr.  Thoms 
, architect.  Albany-chambers,  Soul 
s.  Boreham  & Morton  : — 

5 I R.  Summerbell  £3.700  o 

o R.  Allison 3,679  10 

3 W.  J.  Robertson 3,672  11 

o I T.  P.  Shaftoc 3,509  12 


STANSTED  (Essex).— Accepted  for  additions,  Stansted 
Essex,  for  Mr.  H.  A.  Blyth  :— 

J.  Barker  & Co.,  Kensington  £2,090  1 


WATH-ON-DEARNE  (Yorks).— For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan 
chapel,  school  buildings,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Wills,  architect,  Victoria 
Chambers,  Derby : — 

W.  & H.  Hallalt £1.428  I T.  Huntingdon  ..... . .. . ..£1.246 

J.  H.  Whitehead  1.41*  ! <>.  H.  Smith,  Mexboro  * . . 1.225 

• Accepted. 

WILLINGTON  QUAY.— For  the  erection  of  offices  for  the 
Tvne  Iron  Shipbuilding  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell, 


J.  C.  Broderick  

Atkins  

W.  Kenchington  (accepted)  . 


hall 


MOUNT  POTTIN’GER  (Ireland).— For  the  erecti. 
class-rooms,  for  the  Committee  of  the  Presby 
Roe.  architect.  4.  Balfour-terra 
l»y  Mr.  W.  S.  Hunter.  Warring 
£‘<>79 


1 of  It 


Church 

'illnofied,  Belfast 
reel.  Belfast  :— 

Lowry”  & Son £1.465  ° ‘ 

McCainmond  1.456  0 1 

Thompson 


Murdock 

Caldwell 1.623  « 

Keith 1.614  IS  - _ 

Collon  Bros 1.S30  o o Stewart  ...... '.413 

I1t2p.11  nek  Bro- 

Corry 

George  

PLYMOUTH.— Accepted  for  ventilating.  &c..  the  Science  and 
Art  and  Technical  Schools  for  the  Council  of  the  County  Borough  of 
Plymouth.  Mr.  J S.  Warren,  architect 

A.  Andrews,  Evelyn-place,  Plymouth  £102  is  ° 


levelling,  and  improv 
aad,  for  the  Town  Cc 
King-street,  Poole  :— 


POOLE.— For  widenini 
Hill-road  and  Sandbanks 
Elford,  Borough  Surveyoi 

Constitution  Hill-roaii. 

T.  C.  Rigler  £290  I c-  T.  Badden,  Ncwto 

Sandbanks- road. 

T.  C.  Rigler  £3>5  I G-  j'  Buddcn’  Nev 


ROTHERHAM.— For  the  enlargement  of  Kimberworth  Boan 
Schools,  for  the  Rotherham  School  Board  U.D.  Mr.  11.  L.  fa 

architect.  11.  Westgate,  Rotherham.  “ : 

Chadwick  & Co £41°  " ‘ ‘ 

Wm.  Thornton  & Son  ..  399 

Robert  Snell 396 


Quantities  by  the  architect  :• 

1 Clins.  Green,  Rotherham*£366 

A.  T.  Ripley 36° 

• Accepted. 


ROTHERHAM.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  houses,  St. 
Ann's-road.  Ro  herham,  for  Mr.  J.  Birch.  Mr.  H.  L.  Tacon,  archi- 
tect, Rotherham  :— 

W.  Bell,  Rotherham  £6o°  0 0 

ROTHERHAM.— Accepted  for  furnishing  and  decorating  board- 
room  offices,  master's  house.  &c..  at  Rotherham  Union  Workhouse. 
Mr  H L.  Tacon,  architect,  Rotherham  :— 

’ Messrs.  Johnson  & Appleyard,  Rotherham £677  o o 

ROTHERHAM.— For  alterations  to  shops  in  College-street, 
Rotherham,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Kenyon.  Mr.  H.  L.  lacon,  architect 

and  surveyor,  11.  Westgate.  Rothei' 

Chadwick  & Co £579  ° 


rpy 

J.  & W.  Lowry  . 

H.  Brown  & Co.. 
Thomas  Watson. 
Thomas  Lumsder 


Thomas.  Survey! 
•lowlcm  & Co 
>.  G.  Rutty.. , 

Lonergan  . . , 
llobman  4k  Co.  , 


^..--•t.  North  Shields:- 
..£1.562  o o I Win.  Thos.'Wei 
. i,c2x  19  11  | James  Storar  . 

. ..499  . 7 olT.&J.  White. 


r.  fown  Hal!.  Woolwich  ■ 


Woodham  & Fry t 

[.  Brightmore  

H.  Bontham,  Plumstead* 
* Accepted. 


Che  38uilt>cr  Catbe&ral  Series 


Canterbury  Jan.  3 
. Lichfield  Feb.  7 
•3.  St.  Albmn's  Mar.  7 
•4.  Peterboro'  Aprils, 

13.  St.  Paul's  Jan.  3 

14.  Hereford  Feb.  6 

15.  Chichester  Mar.  1 

16.  Ely  | Apt 


1891. 

•5.  Wells  May  2 I 

6.  Exeter  June  6 

7.  Salisbury  July  4 

8.  Bristol  Alls'.  1 | 

1892. 

| 17.  Llandaff  May  7 I : 

18.  Oxford  June  4 I : 

19.  Southwell  July  2 

20.  Worcester  A- - ' 


12.  Gloucester  Dec.  5 

33.  Winchester  Oct.  1 
24.  Truro  Nov.  5 


25.  St.  David’s Dec.  3 

1893. 

•26.  York  Jan.  7 I 28.  Chester  Mar.  4 
27.  Ripon  Feb.  4 \ 29.  Manchester  Apri 
•Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  each,  except  Nos.  1, 2,  3. 
4.  5.  and  36,  which  arc  out  of  print ; but  reprints  of  the  VIEW,  PLAN. 
AND  DESCRIPTION  of  CANTERBURY,  LICHFIELD,  ST. 
ALBAN'S.  PETERBOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  be  had.  price 
EIGHTPEN'CE  each,  and  of  YORK,  price  ONE  SHILLING  and 
FOURPENCE.  Postage  and  packing  extra :— Single  sets,  2d.  or 
the  six  sets  together,  6d.  

THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

A Reprinted  from  "THE  BUILDER,"  January  28,  1888  (15  in. 
by  riji  in.),  on  stout  paper,  unfolded,  for  framing,  6d.  j by  post,  8d. 

PORTFOLIOS, 

■*-  for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  3s. 
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The  Catalogue  of  the  Spitzer  Collection. 

know  not  whether 
those  of  our 
readers  who  are 
not  professedly 
collectors  on  a 
large  and  sump- 
tuous scale — few 
architects  enjoy 
the  requisite 
wealth  for  the 
pursuit,  however  congenial  it  might  be  to 
them  otherwise — have  fully  realised  what  an 
extraordinary  and  almost  unheard-of  sale  of 
objets  d'art  is  that  which  is  to  be  prosecuted 
at  No.  33,  Rue  de  Villejust,  Paris,  during  the 
period  between  April  17  and  June  16  of  this 
year.  The  sale  is  a phenomenal  one,  and 
the  catalogue  is  no  less  phenomenal.  It 
consists  of  two  large  and  handsome  folio 
volumes  of  letterpress,  containing  a short 
description,  date  and  other  information 
appended  to  the  number  of  every  article 
in  the  sale,  and  a still  larger  folio  of  plates 
of  photographs  of  many  hundreds  of  the 
objects  in  the  collection.  The  sumptuous 
character  of  the  catalogue,  which  in  itself  is, 
along  with  the  illustrations,  a record  worth 
preservation  in  a library,  is  however  only  in 
keeping  with  the  abnormal  value  of  the 
collection,  which  in  the  present  days  of 
aesthetic  indulgence,  must  probably  be 
reckoned  in  millions  rather  than  thousands. 

To  many  of  that  large  majority  of  man- 
kind who  are  not  rich  enough  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  traffic  in  rare  and 
valuable  works  of  art  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1889  gave  the  first  hint  as  to  the  extra- 
ordinary chaiacter  of  the  Spitzer  collection, 
when  they  found  nearly  all  the  most  valuable 
Mediaeval  work  in  the  Trocad6ro  Exhibition 
labelled  “ Collection  Spitzer.”  The  author 
or  maker  of  this  collection  appears  himself 
to  have  had  a phenomenal  career.  He 
inherited  no  wealth.  He  was  born  at 
Vienna  in  1815,  with  his  own  way  to  make 
in  the  world,  but  apparently  with  an  inherent 
perception  in  regard  to  the  merits  and  the 
commercial  value  of  examples  of  ancient 


industrial  art,  especially  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  work.  He  appears  to  have 
combined  assthetic  perception  with  business 
capacity  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  able  to 
make  his  traffic  in  works  of  art  itself  the 
means  of  building  up  the  fortune  which 
enabled  him  ultimately  to  leave  the  greatest 
collection  of  the  century.  He  com- 
mensed  life  by  touring  through  Germany, 
England,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  trade  of  a curio  dealer,  making 
money  and  perfecting  his  information  at  the 
same  time.  In  1852,  at  the  age  of  37,  he 
settled  in  Paris,  at  an  epoch  peculiarly 
favourable  for  his  ambition.  Paris  was  then 
the  central  depot  of  Europe  for  the  curious 
in  works  of  art,  and  the  modern  world 
was  just  then  awaking  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  other  classes  of  artistic  objects 
worth  attention  besides  pictures  and  sculp- 
ture. In  short,  like  Stephenson  in  the 
business  of  railway-making  and  Scott 
in  that  of  church  building  and  church 
restoration,  Spitzer  had  the  good  fortune 
to  come  in  at  the  right  moment  to 
make  the  best  of  a new  taste,  and  make  his 
fortune  out  of  it.  But  he  aspired  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  leading  dealer  in  works 
of  art ; he  had  the  ambition  to  organise  by 
his  own  single  effort  a complete  museum  of 
industrial  art  of  the  Mediaeval  and  Renais- 
sance schools.  He  appears  to  have  pursued 
this  object  with  an  inflexible  perseverance, 
purchasing  and  putting  aside  from  the 
collections  which  passed  through  his  hands 
the  finest  examples  of  each  class  of  work, 
until  he  had  slowly  amassed  the  collection  of 
chef  d'ceuvres  which  is  now  unhappily  to  be 
dispersed  again  by  public  sale  only  two  or 
three  years  after  its  completion.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  both  Balzac  and  Spitzer 
were  mutual  losers  by  the  great  collector 
having  lived  too  late  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  great  novelist.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  Spitzer  and  his  collection  would 
have  been  immortalised  in  literature  under 
some  transparent  pseudonym,  and  Balzac 
would  have  had  a suggestion  for  an  etude 
after  his  own  heart. 

The  first  section  of  the  illustrations  to  the 


catalogue  gives  a small  number  of  peculiarly 
interesting  Greek  terra-cotta  groups.  These 
are  mostly  not  single  figures,  like  the  well- 
known  Tanagra  examples,  but  sculptural 
groups  on  a small  scale,  some  of  them  very 
remarkable  both  as  compositions  and  for 
their  force  of  dramatic  expression.  It  is  un- 
iortunate  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  cata- 
logue as  to  their  place  of  discovery,  of  which, 
however,  their  collector  could  perhaps  have 
given  no  reliable  information  had  he  been 
living.  Students  of  Greek  art,  however,  will 
find  them  of  no  little  interest. 

Among  a small  collection  of  various  objects 
in  bronze  which  follow,  is  a remarkable 
bronze  vessel  of  Roman  work  found  at 
Palestrina,  a circular  vessel  standing  on 
three  claws,  and  engraved  with  figures  and 
quasi-Greek  ornament  in  incised  work,  with 
a lid  of  which  the  handle  is  formed  (in  true 
Roman  taste)  by  a nude  figure  bent  back- 
wards, and  attached  to  the  lid  by  the  feet  and 
hands.  The  collection  of  ivories  which  forms 
the  next  group  is  a truly  remarkable  one  in 
its  illustrations  of  Byzantine  and  early  Gothic 
work  of  this  class.  Coffers,  triptyches  and 
diptyches  with  figure  subjects  in  relief, 
carved  horns,  and  single  figures,  are  among 
this  part  of  the  collection.  One  remarkably 
rich  coffer,  showing  figures  in  low  relief  in 
panels  divided  by  bands  of  ornament,  which 
has  a very  Byzantine  appearance,  is  stated 
to  be  Italian  work  of  the  tenth  century 
and  in  that  sense  has  considerable  interest 
as  showing  the  surviving  influence  of  Byzan- 
tine feeling  in  Italy  at  that  date.  The  ivories 
include  also  some  fine  examples  of  French 
and  Italian  work  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

The  section  of  “ Orfevrerie  Rdigieuse  ” 
includes  nearly  two  hundred  pieces  of  great 
interest  and  value.  Prominent  among  these 
is  a magnificent  reliquary  and  monstrance 
combined,  about  4 ft.  high,  described  as 
“ Hispano-Flamand  ” work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  probably  Flemish  work  under 
Spanish  influence.  A tabernacle  of  Venetian 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century  offers  an  in- 
teresting comparison  with  this,  as  an  object 
of  somewhat  the  same  nature  designed  in 
Renaissance  form  ; it  has  more  refinement 
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of  detail  and  taste,  but  certainly  far  less 
power  and  richness  of  effect.  An  object 
with  the  foot  and  stem  designed  in  the 
usual  Gothic  form  for  large  chalices  finishes 
above  as  a dish  (set  at  an  oblique 
angle)  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist 
powerfully  modelled  in  high  relief,  copper 
silvered  and  gilt;  German  work  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Processional  crosses, 
coffers,  and  monstrances  are  numerous. 
Among  the  coffers  is  a remarkably  interest- 
ing piece  of  Limoges  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A processional  cross  of  Spanish 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  about  7 ft.  in 
total  height,  is  a splendid  work,  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  the  extremities  of  the 
cross,  in  large  plaques  of  blue  enamel,  on 
which  rich  leafage  is  fixed,  cut  out  in 
engraved  metal. 

Tapestries  are  not  very  numerous,  but  in- 
clude some  very  fine  examples.  Among 
these  is  the  collection  of  eight  mostly  small 
but  very  elaborately-designed  tapestries, 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  miraculous 
image  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sablon,  made  in 
1518  at  Brussells,  by  order  of  Francois  de 
Taxis,  "Maitre  des  Postes  de  l'Empire.” 
They  are  specially  remarkable  for  the  minute 
and  elaborate  character  of  their  architectural 
backgrounds.  An  Italian  tapestry  of  the 
Annunciation  (fifteenth  century)  and  a 
German  one  of  the  Repose  in  Egypt  (same 
period)  are  also  very  fine  pieces  of  tapestry 
design. 

The  collection  of  Limoges  enamels  in- 
cludes nearly  200  examples,  prominent 
among  which  is  a splendid  work  of  Leonard 
Limosin,  with  a copy  of  Raphael's  Neptune 
(“  Quos  ego  ”)  in  the  large  centre  panel,  and 
mythological  subjects  connected  with  the 
TEneid  on  smaller  panels  surrounding  it. 
An  oval  plaque  by  Pierre  Reymond  (1 563), 
Abraham  refusing  the  presents  of  the  King  of 
Sodom,  with  a very  fine  border  of  grotesques, 
is  another  remarkable  piece. 

Palissy  ware,  of  which  there  is  a repre- 
sentative collection,  hardly  holds  its  old 
place  nowin  artistic  estimation,  though  it  is 
still  valuable  from  a collector's  point  of  view. 
Some  of  the  pieces  here  show  Palissy  at 
his  best,  especially  some  few  in  which  the 
design  consists  of  decorative  patterns  only, 
and  which  are  very  effective  owing  to  the 
richness  of  surface  obtained  in  this  class  of 
ware.  But  in  general  Palissy  was  too  much 
occupied  with  mere  clever  imitations  of 
nature,  and  in  a general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  where  his  imitation  is  most  successful, 
in  a realistic  sense,  his  design  is  worst,  in 
fact  can  often  hardly  be  called  design  at  all. 

Furniture  comes  next  in  the  collection  ; 
but  though  there  are  a good  many  fine  and 
varied  examples,  there  is  nothing  superior, 
perhaps  nothing  equal,  to  the  best  work  to  be 
found  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  collection  of  stamped  leather  contains 
some  very  fine  work,  as  also  the  collection  of 
metal  work  and  keys,  but  nothing  better  than 
what  we  may  see  in  well-known  collections. 
The  collection  of  “ Dinanderie,”  i.e.,  metal 
ware  in  the  shape  of  more  or  less  grotesque 
cups  and  vessels,  for  which  Dinant  was 
famous  in  the  early  Mediasval  period,* 
furnishes  illustrations  of  a kind  of  work 
which,  ugly  as  it  mostly  is,  has  a historical 
interest. 

Of  Oriental  faience  the  collection  is  but 
small,  but  there  is  a splendid  show  of  Italian 
Renaissance  faience,  a class  of  work  to 
which  Spitzer  attached  great  value.  The  re- 
markable point  about  Italian  Renaissance 
design  of  this  class  is  that  it  seems  to  com- 
bine a great  deal  of  Oriental  richness  in 
general  design  and  effect,  with  the  refine- 
ment of  detail  and  the  good  drawing  of  the 
figure  which  were  characteristic  of  the  art  of 
the'  Renaissance.  This  combination  of  rich- 
ness with  elegance  is  finely  exemplified  in  the 
three  plates  by  Orazia  Fontana,  numbered 


* Taylor  alludes  to  this  in  “ Philip  van  Artevelde," 
where  the  spy  who  comes  to  Ypres  in  the  interests  of  the 
French  Court  is  advised  to  say  he  is  a trader  in  this  ware : — 
" Say  you  come  Irom  Dinand  ; 

From  Dinand,  say,  to  sell  Dinandery, 

Pots,  pitchers,  mugs  and  beakers,  and  the  like.” 


1089  to  1091  in  catalogue.  In  these  the 
general  lines  of  the  design  show  a freedom 
from  the  influence  of  conventional  symmetry  j 
which  is  not  frequently  found  in  Renaissance 
work,  while  the  details  and  pictorial  subjects 
have  the  full  Renaissance  refinement  and 
finish.  A plate  representing  the  death  of  Czesar, 
and  attributed  to  Nicolo  d’Urbino  (number 
1073  in  the  catalogue)  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  spirit  of  the  figures  and  composition, 
but  for  the  curiously  bold  way  in  which  the 
lines  of  the  pilasters  and  piers  of  the  archi- 
tectural background  are  drawn  straight  up  on 
to  the  rim  of  the  plate,  ignoring  thebreak  in  the 
ground  between  the  rim  and  the  centre.  The 
effect  is  not  good,  it  is  only  interesting  as 
showing  the  purely  pictorial  spirit  in  which 
the  artist  treated  his  work,  regarding  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  merely  as  so  much  space  to 
draw  on,  and  entirely  ignoring  the  functional 
distinction  between  the  central  space  and 
the  raised  rim.  A similar  treatment  often 
occurs  and  is  shown  in  other  examples  in 
this  collection,  but  it  is  more  noticeable 
where  the  background  is  formed  of  archi- 
tecture which  necessarily  suffers  distortion 
of  its  lines  by  such  a treatment.  A contrary 
method  is  shown  in  a curious  plate  attributed 
to  the  same  artist,  in  which  the  pictorial  sub- 
ject is  entirely  confined  to  the  rim  (an  un- 
usually wide  one),  and  the  centre  left  plain, 
except  for  a coat-of-arms. 

The  collection  of  marbles  includes  a 
superb  monument  attributed  to  Antonio 
Lombardi,  containing  three  large  alto-relief 
panels,  and  a number  of  smaller  subjects  and 
ornaments  in  bas-relief,  of  the  highest  class 
of  Renaissance  work  in  regard  to  design  and 
execution. 

The  remaining  departments  of  the  Spitzer 
collection  include  medals  and  coins,  bronzes, 
and  earthenwares,  after  which  we  come  to 
“ Orfevrerie  Civile,”  which  contains  a 
number  of  exquisite  examples  of  Re- 
naissance silversmith’s  work,  some  of 
them  of  very  unusual  fancy  in  design 
and  idea.  Next  comes  jewellery,  stained 
glass  (not  a large  collection,  but  con- 
taining some  very  valuable  examples), 
glass  (a  very  good  collection),  carvings  in 
boxwood,  cutlery,  wax  modelling,  work  in 
precious  stones,  clocks,  watches,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  embroidery  and 
textiles.  This  last  department  contains  some 
splendid  work,  in  particular  an  altar  frontal 
(No.  3,085)  of  Italian  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  another  (No.  3,083)  of  Spanish 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; this  latter  is 
a splendid  bit  of  decorative  design. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  such  a phe- 
nomenal collection  asthis,  the  work  of  so  many 
years,  being  all  dispersed  again.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  the  French  Government, 
with  its  well-known  interest  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  art,  might  have  made  an  effort  to 
secure  the  collection,  as  it  stands,  for 
the  nation,  as  French  statesman  are  not 
haunted  by  that  demon  of  economy 
which  interferes  whenever  any  large 
expenditure  on  art  is  suggested  in  our 
own  Parliament.  The  cost  would  be 
great,  but  what  one  man  could  manage  to 
collect  out  of  his  private  resources  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  State  could  manage  to 
purchase.  We  hope,  at  all  events,  that  the 
various  departments  of  the  great  collection 
may  as  far  as  possible  be  purchased  en  bloc , 
so  as  not  to  lose  their  collective  value,  and 
so  as  to  be  available  for  public  inspection 
and  study  afterwards,  either  in  France  or  in 
some  other  country. 

\ ■»-  < 

School  of  Carving,  Abergavenny.— We  have 
received  the  prospectus  of  a new  school  of  wood 
carving  which  has  been  opened  at  Abergavenny, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Spencer, 
architect  of  that  town,  Mr.  J.  E.  Powell  being  the 
practical  instructor  in  carving.  The  school  has  been 
opened  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  art  of 
wood  and  stone  carving  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Abergavenny.  The  school  is  prepared  to 
execute  orders  for  carved  work  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  students,  who  will  receive  a commission  on  any 
of  their  work  that  is  sold.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  experiment  will  prove  a success. 


RAILWAY  RATES. 


JHIS  question  has  frequently  been 
attacked,  with  more  or  less*] 
success,  by  each  of  the  great; 
political  parties;  but  the  result,  1; 


so  far,  only  goes  to  confirm  Professor  Jeans’  1 
opinion  that  it  is  a difficulty  which  willij 
always  be  present  with  us.  The  fact  that; 
several  hours  were  recently  devoted  to  a 
discussion  on  the  present  aspect  of  thei 
question,  in  a session  crowded  with  other: 
business  of,  perhaps,  more  political  interest, ;i 
if  of  less  practical  importance,  affords li 
sufficient  proof  of  the  estimate  in  which  it  is; 
just  now  held  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  present  difficulty  has  undoubtedly!- 
arisen  from  mistaken  action  on  the  part  oftl 
the  companies.  This  was  partially  admitted' 
by  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  (who  is  on  the  Board; 
of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway)  in  thei 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  3rd  inst. ; thei 
mistake  consisting,  in  his  opinion,  in  neglect-J 
ing  to  publish,  sooner  than  they  did,  a notice:) 
of  their  intention  not  to  retain  the  maximumn 
rates.  That  much  of  the  alarm  and  annoyance: 
occasioned  by  the  sweeping  nature  of  thei 
changes  made  last  January  might  have  beeni 
avoided,  is  undeniable.  There  was  absolutely]! 
no  hint  whatever  that  the  revised  ratesij 
then  announced  were  of  a temporary  nature.  ) 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public  are  inclined! 
to  think  that  no  notification  of  an  intention] 
to  abandon  or  modify  them  would  have: 
been  forthcoming  at  all,  but  for  the  per-] 
sistence  and  strength  of  the  pressure  which: 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  com-i 
panies.  By  reverting  to  the  old  conditional 
in  such  a vast  number  of  cases,  they  haven 
themselves  proved  most  conclusively  that! 
those  conditions  had  been  needlessly  dis-i 
turbed.  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  thei 
work  of  revision  was  really  carried  out  all 
such  high  pressure  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  companies  to  foresee,  or  to  stay  to; 
consider,  its  effect  upon  the  trade  of  thei 
country.  , 

The  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  London  and 
North-Western,  in  the  course  of  a lucid 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work, 
of  revision  was  carried  out,  argues  that  thei 
temporary  abolition  of  the  exceptional  rates] 
which  have  gradually  come  into  existence; 
accounts  for  most  of  the  extraordinary 
advances  to  which  attention  has  been  called  fl 
and  states  that  these  special  rates  are  being; 
reinstated  wherever  it  becomes  evident  that 
they  are  necessary.  We  cannot  see  but  that 
it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  to  have 
let  them  alone  till  it  became  evident  that  they 
were  not  necessary.  Mr.  Cawkwell,  in  hie 
explanatory  letter,  gives  a rather  new  render-; 
ing  of  the  principle  upon  which  some  rates 
are  fixed.  Instead  of  "what  the  traffic 
will  bear,”  it  is  represented  as  being  deter- 
mined rather  by  " what  diminution  of  revenue 
can  the  company  bear.”  The  class  rates  once 
fixed,  exceptional  rates  are  continually  being; 
arranged  "for  facilitating  and  encouraging] 
traffic,”  such  special  rates  being  a reduction 
on  the  ordinary  class  rates  applicable,  the 
extent  of  the  reduction  depending  upon  how 
much  of  the  normal  rate  the  company  can; 
afford  to  forego. 

This  letter  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
strong  remonstrance  from  Sir  Courtenay 
Boyle,  complaining  generally  of  the  additional 
burdens  which  were  being  imposed  upon  so 
many  industries,  with  particular  reference  to 
certain  questions  affecting  general  conditions.! 
Attention  was  called,  for  instance,  to  the 
omission  to  state  the  rebates  allowed  fori 
services  not  performed  by  the  companies; 
the  unreasonable  nature  of  the  agreement  to 
be  signed  by  traders  wishing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  Owners’  Risk  rates  ; and  the  impost 
sibility  of  ascertaining  from  the  rate-books 
whether  station  terminals  are  or  are  not 
included  in  a rate.  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle; 
also  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  no  instance 
had  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  which  there  has  been  any 
material  reduction  of  rate  in  consequence  ot 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  ; and  concluded! 
by  earnestly  pressing  upon  the  companies 
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the  importance  of  making,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, such  concessions  as  would  satisfy  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  trading  com- 
munity. The  Railway  Association  at  once 
gave  a guarded  promise  of  compliance,  it  being 
referred  to  each  company  to  make  such 
public  announcement  as  it  might  think 
desirable.  This  seems  to  indicate  a split  in 
the  cabinet,  a division  of  opinion  evidently 
existing  between  the  members  of  the  Rail- 
way Association  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  prepared  to  give  way.  Indeed,  it  is 
understood  that  some  of  the  managers  were 
not  unwilling  to  guarantee  that  no  advances 
should  exceed  5 per  cent,  upon  the  old  rates — 
a startling  contrast  to  the  figures  submitted 
by  Sir  A.  Rollit  and  Sir  J.  Whitehead  during 
the  debate  alluded  to — while  others  objected 
to  this  course.  Several  of  the  leading 
companies  have  issued  instructions  to  their 
station  agents  to  accept  payment  of  all 
accounts  on  the  basis  of  a maximum  advance 
of  5 per  cent,  upon  the  old  rates,  and  to  re- 
instate all  last  year’s  special  rates  for  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  added  that  this  course  will 
entail  considerable  loss,  and  the  right  is 
reserved  of  “ moderately  increasing  certain 
rates  when  trade  and  agriculture  revive.” 
As  to  the  reductions,  returns  have  been  pro- 
mised giving  thousands  of  instances  ; and 
these  will  be  awaited  with  considerable 
interest,  as  it  is  a subject  upon  which  many 
people  have  been  sorely  puzzled.  Will  the 
explanation  be  found  in  the  coal  rates?  We 
have  been  credibly  informed  that  large  manu- 
facturers, who  have  had  advances  in  both 
inward  and  outward  rates  for  every  de- 
scription of  traffic  conveyed  for  them,  have 
turned  to  their  coal  accounts  confidently 
expecting  to  find  some  compensation 
there,  but  only  to  be  disappointed.  The 
whole  of  their  traffic  passes  over  the 
lines  of  the  great  coal-carrying  companies, 
and  it  has  always  been  understood  that  the 
“loss  of  revenue”  so  frequently  referred  to 
by  the  companies  was  largely  through 
reductions  in  the  coal  rates.  In  the  cases 
alluded  to,  however,  so  far  from  the  trader 
being  favoured  by  the  new  rates,  there  has 
not  been  a single  case  of  reduction,  while 
some  rates  have  even  been  raised. 

It  now  appears  probable  that  the  whole 
question  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
Government  inquiry,  when,  of  course,  these 
points  will  be  made  somewhat  clearer  than 
they  are  at  present  ; but  the  widespread 
nature  of  the  dissatisfaction  is  evident  from 
the  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the 
House : — “ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  revised  railway  rates,  charges, 
and  conditions  of  traffic  are  most  prejudicial 
to  the  industries  and  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  and  this 
House  urges  upon  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  promptly  and  effectively  with 
the  subject.”  The  resolution,  as  originally 
drafted,  was  of  a still  more  drastic  character, 
a proposal  being  made  for  the  establishment 
“ in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
otherwise,  of  a cheap,  simple,  and  expe- 
ditious mode  of  determining,  in  case  of 
dispute  what  are  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able rates,  charged, ' and  conditions.”  It 
is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Mundella  con- 
trived to  get  the  latter  part  of  the  motion 
dropped.  The  Board  of  Trade  can  appre- 
ciate, far  better  than  anyone  else,  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  task  it  was  proposed  to  assign 
to  them,  having  had  so  much  experience  in 
their  mediatorial  capacity.  The  Board  can  at 
present,  do  no  more  than  protest  against  any 
evident  injustice,  so  long  as  the  rates  charged 
are  within  the  statutory  maxima,  and  do  not 
infringe  the  law  of  undue  preference.  The 
historic  inquiries  ultimately  fixed  a line 
beyond  which  the  companies  could  not  go, 
but  within  which — subject  to  the  limitation 
just  referred  to — they  are,  at  present,  masters 
of  the  situation.  A law  peer  has  declared 
that  he  would  never  permit  the  right  of  a 
company  to  charge  a rate  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  to  be  called  in  question.  Further, 
Mr.  Acworth  says,  in  the  New  Review  for 
February,  that  even  now  that  the  maxima 
are  fixed  more  clearly  than  they  have  ever 


been  before,  it  will  often  need  the  united 
efforts  of  a railway  lawyer  and  a traffic 
expert  to  unravel  the  statutory  maxima 
in  the  case  of  through  traffics.  His 
opinion  is  that  if  the  responsibility  for 
actual  rate-making  is  transferred  from  rail- 
way experts  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  policy 
can  only  end  in  “well-earned  failure.” 
Without  suggesting  that  Mr.  Mundella  or 
the  officials  of  the  Board  share  this  view,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  weeks  has  caused  them  to  hesitate  some- 
what. It  would,  however,  be  a much  easier 
and  less  complicated  matter  to  decide  whether 
a charge  was  reasonable  or  not,  than  to 
decide  upon  its  legality  ; and  if  the  present 
agitation  should  result  in  rates  being  tested 
from  the  more  simple  standpoint,  the 
companies  will  certainly  only  have  them- 
selves to  thank  for  the  change. 

Of  course,  the  Railway  Commission  is 
always  available  in  case  of  dispute,  and 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners 
are  binding.  But  it  has  always  been  urged — 
and  the  argument  was  repeated  during  the 
recent  discussion — that  this  tribunal  is  far 
too  costly.  The  small  extent  to  which  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission  is  utilised 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  1892  the  Commissioners  only  sat 
in  Court  twenty-two  days.  This  is  exclusive 
of  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
judgments  and  so  on,  but  it  is  a very  small 
record  indeed  fora  Court  from  which  so  much 
was  hoped.  Certainly,  Mr.  Mundella’s 
“conciliation  clause”  may  have  profitably 
diverted  some  cases  from  the  Commission, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  result  of  the 
present  agitation  will  be  some  alteration 
tending  to  make  this  Court  more  accessible, 
and  thus  more  effective. 

Therailway  managers  have  tardily  awakened 
to  tne  fact  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Acworth’s 
prophecy,  the  Government  would  be  pressed 
to  take  more  extended  powers  in  dealing 
with  this  question  if  necessary.  “ Agree 
with  thine  adversary  quickly  ” has  been  the 
advice  tendered  to  the  companies,  with  the 
alternative  alluded  to  in  the  event  of  non- 
compliance  ; and  they  now  appear  to  have 
come  to  the  determination  to  act  upon  this 
advice.  There  are  other  causes,  in  addition 
to  the  firm  attitude  of  Parliament,  and 
the  threatened  blocking  of  their  Bills,  which 
may  have  conduced  to  the  more  enlightened 
policy  which  they  have  now  decided  upon. 
In  many  districts  their  traffic  is  falling  off, 
both  land  and  water  carriage  taking  the 
place  of  the  railway.  Canal  and  coasting 
competition  has  been  utilised  where 
available,  while  in  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock, 
and  many  other  places  in  Scotland 
a considerable  amount  of  traffic  has  been 
diverted  to  the  turnpike  roads.  The  only 
security  for  the  future — in  the  absence  of 
any  further  legislation — lies  in  the  prob- 
ability that  the  storm  which  the  companies 
are  now  encountering  will  deter  them  from 
raising  another  by  repeating  this  experi- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  promised 
reversion  to  something  approximating  to  the 
old  rates  will  be  adhered  to  in  good  faith, 
and  that  this  troublesome  question  will  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  without  further  dis- 
turbance to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

\ t 


to  be  learnt  from  such  a failure  are  the  same 
whether  men  are  killed  by  it  or  not.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  chimney  fell ; and  such 
an  occurrence  is  attributable  to  some 
cause.  An  inquiry  might  have  elicited 
this  cause,  and  might,  therefore,  have  been 
the  means  of  preventing  similar  accidents 
in  the  future.  One  circumstance  is 
common  to  these  two  failures,  and  to 
many  others,  such  as  the  Cleckheaton 
disaster  last  year,  viz.,  the  chimneys  were 
known  to  be  unsound,  and  were,  indeed, 
being  repaired  at  the  time  of  their  collapse. 
We  may  fairly  infer  that  the  repair  of  the 
chimneys  had  been  deferred  until  it  was  too 
late-  j The  old  adage,  “ A stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,”  is  true  of  buildings  as  of  garments,  and 
the  owners  of  mills  ought  to  know  that  the 
neglect  of  repairs  is  economically  wrong, 
besides  being  in  many  instances  morally 
wrong  too. 


THE  fourth  oi  the  Carpenters'  Hall  series 
of  lectures  was  delivered  on  Wednes- 
day evening  by  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch  upon  the 
subject  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  England. 
The  lecturer,  in  opening  his  subject,  neces- 
sarily touched  upon  one  or  two  points  that 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  previous  lecture 
on  Italian  Renaissance,  and  then  confined 
himself  to  the  English  development  of  the 
universal  movement  of  the  times.  The  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  Renaissance  in  Art  were  mentioned 
in  turn.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  story 
of  the  English  Renaissance  was  more  par- 
ticularly a story  of  domestic  buildings  of  a 
sumptuous  character,  and  not  of  church 
building,  though  many  instances  of  church 
decoration  are  attributable  to  the  period 
between  1560  and  1620  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  in  the  style  were  erected,  and 
these  houses  owed  their  origin  in  a great 
number  of  cases  to  the  wealth  that  accrued 
to  the  nobles  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  The  lecture  was  admirably  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  and  the  first  examples 
shown  were  Tresham’s  triangular  house  and 
the  Lyveden  new  buildings  in  Northampton- 
shire, the  curious  symbolism  employed  in 
this  design  receiving  special  attention. 
The  well  - known  examples  of  Longleat, 
Kirby  Hall,  Castle  Ashby,  Aston  Hall, 
near  Birmingham,  Blickling  Hall,  and 
Fountains  Hall  were  in  turn  illustrated  and 
described.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  lecture  was  the  description  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  fortified 
house,  which,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  had  been  so 
necessary,  into  the  Elizabethan  mansion, 
with  its  wealth  of  windows  in  the  external 
walls,  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  earlier 
building,  with  its  rooms  lighted  from  a 
central  courtyard.  In  describing  and  illus- 
trating the  interiors,  for  the  richness  of 
which  the  Renaissance  period  is  specially 
noticeable,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  with  its 
hall,  screen,  and  minstrels’  gallery,  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  Hatfield,  Knole,  and  Wraxall 
were  specially  mentioned.  Mr.  Gotchs 
lecture  was  an  interesting  conception  of  an 
interesting  period.  It  was  slightly  marred 
at  times  by  an  undue  straining  after  the 
facetious  remark. 


NOTES. 

PPARENTLY  no  inquiries  worth 
the  name  are  to  be  made  re- 
specting the  failure  of  the  two 
mill-chimneys,  mentioned  in  our 
Notes  last  week.  The  one  at  St.  Helen’s, 
which  was  300  ft.  high,  with  a diame- 
ter of  about  24  ft.  at  the  base  and  12  ft. 
at  the  top,  was  erected  in  1850-1,  and  had, 
therefore,  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Like  the  one  at  Widnes,  it 
was  known  to  be  out  of  repair ; the  very 
day  before  it  fell,  it  had  been  streng- 
thened (?)  with  an  iron  band.  Fortunately, 
the  failure  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  no  lives  were  lost.  And,  presumably, 
because  no  lives  were  lost,  there  is  to  be  no 
inquiry.  This  is  a mistake,  for  the  lessons 


THE  curiosities  of  contracts  are  in- 
exhaustible ; the  latest  is  contained  in 
the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Barry  Railway  Com- 
pany, reported  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Law  Reports , in  which  it  was  admitted  that 
a contractor  had,  in  effect,  agreed  that  the 
engineer  of  the  employer  should  act  as 
arbitrator.  “It  was,”  said  Lord  Justice 
Bowen  in  his  judgment,  “an  essential 
feature  in  the  contract  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  railway  company  that  a dispute, 
such  as  that  which  has  arisen  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  company’s  engineer,  should 
be  finally  decided,  not  by  a stranger  or  a 
wholly  unbiassed  person,  but  by  the 
company’s  engineer  himself.  Technically, 
the  conflict  is  one  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  railway  company  ; but  virtu- 
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ally  the  engineer,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, must  be  the  judge,  so  to  speak, 
in  his  own  quarrel.  Employers  find  it 
necessary  in  their  own  interests,  it  seems, 
to  impose  such  terms  on  the  contractors 
whose  tender  they  accept,  and  the  contractors 
are  willing,  in  order  that  their  tenders 
should  be  accepted,  to  be  bound  by  such 
terms.’  Lord  Justice  Bowen  then  proceeds 
to  point  out  that  if  parties  enter  into  “ such 
curiously-coloured  contracts,”  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  to  upset  them.  In  the 
present  case  the  plaintiff  had  successfully 
applied  to  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  the  arbitration  from 
proceeding  before  the  engineer,  on  the 
ground  that  his  correspondence  showed 
that  he  had  prejudiced  the  question. 
But  the  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  which  pointed  out  that  the 
engineer  necessarily  had  formed  an  opinion 
on  the  matter,  being  a detail  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  but  would  no  doubt  listen  to  any- 
thing urged  before  him  by  the  contractor 
and  refer  any  question  of  law  to  the  Courts. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  unreasonable 
than  for  a contractor  to  blow  hot  and  cold  in 
this  manner  ; if  he  wishes  to  have  a purely 
unbiassed  decision,  he  should  stipulate  in 
the  contract  that  any  dispute  shall  be 
referred  to  a person  unconnected  with  the 
work.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  must  put 
up  with  the  consequences,  which  are  that 
practically  the  arbitration  clause  is,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  absolutely  valueless. 


THE  output  of  pig-iron  and  Bessemer 
steel  in  Great  Britain  during  1892, 
according  to  the  statistics  just  issued  by  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association,  was  much 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  when,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  production  was  greatly 
below  that  of  1890.  The  British  iron  trade 
has  thus  passed  through  two  years  of 
increasing  depression,  and  there  are  some 
who  affirm  that  the  last  of  the  decline  has 
not  yet  been  seen.  The  total  production  of 
pig-iron  in  1892  was  6,616,890  tons,  com- 
pared with  7,228,496  tons  in  1891.  The 
decrease  last  year  was,  therefore,  61  r, 606 
tons,  or  almost  8£  per  cent.  Amongst  the 
pig-iron  producing  districts,  Cleveland  was 
the  greatest  loser,  her  output  having 
declined  by  685,263  tons,  owing  to  the 
stoppage  of  the  furnaces  through  the  three 
months’  strike  of  the  Durham  miners.  From 
the  same  cause,  the  production  of  Cumber- 
land fell  off  by  121,931  tons,  and  of  Lan- 
cashire by  123,294  tons.  Independently  of 
the  stoppage  of  fuel  through  the  strike,  there 
were  smaller  decreases  of  production  in 
South  and  North  Wales,  Derbyshire,  South 
Staffordshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  Scotland, 
thanks  to  the  temporary  suspension 
of  blast-furnace  operations  in  Cleveland, 
was  able  to  increase  her  production 
by  302,788  tons.  The  outputs  of  North 
Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Leices- 
tershire, South  and  West  Yorkshire,  North- 
amptonshire, and  Shropshire  showed  minor 
increases.  The  home  consumption  of  pig- 
iron  in  1892  declined  by  278,782  tons,  or 
nearly  4-3  per  cent.,  being  only  6,209,705 
tons,  against  6,488,487  tons  in  1891.  Owing 
to  the  stoppage  caused  by  the  strike,  the 
stocks  of  pig-iron  were  reduced  during  the 
year  by  360,182  tons,  or  29  percent.,  amount- 
ing on  December  31  last  to  872,095  tons, 
against  1,232,277  tons  at  the  same  date  in 
1891.  The  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
ingots  in  1892  experienced  a decrease  of 
141,195  tons,  or  8-6  per  cent.,  the  total  out- 
put being  1,500,810  tons,  compared  with 
1,642,005  tons  in  1891.  There  was  a very 
heavy  decline  in  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails.  Only  535,836  tons  of  rails  were 
produced,  against  662,676  tons  in  1891,  the 
falling-off  being  thus  126,750  tons,  or  close 
upon  20  per  cent. 


AN  “eligible  site  ” for  building,  surrounded 
by  houses,  and  not  built  upon  before 
for  reasons  obvious  to  all  who  know  it,  is 
shortly  to  be  brought  to  the  hammer.  It  is  a 


little  over  ten  acres  in  extent.  Its  history  is 
within  living  memory.  First  it  was  known 
as  a brick  field.  Many  millions  of  bricks 
were  made  out  of  the  clay  which  it  yielded. 
Surrounding  estates  were  built  upon  and  the 
houses  came  to  the  borders  of  the  brickfield. 
At  last  the  brick-burning  became  a nuisance 
and  on  the  complaints  of  the  surrounding 
residents  it  was  put  a stop  to.  Then  the  pro- 
cess of  filling  up  the  excavations  began.  They 
had  gone  to  the  depth  in  some  parts  of  from 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Thousands  of  cartloads  of 
cinders,  house  refuse,  and  street  sweepings 
were  thrown  upon  the  land.  Some  of  the 
refuse  discharged  was  so  offensive  that  the 
aid  of  the  parish  authorities  had  to  be  again 
invoked  to  put  a stop  to  a nuisance.  Mean- 
while the  land  was  “ laid  out  ” in 
streets,  the  plans  of  which  received  the 
formal  approval  of  the  Vestry  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  streets 
were  also  commenced  upon  the  solid  ground 
or  virgin  soil,  as  the  phrase  is;  but  building 
stopped  when  it  came  to  the  verge  of  the  clay 
pits.  At  one  corner  a board  school  was  built, 
and  the  master  had  sometimes  to  close  the 
windows  because  of  the  overpowering  smell 
from  a polluted  pool,  which  the  parish 
authorities  had  at  last  to  deal  with.  The 
Wesleyans  built  a Mission  Hall  on  the  solid 
margin.  Behind  that  hall  Messrs.  Carter, 
Paterson,  & Co.,  built  a depot  with  stabling 
for  ninety  horses.  To  get  a foundation  for 
the  rear  wall  of  the  stables  they  had  to  dig, 
to  use  the  expression  of  an  informant, 
“half  as  deep  as  the  school  is  high.” 
The  general  impression  of  all  who  know 
the  ground  is  that  it  must  be  a most 
unhealthy  site  for  dwellings,  even  if  the  base- 
ments were  perfectly  concreted.  It  is  further 
believed  that  it  would  ruin  any  builder  who 
dug  to  the  depth  necessary  to  obtain  a solid 
foundation.  As  it  is  believed  to  be  most  un- 
desirable and  most  improbable  that  the  land 
should  be  built  upon,  and  as  it  is  surrounded 
by  small  houses  largely  occupied  by  working 
men,  it  is  proposed  that  the  land  should  be 
acquired  by  the  County  Council  and  con- 
verted into  allotments.  Memorials  with 
this  prayer,  and  bearing  100  signatures, 
were  last  week  presented  by  Mr.  Hubbard 
to  the  County  Council.  The  memorials 
will  go  to  the  Allotments  Committee.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  inquiry  as  to  the  expe- 
diency, from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  of 
allowing  the  land  to  be  built  upon.  No  in- 
justice can  be  done  to  the  estate,  seeing  that 
it  has  already  profited  from  the  sale  of  the 
bricks  made,  and,  again,  from  the  money 
received  for  allowing  the  land  to  be  used  as 
a dumping  ground.  The  land  in  question  is 
known  as  Loat’s  Land,  and  it  lies  between 
Acre-lane,  Brixton,  and  Cornwall-road,  Brix- 
ton  Hill. 


THE  School  Board  of  Gravesend  seem 
to  do  business  in  a very  remarkable 
manner.  There  has  been  a competition  for 
new  schools,  in  regard  to  which  it  was 
announced  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  that 
there  were  four  votes  (by  ballot)  for  the 
design  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Robson  and  four  for  that 
by  Messrs.  Cobham,  whereupon  the  chairman 
gave  a casting  vote  for  the  former.  On 
Messrs.  Cobham  being  informed  of  the  voting, 
and  that  they  had  been  awarded  the  second 
premium,  they  wrote  claiming  the  first,  as 
six  members  of  the  Board  had  told  them  that 
they  had  voted  for  their  (Messrs.  Cobham’s) 
design.  Thereupon  ensued  one  of  the  most 
edifying  wrangles  we  ever  remember  to 
have  read  in  the  proceedings  of  a body 
of  that  kind,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
came  out  that  the  chairman,  who  had  given 
the  casting  vote  for  Mr.  Robson’s  design, 
had  in  pure  lightness  of  heart  carried  away 
and  destroyed  the  balloting  papers,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  six  members  who  had 
been  named  by  Messrs.  Cobham  duly  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  they  did  all  vote  for  the 
design  of  the  latter.  Ultimately  it  was 
agreed  to  try  what  an  appeal  to  the  archi- 
tects would  do,  and  these  gentlemen  had  the 
good  sense  to  settle  it  amicably  between 


themselves,  Mr.  J.  J.  Robson  accepting  a 
compensation  from  Messrs.  Cobham  and 
cedeing  to  them  the  first  place  on  condition 
of  his  being  given  the  second  premium. 
The  architects  may  thus  be  said  to  have 
come  well  out  of  the  affair,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  Board. 


MRS.  P.  H.  NEWMAN  delivered  a 
lecture,  entitled  “ Gold  Ornaments,” 
on  Thursday  last,  before  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  was 
in  many  respects  a remarkable  one.  Mrs. 
Newman  is  known  to  some  of  our  readers 
as  having  established  an  atelier  for  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  jewellery  of  high  art  and 
correct  taste.  Her  lecture  proved  that  she 
is  as  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  craft 
that  she  has  chosen  as  with  its  artistic 
design.  With  rapid  progress  she  traced  the 
rise  of  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  in  early  times, 
and  its  development  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  East,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  referring 
to  the  treasures  rescued  from  the  hand  of 
time,  now  preserved  at  Vienna,  Athens,  and 
in  the  British  Museum,  she  appearing  to  be 
conversant  with  all.  The  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  many  of  the  ancient  examples  were 
contrasted  with  the  poor  and  unsuitable 
designs  of  much  modern  work.  Referring 
to  the  excellence  and  delicacy  of  some  works 
of  the  present  time,  she  narrated  Sig. 
Castellani’s  happy  discovery  in  a small 
village  on  the  Apennines,  of  some  native 
gold-workers  who  still  practised  there  some 
of  the  supposed  lost  arts  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  The  hall  in  Conduit-street  was 
crowded  by  the  members  and  their  friends, 
who  frequently  rendered  well  - deserved 
applause ; for  not  only  was  the  matter 
arranged  with  skill  in  a form  suited  to  a 
lecture,  but  the  delivery  was  excellent.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  since  we  understand 
that  this  was  the  lecturer’s  first  public  essay. 
An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Forbes  Robertson,  HaitC,  Loftus 
Brock,  Heighton,  and  Dr.  Leitner  took  part. 
At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the  vote  of 
thanks  proposed  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Phene, 
F.S.A.,  &c.,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
Several  specimens  of  gold  manufacture  were 
exhibited,  including  one  showing  the  peculiar 
granulated  work  of  early  times,  each  grain 
being  solidly  fixed  to  the  surface  of  the 
article,  as  in  the  ancient  models. 


IT  may  be  questioned  whether  the  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Gallery 
of  “Pictures  illustrating  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,”  by  Mr.  J.  Farquhar- 
son,  was  altogether  a well-judged  under- 
taking ; the  artist  has  hardly  that  individu- 
ality and  power  of  style  which  will  bear  the 
ordeal  of  the  collection  of  a number  of  works 
by  the  same  painter  in  the  same  room  ; a 
severe  test  even  in  the  case  of  men  of 
admittedly  first-rate  reputation.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceedingly  charming  works 
in  the  collection.  In  “Through  Yellow 
Waving  Fields  ” (6)  there  is  a remarkably  true 
and  vivid  effect  of  sunkght  and  shadow  ; the 
sea-coast  scenes  are  mostly  very  good  ; the 
desolate  effect  of  a snowed  country  in  mid- 
winter is  admirably  given  in  No.  63,  which  is 
superior  in  truth  and  power  to  the  larger 
snow  pieces.  Among  others  we  especially 
like  “Day’s  Dying  Glow”  (34),  "Tansies”  (42), 
“A  Lonely  Shore”  (55),  while  “A  Window  in 
Thrums”  (56)  exactly  answers  to  one’s  idea 
of  the  celebrated  window  in  Mr.  Barrie’s 
remarkable  book.  The  exhibition,  however, 
certainly  suggests  the  reflection  that  not  all 
clever  painters  are  strong  enough  to  make  a 
“ one-man  exhibition.” 


THE  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours,  opened  this  week 
at  their  galleries,  contains  a larger  percentage 
of  good  or  interesting  works  than  usual, 
though  still  beset  with  much  of  common- 
place, as  it  must  inevitably  be  as  long  as  the 
Institute  continue  to  endeavour  to  fill 
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galleries  larger  than  they  can  supply  with 
tirst-class  work.  The  President’s  principal 
exhibit  this  year  is  a portrait,  “ Mrs.  J.  T. 
Wimperis  ” (380),  in  a picturesque  costume 
which  furnishes  Sir  J.  Linton  with  good 
material  for  his  rich  and  masterly  treatment 
of  dress  in  painting,  the  face  being  a some- 
what subordinate  consideration.  His 
“ Anthea  ” (235)  is  another  example  (we  see 
too  many)  of  the  tacking  of  a poetic  title  and 
quotation  to  a mere  prosaic  study  of  a very 
ordinary  head.  Of  other  figure  pictures  we 
have  Mr.  Frank  Dadd’s  “ In  the  Hands  of 
the  Philistines”  (21 1)  which  shows  very 
carefully  studied  character  in  the  three 
figures,  but  rather  a want  of  point  or 
meaning  as  to  the  incident ; Mr.  Dollman’s 
“ Shearing  the  Lambs”  (282),  a highwayman 
receiving  the  contributions  of  a party  of 
women  and  children,  which  is  a humorous 
scene  rather  than  a good  picture ; and 
Mr.  C.  Green’s  “Sir  Roger  de  Coverley” 
(262),  which  is  good  both  in  humour 
and  pictorial  effect,  and  is  the  central 
work  of  the  collection.  The  tendency  to 
paint  jokes  is  becoming  an  increasing  vice  at 
the  Institute,  as  in  Mr.  Evans’s  “A  Passage 
of  Arms  ” (554).  a large  picture,  clever  enough 
in  execution,  but  all  wasted  on  a poor  piece 
of  would-be  humour.  Mr.  Stocks’s  “ Sea 
Idyll  ” (202),  a woman  bathing  in  a sea-cave, 
is  not  altogether  a success  ; as  a matter  of 
colour,  the  surroundings  are  better  than  the 
figure.  It  is  in  landscape  that  the  exhibition 
is  strongest,  and  especially  it  includes  a good 
many  small  sea  and  coast  scenes  of  more 
than  usual  interest : such  as  Mr.  F.  Walton’s 
two  (10  and  16);  Mr.  Carter's  “Clovelly 
Herrings”  (196;  Mr.  Hamilton  Macallum’s 
“Ebb  Water”  and  “Drift-wood”  (234  and 
244),  the  latter  especially ; and  Mr.  Wyllie’s 
“ North  Atlantic”  (254),  which  has  the  effect 
of  a large  sea  piece  reduced  to  a small  scale. 
Among  the  larger  landscapes,  Mr.  Bernard 
Evans’s  “Valley  of  the  Wharfe”  (112)  is 
grand  in  style  if  a little  heavy  and  conven- 
tional. Mr.  James  Orrock’s  “ Smailholm 
Tower”  (164)  is  a study  in  the  old  broad 
water-colour  style,  perhaps  a little  deficient 
in  local  colour.  Mr.  Alfred  East's  “ Streatley 
Bridge,  Sunset  ”(408),  and  “The  Moonlit 
Harbour,  Hayle  ” (516),  arrest  the  atten- 
tion at  once,  amid  the  number  of  only 
mediocre  works,  as  the  production  of  an 
artist  with  an  original  power  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Wimperis  contributes  several  works  in 
that  characteristically  broad  and  free  style  in 
which  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  faithful 
follower  of  David  Cox ; “ A Suffolk  Estuary  ” 
(584),  with  a fiat  landscape  and  a grand  sky, 
is  the  finest.  Mr.  Huson’s  “ Chat  Moss  ” 
(668),  is  a landscape  with  merit  of  a similar 
kind.  Among  other  landscapes  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Mr.  Harry  Hine,  the 
small  one  “ In  the  Valley  of  the  Usk  ” (279), 
is  perhaps  the  best;  Mr.  Knight’s  "Across 
the  Warren”  (187),  very  real  in  effect,  and 
yet  with  a rather  mechanical  aspect ; 
“Lengthening  Shadows”  (26),  is  a finer 
though  smaller  and  less  pretentious  work. 
There  are  an  unusual  number  of  Venice 
pictures : " Puerta  de  Passage  ” (66),  by  Mr.  F. 
Brangwyn;  “The  Ducal  Palace”  (95),  a 
large  and  fine  architectural  drawing  by  Mr. 
Fulleylove ; “San  Salute  and  Dogana” 
(205),  by  Mr.  Pilleau;  “San  Marco  ”(259), 
by  Mr,  Fulleylove;  “Venice”  (61 1),  by 
Count  Seckendorff ; and  some  others.  Among 
drawings  of  architectural  subjects  we  may 
mention  also  “The  Market  Place,  Amiens" 
(3^),  by  Mr.  Harry  Goodwin;  “Returning 
from  Market,  Dort  ” (no),  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Miller;  “ Main  Street  in  Hamelin  ” (188),  by 
Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers;  “ Lavenham  ” (318), 
.by  Mr.  Yeend  King;  “Hatfield  House” 
(363),  by  Mrs.  Harry  Hine;  and  “Asolo” 
(441)'  by  Mr.  Fulleylove.  Among  works  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  classification  may 
be  mentioned,  as  specially  worthy  of  notice, 
"Making  Friends”  (228),  by  Mr.  Townley 
Green,  apparently  a reminiscence  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  Gardens ; “In  the  Dumps”  (253), 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory;  “Rhododendrons” 
(261),  a powerful  realistic  study  of  flowers, 
by  Mr.  A.  Dudley;  “Innocence”  (267),  a 


perfect  kitten  picture,  by  Mdme.  Ronner; 
“Boy’s  Love”  (512),  a “rustic  idyll,”  by 
Mr.  W.  Rainey;  “New  Bedding”  (519),  an 
interior  of  a cow  - house,  with  cattle 
and  a figure,  very  broadly  and  power- 
fully treated,  and  one  of  the  most 
original  works  in  the  gallery;  “The 
Last  Century”  (527),  a pretty  group  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Carter;  “In  the  Desert”  (581),  a 
picture  with  a lion  and  lioness,  finely 
designed  and  drawn,  occupying  the  centre  of 
an  empty  landscape;  and  “The  Highway- 
man’s Choice”  (652),  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Demain-Hammond,  a clever  work,  which 
has  the  defect  of  not  telling  its  story  very 
clearly. 


WHAT  IS  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  HOW 
CAN  IT  BE  ADVANCED?* 

BY  PROFESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  the  architects  of 
the  present  day  may  congratulate  themselves. 
They  can  now  see  the  different  phases  architecture 
has  taken  in  its  progress  through  the  ages,  its 
successive  developments,  and  the  different 
branches  that  have  sprung  from  the  parent  stem  ; 
branches  that  in  some  cases  have  been  like  those 
of  the  banyan  tree,  and  have  taken  root  them- 
selves, and  have,  in  some  respects,  surpassed  the 
parent  stem.  We  see,  for  instance,  the  Greek 
trunk  that  was  transplanted  to  Rome;  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  trunks  that  together  gave  rise  to 
the  Saracen  branch,  which  still  lives,  after  being 
grafted  with  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Indian  ; 
the  Romanesque  branch  from  the  Roman  and 
Byzantine  trunks,  and  its  ultimate  luxuriance  in 
Gothic,  after  its  graft  from  the  Saracen. 

We  no  longer  look  upon  architecture  as  a 
collection  of  inert  masses,  but  as  an  organism 
that,  animated  by  man’s  spirit,  has  thrown  out 
branches,  some  of  which  have  again  taken  root 
and  flourished. 

If  extended  views  are  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
advantage,  we  certainly  enjoy  them  ; for  we  have 
made  great  advances  in  the  comprehension  of  this 
subject,  from  the  time  that  Vitruvius  treated  the 
eesthetic  part  like  a recipe  from  a cookery-book,  to 
the  time  when  architecture  was  treated  by 
Viollet-le-Duc  like  comparative  anatomy. 

I think  it  is  only  due  to  the  great  men  who 
have  helped  to  produce  this  result,  that  we  should 
mention  them  with  respect  and  gratitude ; from 
Professor  Willis,  .who  made  clear  to  us  the 
geometrical  knowledge  and  skilful  stone-cutting  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  M.  Choisy,  who  discovered 
for  us  the  methods  of  building  adopted  by  the 
Romans  and  Byzantines  : methods  that  were  quite 
unsuspected  until  the  publication  of  his  works.  Our 
thanks,  too,  are  due  to  M.  Corroyer,  for  his  book 
on  Romanesque  Architecture,  in  which  he  has  so 
admirably  shown,  in  a small  compass,  the  effect 
of  the  important  buildings  in  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  on  those  subsequently  erected.  This 
truth  has,  I fear,  generally  escaped  the  notice  of 
writers  on  architecture.  In  certain  places  the 
effect  on  the  imagination  of  a grand  and  venerated 
building  is  very  perceptible.  The  predominance 
of  arched  forms  in  the  exterior  of  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice,  shows  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  architects 
in  many  Venetian  buildings,  and  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mark.  We  have 
also  received  great  assistance  from  amateurs,  and, 
in  fact,  Professor  Willis  was  an  amateur  ; and 
though  some  of  these  amateurs  may  have 
shortcomings,  they  have  done  a great  deal  to 
make  the  art  popular,  and  even  to  give  instruction 
to  architects.  Besides  his  eloquence,  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  told  us  many  truths,  and  illustrated  many 
principles ; while  Fergusson  has  grouped  to- 
gether the  greater  part  of  all  the  systems,  and 
all  the  buildings  in  the  world.  But  there  are  two 
living  architects  to  whom  our  thanks  are  specially 
due,  for  their  contributions  to  the  subject  of  these 
lectures,  to  Mr.  Eidlitz  for  his  book  on  “The 
Nature  and  Function  of  Art,”  and  to  that  veteran 
in  architecture,  M.  Cesar  Daly,  to  whom  we  in 
England  owe  much.  He  alone,  to  speak  of  nothing 
else,  has  preserved  for  us  drawings  of  the  Reform 
Club  ; but  it  is,  in  the  present  case,  particularly 
due  to  him,  for  his  directing  our  attention  to  the 
means  of  improvement,  by  his  pamphlet  on  the 
“ Higher  Studies.” 

These  books  aid  us  thus  far  in  the  practical 
exercise  of  the  art,  by  their  teaching  us  what  to 
learn,  and  how  to  learn  it ; and  they  not  only 
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stimulate  and  encourage  us,  but  dispel  from  our 
minds  that  dreary  fallacy,  that  all  that  can  be  done 
has  been  done,  and  that  there  are  no  further  grand 
achievements  to  be  expected. 

The  great  thing  to  be  desired,  under  present 
conditions,  is  individual  effort  in  the  right 
direction  ; for  I do  not  see  how  anything  but 
individual  effort  is  to  help  us  out  of  our  present 
dilemma,  when  architecture  is  not  so  much  an  art 
as  a fashion ; and  I think  that  if  we  can  once 
agree  on  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  though  most  of 
our  bullets  may  miss  the  mark,  still,  when  all  the 
bullets  are  directed  to  that  mark,  it  must  be  hit  at 
last.  I don’t  think  the  engineers  have  any  other 
mark  than  the  solving  problems  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  way,  but  that  way  is  every  day  being 
made  clearer  to  them. 

Our  aim  is  to  express  in  our  buildings  for  the 
noblest  purpose  the  highest  tendencies  and 
emotions  that  animate  society,  and  in  other 
buildings  the  emotions  that  should  be  evoked  by 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 

As  I said  before,  all  that  can  be  taught  is  the 
use  of  our  tools ; natural  aptitude,  capacity,  and 
genius  we  cannot  give. 

To  look  at  another  branch  of  art ; we  long  for 
a new  Shakspeare,  a new  Milton,  a new  Burns, 
and  a new  Tennyson,  to  give  expression  to  the 
courage,  the  nobility,  the  self-devotion,  and  the 
other  virtues  that  exist  among  us:  and  also  to  por- 
tray the  picturesque,  the  thrilling,  the  humorous, 
and  the  terrible  scenes  that  occur.  We  naturally 
ask,  why  we  do  not  get  such  great  geniuses  now  ? 
but  the  cause  of  this  want  apparently  lies  too 
deep  to  be  found  out.  We  hope  that  the  age  in 
which  we  live  is  one  of  the  finest  that  the  world 
has  seen  ; but  we  cannot  be  without  a suspicion 
that  the  lack  of  such  great  men  is  owing  to  some 
deterioration  in  society  : we  hope  at  least  that  we 
have  not  added  our  forty-millionth  part  to  this 
deterioration,  by  our  own  thoughtlessness  and  folly. 
The  past  is  ours  no  longer,  but  each  of  us  can 
determine  for  the  future  to  have  a lofty  aim,  and 
to  live  up  to  his  ideal  as  nearly,  at  least,  as  poor 
human  nature  will  let  him.  There  are,  however, 
some  evils  which  afflict  the  nation  which  can  by 
no  means  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  architects. 
There  must  be  opportunity,  and  some  will  say, 
without  thinking,  that  there  never  were  such 
opportunities  ; but  such  opportunities  are  like 
offering  to  Milton  the  chronicling  of  a Lord 
Mayor’s  feast.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  give 
the  mere  opportunity  of  building,  but  of  embody- 
ing the  highest  aspirations  of  the  people  in  the 
noblest  way.  If  the  nation  will  settle  the  sort  of 
building  that  will  embody  these  aspirations,  and 
approach  the  solution  in  the  way  the  Florentines 
approached  theirs,  we  should  have  a chance  of 
starting  on  a new  career.  In  those  days,  all 
the  highest  aspirations  were  centred  in  a cathe- 
dral, and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Florence  determined  when  they  rebuilt  their 
old  cathedral,  and  dedicated  the  new  one  to 
St.  Mary  of  the  Blossom,  that  it  should  be 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  that  was  ever 
built  by  man,  surpassing  the  finest  works  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ; that  it  should  be  incrusted 
outside  with  worked  marble,  that  it  should  have 
marble  cornices,  pilasters  and  columns,  carved 
foliage  and  figures. 

And  I also  think  that  there  must  be  appreciation  ; 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  we  should  have 
great  musicians  if  all  but  the  musicians  were  deaf ; 
they,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  live  ; but, 
unless  musicians  were  very  numerous  indeed, 
which  seems  hardly  likely  to  be  the  case  amongst 
a deaf  population,  the  great  musicians  would 
have  no  proper  audience  ; and  no  man  will  give 
that  incessant  thought  and  toil  which  is  necessary 
to  perfect  his  art  unless  he  has  something  more 
than  mere  wealth  to  repay  him.  He  looks  for 
the  rapturous  admiration  and  gratitude  of  his 
hearers,  for  that  is  the  proper  reward  of  all  his 
striving,  and  a cure  for  all  those  dismal  misgivings 
that  have  been  eating  out  his  heart.  Now,  as 
regards  architecture,  we  want  not  only  the 
opportunity  of  building  structures  that  are  to 
affect  and  charm  mankind,  but  we  also  require 
the  admiration,  applause,  and  gratitude  of  our 
contemporaries.  It  seems,  in  the  present  day, 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  gratitude  being  bestowed 
on  architects,  for  who  ever  heard  of  their  getting 
anything  but  abuse  ? Nevertheless,  they  think  it  is 
their  due  : and  it  is  certain  that  if  they  think 
they  are  neither  to  get  applause  now,  nor  fame 
hereafter,  their  efforts  will  be  mainly  directed 
to  getting  their  living  and  keeping  up  their 
position  ; while  what  is  most  urgently  wanted  is 
an  enthusiasm  and  single-minded  devotion  to 
infuse  new  life  into  architecture,  so  that  it  may 
again  flourish  as  in  the  happy  periods  of  the  past. 

The  present  state  of  society  is  very  curious 
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from  an  intellectual  point  of  view  : it  seems  to 
be  supposed  that  the  words  that  explain  anything 
that  man  ought  to  know,  do,  or  refrain  from 
doing,  are  sufficient  to  make  him  see  the  force  of 
them,  and  adopt  their  teaching  ; but  this  arises 
from  an  utter  want  of  observation  of  the  thoughts 
and  habits  of  mankind.  These  lessons  are  wanted 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  arts,  so  that  they  may  form 
pictures  that  may  at  once  be  obvious  and  striking, 
or  else  the  value  of  the  teaching  is  almost  sure  to 
be  overlooked. 

Every  one  must  see  that  the  sun  and  moon  are 
plendid  things,  that  the  colour  of  the  sky  when 
uncovered  by  clouds  is  lovely  in  the  daytime,  and 
perhaps  even  more  lovely  on  clear  nights  when 
spangled  with  stars  ; that  trees  and  flowers, 
brooks  and  lakes,  rivers  and  the  sea,  woods  and 
mountains,  are  beautiful  to  look  on  ; that  most 
animals  are  agreeable  objects  ; that  one  of  the 
delights  of  the  country  is  the  song  of  birds,  the 
whispering  of  trees,  and  the  murmur  of  brooks. 
If  he  be  sufficiently  reflective  to  ask  himself  why 
this  is  so,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  things  are  made  beautiful  for  the  solace, 
delight,  and  cultivation  of  man,  and  that  if,  when 
he  lives  in  large  societies,  and  is  surrounded  by 
man’s  works,  these  are  dull,  ugly,  or  hideous,  he 
not  only  loses  this  solace,  delight,  and  cultivation, 
but  blunts  his  capacities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
beauty,  and  loses  the  improvement  that  he  would 
derive  from  those  sources,  and  so  becomes  an 
inferior  creature.  What  are  the  main  things  that 
are  seen  in  a town,  besides  the  strip  of  sky  ? 
People,  animals,  vehicles,  and  buildings.  It 
seems  obvious  that  if  nature’s  works  are  pleasant 
and  improve  him,  he  should  try  and  make  his 
own  works  pleasant  and  improving  too. 

Now  to  speak  of  our  clothes,  which  is  all  we 
see  of  man,  except  his  face,  and  sometimes  his 
hands.  Are  our  clothes  beautiful  in  form  or 
colour  ? I think  the  universal  answer  would  be 
No,  and  that  they  are  not  only  ignoble  in  form 
and  ugly  in  colour,  but  destroy  all  grace  of  move 
ment  or  action.  All  that  can  be  said  for  our 
clothes  is  that  they  are  tolerably  convenient  ; but 
they  even  want  variety,  for  nearly  everyone  is 
dressed  alike,  to  give  an  appearance  of  equality, 
equality  being  one  of  the  favourite  fictions  of 
the  day.  If  a Prime  Minister  is  a man  fond  of 
dress,  and  we  accidentally  see  him  in  the  street, 
we  probably  take  him  for  an  omnibus  conductor 
out  for  a holiday.  If  he  does  not  care  for  dress, 
we  take  him  for  an  attorney’s  clerk  out  of  work. 
We  are  worse  dressed  than  the  organ  grinder’s 
monkey  ; we  have  not  even  the  scarlet  robe  with 
the  spangles,  nor  the  cap  with  the  peacock’s 
feather.  If  a minister  were  dressed  as  most  per- 
sons invested  with  dignity  and  power  have  been, 
and  even  now  are  dressed  in  all  countries  that  are 
not  Christian,  in  magnificent  robes,  and  surrounded 
by  guards,  he  would  doubly  impress  people  ; they 
would  see  at  once  that  he  was  a person  of  import- 
ance ; they  would  admire  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  his  dress,  and  he  would  as  well  stimulate  them 
to  try  and  rise  to  such  a position.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  action,  attitude,  and  tone 
of  voice  ; no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  give 
dignity  to  motion,  position,  or  discourse, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  latter  is  affected 
by  the  manner  ; people,  even  orators,  only 
stand,  lounge,  talk,  drawl,  or  chatter.  Conse- 
sequently  pictures  are  hardly  to  be  painted  of 
individuals,  that  can  be  embraced  under  the  head 
of  fine  art;  and  from  the  loss  of  handsome  and 
becoming  clothes,  dignified  movement,  and  artistic 
grouping,  crowds  become  almost  as  unpicturesque 
and  as  unpaintable  as  the  individual  himself. 
Sculpture  and  statuary  are  even  in  a worse  plight, 
for  they  have  not  the  aid  of  colour  to  redeem  the 
want  of  form.  We  sometimes  wonder  why  the 
things  made  by  savages  are  so  beautiful  in  form, 
and  so  artistically  decorated.  The  savages  that 
make  them  are  probably  naked  and  are  surrounded 
by  the  works  of  nature  ; in  this  way  their  memories 
get  filled  with  beautiful  forms  ; so  that  what  they 
make  is  sure  to  assimilate  with  the  beauties  they 
see.  Theophile  Gautier  said  that,  if  you  met  with 
an  elegant-shaped  basket,  or  with  a beautiful  mat, 
it  was  probably  made  by  savages,  who  were 
cannibals  ; while,  if  any  article  was  hideous  in 
form  and  repulsive  in  colour,  it  was  probably 
made  by  a pious  Christian  in  a highly  civilised 
country.  Men  are  naturally  idolaters,  and  if  they 
have  not  got  a golden  calf  to  worship,  they  will 
worship  a leaden  one,  or  one  of  clay.  What  is 
true  of  man’s  clothes  is  also  true  of  his  vehicles ; the 
ancient  biga  and  quadriga  were  noble  things,  and 
either,  when  carved  in  stone,  made  a splendid  finish 
to  a building;  but  any  modern  vehicle  would 
degrade  almost  any  building  it  was  put  on. 
The  old  streets  of  London  are  made  up  of  dingy 
brick  walls  with  holes.  in  them  ; the  new  streets 
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of  shops  and  offices  are  without  proper  expression, 
being  mostly  of  terra-cotta  paraphrased  from 
Renaissance  palaces.  The  dignified  monuments  of 
the  past  were  always  rare,  and  are  being  pulled 
down  daily  from  the  mere  greed  of  gain,  to  no 
end.  The  City,  once  picturesque  from  Wren’s 
steeples,  is  now  nearly  bare,  so  there  is  nothing 
worth  looking  at  but  the  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and 
sparrows. 

You  can  hardly  expect  people  to  give  much 
consideration  to  the  work  that  goes  on  within 
buildings  if  they  are  insignificant,  ugly,  or  common- 
place ; and  if  you  invest  buildings  with  great 
dignity,  beauty,  and  importance,  in  which 
commonplace  work  goes  on,  the  effect  is  to  make 
the  work  within  contemptible  or  ridiculous. 

There  are  two  difficulties  that  present 
themselves  to  architects, — the  difficulty  of  finding 
an  adequate  motive  for  a noble,  dignified,  or 
sublime  building,  and  that  of  making  the  bulk  of 
those  who  see  it  appreciate  its  excellence,  not 
to  speak  of  the  mental  efforts  that  have  produced 
it.  To  speak  of  beauty  alone,  if  we  were  the 
greatest  admirers  of  it,  we  must  in  a very  short 
time  have  this  sense  completely  dulled,  or  live  a 
life  of  misery,  if  we  inhabit  an  English  city. 
Every  machine  is  hideous  to  look  upon,  and  the 
present  tendency  is  naturally  towards  ugliness,  in 
the  perfecting  of  every  kind  of  instrument.  The 
primitive  musical  instruments  of  savage  nations 
are  mostly  odd ; in  the  next  stage  they  are 
mostly  beautiful.  Even  to  this  day  the  long 
straight  tuba  or  trumpet  of  the  Romans  has  been 
seized  on  by  artists  as  a striking  and  effective 
motive.  The  lyre  and  the  lute  are  both  admirable 
in  shape,  and  the  harp  itself  is  not  without  grace  ; 
but  almost  every  musical  instrument  that  has  lately 
been  improved  is  ugly  in  shape,  if  not  hideous.  If 
we  wanted  a simile,  we  might  say,  “As  ugly  as  a 
musical  instrument.”  Wind  instruments  of  the 
flute  order  are  peculiarly  preposterous,  being 
covered  over  with  triangular  levers  like  the  cranks 
of  a bell;  the  “wry-necked  fife”  is  almost 
beautiful  as  compared  with  them. 

We  cannot  blame  the  engineers  for  making  so 
many  of  their  works  ugly,  because  the  problem 
they  have  to  solve  is  not  how  to  make  a thing 
beautiful,  but  how  to  do  it  at  all. 

Architects,  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  have  their  faculties  dulled  by  this  constant 
succession  of  ugly  and  ignoble  things ; and 
even  if  they  manage  to  create  for  themselves 
a mental  environment  of  beauty  ; and  create 
beautiful,  dignified,  or  sublime  works,  that 
supreme  reward,  the  rapturous  admiration  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  is  entirely  withheld  from 
them : because  their  countrymen  are  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  propriety,  beauty,  or  ugliness  of 
anything. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  Greek  scheme  of 
education  consisted  in  reading  and  writing, 
gymnastic,  music,  and  drawing.  The  music  did, 
I believe,  include  playing  on  some  instrument  ; 
but  that  was  only  looked  upon  as  a small,  and  by 
no  means  an  essential  part  of  musical  education. 
Had  it  been,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that 
Alcibiades  would  have  been  allowed  to  omit 
learning  to  play  the  flute,  because  he  said  it 
distorted  his  mouth. 

Music  with  the  Greeks  meant  a graceful  move- 
ment of  every  part  of  their  body,  and  of  every 
motion  they  made.  In  fact,  some  sort  of  rhythmical 
cadence  was  supposed  to  pervade  everything  that 
was  important  and  polite.  We  may  hope 
some  day  to  see  engineering  structures  made 
graceful,  dignified,  or  sublime  ; but  until  some  new 
principle  animates  mankind,  or  that  particular 
fraction  of  it  which  exists  in  England  ; we  can 
hardly  hope  for  becoming  clothes,  dignified  move- 
ment, or  artistic  grouping.  We  may  hope,  how- 
ever, that  our  statesmen  will  see  the  importance 
of  making  important  functions,  performed  borfi 
by  themselves  and  by  the  multitude,  impressive 
and  dignified.  They  would  do  so,  if  they  knew 
and  could  realise  the  effect  it  has  on  the  mind  of 
man.  Architects  may,  however,  find  one  con- 
solation, that  their  works,  being  obtrusive  and 
mostly  large,  cannot  escape  notice  ; while  their 
importance  will  always  induce  a select  part  of  the 
community  to  take  a certain  interest  in  them. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a painful  thing  to  say,  but  I fear 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  all  the  teaching  in  the 
world  will  never  convert  a man,  who  has  not  the 
native  genius  for  it,  into  a great  architect.  Still, 
no  one  knows  whether  he  has  genius  or  not, 
until  he  has  first  learned  the  elements,  and  then 
tried  to  apply  them.  Suppose  a student  is  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  requisite  knowledge — and  by  that 
I mean  how  the  best  former  architects  have  pro- 
duced their  effects  ; how  they  have  converted 
rude  forms  into  elegant  or  beautiful  ones;  how 
they  have  applied  the  laws  of  composition  ; how 
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they  have  got  over  those  aesthetic  difficulties  that 
mostly  arise  ; and  the  means  they  have  employed 
to  raise  the  higher  emotions  in  the  completed 
building — he  will  then,  as  a means  of  educa- 
tion, draw  out  an  existing  building  that,  in 
his  judgment,  is  the  best  adapted  to  meet 
the  requirements,  that  has  the  most  daring 
construction,  and  has  the  best  aesthetic 
appearance  that  its  destination  demands  ; 
and  if  this  building  be  intended  to  raise  the 
highest  emotions,  to  see  that  it  produces  them. 
After  doing  this,  he  would  paraphrase  the  build- 
ing, correcting  any  errors  he  might  discover,  and 
expressing  each  part  in  his  own  architectural 
language,  just  as  if  he  were  paraphrasing  some  : 
literary  masterpiece.  Pope  was  born  a poet  ; ; 
when  he  had  learned  the  elementary  mechanism  1 
of  his  art,  he  translated  Homer,  and  he  para-  | 
phrased  the  satires  of  Donne  and  pieces  of  many  ’i 
of  the  poets,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
English.  If  we  knew  as  much  about  other  poets,  ,1 
we  should  find  them  doing  the  same.  The  poets  . | 
have  not  only  taken  ideas  and  metaphors  from  u 
former  poets,  but  have  mostly  borrowed  their  : 
most  striking  phrases  and  beauties. 

To  return  to  architecture,  let  us  say  there  ; 
is  a case  where  cast-iron  columns  have  to  be  ; 
used  30  diameters  high  ; the  task  is  to  try  and  1 
make  them  agreeable  to  the  eye,  without  t 
destroying  their  character  or  strength,  or  using  j 
a ridiculous  excess  of  metal.  A cast-iron  girder,  , 
whose  necessary  requirements  are  a small  upper,  , 
a large  lower  flange,  and  a web,  must  be  treated  1 
in  the  same  way.  The  success  in  doing  such  1 
things  as  these  shows  what  progress  you  have  : 
made  in  the  practical  aesthetics  of  your  art. 

I am  inclined  to  recommend  the  student  to  take  e 
the  carcase  that  has  been  got  by  the  proper  r 
arrangement,  and  the  proper  construction,  and  try  )• 
to  get  the  effects  he  wants  without  paraphrasing  ' 
buildings  that  exist.  I think  if  this  plan  were  e 
pursued  ardently,  and  with  a determination  to  0 
get  an  effect  pleasing  to  him,  that  if  he  had  i 
genius,  he  would  at  least  produce  something  5 
that  was  more  or  less  original  and  had  some  merit.  . 
It  would  be  sure  to  have  one  merit,  that  of  not  >t 
being  paraphrased  from  anything  else.  Noble  e 
simplicity  is,  of  course,  the  very  acme  of  perfection  n 
in  all  the  arts  ; so  we  must  set  that  end  before  us  s 
and  strive  to  arrive  at  exquisiteness.  When  we  1 
begin,  we  may  find  our  skill  unequal  to  the  task, 
and  be  obliged  to  use  elaboration  in  parts  ; but  as  is 
we  proceed,  the  work  would  become  more  and  c 
more  simple  and  effective. 

When  we  admire  buildings  of  former  ages, 
erected  in  semi-barbarous  times,  we  are  obliged  c 
to  make  allowance  for  the  times  ; but  such  allow-  ;• 
ances  cannot  be  made  for  similar  shortcomings  in  1 
our  own  work,  as  we  do  not  live  in  a barbarous  ! 
age.  It  is  a very  good  plan  to  consider  that  .1 
the  walls  of  your  building  are  to  be  covered  with  t 
the  best  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  day  ; you  i 
will  then  feel  that  any  semi-barbarous  work  will  ll 
not  harmonise  with  the  figures  : and  instead  of  ■: 
degrading  the  figures  to  the  level  of  the  archb 
tecture,  which  is  too  commonly  done  ; the  proper  1 
way  is  to  raise  the  architecture  to  the  level  of  the  1 
figures. 

The  remarks  I have  made  about  the  necessity  ) 
of  having  buildings  for  the  highest  purposes,  to  ■: 
enable  the  architect  to  show  his  powers,  are  i 
comprehensible  to  everyone.  But  there  are  other  • 
conditions  which  are  almost  as  necessary  to  make  1 
these  buildings  a worthy  problem  for  a great  1 
architect  to  solve.  They  must  be  large,  lofty,  r 
and  not  altogether  simple,  so  that  the  construe-  : 
tion  and  the  lighting  may  be  difficult.  The  1 
aesthetic  problems  to  be  solved  must  be  of  a high  1 
order,  and  the  emotions  to  be  raised  the  most  ; 
profound  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  > 
experiencing.  Another  important  requisite  for  the  1 
perfection  of  architecture  is  that  the  highest  class  of  > 
buildings  shall  be  frequently  repeated,  not  only  ; 
at  the  same  epoch,  but  for  many  generations.  : 
Without  the  first  condition,  the  highest  powers  of  i 
the  best  architect  cannot  be  called  into  play,  and  1 
without  the  latter  the  architecture  is  hardly  likely  ; 
to  reach  perfection. 

It  is  clear  that  to  the  Romans  the  vertical  and  1 
horizontal  line  were  the  type  of  the  highest  sort  : 
of  building,  while  to  us  the  arch  is.  But  I sus-  ■ 
pect  that  we  shall  have  to  go  back  again  to  the  • 
rectilinear  form,  for  that  is  the  form  that  iron 
most  conveniently  and  commonly  takes,  and  I 
think  we  must  look  forward  to  iron  taking  the 
principal  part  in  the  buildings  of  the  future.  I 
mentioned  some  constructional  objections  to  the 
use  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  objection  to  its  rapid 
transmission  of  heat,  for  this  means  in  our  damp 
climate,  a rapid  condensation  of  moisture.  This 
condensation  has  been  found  so  objectionable  in 
London,  that  cast-iron  columns  have  had  to  be_ 
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cased  with  plaster,  to  prevent  pools  of  water  being 
formed  at  their  base. 

The  {esthetic  objection  to  cast  iron  is  this — that 
in  large  castings  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  faces 
true  and  the  ornamental  work  cast  finely,  for 
the  material  is  too  hard  to  allow  of  chasing.  The 
expedient  of  having  the  ornament  cast  separately, 
and  pinned  on,  will  not  recommend  itself  to  archi- 
tects. I do  not  think  the  want  of  fineness  is 
always  an  objection  ; for  it  is  only  on  parts  close 
to  the  eye  that  fineness  is  perceptible  ; and 
I hold,  too,  that  the  able  architect  should  adapt 
his  ornament  to  the  material.  There  is  one 
opportunity  that  iron  will  afford  when  it  is  used 
in  magnificent  buildings,  it  can  be  enamelled  in 
all  the  beautiful  colours  that  enamel  affords.  I 
cannot  say  whether  enamel  would  cause  much  less 
condensation  than  the  iron  itself ; still  in  magnifi- 
cent buildings  the  air  could  be  dried  ; and  we  can 
hardly  imagine  anything  more  splendid  than  well 
designed  enamelled  columns.  For  outside  work 
enamel  could  hardly  be  used,  until  some  better 
method  can  be  discovered  of  applying  it  ; as  now 
nieces  of  the  enamel  flake  off,  when  enamelled 
ron  is  exposed  to  the  outer  air.  If  the  Barff 
process  would  really  answer,  i. e. , if  it  would  last 
or  centuries,  I do  not  know  than  the  dull  black 
:olour  which  iron  takes  under  the  process  coufd 
lot  be  effectively  used. 

At  present  the  use  of  metal  for  the  lining  of 
•uildings  might  be  looked  on  with  disfavour,  even 
hough  we  have  Dr.  Richardson  for  its  advocate  ; 
>ut  I presume  this  is  a mere  matter  of  habit.  In 
:arly  days  it  was  thought  the  acme  of  propriety, 
^ot  to  speak  of  the  woodwork  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  overlaid  with  gold,  and  the  palace  at 
Scbatana  with  gold  and  silver,  Homer  dwells 
vith  great  complacency  on  the  metallic  palace  of 
Heinous ; and  Plutarch  tells  us  that  though 
’hocion  was  without  ostentation,  he  liked  to 
ave  his  house  decent  ; and  this  seems  to 
ave  involved  its  interior  being  lined  with  bronze 
lates.  ( Plutarch's  Lives:  “ Phocion.”)  It  is 
vident  that  a taste  for  the  precious  metals  as 
'all  linings  revived  during  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
lonstantine  Porphyrogenitus  gives  many  accounts 
If  the  metallic  ornamentation  of  rooms  and 
hurches,  including  the  silver  pavement  of  one  of 
he  chapels  enriched  with  niello. 

I It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  statements 
j have  made  seem  to  be  contradictory,  and  this  is 
jot  a comfortable  position  to  leave  the  student  in. 

Ls  someone  justly  remarked,  we  hardly  want 
Professors  to  teach  us  how  to  doubt  ! The  two 
pnflicting  statements  were  these : that  archi- 
peture  should  perfectly  express  the  objects  for 
[hich  the  building  was  erected  ; and  the  other, 
lat  buildings,  both  sacred  and  profane,  had  been 
Ned  for  both  purposes  without  any  apparent  dis- 
prdance.  It  would  have  been  improper  to  have 
lift  you  to  suppose  that  the  expression  of  former 
luildings  did  completely  call  up  the  special 
motions  that  were  wanted  in  each,  when  the 
pritrary  was  really  the  case  ; for  instance,  the 
[arm  room  of  a public  bath  is  not  wanted  to 
tiise  the  same  emotions  that  should  be  raised  by 
cathedral,  but  the  size,  height,  proportion,  and 
tehting  of  each,  produced  emotions  which  were 
■ily  proper  to  the  cathedral.  My  former  state- 
ment was  intended  to  convey  the  hope  that  we 
flight  eventually  so  individualise  each  particular 
[notion  that  a secular  building  could  not  be 
Red  as  a sacred  one,  nor  the  reverse,  without  this 
hproper  conversion  being  apparent.  I may  of 
purse  be  mistaken  in  this  hope,  and  it  may 
bver  be  possible  to  express  different  emotions  so 
cactly  in  architecture,  that  you  cannot  use  one 
bilding  for  another  purpose;  though  I think,  if 
rchite&ure  alone  cannot  succeed,  the  desired 
suit  might  be  attained  by  means  of  appro 
Hate  sculpture.  Music  is  vague  too,  but  I do 
Pt  think  it  is  so  vague  as  architecture,  for  music 
• I think,  capable  of  raising  more  varied 
jipressions.  I am  not  so  capable  as  I could 
ish,  of  exactly  defining  all  the  various  emotions 
[at  music  can  excite ; but  those  most  ignorant 

I music  know  that  there  are  lively,  cheerful, 
'lemn,  and  mysterious  phases  of  music.  A jig 
I'uld  never  be  mistaken  for  a requiem,  nor  a 
unic  tune  for  a hymn.  Although  architecture 
•is  marked  phases,  none,  perhaps,  are  so  strongly 
arked  as  those  of  music  ; though  Newgate  does 
j't  suggest  a cheerful  abode. 

I I think  that  anyexpression  inarchitectureconvey- 

Ig  the  knowledge  of  what  a building  is  used  for, 
iyond  its  shape  and  openings,  is  wholly  due  to  old 
sociations  ; and  I believe  it  is  mainly  owing  to 
is  that  the  persistence  of  the  different  styles  of 
jchitecture  is  due.  Almost  all  the  old  buildings 
;at  have  been  used  for  Christian  worship  in  this 
|>untry  are  either  Romanesque  or  Gothic,  and 
|>nsequently  we  associate  them  with  ecclesiastical 


work.  Most  of  our  old  secular  buildings  for 
private  use  are  either  Elizabethan  or  Early 
Renaissance.  Public  buildings  are  mostly  Classic, 
or  of  the  later  Italian  Renaissance,  and  when 
any  of  these  buildings  have  features  that 
are  proper  to  them,  these  features  recall  the 
purpose  for  which  the  building  was  originally 
built.  In  every  past  time,  when  a living  style 
existed,  it  was  universally  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
buildings  ; the  difference  of  expression  in  the 
building  was  owing  to  its  material  wants,  and 
possibly  in  important  buildings  to  the  attention 
given  to  make  them  imposing. 

The  earlier  we  go  back,  the  fewer  private 
buildings  we  find  ; for  there  has  in  all  times  been 
a certain  reverence  shown  by  the  conquerors  to 
sacred  buildings,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
conquerors  being  savages,  or  belonging  to  a 
different  and  antagonistic  faith.  To  take  Athens 
for  an  example  : there  is  little  to  distinguish  the 
Propyleeum  from  the  Parthenon,  although  the 
latter  was  a sacred  edifice  and  the  former  was  a 
secular  one.  We  should  know  almost  as  little 
about  the  private  houses  of  the  Romans  as  we  do 
about  those  of  the  Greeks,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
preservation  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  But 
these  towns  were  small  watering-places,  and  give 
us  no  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  great 
Imperial  palaces,  nor  of  those  of  the  nobles. 
More  secular  Gothic  buildings  have  been  pre- 
served, owing  to  Gothic  times  being  so  much 
nearer  to  our  own,  for  it  is  not  much  more  than 
250  years  ago  since  the  last  important  pieces  of 
Gothic  architecture  were  erected  in  England, 
viz.,  in  the  latter  days  of  Charles  I.,  so  that  many 
specimens  of  Gothic  secular  buildings  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  best  foreign  secular  buildings  of 
the  Gothic  period  have  a certain  ecclesiastical 
flavour,  in  spite  of  our  seeing,  from  the  forms  of 
the  buildings,  that  they  were  secular.  I have 
looked  at  buildings  for  all  sorts  of  uses  and  of  all 
epochs,  from  Greek  days  downwards,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  certain  forms,  or  groups  of  forms,  used 
to  express  special  abstract  ideas,  such  as  exulta- 
tion, joy,  grief,  or  adoration,  but  I have  never 
found  anything  but  provisions  for  the  necessary 
wants  of  the  building,  the  construction  made 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  ornamented  in  such  a 
way  as  pleased  the  people  of  the  time,  and  certain 
vague  emotional  effects  ; but  whether  these  emo- 
tional effects  have  been  expressly  sought  after  or 
not,  I cannot  say.  In  the  case  of  buildings  whose 
size,  height,  width,  or  breadth  produced  emotions 
which  make  us  call  the  effect  sublime,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  if  the  architects  were  not  simply 
intent  on  showing  specimens  of  their  skill  in 
construction,  rather  than  in  trying  to  create  the 
emotions  which  now  affect  us. 

The  Pantheon,  whose  interior  strikes  us  as 
being  the  most  sublime  of  anything  we  have  seen, 
also  strikes  architects  as  being  but  the  glorified 
hot  room  of  a bath ; and  when  architects  are 
satiated  with  the  effect,  and  analyse  the  build- 
ing, they  always  wonder  what  the  great  shield  or 
damper  was  like  that  covered  the  opening,  and 
what  became  of  it. 

The  Pantheon  seems  too  brilliant  an  invention 
to  have  been  conceived  off-hand,  but  we  know  of 
nothing  from  which  the  architect  got  the  idea. 
Still  there  might  have  been  hot  rooms  onasmaller 
scale,  where  a similar  effect  was  seen  ; and  the 
architect  of  the  Pantheon  being  a genius,  might 
have  pictured  to  himself  the  imposing  effect  it 
would  have  on  a grand  scale  ; and  how 
fitted  it  would  be  for  a temple  to  all  the  gods.  In 
the  same  way,  at  the  Alhambra,  the  light  arcades 
supporting  pierced  work  might  have  been  adopted 
by  the  architect  as  expressive  of  delight,  as  well 
as  for  the  admission  of  the  breeze. 

We  can  see  the  immense  advantages 
Mediaeval  days  had  over  all  subsequent  times  ; 
there  was  continuity  of  teaching  : and  there  was 
mainly  one  sort  of  building,  viz.,  chapels, 
churches,  and  cathedrals,  for  nearly  the  same 
purposes,  only  of  different  sizes  and  grandeur ; 
and  these  buildings  were  to  excite  the  same 
emotions  on  an  increasing  scale.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  particularly  astonished  at  the  great 
results  that  were  obtained.  But  we  are  astonished 
that  an  entirely  novel  aesthetic  expression  should 
have  emerged  ; and  that  the  geometrical  ornament 
should  have  commended  itself  so  strongly  that  it 
gradually  overspread  the  building,  inside  and  out. 
This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  familiarity  of  the 
Medijevals  with  Saracen  work.  Greek  work, 
though  it  has  a similar  mystery  about  its  origin, 
and  perhaps  about  its  rapid  perfection  after  the 
Persian  war,  has  no  such  mystery  about  its  con- 
tinuance, for  its  ultimate  expression  was  very  like 
its  first.  One  of  the  great  marks  of  the  transcen- 
dent genius  exhibited  in  Greek  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  impression  it  leaves  on  all  architects, 


that  they  would  have  invented  it  if  the  Greeks 
had  not  forestalled  them.  In  Gothic  the  idea  is 
just  the  reverse,  for  until  the  key  to  its  latest 
elaboration  is  got,  Gothic  impresses  us  in  the 
same  way  that  the  stalactites  of  the  Saracens  do — 
we  think  neither  could  have  been  invented  by 
human  beings. 

As  I have  so  often  said  before,  I believe  that 
what  taste  there  is  amongst  us  mainly  runs  in  the 
direction  of  artistic  simplicity,  while  arrangements 
and.  construction  rather  run  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ; and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  imagine  how 
complex  arrangements  and  construction  are  to  be 
treated  with  simplicity.  We  cannot  help  won- 
dering how  a Greek  architect  would  have  solved  the 
following  aesthetic  problem  : — Let  us  suppose  that 
the  circular  end  of  a Gothic  cathedral  had  been 
built  in  the  rough,  with  all  its  piers,  buttresses, 
and  flying  buttresses,  and  the  Greek  architect  were 
told  that  the  building  was  a temple,  what  would 
he  have  done  to  it,  to  invest  it  with  the  proper 
expression,  having  due  regard  to  artistic  sim- 
plicity? However,  except  I were  a prophet  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  ultimate  form  English 
architecture  is  to  take  ; all  I can  do  is  to  repeat 
my  former  advice,  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the 
happy  inspirations  of  genius,  when  genius  does  us 
the  favour  of  appearing.  I would  also  recommend 
you  to  pursue  the  same  study  of  the  effect  our 
atmosphere  has  on  the  forms  and  appearance  of 
architecture,  as  the  Greeks  bestowed  on  the 
effect  of  Greek  sunshine ; that  study  alone 
would  give  an  English  character  to  our  buildings. 
We  want,  too,  some  new  plants  chosen  for  our 
ornamental  sculpture,  that  may  give  a new  aspect 
to  floral  ornament,  but  although  the  sculptor  may 
originate  a new  development  of  floral  form,  I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  to  flourish,  if  good  and  bad, 
old  and  new,  equally  fail  to  charm  the  public. 
The  acanthus  was  taken  from  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  elaborated  by  them  to  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  for  monumental  pur- 
poses ; and  subsequently,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Renaissance  architects,  new  beauties  and  some- 
what new  motives  were  added  to  it.  The  Renais- 
sance artists  developed  new  characteristics  from 
striking  plants,  from  the  thistle  in  particular,  and 
introduced  flowers  and  grasses  rarely  used  by  the 
Romans.  We  must  also  get  the  sculptors  to  take 
more  interest  in  architecture  than  they  mostly  do, 
if  architecture  and  sculpture  are  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  as  they  did  of  yore.  What  is  to  be  said 
about  figure  sculpture  I know  not,  for  contem- 
porary clothed  figures,  even  if  treated  by  the  best 
sculptors  that  ever  lived,  would  destroy  all  feeling 
of  grace  or  beauty,  and  make  any  building  mean 
and  ridiculous. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  artist — and  by  that 
term  I mean  any  adept  in  any  of  the  fine  arts — 
should  imitate  the  behaviour  of  the  man  of  science, 
who  pursues  his  investigations  and  makes  his  dis- 
coveries without  regard  to  the  ignorant  public, 
while  his  discoveries  are  only  known  to  a few 
other  scientific  men,  until  some  man  of  business 
sees  that  the  application  of  one  of  these  discoveries 
will  meet  a public  want,  and  fill  his  pocket.  But 
the  arts  are  invented  solely  for  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  man,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
dancing,  singing,  and  music,  which  are  the  spon- 
taneous outcome  of  high  spirits,  are  by  no  means 
their  own  reward  ; while  the  investigation  of 
Nature’s  laws  is  not  only  a delight  to  the  investi- 
gator, but  raises  him  to  a higher  level  than  his 
fellows.  I never  heard  of  a poet,  orator,  story- 
teller, painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  perfecting 
himself  in  the  art  for  pure  personal  delight,  with 
no  one  but  himself  to  be  charmed  by  his  finished 
work. 

“ Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mjnd), 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 

It  must  be  clear  to  all,  that  if  there  is  absolutely 
no  desire  for  anything  but  bare  shelter,  as  there 
was  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  that  architecture  as  a fine  art 
must  cease,  as  it  then  did.  Such  a state  of  things 
shows  mankind  to  be  in  a sadly  degraded  con- 
dition in  that  particular,  if  its  highest  ambition  is 
to  be  housed  in  a plain  dog-kennel  or  rabbit- 
hutch,  but  it  may  be  above  that  state  as  regards 
the  other  fine  arts  ; if  it  be  in  the  same  state  as 
regards  them  all,  history,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
is  a blank  page.  If  there  happen  to  be  a city  like 
Sybaris,  filled  with  persons  wholly  intent  on  gain 
and  feasting,  mankind  expresses  its  contempt  of 
such  persons,  as  the  ancients  did,  by  calling  a 
worthless  and  contemptible  person  a Sybarite. 

When  one  sees  the  intense  devotion  displayed 
by  other  artists  in  acquiring  skill  in  their  pro- 
fessions, I think  there  may  be  a slight  remissness 
in  the  architectural  students.  It  is  true  that  the 
necessary  knowledge  in  architecture  is  so  great 
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and  varied,  that  devotion  cannot  be  confined  to  a 
single  branch.  Architects  may,  however,  be 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  reflecting  that  the  beauty 
or  dignity  they  create  is  not  fleeting,  like  that  of 
music  or  acting,  but  may  last  for  many  centuries  : 
and  that  buildings  have  mostly  the  advantage  of 
size,  which  if  properly  treated,  greatly  impresses 
the  beholder. 

If  we  observe  the  laws  of  morality,  which  affect 
us  as  favourably  as  they  do  society,  if  we  include 
their  effects  on  the  character  ; the  art  or  life-work 
of  anyone  should  be  the  true  expression  of  his 
worship  ; so  I beg  all  of  you  to  devote  yourselves 
heart  and  soul  to  the  perfection  of  our  art. 

Architecture  is  not  generally  taken  up  by  men 
of  means,  therefore  a livelihood  must  be  gained 
by  it.  Man,  however,  can  live  on  very  little,  and 
if  he  do  so,  this  self-denial  leaves  him  a much 
greater  opportunity  of  perfecting  himself  and  of 
carrying  out  high  aims.  So  I would  recommend 
you  to  devote  a considerable  portion  of  your  time 
to  the  designing  of  noble  public  monuments,  for 
we  can  never  tell  that  new  ones  may  not  be 
wanted  for  high  objects,  now  undreamt  of.  The 
great  Diogenes,  who  knew  how  to  rule  men,  was 
a beggar  ; while  Socrates  said  he  kept  himself  and 
his  family  on  five  farthings  a day.  We  cannot  all 
expect  to  take  the  position  of  these  great  philo- 
sophers, but  we  may  all  recollect  Franklin's 
lesson  to  his  friends.  When  he  was  the  editor  of 
a journal,  and  published  unpopular  opinions,  his 
friends  predicted  that  he  would  lose  his  patronage  ; 
he  invited  them  to  supper  to  discuss  this  matter  : 
the  supper  of  many  courses  consisted  solely  of 
boiled  oatmeal,  technically  called  sawdust  pud- 
ding : none  of  his  guests  could  eat  any,  though 
Franklin  made  an  excellent  supper,  and  then 
said  to  his  friends,  “A  man  does  not  want 
patronage,  who  can  live  on  sawdust  puddings. 

It  may  be  fancied  that  I am  opposed  to  ex- 
traneous cultivation  in  architects,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  I should  be  delighted  to  see 
them  all  like  Orgagna  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  were  poets,  painters,  musicians,  engineers, 
sculptors,  and  architects.  But  there  seems  to  me 
so  much  to  learn  in  architecture,  that  I am  loth 
to  see  men  exerting  their  powers  on  other  subjects, 
before  mastering  the  one  which  is  to  confer 
immortality  upon  them.  I cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  most  poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  musicians  find  that  life  is  not  too  long  to 
master  their  own  professions,  and  I think  the 
architectural  students  of  to-day  are  determined  to 
master  theirs.  Let  us  hope  that  mankind  will  be 
convinced  of  the  supreme  importance  of  fine 
buildings,  not  only  to  delight  and  instruct  the 
nation,  but  also  to  serve  as  memorials  of  our 
greatness  when  the  glory  of  England — though 
may  that  day  be  far  distant  ! — has  passed  away  ; 
and  that  more  and  grander  buildings  will  be 
insisted  on  by  the  nation  for  high  purposes, 
which  may  display  our  sublime  art. 


AND 


SCREENS,  THEIR  TREATMENT 
SYMBOLISM  : 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 


Association  was  held  on  Friday,  the  10th  inst., 
in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  9,  Conduit-street,  the 
President,  Mr.  II.  O.  Cresswell,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  A.  H.  Colquhoun 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  hon.  secretary, 
moved  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Belcher 
for  his  kindness  in  meeting  the  members  of  the 
Association  at  the  new  building  for  the  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants,  Coleman  - street  - 
buildings,  Moorgate-street,  on  the  25th  u 1 1 . , and 
for  conducting  them  over  the  building.  This  was 
agreed  fo  unanimously. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  F.  R.I.B.A.,  then 
read  a paper  on  “screens,  their  Treatment  and 
Symbolism.”  After  a few  introductory  observa- 
tions, he  said  : — 

Fascinating  as  is  the  study  of  isolated  details 
of  our  art,  such  study  is  not  without  very  distinct 
dangers.  By  the  chance  of  living  near,  or  other- 
wise being  brought  in  contact  with,  some  one 
beautiful  feature  or  detail,  naturally  and  health- 
fully inspires  an  interest  which  leads  to  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  which  may  in  turn  lead  to 
the  most  helpful  enthusiasm,  but  which  becomes 
a danger  and  a pitfall  to  the  grander  conceptions 
of  architectural  design  as  a whole,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  end  in  a hobby.  Therefore,  in  choosing  a detail 
1 do  so  not  because  it  is  simply  a hobby 


but  because  it  is  a subject  that  I hope  may 


not  be  so  often  ignored  as  it  has  been,  but  that 
screens  may  be  treated  as  one  of  the  great  means 
by  which  our  temples  may  again  become  more 
and  more  beautiful. 

In  the  short  time  I have  before  me  I must 
confine  myself  to  church  screen  work  solely  and 
chancel  screen  work  in  particular,  and  in  doing 
so  I must  say  at  once  that  the  subject  is  so  large 
a one  and  comprises  such  a vast  amount  of  detail 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  minutely 
into  the  subject  or  to  give  more  than  a general 
outline  of  historical  facts,  and  humbly  to  offer  such 
suggestions  in  treatment  as  may  perhaps  be  found 
useful  to  at  least  some  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  when  they  are  called  upon  to  use 
their  abilities  in  the  highest  and  noblest  objects 
of  design,  the  beautifying  of  God’s  house  and  the 
furniture  thereof. 

It  may  be  inquired  why  it  is  I have  in  heading 
my  paper  connected  the  treatment  with  the 
symbolism  of  screens.  It  is  simply  because  I 
consider  them  inseperable.  Most  undoubtedly 
screens  were  originally  called  into  existence  for 
useful  as  well  as  symbolical  reasons  ; their  natural 
usefulness  is  at  once  apparent  for  enclosing  spaces, 
either  with  the  object  of  preventing  unnecessary 
intrusion  or  for  sake  of  actual  protection.  Their 
symbolical  use  is  not  less  apparent  ; that  is  in 
marking  off  and  shielding  a portion  or  portions  of 
a building  which  are  held  to  be  places  of  special 
honour  or  specially  the  spots  where  the  most 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  offered, 
and  in  the  case  of  chancel  screens  they  symbolise 
the  division  between  the  life  here  and  the  life 
hereafter,  or  the  separation  between  the  higher  and 
lower  estate.  And  again,  when  passing  under  the 
Holy  Rood  it  is  intended  to  remind  one  that  we 
cannot  attain  the  highest  blessings  of  Heaven 
without  first  passing  under  the  shadow  and 
sorrows  of  the  Cross,  or  the  passing  from  the 
Church  Militant  through  the  suffering  of  Calvary 
to  the  Church  Triumphant. 

From  the  earliest  times  and  in  all  kinds  and 
stages  of  religious  worship  have  screens  of  one 
kind  or  another  been  used  to  mark  off  especially 
honoured  spots.  In  the  Jewish  Church  I need 
hardly  point  out  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  the 
place  where  the  Priest  was  alone  allowed  to  enter, 
and  the  worshippers  had  to  be  content  in  knowing 
that  the  High  Priest  was  pleading  the  great 
typical  sacrifice  on  their  behalf. 

Although  under  the  new  dispensation  all  were 
allowed  to  be  admitted  to  be  partakers  of  the 
fruits  of  the  atonement,  and  to  join  with  the 
Priest  in  divine  worship,  yet  is  it  to  be  thought 
for  one  moment  that  when  the  great  fulfilment  of 
the  antitype  had  been  consummated  on  Calvary, 
that  the  early  followers  of  Christ  should  view  with 
less  honour  the  places  where  the  great  Christian 
memorial  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  was  this  reverence 
that  led  the  early  Christians  to  adopt  the  screen. 
The  presbyterium  or  choir  and  sancturaries  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  either  by 
marble,  stone,  metal,  or  wood  screens  or 
balustrading  not  necessarily  as  high  as  those  of 
later  date,  but  seldom  less  than  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  from 
the  nave  floor  level.  In  the  decrees  of  the  Second 
Council  of  Tours  in  A.  D.  557  it  is  ordered  that 
“ lay  persons  are  not  to  enter  the  chancel,  which 
is  divided  off  by  screens,  except  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar.” 

Old  decrees  and  early  writers  still  speak  of  this 
portion  of  the  church  as  holy  of  holies.  The 
altar  was  even  veiled  in  some  cases,  and  in  the 
Eastern  Church  veiling  is  still  the  custom.  In 
fact,  history,  ancient  writings,  and  architecture 
itself  all  go  to  prove  that  it  is  simply  a plain 
matter  of  fact  that  in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages 
of  the  Church,  chancel  or  altar  screens  were  con- 
sidered to  be  a very  essential  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a church.  It  is  left  for  the  highly  enlightened 
and  intellectual  brains  of  these  latter  centuries  to 
find  or  imagine  something  wrongful  and  super- 
stitious in  this  useful  and  beautifully  symbolical 
feature. 

Yes,  in  these  enlightened  days  if  a faculty  is 
wanted  one  often  has  either  to  omit  the  screen 
altogether  or  carefully  to  omit  showing  the  gates, 
and  if  shown,  one  has  to  plead  they  are  for  safety. 
If  you  have  not  already  learnt  from  sad  experience, 
you  would  hardly  credit  how  small  and  vexatious 
are  the  quibbles  raised  by  the  present  day 
chancellors  : they  seem  to  put  on  their  Popish 
spectacles  and  see  Popery  in  every  detail. 

In  the  ancient  planning  of  chancels,  stone 
pulpits  or  am  bones,  similar  to  those  shown  on 
some  of  the  sketches  and  photographs  on  the 
walls,  were  placed  on  either  side  on  lower  end  of 
choir.  The  walls  of  these  ambones  often  formed 
a kind  of  screen  in  themselves,  and  in  some  cases 


they  were  designed  as  part  of  the  screen,  as  in  th  1 
churches  of  the  Frari,  Venice,  S.S.  Nerv[ 
Achille,  Rome,  and  St.  Miniato,  Florence.  Thl 
Epistle  was  read  from  the  southern  and  th! 
Gospel  from  the  northern  ambones.  ThesT 
pulpits  were  also  used  for  chanting  the  lessonil 
and  other  portions  of  the  Divine  office. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  rood-lofts  is  nc 
known  exactly,  but  they  are  of  considerably 
antiquity.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  th. 
first  suggestion  of  the  rood-beam  seen  in  mam 
churches  arose  from  two  circumstances: — isi 
the  general  use  of  tie-beams,  and  2nd,  th , 
common  and  early  custom  of  suspending  a largi 
cross  in  a prominent  and  central  position.  Til  I 
combination  of  the  two  is,  I think,  the  moiri 
natural  suggestion  to  the  mind. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  rood-screens  and  lofts  >s| 
large  dimensions  were  used  at  an  early  date,  c.U 
that  of  S.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  was  larp! 
enough  for  the  crowning  of  emperors  to  talti| 
place  in  it,  and  at  Rheims  Cathedral  the  Freneti 
kings  were  crowned  in  the  rood-loft.  Altai!, 
were  sometimes  erected  in  lofts  at  the  foot  of  tl 

r°°d.  . I 

The  larger  rood-lofts  are  generally  ascended  ll|jj 
two  staircases,  carried  up  either  in  circuit! 
turrets  on  either  side,  or  in  the  thickness  of  t!  >1 


turrets  on  either  side,  or  in  the  thickness 
walls. 

These  staircases  often  became  quite  a feature; 
as  in  the  examples  of  Exeter  and  other  cathedrae 
In  foreign  examples,  staircases  often  go  up  in  t 1 
thickness  of  the  screen,  as  at  Metz  and  Toul,  a; 
the  church  at  Oberwessel  (illustrated  by  one  el 
Mr.  Millard’s  sketches).  I 

The  earliest  screens  however,  were  undoubted 
of  less  massive  and  pretentious  character  than  t y 
rood-lofts  to  which  I have  just  referred. 

It  was  with  the  gradual  growth  of  communii 
life  in  the  church,  that  the  necessity  for  m<n|j 
distinctive  and  solid  screens  began  to  be  felt, 


In  cathedrals,  abbeys,  collegiate^  and  col; 


■ entual  churches,  which  were  orginally  used 
large  numbers  of  ecclesiastics,  something  mail 
than  a low  wall  or  an  open  grille  became  absolutnl 
essential  for  the  repose  and  comfort  of  those  w 
were  compelled  by  the  nature  of  their  lc  ,i 
devotional  offices  to  remain  so  many  hours  rj 
the  church.  Churches  in  those  days  were  ta 
heated  by  hot  water,  steam,  and  hot  air.  Knti, 
ing  was  not  interfered  with  by  small  or  large  b ;. 
pipes  running  under  one’s  seat.  The  passap| 
were  not  then  adorned  with  cast-iron  gratinr 
and  one  might  leave  or  enter  the  church  withtl* 
the  creaking  and  rattling  grating  proclaiming  g 
fact  to  the  whole  church  that  you  were  on  nl 
move.  Still,  without  these  innovations  the  tl 
remains,  the  churches  were  not  so  comfortabjj 
and  to  make  devotional  offices  possible  sos: 
protection  from  the  cold  draughts  became  p<  |‘ 
tively  necessary.  Even  at  best,  screen  or  no  scren 
on  cold  days  it  must  have  been  Vnany  degrp 
removed  from  what  we  in  this  nineteenth  centi 
consider  comfortable.  It  makes  one  feel  t 1 
there  is  a truer  ring  about  the  devotion  of  th; 
early  Christian  worshippers.  It  was,  indeed,  1 
case  in  those  days  that  the  words  of  the  prop 
Malachi  were  fulfilled,  “ 1' or  from  the  risingn 
the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  sar,; 
Thy  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentdes,  s, 
in  every  place  shall  incense  be  offered  unto  <1 
name  and  a pure  offering.” 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  the  na\  e,  tr 
septs,  and  aisles  were  continuously  thrown  0)  I 
to  the  lay  worshippers  who  came  in  and  out* 
all  times  of  the  day,  and  whose  continur 
moving  about  would  have  been  most  distracta 
to  those  saying  their  offices  in  the  church. 

The  general  form  of  the  great  roo^scre.i 
was  in  three,  five,  or  seven  bays,  and  in  Engh| 
the  divisionsjare  sometimes  more  numerous,  a. 
Lincoln,  York,  Ripon,  and  other  cathedre 
Parochial  altars,  were  generally  placed  on  the  ne 
side  of  th,e  screen.  On  festivals  and  occasia 
of  high  services  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  r* 
with  great  solemnity  from  the  rood-loft,  andr, 
that  all  on  both  sides  of  the  screen  should  be  * 
to  join  the  service,  choirs  were  sometimes  <s 
placed  in  this  position.  , 

The  dignity  of  reading  the  Gospel  in  this  a. 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  cross  or  crucifix  appeap 
to  the  devout  imagination  of  the  worshipper.' 
those  days,  and  as  a consequence  we  see,  in  i| 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  even  sev;. 
teenth  centuries,  rood-screens  erected  in  hun  m 
of  parochial  churches.  . 

The  one  central  idea  was,  of  course,  the  e t 
tion  of  the  Cross.  That  the  first  thing  seen, 
entering  the  church  should  be  the  great  a, 
glorious  symbol  of  the  Christian  Faith  (a  sym 
that,  shame  to  say,  we  have  often  to  hunt  lor,  o| 
in  some  cases  to  hunt  for  in  vain  in  our  c uroi 
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at  the  present  clay) ; that  those  looking  on  the 
Cross  might,  in  the  words  of  Wordsworth,  say — . 

“ Mindful  of  Him  who  in  Orient  born 
There  lived,  and  on  the  Cross  His  life  resigned 
And' Who,  from  out  the  regions  of  the  morn, 

1 Issuing  in  pomp  shall  come  to  judge  mankind." 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  in  almost  every 
1 church  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  was  a screen  of  some  kind  or  another,  and 
that  nearly  all  had  the  holy  rood  set  up  either  on 
the  screen  or  some  equally  conspicuous  place. 
The  word  rood,  perhaps  I need  hardly  point  out, 
is  taken  from  the  Saxon  word  “rude”  or  rood, 
meaning  cross.  The  rood,  as  such,  used  upon  a 
screen  or  beam,  or  hung  from  the  roof,  was 
seldom  considered,  complete  without  attendant 
figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John. 

The  custom  of  reading  the  Gospel  from  the 
rood-loft  has  generally  fallen  into  disuse,  and  it  is 
now  perhaps  questionable  whether  it  is  desirable 
in  these  days  to  design  such  massive  and  heavy 
screens  as  were  called  for  in  the  fourteenth  and 
following  three  centuries.  Don't  mistake  me  for 
a moment.  I am  the  strongest  possible  advocate 
for  the  retention  or  restoration  of  the  rood-screen 
in  some  form  or  another  in  every  church  in  the 
land,  but  as  long  as  the  screen  is  crowned  with  its 
proper  symbol — as  long  as  the  symbolism  of  the 
screen  is  acknowledged — and  as  long  as  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary  are  properly  protected 
from  irreverent  intrusion,  I should  be  satisfied. 
But  in  designing  a screen  I should  never  for 
a moment  aim  at  shutting  out  from  view  the  altar 
and  its  surroundings  ; and  while  I have  not  much 
sympathy  with  the  all-seeing  mania  of  the  present 
day,  I should- ever  aim  at  not  allowing  the  screen 
, to  usurp  an  undue  prominence  by  obscuring  the 
: far  more  important  feature — the  altar.  A dreary 
sight  indeed  it  is  to  go  into  some  of  our  dear  old 
: churches  and  be  called  upon  to  admire  a roodless, 
but  otherwise  beautiful,  screen  as  an  ancient 
feature,  a thing  of  antiquarian  interest ; aye  ! a 
thing  of  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship,  each 
very  well  in  their  way  ; but  when,  on  turning  to 
the  Holy  Table,  one  sees  a table  that  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  use  in  your  own  dining-room,  one 
feels  sadly  that  the  admiration  bestowed  on  this 
detail  the  screen,  is  but  the  mere  admiration  of  an 
art,  curiosity,  and  not  the  reverent  admiration  and 
pleasure  that  one  should  feel  in  that  the  main 
object  of  this  detail  is  the  beautifying  of  God’s 
House. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  are  there  more 
churches  with  rood-screens,  or  remains  of  same, 
than  in  England,  and  for  beauty  of  detail  and 
workmanship  we  are  hardly  surpassed. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  general  historical 
•and  partially  symbolic  side  of  my  question.  I 
must,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  divide  the 
practical  side  into  three  sections : — 1st,  Stone 
Screens ; 2nd,  Wood  Screens ; 3rd,  Metal 
Screens. 

First,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  stone  screens. 
The  principal  stone  screens  remaining  in 
England  are  of  the  cathedral  type  such  as  those 
at  Canterbury,  York,  Westminster,  Lincoln, 
Gloucester,  Exeter,  Ripon,  Norwich,  Wells, 
St.  Albans,  and  others.  The  general  features  of 
Ihese  are  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary 
that  I should  dwell  further  upon  them  in  detail.  I 
will,  therefore,  only  pick  out  one  or  two  leading 
points  in  treatment  and  designs. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  screens  at 
present  is  of  course  very  different  from  when  they 
were  first  erected.  In  the  first  place  the  rood  or 
crucifix  with  attendant  figures  have  been  removed 
in  every  case.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
sculptured  figures  that  formerly  occupied  the 
many  canopied  niches  have  been  destroyed  or  dis- 
figured, and  the  niches  now  appear  to  be  unmean- 
ing architectural  features.  When  on  a visit  to 
Winchester  Cathedral,  I was  informed  by  the 
verger  that  one  of  the  Deans  had  allowed  the 
empty  niches  in  the  altar  screen  to  be  filled  with 
stone  urns  (an  illustration  of  the  screen  with  these 
ornaments  is  given  in  Mr.  Kitchen’s  most  interest- 
ingbookonthescreen).  Iremarked  that  Isupposed 
it  was  symbolical  of  a dead  religion.  The  goodly 
verger  turned  on  his  heel  and  remarked,  with 
evident  indignation,  “ I don’t  know,  sir  ; I don’t 
know.” 

In  many  cases  the  rood  has  been  replaced  by  a 
great  organ  with  cases  of  fine  design,  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  they  are  and  appear  entirely  out 
of  place. 

Of  these  latter,  York  Minster  stands  pre- 
eminent, and  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  Manchester 
are  good  examples.  Of  course,  organ-builders 
and  even  musicians  will  insist  that  this  is  the 
best  place  for  the  organ.  Do  not  be  misled  ; from 
an  ecclesiastical,  devotional,  and,  I think,  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  position  is  an  utterly  wrong  one. 


Choose  the  west  end,  transept,  or  sides  if  you 
like,  but  do  not  spoil  the  general  vista  of  your 
churches  by  blocking  them  up  in  the  centre 
with  an  organ.  Do  not  let  the  organ  be  the  first 
object  to  attract  attention  on  entering  the  church, 
and  usurp  a false  position  of  importance.  In 
short,  do  not  convert  your  churches  into  sacred 
music-halls. 

I am  anxious  not  to  be  mistaken.  1 desire  as 
much  as  any  man  that  the  organ  should  have  the 
power  of  speaking  to  the  soul  through  the 
beautiful  language  that  only  an  organ  can  speak. 
I desire  to  see  the  beautifully-designed  organ 
cases,  and  I cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  far 
too  prevalent  custom  of  shutting  away  an  organ  in 
a mere  box  of  a building,  and  thus  destroying  the 
effect  of  its  soul-stirring  notes. 

No  ; a right  place  and  space  for  all  things  is  the 
motto.  Depend  upon  it,  however,  more  of  our 
churches  suffer  from  being  over  than  under 
organed. 

I feel  in  sympathy  with  a wish  expressed  by 
Charles  I.  on  entering  York  Minster,  that  the 
organ  might  be  removed  so  that  the  cast  window 
might  be  better  seen. 

Regarding  these  massive  screens,  I must  confess 
that  when  in  the  nave  I have  a feeling  ■ of  being 
shut  out  ; especially  has  this  struck  me  at  Canter- 
bury, where  I think  the  nave,  as  at  present, 
seems  cold  and  undevotional  in  effect. 

The  beautiful  fifteenth  century  screen  in  the 
transept  of  the  martyrdom,  Canterbury,  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  Of  the  various  screens  of  the 
kind  named,  Exeter  seems  the  most  satisfactory. 
Details  I will  point  out  presently  by  the  aid  of  the 
lantern  slide. 

There  are  not  a large  number  of  stone  screens 
left  in  our  parochial  churches,' but  amongst  the 
few  I am  able  to  exhibit  the  photographs  of  this 
evening  I must  mention  the  exceedingly  rich 
example  of  a fifteenth  open  stone  screen  at 
Totnes,  Devon,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in 
Eng'and  ; it  is  entirely  and  richly  coloured,  and  the 
lower  panels  show  the  remains  of  various  painted 
saints.  For  many  years  it  was  spoken  of  as  an  oak 
screen,  the  deception  being  from  the  fact  that  a 
part  of  the  cornice  is  very  evidently  oak.  There 
are  many  points  in  the  treatment  that  are  very 
uncommon,  if  not  unique.  The  small  canopy- 
work  upon  the  face  of  the  muntins  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice. 

An  interesting  example  of  tomb  screen-work 
exists  at  Paignton,  Devon,  and  other  stone 
screens  at  Clumstock  and  Colyton. 

A simple  thirteenth  century  screen  at  Skipton 
in  Berkshire,  ot  which  I exhibit  a drawing,  was 
carefully  restored  by  Mr.  Withers  some  years  ago 
from  a small  remaining  fragment. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  uncommon  ex- 
ample of  what  I must  call,  for  want  of  a better 
term  “Constructional  Screen  work”  exists  at 
Westwell,  in  Kent ; the  treatment  is  very 
suggestive.  It  is  in  the  form  of  three  trefoil 
headed  arches,  supported  on  two  slender  columns. 
The  church  was  restored  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
some  years  ago. 

Another  noteworthy  example  is  at  Stebbing,  in 
Essex,  shown  on  one  of  the  drawings.  The 
flying  tracery  in  centre  opening  originally  carried 
the  ancient  rood,  but,  needless  to  say,  this  has 
been  ruthlessly  hacked  away. 

The  screen  to  the  Lady  Chapel  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral  is  a fine  perpendicular  example  of 
constructional  screen  work.* 

*—♦— 1 

London  Improvements  Bill.— Mr.  Ahrenfeld, 
lithographer,  sends  us  a large  scale  plan  of  the 
new  street  proposed  by  the  County  Council  from 
Southampton-row  to  the  Strand,  showing  the  existing 
streets  and  property  affected  by  the  proposed 
scheme. 

Olympic  Music  Hall. — A company  is  being 
formed  for  converting  the  New  Olympic  Theatre, 
in  Wych-street,  into  a music-hall,  the  premises 
being  held  on  a lease  for  sixty  years  from  Decem- 
ber 25,  1889,  at  a rent  rising  to  a maximum  of 
3,000/.  a year.  The  present  house  was  built  by 
Messrs.  Holliday  & Greenwood,  after  the  plans  and 
designs  of  Messrs.  Crewe  & Sprague,  architects. 
According  to  reports  by  Mr.  E.  Clark  and  Mr.  W. 
Emden,  architects,  the  premises  occupy  an  area  of 
about  14,000  ft.  superficial,  have  a total  capacity  for 
about  3,000  persons,  and  the  lease  is  worth  from 
45,000/.  to  50,000/.  The  former  estimates  that  the 
contemplated  alterations,  which  include  removal  of 
the  first-tier  boxes,  will  cost  4,600/.  The  new 
theatrewas  opened  by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  lessee,  on 
December  4,  1890.  We  gave  a short  account  of  its 
earlier  history  in  a “Note  ’’  in  our  issue  for  July  13, 
1889,  and  a description  of  the  interior,  fittings,  &c., 
on,  December  13,  1890. 

* The  remainder  of  the  paper,  together  with  some  notes 
of  the  discussion,  in  our  next. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

THE  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

A special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  . last,  Mr.  J. 
Macvicar  Anderson,  President,  in  the  chair,  when 
it  was  resolved,  ttem.  con.,  on  the  motion  of  the 
President,  seconded  by  PrcLssor  Kerr, 

“ That,  subject  to  her  Majesty’s  gracious  sanction,  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  year  1803  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Richard  Morris  Hunt,  Honorary  Corresponding  Member, 
New  York,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Instilui  de 
France,  for  his  executed  works  as  an  architect*” 

The  proceedings  of  the  special  general  meeting 
then  terminated. 

The  tenth  general  meeting  (business)  of  the 
Session  was  then  held. 

The  death  was  announced  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tope 
Strong,  Fellow. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  ballotled 
for  and  declared  to  be  duly  elected  as  Fellows, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Rhodes  Calvert  (Bradford),  Joseph 
Filling  (Bolton),  Alfred  Edward  Purdie,  Thomas 
Butler  Wilson  (Leeds),  John  Henry  Woodhouse 
(Manchester),  George  Harry  Willoughby  (Man- 
chester), Jesse  Horsfall  (Todmorden),  and 
Edward  Ilewett,  Associate  (Manchester).  Messrs. 
Alfred  Ryshworth  Hill,  Edmund  Herbert  Child, 
and  William  Edward  Johnson  were  elected 
Associates. 

The  Report  of  the  Science  Standing  Committee 
upon  Light  and  Air  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
resolved  : — 

“That  the  general  principles  of  the  Report  upon  Light 
and  Air,  prepared  by  the  Science  Standing  Committee,  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  Report  be  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  reconsideration  of  details." 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute,  which  will, 
be  a special  general  meeting  (for  members  only),, 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  March  27,  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: — (1)  to  receive  and  consider  a 
recommendation  of  the  Council  that  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
vicar Anderson,  President,  be  requested  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year  of  office  ; and  that,  consequently, 
Bye-law  26  be  suspended  ; (2)  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  candidates  for  membership 
and  (3)  for  receiving  a report  from  the  Council 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  Fellows  under  Section  3 . 
of  the  Charter. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION - 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

THE  HAMPSTEAD  SYNAGOGUE. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Delissa  Toseph, , 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  F.  7’.  W.  Goldsmith, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association,  a rather 
small  party  of  members  visited  the  new  Hamp- 
stead Synagogue  on  Saturday  last.  The  building 
has  been  erected  in  Dennington  Park-road,  on  ihe 
site  of  Laurieston  Lodge,  and  differs  in  several 
respects  from  the  type  of  synagogue  plan  gener- 
ally adopted  in  London.  Instead  of  the  usual 
cubiform  building,  the  main  structure  is  octagonal 
on  plan,  and  an  inner  octagon  is  marked  by  the 
columns  carrying  the  galleries  and  leading  up  to  . 
the  dome  which  surmounts  the  central  area. 

The  ark,  the  reader’s  platform,  and  the  pulpit 
are  grouped  together  at  the  east  end  of  the  build- 
ing, thus  following  the  Continental  arrangement 
rather  than  that  hitherto  adopted  in  London. 
The  choir  is  located  behind  the  ark  and  screened 
by  wrought  iron  grilles,  which,  in  common  with, 
other  wrought  iron  work  in  the  building,  is  well, 
designed  and  skilfully  executed. 

To  the  visitors,  few  of  whom,  probably,  wilh 
ever  be  called  upon  to  design  a synagogue,  useful 
hints  were  afforded  by  the  provision  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  worshippers  in  directions  seldom 
studied  by  architects  of  churches  and  chapels. 
In  the  first  place,  ample  cloak-rooms  withi 
lavatories  are  provided  both  for  male  and 
female  worshippers,  so  that  the  incon- 
venience and  unhealthiness  of  sitting  in  one’s 
heavy  out-door  clothing  is  avoided.  This, 
of  course,  necessitates  ample  room  in  vestibules 
and  lobbies,  a requirement  well  supplied  in  the 
Hampstead  Synagogue.  We  noted,  however, 
evidence  of  one  inconvenience  that  the  use  of 
cloak-rooms  is  apt  to  produce  in  a notice  on  the 
door ‘of  the  ladies’  cloak-room  that  a certain 
garment  had  been  taken  by  mistake  by  another 
than  the  owner. 

The  arrangement  of  the  seats  tends  also  to 
comfort.  Each  seat  has  a rising  flap  with  a box 
underneath  for  service  books,  and  the  book-rests 
in  front  are  hinged  so  as  to  lift,  and  thus  increase 
the  width  of  passage  way.  The  provision  of  a 
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book-box  under  the  seat  interferes,  however,  with 
kneeling,  unless  the  distance  from  back  to  back  is 
made  very  wide,  so  that  comfort  is  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  devotion.  Especially  commendable  is  the 
ample  provision  made  for  exit,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  seven  entrances  on  the  ground  floor, 
which,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  sufficiently  ample 
for  a building  of  the  maximum  seating  capacity  of 
700.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  plan,  the  sense  of  spaciousness  in  the 
accessory  portions  of  the  edifice,  the  entrances, 
vestibules,  and  approaches. 

The  building  being  somewhat  hemmed  in  by 
adjoining  houses,  the  entrance  front  is  the  prin- 
cipal fa9ade,  and  practically  the  only  one  of 
which  any  satisfactory  view  can  be  obtained.  In 
character  it  is  what  a lay  critic  would  probably 
call  “heavy,”  that  is,  it  is  severe,  dignified,  and 
free  from  meretricious  ornament  or  fussiness.  We 
should  decline  to  label  the  treatment  as  belonging 
to  any  past  ‘ ‘ style  ” of  architecture,  as  it  is 
entirely  nineteenth-century  in  character,  or 
feeling,  or  expression,  call  it  what  you  will.  This 
character  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  red  brick, 
simple  circular  headed  openings,  and  a massive 
central  tower.  As  a matter  of  taste,  and  ad- 
mitting difference  of  opinion,  we  do  not  admire 
the  very  large  window  which  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  and  takes  away  from  the 
expression  of  mass  which  the  general  proportions 
of  the  design  of  this  feature  suggest.  Again,  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  we  rather  question  the  finish  of 
the  interior  of  the  building  in  unrelieved  pure 
white.  Our  disinclination  to  admire  the  parti- 
cular treatment  of  the  design  does  not,  however, 
prevent  us  from  appreciating  the  character  and 
individuality  of  the  Hampstead  Synagogue. 


COMPE  TITIONS. 

Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Hackney. — The 
Commissioners  for  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
for  the  Parish  of  St.  John  at  Hackney  invited 
seven  architects  to  compete  for  buildings  to  be 
used  for  public  baths,  offering  premiums  for  the 
three  selected  designs,  the  premium  in  the  case 
of  the  architect  employed  to  carry  out  the  work 
to  merge  into  the  commission  of  5/.  per  cent. 
Ten  sets  of  designs  were  submitted.  The  Com- 
missioners, with  the  assistance  of  their  pro- 
fessional adviser,  Mr.  T.  Thornton  Green,  F.S.I., 
unanimously  selected  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  “Compact,”  Scheme  A (Messrs.  Harnor 
& Pinches,  Adelphi),  for  the  first  premium  ; the 
design  “ Otter”  (Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  Westminster), 
for  the  second  premium  ; and  the  design 
“ Practical  ” (Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross,  Queen- 


street,  E.C.),  for  the  third  premium.  The 
designs  will  be  on  exhibition  to  the  public  this 
Friday  and  Saturday,  March  17  and  18,  from  12 
noon  to  9 p.m.  each  day. 

Batiis  and  Wash-houses,  Kensal  Town. 
Mr.  H.  Wright,  the  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners 
for  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses  in  the  parish  of 
Chelsea,  informs  us  that  the  Commissioners  have 
had  under  consideration  the  designs  and  specifi- 
cations submitted  to  them  in  connexion  with  this 
competition,  and  that  they  have  determined  upon 
the  designs  for  which  the  premiums  agreeed  upon 
will  be  given.  It  is  added  that  “ no  mottos  are 
yet  known  to  the  Commissioners,  the  designs 
being  numbered  only.”  The  designs  will  be 
open  to  inspection  by  the  public  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Chelsea,  from  Monday  March  27,  to 
Saturday,  April  8,  and  at  the  Parochial  Offices, 
Kensal-road,  from  Tuesday,  April  11,  to  Tuesday, 
April  18,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Kirkstall  Abbey  Grounds. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Corporate  Property  Committee  of  the 
Leeds  Corporation,  on  the  8th  inst.,  plans  for  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  adjoining  Kirkstall 
Abbey  were  considered.  Thirty-seven  sets  of 
plans  were  originally  submitted.  These  were 
reduced  to  half-a-dozen  by  a sub-committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  committee 
resolved  to  give  the  first  premium  of  20/.  to 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & Sons,  landscape  gardeners,  of 
Crawley,  Sussex,  the  carrying  out  of  whose 
design  will  involve  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
3,000/.  The  second  premium  of  10/.  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  II.  Mawson,  of  Windermere. 


Building  Trades’  Exhibition.— Some  notes  of 
this  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  on  Monday  last 
(need  we  say  in  its  usual  state  of  unreadiness?)  are 
unavoidably  held  over  for  want  of  space.  The 
Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  Saturday, 
March  25. 

A Town  Built  upon  Piles. — Pnompenh,  the 
capital  of  Cambogia,  says  the  writer  of  “ Notes  from 
the  Far  East,''  in  the  fifteenth  article  of  that  interest- 
ing series,  now  appearing  in  the  Times  (see  that 
journal  for  the  nth  inst.),  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts — the  French  town  (which  is  on  territory  ceded 
to  the  protectorate  thirty  years  ago),  the  native 
quarter,  and  the  palace.  The  native  town  is  entirely 
built  upon  piles,  the  river  rising  in  flood  time 
between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  Upon  the  platform  thus 
raised  are  constructed  the  thatched  houses  of  palm 
leaves  and  bamboo,  through  the  open  windows  of 
which  the  numerous  inmates  (for  the  Cambogians 
have  large  families)  can  be  seen  all  seated  on  the 
floor — the  position  invariably  assumed  by  the 
Cambogian  when  not  afoot. 


3Ilustration5. 


CHURCH  AND  PRESBYTERV  OF  ST. 

JOSEPH,  AYLESBURY. 
fca'/£S!|IIE  site  of  this  building  is  one  of  the  best 
pfij  gyl  in  the  market  town  of  Aylesbury.  The 
church  is  to  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings  ; the  nave  will  have  an  open  timber  , 
roof  of  the  hammer-beam  type,  and  the  chancel 
a semi-circular  panelled  one,  covered  with  West-  ; 
moreland  slates. 

The  walling  of  the  presbytery  is  of  red  brick  up 
to  the  level  of  the  first  floor,  and  from  this  to  the 
eaves  of  yellow-tinted  rough  cast.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  the  local  red  tiles.  The  interior  is 
treated  like  the  more  simple  of  the  town  houses 
of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
plain  panelling  and  wooden  chimney  pieces.  The 
staircase  has  carved  cantilever  ends  to  each  stair, 
and  turned  balusters. 

The  whole  of  the  floors  of  church  and  the  ground 
floors  of  presbytery  are  of  wood  blocks. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Webster  & Cannon,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie. 


THE  “EQUITABLE”  BUILDING, 
DENVER,  COLORADO. 

This  building,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  office  buildings  in  the  West  of  the  United 
States,  was  erected  in  1891-2  for  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York.  The 
building  is  nine  stories  in  height,  and  has  a lofty 
basement,  which  is  arranged  to  accommodate  a 
Safe  Deposit  Company. 

The  materials  of  the  exterior  are  a pinkish 
grey  Colorado  granite,  which  extends  through  the 
first  two  stories  ; the  walls  above  are  of  straw- 
coloured  bricks,  and  the  cornices,  balconies,  sills, 
and  lintels  of  white  terra-cotta.  The  building  is 
stated  to  be  as  absolutely  fireproof  as  modern 
science  can  render  it.  It  is  served  by  eight  rapid 
elevators  ; one  of  which  runs  to  the  elevated 
central  platform  of  the  roof,  from  which  point  one 
may  follow  the  sweep  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
for  1 50  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plumbing  work  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  eighth  and  ninth  floors  ; but 
in  addition  to  the  public  service  there  are  ad- 
ditional lines  of  supply  which  will  enable  several 
different  suites  of  offices  on  each  floor  to  have  its 
own  plumbing  service  if  desired.  The  building  is 
heated  by  direct  steam  radiation,  and  completely 
furnished  with  electric  lights,  the  power  for  which 
is  supplied  from  a special  plant  in  the  basement. 

The  main  corridors  and  hallways  of  the  ground 
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loor  are  finished  in  marble  and  bronze,  and 

bound  fldlreCI  hEht  and  air'  The  offices  <>f  the 
round  floor  have  entrances  from  this  hallway  as 
• ell  as  from  the  street. 

' The  architects  of  the  building  are  Messrs 

Sen5’  Ja<i"eS’  & Rant°ul’  °‘‘  Boston  and 


DESIGN  FOR  A TIMBER  SPIRE. 

This  drawing,  prepared  from  a design  made 
some  little  time  ago  for  a timber  spire,  a subject 
set  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  in  one  of 
the  annual  competitions,  was  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a bold  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  a 


picturesque  skyline.  Originality  with  dignity  was 
striven  after,  but  with  an  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
eccentricities  of  form  which  appear  to  be  so  rife 
in  modern  work.  A free  style  of  Renaissance 
was  chosen,  and  the  several  features  so  massed 
as  to  secure  as  much  relief  as  possible  with  variety 
of  light  and  shade.  The  illustration  is  a repro- 
duction from  a drawing  exhibited  at  the  last 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

Walt.  Percivai.. 


WILSON’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
CAMBERWELL. 

This  school,  which  is  an  old  foundation  for 
the  education  of  boys,  is  of  red  brick  with  stone 
sparingly  introduced  in  the  form  of  heads,  sills, 
and  bands,  and  has  been  erected  in  two  sections 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  ; the  first . 
portion  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Nightingale,  the 
builder,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Jerrard.  A further 
extension  is  contemplated  when  funds  permit. 

I he  building  is  well  set  back,  with  playground 
in  front,  so  as  to  avoid  the  noise  of  the  thorough- 
Iare  from  which  it  is  seen. 

It  was  not  possible,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
cure  a central  hall,  and  the  building  was  there- 
fore planned  with  a wide  corridor.  When  the 
second  portion  came  to  be  considered  the 
Governors  decided  to  add  a hall,  which  accord- 
ingly was  placed  at  the  end  as  shown  on  the  plan, 
but  on  the  first  floor. 


CLOCK  TOWER,  PEOPLE’S  PALACE. 

The  clock  tower  of  the  People’s  Palace  in  the 
Mile  End-road  is  entirely  built  of  clean-hewn 
Portland  stone,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson  ; its  cost,  which  was  2,000/.,  being  con- 
tributed wholly  by  the  Baroness  de  Stern. 

The  position  of  the  tower  on  a line  with  the 
street,  and  in  front  of  the  building,'  would  have 
had  more  architectural  meaning  had  the  design  of 
the  latter  with  curved  wings  leading  out  with 
lodges  to  the  street  being  carried  out  in  its 
entirety.  There  are  granite  fountains,  one  next 
the  street  with  dog-trough  and  another  towards 
the  grounds.  The  dial,  clock,  and  bell  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Thwaites  & Reed,  of 
Clerkenwell.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Perry 
& Co. , of  Bow. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
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Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on  Tues 
day  evenieg  last,  when  a paper  on  “ Fv^rv 


wuen  a paper  on  “Every- 
day Construction  ” was  read  by  Mr.  Stuai 
H.  Davies,  formerly  in  the  office  of  the  City  Sur 
veyor,  and  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Londo] 
County  Council.  Mr.  Innocent  presided.  Thi 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  in  these  days  of  nev 
building  materials  and  general  appliances,  it  wa 
more  necessary  than  ever  for  a young  architect  t< 
master  the  construction  of  his  work,  and  to  le 
the  designs  he  prepared  truthfully  clothe  the  con 
struction.  He  proceeded  to  give  clear,  technica 
descriptions  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  o 
iron  and  steel  and  the  mode  of  constructing 
girders,  &c.,  explaining  the  formula  for  ealeu 
lating  strains,  and  the  best  means  of  testinc 
beams,  roofs,  &c.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
lithographed  diagrams  handed  round  to  the 
members. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
-A  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  took  place  on  the  Sth  inst.  in 
w Institution,  Princes’-street,  Mr 

u-  , Robertson,  the  President,  in  the 
chair,  when  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  read  a 
paper  on  “Dunblane  Cathedral,”  which  has 
been  restored  under  his  direction.  Giving, 
in  the  first  instance,  a general  outline  of  the 
mstory  of  the  church,  he  explained  that  the 
tower  was  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  old 
Culdee  Church  which  was  supposed  to  have  existed 
at  Dunblane,  and  that  the  building  in  other 
respects  dated  from  the  thirteenth  century,  at 
which  time  it  was  raised  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Bishop  Clemens.  The  decorative  work  in  the 
cathedral  had  suffered  greatly  at  the  Reformation 
time,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  some  alterations  were  carried  out  to 
make  the  chancel  suitable  as  a place  of 
worship  it  seemed  to  have  been  disused 
and  neglected.  Only  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  tower  appeared  to  be  of  a period  anterior  to 
Bishop  Clemens  time,  but  in  that  portion  of  it 
there  were  no  structural  indications  to  show  what 
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position  it  occupied  in  the  old  building  of  which 
it  formed  part.  There  was  not  so  much  architec- 
tural history  in  the  building  as  in  many  cathedrals, 
and  this  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  energy  of 
Bishop  Clemens,  the  moderate  size  of  the  structure, 
and  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  Stirling 
and  Perth.  The  west  door,  the  absence  of 
tracery  in  some  of  the  clearstory  windows  of  the 
nave,  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  chancel 
aisle  arch  and  the  presence  of  two  openings  above 
it,  the  blank  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
and  the  long  apartment  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir  were  points  referred  to  by  the  lecturer. 
Mention  was  also  made  in  the  same  connexion  of 
the  vesica  window  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave. 
In  restoring  the  cathedral  to  a condition  in  which 
it  could  be  used  for  its  original  purpose  as  a place 
of  worship,  Dr.  Anderson  emphasised  this,  that 
he  had  only  repaired  and  renewed  where  such 
was  structurally  necessary.  The  wall-heads  had 
been  made  secure.  The  whole  of  the  building 
had  been  roofed,  the  tracery  of  the  nave  windows 
had  been  renewed  where  necessary,  the 
masonry  blocking  up  the  chancel-aisle  had  been 
removed,  the  windows  had  been  glazed,  and, 
following  out  the  principle  of  not  repairing  or 
• renewing  except  where  structurally  necessary, 
the  west  door,  still  beautiful,  though  dilapidated, 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  untouched.  Mr. 
Hippolyte  J.  Blanc  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  for  his  paper,  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ritchie,  Dunblane,  seconded.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  a series  of  limelight 
views,  showing  the  building  as  it  was  and  as  it 
now  is. — On  the  nth  inst.,  the  members,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc, 

. A.R.S.A.,  visited  Corstorphine  Kirk  and  Beech- 
wood  House,  Murrayfield. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  business  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Rooms  on  the  7th  inst.,  the 
. President  in  the  chair.  The  Committee’s  report 
was  submitted  and  adopted.  It  showed  the  work 
of  the  past  session  to  have  been  very  successful. 
Reports  were  also  submitted  by  the  Treasurer  and 
Librarian,  and  these  were  likewise  adopted.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  office-bearers 
for  the  coming  session  : — Hon.  President,  Mr. 
Campbell  Douglas,  F. R.I.B.A.  ; President,  Mr. 
Alexander  M’Gibbon,  A. R.I.B.A.  ; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Alex.  N.  Paterson,  A. R.I.B.A.  ; hon. 
secretaries,  Mr.  John  White,  Mr.  Walter 
Watson  ; hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Hugh  Dale  ; hon. 
librarian,  Mr.  W.  Tail  Conner,  A. R.I.B.A.  ; 
general  committee,  Mr.  Robt.  J.  Gildard,  Mr. 
Andrew  Robertson,  Mr.  John  Arthur,  Mr.  Wm. 

■ Fraser,  A.  R.  I . B.  A. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society. — The  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Architectural  Section  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Glasgow  was  held  in  the 
upper  hall,  207,  Bath-street,  on  Monday  last,  Mr. 
Campbell  Douglas,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Buchan  gave  a paper  on  “ Ventilation.”  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  lecturer. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society.  — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  at  No.  8,  Dane’s 
Inn,  Strand,  the  President,  Viscount  Midleton, 
in  the  chair.  The  thirty-eighth  annual  report 
detailed  the  various  excursions  and  meetings  held 
by  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  stated 
that  the  Society’s’publication  has  been  kept  up  to 
date,  the  first  pari  of  Vol.  XI.  having  been  issued 
in  August  last,  and  the  second  part  of  the  same 
volume  is  well  in  hand,  for  distribution  during  the 
year  1893.  The  Calendar  of  Feet  of  Fines  for 
the  County  is  all  set  up  in  type,  and  only  waits 
the  completion  of  the  index.  This  has  been  a 
very  laborious  undertaking,  and  the  council 
expresses  its  indebtedness  to  the  editor,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Lewis,  for  his  painstaking  endeavours  to 
render  the  Calendar  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
recently  published  Calendar  of  the  Feet  of  Fines 
for  Ixmdon  and  Middlesex  contains  many  entries 
for  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Surrey  Calendar  will  place  a large 
amount  of  material  at  the  disposal  of  all  students. 
The  Surrey  Calendar  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
early  in  the  summer.  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Church  Plate  of  the  County  is  making  steady 
progress  in  the  able  hands  of  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Cooper,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries.  Although 
up  to  the  present  no  pre-Reformation  example 
has  been  found  in  the  county,  the  series  of 
Elizabethan  cups  is  very  striking.  The  Visitation 
of  Surrey  is  at  last  approaching  completion,  and 
the  editors  have  every  hope  of  finishing  it  in  two 


more  parts.  In  August  last  the  Society  received 
notice  from  the  Committee  of  the  Croydon  Insti- 
tute to  remove  the  Museum  from  their  buildings. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  collection 
is  now  temporarily  warehoused  until  some 
suitable  home  can  be  found  for  it.  The 
Council  draws  the  attention  of  members  to.  the 
archceological  survey  or  map  of  the  county,  now 
being  prepared  by  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries. 
Although  a circular  was  issued  to  all  members 
asking'  their  co-operation  and  assistance,  the 
replies  were  few.  The  great  importance  of  such 
a survey  being  complete  must  be  evident  to  all, 
but  without  the  co-operation  of  members 
thoroughly  knowing  their  own  part  of  the  country 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  insure  that  accuracy 
which  is  desirable.  Early  in  the  year  the  Society 
lost  an  old  and  active  member  of  council  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  of  Croydon. 
Mr.  J.  F..  Eastwood,  was  duly  elected  a 
member  of  council  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created. 
The  number  of  members  is  320,  viz.  : annual, 
220;  life,  97  ; honorary,  3.  During  the  year  19 
new  members  have  been  elected,  viz.  : 16  annual 
and  3 life.  By  death  the  Society  has  lost  10 
members,  viz.  : 9 annual  and  1 honorary ; by 
resignation,  10  members — total,  20.  Loss  over 
gain,  1.  The  library  still  continues  to  increase, 
not  only  by  the  exchange  of  publications  with 
other  societies,  but  also  by  donations  • from 
members.  To  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  F.  S.A. , the 
Society  is  greatly  indebted  for  a most  valuable 
gift  of  books  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late 
Dr.  W.  W.  Kershaw.  This  generous  gift  makes 
the  Society  in  possession  of  a complete  set  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Archeological  Institute. 
The  Society  was  again  represented  at  the  fourth 
Congress  of  Societies  in  union  with  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London.  After  payment  of  all 
outstanding  liabilities,  there  remains  a balance  on 
the  year’s  expenditure.  . The  total  reserve  fund 
now  amounts  to  over  ^400. — The  report  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  “That 
the  debt  of  ^95  now  owing  to  the  reserve  fund, 
on  behalf  of  life  compositions,  be  cancelled.” 
Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  B.A. , F.S.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper,  M.A.,  were  re-elected  hon. 
secretaries  ; Mr.  W.  F.  Potter  was  re-elected 
auditor  ; and  Mr.  Wren  was’appointed  auditor  in 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Pope,  with  whose  family  a 
vote  of  condolence  was  passed. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — On 
Wednesday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  Professor 
II.  S.  Hele-Shaw,  M.Iqst.C.E.,  read  a paper 
before  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering 
Society,  entitled  “The  Graphical  Method  of 
Solving  Engineering  Problems.”  The  _ first 
portion  of  the  paper  pointed  out  the  considerably 
increasing  use  that  is  being  made  of  graphic 
methods  in  engineering  text-books  and  journals, 
and  drew  attention  to  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
this  method,  both  for  solving  problems  and  repre- 
senting facts.  After  certain  preliminary  definitions, 
a reservation  was  made  of  the  use  of  only  two 
dimensions  of  space  which  was  quite  sufficient  for 
the  engineer  in  designing  structures  and  machines. 
It  was  then  pointed  out  that  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  graphical  statements  take  the  character  of 
either  Cartesian  (sometimes  called  the  linear) 
diagrams  or  of  polar  diagrams.  These  kinds  of 
graphical  statements,  given  by  such  plotted  or 
automatically-recorded  curves,  were  nothing  more 
than  graphical  tables  of  numerical  results,  which 
have  the  great  advantages  of  exhibiting  at  a 
glance  the  general  nature  of  the  facts  and 
taking  a practically  unlimited  number  of  points  on 
such  a continuous  curve.  Attention  was  then 
called  to  the  class  of  graphical  statements  which 
do  not  take  the  form  of  a continuous  curve,  and 
to  the  graphical  modes  of  operation  which  corre- 
spond to  arithmetical  or  algebraical  operations. 
Coming  to  the  actual  mode  of  graphical  operation, 
the  author  said  that  we  may  place  first  and  fore- 
most, in  utility,  simplicity,  and  frequency  of 
employment,  the  method,  of  “interpolation,” 
which  merely  consists  in  finding  from  any 
graphical  statement  in  the  form  of  a continuous 
curve  an  intermediate  value  by  drawing  a line  at 
the  point  required,  as,  for  instance,  to  find  the 
pressure  in  an  indicator  diagram  at  any  given 
stroke.  The  actual  graphical  operations  other 
than  the  mere  construction  of  linear  and  polar 
diagrams  were  then  considered  at  some  length. 

East  of  Scotland  Engineering  Associa- 
tion.— On  the  14th  inst.  the  seventh  meeting 
of  the  session  of  the  East  of  Scotland  Engineering 
Association  was  held  at  No,  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  James  Massie,  President, 
in  the  chair.  , Mr  I.  Robb,  Assistant  County 


Surveyor,  read  a paper  on  the  “ Maintenance 
and  Management  of  County  Roads,”  with  special 
reference  to  the  system  carried  out  in  the  County 
of  Midlothian. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

A special  meeting  of  this  Council  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  Spring-gardens,  Mr. 
John  Hutton,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 

Rates  of  Wages  and  Homs  of  Work. — The 
report  of  the  Works  and  Stores  Committee  on 
rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  now  came  up 
for  discussion.  The  report  and  schedule,  as 
printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder , were 
adopted,  with  some  verbal  amendments  in  the 
terms  of  the  recommendation. 

The  Stones  of  the  Burlington  House  Colonnade. 
— The  report  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee,  recommending  the  re-erection  of 
these  stones  in  Battersea  Park  (under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  last  week’s  Builder , p.  195) 
was  agreed  to  without  discussion. 

New  Fite  Brigade  Stations. — It  was  decided  to 
acquire  sites  for  new  Fire  Brigade  Stations  in  the 
City  (near  the  Blackfriars  end  of  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment), and  in  Tabernacle-walk,  Finsbury. 

Proposed  Improvement  in  Old- street. — A recom- 
mendation of  the  Improvements  Committee  to 
widen  the  Goswell-road  end  of  Old-street,  at  a 
cost  of  ;£i4i,Soo,  was  defeated  by  an  amendment 
(moved  by  Mr.  Hubbard)  expressing  inability  to 
proceed  with  the  work  “pending  an  alteration  in 
the  incidence  of  taxation.” 

The  Blackwall  Tunnel. — The  consideration  of 
a long  report  dealing  with  the  question,  of 
suggested  alterations  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out 
some  portions  of  this  work  was  deferred  until 
Tuesday  next,  March  21. 

The  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Evan  - Spicer 
(Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee)  presiding 
in  the  first  instance.  ' 

Re-election  of:  Chairman , Vice-Chairman , 
and  Deputy-Chairman. — On  the  motion  of  Lord 
Carrington,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr. 
John  Hutton  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  Having  taken  the  chair,  he  returned! 
thanks,  and  Mr.  Charles  Harrison  and  Mr.  W. 
II.  Dickinson  were  re-elected  as  Vice-Chairman 
and  Deputy-Chairman  respectively. 

Alexandra  Palace  and  Park. — The  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
considered  the  present  proposals  of  Mr.  Littler, 
Q.C.,  and  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  Estate,  386 
acres  in  extent,  should  be  purchased  for  275,000/. 
The  Council’s  Valuer,  however,  estimated  the 
full  value  at  a much  less  sum,  and  if  the  re  - 
striction as  to  building  remained  the  value  would 
be  still  further  reduced.  The  position  was  repre- 
sented to  be  that  Middlesex  would  contribute 
30,000/.,  Hornsey  25,000/.,  and  Wood-green,, 
Friern  Barnet,  and  Finchley  a sum  which 
will  bring  up  the  total  amount  promised 
to  over  70,000 /.  Mr.  Littl’er  proposed  that 
the  Council  should  contribute  120,000/.,  and 
if  that  were  secured  he  stated  he  had  no 
fear  of  the  balance  not  being  forthcoming  from 
voluntary  aid  and  from  the  City  companies.  The 
Committee,  after  considering  the  whole  circum- 
stances, were  of  opinion  : (a)  That  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  palace  and  grounds  would  not  benefit 
the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  London  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  justify  the  proposed  outlay ; (b) 
That  the  proposed  system  of  joint  management  is 
open  to  considerable  objection,  and  is  a system  in 
which  the  Council  could  not  be  advised  to 
acquiesce ; (c)  That  the  price  asked  for  the 
palace  and  grounds  is  excessive.  They  recom- 
mended : — 

“ That  the  Council  do  not  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  Alexandra  Palace  and  grounds.’’ 

The  recommendation  was  adopted  without 
discussion. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned. 

Registration  of  Plumbers.  — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Registration  Committee  of  the  Hull 
District  Council  for  the  National  Registration  of 
Plumbers  it  was  resolved  that  the  next  examination 
of  the  students  attending  the  local  plumbing  classes 
should  be  held  at  Hull  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
28th  and  29th  inst.  It  was  also  resolved  that, 
subject,  to  a sufficient  number  of  candidates  apply- 
ing, an  examination  of  applicants  for  registration, 
should  be  held  on  April  8,  and  that  the  same  should, 
be  advertised  in  the  local  press.  It  was  remitted  to 
the  secretary  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  work  executed  by  the 
students  of  the  plumbing  classes. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ARCHITECTURAL  PAPER  WARFARE. 

Sir, — It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  man,  whose 
time  is  greatly  occupied  by  the  practical  needs  of 
life  to  spare  the  time  to  follow  all  the  papers  and 
articles  by  which  we  are  now  being  instructed  how 
to  practice  architecture,  but  I think  he  gathers 
enough  from  his  cursory  observation  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  architects  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nintccnth  century  are  very  odd  people. 

We  have  all  one  object.  That,  I suppose,  is 
admitted.  We  all  love  our  art — or  pretend  to — and 
are  anxious  to  advance  its  interests  by  every  legiti- 
mate means.  Most  of  us  are  ready  to  admit  that  the 
average  condition  of  architecture  "of  the  present  day 
is  hardly  calculated  to  invoke  the  enthusiasm  of 
other  countries,  and  we  each  have  our  pet  panacea 
for  putting  things  straight.  These  vary  in  degree 
from  the  cultivated  artist,  who  chafes  under  all  res- 
traint and  who  objects  to  the  Institute  and  all  its 
works,  to  the  practical  person  who  hopes  to  find 
artistic  England  in  the  folds  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
These  various  schools  of  thought  are  very  indignant 
with  one  another  and  spend  their  time  in  formulating 
charges  of  great  import,  which  they  periodically 
deliver  with  a serious  effort  at  impressive  solemnity. 

Now  this  state  of  things  may  gain  for  many  of  the 
eminent  gentlemen  who  take’  part  in  it  a brilliant 
reputation  as  accomplished  tacticians  and  debaters, 
but  do  they  consider  that  they  are  conscientiously 
discharging  their  duties  as  leaders  of  the  archi- 
tectural thought  of  to-day?  I sometimes  think  when 
contemplating  some  beautiful  work  of  the  past,  how 
much  grander  and  nobler  it  is  because  of  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  its  author.  I suppose  this  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  facilities  for  publishing  his 
views,  but  I doubt  whether  we  should  respect  the 
architects  of  the  Parthenon  or  York  Minster  any 
more  if  there  were  preserved  from  their  hands  a 
passionate  attack  or  defence  as  to  the  propriety  of 
an  examination  for  architectural  students. 

The  objections  to  this  wordy  warfare  would  be 
lessened  if  it  were  to  lead  to  any  practical  end,  but 
I would  venture  to  submit  that  so  far  its  only  result 
has  been  to  bewilder  the  student,  to  annoy  the 
architect,  and  to  afford  the  public  opportunity  for 
amusement.  I confess  I cannot  see  where  it  is  going 
to  benefit  our  art. 

To  hope  to  suggest  away  of  peace  is,  I am  afraid, 
far  too  ambitious  a dream  for  a humble  individual 
like  myself;  but  if  I might  venture  to  express  in 
words  a few  of  the  current  notions  among  the 
younger  men  with  whom  I have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, I may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  my  presumption. 
£ Take  one  question— the  attack  on  the  Institute. 

What  is  the  object  of  this?  The  Institute  may, 

1 perhaps,  not  be  the  altogether  perfect  assembly 
hat  we  might  desire,  but  are  we  likely  to 
change  its  policy  by  standing  afar  off  and  saying 
cutting  things  about  it?  The  Institute  is,  after  all, 

; nierely  a collection  of  individuals,  and  these  indi- 
viduals by  no  means  all  think  together.  There  are 
many  members,  more  especially  among  the  younger 
members  now  joining,  who  are  mainly  in  sympathy 
with  the  Memorialists,  but  how  can  they  hope  to 
| materially  influence  the  policy  of  the  corporate  body, 
when  the  men  who  have  earned  their  respect  from 
the  high  quality  of  their  work,  and  whom  they  are 
' ready  to  follow,  stand  icilv  aloof. 

Then  there  is  the  attack  on  the  Examinations. 
Do  the  Memorialists  fully  realise  the  strength  of  the 
| prejudices  they  have  to  overcome  when  they  cry  out 
I against  examination  ? They  are  contending  against 
the  young  eager  desires  of  the  students  who  come  to 
the  study  of  their  art  with  all  their  school  and  family 
traditions  in  favour  of  examination,  and  who,  if  they 
; have  any  pluck  in  them,  will  not  hesitate  to  present 
themselves  for  the  ordeal  whatever  the  Memorialists 
1 may  say.  If  the  preparation  for  the  Examinations  as 
they  are  at  present  constituted  encourages  academical 
methods  of  thought,  and  so  tends  to  push  on  one 
side  that  earnest  study’  of  the  handicrafts  which  many 
believe  to  be  essential  if  the  architect  is  to  be  really- 
loved  and  respected  by  his  workmen,  so  much  the 
worse  for  architecture.  It  may  seem  a hard 
thing  to  charge  the  Memorialists  with  impeding 
the  progress  of  our  art  by  their  singular  course  of 
action,  but  that  view  is  held  and  is  extending  among 
those  who  are  otherwise  in  entire  sympathy  with 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  signs  that  the 
l impatience  in  the  Institute  as  to  its  policy  of  admit- 
1 ting  any  respectable  father  of  a family  is  spreading 
! snently  and  slowly,  and  that  a feeling  is  growing  up 
j that  the  character  of  the  present  examination  is  too 
I academic.  It  is  felt  that  it  somewhat  tends  to 
j encourage  the  production  of  gentlemen  who  are 
| competent  to  carry  on  learned  discussions  on  the 
Hypasthral  Temples  of  the  Ancients,  but  who  are 
| not  equally  able  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  call 
I out  the  best  efforts  of  the  mechanics  working  out 
| their  designs.  The  idea  that  architects  should  be 
architects  in  reality  as  well  as  in  title  is  a favourite 
' among  the  younger  men,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  will 
mean  a more  intimate  connexion  and  feeling  of 
mutual  respect  between  the  architect  and  the  work- 
man than  is  possible  under  existing  conditions. 


But  any  ideas  or  aspirations  we  may  have,  whether 
members  of  the  Institute  or  not,  may  as  well  be 
frankly  set  aside  while  these  trying  discussions  are 
proceeding  ; and  I would  venture  to  appeal  to  those 
who  are  carrying  them  on,  to  consider  how  greatly 
they  are  injuring  our  art  by  their  action,  and  to  see 
if  they  cannot  find  some  common  ground  whereon 
efforts  may  be  concentrated  for  a united  and  deter- 
mined onslaught  on  the  inartistic  building  which  is 
disfiguring  every  city  and  town  in  the  kingdom. 

Lotidon,  March  3.  Owen  Fleming. 

TIIE  INSTITUTE  AND  TERRA-COTTA. 

Sir,— I had  hoped  that  in  your  issue  of  the  4th 
inst.  someone  would  have  taken  up  the  discussion 
commenced  on  the  previous  Mondav  evening  at  the 
Institute.  The  onslaught  upon  the  Institute  itself 
in  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Reviciv,  which,  with  its  attempt  to 
deride  the  works  of  one  who  has  but  recently 
vacated  the  highest  office  of  the  Institute,  coupled  a 
diatribe  against  the  material  so  extensively  em- 
ployed by  him,  surely  rendered  the  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  terra-cotta  by  the  Institute  itself  a 
matter  of  serious  moment.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  discussion  was  not  adjourned  to  another 
evening.  No  doubt  many  others,  like  myself, 
attended  the  meeting  in  the  hope  (as  expressed  by 
Colonel  Edis)  that  we  might  take  part  in  a quiet 
debate  .upon  new  ways  of  using  this  valuable 
material,  rather  than  to  listen  to  a paper  (Mr. 
Stokes's  (which  savoured  sostronglyof  the  ungenerous 
sentiment  and  disrespectful  comment  of  the  article 
before  referred  to,  as  to  suggest  a common  origin. 
Failing  that,  I now  write  to  ask  that  an  exchange  of 
views  on  the  question  may  find  a place  in  the 
columns  of  the  Press  devoted  to  matters  of  archi- 
tectural interest. 

I wish  to  say  that  in  my  estimation  terra-cotta 
possesses  so  many  advantages,  both  artistic  and 
practical,  that  I consider  it  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive materials  available  at  the  present  day.  But 
I make  a broad  distinction  between  the  terra-cotta 
available  to-day  and  that  made  twenty  years  ago  ; 
the  enormous  difference  between  the  two  seems  to 
be  ignored  both  by  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Brydon. 
Within  that  period  many  defects  of  the  material, 
which  were  then  only  too  palpable,  have  been 
remedied  by  attention  to  the  details  of  manufacture, 
and  by  assiduous  study  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
by  the  architects  who  have  used  it. 

We  have  now  before  us,  if  we  choose  to  avail  our- 
selves of  it,  a material  which  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  architect  who  aims  at  individuality  in  his 
work,  which  individuality  can  best  be  made  evident 
in  the  details  of  his  work. 

In  endeavouring  to  embody  in  our  work  our 
ideas  of  detail,  how  often  are  our  good  intentions 
thwarted  by  the  ever-recurring  consideration  of  ex- 
pense ? So  much  so  that  our  ideals  are  but  seldom 
realised.  Should  we  not  therefore  welcome  any 
material  which  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  ex- 
pression of  our  individuality  ? Of  course,  in  using  this 
or  any  other  material,  we  must  keep  our  imagin- 
ation within  due  bounds  and  exercise  proper 
restraint ; otherwise  we  shall  drift  into  those  ex- 
cesses which  have  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
every  style  and  phase  of  art  in  the  world's  history. 

The  limitations  placed  upon  us,  especially  in  large 
towns,  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  attain 
picturesqueness  in  the  ways  of  the  past,  nor  can  we 
adopt  the  methods  and  materials  then  in  vogue,  when 
sites  were  ample  and  restrictions  almost  unknown. 
Those  who  build  to-day  do  so  under  entirely  different 
circumstances,  in  the  majority  of  cases  for  clients 
having  commercial  interests  which  may  not  be 
ignored,  so  that  we  have  to  face  increased  diffi- 
culties in  conceiving  designs  which  shall  satisfy  the 
cumulative  conditions  imposed  upon  us. 

Obviously,  then,  we  must.have  many  modifications 
of  the  older  architectural  forms,  and  I suggest  that 
it  is  wise  to  soften  these  departures  by  associating 
them  with  an  entirely  new  material,  rather  than  to 
accentuate  them  by  their  execution  in  materials 
which  have  their  orthodox  forms. 

I do  not  know  of  any  material  which  lends  itself 
so  happily  to  the  presentation  of  such  old  forms  as 
must  be  retained  side  by  side  with  newer  ones  than 
terra-cotta.  Neither  do  I think  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  using  that  material  is  disposed  of  by 
an  inquiry  into  its  capability  to  outlast  stone  or  the 
reverse.  The  false  conditions  thrust  upon  the 
material  by  those  who  have  looked  upon  it  simply  as 
a substitute  for  stone  and  judged  it  by  its  approxi- 
mation to  that  material  have  much  to  do  with  the 
qualified  results  which  are  to  be  found  by  assiduous 
searchers  like  Mr.  Stokes.  But  he  forgets  or  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  solecisms  of 
which  he  and  others  complain  are  due  in  a great 
degree  to  conditions  forced  upon  the  pioneer  users  of 
terra-cotta  by  unappreciative  manufacturers  — 
conditions  represented  by  clamour  for  the  design  to 
be  brought  to  the  material  rather  than  the  material 
to  the  design. 

Such  conditions  are  now  happily  modified,  and  it 
rests  with  the  architects  of  to-day  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  their  removal. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  terra-cotta  is  the 
soft  light  and  shade — the  mezzotint  as  it  were — 
resulting  from  the  employment  of  detail,  which, 


whilst  elaborate  enough  to  give  enormously  increased 
interest  to  a building  when  looked  at  at  close 
quarters,  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  breadth 
of  effect  at  a distance. 

I fancy  some  mistake  has  been  made  in  trans- 
lating “ facility  of  production  " into  " facility  for  re- 
production." Facility  means  that  the  scale  of  detail 
becomes  of  less  import  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned, 
and  it  becomes  possible  in  using  terra-cotta  to 
introduce  detail  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  the  cost 
of  which  in  stone  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  I think  terra- 
cotta is  a material  which  merits  the  best  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  to  grapple  with 
the  conditions  of  to-day,  and  I trust  that  the 
examples  of  its  happy  utilisation  by  such  architects 
as  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Collcutt,  will  far 
outweigh  the  deprecatory  remarks  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  strike  through  the  material  at  the  users  of 
it,  and  through  them  at  an  institution  of  which  I am 
proud  to  be  a member. 

H.  Huntly-Gordon. 


TERRA-COTTA  AND  STONE. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  report  ot  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A. , as  printed  in  your  issue 
of  the  4th  inst.,  at  which  papers  were  read,  and  a 
discussion  subsequently  ensued  respecting  the  above, 
I think  the  thanks  of  the  Portland  stone  quarry 
owners  are  due  to  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  (principally) 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  (who  also  on  February  6, 
1891,  in  his  paper  entitled  " English  Renaissance  of 
the  18th  Century,"  read  before  the  above-named 
Institute,  when  alluding  to  Somerset  House,  spoke 
well  of  our — as  he  then  termed  it—  " noble  stone  ") 
for  the  good  defence  they  made  for  Portland  stone. 

At  the  same  time,  as  some  able  representatives 
of  the  terra-cotta  industry  were  permitted  to  be 
present,  and  reply  to  the  criticisms  passed  upon 
their  manufactures,  and  Portland  stone  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  criticism,  I venture  to 
respectfully  suggest  that  another  time  the  Institute 
might  see  their  way  to  honour  some  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Portland  (or  other  stone  trades)  with 
an  opportunity  of  attending,  and  thus  be  able  to 
reply  to  the  criticisms  which  may  be  passed  upon  their 
products.  Colonel  Edis  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb  were 
able  to  mention  one  building  each  that  was  erected 
some  decades  of  years  ago  out  of  Portland  stone, 
that  is  showing  some  signs  of  decay;  and  possibly  had 
a representative  of  the  Portland  stone  industry  been 
present,  he  might  have  been  able  to  suggest  a cause 
for  the  above  failures  (although  a century  is  a good 
innings  for  Portland  stone,  if  terra-cotta  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Stokes  to  have  decayed  in  ten  years — 
especially  if  their  first  cost  is  equal— for  Portland 
stone  thus  being  proved  to  be  ten  times  as  durable, 
is  worth  as  many  times  as  much,  instead  of  the  same 
amount  only).  For  instance,  in  a certain  Midland 
city  some  few  years  since,  Portland  stone  was  said, 
to  my  surprise,  to  be  rapidly  decaying,  and  only 
terra-cotta  could  stand  the  acid  atmosphere  of  this 
place ; but  I directed  a practical  man  who  had 
assured  me  of  the  failure  of  Portland  stone  to  go 
and  visit  a certain  important  building  erected  of 
stone  from  some  of  my  quarries  (then  the  property 
of  my  predecessors)  some  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  and,  after  some  delay,  he  wrote  me  as  follows  : — 

“ I am  sorry  I have  not  had  time  to  go  and  in- 
spect the  ....  until  yesterday,  when  I went  and 
had  a thorough  good  look  round,  and  am  glad  to 
say  I found  the  stone  had  stood  remarkably  well  ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  decay — in  fact, 
every  edge,  and  mitre,  and  moulding  is  as  sharp  and 
as  good  as  when  new.” 

Now  this  building  was  erected  of  stone  from  some 
fresh  quarries  here  in  the  island,  which  had  not  been 
greatly  worked,  and  the  success  of  the  stone  from 
that  quarry  against  the  failure  of  stone  from  others, 
shows  that  if  a quarry-owner  is  permitted  to  send  to 
a town  just  the  particular  sort  of  stone  his  know- 
ledge of  his  material  and  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  where  the  stone  is  to  be  erected  may  suggest 
as  being  the  right  sort,  even  the  few  failures  which 
Colonel  Edis  and  Mr.  Webb  criticised  may  be 
minimised,  if  not  effaced.  As  in  Bath  and  York 
stones,  so  in  Portland,  there  are  several  districts  in 
the  island  (true,  not  very  widely  separated),  pro- 
ducing stone  varying  very  greatly  in  quality,  some 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  some  towns  and 
some  for  others,  but  very  generally  we  find  Portland 
stone  specified  broadly  as  such,  when,  as  a con- 
sequence of  no  stone  from  any  particular  group  or 
district  being  specified,  a mixture  is  sometimes 
ordered  (possibly  intentionally  by  the  manipulators 
at  the  other  end),  or  if  discretion  is  used  when 
ordering,  possibly  the  wrong  sort  is  ordered,  and 
being  ordered  is  sent,  hence  a failure  is  the  result  of 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  an  unqualified 
success.  F.  J.  Barnes. 

Portland  Stone  Quarries. 

P.S. — Another  explanation  of  the  very  rare  occa- 
sions upon  which  Portland  stone  fails  is  to  be  found 
in  a circumstance  which  has  just  now  occurred,  viz., 
— I have  been  supplying  the  stone  for  a certain 
important  building  in  the  Midlands,  and  I have 
sent  into  that  town  just  that  sort  of  stone  which  I 
was  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  would  be  most  suit- 
able for  its  atmosphere  ; but  my  customers  insisted 
upon  having,  and  are  now  using,  stone  from 
another  bed  in  another  part  of  the  island  ; hence,  in 
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such  instances,  Portland  stone  merchants  are  power- 
less to  prevent  what  they  may  beforehand  feel 
assured  must  be  a failure  sooner  or  later.— F.  J.  B. 


THE  MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL 
CONTROVERSY. 

Sir, — The  temperate  tone  of  your  Note  in  the 
Builder  on  the  Manchester  Cathedral  controversy 
is  a refreshing  change  after  the  personalities  of  my 
critics  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.  The  writer  of 
your  Note,  however,  regrets  a certain  carelessness 
as  to  facts  on  my  part.  I take  leave  to  point  out 
that,  with  one  exception,  Mr.  Oakley  has  not  esta- 
blished the  inaccuracy  of  any  of  my  statements. 

Mr.  Oakley  pointed  out  'that  I was  in  error  in 
regard  to  the  Fraser  Chapel,  an  error  into  which  1 
was  led  by  a photograph  of  the  church  taken 
previously  to  the  latest  restoration,  and  by  what  I 
think  must  have  been  an  inaccurate  plan  given 
in  the  latest  published  account  of  Manchester 
Cathedral.  This  error  I admitted  at  once, 
giving  the  authorities  on  which  I had  based 
my  criticism.  With  this  exception,  not  a 
single  one  of  my  criticisms  has  been  disproved. 
Mr.  Oakley  attempted  to  prove  that  I had  been 
hopelessly  wrong  in  regard  to  the  quarries.  He  made 
out  that  a diamond-shaped  quarry,  measuring  4 x 3 
from  point  to  point  of  centre  of  cames,  if  multiplied  by 
8,  produced  a quarry  2 ft.  8 in.  high.  I set  this  quarry 
out  full  size,  and  multiplying  it  by  8,  I found  its 
area  came  to  50  square  inches  ; that  is  to  a quarry 
8 in.  by  6J  in.,  the  exact  size  I had  in  view.*  So  far 
from  my  having  been  inaccurate  in  regard  to  facts, 
the  gravamen  of  misrepresentation  is  against  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Oakley,  as  I have  pointed  out  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian , misrepresented  my  state- 
ments. This  may  have  been  due  to  a misappre- 
hension, or  to  a pardonable  zeal  in  defence  of  his  old 
master.  Mr.  Oakley  at  least  wrote  in  a reason- 
ably temperate  manner,  but  most  of  the  other 
writers  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  when 
they  were  not  "misquoting  my  statements,  were 
making  a furious  outcry  at  the  presumption  of  any 
criticism  of  that  sacred  monopoly,  the  work  of  the 
architectural  profession.  One  person,  who  con- 
cealed his  identity  under  the  title  of  " Not  a 
Manchester  Architect,"  made  the  deliberately  false 
assertion  that  I had  been  wrong  in  five  specific 
points,  and  he  based  his  abuse  on  the  fact  that  I 
had  not  " restored  " so  many  churches  as  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  and  other  eminant  performers  in  the  process 
of  obliterating  national  history.  Your  contributor 
may  have  been  misled  by  the  fact  that  I did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  this  abuse  ; but  as 
the  reproach  of  carelessness  has  been  brought 
against  me  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  I am 
driven,  in  self-defence,  to  ask  you  to  insert  this  con- 
tradiction on  my  part,  a contradiction  which  I think 
will  be  confirmed  by  any  competent  person  who 
tests  my  statements  by  an  independent  examination 
of  Manchester  Cathedral.  The  various  “restora- 
tions " of  the  Cathedral  carried  out  in  this  century 
have  reduced  the  building  to  a condition  of  absolute 
illegibility,  and  the  object  of  my  criticism  was  to 
direct  public  attention  to  the  injury  which  is  every- 
where, and  all  over  England,  being  inflicted  on  what 
must  now  be  considered  as  national  monuments  by 
the  zeal  of  ill-instructed  piety. 

Reginald  Blomfield. 


RE  SMITH  MEMORIAL,  ST.  MAR- 
GARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  this  work  last  week  I find 
I am  credited  with  the  whole  of  the  work  on  the 
glass.  This  is,  however,  hardly  correct,  as  Mr.  L. 
Jacques  executed  the  principal  portion  of  the  painting 
under  my  direction,  &c. 

The  mistake  has  arisen,  I expect,  from  the 
description  furnished  you. 

Hen.  G.  Murray. 


ffbe  Student’s  Column. 

CHEMISTRY.— XI. 

Hydrochloric  Acid.  HC1. 
YDROCHLORIC  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  most  important  of  the 
commercial  acids.  It  is  known  also  as 
spirits  of  salt , as  muriatic  acid , and  as  hydrogen 
chloride.  The  name  “spirits  of  salt”  was 
probably  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  is  prepared 
by  heating  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
is  evolved  as  a vapour  or  gas. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  in  very  large 
quantities  for  the  preparation  of  bleaching  powder 
and  for  other  chemical  manufactures,  and  also  as 
a solvent  for  many  of  the  metals. 


* Mr.  Blomfield  will  find  that  he  has  made  some  mistake 
here.  The  area  of  a symmetrically-shaped  diamond  quarry 
of  which  the  diameters  are  4 in.  and  3 in.,-  is  6 square 
inches  ; that  of  a similar  quarry  of  which  the  diameters  are 
8 in*  and  6J  in.,  is  25  square  inches,  exactly  half  whfU  Mr. 
Blomfield  makes  it  out  to  be. — Ed. 


It  is  a colourless,  irritating,  strongly  acid  gas 
which  fumes  considerably  in  moist  air.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  thus  formed 
constitutes  the  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid  of 
commerce. 

A saturated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
water  has  a specific  gravity  of  l'2i,  and  contains 
about  42  per  cent,  of  true  HC1.  The  strength  of 
the  acid  solution,  however,  varies  with  its  tem- 
perature and  with  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

A mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  nitric  acid 
is  known  as  aqua  regia , and  is  used  as  a solvent 
for  gold  and  platinum,  which  are  unaffected  by 
either  acid  if  used  separately. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and 
exposing  them  to  diffused  daylight,  when  they 
become  chemically  combined.  If  exposed  to  too 
strong  a light,  the  gases  combine  so  rapidly  that 
violent  explosion  occurs. 

The  acid  is,  however,  usually  prepared  by 
heating  common  salt  (sodium  chloride)  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

If  the  temperature  to  which  these  substances 
are  heated  is  comparatively  low,  the  reaction 
which  lakes  place  may  be  expressed  thus  : — 

NaCl  + H2S04  = IIC1  + NaHS04. 

If  the  temperature  employed  is  great,  the 
reaction  occurs  in  two  stages  thus — 

(1)  NaCl  + H0SO4  = HC1  + NaHS04 

(2)  NaHS04  + NaCl  = HC1  + Na2S04 
but  may  be  expressed  in  one  equation,  thus — 

2NaCl  + H2S04=2HC1  «■  Na2S04. 

Most  of  the  acid  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
these  materials,  as  a bye-product  from  the  manu- 
facture of  sodium  carbonate,  thousands  of  tons 
being  manufactured  every  week  in  England  alone. 
The  commercial  acid,  however,  is  always  impure, 
containing  iron  as  ferric  chloride,  arsenic  as 
arsenious  chloride,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  may, 
however,  be  purified  by  simple  distillation. 

Experiments.  Group  "J. 

1.  Prepare  some  chlorine  gas. 

Fit  up  an  apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 1.  Put 
about  an  ounce  of  black  manganese  dioxide  into 
the  flask,  and  pour  upon  it  enough  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  to  thoroughly  moisten  it.  Upon 
gently  heating  the  mixture,  chlorine  gas  will  be 
rapidly  evolved,  and  being  heavier  than  air,  may 
be  collected  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  jars 
may  be  considered  filled  when  a wet  litmus 
paper  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  is  bleached. 
There  is,  of  course,  always  a little  air  present 
when  the  gas  is  collected  in  this  manner,  but  that 
does  not  affect  most  of  the  experiments.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  gas  may  be  collected  over  water  in  the 
usual  way,  provided  that  the  water  employed  is 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear.  The  gas  is  very 
considerably  soluble  in  cold  water.  Avoid 
inhaling  the  gas. 

With  the  gas  thus  collected  prove — 

(a)  That  chlorine  will  not  bleach  in  the  absence 
of  water,  by  placing  a piece  of  dry  red  cloth  or  a 
bunch  of  violets  in  a jar  of  the  gas.  The  colour 
of  the  cloth  or  violets  will  be  almost  unaffected. 
Now  wet  them  and  again  plunge  them  into  the 
gas,  and  they  will  be  rapidly  bleached. 

( b ) That  chlorine  will  readily  combine  with 
metals  in  a fine  state  of  division,  by  dropping 
some  powdered  antimony  or  a leaf  of  Dutch  metal 
into  a jar  of  the  gas.  The  metal  will  combine 
so  rapidly  with  the  chlorine  that  the  heat  of 
combination  will  cause  the  metal  to  ignite. 

(c)  That  chlorine  readily  unites  with  hydrogen 
to  form  HC1,  by  moistening  a strip  of  blotting- 
paper  with  turpentine  and  plunging  it  into  the 
gas.  The  heat  produced  by  the  rapid  combina- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  of  the  turpentine  with  the 
chlorine  is  so  great  that  the  paper  and  turpentine 
will  burst  into  flame.  The  carbon  of  the  turpen- 
tine will  be  liberated  as  dense  volumes  of  smoke. 

2.  Prepare  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  a flask  fitted  in  a similar  manner  to  that 
employed  for  making  chlorine,  place  about  3 
parts  by  weight  of  common  salt  to  5 of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Heat  gently  on  a sand  bath  or 
piece  of  wire  gauze.  A colourless  gas  will  be 
evolved,  which,  being  heavier  than  air,  may  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine.  It  is, 
however,  more  convenient  to  pass  it  into  water, 
and  thus  form  a solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Prove  that  the  gas  or  solution  obtained  possesses 
the  properties  of  HC1. 

3.  Place  some  bleaching  powder  in  a beaker, 
and  pour  upon  it  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Prove  that  chlorine  gas  is  evolved. 

Symbol  S.  Sulphur.  Atomic  Weight  32. 

Sulphur  is  an  element  which  is  found  in  a free 
state  in  volcanic  districts.  Most  of  the  sulphur 
used  in  this  country  comes  from  Sicily  and  Italy. 
It  is  found  as  a matrix  wit!)  rock  salt  and  gypsum, 
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and  is  separated  from  these  by  simply  melting  it 

out.  Sometimes  the  sulphur  is  poured  while  in  a 
liquid  condition  into  tubular  moulds,  and  then 
forms,  when  cool,  “roll  sulphur”  or  “stick 
sulphur.”  Sulphur  is  purified  by  heating  it  until 
it  vaporises  and  allowing  the  vapour  to  pass  into 
a large  brick  chamber,  in  which  the  sulphur  con- 
denses out  as  a fine  powder,  and  is  sold  as 
“sublimed  sulphur”  or  “flowers  of  sulphur.” 
Combined  with  metals,  sulphur  is  found  as 
sulphides , thus  iron  pyrites  (FeS2)  is  a sulphide 
of  iron,  and  galena  (PbS)  is  a sulphide  of  lead. 
In  combination  with  metals  and  oxygen,  sulphur 
occurs  as  sulphates— e.g. , gypsum  or  calcium 
sulphate  (CaS04  + H20).  In  the  gaseous  condi- 
tion sulphur  is  found  combined  with  hydrogen  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H3S),  and  with  oxygen  as 
sulphur  dioxide  (S02)  in  volcanic  regions.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  sometimes  found  dissolved 
in  mineral  waters,  as  at  Harrogate.  In  small 
quantities,  sulphur  is  found  in  many  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  eggs,  garlic,  coals,  onions,  oil  of 
mustard,  &c. 

The  blackening  of  silver  spoons  by  eggs  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  unoxidised  sulphur,  a black 
sulphide  of  silver  (Ag2S)  being  formed. 

By  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  towns  in 
which  much  coal  is  burnt,  silver  rapidly  blackens 
on  account  of  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen upon  it.  . 

Sulphur,  like  carbon,  may  be  obtained  in  three 
allotropic  modifications. 

Ordinary  sulphur  is  practically  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  or  in  turpentine. 

Only  two  oxides  of  sulphur  are  of  any  import- 
ance commercially,  viz.,  sulphur  dioxide,  S02, 
and  sulphur  trioxide,  S03.  Each  of  these  will 
combine  with  water  to  form  an  acid,  thus  : — 

SOo  + H.,0  = H2S03  or  sulphurowr  acid. 

S03  + H20  = H2S04  or  sulphur/;  acid. 

Sulphur  Dioxide.  S02.  j 

When  sulphur  is  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen,  it 
burns  with  a blue  flame,  and  produces  a colourless 
gas  termed  sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphurous  oxide. 
One  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  pre- 
paring it,  however,  is  to  decompose  sulphuric 
acid  by  heating  it  with  a metal,  thus  : 

Cu  + 2H2S04  = S02  + CuS04  + 2 HoO. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  metallic  copper  when  heated 
together  yield  sulphur  dioxide,  copper  sulphate, 
and  water. 

Sulphur  dioxide  has  a very  irritating  and  suito- 
cating  odour.  It  is  very  soluble  in  watei , and 
forms  with  it,  as  shown  above,  an  acid,  termed 
sulphurous  acid.  H2S03.  1 

Sulphur  dioxide  possesses  bleaching  properties, 
and  is  usually  employed  for  bleaching  materials 
that  would  be  injured  by  chlorine — such,  for 
instance,  as  wool,  silk,  straw,  or  flannel.  It  is 
also  used  as  an  “antichlor”  for  removing  the 
last  traces  of  chlorine  from  materials  which  have 
been  bleached  by  that  element.  The  action  of  the 
sulphur  dioxide  may  be  expressed  thus  : 

S02+ 2H20  + Cl2= H2S04 +2HCI. 

The  preparation  and  use  of  sulphur  dioxide  as  a 
disinfecting  agent  has  been  described  in  a pre- 
vious paper.* 

Sulphur  Trioxide , S03. 

Sulphur  trioxide  is  a white  or  colourless  crystal- 
line solid..  It  can  be  prepared  by  passing  dry 
sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  together  over  heated, 
finely-divided  platinum. 

Sulphur  trioxide  does  not  redden  blue  litmus 
paper,  but  when  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
the  two  substances  combine  with  great  violence, 
forming  an  intensely  acid  solution  known  as  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  H2S04.  1 

This  acid  is  commonly  called  “oil  of  vitriol. 

It  is  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  almost  every 
' imical  manufacture  ; consequently  the  quantity 
nufactured  per  week  in  the  United  Kingdom 
mormous. 

The  acid  is  prepared  by  bringing  into  contact— 

) Sulphur  dioxide'!  f . I 

) Air  which  “’P1™™ 

|W£.Tr  S’  result  jni“g-n 


. ( Hill 

into  j nitrogen  trioxide. 


(steam) 

) Nitric  acid  . . 

vapour  J v , 

The  whole  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
hough  SO.,  will  not  combine  to  any  appreciable 
tent  with  free  oxygen  and  water  to  form  su  - 
luric  acid,  it  is  capable  of  abstracting  oxygen 
jm  nitrogen  trioxide  (N203)  to  form  the  aci  , 
the  presence  of  water,  thus  — 

SOo  + No03  + h2o  = HoS04  + 2NO. 

/nitricv 

{.oxide/ 

he  nitric  oxide  formed  by  this  reaction  imme- 
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lately  combines  with  atmospheric  oxygen  to  re- 
irm  nitrogen  trioxide 

2N0  + 0 = N203. 

he  nitrogen  trioxide  is  then  ready  to  convert  a 
esh  quantity  of  S02  and  water  into  sulphuric 
;id,  as  shown  in  the  first  equation.  The  nitric 
:id  therefore  merely  acts  as  a carrier  of  oxygen  to 
le  sulphur  dioxide. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
hether  it  is  really  trioxide  of  nitrogen  or  another 
dde  called  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (N02)  which 
;ts  as  the  oxygen  carrier.  It  is,  however,  quite 
amaterial,  as  in  either  case  the  reaction  is  much 
le  same.  The  reactions  given  above  are  those 
:ceptcd  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe. 

The  nitric  oxide  is  obtained  from  the  nitric  acid 
ipour  through  the  decomposition  of  the  S02and 
earn,  thus — 

3SO,  + 2HNO3  + 2H0O  = 3H2S04  + 2NO. 

The  four  substances,  S02,  IIN03  vapour,  steam, 
id  air  are  brought  together  in  large  sheet  lead 
issels,  and  when  the  manufacture  is  progressing 
.tisfactorily,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  being 
mlinually  drawn  from  the  chambers,  while 
jthing  escapes  at  their  outlets  but  nitrogen,  with 
little  oxygen  and  nitrogen  trioxide.  These 
isidual  gases  are  passed  over  strong  sulphuric 
:id,  which  absorbs  the  nitrogen  trioxide  ; when 
lis  acid  is  diluted,  the  trioxide  is  evolved  and  is 
;ed  for  the  conversion  of  a fresh  quantity  of 
iphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitrogen' 
id  trace  of  oxygen  are  not  absorbed  by  the 
lphuric  acid,  and  are  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
mosphere. 

The  dilute  acid  drawn  from  the  lead  chambers  is 
.lied  ‘ ‘ chamber  acid,”  and  has  a specific  gravity  of 

6,  and  contains  about  65  per  cent.  H2S04.  Tliis 
:id  is  then  concentrated  by  being  heated  in 
aden  pans  until  it  attains  a specific  gravity  of 

7,  and  contains  about  78  per  cent.  H2S04,  when 
constitutes  the  B.  O.  V. , or  brown  oil  of  vitriol,  of 
•mmerce,  the  brown  colour  being  due  to  the 
'esence  of  traces  of  organic  matter.  All  further 
incentration  has  to  be  effected  in  platinum  or 
ass  vessels,  because  the  acid  rapidly  attacks  the 
ad  if  stronger  than  B.O.V.  By  concentration 

this  way  an  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-84, 
intaining  about  94  per  cent.  H2S04  is  finally 
Rained,  and  constitutes  the  ordinary  “oil  of 
triol  ” of  commerce. 

It  always  contains  lead,  from  the  lead  vessels, 
an  impurity,  and  usually  contains  arsenic,  from 
e iron  pyrites  (FeS2)  employed  for  manufacturing 
e SOo. 

Pure  sulphuric  acid  is  a colourless,  odourless, 
y liquid,  having  a specific  gravity  of  1-84.  It 
Pidly  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  is  much 
-d  in  laboratories  for  desiccating  purposes, 
hen  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  water  great  heat 
evolved  ; if  strong  acid  is  poured  upon  sugar, 
iod,  or  similar  organic  substances,  they  become 
arred  through  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  water 
the  organic  substances  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Nordhausen  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Fuming  or  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  is  pre- 
red  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  for  special  pur- 
ses, by  distilling  anhydrous  sulphate  of  iron  in 
•neware  retorts.  It  is  a brown,  fuming  liquid, 
d has  the  formula  Ii2S207.  It  is  used  for  pre- 
ring artificial  alizarin  and  for  dissolving  indigo. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen , H2S. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrogen  sulphide, 
a colourless  gas  having  a disagreeable  odour, 
uch  somewhat  resembles  that  of  rotten  eggs, 
hen  inhaled  in  considerable  quantities  it  acts  as 
Doison  ; but  in  very  small  quantities  it  is  not 
[urious  to  the  health.  It  is  inflammable,  and 
ms  with  a bluish  flame,  forming  sulphur  di- 
de  and  water. 

I 2H2S  + 3O2 = 2S02  -I-  2H0O. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  water  will  dis- 
Ive  about  three  times  its  own  volume  of  sulphu- 
ted  hydrogen. 

Phe  gas  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by  the 
ion  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
pn  ferrous  sulphide. 

(1)  FeS  + H0SO4  = IioS  + FeSO.. 

(2)  FeS  + 2HCI  = HqS  + FeCl2. 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  precipitate  many  of 

I metals  as  sulphides  from  their  solutions,  some 
jy  being  precipitated  from  their  acid  solution, 

II  others  only  when  their  solutions  are  neutral 
jdkaline.  Thus  bismuth,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony, 
|rcury,  silver,  lead  and  copper  are  precipitated 
jn  their  acid  solutions  by  FI2  S,  while  iron, 
Kel,  manganese,  and  zinc  are  only  precipitated 
n their  alkaline  or  neutral  solutions.  To 
:,er  a solution  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  is  the 

reagent  to  use,  while  to  render  it  alkaline, 
nonia  solution  is  usually  employed. 

Ordinary  white  paint,  which  contains  lead  car- 


bonate, is  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
through  the  formation  of  black  lead  sulphide. 
PbC03  + H2S  = PbS  + H2C03. 

Experiments.  Group  8. 

1.  Prepare  some  sulphur  dioxide. 

In  a flask,  as  shown  in  fig.  11,  place  some 
copper  turnings,  and  just  cover  them  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  heat  gently  and  collect  the  gas  as 
shown. 

(a)  Pass  some  of  the  gas  into  water  and  note  its 
great  solubility.  By  means  of  test-paper,  observe 
that  the  solution  is  acid. 

(i£)  Bleach  violets,  roses,  coloured  wool  or  silk, 
by  suspension  in  a jar  of  the  gas,  and  note  that  in 
some  cases  the  colour  may  be  restored  by  dipping 
in  a weak  solution  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid. 

2.  Prepare  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Place  a few  pieces  of  ferrous  sulphide  in  a flask 
fitted  as  shown  in  fig.  11,  and  down  the  funnel 
tube  pour  enough  water  to  just  cover  them  ; then 
add  strong  HC1.  Note  the  odour  and  inflam- 
mability of  the  gas  evolved,  and  pass  some  of  the 
gas  into  (1)  a beaker  containing  lead  carbonate 
dissolved  in  HC1  and  diluted  with  water  ; (2)  a 
beaker  containing  copper  oxide  similarly  treated  ; 
and  (3),  a beaker  containing  metallic  zinc  dissolved 
in  HC1,  and  diluted,  but  finally  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia.  In  the  first  two  cases  a black 
sulphide  will  be  produced  ; but  in  the  last  case  a 
white  sulphide. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Alfred  Pope  Strong,  F.R.I.B.A.— We 
regret  to  learn,  from  the  R.l.B.A.  Journal,  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Strong,  of  John-street,  Adelphi. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Bavarian  Consul  to  the  Greek 
Court,  and  was  born  on  September  20,  1834. 
Educated  at  Cheltenham  College,  he  was  articled  to 
Mr.  Marchand,  of  Hamburg  (pupil  of  Chateauneuf 
and  Hittorf).  In  1859  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  as  improver,  where  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  1861,  and  then  commenced 
to  practise  on  his  own  account.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Institute  in  1861  and  a 
Fellow  in  1869.  He  competed  for  several  im- 
portant buildings,  and  assisted  Mr.  Garling  in  his 
design  for  the  Law  Courts.  He  joined  Mr.  Samuel 
Parr  in  1867,  with  whom  he  remained  in  partnership 
for  twenty-one  years.  During  that  period  his  chief 
works  were  : Additions  to  Somerset  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  ; St.  Paul's  Rectory,  Chippenham  ; Lud- 
dqnden  Foot  Church  and  Schools ; additions  to 
Vicarage,  New  Parsonage,  National  Schools, 
Gravelly  Schools,  New  Mill  Schools  at  Tring ; 
All  Soul's  Church,  Vicarage,  and  Schools,  East- 
bourne ; Buenos  Ayres  Grand  Southern  Rail- 
way Terminus.  For  years  he  was  a con- 
tributor to  our  columns,  principally  upon  foreign 
subjeots,  His  death  happened  rather  suddenly  on 
the  5th  inst. , through  an  internal  ulcer,  from  which 
he  had  suffered  several  yeaus. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lovick,  C.E.— We  regret  to  hear 
of  the  death  at  his  residence,  Haverstock-hill,  on 
the  12th  inst. , of  Mr.  Thomas  Lovick,  who  was  for 
many  years  Assistant  Engineer  to  the  late  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  for  a while  also  to  the 
London  County  Council.  He  had  desired  to  retire 
from  office  a year  or  so  after  the  advent  of  the  new 
body,  but  he  was  requested  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  Council  for  another  year  until 
the  new  staff  had  been  appointed  and  got 
into  working  order.  Mr.  Levick  had  only 
enjoyed  his  pension  for  two  years.  He  had 
been  intimately  connected  with  nearly  all  the 
principal  public  improvements  in  the  Metropolis, 
sanitary  and  otherwise,  during  the  last  half-century. 
Originally  holding  the  post  of  Surveyor  to  the  Parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  he  was  selected  by  Viscount 
Morpeth  (Earl  of  Carlisle)  for  a surveyorship  to  the 
then  new  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  in 
which  office  he  was  installed  in  1847.  That  Commis- 
sion had  charge  of  the  sewers  and  drains  of  the 
whole  of  London  (without  the  walls),  under  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  extending  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Lovick  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  brick-sewer  v.  pipe-drain  contest,  being  in 
ad  vance  of  the  views  of  a large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  stoutly  stood 
up  for  the  maintenance  of  the  large  brick  sewer,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  then  new  stoneware  tubular 
drains.  Mr.  Lovick's  views  in  favour  of  the  pipes, 
as  our  readers  know,  ultimately  triumphed.  He  was 
much  associated  with  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick, 
Mr.  John  Phillips,  and  other  well-known  sanitarians, 
in  working  out  sanitary  problems  of  all  kinds.  On 
the  creation  of  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  Mr.  Lovick  was  in  1856  appointed  Assistant 
Engineer  to  that  Board,  and  was  associated  with  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  (then  Mr.  Bazalgette)  in 
carrying  out  the  metropolitan  main  drainage  works. 
Mr.  Lovick  was  resident  engineer  for  two  of  the 
great  intercepting  sewers,  and  also  for  a part 
of  the  Victoria  Embankment.  He  was  a man  of 
high  character  and  ability,  and  his  fidelity  and 
integrity  were  never  questioned.  He  was  a teetotaler, 
and  had  resided  for  forty  years  in  his  house  at 


Haverstock  Hill.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  six 
months'  duration.  He  leaves  two  sisters, — his  sole 
surviving  relatives,  we  are  informed. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Clerkenwell  Testing  Office  for  Weights 
and  Measures. — This  office,  which  was  opened  on 
the  nth  inst.  by  Dr.  Bott,  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Control  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
has  been  built  upon  part  of  the  surplus  land  avail- 
able after  the  formation  of  the  viaduct  v'hich  carries 
the  new  thoroughfare  from  Gray's  Inn-road  to 
Islington.  A portion  of  one  of  the  arches  under  the 
viaduct  has  been  added  to  the  premises.  Upon  the 
basement  level,  entered  from  Warner-street,  a store 
has  been  provided  for  the  vehicles  used  by  the  in- 
spectors ; and  stabling  for  six  horses,  with  harness- 
room,  &c. , has  been  added  at  the  rear.  There  is 
here  a wejgh-bridge  capable  of  taking  weights  up  to 
7 tons,  a platform  for  receiving  large  packages  and 
receiving  and  testing  heavy  weights.  From  this  plat- 
form there  is  a lift  to  the  upper'  floors,  and  near  it  is 
a provision  for  testing  the  largest  scales.  There  is 
also  a heating  apparatus  with  coal  stores.  A sma' 
room  has  been  provided  in  the  mezzanine  for 
the  use  of  workmen  at  meal-times.  On  the 
ground  floor,  entered  from  Rosebery-avenue,  is  a 
waiting  lobby  for  the  public,  a large  testing-room 
for  the  testing  and  stamping  of  measures,  scales, 
weights,  &c.,  and  an  office  for  one  of  the  inspectors. 
U pon  the  first  floor  is  a room  for  testing  and  mark- 
ing glass  measures,  with  offices  for  two  inspectors. 
U pon  the  second  floor  is  a room  for  testing  the  finest 
work,  such  as  the  weights  and  measures  used  for 
bullion  and  by  apothecaries  ; there  is  here  also  a 
sitting-room,  kitchen,  and  scullery  for  the  caretaker. 
Upon  the  third  floor  are  three  bedrooms,  and  a 
drying-room  has  been  formed  in  the  roof.  The 
building  is  faced  with  red  Suffolk  bricks  and  red 
Corsehill  stone,  the  style  being  an  adaptation  of  the 
French  Renaissance.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Blashill, 
the  Architect  to  the  London  County  Council,  and 
the  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about  6,800/.,  the 
contractors  being  the  Co-operative  Builders,  Limited, 
of  Burton-road,  Brixton. 

Volunteer  Hall,  Johnstone,  Renfrewshire. 
— A new  Volunteer  Hall  has  just  been  erected  at 
Johnstone.  The  building,  which  is  of  red  stone,  is 
of  the  Scotch  Baronial  style.  The  ground  floor  of 
the  front  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  with 
officers'  room,  members'  room,  sergeants’  room, 
armoury,  and  all  other  modern  adjuncts  are  pro- 
vided. The  drill-hall,  is  70ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide.  This 
hall  is  also  to  be  used  as  a gymnasium.  The  second 
story  of  the  front  building  is  set  apart  for  the  drill 
instructor’s  dwelling-house.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Peter  Kerr,  of  Johnstone  ; and  the  contractors  were : 
— Mason  work,  Messrs.  David  Jaffrey  & Son  ; joiner 
work,  Mr.  Morison  ; slater  and  plaster  work,  Mr. 
George  Thomson  ; plumber,  Mr.  Charles  Murdoch ; 
painter,  Mr.  Boyd. 

Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools,  Newcastle. — 
The  memorial  stones  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Sunday 
Schools  at  New  Benwell,  Newcastle,  were  laid  on 
the  1st  inst.  The  school  building  will  be  about 
90  ft.  long  by  about  35  ft.  wide,  and  will  consist  of 
a large  hall,  infants’  school,  and  two  class-rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  caretaker’s  house  on  the  first 
floor,  and  heating  chamber,  &c. , in  the  basement. 
The  building  is  to  be  of  stone,  relieved  with  red- 
stone.  The  interior  of  the  hall  will  be  relieved  by 
arched  recesses  and  ornamental  plaster  and  wood- 
work. Messrs.  Thompson  & Selby,  of  Newcastle, 
are  the  architects,  and  the  general  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Thirlwell  & Son,  of  Benwell,  the  masonry 
work  being  executed  by  Messrs.  N.  & R.  Reid, 
Newcastle. 

Proposed  Additional  Barrack  Accommo- 
dation in  Plymouth  Garrison. — During  the 
coming  year,  says  the  Western  Morning  News, 
important  building  operations  are  to  be  carried  out 
to  provide  improved  accommodation  for  the  troops 
quartered  within  the  fortress  of  Plymouth.  There  is 
no  present  intention  to  increase  the  number  of 
troops  stationed  in  the  Western  District,  but  rather 
to  improve  their  quarters.  Barracks  are  to  be  built  at 
Crownhill.and  Plymouth  Citadel  will bereconstructed, 
and  appropriated  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  in  the  Western  District.  Under  existing 
arrangements,  the  Artillery  are  quartered  in  various 
parts  of  Plymouth  fortress,  but  by  the  new  scheme, 
all  these  scattered  detachments  will  be  concentrated 
during  the  winter  months  at  Plymouth  Citadel.  The 
building  of  the  new  barracks  at  Crownhill  will  be 
commenced  during  the  coming  year. 

Renovation  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Greas- 
borough,  Yorkshire.— On  the  10th  inst.  the 
re-opening  took  place  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Greas- 
borough,  near  Rotherham.  The  foundation  stone  of 
the  church  w'as,  says  the  Sheffield  Telegraph,  laid  on 
September  29,  1826,  and  the  consecration  took  place 
on  October  17,  1828.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  a 
simple  rectangle,  75  ft.  by  45  ft. , and  without  any 
structural  chancel.  The  pews,  now  removed,  were 
narrow,  and  to  some  extent  awkward.  Owing  to 
the  abrupt  fall  of  the  ground,  the  renovation  com- 
mittee were  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  building 
a chancel.  A quasi-chancel  has  therefore  been 
formed  by  low  traceried  Wentworth  oak  screens 
on  a base  of  Roche  Abbey  stone.  On  the  left. 

4 vestry,  and  on  the  right  an  organ-chamber 
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has  been  formed  by  oak  screens  12  ft.  high. 
The  nave  has  been  furnished  with  open  seats 
in  pitch-pine.  The  choir  stalls,  reading  desks,  and 
lectern  are  of  oak.  A new  communion  table  has 
also  been  provided.  The  walls  are  painted  in  oil- 
colours  of  a light  terra-cotta  tint,  with  dark  red 
dado,  and  ornamented  with  bands  of  passion  flowers 
and  lilies,  the  wall  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  the 
east  end  being  more  elaborately  adorned.  The 
windows  have  been  filled  with  pale  cathedral  glass. 
The  church  is  now  heated  with  hot  water,  and 
lighted  with  Cowan's  patent  lights.  The  total  ex- 
penditure is  about  1,000/.  The  contractors  were  : — 
Joiners'  work,  J.  Wortley,  Rotherham  ; decorator, 
George  Woollen  & Son,  Rotherham  ; hot-water 
apparatus,  Blakeborough  & Rhodes,  Stockton-on- 
Tees.  The  whole  has  been  done  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  Isle  Hubbard,  of 
Rotherham. 

St.  John's  Church,  Apperley  Bridge, 
Yorkshire. — A new  church  has  been  built  at 
Greengates,  Apperley  Bridge,  near  Leeds,  and  on 
the  8th  inst.  it  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  The  church,  which  was  built  from  designs 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Kendall  & Bakes,  architects, 
Leeds  and  Idle,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  will 
accommodate  300  persons.  It  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel,  with  an  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side 
and  a clergy  vestry  on  the  west.  The  main  entrance 
is  in  front,  facing  the  road,  and  over  it  rises  the 
tower  and  steeple  to  a height  of  80  ft.  It  is  intended 
to  place  a peal  of  six  bells  in  the  tower.  The  pews, 
choir  stalls,  the  vestry  screen,  inner  doors,  and 
inside  roof  timbers  are  of  pitch-pine.  The  outer 
doors  are  of  oak.  The  windows  are  leaded,  and 
filled  with  cathedral  glass.  The  church  and  church- 
yard cover  2,000  square  yards.  The  cost  of  the 
church  has  been  3,000/. 

New  Co-operative  Buildings,  Greenock.— 
The  memorial-stone  of  the  Greenock  Central 
Co-operative  Society's  new  buildings,  at  the  corner 
of  Roxburgh  and  Mearns  streets,  was  laid  on  the 
nth  inst.  In  this  contract  the  Society  is  building 
three  tenements  and  a bakery,  at  a cost  of  between 
10,000/.  and  11,000/.  The  first  and  second  tene- 
ments have  each  a frontage  to  Roxburgh-street  of 
41  ft.,  and  the  third  has  a frontage  of  39  ft.  to  Rox- 
burgh-street, and  64  ft.  to  Mearns-street.  Large 
shops  are  being  provided  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Society.  The  first  floors  of  the  first  and 
second  tenements  are  being  reserved  as  show-rooms 
and  work  shops  for  the  dressmaking  and  millinery 
departments.  Altogether,  the  shops  contain 
4,000  superficial  feet  of  fioorage,  while  the  show 
and  workrooms  contain  about  2,000  superficial 
feet,  and  cellarage  to  the  extent  of  over  1,600  super- 
ficial feet  will  be  provided  under  grocer  and  butcher 
shops-  The  upper  floors  of  the  three  tenements  are 
divided  into  houses  of  two  and  three  apartments. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Burns  Stewart,  Glasgow, 
and  the  following  are  the  contractors : — Masons, 
Messrs.  J.  & R.  Kirk  ; joiner,  Mr.  Gavin  Paterson  ; 
plumbers,  Messrs.  Crawford  & Kerr ; slaters, 
Messrs.  Main,  Boag  & Black  ; plasterer,  Mr.  James 
M'Creadie ; gas  fittings,  Mr.  Dugald  M'Ewing; 
glazier,  Mr.  Matthew  Tytler — all  of  Greenock  ; iron, 
Messrs.  Bladen  & Co.  ’;  tiles,  Messrs.  Galbraith  & 
Winton  ; and  asphalt,  Val-de-Travers  Company — 
all  of  Glasgow.  Messrs.  Win.  Morrison  & Sons, 
Leith,  are  the  engineers,  and  Messrs.  Duff  & 
Henderson,  Glasgow,  are  the  measurers. 

1 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — Seventy-five  artists  have  taken  part  in 
the  competition  for  the  decoration  of  the  Salle  des 
Banquets  at  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Yille.  The  designs 
are  exhibited  in  the  Palais  des  Arts  Lib6reaux  on 

the  Champ  de  Mars. The  Academie  des  Beaux- 

Arts  has  awarded  the  Achille  Led  ere  prize  to  M. 
Henri  Sirot,  pupil  of  M.  Moyaux.  The  subject  was 

a design  for  a Bourse  de  Commerce. The  French 

Society  of  Painter- Engravers  will  open  their  annual 
exhibition  on  April  7,  in  the  Rue  Durand-Ruel ; it 
will  remain  open  till  April  28.  The  exhibition 
of  the  " Peintres  Symbolistes  et  Impressionistes  " is 

open  in  the  same  locality. M.  Albert  Tissandier, 

architect,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  archaeological  explorations  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Java. A Fine  Art  exhibition  is  to  be 

opened  at  Angoulgme  on  May  7,  to  remain  open  till 

July  9. A competition  has’  been  opened  at  Angers 

for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  General 
Cathelinan,  the  celebrated  Yendean  leader,  in  the 

church  of  his  native  town  Pin-en-Mauges. The 

designs  sent  in  for  the  monument  to  be  erected  at 
St.  Quentin,  in  memory  of  the  Siege  of  1557, 
are  on  view  in  the  Salle  Yauban  at  St.  Quentin. 
The  competitors  are  MM.  Deloye,  Hiolin, 
Puech,  Doublemard.Theunissen.Croisy,  Cordonnier, 

Suchetet,  and  DamC- The  death  is  announced  of 

M.  Ferdinand  Mazzoli,  a talented  archaeologist  and 
designer.  He  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1821, 
but  had  lived  at  Toulouse  from  an  early  age,  and 
adopted  the  profession  of  archithct.  Devoting  him- 
self mainly  to  the  picturesque  illustration  of  archi- 
tecture, he  reproduced,  in  a great  number  of 
compositions,  the  Roman  monumenrs  of  the  South 
of  France.  He  also  produced  a valuable  and 
curious  set  of  illustrations  of  the  ancient  city  of 


Carcassonne ; and  also  illustrated  the  numerous 
archaeological  monuments  at  Toulouse.  He  was  a 

great  collector  of  objects  of  art,  especially  coins. 

We  may  also  notice  the  death  ofM.  Henri  Schlesinger, 
a painter  of  anecdotic  scenes  and  portraits,  born  at 
Frankfort  in  1814,  but  who  at  an  early  period  took 

up  his  abode  in  Paris. M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 

has  been  commissioned  by  the  department  of  Fine 
Arts,  to  execute  in  the  Pantheon  the  large  mural 
painting  formerly  assigned  to  Meissonier.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  revictualling  of  Paris. The  exhibition 

of  the  .Spitzer  collection  was  opened  on  Sunday  last, 
at  33-  Fue  de  Yillejust. — —The  picturesque  little 
town  of  Rueil,  near  Paris,  is  organising  its  own  art 
exhibition,  which  will  shortly  be  open  in  the  rooms 

of  the  Hotel  de  V ille  there. It  is  proposed  to 

hand  over  to  the  authorities  of  Toulouse  the  old 
buildings  of  the  tobacco  manufactory,  which  are  the 
prope-ity  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  installing 
there  a School  of  Art,  of  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Laurens 

will  be  the  director. The  railway  company  “ de 

l'Est " is  about  to  take  the  enlargement  of  the 
station  at  Bar-le-duc,  on  which  about  six  million 
francs  are  to  be  expended. 

Scandinavia. — The  excavations  for  the  new 
Town  Hall  at  Copenhagen  have  been  commenced, 

and  the  work  is  to  be  completed  by  May  1 next. A 

new  church  has  been  completed  in  Copenhagen,  the 
architect  being  Herr  Clemmensen  ; and  in  the  new 
Church  of  Jesus,  built  by  the  well-known  Copen- 
hagen brewer,  Mecamas  von  Jacobsen,  twelve 
Munich  stained-glass  windows  have  been  inserted. 
— — The  venerable  Bjernede  Church,  near  Sorb,  over 

700  years  old,  has  been  successfully  restored. The 

work  of  constructing  the  new  '"'free"  harbour  at 

Copenhagen  is  rapidly  progressing. In  an 

article  in  Ingenioren,  the  leading  Danish 
technical  organ,  Dr.  S.  Engelstad  urges  the 
reformation  of  the  sewerage  system  of  Copen- 
hagen,— i.e. , the  emptying  of  the  sewers  outside 
the  harbour,  and  the  introduction,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  water-closets  on  English  principles.  He  shows 
that  a cholera  epidemic  like  that  of  1853  costs  the 
Municipality  far  more  than  the  carrying  out  of  the 

reforms  suggested. The  Norwegian  Society  of 

Engineers  and  Architects  has  appointed  a committee 
to  consider  the  new  building  law  which  is  to  be 
introduced  in  the  present  Storthing.  It  is  urged 
that  a complete  revision  of  the  projected  law  is 
necessary,  and  that  building  inspectors  should  be 
appointed.— It  has  been  decided  to  build  an  art 
and  industrial  museum  in  Bergen,  at  a cost  of 
200,000  ks. , the  Corporation  providing  the  site  gratis. 

A handsome  new  church  has  been  finished 

in  Christiania,  called  the  Church  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
built  of  red  tiles,  the  style  being  Gothic.  . The 

designer  is  the  City  Architect,  Herr  Henrik  Bull. 

The  building  committee  of  the  projected  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  Stockholm  has  decided  to  move  the 
building  20  ft.  further  east,  as  otherwise  the  new 
structure  would  obscure  the  full  perspective  of  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  has  to  that  end  called  upon  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  to  express  an  opinion 
whether  the  change  would  affect  aesthetically  the 
beauty  of  the  new  building  at  the  back. — -The 
new  city  electrical  works  in  Stockholm  have  been 
completed  by  the  architect,  Herr  F.  Boberg.  The 
building  was  commenced  at  the  end  of  1890.  The 
existing  machinery  only  suffices  to  feed  5,000  lamps, 
but  when  completed  30,000  lamps  may  be  main- 
tained.  The  entire  interior  of  the  Dramatic 

Theatre,  Stockholm,  has  been  coated  with  a fire- 
proof substance,  invented  by  the  Swedish  Colour 
Fire-Proof  F'actory,  being  the  first  theatre  in  Sweden 

thus  protected. -The  cement  companies  in  the 

Islands  of  Oland,  Gothland,  and  Scania  have  been 
amalgamated  under  the  name  of  the  Swedish 
Cement  Company. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Insanitary  Schools  in  London.  -The  London 
School  Board  having  submitted  to  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  Architect  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  Board's 
Assistant  Architect  for  buildings  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Waldron-road  School,  Tooting,  which  was 
built  while  he  was  Architect  to  the  Board,  Mr. 
Robson  has  (according  to  the  Times ) replied  as 
follows : — 

“ A reference  to  the  records  of  the  Board  will  show  that 
at  the  time  the  Waldron-road  school  was  building  there 
was  an  enormous  quantity  of  building  work  in  hand,  and 
plans  for  new  schools  were  constantly  being  submitted  to 
the  Works  Committee.  I have  not  now  access  to  those 
records,  but  I hope  the  Board  will  call  for  a return  of  the 
work  in  hand  in  1884-5,  when  Waldron-road  School  was 
planned  and  erected,  in  order  that  the  present  members 
may  have  a better  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  which  was 
then  being  done  by  me  as  the  Board's  Architect.  A com- 
parison also  between  the  cost  of  the  Architect’s  department 
then  and  now  will  show  the  relative  amount  expended 
in  supervision  compared  with  the  amount  of  work  being 
executed.  I regret  as  much  as  anyone  that  defects  should 
be  discovered  in  the  schools  built  while  I was  Architect  to 
the  Board.  But  I am  afraid  that  I can  render  no  assist- 
ance to  the  Board  in  finding  any  further  explanation 
of  these  defects  than  the  obvious  one  that  adequate  super- 
vision by  competent  officers  on  the  buildings  themselves  as 
they  are  being  erected  is  a necessary  security  for  thorough 
work.  Sanitary  requirements  as  to  drains  are  much  more 
exacting  now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  A period  of 
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neglect  to  make  due  provision  for  schools  to  meet  tht 
growth  of  London  must  be  followed  by  a period  of  hast: 
construction  to  overtake  the  results  of  that  neglect,  ant 
such  periods  of  excessive  pressure  are  less  favourable  t 
good  work. than  a steady,  continuous  provision  of  schools 
especially  in  the  suburbs,  where  schools  should  be  erectet 
a little  in  anticipation  of  the  actual  population,  and  in  view 
of  imminent  building  operations.  I must  remind  thi 
Board  in  conclusion  that  they  have  themselves  threatenee 
legal  proceedings  against  me,  and  only  been  restrained  W 
adverse  legal  opinions,  and  that,  while  I should  be  glad  tc; 
confer  freely  with  them  as  an  old  servant  of  theirs  in  tin 
interest  of  the  work  I carried  on  under  them,  I feel  a diffil 
culty  in  entering  into  a correspondence  which  may  possible 
be  sought  to  be  wrested  to  my  disadvantage.” 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — During  the  pa$: 
week  there  have  been  indications  of  what  is  believe?' 
and  hoped  to  be  a permanent  improvement  in  th< 
Cleveland  pig-iron  market,  and  this  has  given  ,<r 
slight  impetus  to  business  in  the  crude  material  il 
several  other  districts.  The  finished-iron  branchi 
however,  remains  quiet,  and  not  much  activity  is 
witnessed  either  in  tin-plates  or  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  steel  trade.  Shipbuilders  anc 
engineers  are  dull.  The  coal  trade  shows  a little) 
more  movement. — Iron. 

Archaeological  Discovery  in  Argyllshire! 
— Some  days  ago,  says  the  Glasgcno  Herald , whild 
workmen  were  engaged  levelling  ground  at  Glen< 
ramsken,  near  Campbeltown,  they  made  a rathei; 
interesting  find.  About  a foot  under  the  surface 
they  came  upon  several  rough  blocks  of  red  sand  i 
stone  which,  on  being  lifted,  revealed  what  turns  ou!< 
to  be  an  ancient  stone  cist  containing  a cinerary 
5rn  of  baked  clay.  All  that  the  urn  contained  was1 
a little  earth.  No  flints  or  other  relics  were' 
found,  notwithstanding  that  a very  careful  search 
was  made.  The  cist,  jvhich  was  formed  of  slabs  os 
red  sandstone  and  schist,  in  the  form  of  an  irregulau 
square,  was  3^  ft.  in  length  by  2 ft.  3 in.  in  breadth 
at  the  north-west  end  and  1 ft.  10  in.  at  the  southi 
east  end,  this  being  the  direction  in  which  the  cisK 
lies.  The  depth  was  2 ft.  5 in.  At  the  bottom  01 
the  cist  there  was  a quantity  of  loose  earth  in  which 
the  urn  was  partly  buried.  The  urn, which  is  orna-i 
men  ted,  will  be  placed  in  the  local  museum. 

The  Sanitary  Institute,  Parkes  Museum; 
Margaret-street,  W. — The  ordinary  genera: 
meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  was  held  at  thu 
Parkes  Museum  on  Wednesday,  March  8.  Sii 
Thomas  Crawford,  K.C.B. , in  the  chair.  Thd 
Council  presented  a lengthy  report  of  the  work  of  thd 
Institute  during  the  year  1892,  which  showed  that! 
the  number  of  members  and  associates  had  in- 
creased to  a total  of  1,280.  Thirty-nine  lectures 
had  been  given  in  London  and  ninety  in  the  pro-) 
vinces,  and  also  a number  of  conferences  and  otheil 
meetings.  Twelve  examinations  had  been  held; 
548  candidates  were  examined,  335  certificates  were 
awarded.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  was  electedl 
President  of  the  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year.  . 1 

Trade  Smoking  Concert.— Messrs.  W.  Brass; 
& Son,  builders,  of  47,  Old-street,  E.C. , held  theiii 
sixth  annual  smoking  concert  at  the  " Salutation, "m 
Newgate-street,  on  Saturday  last,  a very  pleasant; 
evening  being  spent  by  the  company  present,  thanksr 
to  the  excellent  programme  provided  and  arranges 
by  the  hon.  secs.,  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Barnesa 
Mr.  R.  Fraser  was  chairman,  Mr.  D.  Linton  vice  i 
chairman. 

A Trade  Rejoicing. — About  sixty  members  05 
the  staff  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Cubitt  &i 
Co.,  Gray's  Inn-road, were  entertained  on  Thursday 
last  (March  9),  to  a banquet  at  the  Holbon.« 
Restaurant,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hanncn.jun.,  in  cele:1 
bration  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place  on  that 
day.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Come 
well,  who  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  dulji 
honoured,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening! 
"Health  and  prosperity  to  the  bride  and  bride  i 
groom,"  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  A very  good  programme 
of  music,  with  a few  other  toasts,  brought  th< 
evening  to  a close. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

End  ok  the  Strike  of  Building  - Tradb.« 
Labourers  at  Portsmouth. — The  Portsmouth 
Evening  News  says  that  the  final  meeting  of  th< 
Master  Builders'  Committee  and  the  delegates  repre-] 
senting  the  Labourers'  and  Bricklayers'  Societies 
took  place  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  the  nevi 
code  of  working  rules,  which  had  been  previously 
adopted  by  mutual  consent,  was  formally  signed  bic 
all  concerned  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike.  Tht 
new  rules,  which  now  come  into  operation,  pro ; 
vide  for  the  payment  of  5d.  per  hour  to  labourers 
and  7id.  per  hour  to  bricklayers  all  the  yean 
round.”  The  majority  of  the  workmen  resumed  jheut 
duties  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  the  employis  of  ond 
firm,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  still  remain  out,  ii.t 
consequence  of  certain  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
between  them  and  the  foreman,  who  will  be  waited 
upon  by  the  trades  union  officials,  in  order  that  n 
definite  understanding  as  to  the  matters  in  dispute 
may  be  arrived  at  with  the  least  possible  delay!; 
It  is  stated  that  the  Labourers’  Union  continues  t« 

I increase  rapidly  in  point  of  numbers.  The  com; 
mittee  purpose  taking  steps  to  organise  the  labourer 
of  Gosport  at  an  early  date. 
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MEETINCS. 

Friday,  March  17. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
; Arthur  Newsholmeon  “ Nature  of  Nuisances,  including 
isances  the  abatement  of  which  is  difficult.”  8 p.m. 
Royal  Institution.— Mr.  W.  J.  Russell  on  “Ancient 
fyptian  Pigments.”  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  18. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Gartloch 
ylum. 

Monday,  March  20. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Resumed  discussion  on  Mr. 

L.  Pilditchs  paper  entitled  “Dilapidation  Practice, 
rticularly  as  affected  by  some  recent  decisions.”  8 p.m. 
‘society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Professor  W. 
andler  Roberts- Austen  on. “.'Alloys."  III.  5 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Vis. 
iland  W.  Paul  on  “ The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Dore, 
:refordshire.”  7.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  R.  J.  Angel  on 
Sot  Water  Supply."  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  21. 

lution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  Thomas  Sopwith 
The  Breakdown  of  the  Umbria."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Sfessor  A.  Bostock  Hill  on  “Trade  Nuisances.”  8 p.m 

Wednesday,  March  22. 

Carpenters'  Ilall,  London  Wall.—  Professor  T.  Roger 
nth  on  “ The  Later  Renaissance  in  England,  with  special 
srence  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Greenwich  Hospital, 
.mpton  Court,  & c."  8 p.m.  (Admission  free.) 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  P.  F.  Nursey  on  “The  Manu- 
ture  of  Non-Poisonous  White  Lead.”  8 p.m. 
dverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  M.  C.  Bannister. 
Cold  Storage  Works  and  other  Similar  Installations.” 

Thursday,  March  23. 

ns  ti tut  ion  of  Electrical  Engineers.— (1)  Sir  David 
omons,  Bart.,  M.A.  on  “A  New  Form  of  Portable 
Jtometer  " ; (2)  Mr.  E.  O.  Walker  on  “ Earth  Currents 
India  ; (3)  Mr.  C.  K.  Falkenstein  on  “The  Influence 
Electricity  on  Tanning  Operations.”  8 p.m. 

' oclety  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 
lundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Professor  J.  E.  A. 
ggall,  M.A.  on  “ The  Influence  of  Town  Life  on 
tional  Character.”  8 p.m. 


Friday,  March  24. 

Irchitectural  Association.  — Paper  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
:ch  entitled,  “In  Praise  of  a Country  Practice.”  7.30 


nshtution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students  'Meeting).— 
■ F.  G.  Baily,  B.A.  on  “The  Regulation  of  Direct 
•rent  Motors.”  7.30  p.m. 

unitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
lessor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on  “Sanitary  Law,  English, 
'tch  and  Irish  ; Public  Health  Act,  1875  ; Model  Bye- 
vs,  &c.”  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  March  25. 

Wchitectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Battersea 
ytechnic,  Battersea  Park-road,  by  permission  of  the 
Jitect,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  (1) 
sgow  Municipal  Buildings  ; (2)  Glasgow  Cathedral. 


»■-»»  I 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

?i9°4- — Windows:  F.R.  Bodley. — This  specification 
tes  to  an  improved  device,  by  means  of  which  the  upper 
1 of  a window  may  be  drawn  down  when  desired  with- 
requiring  the  opening  of  the  lower  sash,  or  any  device 
* hxed  to  the  sash.  It  consists  of  a rod  having  a pro- 
ing  arm  at  the  top,  fixed  in  a convenient  socket,  and 
mled  with  a rubber  sleeve.  A rubber  ring  is  also 
lished,  placed  around  the  head  of  the  rod  to  protect  the 
s and  sash.  A short  distance  below,  and  at  right- 
les,  or  opposite  it,  is  fixed  a bracket  having  a down- 
dly  projecting  arm,  also  covered  with  an  indiarubber 
. When  the  window  is  to  be  opened,  the  latter  arm  is 
sed  to  rest  on  the  bottom  rail  of  the  sash,  and  the  rod 
ig  pulled  it  lowers  the  sash  as  far  as  the  bracket  will 
w.  This  allows  the  upper  arm  to  be  placed  over  the 
and  the  window  is  drawn  down  as  far  as  required.  The 
arms  are  placed  at  an  angle  to  one  another,  in  order 
‘bey  may  not  interfere  with  each  other's  action  by 
ing  against  the  window. 

!, 096.— Window-sashes  : /.  C.  Hope. — This  invention 
tes  to  improvements  in  window-sashes,  and  has  for 
object  an  economical  method  of  repairing  or  re- 
ing  old  sashes,  and  of  excluding  draughts.  At  present 
s customary  to  renew  the  entire  sash  when  it  be- 
es worn,  and  to  substitute  a new  one.  The  inventor 
:s  out  the  old  sash,  dresses,  and  grooves  its  back 
aces,  and  nails  on  a slip  of  hard  wood,  such  as  teak, 
h,  or  oak,  the  edges  of  the  slip  extending  about  3-i6th 
n inch  on  each  side  of  the  old  sash.  The  parting 
1 is  of  a special,  section,  forming  a groove  on  either 
, in  which  the  inner  extensions  of  the  hard  wood  slips 
k,  the  outer  extensions  working  in  rebates  formed  in 
ldings  of  any  suitable  design.  The  backs  of  the  slips 
1 be  grooved  for  sash-cords  in  the  ordinary  way.  For 
draught  to  pass  sashes  constructed  as  described  it 
have  to  pass  round  a greatly  increased  number  of 
ers  before  it  can  cause  any  inconvenience. 

299.— Chimney  Cowl:/.  T.  Leighton.— Tins  patent 
rs  to  an  invention  intended  to  secure  the  prevention  of 
n draught  in  chimneys..  The  top  of  any  ordinary 
iney  can  has  adapted  to  it  vertically  a short  extension 
e forming  a “ neck  ” for  the  reception  of  what  is  desig- 
d the  “ cowl  proper ’’—which  is  free  to  rotate  around 
neck.  This  ‘ cowl  proper  ” comprises  a chamber  of 
idrical  or  other  suitable  shape,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
isposed  horizontally  relatively  to  the  chimney-top  or 
and  has  below  a collar  fitting  around  the  vertical 
nsion  piece  above  referred  to.  The  top  of  the  “cowl 
Cr  r v P^ov‘c*ed  with  a vane  of  any  desired  pattern  to 
v of  the  former  turning  with  the  wind.  One  end  of  the 
wl  proper  is  of  funnel-mouth  formation  with  the  open 
extending  inwards.  The  funnel-mouthed  end  being 
iys  turned  to  the  wind,  the  latter,  on  entering  the  “cowl 


proper,”  blows  across  and  draws  the  air,  and  with  it  the 
smoke,  up  the  chimney-can,  whence  these  pass  outwards  at 
the  front  end  of  the  “ cowl  proper.” 

4,169. — Paints:.  E.  C.  Williams  and  others. — This 
invention  has  for  its  object  an  improved  paint  or  enamel 
having  a body  of  bronze  powder  or  other  powdered  metal. 
The  following  is  the  receipt  given  :— Acetate  of  amyl  (with 
a little  amyl  alcohol)  about  95^  parts  ; gun  cotton  about  4$ 
parts. . To  make  this  mixture  put  the  required  weight  of 
collodion  gun-cotton  in  a vessel,  and  add  the  acetate  of 
amyl,  shaking  occasionally  until  the  gun-cotton  is  dissolved. 
A suitable  quantity  of  bronze  or  other  metallic  powder  is 
then  added.  The  acetate  of  amyl  employed  may  be  the 
commercial  article  which  always  contains  amyl  alcohol. 

4i79r* — Closets  : T.  Bradbear. — This  invention  relates 
to  the  construction  of  closets  where  the  earth  or  pan  or 
some  similar  system  is  employed,  and  is  also  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  water-flushing  and  other  closets,  its 
object  being  to  prevent  the  escape  of  foul  gases,  and  to 
provide  means  for  leading  away  such  gases  on  their  forma- 
tion and  discharging  them  into  the  atmosphere.  The  upper 
cover  or  seat  is  made  of  wood,  or  other  suitable  material, 
provided  with  a circular  or  other  shaped  opening  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Around  this  opening  is  attached  an 
annular  trough  or  receptacle,  constructed  of  metal  or  other 
material,  and  connected  therewith  is  a small  tube,  provided 
at  its  outer  end  with  a mouth-piece,  by  means  of  which  the 
trough  can  be  readily  tilled  with  water.  The  trough  is  so 
arranged  that  its  upper  side  is  below  the  upper  surface  of 
the  closet  seat.  Instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  ordinary 
hinged  cover,  there  is  arranged  a sliding  cover,  having  a 
projecting  pin  at  one  end,  made  to  slide,  when  required,  in 
grooves  formed  upon  the  closet  seat.  On  one  side  of  this 
sliding  cover  is  attached  an  annular  band  of  metal,  suitable 
for  entering  into  the  trough  above  described.  When  this 
annular  band  enters  into  the  trough  filled  with  water,  the 
escape  of  gases  through  the  seat  opening  is  effectually  pre- 
vented. To  provide  for  the  proper  escape  of  the  gases, 
. small  openings  are  formed  in  the  closet  seat  other  than  the 
ordinary  opening  previously  referred  to,  and  in  connection 
with  these  supplementary  openings  is  arranged  a pipe, 
opening  into  the  atmosphere  at  such  a height  that  the 
gases  may  be  discharged  without  danger. 

5,291.— Wall  Decoration:  W.  S.  Morton.  — This 
specification  refers  to  an  invention  for  the  improved  prepara- 
tion of  decorative  materials  for  walls  and  other  surfaces. 
A web  of  canvas,  silk  velvet,  or  other  material  of  suitable 
texture  is  fixed  on  a backing  of  yielding  paper  by  means  of 
stiff  size  combined  with  stucco  whiting  or  ordinary  paste, 
and  such  as  will  set  quickly  when  subjected  to  pressure 
and  heat.  The  face  of  this  prepared  material  is  passed  in 
contact  with  a metal  roller,  having  parts  of  its  surface 
sunken  according  to  a pattern,  the  unrecessed  parts  being 
coated  by  means  of  a feed  roller  with  paste  setting  quickly 
with  pressure  and  heat,  coloured  if  desired.  In  passing  in 
contact  with  the  metal  roller  the  fabric  is  pressed 
therein  by  a metal  roller  heated  by  steam  or  gas 
jets.  The  heated,  roller  may  have  a counterpart  of  the 
design  formed  on  it,  and  the  pressing  parts,  or  the  entire 
surface  of  the  roller,  may  be  engraved  so  as  by  an  emboss- 
ing action  to  produce  a milled  or  texture-like  surface  on  the 
compressed  parts  of  the  fabric. 

12,728.— Paints  : P.  Lehmann. — This  patent  refers  to 
an  invention  for  producing  suitable  materials  as  a protective 
coating  or  paint  for  iron  and  steel,  consisting  of  tar  pro- 
duced by  fat,  gasworks,  and  “ goudron " or  sulphur  in 
certain  proportions. 

14,226.  — Glazing  Roofs,  &c.  : G.  Martin.  — This 
invention  refers  to  improvements  in  the  mode  of  glazing 
roofs,  &c.,  in  a cheap,  effective,  and  water-proof  manner, 
and  with  means  for  collecting  the  condensed  moisture.  The 
inventor  provides  an  iron  glazing  bar  of  anchor-shaped  cross 
section  fixed  to  the  purlins  or  other  supports.  Along  the 
length  of  this  is  put  a zinc  cap,  fitting  the  top  of  the  bar, 
and  bent  out  to  some  distance  down  the  bar  at  each  side  to 
form  a flange  upon  which  the  glass  iests,  the  flange  being 
bent  up  to  a gutter  for  any  escaped  water,  and  then  under 
again  in  a downward  direction  until  its  edge  rests  against 
the  sides  of  the  bar  in  the  form  of  a strut  or  support  to  the 
flange,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  flange  to  give 
sufficiently  for  any  expansion  or  contraction  that  may 
occur.  The  bottom  portion  of  the  bar  forms  a gutter  for 
collecting  the  condensed  moisture  which  is  conveyed  by 
the  strut  part  of  the  zinc.  After  this  cap  and  glass  is  in 
position,  an  outer  zinc  cap,  made  to  fit  in  the  under  one, 
and  provided  with  curved  flanges  on  each  side,  having  their 
edges  tightly  sprung  against  the  glass  by  reason  of  this 
outer  cap  being  screwed  down  tightly  through  the  under 
cap  into  the  iron  bar,  which  is  provided  at  intervals  with 
capped  holes  to  receive  the  screws. 

21,105. — Paving  : P . J.  Jackson. — This  invention  relates 
to  an  improved  compound  paving  for  streets  or  floors,  con- 
sisting in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  wooden 
paving  blocks,  so  as  to  form  a series  of  alternating  wooden 
block  surfaces,  and  hollow  spaces  or  interstices,  the  latter 
being  filled  with  cement,  grout,  concrete,  india-rubber,  or 
guttapercha,  so  as  to  form  a solid  pavement.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  this  manner  a comparatively  noiseless  pavement, 
embodying  greater  durability  than  ordinary  wooden  paving, 
may  be  obtained. 

21,721.— Sewer  Pipes  : E.  F.  Dampier.—' This  in- 
vention relates  to  improvements  in  apparatus  for  trapping, 
ventilating,  and  inspecting  sewer  and  drain  pipes  in  houses 
and  other  private  dwellings  and  public  buildings.  It 
consists  in  placing  between  the  inlet  pipe  from  the  house  or 
building  and  the  outlet  pipes  to  sewer,  an  apparatus 
having  for  its  object  to  trap  the  sewerage  in  its-Vay  from 
the  house  to  the  main  sewer  in  the  streets  so  that  no 
foul  gas  can  escape  from  the  sewer  into  the  house  drains. 
This  apparatus  has  the  form  of  a man-hole  and  interceptor 
combined,  access  to  which  may  be  readily  obtained  for  in- 
spection and  clearing  of  the  drain  pipes.  This  manhole  is 
made  of  stoneware,  glazed  on  the  inside,  and  is  formed  of 
three  detachable  parts,  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  readily  put 
together  and  kept  clean.  The  lowermost  section  comprises 
a syphon  of  special  construction,  at  one  side  closed  by  a 
lid  leading  to  the  main  sewer  pipe,  and  at  the  other  side 
a channel  leading  to  the  drain  from  the  house  water-closets 
or  other  drain  inlet  pipes.  This  syphon  prevents  the  foul 
gases  from  returning  from  the  main  sewer. 


new  applications 


eei  if.KS  TATENT. 


February  20.-3,680,  J.  McDonald,  Domestic  Fi 
grates.— 3,682,  J.  Symington,  Pipe  Couplings.— 3,702 
Owen,  Roofing  Slates.— 3,726,  J.  Voight,  Water-closet 
3i727i  . G.  White,  Windows,  Sashes,  and  Frames. — 3,7 
J.  Smith,  Dovetailing  Chisel  for  Mortising  Machines.  * 
February  21.-3,770,  J.  Williams,  Cavity  Build 
Bricks.— 3,805,  H.  Smith,  Pedestal  Wash-Down  Wai 
closet. -3, 852,  W.  Forgie,  Construction  of  Tanks.— 3,8 
A.  Boult,  Closets. 


February  22.-3,886,  W.  Walters,  Composition  for  Use 
as  Glue,  Putty,  and  Cement.— 3,895,  F.  Rennoldson,  Ven- 
tilating Buildings.— 3,014,  J.  Allan,  Plumb-levels,  &c.— 
3,927,  A.  Dransfield,  Gas  and  Water-pipe  Hooks.— 3,938, 
F.  Vorgtley,  Fire-grates. 

February  23.-3,992,  G.  Bray,  Ventilation.— 3,997,  C. 
Cox,  Hinge  for  Swinging  Looking-glasses. — 4,013,  S.  and 
J.  Chandler,  Chimney-cap  or  Cowl. — 4,045,  R.  Robinson, 
Presses  for  Bricks,  Tiles,  See. 

February  24.-4,058,  F.  Bond,  Building  Construction.— 
4,092,  A.  Wood,  Cowls  or  Ventilators.— 4,116,  M.  Jaeger, 
Casement-fastening  or  Stay. —4,121,  W.  Blenkinsop,  Mosaic 
and  other  Tiles  or  Tessarac.  — 4,129,  W.  Bostwick, 
Machinery  for  the  Manufacture  of  Metal  Lathing. 

February  25.— 4, 155,  J.  Gibson  and  S.  Russell,  Fireproof 
Floors  and  Ceilings. — 4,158,  J.  Jameson,  Locks  or  Door- 
fastenings.— 4,166,  J.  Hall,  Power-feed  Band  Sewing- 
machines.— 4,178,  R.  Taylor,  Clay  Dryer.— 4,185,  T. 
Anderson,  Fire-grates.— 4,201,  J.  Back,  Hot-water  Supply 
Apparatus. — 4,203,  C.  Hill,  Screw-drivers. 

February  27.-4,250,  C.  Adams-Randall,  Bolts  or 
Fastenings  for  Doors.— 4,259,  T.  Potter,  Construction  of 
Fire-resisting  Floors.— 4,269,  W.  Thompson,  Preservation 
and  Fixing  of  Galvanized  Corrugated  Roofing  or  Sheeting. 
—4,300,  W.  Bennett,  Preventing  Smoky  Chimneys.— 
4,301,  W.  Bennett,  Smoky  Chimneys. 

February  28.-4,341,  W.  Taylor,  Wood  Screw.— 4,355, 
A.  Boult,  Process  for  the  Production  of  Ornaments  or 
Figures  imitating  Medimval  Wood-carving,  such  as 
“Tarsia"  work  or  the  like.— 4,361,  A.  Boult,  Roofing 
Tiles.— 4,401,  F.  Persse,  Draught  Preventer  for  Doors  and 
Windows.—  4,403,  M.  Ozburn  and  R.  Reason’s  Improved 
Gate.— 4,404,  G.  Downing  and  T.  Ryan,  Fire-grate.— 
4,413,  J.  Davis  and  R;  Kinkead,  Draught  Excluders. 

March  1. — 4,440,  E.  Drew,  Windows,  Fanlights,  and 
Ventilators  for  Opening,  Closing,  Adjusting,  and  Fastening 
the  same.— 4,454,  C.  Kite  and  W.  Barns,  Bolts.— 4,456, 

H.  Coulthurst  and  others,  Sanitary  Pipes.— 4,470,  W. 
Chapman,  Smoke-consuming  Stove. — 4,473,  G.  Nash, 
Blocked  Fittings  for  Corners  of  Rooms,  Staircases,  &c.— 
4,492,  J.  Adams,  Sash  and  Casement  Fasteners.— 4,497, 
M.  Kellow,^  Slate  or  Tile  Roof-ridging. — 4,500,  A.  & S. 
Franklyn,  T and  Set-squares. 

March  2.-4,537,  C.  Hernsheim,  Door  Springs  and  Buffers. 
— 4,538,  J.  Neil,  Fire-grates.— 4,545,  T.  Falconer,  Window- 
sash  or  Fanlight  Openers.— 4,560,  G.  Chapman,  Venti- 
irt0r‘ — 4> 584, _ J.  Howe,  Window-sash  Fastener. — 4,587, 
W.  Eaves,  Kilns  for  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 4,610, 
P.  Jensen,  Ornamental  and  other  Bricks  and  Tiles. 

March  3.-4.625,  E.  Nayler,  Ventilating  Arm  or  Pipe 
for  Water-closet  Traps.— 4,635,  T.  Blakey,  Columns  or 
Pillars.— 4,638,  R.  Newbury,  Lead  Lights  and  other  Lead 
Glazing  Work.— 4,643. — W.  Wade  producing  Dovetailed  or 
Undercut  Surfaces  on  Tile  Backs.— 4,653,  J.  Matthews 
Portable  Circular  Saw  Mill.— 4,681,  H.  Berney,  Planning 
and  Arrangement  of  Dwellings  of  the  Cottage  class. 

March  4.-4,707,  H.  Houghton,  Attaching  Bib  Screw- 
down  Watercocks  to  Lead  Pipes.— 4,735,  G.  Jukes,  Open- 
ing and  Closing  Doors.— 4,737,  L.  Nathan,  Artificial 
Marble.— 4,739,  F.  Cole  & J.  Rosa,  Combined  Burglar 
Alarm  and  Door  Fastener. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

542,  T.  Fagg,  Window  Holders,  &c.— 1,154,  C.  Zimmer, 
mann,  Cutter  for  Woodwork.— 1,207,  T.  Ryland,  Hinges- 
—1,205,  C.  Howatson,  Door  Handles.— 1,446,  G.  Colwell, 
Window-fastening.— 1,603,  E.  Rathbun,  Chimneys.— 1,677, 
W.  Webster,  Cement.— 1,682,  J.  Muller,  Water-closets.— 

I, 746.  C Showell,  Hinges.— 1,794,  T.  Full,  Fastenings 
suitable  for  Doors  and  Windows.— 1,923,  R-  Harrison, 
Opening,  Closing,  and  Adjusting  Fanlights,  Sashes,  and 
Ventilators.— 1,985,  J.  Sumner,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to 
Doors,  &c. — 2,043,  S.  Johnson,  Disinfecting  and  Ventilating 
Houses,  &c.— 2,056,  H.  Saqui  and  others,  Bolts  or 
Fasteners  for  Doors,  &c.— 2,440,  J.  Allen,  Number  and 
Letter  Plates  and  other  Attachments  for  Doors  and  Door 
Irames. — 2,880,  C.  Thomerson,  Sheet  Metal  Roofing. — 
2,941,  H.  Thomas,  Painters'  Brushes.— 2,956,  J.  Dick 
Metallic  Roofing.— 3,006,  H.  Mason,  Alarm  for  Doors’ 
Windows,  and  other  Buildings.— 860,  J.  Holt,  Pumps  for 
Actuating  the  Siphons  of  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water- 
closets,  &c.— 1,266,  P.  Allday  & Co.,  Door  Chains.— t, 828, 
W.  Butterfield,  Paint  Cans,  &c.— 2,165,  J-  Barton,  Pre- 
venting Chimneys  Smoking.— 2,326,  W.  Swain,  Sash-fas- 
tener. — 2,438,  J.  Jemson,  Stoves  and  Fire-places.— 2,533 
A;  Fowler,  Water-closets.— 2,534,  T.  Kemp,  Plug-stopper) 
with  Purchase  Handle  for  Testing  Pipe  Drains  with  Water. 

2.764,  P.  Robinson,  Girders  and  other  like  metal  sections, 
and  111  appliances  to  be  used  therewith.— 2,784,  J.  Turner, 
Screw-driver.— 3, 034,  A.  Dumoulin,  Varnishes.— 3,161,  S. 
Marsden,  Window-fastener. —3,258,  J.  & B.  Emmott, 
Chimney-pots.— 3,322,  H.  Seddon,  Facing-plates,  Tiles, 
«c. — 3,427,  A.  Barr,  Step-ladders. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

4.062,  C.  & C.  Kite,  Ventilators.— 6,638,  W.  Ward  & 
Sons  and  W.  Ward,  Brick-making  Machinery. — 1893  : 
1,381,  G.  Josepby,  Air  Moistening  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus.— 1,404,  J.  Merrill,  Automatic  Flushing  Siphons. 
■1I3i,  J-  Knowles,  Treatment  of  Raw  Materials  to  be  used 
...  the  production  of  Portland  Cement.— 7,827,  T.  Hal- 
bourne  Bakers'  Ovens.  — 11,480,  W.  Williams  and  W. 
Lewis,  Suspender  for  Paint-pots,  &c.— 11,821,  O.  and  H. 
Smith,  Hinge.— 249,  M.  Fawcett  and  others,  Fireproof 
Floors.  r 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  6.— By  Holcombe  Betts:  4,  Berner’s-st 
Oxford-st.,  and  10,  Newman  Mews,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  200/.'’ 

100 1.  I 6,  New  Cavendish-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 'g.r.  55/  ”g2o l 

-By  Higgins  &■>  Son:  No.  60,  Regent’s-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  47 
. -s.,  g.r.  16/.,  800/.— By  J.  Hibbard  dr*  Sons:  The 
residence  called  Bavaria,”  Elm-pk.,  Pinner,  u.t.  g<  vrs. 
g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  70/.,  710/.  ; 4,  Park-lane,  Stoke  Newington’ 
u.t  73  yrs.,  g.r  3/.10S.,  r.  36/.,  395/. 

March  7.— By  Oakley,  Fishery  Co. : 8 & 9,  Gloucester- 
rd.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  67/.  12s.,  585/  • 16 
Wyvill-rcl.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g r.  ,,,.  6d.,  r.  35/.  ji,/. 

37,  Hurting, on-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  By  Sudlmo 

Herrick  dr*  Sons : 98  & 100,  laicon-rd.,  Battersea  u t « 
yrs.,  g.r.  9/ , r.  55/.,  520/.  ; 102  & 104,  Falcon-rd.,  ’ u.’i.'  25 
zrs.,  g.r  10/.,  r.  28/.  ; and  a l.g.r.  of  61.,  260/.  ; Xo8, 

■ alcon-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  22/.,  155/. ; 9l  Wurtembergl 
;t.,  Clapham,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  r.  24/.,  215/.  ; 22,  Tor- 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 
to  be 
delivered 

Eight  Cottages  and  Alterations  to  Muni- 

Cashel  Town  Com.  .. 
Maidenhead  Artisans1 

do. 

April  ^ 

Pair  of  Semi-detached  Cottages 

Commissioners 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Offices 


Ac.  Moorhead, 


Show-rooms. 

Sheffield.... ... 

Supply  and  Erection  of  Heating  and 
Cooking  Apparatus 

Soldiers' In- 

Pipe  Sewer 


Woolwich 

. ,t in.).  Dunscar  Brow  

Portland  Cement.  Ac 

Business  Premises.  Chapeltown,  Sheffield 


Retorts.  Fire  Bricks,  Ac 

Road  Metal,  Ac.  Wellingborough 

Road  Metal.  Ac.  (4.800  tons).  Oakham.... 
Gas  and  Water  Pipes.  &c 


Construction  of  Swing  Bridge  (Hydraulic) 


•Sewers.  Ac 

Extension  of  Brick  Bridge.  Torquay 

(mods  Shed,  &c.  Torre  

Wrought-iron_Girders  Ji  87  tons)  . London 


3 Dwelling-house,  Kid- 


Erection  of  Two  Purifiers,  and  Removal 

and  Re-erection  of  Two  others 

Purifier  House.  &c 

Additions.  Ac.  to  Church.  Halton  Hole- 
gate  .... 

Additions.  < 

derminster 

'Alterations.  Ac.  to  Small  Pox  Hospital  . 

Additions.  &c.  to  Workhouse 

Road  Metal.  Ac 

'Fire  Escape  Bridges  at  Infirmary 

Four  Double  Houses.  Batley  ... 

Enlargement  of  Business  Premises  


Flagging.  Channelling.  Road  Metal.  Sec. 

Additions.  &c.  to  Public  Baths  

Fifteen  Cottages.  Rogerstone,  Mon 


School  Buildings 

Hospital  

Gasholder  Tank,  &c.  . 


Road  Metal.  Ac.  Boston  . 


Granite  Spalls  (i.ooo  tons) 

Forming,  Kerbing.  Channelling.  &c.  (two 

streets) 

GoodsJShed,  Ac.  Wigan  


Erection  and  Supply  of  Thre 

Receivers  

Whinstone,  Ac.  York 


Paving  Materials.  Road  Metal.  Sec.  . 

Store  House.  Ac  Kingstown  

Main  Sewer  and  other  Works 

Levelling.  Metalling.  Kerbing.  Sec.  . 
Sewering,  Paving,  Flagging.  Sec.  (two 

streets)  

School  Buildings.  I.landaff 


Drainage  Works  

Stone  Bridge.  North  Shields  

•Works  and  Materials 

Business  Premises.  Six  Houses.  Ac... 


School  Buildings.  Dover 


Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works 


School  Buildings  and  other  Works,  Cardiff 
Church  Building.  Kingsley  Moor,  Stoke- 

School-room  and  Master's  House.  Caer- 
philly   

Dwelling-house.  Ac.  Weston-super-Mare 

Whinstone  (6.000  tons).  Beverley  

School  Buildings,  New  Pallas,  Ireland 

•Road  Works  

Reconstruction.  &c.  of  Sluice  Gates.. 

Road  Metal,  Cement,  Arc 

Twenty  Semi-detached  Villas,  Aberamon 
Forming,  Metalling,  Sewering.  Ac.  Poole 


By  whom  Required. 


Newton. Chambers&Co 
Tredegar  Union 

Astley  BridgcLoC.Bd. 
Aberdeen  Twn  Coun. 
Barnsley  British  Co-op. 

Society,  Lim 

Glasgow  Town  Conn. 
Irthhngborough  H.  B. 

Rutland  C.  C 

Manchester.  Sheffield, 
& Lines.  Ry.  Co.  . . 
Rotterdam  Communal 

Administration 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks 

G.  W.  R.  Co 

do. 

do. 

Workington  Twn  C. .. 
Workington  Corp 

West  Ham  Union 

Huddersfield  Union  .. 

Havant  R.S.A 

Holbom  Union  

Bradford  Provident 
Industrial  Society  . . 
Clayton-le-Moors  L.  B. 
Rotherham  Twn  Coun. 
House  Property  and 

Investment  Co 

South  Shields  Sell.  Bd. 
Skipton  Local  Board 
Oundle  (Yorks.)  Gas 

Co 

Holland  Fen  Highway 

Board  

St.  Saviour's  Union  .. 
Calvinistic  Methodist 

Kensington  Union 

Cardiff  Corporation  . . 
Wigan^.  Junction  Rail- 

Corp.  of  Trinity  House 
Buhner  East  Highway 

Clerkenwell  Vestry  . . 
Com.  of  Irish  Lights, . 
Luton  Town  Council 
Rugby  Local  Board. . 

Nelson  Corporation  . . 
Managers  of  National 

Schools  

Whitby  Union 

Tynemouth  U. R.S.A. 
Walthamstow  L.  B.  . . 


Flockton  & Gibbs  .... 


W.  L.  Griffiths  . . 
Newman  & Newmr 
W.J.  Lomax  .... 
A.  Smith  

Wade  & Turner . . 


do. 


do. 


C.  Hodgson  Fowler 

J.  M.  Gething 

F.  J.  Sturdy 

J.  Barraclough 

H-  R.  Trigg 

H.  Saxon  Snell  

H.  B.  Buckley 

Rycroft  & Firth  . . . . 

A.  Foster 

C.  B.  Newton 

T.  Rees 

H.  Grieves 

Mr.  North 

J.  Eunson 

Jarvis  Ji  Son 

J.  E.  Davies 

Official  


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Dewsbury  Pioneers 


Eglwysilan  Sch.  Bd. . . 
East  Riding  C.  C 


Middlesex  C.  C 

Charente  Prefecture. 
Finchley  Local  Board 


Heckford  Park  Estate 


J.  H.  Brierley 

J.  W.  Bradley 

Halliday  & Anderson 

R.  Lennard 

A.  S.  Dinning  

G.  W.  Holmes 

do. 

Holtom  & Fox 

E.  W.  Fry 

R.  Argile  

E.  M.  Bruce- Vaughan 

Mr.  Whltehouse 

T.  Rowland 

J.  S.  Wilde  

A.  Beaumont  

Official  

do. 

do. 

G.  A.  Trehearno 

H.  F.  J.  Barnes 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Paving  Works  (8,400  sq.  yds.) 

•New  Main  Sewers.  Arc 

•Aberdeen  Granite  Kerb 


e Pipes,  Bricks,  Lime,  Sec 


Alterations  to  Caledonian  Hotel,  Carlisle 

Business  Premises,  Leeds 

Two  Semi-detached  Villas,  Thorpe.  Yorks 
•Technical  Schools  and  Free  Library 


Hotel  and  Boarding-house.  Redruth 

Supply  of  Turned  and  Bored  Pipes 

Flint  and  Granite  Road  Metal,  Ac 

School  Buildings.  Waterfoot 

•Wood  Paving  Works  

Hospital.  Bangor.  Wales  

Re-paving  of  Market  

Levelling.  Paving,  Metalling.  Ac 

School  Buildings  

Extension  and  Alteration  of  Markets  

Cold  Storage  Rooms.  Ac 

•Three  Water  Carts.  One  Water  Van.  ant 

Three  Flushing  Vans  

•Making-up  and  Tar-paving  Road 

•Re-rooting  St.  David's  Church,  Neath 

Reservoir,  Tanks,  Ac 


Assembly  Hall,  Ac.  Stornoway 

Additions  to  Business  Premises.  Cork... 
•Twenty-three  Houses.  Catford,  S.E.  ... 
•Urinal.  Old  Gravel-lane  


•Roadmaking,  Ac.  Work* 

•Erection  of  Four  Small  Houses,  Barnet  . 
Air  Vessel  and  other  Works  at  Wate: 


orks  . 


ite  Road  Metal,  Kerbs.  Setts.  Ac.  . 

Hotel  Premises.  I.lanbradach 

Additions  to  Corn  Exchange,  Peter- 
borough   

Cottage  at  Waterworks 

Flagging.  Kerbing.  A- 


r own  Hall 

» House.  Grr-ystones.  Ireland  .. 
iuilding 


Show  Yard  Building.  Belfast  . 


Recreation  Room.  Ac.  Fishponds,  Bristol. 


Gasholder  Tank 

Road  Metal,  Ac 

•Drainage  and  other  Works.  Seaford 

•Sewerage  Works,  Weybridge  and  Oat 

C.I.  Sewerage  Pipes,  18-in.  Ac.  (7  miles). 
Construction  of  Bridge,  Santander 


Excavating  Work,  Bradford 

Warehouse.  Cursitor-street.  E.C 

•'■  -‘.-a  ft  li  -I  II-  Ill 

Exteosion  of  School  Buildings.  New  Mills 
Laying  and  Supplying  4.800  sq.  yds 

Whinstone 

Crit  Setts.  6-in.  t.sootons 


•Purchase  of  Materials.  Pulling-down.  Ac. 


Hoe 


•Windsor  Chairs  for  Library  .. 

Seven  Houses.  Leeds 

Boathouse,  York  


School  Buildings  Derby 

New  Street  Works.  Annley  . 
Washhouse.  Ac.  Aspatria  — 


By  whom  Required. 


Dukinfield  Local  Bd. 
Bournemouth  T.  C. 
Kingston -on -Thames 

Swindon  New  Town 
Local  Board 

Capt.  J.  Hunter 

Widnes  Corporation.. 

Ulverston  Local  Bd. 

Mailing  U.R.S.A 

Rawtenstall  Sch.  lid. 
Hackney  Bd.  of  Wks. 

The  Committee  

Burslem  Corporation. . 
Eastbourne  Twn  Coun. 
Briton  Ferry  Sch.  Bd. 
Manchester  Corp 


do. 


Islington  Vestry 

Fulham  Vestry  

The  Churchwardens.. 
Church  Strctton  Water 

Co 

Free  Church  Com 

T.  J.  Lipton  

St.  Gcorge-in-the-East 
Tonbnidgc  U.R.S.A. 

Braintree  Local  Board 

King's  Lynn  Corp 

Taff  Vale  Brewery. . . . 

Braintree  Local  Board 
Burnley  Town  Council 
Paisley  Town  Council 

Rev.  Father  Liehy 

Tavistock  Grammar 
School  Committee  . . 
East  Grinstead  I..B.  . . 
Queenborough  T.C.  . . 
North  East  Ireland 
Agricultural  Assoc. . . 
Diocesan  Training 

College  

Manchester  Corp 

Wanstead  Local  Board 


Chertsey  R.S.A... 
do. 

Spanish  Ministry  of 

Public  Works  

Staffordshire  C.C 

Brunts'  Technical  Sch. 
Committee 

Hague  Bar  Sell.  Bd. 
Motherwell  (N.  B.) 

Police  Commissioners 
Manchester  Highway 
Committee 

Acton  Local  Board  . . 

Mr.  Pawe  

White  Rose  Amateur 

Rowing  Club 

Denby  Colliery  . 

j. Jackson  

J.  Matthews 


Architect.  Surveyor,  T.cnf 
d“0' 


H.  Veevers  

F.  W.  Lacey  

Official  

H.  J.  Harrap  

J.  Armstrong  

T.  Winn 

R.  Lennard 

Woodhouse  A V 
loughby  

V.  H.Jenkin  

J-  S.  Swan 

J.  Ennals 

T.  Bell  

J.  Lovegrove  

J.  Gill 

F.  Bettany 

C.  Tomes 

H.  E.  Clarke 

J.  Allison  

M.  C.  Bannister  . . . 

J.  Patten  Barber. . . 

W.  Sykes  

Official  

do. 

J.  Robertson 

R.  Walker 

F.  A VV.  Stocker  . 

Official  

W.  Oakley 

I.  H.  Jchons 

E.  J.  Silcock 

H.  M.  Townsend  . 
H.  jchons 

P.  F.  Coniber 

Official  

do. 

J.  Boyd 

W.  L.  Bernard  ... 

Official  

do. 

G.  A.  Wallis 

W.  H.  Radford  ... 
do. 

Official  

H.  J.  Hare 

Evans  A Jolly 

J.  H.  Dixon 

Satchell  A Edward' 

E.  Godward 

Official  

do. 

do. 

C.  J.  Ferguson 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


AprA 

di 

ApriV 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

App 

tionsi 

be 

•Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  . . , 
•Surveyor's  Sanitary  Inspector,  Ac 

Eton  Union  

JDodworth  Local_  Bd. 

150!.  per  annum  

Mar 

Mar 

Mar 

Vestry  of  Hersell  

East  Barnet  Valley 
Local  Board 

City  of  Birmingham  .. 

•Road  Surveyor 

•Road  Foreman  

125/.  per  annum 

at.  ios.  weekly 

di 

Mar 

Mai 

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Contracts , pp.  iv., 


Public  Appointments , pp.  xx.  and  x 


l-iano-av.,  Cnmden-town,  li.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  I8s,  6d. , r.  43/., 
375/.— By  Flcuret , Sons  Adams  ; F.g.r.  of  43/.  ioi>.  , 
Henslowe-rd.,  Dulwich,  reversion  in  83  yrs.,  330/.  ; f.gir.  of 
27/.,  Poplar  Cottages,  Sutton,  ditto,  in  82  yrs.,  455/.  J 

11  The  Hollies"  and  “Lennox  Villa,”  Southgate,  u.t.  87 
yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s.,  r.  64/.,  600/.  | 66  to  70,  Worren-rd., 
Croydon,  f. , 1,300/.  ; i4A,  Prince-st.,  Bermondsey,  U.t.  3 
yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  27/. — By  Debenhant  Tewson  Co.  : Nob. 
«22,  124,  126,  Old  Kent-rd.,  f.,  r.  17s/.,  2,770/.  ; f.g.r.  of 5/., 
Clarence-st.,  reversion  in  54  yrs.,  500/.  ; 1 to  6,  Muni'o- 
ter.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  150/.,  r.  467/.,  330/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  28/.  13s.  6d.,  Commercial-rd.,  Peckham,  reversion 
in  26_yrs.,  1,230/.  ; f.g.r.  of  ill.  4s.,  Camden-street,  rever- 
sion in  19  yrs.,  570/.  ; 24  to  36  (even),  Commercial-rd.,  f., 
r.  208/.,  2,690/. ; 1,  3 to  7,  Camden-st.,  f.,  r.  122/.,  1,765/. ; 

12  and  13,  Camden-st.,  f.,  r.  40/.,  650/.  ; 1 to  14, 

Camden-av.,  f..  r.  420/.,  6,710/. — By  Ur or  s/old  b1  Hayivard 
(At  Dover):  93,  Maison  Dieu-rd.,  Dover,  f.  750/. 

March  8. — By  M.  Hubbard : 80  and  82,  Templar-rd., 
Homerton,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  9 /.,  360/. — By  A.  Preaost  6° 
Son  : No.  237,  Mile  End-rd.,  f.,  r.  100/.,  2,400/. — By  Bisley 
b*  Sorts : 51  and  53.  The  Grange,  Bermondsey,  f.,  610/. — 
By  H.  Oughton  b“  Sons : 1 to  6,  South  Parade,  Chelsea, 
and  3,  York  Mews,  f.,  area  9,064  ft.,  5,310/.;  19,  Wood-st., 


Bishopsgate,  f.,  r.  45/.,  835/.I  1,  Bywater-st,,  Chelsea,  u.t. 
j6  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  50.,  r.  30/.,  215/. 

March  9. — By  sVcwbon  b°  Co.:  1,  Pitt-st.,  Tottenham 
Ct.-rd,  f.,  r.  57/.,  695/.  ; 1,  3,  and  5,  Bryan-st.,  Caledonian- 
rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  150.,  r.  135/.,  860/.  ; 93,  Brecknock- 
rd.,  Camden-town,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  xqr.,  420/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
17/.  17s.,  Market-pl.,  Tottenham,  revemion  in  76  yrs.,  375/.  ; 
>7  and  19,  Sotnerfield-rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 
14/.  14s.,  r.  80/., 690/. ; 45  and  87,  Finsbury pk.-rd.  u.t.  73 yrs., 
E.r.  1 8/.  j8s.,  r.  86/.,  800/.— -By  Glover  b*  Harrison  : 118, 
Drumtnond-st.,  Euston-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs.  g.r.  x/.,  r.  50/.,  350/. 
— By  Stimson  6r>  Sons:  49,  Carter-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  52 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  15s.  6d.,  300/.  ; 51,  Olney-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 
4/.  ios.,  r.  30/.,  1 Sol.  ; i.g.r.  of  35/.  xxs.,  Gloucester 
Cottages,  Mortlake,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  15s.  ; i.g.r.  of  40/., 
Queen's-pl.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  16s.,  580/.  ; i.g.r.  of  47/., 
Spa-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.,  23/.  2s.,  300/.  ; 137  & 
139,  Coburg-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  and  171A,  171  to  175,  Neate- 
st., u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  600/. ; 20,  Kinglake-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 
g.r.  3/.,  65/. ; 1 to7(odd),  Bagshot-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  5s., 
250/.  ; 17  & 18,  Cancel-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  12  yrs., | g.r.,  8/., 
150/.  ;ii&i3,  Briant-st.,New Cross, u.t.  27 yrs, g.r.  3/.,  265/.  ; 
18,  Mostyn-rd.,  Bri.vton,u.t.7o  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  265/.  ; 22  to 
28,  even,  Appian-rd.,  Old  Ford-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 


300/.  ; 21  & 25,  Andnluvrd.,  Claphnm,  u.t.  82  yrs., g.r.  z 
r.  56/.,  455/. — By  C.  C.  b*  T.  Moore  : 53,  Brook-st.,  s 
clifT,  c.,  150/.  ; 5,  Prince's-st.,St.George’s-in-East, c.,2c 
6,  Wellclose-sq.,  f.,  r.  50/.,  570/.  ; 16  & i6J,!WelIclose-sqn 
4*5^-  > 3®A.  Gower-walk,  f.,  300/.  ; i.g.r., "of  30/.,  Chrisil 
st.,  &c.,  u.t.  8Jyrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  90/.  ; i.g.r.  of  21/.  ios.,  L- 
lvy-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  155/.  ; “ Rosedc 
Buckingham-rd.,  Woodford,  f.,  r.  26/.,  340/. 

March  10. — By  War  Iters  b“  Lovejoy:  50  to  56  e j 
East-rd.,  Plaistow,  f.,  r.  102/.  14s.,  1,070/.  ; eight  plots >! 
land,  Cambridge-pk.  and  Lonsdale-rd.  Leytonstone,  571 
2 to  5,  St.  Thomas-rd.,  Harlesden,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  z 
1,010/.  ; 4,  Green  Lanes-ter.,  Highbury,  u.t.  77  yrs.,' 
7/.  r.  36/.,  360/.  ; 1 to  6,  Salisbury-ter. , Southgate,  u.c 
yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  900/.  ; 4 to  7,  Alfred-ter.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,; 
20/.,  890/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  free 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.i 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rf- 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; I.  for  leasehold  ; e.r ; 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sql 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescc 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak.  E. I.  ..load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0  4/10/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/10/0 

Fir,  Dantslc,  &c.  1/10/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/10/0 

Do.  Yellow  2/ro/o  4/10/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  lath  5/0/0  6/0/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 

Deals.  Finland 
and  A-  1st  std  100  7/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  10/0/0  14/0/0 

Do.  2nd  yellow . . 8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 7/10/0  9/10/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0  27/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  ....  15/0/0  17/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/0/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  e/10/0  n/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and  6/15/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

1st 0/8/6  0/14/6 

Do.  and  0/7/6  0/10/6 

Other  qualities — 0/4/0  0/7/6 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  U !i\ 

Honduras.  ..A-c  hi  I A 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
Domingo, 


argo  i 


M 

I* 

if  J* 


Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box.  Turkey  ton 

Rose.  Rio _ . , 

Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft.  0/0/6  0/1/3 

Porto  Rico 0/0/7  0/1/6 


9/0/0  20/0/0 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/0/10$  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  48/0/0  48/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  49/10/0  50/0/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 57/0/°  58/°/° 

Chili,  bars 45/8/9  45 />6/; 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4  11-16  /0/5J 
L E A D — P i g, 

Spanish ton  9/16/3  9/17/6 

English  com. 

brands  9/17/6  10/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards 11/10/0 

Pipe 12/0/0 

ZINC—  English 

sheet ton  21/10/0 

Vicille  Mon- 

tagne  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 94/10/0  95/0/0 


English  Ingots. . 

Banca j 

Billiton  s 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  21/10/0  21/15/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  30/10/0  0/0/c 

Do.  Ceylon 28/10/0  0/0/0 

Palm.  Lagos 33/10/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 26/10/c  . . 

Do.  brown  25/0/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 25/0/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 23/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/c 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/c 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/17/6  0/18/6 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  12  noon  on  Thursdays .] 

BARMOUTH. — Accepted  for  drains,  air  inlets,  and  ventilators 
for  eleven  houses,  Marine-terrace.  Messrs.  Thomas  Roberts  & Son, 
engineers,  Portmadoc  : — 

Hugh  Jones,  Barmouth £175  0 o 


BARNET.— For  refitting  shop  at  Iligh-street,  High  Barnet. 
M r.  C.  Shiner,  architect  :— 

Drew  & Cadman  ,£383  I Yardley  & Son  £325 

W.  Vanstonc  334  | 


BARRY  (Glamorganshire). — For  erecting  a house  for  Dr.  Powell 
Barry.  Messrs.  Janies  & Morgan,  architects,  Charles -street 
Chambers,  Cardiff:— 

D.  Davies ,£2,139  o I D.  & J.  Homer £1,772  5 

D.  J.  Davies  3,120  o W.  Richards 1,600  o 

Stephens,  Bastow,  & H.  I.  Money 1.580  o 

Co..  Limited 1,947  o F.  Small  1,495  0 

Richards  & Cranston  ..  1,794  o| 


BEVERLEY.— For  the  erection  of  a boiler-house,  chimney-shaft, 
&-c.,  East  Riding  Asylum,  Beverley.  Messrs.  Hawc  & Foley,  archi- 
tects. Beverley.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Geo.  Jackson  & Sons £1.620  I Holden  & Myles,  Staly- 

J.  R.  Foley 1,510  bridge  (accepted) 1,427 

G.  & R.  Pape  1.498  | 


: Cottage,  Bexhill, 
• £6,531  I G.  Marchant .£5.658 


Spencer  J 1,789 

5.767  I 
‘ Accepted. 

t Three  roads  only.  J T wo  roads  only. 


S.  Hudson,  Streatham 


BISHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Bisham,  Berks.,  for  Mr. 
Percival  Harter.*  Messrs.  Kidncr&  Berry,  architects,  33,  Old  Broad- 
street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

Silver  & Son  £7,769  I W.  Watson  .£7.376 

T - *- c'---  7,736  Parnell  & Son 7.r44 

- ' - S.  J.  Scott*  7,076 

•Accepted. 


Lawrence  & Sons  . . . 

Y.J.  Lovell 

Webster  & Cannon 7,383  | 


BRIDGEND  (Glamorgan).— For  the  erection  of  St.  Iltyd’s  Church, 
Bridgend.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  architect: — 

Wclcock  & Co .£2,800  T Stephens,  Bastow,  & Co.  ,£2,498 

Jenkins  Bros 3,530  Claridge  & Bloxhani  2,284 

Shipton  Sc  Sons  2.508  | E.  Rees,  Pencocd*  1,895 

• Accepted. 


BRISTOL,— For  the  e: 
it  Clifton,  Bristol, 

Munro,  & Son,  architc-...,, 

Going  & Ingram  ,£6,885  o 

J.  E.  Davis 6.240  6 

Wilkins  & Sons  6,189  o 

Eastabrook  & Sons  . . 5,998  o 

E.  T.  Hatherly  5.997  o 

F.  A.  Forse  5.919  15 


mp  I 

„ . M.P.  . 

Bristol  and  Birmingham 
G.  Humphreys  ...  £s.774 

Cowhn  * Son 5.S43 

W.  Church 5.320 

A.  J.  Heaven.  Bristol* 

C.  A.  Hayes  

•Accepted. 


4.839 


BURNLEY.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  shops  and 
dwelling  houses.  Clithcroe-road.  Brierley.  Mr.  Jas.  T.  Landless, 
architect,  Manchester-road,  Nelson.  Lancs. : — 

Mason.— Geo.  Hunter,  Brierfield  £430  o o 

Joiner. — Jas  Hudson  ,,  190  o o 

Plumber.—  C.  Tattersall  ,,  65  o 0 

Plasterer.— John  Hartley,  Nelson 35  o o 

Slater. — Wm.  Stamworth,  Burnley 25  0 o 


W.  J.  lliffu 

Messenger  & Co. 
Haywood  & Co.  . 


•■£i59  15  I Hardy,  Bruin  & Co. 

..  152  15  T.  Sharman  

. . 118  4 I C.  Wright  


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  two  resi- 
dences, Blackpool-street,  Burton,  for  Mr.  C.  O.  Hall.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Carpenter,  architect.  Burton.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

H.  Edwards £1.100  o o I Hodges  £1.000  o o 

Lowe  & Sons 1,091  7 o | T.  Chamberlain*  ...  978  16  7 

• Accepted. 


Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the  Borough 


CARDIFF.— For  the  reconstruction  of  brick  sewers.  Severn  and 
Richmond  roads,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.E., 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the  Borough 
Engineer :- 

Severn-road. 

J.  Allan £895  o o I Ellis  & Davies  £800  9 o 

F.  Ashley  816  5 1 R.  Smith 76'  >5  ° 

J.  Rich  803  o o | T.  Rees  (accepted)  . . 759  5 o 

Richmond-road. 

J.  Allan  £3.438  5 I R.  Smith  (accepted)  ..£2.538  10 

F.  Ashley 3.280  o T.  Rees 2,380  5 

Ellis  & Davies 3,193  5 I 


CARDIFF.— For  rebuilding  No.  87,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff,  for 
Mr.  James  Howell.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Richards,  & Budgen, 
architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects :— 

Rees,  Gibbon,  & I D.  J.  Davies £*,55°  ° 0 

Thomas £2,807  '6  9 C.  C.  Dunn  2,455  0 0 

Jones  & Co 2,779  o o James  Allan* 2,356  3 6 

Jones  Bros 2,650  o o|  'Accepted. 


CARNFORTIL— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  extensive  additions 
to  business  premises,  for  the  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  Robt. 
Walker,  architect,  Windermere.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 
Masons ' I Pori:  and  Walling.-).  Rigg  & Son, 

Camforth £786  16  6 

Slating. — W.  Atkinson,  Leeds 97  >8  o 

Joiners  JVort.—W.  Wilson.  Camforth  388  o o 

Plastering  and  Fireproof  Floors.— W.  Howarth, 

Berwick  118  18  6 

Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glazing.  — J.  R. 

Turner,  Kendal  136  ° ° 


e Corporation.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sasse,  Borough  Sur. 
■terrace,  London-road.  Chelmsford  : — 
Chelmsford  (at  schedule  of  prices). 


CHEPSTOW,— For  the  erection  of  a cattle  market  near  til 
railway-station,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  H.  Atkins,  Surveyor:- 

H.  Welsh £5.500  o 1 Edwd.  Finch  & Co., 

Alfred  King  & Sons 3.437  o Limited  £3.149 

John  Linton  3.250  o Cuthbert  William 

1 Whalley  2,808 


DORKING.— For  the  construction  of  additional  sludge-pit.  filter, 
beds,  Ac.  (contract  No.  6).  for  the  District  Local  Board.  Mr.  James 
Lemon,  M.Inst.C.E.,  9,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  :— 

Facey £7,000  I J.  Butt £5.696 

J.  Jackson 5.900  B.  Cooke  A Co 5.374 

Hall 5,700  | Peters 5,087 

Contract  No.  7. 

Bowes,  Scott,  & Co £215 

Contract  No.  8. 

Hugos  & Lancaster  £372 


EAST  GRINSTEAD.— For  completing  house  and  making  drives 
on  the  Coombo  Hill  Estate,  for  Mr.  T.  Gasson.  Mr.  C.  Stanley 
Peach,  architect,  8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Henry  Riley,  8,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  :— 

Kirk  & Randall  £3.940  I Bulled  & Co £3.497 

E.  Steer  3.931  Hammer 3,020 

Holliday  & Greenwood 3,677  Peters  (for  house  only)  ..  2,963 


EAST  MOLESEY. — For  making  up  Feltham-road,  Felthanv 
avenue,  and  Thames-road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  John  Steven- 
son, Surveyor,  East  Molescy.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

B.  Cooke  A Co £837  o o I Free  and  Sons £574  7 £ 

G.  Wimpey  & Co 741  o o Woodham,  Fry  & Fry, 

S.  Kavanagh  640  o o Greenwich* 556  o c 

G.  A.  Franks 599  o o|  ‘Provisionally  accepted. 


EPSOM.— For  erecting  new  stabling,  Ac.,  at  “The  Wells," 
Epsom,  for  Major  J.  S.  Strange.  Mr.  W.  J.  Shearburn,  architect, 
Effingham  House.  Arundel-street,  W.C.,  and  at  Dorking.  Quant;*:— 
by  the  architect 


idling, 

Mr.  E.  R.  Capon,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Harrow  :- 


Stfcw  }"■  Druiy,  Wald« n . 

Tar-paving  W.  E.  Constable  A Co.  . , 


HARROW.— For  making-up  Roxborough  Park-road,  for  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Capon,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Harrow  :— 

W.  T.  Hall,  Rugby £2,640  o o 

H.  Drury,  Wealdstone  (accepted) 2,600  o o 


HENDON.— For  sewering,  levelling,  kerbing,  channelling,  paving, 
metalling.  Ac.,  Elm-terrace,  Child's  Hill,  for  the  Hendon  Local 
Board.  Mr.  S.  S.  Grimley,  Engineer:— 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

H.  Weldon 1.23413  2.-1,21918  2. .1.205  3 2--7  °.-  9 o 

G.  Bell 1.025  o o.. 1.005  o o.. 1.005  ° °- -7  °--«  ° 

Mowlem&Co 953  o o..  942  o o..  936  o 0..7  6..  12  6 

G.  Osenton 937  o o..  937  o o..  937  ° 0..7  0..12  o 

Nowell  & Robson..  90417  3--  89417  3--  88417  3..  * — • 

Cooke  & Co 894  o o..  888  o o..  882  o 0..7  6..  15  o 

Neave  & Son 860  o o..  845  o o..  825  o 0..5  6..  8 o 

J.  Meston  847  o o..  843  o o..  833  o 0..5  6..  9 6 

Eli  Wilson  842  o o..  837  o o..  827  o 0..6  o..  8 o 

R.  Ballard,  Child's 

Hint 796  6 4-.  777  o °..  77°  0 °--5  3--  9 ° 

[Surveyor's  Estimate,  £745  13  9l- 

A.  Amount  of  Tender  No.  x,  for  Hand-picked  Flints  (metalling), 
including  new  sewer  and  every  expense. 

B.  Amount  of  Tender  No  2,  for  Ironstone  Slag,  in  lieu  of  Hand- 
picked Flints,  including  new  sewer  and  every  expense. 

C.  Amount  of  Tender  No.  3,  for  Coarse-screened  Gravel,  in  lieu 
of  Hand-picked  Flints,  including  new  sewer  and  every  expense. 

D.  Price  for  Brick  Rubbish  Foundation,  per  cube  yard,  thickness 
to  be  measured  after  rolling. 

E.  Price  for  Rough  Slag  Foundation,  per  yard  cube. 

• Omitted. 

t Accepted  by  Committee,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board. 


HENDON.  — For  sewering,  levelling,  kerbing.  channelling, 
laving,  metalling.  &C.,  West  Heath-road,  Childs  Hill,  for  the 
Hendon  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  S.  Grimley,  Engineer 


George  Osenton  ..6,596  13 

G.  Bell 6,300  o 

B.  Cooke  A-  Co.  ..6,200  o 

Mowlem  & Co 6,195  0 

Nowell  A Robson  6,172  12 
Neave  & Son 6,032  o 

H.  Weldon 6,023  12 

Eli  Wilson  5,457  0 

J.  Meston  5,447  o 

R.  Ballard,  Child's 

Hillf 5.336  7 

[Surveyor's  Estim: 


938  o o.  .5.857  o 0..5  6.. 
,916  3 9.-5,807  19  6.-7  o.. 


A.  Amount  of  Tender  No. 
including  new  sewer  and  ever 

B.  Amount  of  Tender  No. 


- 9 6 


o 0.-5,245  . 

o 0.-5,096  o o.  .5  3..  9 ° 
£5.773  6s.  sd.J 
for  Hand-picked  Flints  (metalling), 


or  Hard  Ironstone  Slag,  in  lieu  of 
sewer  and  every  expense, 
or  Coarse  Screened  Gravel,  in  lieu 

D.  Price  for  Brick  Rubbish" Foundation,  per  yard  cute,  thickness 
to  be  measured  after  rolling. 

E.  Price  for  Rough  Slag  l-'oundation.  per  yard  cube,  thickness  to 
be  measured  after  rolling. 

• Omitted. 

t Accepted  by  committee,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board. 


HUNGHRFORD.— For  work  at  Farleigh,  Hungcrford  Castle, 


for  Lord  Donington  :- 
Stephens,  Bastow,  at 

Co..  Limited  £5.999 

Hatherly  & Carr 5.697 

W.  Brock  & Sons 5.500 

W.  H.  Francis  5,355  1 

Revis, 


W.  Wobb 

Wilkin*  & Sons.. 

John  Smith 

G.  Moore 

J.  Long  & Sons. . 
tenders 


Long  & Son# £4.449  o | G.  Moore  (accepted)  . .£4,137 


LEEK  (Staffs). — For  additions  and  alterations  to  CaUnt  House, 
Derby-street,  for  Mr.  Angelbeck.  Mr.  Ambrose  Wood,  architect, 
Regent  House,  Hanley,  Staffs.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

J.  T.  Clark,  Hanley  (original  estimate) £2,223  o ° 

T.  Grace.  Leek  (after  making  deductions) 840  o o 

C.  Cornes,  Hanley* 1,820  o o 

* After  making  deductions  Comes  accepted. 


and  other  streets,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jas.  McMillan.  Surveyor, 
Local  Board  Offices.  Hebbum.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor:— 
George  Maughan,  Albert-road,  JarXow  £1,149x6  o 


G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters  ..£2.938 
J.  Barker  & Co. 

W.  Gladding  . . . 

C.  H.  Hunt 

H.  T.  Dickens  . 

S.  Grist 


G.  H.  Gibson... 
Nash  and  Sons  . . 

H.  Flint  


I 'LEIGHTON  BUZZARD.  — Accepted  for  alterations,  repairs 
decorations,  and  hot-water  heating  on  the  low-pressure  system,  at 
Liscomb  Park,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown.  Mr.  J.  E.  Walker,  architect 
and  surveyor.  84.  Devon  port-road,  London,  W.  :— 

E.  A.  Beer  & Co.,  Islington £r,6oi  o o 


LONDON.  — For  building  new  dining  and  grill  rooms  at  No.  45, 
Strand,  for  Mr.  F.  F.  Ansties.  Messrs.  Dickinson  Si  Paterson, 
architects.  5.  John-street.  Adelphi. 


Kirk  A Randall  . 

Godden  

Patman  & Fotheringha 


• £3  /6o  I Dearmg  St  Son  £2.635 

3.140  Burman  & Son  2.600 

2.823!  l-'dwards  A Medway  2.560 

2.654  I Turtle  A-  Appleton.  Clap- 
2,650  I ham  Junction  (accepted)  2.470 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  Tottenham  Court-road,  for 
Messrs.  W.  Thompson  & Co.  Mr.  E.  H.  Abbott,  architect  :— 

W.  Shurmur  £348  | J.  Anley  £322 


LONDON.— For  new  warehouse,  Back  Gravel-lane,  Hounds- 
ditch.  Mr.  H.  H.  Waterman,  architect : — 

Chartcris  £6,727  I Patman  A-  Fotheringham  £6,051 

Ashby  Bros 6,675  | Ashby  A-  Horner  5,096 

Calnan  6,381  I Harris  & Wardrop 5,987 

Laurence  & Son  6,375  I W.  Shurmur 5,450 


LONDON.— For  now  warehouse  at  Hare  Walk,  Kingsland,  for 
Messrs.  Bennett  & Co.  Mr.  W.  D.  Bullis.  architect 

Lawrence  A Son  £2.614  I Pritchard  A-  Kunrick £',920 

W.  Shurmur 2,295  [ 


Mr.  Adam  K.  Ball:— 

J.  Rider  Hunt £707  I Drew  Si  Cadman  . 

Messrs.  Sage  & Co 627  | W.  Shurmur  


Quantities  by  Mr.  > 


W.  Downs  

Harris  A-  Wardrop  . 
Lawrence  & Son... 

J.  T.  Chappell  

B.  E.  Nightingale.. . 
Johnson  & Co 


35.235 

34.965 

34.905 


I.  Goodman 

J.  l’attison  . 
W.  Shumur. 
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LONDON'.— For  alterations,  additions,  decorations,  and  sanitary 
work  at  the  Laurels.  West  End-lane,  for  Mr.  H.  L.  Sternberg.  Mr. 
L.  Solomon,  architect.  55.  New  Broad-street,  City : — 

V'emall  Sc  Griffiths  £ 977  o o 

E.  A.  Beer  Sc  Co..  Islington  (accepted)  927  o o 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  heating  apparatus  on  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system  (with  the  necessary  boiler)  for  the 
Swan-street  School,  Minories,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 

T.  Potter  & Sons. £429  o I Rosser  & Russell,  Ltd... £229  o 


W.  G.  Cannon 248  1 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  house,  124,  Kennington-road.  Mr. 
H.  Stock,  architect  -.— 

J.  Bullers .£435  I S.  Frampton .£344 

Pritchard  & Renwick 384  A.  White  & Co 339 

J.  Ford 367  V.  Rogers 263 

A.  Stephens  352  | 


S.  Hipwell 842  o o I W.  Jenner  . 

B.  Cooke  & Co 750  o o E.  J.  Betts  . 

J.  Mcston  655  4 7 I Pavey  . 

636  911"  ' ' 


apey  636  9 n I J.  Jackson.  Enfield* 

Bell 627  o o M.  Kitteringliam 4 

'.  Williamson  ....  599  o o ] • Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  erecting  a cookery  centre,  '&c.,  in  connexion 
with  the  Raywood-street  School,  Battersea,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  .Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect:— 

B.  E.  Nightingale £854  I Lathey  Bros. 

T Ct,:"..,-  *.  “-to  I Hart  Br- 


. .£68, 


J.  WUlmott  & Sous  739  | I.  Tver 

Treasure  & Son  736  Holliday  A:  Green  woo 

f J.Coxhead  701,  Bnxton*  

J Maryland  695  ] 

•Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  accept  at 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  water-closets  for  all  departments 
of  the  Sumner-road  School.  Peckham,  and  for  drainage  and  sanitary 
works,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 

,V“£e?.Bros -£'->57  I Hart  Bros j£x,o63 

|>:  Mallett 1.100  | E.  Triggs 1.020 

Rice  Sc  Son  1,084  I J.  Marsland 1.025 

Holloway  Bros 1.080  Holliday  & Greenwood*..  1,020 

W.  & H.  Castle  1,071  | ' 

• Accepted  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.  — For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villa 
residences.  Stanhope-road.  Crouch  End,  for  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Mr.  Percy  B.  Tubbs,  architect  :— 

Faulkner  .£,,,87  I Ellis  Sc  Turner  £1.780 

Nightingale 1.985  E.  Houghton  Sc  Son  ....  1,746 

Langham.  1.954  I Peak  1,695 

Lawrence  & Son 1,891  | 

LONDON.— For  buillding  show  room  and  workshop  at  174. 
1 pper-street.  Islington,  for  Messrs.  Lupton  Bros.  Mr.  E.  I. 
Harrison,  architect J 

E.  Houghton  & Son  377  | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a boundary-wall  at  the  Infirmary 
Archway. road.  N..  for  the  Guardians  Of  the  Holbom  Union.  Mr. 

:.  22.  Southampton  .buddings.  Chancery. 


H.  Saxon  Snell, 

lane.  W.C.  : — 
Dove  Bros 

I.  W.  Woodhal! 

E.  Toms 


.£2.055!  Hew  & Co £1.96 

..  2.047  H.  Wall  Sc  Co..  Carlton 

1.996  Works.  Kentish  Town*  1.8s 

I.97S  I H.  Knight  & Sons 1.85 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  pulling-down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  32.  34.  36,  38, 
and  40,  Baker's-row.  Whitechapel,  for  the  Society  of  Friends. 


by  Mr.  W.  C.  Phil 

Wire*  Forest.  £2,880  I Jerrard  £2.573 

Woodward  & Co 2.759  Koome  2.525 

Cox  ..... 2,720  J_.  O.  Richardson  2,479 

2,644  I Garrett  A:  Son 2,390 


Battley,  Son,  & Holness  .. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  mortuary,  coroner's  court,  and 
disinfecting  station,  at  No.  67,  Horseferry-road.  Westminster  for 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John.  Westminster.  Mr'.  G. 
H U Wheeler,  Surveyor.  Quanties  supplied  by  Mr.  Walter 
• £6.6}o 


6.487 


Hoskins  At  Wiltshire 

Holloway  Bros 

Holliday  A:  Greenwood.. 
Brickell. . . 


Mowlem  A-  Ca  .. 
Lorden  &•  Sons. . 

Wallis  

Lidstone 

Allen  At  Sons 

Richardson 


• .£6.t4S 
6.085 

: its, 
: Kf 


PETWORTH  (Sussex).— For  alterations 
Cnion  Guardians.  Mr.  H.  Howard,  architect  Lit 

T.  M.  Marshall  £,,8  I CookA:  Son,  C 

* . Peters  650  j 


the  workhouse,  for  the 

wley*  ....£799 

1 Accepted. 


PONT  YPOOL.— For  the  erection  of  new  banking  premises.  Com- 
mercial-strcet.  for  the  London  and  Provincial  Bank.  Limited. 
Messrs.  Seward  & Thomas,  architects.  Queens  Chambers.  Cardiff. 
Quantities  by  the  architects 


■•.£3.592 

«.weis“r."r. : : : : : : : : ; ; ; ; f2£ 

Stephens.  Bastow  & Co.  . . 2.807 

D.  Jones 2.884 

Hatherly  & Carr 2,797 

Lissiman  2,788 

G.  Rutter  3'743 


W.  Jones  A-  Son  £ 

C bridge  & Bloxham  

Henry  Parfitt  

S.  Shepton  Sc  Son 

W.  Lewis 

John  Linton  

Morgan  A-  Evans.  Polity- 
pool  (accepted)  


PONTYPRIDD.— For  the  erection  of  public  abattoirs,  for  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Edward  Rees,  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices, 
Pontypridd.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor 


William  Davis £7.,  . 

Howell  Powell 7. 167  11  8 

M.  Julian  7.014  o o 

David  Jones 6,685  14  o 

D.  C.  Jones  6.538  8 8 

C.  Gardner  6.329 


atkin  Williams  .. 
Williams  A-  James  . . 
Wm.  Thomas  & Co. 
James  Allan.  Park- 

place,  Cardiff* 

’Accepted. 


RUSH  BROOK  (Co.  Cork). -Accepted  for  the  eret 
villa  residence  (exclusive  of  plumbing  and  drainage).  ) 
M'Mullen,  architect,  38.  Soutli  Mall,  Cork : — 

Denis  Crecdon,  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork  £1,20 


RUSHDEN  (Northamptonshire). — For  the  improvement  of  High 
street  and  Newton-road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  W111.  Pare 
Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  Rushdcn  : — 

High-street. 

C.  Bayes  Sc  Son  .£265  o I Thomas  Wilmott.  Rush- 

Robert  Marriott  245  o | den  (accepted) .£=39  >' 

Wm.  Wilmott,  Rushden*£376  1 


SILLOTH  (Cumberland).— For  the  erection  of  a house.  Skin- 
burness,  for  Mr.  Jno.  Glaister.  Mr.  G.  Armstrong,  architect, 
45,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle  : — 

For  the  whole.— T . Longcake  .£697  >3  ® 

Mason  and  Bricklayer. — L.  Ferguson,  Working- 

ton  (accepted)  230  o o 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.— J.  R.  Thompson,  Silloth 
(accepted)  169  o o 


TOTTENHAM.— For  making-up  Park,  Winchelsea,  Seaford,  and 
Foster  roads,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  E.  Worth,  Engin — 
Coombes  Croft  House.  High-road,  Tottenham: — 

Park-  Seaford-  Winchelsea-  Forste 


W.  T.  Williamson  : 

fcasr ■ 

Tottenham 1 

Wm.  Griffiths  .. 
Thos.  Adams  . . 

A.  T.  Catlcy.... 

J.  Mowlem  A-  Co. 

J.  E.  Bloomfield, 

T ottenhain 

Thomas  Rowley. 

Tottenham.  .. 
William  Pavey, 
WinchmoreHill 
Sidney  Hudson.. 


£ J.  d.  £ s.  . 

3,930  o o 2,382  o 1 

3,389  o o 1,986  o 1 
3.5»5  9 5 2.” 7 4 

j$  : : tss : : 

3,267  6 6*  1,925  o 1 


736  5 8*  _ 


WARWICK. -For the  erectit 
School,  for  the  School  Board 
2,  Northgate-street,  Warwick  : — 

R.  Bowen  £312  11 

F.  Eyres...  300  t 

J.  Chaplin  & Sons  299  < 


I T.  Bailey  £295  15 

J.  H.  At  T.  Caslimore, 

| Warwick  (accepted)  . . 261 


Chappie  A- Son,  Moor-row* 

•For  all  hut  Painting. 

John  Brown,  Scotch-street,  Whitehavenf 

(For  Painting  nnd  Decorating. 


WIGSTON  MAGNA  (Leicestershire).— Accepted  for  the  erection 
of  fourteen  houses  for  Mr.  A.  Lee.  Messrs.  Miles  & Beasley,  archi- 
tects,  Leicester 


WITHINGTON  (Lancs).— Accepted  for  sewering,  draining, 
paving,  See.,  Ogden  and  other  streets,  Didsbury,  Withington,  and 
Chorlton-cum. Hardy,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr’.  A.  H.  Mountain, 
C.E.,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Withington,  I .ancs.  : — 

Ogden-street.  — Worthington  & Pownall,  Man- 
chester  £86  9 o 

Oak-Street.— Worthington  A Pownall.  Manchester  450  6 o 

Wi/liam-street.— Worthington  & Pownall,  Man- 
chester  555  12  11 

Cross-street.  — Worthington  & Pownall,  Man- 
chester  695  5 7 

Ward-street. — Worthington  & Pownall,  Man- 
chester   197  n 8 

Davenport-avenue.  — Worthington  & Pownall, 

Manchester  221  16  8 

Brundrctt' s-road.  — Worthington  & Pownall, 

Manchester  348  9 o 

Passages  (3). — James  Naylor,  Hulme,  Manchester  142  2 o 

Passages  (7). — Geo.  Clarke,  Hulme,  Manchester..  495  14  6 

King-street.— M.  Naylor  Sc  Co.,  Hulme,  Man- 
chester  100  3 8 

Passages  (7).— M.  Naylor  & Co.,  Hulme,  Man- 
chester   248  1 8 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  od.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


Wc  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

iddresnes. 


undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


A ^communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those  relating  to  advertisements 
. £r.  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE] 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings.  . 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS,! 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION.: 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS, 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


DOUBTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

DOULTING,  SHEP  TON-MALLET; 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  1 6,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W.  C*  1 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speciallyl 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colouri 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick  ; 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered') 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free.e 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke-< 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A.. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. r 


CRAIOLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 1; 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear.; 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY.* 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  ft  A.  CE iW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W.,' 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava* 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, \ 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for! 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors,) 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, n 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt© 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt.y 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEDI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W, 
‘‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES  AND  DIARY, ’( 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1.  [Advto 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for, 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding*st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C  [Advt> 
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The  Work  of  Surveyors,  Urban  a?id  Rural. 

HE  modern  Surveyor 
is  a multiform  and 
complex  product, 
rejoicing  in  a variety 
of  sub-titles,  and  ab- 
sorbing many  classes 
of  work.  The  very 
term  “surveyor”  is 
primarily  a mystifi- 
cation, for  there  are 
surveyors  of  taxes, 
of  customs,  of  ships,  of  land  (Ordnance 
Survey),  and  so  on  ; and  we  have  our 
national  Surveyors’  Institution,  whose  chief 
l functions  are  to  perfect  the  management  of 
estates  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Austin  Byrne’s  extensive  Treatise, 
and  Mr.  Boulnois’  Handbook,  of  which  the 
titles  are  given  below,*  have  together  thrown 
some  additional  light  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  which  is  now  expected  both  from 
an  Urban  and  a Rural  Surveyor,  and 
their  perusal  brings  us  very  much  into  con- 
tact with  the  responsibilities  for  good  and 
evil,  for  economy  and  waste,  both  of  money 
and  life,  which  attach  to  such  an  office, 
whether  it  be  termed,  on  the  one  hand,  Town 
or  Borough  Surveyor,  or  Borough  or  City 
Engineer  (Mr.  Boulnois’  present  title),  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  District  or  County 
Surveyor.  The  title  County  Engineer,  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  yet  been 
adopted,  probably  from  the  fact  of  most  of 
the  gentlemen  who  held  the  office  of  County 
Surveyor,  when  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888  was  passed,  having  had  to  perform 
as  best  they  may  the  engineering  work 
which  has  devolved  on  them. 

It  is  expected  of  the  modern  surveyor,  i.e., 
of  the  description  now  referred  to,  that  he 
shall  be  an  architect,  a sanitary  engineer 
(well  versed  in  nuisances  and  the  laws  there- 
on), a quantity  surveyor,  a valuer,  a land- 
scape gardener,  a bridge  and  highway 


* “ A Treatise  on  Highway  Construction,”  by  Austin  T. 
Byrne,  C.E. — Wiley  & Sons,  New  York.  “The  Muni- 
cipal and  Sanitary  Engineers’  Handbook."  Second 
Edition,  by  H.  P.  Boulnois,  C.E. — Spon,  London  and 
New  York. 


engineer,  sometimes  a dock  and  irrigation 
engineer,  a master  of  gas  and  electricity,  &c. 
He  is  also  expected  to  be  as  artful 
as  a contractor  in  finding  out  the 
cheapest  markets  for  materials,  and  in 
the  application  of  labour,  both  human 
and  machine,  to  the  greatest  profit  for  the 
public  body  to  whom  he  is  bound.  For 
bound  he  is  by  one  of  the  most  severe  ties 
conceivable,  and  Mr.  Boulnois  fairly  places 
this  point  before  us  in  the  transcript  given  by 
him  of  the  “ Duties  of  the  Surveyor,”  as  laid 
down  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Council 
of  an  important  borough.  To  this  sub-com- 
mittee had  been  delegated  the  mission  to 
find  a surveyor,  and  they  therefore  drew  up 
a list  of  three  and  thirty  duties  which  he  was 
to  perform  ; no  particular  exception  could  be 
taken  to  the  actual  duties,  so-called,  which 
pretty  well  covered  the  whole  ground,  but 
included  in  them  occurred  the  following 
clause : — “ To  devote  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  not  to  be 
engaged  in  any  other  office,  business,  or  em- 
ployment whatever.”  It  appears,  also,  that 
in  some  recent  cases  where  a surveyor  was 
wanted,  to  this  was  added,  that  " any  fees 
received  by  him  as  a witness  or  in  any 
other  capacity,  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
Council.” 

Consequently,  whenever  the  opinion  of  a 
Borough  Surveyor  so  appointed  may  be 
required,  as  that  of  a leading  professional 
authority  on  matters  probably  of  great  public 
concern,  this  opinion  is  not  to  be  his  own 
property,  but  that  of  the  borough.  It  is  not 
altogether  an  easy  point  to  decide.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  “ public  ’’  want  their  work 
well  done,  and  think  they  have  a right  to  the 
whole  ot  their  surveyor's  time,  and  so  they 
have,  if  they  choose  to  pay  fairly  for  it ; 
but  the  stipends  offered  are  almost  invariably 
far  below  those  which  most  and  possibly  the 
best  men  could  be  contented  with  if  they  are  to 
be  absolutely  debarred  from  earning  a single 
farthing  beyond  the  stipulated  wage,  and  are 
even  to  have  their  professional  opinions 
farmed  out.  Therefore  in  such  cases  the 
mouth  of  a Borough  Surveyor  would 
generally  be  closed,  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  general  run  of  men,  i.e.,  men  of 


business,  to  risk  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
on  professional  matters  without  tangible 
compensation  ; and  though  his  speech  might 
have  been  as  silver  to  the  public,  his  silence 
would  seem  to  be  gold  to  himself,  for  it 
would  be  an  economy  of  time.  It  may 
indeed  be  the  case  that  the  stress  of  com- 
petition and  the  strain  for  life  may  tempt 
and,  indeed,  force  men  of  a naturally  inde- 
pendent spirit  to  accept  odious  conditions 
sooner  than  starve,  but  we  question  whether 
the  method  is  one  likely  to  attract  the  best 
men  or  whether  the  public  service  is  thereby 
benefited. 

The  idea  appears  to  be  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  surveyor  would  be  too 
diligent  about  his  private  business  to  attend 
sufficiently  to  his  public  duties  ; but  as  he  is 
generally  liable  to  be  severed  from  connexion 
with  his  Council  at  short  notice  if  he  does 
not  satisfy  its  members,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  a man  of  ordinary  prudence — 
and  to  hold  such  an  office  long  requires  a 
man  of  extraordinary  prudence — would  set 
a reasonable  limit  on  the  time  he  would  so 
expend,  and  would  be  careful  enough  to  find 
all  the  time  necessary  for  his  duties  to 
the  borough.  The  position  itself  is  an 
innovation,  for  until  recently  the  Borough 
and  the  County  Surveyors  were  usually 
architects  with  a private  practice,  frequently 
members  of  an  old-established  firm,  held  in 
high  local  respect,  and  they  managed  to 
dovetail  in  their  work  so  as  to  give  a suffi- 
ciency of  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 
But  where  this  onerous  clause  is  inserted,  a 
man  is  expected  to  relinquish,  in  toto,  the  busi- 
ness with  which  he  is  connect ed(and  in  which 
his  place  would  have  to  be  filled  up),  to  take 
an  office  where  no  provision  exists  for  a 
pension  or  superannuation,  and  from  which 
he  is  liable  to  be  removed  at  the  caprice  or 
from  the  animosity  of  a clique  of  masters. 
The  opulent  tradesmen  who  usually  form 
these  councils  rarely  suspect  the  depth  of 
anxiety  which  must  underlie  the  smile  of 
conciliation  which  their  surveyor  wears  on 
board  days,  and  although  it  may  be  said  that 
the  most  interesting  and  often  the  most 
useful  lives  are  those  which  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  anxieties,  it  certainly  seems  that  in 
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the  case  of  a Surveyor  the  more  anxiety  of 
this  kind  a Council  can  remove  from  his 
mind,  the  more  freely  can  his  mind  be 
devoted  to  his  actual  work.  The  State 
recognises  fully  the  value  of  this  axiom, 
and  the  authorities  of  some  counties  do  the 
same  with  regard  to  police.  And  yet  we 
constantly  notice  that  in  the  conditions 
of  engagement  of  a surveyor  it  is 
especially  stipulated  that  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a pension  is  distinctly  barred. 
On  the  whole  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
this  is  a short-sighted  policy,  and  that  a town 
council  would  be  perfectly  justified  from  the 
broadest  point  of  view  in  providing  for  their 
surveyor's  future,  subject,  of  course,  to  proved 
misconduct.  With  such  provision,  a lesser 
salary  would  be  acceptable,  and  the  best 
class  of  men  would  not  be  deterred  from 
placing  themselves  in  competition  for  such 
an  office.  For  exceptionally  large  works,  a 
temporary  increase  of  staff  should  be  allowed 
to  him,  and  a donation  of  some  kind  made 
on  their  satisfactory  completion.  By  such 
means  a link  would  be  forged  between  a 
surveyor  and  his  council  of  masters  which 
would  strengthen  the  feeling  of  responsibility, 
and  relieve  the  surveyor’s  office  from  the 
•condition  of  an  irksome  and  anxious  bondage. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to 
Mr.  Boulnois'  suggestions  respecting  the  best 
mode  to  be  adopted  to  get  a municipal  sur- 
veyorship.  If  canvassing  is  not  to  be  pro- 
hibited, the  members  of  the  corporation  are  to 
be  invaded  in  every  possible  way  and  at  every 
probable  turn,  formally  and  informally,  with 
patient  tact  and  the  aid  of  subtle  hints,  and 
so  on.  It  is  suggested  that  all  this  is  out  of 
kindness  to  the  councillors,  so  that  they  may 
not  vote  in  the  dark,  and  he  really  seems  to 
think  that  a member  would  welcome  such 
an  opportunity.  How  would  this  act  ? Does 
the  would-be  surveyor  at  all  realise  the 
flood  ot  applications  for  such  appointments 
which  shower  on  the  head  of  the  town 
clerk  ? Cannot  he  realise  the  condition,  bor- 
dering on  insanity,  to  which  an  ordinary  coun- 
cillor would  be  reduced  if  he  attempted  to 
administer  ease  to  his  conscience  by  striving, 
with  the  aid  of  a short  personal  examination, 
to  select  the  best  man  from  a host  of 
strangers  ? It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
every  stranger  who  attempted  to  influence  a 
councillor  in  the  manner  suggested  would  be 
hopelessly  excluded  from  selection.  The 
fact  is  that  it  a thoroughly  good  local  man 
with  friends  in  the  Council  is  an  applicant 
for  such  an  office,  the  legion  are  nowhere. 
But  they  cannot  be  expected  to  know  who 
is  and  who  is  not  an  applicant,  or  how  the 
filling  ot  such  vacancies  is  sometimes  most 
conveniently  arranged  before  they  actually 
occur.  It  is  an  old  story,  though,  how  much 
greater  sometimes  (or  often)  is  the  reputa- 
tion of  a prophet  in  every  city  but  his  own, 
so  the  applications  for  surveyorships  are  not 
likely  to  diminish.  The  simplest  plan  is  to 
prohibit  any  sort  or  form  of  canvass,  and  let 
men  procure  a limited  number  of  the  best 
possible  testimonials;  they  must  then  trust 
to  that  which  is  generally  little  more  than 
what  is  termed  a chance. 

Mr.  Boulnois'  work  contains  an  admirable 
series  of  commentaries  on  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875,  that  great  Act  which  has  done 
so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
•country,  but  which  has  not  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing away  the  plague  of  influenza,  whatever  it 
may  do  (or  may  have  done)  as  regards 
cholera.  With  the  working  of  this  Act 
Municipal  Surveyors  and  Engineers  have 
necessarily  had  very  much  to  do;  with  them 
it  rests  to  drain  the  town,  and  to  drain  it  in 
such  a way  that  disease  is  decreased  and 
not  increased  ; they  have  to  wear  daily  and 
hourly  the  cap  of  consideration,  so  as  to 
effect  this  very  difficult  matter  at  such  a 
cost  as  the  inhabitants  can  bear;  and  this 
again  is,  and  always  must  be,  a problem 
very  hard  to  solve.  If  the  rates  that  have  to 
be  levied  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
such  works  rise  beyond  a certain  point,  the 
^Tli^eCOmeS|  generally  speaking,  no  longer 
a habitation  except  for  the  richest  and  the 


poorest  classes — i.e.,  lor  those  who  live  by 
charity  and  for  those  who  practise  it.  We 
of  course  exclude  the  business  centre  of 
every  city,  which  ceases  to  be  a habitable 
quarter — i.e.,  a place  of  habitation  both  by 
day  and  night. 

The  class  which  comprises  the  bulk  ot  the 
workers  has  consequently  to  live  on  its  out- 
skirts, and  come  into  the  town  to  their  work 
by  the  readiest  and  cheapest  means  of  loco- 
motion ; and  though  the  process  is  of 
general  benefit  to  them,  for  they  lire  more 
economically,  and  get  a larger  supply  of  air, 
which  arrests  the  deterioration  in  physique 
of  the  human  race,  it  represents  an  extra- 
ordinary consumption  of  time.  And  so  the 
towns  expand,  and,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  expansion  and  growth  of  towns 
being  due  to  agricultural  depression  driving 
rural  labourers  to  the  towns  for  work,  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  high  rates  in  towns  which  drive  to 
suburban  residences  the  people  of  all  classes 
who  labour,  and  who  form  the  mass  of  the 
population.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a logical 
conclusion  that  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875  has  had  more  to  do  than  has  been 
generally  recognised  with  the  growth  of 
towns  into  cities  and  of  villages  into  towns, 
and  with  their  growth  has  grown  the  Town 
Surveyor,  especially  in  his  office  as  a 
Sanitary  Engineer.  It  is  within  the  limits 
of  his  power  to  scheme  for  pure  air, 
pure  water,  and  general  cleanliness,  and 
place  before  his  masters  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing them.  Subsidiary  to  and  in  alliance  with 
the  Public  Health  Act,  we  have  the  Acts  for 
regulating  Artisans'  Dwellings,  for  Housing 
(he  Working  Classes,  for  Improving  Lodging 
Houses,  for  Utilising  Disused  Burial  Grounds 
and  Open  Spaces,  and  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  generally  so  that  they  may  neither 
be  a source  of  danger  to  their  occupants  or 
their  neighbours.  Now  pure  air  cannot  at 
all  events  be  expected  unless  the  sewage  is 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  the  methods 
which  have  so  far  been  adopted  in  this 
country  with  that  object  are  eight  in  number, 
as  follows : — 

1.  Passing  the  sewage  in  its  crude  state 
into  the  sea  or  tidal  river. 

2.  Passing  the  sewage  in  its  crude  state 
over  large  tracts  of  land  : this  is  called  broad 
irrigation. 

3.  Passing  the  sewage  in  its  crude  state  on 
to  small  tracts  ot  land  previously  prepared  by 
deep  drainage : this  is  called  intermittent 
downward  filtration. 

4.  Mechanical  subsidence  of  the  sewage 
in  large  tanks,  the  effluent  passing  on  to  land 
or  into  a river. 

5.  Mechanical  filtration  of  the  sewage,  the 
effluent  passing  on  to  land  or  into  a river. 

6.  The  introduction  of  lime  or  other 
precipitant  into  the  sewage,  which  is  allowed 
to  settle  in  tanks,  the  effluent  passing  on  to 
land  or  into  a river. 

7-  The  combination  of  filtration  with 
precipitation,  the  effluent  passing  on  to 
land  or  into  a river  (Ferozone  Process). 

8.  Treatment  by  electrolysis,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  (Webster  process). 

Into  the  respective  merits  of  these  various 
methods  we  need  not  enter  here  ; enough 
has  been  said  of  them  at  various  times 
in  our  columns,  and  cartloads  of  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  are  accessible  to  the 
special  reader  ; but  we  may  remark,  firstly, 
that  several  hundred  patents  have  been 
taken  out  in  connexion  with  method 
No.  6 alone ; secondly,  that  the  idea  of 
converting  sewage  into  gold  is  pretty  well 
exploded ; and  thirdly,  that  the  difficulty 
which  has  yet  to  be  more  fully  combated  is 
the  disposal  of  that  “slimy,  glutinous, 
albuminous,  offensive  mixture  technically 
known  as  sludge,”  and  this  in  connexion 
both  with  sewage  works  on  land  and  in  sea 
and  river. 

But  no  system  of  sewerage  can  be  relied  on 
unless  the  water  supply,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  be  considered  on  parallel  lines  with 
it.  The  two  go  hand-in-hand,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  a good  deal  surprised  to  find  the 
almost  entire  omission  in  Mr.  Boulnois’  book 


of  even  an  allusion  to  this  great  matter, 
which  so  much  engages  the  attention  of  most 
Municipal  Engineers.  The  fact  that  water  is 
frequently  supplied  to  towns  by  private  com- 
panies should  not  be  a cause  for  such 
exclusion  in  such  a work,  for  in  many  cases 
the  corporations  are  providers  of  water ; 
and,  as  we  know,  even  in  the  capital  itself, 
immense  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
new  governing  body  to  obtain  the  control  of 
this  element  of  health,  and  to  deal  with  the 
most  gigantic  problems  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing that  have  ever  yet  had  to  be  faced. 

Next  to  these  comes  cleanliness,  which  in- 
troduces us  to  the  Surveyor,  firstly,  as  a Sani- 
tary Inspector  or  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  con- 
cerned with  the  state  of  the  houses  and  their 
yards,  &c.,  and  secondly,  as  the  custodian  of 
the  streets  and  open  spaces,  as  the  Surveyor 
of  the  condition  of  their  surfaces,  so  that  dust 
shall  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  mud  and 
snow  removed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
accumulation,  and  scavenging  generally 
effected.  Here  the  author  of  “Dirty  Dust- 
Bins  and  Sloppy  Streets  ” is  quite  at  home, 
and  his  work  is  replete  with  sage  advice  on 
many  matters  which  most  people  do  not  like, 
but  which  add  much  to  our  discomfort  and 
ill-health  if  at  all  neglected.  One  consider- 
able cause  of  disease  is  the  neglect  of  house- 
cisterns,  and  the  absence  of  or  removal  of 
the  covers  to  them,  whereby  foreign  objects 
fall  in  and  decay,  such  as  “ rats,  mice,  and, 
in  one  case,  a sirloin  of  beef,  and,  in  another 
case,  a plumber.”  In  the  chapter  on  “ House 
Drainage,”  an  excellent  list  of  the  twelve 
essential  requirements  of  all  good  house 
drainage  is  given,  which  a student  would  do 
well  to  commit  to  memory  ; whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extraordinary  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  taking  sufficiently  rapid  action  in 
dealing  with  local  sanitary  defects  are  very 
clearly  explained.  Section  41  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875  is  that  which  is 
intended  to  deal  with  such  cases.  No 
doubt  from  a legal  point  of  view  the  clause  is 
admirably  draughted,  and  the  right  of  the 
public  to  be  lords  of  their  own  castles  is, 
within  certain  limits,  very  right  and  proper ; 
but  the  process  requires  to  be  simplified, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  patient  and  the 
impatient,  i.e.,  the  surveyor  and  the  tenant, 
and  this  may  be  read  either  one  way  or  the 
other  as  may  seem  appropriate. 

Amongst  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  things 
with  which  a surveyor  has  to  occupy  himself 
come  public  abbatoirs,  which  require  quite  a 
special  study  to  provide  what  is  best.  All 
sorts  of  curious  details  relating  to  butchers 
and  their  ways,  beasts  and  their  habits, 
have  to  be  mastered  before  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  design  of  an  abbatoir  can  be 
prepared.  But,  as  Mr.  Boulnois  says 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whereas 
private  slaughter-houses  are  frequently  a 
most  injurious  nuisance  to  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  they  are  placed,  owing  to  their 
situation  and  construction,  and  a visit  to  one 
of  them  is  likely  to  give  a strong  impetus  to 
vegetarianism  ; the  public  abbatoir,  on  how- 
ever large  a scale,  if  properly  constructed 
and  managed,  need  be  no  nuisance  whatever, 
and  every  town  in  the  kingdom  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  one,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  nuisance  caused  by  private  slaughter- 
houses, but  for  the  incentive  which  is  given 
to  butchers  to  abstain  from  slaughtering 
diseased  or  unwholesome  animals,  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty,  and  the  material  benefits 
derived  in  a proper  establishment  for  the 
best  methods  of  dressing  the  meat.” 

The  Surveyor  has  to  deal  with  dead  men 
as  well  as  dead  beasts,  for  mortuaries  come 
within  his  ken,  and  after  that  he  has  to  pro- 
vide a proper  cemetery  for  burying  his  popu- 
lation. Of  the  former  there  appear  to  be 
four  classes,  each  of  which  require  different 
arrangements,  more  or  less  repellant,  but 
nevertheless  highly  essential,  and  with 
regard  to  the  latter  it  may  justly  be  said 
that  a good  cemetery  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  make,  and  when  made  is  not 
easy  to  keep  so  that  the  mind  is  not 
offended  or  the  eye  displeased.  But  there 
are  other  very  practical  matters  in  con- 
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nexion  with  cemeteries  which  the  Borough 
I Surveyor  may  have  to  consider:  their  position 
i with  reference  to  houses  of  various  classes, 

1 their  effect  on  rateable  values,  the  geological 
section  (with  [reference  to  sources  of  water 
: supply),  and  other  important  points.  From 
; cemeteries  it  is  but  a step  to  crematories,  of 
1 which  on  several  grounds,  in  fact  seven,  Mr. 
Boulnois  is  a strong  advocate,  and  his 
remarks  are  worth  reading,  though  he  almost 
entirely  eliminates  sentiment  from  considera- 
tion. He  takes  what  is  termed  the  practical 
view  of  the  case,  which  may  be  subdivided 
between  insanitariness,  waste  of  land,  and 
the  abolition  of  sectarian  squabble.  And  he 
certainly  does  quote  a somewhat  startling 
account  of  the  state  to  which  the  soil  of  a 
cemetery  may  arrive;  he  says : — “A  recent 
investigation  was  made  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  upon  earth  taken  about  spade- 
deep  from  graves  where  victims  of  yellow 
fever  had  been  buried  some  twelve  months 
previously,  and  this  soil  was  found  to  contain 
* myriads  of  microbes  ’ selfsame  with  those 
present  in  persons  stricken  with  the  same 
pest  at  the  time  of  the  excavation.  A healthy 
guinea-pig  was  incarcerated  in  a space  over 
which  earth  taken  from  a grave  was  sprinkled, 
and  in  five  days  the  animal  was  dead,  its 
blood  being  found  to  be  literally  crammed 
with  the  germs  of  the  disease  in  various 
stages  of  evolution.” 

The  destruction  of  town  refuse  by  fire  is 
the  most  satisfactory  mode  for  its  disposal, 
and  we  are  favoured  by  Mr.  Boulnois  with 
some  interesting  details  repecting  the  cost  of 
performing  this  work  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  destructors.  Each  destructor  consists 
usually  of  a certain  number  of  cells  about 
9 ft.  long  and  5 ft.  wide  (Fryer)  covered  with 
a firebrick  arch.  From  a list  of  thirty-five 
towns  in  which  these  destructors  are  at  work, 
it  appears  that  such  cells  can  consume  about 
six  tons  of  refuse  per  twenty-four  hours.  The 
cost  varies  considerably,  but  averages  about 
525/.  per  cell  for  construction  alone.  The 
cost  of  destruction  averages  a little  under  is. 
per  ton,  varying  from  6dr  in  Batley  to  2s.  3d. 
in  Whitechapel.  The  economics  of  the  case 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Amount  of  refuse  per  head  = -39  ton 
per  annum. 

2.  Cost  of  collection  = is.  6|d.  per  head 
per  annum. 

3.  Cost  of  destruction  = ii£  x *39  = 4^. 
per  head  per  annum. 

/.  Cost  of  scavenging  per  head  per 
annum  averages  is.  njd.,  or  say  2s.  + 
interest  on  cost  of  works.  Which  means 
that  this  part  of  the  cleanliness  for  a town 
of  100,000  inhabitants  costs  on  an  average 
no  less  than  about  10,000/.  a year,  a serious 
item  in  the  balance-sheet. 

One  of  the  very  largest  items  of  ex- 
penditure with  which  Surveyors  are  charged 
is  that  connected  with  the  “highways”  and 
their  coverings,  and  a great  deal  of  good 
judgment  and  sound  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  expend  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
large  funds  required  for  these  works.  In 
original  construction,  as  in  maintenance,  the 
difference  in  cost  for  equally  efficacious 
measures  is  amazing.  Mr.  Boulnois  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  on  these  matters — i.e.,  on 
traffic,  on  macadamised  roadways,  on  wood, 
asphalte,  and  pitched  pavements,  on  foot- 
paths and  kerbs,  &c.,  but  Mr.  Byrne 
says  a great  deal  more,  having  com- 
piled a work  in  which  he  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  and  thanks  to  the 
authors  of  over  a hundred  sources  of 
inspiration,  including  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Boulnois  himself.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  out  what  is  wanted  ; the  type  is  clear 
and  good,  the  illustrations  satisfactory. 
Extending  to  nearly  700  pages,  including 
those  required  for  a complete  index,  it  is  not 
likely  that  much  has  been  omitted.  The 
best  experiences  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  have  been  combined  with  those  of 
American  states  and  cities  to  make  up  this 
treatise,  and  it  bears  a good  deal  of  reading. 
In  the  Historical  Sketch  we  notice  that 
“ The  experience  of  Europe  in  road  improve- 
ment shows  that  the  highways  should  be  | 


taken  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  hands  of 
local  authorities,  and  administered  by  either 
national  or  state  governments  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  people  who  use  the 
roads ; andthat  asthewhole  public  is  benefited 
by  good  roads,  therefore  all  should  pay  for  their 
improvement  and  maintenance.”  This  is  the 
very  thing  which  is  puzzling  so  many  minds 
at  the  present  time  in  England,  and  is  the 
essence  of  main  road  and  bye  road  contro- 
versy. The  rural  parochial  surveyor  has  in 
many  cases  been  centralised  out  of  existence 
and  absorbed  by  a district  surveyor,  and  in 
many  cases  the  latter  has  also  been  cen- 
tralised away  and  absorbed  by  a county 
official.  It  is  possible  that  some  may  even 
think  that  the  last  named  could  also  be 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  might  take  the  main 
roads  at  all  events,  and  possibly  all  the 
roads,  into  their  own  hands.  This  might  do 
well  enough  for  continental  nations  or  for 
American  States,  but  it  does  not  suit  people’s 
views  in  England.  If  the  cost  of  the  roads, 
both  main  and  bye,  was  met  out  of  State 
revenues,  which  are  so  largely  supplemented 
by  import  duties  in  countries  where  direct 
protection  of  home  trade  and  industries  is 
the  accepted  policy,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
logical  that  State  officials  should  manage  the 
roads.  But  that  is  not  the  case  at  present 
in  England,  whatever  may  be  in  store 
for  us  in  the  future ; and  if  they  were 
entirely  paid  for  out  of  county  funds  received 
from  the  Exchequer  of  the  State,  then 
it  would  again  be  a logical  consequence  that 
the  whole  of  the  roads  should  by  authority 
of  Government  be  managed  entirely  by 
county  officials  ; but  it  is  from  a mixed  purse 
that  the  piper  is  paid,  and  the  ratepayer  in- 
sists on  having  something  to  say  to  the  tune 
that  is  paid  for.  Now  the  ordinary  ratepayer 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  profoundly  ignor- 
ant of  this  business,  and  it  is  quite  an  acci- 
dent if  his  elected  representatives  to  board 
or  council  possess  any  special  knowledge  of 
road  or  street  management : so  that  the 
surveyor  of  highways  has  a very  difficult 
part  to  play.  The  suspicion  which  is  the 
invariable  result  of  ignorance  dogs  his  foot- 
steps and  clogs  his  action.  The  surveyor 
may  be  thoroughly  honest,  but  is  frequently 
believed  to  be  the  reverse,  and  his  life  is 
often  far  from  pleasant.  The  remedy,  or  at 
all  events  an  alleviation  of  this  condition  of 
things,  is  simpler  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear,  but  it  is  a measure  which 
no  really  scrupulous  man  would  avoid 
taking : it  consists  in  supplying  to 
every  one  concerned,  and  on  every  possible 
occasion,  the  fullest  information  about  the 
minutest  details  of  his  work,  in  removing 
everything  in  the  shape  of  mystery,  the 
antagonist  of  confidence,  and  in  impressing 
these  points  on  his  board  or  council  of 
masters,  so  that  they  shall  publish  fully  their 
work,  and  that  of  the  men  employed  by  them. 
The  more  he  can  educate  his  masters 
respecting  his  particular  business,  and  invite 
their  assistance,  the  easier  becomes  his  work. 

And  yet  there  is  much  merit  in  this  well- 
known  old  plan  of  road  and  street  manage- 
ment. Blunder,  as  they  occasionally  may, 
and  indulge,  as  they  sometimes  may,  in  a 
little  bit  of  what  is  termed  sharpness  by  some 
people  and  jobbery  by  others,  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  a vast  amount  of  sound  common- 
sense  ruling  the  decisions  to  which  these 
bodies  of  Englishmen  generally  arrive,  and 
they  not  only  check  each  other,  but  can  and 
do  exert  a control  (which  is  not  infrequently 
necessary)  over  the  desire  of  a surveyor  to 
carry  out  work  which  would  cost  more  than 
the  ratepayers  of  a locality  could  well  afford. 
The  surveyor,  not  being  a tailor,  is  apt  to 
attach  too  little  importance  to  the  measure  of 
the  cloth  and  the  size  of  the  coat,  too  often 
rejoicing  in  having  received  authority  to 
execute  work  which  may,  nevertheless,  be  of 
very  questionable  advantage  to  the  public. 

The  problems  of  road  management  in 
England  are  ripe  for  solution,  an  immense 
stimulus  having  been  given  to  the  whole 
matter  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888. 
They  do  not  lie  in  a nutshell,  but  comprise 


(Questions  of  general  policy,  of  general 
finance,  of  local  taxation,  of  local  geologic 
and  lithologic  circumstance,  of  the  habits  and 
wants  ot  the  people,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
transport,  including  that  very  vexed  one  of 
the  transport  of  goods  on  roads  by  means  of 
heavy  engines  : these  are  problems  which 
are  still  further  complicated  by  the  difference 
in  the  conditions  of  rating  to  which  urban 
and  rural  populations  are  subject,  and  again 
by  the  special  legislation  which  affects  the 
different  descriptions  of  roads.  There  is 
another  point  also  which  presses  very 
closely  on  the  attention  of  people  at  present. 
Highways  are  most  importent  feeders  of  rail- 
ways, and  highways  have  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  been  greatly  improved  in  the  last 
decade  at  a very  great  cost  to  the  ratepayers, 
many  of  whom  are  producers  of  something 
marketable ; but  whilst  the  cost  of  transport 
by  road  has,  by  the  increased  ease  of  traction, 
become  somewhat  lighter,  that  of  goods  by 
railway  has  recently  been  increased,  so  that 
the  producer  is  no  better  off  than  before, 
after  having  been  heavily  rated  for  improved 
roads.  If  it  is  an  unavoidable  policy  that 
the  railway  rates  should  be,  or  nearly  be,  as 
recently  amended,  then  relief  must  be  given 
by  larger  State  subsidies  or  grants  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  highways,  and  this  is 
probably  the  soundest  policy  to  pursue. 

These  problems  are  being  wrestled  with 
earnestly  and  energetically  by  many  clear- 
headed and  clear-minded  men,  and  their 
determination  may  affect  very  much  the 
position  in  the  future  of  surveyors  of  rural 
highways.  The  opinion  which  appears 
to  be  gaining  most  ground  is  that  sim- 
plification would  be  of  advantage,  firstly, 
in  the  matter  ot  management,  one  organisa- 
tion in  each  county  (excluding  urban 
districts)  being  sufficient,  cheaper,  and  less 
complicated  than  the  present  dual  arrange- 
ment ; secondly,  in  the  matter  of  classifica- 
tion, many  holding  that  the  term  "main,”  as 
applied  to  some  roads,  is  no  longer  legally 
necessary,  roads  being  roads  in  England 
whatever  may  be  their  size  ; and  thirdly,  in 
the  matter  ot  repayment  of  the  cost,  i.e., 
vvhat  proportion  should  be  borne  by  the 
Exchequer  of  the  State  and  vvhat  proportion 
by  the  individual  payer  of  rates  for  the 
whole  of  the  roads  in  each  county.  How 
this  simplification  can  be  effected  if  Parish 
Councils  are  to  be  introduced  it  is  not  at 
present  easy  to  see,  unless  those  bodies  are 
exempted  Irom  interference  with  the  roads, 
but  as  the  roads  are  so  very  much  a matter 
of  local  concern,  such  exemption  seems 
illogical;  consequently,  all  attempts  at 
simplifying  the  management  of  the  roads  of 
England  would,  in  such  an  event,  be  rendered 
additionally  difficult,  and  retrogression  would 
be  inevitable,  with  the  usual  concomitants  of 
wasted  funds,  worse  roads,  and  general 
discontent. 

But  whoever  may  be  engaged  in  inquiring 
into,  or  may  be  desirous  of  grappling  with 
these  difficult  problems,  will  find  much  to 
help  him  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Byrne’s  Text 
Book,  which  is  a masterly  compilation  by  a 
very  competent  engineer — a member  of  a 
profession  which  will  have  to  be  be  called  on 
more  frequently  in  future  for  the  conduct  of 
a business  for  which  their  training  and  ex- 
perience especially  fits  them  ; for  if  those 
problems  be  solved  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  the  work  of  the  Surveyor  of  High- 
vvays  will  be  merged  into  that  of  County 
Engineer,  very  much  on  the  lines  already 
adoPted  in  several  of  the  counties  of 
England 

1 i 

Good  Friday  Week. — Next  week  we  go  to 
press  a day  earlier  than  usual.  All  communications 
for  the  Editor  should  reach  him  by  first  post  on 
Wednesday  morning,  except  lists  of  tenders,  which 
will  be  received  up  to  10  a.m.  of  the  same  day. 

Constructional  Ironwork.— Messrs.  Dorman 
Long  & Co.,  of  Middlesbrough  and  Westminster, 
inform  us  that  they  have  opened  a yard  at  Nine 
Elms-lane,  Vauxhall,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
stock  of  all  the  girders  they  roll  and  several  other 
sections  of  steel.  They  add  that  all  their  girders  are 
made  from  “Siemens  Martin  " steel. 
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LIGHT  AND  AIR  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

j|HE  discussion  at  the  Institute  on 
the  report  of  the  Science  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Law  of  Light 
and  Air  was  somewhat  wanting  in 
grasp.  That  report  suggested  under  its  ninth 
head  that  no  building  erected  after  a certain 
fixed  date  shall  acquire  any  rights  of  light. 
In  other  words,  the  committee  recommend 
the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Light.  In  its 
terms  that  recommendation  applies  to  the 
whole  country,  but  in  the  discussion  at  the 
Institute  it  appears  to  have  been  considered 
that  it  should  only  be  applicable  to  London, 
and  that  the  County  Council  should  be  asked 
to  bring  the  proposal  before  Parliament. 
Such  a limitation  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  half- 
hearted. If  it  is  right  that  this  particular 
species  of  property  should  be  abolished,  it 
should  be  ended  in  every  town  in  the 
country.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  legal  change  should  be  confined  to 
London.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
it  is  quite  certain  that  such  a measure 
would  never  pass  through  the  Legislature 
unless  it  were  based  either  on  the  Report 
of  an  influential  Royal  Commission,  or 
on  a general  demand  of  sufficient  force 
and  volume  to  carry  a Bill  through  Par- 
liament. It  is  disappointing  to  find  a 
body  of  able  professional  men  debating 
the  subject  in  an  academic  manner,  and 
apparently  blind  to  the  great  difficulties 
which  are  before  them.  For  a great  number 
of  years  the  indefeasible  right  to  light  and 
air,  after  the  lapse  of  a certain  number  of 
years,  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a legal  pro- 
perty. An  attempt  to  abolish  it  might  be 
regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  unjustifiable,  except  on  strong 
grounds  of  public  convenience.  But  at 
present  the  committee  of  the  Institute  has 
given  no  evidence  of  either  a public  demand 
or  great  public  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  existing  law.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  law  as  it  stands  has  prevented  the 
erection  of  the  very  high  buildings  which  are 
to  be  found  in  America.  But  there  are  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  consider  that  this  re- 
sult of  the  law  is  a beneficial  one,  and  that  if 
its  abolition  resulted  in  the  multiplication  of 
high  buildings,  it  would  be  a public  misfortune. 
We  do  not  in  any  way  desire  to  prejudge  the 
question  ; we  simply  desire  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  asking  that  the  easement  of  light 
should  be  abolished,  the  Institute  is  pre- 
paring for  itself  a difficult  task,  and  must 
expect  to  encounter  a very  strenuous 
resistance.  When  we  come  to  the  other  part 
of  the  report,  upon  which  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute 
turned,  we  are  again  struck  by  its  boldness. 
For  the  committee  recommend  that  as 
regards  disputes  in  relation  to  easements  of 
light,  the  parties  should  be  forced  to  go  to 
arbitration  ; in  other  words,  that  there 
should  be  a compulsory  system  of  arbitra- 
tion. This  has  been  hitherto  unknown. 
When  parties  to  a contract  agree  that  dis- 
putes in  relation  to  it  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  there  is  a voluntary 
submission  in  the  first  place.  But  to 
declare  that  two  persons,  strangers  to 
each  other,  who  happen  to  disagree  about 
their  rights  in  regard  to  a particular  pro- 
perty shall,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  submit 
their  dispute  to  arbitration,  is  a suggestion 
which  is  without  precedent.  We  by  no 
means  say  that  such  a law  would  not  be  best 
for  the  persons  concerned,  but  is  it  likely  that 
the  Legislature  will  ever  say  that  persons 
are  not  to  seek  for  redress  before  a legal 
tribunal  if  they  wish  ? Therefore,  we  regard 
this  proposal  as  one  which  it  is  almost  use- 
less to  discuss,  because  we  do  not  consider 
that  it  can  ever  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  Looking,  however,  to  the 
details  ot  the  report,  we  are  struck  by  the 
fact  that  while  compulsory  arbitration  is 
recommended,  it  would  be  neither  ex- 
peditious nor  cheap,  which  should  be  the 
chief  advantage  of  arbitration.  In  the  first 
place  the  tribunal  is  too  large ; in  the 
second,  as  an  appeal  is  allowed  from  it,  there 


would  not  be  that  finality  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  litigants  should  go  before 
an  ai'bitrator.  As  we  read  the  report  there 
is  even  a final  appeal  to  the  High  Court  ot 
Justice,  and  once  a case  arrived  there  we 
should  expect  that  it  might  go  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Therefore,  the  report  does  not 
even  promise  finality  and  economy.  But,  as 
we  have  already  said,  there  are  two  radical 
objections  of  a very  practical  kind  to  both 
branches  of  the  report.  To  that  in  reference 
to  the  abolition  of  the  easement,  that  it  would 
be  opposed  to  the  whole  current  of  English 
law  for  many  years,  and  be  regarded  as  an 
attack  on  property ; and  to  that  on  arbitra- 
tion, that  it  seeks  to  deprive  persons,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  of  their  legal  right  to 
res@rt  to  a court  of  law,  which  is  an  in- 
alienable though  a costly  privilege  of  the 
English  citizen. 


NOTES. 

N another  column  we  publish  a 
letter  signed  by  more  than 
twenty  Fellows  of  the  Institute, 
protesting  against  the  course 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Council  in 
suggesting  that  after  a certain  date  every 
person  desiring  to  be  admitted  a Fellow  of 
the  Institute  shall  have  passed  such  examina- 
tion or  examinations  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  directed  by  the  Institute.  We  must 
say  that  we  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  this 
protest.  That  candidates  for  admission  as 
Fellows  should  give  satisfactory  evidence  as 
to  their  executed  works,  and  submit  photo- 
graphs or  drawings  of  these  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Institute,  as  proposed  in  the  first 
resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  special 
general  meeting  on  Monday,  is  a proposal 
which  is  reasonable  and  practicable ; and 
certainly  we  are  entirely  in  favour  of  laying 
stress,  more  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  on  the  architectural  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments of  a candidate  for  Fellowship,  and  not 
electing  any  one  merely  because  he  is  shown 
to  be  what  may  be  called  a “respectable 
practitioner.”  But  the  idea  of  instituting  a 
formal  fexamination  for  the  election  of  a 
Fellow  is  absurd  ; it  is  introducing  a practice 
which  has  never  been  heard  of  in  any  Society 
of  this  type  before,  and  the  passing  of  such 
a measure  would  be  a fatal  mistake,  which 
would  only  tend  to  lower  the  dignity  and 
standing  of  the  Institute,  and  to  keep  the 
highest  class  of  men  out  of  it. 


THE  anniversary  of  Schinkel’s  birthday 
(March  13)  was  celebrated  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  and  banquet  by  the  Berlin  Archi- 
tekten-Verein.  The  chief  speaker  of  the 
evening  on  this  occasion,  however,  for  once 
refrained  from  giving  his  audience  the  usual 
memoiial  paper  on  some  details  of  the  great 
artist's  life,  preferring  to  substitute  a highly 
instructive  report  on  the  development  of 
Berlin  during  the  last  half  century,  i.e.,  since 
Schinkel’s  death.*  Dr.  Holrecht,  the  City 
Engineer,  was  the  speaker  who  may  claim 
the  honour  of  having  made  the  ceremony  a 
more  interesting  one  than  usual,  and  we 
must  congratulate  him  on  the  able  way  in 
which  he  treated  his  extensive  theme  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  At  the  banquet  the 
Government  was  represented  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  the  Rector  of  the 
Royal  Technical  College,  both  of  whom 
made  some  important  remarks  on  local 
affairs. 


THE  landslip  at  Sandgate  does  not  seem 
to  have  increased  much  since  the  first 
few  days  of  the  disaster.  According  to  the 
official  report  of  Mr.  Walton,  Engineer  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  who  was  deputed 
to  examine  the  area  affected,  the  disturbance 
was  felt  along  the  foreshore  for  a length  of 
about  2,800  ft.,  and  it  extended  on  to  high 
ground  for  a short  distance  inland.  Between 
high  and  low  water  marks  there  are 


* Schinkel  died  on  October  9,  1841. 


visible  signs  of  a slight  upheaval,  a layer  < 
of  blue  clay  being  obtruded  through  the  1 
line  of  fracture,  and  fresh  water  was 
in  some  places  issuing  from  the  crack.  I 
The  whole  of  the  ground  affected  north  of' 
the  main  road  appears  to  consist  of  a debris'. 
of  a former  landslip,  and  the  strata  consist  of 
fine  loam,  greensand,  and  layers  of  clay.  In 
all,  seventy-four  houses  have  been  injured,  : 
more  or  less,  some  beyond  repair,  and 
ninety-four  houses  have  been  vacated  ; the : 
majority  of  them  have  little  or  no  founda-  : 
tions.  Referring  to  the  probable  cause  of  the 
disaster  Mr.  Walton  states  that  the  rainfall  for 
February  was  abnormally  copious,  as  much 
as  231  in.  being  recorded  as  having  fallen  in 
one  week.  During  the  last  few  months  the 
water  in  the  subsoil  has  behaved  in  an 
erratic  manner,  springs  becoming  dry,  and 
so  forth.  On  previous  occasions  there  have 
been  minor  subsidences,  and  several  houses  ■ 
were  patched  up.  He  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cause  was  due  to  the  sudden 
release  of  impounded  subsoil  water.  We  do 
not  find  any  evidence,  however,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster  more  water  than  usual  1 
burst  forth  from  the  ground,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  the  report  of  the  inquiry  is  as  full 
as  could  be  desired.  It  is  stated  that  the 
inquiry  was  held  under  very  disadvantageous  1 
circumstances,  as  there  were  no  recorded 
observations  of  the  levels  of  the  subsoil 
water,  no  sections  of  the  cliff  or  of  the  fore- 
shore, and  no  geological  plan.  With 
reference  to  the  latter,  we  may  remark  that 
an  expert  should  know  where  to  put  his 
hand  upon  an  authoritative  geological  map 
of  the  district,  so  that  is  no  excuse.  We  do 
not  know  what  value  the  Local  Government 
Board  places  upon  a report  drawn  up  in  such 
a hurried  fashion  and  on  such  inadequate 
data  as  the  one  under  consideration,  but  for 
our  own  part  we  consider  it  is  almost 
worthless. 


A CASE  of  great  interest  to  contractors 
and  workmen  engaged  in  the  building 
trades  has  just  been  tried  at  Leeds  before 
Mr.  Justice  Chitty  and  a special  jury,  and 
the  result  will  undoubtedly  supply  food  for 
thought  for  the  officers  of  trade  unions.  It 
appears  that  the  workmen  in  Hull  have  for 
some  time  objected,  and  with  reason  we 
think,  to  the  system  of  sub-contracting,  as  it 
is  in  their  opinion  conducive  to  sweating 
and  jerry-building.  In  order  to  stop  the 
practice  the  members  of  three  trade  unions 
framed  a rule,  known  as  “Rule  No.  9,” 
and  in  June,  1892,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  it  accepted  and  signed  by  the 
President  and  several  representatives  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Society.  Mr.  Joseph 
Temperton,  builder  and  merchant,  of  Hull, 
apparently  broke  this  rule,  and  negotiations 
between  him  and  the  unionists  failed  to 
induce  him  to  contorm.  Thereupon  the 
unionists  began  an  attempt  to  compel  him, 
and  in  so  doing  they  contravened  the  law. 
The  attempt  to  compel  Mr.  Temperton  is 
expressed  in  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  by  a committee  representing  the 
three  unions  of  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and 
labourers 

“Resolved,  that  this  committee  advise  the  three 
societies  to  abstain  from  using  any  lime  supplied  by 
merchants  who  are  supplying  any  builders  who  are 
working  contrary  to  the  joint  working  Rule  No.  9, 
and,  further,  that  they  refrain  from  handling  or 
fixing  any  artificial  stone  work  made  by  any  man 
who  is  working  contrary  to  Rule  No.  9." 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  builders 
who  had  ordered  materials  from  Mr. 
Temperton  were  compelled  to  cancel  their 
orders,  as  union  men  refused  to  fix  the 
materials,  and  Mr.  Temperton  himself  was 
unable  to  obtain  supplies  of  lime,  as  the  Hull 
merchants  could  not  have  dealings  with 
him  without  offending  the  unions.  Under 
the  circumstances  Mr.  Temperton  felt 
constrained  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  president  and  secretary  of  each  of  the 
three  trades  unions  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering damages  and  of  obtaining  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  unions  from  pur- 
suing their  system  of  boycotting  him.  The 
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case  was  opened  at  the  West  Riding  Assizes, 
Leeds,  on  Friday  last,  and  was  not  concluded 
until  Tuesday.  The  judge,  in  summing  up, 
put  the  following  questions  to  the  jury  : — 
“ I.  Did  the  defendants  or  any  of  them 
maliciously  induce  Brentano,  Gibson,  and 
Woods,  or  any  of  them,  to  break  their  con- 
tracts [with  plaintiff,  for  the  supply  of 
materials]  ? 2.  Did  they  or  any  two  or 

more  of  them  maliciously  conspire  to 
induce  persons  named  and  others  not  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  plaintiff,  and 
were  such  persons  thereby  induced  not  to 
make  such  contracts?”  The  jury,  after 
half  an  hour’s  consideration,  returned  an 
: affirmative  answer  to  each  question,  and 
[assessed  the  damages  to  plaintiff  at  250/.  ; 
and  the  Judge  granted  an  injunction  to 
[restrain  the  defendants  from  endeavouring  to 
induce  any  one  to  break  contracts  with  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  prevent  persons  entering  into 
[contracts  with  him.  Counsel  for  the  defen- 
jdants  remarked  that  there  would  undoubtedly 
[be  an  appeal  against  the  judgment.  It  is 
[not  likely,  we  think,  that  the  judgment  will 
be  reversed.  If  it  be  upheld,  the  officers  of 
trade-unions  will  have  to  proceed  very  warily 
in  future. 

SIR  ALBERT  ROLLIT,  M.P.,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  this  week, 
gave  expression  to  a feeling  which  seems  to 
be  spreading  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  the  methods  of  conducting  business  in 
that  assembly.  This  feeling  is  not  confined 
to  either  political  party,  and  is  the  outcome 
of  the  increasing  representation  of  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  House,  and  the 
natural  impatience  with  which  the  com- 
mercial mind  regards  the  interruptions  and 
delay  to  business  occasioned  by  our  time- 
honoured  method  of  procedure.  The  Rail- 
way Commission  was  also  condemned; 
being  pronounced,  as  at  present  constituted, 
nearly  useless.  It  was  indicated  in  our  article 
on  Railway  Rates  last  week  that  this  feeling 
existed,  and  Sir  Albert  Rollit  declared  that  it 
was  a matter  for  consideration  whether  the 
Commission  should  be  ended  or  mended.  The 
railway  rates  question  naturally  occupied 
a prominent  place  in  the  speech  made  at 
this  conference  by  Mr.  Mundella,  who  re- 
marked upon  the  striking  change  effected  in 
the  attitude  of  the  companies  by  the  events 
of  the  past  few  weeks.  The  work  of  re- 
revision is  going  on  briskly,  and  the  strain 
upon  the  railway  officials  at  headquarters  is 
now  being  shared  by  the  station  agents  and 
clerks,  who  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  the  alterations  in  rates, 
classification,  and  conditions.  After  spending 
much  time  in  attempting  to  familiarise  them- 
selves with  the  new  arrangements,  they  have 
now  to  unlearn  them  again.  The  task 
before  them,  together  with  the  work  involved 
in  arranging  refunds,  and  readjusting  out- 
standing accounts,  may  well  induce  them  to 
wish,  with  the  public,  that  the  managers  had 
11  let  well  alone.” 


f I ''HE  question  of  erecting  a new  Royal 
1 Library  at  Berlin  has  again  been  the 
subject  of  some  discussion  in  the  Prussian 
Upper  House.  The  historical  Library  on  the 
Opera  Place,  next  to  the  late  Emperor 
William’s  Palace,  has  long  been  insufficient 
for  the  demands  made  on  it,  and  will  have  to 
be  given  up  at  the  latest  about  three  years 
hence.  Much  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
in  finding  a suitable  site  for  the  new  building 
in  close  proximity  to  the  University,  but  this 
has  now  been  apparently  overcome  by  the 
proposal  to  pull  down  the  old  home  of  the 
Prussian  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  stables, 
and  the  barracks  of  the  Prussian  Body 
Guard,  and  to  utilise  the  ground  for  the  new 
library  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  new 
head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Institu- 
tion and  Royal  Academy.  Professor  Ende, 
at  the  request  of  the  Government,  has  been 
preparing  designs  for  this  site,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  main  idea  for 
housing  some  5,000,000  books  has  been  taken 


from  Washington.  The  situation  of  the 
proposed  block  would  be  an  excellent  one. 
The  main  frontage,  which  would  be  given  to 
the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal  Institution, 
would  face  the  principal  thoroughfare,  Unter 
den  Linden,  whilst  the  side  and  back  fagades, 
given  to  the  library,  would  face  the  broad 
Charlotten  and  Dorotheen  streets. 


THIS  year  Berlin  is  again  to  have  an 
International  Art  Exhibition,  which  is 
expected  to  be  an  unusually  good  one.  The 
management  of  the  Exhibition  is  in  the 
hands  of  competent  artists,  who  represent 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Verein 
Berliner  Kuenstler.  This  time  Professor 
Becker,  President  of  the  Prussian  Royal 
Academy,  holds  the  chair,  with  Professor 
Hans  Meyer  as  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
Architecture,  for  once,  is  well  represented  in 
the  committee  by  Professor  Ende,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
usual  outline  ot  the  former  Exhibition  “ pro- 
grammes ’ has  been  adhered  to,  and  hence, 
as  far  as  architects  are  concerned,  there  will 
be  special  facilities  which  permit  them  to 
submit  photographs  of  their  work,  and  not 
necessarily  only  drawings.  The  Exhibition 
will  be  opened  on  May  14,  and  will  be  closed 
on  July  30.  Exhibitors  have  to  send  in  their 
work  between  April  12  and  25,  after  which 
latter  date  the  hanging  committee  of  13 
members  will  commence  its  operations.  A 
number  of  the  medals  aud  diplomas  will  be 
given  by  the  Emperor,  who  will  be  advised 
in  the  distribution  by  a special  committee. 
It  would  be  well  if  English  architects,  as  in 
1891,  would  contribute  some  of  their  old 
Academy  drawings  or  other  illustrations  of 
modern  work.  As  there  are  no  regulations 
as  to  frames,  and  the  expense  of  freight  to 
Berlin  is  now  nominal,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  well  represented. 


nPHE  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
1 February  contains  a valuable  paper 
upon  Manganese  Steel  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Howe, 
in  which  the  author  deals  with  the  properties 
ol  hardness  and  ductility  possessed  by  an 
alloy  of  iron  cbntaining  from  3 to  20  per 
cent.  of  manganese.  The  tensile  strength, 
and  more  especially  the  ductility  of  man- 
ganese steel,  is  seen  to  vary  as  the  percent- 
age of  manganese  varies.  The  steel  is  made 
by  stirring  together  the  molten  thoroughly 
decarburised  product  of  the  open  hearth  or 
Bessemer  process,  and  molten,  highly  heated, 
rich  ferro-manganese.  Care  has  to  be 
exercised  to  avoid  loss  of  manganese  and  to 
keep  down  the  proportion  of  carbon.  When 
the  proportion  of  manganese  rises  above 
7 per  cent.,  the  ductility  increases,  until 
the  manganese  reaches  about  13  per 
cent.  Steel  containing  some  7 per 
cent,  of  manganese  is  so  hard  that  it  can  be 
used  for  cutting  iron  ; and  lathe  tools  made 
from  it  have  been  successfully  employed,  but 
steel  containing  13  per  cent,  of  manganese  is 
far  from  hard  enough  for  this  purpose.  By 
hardness  is  meant  the  resistance  to  indenta- 
tion and  abrasion.  Sudden  cooling  is  found 
to  harden  carbon  steel  greatly,  and  may 
make  it  so  hard  that  it  scratches  glass 
readily,  while  if  it  affects  the  hardness  proper 
of  manganese  steel  at  all  its  effect  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  detected  only  by  delicate 
tests.  Sudden  cooling  tends  to  lessen,  and 
if  very  sudden  may  quite  destroy  the  ductility 
of  carbon  steel,  leaving  the  metal  as  inca- 
pable of  receiving  permanent  set  as  glass  is. 
Yet  the  same  sudden  cooling  increases  the 
ductility  of  manganese  steel.  Manganese 
steel,  though  hard  as  compared  with  its 
ductility,  is,  however,  not  as  hard  as  chilled 
cast  iron.  The  strength  and  ductility  of 
the  steel  reach  their  maxima  with  about  the 
same  percentage  of  manganese. 


THE  latest  issue  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  contains  a useful  discussion 
upon  controverted  questions  in  road  con- 


struction. Mr.  James  Owen,  the  author 
of  the  paper,  maintains  that  “ the  mini- 
mum grade  should  never  be  less  than 
6 in.  in  100  ft.,  less  than  that  debarring 
proper  flow  of  water;  the  maximum  grade 
tor  ordinary  country  and  general  travel  should 
be  easy  for  an  ordinary  trotting  gait,  and  he 
argues  that  steep  grades  are  neither 
economical  nor  good  construction.”  “ Good 
enough  ” roads  require  “good  enough  ” re- 
pairs and  probably  will  not  get  them.  His 
experience  leads  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  educate  a community  to 
the  necessities  of  repairs,  than  it  is  to  the 
necessities  of  construction.  The  availability 
of  granite  depends  upon  the  amount  of  mica 
it  contains ; the  more  mica  there  is  in  it,  the 
less  are  its  wearing  qualities,  and  gneiss 
should  be  debarred  entirely.  The  size  most 
serviceable  and  giving  the  smoothest  road- 
way is  stated  to  beat  i±  to  if  in.  Large 
stone  involves  a rougher  road.  Small  stone, 
quicker  renewals.  One  great  objection  to 
Macadam  is,  however,  the  enormous  amount 
of  dust  in  dry  weather. 


WE  have  received  a circular  from  the 
“ Wolston’s  Torbay  Paint  Company” 
calling  attention  to  the  qualities  claimed  for 
their  paint,  which,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  has  long  had  a high  reputation.  In  place 
however,  of  passing  over  the  circular  with 
a mere  formal  paragraph,  we  have  thought 
it  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  matter  a 
little  more  fully,  and  make  a chemical  ex- 
amination of  some  specimens  forwarded  at 
our  request  for  that  purpose.  The  specimens 
examined  were  No.  1 “Torbay  Brown,” 
No.  27  “ Purple  Brown,”  and  a terra-cotta 
colour.  These  have  been  subjected  to 
careful  chemical  and  physical  examination 
with  the  result  that  they  are  found  to  be 
paints  of  high  quality,  drying  readily,  and 
possessing  a good  degree  both  of  opacity 
and  covering  power.  In  their  power  of 
resisting  the  action  of  heat,  steam,  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  oxidising  agents, 
they  were  markedly  superior  to  paints  of 
corresponding  colours  prepared  in  the  usual 
way.  The  claims  made  by  the  manufacturers 
that  the  paints  effectually  protect  iron  from 
corrosion,  stand  well  on  galvanised  iron 
or  cement,  and  are  unaffected  by  intense 
heat,  have  been  proved  by  direct  trial  and 
experiment  to  be  well  grounded.  The 
paints  also  being  prepared  from  -natural  iron 
oxide,  are  non-poisonous  and  free  con- 
sequently from  any  liability  to  produce 
“painter's  colic  ” or  other  ill  effects  which  so 
often  follow  the  handling  and  employment 
of  ordinary  lead  paints.  These  paints, 
already  well  known  and  largely  used,  deserve 
still  more  extended  application  where  high 
class  and  durable  compositions  are  required. 


NOW  that  Sanger’s,  formerly  Astley’s 
Amphitheatre,  is  to  be  demolished,  a 
few  words  as  to  its  former  history  may  be  of 
interest.  Philip  Astley,  born  in  1742,  began 
life  as  a cabinet-maker.  Subsequently,  en- 
listing in  the  ist,  since  the  15th,  Dragoons, 
named  after  General  Eliott  (afterwards  Lord 
Heathfield),  he  served  for  seven  years  with 
great  distinction,  and  on  quitting  the  regi- 
ment was  presented  with  a charger  by 
Eliott.  With  this  horse  and  another  he  gave 
exhibitions  at  Glover’s  Halfpenny  Hatch,  by 
St.  John’s  Church,  in  the  Waterloo-road, 
and  worked,  betimes,  at  his  original  trade. 
He  then  took  part  of  a large  timber-yard,  by 
Stangate,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  (the  present  site),  and  also  gave 
evening  entertainments  at  22,  Piccadilly. 
W.  Capons  two  water-colour  drawings 
(1777)  of  the  open  air  circus,  “Astley’s 
Riding  School,”  belonged  to  the  Stowe  collec- 
tion ; they  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Having  become  mortgagee  of  the  entire 
ground  (1780)  he  covered  it  over,  using  the 
materials  of  the  hustings  that  had  been  built 
in  front  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  for  a 
famous  Westminster  election,  and  re-opened 
it  by  name  of  the  “Amphitheatre  Riding 
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School.”  That  structure,  enlarged  four  years 
later  as  the  "Royal  Grove,”  was  burnt, 
together  with  nineteen  houses,  in  August, 
1794  ; rebuilt  as  the  " Royal  Amphitheatre,” 
the  house  was  again  consumed  in  a more 
extensive  fire  on  September  2,  1803.  At  this 
time  Astley  found  a rival  in  C.  Hughes  and 
C.  Dibdin’s  " Royal  Circus,”  afterwards 
opened  by  T.  Dibdin  (1816)  as  the  Surrey 
Theatre.  He  had  great  enterprise,  building, 
it  is  said,  nineteen  houses  of  entertainment 
— including  those  in  Paris  and  Dublin,  with 
the  Olympic  Pavilion,  which  he  sold  to 
Elliston — and,  as  we  gather,  was  his  own 
architect.  Astley  died  in  Paris  on  October 
20,  1814,  and  was  buried  in  Pere  la 
Chaise  Cemetery.  At  his  son’s  death  in 
1821  the  circus  passed  to  W.  Davis,  to  whose 
time  the  charger  survived,  and  then,  in  1824, 
to  Andrew  Ducrovv,  who  died  in  1842.  On 
June  8,  1841,  the  house,  which  contained  a 
large  amount  of  ship  timber,  was  burnt,  and 
rebuilt  with  a capacity  for  2,500  persons,  for 
W.  Batty,  lessee,  by  Haward  & Nixon,  lrom 
the  designs  of  Usher,  the  ring-clown  ; teste 
Brayley's  "Surrey.”  To  Batty  succeeded 
W.  Cooke ; D.  Boucicault  converted  the 
house  into  the  "Theatre  Royal,  West- 
minster.” The  lease  next  passed  to  E.  T. 
.Smith,  and  in  1873  was  acquired  by  Mr. 
George  Sanger.  In  Britton  and  Pugin’s 
"Public  Buildings  of  London,”  vol.  i.  (1825), 
is  a view  of  the  then  interior,  drawn  by  H. 
Ansted  : the  Crace  collection  contains  some 
views  of  various  dates,  comprising  the  two 
by  Capon ; D.  Havell’s  of  the  building  of 
1792  (from  Brayley’s  " Theatres  of  London,” 
1826,  4to.)  ; Miller’s  of  the  building  after  the 
fire  in  1841  ; Shepherd’s  of  the  east  front,  as 
built,  circa  1846,  in  what  is  now  Lambeth 
Palace-road ; others  will  be  found  in  the 
" Crowle  ” Pennant. 


BUILDERS  and  contractors,  who  are  con- 
stantly having  to  send  large  quantities 
of  goods  by  rail,  are  more  practically  inte- 
rested than  most  classes  in  the  question  of 
railway  charges,  and  they  will  therefore  read 
with  satisfaction  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  con- 
tractors, of  Ealing,  by  one  of  the  large  rail- 
way companies,  and  which  has  been  sent  to 
us  for  publication  : — 

" London  and  South-Western  Railway, 

Waterloo  Station,  March  16,  1893. 
Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  Memorial 
signed  by  yourselves  and  1x5  other  firms  of  London 
builders,  I have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  it  has  now  been  decided  to  re-adopt  the  old 
rates  and  conditions,  viz.,  16  ft.  to  the  ton  for  Port- 
land and  Bath  stone  traffic  in  Class  B,  and  I trust 
this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. — Yours,  See. , 

Chas.  J.  Owens,  Goods  Manager." 
This  is  practically  a confession  that  one 
railway  company  at  least  has  felt  its  new 
position  in  regard  to  charges  to  be  un- 
tenable ; and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
this  example  will  be  followed  by  other 
companies. 

i— ♦— 1 

HACKNEY  COMPETITION  FOR  TUBLIC 
BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. 

This  competition  has  recently  been  decided  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses for  the  parish  of  St.  John,  at  Plackney. 
It  was  limited  to  seven  architects,  who  were 
specially  invited,  and  of  these  the  names  of  those 
who  were  successful  alone  have  reached  us.  The 
first  premium  of  ^50  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Harner  & Pinches,  for  designs  under  motto 
“Compact;”  the  second  was  allotted  to  Mr. 
F.  J.  Smith,  whose  motto  was  “ Otter ; ” whilst 
Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross  received  the  third 
premium  of  £ 20 , their  design  bearing  the  motto 
“ Practical.” 

The  printed  conditions  issued  to  competitors 
are  reticent  as  to  who  was  to  make  the  award, 
but  we  are  informed  that  the  Commissioners  were 
confident  of  their  powers  of  selecting  the  best 
design,  as  they  had  visited  nearly  all  the  public 
baths  and  washhouses  in  the  metropolis,  and  that 
though  Mr.  Thornton  Green,  surveyor,  of  the 
Poultry,  advLod  in  the  matter,  the  award  must 
only  be  attributed  to  the  Commissioners.  It 
is  a matter  of  some  surprise,  therefore,  to  us 


that  we  are  able  to  endorse  the  award.  It  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  a design  which  has  distinct 
practical  advantages  over  the  others  exhibited. 

The  site  is  an  extensive  one,  on  land  at  the 
back  of  buildings  facing  Lower  Clapton-road  and 
Clapton-square.  There  is  one  narrow  frontage 
adjoining  the  Portland  Arms  in  the  Lower 
Clapton-road,  and  two  of  about  25  ft.  width  in 
Clapton-square,  but  one  of  these  frontages  in 
Clapton-square,  with  the  north  portion  of  the  site, 
was  reserved  in  the  conditions  for  future  ex- 
tensions. The  accommodation  asked  for  in  the 
particulars  was  extensive  in  character,  and 
included  a first-class  swimming-bath,  with  water 
area  of  120  ft.  by  40  ft.,  a second-class  swimming- 
bath  of  90  ft.  by  35  ft.  water  area,  and  a ladies’ 
swimming  - bath  of  80  ft.  by  30  ft.  water 
area.  The  private  baths  were  to  include 
fifteen  men’s  and  six  women’s  first  - class 
baths,  and  forty  men’s  and  twenty  women’s 
second-class  baths,  with  the  necessary  establish- 
ment laundry,  boiler-house,  engine-room,  and 
engineers’  workshop.  The  front  block  was  re- 
quired to  face  Clapton-road,  and  here  provision 
was  to  be  made  for  the  main  entrance,  board- 
room,  clerk’s  office,  and  a residence  of  eight 
rooms  for  the  superintendent’s  use.  The  only 
remaining  point  in  the  conditions  that  needs  to  be 
referred  to  is  the  provision  of  a temporary  floor 
for  the  largest  swimming-bath,  with  two  artistes’ 
rooms,  so  that  in  winter  a hall  for  entertainments 
would  be  available. 

Brief  reference  only  can  be  made  to  the  designs, 
which  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Hackney  Town 
Hall  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  last 
week. 

The  motto  of  Messrs.  Harner  & Tinches, 
“ Compact,”  represents  one  of  its  distinguishing 
features,  for  this  design  is  superior  to  the  others 
exhibited  in  its  general  compactness,  the  absence 
of  long  and  tortuous  corridors  which  make 
administration  difficult  and  expensive,  and  the 
provision  of  one  ticket-office  for  the  entrance  to 
all  departments.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
site  to  the  north  has  also  been  left  for  future 
extensions.  The  ladies’  swimming-bath  has  been 
arranged  with  its  axis  pointing  towards  Clapton- 
square.  The  two  remaining  swimming-baths, 
men’s  first  and  second-class  baths,  are  at  right- 
angles  to  the  first,  with  their  axis  pointing  towards 
the  Clapton-road  entrance.  They  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  between  are  placed  the  men’s 
second-class  private  baths.  The  men’s  first-class 
baths  are  placed  in  the  south  - east  corner, 
whilst  artistes’  rooms  are  placed  on  the  east 
boundary,  adjacent  to  the  large  swimming- 
bath.  The  establishment  laundry  is  placed  on 
the  Clapton-square  frontage,  adjacent  to  the 
ladies’  swimming  bath,  and  at  this’point  a con- 
venient entrance  for  stores  of  all  kinds  is  arranged. 
The  entrance  is  planned  in  a convenient  way, 
with  a central  ticket-office  and  men’s  and  women’s 
corridors  on  either  side.  Behind  the  office  are 
found  superintendent’s  office,  cloak-rooms,  re- 
freshment-room, all  easily  accessible  from  either 
corridor.  The  entrance  block  on  the  first-floor 
has  clerk’s  office,  waiting-room,  and  board-room, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  is  arranged 
as  a commodious  dwelling  for  the  superintendent. 
It  is  proposed  to  light  the  baths  by  electricity, 
generated  upon  the  premises.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  35,000/. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Smith’s  designs,  which  have  reoeived 
the  second  premium,  under  motto  “Otter,”  show 
the  women’s  swimming-bath  and  men’s  first-class 
swimming-baths,  with  their  axes  to  the  Clapton- 
road,  but  the  placing  of  the  second-class  bath  at 
the  end  of  the  former  creates  an  inconvenient 
length  of  corridor.  The  elevations  are  kept  very 
plain  in  detail,  and  their  proportions  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross,  who  gained  the 
third  premium,  with  designs  under  motto  “Prac- 
tical,” submit  the  best  elevations  in  the  exhibi 
tion  ; they  are  in  good  taste  and  proportion,  and 
show  pleasant  variety  of  line.  The  plan  has  one 
or  two  weak  points,  one  of  which  is  the  length  of 
corridor. 

The  plans  submitted  under  motto  “Relsah” 
are  devoid  of  character  and  poor  as  to  elevations. 
The  long  lengths  of  tortuous  corridors  would 
make  administration  arduous.  The  author  of 
this  design  appears  to  have  adopted  as  his  motto 
the  name  of  one  of  the  commissioners  spelt 
backwards. 

The  author  of  the  design  under  motto  “ Ariston 
men  hudor  ” has  made  a feature  of  a bath  arcade  at 
the  Lower  Clapton-road  entrance,  with  shops  on 
either  side  throwing  the  bath  entrance  well  back. 
The  author  of  plans  under  motto  “ Plan  ” has 
aimed  at  simplicity,  and  his  plan  has  several  good 
points  on  this  score.  The  position  of  the  laundry 


on  the  east  side  in  a somewhat  inaccessible'! 
position  is  against  it,  as  well  as  the  tameness  of  the 
elevations.  This  competition  is  almost  unique  ini 
the  smallness  of  the  frontages  and  the  consequent: 
lack  of  opportunity  for  the  display  of  design  ini 
elevations.  The  award  appears  to  us  to  have\ 
been  made  to  the  most  deserving  set  of  designs.  • 

1 -t 

COMPETITIONS. 

Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell.i 
— This  important  competition,  after  some  delay,  ;| 
has  been  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  E.  W.\ 
Mountford.  The  three  other  competitors  werei 
placed  in  the  following  order : Mr.  Rowland! 
Plumbe;  Mr.  Campbell  Jones  ; and  Messrs.  Roger 
Smith  & Son.  Mr.  Charles  Barry  acted  as:1 
assessor. 

St.  Lawrence’s,  Ampleforth. — Mr.  Bernardr 
Smith,  of  London,  has  been  selected  as  architect 
for  the  new  monastery,  church,  and  additional: 
collegiate  buildings  which  the  Prior  and  Council 
of  St.  Lawrence’s,  Ampleforth,  contemplate! 
building.  There  has  been  a competition,  limited: 
to  old  boys  and  architects  who  have  done  workt 
for  the  priests  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  mission.! 
The  new  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out  arei 
on  a very  extensive  scale,  but  we  reserve  furthen 
remarks  on  the  scheme  until  we  publish  thei 
drawings,  which  we  shall  be  able  to  do  shortly.  * 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.' 
— A meeting  of  this  Association  was  heldl 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  Iiale.i 
being  in  the  chair.  A report  was  presented  by 
the  Council  on  the  Building  By-laws  of  the  Cityi 
and  their  administration,  and  the  secretary  wass 
instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Public  Worlask 
Committee  with  a view  to  obtaining  somet 
modifications  therein,  and  in  the  methods  of< 
administering  them,  which  it  is  thought  would! 
lead  to  much  improvement  in  working.  Mr.  1 
Herbert  R.  Lloyd  brought  under  the  notice  of  thei 
meeting  the  clause  in  the  conditions  of  competi-: 
tion  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  new  Municipal 
Technical  School,  referring  to  the  award  of 
premiums,  and  reserving  to  the  Committee  thei 
right  to  employ  an  architect  other  than  one  of 
the  competitors  to  carry  out  the  works,  and  thei 
secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  1 
committee,  pointing  out  that  the  clause  is 
derogatory  to  the  profession  and  likely  to  prevefltr 
some  of  the  invited  architects  from  competing,  y 
Mr.  J.  Ward  read  a paper  on  “The  Open  Fire-i 
place,  Past  and  Present,”  in  which,  having  dealt 
at  length  with  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  fire-place,  from  the  early  open  hearth  to  thei 
modern  form  of  grate,  lie  claimed  that  for 
hygienic,  aesthetic,  and  social  reasons  alike  the  1 
open  fireplace  is  the  best  method  of  artificial  heat-  .l 
ing,  and  that  the  best  form  of  grate  is  that  which' 
gives  out  the  greatest  amount  of  radiated  heat  with 
the  least  consumption  of  fuel.  Having  dealt  in  detail  1 
with  various  forms  of  grate  in  use  at  the  present: 
time,  he  quoted  the  laws  laid  down  a century  ago; 
by  Count  Rumford,  and  more  recently  advocated 
with  much  vigour  by  Mr.  I'ridgin  Teale,  andi 
advocated  from  the  data  thus  obtained  and  fromi 
the  results  of  experiments  which  he  had  himself' 
carried  out,  that  the  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  1 
construction  of  the  modern  grate,  are  a minimum  1 
of  metal  work,  the  least  possible  interruption  by  > 
bars  of  the  direct  radiation  of  the  heat,  and  the  1 
use  of  fire  brick  back  and  sides  so  arranged  as  to . 
throw  the  heat  as  widely  forward  into  the  room  1 
as  possible.  The  author  concluded  his  paper  by  an 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  various  advantages  : 
possessed  by  the  open  fire-place  over  all  its  rivals.  \ 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a large  number  of 
designs  and  diagrams,  and  by  examples  of  grates,  s 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — A . 
special  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  1 
Library,  Cable-street,  Liverpool,  on  Monday  1 
last,  Mr.  A.  Harrison  occupying  the  chair,  when 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Angel,  entitled, 
“A  few  notes  on  hot-water  supply.”  Thei 
lecturer’s  remarks  were  illustrated  by  diagrams.  ”, 


The  English  Iron  Trade. — Business  in  crude  1 
iron  is  again  quieter,  the  temporaryspurt  havingfallen  ■ 
away,  and  in  Cleveland,  prices  have  reverted  to  their 
old  level.  Finished  iron  contirues  to  be  dealt  with 
only  in  hand-to-mouth  quantities  ; but  tinplates  : 
display  a little  more  activity.  The  steel  trade  I 
remains  depressed.  Shipbuilders  are  very  dull; 
but  in  a few  districts  engineers  report  a slight 
ncrease  in  work.  The  coal  trade  is  quiet.— Iron. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA  WOODS,  KARRI  AND 
JARRAH,  FOR  WOOD  PAVING.* 

The  expenditure  on  the  paving  of  streets  is  so 
considerable,  that  any  information  which  can  be 
be  laid  before  this  Association  in  reference  to 
materials  that  can  be  economically  used  for  such 
work,  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed. 

The  Vestry  of  this  parish  has  alone  spent 
^36,542  2s.  6d.  on  74,370  square  yards  of  wood 
paving  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  further 
large  sums  will  have  to  be  spent  shortly  for  new 
works  and  repaving. 

The  present  practice  is  to  use  creosoted  deal 
blocks,  costing  about  12s.  a yard,  including  6 in. 
of  Portland  cement  concrete  underneath,  these 
blocks  being,  on  account  of  their  greater  dura- 
bility, cheaper  and  more  sanitary  than  plain  deal 
blocks. 

In  June,  1SS9,  a trial  strip  of  Jarrah  was  laid  in 
Lillie-road,  6 ft.  6 in.  wide.  This  strip  is  now, 
after  three  and  a-half  years’  wear,  t in.  , I in., 
and  1 in.  above  the  plain  deal  blocks  adjoining, 
although  lour  of  the  Jarrah  blocks  show  signs  of 
wear  or  decay  to  the  extent  of  -g-  in.,  £ in.,  and 
| in.  ; also  in  February,  1892,  about  542  square 
yards  of  Jarrah  wood  were  laid  in  Jerdan-place, 
at  the  cost  of  19s.  per  square  yard. 


cisely  9 in.  long  or  3 in.  wide,  although  1,000  of 
them  would  cover  a larger  area  than  1,000 
exactly  the  size  specified.  The  slight  variation 
is  due  to  imperfect  sawing  arrangements  in 
Australia. 

At  higher  prices  they  can  both  be  delivered  the 
precise  sizes  required. 

The  woods  belong  to  the  same  class  of  tree, 
and  appear  from  the  plan  of  the  forests  which 
have  been  shown  to  me  to  grow  side  by  side. 
Their  appearance  is  very  similar,  and  their  simi- 
larity would  also  probably  extend  to  their  dura- 
bility, and  to  the  special  immunity  from  decay 
which  has  been  claimed  on  their  behalf.  As  far 
as  the  experiments  hereafter  referred  to  have 
extended,  one  great  difference  appears  to  be  that 
Karri  sinks  in  water  and  Jarra  floats,  showing 
Karri  to  be  denser. 

Great  virtue  is  claimed  for  Eucalyptus  oil, — pre- 
pared from  a tree  of  the  same  class  ( Eucalyptus 
Globulus ) — as  an  antiseptic,  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  the  lasting  properties  of  these 
woods  may  be  to  some  extent  due  to  the  presence 
of  this  oil. 

The  following  information  is  placed  in  a tabular 
form  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  figures  are 
obtained  from  “Timber  and  Timber  Trees,” 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Laslett,  Timber  Inspector 
to  the  Admiralty  : — 


Table  I. — Averages. 


After  being  kept  in 
office  several  weeks 
near  fire  shewed. 

Contents  of  blocks 
dry. 

Weight  dry. 

Weight  in  lbs.  per 
cube  foot. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Increase  in  weight 
per  cube  foot  after 

72  hours  immersion. 

Increase  in  bulk  of 
specimens  after 
immersion. 

Proportionate 
increase  in  bulk 
from.expansion 
after  immersion. 

Carri  blocks 

9 in.  x 4 in.  x 3 in.  ... 

Numerous  small 
cracks. 

c.  in. 
418 -6 

lbs.  0ZS. 
IS  4 

62 '91 1 

I’OO 77 

lbs.  OZS. 
2 13 

97 

■0231 

Carri  block 

9 in.  x 5 in.  x 3 in.  ... 

65.0 

I ‘0412 

arrah  blocks 

9 in.  x 4 in.  x 3 in.  ... 

Some  fine 
cracks. 

434 

13  13 

Si '96 

•832 

4 12 

16 -o 

■0368 

arrah  block 

9 in.  x 5 in.  x 3 in.  ... 

56  'O 

•897 

Deal  blocks 

9 in.  x 4 in.  x 3 in.  ... 

Large  openings 
extending  across 
blocks,  and 
blocks  warped. 

432 

8 4 

33 

■52 

5 12 

10  ’ 

•023 

Deal  creosoted  blocks 

9 in.  x 4 in.  x 3 in.  ... 

A few  slight 
cracks. 

440 

11  4 

45 

•72 

4 

25‘ 

■056 

creosoted  blocks.  No  doubt  these  blocks  lost  a 
great  deal  of  creosote  during  the  weeks  they 
remained  in  a warm  room,  and  perhaps  the  pres- 
sure they  had  been  subjected  to  in  the  cylinder 
during  the  creosoting  process  in  some  way 
accounts  for  their  greater  expansion. 

Considerable  feeling  appears  to  exist  in  Aus- 
tralia as  to  the  relative  capabilities  of  the  two 
woods,  Karri  and  Jarrah,  and  a Commission  on 
the  subject  was  appointed  in  1887,  which  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

“1.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  usefulness  and  durability 
of  both  timbers  depends  very  much  upon  the  locality  where 
grown,  and  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  felled. 
The  Commission  consider  that  from  November  to  May  or 
June,  or  when  the  sap  is  down,  is  the  best  time  to 
undertake  this  work ; this  applies  equally  to  Jarrah  or 
Karri. 

2.  From  the  lengthened  tests  and  life  in  works  to  which 
Jarrah  has  been  subjected,  it  appears  to  be  a timber  suit- 
able for  piles  in  marine  structures.  Karri  piles,  as  com- 
pared with  Jarrah,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having 
passed  the  experimental  stage  ; and  the  Commission  would 
suggest  that  a series  of  experiments  be  commenced  and 
continued  year  by  year  with  both  timbers  under  exactly 
similar  conditions,  careful  inspection  being  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  true  records  kept. 

3.  From  the  evidence  appended,  it  appears  that  the 
advantages  of  Karri  over  Jarrah  are  : — That  piles  can  be 
obtained  of  greater  lengths,  straighter,  they  drive  better, 
and  resist  a heavier  strain.  For  the  superstructure  of 
bridges,  jetties,  &c.,  or  where  severe  strains  or  crushing 
weight  has  to  be  considered,  Karri,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  strength  (see  appended  Tables)  should  be  preferred 
and  used  before  Jarrah. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission that  there  is  much  to.  choose  between  the  two 
timbers  as  far  as  their  ant-resisting  properties  are  con- 
cerned. 

5.  From  the  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  the 
appended  Tables  of  Tests,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Karri  is 
most  suitable  for  works  of  construction,  railways,  and  public 
works  generally ; but  as  regards  the  timber  resisting  the 
action  of  salt  water  and  sea  worms  in  marine  works  it  has 
yet  to  be  proved. 

6.  It  appears,  from  structures  that  have  been  examined, 
and  from  the  evidence  taken,  that,  as  a general  rule,  round 
piles  should  be  used  in  preference  to  square,  and  they 
should  be  charred  and  tarred  before  being  driven. 

(Signed) 

Clayton  T.  Mason,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Chairman , 

William  Rogers,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Fred  Stafford,  M.Inst.C.E. 

H.  Ernest  Parry,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 

James  Gardiner,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

Joseph  Harris,  J.P.,  Inspector  of  Forests." 

Test  of  Karri  and  Jarrah  as  Wood  Paving. 

In  July,  1S88,  strips  of  Karri  and  Jarrah  were  laid 
side  by  side  in  the  Iving’s-road,  in  front  of  Messrs. 
Ransome’s  premises.  These  blocks  were  all 
exactly  5 in.  deep,  and  Messrs.  Ransome  have 
kindly  shown  me  samples  which  have  been 
retained  by  them.  The  Karri  blocks  were  2§  in. 
wide,  and  the  Jarrah  2£  in.  These  blocks  have 
been  down  now  four  years  and  a half  without 
being  disturbed,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Iliggens,  the 
Surveyor  of  Chelsea,  writes  me  that  the  Karri 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  Jarrah,  and 
the  Jarrah  is  about  three-quarters  above  the 
yellow  deal. 

On  December  14,  1892,  the  importers  of  Karri 
wrote  this  Vestry,  saying  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  guarantee  that  4 in.  Karri  blocks  shall 
last  twice  as  long  as  the  deal  blocks  (laid  in  July, 
1SS5,  in  the  Fulham-road),  which  are  not  yet 
taken  up,  though  in  a very  bad  condition.  Judg- 


years. 

The  importers  also  claim  that  a 3 \ in.  wood 
ock  is  equal  to  a 4 in.  Jarrah. 

In  a report  to  my  Vestry,  dated  January  II, 
1892,  the  following  table,  showing  the  relative 


.be  delivered  at  our  wharf,  close  to  Putney  Bridge, 
jin  blocks  9 in.  by  3 in.  by  4 in.  deep,  at  a cost  of 
1185s.  per  r,ooo.  This  wood  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  in  this  country  until  the  end  of 
11892,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  it  has  already 
been  laid  under  the  name  of  Jarrah. 

Jarrah  wood  [Eucalyptus  marginal  a)  also 
growing  as  above,  can  be  delivered  at  our  wharf, 
n blocks  9 in.  by  3 in.  by  4 in.  deep,  at  a cost  of 
207s.  6d.  per  1,000. 

This  wood  has  already  been  considerably  used 
For  wood-paving  for  some  years  in  London. 

The  blocks  of  both  these  woods  at  the  prices 
juoted  are  guaranteed  4 in.  deep,  but  not  pre- 


, A Paper  by  M.  James  P.  Norrington,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
-.E.,  Surveyor  tothe  Vestry  of  Fulham,  read  at  the  recent 
VIetropolitan  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
vlunicipal  and  County  Engineers. 


Table  III.— Cost  of  Repaving  Fulham-road,  Concrete  Already  In. 


Description  of  Wood. 

Yards. 

Yard. 

Total 

Cost. 

Probable 

duration. 

Average  Annual  cost 
of  repayment  of  loan 
at  3J  p.c.  spread  over 
period  of  duration  of 

Karri  Wood,  9 in.  X3  in.  X4  in.  deep  D 

Jarrah. 9 in.  x 3 in.  x 4 in.  deep  J- 

Deal  Creosoted,  9 in.  x 3 in.  x 5 in J 

f 

12,500  ■{ 
t 

S.  d. 

10  6 

11  6 

7 6 

£ 

6,562 

7.187 

4,687 

16 

14 

8 

£ s.  d. 

534  12  0 

649  5 0 

680  0 8 

The  results  show  Karri  to  sink  in  water,  Jarrah 
to  float,  and  that  Jarrah  absorbs  more  water  and 
swells  more  freely  than  Karri.  The  author  calls 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  the 


Conclusions. 

1.  Karri  is  cheaper  than  Jarrah. 

2.  Table  I.  shows  Karri  to  be  generally 
superior  to  Jarrah,  and  the  equal  or  superior  of 
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all  the  other  woods  given  in  the  table.  The  fact 
that  Lloyd’s  already  class  both  woods  as  nearly 
equal  to  teak  is  a strong  certificate  in  their 
favour. 

3.  Both  woods  belong  to  the  same  class,  and 
probably  possess  a natural  oil  in  some  degree 
equivalent  in  its  action  to  the  creosote  forced  into 
the  deal  blocks. 

4.  The  King’s-road  experiment  shows  Karri  to 
be  more  durable  as  a paving  material  than 
Jarrah. 

5.  Table  II.  shows  Karri  and  Jarrah  to  be 
both  cheaper  in  the  end  than  creosotcd  deal,  and 
Karri  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 

6.  A hard  wood  road  is  superior  to  a soft  wood 
road  for  sanitary  reasons,  as  it  throws  off  the  wet 
better,  and  is  dryer  and  cleaner. 

7.  If  the  harder  woods  are  used,  the  distur- 
bance of  traffic,  See.,  caused  by  repeated  relaying 
and  repairs  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  London  County  Council  have  already 
offered  to  lend  money  for  Jarrah  wood  paving  for 
seven  years  to  the  St.  George’s  Vestry  instead  of 
five  years,  which  is  the  usual  term  for  which  loans 
are  granted  for  wood  paving  works.  If  the 
London  Surveyors  would  combine,  no  doubt  the 
Council  could  be  induced  to  lend  money  for 
paving  with  these  hard  woods  for  terms  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  which,  at  present  prices,  would 
make  the  annual  cost  of  hard  wood  paving  much 
lighter  than  deal. 

One  objection  raised  to  the  hard  wood  road- 
ways is  that  they  are  more  slippery  than  deal.  It 
is  admitted  that  they  are  cleaner,  and  as  slipperi- 
ness is  generally  the  result  of  dirt,  proper 
scavenging  should  obviate  the  complaint. 

A further  objection  is  that  the  hard  woods 
wear,  as  Mr.  C.  Mason,  the  Surveyor  of  the 
St.  Martin's  Vestry,  describes  it  in  a letter  to  me, 
like  “ ripples  on  a sea  shore.” 

In  order  to  overcome  this  tendency,  the  wood 
paving  in  Jerdan-place  is  laid  quite  close-jointed, 
and  I suggest  that  this  tendency  can  be  further 
overcome  by  laying  the  lines  of  wood  diagonally 
across  the  road. 

In  conclusion,  I suggest  that  when  Surveyors 
arc  desirous  of  obtaining  blocks  for  wood  paving, 
they  should  obtain  alternative  prices  for  Karri 
and  Jarrah.  This  course  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  competition  for  the 
supply  of  these  woods. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES’  EXHIBITION. 

The  Building  Trades’  Exhibition,  which  was 
opened  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  last 
week,  though  very  far  from  being  anything  like 
an  adequate  representation  of  building  trade  in- 
dustries, nevertheless  contains  a few  things  worth 
notice. 

Fireproof  floor  construction  is  represented  by 
two  prominent  exhibits,  viz.,  those  of  Picking’s 
Interlocking  Fireproof  Construction  Company,  and 
Messrs.  I . V il  lis  & Astley.  Of  the  former,  we  gave 
a detailed  description  in  the  Builder  for  Novem- 
ber 19  last,  p.  399,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  the  details  here.  In  both  this  system 
of  construction  and  in  that  of  Messrs.  Mark 
Fawcett  & Co.  (now  so  largely  used)  the  fire- 
clay “lintels”  are  tubular.  Messrs.  Willis  & 
Astley  s system,  which  we  had  not  previously 
seen,  consists  in  making  the  fireclay  lintels  in 
the  form  of  diminutive  girders  with  a wide- 
bottom  flange  and  a central  web,  having  its  top 
surface  in  the  form  of  a segmental  curve,  so  that 
the  web  is  deepest  in  the  centre  and  diminishes 
towards  the  ends.  There  is  no  upper  flange,  and 
the  webs  are  pierced  with  three  2 in.  holes  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  through  currents  of  air, 
thus  enabling  the  floor  to  aid  in  the  ventilation  of 
the  room  below  it.  Thin  sheets  of  iron  plate  are 
laid  over  the  curved  tops  of  the  lintel-webs 
(which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  iron  joists),  and 
these  sheets  of  iron  serve  as  a permanent  centreing 
for  arched  concrete  filling-in.  One  point  of  these 
lintels  is  that  main  girders  and  trimmer-joists  can 
be  protected  by  the  overlapping  bottom  flanges  of 
the  lintels,  which  are,  of  course,  grooved  on  the 
underside  to  afford  a key  for  plastering. 

Messrs.  H.  Cunnah,  Wright,  & Co.  show  their 
patent  corrugated  iron  laths  and  sheets  for  use  in 
combination  with  concrete,  plaster,  and  other 
materials.  The  laths  have  a double  key  for  hold- 
ing the  plastic  material,  and  the  sheets  have  their 
corrugations  made,  not  in  the  usual  wavy  or  un- 
dulating forms,  but  in  a series  of  grooves  of  dove- 
tail section.  The  appliances  are  likely  to  be 
found  very  useful  for  partition  walls  and  for  a 
variety  of  other  purposes. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  non  - representative 
character  of  the  exhibition  that  not  a single 


English  building  stone,  and  only  one  or  two  of  our 
decorative  stones,  are  comprised  amongst  the  ex- 
hibits. There  are,  however,  some  excellent  foreign 
marbles  and  polished  granites  on  view,  many  of 
which  have  only  recently  been  placed  on  the 
English  market.  We  noticed  a good  show  of 
Norwegian  marbles  from  the  quarries  of  Mr. 
Chr.  Anker,  of  Fredrikshald,  which  were  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  a year  ago.  As 
is  usual  with  marbles,  they  bear  foreign,  usually 
French  or  Italian,  names — thus  the  antique 
rubani  is  a grey  and  white  stone ; jautie  rose 
royal,  pink  and  yellow  with  white  spots  ; vert 
Canrobert,  dark  green ; gloire,  dark  pink  with 
white  spots  ; vert  rose1,  green  streaks  with 
red  on  white  patches ; blanc  veine,  white 
with  occasional  dark  grey  streaks ; blanc  clair 
light  grey ; citron,  yellow  ; antique  mouchete , 
white  background  with  very  dark,  interrupted 
lineations ; bleu  tigri,  white  with  minute  grey 
specks ; b riche , pink  with  variously  coloured  and 
grey  patches.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of 
this  exhibit  was  the  white  Norwegian  statuary, 
which,  judging  from  the  samples  shown,  is  a very 
pure  white,  devoid  of  streaks  or  grey  patches. 
This  material  presents  considerable  analogy  with 
certain  kinds  of  Carrara  statuary,  and  is  a welcome 
addition  to  the  market.  Messrs.  Garstin  had  a 
good  exhibit,  comprising  a large  number  of 
marbles  and  polished  granites,  mostly  from  the 
Continent.  The  majority  of  these  are  already 
well-known  and  need  not  be  referred  to,  but  we 
observed  two  remarkable  and  comparatively  new 
stones  termed  “granites”  which  have  come  from 
Norway.  One  is  a dark  green  stone  with 
small  black  patches  ; mineralogically  it  consists 
of  labradorite  felspar  in  large  crystals  the 
cleavage  planes  of  which  reflect  the  light, 
producing  a pearly  lustre  ; a considerable  quantity 
of  magnetite  is  present.  The  other  stone  is 
similar  to  the  last,  except  that  it  is  lighter  in  tint, 
and  contains  less  magnetite,  As  decorative 
materials,  these  will  doubtless  play  an  important 
rble  in  a certain  class  of  buildings,  for  rarely  have 
we  seen  such  gorgeous  effects  in  natural  stone. 
The  presence  of  so  much  magnetite,  however,  in 
the  dark  variety  is  a drawback,  for  it  indicates 
that  the  stone  is  not  adapted  for  out-door  work, 
as  that  mineral  disintegrates  with  tolerable 
facility  in  the  open  air,  and  produces  unsightly 
brown  stains.  For  indoor  work  it  will  be  exten- 
sively used.  Altogether,  Messrs.  Garstin’s  was 
the  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  decorative 
stones.  Another  stand  was  devoted  to  the 
various  kinds  of  Cipollino  and  other  marbles  from 
Saillon,  near  Saxon,  in  Switzerland,  which 
were  described  a short  time  since  in  our 
columns.*  We  need  only  remark  now  that 
there  was  a polished  monolith  column  of  the 
Cipollino  exhibited,  15  ft.  in  height,  which  is 
destined  to  adorn  the  principal  reception  saloon 
of  the  new  Pump  Room  at  Clifton.  The  circum- 
stance that  this  column  was  shaped  and  polished 
by  hand,  and  not  turned  by  machinery,  is  clearly 
visible  on  its  surface,  which  is  somewhat  irregular 
in  places.  Speaking  generally,  the  specimens  of 
Cipollino  shown  were  badly  polished.  Messrs. 
Braby  exhibited  several  kinds  of  marble,  fitted  up 
as  washstands,  &c.  An  Irish  flagstone  from  the 
quarries  of  Messrs.  John  Hampson  & Co.,  at 
Kilrush,  Co.  Clare,  formed  a novel  feature,  inas- 
much as  it  is  desired  to  induce  London  Vestries  to 
use  it.  The  material  is  a fine-grained,  dark-grey 
sandstone,  with  clearly  marked  laminre ; it  is 
exceedingly  compact  and  rough  in  appearance, 
and  should  wear  well.  For  years  it  has  been 
successfully  used  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other 
cities  in  Ireland,  and  is  said  to  be  15  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  York  flagging. 

Bricks  of  various  makes  and  for  various  pur- 
poses are  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Freeman,  the  con- 
tents of  whose  stand  are  worth  attention  and 
examination  in  detail.  Close  by  there  is  a good 
show  of  wall  and  encaustic  tiles  from  the  Brockley 
Tile  and  Mosaic  works.  Messrs.  E.  & C.  Braby 
have  also  a good  display  of  tiles. 

Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  & Co.  exhibit  a 
method  of  constructing  walls  of  buildings  for 
horticultural  and  other  purposes  with  hollow 
glass  bricks  of  varied  shape  and  colour.  One 
possible  field  for  the  use  of  this  method  of  con- 
struction is  in  the  walls  of  corridors,  where  only 
borrowed  lights  are  available.  We  believe  this 
is  a French  invention. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Robinson  & Co.  exhibit 
specimens  of  their  well-known  plaster  work. 
Parquetry  is  shown  by  Turpin’s  Parquet  Floor 
Company  and  by  Mr.  H.  Bassant.  The  Patent 
Cork  Pavement  Company  show  specimens  of 
their  compressed  cork  pavement.  Mr.  E.  S. 


* See  Builder , vol.  Ixiii.  (1892),  p.  472. 


Hindley  shows  portable  engines ; and  the  Britannia  i; 
Company,  Colchester,  show  their  revolving-table  ! 
band-saw,  for  cutting  handrail  wreaths,  &c.  There  r 
are  several  “safety”  window-sashes,  including  1! 
Ford’s,  the  “ Briiloo,”  and  Hough’s.  The  St.  1! 
Pancras  Iron  Work  Company  exhibit  iron  stair-  1 
cases  and  pavement  lights,  and  Messrs.  Barnards,  .s 
of  Norwich,  a small  but  attractive  stand  of  stoves  1 
and  overmantels.  Messrs.  Walter  Monnery: 
& Co.  have  a good  representative  show  ofi 
builders’  hardware,  including  stoves,  mantels,  and  1 
wall-ties.  A very  simple  device  for  enabling  leadi 
pipe  to  be  bent  without  kinking,  flattening,  or< 
marking  is  shown  by  these  exhibitors.  It  is 
known  as  “Billing’s  patent  device  for  bendingi 
pipe,”  and  consists  of  a spiral  spring  which  is 
inserted  in  the  pipe  before  the  latter  is  bend  it 
Finally  we  may  mention  that  Messrs.  Bedfordr 
Lemere  & Co.  have  a very  good  display  of  finen 
photographs,  including  interiors  and  exteriors  qf> 
several  notable  mansions. 

The  Exhibition  will  close  this  (Saturday)} 
evening,  March  25. 


SCREENS,  TPIEIR  TREATMENT  AND  > 
SYMBOLISM.* 

In  the  treatment  of  these  examples  we  have  thel 
germs  of  splendid  opportunities  of  this  kind  of' 
screen  design.  Constructional  screens  thusi 
designed  have  the  advantage  of  being  permanenti 
effective  and  open,  whilst  still  retaining  all  thel 
symbolism  of  the  screen. 

I have  attempted  this  kind  of  treatment  in  a 
somewhat  varied  form.  First,  at  All  Saints’, s 
West  Dulwich,  which  is  illustrated  on  the  wallsl 
with  all  detail.  I have  carried  my  chancel  arch: 
to  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  i.e.,: 
over  60  ft.  ; have  fiilled  the  upper  portion  withl 
tracery,  supported  on  two  moulded  shafts  ; 1 tiei 
the  whole  together  with  a wrought-iron  tie  screen,! 
with  sliding  slots  to  allow  for  expansion  and  con-r 
traction,  elevating  my  large  cross  of  over  9 ft.  high; 
in  the  centre  compartment.  Whether  this  effect  is 
satisfactory  I must  leave  those  to  judge  who  bests 
know  the  church.  I can  only  say  that  I shalli 
never  regret  having  tried  the  experiment,  for  the!) 
first  time  I believe,  on  so  large  a scale. 

Should  the  members  of  the  Association  like  toi 
visit  the  church  during  one  of  their  Saturday  out-n 
ings,  I shall  be  very  pleased  to  show  them  over,-) 
and  my  friend  the  vicar,  who  is  present  this: 
evening,  would,  I am  sure,  be  equally  pleased  tot 
see  them. 

I have  again  tried  this  effect  in  my  design  for  a 
church  at  Staines  for  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Q.C.,1, 
which  is  just  going  to  be  carried  out.  In  this  theh 
rood  is  constructed  as  an  actual  part  of  theh 
building. 

In  designing  of  stone  screens,  generally  myi 
advice  is — don’t  make  them  too  heavy  and  massive v 
— don’t  make  them  the  means  of  shutting  out  a 
good  view  of  the  sanctuary.  Be  careful  to  havev 
your  detail  refined  without  being  weak,  re-  c 
membering  that  the  screen  is  always  under  close  s 
observation.  A beautiful  lightness  and  richness  i 
can  often  be  imparted  by  cutting  your  panel  i 
tracery  in  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  relief — 
and  even  in  very  shallow  position,  apparent  depth  t 
can  be  increased  by  undercutting  at  the  back  of  1 
your  cusping.  As  regards  colouring,  I will  speaka 
of  that  later  on  under  decoration  generally. 

Wood  screen  work  is,  again,  a large  enough  sub- 1 
ject  to  be  treated  entirely  by  itself.  There  are  so  s 
many  exquisite  examples  thoughout  the  country,  ] 
that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  select  the  best. 

I have  chosen  subjects  for  illustrations  from  1 
various  counties,  but  I must  say  principally  from  1 
my  native  county  Devon. 

The  screens  or  Devon  and  Somerset  stand,  I 
think,  unsurpassed  as  regards  beauty  in  the  wood  1 
carvers’  art,  as  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  screens  r 
stand  unequalled  in  the  richness  of  their  coloured  . 
decorations. 

From  the  selection  before  you  I would  ask  you  i 
to  particularly  notice  the  following  : Harberton,  n 
1st,  for  its  pure  and  fine  detail  ; 2nd,  the  1 
extremely  happy  way  in  which  the  traceried  ; 
ornament  is  carried  round  the  columns,  giving 
continuous  unity  of  effect.  The  screen  is  i 
brilliant  with  golden  colour,  and  saints  adorn  the  1 
lower  panels.  This  screen  has  been  restored  and  1 
restored  well. 

Staverton,  with  its  magnificently  carved  rood-  i 
loft,  is  a simply  beautiful  example  of  modern  ■ 
carved  work. 

Kenn,  with  'its  restored  rood  crucifix  and 
attendant  figures. 


* A paper  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynnc,  F.R.I.B.A., 
read  before  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  toth  inst. 
( concluded from  p.  213). 
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Littleham,  for  the  richness  of  its  lower  panels. 

Plympton  St.  Maurice,  restored  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  D.  Sedding. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  elaborate  rood  and 
parclosc  screens  at  Dartmouth. 

Dunster,  Somerset,  restored  by  the  late  Mr. 
Street  (notice  especially  the  treatment  of  the 
rood-screen)  Newark,  the  loft  at  Sleaford  in 
Lincolnshire. 

! Again,  the  exquisitely  decorated  screen  at  Ran- 
tvorth,  Cawston,  and  several  other  screens  in 
Norfolk  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their 
colouring,  as  is  also  the  beautiful  Suffolk  ex- 
imples  of  Southwold.  Lancaster  parish  church 
bas  some  very  fine  screen  and  canopy  work, 
l-  East  Church,  Kent,  is  a fine  example  of  one  of 
:he  thirty  rood-screens  of  that  county. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Woodleigh,  Devon, 
where  I found  the  remains  of  the  old  rood  in  the 
ioffit  of  the  chancel  arch,  is  an  interesting 
ixample. 

Much  beautiful  screen  work  as  there  is  remain- 
ng  in  our  parish  churches,  still,  vast  indeed  must 
lave  been  the  destruction  of  stone,  wood,  and 
:ven  metal  screens.  Who,  with  any  love  for  our 
ihurch  or  art  has  not  lamented  to  see  the  sad 
esults  of  work  wrought  by  sacrilegious  hands  at 
he  time  of  the  Reformation  ? 

That  violent  commotion  which  o'erthrew 
In  town  and  city  and  sequestered  glen, 

Altar  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof, 

And  old  religious  house — pile  after  pile. 

In  designing  wood  screenwork  be  especially 
areful  not  to  vulgarise  or  get  coarse  detail,  and 
lever  forget  material  with  which  you  are  design- 
ng  is  wood  and  not  stone.  The  detail  of  the  one 
vill  look  weak  and  feeble  if  applied  to  stone,  and 
'ice  versa.  Stone  detail  applied  to  wood  gene- 
ally  looks  both  coarse  and  vulgar. 

: Don’t  think  I am  simply  asserting  a truism,  it 
s really  a fault  that  is  fallen  into  far  too  often, 
nd  I have  seen  several  examples  where  oak 
mlpits  have  been  actually  copied  in  stone  with 
imply  disastrous  effect. 

I think  it  questionable  whether  it  is  wise  to 
.eep  on  designing  screens  with  heavy  rood-lofts, 
Dr  our  churches.  The  lofts  cannot  in  most  places 
|e  used,  and  to  me  it  seems  somewhat  purpose- 
;ss  to  copy  a Mediceval  idea  simply  because  it  is 
ledkeval — by  all  means  have  rich  canopy  work 
nd  other  elaborate  treatment  which  may  suggest 
self,  but  I feel  that  the  heavy  rood-loft  with  its 
alleried  front,  deep  carved  cornice,  and  groining 
nder,  seems  to  unnecessarily  block  up  the  church. 

I.  clergyman  once  remarked  to  me,  that  when 
p entered  a church  of  this  kind,  the  heavy  rood- 

fft  seemed  to  strike  him  like  a bar.  I can  quite 
lderstand  the  feeling. 

There  have  been  a large  number  of  very 
leautitully  designed  screens  in  modern  times. 

illustrate  one  or  two  examples,  one  of  a 
harmingly  simple  treatment  by  Messrs.  Bodley 
: Garner,  at  the  Eton  Mission  Church, 
lackney  Wick,  and  another  at  Saint  Paul’s 
;'hurch,  Morton,  Gainsborough,  by  Messrs. 
Ilicklethwaite  & Somers  Clarke. 

The  spirit,  however,  in  which  the  old  screens 
re  re  designed  should  enter  into  our  modern 
rork.  It  is  summed  up  in  inscription  seen  on  so 
D many  screens — 

| Let  fall  down  thy  nc  and  lift  up  thy  hart 

Behold  thy  maker  on  yond  cross  all  to  torn 
I Remember  his  woundes  that  for  thee  did  smart 
Gothyn  without  syn  and  of  a virgin  borne. 

The  rood  beam  treatment  does  not  seem  to 
ave  been  so  common  in  England  as  elsewhere, 
’here  is  a beautiful  example  of  loft  thrown 
cross  from  wall  to  without  screen  under,  at 
Lvesbury,  Wiltshire,  here  illustrated. 

Some  of  the  modern  rood  beams  have  been 
jnely  treated,  and  I think  in  the  design  for  the 
ew  church  at  Miles  Platting,  Manchester,  by 
Ir.  Leonard  Stokes,  is  very  finely  treated  ; as  is 
Iso  that  in  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
he  Holy  Rood,  Watford,  by  Mr.  Bently,  whose 
kork  is  so  truly  devotional. 

There  are  two  sketches  of  suggestive  treatment 
bcently  publshed  in  the  Builder — first,  of  St. 
Itephen’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  and  the  high 
!ltar  screen  at  Westminster,  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Brewer,  which  are  well  worthy  of  careful  notice. 

! Before  leaving  the  subject  of  wood  screens,  I 
bust  refer  to  the  beautiful  example  of  seventeenth 
entury  screen  at  St.  John  the  Divine,  Leeds 
-a  screen  erected  about  1632.  The  whole  of 
pis  church  is  full  of  beautiful  woodwork  of  that 
ieriod. 

I Now  as  regards  metal  screen  work,  a subject 
gain  teeming  with  interest  and  worthy  of  the 
iosest  study,  of  which  here  I can  only  touch  the 
inge 


Two  of  the  best  known  of  the  many  beautiful 
Gothic  examples  still  existing  are  perhaps,  first, 
the  screen  or  the  tomb  rail  at  St.  George’s, 
Windsor  ; second,  the  ironwork  of  Queen 
Eleanor’s  tomb  at  Westminster  ; and  there  are 
other  numerous  examples  of  grille  work  at  West- 
minster and  elsewhere.  France  has  many  beauti- 
ful examples,  of  which  the  screen  at  Amiens  is 
an  excellent  specimen.  The  grille  at  St.  Martin’s, 
Brunswick,  and  Jesuit’s  Church,  Cologne,  are  but 
small  examples  of  the  quantity  of  beautiful  work 
to  be  found  in  Germany.  In  Spain  we  find 
splendid  examples  at  Seville  and  Toledo.  The 
finest  collection  of  iron-work  for  exhibition  is  per- 
haps that  brought  together  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  where  one  can  study  the  beautiful 
examples  for  many  hours. 

With  regard  to  design  I would  say,  don’t  try  to 
produce  difficult  mouldings  in  metal  work.  Imita- 
tion of  wood  and  stone  treatment  in  metal,  as 
seen  in  some  iron  screens  of  this  century,  is  utterly 
wrong.  For  the  ready  production  and  strength 
good  horizontal  lines  in  the  upper  part  lessen  the 
difficulty  in  making  a screen.  The  insertion  of 
panels  in  considerable  number,  which  can  be 
perforated  or  worked  to  almost  any  design,  give 
great  firmness  to  the  work,  and  are  easily  fitted. 

Nor  in  any  large  work  is  it  desirable  generally  to 
to  use  more  than  one  metal.  Of  course,  in  small 
work,  which  can  be  got  at  easily,  this  remark 
does  not  apply.  Should  variety  of  effect  be  re- 
quired, this  may  best  be  obtained  by  gilding,  that 
is  in  the  case  of  ironwork. 

But  brass  and  ironwork  mixed,  if  not  carefully 
treated  often  seems  to  have  a patchy  effect. 
Brass  when  allowed  to  oxidise  for  a long  time 
becomes  rotten  from  the  zinc  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture. The  brass  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  stands  better  than  the  modern  metal, 
because  it  was  made  in  a better  manner,  that  is, 
without  so  much  zinc  in  it,  in  fact  it  was  more 
like  bronze.  Therefore,  if  thought  advisable  to 
use  more  than  one  metal  I should  advise  bronze 
or  copper.  Bronze  figures  can  be  fairly  cheaply 
introduced  with  very  beautiful  effect,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a great  future 
for  bronze  work  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  more  lasting 
and  often  more  effective. 

There  is  as  good  work  in  these  days  turned 
out  from  the  anvil  as  in  past  times.  Among  other 
modern  work,  I must  especially  name  the  beauti- 
ful screen  from  Mr.  Pearson’s  design  at  St.  John’s, 
Red  Lion-square  ; St.  Michael’s,  Leeds  ; grilles 
at  Truro  ; and  elsewhere  ; also  the  screen  at  St. 
Swithin’s,  Bournemouth,  designed  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man Shaw. 

One  of  the  great  faults  found  in  the  designing 
of  ironwork  seems  to  be  from  the  general  want  of 
knowledge  of  proportion  and  sizes  of  the  iron 
used,  and  the  consequence  is  that  great  heaviness 
and  clumsiness  is  often  the  result.  A good  plan 
is  to  have  a good  number  of  pieces  of  iron,  both 
square  and  circular,  in  your  office  for  reference. 

Treat  your  work  simply,  without  over-orna- 
mentation, always  use  collars  instead  of  screws, 
where  possible,  and  don’t  file  up  your  work  on 
completion. 

A paper  on  the  treatment  of  screenwork  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  colour 
decoration. 

1st.  As  regards  stonework,  some  consider  it  a 
sin  to  use  colour  for  decorated  stonework.  I am 
by  no  means  ready  to  join  in  this  condemnation. 
Stone  screenwork  can  be  decorated  with  equal 
value  as  any  other  material  if  it  is  only  treated 
properly  ; but  it  must  be  treated  boldly  and  with- 
out fear,  and,  I must  add,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  colours  used.  Totnes,  as  I 
have  before  said,  is  a beautiful  example  of  this 
kind  of  work. 

The  examples  that  we  have  of  coloured  wood- 
work are  so  numerous  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  this  subject  beyond  saying  that  one 
should  not  be  afraid  of  using  strong  colours,  and 
not  falling  into  the  error  of  depending  upon  dull 
resthetic  colours  so  much  in  vogue  at  present.  In 
the  dull  light  of  our  churches  bright  colours  well- 
harmonised  are  best. 

From  many  examples  I have  seen,  I am  fully 
convinced  that  the  early  decorators  never  feared 
the  use  of  primaries,  or  what  we  might  call  gaudy 
colours,  but  they  knew  well  how  to  harmonise  the 
colpurs  they  used,  and  where  necessary  to  tone 
down  their  colouring  to  a lower  key. 

The  decoration  of  ironwork  is  a somewhat 
difficult  matter,  but  gilding  is,  I think,  the  best 
treatment.  Mr.  Pearson  shows  11s  the  effect  of 
an  entirely  gilded  screen  at  St.  John’s,  Red  Lion- 
square. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Plymouth,  I have  attained  a 
good  effect  by  first  painting  the  screen  in  a deep 
dull  red,  and  gilding  on  the  face  only,  except  in 


the  case  of  the  collars  or  bands,  where  the  gilding 
was  carried  round. 

In  the  time  I have  before  me  it  would  be  use- 
less for  me  to  attempt  to  go  further  into  detail,  or 
to  name  the  very  numerous  beautiful  examples  of 
screens  existing  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
My  only  hope  is  that  the  few  outlines  given 
as  to  the  history,  treatment  and  symbolism  of 
screens,  will  be  sufficient  to  inspire  and  increase 
our  interest  in  this  particular  branch  of  work. 

In  the  limelight  views  I bring  before  you,  I 
have  chosen  examples  of  considerable  interest, 
most  of  which  you  will  find  well  worthy  of  study, 
including  the  rood  screen  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice  ; 
interior  of  St.  Miniato,  Florence;  the  Cathedral,  St. 
Paul’s,  and  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp  ; the  Cathedral, 
Bruges ; St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  Paris  ; Amiens, 
Chartres,  and  Vire ; the  Cathedral,  Ulm  ; Lincoln, 
Exeter,  Chester,  St.  Alban’s,  Manchester,  Lich- 
field, Salisbury,  Ely,  and  Hereford  Cathedrals ; 
Dartmouth,  and  Harberton  rood-screens,  and 
some  constructional  screen  work  referred  to  in 
my  paper. 

I must  give  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Walter 
Millard  for  lending  me  his  well-known  sketches 
of  screen  work.  I must  also  thank  Mr.  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  who  has  done  so  much  screen  work  in 
Devon  and  elsewhere,  for  the  old  carved  work 
and  photographs  of  screens  kindly  sent.  Also  Mr. 
John  Singer,  of  Frome,  for  the  useful  photographs 
of  metal  screen  work  here  exhibited.  In  conclu- 
sion, I would  add  just  a few  remarks  on  the 
design  of  church  work  and  its  details  generally. 

Don’t  let  the  purely  artistic  or  eesthetic  side  be 
alone  your  guide  in  design.  Much  less  allow  ihe 
assertion  of  self,  or  your  own  individual  clever- 
ness, be  your  main  motive.  And,  above  all, 
don’t  look  upon  your  work  from  a merely  business 
standpoint.  No  ; let  something  higher  and  more 
nobly  underlie  your  design.  Look  for  and  try  to 
find  an  underlying  symbolism  in  all  church 
design.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  will  give 
a poetry  and  devotional  effect  to  your  work,  that 
will  show  itself  and  make  itself  felt  in  every 
detail. 

Feel  how  great  is  the  honour  of  being  allowed 
to  design  a house  or  any  portion  thereof  for  the 
honour  and  worship  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Universe.  Let  the  one  great  aim  and  end  of  your 
work  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  Ad  Majoram 
Dei  Gloriam.” 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Walter  Millard  said  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  M r.  Trynne,  not 
only  for  his  excellent  paper,  but  for  the  great 
trouble  he  had  gone  to  in  bringing  the  subject 
before  them  by  means  of  illustrations  and  lantern- 
slides.  As  to  the  subject  itself,  it  was  a wide 
one,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin 
to  discuss  it.  For  his  own  part,  he  much  pre- 
ferred almost  any  old  screen  to  any  new  one. 
The  feature  of  the  old  screens  was,  of 
course,  the  means  of  access  to  them.  If 
we  were  not  to  have  rood  galleries,  and  we 
were  not  to  use  them,  we  did  not  want  any  stair- 
cases to  them,  and  that  fact  alone  made  a great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  whole  structure  of  the 
building.  In  the  majority  of  the  old  churches 
one  could  find  staircases,  or  traces  of  them, 
leading  to  the  rood-loft,  and  the  staircase  was,  of 
course,  one  thing  which  we  missed  in  modern 
churches.  The  thickness  of  the  old  screens  was 
another  point  worthy  of  note.  Many  of  the  old 
screens  were  double,  and  were  very  fine  in  effect. 
The  front  plane  of  the  tracery  was  relieved,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  shadow  underneath,  and  the  effect 
of  that  was  to  make  the  thing  very  much  more 
part  of  the  whole  building.  Of  course,  if  we  did 
not  want  the  screens  to  carry  galleries  above 
them,  there  wras  no  need  for  thick  and  heavy 
construction,  and  that  was,  perhaps,  the  excuse 
for  using  iron  so  much  in  the  present  day,  seeing 
that  the  screen  was  nothing  more  than  a railing 
separating  one  part  of  the  church  from  another, 
and  capable  of  being  seen  through. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Warren  said  that  Mr.  Trynne  s 
paper  had  led  them  in  the  most  interesting  way 
through  a very  large  and  interesting  field  of 
study,  viz.  : From  the  early  Gothic  screens  to  the 
Classic  screens  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  had 
illustrated  and  referred  to  a great  many  of  his 
(the  speaker’s)  old  friends.  He  (the  speaker)  had  a 
very  strong  predilection  for  screens,  and  he  thought 
that  a chtfrch  was  never  furnished  without  a 
chancel  screen,  and  that  remark  applied  more 
particularly  to  a church  which  had  no  chancel 
arch.  It  was  in  churches  with  a continuous  roof, 
such  as  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  the 
large  churches  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
other  churches  of  the  East  Anglian  type,  that  the 
use  of  the  chancel  screen  showed  itself  to  the 
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greatest  advantage.  In  those  churches  are  ob- 
tained the  full  silhouette  effect,  which  was  to  his 
mind  the  great  beauty  of  a screen.  Just  as  he 
considered  a church  to  be  unfurnished  without  a 
screen,  he  considered  a screen  to  be  unfurnished 
without  a rood.  He  thought  that  amongst  the 
many  modern  architects  who  had  treated  screens 
successfully,  none  had  treated  them  more  success- 
fully than  his  old  master,  Mr.  Bodley.  He 
thought  that  one  of  the  most  successful  modern 
screens  was  that  in  Mr.  Bodley’s  church  of  St. 
Augustine,  Pendlebury.  Another  good  screen, 
though  on  a smaller  and  humbler  scale,  was  that 
by  the  same  architect  in  the  Eton  Mission  Church 
at  Hackney  Wick.  The  whole  of  the  screen  was 
in  deal,  painted  deep  red.  It  was  so  designed  as 
not  to  hide  the  view  of  the  altar — an  important 
point  to  be  observed  in  the  design  of  a screen — 
and  it  gave  that  sense  of  security  which  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  a screen,  for  he  did  not  see  what 
was  the  use  of  a screen,  unless  it  gave  a sense  of 
enclosure.  It  seemed  to  him  that  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  a screen  was  the  silhouette  effect 
which  was  to  be  obtained  by  placing  an  object 
against  the  light,  and  partially  hiding  and 
partially  revealing  what  was  beyond.  People 
often  objected  to  a screen  because  it  hid  the  choir. 
Well,  in  his  opinion,  they  might  vary  a familiar 
old  maxim  and  say,  in  church,  “ little  boys 
should  be  heard  and  not  seen.”  He  thought 
that  the  bases  of  screens,  should  be  4 ft., 
or  4 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  as  an  average  mini- 
mum. He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Prynne  advo- 
cated the  use  of  colour,  even  on  stone.  The  old 
stone  screens  at  Stebbing  and  Bardfield  bore 
evidences  of  having  been  coloured  ; indeed,  it 
was  the  custom  in  the  old  days  to  colour  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  even  the 
tracery  of  the  windows.  While  speaking  of  the 
use  of  colour  on  screens,  he  should  like  to  remark 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
understand  the  mouldings  of  some  of  the  screens 
he  had  seen,  unless  it  were  borne  in  mind  that 
they  were  designed  to  be  decorated.  With  regard 
to  metal  screens  there  were  some  splendid 
examples  in  Europe,  many  in  Spain,  and  the  iron 
screen  round  the  tomb  of  Maximilian,  at  Inns- 
bruck, was  a very  fine  example.  One  important 
metal  screen  which  Mr.  Prynne  had  not  mentioned 
was  the  bronze  screen  surrounding  the  tomb 
of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he 
thought  must  have  been  embellished  with  colour 
and  gold.  An  interesting  proof  of  the  use  of 
colour  in  screens  was  that  afforded  by  the  end 
of  the  rood  beam  discovered  in  St.  Albans  Abbey, 
when  it  was  undergoing  one  of  its  spasms  of 
restoration.  When  the  beam  was  sawn  off,  the 
end  of  the  beam  was  left  in  the  wall,  where  it  had 
remained  for  upwards  of  four  centuries,  and  the 
colour  had  been  well  preserved.  The  colours 
were  by  no  means  primary  and  glaring  ; they 
were  soft  and  beautiful  and  extremely  rich  in 
tone.  The  mediaeval  usage  seemed  to  have  been 
to  use  the  primary  colours— for  example  : to  use 
vermilion  where  a red  was  wanted,  and  then  to 
varnish  the  colour  down  by  successive  coats  of 
varnish  to  the  tone  which  they  wanted  to  give  it. 
He  could  not  agree  with  what  Mr.  Prynne  had 
said  as  to  the  gilding  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  screen  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Red  Lion- 
square.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  for- 
gotten that  his  reredos  was  entirely  gilt ; and  the 
result  of  having  a gilded  screen  in  front  of  a gilded 
reredos  was  that  the  silhouette  effect  so  desirable 
in  a screen  was  entirely  lost.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Prynne  had  hardly  been  severe  enough  on 
the  Hereford  Cathedral  screen,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory  works  of 
the  kind  which  he  knew. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  said  he  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Prynne  for  his  admirable  paper.  He  thought  that 
a screen  could  be  made  a most  useful  piece  of 
church  furniture,  and  the  more  general  use  of 
chancel  screens  in  churches  would  perhaps  cause 
clergymen  to  be  less  frightened  in  leaving  their 
churches  open  for  inspection.  Mr.  Prynne  had 
sub-divided  his  paper  into  three  sections,  treating 
respectively  of  stone,  wood,  and  metal  screens;  he 
(the  speaker)  should  be  tempted  to  put  wood  in 
the  first  place,  and  he  thought  that  anyone  who 
TaS  ,§°,!ng  ,to  ma,ce  a screen  for  the  first  time 
should  be  advised  to  do  it  in  wood.  After  having 
executed  a few  wooden  screens,  one  in  stone 
might  be  attempted  ; but  metal  screens  last  of  all 
for  he  thought  they  were  very  difficult  to  manage 
with  success.  Indeed,  he  did  not  think  that  he 
u ,jV?m  Seen  a modern  metal  screen  that  he 
should  like  to  look  at  twice,  although  the  old 
metal  screens  somehow  seemed  generally  very  well 
worth  seeing. 


thanks,  said  that  as  to  constructional  screens  of 
the  type  mentioned  by  Mr.  Prynne,  going  up  to 
the  roof,  he  thought  it  would  be  a very  difficult 
thing,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  arrange  the 
lofty  openings  so  that  they  should  harmonise 
in  their  proportions  with  the  arcading  of  the 
church. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beeby,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  West 
Dulwich,  said  he  should  be  very  happy  to  show 
the  members  of  the  Association  his  church,  so  that 
they  could  judge  for  themselves  what  he  could  not 
but  regard  as  the  very  satisfactory  effect  of  the 
constructional  screen  there. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell,  Presi- 
dent) in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Prynne,  said  he  had  brought  the  subject  before 
them  in  a very  novel  and  interesting  way. 
In  regard  to  the  question  of  constructional 
screens  of  the  type  described  by  Mr.  Prynne,  he 
(the  President)  confessed  that  he  sympathised  in 
the  view  which  Mr.  Vacher  seemed  disposed  to 
take  of  them.  For  his  own  part  he  Lad 
always  looked  upon  a screen  as  being  more 
in  the  nature  of  a piece  of  church  furniture  than 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  building.  With 
regard  to  stone  screens,  he  thought  that  they  were 
always  more  applicable  to  large  churches  and 
cathedrals.  Wood  seemed  to  him  the  more 
natural  material  to  use,  or  metal,  if  a man  knew 
how  to  use  it,  which,  unfortunately,  not  very  many 
did.  It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  see,  in 
course  of  progress,  the  screen  which  Mr.  Bentley 
had  designed  for  a church  at  Watford.  He 
should  be  very  glad  if,  on  some  future  occasion, 
the  Association  would  be  able  to  visit  Watford  to 
see  that  church.  Last  year  the  Association 
tour  in  Somersetshire  was  taken  through  a part 
of  the  county  where  they  saw  a very  large 
number  of  screens,  many  of  them  very  fine  ones, 
the  rood-lofts  in  many  cases  still  remaining.  One 
of  the  features  that  struck  him  in  regard  to  those 
screens  was  the  great  breadth  of  effect  which  was 
obtained  by  carrying  them  right  across  the  church, 
and  not  across  the  chancel  merely. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Prynne  briefly  replied,  saying  that  he 
should  be  very  pleased  at  any  time  to  show  them 
the  church  at  Dulwich,  and  he  thought  that  the 
views  of  some  of  them  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
treating  a constructional  screen  would  be  some- 
what modified  when  they  saw  the  one  which  he 
had  attempted. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


3llustrations. 


FRIEZE,  GROCERS’  HALL. 

HIS  illustration  shows  a portion  of  t 
frieze  which  has  been  modelled  by  M 
E.  Roscoe  Mullins  for  the  new  buildini 
for  the  Grocers’  Hall.  The  frieze  is  2 ft.  9 in.  1 
height,  and  runs  round  the  two  drawing-room 
having  a total  length  of  200  ft. 

The  subject,  which  was  chosen  by  Mr.  H.  t 
Boyes,  the  architect  to  the  Company,  represents  t- 
pageant  at  the  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  Londol 
when  there  was  a procession  down  Cheapsin 
to  which  each  of  the  City  Companies  contribute 
thirty  riders,  each  with  his  attendant,  the  ensij! 
of  the  company  being  carried  at  the  head  of  ea.- 
contingent.  The  sculpture  refers  to  the  portid 
of  the  procession  provided  by  the  Groce: 
Company. 

The  frieze  will  be  executed  in  plaster  tinted,  , 
low  relief  (nowhere  more  than  an  inch).  Tfl 
illustration  is  photographed  from  the  plash 
model. 


Tin-:  Antiquities  of  Herefordshire. — The 
antiquaries  of  Herefordshire  are,  says  the  Birming- 
ham Argus,  taking  measures  to  preserve  the 
historical  relics  in  which  their  county  abounds  by 
forming  a new  archaeological  society.  According  to 
the  journal  named,  it  is  high  time  to  be  doing  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  for  not  long  ago  a Herefordshire 
vicar  burned  an  old  Jacobean  table  which  had  been 
in  the  church  for  250  years,  " in  order  that  it  might 
ur  w T°  secu!ar  hands."  In  another  parish  an 
Elizabethan  chalice  was  discovered  in  the  house  of 
the  parish  clerk,  who  maintained  that  it  had  been 
given  to  him  by  a former  vicar. — We  notice  from 


ortn  seeing.  ' ' ^ mm  Dy  a iormer  vicar.—  We  notice  from  a 

Mr.  Sydney  Vacher,  in  suDnortincr  letter  in  the  Hereford  Times  for  the  18th  inst.  that 

y y acner,  in  supporting  the  vote  of  | an  archaeological  map  of  the  county  is  in  progress. 


NEW  PREMISES  OF  THE  “ DISCONT' 
GESELLSCIIAFT,”  BERLIN. 

Our  illustration  shows  an  extension  to  the  o 
Disconto  Bank  building,  which  is  situated  in  tl 
historical  Behrend  Strasse.  The  fa9ade  v 
illustrate,  however,  in  reality  the  new  rear  elev.1 
tion  to  the  block,  faces  Berlin’s  main  thoroughfara 
“ Unter  den  Linden  ” (which  runs  parallel  to  tht 
street)  and  has  a most  prominent  position  the; 
as  neighbour  to  one  of  the  late  Emperor  Williami 
palaces. 

The  plan  of  the  new  premises  scarcely  calls  f< 
attention  further  than  to  remark  that  the  grouni 
floor  is  used  for  transaction  of  business  wit 
customers,  that  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  tli 
managing  directors  and  their  private  secretariei 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  second  and  third  flooi' 
have  been  given  to  the  clerks  of  the  bookkeeper 
department.  The  basement  floor  is  taken  up  t 
some  extensive  strong  rooms,  part  of  which  are  fc 
the  use  of  the  general  public  on  a system  n<r 
unlike  that  adopted  by  our  safe-deposit  companiei 

The  material  used  for  the  fagade  is  a dark  rer 
freestone  of  most  agreeable  colour,  and  the  plasts 
and  wrought-iron  ornaments  to  it  have  been  pickd 
out  with  gold  in  the  old  Dantsic  style. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Ende  & Boeckmanrr 
or,  as  German  courtesy  has  it,  “the  senio: 
assistants  ‘ Regierungs-Baumeister  ’ Hartung  ant 
Herr  Kleinert,  under  the  supervision  of  their  chiei 
Messrs.  Ende  & Boeckmann.”  It  appears  thd 
in  large  architects’  offices  in  Germany  it  is  tht 
usual  custom,  where  a building  has  been  pracfcc 
cally  worked  out  by  an  assistant  architect  on  tht 
staff  of  the  firm,  always  to  give  his  name  in  con 
junction  with  that  of  his  principals  ; a practici 
which  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  country! 

Though  the  fagade  shown  here  has  rather  r 
one-sided  appearance,  from  its  being  an  extension 
to  an  existing  building,  it  is  nevertheless  of  som  1 
special  interest,  as  it  forms  a very  typical  exampl; 
of  the  style  of  street  architecture  now  in  favour  ii 
Berlin,  for  buildings  where  limitation  of  expendb 
ture  is  no  special  object. 


THE 
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TER  RACE. 


No.  24,  SOUTHAMPTON  BUILDINGS. 

This  building,  which  adjoins  the  Patent  Office, 
has  been  rebuilt  for  Messrs.  Carpmael  & Co., 
the  well-known  patent  agents,  whose  offices  have 
occupied  the  same  site  for  upwards  of  sixty  years. 

The  front  of  the  building  is  executed  in  Port- 
land stone,  the  doorway  being  in  polished 
granite,  the  entrance  hall  is  paved  with  marble 
mosaic,  the  staircase  is  of  walnut  with  teak  treads, 
and  the  building  is  lighted  with  the  electric  light 
throughout. 

The  works  have  been  designed  by  and  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Charles 
J.  & C.  Herbert  Shoppec,  architects.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  general  works  were  Messrs.  II. 
Burman  Sc  Sons,  of  Sharsted -street,  Kennington 
Park.  The  granite  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  J. 
Whitehead  & Co.,  the  mosaic  paving  in  the 
entrance  hall  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner,  and  the  electric 
lighting  has  been  carried  out  by  the  “Brush 
Electric  Light  Company.” 


CONVALESCENT  HOME,  CHATHAM. 

This  house  has  been  lately  erected  to  be  used 
is  a small  Convalescent  Home  upon  an  open 
:ountry  site  near  Chatham,  by  Mr.  George  Winch, 
.t  is  intended  to  accommodate  five  patients,  with 
ooms  for  the  matron  and  servants’  offices. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Filley, 
milder,  of  Chatham,  the  materials  being  red 
>rick  rough  cast,  plastering  and  plain  tile  roofs. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Belcher,  and  the 
Irawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
xhibition  of  last  year. 


HOUSE  AT  ROYSTON. 

This  house  has  been  lately  erected  at  Royston 
or  Mrs.  E.  Barley  by  Messrs.  Gimson  & Co., 
luilders,  of  that  town,  the  materials  employed 
ieing  red  brick  and  plain  tiles  for  roofs  anc! 
anging. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Belcher,  and  the 
Irawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1st  year. 


ARCHAiOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Dumfries  and  Galloway  Antiquarian 
ociety. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dumfries 
nd  Galloway  Antiquarian  Society  there  was  read 
; paper  by  Mr.  John  T.  Johnstone,  Moffat,  on 
The  Roman  Road  in  Upper  Annandale.”  Mr. 
ffinstone  stated  that  three  sections  of  the  road 
id  been  opened  up  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
>wn  of  Moffat,  the  principal  excavation  bein cr 
ade  on  the  Chapel  Hill.  The  road,  according 
■ the  Eskdale  Advertiser , was  found  to  be  21  ft. 
ide,  with  a whinstone  kerb  along  each  side, 
rom  foundation  to  crown  it  was  23 in.,  exclusive 
the  turf  covering  it.  As  a foundation,  there 
is  a layer  of  clay,  with  stones  bedded  on  its 
rface,  6 in.  deep  in  the  centre,  and  tapering  to 
ch  side,  the  stones  being  undressed  and 
essed  from  1 in.  to  lb  in.  into  the  clay 
len  came  a layer  of  stones,  11  in.  deep,  with 
:ancies  filled  up  with  “ till,”  the  stones  bein<r 
the  average  the  size  of  a boy’s  head.  On  the 


top  was  a layer  of  smaller  stones  some  4 in.  deep, 
forming  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  There  were 
some  variations  in  other  parts. 

Essex  Archeological  Society. — A half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Colchester  a few  days  since,  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes, 
President,  in  the  chair.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  May  at  Castle  Hedingham,  and  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  in  July  at  Southend. 
The  sum  of  £50  was  voted  towards  the  purchase 
of  Mr.  George  Joslin’s  private  museum  of 
antiquities.  Mr.  Henry  Lever,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Recent  Discoveries  of  Roman  Remains 
at  Colchester  Castle  ” A risumi  of  the  paper 
appeared  in  the  Essex  Telegraph  for  the  14th 
inst. 

Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and 
Archeological  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.  The 
report  was  read  and  adopted,  and,  after  formal 
business,  some  interesting  details  of  the  success  of 
the  Worcestershire  Historical  Society  were  given 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers having  reached  200.  Hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  the  map  showing  the  landholders  at 
and  after  the  date  of  the  Domesday  Book  would 
be  shortly  undertaken. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring-gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

The  Blackmail  Tunnel. — Some  discussion 
ensued  on  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
(consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  and 
Deputy-Chairman)  appointed  in  December  last 
to  consider  certain  suggested  alterations  in  the 
construction  of  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  by  which 
the  “ cut  and  cover”  system  is  to  be  substituted 
for  the  compressed  air  system,  which  was  a part 
of  the  original  contract  in  a section  of  the  work, 
and  also  as  to  additional  works  connected  with 
the  lining  of  the  tunnel.  The  Committee  con- 
tended that  the  deviations  from  the  original 
contract  ought  to  reduce  the  cost  very  consider- 
ably, but  the  contractors  declined  to  enter  into 
any  negotiations  in  that  direction.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended : — 

(a)  “That  as  regards  the  substitution  of  cut  and  cover 
for  compressed  air,  the  Council  do  not  sanction  any  altera- 
tion in  the  original  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Blackwall  Tunnel  without  a new  contract  for  the  same  being 
entered  into. 

(b)  That  the  Council  do  instruct  the  Bridges  Committee 
to  further  consider  the  matter  of  the  substitution  of  con- 
crete for  brick  lining,  there  being  no  immediate  necessity 
to  arrive  at  a decision.” 

Mr.  Campbell  moved,  as  an  amendment : — 

“ That  before  the  Council  interferes  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested, counsel's  opinion  be  obtained  as  to  the  legality, 
with  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  of  such  inter- 
ference." 

Mr.  M'Call  seconded  the  amendment,  which, 
after  a division,  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Rhodes  moved  a further  amendment : — 

“ That,  the  questions  at  issue  being  for  the  most  part 
those  of  modification  of  construction  and  of  the  prices  rela- 
tive to  such  changes  and  the  methods  of  carrying  such  out, 
it  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  an  eminent  engineer  or 
of  two  eminent  engineers,  who  shall  give  an  absolute  award 


on  the  premisses,  and  that  Messrs.  Pearson  be  invited  to 
concur  in  this  arrangement.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Burns,  but  ulti- 
mately withdrawn. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  urged  that  the  Council 
should  not  express  an  opinion  upon  the  report, 
but  send  the  whole  thing,  together  with  the 
documents,  to  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  to  report.  He 
moved  accordingly. 

Mr.  Harben  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  very  confident  the 
Council  would  effect  a saving  if  the  matter  was 
looked  into,  and  he  hailed  tne  amendment  with 
very  great  satisfaction. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Erection  of  Working-class  Dwellings. — 
The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  report  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee  with 
reference  to  the  erection  of  working  - class 
dwellings.  The  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  as  follows  : — 

“ That  the  rents  to  be  charged  for  dwellings  erected  by 
the  Council  shall  not  exceed  those  ruling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  provide  a net  return  of 
not  less  than  3 per  cent,  (after  allowing  for  a sinking  fund 
for  rebuilding  and  all  outgoings)  upon  the  value  of  the 
land  (subject  to  the  obligation  to  erect  dwellings  upon  it) 
plus  the  cost  of  building  with  ordinary  foundations,  and 
that  all  such  dwellings  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  cost 
of  erection  may  not  exceed  a sum  which  will  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  conditions.” 

On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation, 
Mr.  Pickersgill,  M.P.,  moved,  and  Mr.  Branch 
seconded,  the  following  amendment : 

“That,  subject  to  compliance  with  the  building  regula- 
tions which  may  from  time  to  time  be  approved  by  the 
Council  as  applicable  to  dwellings  to  be  erected  by  the 
Council  itself,  the  following  principles  shall  (so  far  as 
practicable)  be  observed  : The  rents  to  be  charged  for  such 
dwellings  shall  not  exceed  the  fair  local  value,  and  shall  be 
so  fixed  as  to  provide  a net  return  of  at  least  3 per  cent, 
(after  allowing  for  a sinking  fund  for  re-building  and  all 
outgoings)  upon  the  total  outlay  of  the  Council  on  the 
erection  of  such  dwellings,  such  outlay  being  estimated  at 
the  value  of  the  land  (subject  to  the  obligation  to  erect 
dwellings  upon  it),  plus  the  cost  of  building  with  ordinary 
foundations  ; and  all  such  dwellings  shall  be  so  designed 
that  the  cost  of  erection  may  not  exceed  a sum  which  will 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  conditions." 

Aft^r  some  discussion  this  amendment  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  Charles  Harrison  (the  Vice-Chairman) 
moved,  and  Dr.  Collins  seconded,  the  following 
amendment : — 

“ That  the  recommendation  be  referred  back,  with  an 
instruction  to  the  Committee  to  report— (a)  The  number 
and  cost  of  the  sites  acquired  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act  of  1875,  and  other  Acts,  and  now  subject  to  the  obli- 
gation that  only  working  class  dwellings  shall  be  erected 
thereon,  (b)  Whether  Parliamentary  powers  should  be 
sought  to  get  rid  of  this  restrictive  obligation  upon  any  of 
such  sites,  having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  so  that  the  Council  may  be  free  to  sell  or 
let  the  land  for  any  purpose,  (c)  And  generally,  whether 
and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  localities  and  under  what 
conditions  as  to  rent  the  Council  should  exercise  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act.  1890, 
in  reference  to  the  erection  or  renting  of  separate  houses 
and  gardens  outside  the  area  of  the  County  of  London,  and 
for  what  population  and  in  what  districts  within  the 
county  the  Council  should  erect  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes.” 

This  amendment  was  also  defeated,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted 
and  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  in  order 
order  that  they  might  bring  up  a report  on  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  question. 

The  Council  Preparing  to  be  its  own  Builder . 
—The  Report  of  the  Works  and  Stores  Com- 
mittee contained  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"Appointment  of  Clerk  in  the  Works  Depart- 
ment.— In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  22nd  November,  1892,  an  advertisement 
was  issued  inviting  applications  for  the  post  of  clerk 
in  the  Works  Department  at  a commencing  salary 
of  ^200  a year.  We  have  received  ninety-eight  appli- 
cations, and,  having  carefully  considered  the 
respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  William  Franklin  Dyson,  who  has 
been  employed  by  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co.,  as 
chief  prime  cost  clerk  since  October,  1878,  is  the 
best  fitted  for  the  post.  We  therefore  recommend — 
‘That  Mr.  William  Franklin  Dyson  be,  subject  to  a 
certificate  of  fitness  by  the  Council's  medical  examiner, 
appointed  clerk  in  the  Works  Department  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  first  class  at  a commencing  salary  of  200/. 
a year  upon  the  following  conditions— That  he  do  hold  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Council  ; that  he  be 
required  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  be  not  allowed  to  take  any  private  business  ; and 
further,  that  on  retirement  he  shall  not  be  entitled  and 
shall  not  make  any  claim  to  any  retiring  allowance  under 
the  Superannuations  Act,  1866  : and  that  he  will  submit  to 
any  general  scheme  which  the  Council  may  adopt  with 
respect  to  insurance  for  pensions  or  superannuation.' 

"Central  store  yard.— In  pursuance  of  the 
reference  by  the  Council  on  November  22  last,  we 
have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
provision  of  a central  store-yard  and  workshops 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  works  referred  to  us  by 
the  Council.  We  have  made  full  inquiry,  and,  after 
having  viewed  many  premises,  have  been  fortunate 
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to  get  the  offer  of  a most  convenient  wharf  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  without  paying  any  com- 
pensation for  trade  interest  or  disturbance.  This 
property  is  known  as  Bartram's  Wharf,  Belvedere- 
road,  Lambeth.  The  wharf  contains  an  area  of 
about  66,000  square  feet,  has  a frontage  to  the  River 
Thames  of  about  205  ft.,  a frontage  to  Belvedere- 
road  of  about  220  ft. , and  an  average  depth  of  370  ft. 
There  are  already  on  the  ground  sawmills  and 
buildings  suitable  for  workshops,  also  stabling  for 
35  horses.  The  premises  are  the  freehold  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  are  prepared  to 
accept  a rent  1.500/.  per  annum  for  a lease  of;  three 
years  from  March  25,  1893,  and  to  give  the  Council 
the  option  of  purchasing  the  wharf  and  buildings 
thereon  for  a sum  not  exceeding  39,000/.  at  any  time 
during  the  tenacy,  The  Valuer  reports  that  the 
terms  offered  are  advantageous  to  the  Council,  and 
we  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Council  should 
at  once  rent  these  premises  with  a view  to  the 
ultimate  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the  same.  It  is 
most  important  that  a store-yard  should  be  at  once 
obtained,  for  the  Council  has  recently  intrusted  its 
jobbing  and  hoarding  and  shoring  works  to  us  in 
addition  to  building  works  already  in  hand,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  storage  of  the 
plant  and  materials  necessary  for  these  operations. 
We  recommend : — 

‘(a). That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  theCouncil  do  rent  the  premises  known  as  llartram's 
Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, for  a period  of  three  years  from  March  25,  1893,  at 
a rent  of  1,500?.  per  annum,  and  that  the  Solicitor  be 
directed  to  prepare  the  agreement. 

(b)  That  the  Solicitor  be  directed  to  insert  a clause  in 
the _ agreement,  giving  the  Council  power  at  any  time 
during  the  period  of  the  lease  to  purchase  the  freehold  of 
the  premises  for  a sum  not  exceeding  39,000 1.' 

Purchase  of  Plant. — In  view  of  the  proposed 
occupancy  of  Bartram's  Wharf  by  the  Council,  we 
directed  the  Engineer  to  value  the  sawmill  machinery 
and  other  plant  on  the  premises,  and  we  instructed 
the  Valuer  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  present 
occupiers,  who  have  agreed  to  sell  the  machinery 
and  plant  to  the  Council  as  they  stand  for  the  sum 
of  1,100/.  It  is  part  of  the  arrangement  that  the 
vendors  shall  surrender  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners any  interest  which  they  may  claim  to 
have  in  the  premises,  in  older  that  the  Commis- 
sioners may  give  the  Council  vacant  possession. 
The  Council  having  given  us  authority  on 
February  28  last  to  expend  1,000/.  in  the  purchase 
of  plant,  we  have  now  to  ask  for  a further  vote  ot 
100/.  to  complete  this  purchase.  We  recommend — 

‘ That,  subject  to  a supplementary  estimate  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as 
required  by  the  statute,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to 
incur  a further  expenditure  of  100/.  for  the  purchase  of  the 
plant  and  machinery  now  on  the  premises  known  as 
Bartram's  Wharf.' " 

These  recommendations  were  all  agreed  to, 
and  after  transacting  further  business  the  Council 
adjourned  at  7 o’clock. 


Correspondence. 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  FELLOWS, 
R.I.B.A. 

SlR, — The  attention  of  members  of  the  In- 
stitute is  drawn  to  the  important  question  to  be 
decided  at  the  special  general  meeting  on  the 
27th  inst.,  on  the  desirability  of  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  Fellowship.  The  following 
“ Regulation,”  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council,  will  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  for 
their  adoption  : — 

“On  and  after  the  1st  November,  1893,  every 
person  desiring  to  be  admitted  a Fellow  shall  in  all 
cases  submit  for  examination,  by  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  theCouncil,  evidence  of  his  abilities  as  a 
practising  architect,  such  evidence  to  comprise 
working  drawings,  and,  if  possible,  photographs  of 
his  executed  works— accompanied  by  a declaration 
signed  by  him  that  the  buildings  of  which  he  has 
submitted  drawings  and  photographs  have  been 
designed  by  himself ; and  such  further  evidence,  if 
any,  as  the  Council  may,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  require. " 

In  addition  to  this  “ Regulation  ” the  General 
Meeting  will  be  asked  to  decide  whether  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  the  Institute  to  make  the  fol- 
iowing “ declaration  ” : — 

“ Declaration  of  the  Royal  Institute  under  its 
Charter. 

On  and  after  the  1st  January,  1896,  subject  to  the 
power  reserved  to  the  Council  in  section  3 of  the 
Charter,  every  person  desiring  to  be  admitted  a 
Fellow  shall  be  required  to  have  passed  such  exami- 
nation or  examinations  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  directed  by  the  Royal  Institute.” 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
such  a “Declaration”  is  undesirable  in  the 
interests  of  Architecture  and  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  is  wholly  unnecessary.  And,  further, 
that  the  “ Regulation”  above  quoted  is  amply  suffi- 


cient to  fulfil  all  the  provisions  of  Section  3 of  the 
Charter,  and  we  believe  will  tend  to  secure  a 
high  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  class  of 
Fellows.  We  hope  that  all  members  who  agree 
with  these  views  will  make  it  convenient  to  be 
present  at  the  Institute  on  the  27th  inst. 

(Signed)  James  Brooks. 

Henry  Currey. 

Campbell  Douglas. 

John  L.  Pearson,  R.A. 

Arthur  Blomfield,  A. R.A. 
John  Belcher. 

E.  Ingress  Bell. 

John  M.  Brydon. 

William  D.  Caroe. 

R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 
Thomas  E.  Collcutt. 

Herbert  O.  Cresswell. 

Henry  L.  Florence. 

Ernest  George. 

J.  Alfred  Gotch. 

Alexander  Graham. 

William  W.  Gwyther. 

B.  Ingelow. 

Robert  Kerr. 

Edward  W.  Mountford. 
Leonard  A.  Stokes. 

Aston  Webb. 

William  Young. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A MUSEUM  OF  CASTS. 

Sir, — Why  should  not  a Museum  of  Casts  like 
that  of  theTrocadero  in  Paris  (only  better,  in  that 
English  architectural  detail  is  superior  to  Con- 
tinental), be  erected  as  a basement  to  the  pro- 
posed Tate  Picture  Gallery? 

John  P.  Seddon. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  TERRA-COTTA. 

Sir, — I note  with  pleasure  the  re-opening  of  the 
discussion  begun  at  the  Institute's  evening  devoted 
to  terra-cotta.  With  the  purely  architectural  ques- 
tion I am  not  concerned,  but  I take  the  opportunity 
to  say  a few  words  as  to  the  criticism  of  terra-cotta 
on  the  score  of  its  cost. 

The  instance  quoted  by  Mr.  Brydon  (that  of  the 
Battersea  Polytechnic)  proves  nothing.  In  that 
particular  building  the  cost  of  terra-cotta  was  greater 
than  that  of  Bath  stone  and  less  than  Portland.  No 
general  deduction  can  be  made  from  such  a premise, 
as  the  question  immediately  arises,  “ Was  terra- 
cotta used  at  its  cheapest  in  the  case  of  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic”?  As  I had  the  pleasure  of  tendering 
for  it,  I can  inform  Mr.  Brydon  that  the  large 
amount  of  repetition  which  that  admirable  building 
undoubtedly  presents  was  severely  handicapped  by 
some  expensive  non-repeated  features.  So  that  the 
relation  of  the  cubic  bulk  of  terra-cotta  to  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  models  and  moulds  was  not 
favourable  to  a low  price  for  the  terra-cotta. 

As  a general  principle  it  may  be  taken  that  the 
cost  of  terra-cotta  will  be  little  below  that  of  stone 
where  the  features  of  a building  are  plain  and  of 
diverse  character  and  the  facings  are  in  brick ; but 
if  the  features  are  elaborate  or  much  repeated,  or 
there  is  a large  area  of  Ashlar  facing,  the  cost  of 
terra-cotta  will  be  much  under  that  of  stone  ; whilst 
if  there  is  elaboration  and  ornament,  coupled  with 
repetition,  the  cost  of  terra-cotta  will  be  far  below 
that  of  the  alternative  material. 

This  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  and  I 
can  assure  Mr.  Brydon  and  others  interested  that, 
although  many  of  the  architects  who  use  terra-cotta 
would  do  so  for  its  artistic  merits  alone,  they  are  far 
too  business-like  to  overlook  the  question  of  cost. 
It  rarely  happens  that  an  estimate  for  terra-cotta 
work  is  accepted  without  its  having  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  a comparison  of  cost  with  stone. 

In  making  the  above  generalisations  and  sub- 
scribing for  once  in  a way  to  the  false  conditions  of 
comparison  of  that  kind,  I have  in  mind  for  London 
work,  Portland  stone  from  beds  of  medium  hard- 
ness, and  for  Midland  Counties  work,  the  better 
class  sandstones,  such  as  Darley  Dale  amongst 
Derbyshire  stone,  or  Park  Spring  amongst  those 
quarried  in  Yorkshire.  I also  purposely  set  aside 
for  a moment  the  improved  method  of  direct-work, 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  perfect  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  non-repeated  work,  and  am 
now  arguing  on  the  ordinary  conditions  of  terra- 
cotta manufacture. 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  comparison 
with  Bath  stone,  for  I cannot  think  that  Mr.  Brvdon, 
who  deprecates  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  as  an 
aid  to  the  production  of  one  building  material,  will 
seriously  champion  the  cause  of  another  which 
needs  to  have  sent  out  with  it  a chemical  substance, 
“ fluate,  for  hardening  and  preserving  the  stone” 
[vide  advertisement).  That  would  scarcely  be  con- 
sistent on  his  part.  S.  H.  Leech. 

Lambeth  Pottery,  March  21,  1893. 


Sir, — Under  the  above  heading  you  publish  a 
letter  from  Mr.  H.  Huntley-Gordon,  and  in  the 
second  paragraph  he  says  he  makes  “a  broad 


distinction  between  terra-cotta  available  to-day,  anai 
that  made  twenty  years  ago,”  but  the  distinctioiii 
appears  to  me  to  be  simply  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  manufactured,  and  not  yet  in  its  durability  1 
hence,  is  it  not  premature,  seeing  the  distinction 
only  now  consists  in  its  manufacture,  as  above 
mentioned,  and  we  haye  as  yet  no  guarantee  thah 
this  distinctive  terra-cotta  will  stand  the  atmosphere 
any  better  than  terra-cotta  of  twenty  years  ago,  t< 
form  any  conclusion  concerning  it?  because,  before 
we  can  feel  fully  assured  that  by  using  it  we  shal, 
get  a material  which  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  i, 
will  be  apparently  necessary  to  wait,  say,  twenty! 
years  before  we  are  able  to  prove  whether  there  wiki 
then  remain  such  a broad  distinction  between  it  anu 
its  kind  manufactured  twenty  years  previously. 

Interested.  . 


Sir, — I have  been  much  interested  in  the  discusu. 
sion  on  terra-cotta  and  its  treatment,  at  the  Institutw 
of  Architects,  reported  in  your  number  of  March  4 . 
Mr.  Stokes’s  paper  is,  I think,  very  absurd  anir 
exaggerated.  After  recommending  its  use  for  damjn 
courses,  then  he  says  it  “ would  not  carry  any  heavy 
weight,”  when  the  whole  weight  rests  on  the  damjii 
course.  If  properly  burnt  in  the  waste  heat  from  ;i{ 
Bristol  kiln,  white  or  buff  terra-cotta  is  almost] 
metallic  in  hardness  and  non-absorbent.  In  fixing) 
it  sometimes  gets  an  ugly  rap,  the  rain  soaks  ini; 
then  frost,  then  in  time  a piece  is  wrenched  oft 
Only  the  other  dav  a great  piece  of  stone  moulding 
or  sill  fell  from  one  of  the  Government  offices,  nearIH 
killing  a passer-by.  Now,  if  he  had  found  fault  a 
the  finishing  of  it,  he  might,  I think,  with  the  same 
reason  have  complained  at  the  face  of  terra-cottn 
blocks  being  finished  with  leather  and  sponge  insteat. 
of  fine-toothed  drags  and  small  tools. 

I remember,  as  far  back  as  1853,  working  at  Hill 
Hall  in  Essex.  We  had  to  repair  the  east  front,  thtl 
Portland  stone  vases,  balusters,  coping  and  plinthf 
being  much  decayed  and  loose  ; we  had  to  refix  anti 
make  them  good  in  Portland  cement.  On  comin|r 
down  to  the  bases  of  the  pilasters  that  ornament  thtl 
front,  we  found  on  cleaning  off  the  vegetation  thai 
they  were  of  terra-cotta,  and  made  by  Coade,  of  Lam: 
beth,  date  1790,  or  1793,  I forget  exactly  which.  Th>i 
arrises  and  angles  of  the  mouldings  were  as  sharp 
as  when  they  were  made,  and  all  finished  off  witli 
fine-toothed  tools,  as  if  done  yesterday,  and  thai 
should  be  the  method  now. 

With  regard  to  vexatious  delays,  that  is  very  often 
the  architect's  fault  in  not  forwarding  the _ drawing 
sooner.  I understand  the  reasons  why  buildeis  dir 
not  like  it  on  plasterer's  work,  as  it  has  to  be  gonoi 
over  too  many  times  ; ordinary  brickwork  is  more 
to  their  taste,  as  it  is  finislied  as  soon  as  laid,  anu 
the  joint  struck  and  then  strike  the  scaffold  and  ere 
finished.  Terra-cotta,  sir,  is  like  steam,  a few  yeara 
ago  in  its  infancy,  and  has  a future  before  it  t 
properly  handled,  and  as  for  mortar  or  cement  nai 
sticking  to  it  I would  like  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  to  tr t 
and  shift  some  of  the  blocks  composing  the  screen  t« 
Brighton  and  Preston  Cemetery,  or  the  lodge  anu 
boundary  railing  piers,  erected  in  1886.  Sir,  . 
would  be  glad  if  you  could  find  space  in  you) 
journal  for  "these  few  remarks  in  hope  of  seeing  ait 
alteration  in  the  finishing  of  terra-cotta. 

W.  A.  Symmonds.  . 

Ditchling  Potteries,  Hassocks. 

March  ix,  1893. 


NORMAN  ORNAMENT. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  February  25  Profess® 
Aitchison  makes  an  interesting  reference  to  thtl 
decorated  shafts  of  the  Normans.  Can  any  of  you) 
readers  furnish  a list  of  the  churches  in  which  these 
chevrons,  spirals,  and  lozenges  are  to  be  founni 
decorating  the  piers  ? I only  know  of  the  follow 
ing Durham,  Holy  Island,  Dunfermline,  Orfordi 
Waltham,  Norwich,  and  I think  Selby  and  thi 
crypt  of  York.  In  Messrs.  Perrot  & Chipiez': 
“ Art  in  Chaldnea  and  Assyria,"  vol.  1,  p.  278,  these 
is  an  illustration  showing  plan  and  elevation  of  if 
fnfade  at  Warka,  in  which  the  semi-circular  pilasten 
appear  decorated  with  the  very  same  lozenge&i 
spirals,  and  chevrons  which  are  to  be  found  a 
Durham.  Perhaps  this  coincidence  may  be  worth 
noting.  G.  H.  R.  . 


BUILDERS  AND  “ QUANTITIES.”  ] 

Sir, — I should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  youo 
readers  to  the  present  unsatisfactory,  and  I mighg 
say  unfair,  position  in  which  members  of  th.il 
building  trade  are  placed,  by  reason,  firstly,  0 
inaccurate  quantities  ; secondly,  by  building  owncm 
not  being  liable  for  inaccuracies  in  the  same  1 
thirdly,  by  persons  posing  as  quantity  surveyors,  anc 
whose  qualifications  for  acting  as  such  are  nil. 

Perhaps  some  influential  members  of  the  trad 
or  quantity  surveyors  might  see  their  way  clear  tr 
take  some  steps  that  would  tend  to  place  mattert 
on  a more  satisfactory  basis.  I note  an  adyerlisei 
ment  in  your  issue  of  nth  inst.,  in  which  th  ' 
architect  states  that  his  clients  will  not  be  responsibl  i 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities  to  be  supplied.  0 
what  use  are  the  quantities  in  this  case,  as,  beforfi 
tendering,  the  builder  ought  in  justice  to  himsel' 
to  check  them,  and  might  just  as  well  take  then; 
off  himself  and  save  the  commission?  Ought  no 
quantities  (when  furnished  by  or  at  the  instigation 
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March  25,  1893.] 


of  the  architect  or  his  client),  to  form  part  of  the 
contract  ? 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  on 
this  matter.  F airplay. 

*#*  We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  “ quanti- 
ties furnished " ought  to  be  guaranteed,  because 
ensuring  their  accuracy  is  only  a matter  of  time  and 
care.  It  is  not  a case  of  “professional  advice" 
where  a man  advises  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but 
where  he  may  be  wrong  in  his  judgment ; the 
quantities  are  a matter  of  computation,  not  of 
judgment ; and,  as  we  have  before  said,  if  they  are 
not  correct  they  are  not  " the  quantities,"  but  some- 
thing else. — Ed. 

k -»■  I 

Student's  Column. 


to  produce  the  celebrated  will-of-the-wisp  or 
“ ignes  fatui”  occasionally  seen  over  marsh  land 
and  stagnant  pools. 

Symbol  As.  Arsenic.  Atomic  Weight  75. 

This  element  closely  resembles  phosphorus  in 
some  of  its  properties,  while  in  others  it  resembles 
the  metal  antimony.  It  may  be  considered  as 
intermediate  between  the  metals  and  non-metals. 
It  is  occasionally  found  in  a free  state,  but  usually 
combined  with  other  elements,  as  arsenides.  The 
commonest  native  arsenides  are  mispickel 
(Fe2S2As2),  realgar  (As2S2)  and  orpiment  (As2S3). 

Arsenic  is  usually  prepared  either  by  distilling 
the  native  arsenical  iron  pyrites  in  earthenware 
retorts — 

2Fe2S2  As2 = As*,  + 4FeS, 


CHEMISTRY.— XII. 

P Symbol  P.  Phosphorus.  Atomic  weight  31 
ra|H9SPHORUS  does  not  occur  naturally 
Sea!  *n.  ^rCe  state’  *3Ut>  *n  combination 
with  metals  and  oxygen,  occurs  as 
phosphates.  It  is  most  abundantly  found  as 
apatite,  a phosphate  of  calcium.  Calcium  phos- 
phate forms  a considerable  proportion  of  bone, 
and  is  present  in  the  brain,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  in  blood.  Phos- 
phates are  always  found  in  the  most  fertile  soils, 
r phosphorus  is  prepared  from  bone  ash,  which 
consists  principally  of  calcium  phosphate.  The 
bone  ash  is  first  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  causes  the  formation  of  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  a solution  of  phosphoric  acid, 
containing  a small  quantity  of  calcium  salt.  This 
solution  is  drawn  off,  mixed  with  charcoal,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  solid  mass  is  then 
heated  to  bright  redness  in  clay  retorts,  when 
phosphorus  distils  over  and  is  condensed  under 
water.  This  crude  phosphorus  is  purified  by  re- 
distillation, or  by  melting  it  under  hot  water  and 
straining  it  through  chamois  leather  or  layers  of 
charcoal. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  phosphorus  some- 
what resembles  wax  in  appearance.  It  is  luminous 
in  the  dark,  and,  being  very  inflammable  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  is  kept  under 
water.  It  may  easily  be  ignited  by  friction,  and 
sometimes  by  the  mere  warmth  of  the  hand.  The 
ture  of  its  flame,  however,  is  so  low  that 
it  is  insufficient  to  ignite  a splinter  of  wood  unless 
tipped  with  sulphur. 

I The  vapour  of  ordinary  phosphorus  when 
inhaled  for  any  length  of  time  gives  rise  to  a 
^distressing  and  disfiguring  disease  of  the  jaw. 

An  allot ropic  modification  of  phosphorus, 
termed  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus , can  be 
I obtained  by  heating  the  ordinary  variety  to  about 
240r>C.  in  an  atmosphere  incapable  of  acting 
chemically  upon  it — such,  for  instance,  as  nitrogen. 

’’  This  amorphous  phosphorus  is  now  almost 
universally  used  for  tipping  lucifer  matches, 
because  it  is  not  poisonous.  It  is  a brick-red 
powder,  non-luminous  in  the  dark,  and  is  not 
inflammable  until  heated  to  2600C.  When  heated 
to  2600C.  it  is  reconverted  into  the  ordinary 
variety,  and  then  burns  in  the  usual  way,  with 
formation  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  (P205). 


Phosphoric  Acid.  H3P04. 

, This  acid  may  be  obtained  as  a syrupy  liquid 
or  as  a colourless  solid  ; in  the  latter  case  it  is 
termed  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  The  acid  is 
obtained  by  treating  bone  ash  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  forms  a most  important  series  of  salts,  termed 
phosphates.  The  “soluble  bone  phosphate,”  or 
“superphosphate  of  lime,  H4Ca  (P04)2  which  is 
so  largely  used  as  a manure,  is  one  of' the  most 
important  of  these.  It  is  obtained  either  from 
bone  ash  or  from  “ coprolite,”  a native  ore  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate.  Phosphate 
of  soda  (HNajPq4+i2H20)  is  another  salt  of 
much  commercial  importance. 


Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrogen  phosphide, 
or  phosphine  P.  II3  is  a colourless,  poisonous  gas 
Which  possesses  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
putrefying  fish.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  upon  phosphorus.  The 
gas  is  passed  through  a vessel  containing  water, 
and  each  bubble  of  gas  as  it  rises  to  the  surface 
and  comes  in  contact  with  atmospheric  oxygen, 
lakes  fire  spontaneously.  This  inflammability  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  an  impurity  termed 
hydride  of  phosphorus  (P„H4),  which  may  be 
condensed  _ by  passing  the  gas  through  a tube 
immersed  in  a freezing  mixture,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  gas  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously. 
It  is  this  gas,  given  off  with  a trace  of  the  hydride 
from  putrefying  animal  matter,  which  is  supposed 


or  by  reducing  arsenious  acid  by  heating  it  with 
charcoal.  The  arsenic  is  evolved  as  a vapour, 
which,  when  condensed,  forms  a very  brittle 
greyish-black  mass,  and  possesses  a metallic 
lustre.  It  volatilises  at  a dull  red  heat,  producing 
a vapour  which  has  an  odour  usually  described  as 
resembling  that  of  garlic.  When  heated  in  the 
air,  arsenic  burns  with  a blue  flame,  and  forms 
arsenic  trioxide. 


Arsenic  Trioxide.  As203. 

This  is  the  common  arsenic  or  white  arsenic  of 
commerce,  and  is  often  called  arsenious  acid.  It 
is  odourless,  almost  tasteless,  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  feebly  acid,  and 
contains  arsenious  acid,  H3As03.  It  is  usually 
sold  as  a heavy  white  powder.  It  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  freely  dissolved  by 
caustic  potash  or  soda  solution.  In  the  latter 
case  it  forms  arsenites  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

If  sulphate  of  copper  solution  is  added  to  one  of 
these  arsenites,  a brilliant  green  precipitate,  known 
as  Scheele’s  green,  is  obtained,  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a copper  arsenite  (CuHAs03). 

Scheele’s  green  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1 part 
of  powdered  white  arsenic  and  2 parts  of  com- 
mercial caustic  potash  in  35  parts  of  boiling  water. 
While  still  warm,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  2 
parts  of  copper  sulphate  are  added  to  the  filtrate. 
The  precipitate  which  separates  out  is  washed 
with  warm  water,  and  dried.  (Spon’s  Encylo- 
paedia. ) 

Emerald  green  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  1 
part  of  arsenious  acid  with  10  parts  of  water,  and 
mixing  it  with  1 part  of  verdigris  (copper  acetate). 

Vienna  green  is  also  prepared  by  mixing 
arsenious  acid  with  verdigris,  the  proportions 
being  different. 

In  each  case  an  arsenite  of  copper  is  formed. 

The  arsenites  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in 
water,  while  those  of  the  heavier  metals,  such  as 
copper,  and  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  are 
insoluble. 

In  addition  to  the  trioxide  another  oxide,  termed 
pentoxide  of  arsenic,  or  arsenic  oxide  (As205)  is 
known,  and  forms,  with  water,  arsenic  acid. 
H3As04).f 

Sulphides  of  Arsenic. 

There  are  three  sulphides  of  arsenic, — viz., 
realgar  (As2S2),  orpiment  (As2S3),  and  arsenic 
pentasulphide  (As2S5). 

Realgar  is  found  native  in  orange-red  crystals, 
while  orpiment,  which  also  occurs  naturally,  is 
found  in  yellow  crystals.  Orpiment  is,  however, 
prepared  artificially  as  a bright  yellow  powder  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a solution 
of  arsenious  acid,  or  by  subliming  a mixture  of 
sulphur  vapour  and  arsenious  oxide.  This  trisul- 
phide of  arsenic  is  employed  as  a pigment,  and 
is  called  king's  yellow. 

All  compounds  of  arsenic  are  poisonous.  The 
two  most  delicate  tests  for  arsenic,  Marsh’s  test 
and  Reinsch’s  test,  have  been  described  in  a 
previous  paper. 

The  Metals. 

Having  examined  the  most  important  of  the 
non-metals,  we  can  now  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  metals  and  their  compounds.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  them,  and  that  the 
distinction  is  made  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

The  metals  are  all  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, except  mercury,  which  is  liquid.  They  all 
possess  the  power  of  reflecting  light,  and  hence 
are  said  to  possess  a metallic  lustre,  and  they  are 
mostly  good  conductors  of  heat  and  light.  Some 
metals,  such  as  antimony  and  bismuth,  are  so 
brittle  they  cannot  be  hammered  out  or  drawn 
into  wiie  ; while  others,  like  gold  and  copper,  are 
so  ductile  that  they  can  readily  be  rolled  into 
sheets  or  drawn  into  fine  wire.  Gold  is  capable 


* The  molecule  of  arsenic  is  believed  to  consist  of  4 
t See  p.  72,  ante. 


of  being  beaten  into  leaves  so  thin  of 

an  inch  in  thickness)  that  the  metal'  becomes 
partially  transparent. 

Alloys  were  believed  to  be  mere  mixtures  of 
two  or  more  metals  with  one  another.  It  has 
recently  been  shown,  however,  that  some  of  these 
alloys  are  true  compounds  — e.g.,  aluminium 
bronze  (AlCu9). 

Amalgams. — When  a metal  forms  an  alloy  with 
mercury,  the  alloy  is  termed  an  amalgam. 

Oxides. — All  metals  combine  with  oxygen  to 
form  oxides,  and  such  combination  is  generally 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  the  oxidation  may  be 
effected  vary  greatly  with  different  metals.  The 
metals,  with  the  exception  of  antimony,  all  refuse 
to  combine  with  hydrogen  alone. 

Sulphides. — Sulphur  unites  with  most  of  the 
metals  to  form  a sulphide—^.,  lead  sulphide, 
PbS. 

Sulphates. — Metals  combine  with  oxygen  and 
sulphur  to  form  sulphate — e.g.,  copper  sulphate, 

CuS04. 

Nitrates. — Metals  in  combination  with  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  (N03)  form  nitrates— e.g. , mercuric 
nitrate  Hg(N03)2.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water,  and  are  all  decomposed  by  heat 
with  the  evolution  of  oxygen. 

Carbonates  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water.  They 
are  compounds  of  a metal  with  carbon  and 
oxygen  (C03).  Most  of  them  are  decomposed 
into  the  oxide  of  the  metal  and  CO.,  by  heat,  thus 
CaC03  = Ca0  + C02. 

Chlorides  are  compounds  of  a metal  with 
chlorine.  All  the  metals  will  combine  readily 
with  free  chlorine — e.g.,  common  salt,  NaCl. 

Alloys. 

Alloys  are  formed  by  melting  or  fusing  two 
metals  together.  They  often  exhibit  very  different 
properties  to  those  possessed  by  either  of  the 
metals  separately,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  mere  mechanical  mixtures.  Thus — 

1.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  lead  will  remain  fluid 
at  a considerably  lower  temperature  than  pure  lead, 
although  the  melting-point  of  silver  is  three  times 
as  high  as  that  of  lead. 

2.  By  adding  tin  to  gun-metal,  the  hardness  of 
the  alloy  is  increased,  although  tin  is  softer  than 
gun-metal. 

3.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  is  seldom  the 
same  as  the  mean  of  the  specific  gravities 
(calculated  to  the  correct  proportions)  of  the 
metals  in  the  mixture. 

4.  Two  parts  of  copper  with  one  of  tin  form  a 
hard,  brittle,  white  alloy,  although  copper  and  tin 
are  both  very  malleable  metals. 

5.  The  tensile  strength  of  an  alloy  is  usually 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the 
metals  composing  it. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  varied  according  to  the 
quality  of  alloy  required. 

The  colour  of  the  alloy  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  the  copper  to  the  zinc.  Thus,  ordinary 
yellow  brass  contains  about  2 parts  of  copper  to  1 
of  zinc,  and  if  the  proportion  of  copper  is 
increased  to  4 parts  to  1 of  zinc,  the  alloy  assumes 
a reddish  colour,  while,  if  less  than  2 to  I,  it 
becomes  lighter  in  colour  than  ordinary  brass. 

Ordinary  brass  is  fairly  tough  and  malleable, 
and  can  be  drawn  into  wire  or  rolled  into 
sheets.  The  presence  of  iron  as  an  impurity 
renders  it  less  malleable,  and  lessens  its  tensile 
strength.  The  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
antimony  as  an  impurity  in  the  copper  employed 
will  sometimes  render  the  brass  so  brittle  that  it 
cannot  be  properly  rolled.  Brass  is,  moreover, 
rendered  brittle  by  continued  vibration. 

Muntz  metal  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
with  a small  quantity  of  lead.  It  is  cheaper  than 
brass  and  more  malleable.  It  is  largely  employed 
for  sheathing  ships,  and  occasionally  for  covering 
roofs. 

Bronze  is  an  alloy  consisting  principally  of 
copper  and  tin.  Thus  gun-metal,  ordinary 
bronze,  bell-metal,  “copper”  coinage,  and 
speculum  metal  may  all  be  considered  as  bronzes, 
because  they  consist  mainly  of  these  two  metals. 

Solder  is  an  alloy  employed  for  making  joints 
between  pieces  of  metal,  the  solder  forming  a 
fresh  alloy  with  the  metal  with  which  it  is 
united.  Every  solder  must,  of  course,  be  fusible 
at  a lower  temperature  than  the  metal  it  is  to 
unite. 

The  composition  of  solders  varies  according  to 
the  metal  it  is  required  to  unite,  for  the  more 
closely  the  solder  agrees  with  the  metal  in  malle- 
ability and  hardness,  the  better  will  be  the  joint. 

Hard  solders  are  those  which  require  a red  heat 
to  melt  them,  while  soft  solders  fuse  at  a very  low 
temperature. 
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The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  everything  for  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
percentage  composition  by  weight  of  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders,  but  when 
different  alloys  : - the  members  arrived  it  was  resolved  unanimously 
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6 

Zinc. 

H 

Aluminium. 

Gold. 

| Silver. 

1 Antimony. 

Bismuth. 

Nickel. 

Brass,  ordinary  

66 

34 

, , for  turning,  fitting,  en- 

graving,  &c 

75 

25 

Bronze  

6 

2 

X 

Bronze  coinage  

95 

X 

Gun  metal,  for  ordnance  

90-5 

9 '5 

,,  of  maximum  hard- 

ness  for  turning 

83 

17 

, , soft  

6 

Bell-metal 

80 

20 

Muntz  metal 

60 

Very 

, , nails  for  

87 

9 

small 

quantity 

Britannia  metal  

18 

89-4 

1-8 

Aluminium  bronze  

90 

IO 

Fusible  metal  

19 

3i 

5° 

German  silver  

5i 

30-6 

18-4 

Gold  coinage  

8*3 

917 

Pewter  

80 

20  - 

Silver  coinage  . 

7 '5 

92 '5 

Speculum  metal  

67 

Solder  (fine) 

1 ype  metal  

83 

White  brass 

3 

90 

7 

6 

41 

41 

With  the  exception  of  the  coinages,  all  these 
alloys  vary  more  or  less  in  composition  according 
to  the  proportions  preferred  by  different  manu- 
facturers. Muntz  metal  especially  varies  in  the 
proportions  of  the  two  metals  it  contains. 

Phosphor  bronze  is  made  of  copper  and  tin 
together  with  a very  small  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus. By  altering  the  proportions  of  its 
constituents,  it  is  manufactured  with  different 
qualities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  melting-points 
and  specific  gravities  of  the  useful  metals  and 
some  of  their  alloys  : — 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Henshaw. — We  regret  to  have  to 
record  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Simons 
Henshaw,  in  his  seventy-first  year,  early  on  Sunday 
morning  last.  He  was  well  known  in  the  building 
trades  by  virtue  of  the  official  positions  which  he 
held  in  connexion  with  the  organisations  of  the 
master  builders,  but  he  was  never  (as  so  many 
have  supposed)  a builder  himself.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  William  Henshaw,  a silk  broker,  and 
was  born  on  January  12,  1823.  He  was  educated 
at  a school  in  Winchester,  and  afterwards  at  Calais. 
On  leaving  school  he  went  into  the  firm  of  Grant  & 
Hodgson,  tobacco  brokers,  and  afterwards  was 
with  his  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Simons,  a wine 
merchant  of  Mincing-lane.  At  the  time  of  the 
“gold"  fever  he  went  to  Australia,  and  on  his 
return  again  joined  his  uncle.  In  1868,  his  services 
were  retained  in  New  York  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  what  was  known  as  the  “Sherry 
Wine  Case  ” (which  lasted  over  six  months)  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  wines.  About  the  time 
of  the  1872  strike  he  became  connected  with  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London, 
and  it  was  he  who,  with  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  successful  termination  of 
the  strike  of  masons  at  the  Law  Courts  in  1877-8.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
he  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a scheme  of  insur- 
ance, and  it  was  broadly  upon  that  scheme  that  the 
Builders'  Accident  Insurance  (Limited)  was  founded 
in  1881.  Of  that  company  he  had  always  acted  as 
Secretary.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  prepared 


“ That  as  a mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Secretary  the  further  business  do  stand  adjourned 
until  Monday  next";  and  it  was  further  resolved 
“ That  the  President  be  requested  to  convey  to  the 
widow  and  son  of  their  late  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Henshaw,  the  heartfelt  condolence  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  with  them  in  their  sorrow  and 
bereavement,  and  to  express  the  sense  which  the 
Council  entertains  of  the  loss  which  the  Association 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  their  late  Secretary, 
who  was  a zealous  and  efficient  officer  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Association  and  its  members,  and  for 
whom  they  collectively  and  individually  entertained 
the  highest  regard  and  esteem." 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

“Scott's"  Restaurant,  Coventry-stref.t. 
— On  the  13th  inst.,  the  first  portion  ot  the  new 
building  of  Scott’s  oyster  and  supper  rooms  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  premises  was  destroyed 
by  a disastrous  fire  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  The 
portion  of  the  building  now  opened  has  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  that  portion  of  the  premises  which  was 
entirely  destroyed,  the  corner  block  not  having  been 
at  present  rebuilt  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
carrying  on  the  business.  This  will  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  first  portion  now  open  consists  of 
basement  and  five  floors.  The  basement  contains  a 
large  wine  and  coffee  bar,  “ The  Dive,"  40  ft.  by  30 
ft.,  entered  by  a wide  staircase  descending  direct 
from  the  main  entrance.  On  this  floor  are  the 
oyster  and  lobster  stores,  lobster  boiling  room,  wine 
cellars,  lavatories,  &c.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied 
by  an  oyster  bar  and  grill  room,  divided  from 
each  other  by  a carved  American  walnut  screen, 
filled  in  with  etched  and  brilliant  cut  glass.  The 
walls  of  the  ground  floor  bars  and  grill  room 
are  treated  in  marbles  of  warm  tone,  the  pilasters 
being  of  “red  Languedoc,"  with  black  bases.  The 
spaces  between  the  pilasters  are  filled  in  with  mirrors 
framed  in  “ Jaune  Lamartine,"  with  filling  of  “ Pavo- 
nazza  " around.  The  marble  work  is  mounted  on  a 
base  or  dado  of  American  walnut,  and  surmounted 
by  a modelled  frieze  in  fibrous  plaster.  The  fittings 
are  all  in  American  walnut,  this  material  being 
generally  employed  for  the  joinery  throughout.  The 
floor  of  the  oyster  bar  is  of  white  marble  mosaic,  with 


black  marble  dolphins  at  intervals ; the  floor  of  the  1 
grill-room  being  of  oak  and  American  walnut  par-  1 
quetry.  The  first  floor  is  reached  by  means  of  a 
broad  staircase  leading  direct  from  the  entrance : 
lobby,  as  well  as  by  a second  staircase  leading  from  1 
the  grill-room.  On  this  floor  is  a large  public  i 
dining-room,  45  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  panelled  American  \ 
walnut  dado,  doors,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  A grill  is  i 
provided  on  this  floor.  The  second  and  third  lloors  r 
arc  repetitions  of  the  first  floor.  Lavatories  are  pro-  3 
vided  on  all  floors,  also  service  rooms  with  rapid  1 
electric  lifts  communicating  with  the  kitchens.  ; 
On  the  fourth  floor  are  placed  the  kitchens, ; 
sculleries,  and  the  usual  offices,  as  well  as  staff  I 
bedrooms.  The  elevations  are  Early  French  I 
Renaissance  in  character,  the  materials  used  being  d 
polished  Labrador  granite  for  plinth  and  circular  i 
columns,  bronze  caps  and  unpolished  Kemnay  { 
granite  up  to  the  first-floor  window-cills.  The 
whole  upper  portion  is  of  Monks'  Park  Bath  stone,  ,! 
worked  at  the  quarries  of  the  Bath  Stone  Firms,  J 
Limited,  and  protected  by  their  “Fluate."  The  t 
general  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Kearley,  ■] 
of  Kensington  and  Uxbridge.  The  following  is  ; 
the  list  of  the  sub-contractors  : — Carver,  Messrs. 
Daymond  & Son ; Bath  stone,  The  Bath  Stone  1 
Firms,  Limited ; granite,  Messrs.  Fenning  y 

& Co.  ; marble,  Messrs,  de  Grelle,  Houdret,  ;j 
& Co.  ; decorations  and  furniture,  Messrs.  ;. 
Marshall  & Snelgrove ; electric  light,  Messrs.  ;j 
Watson.  Gusenheimer,  & Co.  ; wrought-iron  r 
and  bronze,  Messrs.  Starkie  Gardner  & Co.  ; ■ 
fibrous  plaster,  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackson,  & Sons.  The  t 
building  was  designed  by  and  has  been  carried  out  il 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  ;. 
Treadwell  & Martin,  of  Waterloo-place.  Mr.  K.  J.  , 
Osborne  was  the  clerk  of  works. 

New  Public  Record  Office  Buildings, 
Chancery-lane. — Messrs.  Foster  & Dicksee  are  1 
getting  the  scaffolding  into  position  for  the  purpose  e 
of  building  the  superstructure  of  this  building.  The  ( 
fireproof  floors  throughout  are  to  be  on  the  Fawcett  .1 
system,  the  same  as  those  now  being  put  in  the  new  \ 
Admiralty  buildings. 

Liberal  Club,  Bacup. — A new  Liberal  Club  l 
was  opened  at  Bacup  on  the  18th  inst.  The  1 
buildings  have  been  erected  and  furnished  at  a cost ; 
of  4,824/.,  and  have  been  built  from  designs  by; 
Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewoods,  architects,  of ) 
Manchester. 

New  Industrial  Dwellings  in  Walworth,  i 
— According  to  the  City  Press,  the  Fishmongers’  5 
Company  are  now  continuing  on  their  Walworth  I 
Estate  the  erection  of  model  dwellings  for  the  work-  : 
ing  classes — a work  commenced  some  years  since  1 
by  the  company  in  Paragon-row,  Walworth.  The  1 
Paragon-row  block  ever  since  the  tenements  were  > 
erected  in  1876  has  been  always  fully  occupied.  1 
Some  old  leases  of  property  in  Brandon-street  having  i 
fallen  into  the  Company's  hands,  the  Court  some  1 
little  time  ago  decided  to  pull  down  the  houses  and  < 
erect  a block  of  dwellings.  The  new  buildings,  ; 
which  are  now  roof  high , have  a frontage  of  75  ft.  I 
to  Brandon-street.  They  are  being  executed  ex  ter-  - 
nally  in  bright  stock  brickwork  with  red  brick  strings 
and  mouldings.  Entering  from  Brandon-street  by  ; 
a central  entrance  into  the  corridor,  suites  of  rooms  1 
lie  right  and  left.  The  corridor  is  lit  at  each  end,  and  < 
also  from  the  staircase  in  the  middle.  Each  floor  con-  1 
tains  seven  sets  of  rooms,  some  consisting  of  three 
rooms  and  some  of  two  rooms.  The  buildings  contain 
five  stories,  and  give  accommodation  for  thirty-five 
families,  each  house  or  suite  of  rooms  having  its  . 
own  entrance  door  opening  on  to  the  corridors,  and  t 
the  convenience  and  privacy  of  individual  families  ■ 
have  been  attained  by  providing  in  each  suite  of 
rooms  complete  water,  sanitary,  and  other  arrange- 
ments, so  that  in  every  house  even  the  single  room 
and  scullery  houses  are  provided  with  all  the  con-  : 
veniences  within  their  own  front  door.  The  build-  i 
ings  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Son,  and  ; 
Blomfield,  from  designs  prepared  by  the  Company's 
architect,  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  IL  R.  I.B.A. 

New  Business  Premises,  Worcester.— New  , 
premises  have  been  erected  upon  The  Cross, 
Worcester,  for  Mr.  Arnold  Lewis,  tailor  and  out-  l 
fitter.  Mr.  Ernest  Day,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect 
of  the  new  buildings,  and  Messrs.  Bromage  & Evans  1 
were  the  builders. 

New  Sunday  Schools,  John-stkeet,  Bed- 
ford-row.—On  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  George 
Williams  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  these  schools, 
which  are  being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F. 
T.  W.  Goldsmith,  A. R. I.B.A. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  State  has  voted  500,000  francs  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  objects  of  art  from  the 
Spitzer  collection,  which  will  be  divided  between 

the  Cluny  Museum  and  the  Louvre. The  jury  in 

the  competition  for  the  decoration  of  the  Salle  des 
Banquets  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  has  selected  three 
artists  for  the  final  competition ; MM.  Georges 
Bertrand,  Prouvd,  and  Francois  Lafon. An  ex- 

exhibition of  the  works  of  the  impressionist  painter 
Camille  Pissaro  has  been  opened  in  the  Durand 
Ruel  Gallery,  to  close  on  the  30th. Tn  the  competi- 
tion for  a monument  of  the  defence  of  St.  Quentin,  M. 
Theunissen  has  been  selected  as  sculptor,  and 

M.  Heubes  as  architect. The  Municipal  Council 

of  Paris  has  voted  a sum  of  70,000,000  fr.  for  a certain 
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Deg.  Fahr. 

Potassium  

0-865 

Bell-metal 

8-o 

Sodium 

0-974 

207 

Brass  ordinary 

8-3 

1,840 

Aluminium  

2 ‘6 

About  1,292 

Gun-metal  (9  copper  to  1 tin) 

8'5 

Antimony 

6-8 

797 

Steel,  cast  soft  

78 

Zinc  

6 '86  to  7 'i 

Muntz-metal  

8-2 

I in  

7'  29 

442 

Iron  

779 

2,732  to  3,280 

Nickel  

8 8 

Somewhat  lower 

temp,  than  iron 

Copper  

8-96 

1,990 

Bismuth  .... 

5°7 

Silver  

10 '5 

1.873 

Lead 

612 

Mercury  

13-6 

40 

Goid 

i9'5 

2,015 

Platinum 

21-5 

3,280 
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number  of  street  improvements,  half  the  amount  to  be 
expended  on  the  quarter  on  each  bank  of  the 

river. The  Council  has  also  resolved  on  the 

! raising  of  a special  loan  for  covering  all  the  expense 
I of  the  complete  sanitary  improvement  of  Paris, 

1 including  purification  of  sewage,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  an  aqueduct  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  sewage 
to  the  plain  of  Achdres,  according  to  the  scheme  long 
talked  of.— — The  new  reservoir  at  St.  Cloud,  to 
receive  the  water  from  the  Avre,  is  to  be  opened  on 
the  30th,  and  the  water  will,  before  long,  be  supplied 

for  public  consumption. The  project  for  making 

Paris  practically  a seaport  is  again  being  much 
discussed.  Many  members  of  the  Chamber  of 

• Deputies  wish  to  have  the  project  realised  for  the 

exhibition  of  1900. The  new  bridge  of  Manoir, 

on  the  line  between  Paris  and  Rouen,  has  just  been 
completed,  about  a mile  and  a-half  from  the  bridge 

of  1' Arche. The  statue  of  General  Kellermann 

has  now  been  definitely  placed  on  the  plateau  of 
Valmy,  under  the  direction  of  its  author,  M.  Barrau. 

In  view  of  the  exhibition  to  be  opened  at 

Lyons  on  April  26,  a metallic  tower  is  being  erected 

on  the  hill  of  Fourvifere. The  municipality  of 

Montereau  has  instituted  a competition  for  a new 

savings  bank  for  that  town. The  jury  in  the 

competition  for  two  schools  at  Asniferes  has 
^warded  the  premium  to  M.  Joannis  Bernard, 

architect,  of  Asnieres. It  is  annonneed  that 

a stone-built  arena  is  being  erected  at  Dax  (Landes) 
for  the  combats  of  bulls,  called  in  the  district  the 

“Courses  Landaises." The  landscape  painter, 

Louis  Cabat,  formerly  director  of  the  Ecole 
Franfaise,  at  Rome,  has  just  died  at  Paris,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one. The  sculptor  Itasse  has  died 

• at  Hy&res  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  His  daughter, 
Mdlle.  Jeanne  Itasse,  is  herself  a distinguished 
artist,  and  obtained  last  year  a travelling  scholarship 
at  the  Champs  _ Ely  sees.  M.  Itasse  was  a sculptor 
of  great  merit. 

K Berlin. — The  great  annual  competition  for  the 
; Schinkel  Studentship  has  been  decided.  Herr  Karl 
Moritz,  of  Messrs.  Ende  & Boeckmann,  receives  the 
first  premium  ; Herr  Bruno  Werdelmann,  of  the 
Leipsic  New  Imperial  Law  Courts  atelier , takes  the 
• second.  There  were  five  competitors.  It  has 
occasioned  much  remark  that  whenever  a member  of 
the  Leipsic  atelier  competes  he  is  sure  to  merit  a 
premium.  Herr  Hoffmann,  the  architect-in-chief, 
and  four  of  his  assistants  have  gained  the  distinction 
in  turn  ; a sixth  member  of  this  office  would  have 
I received  the  distinction  but  for  his  untimely  death. 

A similar  competition  for  civil  engineers,  also 

under  the  auspices  of  the  A rchitek/en  Verein,  has 
1 teen  won  by  Herr  Max  Foerster,  of  Charlottenburg. 

I There  were  six  competitors. Besides  the  large 

Inumber  of  churches  which  are  being  erected  in 
Berlin  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  two  new 
| ones  are  to  be  built  for  the  special  use  of  the 
| military  garrison.  The  designs  are  by  Herren 
I 1 * Bauinspector " Rossteuscher  and  Reg.  Bau- 

1 meister  Menken  respectively. It  has  always  been 

I the  rule  to  put  any  Government  or  Municipal 
I building  destined  for  demolition  at  the  disposal  of 
j some  authority  who  would  find  it  suitable  for 
j scientific  or  other  experiments.  In  the  case  of  the 
I old  Cathedral,  which  is  being  pulled  down,  we  hear 
the  Royal  Engineers  will  be  allowed  to  make  some 

I blasting  experiments  on  the  foundations. Of  the 

I many  architectural  models  destined  for  the  Chicago 
j Exhibition,  a very  fine  one  of  the  new  Memorial 
I Church  to  the  late  Emperor  William  is  now  on  view 
in  the  Kunstgcioerbe  Museum.  It  has  been  made  of 
I wood  to  a scale  of  1 '25.  “ Baurath  ” Schweibten  is 

j the  architect. At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  manu- 

I facturers  and  traders  in  Portland  cement  much  inte- 
i resting  information  was  given  as  to  various  technical 
| points.  The  papers,  &c.,  will  be  embodied  in  the 

1 form  of  a report. It  will  be  interesting  to  hear 

j that  the  only  difficulty  of  any  account  which  may 
tend  to  delay  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  is  purely  a senti- 
| mental  one.  The  congregation  of  a certain  church 
I consider  that  the  proposed  railway  will  spoil  the 
j view  on  to  their  place  of  worship  as  seen  from  certain 
i points.  They  have  protested  against  the  route  taken 
by  the  railway,  which  will  now  probably  have  to  be- 
| changed. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

I House-roofing  in  China. — According  to  a 
| recent  communication  made  by  Mr.  Bellett  to  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society,  a veritable  revolution 
1 has  been  brought  about  in  China  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  by  the  adoption  of  a new 
: method  of  roofing.  Hitherto  Chinese  houses  have 
: been  covered  with  roofs  of  a very  peculiar  kind, 
which  cost  a great  deal,  and  through  their  great 
i weight  press  very  heavily  on  the  walls.  In  addition, 

■ fhe  protection  afforded  against  rain  is  very 
I inefficient.  The  Chinese  are  now  following  the 
j example  set  them  by  European  residents,  and 
understanding  the  advantages  of  metallic  roofing, 
are  substituting  roofs  of  galvanised  sheets  for  the 
old  styles.  The  transformation  only  commenced  a 
1 short  time  ago,  and  is  very  rapidly  becoming 
j general.  In  1890  there  were  introduced  through  the 
port  of  Shanghai  391  tons  3 cwts.  3 qrs.  20  lbs.  of 
j galvanised  sheets  for  roofing,  representing  a value 
°f  5 A 55^  I2S-  6d.  In  the  following  year  the 
; quantity  of  the  import  rose  to  768  tons  12  cwts. 

2 qrs,  7 lbs. 


Edinburgh  and  Electric  Light.— On  the 
17th  inst. , the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  had  under  discussion  the 
report  prepared  by  Professor  Kennedy,  of  London, 
on  the  electric  lighting  of  the  city.  No  decision, 
however,  was  come  to.  Some  members  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  more  information  from 
Professor  Kennedy,  and  others  wished  to  have  a 
fuller  report  from  Mr.  David  Cook,  manager  and 
engineer  of  the  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting 
Company,  who  has  already  expressed  concurrence 
with  the  opinion  of  the  expert.  The  proposal  that 
the  Corporation  should  undertake  the  installation 
was  favoured  by  some,  while  others  were  disposed  to 
allow  private  enterprise  to  lead  the  way,  and  finally 
the  meeting  broke  up  withont  having  come  to  any 
resolution.  — Scotsman. 

Royal  Statistical  Society.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  held  on  the  21st  inst., 
at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-street, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  on 
“ Progress  of  the  External  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Recent  Years."  The  chief  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  bring  down  the  figures  produced 
by  the  same  writer  on  previous  occasions  to  the 
latest  date.  The  external  trade  is  that  which 
originates  or  ends  within  the  kingdom,  and  is 
carried  on  with  places  outside  its  borders.  It 
consists  of  imports  from  abroad,  and  that  portion 
of  them  which  is  again  sent  out  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  produce  and  manufacture  here 
which  is  supplied  to  customers  abroad.  The  total 
of  these  for  a period  of  twenty  years  shows  an 
average  import  of  392,000,000 /. , reduced  by  the 
re-exports  from  them  to  the  amount  of  60,000,000/. 
a year,  leaving  331,000,000/.  as  the  value  of  those  re- 
tained for  home  uses.  The  exports  of  British 
goods  is  227,000,000/.,  leaving  104,000,000/.  as  the 
apparent  annual  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 
This  excess,  however,  is  reduced  by  certain  deduc- 
tions from  the  import  side  for  freights,  &c. , and  by 
additions  to  the  export  side  for  stores,  coals,  and 
other  imports  not  included  in  the  official  returns  as 
such.  So  that  one-half  of  this  balance  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  what  there  is  of  excess  must 
be  much  more  than  met  by  earnings  abroad,  and  the 
product  of  investments  remitted  home.  The  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  trade,  and  the  cheapening  of 
prices,  was  beneficial  to  the  consumer,  though 
perhaps  not  equally  so  to  the  home-growers.  But 
the  diminished  value  of  the  exports  of  British  goods, 
the  larger  quantities  and  the  falling  prices  of  our 
products  which  was  witnessed  in  the  figures  for  the 
months  of  the  present  year,  were  by  no  means 
encouraging.  It  was  not  the  business  of  statisticians 
to  forecast  the  future,  but  if  so  inclined  the  indica- 
tions afforded  by  this  investigation  did  not  promote 
its  being  done  with  a light  heart. 

Removal. — Mr.  George  Wragge,  metal  case- 
ment maker  and  smith,  announces  the  removal  of 
his  London  show-room  from  Surrey-street,  Strand, 
to  No.  9,  Southampton-row,  Holborn,  and  that  he 
has  also  taken  a show-room  at  17,  Lower  Sackville- 
street,  Dublin. 

*-*-4 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Fibrous  Plasterers  of  London. — The 
Committee  of  the  Fibrous  Plasterers'  Association 
have  issued  a manifesto  to  the  fibrous  plasterers  of 
London,  in  which  they  say: — “The  subject  which 
we  ask  you  to  consider  is  of  most  vital  importance 
to  you  all.  In  the  first  instance,  we  ask  all  fibrous 
plasterers,  who  are  not  building  plasterers,  whether 
they  think  it  is  consistent  to  join  a trade  union  run 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  building  plasterers,  whose 
intentions  are  to  oust  all  of  them  out  of  the  trade 
as  soon  as  the  building  plasterers  learn  how  to 
produce  fibrous  plaster,  and  they  can  get  on 
without  fibrous  plasterers?  We  challenge  all 
fibrous  plasterers,  who  have  joined  the  National 
Association  of  Operative  Plasterers,  to  examine 
their  Book  of  Rules  and  find  one  that  is  of 
any  benefit  to  them,  or  in  their  interests.  They 
will  not : because  they  are  all  framed  in  the 
interests  of  building  plasterers,  who  hold  all 
offices,  and,  of  course,  have  framed  those  rules  to 
suit  their  trade.  We  address  ourselves,  particularly, 
to  fibrous  plasterers  who  have  been  in  constant  work 
for  years.  Have  they  reflected  how  the  N.A.O.  P. 
would  serve  them  should  they  be  discharged  from 
their  present  situations?  The  N.A.O.P.  would  serve 
them,  as  they  have  served  others,  quickly  fill  their 
places  with  building  plasterers,  and  keep  the  fibrous 
plasterers  walking  about,  out  of  work,  until  tired  out 
they  would  be  compelled  to  seek  some  other  means 
of  getting  a livelihood.  This  is  the  experience  of 
others  to-day,  it  may  be  theirs  to-morrow,  and 
unless  they  try  some  means  to  prevent  it,  will  be 
theirs  very  soon.  The  insulting  and  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  the  N.A.O.  P.  speak  of  and 
treat  fibrous  plasterers,  should  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  of  their  intention  towards  them.  Should 
any  doubt  exist,  read  what  the  Organising 
Secretary  says.  He  said:  ‘The  N.A.O.P.  does 
not  recognise  any  special  men  whatever  ; building 
plasterers  only  are  acknowledged.  I speak  as 
a plasterer  to  plasterers,  and  in  the  interest 
of  plasterers.  Special  men  are  to  go  to  something 
else  or  they  must  take  up  the  shovel.'  Now  this 
applies  to  fibrous  plasterers  who  are  special  men ; 
are  they  willing  to  come  to  this?  If  so,  we  advise 


them  to  join  the  N.A.O.P.  ; they  can  then  assist 
the  Association  to  oust  them  out  of  their  trade.  If 
they  are  not,  they  can  now  defeat  the  N.A.O.P. 
scheme  by  joining  a union  representing  themselves 
and  their  trade.  They  can  then  have  a voice  in 
making  laws  and  framing  rules  in  their  own 
interests,  and  pay  a small  subscription  which  will  be 
used  for  their  protection  and  benefit,  not  against 
them,  and  to  fight  the  battles  of  others,  who,  if 
successful,  will  take  all  benefits  gained  themselves." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Fibrous  Plasterers’  Association 
is  Mr.  E.  Maskall,  9,  Ufton  Grove,  Southgate- 
road,  N. 

“Should  the  Bricklayer  Tile?"— Such  is 
the  question  which  heads  a letter  in  the  Star  of  the 
20th  inst.  The  writer,  who  signs  himself,  “A  Slater 
and  Tiler,"  answers  the  question  in  the  negative. 
He  says  : “Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  house,  tiling  has  largely 
taken  the  place  of  slating,  but  as  slaters  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  tiling,  the  change  of 
fashion  has  not  deprived  them  of  work.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  are  taking 
steps  to  compel  builders  to  give  the  tiling  to  brick- 
layers only,  despite  the  fact  that  bricklayers  this  last 
fourteen  years  have  not  been  brought  up  to  or  learnt 
the  trade  of  tiling,  and  a great  many  won't  do  it  at 
all ; driving  nails  is  not  their  trade.  Now,  such  a 
change  would  rob  hundreds  of  slaters  and  tilers  of 
their  legitimate  means  of  livelihood.  We  say  it  is  a 
dog-in-the-manger  policy.  The  bricklayers  have  a 
far  greater  share  in  a building  as  regards  labour 
than  we  have,  and  surely  can  afford  to  be  content 
with  that  fair  share.  Let  bricklayers  be  what  they 
are  called,  and  stick  to  their  trowels  ; and  let  those 
of  us  who  this  last  fifteen  years  have  brought  up  our 
apprentices  and  sons,  and  mastered  the  art  of  tiling, 
be,  as  we  are  called,  slaters  and  tilers." 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  24. 

Architectural  Association.  — Paper  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Gotch  entitled,  “In  Praise  of  a Country  Practice."  7.30 
P-m- 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  ( Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  F.  G.  Baily,  B.A.,  on  “The  Regulation  of  Direct 
Current  Motors.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  A.  Wynter  Biyth  on  “Sanitary  Law,  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  ; Public  Health  Act,  1875  ; Model  By- 
Laws,  &c."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  25. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic,  Battersea  Park-road,  by  permission  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  (1) 
Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings  ; (2)  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

Monday,  March  27. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (Special 
General  Meeting  for  Members  only).  (1)  Nomination  of 
President  for  1893-94.  (2)  To  consider  By-laws  as  to  the 
nomination  and  election  of  candidates  for  membership. 
(3)  To  receive  the  Report  of  the  Council  as  to  the 
qualification  of  Fellows.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  28. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  G.  E.  W.  Crutt- 
well  on  “The  Pier  Foundations  of  the  Tower  Bridge.” 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  A.  Wynter  Biyth  on  “Sanitary  Laws  and 
Regulations  Governing  the  Metropolis."  8 p.m. 

Carlisle  Architectural , Engineering , and  Surveying 
Association. — Mr.  C.  Lonsdale  on  “ Brick  and  Tile 
Making." 

Wednesday,  March  29. 

Carpenters'  Hall , London  Wall. — Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry 
on  “ The  Tower  Bridge."  8 p.m.  (Admission  free.) 

\ -o-  \ 

RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,081.— Fire-places  : R.J.  Lee. — This  invention  refers 
to  what  is  claimed  to  be  an  improved  blower  and  draught 
regulator  for  open  fire-places.  It  is  a combination  of  two 
parts,  one  to  lit  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  closing  to  some 
extent  the  area  above  the  bars,  and  acting  as  an  ordinary 
blower.  The  second  part  acts  more  or  less  horizontally 
across  the  mouth  of  the  chimney,  and  regulates  the  up- 
draught from  the  fire  into  the  chimney.  Tlie  parts  are  con- 
nected by  hinges,  or  other  means,  to  me  another,  and  the 
second  part  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a rod  bar  or  other 
method  passing  through  the  first  part  and  workable  from 
in  front  of  it. 

6^466. — Sash  Pulleys:  H.  Holcrojt  and  Another. — 
This  invention  refers  to  sash  pulleys  and  other  appliances 
in  which  pulleys  on  wheels  are  mounted  in  a similar  or 
analogous  manner  to  turn  within  boxings  or  frames,  and 
more  especially  to  pulleys  having  balls  or  rollers  interposed 
between  their  bearing  surfaces.  As  applied  in  the  case 
of  a sash  pulley  having  a grooved  wheel  formed  in  one 
piece  with,  or  fixed  to,  the  axle,  the  inventor  forms  a 
pair  of  circular  caps  having  their  edges  turning  inwards  to 
act  as  bearings  for  the  pulleys  or  rollers.  These  caps,  to- 
gether with  tne  balls  or  rollers,  are  placed  over  the  ends  of 
the  axle.  The  grooved  wheel,  together  with  its  axle  and 
with  the  caps  and  balls  or  rollers  around  the  ends  of  the 
axle,  is  placed  within  a suitable  mould,  and  the  boxing  or 
frame  is  cast  around  the  grooved  wheel  and  caps  in  such 
manner  as  to  rigidly  hold  or  form  substantially  one  piece  of 
metal  with  the  caps. 

6,468. — Bricks  : S.  Jefferies. — This  specification  describes 
an  improvement  in  the  making  of  bricks  and  similar  articles 
from  plastic  clay,  and  relates  to  that  class  of  machinery  in 
which  bricks  are  made  by  severing  them  with  wire 
from  a stream  of  plastic  clay  issuing  from  a die. 
There  is  attached  to  the  framing  of  the  cutting  table, 
or  carriage,  a frame  composed  of  hinged  parallel  links, 
which,  when  operated  upon  by  a hand  lever  or  other 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Technical  School  Harris  lust.  Preston.. 


CONTRACTS. 


Tlmlier  Piling  1100  yds.) 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers  (5.200  yds. I 

•(.ramie  Krrlong.  Artificial  Sterne.  J 
•Sea  Wall  and  Esplanade 


Flags.  Kerbs.  Setts.  Ac 

Sewering.  Grtmvenor-road  Ka«t  

Flags  Cl. 000  yds  super. I.  Edgings  i 


noting  Churcli.  Neath.  Wales 

ing-up.  Tar  -paving.  Ac.  lta by-place  .. 
Houses  and  a Villa.  Houley  Hill. 


laying  Water  Mains  11.200  yd*. I 
Setts.  Kerbs.  Flags.  Ac.  Facit.  Lu 
Alterations  and  Additions  to 


ings.  Frc 
Harness  Ro. 
Alterations 


•field.  Aberdee 


o.  to  Parish  Church.  Rand- 
nd  Re-building  Schools 


Twenty  Dwclling-hous 

Estate 

Thirteen  Cottages.  Thun. 


borough  . 

Rags  tour.  Kerbs.  Setts.  Ac. 
Alterations.  Ac.  to  Workhou 
Three  Shops.  Navigation.  W 


o Com  Exchange.  Pet 


Iiilrer  Store.  Three  Through  Houses  an 

Outbuildings.  Mldglcy.  Halifax 

Idilious.  Ac.  to  Cliajiel.  Thorne.  Yorks, 


School  Buildings,  St.  Gwinear.  Cornwall 
Road  Metal  for  Eight  Parishes,  Glasgow. . 

Master's  Residence.  Ac.  Bloenavon 

Converting  Four  Houses  into  Two  Shops. 

Jacktrees.  Cleator  Moor  

Formation,  Flagging,  Ac.  of  one  Street 

Flint  I:  . i.l  .Metal,  ,w 

Additions  to  School  Buildings,  Sowerby 


(Yor 


al.  Ac.  . 


Alterations.  Ac.  to  Town  Hall 

School  Buildings.  Rhosddn.  nr.  Wrexl 
Additions.  Ac.  to  various  Farms,  Ac. 
rg.  Metalling.  Kerbing.  Chan 

n streets,  Ellersmero  Port 


ling.  A< 
•Oil  Engine 
Taking  Do' 


en  Old  Shops  aud  Erecting 
i,  Ac.  for  Public  Abattoirs 


By  whom  Required. 


Glasgow  Gris  Com 

Cleckheaton  Local  Bd. 
St.  A Ilian's  Corp 


Smith  A Tweedall  . 


>.  H Jenkin 
.1.  C.  Botham 
;F.  S.  Button 


Portbury  Sea-wall  Con 
The  Churchwardens  . 
Fulham  Vestry  


- T.  Parker  

• Jeffery  A Skinner 
rd  W.  Rodley 


jR.  Walker.. 
H.  Walker.. 


in-the-Eaat . . . . 
VberdarcWorkin 
Building  Societ; 


Trevethiu  School  Bd. 


M.  W.  Coulthard  .... 
Nomumton  Local  Bd. 
Horsham  Highway  Bd. 
Managers  of  St.  Oswald 

Natio  al  Schools 

Withington  L.B 

Fcstiniog  Local  Board 
Withington  L.B 


Waller  A Son  , 

J.  Hicks 

A.  Thorne 


Official  . 


C.  H.  Eelford  . 
H.  L.  Tacuu  . , 

H.  M Townseu 
J.  C.  Stuart  ... 
H.  Wai 


).  Eva i 


T.  L.  Patchett . . 


Wirril  R.S.A 

Seveuoaks  Union  .... 
Hadfield  Equitable  Co- 
operative Society  Ltd 
Pontypridd  Local  Bd. 


R.  S.  Hutton  . . 

W,  Paul 

E.  A.  Lausdowni 

Official  

T.  Stokas  

A.  H.  Mountain 
H.  1*.  May  bury 
A.  IX.  Mountain 

R.  A.  Brydcn  . . 

it.  M.  draper  .. 

D.  Phillips  

Lueh  A Gant  . . 
J.  8.  Ullathorm 

Beloe  A Priest  . . 

S.  F.  Baker  A So 

E.  Rees”.'.’.'.'.’.'.. 


C O NT  R ACTS — Con  t in  ued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Construction  of  Sewer  

Oak  Park  Fencing  (800  yards)  

Lock  Gates 

Mortuary  Buildings,  Ac.  Liverpool  . 

Farm  Buildings,  Kuan  Major.  Comwu 

•Construction  of  Drain.  Ac 

•Removal  of  Sweeping.  Street  Wute 

Rag  and  Block  Stone, 'Ru’diester  '.  ’.’.]] 

Supplying  and  Laying  4-in.  Water  J 

Ac 

Iron  Roof.  Girders.  Ac 

Extensive  Manufacturing  Premises  . 
Additions,  Ac.  to  Literary  Institutioi 
Alterations  and  Additions  to  Two  Sc 
•Painting  and  Repairs  at  Western  Hospital 

Setts,  Flags.  Kerbs.  Macadam.  Ac 

•Offices.  Stabling,  Ac.  Palmer's  Green 

Extensions  mid  Alterations,  Fishponds. 

Bristol 

Cottage  Hospital  (Iron  aud  Wood) 

Road  Metal  (1.500  tons)  

Road  Works  (2,400  yds.).  Sewers.  Ac.  (1,600 

yds.),  Seaford.  Sussex  

Subscription  Rooms,  Ac.  Stoneliouse, 

Gloucestershire  

•Erection  of  Public  Library  

Preci pi tati ug  ” Tank s.  Smallbridge.  Roch- 
dale   

Baltic  Red-Wood  Sleepers  (40.000) 

Technical  School.  Ac 

•Kepaiis,  Painting,  and  other  Works 

•York  Paving  

•Wood  Paving  

•Makiug-up  Private  Streets  

•Sewers  Work  

•Six  Almshouses 

•Making-up  Roads.  Ac 

•Paving  Work  ..  

Two  Cottages.  King's  Lyuu  

•Public  Baths  

Residence,  Ilk  ley 

School  Buildings.  Blandford 

Warehouse  and  Workshop,  New  Swindon 

I..  • mill  , ini  lint  Milll  I-  N.r 

caatle-on-Tyne 

Main  8ew„r.  Stairfoot.  Yorks 

Sewering.  Paving.  Ac.  New-  Street.  Leices- 
ter   

•Timber  Work.  Gt.  Marlow  Bridge 

Dwelling-house  

Eight  Houses.  Kir-tall.  Lewis  

Circus  Buildings.  Ac.  Bolton 

-Six  Cottages.  Pemberton.  Wigan 

Club  Buildings.  Rochdale  


ruth  Twn  C. 
Har.  Trust, 
ark  Local  B. 


ieusington  Burial  Bd 
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Queenbarongh  Twn  C. 

Martin,  Sun? A Hall” 
Altrincham  Local  Bd 
Tipton  School  Board 
Met.  Asylums  Board.. 
Norden  (Igiucs)  L.B. 
Southgate  Local  Board 
Training 


Aroliitect,  Surveyor 


A.  J 


J.  Pri 


E.  Munson.  Jo 
A.  Ramsden  . . 
Official  


do. 


do. 


lege  Cor 


Pop'nr  Public  Library 


Wuerdle  and  \ 
Local  Board  . . 
Watei  ford  mid 
erlck  Railway 
Hustings  8chool 


Bcn.n 


f Vesti 


George's,  Ha 

sipiarc  Vestry  

Richmond  (Surrey) 

Town  Council  

Battersea  Vestry  

William  Smallwood 
Trust.  Alee 


rr  R.S.A 


Acton  Local  Board . . . 
Trustees  „f  Castle  His 
(ng  Estate 


Wilson  A Wnggott  . . 


Ardsle; 


il  Board  . . 


F.  C.  Parry  

Bucks  County  Council 
Sheffield  Co-op.  Soc.  . . 

J.  Carlton 

Frank  Matcliam 

J.  Martlew 

Castlet.il  Mr. or  Coriser- 


J.  W.  Sunderland  .. 


1.  Law! 


W.  L.  Bernard 

J.  T.  Bressy  

Official  

J.  A.  Wallis 

J.  P.  Moore 

Messrs.  Clarkson 
J.  T.  Wood  

J.  Tighe 

El  worthy  A Son  .. 

Official 


do. 


do. 


E.  H.  Llugeu  Bi 
W.  Menxies  . . . 
D.  J.  Ebbetts  . 


April  f 
do. 

April  1C 


April  U 
April  If 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Road  Foreim 
Road  Survey 
Clerk  of  Woi 


Clerk  of  Works  . 
•Manual  Trainer  . 


or.  Inspector  of  Nuisances.  Ac. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Manchester  Corp  

Hackney  Bd  of  Wk,. 
City  of  Birmingham  .. 
Elgin  County  Connell 
Barry  and  CodoxLm 

Local  Board  

Local  Board 


Wan 


Central  London  School 

District  

LondonOountyCouncil 
Haverhill  Local  Board 


•21. 10s.  weekly  . . 
2001.  per  annum] 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii. 


tnechnnism,  set  in  motion  by  the  attendant,  comes  forward 
beneath  the  board  carrying  the  bricks,  and  lifts  or  slides  it 
with  its  load  on  to  a truck  or  other  contrivance  prepared  to 
receive  it.  To  assist  the  lifting  frame  in  clearing  the  board 
on  its  return,  the  front  bricks  are  jointed  so  as  to  give  way 
and  lower  the  front  edge  of  the  supporting  bars  or  table. 
To  keep  the  bottom  of  the  advancing  stream  of  clay  oiled, 
it  is  proposed  to  arrange  a small  roller,  rotating  on  a 
vertical  axle,  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  stream  of  clay, 
against  which  it  is  constantly  pressed  by  a spring,  the 
roller  being  connected  with  an  oil  tank. 

6.554.— Doors  : /•  Rhodes.— This  invention  relates  to 
improvements  in  apparatus  for  closing  doors,  and  checks 
to  be  employed  in  connexion  therewith,  to  prevent  slam- 
ming, &c.  The  invention  can  only  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  detailed  drawings  and  specification. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

March  6. — 4,788,  H.  McClellan,  Flushing  Water-closets, 
&c. — 4,790,  D.  Jones  & G.  Davis,  Fastenings  for  Lifting 
or  Lowering  Marble,  Granite,  &c.—  4,797,  C.  Rice,  Port- 
able Door-stop  for  Preventing  Doors  being  shut. — 4,810, 
J.  Jones,  Presses  for  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 4,825,  E.  Nelson, 
Damp  Course  Materials  for  Foundations  of  Buildings. — 
4,856. — W.  Mortimer,  Bolts. 

March  7.— 4.916,  P.  Jensen,  Building  Walls,  Pillars,  &c. 
of  Iron  Frameworks  and  Concrete. — 4,919,  W.  Kinnerney, 
Combined  Screw  and  Nail. — 4,921,  C.  Leni,  Automatically 
Disinfecting  Water-closets,  &c.— 4,948,  A.  Pollard,  Alarm 
Bells  for  Doors,  &c. — 4.955,  St.  Budden,  Window-sash 
Fasteners.— 4,073,  F.  Le  Rossignol,  Grease  Traps.— 4.987, 
Sheridan,  Metallic  Paving  for  Roadways,  Footpaths, 

March  8.  — 5,0x2,  E.  Crickmay,  Combined  Garden 
Edging  and  Water  Channel.— 5,032,  G.  Gibson,  Sashhock 
for  Windows. — 5,053. — J.  Anderson,  General  Joinery 
Machines.— 5,069,  L.  Waghorn,  Flushing  Cisterns. 

March  9.-5,086,  D.  Martyn.  Automatic  Brick  Cutting 

able  and  Counter.— 5,108,  C.  Elliott,  Metallic  Roofing.— 


5,113,  W.  Henshall,  Dovetailing  Cutter  and  Slotting 
Tool.— 5,121,  W.  Eatwell,  Smokc-cowl  or  Ventilator. — 
5D36i  J-  Hahmann,  Stove.— 5,165,  G.  Hardingham, 
Syphon  Automatic  Flushing  Apparatus. 

March  10.-5,193,  E.  Smith,  Cutting  Tools. — 5,206, 

I . Taylor,  Screws  and  in  Screw-drivers,  Brace-bits,  or 
Keys  for  use  with  same. — 5,240,  C.  Hass,  Reproducing 
facsimile  Carvings  in  Wood  and  Other  Material. — 
5,250,  A.  Gibbs,  Brick. — 5,259,  N.  Parascho  and  E. 
Thorpe,  Glazing  Staple. 

March  11. — 5,26s,  W.  Pates,  Trap  Shields  for  Water- 
closet  Traps. — 5,281,  T.  Paxton,  Attaching  Door-knobs, 
^cc.,  to  their  Spindles.— 5,306,  Z.  Baugh,  Baker’s  Ovens. — 
5,308,  C.  Jones,  Wood  Screws. — 5,331,  A.  Henderson, 
Cutting  or  Sawing  Stone,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

522,  G.  Roberlson,  Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves. — 1,162, 
M.  Syer,  Improved  connection  for  Water-closet  Traps, 
^d  Pipes. — 1,184,  W.  Coke,  Self-acting  Wedge  for 
W indow-sashes,  with  which  may  he  combined  a self-acting 
sash-fastener.— 1,507,  J.  Hancock,  senior,  Cisterns  for 
Water-closets.— 2,688,  J.  Anton  van  Nes,  Preventing  the 
freezing  of  Windows. — 3,106,  W.  Webster,  Cements. — 
3,116,  J.  Walton,  While  Lead. — 3,508,  J.  Clayton,  Sash- 
fasteners.— 4,013,  L.  and  J.  Chandler,  Cap  or  Cowl  for 
preventing  down  draught  in  chimneys. — 4,401,  F.  Persse, 
Draught  Preventer  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

5,493i  E.  Carter,  Automatic  Water-closet  and  Disinfector. 
—6,408,  \V . Waghorne,  Chimney  Cowls. — 7,248,  H.  and 
H.  J.  Warrington,  Bricks  for  Building  Purposes. — 7,270, 
K.  Huppertsberg,  Artificial  Bituminous  Stone. — 8,865,  V. 
Lewes,  Manufacture  of  Class.— 19,502,  C.  Horton,  Water- 
closets.— 20,801,  R.  Matthews  and  J.  Noad,  White  Lead 
and  Coloured  Pigiments. — 501,  W.  Thompson,  Building 
1 W alls,  and  in  Street  Metal  Coverings  therefor. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  7.— By  W.  Bradly : 12,  Railway** 

Lewisham,  f.,  155/. 

March  13.— By  B.  Brown  : 6 and  7,  Hutchinson’s-ai 
Aldgate,  f.,  r.  72/.  16s.,  850/.  ; 198  and  200,  Burdett-r: 
Mile  End,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  600/.  ; 114,  Chalgrove-rt 
Hackney,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  200/. 

March  14. — By  Rogers,  Chapman,  Thomas:  : 
Warwick-st.,  Pimlico  u.t.  34  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  665/. — 
G/aiser  Sons : 120,  122,  126,  128,  and  130,  Upper  Rit 
mond-rd.,  Putney,  f.,  r.  260/.,  4,720/.;  110,  112,  114,  a. 
116,  Upper  Richmond-rd.,  f.,  4,820/. — By  Foster  Cri 

field:  A profit  rental  of  10/.,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  7,  Dorrell-j 
Brixton,  50 1. 

March  15.— By  Hobson,  Richards,  is3  Co.  : zeol,  Sou. 
wark-st.,  Blackfriars,  f.,  r.  150/.,  1,510/. ; 29,  St.John's-vill 
Holloway,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/.,  300/. — By  C. 
White  : F.g.r.  of  10/.,  Greenwich-rd.,  Deptford,  revers: 
in  26  yrs.,  280/.  ; 65,  Queen-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  56  y 
g.r.  7/.  jos.,  r.  50/.,  630/.  ; 6,  Strutton-ground,  Wi 
minster,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  15s.,  r.  55/.,  225/.— By  Eh 
Morris,  <Sr*  Co. : 202,  Goldhawk-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  _t 
83  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  40/.,  380/.  ; 23,  Broughton-rd.,  Kali; 
u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s..  r.  30/.,  295 /.  ; 36,  37  and  • 
Avelon-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  410/.  ; 37  9 
39,  Dorset-rd.,  Kennington,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  5s.,  420 

March  16. — By  C.  Whitcley:  11,  Markham-s 
Chelsea,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  9s.,  495/. — By  Newbon  &f  0 
267,  Liverpool-rd.,  Islington,  f.,  510/.  ; 75,  Tollingtcn-i 
Holloway,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.,  38/.,  325/.;. 
Euston-st.,  Euston-sq.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  12a 
5,  Frederick-st.,  Caledonian-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  n 
225/.  ; 68,  Isledon-rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 
r.  40/.,  325/.  ; 82,  Isledon-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  3 
315/. — By  Stimson  Sons:  127  & 129,  Copenhagen-; 

Islington,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  1 /.  3s.  4d.,  r.  85/.,  950/.  : 45 
51,  Stanworth-st.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  6s,  t 
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180/. ; 21,  23,  & 25,  Earl-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  5s.,  440/.  ; 
129,  Fort-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  320/.  ; 146 
& 148,  Fort-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  560/.  ; 39, 
41.  & 43>  Esmeralda-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  700'/.  ; 
46,  Esmeralda-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  250/.  ; 70,  132  to 
142  even,  Raymouth-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  17I.  6s.  8d., 
2,015;  43,  Lyndhurst-rd.,  Peckham,  f.;  r.  414,600/. — By 
II.  J.  Bliss  fir5  Sons:  7 and  n,  Victoria-rd.,  Forest  Gate, 

f. ,  r.  65/.,  845/.  ; 37,  Palmerston-rd.,  f.,  280/.  ; 286,  Rom- 
ford-rd.,  Ilford,  u.t.  912  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  2s.,  r.  30/.,  475/.  ; 3 
and  4,  Forest  Villas,  Manor-pk.,  f.,  r.  64/.,  865/  : 103! 
Devon 's-rd.,  Bromley-by-Bow,  f.,  r.  45/.,  465/.  ; 34,  Tudor- 
rd.,  Hackney,  u.t  30  yrs.,  g.r.  12s.,  290/.  ; 33,  34,  and  35, 
Dunston-rd.,  f.,  420/.  ; 7,  8,  and  9,  Victoria  Grove,  u.t.  33 
yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  9s.,  360/.  ; 461  and  463,  Bethnal  Green-rd.. 
Bethnal  Green,  f.,  r.  70/.,  1,200/.  ; 19  to  23,  Pott-st.  ; 1 tc 
Sand  7 to  11,  Lucas-st.  ; i£  and  2A,  Pitt-st.,  u.t.  6 yrs.. 

g. r,  87/.  ios.,  440/.  ; 14  to  22  even,  Chilton-st.,  f.,  1,370/. ; 
12  and  14,  Granby-st.,  f.,  650/. — By  Weston  is3 Son : 168  to 
176  (even),  Clapham-pk.-rd.,  Clapham,  f.,  r.  218/.,  2,680/.  ; 
37  to  43  (odd),  Lyham-rd.,  f.,  r.  120/.,  1,470/.  ; 47,  49,  and 
55).  Lyham-rd.,  f.,r.  96/.,  1,195/.  ; 18  and  20,  Haycroft-rd., 
Brixton,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  68/.,  590/.  ; Nos.  117  to 
123  (odd)  ; 131,  133,  137,  and  139,  Acre-lane  ; and  l.g.r.  of 
38/.  5s.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  150/.,  with  short  Reversion, 
2,300/.  ; 159,  Acre-lane,  and  l.g.r.  of  58/.  15s.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 
g.r.  121/.,  with  short  Reversion,  250/. 

March  17.— By  W.  Houghton : “Ottawa  House,”  Ox- 
ford-rd.,  Walthamstow,  f.,  r.  60/.,  590/.  ; three  plots  of  f. 
land,  Vestry-rd.,  395/.;  43  and  45,  Hill  Side-rd.,  Stamford 
Hill,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  is.,  445/.— By  W.  W./enkinson: 
50,  Upper  Bedford -pi.,  Russell-sq.,  and  stabling,  u.t.  16 
yrs.,  g.r.  23/.  15s.,  r.  145/.,  700/.;  55,  57,  and  59,  Maryon- 
rd.,  Charlton,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s.,  r.  100/.,  300/.— 
By  A.  A.  Murrell:  42,  Broadway,  Ealing,  f.,  r.  340/.  ios., 
4,700/.— By  Baker  Sons:  39,  Kildoran-rd.,  Brixton, 
u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios  , r.  29/.,  225/. ; 45  to  51  (odd), 
Landcroft-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  680/.  ; 
351  and  353,  Upland-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s.,  200/.  ; 
53>  55)  72>  and  74>  Rodwell-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  10s., 
660/.  ; 19,  Arlingford-rd.,  Tulse  Hill,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  gr. 
61.  ios.,  165/.  ; 2 and  4,  Alt-grove,  Wimbledon,  u.t.  75  yrs., 
g.r.  14/.,  360/.  ; 227,  Haydon-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios., 
no/.  ; Nos.  114,  116,  118  and  120,  Clapham-pk.-rd.,  u.t. 
12  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.,  r.  186/.,  520/.  ; 30,  Bassingham-rd., 
Earlslield,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  160/.  ; 47  to  57  (odd), 
East  Dulwich  - grove,  Dulwich,  f.,  r.  168/.,  2,250/.; 
29  and  3 r , Crystal  Palace  - rd.,  f.,  r.  72/.,  700/.; 

1,  King  Edward-rd.,  Waltham  Cross,  f.,  r.  20/.,  210/.  ; 70 
to  90,  Holmesdale-rd.,  Bromley,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  52/., 
1,065/.  1 75)  Huddleston-rd.,  Willesden,  f.,  r.  30/.,  295/.  ; 37 
and  39,  Birdhurst-rd.,  Croydon,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.,  r. 
77/- 1.500/.  ; 39,  41,  46,  48,  127  to  133  (odd),  Selkirk -rd.', 
Tooting,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  940/.  ; 121  to  127  (odd), 
Graveney-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  385/. ; profit  rental  of 
45/.,  Westow  Hill,  Norwood,  u t.  13  yrs.,  350/.  ; 1 to  21 
(odd),  Blythe  Hill,  Catford,  f.,  3,040/.  ; 7 to  12,  Haseltine- 
rd.,  Sydenham,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  495/.;  1,  2,  and  3, 
Bishop’s-rd.,  Hanwell,  f.,  265/.  ; 1,  Queen-st.,  Deal,  Kent 
f.,  r.  37/.,  400/.  ; 121,  Telford-rd.,  Hendon,  u.t.  89  yrs.,’ 
Hr.  6/.,  100/.  ; 20,  New-st.,  Covent  Garden,  1.,  and 
‘‘Fairview,"  Trinity-rd.,  Wimbledon,  sold  before  auction. 

Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 

und-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  foi 

(roved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


; Nos.  ; 


CAMBRIDGE. — For  alteration  and  additions  to  the  buildings  of 
the  University  Press.  Cambridge,  for  the  Syndicate  of  the  University 
Press.  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  architect,  46.  Finsbury-pavement. 
gmjntities  by  Messrs.  D.  Campbell  & Son.  69,  Finsbury-pavement, 

Maidcs  & Harper .£6.997  o | Bell  & Son 6.510  o 

Colls  & Son ............  ft  finn  1",  I P-i  moll  .?■  9 aiic  f.  nnn  n 

Ashby  A Horner  . . . 


CARDIFF.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a mission  chapel, 
Adamsdown-squarc,  Cardiff: — 

Cox  and  liardo £716 


CARDIFF. — For  widening  and  improving  Beggar's  Well-road, 
Barry,  for  the  Local  Board  of  Barry  and  Cadoxton.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Pardee,  Surveyor,  Vere-street.  Cadoxton,  near  Cardiff 

D.&G.  Love .£3,805  4 o I John  Mackay £2,78S  o o 

Baker  Sc  Gregory  ..  3,765  10  10  < ieorge  Rutter  ....  2,668  8 5 

Richards  & Cranston  3,560  2 n Thomas  Paulett. .. . 2,52212  6 

Thomas  Rees 3,253  2 2 E.  J.  Ince,  Cadox- 

1.  Jones  Davies ....  3,093  3 4I  ton  (accepted)  ..  2,48817  9 

CHELL  (Staffordsii 
Mission  Church.  Mes: 
road.  Burslem  :— 

Yorke  & Goodwin .£1.75°  I F.  W.  Jackson £ 

1 . Godwin 1,750  W.  Cooke 

C.  Cope 1.748  I J.  J.  Longden,  Uurslcm* 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  completion  of  the  West  Silvertown  Schools, 
Victoria  Docks,  E.,  by  the  erection  of  boys'  department  for  240 
children,  and  including  tar-paving  the  entire  playgrounds,  for  the 
West  Ham  School  Board.  Messrs.  J.  T.  Newman  & Jacques, 
architects,  2.  Fen-court,  London,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L. 
Curtis  A Sons: — 

Catlcy  .£4.448  o ( Maddison  .£3.713  o 

Gregar  & Son  3,898  o Sharpe 3,570  o 

Fulcher  3,833  o Goodchild  3,299  i0 

Hoskin 3,825  o Hcarle  A Farrow*  3,195  o 

Reed  & Son  3,728  o | S 

* Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


Capell.  architect  : — 

Downs  

Harris  .V  Wardrop  . 

Nightingale  

Chappell  

Johnson  


--£24.626  f Jcrrard 

..  24.343  I -aw  ranee  . 

24.336  | Monday  ... 

. . 24. - -3  1 Shurmur  . . . 

24.115  Pattinson 
••  23,779  | W.  Goodmai 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.— For  drainage,  certain  outfall  works,  and 
ds  of  tunnels  or  headings  at  Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex,  foi 
Local  Board.  *' 


Clacton-on-Si 
Nottingham  : — 

11.  Vickers 

L F.  Price 

I.  1).  Townsend 

Joseph  Jackson 

J.  Bentley 


W.  II.  Radford,  engin 
£12. 


[Egineer 


;o  1 1 G.  Bell  

12  J.  Band 

o | Rackham  & Bentham 

9 I W.  G.  Gillingham 

o B.  Cook  & Co.,  Batters' 
0 I ‘Accepted, 
estimate,  £8,830]. 


CROYDON. 
Luna-road.  foi 
vcyor,  8,  Kath; 


lie  repair  of  Campden  a 
own  Council.  Mr.  W. 

Spencer-road. 

Dake  ,£676  16  8 I A.  Bullock,  Croydon*  £643  12 

.11.  Wheeler 673.0  2 \ * Accepted. 

Campden-road. 

Lake  £998  4 8 I A.  Bullock.  Croydon*  £947  13  1 

. H.  Wheeler 947  19  10  | ‘Accepted. 

Luna-road. 

Bullock  £336  13  n | H.  Lake,  Cray  don*..  £334  9 

• Accepted. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G, 


7/0/0  9/10/c 
6/10/0  7/0/0 
6/10/0  8/0/0 


— 9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
5cquoia,U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

liirch,  do 3/5/0  4/10/0 

Elm,  do 3/io'o  4/10/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac.  1/10/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/10/0 
Do,  Yellow  ....  2/10/0  4/10/0 
Lath,  D’ntsic,  fath  5/0/0  6/0/0 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  A 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  A 3rd 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  10/0/0 

Do.  sad  yellow. . 8/0/0 

Do.  white 7/10/0  

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

Canada.  Pine  1st  21/0/0  27/10/0 

Do.  do.  2nd  15/0/0  17/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  20/0/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  A 

2nd  6/15/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
fattens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 

:looring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

1st 0/8/6  0/14/6 

Do.  2nd  0/7/6  0/10/6 

. Other  qualities—  0/4/0  0/7/6 

-edar  Cuba  ..ft.  /4  At* 

Honduras,  ..Ac  /3]  / 4] 

iahoganv,  Cuba  /4J  /6j 

at.  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduiasdo.  .. 


METAL8. 


Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

Bar,  Weisli,’ 

London  

Do.  do.  at  works 

' Sfaae-  *4*  IN* 


2/0/9  O/O/O 

5/17/5  6/0/0 


/4  1/6 

/3i  /4i 

/at  16} 

/4l  16 

4/u<y  13/0/0 

9/0/0  20/0/0 


Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  48/0/0  48/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  49/5/049/15/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 57/0/0  58/0/0 

Chili,  bars 45/6/3  45/13/9 

YELLOWMET ALlb/0/4 15-10  /0/5] 
L E AD  — Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/13/9  9/15/0 

English  com. 

brands  9/16/3  9/18/9 

Sheet,  English,  ' 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  up  wards n/10/0  0/0/0 

7?£r'"  w"V  n 12/0/0  0/0/0 
Zinc  — English 

•:ton  21/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/0/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 95/5/095/15/0 

Australian 95/1510  96,5/0 

English  Ingots. . 98/0/0  98/1  u/o 

Banca 94/10/0  95/0/0 

Billiton  94/10/0  95/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/15/0  21/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  30/0/0  0/0/c 

Do.  Ceylon 27/10/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 33/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapesced,  English 

P:lle 26/5/026/10/0 

Do.  brown  24/15/0  25/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 24/0/0  0/0/0 

Oleine  23/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/ro/o  12/0/0 

T * o . Cm- 1.1 1 •*  ' •'  ' 


Archangel o/ia/6  0/0/0 


DEWSBURY.— Accepted  fur  the  erection  of  eleven  houses 
shop,  rooms,  etc.,  Malkrond-lane,  for  the  Dewsbury  Pioneers' 
Industrial  Society,  Limited.  Messrs.  Holtom  & Fox,  architects, 
Wcstgate,  Dewsbury.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Mason.— Geo.  Whitehead,  Westborough,  buns. 

Joiners.— Lyles  & Smith,  Batley  Carr!  Dcwsl^'I'83°  ° ° 

bury 601  10  o 

Plumber. — I-'rank  Newsome,  Northgate,  Dews- 
bury   SI0  0 0 

Plasterer. — Wm.  Parker,  Hcckmondwikc no  o o 

Stater . — Geo.  Hargreaves.  E.astborough,  Dews- 
bury   87  o o 

Painter. — C.  A.  Kershaw,  Batley  Carr,  Dews- 

Total £2,870  10  o 


Percivai  Hart,  Station  Works,  West  Green  . 


• £920  ' 


FEATHERSTONE  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  four 
houses  and  shops,  Station-lane,  Feathcrstonc,  for  Mr.  James 
Maxwell.  Mr.  W.  H.  Fcarnlcy.  architect,  Station-lane,  Featlier- 
stone,  V orlcs.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

Hr, delayer  — K.  F.urba.m.  Snaitli  

Mason.  -A.  Fairbairn,  Snaitli  

yomer.  rt-r._G  It.  Hilton.  Pontefract  

Plasterer.  -J.  B.  Greenwood,  Heckmondwik< 

Plumber.—  a.  Lucas.  Ossett  

Painter.— A.  Lucas.  Ossett 

Stater.— J.  Allison.  Castleford  


- -£464  i< 


Total 


£1.250  12  : 


HANLEY  (Staffs). 


or  the  erection  of  buildings  in  connexi 
:ricity  to  the  town,  for  the  Corporate 
iley,  Borough  Engin-  - 


LONDON. -For  Sunday  Schools.  Ac..  at  Christchurch  Mission, 
)ld  Furd-road,  How.  E.,  lor  the  Rev.  M.  Sweetnam  and  the  Rev. 
I.  A— S.  Pitt.  Messrs.  Walter  A.  Mills  & Son,  architects,  149,  Bow* 

'.  & F.  J.  Wood £*.270  I Sheffield  Bros £087 

n,r  1,099  J.  & F.  Banc.  Stratford  *..  835 

997  I * Accepted. 


G.  Limn  A Sons  . 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a cookery  centre  in  connexioi 
with  the  Raywood-streej  Schook  Battersea,  and  for  providing  a con 


B.  E.  Nightingale 

I.  Shillitoe  & Sons 
James  Smith  & Sor 

J.  Wihnott  & Sons 
Treasure  & Son  .... 

F.  J.  Coxlicad  

J.  Mnrsland  


School  Board  for  London. 
■ ■£364 


Hart  Bros 

'■'■■  ■)'  U .•>  S . 

I-Hhcy  Bros 

'.  Tyennan  .... 
Holliday  A-  Grc 
Brixton*  


•Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  restoring  No. 
treet,  E.C.,  after  fire  :— 

Hewitt,  Chiswell-street 

[No  competition.] 


1.  Ivy-lane,  Newgate- 
£=S°  i9  o 


LONDON. — For  alterations  ; 
garden,  lor  Mr.  J.  Choinctte. 
Quantiiies  supplied  : — 

Culls  A- Co £830  o o 


792  1 


11  Brockley- 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a school  on 

road,  to  provide  accommodation  for  800  children,  and  for 
lion  of  a school-keeper's  housa,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  :— 

Foster  A-  Dicksee £16,492  I S.  & W.  Pattinson £14,156 

J.  A-  M.  Patrick 15.1R6  C.  Cox i3,.>Sj 

D.  Charteris 14,563  | E.  Lawrance  A-  Sons, . . . 13,500 

Stimpson  A-  Co 14.320  I Kirk  A-  Randall,  Wool- 

Holloway  Bros 14.280  | wicll* 12,987 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Johannn-strcet  School. 
.O»or  Marsh.  Lambeth,  by  107  places,  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
ew  house  for  the  school-keeper  of  the  school,  and  for  other  works 
>r  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr  I . J.  Bailey  Architec'  • 

aihey  Bros £<3.651  J-  Marsland  £i2.6oS 

'"  Ur 13.615  ( h.  A- W.  Pattinson  12.470 

13,412  | D.  Charteris  . — 

13,097  I Holliday  & C 

12,934  I Brixton  * 

ic  Works  Committee  for  a- 


B.  H.  Nightingale 

W.  Downs  

J.  Tyennan.... 

• Recommended  by 


1.679 


LON  DON.— For  removing  two  temporary  iron  buildings  from  the 
Faunce-street  site,  Kcmiington  Park-road,  and  for  re-erecting  them 
in  Darrell-road,  East  Dulwich,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect:— 

T.  Cmwys. £644  o I W.  Harbrow,  South 

..  559  ° Bermondsey  Station  *£419  5 


D.  Chartei  

Croggon  A Co.,  Ltd.  . . . 
* Recommended  by 


c Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  site 
road  to  provide  accommodation  for  1.178  children,  :111c 
keeper's  house,  Ac.,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Bailey,  Architec' 


■ •■£3.225  I T.  Godwi 


!.  Bennett 3,189  I C.  Cornes,  Hanlev* 

..  Ward 3,085  | J.  T.  Clark  (withdrawn).. 

* Accepted. 


HARROW.— For  new  roads,  sewers,  surfac 
for  the  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  tl 
Middlesex.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor:- 

Killiugback £2,170  o I Rogers 

Peill  Ck  Son 1.947  10  Wilson  .... 

Drury  1,920  o Jackson  .. 

I’izzcy 1,870  o | Bloomfield 


TENDERS. 

%*  Next  week  communications  for  insertion  under 
■is  heading  must  reach  us  not  later  than  10  a-ut.  on 
Wednesday,  as  we  go  to  press  a day  earlier  than  usual. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.-Fo: 

(iicretc  sea-wall,  Spital.  f< 

'ickinson,  Borough  Survey 
-ij)on-Twecd|— 


e construction  of  a cement 


rlck-ul 

Ward, £3,739 

SW«* 


Urban  Sanitary  Authority  Buildings! 


I W.  S.  Kcarton £1,456  8 

John  Baird  & Son  . . 1,450  o 
| Robert  Rule 1,260  o 


1.908  7 6 I A.  G.  Brum 
<.891  3 9 Peter  Rule, 


LEAMINGTON.- 
lunnel,  wall,  foot' 

Normanville,  Engine 
Contract  Mo.  1. 

C.  I-.  Caffm 

J.  Lcgge  

Jenkins  & Son 

E.  C.  J.  Keay 

Somervail  A Co... 

Phcenix  Foundry  . 

H.  S.  Maynard  ... 

J.  Hill  & Sons  ...  „ . , 

. Orme  Brettcl,  Low  Moor  VVorKs, 
• Accepted. 


r Abutmei 


For  the  extension  of  the  rivi 
ritlgo,  A'c.,  for  the  Corpora 
r.  Town  Hall,  Leamington  : 

-Tunnel,  /Vail,  and  Bridge 

1 8 I Smith  & Sons £851  o 

1,009  4 2 J.  Bowen,  Leaming- 

i.o;8  7 o|  ton  (accepted) 826  o 

let  No.  2. — Iran-.uork  for  liridrc. 

.£252  6 9 | J.  Tildesley £160  o 

. 213  16  2 Jenkins  & Son  154  17 

. 181  1 10  I Smith  A Sons 152  o 

. 179  14  o | E.  Finch  A-  Co 150  8 

A.  J.  Ellin 143  17 

•r*  £136  18  o 


LLANDILO.— For  the  erection  of  a parsonage  house,  Llanar 
thney.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo: — 

D.  C.  Jones  £1.992  I W.  Evans £1.700 


LLANDOVERY. — For  the  erection  ofa  vicarage,  Rhar.dirmwvn. 
Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandilo  :— 

D.  C.  Jones £2.377  I Brice  A Dcakins  £1,772 


LLANELLY.— For  new  school  at  Machynis,  for  the  Llanelly 
School  Board.  Mr.  J.  B.  Morgan,  architect: — 

Williams  A Evans £>.536  I G.  Mercer £1.570 


LANELLY.— For  new  schools  at  the  Dock,  for  the  Llanelly 
School  Board.  M.  J.  B.  Morgan,  architect:— 

' ;.  Watkins  A Co.£2, 341  o o I T.  P.  Jones  £2,011  o o 

amsAEvans..  2,187  8 2 G.  Mercer 1,92718  o 

J.  Evans 2,16318  o| 


J.  Longlcy  A 
Hart  Bros.  . . 


Co £<9.376 


Killby  A Gayford 

D.  Charteris  

G.  S.  S.  Williams  A Son 
• Recommended  by  tl 


E.  Lawrance  A Sons, 

Wharf-road,  N.*  1 

s Committee  for  acceptance. 


£>5.532 

15.487 

<5.483 


LONDON.— For  providing  new  stoneware  troughs  and  automatic 
flushing  tanks  for  the  offices  in  connexion  with  the  York-road  School, 
’’  ' r the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 


King' 

Architect:— 

Kirby  A Cha 
[Staines  A So 

C.  Cox 

C.  S.  S.  Willi 
T.  Taylor  A 

• Recommended  by 


s A Son  . . 


£864 


Norris  A Luke  . . 

A.  Salter  

G.  Ball  815 

E.  Houghton  A Sons, 

Stroud-green* 783 

i Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  Glouccster-road  School,  Peckhan 
by  363  places,  and  for  other  works,  for  the  School  Board  fc 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  : — 

B;.E.  Nightingale  £12.858  | Hart  Bros £,,,v 

" Lawrance  A Sons 11,4. 


William  Downs  . 


D.  Charteris  . 
Holliday  A Gr< 
Holloway  Bros. . 


wood  . . 


2,398  I S.  A W.  Pattinson  . 
i,949  J.  & M.  Patrick, 
- — 1 Rochester* 


•Recommended  by  the  Works'  Committee  for  acceptance.  ' 


ONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accominoda- 
• - 780  children  on  the  Mulgrave-place  site  Wellington-street, 

a cookery  centre,  laundry  centre. 

School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 


Woolwich,  and  for  the  

and  school-keeper's  house,  foi 
T.  J.  Hailey,  Architect  :— 

Hart  Bros £16,012  o o I Edward  Proctor 

William  Downs....  15,699  o o I H.  Lidstonc  ,,  . 

J.  A M.  Patrick  ..  15.437  o o Kirk  A Randall, 

allies  Smith  A Woolwich* 14.243 

Sons  . . — * — — 1 


■•£<5.097  1 


• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  rebuilding  of  the  police-station  at  Ccrald- 
road.  for  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  Mr 
Quantities  ?.y  Mr.  W.  M.  Thurgoo.l  - 

*-*•--  .£6,345 


John  Butler.  Architec 


--£6.945 

• • 6.798 


J.  Chappell  . . . 
Garlic  Ic  A Hoitt 


Faulkner  

George  Barker 23^  1 


Association. 

•tree:,  London  Bridgi 
Strand.  W.C.  :— 

Leslie  A Co 

Lascelles  A Co 

Wall 

W.  Downs 

Todd 

Batllcy.  Sons.  A-  Holmes 
Goddatd  A Sun  


'£6.. 


es  by  Mr.  W.  T.  . 

Coleman 

Godson  A Sons 

0. 197  1 11  ilaam  Bros 

- 

S.6  7 Cowl  s>  -v  . uukc 

5.68o  | 
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LONDON.— For  painting  works  to  be  executed  at  Ravensworth 
West  Hampstead.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect  :— 

Green  and  Abbott ,£137  10  I Audrey  £109  1 

Lear  131  o | E.  Houghton  & Son  ..  93 


MONMOUTH.— Accepted  for  paving  and  channelling,  with  grano- 
lithic paving,  the  cattle  standings  in  the  market,  for  the  Monmouth 
Corporation.  Mr.  P.  E.  Wanklyn,  F.S.I.,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Monmonth  :- 

Imperial  Stone  Company,  East  Greenwich  £442  o o 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  two  shops 
and  houses,  Commercial-street ; and  taking  down  three  cottages  and 
rebuilding  two  shops  and  houses.  Cross-street,  for  the  trustees  of  the 
late  John  Clarke.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  National  Bank 
of  W'ales-chambers,  Commercial-street,  Newport,  Mon.  Quantities 
by  architect  :— 

1).  C.  Jones  St  Co £3'94  ' C.  Locke  £*.*4$ 

T.  G.  Diamond  3.179  J.  Linton  2.600 

T.  Webb  3.075  i C.  H.  Reed  2.597 

J.  Jenkins  . 2.850  . E.  Richards 2.S94 

Hatherly  & Carr  2.780  D.  Parfitt  2.580 

G Wilkins 2.750  I T.  Webber  2.57.3 

W.  Blackburn 2.725  W.  Price.  Newport*  2.548 

W.  A.  Linton  2.680  | "Accepted. 


PETERBOROUGH.  — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house. 
11  arris-street,  for  Mr.  Sandell.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect. 
North-street.  Peterborough : 


Shepperson  ., 

Hicks 

Bailey 


e £=35  < 

Guttndge 235  1 

Gray  234  1! 

Binder  231  t 

Sharpe 228  ic 

Nichols,  Peterborough*  226  n 

• Accepted, 


PETERBOROUGH. — For  the  erection  of  five  houses.  Taverner's- 
road,  for  Mr.  J.  Lissom.  Mr.  Jas.  Ruddle,  architect,  Borouglibury, 
Peterborough.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

Wcnlock  £*76  I Nichols  £830 

Hicks H72  Briilgfoot  825 

Hipwell 850  I W right  816 

Shepperson H46  ' Bailey 799 

Gray  838  , Guttndge,  Peterborough*  . . 790 

• Accepted. 


PETERBOROUGH. - For  the  erection  of  a 
road,  for  Mr.  J W.  Jackson  Mr.  Jas  Ruddle, 
bury.  Peterborough.  Quantities  by  the  architcc 

Wenlock £352  o I Macliin 

Briilgfoot  344  o Hipwell  

I Guttndge  .. 


33' 


328  . 


Bail 


PETEROBOUGH. — For  the  erection  of  two  dwelling-houses, 
Cromwell  - road,  for  Miss  Flanders.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass, 
architect,  North-street.  Peterborough  : — 


Kidd 
Wright 
Noble  , 

Macliin. 

Hicks  . 


395  ’5  7l 


£393  o 

Bridgfoot 385  o 

Sharpe  376  o 

Gutt  ridge 370  0 


’ONTYPOOL.— For  erecting  new  bank  premi 
• London  and  Provincial  Bank,  Limited, 
architects,  Cardiff  • — 

i.  d: Williams  :::::::::: 

Welsh 3.000 

tephens,  Bastow,  & Co.  2.807 


Burgoynr 
1.  D.  Will 


Hatherly*  Car 

I.issainan 

Geo.  Rutter  .. 


W.  Jones  & Son  

Ctondge  St  Bloxham  . 

Henry  Parfitt 

'1.  Shcplon  & Son  . . . 


W.  : 


RICHMOND.— For  Private  Street  Works,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Richmond.  Mr.  E.  J.  Lovegruve,  Borough  Surveyor:  — 

EUerkcr  Alexandra  Princes  Rosedale 

Gardens.  Road.  Street.  Cottages. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


Se 


leeler,  W.  H . . . 
f Bros.  & Co.  . 
Parker.  Brent- 


ford . 


t.3'3  o 


452  o 


Nowell  & Robson..  1.152  52..  1.981 

S.  Hudson  1,136  00..  1,832  _ _ , 

James  Hayward 980  1 5 ..  1,657  u 10  . 

J.  E.  Broderick, 

Richmond  *853  2 6 ..*1,487  16  4 . 

S.  Atkins 995  o o ..  1.665  o o . 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  subject  to  a loan  being  ottained 
from  the  Local  Government  Board. 


538  o 


ROTHERHAM.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  houses,  St. 
John's-road  :— 

Charles  Green,  Welgate,  Rotherham ,£325 


RUGBY.— For  the  erection  of  a wall  226  yards  in  length,  for  the 
Rugby  Freehold  Land  Society.  Mr.  A.  G.  Greenhill,  Surveyor, 
North-street,  Rugby  — 

JJeaP  £=3°  o 1 Harris .£17310 


KUSH  DEN  (Northants). 
Messrs.  Knight  & Lawrcnc 

W.  T.  Sharpe  £1.1 

H.  Sparrow 5 

R.  Marriott 


I Berrill  Brothers  

S.  Knight,  jun.,  Rushden* 
| • Accepted. 


factory  for 

.£688  o 


SANDHURST.— For  the  erection  of  a ne 
Sandhurst,  for  the  Berkshire  County  Council, 
architect.  156.  Friar-strect,  Reading,  Quanti 
Cooper  & Sons,  17,  Friar-street,  Reading  •— 
r '•~™-  --  - Spear  * King £1.568 


police  station  at 
r.  Joseph  Morris, 
s by  Messrs.  H. 


'offley £>.94S  k 

Vere  Bucking- 
ham & Co.  1. 89S  1 


D’Oyly  & Co.,  Ltd. 


William  Stokes  .... 
William  Goodchild 

Thomas  Martin  

George  H.  Wheeler 
McCarthy  E.  Fitt 
D.  Tay’— 


D.  Taylor 1,626  1 

John  Bottrill  & Son  1,620  1 
Samuel  East 1,593  1 


J.  H.  Margctts.. 


i.  Binni 


*•55°  ' 


John  B.  Seward  . 

J.  S.  Kimberley 1,527  o 

Alfred  Simonds 1,499  0 

Solden  Hipwell 1,455  0 

Edwin  C.  Hughes  . . 1.348  o 

G.  H.  Tucker 1,337  o 

W.  Hawkins 1,329  o 

George  Smith,  High 

Wycombe*  1.234  >5 

* Accepted. 
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Art  and  Handicraft. 

HE  collection  of  essays 
published  under  this 
title*  forms  probably 
the  last  that  we  shall 
have  of  the  charac- 
teristic and  piquant 
thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions on  art  of 
the  late  J.  D.  Sed- 
ding.  They  consist 
of  reprints  -of  lec- 
tures or  papers  read  on  various  occasions. 
They  have  the  usual  excellences  and  defects 
of  their  lamented  author’s  writing  on  art,  to 
a typical  extent.  They  are  so  full  of  enthu- 
siasm, of  felicities  of  literary  expression,  of 
piquant  methods  of  putting  old  ideas  with  a 
new  expression,  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  pleasant  reading  to  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  art ; on  the  other  hand  they  are 
so  rambling  and  discursive  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  author  just  wrote  on, 
saying  the  first  thing  that  came  into  his 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  central  plan  or 
argument.  Writing  like  this  has  a charm  of 
its  own  ; but  as  to  settling  any  disputed 
points  about  art,  it  is  apt  to  seem  rather 
inconclusive. 

A certain  general  aim  or  tendency  may 
however  be  recognised  throughout  the  book. 
This  consists  in  an  endeavour  to  put  aside 
and  to  depreciate  formal  teaching  and  classi- 
fication and  to  recommend  every  student  of 
art  to  look  at  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  his 
own  perception,  and  take  them  for  what 
they  are  and  not  according  to  scholastic 
arrangement  and  analysis.  This  is  only 
the  old  familiar  preaching  of  Ruskin,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Sedding  had  his 
own  way  of  putting  it ; and  often  a very 
effective  way.  This  faculty  is  best  illustrated 
in  the  first  essay  in  the  book,  " On  the  Study 
of  English  Architecture,”  a paper  read  to 
the  Sheffield  Architectural  Society.  Here 
the  obvious  intention  is  to  suggest  a new 
point  of  view.  The  subject,  as  the  author 
observes,  is  triteness  itself;  “it  covers 

* “Art  and  Handicraft.”  By  J.  D.  Sedding,  London  : 
Regan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co.  1893. 


ground  that  is  beaten  hard  by  the  steady 
unceasing  tramp  of  excursionists  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  during  the  past  half  century, 
My  only  chance  of  interesting  you  on  the 
subject  is  therefore  to  find  a fresh  point  of 
view,  and  a point  of  view  that  is  not  special. 
The  subject  has  suffered  grievously  from 
having  been  invariably  looked  at  from  a 
particular  or  one-sided  point  of  view.” 

This  one-sided  point  of  view  which  Sedding 
deprecated  is  that  of  the  classifying  archceo- 
logical  student,  whose  great  object  is  to  dis- 
criminate styles  and  dates.  Sedding’s  advice 
is,  “ study  English  architecture  as  it  grew, 
where  it  grew,  and  as  one  thing  from  first  to 
last,”  without  caring  to  divide  it  into  styles 
or  epochs,  or  to  regard  one  style  as  pure  and 
another  as  “debased.”  There  is  a healthy 
element  in  this  recoil  from  the  arbitrary 
classifications  of  books,  which  tend  to  induce 
students  to  regard  English  architecture  as 
sharply  divided  into  so  many  epochs,  as  if 
they  were  as  marked  as  the  chapters  in  a book, 
instead  of  realising  that  in  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  the  architecture  there  was  no  break,  no 
conscious  laying  down  one  style  and  taking 
up  another.  This  book  view  of  English 
architecture  of  course  deadens  our  feeling  of 
its  reality  of  interest,  fixing  the  mind,  as  the 
old  books  of  botany  did,  upon  the  arbitrary 
classification  of  forms  rather  than  on  their 
intrinsic  interest  and  beauty. 

But  two  or  three  points  are  forgotten,  in 
the  ardour  of  this  incitement  to  direct,  omni- 
vorous, and  unclassifying  study.  In  the  first 
place,  though  classification  is  not  the  end  of 
architectural  study,  it  is  often  a necessary 
beginning.  When  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century  it  began  to  be  perceived  that 
“ Gothic  ” architecture  deserved  a better  title 
than  that,  and  that  the  Mediaeval  monuments 
were  the  remains  of  a great  architectural 
epoch,  the  whole  conception  of  the  thing  was 
in  confusion  ; its  analysis  had  to  be  worked 
out  and  the  dates  and  historical  relations  of 
the  variations  of  style  fixed,  in  order  to  enable 
us  rightly  to  understand  its  development ; 
and  Rickman  did  good  work  in  this  respect, 
which  was  useful  and  necessary  at  the  time  ; 
so  also  did  Sharpe  in  his  painstaking  classifi- 
cation and  comparison  of  Gothic  mouldings. 


That  some  students  have  fancied  they  were 
studying  architecture  when  they  were  only 
studying  classifications  maybe  very  true,  and 
Sedding’s  warning  against  that  is  useful  and 
sensible ; but  the  classification  was  wanted 
at  the  time  ; it  has  been  of  use  in  helping  us 
to  grasp  the  whole  subject ; and  it  is  un- 
grateful, having  got  all  the  good  we  can 
from  it,  to  turn  round  and  deride  it 
now.  Then  again,  in  his  recommendation 
to  study  all  English  architecture  on  the  spot 
and  indiscriminately  taking  it  for  what  it  is, 
Sedding  seems  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  real 
and  unmistakeable  break  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  Renaissance  forms  imported 
from  Italy.  These  received  their  own 
English  treatment  on  our  soil,  no  doubt,  but 
their  introduction  forms  a distinct  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  subject.  Sedding  prac- 
tically illustrated  his  theory  of  the  unity  of 
all  English  architecture  a little  too  often  in 
his  own  buildings,  as  in  his  curious  freak  of 
introducing  in  the  practically  Gothic  church 
in  Sloane-street  an  entirely  classic-looking 
pulpit,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  an  inde- 
pendent gift  of  some  one  which  could  not  be 
refused  and  had  to  be  accepted  and  made 
the  best  of ; whereas  in  reality  it  was,  wc 
believe,  deliberately  designed  for  the  situa- 
tion. 

Then,  again,  it  is  hardly  safe  teaching  to 
exhort  the  student  to  “ give  no  heed  to 
old  wives  fables  about  the  ‘ pure ’ and  the 
' debased’  styles.”  That  is  to  say,  that  in  our 
catholic  and  outdoor  study  of  all  English 
developments  of  architecture,  we  are  to 
deliberately  close  our  eyes  to  considerations 
of  completeness  and  purity  of  style,  and  take 
architecture  of  all  types  and  dates  as  of  equal 
interest.  So  in  a sense  it  is,  but  that  does 
not  preclude  our  recognising  that  there  are 
better  and  worse  styles  of  ancient  work, 
just  as  of  modern  work.  If  a man  cannot 
recognise  that  the  wide  shallow  mouldings 
and  stiff  hard  carved  work  of  the  late 
fifteenth  century  are  essentially  inferior  to 
the  mouldings  and  carvings  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  he  has  either  lost  or  never  developed 
his  critical  faculty  in  judging  of  architecture, 
which  is  a serious  matter.  So  again  with 
purity  of  style  ; there  are  pure  styles  and 
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corrupt  styles,  and  the  pure  are  the  best. 
Purity  of  style  means  entire  coherence  in  the 
character  and  treatment  of  the  whole  and  the 
details.  Elizabethan  architecture  is  piquant 
and  picturesque,  with  a notable  charm  of  its 
own  ; but  it  is  a corrupt  style  for  all  that,  and 
for  this  reason  it  can  never  be  named  with 
Greek  or  Gothic,  or  even  with  the  best  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  it  is  a false  and  blind 
criticism  to  say  the  contrary.  No  doubt  we 
want  a piquant  and  picturesque  style  some- 
times ; it  is  an  element  of  artistic  enjoyment ; 
but  it  is  not  as  worthy  of  permanent  admira- 
tion and  serious  study  as  a perfect  and 
balanced  style.  Nor,  again,  is  the  minute 
proportioning  of  the  Orders  to  be  entirely 
scoffed  at,  as  Sedding  does  in  a passing  foot 
note  fling  at  Scamozzi ; it  affords  a training 
in  proportion,  which  is  an  element  of  archi 
tectural  design  often  much  neglected  in  these 
days. 

Another  favourite  preachment  of  Sedding 
and  some  of  his  comrades  and  followers 
which  is  prominent  in  this  volume  of  essays 
is  that  art  in  handicrafts  is  essentially  the 
prerogative  of  popular  workmanship,  the 
art  of  the  artisan.  This  string  is  harped  on 
in  a characteristic  manner  in  the  paper  on 
The  Handicrafts  in  Old  Days,”  read  at  the 
“ Whitechapel  Guild  of  Crafts  ” ; a paper 
very  well  suited  no  doubt  to  the  place  and 
the  audience.  That  there  was  a time  when 
an  ordinary  workman  tried  to  make  an  object 
beautiful  as  well  as  merely  useful ; that  the 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness 
in  homely  things  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  that  it  is  a sense  in  which  we  are  very 
deficient  at  present ; all  this  is  true,  but 
it  is  only  one  side  of  the  truth.  We 
cannot  make  a nation  or  a generation 
artistic  by  the  mere  rite  of  glorifying  the 
artisan.  By  all  means  let  us  cultivate  in  the 
artisan,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  per- 
ception that  it  is  worth  while  for  a man  who 
respects  himself  to  make  a thing  as  well  as 
possible,  and  if  he  tries  to  do  that  he  will 
probably  make  it  a work  of  art ; but  the 
whole  subject  is  not  to  be  settled  off-hand  in 
that  fashion.  Renaissance  art,  as  typified  in 
such  an  artist  as  Cellini,  was  something  very 
different  from  homely  artisans’  work — art  of 
the  people.  Cellini  was  as  little  of  the  un- 
conscious humble  artisan  as  could  well  be  ; 
he  belonged  to  a totally  different  type  ; but 
he  produced,  in  his  violent,  self-satisfied,  and 
self-conscious  way,  the  most  splendid  work. 
Renaissance  art  was  not  an  art  of  the  people  ; 
it  was  an  art  produced  by  skilled  artists 
working  for  aristocratic  patrons  ; the  artisan 
theory  will  not  fit  it  in  the  least.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  author’s  remark  as  to  the  dulness  of 
modern  artisans'  work  : — 


great  distinction  between  old  and  new  work- 
manship. 

The  paper  on  “ Expression  in  Archi- 
tecture,” which  was  read  at  the  Edinburgh 
Art  Congress,  mainly  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Editor  of  this  journal,  we  are  glad  to  find  in 
this  volume.  It  is  a very  clever  and  in- 
geniously worded  plea  for  the  inherent 
artistic  character  and  power  of  architecture, 
independent  of  any  assistance  from  painted 
or  sculptured  decorations.  It  was  better  to 
listen  to  than  it  is  to  read,  owing  to  the  dis- 
cursiveness and  want  of  fixed  plan  which  is 
the  defect  of  Sedding's  writing  ; but  it  con- 
tains some  very  good  points  very  well  put, 
and  is  worth  the  attention  of  architects. 

We  can  only  just  refer  to  another  paper, 
"Art  and  Nature  in  Old  Cornwall,”  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  book,  as  the  subject, 
a disquisition  on  the  characteristics  of  various 
old  Cornish  churches,  is  most  happily  suited 
to  that  rambling  style  of  pleasant  dis- 
cursiveness in  which  Sedding  delighted, 
and  it  is  moreover  full  of  picturesque 
touches  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery. 
Indeed,  the  outdoor  tone  of  Sedding’s 
references  to  architecture  is  always  notice- 
able, and  nothing  is  more  typical  of  his 
spirit  than  the  sentence  which  concludes  the 
paper  on  Art  and  Handicraft:  "Believe  me, 
that  it  is  from  the  moss-stained  stones  of  the 
tranquil  sanctuary  of  art  and  religion  . . . 
that  we  can  best  glean  the  intentions,  best 
measure  the  skill,  of  the  old  craftsmen  ; it  is 
in  the  writing  of  the  old  walls  themselves 
that  we  can  best  read  the  legend  of  old 
humanity ; it  is  in  the  echoes  that  linger 
there  that  we  can  best  catch  the  pathetic 
under-song  of  human  interest  in  Old  English 
architecture  that  makes  it  worth  studying  at 
all.” 

* 


RECENT  DECISIONS  ON  INDENTURES 
OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

T has  been  more  than  once  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  how 
changing  circumstances  of  the 
times  raise  new  questions  on 


"Now  do  not  think  the  badness  of  the  new  building 
is  all  the  architect's,  any  more  than  you  think  all  the 
goodness  of  the  old  building  came  from  its  architect. 
The  design  of  the  modern  architect  may  be  fussy  and 
lack  breadth,  and  his  details  be  uninteresting — likely 
enough  ! But  who  reared  the  walls,  and  fashioned 
the  wood  and  stone  ? What  I wish  to  point  out  is 
that,  apart  from  the  question  o(  the  architect's 
design,  there  is  a great  gulf  fixed  between  the  old 
building  and  the  new  in  matters  that  have  come 
under  the  control  of  the  builder  and  the  hand  of  his 
men.  In  the  ancient  example  there  is  characteristic 
material  and  intelligent  handicraft,  in  the  modern  is 
utter  dulness  all  over,  and  in  order  that  you  shall 
have  the  case  put  fairly,  I will  take  you  in  a‘ moment 
to  one  of  the  many  modern  houses  and  churches  that 
I wot  of,  which  is  a direct — or  a would-be  direct — 
copy  of  an  old  structure.  Here  design  is  not 
question,  only  handiwork.  Yet  anyone,  who 
competent  to  judge  at  all,  knows  that  the  new 
building  is  as  remote  from  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  old,  as  the  original  and  copy  are  remote  in  date 
of  erection." 


This  is  unquestionably  only  too  true,  but 
the  causes  for  the  difference  are  not  all  with 
the  workman ; this  dulness  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  contract  system,  by  which  a 
building  is  to  be  got  up  as  quickly  and 
economically  as  possible,  partly  the  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  machine-work,  partly 
perhaps  that  the  workman  is  allowed  a less 
tree  hand  and  more  tied  down  to  details. 
But  the  cheapness  and  the  machinery  are  the 
two  principal  influences  in  producing  the 


the  construction  of  business  documents, 
Indentures  of  apprenticeship  are,  as  the 
saying  is,  as  old  as  the  hills  ; they  were  dis- 
cussed by  that  legal  sage  Lord  Coke  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  yet  they  are  dis- 
cussed by  our  Judges  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  may  be  that  since  the 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  they  have 
come  more  under  the  notice  of  lawyers,  since, 
as  by  that  Act  a dispute  between  a master 
and  a workman  can  be  decided  by  a Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  magistrates  can 
now  adjudicate  on  disputes  arising  out  of 
indentures  of  apprenticeship.  Of  late  some 
interesting  and  imporiant  decisions  have 
been  given  on  the  subject,  which  appear  to 
settle  the  law  in  regard  to  these  engagements 
if  they  are  affected  by  strikes. 

The  general  principle  by  which  the  validity 
of  indentures  must  be  tested  has  been  laid 
down  in  a modern  case  by  Sir  Edward  Fry. 
The  decision  of  this  eminent  Judge  does  not 
create newlaw,  but  it  isdesirablethatthismost 
recent  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principle 
should  be  quoted.  In  1890,  Sir  Edward,  then 
Lord  Justice,  Fry  decided  the  case  of  De 
Francesco  v.  Barnum.  To  the  details  of  that 
case  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer,  but  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Lord  Justice  formulated 
the  law  : — " The  question,”  he  said,  " is  this  : 
the  contract  for  the  benefit  of  the 


infant  ? Not,  is  any  one  particular  stipula- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  infant?  Because  it  is 
obvious  that  the  contract  of  apprenticeship 
must,  like  any  other  contract,  contain  some 
stipulations  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  con- 
tracting party,  and  some  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other.  . . . The  Court  must  look  at  the 
whole  contract.”  In  the  case  in  question  the 
conclusion  of  the  Judge  was  that  the  con- 
tract contained  " stipulations  of  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unusual  character  which  throw 
an  inordinate  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
master  without  any  correlative  obligation  on 
his  part.  ’ Therefore  the  Court  could  not 
uphold  the  contract.  Bearing  these  prin- 


ciples in  mind,  let  us  come  to  the  par-i 
ticular  questions  which  have  lately  arisanj 
In  1S87  occurred  the  case  of  Leslie  v. 
Fitzpatrick.  Here  the  magistrates  con- 
sidered the  indenture  of  apprenticeship 
to  be  void,  but  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
reversed  the  decision.  The  important  clause: 
in  the  deed  ran  as  follows  : — Should  thd 
employers  "cease  to  carry  on  their  said: 
business,  or  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  thd 
operations  of  their  works,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently,  from  their  being  unable  tal 
obtain  materials,  or  in  consequence  of  any: 
accident,  or  in  consequence  of  strikes  on 
combination  of  workmen,  or  from  any  cause 
over  which  they  shall  not  have  any  control, ’1 
the  employers  might  put  an  end  to  the  agree-i 
ment.  In  1S84  came  Meakin  v.  Morris,  ini 
which  there  was  an  indenture  by  which  the: 
apprentice  was  bound  not  to  be  concerned 
in  or  to  encourage  any  " turn  out,”  and  by: 
which  the  master  was  absolved  from  paying: 
any  wages  to  his  apprentice  so  long  as  his 
business  was  interrupted  or  impeded  by  any 
"turn-out,”  and  during  any  such  "turn-out ’t 
the  apprentice  was  authorised  and  allowed 
to  employ  himself  in  any  manner  he  pleased 
or  with  any  other  person.  It  was  considered 
by  the  Court  that  this  clause  invalidated  the: 
deed  of  apprenticeship,  for  it  was  so  one-sided 
as  to  vitiate  the  whole  deed.  In  1893  camei 
the  latest  case  of  all,  Corn  v.  Mathews,  ini 
which  the  clause  was  practically  the  same  asi 
in  Meakin  v.  Morris.  This  last  case  wasi 
heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  was  there-c 
fore  practically  also  an  appeal  against  thei 
decision  in  Meakin  v.  Morris.  The  samei 
conclusion  was,  however,  arrived  at,  so  that: 
it  is  quite  clear  that  such  a clause  is  illegal,! 
though  it  is  not  against  the  law  to  stipulatei 
that  a "turn-out”  shall  terminate  thei 
agreement.  The  distinction  is  some-e 
what  subtle,  but  the  reason  appearsr 
to  be  that  in  the  case  of  fl  e illegala 
stipulation  the  master  keeps  his  hold  over 
the  apprentice,  but  does  not  pay  him  ;i 
in  the  other,  the  agreement  is  ended,  and  then 
apprentice  may  go  his  own  way.  It  does:! 
not,  however,  seem  altogether  clear  whether 
the  proviso  would  be' illegal  if  the  wordt 
" strike  ” were  substituted  for  " turn-out  ” or>i 
‘ ‘ lock-out, ” since  Lord  J ustice  Lindley  seemed  c 
to  regard  the  basis  of  the  decision  as  being; 
the  fact  that  the  master  may  be  the  agent,  t 
so  to  speak,  who  produces  the  cessation  ofj 
work.  Here,  again,  the  distinction,  if  itii 
exists,  is  rather  fine.  It  is  obvious  that  in : 
framing  such  a clause  the  desire  of  the  c 
master  is  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  paying  a 2 
number  of  apprentices  if  his  works  are  at  a ,i 
standstill.  The  object  is  a reasonable  one  : : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Court  of  Law  v 
regard  indentures  of  apprenticeship  as  under-  - 
takings  that  the  master  will  teach  the  ap-i- 
prentice,  and  take  on  himself  the  obligation  n 
of  keeping  him.  They  are  something  more  e 
than  mere  contracts  of  service.  It  is  equally  y 
clear,  however,  that  if  an  apprentice  is  to  be  c 
thrown  altogether  on  the  world  when  a strike  c 
occurs,  he  is  not  practically  in  any  better  r 
position  than  if  the  payment  of  his  wages  is  s 
only  temporarily  interrupted.  Moreover,  the  e 
practical  result  may  be  the  same,  for  in  one  3 
case,  at  the  end  of  » strike,  an  employer  may  y 
make  fresh  agreements  with  the  discharged  1 
apprentices,  and  in  the  other  he  may  begin  V 
to  employ  them  again  under  the  existing  *i 
indenture.  But  after  these  decisions  there  : 
can  be  no  question  that  the  only  safe  form  1 
of  agreement  for  an  employer  is  that  which  li 
was  upheld  in  Leslie  v.  Fitzpatrick.  It  is  3 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  employers  will  not  t 
take  care  to  guard  against  strikes  affecting  ;i 
them  injuriously  in  their  arrangements  with  1 
their  apprentices,  and,  that  being  so,  they  r\ 
must  rely  on  the  clause  which  totally  ends  >j 
indentures  of  apprenticeship  in  such  cases. 


Goi.f  Club-house,  Brancaster,  King’s  Lynn.  , 
— We  understand  that  the  contract  for  the  building  : 
of  the  Royal  West  Norfolk  Golf  Club-house,  Bran-  ■ 
caster,  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  William  Curtis, 
builder.  Litcham,  Norfolk.  Messrs.  Milne  & Hall, 
of  Great  Marlborough  - street,  London,  are  the 
architects,  Mr.  John  Twaites  being  the  foreman  of 
the  works. 
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NOTES. 

N Tuesday  night  the  consideration 
of  “ Supply  ” in  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  occasion  for  the 
periodical  crossfire  of  comments 
on  building  work  for  which  money  might, 
could,  or  should  be  voted,  with  the  usual 
display  of  curious  crotchets  and  con- 
tradictory opinions.  The  question  of  the 
expenditure  of  3,500/.  on  the  sanitation 
of  Buckingham  Palace  drew  a protest 
from  Mr.  Hanbury  as  to  the  scandal  of 
insanitary  Government  buildings,  coupled 
with  the  curious  statement  that  a fire  had 
been  for  years  kept  up  in  the  Victoria  Tower 
to  ventilate  the  drains  of  the  building,  and 
was  afterwards  found  to  have  no  connexion 
with  the  drains.  Apparently  the  honourable 
member  has  got  hold  of  some  confused 
idea  about  the  fire  at  the  base  of  the 
clock  tower  for  ventilating  the  House 
itself.  The  appeal  elicited  the  interesting 
information  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Works  that  Buckingham  Palace  up  to  this 
moment  is  drained  by  old-fashioned  brick 
drains,  in  which  case  it  is  certainly  time  that 
money  was  expended  in  bringing  its  drainage 
up  to  date.  Then  came  various  appeals  for 
greater  attention  to  the  ancient  Scotch 
palaces  and  castles ; that  an  annual  sum 
should  be  spent  in  keeping  Holyrood  in 
repair  (in  which  we  quite  concur)  ; and  one 
member  made  the  dangerous  suggestion  that 
attention  should  be  given  to  Linlithgow, 
"with  a view  to  its  restoration,”  an  idea 
which  we  are  glad  to  notice  does  not  seem 
to  find  favour  in  official  quarters,  though 
there  is  a disposition  to  spend  some  money, 
very  rightly,  in  preventing  it  from  going 
to  further  decay.  The  periodical  grumbles 
about  Rotten  Row,  the  clock-tower  light,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  smoking-room,  led 
up  to  the  really  important  question  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  House,  and  the  fact  that 
this  was  supported  by  members  of  such 
opposite  factions  and  tendencies  as  Mr.  John 
Burns  and  Mr.  James  Lowther  indicates  that 
there  is  a rather  general  feeling  on  the 
matter.  One  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  had  however  the  practical  sense 
to  see  that  any  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  House  must  mean  greatly  - increased 
difficulty  in  speaking ; but  he  added  that 
there  could  be  no  difference  in  the  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  a seat  for  every 
member,  and  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
provide  that  without  "considerably  en- 
larging” the  House.  The  Commissioner 
of  Works  observed  that  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  House  were  good, 
and  members  could  make  themselves 
heard  in  it  without  strain,  but  in  a chamber 
double  the  size  the  strain  would  be  great, 
and  they  would  have  to  institute  a tribune 
for  speaking  from,  " which  would  involve  a 
complete  change  in  the  practice  of  the 
House.”  The  serious  inconvenience  to 
speakers  which  would  result  from  any  great 
enlargement  of  the  House  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  and  we  recommend  those  most 
concerned  in  the  matter  not  to  press  the 
demand  for  a permanent  seat  for  every 
member.  Theoretically  it  seems  the  logical 
thing  to  do,  no  doubt ; but  practically  it 
would  cause  greater  and  more  permanent 
inconveniences  than  those  now  complained 
of.  Some  enlargement  might  well  be  made, 
and  the  accommodation  increased  to  some 
extent ; but  the  House  of  Commons  is  a very 
elastic  assembly,  in  which  anything  like  a 
full  attendance  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  a little  occasional  overcrowding  will  be 
found  a much  more  bearable  inconvenience 
than  a chamber  so  large  that  every  speaker 
had  to  shout  to  make  himself  heard,  and  with 
a seating  accommodation  far  in  excess  of 
what  is  generally  called  for. 


IT  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  at  the 
special  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
on  Monday  night  the  " Regulation  ” to  the 
effect  that  candidates  for  the  Fellowship  should 
be  required  to  give  evidence  of  their  abilities 
in  the  shape  of  working  drawings  and  photo- 


graphs of  their  works  was  carried,  and  that 
the  ill-advised  " Declaration  ”*  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Fellows  by  examination  was  so 
manifestly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting  that  it  was  withdrawn  altogether.  A 
large  number  of  members  had  attended  for 
the  special  purpose  of  voting  against  it 
if  put  to  the  meeting.  The  effect  of 
adopting  any  such  rule  would  probably  be 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Institute, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  more  will  be 
heard  of  it.  The  re-election  of  Mr.  Macvicar 
Anderson  as  President  ought  to  give  general 
satisfaction  ; he  has  shown  himself  possessed 
in  an  unusual  degree  of  that  union  of 
courtesy  with  firmness  which  is  invaluable 
in  a chairman  ; but  it  is  understood  that  a 
special  reason  for  departing  from  the  usual 
precedent  in  regard  to  two  years  of  office  in 
his  case  is,  that  he  had  suggested  a very 
important  improvement  in  the  method  of 
reporting  and  issuing  the  proceedings  of 
the  Institute  (already  referred  to  in  our 
columns),  and  that  it  was  desired  that  he 
should  continue  in  office  to  preside  over  and 
assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  sug- 
gestion. 

THE  Building  Act  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  Post  Office  and  some 
District  authorities,  are  engaged  upon 
framing  a scheme  for  renaming  several 
streets.  The  question  is  a large  one,  and 
evokes  some  considerations  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  not  be  quite  overlooked. 
Outside  the  City  boundary  local  and  his- 
torical names  are  less  frequent  than  those 
derived  from  builders  and  owners,  though 
on  the  large  estates,  such  as  those  of 
Portland,  Bedlord,  Westminster,  Cadogan, 
Portman,  and  so  on,  we  find  plenty  of  the 
two  kinds,  in  which  the  family  histories  are 
illustrated  and  preserved.  In  one  direction, 
however,  we  might  take  example  from 
Continental  nations.  Compare  some  of 
our  own  not  always  significant  street- 
names  with  those  of  Paris,  for  instance. 
There  they  have  commemorated  many 
of  their  famous  countrymen,  here  the 
name  of  a great  architect  or  sculptor, 
musician,  poet,  writer,  &c.,  appears  but 
rarely.f  No  doubt  the  Post  Office  would 
gladly  see  every  repeated  name  swept  away. 
King,  Church,  George,  James,  Charles,  New, 
North,  South,  are  very  common.  There 
are  forty-one  "High-streets”  in  the  official 
" Guide,”  but  many  of  them  carry  our  minds 
back  to  a time  when  they  were  the  main 
roads  of  villages  which  the  ever-increasing 
town  has  taken  into  itself,  and  to  wantonly 
change  these  would  be  to  break  the  last 
remaining  link  between  the  old  order  and  the 
new.  During  the  latter  part  of  their 
career  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
effected  various  alterations  of  this  sort,  not 
always  very  happy  or  sufficiently  considered, 
besides  incorporating  some  subsidiary 
"rows,”  "places,”  "terraces,”  and  the  like, 
with  the  thoroughfares  they  respectively 
faced.  In  the  first  chapter  of  a pleasing,  and 
now  rare,  little  book,  T.  Crofton  Croker's 
"Walk  from  London  to  Fulham,”  illustrated 
by  F.  W.  Fairholt  (i860),  is  given  an 
instructive  account  of  how,  within  a period 
of  fifty  years,  as  many  as  six  changes  were 
made  in  the  designation  of  the  then  Queen’s 
buildings,  Knightsbridge,  showing,  as  Croker 
says,  " the  extreme  difficulty  which  attends 
precise  local  identification  in  London.”  This 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  modern  crotchet 
of  renumbering  house  doors. 


ON  Wednesday  evening  the  fifth  of  the 
Carpenters’  Hall  series  of  lectures  or 
subjects  connected  with  building  was 
delivered  by  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,,  or 


Botff-thc  clauses  herk  referred  to  were  embodied  in  the 
letter  signed  by  a number  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
printed  in  our  last  issue  (page  236). 

+ Milton  Grub)  street  was  so-called  after  its 

builder  ; there  are  a Wren-road  at  Camberwell,  and  a 
Handel  (lately  Henrietta)  street,  by  Brunswick-square. 
Johnson’s-court  was  so  named  before  Dr.  Johnson  lived 


"The  Later  Renaissance  in  England,”  with 
special  reference  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  Hampton  Court. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  in 
introducing  the  lecturer,  paid  a high  tribute 
to  the  Carpenters’  Company  for  its  substan- 
tial assistance  to  the  cause  of  technical 
education.  The  lecturer,  in  commencing  the 
lecture,  which  proved  to  be  a most  interest- 
ing one,  treated  with  an  ease  and  grace  of 
expression  and  illustration,  which  pleased  a 
large  audience,  referred  to  the  works  of 
Inigo  Jones,  when  he  erected  the  Whitehall 
Banqueting  House  in  1621,  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral being  then  a Gothic  structure  much 
in  need  of  repair.  In  1633,  repairs  were 
commenced  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  a classic 
portico  at  the  west  end  was  added.  The 
Professor's  description  of  St.  Paul  s in  those 
days,  and  the  base  uses  it  was  put  to  as  an 
exchange,  a lounge,  and  generally  as  a place 
of  resort,  was  emphasised  by  one  or  two 
quotations  from  Shakespeare  and  other 
writers.  The  description  of  the  great  fire  of 
London  in  1666  led  on  to  the  introduction  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  then  Dr.  Wren  and 
his  works.  Clifford’s  Inn  buildings,  Holborn, 
Crosby  Hall,  and  Paul  Pinder’s  house  were 
each  referred  to  as  examples  of  the  London 
buildings  prior  to  the  great  conflagration. 
St.  Paul's,  owing  to  its  position,  was  used  as 
a vast  store  house,  not  only  for  furniture,  but 
for  libraries,  and  great  was  the  consternation 
of  the  citizens  when  this  stronghold  was 
assailed  by  the  flames.  The  preparation  for 
the  new  building  of  St.  Paul’s  by  Dr.  Wren, 
which  took  several  years,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  first  plans  because  they  were 
"not  sufficiently  like  the  customary  thing,” 
led  to  the  commencement  of  the  building  in 
1 673,  and  its  completion  in  1710,  at  a cost 
ol  about  124,000/.,  more  than  half  of  which 
it  was  said  was  derived  from  the  coal  dues. 
The  lecturer  also  described  the  use  of  the 
old  foundation  of  close  and  hard  pot  ’earth, 
and  referred  to  the  singular  absence  of  any 
material  structural  defect,  in  striking  contrast 
to  some  other  well-known  Renaissance  build- 
ings. In  making  an  interesting  reference  to  the 
special  features  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  Professor 
alluded  to  the  grace  of  the  exterior,  which 
took  the  first  place  in  Europe,  to  the  wood- 
carving of  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  to  the 
beaten  ironwork  of  screens  and  gates  to  the 
choir.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  model 
of  St.  Paul’s  which  exists,  and  to  the  unique 
collection  of  Wren's  drawings  at  St.  Paul’s 
and  at  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford.  Passing 
allusion  was  made  to  Wren’s  City  churches, 
and  how  he  designed  a former  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  London  streets  after  the  fire, 
and  for  the  embanking  of  the  Thames.  The 
lecture  was  illustratedprofusely  by  lantern,  and 
the  lecturer  made  a running  commentary  upon 
the  buildings  as  they  appeared  on  the  screen. 
In  this  manner  reference  was  made  to 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute 
at  Venice,  Pantheon  at  Rome,  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  the  Invalides  at  Paris, 
St.  Paul’s  (London),  Sir  C.  Wren’s  plan  for 
laying  out  London,  Old  St.  Paul’s,  the  crypt 
of  new  St.  Paul's,  and  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Allusion  was  also  made  to  Hampton  Court 
Palace  and  Chelsea  Hospital.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer  followed  a thoroughly 
interesting  lecture. 


WE  have  received  a copy  of  Dr.  S 
Monckton  Copeman's  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on'  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Lakenheath,  in  the  Mildenhall 
Rural  District,  with  special  reference  to  the 
recurrence  there  of  diphtheria  during  a series 
of  years.  Lakenheath  is  a village  in  Suffolk, 
which  contains  about  1,850  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  are  in  very  poor  circumstances.  At 
one  of  the  higher  points  is  the  church, 
standing  in  an  extensive  graveyard,  all 
interments  in  which  are  made  in  the  upper 
and  pervious  stratum  of  the  marl,  from  which 
the  drinking  water  of  Lakenheath  is  obtained 
by  means  of  surface  wells,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  on  a considerably  lower  level  than 
the  churchyard : — 
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"The  wells  are  nowhere  more  than  40  ft.  deep, 
even  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  village,  and  are 
frequently  much  more  shallow.  I found  that  their 
sides  are  built  up  for  the  most  part  of  lumps  of 
chalk,  used  after  the  manner  of  bricks,  and  set  in 
mortar,  though  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 
Usually  the  water  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
bucket  lowered  and  raised  by  a windlass  and  rope  or 
chain,  the  mouth  of  the  well  being  usually  un- 
covered, and  sometimes  quite  unprotected  against 
fouling  by  surface  washings.  Occasionally  only  did 
I find  that  a pump  had  been  fitted  over  the  well. 
Samples  which  were  taken  of  the  water  from  a 
number  of  these  wells  were  mostly  somewhat  turbid, 
often  having  a peculiar  milky  appearance  with  some- 
times a tinge  of  brown.  In  some  of  the  samples 
numerous  floating  particles  were  visible. 

The  inhabitants  complained  to  me  bitterly  of  the 
bad  taste  and  odour  of  the  water  obtained  from 
the  majority  of  the  wells ; indeed  in  several  instances 
persons  had  of  their  own  accord  ceased  using  the 
water  of  their  private  wells  for  drinking  or  for 
cooking  purposes.  In  some  cases  disuse  of  distrusted 
wells  had  not  been  possible  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  water  from  any  other  source;  and  one  well 
the  water  of  which  had  been  actually  condemned  by 
an  analyst,  was,  I found,  still  in  use." 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  removal  and 
disposal  of  refuse,  Dr.  Copeman  reports — 

"Water-closets  are  unknown  in  Lakenheath,  all 
excrement,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  household 
refuse,  being  disposed  of  by  means  of  privy  middens. 
The  amount  of  privy  accommodation  is,  in  regard 
of  some  house  property,  decidedly  insufficient, 
although  a certain  amount  of  improvement  in  this 
respect  appears  to  have  been  recently  effected 
through  the  action  of  the  Sanitary  Authority.  The 
pits  in  connexion  with  these  privies  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  large  dimensions,  some  of  them  being  as 
much  as  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  deep.  Such  portion  as  extends 
beyond  the  back  of  the  closets  is  uncovered,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  majority  of  the  pits  appeared 
to  be  full,  or  nearly  so.  I learnt  that  they  are 
cleared  out  at  uncertain  periods  by  the  cottagers 
themselves,  who  make  use  of  the  material  on  their 
gardens  after  it  has  stood  there  for  some  time 
fermenting.  Occasionally  neighbouring  farmers 
remove  it  for  use  on  their  land,  but  the  Sanitary 
Authority  take  no  direct  action  in  regard  to  the 
matter.” 

It  may  be  added  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  Sanitary  Authorities  have  taken  no  steps 
towards  the  provision  of  a sufficient  and 
wholesome  water-supply  for  Lakenheath. 
There  is  more  in  the  report,  but  these  details 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  why  Lakenheath 
should  be  a favourable  site  for  diphtheria. 


ACCORDING  to  a recent  report  of  the 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Venice,  the 
water  supply  of  that  city  has  been  much 
improved.  The  former  supply,  consisting  of 
water  from  the  River  Brenta,  having  been 
pronounced  unfit  for  drinking  purposes, 
through  bringing  down  refuse  matter  and 
sewage,  has  been  abandoned,  and  a new 
supply  of  great  purity,  cool  in  summer,  and 
not  requiring  filtration,  obtained  from  the 
springs  of  St.  Ambrogio,  near  Treviso. 
Previous  to  1884  Venice  was  supplied  with 
water  partly  from  the  Brenta  and  partly  by 
rain-water  collected  from  the  house  roofs  in 
the  11  pozzi,”  or  Venetian  wells. 


FOR  some  time  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  administration  of  the  Prussian 
National  Gallery,  soon  after  the  death  of  an 
eminent  artist,  to  collect  and  exhibit  in  their 
halls  some  good  specimens  of  the  deceased’s 
work.  Two  such  collections  are  now  on 
view  at  Berlin  ; one  of  these  consists  of  some 
excellent  examples  of  the  studies  of  the  late 
Herr  Paul  Graeb,  who  died  last  year  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  who  had  devoted 
himself  especially  to  architectural  subjects, 
as  did  his  father  before  him.  His  drawings 
are  noteworthy,  especially,  for  their  com- 
bination of  accuracy  of  delineation  of  detail 
with  effective  composition.  His  picture  of 
Marienburg  in  East  Prussia  is  one  of  his 
best  works  ; and  many  interesting  bits  of 
old  Berlin  architecture  figure  among  his 
studies.  His  realism  in  the  treatment  of 
masonry  is  remarkable. 


TWO  historical  properties  are  in  the 
market.  The  one,  Coldham  Hall,  in 
Stan  lingfield  parish,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
was  built  in  1574  by  Robert  Rokewocde,  and 


until  recently  has  continued  in  that  family. 
Here  Edward  Rokewoode  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  on  finding  her  host  was  a 
Papist,  fined  him  in  return.  Ambrose  Roke- 
woode was  executed  for  complicity  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot ; his  son  Robert  proved  a 
staunch  Royalist,  and  lost  two  sons  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  house  contains  a secret 
chapel  and  three  hiding  places  for  priests. 
Elizabeth  Simpson  (Mrs.  Inchbald)  was 
daughter  of  a farmer  in  the  parish,  which  she 
quitted  for  London  in  177 1,  when  seventeen 
years  old.  This  estate  has  a park  of  100 
acres,  and  about  320  acres  of  arable  and 
grass  land.  Gidea,  or  Geddy,  Hall,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Romford,  standing  by  the  road  to 
Brentwood,  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Eyles, 
Bart.,  circa  1720,  on  the  site  of  the  manor 
house,  begun  in  1467  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke 
on  a license  from  the  Crown  to  build  a forti- 
fied residence,  and  finished  by  his  grandson, 
the  famous  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  Edward  VI. ’s 
preceptor.  Thomas,  elected  Lord  Mayor 
in  1462,  was  created  a Knight  of  the 
Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI. ’s 
consort.  The  daughters  of  Anthony  were 
renowned  for  their  learning.  Dr.  Walter 
Haddon,  after  visiting  Gidea  Hall,  said 
in  an  address  at  Cambridge,  “ And  what 
a house  did  I find  there  ! yea,  rather  a small 

university I seemed  to  be  living  in  a 

Tusculan  villa.”  Of  the  daughters,  who 
chose  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  epigrams 
for  inscription  on  the  front  of  their  home, 
Katherine  married  Sir  Henry  Killegrew ; 
Anne — to  whom  Beza  wrote  a dedication — 
married  at  Blackfriars,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
lord-keeper,  and  was  mother  of  Francis, 
Lord  Verulam;  Mildred  became  second  wife 
of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley  ; and  Eliza- 
beth married  John,  Lord  Russell,  for  whose 
monument  in  St.  Edmund’s  Chapel,  West- 
minster Abbey  (restored  in  1867  e curis  the 
Duke  of  Bedford),  she  composed  an  epitaph 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  English — a 
conceit  which  Addison,  in  the  Spectator , 
reproves.  Their  daughter  Elizabeth's  monu- 
ment, in  the  same  chapel,  bears  an  effigy 
seated  in  a chair  (one  of  the  earliest  of  its 
kind  there)  and  is  that  which  is  vulgarly 
known  as  “ the  lady  who  died  from  pricking 
her  finger.”  A view  of  the  house  was 
inserted  in  Le  Serre's  account  of  the  progress 
from  Harwich  to  London  of  Marie  de’ 
Medici,  who  stayed  there  a day  and  night, 
having  been  met  at  Chelmsford  by  Charles  I. 
The  king  slept  at  Havering-atte-bower,  that 
being  the  last  occasion,  it  is  believed,  on 
which  the  old  palace,  a jointure  house  for  so 
many  of  our  queens-dowager,  was  occupied 
by  the  sovereign.  The  bridge,  of  three 
elliptical  arches,  at  Gidea  Hall,  has  been 
attributed  to  James  Wyatt. 


ONE  of  the  most  notable  houses  in 
London — that  is  to  say  for  its  literary 
associations — is  offered  for  sale.  It  is  No.  22, 
at  the  end  of  St.  James’s-place,  overlooking 
Queen’s  Walk  and  Green  Park,  and  was  the 
home  of  Samuel  Rogers  during  the  latter 
fifty  years  of  his  life.  Born  at  the  house  on 
Stoke  Newington  Green  which  was  pulled 
down  about  ten  years  ago,  and  wherein  he 
wrote  his  “Pleasures  of  Memory,”  he  lodged 
for  awhile  in  the  Temple,  and  then  in 
Princes-street,  Hanover-square.  At  St. 
James’s-place  Moore,  it  is  said,  first  met 
Byron  ; the  latter  says  in  his  diary  (November 
22,  1813) : — 

"If  you  enter  his  house,  his  drawing-room,  his 
library,  you  of  yourself  say  this  is  not  the  dwelling  of 
a common  mind.  There  is  not  a gem,  a coin,  a book 
thrown  aside  on  the  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table, 
that  does  not  bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  elegance 
in  the  possessor." 

Lord  Macaulay  and  Washington  Irving 
write  in  the  same  strain.  The  Crown  lease 
of  this  house,  which  James  Wyatt  designed, 
is  now  to  be  sold.  St.  J ames’s-place.  orginally 
built  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
can  boast  of  many  famous  inhabitants ; 
including  Addison,  Wilkes,  Parnell  the  poet, 
Molly  Lepel  after  her  marriage  with  Lord 
John  Hervey — in  a house  built  for  her 
in  1747  by  Flitcroft  — Mrs.  Robinson 


(“  Perdita  ”)  at  No.  13,  and  at  No.  25  Si 
Francis  Burdett  for  about  twenty  years  unti 
his  death  in  1844. 


BY  a strange  coincidence,  on  the  sam 
day  that  we  publish  the  view  and  plal 
of  Manchester  Cathedral  we  have  to  recorc 
the  death  of  the  Diocesan  Architect,  Mr.  J.  £ 
Crowther,  from  whose  designs  the  recen 
additions  to  the  Cathedral  were  made.  Mi' 
Crowther,  who  was  essentially  what  is  eallei 
a “ church  architect,”  and  one  of  the  ole 
Gothic  revival  school,  had  carried  out  a gooj 
many  churches,  and  restored  various  ancieri 
ones.  To  the  profession  at  large  b 
was,  however,  best  known  in  connexioi 
with  the  splendid  illustrative  work 
which  he  brought  out  many  years  agi 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bowman,  under  tht 
title  “ Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  ” ; a boa; 
which  remains  one  of  the  finest  examples  « 
architectural  illustration  of  English  Mediaev.* 
work  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Goth:' 
revival  called  forth. 


THE  English  portion  of  the  “Women' 
Building  ” at  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
will  include  among  its  interior  decoration 
four  large  bas-relief  panels  by  Miss  E.  I\ 
Rope,  whose  works  have  been  familiar  to  ok 
readers  in  the  Sculpture  room  of  the  Roya 
Academy,  as  well  as  in  illustrations  in  ok 
pages.  The  subjects  are  " Faith,”  “ ITope> 
and  “Charity,”  and"  Heavenly  Wisdom ’1 
they  are  illustrated  by  allegorical  figurci 
treated  in  a broad  style  in  low  relief,  and  an 
to  be  executed  in  plaster  with  a slight  1 
tinted  ground.  It  is  a satisfaction  th;l 
English  sculpture  is  to  be  represented  in  til 
women’s  building  by  so  capable  an  artist  i 
Miss  Rope. 


THE  collection  of  pictures  and  watet 
colour  drawings  by  Mr.  Wetherbei 
illustrating  “ English  Pastoral  Life,”  now  c 
view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  galleries,  , 
well  worth  a visit.  Without  going  in  the  lea;, 
away  from  simple  nature,  the  artist  has  fulu 
realised  and  understood  the  poetic  elements 
country  life,  in  this  series  of  landscapes  wiv 
figures.  In  the  treatment  of  the  landscape 
there  is  a great  deal  that  is  very  fine  and  vert 
true,  and  a great  deal  of  variety  of  effect,  j 
one  of  the  larger  works,  “The  Dawn  of  tli 
Year,”  there  is  something  like  an  imitatki 
of  Mason,  but  in  the  majority  of  thepaintinji 
and  drawings  Mr.  Wetherbee  has  his  ov> 
story  to  tell  in  his  own  way. 


THE  Souvenir  book  of  “ Becket,”  prp 
sented  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
which  a copy  has  been  sent  to  us,  formsv 
record  of  a play  in  the  mounting  of  whili 
the  architectural  accessories,  though  n 
altogether  satisfactory,  have  received  men 
attention  than  is  generally  the  case.  In  t 
Castle  in  Normandy,  which  forms  the  baca 
ground  to  the  Prologue,  Mr.  Telbin  has  g 
the  character  of  the  Norman  chateau  wb 
its  circular  turrets  with  machicolatcd  cornio 
and  timber  gallery  and  conical  roof. 
Becket’s  house  (interior)  the  architecture 
detail,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  rather  early  f- 
the  period,  though  of  course  the  house  neo 
not  be  supposed  to  be  a new  Inc 
In  the  street  scene  in  Northampton,  on  tl 
other  hand,  the  half-timbered  houses  han 
rather  the  look  of  the  thirteenth  than  tl 
twellth  century.  In  treating  the  scene  of  tl 
death  of  Becket,  Mr.  Telbin  reverts  unfortu 
nately  to  the  typical  scene-painter’s  indiffel 
ence  to  architectural  fact.  The  scene  is  la 
in  the  “ north  transept  of  Canterbury  Cathl 
dral,”  for  which  the  artist  might  have  got) 
direct  model  in  the  north-east  transept,  whidl 
\yas  of  the  same  date  as  the  north  one 
alnd  still  exists  practically  unaltered.  Till 
transept  is  without  aisles  and  with  tl : 
usual  eastern  apsidal  chapels,  and  as  tl  j 
main  north  transept  was  the  same  wid’ 
and  projection  as  the  north-east  one  tl  1 
arrangement  was  doubtless  much  the  sam 
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But  Mr.  Telbin,  for  the  sake  of  stage  effect, 
invents  a nondescript  and  impossible 
Norman  transept,  with  an  aisle  with  a flat 
timber  roof  (just  the  place  where  there  would 
not  be  one),  through  the  arcade  of  which  we 
apparently  look  into  the  main  transept,  with 
stairs  descending  which  must  come  from  the 
dormitory  on  the  north  side,  if  from  any- 
where ; but  in  that  case  we  must  be  looking 
east,  and  the  apsidal  chapel  partly  shown  on 
the  left  must  be  facing  north,  where  a 
transept  chapel  never  would  face.  The 
aforesaid  stairs,  by  the  way,  are  decorated 
with  a nineteenth  century  area  railing.  But 
the  whole  thing  is  an  architectural  jumble. 


COMPETITION  FOR  NEW  BATHS  AND 
WASH-IIOUSES  AT  KENSAL  TOWN. 

The  Commissioners  for  Public  Baths  and 
Wash-houses  of  the  parish  of  Chelsea  have  met 
with  a very  good  response,  twenty  sets  of  drawings 
having  been  submitted.  The  authors  of  all  the 
designs  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  confined  nature  of  the  site,  which 
practically  rendered  it  impossible  to  provide  all 
the  accommodation  asked  for  on  the  ground -floor 
only.  The  Commissioners’  instructions  did  not 
stipulate  the  sizes  of  the  swimming-baths,  but 
required  the  provision  of  one  large  and  two 
smaller  swimming-baths  for  men,  boys,  and 
ladies.  Sixty  private  baths  were  also  specified, 
forty  for  men,  twenty  for  women.  The  wash- 
house department  was  to  include  accommodation 
and  fittings  for  twenty  washers,  with  space  for  ten 
more  hereafter.  The  remaining  requirements 
were  engine-room  and  'workshop,  offices,  and 
rooms  for  caretaker. 

Details  of  the  fittings  used  at  the  Chelsea  Baths, 
and  meeting  with  the  Commissioners’  approval, 
were  supplied,  and  the  source  of  steam  supply  was 
also  to  be  considered  as  provided,  so  that  the 
work  of  the  competitors  was  very  much  simplified 
and  the  problem  reduced.  No  limit  of  cost  was 
laid  down.  The  designs  were  sent  in  under 
motto,  but  the  mottos  were  covered  with  numbers, 
and  the  Commissioners  have  decided  (without  the 
assistance  of  a professional  assessor)  to  award  the 
first  premium  of  £"]$  1°  the  authors  of  design 
No.  10,  the  second  premium  of  ,£50  to  the  author 
of  design  No.  9,  and  the  third  premium  of  £ 25  to 
the  authors  of  design  No.  15.  The  site  is  of  an 
irregular  L shape,  fronting  to  Ivensal-road  at  one 
end  and  Wedlak e-street  at  the  other,  and  flanked 
on  one  side  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

The  designs  sent  in  may  be  classified  into  four 
groups,  according  as  the  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  solve  the  problem  (1)  by  placing 
all  the  baths  (swimming  and  private)  on  the 
ground  floor;  (2),  by  placing  part  of  the  private 
baths  on  the  first  floor  ; (3),  by  placing  all  the 
private  baths  on  the  first  floor ; (4),  by  placing 
some  of  the  swimming-baths  on  the  first  floor. 
Each  of  these  solutions  has  its  advantages  and 
its  disadvantages.  The  first  solution  is  preferable 
for  convenience,  but  from  the  limited  area  of  the 
site  reduces  the  swimming-baths  to  very  small 
dimensions  ; the  third  arrangement  has  the  great 
advantage  of  providing  the  largest  possible  area 
for  the  swimming-baths  ; while  the  second,  being 
a compromise  between  the  first  and  third,  is  like 
most  compromises,  deficient  in  the  advantages  of 
either  extreme,  and  lacks  the  convenience  of  the 
one  without  obtaining  the  space  of  the  other. 
The  fourth  solution  is  no  more  than  a frantic 
struggle  to  escape  the  pitfall  which  has  engulfed 
many  competitors  who  have  completely  lost  the 
top-light  to  their  swimming-baths. 

The  first  premiated  design,  No.  to,  scheme  A, 
shows  the  whole  of  the  private  baths  on  the  first 
floor,  and  thus  obtains  on  the  ground  floor  a men’s 
swimming-bath  with  water  area  82  ft.  by  25  ft., 
boys’  swimming-bath,  48  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and 
women’s  swimming-bath,  51  ft.  6 in.  by  21  ft. 
The  men's  bath  has  47  dressing-boxes  and  a 
shower-bath,  besides  the  W.C.’s,  attendant’s  store, 
&c.  The  boys’  bath  has  a foot-bath,  which  in 
this  locality  it  would,  we  imagine,  be  necessary 
to  use  as  a soap-bath  ; to  this  bath  there  are  25 
dressing-boxes,  while  the  women’s  bath  has 
37-  In  the  arrangement  of  their  plan  the  authors 
have  placed  the  entrance  to  the  baths  in  Wedlake- 
street,  with  the  men’s  swimming-baths  next  to  the 
canal  frontage  and  the  boy’s  swimming-bath 
parallel,  that  for  the  women  being  at  right-angles 
and  beyond  the  other  two. 

The  private  baths  are  placed  partly  over  the 
swimming-baths,  but  not  wholly  or  even  unduly 
covering  them,  so  that  ample  light  is  obtained. 
The  working  out  of  the  plan,  with  its  entrances 
and  approaches,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  competi- 


tion, and  in  many  points  of  detail  is  superior  to 
most  of  the  other  designs  submitted.  The  wash- 
house department  is  entered  from  Kensal-road, 
and  occupies  the  shorter  arm  of  the  L-shape  site. 
The  establishment  laundry  is  placed  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  public  wash-house  on  the 
first  floor,  where  additional  area  is  obtained  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Destructor-yard  of  the  parish. 
The  elevations  are  designed  in  a simple  and 
suitable  fashion  on  the  lines  of  English  eighteenth- 
century  work,  and  the  Commissioners  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  chosen  the  design  which 
is  best  both  in  plan  and  elevation.  The  design 
B,  by  the  same  authors,  places  the  women’s 
private  baths  on  the  ground  floor  and  reduces, 
therefore,  the  size  of  the  swimming-baths.  This 
plan  is  otherwise  very  similar  to  that  selected, 
which  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  wisely  preferred, 
although  its  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  authors  at 
15,400/.,  is  500/.  more  than  that  of  B. 

The  second  premiated  design,  No.  9,  also  has 
the  whole  oi  the  private  baths  on  the  first  floor, 
but  those  for  men  being  placed  over  the  boys’ 
swimming-bath  ; this  has  no  top  light  and  is  but 
14  ft.  high,  though  it  is  better  than  those  in  some 
other  plans  in  having  good  light  on  two  sides. 
The  sizes  of  the  swimming-baths  in  this  design 
are:  men’s,  90  ft.  by  30  ft.  ; women’s,  51  ft.  by 
20  ft. ; and  boys’,  54  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  entrances 
for  men  and  women  are  separated,  the  former 
being  in  Wedlake-street,  and  the  latter,  with  the 
entrance  to  wash-house,  in  Kensal-road.  The 
elevations  are  poor  and  tame,  and  though  the 
design  as  a whole  is  certainly  better  than  the 
third,  we  think  that  there  are  other  designs 
amongst  those  not  premiated  which  come  nearer 
to  the  standard  of  the  design  placed  first.  The 
estimated  cost  is,  however,  low,  11,950/.,  and  its 
economy  has,  perchance,  weighed  with  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  third  premiated  design,  No.  15,  has  the 
women’s  private  baths  on  the  ground  floor*  thus 
limiting  the  size  of  the  swimming-baths  to — 
men’s,  60  ft.  by  25  ft.  ; women’s,  4S  ft.  by  20  ft.  ; 
and  boys’,  45  ft.  by  20  ft.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  this  design  has  been  premiated,  as  the 
planning  is  by  no  means  skilful,  while  the  eleva- 
tions lack  proportion  both  in  their  masses  and  in 
their  parts.  The  cost,  too,  is  estimated  at 
15,800/. 

Design  No.  1 has  the  private  baths  both  for 
men  and  women  entered  from  the  gallery  of  their 
respective  swimming-baths,  thus  preserving  the 
top  light  of  these  baths,  which  the  author  in  his 
report  calls  “ that  most  essential  feature,”  but 
nevertheless  puts  his  wash-house  over  the  boys’ 
swimming-bath,  which  is  lighted  from  one  side 
only  ! 

Design  No.  2 has  a plan  very  similar  to  the 
first  premiated,  though  not  so  good  in  detail,  and 
inferior  in  elevation,  which  is  plain  and  un- 
interesting. If  the  Commissioners  feel  that  the 
solution  in  the  selected  design  is  what  they  want, 
this  design  seems  to  have  a claim  to  recognition 
as  a close  approximation  thereto. 

The  author  of  the  designs  numbered  4 has 
made  a bold  bid  for  victory  by  submitting  three 
alternative  designs  A,  B,  and  C,  adopting  the 
first  three  of  the  possible  solutions  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  In  each  case  the  planning  is  good 
and  skilful,  and  shows  adequate  knowledge,  but 
we  think  that  the  author  has  been  fairly  beaten 
on  his  merits  for  the  first  place  at  least. 

Design  No.  6 has  a good  plan,  but  gives  a 
small  amount  of  accommodation,  and  has, 
indeed,  limited  himself  to  only  part  of  the 
available  site.  As  his  estimate  of  cost  is  only 
6,250/.,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  has  been  too 
economical. 

Design  No.  13  also  has  a fairly  good  plan,  but 
the  swimming-baths  are  small,  and  the  placing 
of  baths  on  second  as  well  as  first  floor  is 
a detrimental  feature  which  other  competitors 
have  not  found  necessary.  The  elevation  is  quiet 
and  sober,  but  somew'hat  lacking  in  interest. 

The  author  of  design  No.  14  has  submitted  an 
alternative,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  better  than 
his  original  designs.  Both  have  many  good 
points,  and  give  ample  accommodation  in  the 
swimming-baths,  but  in  one  case  the  women’s 
bath,  and  in  the  other  the  boys’  bath,  has  no  top 
light. 

It  is  clear  that  the  provision  of  large  swimming- 
baths  with  top  light  to  each  is  the  cause  of 
success  in  the  well-arranged  and  well-thought- 
out  plan  of  the  successful  competitor. 



Ealing. — The  waste  heat  from  the  destructor  here 
is  to  be  utilised  to  supply  power  for  generating 
electric  light.  The  destructor  is  to  be  added  to,  and 
will  be  then  an  8-cell  destructor,  of  which  each  cell 
will  supply  from  five  to  ten  horse-power  by  what 
would  otherwise  be  waste  heat. 


IN  TRAISE  OF  A COUNTRY  PRACTICE.* 

Ik  you  will  tear  yourselves  away  from  the 
delights  of  London,  shrouded  as  they  often  are 
in  smoke  and  fog,  I should  like  to  place  you  in 
the  windows  through  which  I look  every  day  of 
my  life,  and  show  you  a glimpse  of  some  charac- 
teristic Midland  scenery'.  Large  undulations 
terminate  the  view  on  every  side.  In  one 
direction  the  sombre  tints  of  the  earth  are  divided 
from  the  pale  sky  by  the  deeper  hue  of  a distant 
wood.  In  another,  a white  road  winds  out  of 
sight  over  the  shoulder  of  a gentle  declivity  which 
permits  a glance  at  the  dim  blue  distance  of  the 
next  county.  On  a third  side,  one  or  two  slender 
spires  overtop  the  hills  as  they  shoot  up  out  of 
their  masses  of  foliage  ; while  straight  in  front  of 
us,  just  across  the  valley  which  parts  us  from  the 
town,  rises  the  grey  mass  of  the  tower  and  spire 
of  the  parish  church,  with  its  battlements  and 
turrets  and  crockets  sharply  defined  against  the 
sky.  It  is  not  merely  in  its  beautifully-tapered 
outline — unsurpassed  by  any  spire  in  the  land — in 
its  crisp  and  vigorous  delicacy,  or  in  its  curious 
angle-turrets,  that  seem  to  be  an  echo  of  the 
defensive  features  of  a castle — it  is  not  only  in 
these  that  its  charm  lies ; but  also  in  its 
ever-changing  aspect,  responsive  to  the  changes  in 
the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  it  thrusts  its  summit, 
dark  and  delicate,  above  the  morning  mist  which 
hides  all  the  lower  part,  together  with  the  earth 
that  supports  it.  Sometimes  the  hot  summer  sun 
picks  it  out  with  sharp  shadows  in  front  of  the 
blue  sky,  leaving  it  still,  sunlit  though  it  is, 
darker  than  its  peaceful  background.  And  then, 
again,  sometimes — not  often — the  evening  sun 
will  paint  it  white  against  black,  storm-laden 
clouds,  lending  it  an  almost  terrible  aspect,  like 
the  white  lips  of  an  angry  face. 

At  its  base,  stretching  away  on  either  side,  lies 
the  town,  red  with  red  bricks  and  blue  with  blue 
slates  : here  and  there  in  the  older  parts  some- 
what mixed  with  grey  stone,  and  largely  mollified 
with  trees.  But  as  it  recedes  from  the  church, 
the  town  grows  redder  and  redder,  till  at  one  end 
it  stops  with  a mass  of  white-brick  cottages  that 
mark  a newly-developed  building  estate  : while 
at  the  other  it  breaks  up  into  detached  houses 
that  show  how  the  moneyed  men  are  gradually 
building  their  way  into  the  country.  The  town 
is  no  less  interesting  to  us  than  the  church, 
though  in  a different  way,  for  there  lies  our  work 
and  their  live  our  clients. 

You  who  live  and  work  in  this  great  wilderness 
of  London  have  but  a faint  idea  of  what  it  is  to 
live  among  your  work  and  among  your  clients. 
The  vast  journeys  that  separate  you  from  the 
former  half  remove  it  from  the  realms  of  tangible 
reality.  To  you  it  is  less  a living  fact  than  a kind 
of  simulacrum  on  paper.  Your  decisions  on  un- 
expected matters  of  construction  are  often  more  or 
less  theoretical,  not  dictated  by  the  lively  know- 
ledge which  an  inspection  on  the  spot  imparts. 
You  cannot  watch  its  constant  growth,  brick  by 
brick  and  stone  by  stone,  and  see  your  design 
slowly  evolve  itself,  till  the  amorphous  mass  of 
the  ground  floor  develops  into  articulate  shape 
with  the  roofs.  To  you  the  building  grows  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  to  some  of  you,  perhaps,  it 
never  grows  at  all,  except  as  an  abstract  thing  in 
mechanical  drawings. 

How  much  more  difficult  it  is  for  those  who 
pay  only  a flying  visit  now  and  again  to  their 
work  to  introduce  those  little  touches  which  spring 
from,  and  harmonise  with,  local  circumstances  not 
observable  till  the  building  is  partly  built  ! How 
much  easier  is  it  for  those  who  can  watch  the 
effect  of  their  mouldings  from  day  to  day  to  im- 
prove upon  them  as  occasion  arises,  and  to  modify 
them  to  meet  slightly-altered  conditions.  For 
instance,  if  a string-course  is  hardly  as  effective  as 
it  should  be,  three  steps  will  inform  you  how 
much  the  mason  has  worked — and  he  cannot  have 
worked  much  since  you  saw  him  last — and  a very 
little  adjustment  will  probably  enable  you  to  use 
the  disappointing  member  elsewhere,  while  a 
slight  recasting  of  the  detail  will  give  all  you 
desire.  Or  if  a chimney-cap  has  not  the  delicacy  of 
profile  that  you  expected,  before  another  one  is 
worked  you  can  remedy  the  defect ; and  all  with- 
out waste  of  stone  or  hindrance  to  the  work. 
Then,  again,  how  valuable  it  is  to  spend  ten 
minutes  now  and  then  in  quiet  contemplation, 
free  from  the  importunities  of  foreman  or  clerk  of 
the  works.  What  object-lessons  one  obtains  as 
one  watches  how  the  necessities  of  the  plan 
control  the  masses  which  compose  the  picture 
for  the  eye ; how  this  chimney  seems  a 
false  note,  or  that  window  ruins  the 


* A Paper  by  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  J.P.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Read  before  the  Architectural  Association  on  Friday, 
March  24,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 
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privacy  of  some  garden-nook  ; or  how  yonder 
little  bay,  which  is  a delightful  feature  inside, 
seems  but  a sad  excrescence  on  the  outside,  and 
moreover,  brings  into  view  things  better  left 
unseen.  It  is  from  melancholy  observations  like 
these  that  one  departs  a sadder  and  a wiser  man, 
with  a resolve  to  do  better  next  time ; and 
gradually  one  is  able  to  store  up  a mass  of 
experience  and  observation  which  instinctively 
guide  the  pencil  in  the  future.  No  doubt  you 
who  live  in  London  indulge  yourselves  in  these 
object  lessons ; but  we  who  live  in  the  country 
can  do  it  so  much  oftener  ; and  while  you  are 
stifling  in  the  Underground  Railway,  or  swaying  in 
the  open  air  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  furnished 
with  what  are  called  by  way  of  mockery  “garden 
seats,’’  we  can  call  in  en  route  for  the  office,  and 
take  a quiet  look  round  at  the  work. 

It  is  true  that  we  suffer  some  disadvantages. 
We  cannot  repeat  ourselves  too  often  ; we  have 
to  be  careful  in  what  houses  we  use  our  last  and 
grandest  design  for  a chimney-piece  : but  then  we 
generally  know  what  people  call  upon  other 
people,  and  whether  they  are  likely  to  see  the 
interior  of  each  other’s  houses.  We  have  to  be 
careful,  too,  how  we  make  mistakes.  You  happy 
persons  who  conduct  vast  practices  from  London 
in  remote  corners  of  the  land  can  afford  to  make 
mistakes  in  some  of  the  remoter  corners.  First 
of  all,  are  you  not  “London  architects"?  and 
does  not  that  term  endow  you  with  a skill  and 
knowledge  impressive  to  all  but  the  immediate 
sufferers  and  their  intimate  friends  ? And, 
granted  that  the  mistake  is  so  egregious  as  to 
convince  even  the  indifferent,  anil  to  close  your 
prospects  of  further  work  in  that  particular  corner, 
why,  the  place  is  very  remote,  and  many  a day 
will  elapse  before  the  news  spreads  to  any  of  your 
other  centres  of  activity,  so  long  as  you  keep 
out  of  the  law-courts.  Not  so  with  us  in  the 
contry.  Most  of  our  eggs  are  in  one  basket, 
and  to  drop  that  means  losing  our  market 
altogether. 

Yet  another  difference — in  the  main  whole- 
some to  us  “ rustics,”  as  we  have  been  termed  by 
you  Londoners.  Not  only  are  we  in  touch  with 
our  work  while  it  is  in  progress,  but  we  have  to 
live  with  it  for  ever  afterwards.  You  Londoners 
may  go  down  into  the  country  and  deliver  your- 
selves of  an  abortion,  and  forget  all  about  it,  but 

for  us . Day  after  day  we  see  our  work  ; 

and  day  after  day,  as  we  turn  the  corner,  we 
writhe  afresh  at  our  failures,  or  buoy  ourselves  up 
with  the  hope  that  the  world  will  endorse  our  own 
secret  opinion  about  our  successes.  It  is  no 
good ; we  cannot  get  away  from  our  work  ; no 
ingenuity  in  the  choice  of  routes  is  of  any  avail  : 
there  the  buildings  are,  and  to  get  from  one  place 
to  another  they  have  to  be  passed.  But  if  rightly 
regarded,  this  is  a wholesome  discipline  ; and  the 
casual  remarks  of  a stranger,  or  the  criticisms  of  a 
reliable  architectural  friend,  may  be  profitably 
stored  up,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  which  go 
to  make  the  fruit  in  due  season. 

Living  with  one’s  work  is  indeed  a wholesome 
discipline,  and  one  is  often  tempted  to  wish  in 
the  interests  of  Art  (though  not  perhaps  of  the 
artificers)  that  some,  of  our  painters  and  sculptors 
had  to  live  with  the  works  which  they  send  to 
the  Academy.  If  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
our  brother  artists,  whose  productions  can,  as  a 
last  resource,  be  removed  from  sight,  how  much 
more  so  is  it  with  us  architects,  whose  designs  are 
part  of  the  structure  itself? 

If  we  architects  were  more  accustomed  to  live 
with  our  own  conceptions,  I imagine  there  would 
be  fewer  of  those  picturesque  features  which  we 
are  so  ready  to  bestow  upon  our  clients.  There  is 
no  better  corrective  of  the  wayward  fancy  than  to 
live  in  a house  of  one’s  own  design,  and  to  bring 
to  the  sharp  practical  test  of  daily  use  all 
one’s  little  fads  of  plan  and  decoration — the  in<de- 
nooks  and  serving-hatches,  and  pretty  grates  and 
lead-light  windows  and  stonemullions,  and  panelled 
walls,  and  the  hundred-and-one  things  that'involvc 
responsibility.  I would  not  be  thought  to 
condemn  the  matters  mentioned  by  any  means, 
but  I say  that  to  live  with  the  creations  of  our  own 
fancy  sobers  the  judgment  and  steadies  the  hand. 
And,  therefore,  we  dwellers  in  the  country  find 
ourselves  subjected  to  a wholesome  discipline  in 
living  amid  our  work. 

But  have  you  any  idea  of  what  it  is  to  live  amid 
your  clients?  To  meet  them  on  the  tennis 
ground  and  the  golf-links  ; to  see  them  in  the 
club,  and  hear  them  speak  at  public  meetings  ; 
to  work  with  them  or  against  them  in  the  innumer- 
able schemes  that  fill  the  leisure  of  dwellers  in 
country  towns  ? Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  oppose 
one  at  a local  election,  to  buy  your  hat  of  another, 
and  to  send  back  to  a third  the  joint  of  meat  that 
he  has  not  cut  to  your  liking  ? To  us  our  clients 


are  ordinary  human  beings,  with  a hundred  objects 
in  life,  not  gifts  of  Providence  endowed  with  the 
sole  desire  of  having  a house  built.  We  generally 
know  something  of  their  character  in  relation  to 
other  matters  than  building,  and  are  able  from  the 
outset  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  likes  and 
dislikes. 

Another  peculiarity  of  a country  practice,  which 
has  its  whimsical  aspect,  is  the  chameleon-like 
character  of  the  people  one  has  to  deal  with.  A 
builder  to  whom  you  issue  instructions  from  day 
to  day,  which  he  disputes  at  his  peril,  will  once  a 
fortnight  sit  in  judgment  on  your  plans  at  the 
Local  Board  : a foreman  bricklayer  at  one  job  will 
be  on  the  building  committee  of  another  ;.  the 
carpenter  who  makes  the  round  of  the  building 
with  you  in  the  morning  will  sit  at  your  side  in 
the  evening  as  your  colleague  in  a debating 
society.  And  these  contrasts  of  relationship  are 
not  isolated  incidents,  but  are  of  constant 
occurrence.  And  far  from  being  strange  or  em- 
barrassing, they  engender  a mutual  knowledge 
and  respect  which  are  of  very  great  assistance  in 
getting  work  well  done. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  town  itself  that  our 
attention  has  to  be  confined.  Many  a journey 
has  to  be  taken  into  the  country.  Not  a scramble 
for  an  express  train,  a tedious  journey,  and  then 
a drive  through  country  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  not  even  the  points  of  the  compass, 
or  what  places  lie  on  our  left  or  our  right.  No, 
but  leisurely  drives  through  country  which  we  get 
to  know  better  month  by  month,  and  with  the 
chance  of  choosing  a suitable  day  for  the  work. 
We  see  the  same  scenes  under  every  condition, 
with  the  early  or  the  late  sun,  or  under  the 
steady  blaze  of  mid-day.  Sometimes  we  see  them 
in  a clear  and  brilliant  atmosphere,  like  that  of 
Logic  and  Science,  when  the  distant  and  the  near 
seem  equally  easy  of  access.  And  then,  again, 
we  see  them  veiled  in  a delicate  mist  which,  like 
Poetry,  lends  distance  and  proportion.  The 
valley  that  at  one  visit  ripples  as  the  breeze 
touches  the  silvery  hay,  at  others  will  ripple, 
perhaps,  with  the  broad  waters  of  a flood,  or  lie 
shrouded  in  the  monotonous  mantle  of  the  snow. 
At  one  time  the  way  will  be  cheered  by  the 
bending  bunches  of  the  lilac  ; at  another  the  road 
will  take  you  near  the  delicate  and  delicious 
odours  of  a field  of  beans.  Still  later  in  the  year 
the  bright  red  admiral  will  flutter  past  and  sun 
himself  on  the  stones,  while  in  the  winter  the 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  course  of 
action  to  be  pursued  if  the  horse  should  actually 
fulfil  his  frequent  threats  of  slipping  down.  And 
so  in  our  constant  drives  we  get  to  know  the 
landscape  in  all  its  moods,  and  every  view 
becomes  more  valuable  as  our  experience  of  its 
varying  aspects  increases. 

I am  induced  to  dwell  thus  on  matters  which 
are  not  actually  architecture,  for  two  reasons  : 
partly  because  I am  anxious  to  convey  to  you 
some  idea,  if  only  a faint  one,  of  the  pleasures 
that  attend  a country  practice  ; and  partly 
because  a constant  observation  of  natural  scenery 
has  a very  considerable  effect  on  the  temperament, 
and  tends  to  develop  that  habit  of  thought  which 
helps  us  not  only  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  those 
for  whom  we  design,  but  also  to  marshal  the 
arrangements  with  which  we  endeavour  to  satisfy 
those  necessities  in  such  a manner  as  to  express 
certain  ideas — such  as  stateliness  for  the  rich  and 
great,  unpretentious  comfort  for  the  well-to-do 
and  homely  ; repose  for  quiet  surroundings  ; or 
aspiring  vigour  for  hilly  regions. 

There  is  a very  great  deal  to  be  said  for  giving 
a man  a house  suitable  to  his  character : for 
adapting  the  design  to  his  habits  of  life,  rather 
than  inviting  him  to  change  his  habits  to  suit  your 
design.  \ ou  may  give  him  high-art  fittings,  and 
papers,  and  hall-floors,  and  all  such  accessories ; 
but  there  comes  a time  when  your  help  is  no 
longer  required — when,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  you  relinquish  control  over  the  building  ; 
and  then,  left  to  himself,  he  will  be  sure  to  sin 
grossly  in  respect  of  carpets,  and  furniture,  and 
pictures,  and  knick-knacks,  and  all  the  trumpery 
ornaments  which  the  “ Stores ’’  supply.  And  all 
this  flood  of  barbaric  splendour  will  submerge  the 
features  which  sealed  the  triumph  of  your  patience 
and  rhetoric  and  sarcasm. 

And  there  is  a very  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
making  buildings  suitable  to  their  locality.  Tile- 
hung  walls  in  London  are  lis  incongruous  as  a 
prim  suburban  villa  in  the  open  country.  A villa 
in  the  country  may  be  required  of  the’  same 
capacity  and  at  the  same  cost  as  one  near  a large 
town,  but  assuredly  it  ought  not  to  be  of  the  same 
appearance.  Half  the  charm  of  the  best  work 
arises  from  its  spontaneity,  and  from  the  entire 
absence  of  any  apparent  effort.  As  you  look  at  it 
you  do  not  admire  this  or  that  feature  as  a tour  de 


force , but  rather  regard  it  as  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  nature  that  we  can; 
obtain  delight  as  we  drive  in  pursuit  of  a country 
practice.  Very  few  are  the  villages  that  have  noti 
some  relic  of  ancient  days,  upon  which  we  can; 
gaze  with  renewed  pleasure  at  every  visit  : andi 
not  only  with  renewed  pleasure  but  with  in-i 
creasing  knowledge.  There  is  no  building  that  1 
ever  knew,  no  matter  how  intimately,  from  which; 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  gather  something  fresh 
with  every  visit,  particularly  i‘  accompanied  by  a' 
friend  of  congenial  pursuits.  Di  ,erent  eyes  look  ir 
such  different  ways  that,  even  it  no  new  feature  is 
discovered,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  new  aspect  tc 
reckon  with.  And  so  these  old  friends  have  ar; 
ever-abiding  interest.  Like  Cleopatra, 

Age  cannot  wither  them,  nor  custom  stale 

Their  infinite  variety. 

And  the  advantage  of  a country  practice  i> 
that  these  things  come  in  our  way  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  ordinary  vocation,  without  any  special 
effort,  and  we  get  to  know  them  as  incidental  tc 
the  genet al  arrangement  of  things,  and  not  a: 
sacred  objects  of  special  pilgrimages. 

But  while  some  of  the  pleasure  of  a country 
practice  proceeds  from  the  scenes  in  which  it  i: 
pursued,  not  a little  of  it  arises  from  the  variety 
of  work  which  it  entails.  The  interest  neve.' 
flags.  Now  it  is  a church,  next  week  a school* 
perhaps  in  the  town  or  perhaps  in  a village' 
Before  these  are  digested  comes  an  infectiouj 
hospital  or  an  infirmary.  The  scene  may  theii 
change  to  a factory  or  a public-hall,  which  in  ibi 
turn  may  be  followed  by  a suite  of  offices,  a shop 
front,  or  some  swimming-baths.  A club,  ai; 
hotel,  and  a chapel,  extend  the  list,  which  i 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  houses  large  ancr 
small.  Not  the  least  pleasant  task  is  to  deal  with 
larm-buildings,  where  sights,  and  sounds,  anti 
smells  are  all  eloquent  of  country  life.  The  mine 
is  therefore  always  occupied  with  endeavour* 
ing  to  become  acquainted  with  fresh  require! 
ments.  From  the  courtly  parson  to  the  bluli 
publican,  or  from  the  far-sig'-.vd  manufacturer* 
careful  of  every  penny,  to  the  well-bred  Mastel 
of  the  Hounds,  whose  chief  desire  is  to  have  hi? 
house  enlarged  in  strict  harmony  with  the  ancient 
portions — these  are  changes  which  any  week—; 
almost  any  day — may  see.  No  doubt  in  Londoii 
and  other  large  towns  you  get  some  variety,  but  it 
cannot  think  that  you,  who  are  more  or  lese 
specialists,  can  have  such  a wide  and  ever-shiftini: 
range  as  we  who  live  in  the  country,  and  are  corm 
pelled  in  the  nature  of  things  to  take  the  worb 
that  falls  in  our  way. 

That  is  one  of  the  governing  factors  of  our  lifli 
— that  we  must  take  what  falls  in  our  way — anu 
so  it  comes  that  we  “rustics”  look  on  with  somn 
amusement  at  the  controversies  which  shake  yovi 
Londoners  to  the  centre.  “Architecture 
I'rofession  or  an  Art  ! ” What  in  the  world  does  e 
matter  which  view  people  take  ? Let  us  do  tht 
work  that  comes  to  our  hand  with  all  our  might! 
not  waste  our  time  on  disputes  of  nomenclature! 
Do  you  suppose  we  who  live  in  the  country  ara 
going  to  set  up  some  fanciful  standard  of  kind — non 
of  excellence,  mind  you — and  tell  our  clientn 
“This  is  a factory,  and  therefore  not  archil 
tecture,”  or  “That  is  a shop-front,  that  prei 
sents  no  scope  for  art,  and  therefore  we  ara 
much  obliged,  but  will  you  kindly  go  elses 
where  ? ” Do  you  think  we  can  afford  to  earn  a 
reputation  for  eccentricity  like  that  ? Or  do  yov- 
suppose  that  it  is  any  more  possible  for  us  ti 
decline  to  survey  some  land,  or  give  an  opinion  a 
to  the  price  of  building  sites,  or  layout  a building  1 
estate  when  called  upon  to  do  so?  Who  is  to  do 
it  if  we  do  not  ? Architects  who  earn  their  livingn 
earn  it  through  their  clients,  obviously ; and  ib 
they  gain  a reputation  for  wanting  to  mak 
puzzling  selections  from  the  work  that  comes  i» 
their  way,  they  may  say  good-bye  to  clients  of  al  1 
kinds,  and  where  then  will  be  the  architect®' 
pure  and  simple  upon  which  they  are  to  concene 
trate  their  cultivated  intelligence? 

A rich  man  might  possibly  afford  to  bi 
eccentric  ; but  under  the  conditions  which  goveric 
country  life  I doubt  whether  even  he  would  b. 
anything  but  a negligible  quantity.  But  the  man; 
who  lives  by  his  calling  must,  in  the  very  naturn 
of  the  case,  satisfy  the  conditions  which  govern 
his  calling  in  the  place  where  it  is  pursued. 

We  may  be  told,  as  in  fact  we  have  been  told> 
that  this  is  all  quite  right,  but  it  is  incompatible! 
with'  good  architecture.  “The  proof  of  thi 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  ; ” I do  not  believe  it  it 
incompatible  where  there  is  previous  godp 
training  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work.  That  it 
what  is  wanted,  enthusiasm,  and  a fixee 
determination  to  do  the  best  possible ; to  face 
difficulties,  to  master  the  essential  conditions,  t\ 
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acknowledge  shortcomings  frankly  (at  any  rate  to 
yourselves),  and  to  resolve  not  to  commit  them 
in  future.  To  spare  no  pains,  either  on  the 
drawings  or  on  the  building,  but  to  go  at  it 
again  and  agim  till  you  get  the  thing  right. 

It  is  here  in  this  Association  that  I see  “the 
Hope  of  English  Architecture.”  Far  from  saying 
to  you  “Refuse  surveying!”  “Refuse  to  take 
out  quantities  or  lay  out  estates  ! ” I say 
“Render  yourselves  competent  to  do  these 
things.  Do  not  imbibe  the  idea  that  from 
London  only  is  good  architecture  to  be  bestowed 
upon  England,  but  go  out  if  you  can  into  the  fine 
free  life  of  the  country  ; carry  into  innumerable 
centres  of  activity  the  enthusiasm  which  you  gain 
here  by  contact  with  other  young  and  eager  minds, 
so  that  the  whole  country  may  be  leavened  with  the 
nobler  aims,  the  greater  culture,  the  more  refined 
taste  which  you  acquire  here.”  To  do  this  effectually 
you  must  be  ready  to  be  a surveyor  as  well  as  an 
architect : but  you  have  great  names  in  the  past 
to  keep  you  company— John  Thorpe  and  Inigo 
Jones  and  Christopher  Wren.  But  if  your  names, 
like  theirs,  are  to  live — remember  this,  that 
though  surveying  is  an  essential  part  of  your  life- 
duties,  it  is,  after  all,  in  your  architecture  alone 
that  you  can  achieve  immortality.  Yet  it  is  not 
given  to  all  to  live  for  ever  on  the  tongues  of  men. 
How  small  is  the  number  of  ancient  buildings  that 
we  can  trace  to  their  actual  designers.  And,  after 
all,  how  small  is  the  importance  of  a man’s  name 
in  comparison  with  the  quality  of  his  work  ! 
And,  therefore,  if  we  dare  not  aspire  to 
immortality,  let  us  take  comfort  from  this — that 
though  our  brows  may  never  bear  the  fadeless 
laurel,  nor  Time  inscribe  us  on  the  everlasting 
roll  of  Fame,  no  one  can  deprive  us  against  our 
will  of  the  consciousness  of  having  done  our  work 
to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 

[Some  notes  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
readingof  this  paper  will  be  found  on  another  page.] 
1 \ 

LIABILITY  FOR  DRAINAGE  REPAIRS. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditcii,  in  his  paper  read  at  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  on  March  6 on  “ Dilapi- 
dation Practice,  particularly  as  affected  by  some 
Recent  Decisions,”  made  the  following  remarks 
is  to  liability  for  drainage  repairs,  &c. : — 

“ Four  cases  have  recently  been  decided  upon 
he  question  as  to  whether  the  landlord  or  the 
cnant  is  liable  for  the  cost  of  repairs  required  to 
Irains  and  sanitary  arrangements  during  the  exist- 
:nce  of  a tenancy.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
erms  of  letting  and  the  repairing  and  other  cove- 
lants  have  varied,  so  that  the  matter  needs  some 
lamination  in  detail,  though  not,  you  will  be 
)leased  to  hear,  at  any  great  length. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  Metro- 
lolitan  Management  Acts,  1855  and  1862,  and 
he  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  the 
iability  to  make  good  structural  defects  to  drain- 
s'2 is  cast  upon  the  lessor,  apart  from  contract 
ipon  the  subject. 

In  The  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Todd* 
^91 ),  the  tenancy  of  a London  house  was  one  for 
:2  years  at  a rent  of  ^40  per  annum,  ‘payable 
ree  and  clear  from  all  deductions  for  main  drain- 
;Se}  and  sewer  rates,  improvement  rates,  taxes, 
cc.’  The  Local.  Authority  themselves  recon - 
tructed  the  drains  of  the  house  which  were 
lefective,  and  recovered  the  cost  from  the  tenant, 
-he  Court  held  that,  the  premises  being  let  at  a 
ack-rent,  and  the  work  done  being  for  the  per- 
lanent  improvement  of  the  property,  the  landlord 
‘'as  liable  to  pay  the  cost,  under  Section  73  of  the 
'letropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  and  Section 
6 of  th<2  Amending  Act  of  1862,  and  that  there 
fas  nothing  in  the  covenant  to  make  the  tenant 
lable  to  do  so. 

^e  next  case  is  Lyon  v.  Greenhowt  (1892). 

■ he  property,  which  was  situated  outside  the 
metropolitan  area,  was  let  on  lease  for  nine  years, 
tbout  eighteen  months  before  the  expiration  of 
he  lease,  the  Local  Authority  executed  the  re- 
rrangement  of  the  drainage  system  into  the 
ewer,  the  property  having  been  previously 
rained  into  a cesspool,  and  the  landlord  paid  the 
ost  of  the  same  under  threat  of  legal  proceedings. 
The  covenant  ran  as  follows  ‘The  tenant 
‘'jll  pay  all  rates,  taxes,  and  assessments  . . . 
''hich  . . . shall  be  imposed  upon  the  said 
remises,  . . . and  will  make,  uphold,  sup- 
ort,  cleanse,  repair,  and  keep  in  repair  all  . 
ewers,  drains,  cesspools,  necessaries,  privies, 
Tvf’  , ‘ ‘ * be,onging  to  the  said  premises.;’ 

* “e  landlord  brought  an  action  to  recover  the 
ost,  6b/.,  from  the  tenant,  but  the  Court  held 
iat  under  Sections  22  or  94  of  the  Public  Health 
let,  1875,  the  landlord  was  liable  for  the  same 


as  being  in  receipt  of  the  rack-rent,  and  that  the 
covenant  I have  quoted  did  not  make  the  tenant 
liable  for  structural  alterations  to  the  drains.  In 
this  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  read  Sec.  4 (the 
definition  Clause)  of  the  Public  Health  Act  as 
excluding  an  owner  who  employed  an  agent  to 
collect  his  rent  from  the  meaning  of  the  term 
‘ owner  * as  being  ‘ the  person  . . . receiving  the 
rack-rent  of  the  premises,  whether  on  his  own 
account  or  as  agent,’  which  was,  of  course,  over- 
ruled. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  Gembhardt 
Saunders,*  one  of  the  first  cases  under  the  new 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891.  The  premises 
were  let  from  year  to  year  ; the  drains  became 
stopped,  and  the  Local  Authority  served  a notice 
upon  the  tenant  to  abate  the  nuisance,  which  he 
did,  when  it  was  found  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
structural  defect.  The  Judge  of  the  City  of 
London  Court  held  that  the  tenant  could  not 
recover  the  cost  he  had  been  put  to  from  the 
landlord,  because  the  Local  Authority  had  not 
served  a notice  upon  the  owner  under  section  4, 
sub-section  3,  which  provides  for  the  service  of  a 
notice  to  abate  a nuisance  arising  from  a struc- 
tural defect  upon  the  owner ; but  the  Divisional 
Court  overruled  this  decision,  and  held  that  the 
landlord  was  liable  under  section  ir,  sub-section 
1,  of  the  Act. 

The  fourth  case  is  that  of  in  re  Bettingham- 
Melhado  v.  Woodcock  (1892),  in  which  certain 
structural  alterations  had  to  be  made  to  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  premises  in  Westminster, 
held  by  a solicitor  upon  lease  which  contained  a 
covenant  by  the  tenant  ‘ to  pay  all  rates,  taxes, 
assessments,  and  outgoings  whatsoever,’  and  to 
' keep  the  said  premises  in  a tenantable  state  of 
repair,  ....  ordinary  wear  and  tear  alone 
excepted.’  The  Judge  held  that  the  tenant,  being 
liable  for  all  ‘outgoings’  was  clearly  liable  to 
undertake  the  repairs  and  alterations  in  question, 
and  that  his  liability  might,  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  that  word  in  the  covenant,  seriously 
increase  his  general  liability  for  repairs,  so  as  even 
to  cover  repairs  necessitated  by  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  which  would  not  be  covered  by  the  repairing 
covenant. 

This  is  a most  serious  point  for  lessees  and 
surveyors  advising  as  to  the  practical  bearing  of 
the  repairing  covenants  in  an  agreement. 

I have  been  obliged,  owing  to  considerations  of 
space  and  time,  to  make  my  reference  to  these 
cases  much  briefer  than  their  importance  would 
warrant,  but  I may  say  that  there  are  a great 
many  important  points  as  to  the  relative  liabilities 
of  landlords  and  tenants,  and  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  and 
the  Public  Plealth  Acts  1875  and  1891,  which 
render  a careful  perusal  of  them  well  worth  the 
time  so  expended.” 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring-gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

The  London  Improvements ’ Bill. — The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  brought  up  the  following 
report  and  recommendation  : — 

" This  Bill  was  reported  by  the  Examiner  as  no* 1 
complying  with  the  Standing  Orders.  The  subject 
of  the  report  of  the  Examiner  was  a single  clause  in 
the  Bill  (45,  the  clause  relating  to  the  improvement 
charge),  the  Standing  Orders  having  been  in  every 
other  respect  fully  complied  with.  The  whole  dis- 
cussion before  the  Examiner  turned  on  the  legal 
effect  of  clause  45,  taken  in  connexion  with  existing 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  whether  the  paragraphs 
in  the  notices  for  the  Bill,  which  are  referred  to  in  his 
report,  describe  this  effect  sufficiently  clearly  to  warn 
persons  interested  of  the  ‘ objects  ’ of  the  Bill.  The 
Bill  has  since  been  before  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee  and  has  been  allowed  to  proceed,  subject 
to  the  issue  of  fresh  notices. 

The  more  important  improvements  included  in  the 
Bill  were  resolved  on  by  the  Council  on  the  under- 
standing that  satisfactory  provisions  were  made  as 
to  payment  for  them,  and  the  Bill  contains  1 better- 
ment’ clauses,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  charge  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements  on  the 
owners  of  property  beneljted.  The  Bill,  as  the 
Council  will  remember,  includes  the  following  im- 
provements— 

(1.)  New  central  street,  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  and  subsidiary  streets. 

(2.)  Approach  to  Tower-bridge. 

(3.)  Widening  of  Wood-lane,  Hammersmith. 

(4. ) Vauxhall-bridge. 

(5.)  Rotherhithe  and,Ratcliff-ferry. 

(6.)  Widening  of  southern  approach  to  Wool- 
wich Ferry.  » 

The  Bill  was  formally  read  a first  time  on  the  2nd 
instant,  and  looking  to  the  terms  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Council,  we  have  given  lengthened  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  its  further  progress,  and  having  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  recommend — 

1 That  the  Council  do  sanction  notice  being  given 
for  the  second  reading,  upon  the  understanding  that  further 
progress  with_  the  Bill  in  its  entirety  will  be  dependent  o 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS: 

THE  BATTERSEA  POLYTECHNIC. 

The  fourth  of  the  Architectural  Association 
Spring  Visits  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  March  25,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Junior  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Gold- 
smith, when  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  was 
inspected.  The  architect,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford, 
met  the  large  party  of  members  who  assembled, 
and  conducted  them  over  the  building.  The  con- 
dition of  the  building  at  the  present  precludes 
detailed  reference,  as  the  interior  fittings  are  almost 
entirely  absent,  and  some  nine  months  will  elapse 
before  the  buildings  will  be  complete.  Accounts 
of  this  building  appear  in  our  issues  of  March  28 
and  April  18,  1891.  In  planning  the  building 
the  architect  had  to  arrange  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  administrative  department,  technical 
education  department,  including  art  rooms,  and 
departments  for  physical  and  social  recreation. 
The  necessary  concentration  of  each  department 
has  been  successfully  carried  out,  and  though  each 
is  kept  perfectly  distinct  and  separate,  they  can 
be  easily  brought  into  communication  with  each 
other  and  the  main  entrance,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  front  fa9ade.  A point  has 
been  made  in  the  perfect  straightness  and 
simplicity  of  the  corridors.  The  great  hall,  destined 
to  provide  accommodation  for  1,200  persons,  has 
not  yet  been  begun  : it  will  be  constructed  so  that 
when  required  it  can  be  let  for  purposes  entirely 
apart  from  the  Institution.  In  the  elevations  red 
bricks  of  a good  colour  hav^  been  used,  and 
these  are  relieved  by.  the  use  of  Monks  Park  stone 
dressings  ; brown  tiles  have  been  used  on  the 
roofs.  We  hope  to  again  refer  to  this  building  at 
a later  stage  of  its  progress.  The  contract  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers, 
of  Victoria  Works,  Lavender  Hill 
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for  some  financial  relief  to  tfie  occupiers  of  London.’ 1 

Amongst  other  amendments  which  were  rejected 
was  the  following,  moved  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Harris — 

“ 1 hat  having  regard  to  the  very  urgent  nature  of  some  of 
the  improvements  comprised  in  the  London  Improvements 
Bill,  the  Council  do  proceed  with  the  Bill." 

This  was  rejected,  on  a division,  by  71  votes  to 
26,  and  the  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Resignation  of  an  Assistant- Engineer. — The 
report  of  the  Establishment  Committee  contained 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ The  Deputy-Chairman  has  reported  to  us  that 
he  has  received,  through  the  Chief  Engineer,  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Crimp,  one  of  the  District 
Engineers  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Crimp  was  appointed, 
after  advertisement,  in  February,  1890,  at  a salary 
of  600/.  a year,  and  in  February,  1892,  the  Council 
raised  his  salary  to  650/.  by  two  annual  increments 
of  25/.  each.  In  resigning,  Mr.  Crimp  states  that 
he  leaves  his  present  work  with  regret,  and  that  his 
only  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  he  considers  the 
salary  now  paid  to  him  by  the  Council  to  be  inade- 
quate, and  that  he  has  therefore  accepted  a partner- 
ship with  a firm  of  civil  engineers  at  Westminster. 

Mr.  Crimp  has  had  the  care  of  the  most  important 
district  of  London,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  officers 
of  the  Council,  and  we  report  his  resignation  with 
much  regret.  The  Engineer  states  that  Mr.  Crimp's 
departure  must  cause  considerable  derangement  of 
the  work  of  his  department,  and  makes  certain  sug- 
gestions as  to  filling  the  vacancy.  We  think  that 
these  suggestions  should  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittees chiefly  interested  in  the  work  formerly  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Crimp,  and  as  by  the  order  of  the  Council 
the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a successor  must 
be  referred  to  these  committees  jointly,  we  recom- 
mend— 

‘ That  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Crimp,  the  letter  of 
the  Chief  Engineer,  and  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  a successor  to  Mr.  Crimp,  be  referred  to  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee,  the  Highways  Committee,  and  the 
Improvements  Committee  to  report  jointly  to  the  Council.' 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  Crimp's  engagement  will 
terminate  on  June  30,  but  that  he  kindly  states  that 
if  this  will  cause  inconvenience  to  the  Council  he  will 
do  all  he  can  to  meet  the  Council's  wishes." 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  11. 


Sanitary  Institute.— We  have  received  the 
annual  report  of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  In  the 
epitome  of  work  done  during  the  year  we  find  included 
thirty-four  London  lectures  to  sanitary  officers, 
attended  by  3,263  persons,  and  eighty-seven  similar 
lectures  in  the  provinces,  attended  by  7,269  persons. 
The  Institute  has  received  an  important  contribution 
to  its  funds  in  the  shape  of  a legacy  of  9,248/.  from 
the  Berridge  Estate. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL ' ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Friday, 
March  24,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  the  architect  of 
the  new  Synagogue  at  Hampstead,  for  per- 
mitting the  members  to  visit  that  building  on 
March  11. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  Lectures  on 
Professional  Practice  would  begin  on  April  iS, 
and  that  the  Class  for  Modelling  would  commence 
on  April  20. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  J.P.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  past 
President  of  the  Association,  then  read  a paper 
“In  Praise  of  a Country  Practice.”  We  print 
this  paper  in  extcnso  in  this  number  of  the 
Builder. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt  said  he  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  moving  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
their  esteemed  past  President  for  the  very  pleasant 
paper  which  he  had  given  them.  Mr.  Gotch 
had  placed  before  them  a glowing  picture  of  the 
opportunities  which  country  practice  afforded.  No 
doubt  when  they  (the  town  members)  paid  their 
next  visit  to  the  country  they  would  find  very 
little  to  criticise  ; indeed,  if  every  architect  faith- 
fully carried  out  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Gotch  had 
expressed  they  would  attain  to  something 
approaching  perfection.  Mr.  Gotch  had  spoken 
of  the  advantages  of  practising  near  one’s  work  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  altogether  forgotten  that  many 
architects  practising  in  London  had  their  work  as 
close  to  them,  or  nearly  so,  as  Mr.  Gotch  could 
desire.  He  wished  to  cordially  endorse  and 
emphasise  the  one  important  lesson  that  .ran 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gotch’s  paper,  and  that 
was  that  the  young  architect  must  do  his  work 
thoroughly.  One  advantage  of  practising  in  the 
country  near  one’s  work  was  that,  except  on  very 
large  buildings,  it  would  be  found  possible  to  do 
without  a clerk  of  works.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
where  a clerk  of  works  was  employed  on  a job 
the  architect  did  not  always  give  that  personal 
supervision  to  the  building  which  it  ought  to 
have. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Marks,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  attendance 
of  members  was  not  so  great  as  could  be  desired. 
Mr.  Gotch  in  his  paper  had  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  a country  practice  the  architect 
came  closer  in  contact  with  the  workmen,  and 
they  thus  became  more  in  touch  with  one  another. 
He  thought  that  if  more  architects  could  rush 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  this  great  city  there 
would  be  more  good  architecture  than  we  saw  in 
the  present  day.  The  great  evil  in  architecture 
in  the  present  day  was,  he  thought,  the  tendency 
to  centralisation.  Fvery  man  who  made  a mark 
in  the  provinces  as  an  architect  seemed  to  think 
that  he  must  necessarily  come  up  to  London, 
from  what  he  (the  speaker)  had  seen  of  country 
practice  he  liked  it  very  much,  and  probably, 
like  many  of  them,  he  might  some  day  try  to  set 
up  a country  practice  if  he  found,  when  the  time 
came,  that  he  was  prepared  to  undergo  the  long 
period  of  waiting  which,  he  was  afraid,  would 
attend  the  lot  of  any  young  man  who  went  from 
London  to  set  up  a practice  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  said  he  should  like  to  add 
his  thanks  to  Mr.  Gotch  for  having  given  them  so 
exceedingly  attractive  a picture  of  country 
practice.  He  was  very  much  impressed  with 
what  Mr.  Gotch  had  said  as  to  the  way  in  which 
people  could  be  kept  in  touch  with  work  in  the 
country  ; but  he  was  rather  disappointed  in  one 
thing.  Mr.  Gotch  had  told  them  a great  deal 
about  the  art  aspect  of  architecture  in  the 
country,  but  he  should  have  liked  to  have  heard 
something  more  about  it  from  the  business  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Gotch  had  said  that  the  country 
practitioner  had  to  take  most  things  that  came  to 
his  hands  ; that  was  also  largely  true  of  the  London 
practitioner,  although  some  few  became  spe- 
cialists. But  he  thought  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a country'  practice  the  purely 
business  part  of  the  work  became  very  large  and 
the  purely  architectural  part  very  small— so 
small,  in  fact,  that  it  must  be  very  difficult  some- 
times for  the  practitioner  to  keep  up  his  enthu- 
siasm for  architecture.  He  thought  it  was  the 
practice  for  architects  in  the  country  to  take 
out  their  own  quantities  ; but  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  it  was  a fact  that 
in  the  country  the  architect  charged  a fee  of 
2a  Per  cent,  for  his  quantities,  although  in 


London  the  charge  was  only  from  to  2 per 
cent  ? For  his  own  part  he  was  of  opinion  that 
if  a man  could  get  enough  architecture  to  do  he 
had  no  time  to  take  out  quantities.  One  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  an  architect  was  the 
power  to  do  good  work  at  a moderate  cost,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  think  it  was  advisable  to  make 
a practice  of  altering  the  details  of  a building 
while  the  work  was  in  progress. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  said  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gotch. 
As  one  who  had  served  his  articles  in  the  country 
(in  Devonshire),  he  could  speak  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Gotch’s 
points  as  to  the  delights  of  a country  practice  were 
not  at  all  strained.  The  delights  of  a country 
practice  were  far  beyond  what  we  could  hope 
for  in  London.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Gotch  had 
done  very  well  to  insist  upon  the  good  that 
resulted  to  the  work  from  closer  contact  between 
workmen  and  architect. 

Mr.  Greenop,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said 
he  cordially  endorsed  Mr.  Gotch’s  very  sensible 
remarks  about  the  architect-surveyor.  One  heard 
a great  deal  of  what  he  might  call  cant  on  that 
question.  He  had  heard  men  get  up  and  talk 
very  highly  about  architecture  being  an  art,  and 
not  a profession,  but  he  knew  for  a fact  that  some 
who  talked  like  that  were  very  pleased  to  get  a 
fee  for  introducing  a mortgage.  He  thought  that 
the  country  architect  had  this  advantage  over  his 
London  brother — that  in  the  country  the  architect 
had  generally  to  deal  with  the  whole  four  sides  of 
his  building,  whereas  the  London  architect  had 
only  one  narrow  frontage,  as  a rule. 

Mr.  Stockdale  having  said  a few  words, 

Mr.  Max  Clarke,  referring  to  the  quantities 
question,  said  that  architects  in  London  who  took 
out  their  own  quantities  charged  2j  per  cent,  for 
them.  If  country  architects  charged  a little  less 
for  them,  it  was  perhaps  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  country  there  was  more  competition, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  the  country  the 
system  of  taking  off  the  quantities  was  not  so 
elaborate  as  that  adopted  in  London. 

Mr.  Blackwell  put  in  a word  for  the  advan- 
tages of  country  practice  from  an  assistant’s  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Yates  said  that  there  were  some  as- 
pects of  country  practice  which  Mr.  Gotch  had  not 
touched  upon.  Sometimes  an  assistant  would  set 
up  in  the  town  in  opposition  to  his  master,  not- 
withstanding he  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
not  to  practice  (say)  within  forty  miles  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  having  said  a few  words, 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  like  to  join  most 
heartily  in  thanking  Mr.  Gotch  for  his  suggestive 
paper,  which  was  presented  to  them,  like  all  Mr. 
Gotch’s  papers,  with  the  added  charm  of  literary 
grace.  lie  was  only  afraid  that  one  effect  of  the 
paper  would  be  to  cause  Mr.  Gotch’s  own  domain 
to  be  invaded  by  London  architects. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  by 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Gotch  briefly  replied,  saying  that  they  in 
the  country  would  always  be  pleased  to  see  their 
London  friends — as  visitors.  As  to  “quanti- 
ties,” as  far  as  his  experience  went  it  was  a great 
advantage  to  have  the  quantities  taken  off  in  the 
office  where  the  drawings  were  prepared.  The 
country  system  of  quantities  was,  he  thought,  to  be 
preferred  to  the  London  method.  It  was  not  so 
elaborate,  but  the  very  elaboration  and  minute- 
ness of  a London  bill  of  quantities  was  somewhat 
of  a difficulty  to  the  country  builder. 

1 < 

Business  Change. — We  understand  that  the 
business  which  has  for  many  years  past  been  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  Robert  Steele  & Co. . iron  and  brass 
founders,  Sleaford-street,  Nine  Elms,  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Stone,  engineer,  smith,  &c. , of 
St.  George’s-road,  Southwark.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  new  business,  Mr.  Joseph  Stone  has  taken  into 
partnership  his  nephew,  Mr.  Charles  Grace.  The 
style  of  the  firm  will  be  “ J.  Stone  & Nephew." 

Bricks  for  Chimneys. — With  reference  to  the 
recent  fall  of  the  manufactory  chimneys  in  which 
the  bricks  were  reported  to  have  been  damaged  by 
chemical  acid,  the  Brockley  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany send  us  a circular  in  regard  to  their  acid- 
resisting  “metalline"  bricks,  which  are  claimed  to 
be  impervious  to  the  action  of  the  acids,  as  they  must 
indeed  be,  if  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  the  circular,  that 
one  of  them  was  " continuously  boiled  in  sulphuric 
acid  for  two  months  without  any  perceptible  action 
haying  taken  place.  The  use  of  bricks  that  will 
resist  acids  is  a very  important  consideration  in 
building  chimneys  which  will  be  exposed  to  chemical 
fumes,  and  the  metalline  bricks  may  be  worth  atten- 
tion in  this  respect.  They  are  made  of  specially 
prepared  clays,  burnt  extremely  hard. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.: 
— About  fifty  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  journeyed  to  Glasgow  on  thel 
25  ult.,  and  were  shown  over  the  Municipal 
Buildings  and  the  cathedral.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  members  at  Glasgow,  they  were  met  by  Mr.l 
John  Honeyman,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the! 
new  Municipal  Chambers,  being  shown  over  thel 
building  by  the  custodian,  Mr.  M’Leod.  Before 
leaving,  on  the  motion  of  the  President  Mr.l 
W.  W.  Robertson,  a vote  of  thanks  was  awarded* 
the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  for  their; 
courtesy.  The  Cathedral  was  next  viewed,  and: 
Mr.  Honeyman  pointed  out  its  different  styles  of 
architecture.  Subsequently  some  of  the  members1 
of  the  party  visited  the  new  Barony  Church,  de4 
signed  by  Messrs.  Burnet,  Son  & Campbell. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
On  the  2 1st  ult.,  a lecture  was  delivered  before 
the  Glasgow  Architectural  Association  by  MrJ 
Campbell  Douglas,  F.R.I.B.A.,  entitled  “Notes 
of  a Visit  to  Spain  and  Portugal.”  By  means  of 
a large  number  of  lantern  slides  various  buildings; 
of  interest  were  illustrated  in  Lisbon,  Toledo,! 
Madrid,  and  elsewhere,  and  reference  made  toi 
peculiarities  in  design,  materials,  &c.,  of  the  native\ 
architecture.  A number  of  pictures  by  celebrated: 
Spanish  artists  from  the  gallery  at  Madrid  werei 
also  shown  by  slide,  and  at  the  close  a vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  the  lecturer. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Decoration  of  Huddersfield  Town-: 
Hall. — We  are  informed  that  the  designs  for  thel 
decoration  of  Huddersfield  Town-hall,  which 
have  been  under  consideration  for  some  time 
past,  have  resulted  in  those  of  Mr.  Reuben 
Bennett,  of  Manchester,  being  accepted.  There 
were  twenty  competitors,  and  each  sent  in  undei 
a 110m  de  plume. 

Schools,  Clacton. — Wcunderstand  that  in  thel 
Board  School  Competition  for  Clacton-on-Sea  thil 
first  premium  has  been  awarded  to  the  desigrj 
sent  in  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker,  a local  architect. 


3Ilu0trattons- 

MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL.* 

"HE  present  diocese  of  Manchester  is  oh 
modern  creation,  but  the  Cathedral; 
church  itself,  or  as  it  is  still  called  in  the! 
local  vernacular  “ th’owd  Church,”  is  of  ancienti 
foundation,  having  been  originally  Parish  Church,! 
then  Collegiate  and  Parish  Church,  and  now 
finally  Cathedral  of  the  diocese  and  Parishs 
Church  of  Manchester,  the  Cathedral  propeix 
consisting  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles  only,  while! 
the  nave  and  its  aisles  are  still  the  Parish  Church,! 
The  Dean  has  moreover,  according  to  Act  of  1 
Parliament  (13  & 14  Viet.,  c.  41,  sec.  4)4 
“ . . . . cure  of  souls  in  the  Residuary  Parish, ! 
in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  Minor  Canons,  whoh 
....  shall  be  subject  to  and  act  under  hisi 
directions  ; and  the  said  Dean  shall  have  all  rights: 
and  powers  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  thgl 
services  of  the  said  Parish  Church  as  fully  andn 
effectually  as  if  he  were  Rector  of  the! 
same.”  Manchester,  together  with  the  rest  of  > 
Lancashire,  originally  formed  part  of  the  larger 
Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  but  on  the? 
formation  of  the  See  of  Chester  by  Henry  VIII.  ini 
1541,  Lancashire  was  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction: 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  remained  so  unlilt 
1848,  when  the  present  Diocese  of  Manchester! 
was  created. 

There  is  a general,  though  totally  erroneous  im-n 
pression,  that  Manchester,  and  all  pertaining  to  it,  i 
is  of  quite  recent,  if  not  of  purely  mushroom  growth.  I 
As  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  a place  of  some  im-n 
portance  ever  since  the  Romans  established  a 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Irwell,  part  of 
the  walls  of  which  still  remain,  by  a curiousn 
change  of  circumstances,  in  the  basement  of  a 
modern  warehouse.  This  Roman  station  was: 
about  a mile  south  of  the  site  of  the  present: 
church,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  > 
Britain,  the  site  of  the  town  was  removed  north ; 
to  a point  at  the  junction  of  the  Rivers  Irk  and  1 
Irwell,  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  : 
and  Chetham’s  Hospital,  this  latter  at  one  time  thel. 


* This  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  January  3, 
1891.  A list  of  those  already  illustrated,  with  particulars 
of  future  arrangements,  will  be  found  on  page  260. 
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domestic  buildings  of  the  college.  This  migration 
yas  probably  brought  about  by  the  plundering  of 
;he  old  town  by  the  Danes.  At  this  new  site  a 
nanor  house  was  built,  and  in  all  probability  a 
:hurch  erected  near  the  site  of  the  present  one. 
rhis  settlement,  with  the  exception  of  the  church, 
vas  formed  into  an  island  by  the  formation  of  a 
iroad  and  deep  moat,  joining  the  two  rivers, 
rraces  of  this  moat  still  exist  in  the  deep  cellars 
)f  the  modern  buildings  which  cover  it,  and  the 
massage  known  as  “ Hanging  Bridge”  is  in  reality 
he  Medieval  bridge  crossing  the  moat,  and  lead- 
ng  straight  to  the  south  door  of  the  Cathedral. 
Hie  arches  of  this  bridge  are  still  in  situ,  though 
lidden  between  the  cellars  of  the  houses  on  either 
ide,  and  still  carry  the  footway  which  forms  the 
hief  means  of  approach  to  the  Cathedral  from  the 
own.  The  old  Church  of  St.  Mary,  mentioned 
n Domesday  Book,  stood  about  200  yards  south 
if  the  Cathedral,  and  outside  the  moat,  and  not 
in  the  site  of  the  present  edifice,  and  there  is  no 
vidence  to  show  when  the  present  site  was  first 
>uilt  on.  The  view  generally  taken  is  that  the 
•resent  site  was  not  built  on  till  1421,  the  date  of 
he  foundation  of  the  college,  but,  as  will  be  here- 
fter  mentioned,  the  Cathedral  contains  evidences 
f a date  considerably  anterior  to  this. 

The  Cathedral  occupies  a commanding  position 
n high  ground,  and  is  not  seriously  hemmed  in 
y surrounding  buildings  except  at  the  east  end, 
nd  stands  in  its  own  disused  churchyard  ; but  it 
uffers  much  from  the  general  character  of  its 
jrroundings,  and  from  the  smoke-laden  atmo- 
phere  which  is  unfortunately  such  a marked 
haracteristic  of  Manchester.  It  is  now  difficult 

> realise  what  the  natural  beauty  of  the  site  must 
nee  have  been,  when  smoke  as  we  now  know  it 
'as  not,  and  the  Irwell — not  to  mention  its  dis- 
raceful  tributary,  the  Irk — was  still  clean,  and 
rhen  the  oak  used  in  the  building  was  still  in  the 
>rm  of  living  trees  growing  in  the  immediate 
eighbourhood.  Now,  the  outside  is  entirely 
lack,  save  for  patches  of  new  stonework  here  and 
lere,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
hurch  has  been  recased  externally  within  about 
xe  last  thirty  years.  To  the  ordinary  observer, 
le  first  impression  of  the  church  is  one  of  dis- 
ppointment.  It  possesses  few  or  none  of  the 
tributes  one  is  accustomed  to  associate  with  a 
ithedral,  especially  with  the  cathedral  of  an 
nportant  city  like  Manchester,  though  it  cannot 
e denied  by  even  the  most  disappointed  that  it 
ossesses  a great  beauty  and  dignity  of  its  own. 
t never  was  built  for  a cathedral ; and,  considered 
5 such,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  disappoint- 
lg,  though  it  really  is  a very  fine  and  complete 
pecimen  of  a late  Collegiate  church. 

The  Cathedral  consists  of  a nave  and  choir,  with 
orth  and  south  aisles,  a lofty  western  tower,  a 
,ady  Chapel  at  the  east  end,  and  a small  octagonal 
lhapter  House  opening  out  of  the  south  aisle  of 
le  choir.  Again,  beyond  the  aisles  proper  exist 
uter  aisles  on  both  sides.  These  outer  aisles 
'ere  originally  private  chantries  or  chapels,  and 
'ere  divided  from  the  aisles  by  wooden  screens, 
'hich  in  the  choir  still  remain  ; but  in  the  nave 
le  chapels  have  been  gradually  incorporated  into 
le  body  of  the  church,  with  the  result  that  we 
ave  a very  unusual  plan  for  an  English  church, 
Tough  more  common  abroad,  of  a central  nave 
'ith  inner  and  outer  aisles  on  both  north  and 
)uth  sides.  The  effect  of  this  multiplicity  of 
isles  and  apparent  maze  of  columns  is  very 
riking  on  first  entering  the  church,  and  more- 
ver  the  effects  of  colour  and  “atmosphere” 
roduced  are  very  fine,  the  interior  being  built  of 
-d  sandstone,  and  nearly  all  the  windows  being 
ow  filled  in  with  stained-glass. 

The  Cathedral  has  suffered  fearfully  by  so-called 
;storations  and  beautifications,  chiefly  at  about 
le  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  many 
f the  chapel  screens  were  removed,  enormous 
alleries  were  erected,  and  the  old  work  was 
acked  away  and  covered  with  Roman  cement, 
nd  worse  still,  was  in  places  refaced  and  “ im- 
roved.”  During  the  last  ten  years,  however, 

II  this  has  been  altered,  and  the  restorations 
ffected  since  then  have  improved  the  building 
1 many  respects,  and  the  extensions  rendered 
ecessary  to  accommodate  the  congregation,  and 

> take  the  place  of  the  removed  galleries,  have 
een  carried  out  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
Indent  structure. 

[Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history 
' the  church,  prior  to  the  date  of  its  collegia- 
on.  Domesday  Book  records  that  there  were 
yo  churches  in  Manchester,  St.  Mary’s  and  St. 
lichael’s  which  were  possessed  of  one  carucate 
' land1,  free  from  all  taxes,  save  danegelt.  No 
ention  is  definitely  made  of  any  church  in 
Manchester  between  the  date  of  Domesday  Book 
id  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  College, 


and  even  the  approximate  date  when  a building 
was  first  erected  on  the  present  site  is  at  present 
a matter  of  conjecture.  The  names  of  many  of 
the  early  rectors  are,  however,  known,  and  among 
them  are  several  who  were  advanced  to  the  very 
highest  positions.  Chief  among  them,  perhaps,  was 
Walter  de  Langton,  who  in  1292  was  appointed 
Rector  of  Manchester,  and  in  the  same  year 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  by  Edward  I.  Four 
years  later  he  became  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  where 
he  built  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  left  funds  for  its 
completion.  He  retained  the  rectory  of  Man- 
chester for  three  years  after  his  appointment  as 
Bishop,  and,  quite  possibly,  being  a great  builder, 
he  may  have  indulged  his  tastes  at  Manchester. 
William  de  Marcia  was  another  celebrated  Rector 
of  Manchester.  He  was  Treasurer  of  England, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  subse- 
quently Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  We  also 
learn  that  in  1342  there  were  four  chaplains  in 
Manchester.  Also  at  about  this  time  several  valua- 
tions of  the  Rectory  were  made,  which  average 
at  about  200  marks  per  annum.  It  is  quite 
reasonable  to  argue  from  these  facts  that  an  im- 
portant church  must  have  existed  in  Manchester 
prior  to  1421,  the  date  of  its  collegiation,  and,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  read  it,  some  parts  of  the 
architecture  of  the  church  seem  to  favour  this 
view,  and  to  show  in  addition  that  it  existed  on 
the  same  site.  For  instance,  the  arch  and  its 
responds  opening  into  the  Lady  Chapel  are 
almost  certainly  of  Decorated  date ; while 
the  Lady  Chapel  itself,  said  to  have  been 
founded  (rebuilt?)  by  Warden  West  in  1518, 
contains  windows  which,  though  the  work  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  seem  rather  to  have 
been  copied  from  Decorated  than  from  Perpen- 
dicular work,  as  they  contain  circles  in  the  tracery, 
and  a bastard  imitation  of  the  ball  flower  in  the 
mouldings.  Also,  when  the  old  tower  was  pulled 
down  in  1864,  it  is  recorded  that  the  lower 
portion  was  undoubtedly  of  Decorated  character, 
and  during  the  various  restorations  of  this  century, 
many  fragments  of  Decorated,  and  even  earlier 
stonework  have  been  discovered.  The  existence 
of  Decorated  work  at  each  extreme  end  of  the 
building  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  a 
church  of  equal  dimensions  existed  before  the 
present  one  was  built.  The  popular  tradition  is 
that  the  original  church  was  of  wood,  like  several 
still  remaining  in  the  district,  and  very  likely 
parts  of  it  were  so  constructed  ; but  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  Manchester  was  then  a place  of 
considerable  importance — one  of  the  few  in 
Lancashire  indeed  in  those  days — it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  was  a large  Decorated 
church  on  the  same  site  before  the  present  one 
was  built,  and  that  some  traces  of  it  still  exist.  As, 
however,  these  traces  are  but  problematical,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  shade  the  plan  in  two  ways 
only,  for  Perpendicular,  including  restorations, 
and  modern  additions. 

Mr.  Crowther,  the  Architect  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  who  has  carried  out  all  the  recent  restora- 
tions, had  been  for  some  time  engaged  upon  an 
exhaustive  monograph  of  the  Cathedral,  which 
will  be  of  exceptional  interest,  and  will  probably 
settle  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  many  vexed 
questions  as  to  dates,  as  of  course  during  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work  he  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  arriving  at  the  true  facts  of  the 
case,  and  many  important  discoveries  are  under' 
stood  to  have  been  made. 

In  the  year  1421  licence  was  granted  by 
Henry  V.  to  Thos.  Lord  de  la  Warre,  Rector 
and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Manchester,  to  colle- 
giate the  parish  church.  The  words  of  the 
charter  are  “ Ecclesiam  de  Mamcestre  in  eccle- 
siam  Collegiatam  erigere  ” — which  seem  to  point 
rather  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
church  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  be 
made  into  a Collegiate  Church,  than  to  any 
expressed  intention  of  building  a new  one. 
“Erigere”  is  seldom  used  as  meaning  to  build. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  Church  was,  with  the 
exception  of  the  minor  fragments  above  men- 
tioned, entirely  rebuilt  within  the  first  hundred 
years  following  its  collegiation,  and  it  is 
only  from  this  date,  1421,  that  anything  really 
certain  has  been  recorded  about  the  fabric 
—and  even  now  many  contradictions  and  irrecon- 
cilable statements  exist.  On  the  formation  of  the 
College  the  Church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
St.  George,  and  St.  Denys,  and  the  collegiate 
body  originally  consisted  of  a warden,  eight 
fellows,  four  clerks,  and  six  choristers.  The 
College  was  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.,  and  its 
land  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Stanleys, 
but  was  re-established  by  Mary,  and  its  lands— 
with  the  exception  of  the  domestic  buildings — 
were  restored  to  the  College.  The  buildings 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Derby 
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until  after  the  Restoration,  when  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  feoffees  of  the  Chetham  Hospital, 
and  have  ever  since  been  used  as  a school  and 
library.  They  remain  in  much  their  original 
condition,  and  are  one  of  the  most  interesting 
4 sights  ” of  Manchester.  The  re-establishment 
of  the  College  was  confirmed  by  Elizabeth,  who 
altered  the  foundation  to  a warden  and  four 
fellows,  again  by  Charles  I.,  and  again  at  the 
Restoration  by  Charles  II. 

The  first  warden.  Sir  John  Huntington 
(1422-1458)  began  the  work  of  rebuilding  on  his 
appointment,  which  was  sedulously  continued  by 
his  successors  for  something  like  100  years. 
Huntington  is  generally  credited  with  having  first 
built  the  choir  and  its  aisles  and  Chapter 
House.  Langley  is  supposed  to  have  built  the 
nave,  and  Stanley  is  said  to  have  rebuilt 
Huntington’s  choir,  to  have  built  the  double 
entrance  to  the  Chapter  House,  a sketch  of  which 
is  given,  and  in  conjunction  with  Richard  Beck,  a 
Manchester  merchant,  and  a member  of  the 
London  Grocers’  and  Mercers’  companies,  to 
have  erected  the  splendid  stall  work  of  the  choir. 
Moreover.  Stanley  at  his  death,  when  Bishop  of 
Ely,  left  permission  for  the  erection  of  the  Derby 
and  Ely  chapels,  marked  on  the  plan  as  St.  John 
the  Baptist’s  chapel.  To  follow  out  carefully  all 
the  traditions  as  to  which  warden  built  what 
would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
paper  ; it  must  suffice  to  have  mentioned  them, 
and  to  refer  to  some  of  the  features  of  the 
building. 

The  nave  and  choir  are  of  six  bays  each,  very 
similarly  treated  as  to  detail,  and  divided  by  a 
lofty  chancel  arch— rising  nearly  to  the  roof  and 
springing  from  responds  coupled  to  octagonal 
turrets  containing  the  stairs  leading  to  the  rood- 
loft  and  roof.  The  stonework  of  the  choir  is 
original,  having  been  skimmed  only  with  cement — 
now  removed — and  so  fortunately  preserved.  The 
nave  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  but  has  been 
exactly  and  carefully  done,  and  is  a faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  original  work.  The  roofs  of  both  the 
nave  and  choir  are  original  ; that  of  the  nave  was 
repaired  when  the  stonework  was  rebuilt,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a few  new  timbers  is 
practically  the  old  roof.  The  intersections  of  the 
timbers  are  covered  by  a series  of  most  beautiful 
bosses,  carved  out  of  the  solid,  and  at  the  feet  of 
the  springers  of  the  principals  are  a singularly 
perfect  series  of  angel-figures  playing  cm  musical 
instruments,  stringed  instruments  on  one  side  and 
wind  on  the  other.  These  figures  are  carved  with 
great  power  and  spirit,  and  are  in  good  condition, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several  of  them  contain 
bullets  fired  into  them,  presumably  by  the 
Commonwealth  soldiery.  The  choir  roof  is  more 
elaborate,  the  panels  between  the  timbers  being 
filled  with  delicate  tracery.  The  bosses  of  this 
roof  are  built  up,  not  carved  out  of  the  solid. 
Each  leaf  is  carved  separately,  and  nailed  in  its 
position.  The  effect  is  very  good.  This  roof  was 
repaired  recently  by  placing  strong  new  principals 
over  the  old,  and  bolting  the  two  together,  and  by 
removing  the  various  coats  of  paint  with  which  it 
was  covered.  None  of  the  other  roofs  are  ancient, 
though  in  places  the  old  timbers  remain  covered 
by  deal  casings. 

The  arcade  dividing  the  inner  and  outer  aisles 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  dates  from  about 
1500,  the  Holy  Trinity  Chapel  having  been 
founded  in  1498,  and  St.  James’  Chapel  in  1507. 
The  arcade  corresponding  to  this  on  the  south  side 
is  entirely  modern,  the  chapels  on  this  side  having 
been  originally  divided  from  each  other  by  walls, 
and  from  the  south  aisle  by  arches  not  in  the 
form  of  an  arcade.  These  were  removed,  together 
with  the  oak-screens,  in  1815,  and  an  arcade  was 
then  built,  which  has  been  replaced  by  the 
present  one.  Both  porches  are  modem,  but  a 
small  ancient  one  once  existed  on  the  south  side, 
as  shown  on  the  plan. 

On  entering  the  choir,  the  first  thing  that 
meets  the  eye  is  the  magnificent  tabernacle 
work  of  the  stalls.  These  were  erected  about 
1505  to  1510,  and  will  compare  favourably  with 
any  work  of  the  same  sort  in  England.  A curious 
point  in  connexion  with  these  stalls  is  that  they  were, 
without  doubt,  designed  and  executed  by  the  same 
hand  that  produced  those  in  Beverley  Minster,  and 
very  probably  those  at  Ripon,  while  a strong 
family  likeness,  so  to  speak,  can  be  traced  to 
other  similar  work  in  the  North  of  England.  At 
Beverley  the  resemblance  is  singularly  striking, 
the  whole  design  being  nearly  identical,  with  the 
exception  that  the  very  unusual  feature  of  the  level 
cornice  above  the  canopies  is  omitted  at  Beverley, 
and  the  canopies  finish  in  spirelets  in  the  more  cus- 
tomary manner.  The  misereres  at  Manchester  are 
very  fine,  and  the  stalls-elbows,  bench-ends,  and 
fimals,  and,  indeed,  all  the  details  are  well  worthy 
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j illustrated  by  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  r 
1 the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  1 
I I Ioly  Spirit.  Two  lights  are  devoted  to  each  of  1 
1 these  subjects,  the  larger  mullions  separating  the  1 
1 subjects,  the  smaller  crossing  the  picture. 


DADO  IN  MEDICI  CHAPEL,  RICCARDI ) 
PALACE,  FLORENCE. 

The  building,  now  called  the  Riccardi  Palace,  c 
at  Florence,  was  originally  the  seat  of  the  Medici  1 
family.  It  was  built  in  1430  by  Michelozzo  for  1 
Cosimo  de’  Medici,  and  the  Chapel,  so  well  known 
from  the  masterpiece  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  that  1 
decorates  its  walls  (the  Procession  of  the  Three . 
Kings  to  Bethlehem),  is  a very  complete  t 
example  of  early  Renaissance  art  ; the  beautiful  j 
carved  stalls,  the  marble  pavement,  the  decorated  1 
ceiling,  and,  presumably,  the  dado,  now  illustrated,  1 
being  from  the  design  of  Michelozzo.  This  latter . 
is  painted  in  black  and  white  only,  with  the 
exception  of  the  large  discs,  which  simulate ! 

1 precious  marbles  of  various  colours,  and  the  1 
roundels  both  large  and  small,  which  bear  the : 
red  “ Palle”  of  the  Medici  on  a yellow  ground.  I 
The  design  is  interesting  as  embodying  a device : 
of  the  family,  the  ring  with  motto,  “ Semper,” 
which,  with  the  arms  above  mentioned,  have  a ; 
j great  share  in  the  composition  of  the  ornament.  1 
The  dado  is  4 ft.  2 in.  from  the  ground  to  the  n 
| lower  border  of  the  grisaille  framing  to  Gozzolrs  ' 

' painting.  H.  W.  L. 


TOMB  AT  SAN  LORENZO,  FUORI  LEI 
MURA,  ROME, 

The  Roman  sarcophagus  which  was  utilised  1 
| as  a tomb  for  the  Cardinal  Guglielmo  Fieschi,  i 
when  he  died  in  1276,  is  of  the  third  century,  . 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  completeness.  •, 
The  main  subject  is  a marriage,  with  Juno,  i. 
Hymen,  Venus,  the  victim  for  the  nuptial  sacri- i 
; fice,  &c  ; on  the  lid,  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  the  c 
Dioscuri,  Phcebus,  and  Nox.  Two  columns, 
probably  also  antique,  carry  a wooden  Mediaeval  1! 
I baldaquin.  In  the  fresco  on  the  wall  we  see  e 
1 the  Cardinal  and  his  uncle,  the  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  , 
; supported  by  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen,  1, 
, kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Over  the  end  of  >i 
1 the  tomb  is  the  Madonna  and  Child.  The  paintings  ;$ 
! are  of  no  great  intrinsic  merit,  but  their  colour  r 
j combines  well  with  the  mellow  tones  of  the  old  d 
! marble,  and  the  whole  forms  a singularly  attractive  t 
I and  suggestive  group.  H.  W.  L. 


of  the  minutest  study.  The  rood-loft  is  situated 
above  the  return  stalls  and  the  rood-screen,  and 
carries  part  of  the  huge  modem  organ  (the 
remainder  being  stowed  behind  the  stalls  in  the 
north  and  south  aisles).  The  organ  case  was 
designed  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  is  of 
good  outline,  but  too  “fussy"  in  detail.  The 
ancient  rood-screen  is  a magnificent  specimen, 
with  three  large  openings  with  folding  doors. 
There  are  two  other  remarkably  fine  oak  screens , 
in  the  choir,  that  between  the  south  choir  aisle 
and  the  Jesus  Chapel,  and  that  to  the  Lady 
Chapel.  Both  are  excellent  pieces  of  work,  but 
the  Lady  Chapel  screen  is  of  more  original  and 
unusual  design.  On  either  side  of  the  opening  to 
the  Lady  Chapel — which  has  been  before  alluded 
to— occurs  the  rebus  of  the  first  Warden  Hunting- 
ton,  on  one  side  a hunting  scene  for  Hunting, 
and  on  the  other  a tun,  or  cask,  for  ton.  This 
same  rebus  occurs  in  the  choir  roof.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  choir  is  the  Derby  Chapel,  entirely 
surrounded  by  oak  screen-work,  of  good  design, 
but  of  much  inferior  workmanship  to  the  stalls 
and  tiie  rest  of  the  screens. 

The  outside  of  the  Cathedral  is  of  considerably 
less  interest  than  the  interior.  The  western 
tower  was  rebuilt  and  its  design  “improved” 
(rather  questionably)  in  1864.  It  is  more  or 
less  a reproduction  of  the  old  one,  and  is 
undoubtedly  fine,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted 


that  it  is  not  what  the  old  one  was.  It  is  the 
chief  feature  of  the  exterior,  and  from  many 
points  is  very  commanding,  particularly  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  where  the  height  of  the 
site  is  most  apparent.  The  parapet  of  the 
clearstory,  too,  has  unfortunately  been  “im- 
proved.” It  is  now  battlemented,  but  was 
originally  in  one  straight  line  from  end  to  end  of 
the  church,  giving  a much  greater  appearance  of 
length,  an  effect  much  wanted  from  most  points 
of  view,  and  cn  the  evidence  of  old  drawings  a 
great  improvement  on  the  present  arrangement. 

The  steep  conical  roof  of  the  Chapter  House, 
too,  another  important  external  feature,  is  entirely 
modern,  and  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  such 
a roof  originally  existed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  view  from  the 
south.  p_  p.  o. 


WINDOW,  MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

This  is  the  west  window  of  the  new  portion  of 
the  cathedral  at  the  south-west  angle,  erected 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Crowther.  The 
glass  is  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & 
Bros.,  from  a design  made  in  their  house. 

This  portion  of  the  cathedral  being  intended 
for  use  as  a baptistery,  the  subject  of  the  window 
was  treated  in  reference  to  this  position,  and 
represents  baptism  by  blood,  water,  and  fire, 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther,  F.R.I.B.A.— The  Man-  - 
' Chester  Guardian  of  March  28  announces  the  c 
[ death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Stretch  Crowther,  architect, 
Manchester.  He  was  best  known  as  an  ecclesiastical  il 
architect.  His  first  work  of  any  importance  in  this  £ 
department  was  St.  Mary's  Church,  Moss-lane, 
Hulme,  built  by  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  of  l 
Tatton,  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Prince  Lee  in  :i 
November,  1858.  This  church  is  still  regarded  I 
as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Gothic  archi-  .• 
tecture  on  the  south  side  of  Manchester.  In  11 
1874  he  was  commissioned  to  design  the  well-  :• 
known  Church  of  St.  Alban,  Waterloo-road,  ., 
Cheetham,  and  at  a subsequent  period,  during  the  t 
rectorate  of  Canon  Knox  Little,  the  schools  of  the  t 
same  church.  In  1875  he  designed  the  important  1 
new  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Crumpsall,  the  original  t! 
structure  of  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning  and  d 
burnt  down.  His  next  work  of  moment,  and  that  .1 
which  in  point  of  importance  ranks  next  to  thercstora-  . 
tion  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  was  the  Bury  Parish  I 
Church,  which  was  rebuilt  from  his  designs  in  1876.  x 
This  edifice  was  always  regarded  by  Bishop  Fraser  as 
‘ ' the  gem  of  the  diocese. " Another  work  of  consider-  • 
able  importance  was  St.  Benedict's,  Ardwick,  erected  d 
by  the  late  Alderman  J.  Marsland  Bennett,  and  con-  1 
secrated  by  Bishop  Fraser  in  March,  1880.  In  1885  • 
he  restored  the  chancel  and  other  parts  of  the  Parish  I 
Church  of  Rochdale,  and  in  1890  he  designed  the  t 
chancel  for  Littleborough  Parish  Church,  at  a cost  of  1 
7,000/.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Crowther's  principal  1 
work  has  been  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  a 
Cathedral,  the  restoration  of  which  he  had  fortunately  j 
completed  just  on  the  eve  of  his  death.  This  restora-  11 
tion  was  commenced  some  ten  years  ago,  and  it  may  y 
be  said -to  be  the  crowning  act  of  Mr.  Crowther's  ': 
busy  and  active  life,  not  merely  because  it  was  his  is 
last,  but  because  it  was  by  far  the  most  important  1 
undertaking  on  which  he  has  been  occupied.  We  1 
may  add  that  Mr.  Crowther  was  joint  author,  with  I 
Mr.  H.  Bowman,  of  ‘ * Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
published  in  1845. 

Mr.  William  Bai.kour. — The  death  took  place,  1 
on  March  21,  of  Mr.  William  Balfour,  Montrose,  : 
retired  builder.  He  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  : 
and  was  a son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Balfour,  who  1 
was  also  a builder  of  many  years  standing  in  : 
Montrose. 
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Paxton’ s Builders’  Price- Book  for  1893.  Seventy  - 
sixth  Edition.  London  : Kelly  & Co.,  Limited, 
51,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

DHE  publishers  of  this  book  claim  that 
in  the  new  edition  the  prices  have 
been  revised,  the  matter  re-arranged, 
and  the  work  considerably  enlarged.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  admit  the  claim, 
and  to  recognise  that  a notable  improvement 
I has  taken  place.  A general  inspection  of 
1 the  prices  shows  that  many  changes  have  been 
made — the  prices  for  hire  of  plant  and  for 
| strutting  and  flanking  sides  of  trenches  having, 

I for  example,  been  considerably  reduced — and  we 
i think  the  book  may  now  be  regarded  as  a fair 
.•statement  of  the  London  rates.  Needless  to  say, 
in  competitive  tendering  lower  prices  are  adopted, 
i but,  with  few  exceptions,  those  here  given  repre- 
I -sent  reasonable  charges  for  good  work.  The  prices 
I for  doors  and  for  sashes  and  frames  might  be  re- 
considered and  perhaps  somewhat  reduced  ; but 
1 we  put  forward  a suggestion  of  this  kind  with 
j diffidence  in  the  case  of  a trade  like  the 
joiner’s,  in  which  the  cost  of  labour  is  high  rela 
; .tively  to  that  of  materials,  as  we  have  ar 
iimpression  that  the  recent  increase  in  wages  has 
I been  accompanied  by  a diminution,  and  not  an 
increase  of  effectiveness.  We  would  ask,  by  the 
! way,  what  is  meant  by  a “ \ in.  head  ” in  the 
■description  of  a sash  frame  (p.  156)  ? Some  of 
» 'the  prices  in  the  Painter  need  not  have  been 
.lowered,  e.g.,  in  good  work  nd.  per  yard  super- 
j ficial  is  scarcely  enough  for  four  oils.  Builders 
•commonly  tender  much  too  low  for  work  in  this 
i trade.  In  the  Bricklayer  (p.  36)  a price  should 
: be  inserted  for  brickwork  in  cement  (3  to  1),  which 
J is  a usual  proportion.  It  is  almost  a pity  to 
I continue  the  jejune  instructions  for  measurement 
here  put  forward.  In  the  space  at  disposal  it  is 
I idle  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  satisfac- 
| torily.  This  part  of  the  book  has,  consequently, 
been  allowed  to  fall  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  is 
in  our  opinion  of  little  value. 

We  welcome  the  chapter  “ On  the  adaptation 
.-•of a price-book  to  meet  varying  rates  of  wages,” 
in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  apportion  the  cost  of 
( labour  and  materials  in  the  several  trades  ; and 
I still  more  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  bringing 
I the  prices  for  “ labour  only,”  and  those  for 
I “ labour  and  materials  ” together  in  adjacent 
I columns  on  the  same  page.  Thus,  on  page  44  we 
(have  this  item  given  in  one  line  : — “Paving  of 
! grey  stocks  laid  flat  in  sand  3s.  per  yard  super- 
I ficial,  labour  only  6d.  ; laid  in  mortar  3s.  9d., 
(labour  only  7d.  ; laid  in  cement  4s.  3d.,  labour 
I only  8£d.”  Consideration  of  this  example  will 
(show  how  enormously  the  usefulness  of  a price-book 
is  increased  by  being  compiled  upon  this  method. 
Two  elements  only  in  a price  are  approximately 
constant — the  effectiveness  of  labour  and  the 
jquantity  of  material.  The  cost  of  labour  and 
| the  cost  of  material  vary  from  time  to  time  and 
ifrom  place  to  place,  and,  of  course,  do  not  vary 
Similarly.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  a price- 
book, to  be  capable  of  adaptation— or,  in  other 
(words,  of  intelligent  use — must  necessarily  set 
lout  separately  in  each  case  the  time  occupied  and 
Ithe  material  consumed,  or,  which  is  the  same 
(thing,  their  values  at  stated  rates.  We  cordially 
(commend  the  effort  here  made  to  work  on  this 
Plan,  on  which  alone,  as  we  have  previously 
(pointed  out,  scientific  value  can  be  given  to  a 
price-book  for  builder’s  work.  The  compilers  of 
this  edition  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work. 


to  abdicate  the  functions  of  a price-book.  This 
the  writer  appears  to  have  felt,  for  he  adds 
“ roughly,  fhe  necessary  addition,  all  round,  may 
be  taken  at  from  5 to  7 per  cent,  above  the  rates 
quoted  in  the  price-book.”  This  is,  indeed, 
“rough”  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  some  prices 
being  for  labour  only,  some  for  material  only,  and 
the  rest  for  both  in  varying  proportions,  a rise 
in  wages  must  affect  them  very  differently. 
Again,  “ the  high  standard  of  excellence  assumed 
in  these  prices  should  be  borne  in  mind,  while  the 
necessity  of  revising  the  prices  on  account  of  the 
advance  in  wages  is  under  consideration.”  This 
oracular  statement  is  somewhat  puzzling.  We 
were  informed  last  year,  as  well  as  this,  that  all 
the  prices  given  in  the  volume  are  for  workman- 
ship and  materials  of  the  best  description,  and, 
indeed,  a price-book  for  bad  work  would  be  of  no 
value.  Nor  would  builders  be  wise  to  estimate 
at  the  old  rates,  and  attempt  to  recoup  themselves 
by  lowering  the  quality  of  their  work.  A 
review  of  the  prices  generally,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  shows  them  to  have  been  arranged  with 
a good  deal  of  intelligence,  and  they  also  hang 
well  together  ; so  that  when  a builder  recognises 
a particular  price  as  being  in  accordance  with  his 
experience,  he  may  safely  rely  on  a number  of 
cognate  prices  in  the  book.  As,  however,  we 
have  frequently  pointed  out  in  these  columns, 
unless  a price  book  exhibits  separately  how  much 
it  includes  for  labour  and  how  much  for  materials, 
it  can  never  escape  the  suspicion  of  empiricism. 

The  appendix  (of  nearly  200  pages)  contains  a 
well-arranged  mass  of  information  of  great  value 
to  both  architects  and  builders. 


or  parties.  It  may  be  assumed,  from  the  fact  that 
this  book  has  reached  a second  edition,  that  it  has 
been  found  useful.  Being  written  in  an  easy  sort 
of  style,  and  being  also  accurate,  it  is  a book 
which  a layman  may  peruse  with  advantage. 
There  is  really  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 


Spoils’  Architects’  and  Builders’  Price- Book,  with 
Usefiil  Memoranda  and  Tables.  By  W.  Young, 
Architect.  London : E.  & F.  N.  Spon,  125, 
Strand. 

Of  making  price-books  there  is  no  end,  and  this 
little  work  also  is  called  an  “Architects’  and 
Builders’  Price-Book.”  Fortunately,  however, 
that  is  not  a correct  description  of  its  contents  or 
it  would  be  without  raison  d’etre,  for  qud  price- 
book  it  is  entirely  eclipsed  by  “ Laxton  ” and 
“ Lockwood.”  Yet  it  has  its  place  amongst  the 
books  of  reference  connected  with  building,  and 
we  can  believe  the  statement  in  this  (the  twentieth) 
edition  that  the  demand  for  it  is  increasing.  It  is 
written  by  an  architect  and  from  the  architect’s 
point  of  view,  and  the  memoranda  and  tables, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  which  form  a 
large  proportion  of  its  contents,  are  such  as  could 
only  have  been  compiled  by  a writer  who  united 
theoretical  knowledge  with  varied  practical  experi- 
ence. Architects  and  surveyors  will  find  it  an 
exceedingly  useful  handbook. 


The  Mechanics  of  Daily  Life.  By  V.  Perronet 

Sells,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxford.  London  : 

Methuen  & Co.  1893. 

This  book  is  written  in  an  interesting  style,  so 
as  to  commend  itself  as  suitable  for  home  reading 
circles,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  free 
from  scientific  errors,  a commendation  which  can- 
not be  passed  upon  all  popular  books  of  a similar 
character.  No  attempt  is  made  at  mathematical 
investigation,  but  actual  applications  of  the 
abstract  principles  taught  in  text-books  are 
presented  to  the  reader  in  a broad  and  philosophic 
spirit.  The  mechanical  principle  of  gain  in 
power  being  accompanied  by  loss  of  time  is  very 
clearly  set  forth.  The  reason  why  a beam 
passed  over  a loose  or  free  roller  travels  with 
twice  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel  or 
roller  is  very  practically  demonstrated ; the 
remarks  upon  various  forms  of  barrows  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  chapters  upon  the  water-level, 
barometer,  pumps,  and  syphons  are  both  well 
explained  and  illustrated.  A suitable  index  is 
added  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

NORMAN  ORNAMENT. 
Sir, — The  coincidence  noted  by  your 


'Lockwood’s  Builders’ , Architects’ , Contractors’ , 
j and  Engineers’  Price- Book  for  1S93.  Re- 
t written,  greatly  enlarged,  and  edited  by 
Francis  T.  W.  Miller.  London:  Crosby 
j Lockwood  & Son. 

Although  described  on  the  title  page  as  “ Re- 
written and  greatly  enlarged,”  this  edition  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  last  year.  No 
Account  is  even  taken  in  the  prices  for  measured 
vork,  of  the  rise  in  carpenters’  and  joiners’  wages 
last  autumn.  As  this  affects  over  100  pages  of  the 
;>ook,  we  think  it  ought  to  have  been  attended  .to. 
The  reason  given  in  the  preface  for  the  omission 
(>  that  time  did  not  permit  of  the  revision. 
Perhaps  not,  after  the  advance  was  conceded, 
lut  the  dispute  was  long  matter  of  notoriety, 
ind  an  enterprising  publisher  would  have 


inticipated  the  change,  and  prepared  his 
alculations  accordingly.  To  suggest  that 

' contractor  himself,  when  estimating, 

Would  make  such  additions  to  the  prices  here 
liven  as  his  experience  may  suggest  ” is  virtually  j 


Valuations  and  Compensations:  A Text-Book  for 

Surveyors , in  tabulated  form.  By  Banister 

Fletcher,  Professor  of  Architecture,  King’s 

College,  London.  London  : R.  T.  Batsford. 

1893- 

This  book  in  its  original  form  was  only  a work 
on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Compensation.  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  now  added  to  it  two  chapters  on 
valuations.  It  is  therefore  partly  a second  edition 
and  partly  a new  book,  the  new  part  being  placed 
in  the  beginning.  There  is  a great  deal  of  sound 
and  sensible  advice  in  the  book,  which  will  be 
useful  to  beginners,  but  an  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced practitioner  will  necessarily  be  aware  of 
most  of  the  contents,  though  even  to  him  it  may 
serve  as  an  aid  to  memory.  Occasionally, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  writer  becomes  a 
little  “mixed,”  as  in  the  following  extract: — 
“ The  class  of  society  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  a factor  in  the  purchase  value, 
and  though  involving  delicate  inquiries  on  the 
part  of  the  valuer,  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it 
carries  with  it,  if  satisfactory,  many  facilities. 
Hunting  and  shooting  being  among  these,  in  the 
latter  inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  the  state 
and  size  of  the  coverts  on  the  estate  within  the 
district  of  the  ‘ hunt,’  the  description  of  shooting, 
and  the  facility  for  obtaining  more  if  needed. 
Fishing  and  boating  are  also  attractions,  and 
where  hilly  the  stream  may  be  utilised  as  a 
power  for  producing  many  improvements  ” (p.  3). 
This  sentence  needs  no  gloss. 


Arbitrations : A Text -Book  for  Surveyors , in 
tabulated  form.  By  Banister  Fletcher. 
Second  edition.  London  : Batsford.  1893. 

If  the  various  handbooks  which  have  recently 
been  published  on  the  subject  of  Arbitration  are 
any  indication,  it  would  appear  as  it  the  occupa- 
tion of  a large  number  of  persons  was  that  of 
being  engaged  in  arbitrations,  either  as  arbitrators 


corre- 
spondent "G.  H.  R.”  suggests  the  question  whether 
it  is  not  a fact  that  Norman  ornament  is  of  a much 
earlier  origin  than  the  period  during  which  that  style 
of  architecture  prevailed,  which,  in  appropriating 
certain  forms,  has  given  to  them  its  own  name? 
The  following  quotation  supports  such  a view : — 

The  zig-zag  ornament  used  so  profusely  in  buildings  f 
the  Norman  age  is  also  found  in  buildings  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  . . . Almost  every  architectural  ornament  of 
the  ancient  Irish  edifices  has  its  counterpart  in  buildings  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity  throughout  the  world.  . . . The 
chevron  or  zig-zag  ornament  abounds  among  the.ruinsof 
America  as  it  does  also  in  those  of  Ireland.  It  is  found 
both  straight  and  curved  in  Cormac's  Chapel,  and  is  the 
commonest,  as  well  as  the  richest,  ornament  of  Irish  door- 
ways. 

The  pellet  ornament,  or  balls,  is  also  found  adorning 
several  buildings,  from  the  plain  specimens  upon  the  most 
ancient  churches,  such  as  that  of  Temple  Cronan,  Co. 
Clare,  to  the  richly  ornamented  arch,  such  as  the  doorway 
of  Aghadoe.  They  may  also  be  seen  adorning  the  stone 
doors  in  the  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan.  The  curved  spiral — 
an  imitation  of  a twisted  rope — is  found  on  several  ancient 
Irish  crosses."  — (Keane's  “Temples  and  Towers  of 
Ireland,”  p.  284.) 

As  many  of  the  forms  and  charges  in  heraldry, 
such  as  the  chevron,  billet,  lozenge,  roundel,  are 
identical  with  Norman  forms  of  ornament,  the 
following  opinion  of  the  author*  of  the  “ Antiquities 
of  Heraldry  " as  to  their  derivation  is  relevant  to 
this  question : — 

“What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?” 
The  problem  is  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  heraldry.  If  a 
solution  is  attempted  on  insufficient  data,  and  that  involves 
assumptions  at  variance  with  acknowledged  facts,  analogies, 
and  established  propositions,  it  is  obviously  a false  one. 
Such  a one  I believe  that  to  be  which  dates  the  origin  of 
armorial  bearings  from  the  twefth  century : and  its  in- 
admissible conclusions  necessarily  lead  to  others,  which 
constitute  the  proposition  that  modern  heraldry  was  m 
existence  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  an  inheritance  from 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans,  and  from  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  as  directly  andi  n the  same  sense  as  the  Italian 
language  was  derived  from  the  Latin  ; and  this,  I conceive, 
is  proved  both  deductively  and  inductively,  but  above  all 
by  that  indirect  demonstration  called  by  mathematicians  a 
reductio  ad absurdum." 

And  if  we  take  one  ornament,  one  symbol,  not 
confined  nominally  to  the  Norman  period,  than 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  emblem  is  better  known — 
the  cross  is  the  one  referred  to — it  will  be  seen,  not- 
withstanding the  popular  idea  that  it  derives  its 
significance  solely  from  its  connexion  with  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  is  probably  as  a pre-Christian 
religious  sign,  with  certain  mystical  meanings 
attached  to  it,  more  widely  distributed  than  any 
other,  so  that  there  are  few  countries  in  which 
archasological  inquiries  have  been  instituted  where 
it  has  not  been  found  to  have  existed  at  a period 
when  its  association  with  Christianity  was  im- 
possible. 

It,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a result  of  comparatively 
modern  research  that  our  symbolic  ornament  is  seen 
to  be  not  a thing  of  yesterday,  and  that  its  origin 
must  be  sought  in  a very  remote  period,  and 
probably  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  cradled 
the  primteval  nations. 

J.  Houghton  Spencer. 
Taunton,  March  27,  1893. 

*#*  The  conclusions  to  which  our  correspondent 
points  have-  long  been  familiar  to  students  of  the 
history  of  ornament.  — Ed. 


* William  Smith  Ellis  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
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THE  ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — Mr.  James  Ardenstone's  extract  from 
“ Bartram's  Travels”  (March  4)  does  not  state 
which  St.  Mary's  Church  in  York  is  referred  to,  but 
none  of  the  four  churches  so  dedicated  have  a 
direction  of  axis  of  north-east-by-north.  I am 
indebted  to  Capt.  Ruck,,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
for  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  bearing  of 
the  axes  of  the  ancient  churches  of  York,  to  the 
North  or  South  of  True  East : — 


The  Minster  (St.  Peter) 20  o' N. 

St.  Mary's  Abbey  34°  N- 

All  Saints,  Pavement  320  o'  N. 

All  Saints,  North-street  26°  o'  N. 

St.  Crux  3°°  N- 

St.  Cuthbert  33°  o'  N. 

St.  Dennis  17°  3°'  N. 

St.  Helen 20°  o'  N. 

St.  John  (Evang. ),  North-street  30  o' N. 
St.  Lawrence-outside-Walmgate  8°  o'  N. 

St.  Martin,  Coney-street  220  40'  N. 

St.  Martin,  Micklegate 5°  o'  N. 

St.  Michael-le-Belfrey  530  30'  S. 

St.  Michael,  Spurrier-gate  330  o'  N. 

St.  Mary,  Castlegate  120  o'  N. 

St.  Mary,  Bishophill,  Senior  ...  38°  o'  N. 
St.  Mary,  Bishophill,  Junior  ...  48°  o'  N. 

St.  Margaret  17°  3°’  N. 

St.  Olave 43°  °'  N. 

St.  Saviour  32°  o'  N. 

Holy  Trinity,  or  Christ  Church  6o°  o'  S. 
Holy  Trinity,  Goodramgate  . . 490  o'  N. 

Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate  22°  o'  N. 

St.  Sampson  36°  o'  N. 

St.  Oswald,  Fulford  170  o'  N. 


The  remarkable  variations  of  angle  shown  by  this 
table  may,  doubtless,  be  accounted  for  to  some 
extent  by  assuming  that  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  church  was  fixed  by  the  direction  of  the  street 
up  to  which  the  church  was  built.  But  this  con- 
sideration would  not  apply  to  every  case— certainly 
not  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  for  example.  Of  these 
twenty-five  churches,  the  bearings  of  five  only 
approximate  to  the  point  of  the  sun's  rising  on  the 
day  indicated  by  their  dedication.  It  is  clear  that 
the  builders  of  these  churches  followed  no  uniform 
rule  of  orientation. 

The  directions  of  twenty-three  other  churches, 
chosen  at  random,  point  to  the  same  conclusipn. 
These  include  Durham  Cathedral,  the  two  churches 
of  Lindisfarne,  Hexham,  Selby,  and  thirteen 
churches  in  East  Yorkshire,  which  look  eastward 
over  the  flat  lands  of  Holderness.  Five  appear  to 
agree  approximately  with  the  angle  of  the  sun's 
rising  on  a day  which  may  be  connected  with  their 
dedication.  Of  these  five,  St.  Patrick's,  Patrington 
(1  deg.  30  min.  S. ) was,  doubtless,  intended  to  be 
true  East;  Beverley  Minister  (16  deg.  o min.  N.) 
may  be  referred  to  August  29  (the  Beheading  of  St. 
John  Bapt.),  though  it  is  not  clear  to  which  St. 
John  the  church  is  dedicated  ; St.  Mary's,  Beverley 
(22  deg.  o min.  N.)  and  St.  Mary's,  Cottingham 
(9  deg.  o min.  S. ) may  be  referred  to  the  Assumption 
and  Nativity  of  the  Virgin.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  are  more  than  accidental  coin- 
cidences ; at  any  rate,  the  remaining  eighteen  show- 
no  such  approximate  agreement,  though  all  lie 
within  the  possible  limits  of  sunrise.  Probably 
more  extensive  inquiry  would  only  confirm  the 
opinion  expressed  in  Mr.  William  White’s  letter 
(February  4).  John  Bilson. 

Hull , March  27,  1893. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CAVETTO. 

Sir, — As  is  well  known,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
made  use  of  only  two  mouldings  in  their  architecture 
— a cavetto,  or  hollow,  formed  by  a curve  of  subtle 
character ; and  a small  torus,  or  convex  moulding, 
generally  placed  below  the  first.  The  upper  part 
of  the  cavetto,  I have  heard  the  late  Joseph  Bonomi 
say,  was  of  just  such  an  angle  that  water  would 
drip  from  it  and  not  run  down  the  sides  of  the 
building.  There  happens  to  be  a remarkably  well 
preserved  specimen  of  these  mouldings  in  the  British 
Museum  (No.  22  in  the  Grand  Egyptian  Saloon), 
and  it  is  described  as  an  intercolumnar  slab  of  the 
period  358  B.C. 

Taking  an  accurate  template  of  this  curve  I 
experimented  on  the  means  by  which  it  could  be 
produced,  and  the  result  was  the  contrivance  of  the 
two  rulers  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  by  means  of 
which  a curve  can  be  drawn  differing  much  less  from 
the  actual  moulding  than  do  parts  of  the  same  from 
each  other.  It  is  clear  on  inspection  that  the  curve 
is  neither  elliptic  nor  parabolic,  and  it  is,  without 
doubt,  a near  relative  of  the  Cissoid  of  Diodes. 
This  was  a curve  used  by  the  ancient  geometers  in 
the  solution  of  various  problems  relating  to  pro- 
portional lines  and  to  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 
Its  equation  is  x3=y-(a-x),  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  came  originally  from  Egypt.  The 
apparatus  which  I found  would  produce  the  actual 
curve  of  the  moulding  in  the  British  Museum  con- 
sists of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  one  of 
which  is  fixed  and  the  other  moveable.  A is  the  fixed 
piece  which  may  be  held  down  by  the  left  hand. 
B is  the  moving  piece  which  has  a pencil  or  scriber 
at  P.  On  the  piece  A is  a pin  C projecting  from 
its  upper  surface,  and  a little  longer  than  the 


thickness  of  the  piece  B.  B has  also  a pin  or 
pivot  D,  which  projects  downwards,  and  is  a little 
shorter  than  the  thickness  of  A.  On  taking  hold  of 
the  piece  B with  the  right  hand  and  giving  it  such  a 
movement  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow)  that 
its  lower  edge  always  touches  C while  the  right  edge 
of  A is  always  in  contact  with  D,  the  pencil  or 
scriber  P marks  out  the  correct  curve  of  the  cavetto 
PF. 


Considerable  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the 
moulding  may  be  made  by  altering  the  positions  of 
the  pivots,  such  as  placing  D at  2,  3,  &c. , and  so 
causing  the  point  P to  describe  a flatter  or  steeper 
curve.  The  position  of  the  scriber  may  be  also 
altered,  but  the  curve  produced  is  always  of  the 
same  general  character,  and  has,  like  the  parabola, 
the  property  of  always  getting  nearer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a straight  line  without  ever  attaining  it. 
That  this  moulding  should  have  been  so  exclusively 
used  by  the  Egyptian  architects  over  the  whole  Nile 
Valley  and  during  so  many  centuries,  is  remarkable, 
and,  I think,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
veneration  which  they  must  have  had  for  the  science 
of  geometry,  and  by  their  natural  admiration  for 
this,  one  of  its  earliest  and  noblest  achievements. 

The  true  cissoid  curve  is  drawn  by  a very 
similar  apparatus  which  was  invented  by  Newton 
and  described  in  his  “Universal  Arithmetic."  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  investigate  the  question 
as  to  whether  in  the  older  temples  the  curve  was 
of  the  pure  theoretical  form,  and  if  it  afterwards 
became  more  or  less  modified. 

Richard  Inwards. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL  LECTURES. 

Sir, — Will  you  please  allow  me  a small  portion  of 
your  valuable  space  that  I may  publicly  thank  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters  for  the  set  of 
splendidly  conducted  and  interesting  free  lectures  on 
building  matters,  now  unfortunately  concluded,  at 
the  Carpenters'  Hall?  I feel  confident  that  in  doing 
so  I shall  only  be  giving  voice  to  the  hundreds  who 
attended  them,  and  whose  appreciation  was  shown 
by  the  frequent  outbursts  of  applause.  The  public 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a good  thing,  and  I trust 
the  corporation  may  see  their  way  to  give  many 
lectures  of  the  same  kind. 

Alexander  MacDougall,  Jun. 


2Tbe  Student's  Column. 

CHEMISTRY.— XIII. 

Classification  of  the  Metals. 

ANY  of  the  metals  bear  close  resemblance 
to  one  another  in  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, and  are  therefore  arranged  into 
groups — 

Group  I.—  Metals  of  the  Alkalies:  Potassium, 
Sodium,  Lithium  (Ammonium),  &c.* 

Group  2. — Metals  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  : Cal- 
cium, Strontium,  and  Barium. 

Group  3. — Metals  of  the  Earths : Aluminium,  &c. 

Group  4.  — The  Zinc  Class:  Zinc,  Magnesium, 
Cadmium,  &c. 

Group  5. — The  Iron  Class:  Iron,  Manganese, 
Cobalt,  and  Nickel. 

Group  6. — The  Tin  Class  : Tin,  &c. 

Group  7.  — The  Chromium  Class:  Chromium,  &c. 

Group  8. — The  Antimony  Class  : Antimony, 
Bismuth,  See. 

Group  9.  — The  Lead  Class:  Lead,  &c. 

Group  10. — The  Silver  Class:  Silver,  Mercury, 
and  Copper. 

Group  1 1. — The  Gold  Class:  Gold,  Platinum, 
Palladium,  &c. 

Metals  of  the  Alkalies. 

SymboTiHa..  Sodium  (JVatrium).  Atomic  Weight  23. 
Sodium  is  a silver  - white  metal,  but  rapidly 
• In  the  above  list  all  the  rarer  elements  have  been 

omitted,  as  being  merely  of  scientific  interest. 


tarnishes  in  the  air  through  the  formation  of  a 
coating  of  sodium  oxide.  When  heated,  sodium  1 
burns  with  an  intensely  yellow  flame,  and  when 
thrown  upon  water,  decomposes  it. 

Sodium  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluminium,  and  as  an  amalgam  with  mercury  for  1 
extracting  gold  from  its  ores.  Sodium  is  pre-  ; 
pared  by  heating  sodium  carbonate  with  powdered 
charcoal. 

Na.2C03  4-  2C  = Na:  + 3CO. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  manufactured  more-  1 
cheaply  by  Castner’s  process,  by  which  sodium  1 
hydrate  is  treated  with  carbide  of  iron. 

6NaHO  4-  FeC2=  2Na2C03  + 3H-  4-  Fe  4-  Na.:. 

(Iron  carbide.) 

There  are  two  oxides  of  sodium,  viz. , sodium  r 
monoxide,  Na.,0,  and  sodium  dioxide,  Na_,02.  , 
Neither  is  of  much  importance  commercially,  \ 
but  both  form  sodium  hydrate,  with  water.  . 
Sodium  hydrate  (caustic  soda)  NaHO  is  used  in  1 
large  quantities  for  soap  manufacture,  and  for  1 
boiling  with  raw  fibre,  to  prepare  it  for  paper  1 
making. 

It  is  prepared  by  boiling  sodium  carbonate  e 
with  slaked  lime,  and  subsequently  evaporating  3 
the  clear  solution. 

Na.2C03  *•  Ca(HO)2=2NaHO  4-  CaC03. 

The  residue  of  caustic  soda  thus  obtained  is  > 
usually  fused  and  cast  into  sticks.  It  is  a white,  , 
solid  substance,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  . 
It  is  a powerful  alkali,  neutralises  acids,  and  dis-  ■ 
solves  organic  matter.  When  boiled  with  fats,  , 
it  forms  ordinary  soap  (sodium  stearate)  and  I 
glycerine. 

Sodium  chloride,  NaCl.,  or  common  salt,  . 
occurs  naturally  in  large  quantities  in  Cheshire,  , 
Poland,  Cardona  in  Spain,  and  in  various  parts  ? 
of  America.  In  some  places  it  is  mined,  but  is  s 
now  more  frequently  obtained  by  sinking  a pipe  ; 
into  the  bed,  passing  water  down  this  pipe  and  1 
pumping  up  the  solution  of  brine  thus  obtained.  . 
This  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  salt  l 
obtained  is  purified  by  recrystallisation.  Salt  is  s 
sometimes  obtained  by  evaporating  sea-water.  . 
When  found  in  a crystalline  form  sodium  chloride  ^ 
is  termed  “rock  salt.” 

In  addition  to  its  domestic  uses,  salt  is  largely  y 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  sodium  car-  - 
bonate,  and  for  glazing  stoneware. 

Sodium  carbonate,  NaoC03.  Ordinary  washing  : 
soda,  is  a carbonate  of  soda  containing  10  molecules  * 
of  water  of  crystallisation  (Na.2C03-f-loH20). 

Sodium  carbonate  is  known  in  the  crude-  e 
anhydrous  state  as  soda  ash.  It  is  prepared  3 
either  by  the  Leblanc  process  or  by  the  ammonia  a 
soda  process. 

The  Leblanc  or  Black  Ash  process. — In  this  5 
process  common  salt  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  :: 
in  suitable  furnaces — 

2NaCl  4-  H0SO4  = Na^O,  + 2IICI. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  gas  thus  formed  is  • 
passed  into  towers  through  which  water  is  stream-  1 
ing.  This  dissolves  the  acid,  and  the  solution  r 
goes  to  form  commercial  “ spirits  of  salt.”  The  1 
mass  of  sodium  sulphate  (Na.2S04),  which  is  known  r 
as  “salt  cake,”  is  mixed  with  powdered  chalk  1 
and  coal,  and  the  whole  is  heated  strongly.  Two  1 
reactions  then  occur  simultaneously, 

(1)  Na.2S044-4C  = Na2S4-4C0. 

(2)  Na2S  4-  CaC03  = Na.2C03  4-  CaS. 

The  carbon,  of  course,  comes  from  the  coal. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  dissolved  out  of  the  x 

residual  mass  with  hot  water,  and  the  clear  1 
solution  is  evaporated  in  iron  pans. 

The  Ammonia- Soda  process  consists  in  passing  1 
a stream  of  C02  through  a solution  of  salt  and  « 
ammonia. 

C02 4-NH3  + NaCl  4-  HoO  = HNaC03 4-  NH4C1. 

/ Sodium  . 

Vbicarbonate/ 

The  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  when  -i 
evaporated  gives  off  COo  which  is  used  over  again,  n 
2HNaC03  = NaoC03  + II20  4-  CO.., 
while  the  ammonium  chloride,  which  is  treated  : 
with  lime,  yields  ammonia,  which  is  also  again  i 
utilised.  The  only  waste  product  is,  therefore,  < 
calcium  chloride.  'ow.ril  V3 •'  'BBcA 

In  order  to  obtain  soda  crystals,  soda  ash  is 
treated  with  hot  water  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
comparatively  slowly. 

The  crystals  obtained  have  the  composition 
Na2C03loH20.  The  water  thus  held  in  the 
crystals  is  termed  “ water  of  crystallisation.”  If 
the  crystals  are  stroDgly  heated,  all  the  water  is  I 
expelled,  and  the  sodium  carbonate  remains  as  a .1 
white  anhydrous  powder  (NaoC03). 

Sodium  Bicarbonate,  HNaC03,  is  prepared  by  1 
passing  carbon  dioxide  over  moist  sodium  carbo- j] 
hate. 

NaoC03  4-  II20  4-  C02=2NaHC03. 

Its  chief  use  is  for  the  preparation  of  effervescing  il 
drinks  and  in  medicine.  When  heated  to  redness  ;| 
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it  evolves  C02,  and  is  converted  into  ordinary 
sodium  carbonate. 

Sodium  Nitrate , NaN03,  is  found  in  immense 
beds  in  some  of  the  rainless  districts  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  Hence  it  is  known  as  Chili  saltpetre.  It 
is  used  for  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  but 
chiefly  as  a manure.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is 
' exported  in  large  quantities  as  “ nitrates.”  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  deliquescent. 

Symbol  K.  Potassium  ( kaliurn ).  Atomic 

•weight  39. 

’ Potassium  is  a metal  greatly  resembling  sodium 
in  most  of  its  properties. 

Caustic  potash  or  potassium  hydrate,  KIIO, 
is  largely  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  “ soft 
soap.” 

Potassium  chloride , KC1,  much  resembles 
common  salt,  and  is  found  native  in  large  beds  at 
Stassfurt,  in  Germany. 

Potassium  chlorate , KC103,  is  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  through  slaked  lime  made  into 
the  consistency  of  paste  with  water. 

Potassium  carbonate,  K2C03,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving it  out  of  wood  ashes  and  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness.  When  the  carbonate  thus 
obtained  is  calcined,  it  forms  pearl  ash. 

Potassium  nitrate  (nitre,  saltpetre)  KN03,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  salt  of  potassium, 
because  it  is  so  largely  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  Sodium  nitrate,  although 
cheaper,  is  not  employed  for  this  purpose,  because 
it  is  deliquescent.  Nitre  is  imported  from  India, 
where  it  often  occurs  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the 
soil  and  rocks.  The  composition  of  gunpowder 
varies  slightly  in  different  countries,  but  it  is 
always  a mixture  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  nitre 
with  the  remaining  portion  consisting  of  charcoal 
and  sulphur,  the  charcoal  being  usually  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  sulphur.  When  heated  with  char- 
coal and  sulphur  the  nitre  yields  up  its  oxygen 
thus — 

2KN03  + S + 3C  = 3CO  + No  + K3S. 

Hence  as  gunpowder  itself  contains  all  the 
| elements  necessary  for  combustion  it  will  readily 
l burn  under  water. 

Lithium. 

Lithium  is  a comparatively  rare  metal.  Its 
i salts,  especially  the  oxide,  lithia,  occur  in  small 
I quantities  in  milk,  tobacco,  and  many  similar  sub- 
stances, and  also  in  many  waters. 

I Symbol  NPI4.  Ammonium..  Molecular  Weight  18. 

The  positive  radical  NH4,  called  ammonium, 

, has  never  been  isolated,  but  is  believed  to  exist, 
because  so  many  salts  of  ammonia  contain  it. 
Thus,  NILjCl,  NH.|N03,  &c.  Sometimes  NII4 
is  written  Am  ; thus  AmCl  instead  of  NH4CI, 
AmN03  instead  of  NH4N03,  &c. 

Ammonium  Sulphate , (NH4)2S04, 
is  largely  employed  as  a manure  and  for  manu- 
facturing other  ammonium  compounds.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas- 
I works  by  bringing  the  ammonia  in  the  form  of 
j vapour  into  contact  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Ammonium  Chloride , NH4C1, 

I is  generally  met  with  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
I colourless,  crystalline,  fibrous  lumps.  It  is  known 
as  sal  ammoniac , and  is  prepared  by  heating  a 
; mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  and  sodium 
chloride. 

Ammonium  Carbonate,  (NH4)2C03, 
is  comparatively  unstable.  The  ammonium 
'carbonate  of  commerce  is  a sesqui-carbonate.  It 
is  generally  prepared  by  heating  chalk  with 
sal  ammoniac  (NH.,C1).  It  is  a semi-transparent 
1 salt,  smelling  strongly  of  ammonia.  It  is  often 
'recommended  as  a better  cleansing  material  than 
i common  soda  crystals. 

1 All  ammonium  salts  when  warmed  with  caustic 
I soda  evolve  ammonia. 

Metals  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Calcium,  Strontium,  and  Barium. 

1 Their  hydrates  are  soluble  in  water,  giving 
1 alkaline  solutions.  Their  carbonates,  sulphates, 
land  phosphates  are  almost  insoluble. 

1 Symbol  Ca.  Calcium.  Atomic  Weight  40. 
j Calcium  is  a light  yellow  metal  of  no  com- 
mercial importance.  Lime  is  an  oxide  of  calcium, 
while  as  carbonate,  calcium  occurs  naturally  as 
(chalk,  marble  and  limestone.  Gypsum,  selenite, 
and  alabaster  are  sulphates  of  calcium,  while 
Derbyshire  spar  or  fluor-spar  is  a fluoride  of 
icalcium. 

Substances  containing  calcium  oxide  are  said 
1 to  be  calcareous. 

j Calcium  Carbonate  ( Carbonate  of  Lime),  CaC03. 

1 Our  coral  reefs,  chalk-hills,  and  limestone 


mountains  are  all  composed  mainly  of  calcium 
carbonate.  Calcium  carbonate  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  soluble  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid.  If  a current  of  carbon  di-oxide  gas 
is  passed  through  lime  water — i.e.,  a solution  of 
calcium  hydrate,  a precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (CaC03)  is  obtained.  If,  however,  the 
current  of  carbon  di-oxide  is  then  allowed  to  con- 
tinue passing  through  the  solution  for  a sufficient 
length  of  time,  the  precipitate  will  re-dissolve, 
because  ^'carbonate  of  calcium  (CaC03HoC03)  is 
formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

The  formation  of  hanging  masses  of  calcium 
carbonate,  termed  stalactites , in  caverns  within 
limestone  mountains  is  accounted  for  by  this  fact. 
Rain  in  falling  through  the  atmosphere  absorbs 
COo,  and  the  solution  thus  formed,  falling  upon 
the  mountain,  dissolves  some  of  the  calcium 
carbonate.  The  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  calcium 
which  is  formed,  trickles  through  to  the  roof  of 
the  cave,  where,  by  evaporation,  the  bicarbonate 
is  decomposed  into  C02  and  insoluble  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  evaporation  takes  place  partly  while 
the  drops  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  but  a 
portion  of  each  original  drop  will  probably  fall  to 
the  floor  of  the  cave,  where  the  evaporation  will 
in  time  become  completed.  The  masses  of  car- 
bonate which  are  formed  upon  the  floor  are 
termed  stalagmites.  Occasionally,  through  the 
continual  increase  in  size  of  the  stalactite  and 
stalagmite,  the  two  meet  and  form  one  solid 
pillar. 

Calc  spar  and  Iceland  spar  are  crystalline  forms 
of  calcium  carbonate.  Shells  also  contain  much 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Limestone. 

Any  stone  that  consists  principally  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  termed  a limestone.  Chalk,  marble, 
and  Portland  stone  are  nearly  pure  carbonates  of 
lime  ; the  dolomites  contain  a large  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  ; while  some  limestones 
contain  clay,  and  others  much  silica  and  iron,  and 
sometimes  bitumen. 

The  different  varieties  of  limestone  are  almost 
innumerable ; they  are,  however,  usually  divided 
into  five  classes,  viz.  : — 

1.  Marbles. 

2.  Compact  limestones. 

3.  Granular  limestones. 

4.  Shelly  limestones. 

5.  Magnesium  limestones. 

(1)  Marbles. 

Any  limestone  that  can  be  well  polished  by  the 
usual  method  is  termed  a marble.  Black  marble 
owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  bituminous 
matter,  red-veined  marble  usually  to  oxide  of  iron, 
and  other  coloured  marbles  to  other  metallic 
oxides.  Black  marble  is  supplied  from  Galway 
and  Kilkenny,  red  from  County  Cork,  dark  grey 
and  sienna  from  King's  County,  and  white  from 
Donegal,  in  Ireland.  Various  coloured  marbles 
are  also  found  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Madrepore  marbles  are  composed  of  fossilised 
corals.  Encrinal  and  shell  marbles  are  composed 
of  fossilised  shells  and  encrinites. 

(2)  Compact  Limestone. 

These  limestones  may  be  pure  carbonate  of 
lime  or  may  be  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
with  a certain  proportion  of  clay  or  of  sand. 
They  may  be  dark  blue,  grey,  mottled,  or  black 
in  colour.  Some  of  these  stones,  which  contain 
a considerable  amount  of  clay,  are  employed  for 
making  hydraulic  lime. 

Kentish  Rag  is  a compact  limestone.  It  is 
found  in  beds  varying  from  6 in.  to  3 ft.  in 
thickness,  alternating  with  fine  sand  known  as 
hassock,  which  is  generally  found  attached  to  the 
ragstone.  The  ragstone  varies  much  in  its 
quality,  some  of  it  being  worthless.  The  hassock 
is  a calcareous  sandstone.  The  following  are 
analyses  of  Kentish  Rag  and  Hassock  re- 
spectively : — * 

Kentish  Rag. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  a little 


magnesia  92-6 

Earthy  matter  6 ‘5 

Oxide  of  iron  0*5 

Carbonaceous  matter  0-4 

I OO'O 

Hassock. 

Carbonate  of  lime  26*2 

Earthy  matter  72*0 

Oxide  of  iron  1 -8 


ioo-o 


* Rivington’s  “ Notes  on  Building  Construction.” 


(3)  Granular  Limestones. 

The  grains  in  granular  limestones  vary  greatly 
in  size.  In  some,  the  grains  are  very  small  and 
of  uniform  size  throughout,  while  in  others  the 
grains  are  not  of  uniform  size,  some  being  very 
small  and  others  as  large  as  peas.  Fossil  shells 
are  found  in  nearly  all  granular  limestones. 

Chilmark  stone  is  a granular  limestone  having 
very  fine  grains,  Portland  has  rather  larger  grains, 
while  the  grains  in  Bath  stone  are  large  and  egg- 
shaped. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  these  three  forms 
of  granular  limestones.  Different  specimens,  of 
course,  vary  somewhat  in  cohi position  : — 


Portland 

stone. 

Silica i -20 

Carbonate  of  lime  ...  95-16 

Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia   I "20 

Oxide  of  iron  and 

alumina  0-50 

Water  and  loss  1-94 

Bitumen  trace 

IOO'OO 

Analyst  or  Daniel  and 
Authority.  Wheatstone. 


Chilmark 

Bath 

stone. 

stone. 

10 -4 

1*0 

79 O 

97 'a 

37 

0*2 

2‘0 

i'6 

4'2 

— 

99 '3 

100 'O 

Daniel  and 

Spon's 

Wheatstone. 

Price 

Book. 


Chilmark  stone  is  also  known  as  Wardour  stone, 
and  in  London  as  Tisbury  stone. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Woodborough  Church.— 
The  Bishop  of  Southwell  on  March  25  reopened  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Swithin,  Woodborough.  which 
has  been  restored.  Woodborough  was  a Saxon  fort 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  though  it  is  scarcely  more 
than  conjecture  that  there  was  a Saxon  church  of 
wood,  with  latticed  windows,  the  remains  of  a 
Norman  church  were  (according  to  the  Notts 
Guardian)  laid  bare  during  the  present  restoration, 
the  foundations  extending  from  the  tower  beneath  the 
pillars  of  the  arcade  and  the  doorway  in  the  north 
wall  being  unmistakably  Norman.  The  present 
edifice  belongs  to  the  Decorated  period,  and  the 
chancel  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
fourteenth  century  work  in  the  county,  the  great 
east  window  being  a notable  feature.  Before  the 
recent  works  were  undertaken,  the  roof  was  so  bad 
that  water  found  its  way  in  copiously,  and,  indeed, 
the- whole  structure  was  found  to  require  serious 
attention.  Tfie  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Naylor  & Gale,  architects,  Derby,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Louth,  was  entrusted  with  the 
contract. 

Public  Lavatory,  &c.,  for  Hull.— The  new 
public  lavatory  in  St.  John-street,  Hull,  has  been 
opened.  The  lavatory  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
admission  to  each  being  obtained  from  the  St.  lohn- 
street  frontage,  which  is  Classic  in  style.  The  public 
urinal  constitutes  the  central  section,  and  at  the  east 
end  are  offices  for  gentlemen,  and  at  the  west  rooms 
for  ladies.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
attendants  in  these  sections,  in  which  dressing-tables 
are  also  placed  with  toilet  conveniences  for  the  use  of 
both  sexes.  The  whole  building  is  lighted  by  lantern 
lights  in  the  roof.  The  public  urinal  is  furnished  with 
five  groups  of  urinals,  each  group  consisting  of  three, 
with  white  enamelled  slabs,  glazed  brick  nosings, 
dado  and  slate  cappings.  Each  group  is  supplied 
with  copper  automatic  flush  tanks.  Ventilation  is 
afforded  by  inlets  through  the  outer  walls,  and  by 
extracts  in  the  lantern  lights.  Floors  of  cement 
have  been  laid  down,  and  the  internal  woodwork  is 
stained  and  furnished.  Inside  the  walls  are  faced  with 
red  stocks,  with  glazed  brick  dado  and  strings.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Hockney  & Liggins,  who 
have  done  the  brick  work  and  joinery.  Heating,  gas- 
fitting, and  general  sanitary  arrangements  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Harrison,  George-street, 
Hull  ; masonry,  by  Messrs.  Quibell  & Son,  Fountain- 
road  ; painting,  by  Mr.  Dixon,  Wincolmlee.  The 
stone  work  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Seale,  London. 

Additions  to  a Convalescent  Home,  Edin- 
burgh.— The  Convalescent  Home  of  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Infirmary  at  Corstorphine,  to  which  two 
wings  have  recently  been  added  by  the  munificence 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  engineer,  was  re- 
opened on  March  15  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Tweeddale.  Each  of  the  new  wings  contains  a 
large  day-room  in  the  front,  behind  which,  on  the 
male  side,  is  a smoking-room,  and  on  the  female 
side  a private  ward.  The  day-rooms  are  15  ft.  high, 
40  ft.  long,  and  30  ft.  wide.  At  the  junction  of  the 
new  wings  with  the  old  building  new  lavatories  and 
other  offices  have  been  erected.  The  second  floor 
of  the  new  wings  is  given  up  to  large  dormitories, 
containing  in  both  cases  20  beds,  each  of  which 
has  about  20  cubic  feet  space.  Adjoining  the 
dormitories  are  new  lavatories,  &c.  In  the  small 
square  turrets  which  have  been  erected  at  both  ends, 
between  the  wings  and  the  main  block,  is  provided 
bath-room  accommodation.  Externally  the  new 
wings  advance  a little  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  old 
building  and  terminate  in  gables  at  the  oriel  windows 
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on  the  ground  floor,  with  ornamental  four-light 
windows  above.  An  entrance  porch  has  been  added 
to  the  main  block,  and  between  the  centre  of  the 
block  and  the  wings  a wooden  verandah  has  been 
erected,  which  has  a glass  roof.  A considerable 
addition  has  also  been  made  to  the  offices  behind 
the  Home.  The  new  wing  will  give  accommodation 
for  forty  additional  patients,  the  Home  thus  being 
able  to  contain  100  in  all.  The  cost  has  been  about 
8,000/.,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Kinnear  & 
Peddie,  Edinburgh. 

Sheriff's  Court-House  at  Kirkcaldy.— The 
building  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Sheriff’s  Courts  of  the  Kirkcaldy  district  of  Fife  is, 
says  the  Scotsman,  in  an  advanced  state.  It  is  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Gillespie,  architect,  St.  Andrews, 
and  is  situated  in  the  High-street.  Architecturally, 
it  may  be  described  as  a combination  of  styles— 
chiefly  Tudor  and  Scottish  Baronial.  There  are  two 
principal  elevations  — that  towards  Wemyssfield 
showing  the  entrance  doorway  in  a massive  centre 
block,  which  at  the  third  story  terminates  in  a 
balcony  with  balustrade.  At  the  angle  of  this  block 
is  a tower,  circular  below,  and  of  octagon  shape  in  the 
upper  stages,  reaching  about  70  ft.  in  height  to  the 
apex  of  the  conical  top,  and  ornamented  with  bands, 
mouldings,  shields,  &c.  Next  to  the  tower  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  three  very  large  Tudor 
windows,  with  double  transoms,  lighting  the  hall,  or 
Court-house  proper.  One  of  these  windows  is  to  the 
front,  and  the  other  two  are  in  the  Fergus-place 
elevation,  and  all  three  are  surmounted  with  crow- 
stepped  gables,  which  are  plentiful  all  over  the  build- 
ing. Internally,  the  Court-room  is  a lofty  apartment, 
about  40  ft.  long  by  about  20  ft.  in  width,  with  a 
high-pitched  roof.  The  subsidiary  rooms,  as  well  as 
the  domestic  portion  of  the  building,  are  at  the 
back.  The  builders  are  George  Smith  & Son, 
Kirkcaldy. 

Alterations  at  Perth  General  Station. — 
According  to  the  Glasgmv  Herald,  several  important 
improvements  have  been  commenced  at  the  Perth 
General  Station.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
found  that  the  siding  accommodation  on  the  up-line 
side  was  much  too  small,  and  a new  loading  bank 
4°o  ft.  long  for  horse  traffic  has  been  erected 
adjoining  Caledonian-road,  and  additional  sidings 
are  being  laid  down.  To  enable  this  to  be  done, 
about  30  ft.  of  the  main  front  wall  had  to  be  taken 
away,  and  means  had  to  be  adopted  to  support  the 
station  roof,  as  the  rails  leading  to  the  new  loading 
bank  pass  underneath  it.  This  has  been  done  by 
resting  steel  girders  on  the  centre  station  wall  and 
on  cast-iron  columns.  A steel  bridge  for  foot 
passengers  is  to  be  thrown  across  the  rails  to  the 
south  of  the  Station  Hotel  entrance.  It  has  been 
arranged  to  cover  in  eight  lines  of  rails  in 
the  "up"  shunting  yard  for  a distance  of  330ft. 
The  shed  will  have  cast-iron  columns,  with  steel 
lattice  girders  on  top,  carrying  a light  steel  roof, 
glazed  with  Pennycook's  patent  glazing.  The  old 
sleeper  fence  on  the  west  side  of  Caledonian-road 
has  been  replaced  with  a new  stone  wall.  The  book- 
stall on  the  "down"  platform  has  been  enlarged, 
and  a new  bookstall  has  been  provided  at  the  south 
end  of  the  station.  The  whole  of  the  works,  which 
are  estimated  to  cost  over  9,000/. , were  designed  by 
Mr.  N.  A.  Paterson,  .C.E.,  and  they  are  being  carried 
out  under  his  supervision,  Mr.  Gow  being  inspector 
of  works.  The  contractors  are  For  the  alterations 
in  sidings,  &c.,  Messrs.  John  Paton  & Co.,  Glasgow  ; 
overbridge  to  the  hotel.  Messrs.  A.  Findlay  & Co., 
Motherwell;  carriage  shed.  Messrs.  Hanna,  Donald, 

& Wilson,  Paisley ; glazing  ®f  shed,  Pennycook 
. Patent  Glazing  Company  ; bookstalls,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Edinburgh. 

New  Hall,  Glasgow  Athen.-eum.  — The 
extensions  which  have  been  in  progress  in  Buchanan- 
street,  Glasgow,  in  connexion  with  the  Athenteum 
buildings,  are  now  nearly  completed.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  the  new  building,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hall  and  smoking-room,  was  for- 
mally opened,  and  on  March  17  the  hall  was  declared 
open.  The  hall  is  centrally  situated,  and  occupies 
the  entire  street  and  basement  floors  of  the  new 
building.  It  measures  nearly  150  ft.  by  80  ft.,  by 
56  ft.  in  height,  and  provides  accommodation  for 
about  1,000  people,  the  audience  being  equally 
divided  between  the  area  and  the  gallery.  The 
principal  entrance  is  from  Buchanan-street^  but  an 
entrance  is  also  gained  through  the  St.  George's- 
place  building,  and  the  same  may  be  used  as  exit, 
as  well  as  a large  emergency  door  from  the  balcony 
to  the  lane.  A cloak-room  is  provided  for  each  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  house.  The  stage,  which 
is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  measures 
30  ft.  in  depth,  and  has  an  opening  measuring 
4°  ft.-  . Retiring-rooms  and  lavatories  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  stage.  The  walls  are  finished 
with  timber  lining  and  the  ceilings  with 
ornamental  plaster  work.  The  decorative  scheme 
is  principally  in  the  Japanese  style.  The 
predominant  colours  are  blue,  yellow,  and  gold.  A 
feature  of  the  internal  arrangements  in  the  Athenceum 
is  a system  of  combined  heating  and  ventilation. 
The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity,  the  installation 
being  by  Messrs,  Holmes  & Co. Newcastle,  from 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  Professor  Jamieson, 
Glasgow.  The  floors  of  the  building  are  constructed 
of  Fawcett's  fireproof  flooring,  supplied  by  Mr.  Rud. 

A.  Stoffert,  Glasgow.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 

J.  Burnet,  Son,  & Campbell  ; and  the  various  trades- 


men are — Messrs.  Anderson  & Henderson,  joiners 
and  masons ; Messrs.  Mitchell  & Davis,  plasterers  ; 
Messrs.  Brown  & Young,  plumbers ; Messrs.  J. 
Cormack  & Sons,  heating  and  ventilating  engineers  ; 
and  Messrs.  M'Culloch  & Co.,  painters,  all  of 
Glasgow,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Douglas  as  master  of 
works. 

The  Parish  Church,  Redditch.— On  March 
23  a meeting  of  the  committee  for  the  renovation  of 
the  parish  church  was  held  at  Redditch,  the  vicar 
presiding.  Mr.  Temple  Moor,  architect,  London, 
presented  his  plans  for  the  proposed  alterations, 
which  included  a clearstory  the  entire  lefigth  of  the 
chancel,  which  was  to  be  lengthened,  double  ceilings 
put  to  the  nave  and'  the  aisle,  and  better  arrange- 
ments made  for  heating  and  ventilation.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  4,000/. 

New  Board  School  at  Hornsey. — A new 
Board-school  in  the  Falkland-road,  Hornsey,  was 
opened  last  week.  The  school  has  been  built  by 
the  Hornsey  School  Board  to  accommodate  the 
growing  district  of  Harr  ingay.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  1,475  children."  Mr.  Charles  Bell  is 
the  architect.  The  new  schools  have  cost  28,478/., 
or  about  19/.  per  head  for  the  1,500  children  accom- 
modated. These  figures  were  given  by  Mr.  W. 
Reynolds,  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 


S ANITA R V AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Sewage  Disposal,  Reddish  (Lancashire).— 
On  March  9 a Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
was  held  at  Reddish,  by  Colonel  Hasted,  R.E. , rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  Provisional  Order  for  renewing 
the  Local  Board's  powers  for  the  acquisition  of 
about  8 acres  of  land  on  which  to  treat  the  sewage 
of  the  district.  There  was  no  opposition.  The 
method  of  purification  is  supposed  to  be  precipita- 
tion in  tanks  and  intermittent  filtration  through 
land.  It  was  explained  that  most  of  the  main 
sewers  have  been  completed  ; but  the  erection  of  the 
works  is  being  delayed  pending  the  decision  regard- 
ing the  amalgamation  of  the  district  with  Stockport. 
The  engineer  for  the  sewerage  scheme  is  Mr.  T.  S. 
McCallum,  of  Manchester. 

Water  Supply,  Chester. — Grave  complaints 
having  been  made  as  to  the  water  supply  of  this 
city,  which  is  now  derived  from  the  River  Dee,  the 
Corporation  have  instructed  Mr.  Charles  H.  Beloe, 
M.Inst.C.E. , of  Westminster  and  Liverpool,  to 
report  upon  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a supply 
from  another  source,  having  special  regard  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  red  sandstone  formation  in  the 
locality. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Act. — A case  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  has  been  recently  decided 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whereby  damages  to  the 
amount  of  550/.,  together  with  250/.  legal  ex- 
penses, have  had  to  be  paid  by  the  Knares- 
brough  (Yorkshire)  Improvement  Commissioners 
and  Local  Board  of  Health,  in  respect  of 
a claim  preferred  against  the  Board,  by  Lady 
Hewley’s  trustees,  the  owners  of  two  farms 
through  which  a brook  polluted  by  the  town  sewage 
flows.  An  injunction  was  also  granted  by  the  Court 
restraining  further  pollution  after  a period  of  eight 
months  under  a penalty.  The  Local  Board  last 
week,  at  a Government  inquiry,  submitted  plans  of  a 
scheme  for  main  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
prepared  by  Mr.  D.  Balfour,  M.Inst.C.E.,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  The  loan  applied  for  is  7,000/. 

Drainage  Scheme,  Grimsby.— A Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inquiry  was  held  at  the  Grimsby  Town 
Hall,  on  March  10,  by  Major-General  H.  D. 
Crozier,  R.E.,  with  reference  to  the  application  of 
the  Grimsby  Corporation  for  sanction  to  borrow 
25,000/.  for  carrying  out  the  new  drainage  scheme 
and  6,000/.  for  making  a pleasure-ground  and  roads 
in  the  West  Marsh.  The  Mayor  (Aid.  Doughty),  as 
Chairman  of  the  Drainage  Committee,  explained 
the  details  of  the  drainage  scheme,  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Grimsby  drains  were  tide-locked  5^ 
hours  out  of  every  twelve,  necessitating  the  pro- 
vision of  a pumping-station.  Mr.  J.  Buchan,  con- 
sulting engineer,  presented  and  explained  the  plans. 
After  hearing  other  evidence  for  and  against  the  pro- 
posed works,  the  Commissioner  made  a personal 
inspection  of  the  town  and  docks. 

Proposed  Pif.r  at  Bangor.— On  March 
15,  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  at  Bangor  touching  the  matter  of  a Pro- 
visional Order  applied  for  by  the  Bangor  City 
Council,  for  powers  to  erect  a pier  at  Garth  Point, 
Bangor.  The  sum  sought  to  be  borrowed  is  25,000/. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Gill,  Borough 
Surveyor,  stated  that  the  ,pier,  as  designed  by 
Messrs.  Mayoh  Brothers,  Manchester,  would  cost 
13,000/. 

Completion  of  Pier,  Clevedon,  Somerset.— 
The  pier  at  Clevedon  has  just  been  completed,  and 
was  formally  handed  over  to  the  town  by  the  engi- 
neer (Mr.  Abernethy)and  the  con  tractor  (Mr.  Double) 
on  March  10.  The  new  head  is  100  it.  in  length 
by  5°  ft-  wide.  Some  600  tons  of  greenheart  and 
pitchpine  timber  have  been  used  in  the  construction 
and  re-decking.  In  erecting  the  landing-stage  and 
head  some  24  iron  columns  and  42  greenheart  piles, 
of  25  ft.  length,  have  been  used.  From  the  deck  to 
the  mud  is  a depth  of  65  ft.  The  total  length  of  the 


pier  is  now  850  ft.  The  landing-stage  has  been  ccc 
structed  at  an  angle  with  the  pier,  in  a line  with  ti 
channel  current,  and  has  been  made  large  ai: 
strong  enough  to  accommodate  the  Largest  excursic 
steamer  plying  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Mossley.— A Loc 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Mossk 
by  Colonel  John  Ord  Hasted,  R.E. , relative  1 
the  application  made  by  the  Town  Council  for  sani 
tion  to  borrow  19,000 /.  for  the  purposes  of  sewerag; 
and  sewage  purification.  The  Town  Clerk  ( M) 
Joseph  Hyde)  explained  to  the  Inspector  the  positid 
of  the  town  as  regards  population,  and  finances,  air. 
pointed  out  that  in  respect  of  the  latter  the  Corpora 
tion  is  in  a particularly  good  position.  He  also  drer 
attention  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Mossley,  , 
being  situated  in  three  different  counties,  as  well  £ 
several  different  parishes  and  townships.  In  makini 
the  present  application,  the  Corporation  had  had  thi 
work  forced  upon  them  by  the  operation  of  tbt 
recent  Act  of  Parliament  which  constituted  tht 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Watershed  Committee  for  tbt 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preventioi 
Act.  The  Mayor  and  Chairman  of  the  committet 
supported  the  application  and  described  the  step.' 
taken  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  pointed  ou 
that  the  Corporation  had  engaged  an  engineet 
who  had  had  an  extensive  experience  in  sewagi 
schemes,  and  they  had  after  careful  consideratioi 
unanimously  approved  of  the  scheme  and  plans  h 
had  prepared.  A letter  was  also  read  from  tht 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Comi 
mittee,  signifying  his  approval  of  the  scheme.  Th  l 
Engineer,  Mr.  Theo.  8.  McCallum,  of  Manchester 
then  explained  the  details  of  the  scheme,  which  ini 
eludes  about  two  miles  of  main  intercepting  sewev 
besides  branches,  and  purification  works.  In  coni 
sidering  the  question  of  gradients,  the  inspectot 
acknowledged  the  many  difficultes  of  a ven 
unusual  nature  presented  by  the  peculiar  physicac 
features  of  Mossley.  The  purification  of  the  sewage; 
is  to  bp  effected  by  the  "International"  system; 
there  being  six  settling  tanks  and  eight  filtersr 
together  with  mixer,  sludge  presses,  and  othe: 
appurtenances.  The  Corporation  have  arranged  t< 
purchase  a plot  of  land  6f  acres  in  extent,  and  they 
already  possess  an  additional  6 acres  in  proximity 
thereto.  The  inspector,  dfter  fully  considering  thd 
details  and  capacity  of  the  proposed  purification 
works,  visited  the  line  of  sewer  and  the  proposed  site 
of  works.  There  was  no  opposition. 

New  Waterworks,  Norton,  Yorkshire. — 
The  new  waterworks  just  completed  for  the  Norton 
(Malton)  Local  Board  were  inaugurated  on  Monday 
last.  The  well  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn  i: 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Home  Hill,  and  the  reservoir 
i!  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  water  is  pumped  up  byl 
a Crossley  gas-engine  at  1,000  gallons  an  hour,  anc 
the  reservoir  holds  25,000  gallons.  The  water  i: 
then  conveyed  to  the  town  by  gravitation.  Messrs: 
Fairbank  & Son,  of  Westminster,  are  the  engineers 
of  the  work;  Mr.  Bell,  of  Market  Weighton,  com; 
tractor  for  the  reservoir ; Mr.  Villiers,  of  Beverley; 
for  the  well  and  pumping  machinery  ; and  MrJ 
Millington,  Driffield,  clerk  of  the  works. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Margaret’s  Church,! 
Westminster.  — On  March  18  the  memorial 
window  to  the  late  Right.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  sub-1 
scribed  for  by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com-i 
rnons  was  unveiled  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  West-s 
minster,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.  The  window  was; 
designed  by  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  F.  R.I.B.A.,; 
architect,  and  the  execution  was  by  Messrs.  Balham.i 

Memorial  Window,  Fali.owfield.  — On) 
March  11  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  unveiled 
a memorial  window  in  the  Chapel  of  Holy 
Innocents'  Church,  Fallowfield,  to  the  Rev.1' 
J.  J.  Twist,  who,  after  twenty  years'  service  as; 
Rector  of  the  parish,  had  been  compelled  to  resign; 
owing  to  ill-health.  The  idea  represented  by  thd; 
subjects  in  the  window  is  that  of  Christ,  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  in  His  public  and  private  ministrations/ 
illustrative  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  pass: 
toral  office  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  set  forth  ini 
the  Lord's  words  to  His  Apostles  : " As  my  Father 
hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I you."  Messrs.  Lavers; 
& Westlake,  of  London,  designed  and  executed  thd 
work  in  the  style  which  prevailed  at  the  fifteenth; 
century,  so  far  as  the  ornamental  accessories  and; 
details  are  concerned. 

Memorial  Window,  Parish  Church,  New 
Wortley.— On  March  13  the  Bishop  of  Ripom 
unveiled  a stained-glass  window  which  has  been? 
presented  to  the  Parish  Church,  New  Wortley,] 
Yorkshire,  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Palmer,  ini 
memory  of  his  mother  and  wife.  The  window/’ 
which  is  in  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  from  thd 
design  of  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  Leeds.  It  con-i 
sists  of  five  chief  openings  with  tracery  above,  andi 
the  stained-glass  illustrates  the  closing  incidents  ini 
the  Passion  and  death  of  Christ.  On  the  left-handi 
is  the  Crucifixion  ; on  the  right  the  Resurrection'?! 
and  the  Ascension  is  carried  through  the  whole  ol<| 
the  three  central  compartments.  Each  picture  if 
surmounted  by  a canopy.  The  tracery  above  thel 
chief  lights  contains  Angels,  some  in  adoration? 
others  holding  emblems  of  the  Passion,  &c. 
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FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.  — M.  Dubuisson,  architect,  and  M 
Motte,  decorative  artist,  of  the  French  section  at 
Chicago,  have  just  sailed  for  the  States  with  a 
numerous  staff.  They  take  with  them  more  than 
6,000  square  metres  of  painted  canvas  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  French  Pavilion,  the  interior  treatment 
of  which  has  already  been  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  MM.  Jacques  Hermant,  Yvon,  & 
Martin. M.  Harpignies,  the  painter,  has  pre- 

sented to  the  Louvre  a vase  in  bronze,  enamelled, 
found  at  Famars  near  Valenciennes  ; and 
M.  Corroyer,  the  architect,  has  presented  a gold 
ring  of  the  twelfth  century  found  at  Notre  Dame, 
and  believed  to  have  belonged  to  Maurice  de  Sully, 

Bishop  of  Paris. A committee,  of  which  M. 

Alexandre  Dumas  is  chairman,  has  been  formed  to 
erect  a monument  to  Meissomer  in  the  town  of 
Poissy,  opposite  the  house  where  he  lived  and  where 
he  painted  many  of  his  pictures. The  De- 

partment of  Fine  Arts  has  presented  to  the 
town  of  Lyons  the  picture  by  M.  Raffaelli,  "Chez 

le  Fondeur,"  hitherto  in  the  Luxembourg. 

Last  week  was  solemnly  inaugurated  at  Rouen 
Cathedral  the  funeral  monument  of  Cardinal  de 
Bonnechose,  in  the  centre  of  the  left-hand  apsidal 
chapel.  The  monument,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  1891,  was  the  last  work  of  Chapu.  It  shows 
the  white  marble  figure  of  the  Cardinal  kneeling  and 
enveloped  in  the  large  folds  of  a cloak.  This 
figure,  of  exceedingly  dignified  expression,  is  accom- 
panied by  a bronze  figure  representing  "Christian 
France,"  laying  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  a sword 
and  with  the  other  offering  the  crown  of 
immortality.  This  last-named  figure  was  only 
commenced  by  Chapu,  and  terminated  by  his 
young  pupil  M.  Jean  Carlus.  The  whole  group  has 

a very  fine  effect. The  committee  formed  at 

Sedan  to  erect  a monument  to  those  slain  in  battle 
has  adopted  the  project  of  M.  Croisy,  sculptor.  The 
monument  is  composed  of  a granite  pedestal  sur- 
mounted by  a group  in  bronze  on  which  a 
winged  figure  representing  " Glory”  crowns  a dying 
soldier.  On  the  pedestal  is  a figure  of  France  in 
mourning,  and  on  the  sides  are  two  bas-reliefs,  one 
representing  the  defenceof  the  bridge  of  Bazeilles,  and 
the  other  the  charge  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  under 

3eneral  Margueritte. An  International  industrial 

ind  artistic  exhibition  will  be  opened  at  Limoges  on 
May  14,  tocontinue  open  till  July  15. The  construc- 

tion of  a harbour  of  refuge  at  Salins  d’Hy^res  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  on.  The  harbour  will  bear  the  name 
jf  a former  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Pothuan. 

-The  library  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  has 

received  an  important  addition  in  the  shape  of  draw- 
ngs  by  old  masters  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 

ind  eighteenth  centuries. A certain  number  of 

irtists  have  formed  themselves  into  a society 
inder  the  title  of  " Socfefe  des  Artistes  Franfais  de 
a Rive  Gauche,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  defend 
he  Salon  exhibition  against  the  invasion  of 
imateurs,  to  the  detriment  of  the  painters  who  live  by 

heir  works. rAn  exhibition  is  shortly  to  be 

irganised  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  of  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  decorative  painting  in 
"ranee  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  committee  for  considering  the  rebuilding  of 

he  Opdra-Comique  met  on  Monday  under  the  pre- 
idency  of  M.  Jules  Comte,  Directeur  des  Bdtiments 
liviles.  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  architects, 
t is  proposed  that  there  should  be  only  one  com- 
>etition,  with  two  months’  time  for  preparing  the 
Irawings  ; premiums  are  to  be  awarded  of  10,000, 
1,000,  and  4,000  francs  for  the  first  three,  and  2,000 
rancs  each  to  the  next  five  competitors.  It  is 
xpected  that  the  first  premiated  architect  will  be 
ommissioned  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Leiusic. — A new  museum  building  is  being 
rected  on  the  " Koenigplatz,"  according  to  the 
Irawings  of  Herr  " Stadtbaudirector  " Hugo  Licht. 
fhe  building  is  to  the  Leipsic  Arts  and  Crafts  as 
fell  as  the  Ethnological  collections.  The  cost  of 
he  building  (50,000/.)  will  be  covered  by  the  bequest 
f a prominent  citizen  who  left  all  his  property  to  the 
own. 

Russia. — Moscow  nearly  lost  one  of  its  most 
Iteresting  architectural  monuments  by  the  occur- 
ence.of  a fire  in  the  great  Kremlin  Cathedral.  The 
athedral  was  commenced  in  1333,  and  about  1500 
/as  extensively  altered  and  restored.  Since  that 
ate  little  has  been  done  to  it  in  the  way  of  repairs, 
nd  its  state  has  been  disgraceful.  The  fire,  which 
early  caused  a national  loss,  at  all  events  has  drawn 
ublic  attention  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  one  of 
loscow’s  chief  sights. 

The  Building  Trades  in  Sydney.— Accord- 
ig  to  the  Sydney  Mail  of  February  2,  the  wail  of 
ie  unemployed  is  no  longer  so  loud  in  the  land, 
irge  numbers  of  them  having,  with  the  aid  of  the 
.abour  Bureau  and  a slight  brightening  of  the 
rospect,  been  absorbed  into  various  parts  of  the 
olony.  But  to  this  general  good  fortune  the  build- 
ig  trades  form  an  exception.  Little  or  no  building 

being  done,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is 
ot  wanted.  In  prosperous  times,  when  the  popula- 
on  of  the  colony  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  its 
idustries  extending,  building  was  brisk.  Large 
umbers  of  men,  tempted  by  the  good  wages  and 
ie  constant  demand,  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
irious  building  trades  ; capitalists,  large  and  small, 
lought  it  a profitable  investment  to  erect  dwelling- 
puses  of  all  descriptions  ; the  Government  was 


liberal  in  the  matter  of  post  - offices,  court- 
houses, and  other  public  buildings ; and  for  a 
time  all  went  merrily.  But  the  pace  was  too  fast 
to  last,  and  the  result  was  that  within  the  last  few 
years  building  has  been  overdone. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society.— The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  March  23,  in  the  Barbican  of  Lewes  Castle. 
In  their  annual  report  for  1^92,  the  Committee 
referred  with  satisfaction  to  the.  work  accomplished 
and  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Society  since  the 
last  report  was  issued.  They  then  went  on  to  deal 
at  length  with  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year.  The  annual  meeting  in  August  was  held 
at  Rye,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  lasted 
over  two  days.  The  Marquis  of  Abergavenny  was 
elected  president  in  place  of  the  late  Viscount 
Hampden.  Papers  which  will  appear  in  the  society's 
Proceedings,  were  read  by  Mr.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
R.  T.  Blomfield,  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.,  and 
Mr.  R.  G.  Rice,  F.S.A.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting  the  members  visited  Winchilsea.  On  June 
30,  some  of  the  members  paid  a visit  to  Silchester 
which  was  much  enjoyed.  With  the  valuable  assis- 
fance  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Fox,  F.S.A. , and  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  the  study  of  the  site  of  the 
Anglo-Roman  city  was  made  most  interesting. 
In  July  Vol.  xxxviii.  of  the  society’s  Proceedings 
was  published.  During  the  year  several  finds  of 
interest  had  been  made  in  Sussex,  those  at  High- 
down  Hill,  near  Goring,  and  at  Lavant,  calling  for 
special  remark.  At  Goring  the  discovery  was  one 
of  the  most  important  yet  made  in  the  country,  and 
the  Committee  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
their  regret  that  so  much  of  the  work  of  excavation 
was  carried  out  in  the  absence  of  such  supervision 
as  their  Society  could  give,  so  that  it  was  now 
impossible  to  secure  a complete  account  of  the 
results.  Generally  the  find  resembled  that  at  Saxon- 
bury,  but  there  were,  however,  details  calling  for 
careful  study  which  would  in  all  probability  have 
yielded  valuable  results.  So  far  as  could.be  ascer- 
tained about  fifty  interments  were  made  within  that 
portion  of  the  earthwork  surrounding  Highdown 
Hill.  A number  of  Anglo-Saxon  arms  and  orna- 
ments were  found,  many  cinerary  urns  and  several 
Roman  coins,  but  mixed  with  these  were  indications 
of  a much  earlier  occupation  of  the  site.  The  Com- 
mittee hoped  that  such  arrangements  had  been  made 
as  would  enable  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  to 
secure  a complete  record  of  any  further  finds 
if  the  intention  of  trenching  another  portion 
of  the  site  during  1893  should  be  carried 
out.  The  discovery  at  Lavant  of  some  ancient 
caves  (the  account  of  which  was  not  communicated 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Society)  appeared 
to  have  been  of  peculiar  interest,  and  the  details, 
with  plans  and  drawing,  should  find  a place  in  the 
Society's  collections.  The  restoration  of  the  Wil- 
mington Giant,  which  had  for  some  time  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Sub-Committee,  was  at  last  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  successfully  carried  out,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  having  undertaken  to  defrav 
the  expense  of  the  restoration,  which  was  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Stephen  Ade.  On  July  20 
and  2i,  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies  in 
union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  held  at 
Burlington  House  London,  when  the  Sussex 
Society  was  again  represented  by  the  Hon.  Curator 
and  Librarian  (Mr.  Philips)  and  the  Clerk  (Mr. 
Sawyer).  During  1892  twenty-two  new  members 
were  added  to  the  Society,  and,  after  deducting  all 
losses  from  death  and  other  causes,  there  was  a net 
gain  of  six  members  upon  the  year.  By  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Clay  Lucas,  F.S.A.,  the 
Society  had  sustained  a loss  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  repair.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  at  Chichester. 

Ice  in  Paris. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Lancet  writes  Visitors  to  this  'city  of  light’ 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  enormous  consumption  of  ice 
in  the  cafes  and  restaurants,  and  many  of  them 
must  have  indulged  in  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
such  a vast  supply  of  the  refreshing  commodity. 
Most  of  it  is  natural  ice  collected  during  the  winter 
months  from  various  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  Of  the  total  amount  thus  garnered 
(30,000  tons)  the  Lac  Daumesnil  at  Vincennes  is 
responsible  for  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons,  and  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  lake  for  half  that  quantity.  The 
remainder  comes  from  ponds  at  La  Briche,  St. 
Ouen,  Chaville,  St.  Cloud,  Chateau  Frayet,  and 
Tourneil.  The  original  cost  of  this  natural  ice 
varies  from  three  to  four  francs  a ton.  Of  the 
artificial  product  the  Socfefe  Anonyme  des 
Glacieres  de  Paris  supplies  24,000  tons,  and  the 
Socfefe  Anglaise  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons,  the  manu- 
facturing cost  being  eighteen  or  nineteen  francs  per 
ton.  With  regard  to  the  natural  ice  I have  already 
drawn  attention  to  its  frequent  impurity.  Take,  for 
instance  the  Daumesnil  Lake,  from  which  is  drawn 
half  the  supply  of  natural  ice  consumed  in  Paris. 
The  Midicine  Moderne  informs  its  readers  that  a 
sewer  opens  at  the  top  of  that  sheet  of  water,  and 
that,  besides,  it  is  fed  by  an  artificial  stream,  which, 
rising  in  the  plateau  of  Gravelle,  crosses  a large  part 
of  the  Vincennes  wood.  A visit  to  that  wood  on  a 


fine  Sunday  will  easily  enable  the  observant  sani- 
tarian to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  waters  of 
this  artificial  river  are  adulterated  by  the  numerous 
holiday-makers  strolling  on  its  banks.  Until  pro- 
visions are  made  by  the  authorities  to  safeguard  the 
purity  of  the  natural  product  I should  strongly 
recommend  visitors  to  this  city  who  indulge  in  the 
consumption  of  ice  to  insist  upon  being  supplied 
with  that  manufactured  artificially  by  the  companies 
above  mentioned." 

Olympia,  West  Kensington.— A subscription 
list  was  opened  last  week  for  debentures  and  shares 
amounting  to  a total  of  225,000/.,  in  view  of 
purchasing  for  180,000/.  the  premises  known  as 
"Olympia,"  originally  built  as  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  near  Addison-road  railway  station. 
The  property  covers  an  area  of  about  6J  acres,  and 
is  officially  valued  by  Messrs.  Drivers  & Co.  at 
197,876/.  The  Grand  and  Minor  Halls  were  com- 
pleted in  1886,  from  the  plans  and  designs  of  the 
late  H.  E.  Coe,  architect,  whom  Mr.  James 
Edmeston  succeeded  on  the  resignation,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  of  the  former.  The  engineers  were  Mr.  M.  ani 
Ende  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  Messrs.  Handyside 
& Co.,  of  Derby,  contracting  for  the  iron-work,  and 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Son,  of  Kensington,  taking  the 
general  contract  at  131,573/.  Our  article  of 
May  29,  1886,  upon  "Large-Span  Iron  Roofs," 
is  illustrated  with  a diagram  to  show  the  com- 
parative sizes  of  this  roof,  which  is  semi- 
circular, with  170  ft.  clear  span,  rising  as  high 
as  that  of  St.  Pancras  terminus,  and  those  of 
other  similar  structures ; together  with  drawings  of 
the  staging  that  was  made  for  its  building.  We 
published  a drawing  of  Mr.  Coe's  elevation,  and 
plan  and  section,  on  October  3,  1885.  See  also  our 
account  of  July  25,  1885,  and  "Note"  of  April  17, 
1886.  A skating-rink  Hoor  of  American  maple  was 
laid  down  in  1890. 

Old  Ironwork  of  Warwickshire.  — On 
March  22  a paper  was  read  to  the  members  of  the 
Archaeological  Section  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hart, 
on  "Old  Ironwork  of  Warwickshire."  Mr. 
Hart  dealt  with  Ironwork  from  the  twelfth  to  the. 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  limelight  views  of  examples  of  ironwork, 
existing  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Mr.  Hart 
gave  views  of  old  ironwork  to  be  found  at  Kenil- 
worth Church,  Bickenhill  Church,  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Coventry,  and  Stratford  Church,  at  Max- 
stoke  Priory  and  Castle,  at  Wooten  Wawen,  Temple 
Balsall,  and  many  other  places  in  the  county,  and 
explained  their  peculiar  characteristics. 


LEGAL. 

LIABILITY  FOR  PAVING  APPORTION- 
MENTS. 

THE  TOTTENHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  V.  WILLIAMSON. 

Judgment  was  given  in  this  case  on  Monday  last. 
It  was  tried  before  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  without  a 
jury,  and  decided  an  important  question  as  to  the 
liability  of  persons  mere  agents,  or  not  beneficial 
owners,  as  owners  of  houses  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  for  the  expenses  of  paving,  sewer- 
ing, &c.,  new  streets.  According  to  the  Times' 
report,  it  was  an  action  by  the  Board  against  a 
party  mortgagee  of  houses  in  Glenwood-road, 
Tottenham,  to  recover  a sum  of  113/. , as  his  share, 
as  apportioned  by  their  surveyor,  of  the  expenses 
of  paving  and  sewering  the  road.  The  district  is 
under  a Local  Act  of  1890,  but  it  adopts  the  defini- 
niton  of  owner  given  in  the  Public  Health  Act, 
and  that  is  in  the  4th  section: — "That  the 
owner  is  the  person  for  the  time  being  receiving 
the  rack-rent  of  the  lands  or  premises,  whether  on 
his  own  account  or  as  agent  or  trustee  for  any  other 
person."  In  the  present  case  the  houses  were  mort- 
gaged, and  Williamson,  the  person  sued,  was  second 
mortgagee,  and,  as  he  admitted,  had  at  the  time  in 
question  received  the  rents  of  the  houses  and  paid 
the  ground-rent,'  paying  over  the  rest  to  the  first 
mortgagee,  there  being  no  surplus  for  himself.  He 
had  so  received  and  applied  the  rents  until  June, 
1892,  when  the  first  mortgagee  took  possession.  The 
expenses  were  "estimated"  while  the  defendant 
received  the  rents,  and  the  action  was  brought  in 
March,  1892.  The  question  was  whether  he  was 
chargeable  as  " owner  " under  the  Act. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Glen  had  argued  for  the  plaintiffs — the 
Board  ; Mr.  Wedderburn  for  the  defendant. 

The  Lord  Justice  had  taken  time  to  consider  his 
judgment,  and  now  delivered  it  in  favour  of  the 
Board.  It  appeared  to  him,  he  said,  that  the 
question  was  whether  the  defendant  was  " owner  " 
of  the  houses  at  the  time  when  the  expenses  were 
" estimated  " which  were  afterwards  apportioned  by 
the  surveyor.  The  Act  pointed,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  time  when  the  expenses  were  estimated,  not  when 
the  work  was  completed.  (The  case  of  1 ‘ The  Queen  ■ 
v.  the  Swindon  Local  Board  ” (4  Q.B.  D. ) was  in  this 
respect  different  from  the  present.)  Now,  the  defen- 
dant had  at  the  time  been  in  receipt  of  the  rent,  and 
so  up  to  the  time  of  action.  The  question  was  whether 
at  that  time  the  defendant  was  the  "owner  ” of  the 
houses  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  I think, 
said  the  Lord  Justice,  that  he  was.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  that  any 
person  who  has  received  the  rents  from  the  occupier 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Designs 

delivered. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect.  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tenders 
to  bo 
delivered. 

'Technical  School  

Harris  lust.  Preston.. 

June  24 

School  Buildings  

•Sewerage  Works 

Whlckhsun  Sch.  Bd  . . 

T.  C.  Nicholson  

April  10 
April  U 
do. 
do. 

April  12 

do! 

do. 

do. 

April  14 
do. 

April  15 
do, 
do. 

April  10 

May  1 
No  date 

do. 

do.  | 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

CONTRACTS. 

•Works  and  M .terials 

•Making. up  -.ml  Paving  Roads 

•Hu  Almshouses 

•New  8tation.  Ac.  Pangbourne 

•New  Boiler  at  Workhouse  

•Wood  Paving  Works 

•Road  and  Paving  Works 

Post  Office.  Coatbridge.  N.B.  . 

Surveyor's  Stores 

Council  Buildings.  Stafford  

•Construction  of  Waterworks  

• 

Battersea  \ estry  

Southgate  Local  Board 

Fulham  Vestry  

William  Sniaitwuod 

Trust.  Alcester 

O W.  R.  Co 

HolIingtKiuru  Onion.. 
Hackney  Bd.  of  Wks. 

Walthamstow  Lo  Bd. 
Com.  of  H.  M.  Works 
Glasgow  police  Com. . . 

Staffordshire  C.  C 

Rnshden  Local  Board 
Bye  Town  Council  . . . 

J.  T.  Pilditch  

Official  

W.  Sykes  

E.  H.  Lingen  Barker.. 

Official  

do. 

J.  Lovegrovo 

G.  W.  Holmes 

Official  

John  Young  

H.  T.  Hare 

R.  E.  Middleton 

,’C.  Smith  

W.  G.  Strype  and 

P.  F.  Comber 

J.  W.  Stevens  

D.  M.  UeweUin  

R.  A.  Bryden  

J.  H.  Morton  

A.  Waterhouse  A Son 

Official  

do. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 

School  Buildings.  Ac.  Hirwain,  Aherdaro. . 

Limestone  Coping  (1,000  ft)  ....  

School  Buildings  

Technical.  Ac.  School  

Rev.  W.  J.  Williams — 
Torquay  Town  Council 
Tavistock  Grammar 

School  Governors 

Felling  Local  Board  . . 
Brighton  Corporation 
Edinburgh  and  Leigh 

Corporations 

Walton  - on  - the -Hill 

Local  Board  

SwauseaHarb.  Trust.. 

Joseph  Murray  

Kensington  Burial  Bd 
Mardon.  Soli.  A Hall.. 
Met  Asylums  Board  . 
Salford  Corporation  . . 

Thingoe  R.8.A 

M.  B.  Co 

Camberwell  Vestry  . . 
Rev  D.  D.  Jones  .... 
Popl  r Public  Library 
and  Museum  Com  .. 
St.  Marylebone  Guar. 
Borough  of  West  Hain 
Kings  ton-upon  -Thames 
Corporation  

T.  Roderick 

H.  A.  Garrett 

P.  B.  Bond 

H.  Miller  

April  4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

April  G 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

April  0 
do. 
do. 
do. 

April  7 
do. 
do. 

April  10 
do. 
da. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Electric  Arc  Lamps,  Switches,  Ac 

Surveyor's  Stores  

Stores  and  Materials  

Large  Dock  Gates 

Two  Shops  and  Two  Houses,  High  Speu, 

Newcastle  

•Construction  of  Drain.  Ac 

Works,  Carton.  Temple  Cate.  Bristol  ... 
•Painting  and  Repairs  at  Western  Hospital 

Iron  Roof.  Retort  House.  Ac 

•Completion  of  Cottages.  Ixworth  

•Painting.  Ac  Station  Buildings  

* 

Parsonage  11. -use.  K-dwcily.  Wales  

•Erection  of  Public  Library  

•Painting,  Repairs,  Ac.  at  Infirmary 

•Portland  Cement 

•Tar  Paving  Works 

official  

do. 

do. 

A.  J.  Schenk  

T.  C.  Nicholson  

E.  Mnuson,  Jun 

H.  Williams 

A.  A C.  Harston  

Official  

do. 

do. 

Mr.  Arnold  

Messrs.  Clarkson  .... 

Official  

da, 

do. 

do. 

0.  8.  Grlmley  

•Six  Shops.  Clapham 

Karin  Buildings.  LlannUach.  near  Polity- 

School  Buildings.  Wlshaw.  N B 

Wing  at  Workhouse  Infirmary.  Horton  .. 
•Master's  House.  Reading 

Whidstone  Causeway  

.Worknt  Asylum,  Wells 

Camhusnethan  8ch.  B. 
South  Shields  Union.. 
Grove  House  School 

Trustees  

Motherwell  (N.B,) 

Comwrs 

Somerset  A Bath  Luna- 
tic Asylum  Visitors. . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Naturo  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

A pplica- 

tions  t 

be  in. 

•Paving  Works 

square,  Vestry 

Hendon  Local  Board.. 
Manchester  Corp 

•Clerk  of  Works 

Dartmouth  Corp 

Mar.  31 
April  6 
April  11 

•Foundation  Works,  New  8choois  

•Surveyor,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Ac 

Haverhill  Local  Board 

1501.  .1 1 . . . 

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.  and  xxi.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xx. 


should  be  deemed  the  " owner."  One  can  conceive 
of  cases  where  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  the  real 
owner,  and  therefore  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
make  the  actual  receiver  of  the  rents  liable,  and  I 
think  the  Legislature  intended  to  fix  the  actual 
receiver,  whoever  he  may  be,  with  the  liability.  I, 
therefore,  am  of  opinion  that  the  Board  are  entitled 
to  recover,  and  must  give  judgment  accordingly. 

1 I 

MEETINGS. 

Monday,  April  3. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Nomina- 
tion of  Officers.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  4. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  Rogerson, 
on  “ Woods."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  5. 

British  A rchieological  Association.  — (1)  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton  on  “ The  History  of  the  Early  British  Church  in 
Wales."  (2)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lambert  on  “ Caerleon-on- 
Usk."  8 p.m. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  0/  Ireland  (Dublin). — 
Meeting  in  the  New  Hall,  33,  Dawson-street. 

Thursday,  April  6. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students'  visit  to  the 
new  Lock  and  Weir  Works,  at  St.  Margaret's,  Richmond. 
2.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  8. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  White' 
kirk,  Tyninghame,  and  Prestonkirk. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

6,950. — Water-closets  : S.  S.  Hellycr. — This  specifi- 
cation refers  more  particularly  to  water-closets,  but  is  also 
applicable  to  other  sanitary  appliances  in  which  water 
flushing  is  required.  It  consists  of  means  for  a more  effi- 
cient flushing.  As  applied  to  a “ wash-down  " water-closet, 
there  is  formed  in  the  flushing  run  of  the  closet  basin, 
where  the  water  enters,  a projection  or  guiding  piece, 
shaped  and  placed  so  that  the  incoming  water  is  divided 
and  directed  so  as  to  flow  in  equal  streams  in  opposite 
directions  along  the  run,  to  ensure  an  equal  flushing  on 
both  sides  of  the  basin.  There  is  also  provided,  preferably 
opposite  where  the  flushing  water  enters,  and  facing  the 
outlet  of  the  basin,  an  obstruction  which  not  only  prevents 
the  two  currents  of  water  from  meeting,  but  is  also  formed 
in  a projecting  curve  below  the  run  to  direct  the  water  into 
the  basin  and  to  cause  a cascade  therein.  The  basin  is 
made  with  a continuation  covering  the  lower  part  of  the 
metal  trap.  The  same  arrangement  will  apply  to  urinals, 
slop  sinks,  &c. 

6,956. — Closet  Fittings  : /.  T.  Harris. — The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a so-called 
combination  wash-out  closet  fitting  with  those  of  a valve 
closet.  It  relates  principally  to  a simplified  valve  action, 
to  the  form  of  the  valve  box  and  pan  hold,  and  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  overflow  and  trap. 

3,943. — Sewer  Testing  : IV.  Simpson. — This  patent 
refers  to  an  apparatus  for  testing  sewers,  drains,  and  other 
pipes,  and  for  indicating  the  extent  of  pressure  and  defects 
in  the  same  by  means  of  fumes  generated  by  the  burning  of 
cotton  waste,  or  other  like  substandes.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a fume  generator  and  an  air-pressure 
generator,  the  former  being  placed  immediately  above  the 
latter. 


5,989.— Stone  Dressing:  A.  Taylor.—  This  patent 
relates  to  apparatus  for  dressing  stone  for  door-steps, 
window-heads,  and  the  like.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
oppositely-arranged  sets  of  tools,  caused  to  alternately 
advance  towards  and  recede  from  each  other,  by  means  of 
eccentrics,  or  the  like  ; the  tools  of  one  set  being  arranged 
opposite  spaces  between  the  tools  of  the  other  set  to  permit 
the  points  of  the  tools  to  overlap,  the  stone  being  main- 
tained in  such  a position  that  the  tools  act  upon  the  face  of 
the  stone  to  be  dressed.  The  stone  is  held  in  position  by 
means  of  a clamping-frame,  guided  and  retained  in  position 
by  adjustable  holding-up  bars.  It  is  also  provided  with 
means  for  being  intermittently  moved  for  the  purpose  of 
laterally  feeding  the  stone.  Means  are  provided  for  sup- 
porting the  stone,  consisting  of  trucks  running  on  rails, 
supported  on  cross-beams,  and  provided  with  screw-threaded 
lugs  or  nuts,  in  which  work  screw-threaded  spindles,  with 
means  for  simultaneously  rotating  the  same.  The  tool- 
holders  are  provided  with  tubular  tool  carriers,  so  arranged 
and  operated  as  to  impart  partial  rotary  movement  to  the 
tools  at  each  stroke. 

7,650.— Water-closets  : S.  S.  Hellyer.— This  invention 
has  for  its  object  to  provide  a water,  or  slop-closet, 
cheaply  made  and  compactly  and  firmly  fixable,  so  as  to 
project  from  a wall,  and  leave  the  floor  spaces  free  and 
accessible.  In  one  with  the  basin  of  the  closet  is  formed 
one  or  more  projections  of  a length  to  allow  of  being 
built  into  a wall  sufficiently  deep  to  give  a firm  hold, 
and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  afford  the  requisite  strength. 
The  materials  should  be  such  as  fireclay  or  iron,  so  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  fracture  when  the  weight  of  the  person  is 
upon  the  seat  of  the  closet.  The  trap  of  the  closet  may 
pass  through  or  along  the  wall  at  the  back,  or  at  one  of  the 
sides,  and  may  form  a further  means  of  firmly  securing  the 
basin  to  the  wall. 

12,221. — Chimneys  : J.  G.  Hartell. — The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  prevent  down-draught  in  chimneys, 
and  this  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  a deflector  of  a conical  shape  supported  within  the 
cowl  near  the  top. 

15,474.— Ventilators  : <*•  Cooper. — Relates  to  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  ventilating  public  and  private 
buildings,  and  consists  of  a round  tube  at  the  top  of  which 
is  a revolving  drum  or  cylinder  secured  to  a central 
perpendicular  spindle.  In  the  interior  of  the  drum  and 
attached  to  it  are  one,  two,  or  more  rotary  suction  fans, 
each  fan  consisting  of  a number  of  louvres,  which  extend 
at  right  angles  from  the  central  spindle  to  the  circumference 
of  the  drum,  and  which  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  30  deg. 
or  thereabouts.  On  the  outside  of  the  drum  are  attached 
a number  of  vanes,  so  placed  that  the  wind  causes  the 
drum  to  revolve.  Above  the  revolving  drum  is  a stationary 
cover  or  rain-guard. 

20,175.— Cowls  : /.  C.  Hayward. — Relates  to  chimney 
and  ventilator  cowls,  and  consists  in  so  constructing  the 
cowl  as  to  obtain  an  increased  up-draught  in  the  flue  or 
ventilator  without  a down-draught.  This  is  effected  by 
providing,  in  any  suitable  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  cowl,  an  air-port  terminating  in  a tube 
inside  the  cowl. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

March  13.— 5,340,  M.  D'Audria,  Red  Oxide  Paints. — 
5,380,  H.  Godward,  Anti-down  Draught  Smoke  Cure. — 
5,386,  M.  Pincoffs,  Ventilating  Appliances  for  Windows. — 
S,4.2Ii  J-  Fell,  Devices  for  Fastening  and  Unfastening 
Window-shutters. — 5,427,  G.  Law,  jun.,  Ventilating  House 
Drains. 

March  14. — 5,437,  F.  Denyer,  Manhole  Covers  for 
Sewers. — 5,453,  Oddy,  Alarum  Door-bell. — 5,466,  J.  and 
F.  Jones,  Drain  Traps.' — 5,488,  F.  Prasil,  Construction  of 
Braced  Metallic  Girders. — 5,519,  Fi ’Schweitzer,  Connecting 
or  Fastening  together  Stones  and  Plates  for  the  Con- 
struction of  Walls  or  Ceilings. — 5,520,  F.  Schweitzer,  Plaster 
Boards  or  Slabs  for  the  Construction  of  Ceilings,  Walls, 
and  Partitions.— 5,535,  R.  Astley,  Fireproof  Floors. — 5,538, 
H.  Lake,  Wood  Screws. 

March  15.-5,551,  Automatic  Saw-sharpening  Machine. 
— StS^o,  N.  C.  Underwood,  Building  and  Constructional 
Blocks. — 5,576,  R.  Peffers,  Jointing  Eye  on  Oval  and 


Round  Improved  Sanitary  Glazed  Fire-clay  Drain  Pipe  j- 
— 5,588,  W.  Cook,  Combination  Burglar  Proof  Sash-lock<- 
— 5-597,  J-  Fairfax,  Sash-holder  for  Sliding  Window. 

March  16.-5,642,  M.  Syer,  Syphon  Water-waste  Pre' 
venter. — 5,675,  T.  Cobley,  White  Lead. — 5,680,  C.  Darraha 
Syphon  Flush-out  Cistern  for  Water-closets. — 5,682,  E 
Stephens,  Self-acting  Flush  Valve  for  Urinals,  &c. — 5,705. 
F.  White,  Reversible  Sashes  and  Frames  therefor. — 5,707 
T.  Roberts,  Portable  Terra-cotta  Stoves. — 5,711,  R.  Stronpi 
and  A.  Gordon,  Artificial  Stone. 

March  17. — 5,742,  T.  Watson,  Workmen's  Dwelling; 
houses. — 5,754,  W.  Richards,  Ladders,  &c. — 5,759,  A.  Fordii 
Glazing  without  Putty. 

March  18.-5,839,  H.  Ward,  Pedestal  Water-close- 
with  seat  a'tached. — 5,851,  G.  Mecenero  and  G.  Lentierk 
Artificial  Marbles.— 5,871,  W.  Osment,  Cutting  the  Pocker. 
Pieces  out  of  the  Pulley  Stiles  of  Sash  Frames. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,826,  W.  Dielitzsch,  Door-check. — 21,288,  D.  Menziesi- 
Tanks,  Baths,  Cisterns,  &c. — 22,303,  D.  Atkinson  and  11 
Kaye,  Fasteners  for  Window-sashes,  &c.  — 22,310,  J 
Laing,  Travelling  Iron  Roof. — 96,  H.  Champncss,  Bakersc 
Ovens. — 459,  T.  Deuxberry,  Fall-Pipe. — 602,  F.  Haywardu 
Line-holder  for  Bricklayers  or  Masons. — 720,  B.  and  A 
Dicksee,  Drain  and  Other  Pipes.  — 1,399,  G.  Sykes.- 
Cupboard  Fastener. — 1,415,  W.  Carey,  Supplying  WaAt 
to  Lavatory,  Wash-hand  Basins,  See. — 2,014,  W.  Shear;; 
and  A.  Ranatt,  Device  for  Bricklayers'  Lines. — 2,102- 
M.  Carmody,  Window  Fasteners. — 2,497,  J.  Dean; 
Fireplaces. — 2,671,  J.  Mohlberg,  Brick.— 2,886,  A.  Smithii 
Feed  Mechanism  for  Planiug  Machines,  & c. — 3,015,  G 
Goddard  and  E.  Brown,  Mitre  and  Groove  - cuttlmil 
Machines. — 3,056,  A.  Fowler,  Fan  Water-closets  anci 
Urinals. — 3,220,  R.  Bateman,  Nails. — 3,366,  W.  Smith; 
Pedestal  Valve  Water-closet. — 3,476,  J.  jofeh,  Checking 
Workmen's  Time. — 3,613,  D.  Gardner,  Parquetry. — 3,726- 
J.  Voigt,  Water-closet. — 3,805,  H.  Smith,  Pedestal  Washi 
down  Water-closet. — 4,158,  J.  Jameson,  Locks  or  Doo'- 
Fastenings.— 4,201,  J.  Bark,  Hot  Water  Supply  Apparatus; 
— 4,250,  C.  Adams-Randall,  Bolts  or  Fastenings  for  Doors-:- 
— 4,560,  G.  Chapman,  Ventilators. — 4,587,  W.  Eaves,  Kiln;i 
for  Bricks  and  Tiles. — 4,635,  J.  Blakey,  Columns  c 
Pillars. — 4,638,  R.  Newbery,  Lead  Lights,  &c.— 4,643,  W' 
Wade,  Producing  Dove-tailed  or  Undercut  Surfaces  ol : 
Tile  Backs. — 4,653,  J.  Matthews,  Portable  Circular  Saw. 
mill. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

6.352,'  A.  Boult,  Fasteners  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c.-r; 
7,085,  B.  and  C.  Joberns,  Brickmaking  Machines. — 7,205: 
A.  Leo,  Portable  Collapsible  Ladders. — 8,036,  H.  and  H.  J J 
Warrington,  Bricks  for  Building  Purposes.  — 8,826,  W - 
Dielitzsch,  Door  Check. — 8,899,  R-  Wyatt,  Water-waste 
Preventer  for  Water-closets.  — 9,095,  W.  Helen,  Hanc;-, 
Machine  for  rapidly  Trimming  Wall  Papers,  &c. — 9,15711 
M.  McNamara,  Flushing  Cisterns,— 9,180,  J.  Thompson! 
and  R.  Pollock,  Central  Ejector  or  Injector  Ventilators.— s 
10,311,  W.  Wheeler,  Water-waste  Preventing  Cisterns  foi ; 
Flushing  Purposes. — 702,  A.  Wright,  Metal  Laths  for  Usd 
in  the  Formation  of  Ceilings,  &c. — 2,692,  E.  Naylor,’! 
Cranes. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY f 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  20.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper : “ The. 
Howlettes,"  Half  Moon  Lane,  Dulwich,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 
20 1.,  2,400/. — By  Chesterton  Sons : Nos.  8,  9 and  10 
Haymarket,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  2x0/.  is.,  r.  765/.,  10,150/.  ; 
180,  Cromwell-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  io/.j 
5,000/.  ; 22,  Pennant  Mews,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  1,000/.— 5] 
By  Graves  Son  : 21,  Talbot-rd.,  Bayswater,  u.t.  58  yrs.y 
g.r.  10 1.,  r.  80/.,  640/.  ; 4 to  10  (even),  Kildare-ter.,  u.t.  sf.j 
yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  r.  240/.,  2,460/.  ; 14,  Kildare-ter.,  u.t.  58  yrs.y 
g.r.  7/.,  r.  52'.  xos.,  615/. 
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March  21.— By  Charles  Tubbs:  49  and  50,  Milton- 
st.,  City  of  London,  f.,  r.  300/.,  6,600/. — By  E.  Simpson  : 
33,  Linden  Grove,  Nunhead,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  n /.  ios.  ; and 
a plot  of  f.  and  1.  land,  700/.  ; ‘‘Olive  House,"  Queen's-rd., 
New  Cross,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  10 /.,  550/. — By  Fuller 
Fuller:  50,  54  to  60  (even)  Twisden-rd.,  Highgate-rd.,  u.t. 
80  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  165/.,  1,315/.  ; 62  to  70  (even),  Twisden- 
rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  30 l.,  r.  182/.,  1,330/. — By  Humbert , 
Son  <5*>  Flint  (at  Watford)  : 40  plots  of  f.  land,  Colney 
Butts  Estate,  Watford,  2,388/. 

^ March  22.— By  Collier  &P  Henderson : Sandycombevd. 
Kew,  six  plots  of  f.  land,  600/. — By/?.  Tidey  Sr  Son : 11 
and  13,  Churton-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  125?., 
'1,130/.  ; 90  and  101,  Lillington-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  13/., 
775/.  ; 86,  Ockenden-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s., 
445/.  ; 5 and  7,  Ettrick-st.,  Poplar,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s., 
360/. — By  Robson  £p  Perrin:  No.  85,  Tollington-pk.,  f., 
loot. — By  /.  //.  Buhner:  98  and  100,  Lower-rd.,  Rother- 
lithe,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  72/.,  840/. — By  Hobson , 
Richards,  Co.  : 4,  Myddelton-rd.,  Wood  Green,  u.t.  89 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  80/.  ; 1 and  2,  Napier  Villas,  u.t.  75  yrs., 
g.r.  10/.,  270/.  ; 2,  Magdala  Villas,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
105/.  ; 2 and  3,  Marion-ter.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  175/.  ; 
3,  Beaconsfield-rd.,  Tottenham,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  140/.  : 
I93>  I9S.  >97i  2ot,  205  and  207,  West  Green-rd.,  u.t.  87 
g.r.  29/.,  930/.  ; 43,  Mayola-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  86  yrs., 
„ 7/--  r-  33/-.  .275/-  1 21,  Holywell  Row,  Finsbury,  f.r. 

50/.,  530/.  ; “ Fairview  " and  “ Thorpearch,”  Frobisher-rd., 
Hornsey,  f.,  r.  58/.,  680/.  ; “ Eversham  Villa,”  Norman-rd., 
Leytonstone,  f.,  215/.  ; 52  to  58  (even),  Overbury-st., 
Homerton,  f.,  710/. — By  Johnson,  Dyrnond  & Son:  8,  St. 
Peter's-sq,,  HamOierfmitlt,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  40/., 
3°5 /•  1 347>  King-st.  West,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/., 
33°/-  1 349»  K-'ug-st.  West,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/., 
400/.  ; 35*7353.  abd  355.  King-st.  West,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  28/., 
" i,d6o'.  ; 364  and  366,  Goldhawk-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

„ 8/.,  r.  72/.,  690/.  ; 385  to  397  (odd),  Goldhawk-rd.,  u.t. 

32}  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.  14s.,  r.  212/.,  1,380/. 

March  23. — By  Wilkinson,  Son,  Welch  (at 
Brighton):  139,  Marine-grove,  Brighton,  f 1,500/.;  7A, 
Wentworth-st.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  400/.  ; 7 and  16,  Paston-pl.,  f., 
r.  65/.,  1,055/.  I 10  to  13,  Paston-pl.,  f.,  r.  126/.  ios.,  1,905/. 
—By  A.  A.  Field:  274,  Seven  Sisters'-rd.,  Finsbury-pk., 
69  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  3s.  6d.,  r.  100/.,  1,600/.  ; 165,  Skidmore- 
Mile  End,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ios.,  150/. — By  Dyer, 
Son,  Hilton : “Carlton  Lodge,"  Eltham-rd.,  Lee,  u.t. 
66  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  850/.  ; 49  and  51,  Blessington-rd.,  u.t. 
59  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  600/.— By  Newbon  dr*  Co. : Nos.  211  and 
213,  Regent's-st.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  320/.,  r.  945/.,  7,550/.; 
2,  Red  Cross-st.,  City  of  London,  f.,  r.  125/.,  2,920/. — 
By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  fr*  Co.:  1,  Fitzjohn's-av.,  Hamp- 
stead, f.  ; and  plot  of  land,  12,200 /. ; 4,  5,  and  6,  Gun-st., 
Spitalfields,  f.  1,330/.  ; North  East  Passage,  St.  George's- 
in-East,  f.g.r.  of  xil.  ios.,  Reversion  in  202  yrs.,  235/. — 
By  Stimson  & Sons  : 49,  51,  and  53,  Park-pl.,  Clapham,  f., 
146/.  18s.,  725/.  ; 1 to  10,  Laurel-ter.,  Camberwell,  u.t. 
yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  475/.  ; 17,  Hetley-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
. 84  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  270/.  ; 6,  Priory-ter.,  Bedford-pk.,  u.t. 
85  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  45/.,  380/.  ; 70  and  72,  North-st., 
Wandsworth,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  4s.  3d.,  330/.  ; 6,  Belle- 
fields,  Brixton,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  310/.  : 1 and  2,  Grove- 
er.,  Leyton,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  58/.,  550/. 

March  24. — By  Robert  Reid:  59,  Amberley-rd.,  Pad- 
dington, u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  48/.,  400/.;  55,  Alderney-st., 
Pimlico,  u.t.  39  yrs. , g.r.  8/.,  r.  60/.,  530/. — By  Foster  &p 
Cratipie/d : 21A,  Medina-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
4/.  ios.,  r.  30/.,  265/.  ; 7,  Canal-ter.,  King's  Cross,  u.t.  49 
yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  2 61.,  255/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Westbury-rd., 
Malden,  no/. — By  Green  dr5  Son  : 17  to  25,  Mentmore-ter. , 
Hackney,  f.,  2,720/. ; 20  to  58  (even),  Parkstone-rd.,  Peck- 
ham,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  105/.,  2,850/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  foi 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
sstimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
innuin  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
■quare  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 

ABERGAVENNY.— For  erecting  Park-street  School,  Aber- 
gavenny. Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson,  architect  :— 

I.  D.  Williams £1.665  I Hatherly  & Carr  £*.597 

Lowland 1,645  T.  S.  Foster 1,560 

J.  D.  Thomas 1,635  I Welsh 1.460 


hydrants,  for  t 

Local  Board  Ollices.  Beckenham  :- 

The  Lambeth  Water  Co.,  Brixton  Hill  ....  £5  per  hydrant. 

The  Kent  Water  Works,  Deptford £4  10s. 

rr.-v. ipted  for  the  hydrants  in  their  respective  districts.] 


Each  ai 


BISHOPSTOKE  (Hants). -For  rebuilding  th 
as  "The  Mount."  for  Mr.  T.  A.  Cotton.  mess 
Saunders  & Son,  architects,  6,  Bishopsgate-strcec  W 
Quantities  supplied : — 

S.  J.  Jerrard .65.757  I H.  Stevens  & Sons.. 

& Sons 5.5-t<!  H.  J.  Saudi 


Vtthou^JLC.1 


T.  H.  Kinger 


cepted. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  the  supply  and  delivery  of  36  in.  c 
iron  pipes  and  other  specials  lor  lioscombe  Outfall.  Mr.  F. 
Lacey,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor: — 

Macfarlane,  Strang,  I Cochrane  & Co ,61.8371 

A-'  Co £2,589  3 8 [ J.  &S.  Roberts,  Ltd.  1,775 

E.  Howell 2,203  9 O Cochrane,  Grove,  & 

D.  Y.  Stewart  & Co.  2,047  4 n | Co 1.764 

Stockton  Forge  Co.  1909  6 10  I C.  Jordan  & Sons.. . 1,748 

Stanton  Iron  Works  James,  Oakes  & Co.  1,6951. 

Co 1,845  16  4 I Staveley  Iron  Co.*  1,670 

* Accepted. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  th 
iron  pipes  and  other  specials  fo 
F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engincc 
Macfarlane,  Strang  & 
r'~  £3.73i  9 

3.017  it 


E.  Howell.. 

L.  Y.  Stewart  & Co. 
Stockton  F'orge  Co. . . 
Stanton  Iron  Works 
J.  & S.  Roberts,  Ltd. 


2.963  1 
2,746 


: supply  and  delivery  of  48-in.  c 
the  Bournemouth  Pier  Outfall. 

1 Cochrane  & Co.  . . £3,609  1 
Cochrane,  Grove,  & 

Co 2,6o3  11 

8 | C.  Jordan  & Sons. . 2,529  “ 
o James,  Oakes  & Co.  2.431  1. 


BRADFORD  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  enlargement  of  a store, 
Lapage-street.  for  the  Bradford  Provident  Industrial  Society, 
Limited.  Messrs.  Rycroft  Se  Firth,  architects,  Bank-buildings, 
Manchester-road,  Bradford : — 

Masons  and  Joiners. — K.  Wilkinson  & Sons  ) ( •_  . , 

Plumber. — M.  Slinger ( All  of  I * otal 

Plasterer. — Fred  Tattersall  /Bradford.  1 amount. 

Slaters. — Hill  & Nelson  ) (-C6®2  5 o 


BRIXHAM  (Devon).— For  lengthening  the  Fish  Market,  for  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Harbour  and  Market.  Messrs.  G.  S.  Bridg- 
man & Son,  architects,  Paignton.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

S.  T.  Collings £059  12  4 | N.  Dunstone,  Brixham*£ao4  18  11 

•Accepted. 


CARDIFF.— For  rebuilding  the  " Duke  of  Wellington  " Hotel,  the 
Hayes,  for  the  Cardiff  Brewery  Company.  Limited.  Messrs.  J.  I'. 
I ones, ^ Richards,  & Budget!,  architects,  18,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

•reenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

\sn,  Canuda  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

3irch,  do 3/5/0  4/10/0 

jhn,  do 3/10/0  4/10/0 

?ir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1/10/0  3/5/0 

Jak,  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/1  c‘ 

’ine,  Canada  red 
Do.  Yellow  .... 

-ath,  D’ntsic,  fath  5/0/0  6/0/0 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 


..  J fit, 

2/10/0  4/10/0 


Seals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  too 
Do.  4th  Se  3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

Do.  211c)  yellow. . 


7/0/0  9/10/0 
6/10/0  7/0/0 

6/10/0  8/0/0 

10/0/0  14/0/0 
8/0/0  9/0/0 

7/10/0  9/10/0 

7o/o  15/10/0 


Do.  wli 

Swedish 

White  Sea  . . . 

Canada.  Pine  ... 

Do.  do.  and  15/0/0  17/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/0/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  n/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/15/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
lattens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
loo  ring  boards, 

1 sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

1st 0/8/6  0/14/6 

Lo.  and  0/7/6  0/10/6 

Other  qualities— 

■edar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

1 Honduras,  ..Sec 


St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
■ox.  Turkey  ton 

'.ose,  Rio 

Bahia  

St.  Do- 


8/0/0  16/K , 
1/0/0  27/10/0 


0/4/0  o/j/6 

a <S( 


4/0/0  13/0/0 
9/0/0  20/0/0 
8/0/0  18/0/0 


■'!  mingo ft,  0/0/6  0/1/3 

1 Pnr,9  Rico 0/0/7  0/1/6 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/3I  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron-Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   toil  a/0/9  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/5  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 

cake  and  ingot  48/0/0  48/10/0 
Best  selected  . . 49/10/0  50/0/0 
Sheets,  strong..  56/10/0 57/10/0 

Chili,  bars 45/6/3  45/13/9 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4  13-16  /0/5 
L E A D — P i g , 

Spanish ton  9/13/9  9/16/3 

brands  9/16/3  9/18/9 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards.. . . 11/10/0  0/0/0 

Pipe 12/0/0  0/0/0 

ZINC—  English 

sheet ton  ai/10/0  0/0/0 

VieiUe  Mon- 

tagne  22/0/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 94/15/0  95/0/0 

Australian 95/0/0  95/10/0 

English  Ingots . . 98/0/0  98/10/0 

Banca 95/0/9  95/10/0 

Billiton  95/o/o  95/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/10/020/15/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/10/0  0/0/c 

Do.  Ceylon 27/10/0!  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 32/0/0.  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 26/8/0  26/10/0 

Do.  brown  24/10/0  25/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 23/10/0  24/0/0 

Oleine 23/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel o/ia/6  0/0/0 


_ supplied  : — 

G.  Griffiths £3.895  ° 

Ivins,  Anderson  & Co.  2,820  17 

F.  Ashley  2,741  4 

I).  C.  Jones  & Co.  . . 2,689  o 
David  Davies  2,650  o 

D.  J.  Davies 2,600  o 

E.  C.  Newby  & Co.  2,569  12 


i I Jones  Bros £3,550  i 

- W.  Sy monels 2,406  1 

James  Allan 2,450  1 

■ | A.  Lewis  2.400  1 

> I Henry  Davies 2,345  n 

Shcpton  & Sons, 

| Cardiff  (accepted)  2,223  < 


DUK.INFIELD.— Accepted  for  paving,  kerbing,  and  flagging. 
Globe-lane  and  Checthain  Hill-road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr. 
Harrison  Veevers,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  Dukin- 
ficld.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor  : — 

Gtobe-tanc—G.  H.  Walker,  Dukinfleld  £4.096  15  o 

Cheetham  Hill-road— Samuel  Hutton,  Bowd on..  2,200  o o 


DURHAM.— For  erecting  a house  for  the  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Durham  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr.WiUiamCruzier.  County 
Architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Ezra  Miller.  1,  Tunstal  1-road, 
Sunderland  : — 

Thos.  Dickinson  . . . .£3,330  o o I John  George  Gradon£3, 055  1 7 

W.  C.  Atkinson 3,134  18  7 Thos.  Hunter 3,001  13  9 

Joseph  Elliott 3,115  o o M.R.  Draper  & Son, 

John  Johnson  & Son  ,09611  3I  West  Rainton  • . . 2,89613  o 

• Accepted. 


EALING. — For  the  erection  of  additional  vestries,  for  the  trustees 
of  the  Ealing  Wesleyan  Chapel.  Mr.  G.  Ashby  Lean,  architect, 
31,  Finsbury -circus.  h.C.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

E.  Longhurst ,£440  o o 

G.  W.  Pearce,  Ealing  (accepted)  3^7  u 5 


EALING.— For  the  erection  of  school-buildings  for  the  trustees  of 
the  Ealing  Wesleyan  Chapel.  Mr.  G.  Ashby  Lean,  architect,  31,  Fins- 
bury-circus,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect : — 

• Pearc'  £3.35°  I L.  H.  & K.  Roberts .£3,265 

londs  Brothers 3,340  T.  H.  Adamson  & Sons  ..  3.142 


J.  Se  S.  Bowyer 


2.925 


ENFIELD. — For  the  construction  of  a retaining  wall  770  ft.), 
laying  1,300  ft.  run  of  kerbing,  paving,  &c.,  for  the  Local  Bo 
Mr.  Richard  Collins,  Road  Surveyor,  Court-house,  Enfield 
A.  B.  C.  D. 

s.  cl.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s 

Wadey  & Co 19  6 . . 10  6 . . 2 9 . . 3 „ 

J.  Neave 14  6 ..  10  o ..  a 8 ..  3 

Trickett&Son  12  6 . . 12  6 ..  2 2 . . 2 

W.  Griffiths  11  6 ..  9 3 ..  in  ..  i; 

W.  Nicholls  10  9 ..  9 1 ..  2 o ..  2 


. Jackson,  Enfield*  . 

A.  770  ft.  retaining 

B.  70  ft.  24  in.  diam 


8 9 


r foot  ri 


per  foot  run. 
aigm  aero  ai  per  foot  run. 
per  foot  run. 

2-brick  paving  at  per  yard  super. 
• Accepted. 


William 
Alex.  ~ 

Kferr 
William  G.  Flett 
..  Aitkenhead 


Police  Boart 
ies  supplied :-  f 
tlson  .. . . £1,472 


.Stark  & Sons  1.454  14 
& Melville 1.450  1 


lamieson  Se  Co £1.299  13  9 


HASTINGS.-For 

Hooe,  for  the  Highwi.,  

terrace,  Silverliili,  Hastings. 

Alfred  King,  Hollington,  Hastings  , 


the  parisl 
9,  Claren 


HEMSWORTH  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  storo 
buildings  for  the  Barnsley  British  Co-operative  Society,  Limited. 
Messrs.  Senior  Se  Clegg,  architects,  Barnsley 

Mason.— Aaron  Moore,  Barnsley £1.300  o o 

Carpenter  and  Joiner  — W.  E.  Brook.  Ossett..  689  14  o 
Plumber  and  Gtaaier.—).  Snowden  & Son. 

Barnsley  238  o o 

Plasterer.— T.  I.indlev.  Barnsley  70  o o 

AYar/r.—E.  Fleming,  fi.irnsiey 52  o o 

Painters  — J.  Snowden  A-  Son  59  10  o 

Iron/onnders.—] . Bagshaw  & Sons,  Batley  ....  12310  o 


LEICESTER.— For  completing  the  forming  and  sewering  of 
Danes  Hill-road,  for  the  Leicester  Real  Property  Co.  Mr.  Cecil 

Ogden,  surveyor,  4,  Welford-place,  I 

S.  Hipwcll £895  o 

S.  Thumbs  750  o 

J.  Holme  748  13  1 

S.  & E.  Bentley 747  7 

J-  Lea  746  o 


J.  Bentley 

J.  Mason 708  6 1 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  rc-building  the  " Duke's  Head  " public-house. 
Parson's  Green,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Janes.  Mr.  R.  Cruwys, 
architect.  Bank  Chambers,  465.  Brixton-road.  S.W.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews.  25.  Ludgate-hill.  E.C.  — 

Downs £6.97'  " ' 

Smith 6,93 

Grover  6.89 

Bendon 6,80 

Patman  & Fothering- 

ham 6,78 

Lorden  6,77 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  fittings  a 
Central  Public  Library.  Peckham-road 
Public  Libraries  for  Camberwell.  \ 


d furniture  for  the  Neu 
for  the  Commissioners  o 
\ R.  P.  Whellock,  arclii 


LONDON.— For  gas  lighting  at  the  Central  Library,  Peckham- 
road.  for  the  Commissioners  for  Public  Libraries  for  Camberwell 
Vaughan  & Brown  £312  o | Hulett  & Co £286  o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for 
Hart,"  Lambeth,  for  the  N 
William  J.  Ingram,  architec 
W.C. : — 

J.  Knight,  Westminster £840 

[No  competition,] 


nstatement  after  fire  at  the  11  White 
London  Brewery  Company.  Mr. 
44,  Theobald's-road,  Bedford-row, 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  "The  Prince  of 
Wales"  beer-house,  Lyhain-road.  Brixton.  for  the  New  London 
’-awery  Company.  Mr.  William  J.  Ingrain,  architect,  44,  Theobalds- 


£350  I E.  R.  Palmer  . 


road.  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

Sabey  Se  Son  

B.  E.  Nightingale 325  1 j.  icnigtit 

White  & Co 335  Mid-Kent  Building  Co.  ... 

W.  Rowe 300  | Puttick  Brothers,  Clapham 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  sundry  internal  and  external  decorating 
sanitary  work,  <Scc.,  at  "Northam,"  83,  Stamford  Hill,  N.,  lor  Mr. 
James  Burdick  :— 

Stapleton,  Stoke  Newington £122  o o 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  mortuary  and 
coroner's  court  in  the  Horseferry-road.  Westminster,  for  the 
Westminster  Vestry.  Mr.  G.  R.  W.  Wheeler,  Surveyor:— 

N.  Lidstone,  Finsbury  Park £5.860  o o 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  alteration 

Station,  Gerald-road,  Pimlico,  for  the  I- 

Police  District.  Mr.  John  Butler,  Architect.  Quantities  by  f 
W.  H.  Thurgood,  F.S.I.:—  1 

'■  Hart  Bros,  (after  allowing  for  old  materials)  . . . .£6,050  1 


l OUGHBOROUGH  (Leicestershire). — For  sewage  dispc 
works  for  the  Borough  of  Loughborough.  Mr.  Ambrose  W.  Crt 
Borough  Surveyor : — 

Contract  1.— Supply  of  Cast-iron  Pipes. 


Birtley  Iron  Co £2,889  >9 

Buttcrley  Iron  Co.  ..  2,688  7 2 

J.  & S.  Roberts  2.372  19  9 

Staveley  Iron  Co.«..  2,259  6 5 

Oakes  & Co 2,15013  o 

• Extra  thickness. 


- on  Co. 

Clay  Cross  Co.  .. 
Cochrane  & Co. 
Steel  Pipe  Co.f  .. 


John  , Midhurst £929  o o 

NEWTON-LE-WI LLOWS  (Lancs). — For  the  erection  of  ; 
managers  house,  gas-works,  Crow-lane,  for  the  Newton  Improve 
ment  Commissioners.  Mr.  Richard  Brierlcy,  Engineer  and  Sut 

S.  Johnson  £499  *7 

E.  Bunting  407  o 


t . Beatty,  Earlestown*  320  t 


PETWORTH  (Sussex).  — For  alteratio: 


' workhouse,  Wis 


Woods  & Whitcomb  . 


. 557  M.  Etheridge 

550  I G.  Ayling,  Billingshurst* 

• Accepted. 


ROTHBURY.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house  at  Beggar 
Rigg..  for  Mr.  Bowmaker.  Mr.  Geo.  Reavcll,  jun.,  architect, 
Alnwick : — 

Mason.— T.  Muckle,  Rothbury £185  o o 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.— W.  Shotton,  Rothbury  108  10  o 

Plumber.—  W.  G.  Mackay.  Rothbury  23  16  10 

Slater  and  Plasterer.— T . Miller,  Glanton  52  19  6 

Painter,  Ore. — T.  H.  Roper,  Rothbury 5 10  o 


..£2.521 


. Till 


abutments. 
£2.671  18  6 
2.4:6  7 o 


ood.  Sons  Se  Co 2.21 

A.  Ellis  1.9 

Cleveland  Bridge  Co j.& 

W'orkington  Bridge  Co i,8< 

Longden  & Son  i.8i 

J.  Chambers  & Son  i.8e 

G.  W.  Naylor  2.0: 

S.  Warburton  ...  1.9: 

Townsend  & Watson,  Sheffield  .... 

• Accepted. 
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SHEFFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  show  rooms,  workshops,  &c.. 
Moorhead,  for  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers  & Co.,  Limited.  Messrs. 
Flockton  & Gibbs,  architects,  15.  St.  James  -row,  Sheffield 

S.  Warburton  £7.012  I Ash,  Son.  & Biggin  £6,500 

J.  Chamber  & Sons 6.859  i George  Carr 6.467 

1.  Walker  & Son 6.600  | Wm.  Ives  & Co.,  Shipley*  6,000 

G.  Longden  & Son  6,500  l • Accepted. 


STOCKPORT.— For  excavating,  sewering,  forming,  paving.  &c. 
Hardman-,  Gradwell-.  and  Hilton-streets.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
John  Atkinson,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  St.  Petersgate,  Stock- 

George  Freeman. .. .£1.796  12  9 I I.  Broadhurst  £x,735 

— Jones *,760  9 5 | Word 

. Hayes  Brothers  . 


• Accepted. 


> Longdin,  Borough 


hVainhaU^treet.  Nnv-rond.  Se/by-street.— T.  F.  Bennie. 

W oilfield -street.  Warrington £>.443  .9  6 

Six  passages. — W.  Williams,  Latchford 61113  9 

One  Sassage— T.  Allen,  Pitt-street,  Warrington  368  3 2 


WALSALL.— -For  the  construction  and  erection  of  precipitation 
tanks,  filter.l>ods,  carriers,  engine  and  lime  and  pump  house  at  the 
Brockcnhurst  Farm.  Mr.  K.  H.  Middleton,  engineer:— 

B.  Cooke  & Co.,  Phcenix  Wharf,  Battersea £6,500  o o 


WESTON'-SUPER-MARE.— For  the  erection  of  a house. 
Locking-road,  for  Mr.  Gargett.  Mr.  S.  J.  Wilde,  architect, 
Boulevard-chambers,  Weston-super-Mare  : — 

T.  Palmer  & Son £720  o I C.  Addicott,  Weston- 

H.  A.  Forsc  650  o super-Mare  (accepted).£635  o 

H.  Hands  635  o|A.J.  Dorey  56710 


WOLVERHAMPTON'.— For  the  erection  of  a mortuary,  &c.,  at 
the  Borough  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  for  the  Wolver- 
I. \t  i-  R F W.  lliTrini 


hampton  Town  Council.  Mr.  R.  E.  W.  Berrington,  Borough 
Surveyor : — 

Cave  £199  I H.  Gough*  

Skctt 193  I * Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  od.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder, ' 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES, 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  'The  Builder,’  London. 
CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS. TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wordsj'or  under as.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDKIMER.  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  " THE  BUILDER."  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification  " cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  llie  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

CPT?PTAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER- 

' 1 ~ ' TISEMENTSorORDERSTO  DISCONTINUE 

same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a.m.  on  WEDNESDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. &c.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPI ES  ON  LY  should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder, "may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  coves  the  postage. 


READING  CASES,  ninepence  each. 

1 By  Post  (carefully  packedj,  is. 


Lbe  ffiuilfccr  Catbebral  Series 


1891. 

•1.  Canteibury  Tan. 3 I *5.  Wells  May  2 I 9,  Norwich  Sept.  5 

•2.  Lichfield  Feb.  7 6.  Exeter  June  6 so.  Rochester  Oct.  3 

•3.  St.  Alban's  Mar.  7 7.  Salisbury  July  4 u.  Lincoln  Nov.  7 

*4-  Peterboro’  Aprils  \ 8.  Bristol  Aug.  1 | 12.  Gloucester  Dec.  5 


13.  St.  Paul's  Jan.  2 I r7.  Llandaff  May  7 I 21.  Bangor  \ c „ 

14.  Hereford  Feb.  6 18.  Oxford  June  4 22.  St.  Asaph  J •>eP‘-3 

15.  Chichester  Mar.  5 19.  Southwell  July  2 23.  Winchester  Oct.  1 

16.  Ely  Afrit  2 | 20.  Worcester  Aug.  6 | 24.  Truro  Nov.  5 

25.  St.  David's Dec.  3 


•Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  each,  except  Nos.  1,2.  3. 
4.  5.  and  26.  which  are  out  0/ print .-  but  reprints  of  the  VIEW,  PLAN, 
AND  DESCRIPTION  of  CANTERBURY,  LICHFIELD,  ST. 
ALBAN'S.  PETERBOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  be  had.  price 
EIGHTPENCE  each,  and  of  YORK,  price  ONE  SHILLING  and 
FOURPENCE.  Postage  and  packing  extra: — Single  sets,  2d.  or 
the  six  sets  together,  6d. 


'THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Reprinted  from  "THE  BUILDER,"  January  28.  1888  (15  in. 
by  ziyi  in.),  on  stout  paper,  unfolded,  for  framing,  6d.  ; by  post,  8d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


: compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


H-e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  co 


tnications. 
vs-items)  which  havtu 


All  communicati  , „uuu,v; 

be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements:,, 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THB: 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltdj 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


PORTFOLIOS, 

A for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  3s. 


London:  Publisher  of  "THU  BUILDER,"  46,  Catherine -jf.  IV. C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  "is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India.  China,  Ceylon,  &c.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1ER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  of  "THE  Builder,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street,)  W.C. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No,  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

DOUBTING,  S HEP  TON  - MALLET 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  C’raven-st.,  Strand,  W.C 1 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quiclic 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  freeej 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt; 


CRAIG- LEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings; 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear: 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY: 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  & A.  CR  tW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W' 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  424 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fof 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floorsi 
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The  Employers'  Liability  Bill. 


H E desire,  which  is 
very  pronounced 
among  some  poli- 
ticians, to  push  a 
large  number  of 
important  measures 
through  the  House 
of  Commons  within 
a given  space  of 
time,  does  not  seem 


to  the  non-partisan  and  non-political  mind 
very  commendable.  As  the  saying  is,  more 
haste  is  often  worse  speed ; and  the  slow 
progress  gives  full  time  for  outside  con- 
sideration. Thus  if  the  progress  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Bill  has  not  been 
quick,  such  tardiness  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  its  provisions  to  be  considered, 
so  that  when  Committee  is  reached,  mem- 
bers will  be  aware  of  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents  and  will  also  have  formed — it 
may  be  hoped — definite  opinions  upon  the 
whole  measure.  For  example,  the  ex- 
haustive speech  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  one 
of  the  members  for  Leeds,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  somewhat  unreasonably  interrupted 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  day  of  the  second  reading,  was  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  principles  of  the 
Bill  which  could  not  fail  to  be  instructive. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that  the  Bill  abolishes  the  some- 
what artificial  doctrine  known  as  that  of 
“ common  employment,”  and  makes  the 
master  answerable  for  the  negligence  of 
a person  in  his  employment  through  whom 
a fellow-servant  is  injured.  Mr.  Woods, 
one  of  the  miners’  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  urged  during  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  that  the 
present  state  of  the  law  is  the  cause  of 
injury  to  workmen,  and  he  instanced  a case 
where  thirteen  men  lost  their  lives  through 
the  negligence  of  a boy  of  thirteen,  and  he 
contended  that,  if  the  law  as  it  is  proposed 
to  be  made  by  the  new  Bill  had  been  in 
existence,  the  lad  would  never  have  been 
placed  in  a responsible  position  for  which  he 
was  unfit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  pro- 


posed change  in  the  law  will  have  as  much 
effect  as  is  supposed.  It  is  not  usually  in  the 
preliminary  selection  by  the  employer  of  the 
workman  that  negligence  occurs,  but  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  the 
servant.  Moreover,  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  fact  that  a workman  if  injured 
by  the  negligent  act  of  a fellow  workman 
cannot  obtain  compensation,  is  likely  to 
make  workmen  more  careful  of  the  limbs 
and  lives  of  their  fellows  than  they  will  be 
when  they  know  that  if  an  injury  is  caused 
the  master  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  a 
feature  which  is  just  as  worthy  of  notice  as 
the  so-called  negligence  of  the  master  in  the 
selection  and  management  of  his  servants. 
But  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  all 
these  and  similar  questions  will  not  soon 
become  somewhat  academical.  No  feature 
of  modern  life  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
growth  of  insurance  in  every  walk  of  business ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  this  principle  is  now 
rapidly  extending  to  the  loss  caused  by 
personal  injuries,  and'  will  soon  make  the 
liability  for  injuries  to  workmen  rather  a 
question  between  an  insurance  company  and 
the  workman  than  between  the  employer  and 
employed,  just  as  when  two  vessels  injure 
each  other  by  a collision,  the  real  parties  to 
the  litigation  which  follows  are  generally 
the  underwriters  on  the  vessels  and  not 
the  owners,  who  are  only  nominally  in- 
terested. For  this  reason  also  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  principle  for  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  contended — namely,  that  the 
master  should  be  liable  for  injuries  to  work- 
men in  his  employ,  whether  caused  by 
negligence  or  not — will,  in  due  time,  become 
incorporated  in  the  law,  though  at 
present  the  Legislature  is  not  prepared  to  go 
to  this  exrent.  Whether  such  a change 
would  be  one  which  would  bear  the 
test  of  criticism  may  be  doubted,  and 
as  we  have  pointed  out  on  a previous 
occasion,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a 
workman  should  be  compensated  for  acci- 
dents caused  without  negligence  than 
any  member  of  the  public.  The  change 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  desires  would  place 
a person  who  is  a workman  in  a better  posi- 
tion than  other  persons.  For  example,  if 


A,  a workman,  is  purely  by  accident  run  over 
by  a cart  driven  by  B,  the  servant  of  C,  the 
employer  of  both,  A would,  under  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain’s scheme,  be  able  to  recover  against 
C.  If,  however,  he  is  at  the  same  place,  and 
purely  by  accident  run  over  by  a cart  driven 
by  D,  the  servant  of  E,  with  whom  he  is  in 
no  way  connected,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
recover.  But  the  tendency  of  legislation  is 
so  much  in  favour  of  workmen  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised,  as  we  have  said,  if 
in  course  of  time  this  exceptionally  favour- 
able law  towards  workmen  were  passed  by  a 
democratic  legislature.  But  if  insurance  by 
employers  becomes  universal,  the  opposition 
to  such  a change  would,  from  a practical 
point  of  view,  be  greatly  weakened. 

The  question  whether  or  not  a workman 
should  be  allowed  to  contract  himself  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which,  as  it  is  now 
drawn,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do,  raises  a 
question  of  principle  which  has  been  fitly 
discussed  on  the  second  reading.  If  a work- 
man is  willing  with  his  eyes  open  to  make 
some  arrangement  by  which  he  gives  up  his 
right  of  action  in  exchange  for  some  fair 
equivalent  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should 
be  prevented.  The  only  ground  for  the 
change  proposed  by  this  Bill  is  that  in  some 
cases  a workman  is  not  a free  agent.  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  made  a very  strong  point 
when  he  stated  that  “ there  was  no  authentic 
case  of  contracting  out  except  for  con- 
sideration given.”  Freedom  to  do  what 
a man  desires  should  not  be  abolished 
except  on  very  strong  grounds,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  grounds  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  right  which  now  exists,  for 
a workman  to  contract  himself  out  of  his 
legal  right  to  sue  his  employer,  have  been 
proved.  Obviously,  if  masters  and  men  can 
agree  upon  some  common  scheme  by  which, 
in  a friendly  way,  the  necessity  for  going  to 
law  can  be  prevented,  it  tends  to  mutual 
goodwill  between  employer  and  employed, 
and  to  the  saving  of  money,  which  would,  in  a 
sense,  be  thrown  away  by  litigation.  There 
is  a great  difference  between  a man  having 
no  right  to  go  to  law  and  obliging  him  to  go 
to  law.  The  question  is  one  not  only  of 
evidence,  but  of  practical  good  sense.  The 
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Fig.  7)  Covered  Entrances  to  Shinto  Temple. 


Fig.  I,  Shinto  Torii. 


Fig.  2,  Shinto  Torii. 


Fig.  3,  Buddhist  Torii. 


Fig.  6,  Private  Gateway. 


Gateway. 
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Fig.  4>  “ Four-footed ” Buddhist  Torii. 


workman  is  protected  by  powerful  trades 
unions,  audit  is  desirable,  wherever  possible, 
to  draw  together  employer  and  employed  by 
mutual  conciliation  and  common  interest. 
To  make  employer  and  employed  antago- 
nistic, is  to  tend  to  increase  labour  troubles, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  prevention 
of  the  power  of  a workman  to  contract  him- 
self out  of  the  Act  seems  likely  to  produce 
opposition  rather  than  friendliness  between 
these  two  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  points  which  we  have 
just  touched  on  there  are  various  others  in 
this  Bill  more  in  the  nature  of  details.  The 
main  question  of  principle  on  the  second 
reading  debate  really  was  whether  the 
abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment was  desirable,  and  whether  that  change 
should  be  carried  out  or  the  more  extensive 
one  of  making  masters  responsible  for  all 
injuries  to  their  servant,  whether  caused  by 
negligence  or  bv  mere  accident.  There  are 
-many  details  which  will  require  careful  con- 
.sideration  when  the  Bill  gets  into  Committee, 
which  in  due  course  and  at  the  proper  time 
we  shall  necessarily  have  to  note.  For  the 
present,  we  confine  our  remarks  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  cardinal  principles  of  this 
important  measure. 


A Lancashire  Architect.— The  Bury  Times 
for  April  1 contains  some  interesting  notes”  by  Mr. 
Albert  Nicholson,  on  John  Harper,  architect,  who 
erected  many  buildings'in  Lancashire.  He  was  born 
at  Dunkenhalgh  Hall,  near  Blackburn,  in  1809,  and 
died  at  Naples  in  1042.  He  was  a friend  of  William 
Etty  and  David  Roberts. 


SOME  NOTES 

ON  JAPANESE  ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  F.  T.  PIGGOTT. 

HE  lay  mind  at  first  turns  in- 
stinctively to  the  pictorial  side 
of  architecture  ; not  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  building,  but  to  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  the  picture  which  he 
sees  belore  him  in  the  landscape  ; and  it  is  in 
this  that  the  traveller  in  Japan  finds  his  first 
sense  of  keen  enjoyment.  In  the  way  in  which 
the  Japanese  have  treated  their  buildings,  both 
small  and  large,  the  art-instinct  of  the  people 
has  revealed  itself  at  its  highest.  Their 
cardinal  principle  is  that  architecture  should 
not  ignore,  but  form  part  of,  the  things 
which  surround  it.  The  temple  in  Japan  is 
as  much  a part  of  the  landscape  as  the  hill 
on  which  it  stands  and  the  trees  in  which  it 
is  embosomed. 

Now,  although  the  forms  are  entirely  novel, 
strange,  and,  from  a pictorial  point  of  view, 
a little  difficult  perhaps  to  appreciate  at  once 
when  they  are  removed  from  their  sur- 
roundings, in  the  country  itself  one  gets 
used  to  them  immediately.  Even  the  torii, 
the  sacred  gateway,  which,  I suppose,  is  the 
most  unfamiliar  object  to  Western  eyes, 
strikes  one  as  part  only  of  the  general  effect, 
so  much  is  it  in  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings. It  becomes  your  familiar  friend 
at  once.  The  temples  of  India,  more  mar- 
vellous in  their  effect,  built,  externally  at 
least,  of  far  more  costly  material,  are  more 
splendid  objects  tq  look  upon  than  those  of  I 


Japan.  But  they  excite  admiration  for  them- 11 
selves.  In  the  temples  of  Japan  there  is  • 
costly  work,  the  unique  gold  lacquer,  the  t 
lavish  decoration,  all  worthy  of  admiration  a 
in  the  highest  degree,  but  it  comes  second;  . 
it  is  their  relation  to  their  surroundings  that  .1 
strikes  one  first.  The  inattentive  traveller  i 
hardly  sees  them,  certainly  does  not  observe  e 
them,  except  when  they  stand  up  like  vast  .t 
tents  above  the  wilderness  of  low-built  t 
houses  in  a city.  In  the  country  they  are  e 
swallowed  up  in  the  landscape  : the  sweep-  - 
ing  roofs,  the  spacious  courtyards,  the  : 
massive  lanterns,  the  painted  gates,  the  i 
glitter  of  gold  throughout,  all  fit  in,  and  are  t 
part  of,  the  hillside  forest  which  frames  them  1 
in. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  harmony  yj 
of  any  important  group  of  buildings  in  Japan  v 
is  the  continuity  of  the  style : the  temple  is  si 
the  house  glorified.  Its  walls  are  the  walls  sj 
of  the  domestic  dwelling  place,  with  the  i 
same  sliding  doors,  the  same  sliding  shutters,  i] 
but  on  a larger  scale,  and  raised  from  the  2; 
ground  as  places  wherein  men  worship  j; 
should  be  raised  from  the  ground  on  which  ij 
their  daily  toil  goes  on.  The  temple's  si 
massive  roof  is  the  roof  of  the  humble  : 
house,  but  with  a finer  sweep  ; and  even  1 
the  ridge  and  end-tiles  are  the  ridge  and  1 
end -tiles  of  the  streets  magnified,  so  that  ( 
the  place  of  worship  stands  in  the  same  2 
relation  to  the  place  where  everyday  y 
life  passes,  as  the  worship  itself  to  the  2 
thoughts  which  fill  the  moments  of  everyday  y 
ilife;  the  same  idea,  the  same  thoughts,  the  : 
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ame  hopes  and  fears,  put  on  a higher  level  : 
magnified.  Thus  was  it  once,  indeed,  in 
iothic  days  with  us. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  note  here, 
hough  it  is,  of  course,  know  n to  all  Eastern 
ravellers,  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
worship,  and  two  sets  of  temples,  in  Japan 
-Shinto,  the  resuscitated  primeval  ancestral 
mrship  of  the  country  ; and  Buddhism, 
diich  came  with  much  attendant  art  from 
ndia.  When  the  talk  is  of  temples  with 
orgeous  colouring  and  glitter  of  gold,  the 
lind's  eye  has  before  it  the  sumptuous 
’Uddhist  shrines ; but  the  almost  unique 
mplicity  of  the  Shinto  temples  cannot  be 
>rgotten,  for  they  too  have  an  individuality 
nd  a charm.  In  a few  places  only  has  the 
adition  of  the  thatched  hut  been  preserved  : 
ie  missionary  spirit  of  Buddhism  has  so  lar 
•ft  its  mark  on  the  national  religion  that  its 
:mples  have  borrowed  many  of  the  features 
f Buddhist  architecture.  They  preserve, 
Dwever,  the  original  notion  of  simplicity 
the  complete  absence  of  colour.  They 
•e  built  entirely  of  plain  wood,  but  of  the 
icst  quality  ; and,  though  the  thatch  is  no 
nger  on  the  roof,  its  place  is  taken  by 
in  wooden  shingles  in  layers  often  a foot 
ick. 

The  direct  sources  from  which  Japan  drew 
3 inspiration  in  architecture  as  in  other 
ings  were  China  and  Corea  ; these  coun- 
ies,  too,  in  the  reverse  orde*,  were  the 
lannels  through  which  filtered  the  indirect 
fiuence  of  India.  The  origin,  therefore,  of 
ipanese  art  and  architecture  rendered  unity 
>ssible,  for  there  are  no  such  wide  chasms 
Stween  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  diverse 
itional  arts  in  the  East  as  there  are  in  the 
rest  ; the  elements  were  in  their  nature 
sible  : everything  lent  itself  to  the  weld- 
g process.  One  thing  only  was  necessary, 
e welding  and  assimilating  faculty  ; and 
is,  which  neither  Chinese  nor  Corean 
•ssessed,  was  almost  the  chief  character- 
ic  of  the  Japanese  race.  The  result  in 
ery  branchof  art,  and  in  architecture  with  its 
tendant  decoration  above  all,  was  harmony 
thout  uniformity:  consistency  without 
utology.  Paradox  is  bred  in  Japan,  and  I 
ust  seek  refuge  in  paradox  to  make  my 
waning  plain.  The  point  which  is  so 
tonishing  about  the  architecture  of  Japan 
a repetition  wherein  no  tv. o things  are 
kc : a sameness  wherein  everything 
ffers. 

In  putting  Corea,  China,  and  India  as  the 
lin  sources  of  Japanese  art,  I do  not  mean 
ogether  to  exclude  other  influences, 
though  the  intercourse  with  the  outer 
)rld  was  limited,  the  foreign  trader  was  not 
known  even  at  the  time  when  Japanese 
rhitecture  was  at  its  highest  point,  in  the 
rly  years  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tokugawa 
toguns,  about  250  years  ago.  And  it  would 
ve  been  impossible  for  such  ardent  eclectics 
[the  native  workmen  wholly  to  have  ignored 
ch  samples  as  came  to  them  of  Western 
:,  itself  then  rather  at  a high  pitch.  The 
luence  of  Dutch  art  at  a later  period,  when 
; colony  of  merchants  had  been  established 
the  Island  of  Deshima,  undoubtedly  fil- 
ed northwards  to  the  studios  of  Kyoto 
d Tokyo;  but  its  influence  was  limited  to 
rtain  forms  of  pictorial  art,  no  traces  of 
somewhat  bucolic  decoration  being  visible, 
it  when  we  go  back  to  the  early  part  of 
; seventeenth  century,  we  are  confessedly 
sea  in  endeavouring  to  say  precisely  what 
s and  what  countries  can  have  influenced 
i Japanese  builders  and  decorators.  And  yet 
:asionally  we  come  across  some  astonish- 
; resemblances  to  Persian  art  (but  this 
rhaps  is  a matter  of  course,  for  the  spirit  of 
nmunication  reigned  supreme  in  all  the 
Jthernmost  countries  of  the  Eastern  conti- 
Jnt,  though  the  means  were  wanting  or 
re  tardy  in  their  methods),  to  Renaissance 
its  best  and  floral  aspect,  and  to  the 
icelul  forms  of  Elizabethan  decoration.  And 
:se  resemblances  I confess  are  fairly 
idling  ; they  are  the  remains,  perhaps  the 
je  remains,  of  the  Catholic  missions  which, 
various  times,  visited  the  country.  Yet 


even  to  these  there  is  something  Japanese 
added,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  incon- 
gruous, or  to  jar  with  their  surroundings. 
The  pure  line  work  of  the  Tudors  would 
undoubtedly  appeal  to  the  severer  side  of 
Japanese  taste.  Of  the  louder  vulgarities  of 
the  Renaissance,  however,  there  is,  there 
could  not  be,  so  much  as  a trace. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
article  are  taken  from  the  classical  Japanese 
Handbook  of  Architecture.  This  book 
abounds  with  illustrations  of  every  form  of 
gateway  and  temple  which  has  been  devised, 
and  contains  innumerable  plates  showing 
the  structure  of  the  roofs  and  the  joinery  of 
all  the  parts.  Those  which  have  been  repro- 
duced have  been  chosen  with  a view  to 
illustrate  what  has  been  dwelt  on  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  architecture— its  homo- 
geneity : the  gradual  development  from  the 
simple  forms  of  the  gateway  to  the  more 
elaborate  buildings  of  the  temple. 

And  first  of  the  torii,  or  sacred  gate,  which 
one  meets  everywhere  at  the  entrance  to 
temples,  shrines,  villages,  and  sacred  moun- 
tains. The  preceding  cuts  are  a few  only 
among  its  many  shapes.  The  Shinto  torii 
is,  like  the  Shinto  temple,  perfectly  simple  ; 
its  lines  are  rigid,  and  it  is  of  plain  wood 
or  stone.  It  is  a typical  entrance  to  a place  of 
worship  unadorned.  Figs.  1 and  2 show  two 
varieties.  The  Buddhist  torii,  shown  in  figs.  3 
and  4,  assumes  more  graceful  lines;  it  is  of 
wood,  or  bronze,  or  stone.  The  horizontal 
beams  are  often  enriched  with  a finely-cut 
diaper,  in  which  the  sacred  pakwa  is  sure  to 
play  its  part.  The  upper  beam  bends  up- 
wards at  the  ends,  the  feet  slanting  outwards 
rest  in  plinths  of  lotus  leaves,  treated  classi- 
cally like  the  acanthus,  and  the  golden  crest 
of  the  Shogun,  before  whose  shrine  it  is  set 
up,  often  glitters  both  on  the  upright  columns 
and  the  horizontal  beams.  But  whether  its 
lines  are  severe  or  graceful,  whether  it  is  in 
stone  or  iron,  before  the  temples,  or  of  wood, 
red  lacquered,  standing  in  the  trees,  before 
some  hillside  shrine,  the  torii  is  always  a 
delightful  feature  in  the  landscape,  a pleasant 
object  for  the  eye  to  rest  on. 

The  common  gateways  of  the  houses  are 
based  more  or  less  upon  the  torii.  Often, 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  two 
uprights  with  horizontal  beam,  made  of 
plain  natural  wood  that  has  been  selected 
for  its  beauty  or  its  grotesqueness;  but  the 
more  severe  architectural  form  is  a repro- 
duction of  the  torii  without  its  uppermost 
beam  : the  peculiar  characteristic  projections 
of  the  lower  beam  beyond  the  uprights  on 
either  side  being  preserved;  the  ends  of 
both  being  capped  with  copper  to  preserve 
them  from  the  weather,  these  caps  become 
oxidised  and  add  charming  points  of  delicate 
green  colour.  F:g.  5 is  a temple  gateway 
based  on  a modified  form  of  the  torii.  Fig.  6 
shows  an  ordinary  gateway  to  a private 
house.  The  roofing-in  of  the  more  solid 
walls  with  a miniature  tiled  roof,  fur- 
nished completely  with  ridge  and  end- 
tiles,  indicated  in  Fig.  6,  is  a curious 
and  interesting  feature  of  the  town  streets. 
And  this  brings  me  naturally  to  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  so  massive  that  they  seem  to 
squeeze  the  tiny  houses  down  into  the 
ground,  and  withal  so  scientifically  con- 
structed, and  so  admirably  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  framework  of 
their  roofs  is  a miracle  of  dovetailing  and 
mortising ; and  on  this  framework,  when  it 
is  boarded  in,  is  deposited  a thick  layer 
of  mud,  and  in  the  mud  the  tiles  are 
set,  row  upon  row.  Above  the  tiles  the 
ridge,  a massive  piece  of  masonry  taking 
the  place  of  the  ridge-pole  which  keeps  the 
thatch  on  humbler  buildings  in  its  place.  On 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  and  at  its  extremities 
are  often  drawn  in  high  relief  some  pattern 
based,  in  more  or  less  conventional  manner, 
either  on  the  cloud  or  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
many  waters.  The  water  designs  in  this 
place  are  an  appropriate  and  propitiatory 
emblem  to  ward  off  perils  by  fire.  In  the 
same  way  the  end  tile  of  each  horizontal  row 
is  ornamented  with  a mitsu-tomoye,  the 


“ triple-comma  ” pattern,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  lines  given  by 
water  stirred  into  a swirl. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


NOTES. 

UR  readers  may  remember  that  in 
an  article  on  the  case  of  “ Burr  v. 
Ridout”  we  commented  strongly 
on  the  extraordinary  remarks  made 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  that  occasion  in 
regard  to  the  supposed  principles  and  rules 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  these  remarks  have  not  been 
allowed  to  pass  over  without  notice,  and  the 
last  issue  of  the  R.I.B.A.  Journal  contains 
a correspondence  between  the  President  of 
the  Institute  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  latter  withdrew  those 
words  of  his  which  seemed  to  impute  a 
selfish  and  unfair  motive  to  the  Institute — the 
words  “for  their  own  advantage  and  to 
increase  their  own  emolument.”  “These 
words,”  says  Lord  Coleridge,  “seem  to  impute 
a motive,  and  so  far  as  they  do  I regret  them. 
I have  no  right  to  confound  the  consequences 
of  a rule,  though  very  plain,  with  the  motives 
of  those  who  passed  it.”  So  far  this  is  satis 
factory,  but  we  cannot  think  that  all  Lord 
Coleridge’s  further  reasoning  is  equally  satis- 
factory. He  says,  further  on  in  his  letter, 
“ where  there  is  no  specific  sum  for  payment 
agreed  upon,  the  law  implies  a contract  to 
pay  what  is  reasonable,  and  what  is  reason- 
able is  for  the  jury,  not  for  the  In- 
stitute of  Architects.”  And  how  are  the 
jury,  who  may  personally  know  nothing 
about  the  nature  or  the  value  of  architects’ 
work,  to  arrive  at  a sound  conclusion  as  to 
what  is  reasonable?  Surely,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  one  element  in  such  a con- 
sideration is  evidence  as  to  usual  and 
recognised  practice.  Such  evidence  has  been 
admitted  in  courts  of  law  over  and  over 
again,  and  acted  upon  as  an  element  in  the 
decision  of  a case  ; surely  Lord  Coleridge 
cannot  mean  to  ignore  that  such  is  the  fact. 
All  people  who  read  newspapers  know  it, 
at  all  events.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of 
some  interest  to  note  one  of  the  incidents 
which  seems  to  have  prejudiced  the  mind  of 
the  learned  judge  against  architects  and 
“Rules  of  the  Institute.”  It  is  not  insig- 
nificant : — 

Many  years  ago  a great  nobleman  employed  an 
architect  of  great  eminence  to  give  him  designs 
and  estimates  for  a great  work  of  restoration  and 
almost  rebuilding  which  he  desired  to  under- 
take. The  architect  made  designs  and  gave 
estimates.  These  were  so  very  large  that  the 
nobleman  gave  up  the  work  as  far  beyond  what 
he  could  afford.  He  purchased  the  drawings, 
paid  the  architect  several  hundred  pounds  for  his 
trouble,  and  gave  the  matter  up.  More  than  ten 
years  afterwards  he  had  recourse  to  another  archi- 
tect, and  executed  under  his  control  an  entirely 
different  building  for  less  than  half  the  money 
estimated  by  the  first  architect.  When  the  work 
was  completed  the  first  architect  demanded  2$  per 
cent,  upon  the  nobleman's  outlay,  and  justified”  this 
demand  by  the  “Scale  of  Charges  " of  the  Institute. 

I was  consulted  by  the  nobleman,  and  I advised 
that  the  claim  was  an  extortion,  and  that  the 
nobleman  should  decline  to  pay  one  penny.  The 
nobleman  took  my  advice,  and  the  architect's 
demand  was  not  further  prosecuted.  This  is  by 
no  means  a solitary,  though  perhaps  the  worst, 
instance  within  my  own  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  architects,  and  architects  of  eminence, 
use  the  “ Scale  of  Charges  ” of  the  Institute,  and  I 
must  claim  the  right  to  speak  of  such  conduct  as  I 
think  it  deserves,  when  the  duty  appears  to  me  to  be 
cast  upon  me  of  speaking  at  all." 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  such  a claim  was 
otherwise  than  very  exceptional,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  an  impudent  attempt  at 
extortion  which  deserves  all  Lord  Coleridge 
says  of  it.  Architects  who  attempt  to  wrest 
the  Scale  of  Charges  of  the  Institute  in  that 
kind  of  way  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  profession. 


THE  case  of  Cunliffe  v.  The  Hampton 
Wick  Local  Board,  which  came  before 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  last  week,  though 
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it  should  not  pass  without  notice,  yet  decides 
no  legal  principle.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
combination  of  faults  which  appear  to  be 
possible  in  regard  to  a single  and  plain  con- 
tract. The  plaintiff  was  a contractor  who 
entered  into  a contract  to  construct  some 
sewers  for  the  before-mentioned  Board.  By 
the  contract  it  was  stipulated  that  there 
should  be  concrete  at  the  junctions,  but  there 
was  no  stipulation  that  the  general  lines  of 
pipes  should  be  laid  on  concrete.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  official  referee,  this 
was  an  omission  which  should  not  have 
o'ccurred,  as,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  pipes  could  not  be  properly  laid 
without  concrete.  But  he  also  found  that 
the  contractor  had  not  fulfilled  the  part  of 
the  contract  as  to  concrete  at  the  junctions, 
and  for  the  breach  both  the  official  referee 
and  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  held  the 
contractor  to  be  liable.  But  in  addition  to 
these  two  “muddles,”  the  surveyor  gave  a 
certificate  that  the  works  had  been  completed 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  for  so  doing  the 
Board  discharged  him.  The  result  of  this 
mismanagement  has  been  that  the  Board,  at 
its  own  expense,  has  had  to  relay  a consider- 
able part  of  the  piping  on  concrete  and  flag- 
stones, and  that  the  contractor  has  had  to 
pay  damages  for  his  imperfect  work  at  the 
junctions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  money  of 
the  ratepayers  has  been  wasted  because 
sufficient  care  was  not  taken  to  draw  up  a 
proper  contract,  and,  on  the  other,  the  con- 
tractor did  not  fulfil  the  obligations  into 
which  he  had  entered,  and  the  surveyor  gave 
what  his  employers  considered  an  improper 
certificate.  To  use  a common  phrase — com- 
ment is  unnecessary. 


THE  sixth  and  concluding  lecture  of  the 
Carpenters’  Hall  Series  was  given  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  29,  by  Mr.  J. 
Wolfe  Barry,  on  the  Tower  Bridge.  The 
lecturer  opened  the  subject  by  describing 
the  early  London  bridges,  mentioning  that 
built  by  Peter  the  Monk,  who  was  re- 
nowned for  bridge-building  skill;  and  the 
narrow  arched  structure,  with  its  chapel 
midway,  was  illustrated  by  a lantern  slide 
copied  from  an  old  print.  The  fact  is  a 
noticeable  one  that  there  was  only  one  bridge 
across  the  Thames  at  London  so  recently  as 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  the  build- 
ing of  Putney  Bridge  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Corporation  at  the  time,  as  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  ruin  the  trade 
of  London.  The  various  plans  that  had 
been  proposed  for  the  Tower  Bridge  were 
briefly  described  and  illustrated,  and  the 
lecturer  then  passed  to  a more  concise 
description  of  the  works  of  the  present 
bridge.  The  construction  of  the  caissons 
and  their  sinking  into  position,  and  the 
method  of  excavation,  formed  an  interesting 
story.  No  less  instructive  was  Mr.  Wolfe 
Barry’s  explanation  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  bridge  was  constructed,  the  steel 
skeleton  of  the  towers,  the  steel  cables 
and  their  anchorage.  The  lifting  leaves 
of  the  bridge  attracted  most  attention, 
and  by  means  of  a lantern  slide,  with 
movable  parts,  the  centre  of  gravity 
was  indicated,  and  the  position  of  the 
girders  and  their  counterbalances  and  the 
means  of  applying  the  hydraulic  power  was 
clearly  described  to  the  audience.  The 
lecturer  made  amusing  reference  to  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  steel  skeleton  and  the  brick  and 
masonry  envelope,  and  aptly  compared  it 
with  the  human  form,  its  skeleton  concealed 
by  a cloak  of  flesh  and  muscle.  It  was 
stated  that  the  bridge  would  probably  be 
completed  during  this  year,  the  construction 
having  extended  over  about  seven  years. 
This  period  bears  favourable  comparison 
with  old  London  Bridge,  thirty-three  years 
in  building  ; old  Westminster  Bridge,  twelve 
years  ; and  the  new  London  Bridge,  over 
seven  years.  The  lecture  throughout  was 
delivered  in  the  clearest  manner  as  to 
delivery  and  choice  of  words,  and  it  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  largest 


audience  which  has  attended  any  of  this 
series  of  lectures. 


THE  last  number  of  the  Jour" (il  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  continues,  among 
other  papers,  the  subject  of  “ Manganese 
Steel,”  and  shows  how  the  strength  and 
ductility  of  the  manufacture  both  increase  as 
the  cooling  of  the  metal  is  hastened  ; in  other 
words,  the  faster  it  is  cooled  the  stronger  and 
more  ductile  does  it  become.  In  slowly- 
cooled  manganese  steel,  the  carbon  exists  in 
both  the  hardening  and  the  non-hardening 
state,  whereas  sudden  cooling  increases  the 
proportion  of  hardening  carbon,  a change 
which  would  be  expected  to  make  the  metal 
more  brittle  instead  of  very  much  more 
ductile,  as  the  experiments  recorded  in  this 
paper  prove.  Dredger  link-pins,  subject  to 
the  wearing  action  of  sand  and  grit  between 
the  pin  and  the  link,  are  stated  to  wear  only 
one-tenth  as  fast  when  made  of  manganese 
steel  as  when  made  of  carbon  steel  only  and 
simultaneously  used.  For  forging  ingots  of 
manganese  steel,  the  metal  must  be  raised  in 
temperature  very  gradually,  as  it  conducts 
heat  so  slowly  that  if  exposed  when  cold  to 
a high  temperature  the  exterior  becomes 
extremely  hot,  while  the  interior  remains 
comparatively  cold,  and  hence  unequal 
expansion  sets  in.  Once  the  material  has 
been  forged,  however,  it  can  be  re-heated 
much  more  suddenly  without  danger  ot 
cracking,  but  in  all  varieties  of  steel  care 
must  be  exercised  to  obviate  deterioration  of 
thedesiredpropertiesfor  commercial  purposes 
in  the  processes  of  heating  and  of  cooling. 


AS  the  majority  of  large  buildings  which 
are  now  being  built,  or  which  will  be 
built  during  the  next  few  years,  will  probably 
before  long  be  fitted  with  electric  light,  it 
seems  desirable  that  this  probability  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  their  construction. 
At  present  no  one  can  calculate  on  the 
surprises  in  store  for  the  electrical  contractor. 
No  superficial  examination  of  a building  can 
enable  him  to  tell  what  sort  of  stuff  he  will 
encounter  in  running  his  mains  from  floor  to 
floor  and  from  room  to  room.  There  may  be 
thick  stonework,  concrete,  or  steel  girders  ; 
or  there  may  be  merely  timbering  or  plaster. 
His  men  may  be  able  to  get  a hole 
through  a wall  or  floor  in  half-an-hour, 
or  they  may  take  more  than  half  a day.  If 
the  contractor  has  estimated  for  the  former, 
and  it  takes  the  latter,  he  loses ; but,  as  a 
rule  he  is  more  wary,  and  the  gain  is  on  his 
side  if  he  comes  across  a piece  of  soft  ma- 
terial, while  he  is  careful  not  to  lose  if  it 
should  prove  tough.  Contractors,  however, 
would  have  a much  clearer  basis  for  estimate, 
and  their  rates  of  charges  would  be  lower, 
if  they  could  count  on  some  preparation  in 
the  building  for  carrying  electric  cables 
through  walls  or  flooring.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  owner  of  a building  which 
is  in  course  of  erection  will  put  in  all  the 
necessary  wiring  for  electric  light  unless 
there  is  the  immediate  prospect  of  that  light 
being  used.  The  cost  of  doing  so  would  be 
considerable,  and  the  money  might  lie  idle 
for  some  time.  But  there  is  little  or  no 
cost  involved  in  arranging  that  at  every  top 
corner  of  a wall  there  should  be  two  circular 
holes  in  the  sol’d  material,  one  connecting 
the  two  sides  of  the  wall  and  the  other  run- 
ning up  to  the  floor  above.  These  holes 
might  be  carefully  covered  over  so  as  not  to 
disfigure  the  wall,  and  their  existence  would 
be  an  immense  saving  in  cost  and  labour  in 
putting  wires  throughout  the  house  at  any 
subsequent  time. 


THE  Nineteenth  Century  contains  another 
article  by  Lord  Grimthorpe,  fortunately 
a short  one  this  time,  supposed  to  be  an 
answer  to  that  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  pre- 
ceding number,  but  which  is  little  more  than 
a continued  scold.  The  amusing  (or  we 
might  say  the  amazing)  part  of  it  is  that  a 
man  who  has  been  guilty  of  such  architectural 


monstrosities  as  Lord  Grimthorpe  should 
have  the  assurance  to  pose  as  a kind  o 
indignant  defender  of  architecture  against 
men  like  Mr.  Jackson,  and  that  the  editor  o 
the  Nineteenth  Century , who  ought  t< 
know  exactly  what  is  the  value  of  Lore 
Grimthorpe's  architectural  criticism,  shoulo 
allow  the  latter  to  rant  in  this  way  in  hi:l 
pages,  simply  because  it  amuses  ignoran: 
people  and  sells  the  magazine.  Among  otlie; 
things,  Lord  Grimthorpe  sneers  at  Mr.  Jackc 
son  for  writing  at  all,  and  observes  that  in  ok 
days  architects  did  not  write,  “ but  producec 
beautiful  works.”  Mr.  Jackson  is  supposed  b; 
many  people  to  have  produced  some  ver" 
beautiful  work,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  remark 
comes  oddly  from  a man  who  is  constants 
scribbling,  and  who  has  produced  the  ugliest 
piece  of  architectural  botching  of  the  dayi 
and  while  Lord  Grimthorpe  takes  umbrage 
at  being  called  an  “amateur  architect  in  hi! 
way,"  and  says  it  is  the  “ way  of  the  bishopi 
and  monks  who  built  all  our  cathedrals,”  h 
may  be  reminded  that  even  if  the  said  bishopi 
and  monks  were  really  the  practical  architect 
of  our  cathedrals  (which  is  “ not  proven  ’1 
they  produced  architecture  which  everyoru 
admires,  while  he  has  only  produced  arch: 
tecture  which  everyone  laughs  at. 

\ \ 

LETTER  FROM  TARIS. 

We  hear  that  this  year  architecture  is  no  longoj 
to  be  ignored  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon,  ana 
that  there  is  to  be  not  only  space  devoted  ll 
drawings  but  also  room  provided  for  architectuni 
models.  If  this  is  at  all  well  taken  up,  it  will  11 
an  important  innovation  in  the  illustration  1 
architecture  in  annual  exhibitions. 

At  the  old  Salon  in  the  Champs  Elysees  tl 
jury  have  commenced  their  laborious  task  : 
selection,  which  in  the  case  of  painting  has  becoro 
more  delicate  and  difficult  than  usual,  as  tl 
number  of  paintings  to  be  admitted  is  now  limitti 
to  1,800.  M.  Bouguereau  has  preferred  to  resip. 
'his  position  on  the  jury  of  painting. 

While  we  are  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  larp 
exhibitions,  the  small  ones  continue  to  attract  tl 
Paris  world.  No  juridical  severity  presided  ovu 
the  selection  of  works  for  tne  exhibition  of  tl 
“Independents”  in  the  Ville  de  Paris  paviliol 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars  ; the  1,300  picturi 
seemed  to  have  taken  their  places  as  they  wev 
sent  in.  With  a few  good  pictures  there  aret 
quantity  of  mediocre  works,  and  some  most  extn 
ordinary  productions  which  have  at  all  events  tl 
merit  of  amusing  the  public  immensely.  Amor/ 
the  few  rational  works  are  the  landscapa 
by  MM.  Duval,  Gozlau,  Osbert,  Avigdor,  ai: 
Nardi,  some  interiors  by  M.  Bellanger,  effects  !• 
light  by  M.  Guilloux,  and  some  works  by  >; 
Russian  painter,  Cheremetieff ; all  which  deserva 
to  be  in  better  company. 

The  last  of  the  small  exhibitions  is  that  in  tl 
Rue  Chauchat,  organised  by  the  “ Associatiol 
Amicale  des  Eleves  de  1’ Atelier  Cormon/’  Thl 
is  interesting  and  worth  turning  out  of  the  way  1; 
see.  There  are  sixty-seven  exhibitors,  represent' 
each  by  several  pictures,  and  the  collection  doc 
honour  to  the  young  artists  and  their  master.  V 
may  mention  especially  the  landscapes  by  MM 
Grasset  and  Burgraff  and  the  drawings  of  M.  Tid 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  success  i$ 
this  exhibition  will  not  have  the  result  of  brim 
ing  on  us  a multiplication  of  small  exhibitions  hi 
the  pupils  of  all  the  other  important  ateliers  ! 1 

The  result  of  the  new  competition  for  tl 
decoration  of  the  Salle  des  Banquets  at  the  Hotl 
de  Ville  has  already  been  briefly  noted  in  o 
“Foreign  News”  column.  The  first  compr 
tition,  two  years  ago,  was  cancelled  on  accoud 
of  the  poor  character  of  the  works  submittet 
On  this  occasion  seventy-five  competitors  ha’i 
entered,  and  MM.  Georges  Bertrand,  Prouvn 
and  Franfois  Lafon  have  been  selected  for  tl 
final  competition.  M.  Georges  Bertrand,  wl 
has  for  some  years  past  disappeared  from  tl 
annual  salons,  is  the  author  of  some  very  origin: 
and  powerful  woflcs,  among  which  we  m; 
specially  recall  the  one  exhibited  some  years  ae: 
under  the  title  “ Patrie,”  and  which  has  s&bsii 
quently  been  photographed  and  engraved.  II 
design  for  this  competition  is  treated  with  vigonj 
and  in  a very  modern  style,  and  seems  .no 
unlikely  to  be  successful  in  the  final  competition: 
The  second  competition  for  the  two  rooms  cone] 
municating  with  the  Salle  des  Fetes  will  have  v; 
be  decided  next  week.  The  competitors  a;  I 
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1 MM.  Bonis  and  Moure,  Danger,  Delance,  J. 

I Ferry,  Henri  Martin  and  Rigaux,  and  Simas. 

| The  organisation  of  these  various  competitions 
| lias  given  occasion  for  the  utilisation  of  the  Palais 
i des  Arts  Liberaux,  and  the  consequent  justifica- 
1 tion  of  its  continued  existence.  It  has  even  been 
! proposed  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  Auteuil 
Museum  into  that  building,  considerably  in- 
1 creasing  the  extent  of  the  collection  ; but  this 
| proposal  was  abandoned  at  the  last  moment,  lest 
j it  should  seem  to  clash  with  the  favoured  rchemc 
| of  the  Municipality,  to  retain  the  exhibition  of 
j 1900  on  the  same  site  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
j For  it  is  evident  that  if  this  illjudged  and 
1 disastrous  decision  is  to  be  carried  out,  a clean 
I sweep  will  have  to  be  made  of  all  the  existing 
j exhibition  structures  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which 
•!  are  already  losing  all  their  interest  and  value, 

1 and  becoming  reduced  to  skating-rinks  or  to 
occasional  use  for  some  trivial  foreign  exhibition 
j such  as  that  from  Dahomey  ; and  are  besides  very 
j much  in  need  of  repair.  The  monumental 
fountain  of  M.  Coutan,  of  which  the  Builder  gave 
an  illustration,  is  in  a wretched  condition,  the 
; sculptures  rotting  away  and  even  falling,  to  the 
occasional  injury  of  passers  by.  Fremiet’s 
I animal  statues  opposite  the  Trocadero  are 
j neglected  and  decaying  in  the  same  manner  ; and 
j this  state  of  things  is  certainly  not  creditable  to 
the  municipal  authorities.  However,  the  latter 
seem  now  to  have  determined  on  transporting  the 
Auteuil  collection  into  the  pavilion  on  the  Champs 
Elysees,  which,  in  a practical  point  of  view,  is  no 
i doubt  a more  central  situation  for  public 
I convenience. 

j Paris  will  soon  have  one  more  fine  monument, 

1 that  to  the  memory  of  Barye,  which  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  Quartier  de  1’ Arsenal,  near  the  Place  de  la 
I Bastille.  It  is  composed  of  three  groups  taken 
'.from  the  works  of  the  great  animal  sculptor  ; at 
jthq  base  the  “ La  Force  et  l’Ordre  ” executed  in 
marble  ; then  the  “ Lion  an  Serpent  ” in  bronze  ; 
and,  as  the  crowning  group,  “ Thesee  combat tant 
de  Centaure,”  also  in  bronze.  A bronze  medallion 
Iportrait  of  Barye  by  M.  Marqueste  has  been 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  monument.  The 
pedestal  is  designed  by  M.  Louis  Bernier, 
j The  funeral  monument  of  Anatole  de  la  Forge, 
which  M.  Barrias  is  executing  for  Pere  la  Chaise 
iCemetery,  will  soon  be  completed.  The  Re- 
publican Deputy  is  represented  standing,  bare- 
jheaded,  in  a military  uniform,  such  as  he  wore 
twhen  defending  St.  Quentin,  in  1S70,  against  the 
Hermans.  He  raises  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  points  to  the  enemy.  This  bronze 
statue  will  be  inaugurated  on  the  8th  of  October 
next.  Another  new  monument  appears  on  the 
horizon,  in  the  shape  of  a statue  of  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre,  author  of  “ Paul  and  Virginia,” 
Which  is  to  form  a pendant  to  that  of  Rousseau 
pn  the  Place  du  Pantheon. 

■ For  some  years  past  the  works  of  decoration  in 
Paris  churches  have  been  entirely  stopped,  so  far 
iis  the  municipal  authorities  were  concerned,  and 
jvhat  little  has  been  done  in  that  way  has  been 
!he  work  of  private  munificence.  Among  such 
pork  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  large 
jricze  which  the  Committee  of  the  Fabric  of  the 
Madeleine  has  had  executed  in  the  apse  of  the 
jdioir,  and  which  has  just  been  completed.  This 
jmportant  piece  of  work  is  in  enamelled  mosaic 
an  a gold  ground,  and  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
irm  of  Messrs.  Guilbert  Martin,  of  St.  Denis, 
jrom  the  designs  of  M.  Ch.  Lameire.  It  is  a fine 
work  conceived  in  a truly  decorative  spirit. 

1 The  collection  of  drawings  at  the  Louvre  has 
received  the  addition  of  a number  of  original 
drawings  by  Charlet,  and  a collection  of  studies 
made  by  the  painter  Papety  in  the  course  of  his 
j ravels,  including  drawings  of  the  principal 
architectural  monuments  of  Greece.  The  Louvre 
has  also  acquired  a bronze  suit  of  armour  formerly 
iin  the  Pourtales  collection,  and  which  has  been 
'jit  the  museum  of  Saint-Germain.  The  portions 
F this  armour  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  at 
Herculaneum,  and  offered  in  rSo2,  by  the  Queen 
j'f  Naples,  to  the  Empress  Josephine. 

rhe  following  is  the  list  of  works  by  Meissonier 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  will, 
jave  been  presented  to  the  State:  (1)  “Elude 
*e  Paysage  ; ” (2)  “ Blanchisseurs  a Antibes;” 
■3)  “Tete  et  Poilrail  de  Cheval  Brun;”  (4) 
l‘  Cuirassier  en  Selle  ; ” (5)  “ Tete  de  Cheval  et 
J oitrail  ; ” (6)  “Etude  de  Cheval;”  (7)  Etude 
>our  “Les  Evangelistes ; ” (8)  Etude  pour  le 
| Dimanche  a l’oissy.”  We  may  add  that  for 
pme  days  back  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Meissonier,  which  closed  at  six,  has  been  re- 
opened from  eight  p.m.  to  midnight. 

| The  competitions  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
lave  commenced  at  the  Ecole  de  Beaux-Arts.  In 
jhe  section  of  architecture,  the  following  candi- 


dates have  been  admitted  “en  loges  : MM. 

Deperthes,  Leon  Chifflot,  Dalmas,  Varcollier, 
Letrosne,  Recouras,  Renevey,  Patrouillard,  Ruel, 
Dusard,  and  Chausemiche. 

The  determination  of  the  Government  to 
put  up  the  rebuilding  of  the  Opera  Comique 
to  competition  has  already  been  noted  in  our 
Foreign  news  column  of  last  week.  We 
need  only  add  here  that  the  “ Union  Syndi- 
cale  des  Architectes  Fran9ais,”  presided  over  by 
M.  Selmersheim,  has  demanded  from  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  that  the  competitors  should  be 
required  to  accompany  their  designs  with  a state- 
ment of  cost  signed  by  contractors  who  undertake 
to  carry  it  out  for  the  sum  named,  and  that  M. 
Daumet,  the  President  of  the  Societe  Centralc, 
has  addressed  to  the  Minister  a formal  protest 
against  this  demand. 

Last  week  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
officially  attended  at  St.  Cloud  to  preside 
over  the  inauguration  of  the  additional  water- 
supply  from  the  Avre  and  the  Vigne, 
wdiich  are  already  furnishing  a considerable 
amount  of  the  water  supply  to  Paris  from 
the  Department  of  the  Eure.  It  was  to  the  late 
eminent  engineer,  Couche,  a worthy  successor  to 
Belgrand,  that  Paris  owes  the  first  works  undertaken 
for  this  portion  of  the  water  supply,  which  will 
aftord  a sufficient  supply  during  the  summer 
months  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  any 
recourse  to  the  Seine.  At  his  death,  about  four 
years  ago,  the  work  was  carried  on  by  MM. 
Bechmann  and  Humblot,  who  were  warmly  con- 
gratulated by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the 
President  of  the  Municipal  Council  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work.  The  photographs  exhibited 
in  the  tent  in  which  the  official  speeches  were 
made  enable  one  to  trace  the  whole  course  of  the 
supply,  which  has  required  theconstruction  of  about 
72  kilometres  length  of  open  conduits  and  26  kilo- 
metres of  subterranean  tunnels,  some  of  them  more 
than  70  metres  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  aqueduct  has  a circular  section  of  1 -So  metres 
diameter,  with  a uniform  thickness  of  20  centi- 
metres of  cement  masonary  The  valleys  arc- 
crossed  by  means  of  syphons  composed  of  two 
lines  of  iron  pipes,  each  1 metre  in  diameter. 

The  reservoir  at  St.  Cloud,  whence  we  look 
over  the  extensive  panorama  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  Paris,  will  be  composed  of  three 
compartments  each  containing  100,000  cube- 
metres.  The  first  compartment  alone  is  completed 
at  present,  and  as  the  water  has  not  yet  been 
admitted,  the  public  could  promenade  in  the 
lighted  interior,  which  looked  very  effective  with 
its  vaults  sustained  by  600  square  piers,  giving 
it  the  aspect  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 

The  reservoirs  are  about  800  metres  distant 
from  the  Seine.  The  conduit  for  convey- 
ing them  to  Paris,  constructed  of  steel  plates 
and  of  a diameter  1 -50  metres,  is  at  the 
first  part  of  its  course  enclosed  in  a shell  of 
masonry,  and  crosses  the  railway  on  a series  of 
arches,  and  then  is  carried  over  the  river,  on  the 
supports  of  an  iron  footbridge  which  affords 
direct  communication  between  the  heights  of  St. 
Cloud  and  the  meadows  of  Longchamps.  On 
passing  off  this  bridge,  the  conduit  disappears 
under  the  Boulevard  d’Auteuil,  entering  Paris 
near  the  gate  of  that  name,  and  travelling  thence 
to  the  various  quarters  where  its  supply  is 
required,  and  is  connected  to  the  existing  system 
of  supply-pipes. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  reservoir 
and  the  foot  bridge  is  70  metres  ; and  different 
fountains  arranged  for  the  occasion  along  the 
route  of  the  service  pipe  gave  a practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  in  pressure  at  various 
points.  It  may  be  added  that  from  the  monu- 
mental point  of  view  the  structures  connected 
with  this  addition  to  the  Paris  water  supply 
deserve  great  praise,  and  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  good  taste  of  M.  Humblot  and  his  coadjutors. 

The  painter  Cabat,  whose  death  took  place  in 
his  eighty-first  year,  a fortnight  ago,  though  he 
had  latterly  been  rather  forgotten  except  among 
his  numerous  friends,  was  in  his  day  an  artist  of 
no  little  importance,  and  in  fact  may  be  considered 
the  pioneer  of  the  modern  landscape  school.  I Iis 
first  pictures,  which  date  from  1833,  proved  that 
he  could  render  nalufe  interesting  without  the 
factitious  accompaniments  of  ruins,  statues,  temples, 
and  other  theatrical  accessories  in  the  taste  of  that 
day  ; and  indeed  the  public  which  was  accustomed 
to  these  tricks  reproached  him  with  his  realism. 
Subsequently  he  was  regarded  as  a great  painter  ; 
and  to-day,  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  taste,  he 
is  regarded  as  a rather  worn-out  “ classic  ”;  ’but 
he  will  probably  retain  his  true  place  with 
posterity.  The  Luxembourg  possesses  two  of  his 
works:  “ L’Etang  de  Ville  d’Avray,”  and  “ Soir 
d’Automme,”  which  figured  in  the  Salon  of  1852  ; 
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and  several  of  his  most  important  works  are  to 
be  found  .in  various  provincial  museums.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Institute  in  1867,  and 
in  1S78  succeeded  Lenepveu  as  Director  of  the 
1*  rench  Academy  at  Rome. 

M.  Taine,  who  has  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  should  also  be  included  in  our 
obituary  notices,  since  he  had  been  a 
professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
had  written  several  books  on  subjects 
connected  with  art— “ La  Philosophic  de  l’Art  cn 
Itahe  ” “1 ’Ideal  dans  l’Art,”  “ l’Art  dans  les 
I ays-Bas,  and  “l’Art  en  Grece.”  We  ought 
also  to  give  a word  of  recognition  to  M.  Jules 
ferry,  who,  though  his  name  is  chiefly  connected 
with  political  life,  had,  during  his  occupation  of 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  taken 
an  important  part  in  the  artistic  movement  of  his 
day  in  1- ranee.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  the 
organisation  of  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
(then  the  only  one)  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Government  into  those  of  the  artists  themselves, 
who  then  founded  the  Society  of  which  the 
venerable  M.  Bailly  was  President.  Both  as  a 
private  man  and  as  a statesman  he  always  inte- 
rested himself  greatly  in  art,  and  has  left  many 
fi lends  to  regret  him  in  the  artistic  world. 


ABBEY  DORE.* 


This  is  by  no  means  the  first  occasion  that  the 
Abbey  of  Dore  in  PIcrefordshire  has  formed  the 
subject  of  a paper.  So  far  back  as  December, 
1S29,  we  find  some  notes  on  the  church  published 
vt  G‘”tjeman's  Magazine  (p.  497)  written  by 
Mr.  N\m.  Sawyer,  and  illustrated  with  a view  of 
the  north  side  of  the  presbytery  and  the  remains 
ot  the  nave,  showing  the  building  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  at  present.  The  next  account 
of  importance  was  one  by  Mr.  John  Clayton, 
published,  I believe,  in  the  “Quarterly  Papers  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,”  and  read  in 
lj56-  A report  of  this  was  also  published  in  the 
Hereford  Times  on  December  16,  1856.  In  1870 
it  was  visited  by  the  British  Archeological 
Association,  a paper  being  read  on  the  abbey 
by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  (see  Builder , Seplem- 
ber  17  1870),  and  in  1S77  by  the  Royal 

Archaeological  Institute  (see  Builder , August 
25>  1S77),  on  which  occasion  some  notes 

were  read  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
Papers  have  been  more  recently  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill  before  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  and  the  Woolhope  Club  in  1SS5.  It 
will  be  thus  seen  that  from  time  to  time  Abbey 
Dore  has  received  a very  fair  share  of  attention. 
There  is  in  these  accounts,  however,  an  absence 
of  any  detailed  ground-plan  of  the  building.  A 
plan  was  published,  I believe,  by  Mr.  Henman, 
but  gives  only  the  portion  of  the  building  now 
used  (the  transepts  and  presbytery),  and  in  one 
of  Mr.  Blashill’s  papers  (that  in  the  “ Proceedings 
of  the  British  Archreological  Association,  iSS5”)a 
general  plan  is  given  to  a small  scale.  My  first 
care,  therefore,  in  preparing  this  paper  was  to 
make  a complete  ground-plan  of  the  remains  of 
this  abbey  church,  and  also  to  make  some 
excavations  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  it 
posnble,  the  exact  extent  and  position  of  some  of 
the  destroyed  buildings.  By  the  kind  permission 
of  the  rector,  Rev.  A.  Phillipps,  I have  been  able 
to  make  some  excavations,  both  last  year  and 
this,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  finding  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  Chapter  House,  about  which  I 
will  enter  more  into  detail  at  a later  stage. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose 
to  enter  very  fully  into  a detailed  historical 
account  of  the  foundation.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  note  that  it  was  founded  in  1147  by  Robert, 
Lord  of  Ewyas  Harold  (a  village  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  which  still  retains  some 
traces  of  a castle),  and  consecrated  by  Thomas 
de  Cantelupe,  who  was  Bishop  of  Hereford 
1275-1282.  During  this  period  several  families 
of  note  made  grants  of  land  and  other  gifts  to  the 
monastery,  amongst  whom  were  the  Alans  of 
Alansmore,  the  Cliffords,  and  the  Lords  of 
Kilpeck.f  The  abbey  was  dissolved  in  1534  with 
the  abbeys  of  less  than  ^200  a year  (the  income 
at  that  time  being  given  as  ^nS),  and  the  build- 
ing and  site  were  granted  to  John  Scudamore. 
The  church  became  ruinous,  and,  no  doitbt,  at 
this  time,  most  of  the  material  of  the  monastic 
buildings  and  the  nave  of  the  church  were 
removed,  and  used  largely  in  the  erection  of 
other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the 
present  time  worked  stones  are  constantly  being 
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found  in  the  walls  of  cottages  in  the  parish, 
and  stones,  which  doubtless  formed  part  of 
the  buildings,  are  at  present  lying  in  Gil- 
bert’s Hill  woods,  north  of  the  abbey.  The 
next  period  in  its  history  was  the  restoration 
of  that  portion  of  the  church  which  had  not  been 
already  totally  destroyed — namely,  the  transepts 
and  presbytery.  This  took  place  in  1634,  or  a 
hundred  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastery.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
transept  is  an  inscription  on  a marble  tablet  which 
is  of  great  interest  as  a record  of  the  state  of  the 
church  at  that  time,  and  the  extent  of  the  works 
which  were  carried  out.  It  runs  thus  : “ A great 
part  of  this  church  being  broken  down,  and  all  of 
it,  together  with  the  Tithes  of  this  Parish  being 
made  a Lay  Fee  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Abbey  27"°  Henry  VIII.  This 
Remainder  of  the  said  church  was  restored  to  a 
sacred  use,  the  walls  thereof  being  greatly  re- 
paired, the  roof  and  tower  entirely  rebuilt,  the 
rectoy  founded  and  very  bountifully  endowed 
with  all  the  Parochial  tithes  and  with  Glebe  and 
Manse,  by  the  Pious  and  ever  memorable  John 
Lord  Viscount  Scudamore,  upon  the  22nd  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini  1634.”  This  was  placed 
here  by  M.  Gibson,  Rector,  A.i).  1739-  The 
church  was  reconsecrated  with  much  cere- 
mony on  this  22nd  day  of  March,  Palm  Sunday, 
“about  Eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning.” 
Since  this  time  the  church  has  been  used  as  the 
parish  church  of  Dore,  and  is  the  only  Cistercian 
Presbytery  in  England  which  is  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  examination 
of  the  present  remains  of  the  monastic  church 
and  buildings.  Its  architecture  was  described  by 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  being  of  an  inter- 
mediate character,  between  the  Transitional  Style 
and  the  developed  Early  English.  “Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful”  he  said  “than  the 
internal  architecture  of  this  church.  It  represented 
just  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
Transitional  work  of  Bishop  de  Vere  and  the 
building  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Hereford  Cathedral, 
and  was  in  his  opinion  more  beautiful  than  either.” 
Its  situation,  like  other  Cistercian  houses,  was  very 
secluded.  It  stands  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Golden  Valley,  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
Hereford,  and  two  miles  north  of  the  village 
of  Pontrilas.  The  small  river  Dore  runs 
near  the  monastery,  and  a smaller  watercourse 
has  been  made  forming  first  a midstream  for  the 
abbey  mill  and  afterwards  doubtless  becoming  a 
sewer  and  passing  under  the  rere  dorter  of  the 
monastery.  This  stream  still  exists  and  the  site 
of  the  abbey  mill  is  still  occupied  by  a corn-mill. 
Some  remains,  doubtless  those  of  the  earlier  mill, 
were  discovered  a little  while  ago  in  making 
repairs  and  deepening  the  mill  stream.  The 
valley  at  this  point  rnns  in  a south-easterly 
direction,  and  the  main  axis  of  the  church  is 
parallel  with  it,  and  also  those  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  The  cardinal  points  are  shown  on  the 
ground  plan. 

When  the  church  was  first  built  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  differed  in  any  important 
point  from  the  usual  Cistercian  plan.  The  chief 
points  in  this  plan  were  a long  nave  and  a short 
eastern  arm.  The  transepts  had  no  western  aisles, 
but  had  chapels  on  the  eastern  side,  generally  two 
in  each  transept,  in  some  cases  three.  How 
generally  this  plan  was  kept  to  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  Cistercian  houses,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  The  choir 
proper  extended  one  bay,  sometimes  two,  west- 
ward into  the  nave,  and  west  of  the  stalls  came 
the  pulpitum,  and  still  westward  again  the  altar 
of  the  conversi,  or  lay  brethren,  who  had  their 
own  apartments  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister, 
and  a separate  door  of  entrance  to  the  church. 

The  nave  of  Abbey  Dore  is  said  to  have  been 
of  ten  bays.  In  setting  out  this  portion  of  the 
church,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  this  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  ritual  nave.  The  whole  seems 
to  have  been  eleven  bays,  of  which  one  was  taken 
up  by  the  choir  stalls.  From  traces  of  the  west 
wall  which  are  apparent  on  the  north  side  of  the 
present  churchyard,  it  seems  to  have  been  170  ft. 
in  total  length  from  the  west  wall  of  the  central 
tower. 

It  will,  however,  be  better  to  describe  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  church  first.  The  tran- 
septs are  about  28  ft.  square,  and  had  two 
chapels  in  each  arm.  The  central  space,  sur- 
mounted probably  by  a low  tower,  w'as 
32  ft.  square.  East  of  this  was  the  presbytery, 
which,  in  its  early  form,  in  all  probability 
projected  but  one  bay  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
eastern  chapels.  Everythin?  in  this  portion  of 
the  church  is  severely  treated,  ornament  being 
very  sparingly  used,  and  such  as  th$re  is  (on 
the  arches  for  instance)  bearing  traces  of  having 
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been  done  at  a later  period,  when  the  rigid  rules 
of  the  order  had  been  somewhat  relaxed.  How 
far  the  original  east  end  was  completed  we  have 
now  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  certain  it  is 
that  at  no  very  long  period  after  the  first  founda- 
tion the  grants,  maybe  of  land  and  other  con- 
tributions from  wealthy  laymen  of  the  period, 
induced  the  monks  to  enlarge  and  considerably 
elaborate  their  church.  We  know  that  there  are 
several  examples  of  this  later  extension.  Many 
Yorkshire  abbeys  are  particularly  prominent  in 
this  respect.  The  Abbey  of  Fountains  had  its 
east  arm  enlarged  and  seven  altars  arranged  across 
it,  somewhat  in  a similar  manner  as  the  “ Nine 
Altars”  at  Durham.  Byland  was  an  important 
example  of  extension,  similar  in  some  respects  to 
Dore.  Bearing  in  mind  the  communication 
which  was  constantly  kept  up  by  the  Cistercians 
between  their  various  monasteries,  doubtless 
there  came  to  their  knowledge  a report  of  the 
grander  schemes  of  other  monasteries,  and  they 
thereupon,  with  the  enlarged  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal, determined  to  do  likewise.  The  result  has 
been  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  and  this 
elongation  of  the  presbytery  is  one  of  the  points 
which  makes  the  church  of  Abbey  Dore  so  valuable. 

The  process  of  extension  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  by  removing  the  east  walls  of  the  two 
inner  chapels  next  the  Presbytery,  and  also  the 
east  wall  of  the  Presbytery  itself.  The  Presbytery 
was  extended  two  bays  in  length  with  side  aisles 
and  an  eastern  ambulatory.  Further  east  was  a 
row  of  five  chapels,  approached  from  this  eastern 
ambulatory,  and  almost  exactly  resembling  the 
arrangement  at  Byland  Abbey,  in  \orkshire,  as 
before  noticed.  There  are  distinct  traces  in  the 
Presbytery  walls  just  east  of  the  first  vaulting  shaft 
(which  differs  in  section  from  the  others),  of  this 
addition,  both  in  the  jointing  and  the  stopping  of 
the  string-course  which  had  been  carried  round 
the  vaulting  shaft  itself,  but  is  now  cut  off  east- 
ward. The  design  of  these  newer  bays  differs  also 
from  the  earlier  one,  moulded  arches  taking  the 
place  of  what  was  a solid  wall,  and  the  clearstory 
windows  being  longer.  At  the  east  end  over  the 
altar  was  a triplet,  and  underneath  three  richly 
moulded  arches  on  clustered  columns,  through 
which  is  seen  the  eastern  aisle  and  its  chapels. 
The  subdivision  of  these  chapels  does  not  coincide 
with  the  eastern  arches  of  the  Presbytery,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  an  irregularity  in  the  vaulting  which 
will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
ground  plan  (see  double  page  photo-litho  in  the 
present  number).  The  detail  has  been  in  most 
cases  kept  very  simple.  Some  elaboration,  how- 
ever, is  given  to  the  caps,  one  or  two  of  which 
have  a peculiar  scollopped  ornament  on  the  top  of 
the  abacus. 

There  were  dwarf  walls  dividing  the  chapels,  of 
which  traces  remain  against  the  columns.  This 
range  of  chapels  appears  to  have  been  an  after- 
thought. The  detail  throughout  is  distinctly  later 
than  that  of  the  side  aisles,  and  is  interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  “ transition  from  a transition,” 
as  suggested  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  None 
of  the  work  here  is  purely  Early  English, 
although  details  have  been  found  showing  that 
work  of  this  date  occurred  in  the  building. 
There  are  some  bosses  and  other  details  of  very 
beautiful  work — the  bosses  would  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  the  vaulting  of  the  Presbytery, 
which  has  been  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a 
wooden  roof  and  flat  ceiling  of  Scudamore’s  time. 
With  the  exception  of  two  lancets  and  a vescica  in 
the  south  end  of  the  transept  and  the  triplet  over 
the  altar,  the  whole  of  the  church  now  remain- 
ing is  lighted  by  single  lancets.  The  window 
in  the  northern  transept  chapel  is  roundheaded, 
and,  if  original,  is  the  earliest  window  in  the 
church. 

The  eastern  chapels  and  ambulatory  have  been 
decorated  with  colour,  and  considerable  traces  of 
this  remain  under  the  whitewash  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  interior  has  been  coated.  If  this 
whitewash  was  carefully  removed  we  should  have 
a highly  interesting  example  of  the  colour 
decoration  of  the  period.  What  is  now  visible  in 
various  places  on  the  columns  is  a series  of  zig- 
zags treated  in  broad  bands  of  yellow,  red,  and 
brown,  and  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the  portion 
of  the  building  in  which  it  occurs. 

One  notable  fact  about  this  church  is  that  its 
choir  is  the  only  one  in  England  belonging  to  a 
Cistercian  monastery  which  is  at  present  used  for 
service.  (At  Margam  the  nave  is  still  used,  at 
Beaulieu,  Plants,  the  refectory.)  The  present  altar 
is  the  original  slab,  a large  stone  measuring  1 2 ft. 
long  and  3 ft.  broad,  retaining  the  five  crosses.  It 
was  found  by  Viscount  Scudamore  “abominably 
desecrated,  and  ordered  to  be  restored,  and 
set  upon  three  pilasters  of  stone.”  These  pilasters 
are  portions  of  clusters  of  four  columns  round  a 
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central  drum.  Underneath  are  some  interesting! 
tiles  of  the  thirteenth  century,  green  in  colour,  1 
and  glazed.  They  are  lozenge-shape,  measuring  1 
11  in.  by  6 in.,  and  have  a conventional  foliage; 
pattern  in  relief.* * * §  The  altar-pace  is  paved  with; 
stones  set  diagonally  I ft.  square,  probably  dating  i 
only  from  the  time  of  Scudamore’s  restoration. : 

Behind  the  altar  is  a low  wall  about  4 ft.  ini 
height  and  I It.  in  breadth,  which  may  have, 
formed  part  of  the  reredos.  The  whole  of  thei 
presbytery  is  raised  two  steps  above  the  aisles.  : 
On  either  side  of  the  reredos,  in  the  side  archest 
at  the  east  end,  were  doorways  from  the  sanctuaryr 
to  the  eastern  ambulatory.  What  appears  to  be 
the  base  of  one  of  these  doors  is  still  visible  on> 
the  north  side. 

In  addition  to  the  high  altar  were  the  five* 
altars  in  the  eastern  chapels,  two  in  the  south; 
aisle  of  the  presbytery  (their  position  still  marked- 
by  recesses — probably  aumbries — in  the  wall)  andi 
two  others  in  the  chapels  of  the  transepts. 

Even  if  any  existed,  no  traces  remain  now  of; 
any  glass  of  early  date.  The  stained  glass  in  thet 
church  dates  only  from  Scudamore’s  time.  Thei 
three  lancets  over  the  altar  are  filled  with  some 
effective  glass  in  good  preservation.  In  the! 
centre-light  is  the  Ascension,  with  figures  of  the! 
twelve  Apostles  below.  In  the  side-lights  arei 
figures  of  the  Evangelists  and  SS.  l’eter,  Andrew,.1 
James,  and  John.  In  one  of  the  lancets  on  thd 
south  side  is  a coat  of  arms.  A shield  bearing, 
the  following  arms  : Sa.  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,! 
an  arrow-head  inverted  arg .,  in  bend  sinister  a 
palmer’s  staff,  arg.,  with  strap  and  buckle.  The! 
supporters  are  two  wild  men.  Over  has  been  thd 
usual  helmet  and  crest.  This  has  disappeared,-) 
but  a part  of  the  manllings  at  the  side  stilli 
remain. 

There  are  monuments  of  some  interest  in  thin 
portion  of  the  church.  On  the  north  side  of  thd 
presbytery,  in  a trefoiled  recess  (apparently  buifli 
in  at  a later  period),  is  the  diminutive  effigy  of  a 
bishop,  measuring  15  in.  in  length  by  9^  in.  in 
breadth  at  the  top  and  9 in.  at  the  bottom.) 
Down  the  sides  is  an  inscription  in  Lombardid 
letters  — (ser)va  : pontificis  : cor  : . . . . 
SANCTVM  : xi’STE  : joh(anNES)  (O  Christ,  pret 
serve  the  holy  heart  of  Pontiff  John).+  Thin! 
commemorates  John  Breton  or  de  Breton,  del 
scribed  as  “ a man  of  great  and  profound  judge j 
ment  in  the  common  laws,  an  excellent  ornamena 
to  his  profession,  and  a satisfaction  and  solace  t< 
himself.”  + He  was  Bishop  of  Hereford  1269)! 
1275.  His  place  of  interment  is  not  known-i 
This  small  monument  covered  his  heart — hil 
body  w'as  most  probably  buried  in  his  Cathedral; 
It  is  now  uncertain  whether  the  stone  wav 
inserted  in  the  floor  or  covered  a small  tomb-) 
probably  the  former.  The  effigy  is  in  relief,  anti 
the  inscription  incised. 

There  are  two  excellent  examples  of  knights  ii 
chain  armour  now  resting  on  plain  tombs  againsi 
two  of  the  windows  of  the  Eastern  Chapels 
They  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  founder; 
Robert  de  Ewyas,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Clifford: 
Both  have  surcoats  over,  and  carry  shields  am 
swords.  On  the  front  of  the  tombs  on  whicli 
they  rest  are  two  carved  bosses,  which  were  in  al 
probability  in  the  vault  of  the  presbytery.  Thei| 
represent  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin,  and  thl 
Virgin  and, Child,  the  latter  having  a kneelinp 
figure  of  a Bishop  introduced  in  the  lower  portioii 
of  the  design.  This  boss  bears  a striking  re; 
semblance  to  the  seal  of  Jordan,  abbot  of  Dore 
(These  three  effigies  will  be  found  illustrated  il; 
our  double-page  lithograph.) 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  at  the  thin 
bay  from  the  west  is  a doorway  which  led  to  th  1 
cemetery.  The  doorway  retains  its  origins; 
framing  to  a considerable  extent,  and  also  somi 
very  beautiful  ironwork,  consisting  of  two  hinge^ 
with  the  scrolls  and  leafage  characteristic  of  thl 
thirteenth  century.  (See  block.) 

On  one  of  the  steps  behind  the  altar  is  a portioii 
of  a shrine— (see  double-page  lithograph)— 'r 
gabled  canopy  of  two  bays  of  red  sandston 
relaining  traces  of  gilding.  It  was  found  a fevfj 
years  ago  whilst  digging  for  the  foundations  of  th: 
west  end  of  the  nave. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  south  transept  is  an  altal; 
tomb  commemorating  Serjeant  Hoskyns,  wh» 
died  in  1636,  “covered  with  Latin  verses  b; 
Bonham,  of  Essex,  Daniel,  Dr.  Donne,  anc 
others,  in  the  extravagantly  laudatory  fashion  c- 
the  day.”§  On  it  are  the  following  arms  :— I,  Sail 


* Embossed  tiles  also  occur  in  the  Presbytery  at  Si 
Albans  Abbey,  Herts. 

t See  Builder , September  17,  1870.  I 

j Britton's  “ Hist,  of  Hereford  Cathedral,"  p.  16. 

§ Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field  Club.  Trans.,  1864 
PP-  54-55- 
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a chev.  or  between  three  lions  rampant  01  the 
second  ; 2,  Sa.  within  a bordure  a lamb  tripping 
arS-  > 3>  Gu.  two  bars  or  three  bezants  in  chief ; 
4,  a saltire  Sa. , between  four  estoils,  or;  5,  a 
shield  quarterly,  embattled  arg.  and  Sa. ; 6,  Gu. 
three  crescents  or  (two  and  one)  ; 7,  Arg.,  three 
torteaux  (two  and  one).  Crest , a greyhound  arg. , 
semmee  of  ermine  spots,  holding  in  r.  paw  a 
shield  of  the  first  charged  with  a cross  Sa.  * 

There  is  a small  stone  now  lying  in  the  south 
transept  panelled  on  two  sides  and  at  one  end,  of 
hard  grey  limestone,  measuring  2 ft.  5 in.  by 
1 ft.  2^  in.  Its  use  is  uncertain — one  end  has 
been  against  a wall  and  is  left  blank.  Standing 
against  the  south-west  pier  of  the  crossing  is  a 
late  and  plain  font.  This,  of  course,  only  dales 
from  Scudamore’s  day,  and  if  in  itself  earlier  was 
in  all  probability  brought  from  some  other 
church,  as  no  font  would  have  been  necessary  in 
the  Cistercian  monastery.  The  step  on  which  it 
stands  is,  like  the  font,  octagonal,  jointed  across  the 
centre.  Round  one  half  of  it  is  a highly  inter- 

, t '^on)e  Account  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Abbey  Dore," 
by  J.  H.  James,  Middle  Temple. 


esting  inscription  in  Lombardic  letters,  now  up- 
side down.  It  is  + HVGO  : OLIM  : DECAN  : 

DE  : WEBBELY  : ME  : FE  : This 

inscription  is  obviously  unfinished,  the  last  letters 
being  the  beginning  of  the  word  FECIT,  and 
probably  from  their  position  set  out  as  a guide  for 
a second  line  which  was  never  finished.  At 
Weobley  Church,  some  miles  north  of  Hereford, 
in  the  south  aisle,  formerly  the  Chantry  of  St. 
Mary,  is  a slab  with  a very  beautiful  cross,  and 
the  inscription,  me  jacet  hvgo  bissop  +. 
The  inscription  at  Dore  undoubtedly  refers  to  this 
Hugo  Bissop,  a well-known  man  in  his  day,  and 
a great  benefactor  to  the  church,  and  is  “men- 
tioned frequently  in  the  charters  printed  at  the 
end  of  Dr.  Rawlinson’s  ‘ History  of  Hereford 
Cathedral.’”  (See  “Arch.  Camb.,”  vol.  xv., 
p.  18,  where  a drawing  of  the  slab  at  Weobley  is 
given.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  font  step 
was  formerly  the  base  of  a cross  standing  either 
in  the  cloister,  the  cemetery,  or  outside  the  pre- 
cincts. The  inscription,  if  it  had  been  com- 
pleted, would  perhaps  have  been  “ fieri  fecit.” 
He  is  hardly  likely  to  have  done  the 'work  him- 


self—he  more  probably  had  it  made  as  a gift  to 
the  monastery. 

The  other  interesting  details  in  the  interior  are 
the  elaborate  screen  under  the  east  arch  of  the 
crossing,  put  up  by  Scudamore,  and  decorated 
with  his  arms,  those  of  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre  ; a 
gallery  now  against  the  west  wall,  and  some  pew- 
ing.  At  this  same  period  the  walls  of  the  tran- 
septs were  covered  with  texts  in  black  letter,  and 
two  painted  figures  of  King  David  and  “ Time,” 
and  these  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  inscription  recording  Scudamore’s  restora- 
tion already  quoted  mentions  the  rebuilding  of 
the  tower,  doubtless  referring  to  that  which  now 
exists  at  the  junction  of  the  south  transept  and 
south  aisle  of  the  presbytery.  It  is  obviously  a 
late  addition  to  the  fabric,  with  some  earlier 
material  re-used.  The  original  tower,  if  there  ever 
was  one,  was  low  and  central,  but  it  has  entirely 
disappeared.  The  present  tower  rises  well  above 
the  roofs  of  the  church,  is  finished  with  an 
embattled  parapet,  and  contains  the  bells,  six  in 
number. 

The  whole  of  the  exterior  is  treated  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner.  The  jambs  of  the 
lancets  of  the  presbytery  are  of  two  orders  of 
chamfers,  the  windows  of  the  south  transept 
being  the  only  ones  with  shafts.  The  walling  is 
of  random  rubble  laid  for  the  most  part  in  thin 
courses,  with  wide  mortar  joints,  the  material 
being  red  sandstone.  A harder  sandstone  of 
greyish  tint  is  used  for  the  coigns,  window  jambs, 
arches,  and  dressings  generally.  The  buttresses 
project  but  slightly,  and  the  plinth  proper 
is  not  carried  round  the  walls,  but  only 
round  the  buttresses  themselves.  Each  lancet 
in  the  side  aisles  of  the  presbytery,  and  those 
in  the  eastern  chapels,  had  a gable  over  it 
with  a roof  running  back  into  the  main  roof  of 
the  aisle.  These  gables  and  roofs  were  removed 
at  the  time  of  Viscount  Scudamore’s  restora- 
tion, and  the  roof  reconstructed  with  con- 
tinuous eaves.  A somewhat  similar  arrangement 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  nave  aisles  of  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Shrewsbury,  and  there  are  traces  in 
the  nave  aisles  at  Chichester  Cathedral  of  gables 
having  formerly  existed. 

The  effective  corbel-table  of  the  presbytery  is 
obviously  an  insertion,  being  earlier  than  the  wall 
on  which  it  is  placed.  In  all  probability  it  was 
brought  from  the  nave  and  placed  here  at  the 
restoration.  A portion  of  it  has  also  been  placed 
along  the  present  western  wall  and  returned  on 
the  face  of  the  north  transept  for  a little  distance. 

Of  the  nave  of  the  church  the  only  remains  at 
present  are  the  first  two  columns  of  the  arcade 
westward  of  the  crossing,  and  the  eastern 
responds.  The  arches  over  also  remain  with  a 
fragment  of  wall  above.  A portion  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  north  aisle  still  projects  from  the 
transepts,  and  a fragment  of  the  aisle  corbel-table 
on  the  south  is  in  situ.  This  corbel-table  is  later 
than  the  rest  of  the  church. 

From  time  to  time  as  graves  are  dug  fragments 
of  the  nave  are  found.  Only  a week  or  so  ago  a 
base  of  one  of  the  nave  columns  was  found,  a 
large  number  of  vaulting  ribs,  and  what  appears 
to  be  a portion  of  one  of  the  responds  or  vaulting 
shafts  against  the  aisle  wall. 

The  base  of  the  column  is  Norman,  the  section 
of  the  vaulting  ribs  Early  English,  and  from  this 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  arcade,  and, 
possibly,  the  aisle  walls,  were  Norman,  and  that 
the  aisles  had  been  re-roofed  in  the  Early  English 
period,  which  would  account  for  the  vaulting  ribs 
of  this  date,  and  for  the  presence  of  the  later 
corbel-table  already  mentioned. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nave  was  of  ten  bays 
and  169  ft.  long.  I am  disposed  to  think  it  was 
of  eleven  bays  and  170  ft.  long.  Taking  the 
present  arch  and  column,  eleven  of  these  would 
coincide  with  a fragment  of  a return  wall  at  what 
was  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave. 

The  north  wall  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  but  a doorway  still  remains  near  the 
west  end,  which  allowed  the  conversi  or  lay 
brothers  to  come  into  that  portion  of  the  church 
from  their  side  of  the  monastery,  west  of  the 
cloister.  I will  refer  to  this  again  later. 

As  to  the  monastic  buildings  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  arrangement  at  Dore  differed 
in  any  essential  particular  from  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  monastic  buildings  of  the  Cistercian 
order.  At  Dore  the  cloister,  with  its  surrounding 
buildings,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
There  was  a cloister  about  100  ft.  square,  with  the 
refectory  projecting  northwards,  the  cellars  and 
domus  conversorum  on  the  west,  and  the 
sacristy,  chapter-house  and  day  room  on  the 
east.  Over  this  eastern  alley  was  the  dormitory  or 
Dorter,  access  being  obtained  to  it  by  the  “ day 
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stairs  ” at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  cloister,  and 
by  the  “ night  stairs  ” from  the  north  transept  of 
the  church.  (These  night  stairs  are  indicated  on 
the  plan — the  doorv.  ay  itself  still  exists). 


immediately  adjoining  the  north  wall  of  the 
transept  was  a sacristy  27  ft.  long  and  13  ft.  6 in. 
wide.  There  seems  to  have  been  a smaller  room 
further  east  against  the  north  wall  of  the  transept 
chapel— traces  remain  of  arches  and  a return  wall. 

Next  to  the  sacristy  came  the  chapter-house 
with  its  vestibule.  In  all  probability  the  original 
chapter-house  was  a rectangular  room,  and 
projected  slightly  beyond  the  east  wall  of  the 
sacristy.  We  see  this  arrangement  very  clearly 
and  repeatedly  at  various  other  Cistercian  houses. 

But  the  desne  for  enlargement  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  01  the  cnurch  itself.  We  know  that 
at  various  places  in  England  chapter-houses  were 
built  in  other  forms  ti.an  that  of  a rectangle,  such 
as  York,  Salisbury,  Southwell,  Wells,  and  Lin- 
coln. Both  last  year  and  this  I have  made  some 


excavations  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  exact 
dimensions  of  this  chapter-house  at  Dore,  and 
the  plan  before  you  may,  I think,  be  said  to  be 
reliable. 


The  only  remains  of  the  chapter-house  above 
ground  are  an  angle  with  a vaulting  shaft,  and  a 
small  portion  of  one  side,  with  a stone  bench  pro- 
jecting 15  in.  from  the  wall  still  remaining.  The 
foundation  of  this  side  was  followed  as  far  as  its 


junction  with  that  of  a cross-wall,  which  was: 
found  running  north  from  the  vaulting  shaft, 
which  still  remains  at  the  east  end  of  the  vestibule 
wall.  The  length  of  one  side  and  an  angle 
having  been  obtained,  the  twelve-sided  figure  has: 
been  restored,  and  the  central  column,  already 
discovered  by  Mr.  Blashill,  restored  to  its  proper- 
position.  The  diameter  internally  at  the  angles- 
of  the  chapter-house  was  45  ft. , being  4 ft.  less 
than  the  one  at  Margam.  The  chapter-houses  of 
York,  Southwell,  Salisbury,  and  Wells  were  eight-i 
sided,  and  that  at  Lincoln  Cathedral  was  ten- 
sided. It  is  a somewhat  curious  fact  that  there 
should  be  a group  of  chapter-houses  differing  as: 
far  as  I know  from  all  the  others,  and  situated  in 
the  West  of  England  within  a few  miles  of  each: 
other.  The  earliest  one  is  at  Worcester  Cathedral,! 
which  is  a Norman  one,  and  circular  inside.  (The 
outer  face  is  polygonal,  of  Perpendicular  dale.)- 
The  chapter-house  at  Margam  comes  next,  stilli 
retaining  its  circular  form  inside,  but  being  twelve-- 
sided  outside.  Then  we  may  fairly  consider  that; 
the  one  at  Abbey  Dore  comes  next,  and  here  wei 
have  the  circular  form  entirely  discarded,  and  the 
polygonal  shape  both  inside  and  outside.  Two  more: 
chapter-houses  are  at  Hereford  Cathedral  and  Eves- 
ham Abbey,  both  being  ten-sided  but  in  ruins.  There; 
are  many  evidences  of  this  chapter-house  at  Dorei 
having  been  a development  of  the  one  at  Margam. : 
The  first  is  its  twelve-sided  shape,  the  only 
example  in  England  besides  Margam.  Again,] 
the  treatment  of  the  walls  at  the  east  end  of  the 
vestibule  flanking  the  entrance  to  the  chapter-- 
house  at  Margam  is  certainly  somewhat  clumsy; 
in  appearance,  two  arched  openings  oncei 
probably  glazed  (but  retaining  no  traces  of  it 
now)  which  were  carried  straight  through  the 
wall  and  look  rather  awkward  on  the  inside. 
This  at  Abbey  Dore  was  altered  and  improved 
upon.  The  walls  of  the  chapter-house  were  1 
made  thinner  on  these  sides,  and  a little  triangular; 
space  vaulted  over  took  the  place  of  the  solid 
wall  at  Margam,  and  probably  formed  a very 
picturesque  feature  in  the  vestibule.  No  remains  1 
of  a stone  bench  are  to  be  seen  at  Margam,  but 
sufficient  is  left  at  the  angle  adjoining  the  vestibule 
at  Dore  to  give  the  section  of  it.  The  central 
column  at  Margam  is  interesting  to  compare  with  : 
that  of  Dore.  Margam  had  eight  shafts,  four  - 
being  circular  and  four  semi-octagonal.  The  I 
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springing  of  the  vaulting  still  remains  and  con- 
sisted of  a series  of  ribs,  simple  rolls,  radiating 
i from  it  to  the  columns  against  the  outside  wall.* 
The  mouldings  of  this  vaulting  do  not  fill 
up  the  abacus  of  the  cap  at  all  well,  and 
: here  again  we  find  that  the  one  at  Abbey 
; Dore  was  an  improvement.  The  base,  circular 
: below  and  showing  the  bases  of  twelve  shafts 
above,  which  was  in  the  Rectory  garden  and 
lias  now  been  removed  to  the  church,  has  been 
placed  with  its  vaulting  over  it  on  the  section 
j (see  block).  This  is  the  stone  which  has  long 
been  lying  in  the  field,  and  which  has  proved  to 
| be  the  springing  of  the  vaulting.  It  will  be  seen 
i by  the  diagram  that  it  would  fill  the  cap  a great 
deal  better  than  at  Margam.  I think,  gentlemen, 

I that  we  have  sufficient  here  to  show  that  my  claim 
j,  for  this  chapter-house  would  not  be  an  exaggerated 
one  if  I were  to  say  that  it  was  unique  in 
;!  England  at  the  time  it  was  in  a perfect  state,  and 
nit  can  only  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  more  left 
! of  it.  The  ground  sinks  rapidly  to  the  east  for  a 
few  yards,  an  indication  that  all  the  ashlar  work 
has  been  removed,  and  perhaps  even  the  founda- 
tion cleared  away. 

|l  Fortunately  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall 
((remains  at  one  point,  and  an  angle  of  one  of  the 
(buttresses.  This  has  enabled  me  to  restore  this 
. feature  of  the  building  with  certainty.  There  was 
| probably  a lancet  in  each  face  as  at  Margam,  but 

Iifijthing  remains  above  the  string-course  which  ran 
immediately  under  the  windows,  and  this  only  at 
:one  point.  Of  the  vestibule  which  led  to  the 
I,  chapter-house  from  the  cloister  only  a portion  of 
! the  south  wall  remains,  and  this  in  a very  frag- 
Bmentary  state.  The  base  of  the  doorway  with  its 
1 1 mouldings  was,  however,  found,  and  also  the 
(foundation  which  supported  the  three  entrances 
j, running  a considerabledistance  northward.  Thede- 
ustruction  of  the  rest  of  the  vestibule,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  buildings  situated  north  of  it,  has  been  very 
[complete,  and  in  places  even  the  foundation  and 
■concrete  used  has  been  taken  up.  All  the 
(worked  stone  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  has 
(probably  been  broken  up  and  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Passing  further  north,  to  the  edge  of  the  meadow, 
we  come  to  a stream,  now  about  4 ft.  wide. 
(This  stream  was  an  offshoot  of  the  river  Dore, 
i having  been  brought  under  the  Abbey  Mill,  and 
1 afterwards  acting  as  a sewer  to  the  Abbey  build- 

Iings.  On  account  of  its  position,  the  large  buildings, 
including  the  refectory,  the  day  room,  and  perhaps 
■the  domus  conversorum,  were  taken  over  the 
[{stream.  All  along  its  length,  where  opposite  the 
[lAbbey,  there  are  remains  of  the  masonry  which 
(arched  it  over.  On  the  north  side  of  the  stream 
.is  a very  solid  wall  about  4 or  5 ft.  in  thickness, 
U running  north  and  south  and  extending  for  about 
((I20  ft.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
1 wall,  and  may  have  been  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  Abbey  buildings,  but  in  its  present  state  it  is 
(difficult  to  say.  The  cloister  court  itself  is  now 
[the  kitchen  garden  of  the  rectory,  and  its  outer 
[walls  are  built,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
■foundations  of  the  old  cloister  walls.  The 
■ancient  wall  on  the  west  side  remains 
■standing  to  a height  of  8 or  9 ft.,  and  at  a little 
■distance  are  remains  of  two  windows — small 
tilanccts — which  evidently  lighted  the  upper  room 
liof  the  donuts  conversorum , and  looked  into  the 
cloister  court.  On  going  round  into  what  is  now 
a cowhouse  the  doorway  was  found  still  remaining 
through  which  the  conversi  passed  from  their 
rooms  to  the  church.  It  has  sometimes  been 
(stated  that  there  was  an  open  yard  between  the 
cloister  and  the  domus  conversorum,  but  the 
presence  of  windows  in  the  cloister  wall,  and  the 
'width  of  the  building — 25  ft. — seems  to  point  to 
its  having  been  immediately  next  the  cloister 

I court,  as  was  the  most  usual  arrangement. 

Unfortunately  this  church  is  one  of  those  to 
which  the  parish  is  totally  disproportionate.  The 
population  is  very  scattered  and  poor,  and  the 
natural  result  is  that  the  fabric  itself  is  in  a bad 
□state.  The  danger,  however,  comes  from  below 
jjrathcr  than  above,  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
(which  is  at  all  times  noticeable  in  the  air  is,  I am 

I afraid,  also  combined  with  vitiated  air  from 
former  burials  under  the  pavement.  During  the 
winter  months  the  central  portion  of  the 
presbytery  is  entirely  divided  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  church  by  canvas  screens,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  make  that  part  warm  which  is 
used  for  divine  service.  As  may  be  imagined 
the  result  is  to  entirely  spoil  this  beautiful 
interior.  I can  only  hope  that  possibly  the 
publicity  given  to  this  state  of  things  by  this 
paper  may  draw  attention  to  this  building,  which 

* A view  of  the  interior  of  the  Margam  chapter-house, 
showing  the  vaulting  before  it  fell,  is  given  in  “ Wyndham  s 
ITour  through  Wales  and  Monmouth." 


is  one  of  our  most  valuable  national  monuments 
of  its  kind.  In  order  to  put  the  church  in  at  all 
a proper  state,  concrete  would  have  to  be  laid 
entirely  under  the  present  paving,  and  the  ground 
(which  has  accumulated  in  places  to  a higher  level 
than  the  floor  line)  lowered  and  drained.  It 
would  be  then  possible  not  only  to  do  away  with 
the  hideous  screens  which  disfigured  the  interior, 
but  the  decoration  at  the  east  end  already  men- 
tioned, and  in  other  places,  might  be  exposed 
without  risk  of  its  being  quickly  destroyed  by  the 
damp. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  on 
March  27,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson,  said  : An  Intermediate  Examination  to 
qualify  for  Registration  as  Student  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  here  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  last  week. 
Of  the  36  Probationers  who  applied,  31  (of  whom 
1 did  not  attend)  were  admitted,  and  21  passed, 
the  remaining  9 have  been  relegated  to  their 
studies,  fora  period.  The  21  passed  candidates, 
placed  by  lhe  Board  of  Examiners  in  order  of 
merit,  are  : — S.  W.  W.  Delves,  Tunbridge  Wells; 
T.  D.  Brooks,  South  Elmsall,  near  Doncaster  ; 
IT.  H.  Dunstall,  Chatham  ; S.  S.  Dottridge, 
Bournemouth  ; H.  G.  Watkins,  Lincoln  ; C.  D. 
Rochester,  Newcastle  - on  - Tyne  ; E.  Coupe, 
Chorley  ; T.  W.  Hooley,  Heaton  Chapel  ; J. 
C.  Southcombe,  Arlington,  near  Barnstaple ; J.  D. 
Bland,  Cambridge;  C.  H.  Dorman,  Northampton ; 
II.  V.  Ashley,  Woodside  Park,  N.  ; A.  J. 
Singleton-Shaw,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; D.  G. 
Mootham,  Bournemouth  ; F.  C.  Higgins,  Cater- 
ham  Valley  ; II.  C.  Sinnott,  Westbury-on-Trym  ; 
T.  Bullen,  Sunderland  ; H.  S.  Chorley,  B.A., 
Leeds  ; P.  W.  Meredith,  Bideford  ; C.  E. 
Salmon,  Reigate  ; and  W.  Slater,  Nottingham. 

The  President  added  : — A Preliminary  Exami- 
nation to  qualify  for  Registration  as  Probationer 
was  also  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last 
week.  There  were  1 1 1 applicants,  of  whom  only 
3 had  been  relegated  from  previous  examinations  ; 
and  of  these  51  have  been  exempted.  Of  the 
remaining  60,  32  attended  at  the  Institute,  19  at 
Manchester,  and  9 at  Bristol.  All  the  answers, 
both  written  and  graphic,  are  being  marked  in 
London,  and  the  results  will  be  reported  to  the 
next  general  meeting. 

COMPETITIONS. 

County  Council  Offices,  Wakefield. — 
The  competition  designs  for  these  offices,  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  will  be  on  view  to  the 
public  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Wakefield,  on 
Wednesday  next,  as  announced  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 

Artisans’  Dwellings,  Salford. — The  Sal- 
ford Health  Committee,  having  received  124  sets 
of  plans  in  response  to  their  invitation  to  archi- 
tects, commissioned  their  sub-committee  (which 
recently  visited  model  dwellings  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow),  to  select  some  of  the 
plans,  with  the  aid  of  the  Borough  Engineer,  who 
examined  and  reported  on  the  whole  series.  Eight 
designs  being  thus  selected,  the  Health  Commitee 
awarded  the  premiums  offered  as  follows  : — First 
premium,  50/.,  to  Mr.  Walter  Sharp,  architect, 
Manchester;  second  premium,  40/.,  to  Messrs. 
M‘Murdo,  Iiomblower,  and  Walters,  architects, 
London  and  Liverpool  ; third  premium,  30/.,  to 
Messrs.  Mangnall  and  Littlewoods,  architects, 
Manchester.  It  is  proposed  to  appoint  one  of 
these  architects  to  carry  out  the  work  of  erecting 
dwellings  in  flats  in  Queen-street.  The  cost  of 
the  buildings  is  to  be  about  10,000/. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Architectural  Association  (London) 
Discussion  Section. — The  tenth  meeting  of  the 
Session  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  at  No.  56, 
Great  Marlborough-street.  Mr.  C.  II.  Brodie, 
the  Vice-Chairman,  presided,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Marks,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  “ Bricks  and  Brickwork,”  in  which  he  traced 
the  history  of  his  subject  from  the  earliest  records 
through  its  development  down  to  its  practice  in 
modern  times.  The  paper  was  admirably  illus- 
trated by  a series  of  fine  examples  drawn  to  a 
large  scale  kindly  contributed  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  John  Slater,  F.R.I.B.A.  A good  discussion 
followed, and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Burrows,  A. R. I. B. A., 
who  kindly  came  down  as  special  Visitor,  con- 


tributed some  very  useful  information  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  whole  subject,  especially  on  its 
geological  side. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Hawick  Archaeological  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
21st  ult.  at  Hawick,  and  among  the  papers  read 
was  one  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Goodfellow  on  “The 
Status  and  Claims  of  Archaeology.”  This  paper 
referred  to  the  work  done  by  the  leading  archaeo- 
logical societies  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Office- 
bearers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as 
follows  : — President — Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Johnman  ; 
Vice-Presidents — Mr.  R.  F.  Watson  and  Mr. 
James  Oliver,  of  Thornwood ; Secretary  — 
Mr.  J.  C.  Goodfellow  ; Treasurer — Mr.  John  W. 
Kennedy  ; Curators — Messrs.  A.  Kyle  and  W.  G. 
Guthrie  ; Committee  — Messrs.  Wm.  Melrose, 
R.  Elliot,  F.  E.  Rutherford,  A.  Waugh,  James 
Marshall,  John  Turnbull,  William  Scott,  Charles 
Watson,  Wm.  Hobkirk,  D.  M‘B.  Watson,  F. 
Scott,  James  Cairns,  Thomas  Rutherford,  and 
R.  Hunter. 


3IIustrattons. 

THE  CHATEAU  OF  ST.  CLOUD. 

— ""HEN  it  was  decided  that  the  Chateau  of 
St.  Cloud,  partially  ruined  in  the  Franco- 
German  war,  should  be  demolished,  we 
endeavoured  to  secure  some  memorial  for  our 
pages  of  a once  celebrated  building.  This  was 
not  easy,  for  photography  was  little  applied  to 
architecture,  in  France  at  least,  before  1870 ; but 
we  were  fortunate  enough  at  last  to  secure  a 
photograph  taken  by  an  amateur  before  the  date 
of  the  war,  and  which  puts  on  record  the  appear- 
ance of  St.  Cloud  while  it  was  still  unharmed  by 
fire  or  pick-axe. 

St.  Cloud,  formerly  called  Novigentum 
(Nogent-sur-Seine),  was  a mere  village  under 
the  first  dynasty.  In  533  Clodoald,  son  of 
Clodonier  and  grandson  of  Clovis,  took  refuge 
there,  and,  becoming  a priest,  built  a hermitage 
there  in  which  he  ended  his  days.  He  was 
canonised  after  his  death,  and  gave  his  name  to 
Novigentum — “ Sanctus  Clodoaldus.”  The  con- 
vent became  in  time  a collegiate  church,  where 
the  body  of  the  saint  was  preserved  in  a bronze 
chest  chased  and  gilt,  and  decorated  with  precious 
stones. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  history 
makes  little  mention  of  the  village  of  St.  Cloud, 
which  was  burned  by  Charles  le  Mauvais  in 
1358,  and  several  times  taken  and  retaken  under 
Charles  VI.  Later  it  became,  in  the  religious  wars, 
the  scenes  of  some  desperate  affrays.  Henri  III. 
was  assassinated  there  by  Jacques  Clement,  and 
murders  took  place  theie  under  the  Fronde.  With 
the  advent  of  Louis  XIV.  the  history  of  the  little 
town  begins  to  be  directly  connected  with  that  of 
the  reigning  house  of  France.  In  1660  the  king 
acquired  the  house  of  a controller  of  finances 
named  Hervard,  who,  in  his  desire  to  conceal  his 
ill-gained  wealth,  was  compelled  by  Mazarin  to 
sign  a sale  contract  at  a price  far  below  the  real 
value  of  the  property.  Adjoining  this  house  was 
that  of  Gondi  the  banker,  in  which  Henri  III.  had 
been  stabbed,  also  a property  belonging  to  the 
Superintendent  Fouquet,  and  another  house.  The 
artists  Lepautre,  Girard,  and  Hardouin  Mansard 
were  commissioned  to  transform  these  into  a 
palace,  which  the  king  bestowed  on  his  son 
Philippe  d’Orleans.  Le  Notre,  for  his  part, 
succeeded  in  metamorphosing  the  uncultivated 
territory  of  St.  Cloud  into  an  admirable  park, 
considered  by’  some  his  chef  d'attvre.  These 
works  made  of  the  new  property  the  most  elegant 
domain  of  its  day  (for  as  yet  Versailles  and  Marly 
were  not),  and  the  gazettes  of  the  day  describe 
the  fetes  which  “ Monsieur  ” gave  there. 

In  17S2,  when  the  Orleans  family  made  over 
the  property  to  Marie  Antoinette,  the  latter 
restored  the  place  to  more  than  its  former 
splendour  at  a cost  of  six  million  francs. 

To  this  brilliant  period  of  fetes  and  entertain- 
ments succeeded  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution. 
On  the  1 8th  Brumaire  “General  Buonaparte,” 
just  returned  from  Egypt,  turned  out  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  who  sat  in  the  Orangerie  of  the' 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  and  made  the  place  his 
favourite  residence  when  he  became  First  Consul. 

Under  the  Empire  new  operations,  to  the  extent 
of  four  million  francs,  added  still  further  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  palace,  which  was  the  scene 
of  various  important  events.  In  1805  Pope 
Pius  VII.  baptised  there  the  son  of  Louis  Buona- 
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parte  ; and  it  was  there  that  the  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  with  Marie  Louise  of  Austria  took  place 
in  1S10.  In  1830  Charles  X.  signed  there  the 
famous  “ Ordonnances  ” which  caused  the  Re- 
volution of  July  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
Louis  Philippe,  who  w-as  very  fond  of  the  place, 
altered  its  interior  arrangements  considerably, 
and  decorated  and  re-furnished  the  principal 
rooms. 

Under  the  Second  Empire  St.  Cloud  saw  the 
revival  of  its  old  brilliant  days.  Napoleon  III. 
passed  nearly  all  his  summers  there,  and  carried 
out  some  new  decorations,  as  well  as  placing  in 
the  principal  vestibule  Pradier’s  “ Sappho,”  which 
had  been  so  much  admired  in  the  Salon  of  .1S52. 
The  Emperor  was  at  St.  Cloud  at  the  moment  of 
the  declaration  of  war.  He  left  it  on  July  27, 
1870,  and  in  less  than  three  months  afterwards 
the  place  had  been  burned  out. 

It  is  only  right  that  the  blame  of  this  act  of 
vandalism  should  be  put  on  the  right  shoulders,  j 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  Prussian 
army.  It  appears  now  almost  certain,  although 
the  town  of  St.  Cloud  was  no  doubt  burned  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  9th  division  of  German  infantry 
under  General  Sandrart,  that  the  chateau  itself  was 
accidentally  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  from  Mt. 
Valerien.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  the 
works  of  art  in  the  chateau,  at  all  events,  had 
been  “ looted  ” by  the  conquerors  before  the  fire 
commenced. 

The  access  to  the  chateau  was  by  a long 
avenue  which  still  exists,  and  which  begins  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Seine  between  Boulogne  and 
St.  Cloud.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  was  a court- 
yard closed  by  a grille,  in  which  there  were  two 
pavilions,  one  for  the  guards,  the  other  (trans- 
formed now  into  an  Ecole  Normale)  for  the 
governor  of  the  chateau.  The  stables  of  the 
Emperor  extended  along  the  space  between 
the  terrrace  of  the  chateau  and  the  infantry 
Barracks. 

At  the  rear  of  a second  court  rose  the  building, 
consisting  of  a centre  flanked  by  two  return 
wings.  The  buildings  covered  an  area  of  about 
1,850  square  metres.  The  principal  fagade, 
designed  by  Girard,  was  adorned  with  * four 
Corinthian  columns  surmounted  by  statues 
symbolising  Strength,  Riches,  Prudence,  and 
War.  The  two  wings,  from  the  plans  of 
Lepautre,  presented  a combination  of  Doric  and 
Tuscan  orders.  Statues  placed  in  niches  per- 
sonified, on  the  right  wing,  Youth,  Music, 
Eloquence,  and  Plenty  ; on  the  left  wing,  Comedy, 
Dance,  Peace,  and  Riches.  Each  of  the  lateral 
pavilions  had  a large  fronton  sculptured  with  the 
Arms  of  France  ; that  on  the  right  was  purchased 
by  Princess  Clementine  d’Orleans,  mother  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 

The  interior  of  the  chateau  was  divided  into 
seven  “ appartments  d’honneur  ” and  two  “ petits 
appartments.”  Among  the  first  were  the  State 
Vestibule,  giving  access  to  the  grand  staircase  ; 
the  “Salon  de  Diane,”  decorated  by  Mignard, 
and  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  Kings  of 
France  ; the  “ Salon  de  Mars,”  also  decorated 
by  Mignard  ; the  “ Salon  de  Venus,”  the  ceiling 
of  which,  painted  by  Le  Moyne,  represented 
“Juno  taking  the  Form  of  Venus”  ; the  “Salon 
de  Verite,”  with  a ceiling  by  Antoine  Coypel 
representing  the  “Triumph  of  Truth”  ; the  “Salon 
d Aurore,”  with  a ceiling  by  Loir  representing 
the  “ Dawn  ” ; the  “ Salon  de  Mercure,”  and 
lastly  the  celebrated  “ Galerie  d’Apollon,”  where 
Mignard  had  painted  the  birth  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  Latona  and  Jupiter,  Apollo  in  his  chariot, 
Parnassus,  and  the  Four  Seasons.  This  ensemble 
was  completed  by  other  mythological  subjects, 
and  by  medallions,  some  containing  allegorical 
figures,  others  portraits  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  In  the  same  gallery  was  a 
remarkable  collection  of  pictures  by  French 
masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  — Coypel, 
Restoux,  de  Troy,  Boucher,  Joseph  Vernet,  6cc. 
The  private  apartments  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  most  luxuriously  furnished  and 
filled  with  paintings  by  Rubens,  Lesueur, 
Prud’hon,  as  well  as  the  best  modern  painters. 

The  park  was  adorned  by  Marie  Antoinette 
with  statues,  and  divided  out  into  parterres, 
shrubberies,  and  lawns.  Beyond  the  private 
gardens,  the  park  offered  fine  effects  from  its 
arrangement  of  trees,  basins,  and  fountains  artfully 
distributed.  The  shells  in  the  siege  damaged  a 
great  number  of  the  statues  ; but  the  grand 
cascade  was  spared,  and  that  remarkable  work  of 
Lepautre,  in  which  architecture  a<nd  sculpture 
were  so  picturesquely  associated  with  the  effects 
of  water  continues  to  be,  for  Parisians  as  well  as 
strangers,  a favourite  object  of  a walk.  The 
“Grands  Eaux  ” of  St.  Cloud  are,  in  fact,  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  those  of  Versailles. 


MONUMENT  AT  AVIGNON. 

This  monument,  which  is  in  commemoration 
of  the  reunion  of  the  Venaissin  territory  with 
France,  was  inaugurated  about  a year  ago,  at 
Avignon.  It  is  the  design  of  M.  Felix 
Charpentier,  a young  sculptor  who  obtained  in 
the  same  year  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  the  “Grand  Prix  ” at  the  Salon.  M. 
Charpentier  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  his  pupil 
M.  Eerigoule.  The  architectural  portion  of  the 
work  was  designed  by  M.  Guiminel,  chief 
architect  to  the  Corporation  of  Avignon. 

The  monument,  which  rises  to  a height  of 
16  metres,  stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Republique, 
not  far  from  the  celebrated  Chateau  of  the  Popes, 
in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  a mediocre 
statue  by  Crillon,  the  removal  of  which,  however, 
was  the  cause  of  violent  protestations  in  the 
district. 

The  figures  which  M.  Charpentier  has  grouped 
around  the  central  figure  of  France,  symbolise  the 
family  of  Avignon  taking  oath  of  fidelity  to  their 
new  country.  At  the  back  of  the  monument  is 
a graceful  seated  figure  representing  the  fountain 
of  Vaucluse  celebrated  by  Petrarch. 

The  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  are  in 
blue  Thomerac  marble  ; the  pedestal  and  the 
groups  in  white  stone  from  Oppide  ; the  statue 
of  France,  and  the  lion  at  the  base,  are  in  bronze. 
The  work  altogether  has  cost  1 50,000  francs. 


NEW  MONASTERY  BUILDINGS,  &c., 
ST.  LAWRENCE,  AMPLEFORTH. 

We  publish  this  week  the  design  selected  in 
the  competition  for  the  new  Monastery,  Church, 
an.d  additional  Collegiate  buildings  at  St.  Law- 
rence's, Amplcforth,  York. 

The  problems  in  the  planning  were  to,  keep  the 
Monastery  College,  Hospitium  (or  Guest  House), 
and  servants’  offices  all  quite  distinct,  and  each 
with  a separate  entrance  to  the  Church. 

The  very  unlevel  nature  of  the  ground,  there 
being  a fall  of  over  40  ft.  from  north  to  south  of 
building  site,  also  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
plan. 

In  the  Monastery,  cells  are  provided  for  more 
than  forty  monks,  with  calefactory,  scriptorium, 
separate  refectory,  music-rooms,  and  workshops, 
and  a large  library  75  ft.  x 30  ft.  x 25  ft.  high. 

The  additions  to  the  College  consist  of  six  more 
class  - rooms,  chemical  laboratory,  additional 
libraries  and  play-rooms,  and  new  dormitory  for 
fifty  boys  ; a large  Academy  Hall,  with  permanent 
stage  for  theatrical  representations  ; workshops ; 
infirmary ; and  a large  refectory  hall,  to  dine  200 
people,  with  elaborate  hammer-beam  roof,  and 
high  wainscotting  round  the  walls.  This  is 
intended  to  be  the  “show”  room  of  the  Monastery. 

A large  lavatory,  with  basin  for  each  boy  (150), 
and  bath-rooms,  are  also  provided. 

The  Hospitium,  which  serves  as  the  principal 
and  only  entrance  to  the  Monastery  and  College,  is 
placed  on  the  high  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
buildings  near  the  main  road,  and  its  ground 
floor  is  20  ft.  above  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Monastery  and  College. 

The  approach  is  along  the  Hospitium  corridor 
(upper  level),  down  the  grand  doubl  estaircasc.with 
entrance  to  the  Church  opposite,  and  to  the 
Monastery  and  College  right  and  left. 

The  complete  eventual  church  is  shown  on  the 
elevations  we  publish,  and  the  present  church  is 
retained  for  the  present  on  the  plan. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  whole  scheme  is 
about  136,000/. 

It  is  proposed  to  commence  the  work  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  modifications,  &c.,  are  made  in  the 
plans. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Bernard  Smith,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. , 
of  London. 


PLANS  OF  ABBEY  DORE. 

These  plans,  with  the  small  sketches  accom- 
panying them,  are  given  in  illustration  of  Mr.  R. 
W.  Paul’s  paper  on  “Abbey  Dore,”  printed  on 
another  page. 


SUR  VE  YORSHIPS. 

Sutton  (Surrey).— Mr.  Albert  D.  Greatorex, 
Assoc.  M;Inst.C.E. , Assistant  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Southampton,  has  been  appointed  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Sutton  (Surrey)  Local  Board. 

Diocesan  Surveyorship.— Mr.  Henry  Ough,  of 
the  firm  of  Henry  Ough  eSc  Son,  of  St.  Paul's- 
churchyard,  E.C. , has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
Diocesan  Surveyors  of  St.  Albans  Diocese,  under 
the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  INSTITUTE  AND  TERRA-COTTA. 

Sir, — Mr.  Leech's  letter  in  your  issue  of  25th 
March  is  very  interesting  from  his  point  of  view, 
but  he  will  pardon  me  if  I still  think  the  example  of 
the  Battersea  Polytechnic  does  very  decidedly  prove 
something— viz. , that  in  this  building  “where  the 
features  are  plain  and  of  diverse  character,  and  the 
facings  are  in  brick,"  that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary 
case  of  such  public  buildings  in  London,  the  cost  of 
terra-cotta  was  very  much  higher  than  Monk's  Park 
Bath  stone,  and  only  a trifle  under  Portland.  I 
maintain  this  may  be  taken  as  a “general  prin- 
ciple," and,  if  so,  the  contention  for  terra-cotta  on 
the  score  of  economy  falls  to  the  ground. 

As  for  the  “artistic  merits”  of  the  question  I 
hold  that  nobler  designs  are  likely  to  result  from 
working  in  a free  and  unrestricted  material,  such  as 
stone,  rather  than  in  the  cramped  littleness  of  terra- 
cotta ; that  “much  elaboration  and  ornament, 
coupled  with  repetition,"  which,  it  seems,  alone  can 
secure  economy  in  the  use  of  the  latter,  are  not  the 
essentials  after  which  we  should  strive  ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  the  bane  of  much  of  our  modern 
work,  which  the  use  of  terra-cotta  has  materially 
emphasised,  as  I endeavoured,  however  feebly,  to 
prove  in  the  debate  at  the  Institute. 

I do  not  at  all  deprecate  the  proper  function  of 
the  “ laboratory  of  the  chemist  as  an  aid  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a building  material " ; all  I contend  for  is 
that  a material  which  depends  so  much  on  the 
laboratory  and  the  burning  kiln  for  its  production, 
and  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  hampers 
the  efforts  of  those  who  design  in  it,  is  entirely  un- 
necessary, not  to  say  detrimental,  while  we  have 
abundance  of  stone  at  our  command.  Just  what 
stone  is  best  for  different  localities  is  quite  a 
secondary  question  ; in  London  it  is  Portland,  in 
Birmingham  it  is  Bath,  and  in  the  highest  interests 
of  architecture  I prefer  to  work  in  the  noblest 
materials  available.— I am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  M.  Brydon. 


Sir, — On  this  subject  I,  and  others  also  perhaps, 
should  like  an  answer  to  one  or  two  questions,  and 
the  questions  themselves  may  suggest  thoughts  even 
to  the  wise  in  this  matter. 

America — meaning  the  United  States  thereof — is, 
we  are  often  told,  a great  country.  No  one  will,  I 
think,  say  its  architects  suffer  from  either  fear  or 
restraint,  whether  in  the  use  of  new  or  old  materials. 
The  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson  was  admittedly  a 
giant  among  them  and  us.  Oddly  enough,  too,  in 
this  connexion,  the  style  he  adopted  and  made  so 
peculiarly  his  own  was  the  Romanesque.  But  he 
never,  I believe  (from  observation),  used  terrra-cotta. 
Why? 

It  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  country,  True 
possibly,  but  he  could  have  imported  it.  What 
however,  he  did  import  was  red  Dumfries  or 
CorsehilljStone,  and  this  in  quantities,  until  he  found 
near  Chicago  and  elsewhere  both  red  and  blue  stone 
to  suit  his  fancy. 

Stone  will  not  stand  a smoky  atmosphere,  we  are 
told.  Do  any  of  your  readers  know  Pittsburg? 
Have  they  seen  its  buildings  dating  a few  decades, 
blacker  beyond  compare  that  any  part  of  West- 
minster, counting  its  centuries?  Yet  the  court-house 
and  prison  there — among  the  finest  of  even  Richard- 
son's creations — he  built  of  stone.  Why? 

The  Institute  has  lately  delighted  to  honour  another 
transatlantic  architect  of  eminence— Mr.  Richard  M. 
Hunt.  And  as  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  and  seeing  much  of  his  best  work,  I 
may  say  the  Institute  thereby  has  honoured  itself 
as  well  as  him.  Now  he,  like  Richardson,  had  a 
new  and  free  country  to  work  in,  with  almost  un- 
paralleled wealth  at  his  back,  and  with  the  art, 
culture,  and  science  of  Europe  before  him — including 
the  terra-cotta  of  so  many  centuries.  B.c.  It  would 
be  well  to  know  if  he  uses,  or  has  used,  in  any 
quantity  this  “ new  " material. 

There  have  been  many  exhibitions,  International 
and  otherwise,  and  buildings  put  up  for  their  service 
and  mostly  pulled  down  at  their  close.  Iron  and 
terra-cotta  have  been  freely  used  in  them — I had 
almost  said  exclusively  used  in  them.  But  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  chief  .merits  of  terra-cotta  is  its 
durability — in  these  cases  quite  wasted. 

The  potter's  art  is  one  of  the  noblest  we  are  told. 
Granted.  But  when  he  leaves  his  art  and  starts 
building,  how  then  ? 

Again,  we  are  told  terra-cotta  is  so  convenient  for 
covering  up  iron  construction.  No  doubt.  But,  and 
I hope  I may  be  forgiven,  I have  helped  to  cover  I may 
almost  say  miles  of  such  with  marble,  and  much  of 
this  in  our  gallant  but  assertive  friend's  buildings. 
Who  will  compare  marble  and  terra-cotta  for  this 
work — indoors,  of  course,  I mean?  And  with  all 
humility  I will  say  that  marble  so  used  is  thecheaper. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Edis  would  tell 
us  what  the  lerra- cotta  of  the  Constitutional  Club — 
as  a typical  job — really  did  cost.  We  have  his  con- 
tradiction of  Mr.  Stokes,  but  that  does  not  assist  our 
comparison.  The  effect  is  before  us.  What  is  the 
price  per  foot  cube  ? 
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One  sees  so  much  terra-cotta  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admrre — at  least  it  is.  impossible  to  me— that 
it  is  well  to  hear  its  merits-  and  demerits  so  freely 
nnd  frankly  discussed.  And  the  Institute  Com- 
mittee deserve,  I think,  our  warmest  thanks  for 
actually  arranging  for  us  to  hear  both  sides. 

C.  H.  Bkodie. 


TERRA-COTTA  v.  STONE. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  25th  ult. , we  observe  a letter 
from  Mr.  S.  H.  Leech  dated  from  Lambeth  Pottery. 

Upon  the  general  question  we  do  not  propose  to 
occupy  your  space.  But  Mr.  Leech  devotes  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  the  subject  of 
Bath  stone,  and  by  the  use  of  a mis-quotation, 
adroitly  coupled  with  an  erroneous  statement, 
conveys  to  the  reader  the  half  truth  which  is  pro- 
verbially misleading.  He  refers  to  Bath  stone  as  a 
material  ' ‘ which  needs  to  have  sent  out  with  it  a 
chemical  substance  " (a  manifestly  incorrect  State- 
ment), and  proceeds  to  mis-quote  our  advertisement, 
which  he  apparently  had  before  him,  as  “ Fluate  for 
hardening  and  preserving  the  stone."  A glance  at 
our  advertisement  will  show  that  the  correct  quotation 
would  have  been  “ Fluate  for  hardening  and  pre- 
serving building-stones  and  marbles."  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  further  comment  upon  a letter  which 
is  so  obviously  unreliable,  but  we  may  say  that  we 
advise  the  use  of  "Fluate"  of  Magnesia  upon  all 
calcareous  stones,  and  of  other  Fluates  upon  all 
sandstones  which  are  sufficiently  porous  to  drink  in 
the  solutions. 

So  far  from  the  use  of  " Fluate  " being  confined  to 
Bath  stone,  it  has  been  used  upon  Chilmark  stone- 
work in  the  south  front  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
upon  Ham  Hill  stonework  in  the  porch  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  mansion,  Arlington-street,  Piccadilly. 
At  the  present  moment  it  is  being  used  upon  the 
Portland  stone  statues  at  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  upon  the  Portland  stonework  of 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Trafalgar-square. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  a very  large 
number  of  inquiries  have  from  time  to  time  reached 
us,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  whether 
“ Fluate"  would  be  beneficial  upon  brickwork  and 
tiles,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that,  by  the  use  of 
special  Fluates,  we  are  able  to  render  virtually 
waterproof  and  weatherproof  these  products  of  the 
kiln.  If  terra-cotta  is  sufficiently  absorbent,  certain 
of  the  Fluates  will  be  effectual  in  preserving  it,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  well  to  test  the  process  upon 
the  terra-cotta  in  such  buildings  as  the  Flower 
Market,  Covent  Garden,  which  is  a new  building, 
but  in  which  the  terra-cotta  is  already  disin- 
tegrating. 

In  regard  to  Bath  stone,  we  need  only  point  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  Trafalgar  Square  ; Apsley 
House,  Hyde  Park  Corner;  the  Grosvenor  Hotel, 
.adjoining  Victoria  Station  ; and  other  old  buildings 
in  London  to  demonstrate  that  good  Bath  stone 
properly  used  is  an  excellent  building  material  for 
the  Metropolis,  while  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
quarries  there  are  buildings,  such  as  Edington 
Church,  near  Westbury  (built  in  the  fourteenth 
century),  Lacock  Abbey  (built  in  the  thirteenth 
century),  Longleat  (sixteenth  century),  wlfose  per- 
fectly sound  condition  to-day  testify  that  Bath  stone 
is  also  a thoroughly  durable  material  for  buildings 
n the  country.  George  Hancock, 

Manager  of  the  Bath  Stone  Firms,  Limited. 


KENSAL  TOWN  BATIIS,  & c., 
COMPETITION. 

SiR.,— We  gather  from  your  report  on  the  design 
submitted  in  the  above  that  in  your  opinion  set 
No.  4 should  have  been  placed,  whilst  set  No.  15 — 
awarded  third  position  by  the  Commissioners — does 
not  contain  those  points  in  the  planning.  &c.,  that 
would  have  induced  you  to  award  to  it  such  a 
position.  Both  the  sets  Nos.  4 and  15  were 
submitted  by  us.  We  believe  that  the  authorship  of 
the  premiated  sets  only  is  known,  and,  for  reasons 
obvious,  if  you  can  find  space  to  insert  this  in  your 
next  issue  we  shall  be  obliged. 

Lansdell  & Harrison. 


TIIE  EGYPTIAN  CAVETTO. 

Sir.— The  instrument  described  by  Mr.  Inwards 
is  simply  a reproduction  of  one  of  the  forms  used  by 
the  Greeks  for  drawing  curves  by  the  revolution  of  a 
plane. 

They  had  six  separate  movements  or  classes  of 
movements,  and  the  one  he  has  drawn  will  produce 
the  cissoid  of  Diodes,  the  concoid  of  Nicomedes, 
and  other  mathematical  curves.  It  consists  of  a 
moving  plane  governed  in  its  motion  by  a fixed  point 
and  a fixed  straight  line. 

It  may  be  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  Egyptians  used 
only  the  cavetta  and  torus  in  their  mouldings,  but 
there  are  many  other  curves  in  their  capitals  and 
bases,  and  in  the  entasis  of  their  columns  and  in 
their  general  compositions ; curves  which  would 
require  other  instruments,  such  as  Jopling's  or  the 
ovolo  movement,  for  their  production,  and  Mr. 
Inwards  would  confer  a real  benefit  upon  art  if  he 
would  analyse  some  of  these  also. 
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The  powers  for  controlling  the  revolving  plane 
were : — 

1.  Two  fixed  points. 

2.  A fixed  point  and  a fixed  straight  line. 

3.  Two  fixed  straight  lines. 

4.  A fixed  point  and  circular  motion. 

5.  A fixed  straight  line  and  circular  motion. 

6.  Circular  motion  and  circular  motion. 

Of  these.  No.  1 includes  the  instrument  for  the 
cardioid ; No.  2 is  Mr.  Inwards's  movement ; No.  3 
includes  the  trammel ; while  No.  4,  of  which  I 
enclose  a diagram,  gives  the  ovolo,  and  is  a 


very  simple  and  useful  movement.  It  can  be 
made  with  a set  square,  with  a few  holes  for  the 
pencil  point,  a piece  of  string,  and  a pin.  No.  5 is 
the  Greek  potter's  instrument ; No.  6 includes 
Jopling's  instrument,  and  is  a wonderful  combina- 
tion. Daniel  Wood. 


PRICE-BOOKS. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  the  new  builders'  price- 
books,  you  touch  upon  questions  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  trade  generally — i.  c. , " The  necessity  for 
the  adaptation  of  prices  to  the  varying  rate  of 
wages,"  and  variation  in  cost  of  materials. 

The  increased  cost  of  labour  does  not  seem  to  me, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  to  have  been  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  by  the  trades,  and  a corresponding 
necessary  result  of  unremunerative  business  has  in 
many  cases  followed. 

Fifty  years  ago  my  father  was  in  the  habit  of 
applying  “ constants " to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
various  and  numerous  items  required  to  be  priced  in 
surveying. 

These  "constants  ” were  then  applied  to  ascertain 
value  of  labour,  the  "factor"  being  the  rate  of 
wages  per  day,  since  then  payment  by  the  hour 
necessitating  their  application  to  the  " hourly rate, 
and  I have  so  used  them  to  wages  varying  in 
different  localities.  In  the  edition  of  the  first  work 
you  have  in  review,  you  refer  to  price  named  for 
painting  in  four  oils,  viz.,  ird.  I notice  that  ten 
years  ago  is.  is  the  price  named  in  the  same  publi- 
cation ; surely  the  increase  in  cost  of  labour  must 
be  one  more  than  equal  to  reduced  cost  of  materials. 

As  to  the  item  of  pavirg  in  flat  brick,  to  which  you 
refer,  my  constant  of  '370  multiplied  by  value  of 
the  bricklayer  and  labourer  per  hour,  gives  the 
result  of  sixpence  per  yard  for  labour  only,  agreeing 
with  price-book,  but  the  full  price  named  of  three 
shillings  must  surely  include  an  indefinite  factor  of 
"levelled"  and  prepared  bottom,  which  may  be 
much  or  little,  and  should  be  separately  valued , more 
especially  as  it  is  the  frequent  custom  to  pave  on 
" concrete  over  area." 

" Constants  " for  labour  maybe  accurately  applied 
to  any  and  all  of  the  various  items  in  the  different 
trades,  and  without  being  an  erring  guide  owing  to 
the  difference  and  increase  of  rates  of  labour. 

Theodore  Thorn. 


SELENITIC  LIME. 

Sir, — Probably  others,  who,  like  myself  use  this 
lime  extensively,  find  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  the 
address  of  firms  who  manufacture  it  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Builders  seldom  know  anything 
about  novelties,  and  one  may  often  be  importing 
the  material  from  a great  distance  when  it  could  be 
obtained  close  at  hand.  I shall  be  glad  if  manu- 
facturers in  various  parts  of  the  country  will  send  me 
their  names  for  formation  of  a list.  To  this  (for  my 
own  information  only)  current  prices  may  be  added. 

Ralph  Nevill,  F.'R.I.B.A. 

Rolls  Chambers,  89,  Chancery-lane. 

P.S. — I should  like  to  say  that  for  the  last  twenty 
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years  I have  used  no  other  lime  for  ordinary  buildinji 
the  slight  extra  cost  being  amply  compensated  i 
other  ways.  For  ordinary  concrete  work  this  lime  > 
quite  as  good  as  Portland  cement.  As,  when  firr 
introduced  great  stress  was  laid  upon  its  advantage 
for  plastering  work, : I should  like  to  say  that  1 do  no 
find  it  generally  suitable  ; indeed,  its  very  excellent! 
for  other  purposes  unfits  it  for  this,  as  for  ordinnr; 
plastering  a soft  non-dense  material  is  required  thi! 
will  act  as  a sort  of  felting. — R.  N. 


BRICK  CHIMNEYS. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  inquire  througu 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper  whether  any  0 
your  readers  can  give  me  some  information  concern 
ing  actual  examples  of  brick  chimneys  (or  large  iror 
ones)  whose  sectional  area  increases  from  the  bottom 
upwards.  The  chief  points  of  interest  are  tl'i 
dimensions  of  the  chimney,  and  whether  there  : 
any  appreciable  economy  in  building  such  a chimnei 
over  one  of  the  ordinary  form  which  narrows  toward 
the  top.  ’ "Draught." 


2Tbc  Student's  Column. 

CHEMISTRY.— XIV. 

LIMESTONES  ( continued ). 

4.  Shelly  Limestones. 

HERE  are  two  varieties  of  this  clasa 
They  both  consist  almost  entirely  1 
small  shells  cemented  together ; hi 
whilst  one  when  fractured  shows  a crystallirl 
structure,  the  other  appears  to  be  entirely  withou 
crystals.  Purbeck  stone  is  a shelly  limestone  c 
the  latter  variety,  and  Hopton  Wood  stone  a 
example  of  the  former. 

5.  Magnesian  Limestone. 

Magnesian  limestones  consist  chiefly  of  ca: 
bonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  bi 
usually  also  contain  small  quantities  of  silica,  iror 
and  alumina. 

Although  many  limestones  contain  magnesi: 
they  are  not  termed  magnesian  limestones  unlel 
at  least  15  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  a 
present  in  the  stone.  The  best  magnesian  limn 
stones  for  building  contain  at  least  40  per  cent.  •. 
carbonate  of  magnesia  (MgC03)  and  4 or  5 p> 
cent,  of  silica. 

Dolomites  are  magnesian  limestones,  but  then 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  what  quantilt 
of  magnesium  carbonate  must  be  present  in  1 
stone  for  it  to  constitute  a dolomite. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  dolomites  give 
by  Hull : — 

From  From  1 
Bolsover  Mansfielc 
Moor.  Woodhousi 


Carbonate  of  lime  .. S1'10  S1'^ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...  40-20  42 '(So 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  1 '80  trace 

Silica  3 '60  37° 

Water  and  loss 3 '3°  2 '5° 


1 00 '00  100  '45  ; 

Some  magnesian  limestones  contain  so  muci 
silica  that  they  are  often  classed  with  the  Sam. 
stones.  The  following  analyses  by  Phillips  shoi 
the  composition  of  two  of  these  silicious  dolomih 
from  Mansfield,  Derbyshire  : — 

White.  Brow) 


Silica  (SiOo) 5X'40  49'4' 

Carbonate  of  Lime  (CaC03)  26-50  26-51 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  (MgC03)  17-98  x6-i> 

Alumina  and  Oxide  of  Iron 1-32  3'2‘ 

Water  and  Loss 2 80  4-81 


100 'CO  IOOCi 

Calcium  Oxide , CaO. 

Calcium  oxide,  commonly  termed  quicklime , 
obtained  by  heating,  or  calcining  as  it  is  callc! 
limestone.  By  this  means  the  carbon  dioxide  1 
expelled  from  the  carbonate,  and  quicklime  1 
formed  thus, 

CaC03  = CaO  4-  C02. 

Ca  = 40  ; C=  12  ; 03  = 4S. \CaCO:i=  100,  ai 
CaO  = 40.  Therefore  100  parts  by  weight  l 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  will  yield  theoretical 
56  parts  of  quicklime. 

Before  being  calcined,  the  limestone  is  usual 
mixed  with  coal  or  other  combustible  matter  1 
order  that  the  whole  mass  of  stone  should  becon 
thoroughly  heated  throughout,  one  bushel  of  co 
usually  being  sufficient  to  make  five  or  six  bushri 
of  lime.  Sometimes  limestone  is  burnt  in  c/am. 
consisting  merely  of  heaps  made  with  alternEi 
layers  of  limestone  and  coal,  having  a fire-hole  I 
the  bottom,  and  covered  with  sods  or  clay  to  ke: 
in  the  heat. 

Limestone  is,  however,  more  generally  burnt  r 
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kilns.  In  tunnel  kilns  the  fuel  and  lumps  of 
stone  are  placed  in  alternate  layers,  as  in  the  above 
instance,  but  in  flare  kilns  the  fuel  is  placed  below 
in  such  a way  that  only  the  flame  reaches  the  lime- 
stone, and  yet  maintains  a heat  sufficient  to 
decompose  the  limestone.  If  worked  by  the 
intermittent  system  the  kiln  is  heated  (for  thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours)  until  all  the  stone  in  it 
has  decomposed.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool 
down.  The  quicklime  is  now  removed,  and  the 
kiln  recharged. 

By  the  continuous  system  the  kiln  is  kept  hot 
and  the  quicklime  is  removed  in  small  portions  at 
a time,  fresh  charges  of  limestone,  or  limestone 
and  coal,  being  added  at  the  top  to  fill  the  spate 
caused  by  the  removal  of  the  quicklime.  Bo|h 
tunnel  kilns  and  flare  kilns  may  be  worked  either 
on  the  intermittent  or  on  the  continuous  system, 
but,  as  a rule,  tunnel  kilns  are  employed  for  the 
continuous  system.  By  this  latter  system  a great 
saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  but  the  lime  produced  is 
more  likely  to  be  unequally  burnt. 

Lime  kilns  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  size. 
Fig.  12  shows  in  section  a pair  of  flare  kilns  such 
as  are  commonly  used  for  calcining  grey  chalk. 

The  purest  quicklime  is  obtained  from  certain 
marbles,  such  for  instance  as  Carrara  marble  and  the 


Artificial  Cements  are  made  by  mixing  the 
ingredients  in  the  proportions  found  in  the  best 
natural  cements  and  calcining  them  at  a compara- 
tively low  temperature. 

Portland  Cement  is  an  artificial  cement,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  cements.  The  sub- 
stances employed  for  its  manufacture  are  some- 
times chalk  and  clay  mixed  by  a wet  process,  and 
sometimes  limestone  and  clay  or  shale.  In  the 
latter  case  they  are  mixed  by  a dry  process. 

The  following  analyses  extracted  from  “ Spon’s 
Dictionary  of  Engineering,”  show  the  composi- 
tion of  typical  commercial  clays  and  chalks,  and 
of  Portland  cement. 

Analyses  of  raw  materials  used  by  the  Bur  ham 
Cement  Company. 


Silica 

Gault  Clay. 
46-61 

Grey  Cha 

7 "OO 

Alumina  

16  "06 

Oxide  of  iron  

6-07 

'3° 

Carbonate  of  lime 

...  87-50 

Magnesia 

•60 

IOO 

Potash  

•60 

— 

Water  and  organic 
matter  

500 

3'°5 

IOO  "OO 

IOO'OO 

5.  Eminently  hydraulic  limes  set  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  day  after  immersion.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  they  are  so  hard  that  they 
splinter  under  a blow  and  present  a slaty  fracture. 
They  do  not  increase  much  in  bulk  when  slaked. 

To  this  list  is  sometimes  added  : — 

6.  Hydraulic  cements  containing  20  to  50  per 
cent,  clay,  which  set  in  a few  minutes,  and  became 
as  hard  as  stone  within  a month. 

Pozzuolanas. 

Pozzuolanas,  or  puozzolanos,  are  composed 
mainly  of  silica  and  alumina,  but  also  contain 
lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Berthier  gives  the  following  analyses  of  the 
Fozzuolana  and  of  the  Trass  of  Andernach 


Trass. 

Pozzuolana. 

Silica  

Alumina 

Lime  

•088 

Magnesia  

Oxide  of  iron 

•120 

Potash  

■014 

Soda  

-oio 

•040 

Water 

■092 

■952 

•995 

Mortar. 

Ordinary  mortar  is  a mixture  of  slaked  lime 
and  sand  made  into  a paste  with  water. 

Cement  mortar  is  a mixture  of  cement  and  sand 
made  into  a paste  with  water. 

Rich  or  fat  line  should  never  be  used  for 
mortar,  because  it  remains  wet  for  a long  time,  and 
when  dry  is  very  weak  and  friable,  and  sometimes 
becomes  little  better  than  dust.  As  a rule  it  only 
sets  upon  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air. 
Hydraulic  lime  or  cement  should  be  used  when- 
ever possible. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  old  mortars  by 
Vicat : — 
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black  Derbyshire  marble.  Pure  quicklime  readily 
combines  with  water  to  form  slaked  lime  or  calcium 
liydiule,  Ca(HO)2,  the  heat  produced  by  the  com- 
bination being  very  considerable,  as  may  be  shown 
by  igniting  gunpowder  by  merely  dropping  it 
upon  the  slaking  lime.  This  slaked  lime  is 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  although  it  requires  a 
very  large  proportion  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  If 
slaked  lime  is  moistened  with  water  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  surface  of  it  will  set  on  account  of 
the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, causing  the  formation  of  a crust  of 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lime. 

Hydraulic  limes  are  obtained  from  limestones 
containing  from  70  to  92  or  93  per  cent,  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  a considerable  proportion  of  clay. 
Unlike  pure  lime  they  will  set  without  the  aid  of 
atmospheric  C02 ; they  contain  within  themselves 
ingredients  which  combine  with  the  lime  and  give 
them  the  property  of  setting,  even  under  water. 
Their  setting  powers  vary  greatly.  Most  of  them 
attain  the  maximum  strength  when  kept  under 
water. 

Artificial  hydraulic  lime  is  made  by  calcining 
a fairly  pure  lime  with  the  amount  of  clay  usually 
found  in  good  hydraulic  limes,  the  two  substances 
being  previously  intimately  mixed. 

I The  heat  employed  in  calcining  natural 
hydraulic  lime,  and  also  artificial  hydraulic  lime, 
must  be  moderate.  If  too  great,  the  mass 
becomes  partially  fused,  forms  silicate  and 
aluminate  of  calcium,  and  prevents  the  proper 
subsequent  slaking  of  the  lime. 

Natural  cements  are  calcareous  substances, 
[resembling  in  some  respects  the  best  hydraulic 
limes,  but  as  a rule  contain  much  more  clay,  and 
possess  greater  hydraulic  properties.  Natural 
(cements  are  obtained  in  a similar  manner  as 
ordinary  lime,  by  burning  natural  stone  con- 
taining from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  clay,  the  other 
constituents  of  the  stone  being  chiefly  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  carbonate 
of  lime  without  magnesia.  When  heated,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  is  decomposed  like  carbonate 
of  lime — 

MgC03 = MgO  4-  C02  ; 

but  the  oxide  of  magnesia  does  not  slake  like 
quicklime  ; if  powdered  and  mixed  into  a paste 
with  water  it  expands  and  gradually  sets  into 
one  solid  mass. 

Roman  Cement  is  a natural  cement  obtained  by 
carefully  calcining,  at  a comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone,  called 
“ Septaria,”  which  are  found  in  the  London  clay. 
They  contain  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  of  clay. 

Calderwood  Cement  is  a dark-coloured  Roman 
cement,  obtained  from  somewhat  similar  nodules 
(ound  in  Scotland. 


Analysis  of  Portland  Cement  manufactured,  by 
the  Bur  ham  Cement  Company. 


Alumina  12  25 

Oxide  of  iron  4 30 

Magnesia ’30 

Pure  lime  (CaO)  50  00 

.Sulphate  of  lime  2 00 

Potash -85 

Soda 75 

Silicic  acid  25  00 

Clay  sand  3 00 

Moisture 1 00 
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Analyses  of  raw  materials 

Carbonate  of  lime  

Silica 

Alumina  

Oxide  of  iron  

Potash  and  Soda  

Water  

Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Loss 


used  by  Hoofer  0°  Co. 


Wet  clay. 

Raw  chc 

2'79 

76-00 

24-86 

I'og 

S'i2 

73 

1 ’o8 

'36 

* '39 

— 

6476 

21-49 

— 

■06 

~ 

•27 
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Analysis  of  Portland  Cement  manufactured  by 
Hooper  iSr5  Co. 

Lime  64-36 

Silica  26-42 

Alumina  6 22 

Oxide  of  iron  1 -58 

Potash  and  Soda  1-37 

Magnesia -05 


100 -oo 

Classification  of  Limes  and  Cements. 

Vicat’s  classification  is  still  most  generally 
adopted,  and  may  be  enumerated  thus — 

1.  Rich  or  fat  limes  “are  such  as  may  have 
their  volume  doubled,  or  more,  by  slaking  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  whose  consistency  after 
many  years  of  immersion  remains  still  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  first  day,  and  which 
dissolve  to  the  last  grain  in  water  frequently 
changed.” 

2.  Poor  limes  augment  very  little  in  volume 
upon  slaking,  and  are  only  partially  soluble  in 
water. 

3.  Moderately  hydraulic  limes  set  in  fifteen  to 
twenty  days.  At  the  end  of  a year  they  have 
attained  their  maximum  hardness,  which  is  about 
equivalent  to  that  of  hard  soap. 

4.  Hydraulic  limes  set  after  six  or  eight  days 
immersion,  and  continue  to  harden.  Their 
expansion  by  slaking  is  always  small,  like  the 
poor  limes. 
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Age  (years)  ... 

1800 

400 

120 

120 

Specificgravity 

— 

1 '5 

1-67 

- 

CaO  

29T 

17-40 

26  -6o 

CO„* 

20  O 

11-90 

19‘25 

18-67 

SiO„  

45'° 

60 -oo 
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53 '33 

MgO 
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Water  and  loss 

5 '9 

1T8 

365 

2-67 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Elgood,  F.R.I.B.A. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  death  was  announced  of  Mr.  John  Garrard 
Elgood,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the  firm  of  Worthington 
& Elgood,  Manchester.  From  an  obituary  notice 
contributed  to  the  last  number  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
Journal  by  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Elgood,  who  died  at  his  residence,  Swiss 
Cottage,  Bowdon,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  was  a native 
of  Leicester.  Early  in  his  career  he  was  a pupil  of 
Messrs.  Bowman  & Crowthcr,  of  Manchester,  to 
whom  he  was  articled  in  1847  for  a period  of 
seven  years.  During  that  time  he  was  largely  em- 
ployed on  their  well-known  work,  “The  Churches  ot 
the  Middle  Ages."  In  1855  he  became  assistant  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  and  after  twenty-five 
years  of  faithful  service  he  became  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton's partner.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  Mr. 
Elgood  contracted  a severe  chill,  which  was  followed 
by  a serious  illness  necessitating  an  operation,  and 
his  illness  having  lately  assumed  a critical  form,  he 
died  on  the  8th  ult.  He  was  unmarried,  and 
though  of  a singularly  modest  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, his  professional  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments were  very  considerable.  He  was  a 
man  of  calm,  sound  judgment,  had  a rare 
appreciation  of  the  details  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  was  an  accurate  and  most  con- 
scientious draughtsman.  He  was  well  known  among 
his  professional  brethren  of  the  Manchester  Society, 
and  had  taken  a very  warm  interest  in  the  amalga- 
mation into  one  body  of  the  senior  and  junior  socie- 
ties in  Manchester.  Elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Institute  in  1874,  he  became  a Fellow  in  1890. 

Mr.  George  Sneli,. — At  the  same  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  decease 
was  announced  of  Mr.  George  Snell,  of  Boston, 
Mass. , an  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  for  the  past  forty  years,  having  been, 
elected  in  1853. 


* The  CO.  would  be  present,  partly  as  MgCOs  and  partly 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Proposed  Hospital  for  Lanarkshire.— The 
County  Council  of  the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire 
has  selected  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Shiells  & Thomson, 
architects,  Edinburgh,  for  the  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital  to  be  erected  at  Carntyne,  near  Glasgow. 
The  new  hospital  will  consist  of  six  pavilions,  for 
sixty  beds,  and  administrative  offices.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  private  as  well  as  ordinary 
patients,  and  there  is  provision  for  dealing  with 
doubtful  cases  of  fever,  and  also  for  convalescents. 

People's  Palace,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire. 
— An  additional  place  of  amusement  under  the  title 
of  the  People's  Palace  is  being  erected  on  land  at  the 
corner  of  Shaw-street  and  Sharp-street,  St.  Helens. 
The  building,  which  consists  of  pit,  orchestra  stalls, 
balconies,  and  boxes,  is  100  ft.  long,  by  65  ft.  wide, 
and  50  ft.  high.  The  fabric  is  of  corrugated  iron, 
lined  internally  with  wood,  and  accommodation  is 
provided  for  2,000  persons.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  2,500/.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Rowell  & Co.,  of  Westminster,  and  sub- 
contractors, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
Hesketh,  architect,  of  Liverpool, 

New  Wesleyan  Buildings,  Chelston, 
Torquay. — On  the  15th  ult.  a new  Wesleyan 
schoolroom,  to  be  used  temporarily  as  a chapel,  was 
opened  at  Chelston,  Torquay.  The  scheme  consists 
of  a chapel  capable  of  accommodating  500  persons, 
with  vestries,  schoolroom,  and  the  usual  offices,  the 
building  to  be  of  red  sandstone  raised  on  the  site, 
with  white  brick  dressings.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  the  schoolroom  only  has  been  proceeded 
with.  The  plans  are  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell  & 
Son. 

Miners’  Hall,  Burslem,  Staffordshire. — 
On  Monday  last  the  North  Staffordshire  Miners' 
Hall  was  opened  at  Burslem  by  Mr.  B.  Pickard,  M.P. 
The  hall  has  been  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  F. 
Bettany,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Burslem,  and  the 
building  has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  of  Burslem.  The  accommodation  on  the 
ground  floor  consists  of  an  office  16  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  a committee-room,  22  ft.  by  15  ft.  Above  this 
is  situated  an  assembly-room,  32  ft.  by  21  ft.,  which 
will  accommodate  zoo  delegates.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  building  is  the  residence,  overlooking  the 
park,  of  the  miners'  agent. 

Re-opening  of  Pendrif  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Holywell. — According  to  the  Liverpool  Post , 
Pendrif  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Holywell,  has  just  been 
re-opened.  The  building  has  been  re-roofed,  and  a 
facade  added,  in  which  is  placed  a circular  stone 
window.  ’I  he  ceiling  is  designed  in  square  panels 
of  wood  and  plaster,  filled  in  with  mouldings,  red 
stars,  and  diagonal  boarding.  The  pews  in  both 
the  ground  floors  and  galleries  are  of  pitch-pine, 
with  circular  carved  ends.  The  large  west  window 
has  been  filled  with  tinted  muffled  glass,  with  ruby 
stars  at  the  corners.  The  communion  rail  is  of 
polished  mahogany,  supported  on  iron  standards 
(by  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow).  The  rostrum  or 
pulpit  is  of  selected  figured  pitch-pine.  The  whole 
has  been  carried  out  from  plans  by  Mr.  W.  Lloyd 
Jones,  architect,  Upper  Bangor.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  builder  and  contractor, 
Bagillt. 

New  Theatre  at  Aston,  Birmingham.— The 
Birmingham  Argus  gives  some  particulars  of  the 
new  theatre  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Aston. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ward  is  the  architect.  The  new  building 
will  have  a frontage  upon  Aston-road  of  80  ft.', 
will  cover  an  area  of  1,445  yards,  and  will  rise  50  ft., 
from  the  foot-path.  The  main  front  will  be  in  stone. 
The  lower  story  is  treated  along  its  entire  length 
with  an  arcaded  arrangement,  in  which  are  set  the 
swing  doors  which  give  admission  to  the  vestibule. 
The  model  of  the  building  is  different  from  the 
traditional  theatre  of  this  country,  on  which  all  the 
other  theatres  are  built,  the  American  style  being 
followed.  One  of  the  features  of  the  building  will  be 
the  vestibule  referred  to,  which  will  extend 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  building,  and  from 
this  vestibule  every  section  of  the  auditorium 
will  be  reached.  These  sections  will  be  differently 
arranged  to  our  familiar  method  of  tiers  rising  over 
a pit  one  above  another  round  three  sides  of  the 
house.  An  objection  to  this  method  is  the  poor 
view  of  the  stage  which  those  of  the  audience  get 
who  occupy  the  seats  on  the  two  sides.  The 
American  system  places  every  seat  directly  tronting 
the  stage,  and  that  will  be  a notable  feature  in  the 
new  building.  The  usual  succession  of  tiers  will  be 
absent,  with  the  exception  of  one  deep  end  gallery. 
The  different  divisions  of  the  auditorium  will  be  in 
regular  lifts  from  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  hall, 
and  every  one  of  these  divisions  will  have  exits  to 
the  side  corridors.  Seating  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  about  2,000  people.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  from  4,000/.  to  5,000/.  The  build- 
ing contract  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Bloore,  of 
Aston. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Irwell 
Vale,  near  Bury. — The  memorial  stones  of  the 
new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Irwell  Vale  were 
laid  a few  days  since.  The  new  chapel,  the  front  of 
which  will  look  down  Milne-street,  is  Gothic  in  style. 
According  to  the  plans,  in  front  of  the  building  there 
will  be  a large  projecting  vestibule  with  a traceried 
window  of  Perpendicular  character.  The  oppo- 
site end  of  the  chapel  will  be  half-octagon  in  shape. 
From  each  of  the  two  sloping  sides  a wing  will 


project,  connected  with  the  chapel  by  a large  open- 
pointed  arch.  In  the  wing  to  the  preacher's  right 
will  be  placed  the  organ,  and  to  his  left  will  be  the 
minister’s  vestry,  separated  from  the  chapel  by  a 
pitch-pine  glazed  screen.  The  chapel  will  be  built 
throughout  of  stone,  faced  with  parpoints.  The 
fittings  and  all  timber  work  are  to  be  in  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  windows  glazed  with  lead  lights  in 
variegated  tints.  The  accommodation  will  be  for 
about  290  persons.  The  entire  work  has  been  let  to 
Messrs.  Pilling  & Halliwell,  of  Edenfield,  for  1,080/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Mould,  of  Manchester. 


SANITAR  V AND  ENGINEERING  NE  JYS. 

New'  Reservoir,  Innei.lan  Water  Supply, 
Argyllshire. — The  inauguration  of  the  new  reser- 
voir at  Innellan  took  place  on  the  30th  ult.  The 
work  was  commenced  last  May  by"  Mr.  Pearson, 
Kilmarnock,  who  secured  the  contract.  The  works, 
which  have  been  constructed  at  a cost  of  about 
1,800/.,  are  situated  at  Knocamillie,  and  their 
capacity  is  2,550,000  gallons,  which,  added  to  that 
of  the  old  reservoir,  will  give  a capacity  of  nearly 
6,500,000  gallons.  The  engineer  was  Mr.  Wilson, 
Greenock. 

Bellingham  Main  Sew'eragf.  and  Sewage 
Disposal. — The  Bellingham  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  have  instructed  Mr.  D.  Balfour,  M.  Inst. 
C.E. , Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  carry  out  a scheme  of 
main  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  for  the  towns  of 
Billingham  and  Wark,  in  Northumberland. 

Drainage,  Heatley  (Cheshire).— We  are  in- 
formed that  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Bayley,  A-M.Inst.C.E., 
has  received  instructions  to  carry  out  a scheme  of 
main  drainage  for  the  Heatley  Districts  of  the  Lymm 
Local  Board  area.  The  Local  Government  Board 
will  hold  an  inquiry  shortly. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Edensor  Church.— The  east  window 
of  Edensor  Church  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass 
in  memory  of  Lord  Edward  Cavendish.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls,  London. 

Window,  St.  Hilda’s  Church,  Whitby. — 
There  has  just  been  unveiled  a stained  glass  window 
at  St.  Hilda's  Church,  Whitby.  The  subjects 
represented  are,  “The  Baptism  of  Christ"  and 
“Christ  changing  the  water  into  wine.”  The 
window  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Atkinson 
Brothers,  of  Newcastle. 

Window,  New  Wortley  Church. —Stained 
glass  has  been  inserted  into  the  large  east  window 
of  New  Wortley  Church,  Leeds,  illustrating  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour  on  earth. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Powell 
Brothers,  of  Park-square,  Leeds,  and  is  in  the  style 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

1 ( 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — In  connexion  with  the  horse  competi- 
tion at  the  Palais  des  Champs  Elys^es,  an  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  horse  painters  and  sculptors  has  been 

organised. The  Commune  of  Conflans-Saint- 

Honorine  (Seine-et-Oise),  has  opened  an  archi- 
tectural competition  in  that  town  for  a Town  Hall 

and  a group  of  schools. Some  fine  buildings  have 

just  been  completed  at  Saint  Mand£,  intended  to 
serve  as  ateliers  for  the  Braille  Technical  School 

belonging  to  the  City  of  Paris. The  Fine  Arts 

Society  of  Beziers  has  organised  an  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  from  the  southern  districts, 

to  open  on  May  1. According  to  the  work 

of  the  Marquise  de  Blocqueville,  daughter  of 
Marshal  Davoust,  Prince  d'Eckmuhl,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  is  to  construct  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany  a monumental  lighthouse  to  be  called  the 
“ Phare  d'Eckmuhl."  A sum  of  300,000  francs  was 

left  by  the  Marquise  for  the  purpose. The 

Chamber  of  Deputies  has  authorised  the  State  to 
cede  gratuitously  to  the  town  of  Toulouse  the  build- 
ing of  the  ancient  tobacco  manufactory  de  la  Dau- 
rade,  in  order  to  instal  there  the  local  Fine  Art 
School. M.  Ulysse  Gravigny,  Architect  and  In- 

spector of  Works  of  the  City  of  Paris,  has  been 
appointed  to  design  the  monument  commemora- 
tive of  Sedan,  of  which  the  sculptural  portion 
(as  mentioned  in  our  last)  is  to  be  executed 

by  M.  Croisy. M.  Paul  Lenoir,  a former 

inspector  of  “ batiments  civils,"  has  died  at  Pecque, 

at  the  age  of  sixty-six. M.  Likin  Donnat,  a 

distinguished  engineer  and  former  Municipal 
Councillor  of  Paris,  has  died  suddenly  at  the  age 
°f  sixty-two.  At  the  time  of  the  London  1862 
exhibition  he  was  entrusted  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  French  machinery  gallery  there.  Five  years 
later,  in  1867,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
machinery  department  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
was  president  of  a section  at  the  two  other 

exhibitions  of  1878  and  1889. A congress  on 

Christian  Art  is  to  be  held  in  a few  days  at  No.  46, 
Rue  du  Bac,  at  which  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  formulating  of  an  archaeological  course  for  the 
use  of  Catholic  schools,  and  a manual  of  architecture 

with  liturgical  rules  for  the  planning  of  churches. 

The  number  of  works  sent  in  to  the  old  Salon  is 
estimated  at  5,600,  of  which  only  1,800  pictures  (by 


the  new  rule)  can  be  admitted.  To  the  Champ  de 
Mars  Salon  about  1,900  works  have  been  sent  in. 

Berlin. — The  elaborate  statistics  of  the  building 
activity  of  Berlin  in  1892  show  that  there  is  a marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  taken  in  handlastyear. 
The  number  of  large  buildings  commenced,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  police,  having  alone  seen  a reduction 
of  about  1,350.  The  only  class  of  public  buildings 
showing  an  increase  are  the  Lutheran  places  of 
worship.  This  is  due  to  the  Emperor's  endeavours 

to  make  church-going  fashionable. We  hear 

that  Professor  Begas,  in  accordance  with  the  Em- 
peror's commands,  has  been  rapidly  progressing 
with  the  large  models  for  the  proposed  national 
monument  on  the  “ Schlossplatz. " The  sculptors, 
Barnewitz  and  Hidding,  are  acting  as  his  senier 
assistants.  The  Emperor  is  a regular  visitor  at  the 

Professor's  atelier. The  historical  “Marienkirche” 

is  undergoing  repairs  which  will  cost  over  25,000/. 
Several  of  the  houses  which  at  present  spoil  the  view 
of  the  church  are  being  pulled  down. The  re- 

arrangement of  the  Exhibition  Halls  at  the  “ Landes 
Ausstellungs  Park " for  the  coming  picture  exhi- 
bition has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  Professor 

F.  Wolff. Some  6,000/.  are  to  be  spent  on 

certain  new  mural  decorations  of  the  Berlin 
Town  Hall.  Care  will  be  taken  to  employ 

some  of  the  younger  artists  on  the  work. The 

library  of  the  “ Architcktcn  Verein  " now  include 
twelve  thousand  volumes.  About  600/.  was  spen 
last  year  by  the  society  for  newspapers  and  journals. 

The  well  known  archaeologist,  Professor  Ernst 

Curtius,  will  have  to  resign  his  position  as  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Prussian  Royal  Institute,  on  account 

of  his  failing  eyesight. At  the  Dresden  Society  of 

Architects,  a paper  was  read  on  the  strength  of 
various  kinds  of  bricks  which  had  to  be  subjected  to 
such  temperatures  as  occur  in  factory  fires.  The 
paper  contained  a risumi  of  some  interesting 
experiments. 

Information  for  Emigrants.— The  April  Cir- 
culars of  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  the  new 
editions  of  the  penny  and  other  handbooks,  with 
maps,  issued  on  Saturday  last,  show  the  present 
prospects  of  emigration.  Emigrants  to  Canada 
should  prepare  to  start  at  once,  so  as  to  arrive  when 
winter  is  over  and  the  busy  season  begins.  The 
Canadian  Government  is  offering  bonuses  of  five  to 
ten  dollars  a head  to  those  who  take  up  land  in  the 
North-West  or  British  Columbia.  The  Dominion 
Immigration  Agencies  are  now  abolished,  except  at 
the  ports  of  landing : in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  the  Dominion  Land  Agents  now  act  as 
Immigration  Agents  also,  and  new  arrivals  should 
apply  to  these.  Young  men  who  are  going  to 
Canada  with  a view  to  learn  farming  are  strongly 
advised  to  pay  no  fee  as  farm-pupils,  but  to  apply  for 
information  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
17,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. , or  to  the  Chief 
Clerk  at  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office.  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania 
continue  to  suffer  from  commercial  depression,  and 
great  damage  has  been  done  in  Queensland  by  the 
recent  floods.  In  none  of  these  Colonies  is  there 
any  demand  for  labour  except  for  female  domestic 
servants,  and  in  some  country  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  for  farm  hands.  In  South  Australia 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  labour  already  on  the 
spot.  In  Western  Australia  there  are  openings  for 
a limited  number  of  farm  hands,  miners,  navvies, 
and  men  in  the  building  trades  In  New  Zealand 
the  main  feature  during  the  last  few  months  of 
1892  was  the  increase  of  new  comers,  the  arrivals 
during  1892  having,  for  the  first  time  since  1884, 
largely  exceeded  the  departures.  Persons  in  pos- 
session of  small  capital  are  now  eligible  for  reduced 
passages  to  New  Zealand  on  application  to  the 
Agent-General.  In  some  districts  of  Cape  Colony 
there  is  a limited  demand  for  mechanics  and  female 
servants.  The  Natal  Immigration  Commission, 
which  has  lately  reported,  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  agricultural  settlements  in  the 
colony,  consisting  of  small  farmers  from  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system  of 
assisted  passages  to  artisans,  female  servants,  and 
others.  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  are  the 
only  Colonies  now  giving  free  passages,  the  privilege 
being  limited  to  selected  female  servants.  The 
warnings  against  emigration  to  Brazil  still  hold 
good.  There  are  branches  of  the  Emigrants'  Infor- 
mation Office  at  Bradford  (Yorks),  Cardiff,  Hereford, 
Reading,  Wolverhampton,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Devizes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Election  of  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. — A general  assembly  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  was  held  on  the  29th  ult., 
Sir  George  Reid  presiding — when  the  following  ten 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  the  rank  of  Associates  — 
Messrs.  Alex.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  architect, 
Aberdeen  ; R.  B.  Nisbet,  painter,  Edinburgh  ; W. 
Birnie  Rhind,  sculptor,  Edinburgh ; John  James 
Burnet,  architect,  Glasgow ; C.  G.  H.  Kinnear, 
architect,  Edinburgh  ; Alexander  Roche,  painter, 
Glasgow;  Henry  W.  Kerr,  painter, Edinburgh;  John 
Kinross,  architect,  Edinburgh ; David  Robertson, 
architect,  Edinburgh  ; and  J.  Coutts  Michie,  painter, 
Aberdeen.  The  Scotsman  of  the  30th  ult.  gave 
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brief  biographical  notices  of  the  new  Associates, 
mentioning  their  chief  works. 

Robert  Boyle  & Son,  Limited.— We  are  in- 
formed that  the  directors  of  Robert  Boyle  & Son, 
Limited,  Ventilating  Engineers,  London  and  Glas- 
gow, have  resolved  to  pay  an  instalment  on  account 
of  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  of  income  tax,  for  the  half-year  ending  March  31 
last,  which,  we  understand,  has  been  the  most  pros- 
perous since  the  formation  of  the  company.  The 
directors  attribute  this  increase  in  the  business  to 
the  improvements  which  have  recently  been  effected 
in  the  air-pump  ventilator.  The  company  report 
that  they  have  recently  completed  a number  of 
important  Government  contracts,  and  have  others  of 
equal  magnitude  in  progress.  They  are  also  at 
present  executing  ventilating  contracts  for  several 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Governments. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
last  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  January,  states  that  the  Society  at  the 
request  of  the  General  Committee  on  “ Engineering 
Congresses  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  " at  Chicago  has  undertaken 
the  work  of  the  organisation  and  management  of  the 
Civil  Engineering  Section,  and  that  they  have  issued 
invitations  to  co-operate  in  obtaining  papers  of 
professional  interest  to  all  the  best-known  engi- 
neering societies  in  the  world,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  they  have  received  promises  of  papers  from 
many  who  have  an  international  reputation,  and  it 
is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  matter  presented 
will  be  of  great  value  when  printed. 

Civil  Engineering  Partnership.— As  we 
stated  last  week  in  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
London  County  Council,  Ml'.  Santo  Crimp,  Mem. 
Inst.  C.E.,  has  resigned  his  appointment  of  District 
Engineer  to  the  London  County  Council.  We  now 
learn  that  he  has  entered  into  partnership  with 
Messrs.  John  Taylor  & Sons,  civil  engineers,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster. 

The  Electric  Light  for  Birkenhead. — 
According  to  the  Liverpool  Post,  a special  sub- 
committee of  the  Birkenhead  Finance  Committee, 
appointed  to  consider  and  negotiate  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Borough  Electrical  and 
Engineering  Company,  Limited,  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  transference  of  the  Corporation's  powers 
under  an  Electric  Lighting  Provisional  Order,  have 
recommended  that  the  Council  should  not  transfer 
their  powers,  but  should  themselves  carry  out  the 
electric  lighting  of  the  town  in  the  near  future. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Tech- 
nical College. — The  closing  visit  of  Honours  and 
Advanced  Stage  students  in  Architecture  and  Build- 
ing Construction  to  works  in  progress  was  made  on 
the  25th  ult. , when  over  thirty  students  visited  the 
Gartloch  Asylum,  which  is  now  being  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Thomson  & Sandilands, 
architects.  The  party  were  met  by  Bailie  Bowman 
and  Messrs.  Baxter  and  Findlay,  members  of  the 
Glasgow  District  Lunacy  Board,  and  were  conducted 
over  the  various  buildings  by  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
architect.  At  the  close,  on  the  motion  of  the 
lecturer  (Mr.  Charles  Gourlay),  a vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  the  Board,  and  to  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Sandilands,  to  which  Bailie  Bowman  replied. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners.— Last  week  a complimentary  dinner  to 
superannuated  members  in  connexion  with  the 
Nottingham  District  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  held  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Nottingham  Mechanics’  Institute,  when 
nearly  200  attended.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Mayor  (Councillor  A.  Brownsword),  and  the 
gathering  was  a very  pleasant  one. 

School  Board  Appointment.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Sheffield  School  Board,  held  on  March  16  last, 
Mr.  John  J.  Bingham  (managing  assistant  to  Mr. 
H.  L.  Tacon,  Architect  and  Surveyor  of  Rotherham) 
was  appointed  Inspector  of  Buildings  to  the  Board, 
at  a commencing  salary  of  170I.  rising  to  220/. 
per  annum.  There  were  266  applications  for  the 
appointment. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— After  the  Easter 
holidays  the  British  iron  market  remains  in  a 
quiescent  state,  and  few  alterations  are  recorded. 
Pig-iron  generally  is  fairly  firm.  In  finished  iron 
the  chief  item  of  note  is  the  reduction  announced  by 
Scotch  makers.  Tinplates  are  in  improving  inquiry. 
In  steel  little  change  has  taken  place.  Shipbuilding 
and  engineering  are  both  dull.  The  coal  trade  is 
rather  inactive. — Iron. 


LEGAL. 

A CONTRACTOR'S  CLAIM  : 

CUNLIFFE  V.  THE  HAMPTON  WICK  LOCAL  BOARD 
This  was  a case  which  came  up  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  last  week,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge  and  Lord  Justice  Lopes.  From  the  report 
of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Times  for  March  29 
we  learn  that  it  was  an  action  brought  by  a con- 
tractor against  the  Hampton  Wick  Local  Board,  to 
recover  an  alleged  balance  on  a contract  to  Con- 
struct new  sewers  for  the  district,  they  counter- 
claiming for  900/.  for  the  cost  of  reconstruction  of  a 
part  of  the  sewers  ; and  the  official  referee  having 
found  in  favour  of  the  Board  on  that  counter-claim, 
the  contractor  now  appealed  against  the  referee’s 


report.  The  contract,  on  August  14,  1889,  was 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  5,523/., 
the  contractor  agreed  with  the  Local  Board 
to  do  the  works  in  the  construction  of  the 
main  sewers,  branch  sewers,  &c. , in  accordance  with 
the  specification  and  under  the  superintendence  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Surveyor,  and  subject  to 
certain  conditions — (1)  he  was  to  provide  everything 
requisite  for  the  due  execution  of  the  works  in  the 
specification  ; (2)  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
the  local  authorities  ; (3)  to  amend  any  errors  in 
the  works  on  the  requisition  of  the  Surveyor,  and 
on  request  to  provide  what  is  necessary  and  to 
provide  all  materials  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  works,  all  materials  and  workmanship  to  be 
of  the  best  possible  kind  ; (6)  the  contractor  not 
to  vary  or  deviate  from  the  specification  or 
execute  any  extra  work  unless  required  by  regu- 
lations or  unless  upon  the  authority  of  the  Surveyor 
by  order  in  writing;  (7)  any  authority  given  by  the 
Surveyor  for  any  alteration  or  addition  in  the  works 
is  not  to  vitiate  the  contract,  but,  unless  the 
price  should  be  agreed  upon,  to  be  measured  and 
valued  and  certified  by  the  Surveyor  ; ( 10)  should 
any  of  the  works  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surveyor, 
“executed  with  improper  materials  or  defective 
workmanship,”  thecontractor  is,  when  required  by  the 
Surveyor  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  forthwith 
to  execute  the  same,  and  in  case  of  default  the  Sur- 
veyor to  have  power  to  employ  other  persons  to  do 
it,  and  the  cost  is  to  be  borne  by  the  contractor; 
(11)  any  defects  and  other  faults  which  may  appear 
within  three  months  from  the  completion  of  the 
works,  including  any  additional  or  extra  works 
authorised  by  the  Surveyor  under  (6)  and  arising  out 
of  defective  or  improper  materials  or  workmanship, 
are,  on  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor,  to  be  made 
good  by  the  contractor  at  his  own  cost;  (14)  the 
works  to  be  completed  in  six  months  from  the  com- 
mencement; (16)  the  contractor  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  balance  of  all  moneys  due  to  him  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  maintenance  of  the  works 
— that  is,  three  months  from  the  completion  of  the 
works;  (17)  the  certificate  of  the  Surveyor  showing 
the  final  balance  due  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
works  having  been  completed.  Such  being  the  nature 
of  the  contract,  it  appeared  that,  though  the  land  is 
very  far  below  the  level  of  the  river — and  the  soil  is 
wet  and  sandy  and  unstable — the  specification  did  not 
in  terms  provide  that  the  pipes  should  be  laid  on  con- 
crete, and,  in  fact,  the  contractor  did  not  so  lay 
them  ; and  though  it  was  required  that  there  should 
be  concrete  at  the  “bends”  or  junctions,  this,  it 
appeared,  according  to  the  findings  of  the  referee, 
was  not  fully  carried  out,  and  in  the  result  many  of 
the  junctions  gave  way  and  pipes  were  broken. 
When  the  work  was  completed  disputes  arose 
between  the  Board  and  the  contractor,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  refer  to  arbitration.  On  April  6,  1891, 
however,  the  Surveyor  gave  a certificate  that  the 
works  under  the  contract  and  the  extra  works  in 
connexion  with  the  same  had  been  completed  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  that  Mr.  Cunliffe  “was  entitled 
to  receive  the  balance  of  63 7/."  But  the  Board 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  and  disapproved 
of  the  certificate  being  given,  and,  indeed,  dis- 
charged him  and  appointed  another  Surveyor. 
The  contractor,  however,  relied  on  the  certi- 
ficate ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  contractor  made 
two  claims  for  subsequent  work,  bringing  theamount 
claimed  to  747/.  But  in  the  meantime  the  new 
Surveyor  had  required  the  contractor,  under  clause  10 
of  the  conditions,  to  re-execute  portions  of  the  work. 
This  clause  related  chiefly  to  the  part  or  the  sewers 
belonging  to  Vicarage-road,  as  to  which  the  case 
stood  thus  ; — The  final  certificate  having  been  given 
on  April  6,  1891,  the  three  months  given  by  the 
contract  would  expire  on  July  6.  In  June  some 
stoppage  was  discovered  which  led  the  Surveyor  to 
order  part  of  the  sewer  to  be  taken  up  to  discover 
the  cause,  which  was  found  to  be  the  breakage  of  a 
pipe  ; and  he  afterwards  directed  the  whole  of 
the  Vicarage-road  sewer  to  be  opened  up  to 
discover  any  defects.  The  Vicarage-road  portion 
was  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  was 
opened  in  July,  1891,  the  second  in  September, 
1891,  the  third  in  December,  1891.  The  Surveyor 
then  directed  the  whole  of  the  Vicarage-road 
sewer  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid  with  concrete 
and  flagstones,  on  account  of  the  wet  and  treacherous 
nature  of  the  soil.  In  the  meantime  a new  surveyor 
was  appointed  and  this  new  surveyor  declared  the 
work  in  the  Vicarage-road  and  Hampton  Wick- 
roads  was  badly  done,  and  required  it  to  be  re- 
executed  by  the  contractor  under  the  nth  condition, 
on  the  ground  that  the  work  was  badly  done  ; and,  on 
his  refusal,  had  it  done,  and  made  a claim  of  2x0/.  for 
work  done  in  making  a good  sewer  in  Hampton  Wick- 
road  and  688/.  for  work  done  in  making  a good  sewer 
in  Vicarage-road.  Further,  they  claimed  damages 
at  the  rate  of  50/.  a week  from  February  14,  1890,  to 
April  6,  1891.  The  plaintiff  disputed  these  demands, 
and  the  parties  being  thus  at  variance  this  action 
was  brought  on  July  6,  1891,  and  in  this  action  the 
Board  counter-claimed  for  nearly  4,000/. — that  is, 
nearly  3,000/.  for  delay  and  908/.  for  the  cost  of  re- 
executing  the  works,  &c.  The  case  went  to  an 
official  referee,  whose  first  report  was  in  October  last, 
and  a question  arose  as  to  the  time  from  which  the 
period  of  three  months  was  to  run,  and  the  Divisional 
Court  and  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  three 
months  were  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the 


certificate  of  completion  of  the  works,  and  sent  back 
the  report  to  him  on  that  point,  and  in  February  last 
the  referee  made  his  report— that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover  622/.  2s.  9d.  on  his  claim,  and 
that  the  Board  were  entitled  to  recover  from  him 
909/.  17s.  3d.  on  their  counter-claim  ; and  so  he 
directed  judgment  to  be  entered  for  them  for 
287/.  14s.  6d.,  against  which  the  contractor  now 
appealed.  The  referee  in  the  course  of  the  case 
observed  that,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  probably  the  original  design  was  defective  in 
not  providing  that  the  pipes  should  be  laid  in  con- 
crete, and  he  did  not  allow  the  Board  for  the  flag- 
stones, as  that  was  an  improvement ; but  he  thought 
that  the  contractor  had  not  properly  done  what  he 
was  required  to  do  as  to  the  concrete  at  the 
junctions,  and  that  this  was  a defect — the  cause  of 
the  mischief — for  which  the  contractor  was  re- 
sponsible, and  that  was  the  basis  of  his  report. 

At  the  close  of  the  arguments  by  the  counsel  for 
the  parties,  their  lordships  pronounced  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  Board,  and  the  appeal  was  accordingly 
dismissed. 


CAPITAL  AND  LA  BO  UP. 

Settlement  of  the  Dispute  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Building  Trade.— We  are  glad  to 
learn  from  the  Birmingham  Gazette  of  the  31st  ult. 
that  the  troubles  in  the  building  trade  are  at  an  end, 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  either  a lock-out  or  a 
strike  for  at  least  twelve  months.  The  differences 
between  the  bricklayers,  labourers,  plasterers,  and 
their  employers  were,  it  will  be  remembered,  de- 
cided some  time  since.  The  outstanding  dispute 
was  between  the  carpenters  and  the  masters,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  Mr.  Redfern 
(Messrs.  Horton  & Redfern,  solicitors)  as  arbitrator 
on  behalf  of  the  employers,  and  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Jeph- 
cott,  as  arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the  operatives.  The 
arbitrators  held  numerous  meetings  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  any  appeal  to  an 
umpire.  In  the  event  of  an  intermediary  being 
required,  it  was  intended  to  ask  his  Honour  Judge 
Chalmers  to  act.  Happily,  the  arbitrators  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  a decision  without  the  intervention 
of  a third  party.  The  principal  question  in  dispute 
was  the  increase  of  ^d.  per  hour  asked  for  by  the 
men.  This  the  masters  have  conceded.  There 
were  some  minor  points  relating  to  time  for  ceasing 
work  on  Saturdays,  payment  for  overtime,  the  super- 
vision of  carpenters’  work,  and  other  matters,  all  of 
which  have  been  amicably  settled  by  the  two  arbi- 
trators, who,  on  the  30th  ult.,  signed  a new  set  of 
rules  which  will  govern  both  masters  and  men  until 
April  1,  1894.  This  settlement  may  be  revised  by 
notice  being  given  by  either  side  before  November  1 
next.  It  will  remain  in  force  from  year  to  year  until 
such  notice  is  given. 

“Should  Bricklayers  Tile?”— The  discussion 
of  this  question,  to  which  we  referred  in  the  Builder 
for  March  25,  p.  239,  still  goes  on  in  the  columns 
of  the  Star.  In  answer  to  “ A Slater  and  Tiler,” 
“A  Member  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society” 
replies  to  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  “ Tiling,” 
he  says,  “ is  now  and  always  has  been  a part  of  our 
trade,  and  would  it  be  fair,  to  our  country  members 
especially,  who  are  always  called  upon  to  do  this 
work,  if  we,  the  London  members  ot  the  O. B.S. , 
merely  because  we  are  not  often  called  upon  to  do  it, 
were  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  robbed  of  our  trade 
rights ? " Whereupon  “Live  and  Let  Live " writes  : 
— “ I have  spent  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
my  life  as  a slater  and  tiler,  ten  years  of  it  as  a tiler 
alone.  I am  growing  grey  in  the  trade,  and  feel 
bitterly  the  unscrupulous  and  dastardly  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  bricklayers  to  rob  us  of 
what  has  become  the  greater  part  of  our  trade. 
What  we  claim  is  that  each  side  in  the  dispute 
should  lay  their  case  before  a jury  and  abide  by  the 
result.  This  is  what  the  bricklayers  will  not  do. 
They  prefer  barbaric  fighting.  The  only  approach 
at  a conference  which  has  been  held  was  one  from 
which  members  of  the  threatened  trade  were 
excluded.  Masons,  plasterers,  bricklayers  were 
present,  but  not  slaters.  It  was  this  precious 
meeting,  which  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  one 
delegate,  that  carved  out  one  entire  branch  of  the 
building  trade  and  presented  it  to  the  bricklayers. 
Do  the  bricklayers  aim  at  extinguishing  us  entirely  ? 
They  roam  all  over  a building  from  the  cellar 
ito  the  highest  point,  devouring  everything  and 
anything  that  they  choose,  no  matter  what  other 
trade  it  may  belong  to  — slating,  roof  tiling, 
wall  tiling,  floor  tiling,  paving,  setting  stone 
landings,  sills,  heads  and  steps,  plastering,  knob- 
bing, whitewashing,  &c.  Yet  they  are  not  happy. 
Talk  of  federation  ! It  will  soon  become  necessary 
to  band  the  rest  of  the  building  trades  together  in 
order  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  this  omnivorous 
gang."  In  the  meantime  we  perceive  that  the  ques- 
tioft  in  dispute  has  led  to  a strike  amongst  the  work- 
men employed  on  the  new  buildings  on  the  Leigham 
Court  estate,  Streatham.  Mr.  Stephen  Matkin,  01 
the  Slaters’  and  Tilers’  Union,  has  published  the 
correspondence  which  passed  between  Mr.  Farrant, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Company,  and  the  Operative  Bricklayers' 
Society,  re  the  tiling  at  Leigham  Court  Estate, 
Streatham-hill,  where  it  is  stated  that  400  men 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
action  of  the  bricklayers.  The  first  letter  was  ad- 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


By  wlioin  Advertised. 


Restoring  Int  rio 
Stalylirlilgv  .. 
* reohniml  .School 
•School  Buildings 


of  St.  George's  Church, 


The  Churchwardens 
Harris  lust.  Preston 
Colchester  Sch.  Bd . . 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  'Work  or  Materials. 


•Wood  Paving 

•Paving  Works 

Paving.  *<  Work, 
Laying  Pipe  8ew«rl 

Hants  

Additions.  Sc.  to  Si 


. Eastleigh 


forth  . 


Widen: 

Road  Metal  (2.000  ton 

Brick  Culvert.  Ac 

Hoad  Metal.  Ac 

Chape!  and  School  Build: 

Cornwall  I 

Clearing  away  Old  Buildings  and  Erecting 

Additional  Offices  

Hotel  Buildings.  Cornwall 


d Buildings,  tiling' 

, Pipes.  Ac 

i.Stithians'. 


By  whom  Required. 


St.  George's,  Hanover- 

square.  Vestry 

Hendon  Local  Board. 


South  Stoneham  R.S. 


Committee 

Carshalton  Local  Bd. 
Southgate  Local  Board 
Croydon  Town  Council 
Market  Boswortli  L.  B. 


Additi 


Brewery,  Carlisle  

urks  and  Machinery. . . 
various  diameters 


Brick  Culvert.  Main  S 
Precipitation  Works,  , 
Additions,  Ac.  to 

Durham  

Erick  Gasholder  Tan 


;,  Boundary  Walls. 


Eulaigcinent  of  Cliurch,  Tuustall  

•Wood  Paring  Works  

Setts.  Flags.  Kerbs,  Ac.  Old  TrafTnrd 

Baltic  Red-wood  Sleepers  (250.000).  Quebc. 

Yellow  Pine  (1,500  lauds),  Ac 

Enclosing  Parapet,  Ac.  Weymouth 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Workhouse  

Re-building  Chapel,  Treharris 


Farmhouse,  Ac.  Milloin  

•Public  Abattoir 

•Engine  House,  Testing  Rooms.  Ac 

Forty-live  Dwelling-houses  

" " of  Brick  (2,100  yds.),  ant 


Police  Station,  Ac.  Formby  

Additions  to  Workhouse  Hospital,  A 

Leeds 

Various  Constructional  Works  a 


Heigatc  Town  Council 


Chertaey  R.S.A.  .. 
Barnsley  Town  Con 
Rcigate  Town  Con 


Rochdale  Corporation 


Welsh  Independtiit 
Chapel  Trustees  .... 

J.  Atkinson  

Borough  of  Brighton.. 


Clitlieroe  Corp. 
Togstone-terrac 

Broomliill  Co- 


Road  Metals,  Ac.  (11,000  tuns),  Wisbech 

Tuehnical  School,  Siilfurd  

Well-boring.  Engine-house,  Cottages,  A 
Additions,  Ac.  to  Gas-works 


Additions.  Ac.  to  Factory  . 
Construction  • f Tar  Tank  . 
School  Buildings  . 


;r  Supply  Works 
Shops.  Ac.  Swh 


. Construct  on  of  Sewer 

•Wood  Paving 

Service  Water  Reservoir.  Laying, 
tons  Of  Pipes,  and  other  Works 


Brantley  Union  

Dmnfer inline  Gas  Lj, 
Company  Limited  . 
Walthamstow  L.B.  . 


Great  Grimsby  Ice  Co. 
Bradford  Corporation 
Bradford  School  Board 


Official  

0.  S.  Orlinlcy  . 

G.  D.  Bellamy  . 


Horsfall  A Willia 
T.  L.  Heward  . . . 
C.  O.  Lawson  ... 


W.  Thorpe . . . 
W.  Martin... 
A.  R.  Wood  . 


W.  H.  Radford.. 
.1.  H.  Taylor..  . 
F.  D.  Clarke.... 


H.  T.  Gradon  . 
T.  B.  Ball  


T.  Rees  . . . 
Messrs.  Ncv 


Boolds  A Hardy  . . 
W.  E.  V.  Crompton 
Wilkinson  . . 
T.  Newblgglng 


r.  Hoi 


Designs 

delivered. 


W.  Menzles 

J.  Moore  

H.  Lord  

R.  E.  Middleton  . . 


Glashy 

City  of  Binning 
Belfast  Corpon 


E.  P.  Peters 
" doe  A Frit 
P.  Barber 


April  10 

do. 

April  11 


April  18 
June  2d 
No  date 


CONTRACTS— Contin  ued. 


e of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Various  Building  Works,  lladdou  Housi 

Estate,  Aberdeen 

•Wood-Paving  Works  

•Paving  Road  

Mission  Church,  Parisli  Room,  Ac.  Fleet 


•Con 


•Levelling  Land.  Maidstone  . 

Public  Baths  

Sewage  Disposal  Works.  Ac  . 


•Administrate 
Hospital  . . 
Cottage  Build: 


! Block.  Ac.  N W.  I'Ve 


•Casual  Words 

Water  Supply  Works.  1 

Ireland  

Road  Metal  ii  90S  cubic  yds.) 
•Water  Supply 


Maritime  Sluice  Gates  

•New  Quay  Wall  and  Dredging  Works 
Reclamation  Embankment,  Wet  and  Dry 


Hotel  Buildings,  Lam 

mouth 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Bo' 


ii  Hou 


School  Buildings.  Abbeyleix,  Ireland  .. 
Additions,  Ac.  to  Hotel  Premises,  Havai 
Additions,  Ac.  to  Hotel  Premises,  Wign 

Seveu  Houses,  Catheys,  Cardiff  

Additions  to  Villa  Residence,  Cardiff 

•Te  linicul  Schools 

Club  Premises 


Church  and  School  Buildiii 

Business  Premises.  Sheffield  

•Institution  Buildings,  West  Lavington 


C;W.  Sleigh.... 
I D.  J.  Ebbetts  .. 


The  Vicar  of  Fleetwood 
ltyc  Town  Council  .... 
Castle  Rising  Estate 

Trustees  

Athletic  Ground  Com. 
Walsall  Co 
Henley  - on  - Thai 


C.  Smith 

X.  Turnbull  . . 


Towi 


ncil  . 


Lunatic  Asyli 
Sch.  &L  for 'London 
Board 


CF.'irrn  Committee.. 
Wallasey  L<nl  Board 
Com.  of  H.  M Works 
boro  of  Godaiming 


Leith  Harbour  Com. 
City  of  Cape  Town 


S.  Rooney 

H.  P.  Linton 

rd  Corporation  . 
Castletou  Moor  Coi 
■ative  Club  Con 
Dr.  Hamilton  


T.  A E.  L.  Puulson  . . 

J.  W.  Hemsley  


.[  S.  G.  Slough,  Esq 


Pennington  A Bridgcn 


P.  F.  Comber 

Official  

Kinipplu  A Jaffrey  . . 


Sir  A.  M.  Rendel 
Clement  Duuscoi 


A.  Waterhouse  A Soi 
Hawker  A Mitchell. . . 
Hallidny  A Anderson. 


V.  J.  Tennant. . 


0.  M.  Llewe 
W.  Wilkinsc 
Heatou  A Ka 
R.  Castle  . . 


C.  E.  Pouting  . 
W.  Wilkinson  . 
J.  Sawyer  


May  10 
July  28 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointmen 


Assistant  Surveyor 

•Building  Inspector  .... 

•I;. 

Assistant  Surveyor 
•Inspector  of  House  Drab 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Coalville  (Lclcs.)  L.B 
Brighton  Town  Council 
Borough  f Wisbech 

Glamorgan  C.C 


Vestry 

(Vends worth  It  of  W 
llridgwater  Highway 


Chcatsey  lt.S  A.  , . 
K Dempster  A i 
Ltd.  (Blland)  — 


21.  10s.  per  week . . 

210/ 

15 (II.  per  an. .uni.. 


April  10 
April  17 
April  18 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.  and  xx.  Public  Appointments,  pp  xviii.  and 


dressed  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Opera- 
tive Bricklayers'  Society,  to  Mr.  Farrant,  claiming 
tiling  as  bricklayers'  work,  disclaiming  the  desire  of 
his  society  to  crush  a small  union,  and  urging  that 
their  purpose  is  to  protect  their  trade  against  being 
subdivided  into  sections.  The  letter  suggests  that  Mr. 
Farrant  should  employ  none  but  bricklayers  in  tiling 
work  in  future.  To  this  letter  it  was  replied 
that  the  Slaters'  and  Tilers'  Society  claim  that 
tiling  is  slaters  and  tilers'  work,  and  that  their 
society,  as  well  as  the  Bricklayers',  is  established 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  rights  of  their 
trade.  Mr.  Farrant  added  that  it  was  his  view  that 
the  attempt  of  the  Bricklayers'  Society  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a large  trade  union 
to  crush  a small  one.  So  strongly  did  he  feel 
this  that  he  had  determined  if  the  bricklayers 
succeeded  to  abandon  tiling  in  the  houses  of 
his  society,  and  to  confine  himself  entirely 
to  slating  as  a practical  protest.  His  experience 
was  that  very  few  bricklayers  in  London  knew 
anything  of  tiling,  and  he  declined  to  employ  them 
for  the  purpose  when  there  are  competent  members 
of  the  Slaters  and  Tilers'  Society  available. 

1— 

MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  April  8. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. — Report  upon  the 
Ambulance  Service  of  the  Metropolis,  by  Mr.  H.  Alexander. 
6 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Preston- 
kirk,  Tyninghame,  and  Whitekirk. 


Monday,  April  xo. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  T.  Bright  on  11  Under- 
woods: their  Growth  and  Utilisation."  8 p.m. 

Society  oj  Engineers. — Mr.  H.  Conradf  on  “The 
Cleaning  of  Tramway  and  other  Rails."  7.30  p.m. 

Clerks  0/  I Porks  Association  ( Carpenters  Hall). — 
Annual  Meeting.  8 p.m. 

i(  Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  H.  F.  Gullan  on 
* I he  Limestone  Bed  and  Road-Cutting  in  Northampton- 
shire. 1 6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  xx. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers. — Paper  by  the  late  Mr. 
P.  \V.  Willans  on  “ Steam-Engine  Trials."  8 p.m. 

Royal  I ic  tor  in  Hall  ( Waterloo  R ridge-road).  — Prin- 
cipal Garnett  on  “ Some  Pioneers  of  Electricity,”  with  ex- 
periments. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering , and  Surveying 
Association. — Mr.  W.  Howard  Smith  on  “ Girder-work 
and  Strains." 

Wednesday,  April  12. 

_ Royal  Arc /urological  Institute. — Mr.  J.  L.  Andr6, 
F.S.A.,  on  “Symbolic  Numbers  and  Geometrical  Figures." 
4 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute.— Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp  on  “The 
Working  of  the  London  Main  Drainage  System."  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  E.  W.  Pierce, 
on  “ Engineering  Contracts."  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  A.  H. 
Millar  on  “Monuments  and  Inscriptions  from  the  Old 
Hown,  Dundee."  8 p.m. 


Thursday,  April  13. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Mr.  A.  T.  Snell 
on  “ The  Distribution  of  Power  by  Alternate-Current 
Motors.”  8 p.m. 

Society  0/  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 


Friday,  April  14. 

Architectural  Association. — Members'  Soiric. 
Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  D.  Carnegie  on  “The  Manufacture  and  Efficiency  Oi 
Armour-plates."  7.30  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.— Mr.  R.  W.  Newman  or 
“ The  Sanitary  Engineering  of  Dwellings."  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

5,292.— Walls,  &c.  : IP.  S.  Morton. — This  invention 
consists  in  substituting  for.  ordinary  lath  and  plaster  work 
as  applied  to  walls,  partitions,  and  ceilings  an  improved 
system  of  panelling  composed  of  panels  or  slabs  made  in  a 
special  manner  as  described  in  the  specification.  With 
these  improved  arrangements  it  is  claimed  that  the  interior 
of  buildings  can  be  speedily  completed  in  a dry  state,  and 
painting  and  papering  and  decorating  can  be  proceeded 
with  without  delay. 

18,903. — Windows:  C • Reinhardt.  — This  invention 
relates  to  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  opening, 
closing,  and  securing  swinging  windows.  It  comprises  a 
curved  and  toothed  rod,  connected  to  the  window  sash, 
constructed  in  several  parts,  and  operated  by  a pin-wheel, 
in  such  a manner  that  when  the  sash  is  open  they  form  one 
continuous  rod,  but  when  the  sash  is  closed,  they  are 
automatically  deposited  side  by  side  in  a recess,  or 
receptacle.  There  is  also  a provision  for  protecting  the 
side  openings  of  swinging  windows  from  rain  and  wind, 
rotary  sliding  plates  being  connected  to  the  sash-frame  and 
to  the  toothed  operating  rod,  which  open  and  close  with 
the  window,  and  when  closed  are  automatically  deposited 
in  a recess,  or  receptacle.  An  arrangement  is  also  provided 
to  protect  the  frame  of  the  lifting  window  from  bending 
or  warping,  consisting  of  an  iron  hoop-shaped  frame  let 
into  the  wood,  or  screwed  on  from  the  back. 

23,586.— Wall  Decoration  : M.  Samelson.  — This 
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specification  refers  to  improvements  in  decoration  and 
finish  for  walls,  partitions,  ceilings,  &c.,  having  for  their 
object  the  carrying  out  of  the  ornamenting  and  finishing  as 
soon  as  the  buildings  are  erected,  without  the  danger  of  the 
work  cracking  or  becoming  otherwise  injured  through 
contraction,  expansion,  or  settlement.  The  invention 
consists  in  forming  decorations,  or  plain  sections,  or  blocks, 
of  any  size  and  shape  out  of  any  suitable  substance 
(preferably  fireproof),  such  as  mortar,  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
cement,  moulded  into  suitable  metallic  frames  specially 
'constructed. 

23,396.  — Mantelpieces  : A.  J.  B.  Ward.  — This 
patent  refers  to  a mantelpiece  which  is  hollow,  so  that  it  can 
be  placed  over  or  receive  and  be  made  to  conceal  a mantel- 
piece already  in  place.  The  parts  are  made  lying  one 
behind  the  other,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  relatively  to 
each  other  before  being  fixed  together  to  vary  the  height  or 
width,  or  both,  as  required.  With  a mantelpiece  thus  made 
may  be  combined  a fireplace  screen,  covering  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  fireplace  or  grate. 

no. — Metallic  Ceilings  : L.  L.  Sagendurple. — This 
invention  consists  of  a metallic  plate,  embossed  or  plain, 
having  a marginal  raised  moulding,  preferably  extending 
continuously  around  the  plate  in  an  unbroken  line,  the 
moulding  terminating  in  an  interlocking  flange,  the  flange 
on  one  side  of  the  plate  being  designed  to  interlock  with  a 
similar  flange  on  the  side  of  the  adjacent  plate  when  secured 
in  place. 

354. — Bricks:  F.  A.  Beny. — This  patent  has  for  its 
object  the  formation  of  bricks  or  blocks  for  use  in  roofs, 
vaults,  chimneys,  conduits,  &c.,  with  dovetail  tongues  or 
projections  and  corresponding  grooves. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

March  20. — 5,888,  F.  Priest,  Gullies. — 5,910,  J.  Tegg, 
Window  or  Sash  fasteners. — 5,914,  J.  Shaw,  Construction 
and  Sash-weights. — 5,938,  R.  Doyle,  Non-Inflammable 
Cement. — 5,939,  R.  Doyle,  Non-Inflammable  Paint. 

March  21.-5,975,  R.  Cowl,  Locking  Gear  for  Window- 
sashes. — 5,992,  W.  Peyton,  Stone  or  Fire-grate.— 6,037,  J- 
Wade,  Wood  Screws. — 6,052,  M.  Clark,  Stones,  Ranges, 
&c.~ 6,055,  G.  Graham,  Sectional  Moulds  for  Building  and 
Paving  Blocks. — 6,060. — J.  Wallace,  Manufacture  of  Saw- 
blades  and  in  Apparatus  therefor,  and  for  Sharpening  Saw- 
blades. 

March  22. — 6,097,  J-  Shanks,  Water  Supply  and 
Discharge  Apparatus,  applicable  to  Water-closet  or  other 
Cisterns. — 6,141,  A.  Dickel,  Closet  and  Sewage  Waste 
Pipes,  and  method  of  connecting  same. 

March  23. — 6,173,  J-  Nicol,  Window-sashes. — 6,177,  T. 
Pearson,  Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  for  Roofing. — 
6,207,  A.  Cooper,  Fastener  for  Sashes,  Casements,  &c. — 
6,227,  T.  Fife,  Joint  for  Pipes. — 6,245,  P-  Manning,  Door 
Knocker. — 6,246,  G.  Law,  jun.,  Gulley  Trap. 

March  24. — 6,294,  I.  Pavlovitch,  Door  Locks. — 6,308,  J. 
Johnston,  Window  Sash-holder  and  Fastener. — 6,310,  A. 
Bridgman  and  D.  House,  Saw  Benches  and  other  Sawing 
Machines. — 6,314,  C.  Brand  and  others,  Scored  or  Slag 
Blocks  for  Paving,  Masonry,  &c. — 6,3x5,  R.  Froude,  Sash- 
fastener. — 6,321,  E.  Bell,  Window  Casements. 

March  25. — 6,351,  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Regulating  the  Dis- 
charge of  Water  from  Cisterns. — 6,380,  J.  Brider,  Sliding 
Sash  Frames,  and  to  alter  those  at  present  in  use. — 6,406, 
M.  KoenenandG.  Wayss,  Construction  of  Vaults,  Tunnels, 
Reservoirs,  Aqueducts,  Silos,  Roofs,  and  other  Structures 
of  Masonry. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

2,819,  J-  Watkinson,  Taps. — 2,978,  H.  MacCormack  and 
J.  Buckley,  Cramp  for  Securing  Ladders  to  Buildings,  &c. 
— 3>°39>  G.  Glasson,  Sash  Windows,  &c.,  with  necessary 
Fittings  thereof,  and  Fire  Escape  Support  and  Safety  Bars 
thereto. — 3,256,  W.  Smith,  Joining  or  Connecting  Sanitary 
and  other  Pipes. — 3,628,  C.  Gabriel,  Sash  Fastener. — 3,927, 
A.  Dransfield,  Gas-pipe  and  Watei-pipe  Hooks. — 4,092, 
A.  Wood,  Cowls  or  Ventilators.—  4,155,  J.  Gibson  and  D. 
Russell,  Fireproof  Floors  and  Ceilings.— 4,341,  W.  Taylor, 
Wood  Screw. — 4,454,  C.  Kite  and  W.  Barns,  Bolts. — 
4,473,  G.  Nash,  Blocked  Fitting  for  Corners  of  Rooms, 
Staircases,  &c. — 4,537,  C.  Hernsheim,  Door-Springs  and 
Buffers.  — 4,844,  T.  Pirn,  Painters'  Guard. — 5,597,  J. 
Fairfax,  Sash-holder  for  Sliding  Windows. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

9,542,  T.  Castle,  Mills  for  Grinding  Cement,  &c. — 9,853, 
L.  Lecellier,  Latch  or  Bolt  for  Locks. — 3,860,  A.  Boult, 
Closets. — 3,992,  G.  Bray,  Ventilation. — 4,116,  M.  Jaegar, 
Casement  Fastening  or  Stay. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  23. — By  Fuller , Moon,  A3  Fuller  (at  Croydon): 
15,  Waddon-rd.,  Croydon,  f.,  340/.  ; 7 and  9,  Eland-rd.,  f., 
410/.  ; 5 and  6,  West-st.,  Sutton,  f.,  315/.  ; two  f.  cottages, 
Green  Man-st.,  Ewell,  200/.  ; two  c.  houses  and  a paddock, 
Tottle  Hill,  Headley,  285/. 

March  27. — By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  Sr3  Son:  “Grove 
Farm,"  Chadwell  Heath,  containing  19  a.  1 r.  9 p.,  f., 
2, 600/.  ; 1 to  20,  Farm-ter.,  f.,  3,000/.  ; 1 to  4,  White  Hart 
Cottages,  f.,  505/.  ; enclosure  of  land,  3 a.  o r.  38  p.,  f., 
550/.  ; 1 to  5,  Avenue-ter.,  f. , 405/.  ; eight  f.  cottages, 
High-rd.,  860/.  ; four  f.  cottages  in  Wangey-rd.,  560/.  ; 
1 to  10,  Grove-ter.,  f.,  r.  156/.,  1,800/.  ; 1 to  7,  Cherry 
Tree-pl.,  f.,  r.  118 /.  j6s.,  1,000/.  ; 1 to  10,  Anns-ter.,  f., 
1,110/.  ; enclosure  of  land,  8 a.  3 r.  18  p.,  f.,  1,415/.  ; four  f. 
:ottages,  Green  Lane,  480/.  ; f.  cottage  and  1 acre,  Wood 
Lane,  r.  12/.,  210/.  ; five  f.  houses  and  shops,  High-st., 
Romford,  r.  109/.,  1,450/.  ; three  f.  shops  and  five  cottages, 
London-rd.,  r.  108/.  12s.,  850/.  ; three  houses  with  shops, 
F.,  r.  62/.  8s.,  510/.  ; 1 to  5,  Market-pl.,  f.,  670/.  ; four  f. 
:ottages,  Collier's-row,  and  a plot  of  land,  270/.  ; three 
:.  cottages,  Hare-st.,  345/. — By  L.  Farmer  : 18,  War- 
ington-cres. , Maida  Vale,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  400/.  ; 114, 
Meyrick-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  30/.,  230/.  ; 
13  and  15,  Halford-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 
130/.;  4,  Holcroft-tcr.,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  r.  40/.,  275/.  ; 
:6o  and  162,  Glengall-rd.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 
140/.;  17*1  Loveridge-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  xos.,  r.  36/., 
75/.;  20,  22,  and  24,  Belton-rd.,  Willesden,  u.t.  87  yrs., 
;:r.  18/.,  465/. ; 48,  Villiers-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  200/. ; 
‘Old  Oak  Cottage,”  North  Hyde,  Southall,  u.t.  64  yrs., 
;.r.  7/.,  115/.;  twenty  plots  of  f.  land,  Morley-rd.,  Leyton, 
140 1. ; 69  and  70,  Swaffield-rd. , Wandsworth,  u.t.  98 
-rs.,  g.r.  11/.,  r.  52/.,  280/.;  11,  15,  and  17,  Mayfifeld- 
illas,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  70/.,  535/.  ; 10,  14,  16, 
8,  and  20,  Essex-rd.,  Acton,  f.,  r.  137/.,  1,695/. — By 


Rouch  So3  Parkhousc : 23,  Auckland-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t. 
50  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  xos.,  215/.  ; 124  & 126,  Park-rd.,  Crouch 
End,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  38/.  9s.,  420/.  ; 34,  Stapleton 
Hall-rd.,  Stroud  Green,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  825/. — By 
J.  II.  Bet  hell:  9,  Botolph  Alley,  City  of  London,  f.,  r. 
60/.,  1,300/.  ; 41,  45,  47,  51,  & 53,  Dunbar-rd.,  Forest  Gate, 
u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  1,350/. — By  Fuller j Moon. , A3  Fuller : 
6,  Sydcnham-rd.,  Croydon,  f.,  740/.— By  II.  V.  Chew:  A 
plot  of  f.  land,  South  West-rd.,  Leytonstone,  100 Z. — By 
Jenkins  dr3  Sons  (at  Deptford)  : 21,  Douglas-st.,  Deptford, 

f.  , 350/. — By  Weatherall  A3  Green:  No.  85,  Stamford 
Hill,  with  stabling,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.  15s.,  3,300/.  ; 
1,  May-villas,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  160/.  ; 25  and  26, 
Amwell-st.,  Pentonville,  r.  70/.  5s.  ; and  a g.r.  of  22/.,  u.t. 
13  yrs-,  g-r.  57/.  1 os.,  75/.;  338,  York-rd.,  Wandsworth, 
u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  40/.,  380/.  ; 20,  36,  and  38, 
Kingsgate-rd.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g r.  22/.  xos.,  r.  114/., 
925/.  ; 72,  Wcndell-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/.  ios.,  r.  26/  , T50/.  ; 82,  Sidney-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  6 yrs., 

g. r.  5/.  xos.,  r.  40/.,  50/.;  “The  Woburn  Chapel," 
Tavistock-pl.,  Bloomsbury,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  105/.,  100/.  ; 
152,  Great  College-st.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  xx  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 
r.  52/.,  120/.  ; 90,  Eleanor-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/.,  r.  32/.,  265/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Brook-rd.,  Hornsey, 
no/.  ; i and  2,  Almas-villas,  Tottenham,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 
8/.  15s.,  r.  50/.,  340/.  ; f.g.r.  of  10/.,  Moores-yd.,  Romford, 
with  reversion  in  82  yrs.,  95/.  ; “ The  Plough  Inn,"  Ruislip, 
Middlesex,  f.,  r.  17/.,  340/. 

March  28. — By  Eiloart  Sr3  Temple:  F.g.r.  of  30/., 
Lancaster-rd.,  Paddington,  with  reversion  in  70  yrs.,  795/. 
— By  G.  Pratt:  425,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  Poplar,  u.t.  3o 
yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  30/.,  300/.  ; “Clifton"  and  “Linden” 
Villas,  Nightingale-lane,  Wanstead,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s., 
295/. — By  Rutlcy,  Son,  is3  Vine : 31,  Whitfield-st.,  Totten- 
ham Court-rd. , f.,  305/. — By  Dcbcnham,  Tewson,  A3  Co.  : 
4,  Snow  Hill,  City  of  London,  f.,  r.  500/.,  area  2,340  ft., 
9,100/.— By  Bean,  Burnett,  A3  Co.:  264,  Goldhawk-rd., 
Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  55/.,  580/. — By 
G.  A.  Wilkinson  A3  Son : “Tower  House,"  Mitcham-rd., 
Streatham,  f.,  r.  30/.,  1,050/.  ; The  “ Manor  Arms”  Public 
House,  f.,  r.  120/.,  2,350/.  ; 3,  Mitcham-rd.,  f.,  r.  40/., 
435/.  ; f.g.r.  of  16/.,  Mitcham-rd.,  450/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land 
and  cottages,  r.  25/.,  400/.  ; 1,  Manor-pk.-ter.,  and  plot  of 
land,  r.  95/.,  2,250/. ; 2 to  6,  Manor-pk.-ter.,  f.,  2,110/.  ; 7, 
Manor-pk.-ter.,  f.,  r.  125/.,  1,480/. 

March  29. — By  J.  A.  Trythall:  29  and  41,  Farnley-rd., 
Norwood,  f.,  r.  72/.,  and  24  and  26,  Birdhurst-rd., 
Croydon,  f.,  r.  135/.,  2,420/. — By  Inman  Sharp,  Har- 
rington A3  Co.  : “ Docklands,”  Ingatestone,  Essex,  and  10J 
acres,  f.,  3,200/.  ; two  f.  cottages  and  8 a.  2 r.  30  p.,  x,ooo/. — 
By  W.  Eydmann  A3  Son:  10  to  16,  Palmerston-rd., 
Acton,  f.,  1,520/.  ; 3,  4,  5,  and  9,  Shalimar-ter.,  u.t.  92  yrs., 
g.r.  33/.  10s.  r.  126/.  ; 3,  5,  and  7,  Nemoure-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs., 
g.r.  20/.  5s.,  r.  86/.,  1,250/. — By  IV.  Winterton  : 4,  Char- 
nock-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  xos.,  270/. — By 
Protheroe  A3  Morris  : 16  and  17,  Alpha-rd.,  Millwall,  u.t. 
63  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  5s.,  r.  58/.  4s.,  495/.  ; 1,  2,  and  3,  Sarah- 
ter.,  Leytonstone,  43,  44,  and 45,  Woodhouse-rd.,  stabling, 
&c.,  f.,  r.  94/.  18s.,  1,010/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Sarah-ter., 
240/.  ; the  residence,  “ Clynder,"  Albion  Hill,  Laughton, 
f.,  r.  42/.,  395/.  ; “ The  Hollies  " adjoining,  f.,  r.  30/.,  300/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  foi 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


BANGOR. — For  the  erection  of  an  infectious  diseases  hospital, 
near  Mmffordd.  Bangor,  for  the  Hospital  Committee.  Mr.  Jno. 
Gill,  C.E.,  architect,  Bangor:— 

Watkin  Jones .£2,423  I Evan  Williams,  Garth, 

R.  & J.  Williams 2,355  Bangor* .£2,249 

W.  O.  Daniel  2,250  | •Accepted. 


BRISTOL.— For  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  Wick,  for  the 
Golden  Valley  Ochre  and  Oxide  Mining  and  Colour  Co.  Mr.  W. 
Ilolbrow,  surveyor,  16,  John-strect,  Bristol.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W. 
Masters,  12,  John-street,  Bristol:— 


Eastabrook  & 
A.  J.  Heaven. , 


S.  Turner  3.52. 

• Works  reduced  and  Mr.  Kossitei 


£3,890  I W.  Veals 

3.720  I Neale  Bros 

3,657  I E.  Clarke 

1.563  H.  J.  Rossiter* 


amended  tender  of  £2.180 


BRITON  FERRY  (Glamorgan).— For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  H.  F.  Clarke,  architect, 
Briton  Ferry  : — 

Win.  John £3.310  I D.  W.  Rosser,  Llan- 

Elias  Morgan  2,997!  samlet*  £2.530 

•Provisionally  accepted. 


BURNHAM  (Somerset).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pair  or 
villa  residences,  boundary  walk,  &c.,  Allandalc  Estate,  for  Mrs.  J.  li. 
Braithwaite.  Mr.  Clias.  S.  Leech,  architect,  Boulevard,  Weston- 
super-Mare : — 

A.  Harding,  Burnham £710  o a 


CROYDON.— Accepted  for  tiie  erection  of  business  premises. 
Park-lane.  Mr.  G.  Warren  Cooper,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bed- 
ford-row House,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  :— 

E.  J.  Saunders,  Croydon •••£3.433  o ° 


DONAGHADEE. — For  the  erection  of  a manse,  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  T.  Pentland,  architect,  81, 
High-street,  Belfast  :- 

McGee £823  I Curragli £570 

Thompson  745  Wilson,  Newtownards*  559 

McRoberts  & Young 645  | ‘Accepted. 


DOWLAIS.— For  partly  rebuilding  the  Parish  Church.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Johnson,  architect,  Abergavenny: — 

Plan  A.  Plan  B. 

Extra. 


J.  D.  Williams 


H.  Welsh  

llatherly  & Carr 

D- Jenkins 

W.  Dowland,  Abergavenny  (accepted) 


•£2.785 
• 2.67S 
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EASTBOURNE. — For  levelling,  paving,  and  channelling  the  road 
at  the  rear  of  Cornfield-road,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Clias. 
Tomes.  Borough  Surveyor,  Eastbourne  :— 

Janies  Hayward;  Eastbourfie  * :£eo7  '7  6 

• Only  tender  ; not  accepted. 


• £2.431  I Brown  j 

..  2.094  1 Eld  ridge  & Co 

. . 2.075  | Salter  

. . 2.0S3  H.  Cruttcnden,  St.  Leo- 

..  1.995  I nards  (accepted)  

••  1.990 1 


I LKLEY. — For  the  construction  of  530  yds.  of  road  and  sewerage 
works,  including  kerbing,  channelling.  See.  Messrs.  Smith, 
Gotlhardt,  & Co.,  surveyors,  15.  Cheapside,  Bradford.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  Gotlhardt,  & Co.  :— 

U.  Lister £r,i6i  2 4 I T.  Clough  & Son £773  11  10 

G.  Walker 981  o 1.  | G.  Pearson 750  '6  o 

R.  Naylor  & Son  ..  967  o o | W.  Barrand,  Brad- 

Wm.  Famish 939  ° ° I ford  (accepted) ... . 725  o o 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greent  eirt,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/0/0 
Sequoia.  U.S.  ft.  cu.  2/3 
Ash.  Canada  load  2/10/0 

Birch,  do 3/5/0  4 

Elm,  do aTio/o  , 

Fir,  Dantslc,  See. 

Oak,  do 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red 

Do.  Yellow  

Lath,  D’ntsic,  fath 
St.  Petersburg.. 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  too  7/0/0 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  6/10/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 


i/.o/o 
3/0/0 
5/10/0 
2/10/0  : 
2/10/0  . 

5/0/0 

5/0/0 


Do.  2nd  yellow. 

Do.  white 

Swedisl 


10/0/0 
8/0/0 
7 /'?/? 


White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  1st 
Do.  do.  2nd  .... 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 


14/0/0 

9/0/0 

9/10/0 

15/10/0 

16/10/0 

^i'/o/o 

11/0/0 


- 6/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/:o/o  3 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  1 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

1st 0/8/6  c 

Do.  2nd  0/7/6  c 

Other  qualities — 0/4/0 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  / 4 

Honduras,  ,.&c 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Don 


Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft. 

Porto  Rico. 


Ml 

& 

$ 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3]  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron-Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  3/0/10  J 0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  48/0/0  48/1... 
Best  selected  ..  49/10/0  50/0/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 56/10/0  57/10/0 

Chili,  bars 45/5/0  45/12/6 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4  13-16  /0/5 
L E A D — Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/15/0  9/17/6 

English  com. 

Brands  9/17/6  10/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards....  11/10/0  0/0/0 

„ piPe • 12/0/0  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  ai/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 93/12/6  94/2/6 

Australian 94/5/0  94/15/0 

English  Ingots..  98/0/098/10/0 

Banca 95/°'°  95/10/0 

Billiton 95/0/0  95/5/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/10/020/15/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/15/0  30/0/c 

Do.  Ceylon 27/5/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 32/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapcseed,  English 

pale 26/o7o  26/10/0 

Do.  brown  24/0/0  24/5/0 

Cottonseed  ref 24/0/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 23/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined 5/10/0  12/0/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


KIDDERMINSTER.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Oakden 
House,  for  Mr.  1).  P.  Goodwin.  Mr.  J.  M.  Gcthing,  architect. 
Oxford  Chambers.  Kidderminster:  — 

Wtlcock  £2.875;  Horton £2.600 

as  2,780  Willetts  2,419 

h • • 2.766  j Guest  Si  Son.  Stour- 

sore  Si  Son  2,617  I bridge  (accepted) 2.3*5 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 

ABERGAVENNY. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  "Aber- 
clydach,"  near  Abergavenny.  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson,  architect, 
Apergavellny  : — 

T.  S.  Foster .£1,890  I E.  Jones .£1,775 

J.  G.  Thomas 1,817  | W.  Dowland, Abergavenny*  1,770 


LONDON.— For  tho  erection  of  fire-escape  bridges  at  their 
Infirmary,  Archway-road,  N.,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Holborn 
” Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect,  22,  Souihampton-buildings, 


Chancery- 

Potter  & Sons 

M.  T.  Shaw  & Co.. . 
J.  F.  Clarke  & Sons 


••£3.499  | Jones  & Co 

. . 2,850  St.  Pancras  Iron  Co 

. . 2,381  | May  Bros,  (accepted)  . 


1.935 

7 LONDON.  — For  erecting  stables  and  workshops  at  166.  High- 
street.  Camden  Town,  for  Mr.  Perriman.  Mr.  R.  I.  Beale,  architect 
o.  Victoria-street.  S.W.:- 

. 7s0ms  £683  o I J.  Stead £589  o 

A.  Drew 645  o Macfarlane  Bros 585  o 

S.  R.  I .amble  629  o P.  Hart  (accepted) 500  14 

W.  Goodman  616  o 


LONDON.  - Accepted  for  alterations  and  re|>airs  at  the  Public 
Baths  ar.it  Wash-houses  of  St  Giles'-in  thc-Fields  and  S:  George. 
Bloomsbury,  Endell-strcct,  W.C.  (Contract  No.  2.)  Mr.  Jiio. 
Waldram^  C.E.,  surveyor,  13,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Quantities'^)'  Mr.  Percy  J.  Waldram  :— 

Grover  it  Son £3.200  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  painting,  repairs,  &c.,  at  Man 
buildings.  Golden-lane,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke's  : — 

Wm.  Brown,  Godolphin-road.  Shepherd's  Bush.. £560  . 
[Seventeen  other  tenders.] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  shop.  232,  King-strect. 
ammersmith.  Messrs.  Garratt  & Stevens,  architects:— 

Wm.  Brown,  Godolphin-road,  Shepherd's  Bush  ..£118  o o 
[Two  other  tenders.] 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  Nos.  8 and 
Devonshire-road.  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  W.  Chard.  Mr.  R.  Cruw 
architect,  465,  Urixton-road.  S.W.  :— 

pmtt £805  o I Wightwick  & George  ..£614 


t Shopland  . 


665  1 


Sc  Co.  (accepted)  560  1 


LONDON.— For  new  shop  and  premises  No.  50.  Old  , Town. 
Clapham,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  L.  Clark.  Mr.  R.  Cruwys,  architect, 
465,  Brixton-road,  S.W.  : — 

Wyatt  £1.040  | Turtle  & Appleton  £874 

‘"well 880  | Carmichael  (accepted)  748 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  additions  t 
street,  W.  : — 

N.  Lidstono,  Finsbury-park  


house.  Great  Portland- 
j£S75  ° o 


MACROOM  (Ireland).— For  alterations  in  the  workhouse,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  nuns,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Barnard,  C.E.,  Union  Guardians'  Urtice,  Macruom,  ireland 
Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Barnard  :— 

W.-  PougMaii £235  o | Murphy  I.... £178  10 


Murphy 

T.  Sheehan 

[Engineer's  estimate. . . 


<79  ' 


T.  Des 


nd»  

•Accepted. 


'45  ' 
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MERTHYR  TYDFIL. — For  tl 


inn  of  forty-five  houses 


architc 


_ et.  Morgantown,  Merthyr  _ 

n Jones .£11.025  I Jno  Jones  . „ 

Williams 0,180  | baml.  Hawkins 

ill  Davies 8.415  I Richtl.  Lloyd,  Cefn  Coed, 

. Lissaman,  Junr 8.322  | Merthyr  (accepted) 


NEWTYI.E  (Forfarshire).— For  waterworks, 
Sic  . Mr.  John  Y ... 

Adam  & Co 

W.  G.  Flett 


Gray  & Son 

James  Cowie  & Co. 

D.  & R.  Taylor 

Mitchell  & Band..., 

R.  C.  Brebner 

Janies  Mac Leish 


Asborne  & Steven- 
son   .£1.830  1 

John  Mclloy 1.824  1 

G.  Mackay  & Son  ..  1.816  1 
Anderson  Pirrie  ... . 1,785  1 

Bain  & Co 1.760  1 

John  Scott.  Gare- 
lochhead,  Hclens- 

borough*  1,5*3  *: 

Accepted. 


ORMISTON’.  N.B.— For  the  execution  of  drainage  works  in  t 
town.  East  Lothian,  for  the  East  Lothian  County  Council.  Messi 
Belfrage  & Carfrac,  C.E..  1.  Erskine-place.  Edinburgh  :— 


R.  Peebles  Si  Son  . . . 

R.  C.  Brebner 

John  Morris  <Sr  Sons. 
Robert  Dalrymplc. . . 


L.  & W McDonald  ..£267  1 
Alexander  Harvey  ..  2571 

Richard  Wallace  255 

George  Donald  242  r 

l-rancis  Cooper  Si  Son, 
Musselburgh* 222 


PINNER  (Middlesexl.  — For  bath-room  additions  to  Dudley 
House  and  Studley  Cottage.  Woodridings.  Mr.  Alfred  Broad, 
architect,  27,  DingaJl-road,  Croydon  : — 

E.  J.  Saunders ,£108  I Turner  & Co.,  Limited £toi 

I).  W.  Barker 383  E.  P.  Hulled  & Co..  Croy- 

Andrews  & Son 343  | don  (accepted)  279 

POOLF..— For  the  formation,  metalling,  and  drainage  of  roads  on 
the  Heckford  Park  Estate,  Longflcet.  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Barnes, 
architect,  Poole  :— 

Francis  Reeks £1.437  10  0 I T.  C.  Rigler,  Longficet. 

G.  T.  Budden 1.3x5  15  6|  Poole,  Dorset*  .£1,240 

• Accepted. 


RUGBY.— For  making 
Alfred  G.  Greenhill,  surveyor,  Rugby 

Martin  £2,680  Hal 

Bentley  2,540 

Heatherley  Bros 2,457 


Heap 


Cosford  2,360 


fall.. 


Hewitt 


t Rugby.  M r. 
£2,340 


Rugby  : 

Bradshaw £985  Hollowed £970 

Young  085  Foster  & Dicksee,  Rugby*  963 

Liune.I  & Son  972  | ‘Accepted. 


Iling,  metalling,  paving,  kerbing,  Sic.,  Bridget 


RUGBY.— For  levc  , 

Street,  for  the  Local  I ,.  ... 

Rugby : — 

Jones  & Fitzmaurice  £100  0 o I M.  Hinks 

) o o|  W.  T.  Hall,  Rugby* 
• Accepted. 


Heatherly  Bros. 


SHEFFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
dale.  Mr.  Joseph  Norton,  architect,  Alliance  Chambers.  ( 
Street,  Sheffield  :— 

Whole  Tenders. 


Dutton  & Evans 

George  Carr  

Joseph  Mastin  & Sons  . 

John  Morton  

John  Chambers  Se  Son  . 

John  Lister..  

L.  T.  Wildjroc 


• • £6.695  1 
..  5.810  1 


John  Arnold  

William  Ives  A-  Co.  .. 
Samuel  Warburton  .. 


!.  Rickarby 

uhn  Morton 

oseph  Mastin  & S 

VilhamV.es  A Co 


Tor  Masonry  only. 


Wildgoose.  Matlock  • 3.499  00  ...  vHoc 

chancel  and  three  ba>s  of nave. 

For  chancel,  three  bays  of  nave,  and  base  of  tower. 
•Accepted. 


STOCKPORT.— For  the  construction  of  a disinfector  house  an' 
bath  rooms  at  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  for  the  Corporatior 
Mr.  Jno.  Atkinson.  Borough  Surveyor,  St.  IVtcrsgate,  Stockport 

J.  Broadhurst  £467  o I Broadhurst  A Mayer, 

Thomas  Hoe 473  10  Station-road,  Stock- 

I port  (accepted) £450  1 


WITHINGTON  (Lancs.).— For  Dying  a pipe  sewer  (350  yards)  in 
Albert-road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  A.  II.  Mountain.  Surveyor 
Town  Hall.  Withington 


M.  Naylor  A Co £354  15 

Worthington  A 

Pownail 300  o 

Barker  A Harris  ....  299  4 

Geo.  Clarke 258  3 


W.  Bailey £249  7 

Jas.  Farrell  230  o 

Amos  Goddard. 

Withington* 196  o 

• Accepted. 


Clifton  Spa  and  Pump-Room.  — Messrs.  Marks, 
Monro,  & Son,  architect,  Bristol,  write  to  us  with  reference 
to  the  list  of  tenders  received  for  the  Clifton  Spa  and 
Pump-Room,  which  list  appeared  in  the  Builder  for 
March  18.  We  are  asked  to  say  that  the  tenders  as 
published  by  us  were  not  fully  considered,  and  that  on  a 
revision  of  I he  plans  being  made,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Beaven 
was  accepted  at  4,720/.,  this  being  the  lowest. 
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The  Local  Government  Bill. 

H E importance  of  the 
Local  Government 
Bill  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  rural  Eng- 
land can  scarcely  be 
overrated  : it  may 
affect  the  health  and 
the  well-being  of 
many  thousands  of 
persons  in  this 
country  probably  more  than  any  other 
measure  of  recent  times.  It  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  complement  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888,  by  which  County 
Councils  were  established.  But  whilst  that 
measure  introduced  a new  administrative 
body,  the  Bill  really  restores  in  a sense  the 
original  administrative  unit  outside  cities 
and  boroughs.  The  vestry — in  other  words 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  gathered  in  an 
assembly  which  selected  certain  of  its 
members  to  perform  various  functions — was 
the  administrative  unit.  This  Bill  proposes 
to  establish  Parish  Councils  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  they  will  per- 
form the  function  to  a large  extent  of  parish 
officers.  Hence  this  measure  is  at  once 
conservative  and  reforming,  for  it  revives,  in 
a new  form,  the  administrative  action  of  the 
parish  which,  through  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  local  inaction,  has  gradually  lost  its 
former  vitality.  Nor  can  there  be  much 
doubt  that,  for  many  reasons,  the  measure 
which  has  been  introduced  this  session 
should  have  preceded  the  Act  by  which 
County  Councils  were  constituted,  since,  in 
the  first  place,  it  was  desirable  to  establish 
in  full  working  order  the  administrative 
unit.  But  the  present  Bill  might,  with  advan- 
tage, have  been  divided  into  two  measures, 
since  it  establishes  not  only  Parish  Councils, 
but  District  Councils,  which  latter  are  not 
confined  to  rural  places. 

Assuming  for  a moment,  however,  that  this 
Bill  becomes  law,  there  will  then  exist,  in 
every  parish  in  England  which  contains  over 
three  hundred  inhabitants,  an  assembly 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  place  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  manage  the  local  affairs 
of  the  parish.  When  a parish  contains  less 
than  the  above  number  of  inhabitants,  it  will 
be  grouped  with  another  or  other  parishes. 
Whether  such  grouping  is  desirable  is  a 
matter  of  doubt : a Parish  Council  elected  by 
less  than  three  hundred  persons  would  be  a 


modest  kind  of  body  ; but,  after  all,  it  would 
be  animated  by  more  local  spirit  than  a body 
representing  a group  of  parishes — in  other 
words,  a district  with  different  aims  and 
objects.  That  small  parishes  might  with 
advantage  combine  for  certain  purposes  is,  no 
doubt,  true  ; but  it  would  be  better  to  give 
parishes  the  power  to  do  this  rather  than 
oblige  small  parishes  to  lose  their  particular 
existence.  For  example,  among  the  duties  of 
the  Parish  Council  will  be  (sec.  6,  sub-sec.  iii.) 
“ the  holding  of  parish  property  or  village 
greens  or  allotments  for  recreation  grounds, 
or  for  gardens,  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.”  It  is  easy  to  imagine  un- 
bounded rivalry  and  animosity  in  reference  to 
the  proper  maintenance  of  two  village  greens. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  of  two  small  adjacent 
villages  one  only  has  a green,  there  might 
well  be  a combination  to  maintain  the  one  as 
a recreation  ground  for  two  villages. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  Parish  Council  will 
have  authority  to  manage  all  the  secular 
business  of  the  parish : its  powers  will  be 
practically  unlimited.  Certain  statutory 
powers  are  transferred  to  it,  which  it  can 
adopt  if  it  sees  fit,  such  as  those  under  the 
Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  1833,  the  Baths 
and  Wash-houses  Acts,  1846  to  1882,  the 
Burials  Acts,  1852  to  1885,  the  Public  Im- 
provement Act,  i860,  and  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  1892.  But  wider  additional 
powers  are  conferred  by  the  eighth  section — 
namely,  power  “ to  provide  or  acquire 
buildings  for  public  offices  for  meetings  and 
other  public  purposes.”  The  last  words  are 
so  comprehensive  that  they  appear  to  include 
almost  any  kind  of  building,  such  as  village 
halls,  cottage  hospitals,  and  almshouses. 
Further,  the  Parish  Council  may  acquire  land 
for  the  above  purposes,  for  recreation  grounds 
and  for  public  walks.  They  may  “ utilise  any 
supply  of  water  within  their  parish.” 
Practically,  therefore,  a Parish  Council  may 
obtain  a proper  water  supply  for  a village,  a 
povverwhich,  if  carefullyand  sagaciously  used, 
would  be  of  unbounded  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. But  having  regard  to  the  apathy  in 
reference  to  sanitary  matters  which  prevails  in 
pretty  nearly  every  village,  from  Northumber- 
land to  Sussex,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  however 
valuable  this  power  may  appear  on  paper,  it 
will  not  have  much  real  effect  except  under 
the  gentle  pressure  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  But  a possibility  of  local  activity 
is  given  by  this  Bill : a village,  whether  it 
possesses  a Hampden  to  take  the  lead  or 


not,  will,  when  this  measure  becomes  law,  be 
able  to  improve  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  may  have  its  public  library, 
its  village  hall,  its  recreation  ground,  its 
wholesome  water.  It  will  not  be  dependent 
on  private  benevolence  or  individual  kind- 
ness ; the  collective  action  of  the  com- 
munity, if  it  is  willing  to  bear  the 
necessary  pecuniary  burdens,  may  turn 
a deserted  village  into  an  Arcadia. 

So  much  for  the  Parish  Council — a body 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  people  of  the  parish. 
The  District  Council  is  a different  body ; it 
is  not  a purely  rural  assembly,  “ Urban  Sani- 
tary Authorities  shall  be  called  Urban  District 
Councils,”  and  “ for  every  rural  sanitary 
district  there  shall  be  a District  Council.” 
To  each  Rural  District  Council  shall  be  trans- 
ferred “all  the  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities 
of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  in  the  district, 
and  of  any  highway  authority  in  the  district.” 
In  addition  to  these  clearly-defined  powers, 
District  Councils  have  conferred  on  them 
certain  rights  in  regard  to  public  rights  of 
way,  of  a somewhat  hazy  character.  The 
weak  part  of  the  Bill  appears  to  be  the 
creation  both  of  Village  and  District  Councils. 
Such  dual  existence  will  weaken  both 
bodies.  Nor  does  the  duplication  of 
authorities  seem  necessary.  The  parish 
has  now,  where  highway  boards  do  not 
exist,  the  management  of  the  highways 
other  than  main  roads,  which  latter  are 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Councils. 
There  is  no  adequate  reason  why  the  Parish 
Councils  should  not  possess  the  same  power 
as  the  present  vestries.  The  tendency  of  the 
County  Councils  is  to  gain  the  control  of  a 
larger  area  of  highways  by  declaring  what 
may  be  called  parochial  roads  to  be  main 
roads,  hence  parishes  and  highway  boards 
are  gradually  having  fewer  roads  to  manage. 
The  Parish  Councils  will  be  more  capable 
than  the  existing  vestries  of  looking  after 
highways,  and  they  certainly  ought  to  retain 
the  control  of  them.  Rural  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authorities  might  then  remain  in  their 
present  state  and  retain  their  present  name. 

A larger  area  than  the  parish  may  well  be 
necessary  at  present  for  the  administration  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Parish  Council  is  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  water  supply — or,  indeed,  is 
worth  calling  into  existence — it  will  eventually 
have  to  become  in  rural  districts  the  Sanitary 
Authority. 

Oddly  enough,  too,  under  this  Bill,  the 
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Fig.  8,  Side  View  op  Entrance  to  Shinto  Temple. 


Fig.  10,  Tower  Gateway  to  Buddhist  Temple. 


Fig.  9.  Shinto  Bell-tower. 


Fig.  11,  Be l l- tower  to  Buddhist  Temple. 


Parish  Council  may,  in  regard  to  sanitary 
matters,  act  as  a kind  of  censor  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  for  it  is  enacted  by  the  fifteenth 
section  that  "where  a Parish  Council  con- 
sider that  a District  Council  ought  to  have 
provided  the  parish  with  sufficient  sewers, 
or  to  have  maintained  existing  sewers,  or  to 
have  provided  the  parish  with  a supply  of 
water  in  accordance  with  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  or  to  have  enforced  with  regard  to  the 
parish  any  provision  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  and  have  failed  so  to  do,  the  Parish 
Council  may  complain  to  the  County 
Council,  and  the  County  Council,  if  satis- 
fied, after  due  inquiry,  that  the  District 
Council  have  so  failed  as  respects  the  subject 
matter  of  the  complaint,  may  resolve  that  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  District  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  the  matter  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  County  Council,  and  they  shall 
be  transferred  accordingly.’’  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  do  not  place 
any  great  reliance  on  the  sanitary  activity  of 
the  District  Councils;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  rather  a large  assumption  to  suppose  that 


a Parish  Council  will  show  more  intelligence 
in  such  matters  than  a District  Council.  But 
if  there  is  this  distrust  of  the  District 
Councils  in  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  there 
can  be  no  strong  reason  for  calling  them  into 
existence  to  take  the  place  of  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authorities,  which  might,  as  we 
have  said,  well  remain  the  bodies  respon- 
sible at  present  for  the  administration  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  just  as  in  certain  parishes 
the  School  Board,  where  there  are  no  volun- 
tary schools,  only  exist  to  manage  the 
elementary  education  of  the  parish,  though  it 
is  possible  that,  in  the  future,  the  Parish 
Council  may  absorb  the  School  Board. 

To  the  District  Council  are  also  transferred 
various  powers  not  known  to  the  public 
generally — such  as  appeals  from  police  as  to 
certificates  for  pedlars,  and  the  licensing  of 
dealers  in  game.  Some  of  these  functions  | 
might  well  be  handed  over  to  the  County 
Councils,  and  others  to  the  Parish  Councils,  | 
which  should  be  the  administrative  units  of  1 
the  county  of  which  the  County  Council  is  I 
the  general  assembly. 


It  will  be  obvious  from  this  short  sketch 
of  the  main  and  cardinal  principles  of  this 
measure  that  we  used  no  exaggerated 
language  when  at  the  outset  we  stated  that 
it  may  affect  the  health  and  well-being  of 
thousands.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
by  quickening  the  collective  life  of  the  towns 
years  ago,  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
of  England  the  masters  of  their  own  affairs, 
and  in  spite  of  many  shortcomings  the  urban 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  every  sense 
have  become  more  prosperous  and  more 
healthy  than  those  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  If  when  this  measure  be- 
comes law — which  it  is  certain  to  do,  if 
not  this  session,  then  in  the  next,  being 
one  which  is  supported  in  principle  by 
both  the  great  political  parties  — it  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  equally  beneficial 
effect  in  the  rural  districts.  Doubtless,  in- 
stances of  mismanagement  and  extravagance, 
as  well  as  of  foolish  parsimony,  will  be  found 
from  time  to  time,  but  undoubtedly  it  gives 
opportunities  for  great  improvement  in  the 
material  condition  of  the  country  people  of 


England,  which  it  is  equally  certain  will  be 
largely  used,  especially  where  individual 
energy  is  able  to  stir  the  collective  force  of  a 
small  community. 


SOME  NOTES 

ON  JAPANESE  ARCHITECTURE.* 

BY  F.  T.  PIGGOTT. 


jlN  the  temple  roofs,  which  are 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  oi  Japanese  architecture, 
the  straight  line  of  the  house  roof 
.becomes  a beautifully  proportioned  curve. 
The  accompanying  architectural  drawings 
reproduce  the  lines  with  great  fidelity.  The 
main  curve  is,  I think,  a natural  curve.  The 
impression  created  on  the  mind  is  of  the 
“ sag  ” of  a tightly-stretched  tent,  and  this 
would  give  a catenary  with  one  of  its 
extremities  much  lower  than  the  other. 
But  the  architects  do  not  limit  themselves  to 
one  curve.  If  the  elevations  are  examined, 
two  such  curves  will  be  seen.  The  upper 
line  is,  of  course,  the  curve  proper  of  the 
roof ; the  lower  one  is  that  of  the  gabled  end. 
In  the  case  ot  the  entrance  gate  to  a Shinto 


* Concluded  from  p.  263. 


temple,  Fig.  8,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  two  curves  are  coincident ; 
In  the  case  of  the  Bell  Tower,  Fig.  9,  the 
gable-curve  does  not  extend  to  the  full  length 
of  the  roof  curve.  And  yet  another  curious 
feature.  The  sweep  of  the  front  of  the  roof 
is  nearly  always  longer  than  that  of  the  back, 
so  that  it  may  cover  the  steps  up  to  the 
temple  door,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  large 
drawing  of  the  side  view  of  a Shinto  temple. 
And,  as  one  would  expect  with  natural 
curves,  those  of  the  front  and  of  the  back 
are  not  identical. 

The  description  of  these  curves  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  for  the  gable  curve  (the  lower 
line  in  the  elevation)  is  much  deeper  than 
the  curves  of  the  roof.  The  timbers  of  the 
gable  project  from  the  end  of  the  roof  about 
18  in.,  and  the  lead  with  which  it  is  covered 
droops  from  one  curve  to  the  other  ; it  forms 
a short  veil,  and  corresponds  to  a loose 
overhanging  end  of  canvas.  It  is  from 
1 8 in.  to  2 ft.  in  width,  and  being 
joined,  not  only  at  both  ends,  but  also 
at  one  side  along  its  whole  length,  has  a 
peculiar  graduated  “sag”  of  its  own.  Let 
us  imagine  the  side  of  a canvas  tent 
44  ft.  long,  the  extreme  peg-ropes  from  the 
uprights  40  ft.  apart ; only  so  that  there 
is  a loose  flap  of  canvas  at  either  end,  2 ft. 


broad ; and  imagine  further  these  two  loose 
flaps  to  be  caught  up  at  both  extremities  by 
the  ropes  which  support  the  tent  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  then  the  outer  edges 
of  these  two  flaps  will  obviously  sag  to  a 
deeper  curve  than  that  of  the  tent  itself. 
There  are  minor  modulations  of  the  curves 
at  the  corners,  or  where  curve  meets  curve 
at  the  joining  of  the  smaller  dormer  gables 
with  the  roof.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  sweep  of  the  temple  roof,  which  in 
miniature  is  full  of  graces,  and  in  its  larger 
sizes  is  full  of  grandeur ; or,  if  doubts  as  to 
whether  tents  were  ever  used  in  Japan 
throw  doubts  as  to  the  suggested  derivation 
of  the  curves,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  a tent  put  up  in  the  manner 
suggested  would  reproduce  the  curves  of  the 
roof  with  great  fidelity. 

But  the  purely  mechanical  construction  of 
the  roof  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  intricate  joinery  of  the  nests 
of  brackets  with  which  the  overhanging 
eaves  of  the  roof  are  supported.  They 
appear  in  the  small  illustrations  under  the 
roots  in  figs.  10  and  1 1,  under  the  balcony  of 
the  upper  story,  and  often  also  under  the 
balcony  which  runs  round  the  base  of  the 
building,  as  shown  in  the  large  drawing  of 
the  temple.  This  lower  balcony  is  one  of 
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the  great  features  of  the  temples  ; it  is,  in 
Buddhist  temples,  usually  finely  lacquered 
in  either  black  or  crimson. 

The  illustrations  from  temples  given  with 
this  article  show,  in  Fig.  7,  two  forms  of  the 
covered  entrance  to  a Shinto  Temple  ; in 
Fig.  8,  the  side  view  of  such  an  entrance  ; 
in  Fig.  9,  a Shinto  Bell  Tower;  in  Fig.  10, 
the  Tower  Gateway  to  a Buddhist  Temple; 
in  Fig.  11,  the  Buddhist  Bell  Tower;  and 
finally  the  side  view  of  a Shinto  Temple. 


NOTES. 

gggSHE  Hull  Dock  strike  has  rapidly 
lisisw  developed  into  one  of  those 
OraL^yi  bitter  struggles  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  dispute  is  soon 
lost  sight  of  in  the  excitement  of  subse- 
quent events;  and  as  the  success  of  the 
appeal  to  public  sympathy  in  the  case  of 
the  London  docker  will  doubtless  prompt  a 
similar  appeal  in  the  present  dispute,  it  is 
as  well  to  note  that  the  two  cases  are  not 
analogous.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  London  dock-workers  contended  for  their 
“tanner”  differ  from  those  of  the  Hull 
dispute,  inasmuch  as  no  specific  wage-rate 
enters  into  the  latter,  although  apprehen- 
sions of  forthcoming  reductions  doubtless 
prompt  the  Hull  dockers’  action— which  may 
fairly  be  described  as  an  unblushing  attempt 
at  coercion.  The  “ tyranny  ” about  which 
so  much  is  generally  heard  in  connexion 
with  strikes  is  certainly  not  on  the  side  of 
the  shipowners,  who  simply  claim  a right  to 
employ  whom  they  please.  The  reverend 
gentlemen  who  waited  upon  them  on 
Saturday  with  conciliatory  intent  were  in- 
formed that  the  situations  left  by  the  men 
were  still  open  for  them,  on  the  condition 
that  they  made  no  distinction  between 
Unionist  workmen  and  other  workmen. 
But  this  does  not  accord  with  the  Unionist 
idea  of  freedom,  and  the  labourer  who  is 
sufficiently  independent  to  keep  aloof  from 
their  organisation  is  assailed  with  every 
reproachful  epithet— as  well  as  the  employer 
who  is  rash  enough  to  offer  him  work.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  disputed  that  free  labour 
generally  means  cheap  labour,  and  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  Unionists — who  have  obtained 
considerable  advances  in  wages  since  their 
formation — is  not  unintelligible.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
organised  labour  is  rapidly  becoming  too 
dictatorial  for  the  extension  of  commercial 
enterprise.  Messrs.  Wilson  have  once 
withdrawn  from  the  Shipping  Federation, 
under  the  impression  that  they  could  deal 
better  with  their  men  direct,  and  even  took 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  local 
Dockers’  Union.  But,  according  to  the 
Times , they  have  been  so  harassed  by  the 
Union,  that  they  again  joined  the  Federation, 
and  commenced  to  engage  men  irrespective 
of  their  being  Unionists  or  not— this  being 
the  sole  cause  of  the  block  upon  their 
vessels.  For  the  Unionists  to  work  side  by 
side  with  men  engaged  through  the  Shipping 
Federation  would  be,  we  are  told  by  a 
labour  organ,  “to  throw  over  the  whole 
principle  of  trade  unionism,  and  in  their  own 
interest  the  men  on  strike  would  be  wiser  to 
starve  than  resume  work  on  such  conditions.” 

I his  in  the  face  of  a statement  in  the  same 
journal,  that  the  "Labour  candidate”  for 
Central  Hull  advised  the  dockers  not  to 


refuse  to  work  with  free  labourers,  and  that 
their  energetic  champion,  Mr.  Ben  Tillett, 
was  also  entirely  opposed  to  the  strike  of 
the  federated  societies. 


THE  two  opposite  ends  of  Eastbourne 
offer  a curious  example  of  diversity 
of  taste  in  building  at  the  interval  of  a few 
years.  The  central  portion  of  what  in 
modern  parlance  is  called  the  “ sea  front  ” 
consists  largely  of  hotels,  and  where  it  does 
not,  the  houses  are  in  the  regulation  hotel 
style  always  adopted  from  a quarter  to  half 
a century  ago  for  the  more  showy  and  ex- 
pensive class  of  seaside  lodging-houses.  At 
its  eastern  end,  however,  Eastbourne  has 
pushed  out  further  extensions  not  many  years 
ago,  in  the  shape  of  rows  of  less  sumptuous 
lodging-houses  which  have  all  the  formality 
and  dulness  of  the  older  ones  in  the  centre, 
without  their  pretension  to  semi-palatial  dig- 
nity; and  more  depressing  rows  of  buildings 
than  those  eastern  continuations  of  the 
“ Front  ” could  not  well  be  imagined.  But 
at  the  present  moment  Eastbourne  is 
extending  her  bounds  westward,  where  a 
whole  new  “residential  quarter”  of  terraces 
and  semi-detached  houses  (mostly  the  latter) 
is  springing  up.  Here,  as  if  by  a natural 
recoil  from  the  architectural  ugliness  and 
uniformity  of  the  east  end,  we  find  on  the 
contrary  a kind  of  restless  striving  after 
picturesqueness  and  variety  which  forbids 
any  two  houses,  or  at  all  events  any  two 
blocks,  to  be  alike,  and  which  seems  to  drive 
the  builders  into  all  kinds  of  eccentric  efforts 
to  arrange  their  windows  and  roofs  and  bays 
in  some  unexpected  and  individual  manner. 
The  intention  is  creditable  ; it  is  better  than 
the  monotony  of  the  eastern  terraces ; 
but  it  has  been  overdone,  and  (though 
a few  of  the  houses  are  really  pretty) 
there  is  a sensation  of  fussiness  and 
want  of  repose  about  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  this  new  neighbourhood  which 
is  a little  irritating  to  the  eye  and  mind.  We 
may  observe  that  between  the  centre  and 
the  new  eastern  portions  (a  little  beyond  the 
Queen’s  Hotel)  there  are  left  a few  of  the 
old  Eastbourne  "front”  houses,  of  probably 
the  early  part  of  the  century — some  of  the 
aid  houses  with  large  circular  bays  running 
up  to  the  eaves — which,  in  their  real 
picturesqueness  combined  with  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  character,  might  have  formed 
a good  mode!  for  some  of  the  modern 
houses ; but  we  see  nothing  like  an  imitation 
of  their  style  anywhere.  While  on  the  subject 
of  Eastbourne,  we  may  call  the  attention  of 
the  Sanitary  Authority  there  to  the  state  of 
the  brick  shelters  which  are  built  at  intervals 
along  the  lower  level  of  the  promenade. 
The  interior  corners  of  these,  which  are  never 
swept  by  the  wind,  are  also  apparently  never 
swept  by  anything  else,  and  become  pockets 
for  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  old  papers, 
orange-peel,  and  other  " matter  in  the  wrong 
place.”  To  send  a man  round  them  with  a 
besom  in  the  morning  would  not  cost  the 
Corporation  very  much,  and  would  remove  a 
pretty  frequent  cause  of  complaint  among 
visitors. 


CLAPHAM  has  been  largely  rebuilt  in 
recent  years,  but  it  yet  retains  a good 
deal  of  " slum  ” property  which  gives  trouble 
to  the  local  authorities.  A very  large  pro- 
portion of  this  objectionable  property  is  on 
land  in  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners have  an  interest,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Church  that  a large  area  of 
insanitary  dwellings  is  about  to  be  cleared. 
Just  ninety-nine  years  ago  the  then  Rector  of 
Clapham,  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  was,  by  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  permitted  to  let 
the  glebe  land  for  building.  The  inevitable 
result,  underleasing,  followed,  and  a lot  of 
wretched  wooden  houses  were  "run  up” 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  fine  mansions 
in  which  the  Thorntons,  the  Macaulays,  and 
other  celebrities  have  dwelt.  Over  and  over 
again  Clapham  vestrymen  have  declared  the 
houses  in  “ Bromell’s-passage,”  "Waterloo 


Retreat,”  and  other  places  shut  in  by  “ The 
Pavement,”  " Grafton-square,”  and  “High- 
street”  to  be  dark,  insanitary  and  “the 
resort  of  bad  characters,”  but  little, 
apparently,  could  be  done  until  the  leases 
expired.  The  leases  are  now  running 
out,  and  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Greene,  intends  to  vastly  improve  the 
property.  Five  beershops  and  one  public- 
house  will  be  done  away  with,  and  three  new 
roads — one  to  be  named  after  Henry  Venn 
— will  be  formed.  Certainly  the  most 
picturesque  houses,  if  they  deserve  the  title, 
in  old  Clapham  will  be  demolished.  No  one 
walking  along  the  High-street  towards  the 
Common  would  dream  of  the  close  proximity 
of  so  many  wooden  houses,  vine-covered  here 
and  there,  with  red-ti  led  roofs  and  quaint  gable 
ends  altogether  unlike  what  one  sees  in 
modern  dwellings.  " The  Rectory  Estate,” 
Clapham,  was  well  known  to  a few  artists, 
who  often  made  studies  of  the  old  houses  and 
picturesque  gardens  now  degenerated  into 
"barn-yards.”  Kenny  Meadows,  the  well 
known  artist,  lived  overasweetstuff  shop  close 
to  the  glebe  land,  and  many  a picturesque 
bit  of  old  Clapham  was  introduced  into  his 
" Illustrated  Shakspeare.”  Clapham  vestry- 
men have  hailed  with  delight  the  removal 
of  the  old  " rookeries,”  and  we  under- 
stand that  they  are  taking  care  that  the  700 
persons  or  so  who  will  have  to  be  rehoused 
shall  suffer  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible. 
The  Rector  intends  to  build,  in  one  of  the 
new  roads,  a recreation  hall  for  the  use  of 
the  parish. 

nPHE  new  number  of  the  American 
_L  Journal  of  Archccology  (Jan. -March, 
!893)  is  unusually  strong  in  original  papers, 
a fact  which  we  are  glad  to  note,  as 
at  one  time  the  Journal  seemed  likely  to 
lapse  into  little  more  than  a resume  of  the 
work  done  by  others.  The  first  paper  on 
"The  Temple  on  the  Acropolis  burnt  by 
the  Persians,’’  by  Mr.  Harold  N.  Fowler, 
contends  (1)  that  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  the  temple  excavated  in  1886,  and 
(2)  that  the  existence  of  that  temple  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  is  not  proved.  Mr.  Tarbell 
follows  with  a useful  tabular  view  of  the ' 
subjects  of  the  principal  sculptural  decora- 
tions of  all  known  Greek  temples.  The 
sculptured  decorations  included  are  pediment 
figures,  metopes  and  frieze,  acroteria  and 
sculptured  drums  are  omitted.  The  object 
is  of  course  to  provide  material  for  esta-J 
blishing  the  relation  between  the  sculptured 
decorations  and  the  dedication  of  the  temples. 
Mr.  Brownson,  of  the  American  School,  has 
a good  paper,  prompted  by  suggestions  in  a 
peripatetic  lecture  by  Dr.  Waldstein  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  archaic  pediment  reliefs  from  the 
Acropolis  to  vase-painting — the  relation,  it  is 
contended,  is  very  close  and  immediate.  The 
tympanum  was  at  first  either  painted  or  filled 
in  with  a group  in  terra-cotta — the  pediment 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  the 
whole  architectural  adornment  of  the  oldest 
temple  was  of  pottery.  In  a paper  on  the 
frieze  of  the  Lysicrates  Monument,  Mr.  de 
Cou  points  out  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
slabs  is  incorrect  in  the  earliest  publications, 
and  the  inaccuracy  is  repeated  in  subsequent 
standard  publications—^.,  in  Overbeck’s 
“ Plastik.”  The  correct  arrangement  is  seen 
in  the  cast  in  the  British  Museum.  Finally, 
Mr.  John  Pickard  has  a paper  on  the  “ Con- 
jectural Site  of  the  Shrine  of  Dionysos, 
ir  Axuvatg,  at  Athens.’’ 


OUR  German  contemporary,  the  Deutsche 
Bauzeitung , publishes  some  interesting 
notes  on  the  rapid  increase  of  places  of 
worship  in  Berlin  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Emperor’s  reign.  Whilst 
during  the  thirty  years  preceding  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  only  four  churches  were 
built  in  the  Prussian  capital,  no  less  than 
twenty-si.x  have  been  taken  in  hand  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  another  forty  having  seen  their 
completion  by  the  end  of  the  present  decade. 
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Of  the  twenty-six  churches  started  during 
the  Emperor’s  reign  seven  have  already  been 
consecrated,  whilst  the  rest  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a memorial  church  to  the  late  Emperor 
William)  have  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
1895.  The  memorial  church  alluded  to  will 
cost  about  200,000/.,  and  will  hold  a con- 
gregation of  2,000.  The  architect  of  this 
building,  Herr  Schwechten,  intends  having 
a spire  about  1 17  metres  high,  and  using 
a good  free  stone  for  his  fa9ades.  Herr 
Schwechten  has  also  two  other  churches  in 
hand,  Herr  Spitta  has  five  of  the  twenty-six, 
Herr  Orth  has  four,  and  Messrs.  Moeckel, 
A.dler,  and  Otzen  two  or  three  each. 
The  total  cost  of  the  churches  in  course  of 
erection,  their  fittings  and  sites  they  stand 
Dn  exceeds  750,000/.  13,000/.  is  the  usual 

:ost  of  the  more  dignified  churches  with  a 
:housand  seats,  a spire  and  vaulted  naves 
ind  aisles,  but  this  sum  does  not  include  the 
:hurch  furniture  and  fittings.  Churches  of  a 
simpler  kind  for  congregations  of  850  and 
vooden  roofs  are  generally  estimated  at 
3, 000/.  With  the  exception  of  three  cases 
he  parishes  did  not  have  to  pay  for  their 
sites  themselves,  as  the  Government,  the 
Municipality,  or  even  private  individuals 
lave  been  the  donors  in  due  accordance  with 
news  expressed  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
:xample  set  by  his  Court. 


IT  is  understood  that  the  Queen  has 
accepted  the  patronage  of  the  so-called 
‘ International  Fire  Congress,”  to  be  held  in 
une,  and  which  we  hope  may  prove  itsell 
leserving  of  this  distinction.  In  those 
ontinental  countries  where  fire  protection 
anks  as  a science,  a congress  of  firemen 
eally  means  a meeting  of  experts  in  fire- 
ighting,  architects,  engineers,  and  public 
ervanls,  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the 
;eneral  protection  of  communities  or  separate 
isks.  In  some  cases  on  such  occasions  we 
ind  a brigade  showing  some  new  special 
trill,  or  a maker  some  novel  apparatus,  but 
2 no  case  are  these  exhibitions  the  main 
bject  of  the  gathering.  The  proposed 
Lgricultural  Hall  “Congress,”  however, 
ppears  to  be  a very  different  affair — i.e.,  a 
ind  of  Military  Tournament  without  the 
ubstantial  raison  d'etre  of  collecting  funds 
3r  deserving  charities.  Drill  competitions, 
ices,  and  showy  parades  are  the  main 
vents,  then  comes  a trade  exhibition,  and 
' we  understand  rightly,  we  shall  also  see 
ome  fire  relics,  hear  a few  papers  read,  and 
ave  some  3,000/.  spent  in  entertaining  dis- 
nguished  visitors.  Competition  drills  and 
arades  may  further  the  efficiency  of  in- 
ividual  firemen  or  brigade-units,  but  fire 
rigades,  like  military  bodies,  cannot  be 
ldged  solely  by  the  abilities  of  their  most 
gile  and  specially  coached  members.  The 
itelligence  and  athletic  power  of  the  raw 
laterial  from  which  our  brigades  arc 
5cruited  may  probably  rank  first  in  the 
rorld,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  smartness 
dfich  can  be  drilled  into  such  material  will 
lways  be  interesting.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ver,  the  advantages  of  the  brigades  having 
ood  material  are  mostly  counterbalanced  by 
le  irrational  organisation  of  these  forces  and 
ie  unscientific  training  of  the  officers  in 
ommand,  whilst  it  should  also  be  remem- 
ered  that  in  reality  even  the  best  organised 
nd  most  efficient  brigades  play  but  a minor 
dlc  in  modern  schemes  of  fire  protection, 
'reventive  measures  rank  far  higher  than  the 
ctual  defensive  ones,  and  the  energy  ex- 
pended by  the  “Fire  Brigades  Union” 
Committee  might  be  more  usefully  employed 
1 furthering  legislation  for  preventive  pur- 
oses  than  in  arranging  the  proposed  dis- 
lays of  the  “ Congress.” 


rT  is  certainly  high  time  that  a National 
L Society  for  checking  the  abuse  of  public 
dvertising  should  be  formed,  and  the  society 
)r  that  purpose,  whose  programme  has  just 
een  made  public,  may  do  very  good  service, 
■ittle  can  be  effected  in  these  days  by 
idividual  effort ; but  collective  work  and 


adequate  funds  may  do  a great  deal.  The 
society  in  question  will  busy  itself  mainly 
with  the  question  of  large  public  advertise- 
ments such  as  skysigns,  those  on  hoardings, 
buildings,  and  so  forth.  We  hope  also  that 
they  will  take  in  hand  the  abuse  of  adver- 
tising in  railway  stations,  where  great  incon- 
venience is  caused  by  the  name  of  the  station 
being  practically  lost  in  the  surrounding 
advertisements.  The  list  of  members  who 
have  already  joined  the  Society  includes 
the  well-known  names  of  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Austin, 
not  to  speak  of  others.  A duty  on  advertise- 
ments, which  is  one  of  the  points  now  Hnder 
their  consideration,  would  probably  be  a 
useful  aid  to  local  taxation,  and  if  it  were 
placed  heavily  on  the  larger  kinds,  would 
effectually  check  those  which  are  most  to  be 
censured. 


THE  commemoration  last  week  of  the 
deaths  of  Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and 
Penry,  known  as  the  “ Congregational 
Martyrs,”  recalls  some  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Southwark  and  its  now  nearly 
vanished  prisons.  The  former  two  were 
taken  to  the  Clink,  and  suffered  at  Tyburn  on 
April  6,  1593;  Penry,  on  May  29  following, 
at  the  Elms,  close  to  St.  Thomas  a Watering, 
by  the  southern  point  of  St.  George,  South- 
wark, parish.  Comparing  old  and  modern 
maps  we  find  that  the  gallows,  and  the  brook, 
flowing  from  the  slopes  of  Nunhead  and 
Peckham-rye,  were  situated  by  the  present 
junction  of  Albany  and  Old  Kent-roads.* 
Penry,  a resident  of  Long-lane,  Southwark, 
had  been  confined  in  the  Borough  Prison, 
that  is  to  say,  the  old  Marshalsea,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Borough  High-street,  be- 
tween Mermaid-court  and  Newcomen,  for- 
merly King,  street — the  Axe  and  Bottle- 
yard  of  Rocque’s  map,  1746.  The  old 
Marshalsea  extended  eastwards  to  a once 
open  sewer  in  the  Bowling-green,  where 
they  used  to  set  up  booths  for  South- 
wark Fair.  A short  distance  southwards, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  stood  the  old 
King’s  Bench  and  Queen’s  Bench,  its  site 
now  marked  by  Layton's-buildings  and 
Layton’s-grove,  prius  King’s  Bench-alley. 
Between  the  old  Bench  and  St.  George’s 
Church — depicted,  in  the  distance,  in  Ho- 
garth’s “Southwark  Fair” — was  the  White 
Lion,  originally  an  inn,  converted  into  a gaol 
circa  1558,  whence  John  Rigby,  temp.  Eliza- 
beth, was  taken  to  the  Elms.  When  the 
White  Lion  fell  into  disrepair  a new  Bride- 
well was  built,  circa  1770,  on  Hangman's 
Acre,  at  the  junction  of  Higler’s-lane  (now 
Friar-street)  and  Great  Suffolk-street,  and 
north  of  the  site  of  the  later  King’s  Bench, 
which  latter  was  pulled  down  in  the  winter 
of  1881-2.  In  1 8 1 1 the  White  Lion  site  was 
acquired  for  the  new  Marshalsea,  built  at  a 
cost  of  8,000/.,  and  used  until  fifty  years  ago 
for  debtors,  pirates,  and  smugglers.  This  is 
the  Marshalsea  wherein  the  late  Charles 
Dickens,  lodging  in  Lant-street,  used  to  visit 
his  father,  and  which  he  describes  in  “Little 
Dorrit.”  Ten  years  ago  we  went  over  the 
debtors’  side,  chapel,  and  Admiralty  prison,  the 
last-named  then  serving  for  a cheap  lodging- 
house.  A firm  of  iron  and  hardware  merchants 
have  lately  taken,  and  made  changes  in,  the 
premises,  so  that  the  public  can  no  longer 
enter  the  prison  yard  from  Angel-place. f But 
in  the  ground-floor  of  No.  21 1,  High-street, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  prison  fore- 
court, turnkey's  “lock,”  and  keeper's  house, 
one  may  still  see  the  four  posts  and  cross- 
beams with  their  brackets  of  the  two 
prison-gates ; in  the  rear  is  the  four-storied 
block  of  eight  houses,  built  in  two  rows 
back  to  back,  containing  fifty-six  rooms 
and  surrounded  by  a narrow  courtyard, 
which  formed  the  debtors’  prison.  Horse- 
monger-lane  Gaol,  designed  by  Gwilt,  was 

9 And  forth  we  riden  a litel  more  than  pas, 

Unto  the  watering  of  seint  Thomas, 

And  there  our  host  began  his  hors  arrest. 

Chaucer. 

t Formerly  Bridewell-alley  : named  after  the  Angel  Inn, 
and  the  abode  of  Doggett,  the  comedian,  ob.  1721.  Shaw’s- 
court,  next  to  the  church,  has  been  renamed  New-alley, 
but  is  known  as  Coroner’s-  court. 


closed  on  August  31,  1878,  and  the  prison, 
within  the  walls,  was  pulled  down  two 
years  afterwards.  On  May  5,  1884,  Mrs. 
Gladstone  opened  part  of  the  ground  as  a 
public  garden. 


'~pHE  exhibition  of  the  New  English  Art 
i.  Club,  now  open  at  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
shows  the  usual  proportion  of  the  grain  of 
wheat  to  the  bushel  of  chaff.  Mr.  Walter 
Sickert  affords  evidence,  in  his  life-size 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  (8),  that  he 
can  paint  a really  fine  portrait,  both  in  regard 
to  execution  and  expression,  when  hechooses ; 
why,  being  able  to  do  so,  he  should  choose 
to  exhibit  such  a daub  as  the  " Portrait  of 
Mr.  Roussel”  (99),  or  "Miss  Geraldine 
Blunt”  (52),  it  is  impossible  to  understand, 
any  more  than  one  can  understand  why  Mr. 
Fred  Brown  should  choose  to  exhibit  “ A 
Portrait  ” (59)  of  a woman  with  a texture  of 
skin  which  gives  the  idea  that  she  had  suffered 
from  a virulent  attack  of  smallpox  ; or  why 
Mr.  Wilson  Steer  should  paint  the  face  of  a 
young  girl  (85)  as  if  it  were  made  of  parch- 
ment, both  as  to  colour  and  modelling.  In 
regard  to  these  and  many  other  of  the 
exhibits,  it  would  appear  that  art  in  the 
New  English  Art  Club  is  not  the  search 
after  beauty,  but  the  search  after  ugli- 
ness; or  absurdity,  if  we  judge  by  such 
travesties  as  Mr.  Wilson  Steer's  “Yacht 
Race  ” (54),  which  it  is  fortunate  for  him  that 
few  yachting  men  are  likely  to  see.  Mr. 
Wyllie  sends  some  charming  little  sea  and 
coast  pictures,  and  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  is 
seen  at  his  best  in  “Winter  Fodder  ”(86), 
and  “An  Inappreciative  Audience ’’  (92), 
but  neither  of  these  are  painters  epecially 
sknown  in  connexion  with  the  New 
English  Art  Club.  Mr.  Furse’s  large 
hunting  portrait  is  very  well  drawn 
and  full  of  character  in  man,  horse,  and 
dogs  but  most  unaccountably  dingy  in 
tone.  Among  smaller  works  Mr.  Brabazon’s 
“Fishing-Boat  Sails  at  Chioggia”  (4)  and 
“ On  the  Riva  dei  Schavoni  ”(12)  are  brilliant 
bits  of  colour  study  ; Mr.  Holloway  shows 
fine  qualities  of  composition  in  “Lambeth” 
(41)  and  “The  Breakwater”  (96),  the  swing 
of  the  water  in  the  latter  is  well  conveyed, 
but  in  both  it  is  odd  to  observe  a painter  in 
this  “ progressive  ” exhibition  practically 
going  back  to  the  colouring  of  Callcott. 
Next  to  the  portrait  of  Bradlaugh,  the  most 
noticeable  work  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr. 
Christie’s  “ Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  ” (102) 
which  is  a remarkable  realisation  of  the 
legend,  both  in  the  weird  figure  of  the  Piper 
and  the  crowd  of  delighted  children's  faces 
which  are  seen  in  perspective  behind  him  : 
the  treatment  of  the  rather  hackneyed  sub- 
ject is  quite  new  and  original. 


THE  special  point  in  the  exhibition  at  the 
French  Gallery,  which  opened  on 
Monday,  is  the  presence  of  a number  of 
works  by  the  clever  Spanish  painter,  Pro- 
fessor Pradilla,  who  is  talked  of  as  a 
successor  of  Fortuny,  but  some  of  whose 
smaller  works  mightdispose  one  to  regard  him 
as  ( longo  intervallo)  the  Spanish  Meissonier. 
Protessor  Pradilla  does  not,  in  fact,  appear 
to  have  any  very  fixed  style  or  aim  in  paint- 
ing ; his  two  large  works  in  the  exhibition, 
both  from  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  are  not  more  than  well-executed 
“historical  paintings”  of  the  regulation 
style  ; but  there  is  considerable  originality 
as  well  as  brilliancy  of  execution  in  some 
of  the  smaller  ones.  Among  these  are 
“ Happy  Childhood”  (33)  and  “ A Summer’s 
Morning”  (48),  for  minute  study  and  expres- 
sion in  small  scale  figures  ; “ The  Stations  of 
the  Cross  in  Holy  Week  ” (38),  a scene  in  a 
convent  enclosure  in  Spain,  fine  both  in 
colour  and  composition  ; and  one  or  two  sea 
studies  (30  and  60,  for  instance).  The  studies 
of  horses  for  the  larger  paintings  are  very 
good.  Among  the  other  works  are  various 
little  bits  by  old  favourites,  Cazin,  Van 
Marcke,  Hejlbuth,  &c.,  some  large  paintings 
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by  Heffner,  in  which  the  effects  are  more 
conventional  and  the  water  more  metallic 
than  ever;  and  a small  painting  by  Kuhn,  “In 
the  Studio  " (25),  an  eighteenth-century  scene 
with  little  point  or  meaning  in  the  subject, 
but  remarkable  for  its  splendid  qualities  of 
texture  and  colour. 


MR.  MORTIMER  MENPES'S  collection 
of  small  oil  studies  in  Spain  have 
about  the  same  kind  of  merit  as  his  former 
collection  from  Japan  ; they  show  an  eye  for 
effects  of  colour  and  for  seizing  the  pic- 
turesque elements  of  a group  or  a situation, 
but  there  is  a good  deal  of  sameness  about 
them,  and  they  give  the  impression  of  being 
rather  easily  produced.  Moreover,  we  dis- 
approve altogether  of  the  indicating  the 
roughness  of  wall-surfaces,  &c.,  by  roughness 
in  relief  in  laying  on  the  pigment — a most 
false  practice  in  painting.  Mr.  Menpesappears 
to  have  made  a hit  with  this  kind  of  painting 
of  impressions  on  a small  scale,  and  has  be- 
come to  acertain  extent  a fashion  ; but  this  kind 
of  thing  will  not  go  very  far,  and  if  the  artist 
can  (as  we  imagine)  do  something  more 
serious  than  this,  it  will  be  well  for  him  to 
aim  at  it  without  delay. 


AN  International  “ Exposition  ” of  Me- 
dicine and  Hygiene  is  announced  to 
be  held  at  Rome  in  September  and  October 
of  this  year,  which  is  not  however,  we  pre- 
sume, to  be  confounded  with  the  “ Hygienic 
Congress  ’’  of  which  the  last  meeting  took 
place  in  London.  Among  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  are  apparatus  and  plans  of  build- 
ings for  technical  research  ; service  and 
apparatus  for  ‘ 1 assistance  ct  sanvetage  ; ” plans 
and  models  for  the  sanitation  of  towns ; 
plans,  models,  and  materials  of  hygienic  con- 
struction, and  plans  and  models  for  artisans’ 
dwellings,  &c.  Those  who  require  further 
information  should  apply  to  the  office  of  the 
President,  Professor  Pagliani,  Ministere  de 
l'lntdrieur,  Rome. 


THE  Northern  Echo  of  Monday  last  states 
that  the  Darlington  Town  Council  have 
decided  to  erect  new  Municipal  Buildings 
(including  a Town  Hall  “ measuring  at  least 
100  ft.  by  85  ft.”).  The  designs  are,  it  is 
stated,  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Council  by 
December  31,  and  the  Municipal  Buildings 
Committee  will  have  the  assistance  of  an 
architect  of  repute  in  deciding  on  their 
merits.  The  author  of  the  selected  best 
design  will  receive  150/.,  which,  however, 
“ will  be  merged  in  his  5 per  cent,  commis- 
sion on  the  total  cost  of  the  building  should 
he  be  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
undertaking.”  The  second  and  third  best 
designs  will  be  awarded  premiums  of  100/. 
and  50/.  respectively.  The  local  journal 
speaks  of  this  "latest  development  of  muni- 
cipal enterprise  ” somewhat  dubiously  on  the 
score  of  its  want  of  expeditiousness,  but 
consoles  the  ratepayers  by  telling  them  that 
they  are  not  committed  by  it  “ to  the  pay- 
ment for  even  a single  brick,  because  after 
getting  the  designs  and  deciding  on  their 
merits  the  Council  may  postpone  the  work 
indefinitely."  (The  italics  arc  ours.)  We 
fear  that  the  terms  ot  the  competition  will 
not  be  very  alluring  to  architects  of  repute. 


TIIE  TIER  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE 
TOWER  BRIDGE. 

A paper  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Cruttwell  on  the  Pier 
Foundations  of  the  Tower  Bridge  was  read  a few 
days  ago  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
The  paper  only  deals  with  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge,  and  does  not  describe  the  superstructure 
which  is  still  under  construction.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  besides  the  two  abutments  on 
each  shore,  there  are  two  very  massive  piers  in  the 
river,  and  as  these  are  similar  in  all  respects,  a 
description  of  one  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to 
convey  a general  idea  of  the  work.  The  total 
load  on  the  foundation  of  each  pier  is  estimated 
at  68,700  tons,  and  as  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
limit  the  pressure  on  the  London  clay,  upon  which 


the  piers  rest,  to  4 tons  per  square  foot,  the 
required  area  of  each  foundation  is  given  by 
making  the  pier  204^  ft.  long,  by  100  ft.  wide, 
thus  forming,  we  believe,  the  largest  pier  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  one  which  in  area  is  equal 
to  the  four  large  circular  piers  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  taken  together. 

It  was  essential  to  adopt  caissons  of  some  kind 
for  laying  the  foundation,  because  timber  coffer- 
dams were  specially  prohibited  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Instead  of  sinking  large  caissons, 
extending  right  across  the  pier,  a system  of 
smaller  ones  around  its  circumference  was  adopted, 
each  of  which  was  28  ft.  square.  The  caissons  at 
each  end  of  the  pier  were,  however,  triangular  in 
shape,  forming  the  cutwaters. 

As  the  Thames  Conservancy  insisted  on  a clear 
waterway  of  a width  of  160  ft.  alway  being  main- 
tained, it  was  impossible  to  build  both  of  the 
foundations  at  the  same  time,  as  the  clear  space 
between  them  is  only  170  ft.,  and  a certain  width 
of  staging  was  required  all  round  each  pier  for  the 
cranes  and  other  plant  used  in  their  construction. 
By  adopting  the  small  caisson  system  it  was 
possible  while  building  one  pier,  to  be  also  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  shore  side  of  the  other,  and 
still  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  river  authori- 
ties. 

The  caissons  were  in  two  portions,  the  lower 
part,  or  permanent  caisson,  being  19  ft.  high,  and 
the  upper  part,  or  temporary  caisson,  being  38  ft. 
high. 

Each  portion  consisted  of  a single  skin  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  ^ in.  thick,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  permanent  caisson,  and  diminishing  to  \ in. 
thick  at  the  top  of  the  temporary  caisson.  The 
sides  of  the  caissons  were  stiflened  by  angles  and 
timbers.  The  caissons  were  not  sunk  quite  close 
to  each  other,  but  a space  of  2§  ft.  was  allowed 
between  each,  and  timber  piles  were  afterwards 
driven  between  them,  making  this  space  water- 
tight. The  material  excavated  was  London  clay, 
covered  in  places  by  about  a foot  of  ballast,  and 
so  compact  that  it  was  found  the  caissons  could 
be  pumped  dry  after  they  had  been  sunk  some 
5 ft.  into  it. 

The  excavation  inside  the  caissons  was  done  by 
Priestman’s  grabs,  but  divers  were  employed  to 
remove  the  material  from  the  sides,  and  shovel  it 
to  near  the  centre,  where  it  could  be  lifted  out  by 
the  grabs.  The  caissons  were  sunk  to  some  28  ft. 
below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  when  they  were 
only  6 ft.  below,  it  was  considered  safe  to  pump 
them  dry.  Pumping  was  commenced  a little 
before  the  time  of  half-ebb,  and  took  about  two 
hours,  by  which  time  the  tide  had  fallen  to  within 
3 ft.  of  low  water.  Navvies  were  then  sent  down 
and  worked  for  three  hours  filling  skips,  until  the 
rise  of  the  tide  made  it  necessary  to  stop  work. 
As  the  depth  of  sinking  increased,  the  pumping 
was  commenced  earlier,  so  that  more  time  for 
working  at  the  excavation  was  obtained.  The 
rate  of  sinking  was  8 in.  a day  from  the  time  it  was 
commenced  until  the  pumps  were  at  work,  but  when 
the  caissons  could  be  pumped  dry,  and  the  material 
could  be  excavated  by  the  navvies,  the  daily  rate 
increased  to  nearly  4 ft.  The  sides  of  the  caissons 
forming  the  circumference  of  the  pier  were  under- 
cut 5 ft.  beyond  the  cutting  edge,  and  7 ft.  beneath 
it,  to  increase  the  area  of  the  foundations,  and 
after  this  was  done  the  caissons  were  filled  with 
concrete  consisting  of  six  of  Thames  ballast  to  one 
of  Portland  cement,  which  was  lowered  into  place 
by  skips,  an  interval  of  a day  being  generally 
allowed  for  each  layer  to  set  before  proceeding 
further. 

Over  these  permanent  caissons  the  pier  was 
faced  with  rough  picked  Cornish  granite,  in 
courses  of  2 ft.,  and  2.7  ft.  in  height,  with 
a lining  of  brickwork,  all  the  work  being  set  in 
Portland  cement  mortar. 

The  erection  of  the  first  caisson  was  commenced 
in  September,  18S6,  but  it  was  not  until  January, 
1S90,  that  both  piers  were  completed  up  to  the 
limits  of  the  contract,  namely,  4 ft.  above 
T.  II.  W.  This  long  time  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  above-mentioned,  that  the  two  piers  could  not 
be  built  simultaneously,  and  also  to  the  many 
other  hindrances  caused  by  the  limited  size  of  the 
staging,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy.  The  total  cost  of  the  two 
piers,  including  all  temporary  works,  amounted  to 
111,122/.,  equal  to  an  average  cost  of  2/.  3s.  7d. 
per  cubic  yard.  The  engineer  for  the  bridge  is 
Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  and  the  work  was  carried  out 
by  Mr.  John  Jackson,  contractor. 

In  our  opinion  the  most  important  question  in 
connexion  with  this  work  is  whether  four  tons  per 
square  foot  is  not  too  small  a load  to  allow  on  the 
London  clay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  considering 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  machinery  placed 
on  each  pier  to  work  the  opening  portions  of  the 


bridge,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against  any 
subsidence,  yet  the  load  per  square  foot  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  very  small,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  no  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  water  and  material  displaced  by  the  piers.  In 
the  Charing  Cross  bridge  the  pressure  on  the  foun- 
dations is  double  the  above  amount,  but  even  if  the 
pressure  allowed  in  the  Tower  Bridge  piers  was 
increased  by  only  25  per  cent.,  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  the  work  would  have  been  very  consider- 
able. Taking  only  the  cost  per  cubic  yard,  it  will 
occur  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
kind  of  work,  that  its  cheapness  is  due  to  the 
immense  size  of  the  piers  themselves,  and  must 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  cost  of  similar  work 
on  a smaller  scale,  where  the  plant  used  and 
general  expenditure  could  not  be  spread  over  so 
large  a cubic  contents. 

The  work  was,  however,  done  cheaply, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  the  long  time  it 
took,  and  the  many  delays  met  with  in  the 
execution  of  the  contract. 


TIIE  MAUSOLEUM  AND  ITS 
SCULPTURES. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Keeper  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  re- 
cently delivered  three  lectures,  on  “ The  Sculp- 
tures of  the  Mausoleum,”  to  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  commenced  the  first  lecture 
by  incidentally  pointing  out  that  in  mediaeval 
history  a conspicuous  part  was  played  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  there 
in  particular  that  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  after 
their  expulsion  from  Jerusalem,  erected  a series  of 
fortresses  of  immense  strength.  Establishing 
themselves  first  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Rhodes, 
they  subsequently,  in  1402,  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  Sultan  to  build  a new  castle  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Halicarnassus,  then  and  now 
call  Budrum.  That  was  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter,  a 
place  of  great  strength,  still  jealously  guarded 
and  maintained  by  the  Turks.  Its  erection  was 
carried  out  by  a German  knight,  Schlegelholt,  and 
he  no  doubt  availed  himself  freely  of  the  masonry 
which  lay  abundantly  to  his  hand  in  the  town  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  particularly  in  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  Mausoleum.  At  all  events  we  knew  that 
when,  about  a century  later,  repairs  and  additions 
were  in  progress  at  the  castle,  it  was  to  the  ruins 
of  the  Mausoleum  that  the  Knights  turned  for 
material.  A sixteenth  century  French  writer, 
named  Guichard,  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Newton, 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  way  in 
which  the  steps  and  other  portions  of  the  Mauso- 
leum were  despoiled  for  the  repair  of  the  castle. 
The  writer  referred  to  spoke  of  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  Mausoleum  by 
those  who  were  thus  in  quest  of  building  stone, 
who  found  themselves  in  a “ fine  large  squaio 
apartment,  ornamented  all  round  with  columns  of 
marble,  with  their  bases,  capitals,  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornices,  engraved  and  sculptured  in 
half-relief. 

“ The  space  between  the  columns  was  lined  with  slabs 
and  bands  of  marble  of  different  colours,  ornamented  with 
mouldings  and  sculptures  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  inserted  in  the  white  ground  of  the  wall,  where 
battle  scenes  were  represented  sculptured  in  relief.  Having 
at  first  admired  these  works,  and  entertained  their  fancy 
with  the  singularity  of  the  sculpture,  they  pulled  it  to  pieces 
and  broke  up  the  whole  of  it,  applying  it  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  rest.  Besides  this  apartment,  they  found  after- 
wards a very  low  door,  which  led  into  another  apartment 
serving  as  an  ante-chamber,  where  was  a sepulchre  with  its 
vase  and  helmet  of  white  marble,  very  beautiful  and  of 
marvellous  lustre.  This  sepulchre,  for  want  of  time,  they 
did  not  open,  the  retreat  having  already  sounded.  The 
day  after,  when  they  returned,  they  found  the  tomb 
opened  and  the  earth  all  round  strewn  with  fragments  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  spangles  of  the  same  material,  which 
made  them  suppose  that  the  pirates  who  hovered  along 
this  coast,  having  some  inkling  of  what  had  been  discoveretC 
had  visited  the  place  during  the  night  and  had  removed 
the  lid  of  the  sepulchre.  It  is  supposed  that  they  dis- 
covered in  it  much  treasure.  It  was  thus  that  this  niagnifiJ 
cent  tomb,  which  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  after  having  escaped  the  fury  of  the  barbarian® 
....  was  discovered  and  destroyed  to  repair  the  Castle  of 
St.  Peter,  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  who  immediately  after 
this  were  driven  completely  out  of  Asia  by  the  Turks."  ' 

It  was  believed  that  the  slabs  mentioned  in  that 
account  as  having  been  sculptured  with  battle- 
scenes  in  relief  were  the  thirteen  slabs  of  the  frieze 
which  were  afterwards  found  let  into  the  walls  of 
the  castle  in  a decorative  manner,  and  if  that  were 
so  it  spoke  so  far  for  the  good  taste  of  the  knights 
that  they  not  only  rescued  these  sculptures,  bull 
placed  them  where  they  would  command  atten- 
tion. As  time  went  on,  an  occasional  traveller 
made  his  way  into  the  Castle  of  Budrum,  and 
mentioned  the  existence  of  these  reliefs.  At  last, 
Dalton  made  drawings  of  them,  and  published 
the  same  in  his  book  of  “ Views  of  Greece  and 
Egypt  ” between  175^-1781.  The  reliefs  were 
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thus  brought  before  the  learned  world,  and  their 
importance  recognised  in  a general  way.  In  1846 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who  was  then 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  a man  of  \ 
great  influence,  persuaded  the  Sultan  to  allow 
him  to  remove  the  thirteen  slabs  and  present  them 
to  the  British  Museum.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
slabs,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Charles  Newton,  set  himself 
to  see  whether  the  general  belief  that  the  slabs 
belonged  to  the  Mausoleum  could  be  proved,  or 
at  least  reasonably  confirmed.  He  published  a 
memoir  on  the  subject,  accompanied  by  a plate 
showing  a conjectural  restoration  of  the  Mau- 
soleum by  Professor  Cockerell.  The  effect  of 
renewed  study  and  speculation  on  the  subject  was 
to  create  a desire,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Newton,  to  explore  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  Mausoleum.  Having  obtained  the  aid 
of  the  Government  of  the  day,  he  set  out  in  1856. 
For  a time  his  excavations  were  fruitless,  so  much 
so  that  he  had  fixed  a particular  day  on  which  he 
would  abandon  the  task  should  he  not  in 
the  meantime  strike  on  the  right  track.  The 
morning  of  that  day  arrived,  there  remained 
only  a few  yards  of  a trench  to  be  cut,  and  fortu- 
nately the  cutting  of  it  led  to  the  enclosure  wall 
of  the  Mausoleum.  Thenceforward  the  work  of 
clearing  the  site  went  on  apace.  The  destruction 
was  found  to  be  very  thorough.  It  had  been 
begun  apparently  by  an  earthquake,  which  had 
brought  down  the  building  with  a crash.  The 
Knights  of  St.  John  had  helped  themselves  to  its 
finely-worked  marble  blocks.  The  ships  of  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese  were  constantly  in  those 
waters,  and  probably  they  had  carried  away  much 
more  than  the  single  slab  of  frieze  which  we 
obtained  from  Genoa  in  1866.  Nevertheless, 
there  still  remained  a rich  harvest  of  sculpture  and 
architectural  members  for  Sir  Charles  Newton  to 
rescue  and  bring  to  London.  Having  thus  given 
a brief  outline  of  the  modern  history  of  the 
Mausoleum,  the  lecturer  turned  to  ancient  times, 
and  referred  to  Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria,  after 
whom  the  Mausoleum  was  named — the  Mausoleum 
being  so  splendid  that  the  Romans,  when  they 
erected  great  and  costly  tombs  to  their  Emperors, 
designated  them  “Mausolea.”  Thus,  in  Rome, 
the  building,  now  converted  into  a fortress,  known 
as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  originally  called 
the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  When  Mausolus 
transferred  his  seat  of  government  from  the 
inland  town  of  Mylasa  to  Halicarnassus,  he 
marked  his  advent  by  building  a new  palace,  of 
which  we  were  told  the  interesting  fact  that 
while  the  decorative  parts  of  the  building  were 
executed  in  Proconnesian  marble,  the  walls  them- 
selves were  made  of  brick,  over  which  was  a 
coating  of  plaster  polished  till  it  had  the 
appearance  of  glass  ; the  writer  who  recorded  that 
circumstance  added  that  the  use  of  brick  was  not 
due  to  the  poverty  of  the  king,  for  he  had  become 
rich  from  the  numerous  taxes  imposed  by  him 
on  his  people.  By  all  accounts  Mausolus  was 
unscrupulous  in  the  burdens  he  placed  on  his 
subjects.  We  read  of  his  having  alarmed  the 
people  of  Mylasa,  his  old  capital,  by  announc- 
ing the  probability  of  a war,  and  asking  for 
money  for  a new  wall  of  defence.  They  sub- 
scribed the  money  and  sent  it  to  him,  but  he 
never  built  the  wall.  That,  and  some  other 
incidents  which  had  been  handed  down  of  a 
more  or  less  mean  character,  suggested  that 
Mausolus  had  a good  deal  of  the  old  Carian  blood 
in  his  veins.  Ilis  long  hair  and  short  beard 
reminded  us  of  the  ancient  type  of  the  Gauls,  who, 
in  their  seats  in  Asia  Minor  were  almost  neigh- 
bours of  the  Carians.  Ac  the  same  time,  his  face 
seemed  to  the  lecturer  to  have  become  strongly 
Hellenised,  and  in  a measure  incongruous  with 
the  manner  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard  which 
was  probably  in  strict  accordance  with  a national 
custom  among  the  Carians  as  among  the  Gauls. 

A comparison  of  the  fine  head  of  a barbarian 
chief,  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  head  of 
Mausolus,  would  show  the  difference  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  contact  with 
the  Greeks.  When  Mausolus  died  in  353  n.c. 
it  was  certain  that  any  monument  erected 
over  his  tomb  would  find  in  so  rich  and 
populous  a city  as  Halicarnassus  an  abundance  of 
spectators  well  skilled  to  judge  in  matters  of  art 
and  architecture.  Without  bearing  these  circum- 
stances in  mind,  it  might  be  thought  strange  that 
Greek  sculptors  of  the  foremost  rank  like  Scopas 
should  have  left  the  more  natural  scene  of  their 
labours  in  Greece  itself,  at  the  invitation  of  a 
semi -barbarous  queen,  to  decorate  her  husband’s 
tomb.  The  result  of  their  labours  became,  as  we 
knew,  a household  word  in  Greece  and  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Mausoleum  being  counted 
as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 

It  was  a curious  idea  that  of  the  seven  wonders  ; 


it  was  not  an  idea  that  dated  from  good  Greek 
times  ; it  was  a later  and  more  or  less  degenerate 
conception,  such  as  suited  writers  like  Philo  of1 
Byzantium.  From  one  writer  to  another  the 
seven  wonders  varied  a good  deal,  but  generally 
they  were  : — (1)  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
(2)  the  walls  which  Semiramis  constructed  round 
Babylon,  (3)  the  pyramids  of  Memphis,  (4)  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  (5)  the  tomb  of  Mausolus, 
(6)  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  (7)  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
Though  the  references  to  the  Mausoleum  in  late 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  were  frequent,  there  was 
practically  only  one  of  them  that  gave  a useful 
description,  and  even  that  was  very  defective. 
Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  the  sculptor 
Scopas,  said  : — 

“ In  the  same  period  Scopas  had  as  rivals  Bryaxis, 
Timotheos,  and  Leochares,  whom  I would  mention 
together,  as  they  were  associated  in  the  work  of  decorating 
the  Mausoleum  with  sculpture.  On  the  south  and  north 
the  Mausoleum  extends  6^  ft.,  being  shorter  in  the  fronts. 
Its  entire  circumference  is  411  ft.  It  is  raised  in  height 
25  cubits  (equal  to  37  ft.  6 in.).  Round  it  are  thirty-six 
columns  ; the  part  surrounding  the  tomb  was  called  the 
pteron.  The  sculpture  on  the  east  side  was  by  Scopas,  on 
the  north  by  Bryaxis,  on  the  south  by  Timotheos,  on  the 
west  by  Leochares.  Before  these  artists  had  terminated 
their  labours  Queen  Artemisia  died,  but  they  did  not  cease 
from  their  work  till  it  was  completely  finished,  regarding 
it  as  a monument  of  their  own  fame  and  art.  To  this  day 
it  is  a matter  of  dispute  which  of  these  masterpieces  is  the 
finest.  With  these  sculptors  a fifth  artist  was  associated. 
For  above  the pteron  a pyramid  equalled  the  lower  part  in 
height,  contracting  by  twenty-four  steps  to  a point  like 
that  of  a met  a (or  goal  in  the  circus  race).  On  the  summit 
is  a marble  chariot  with  four  horses,  the  work  of  Pythios. 
The  addition  of  this  made  the  height  of  the  entire  work 

So  far  Pliny,  as  translated  by  Sir  Charles  New- 
ton. Now  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary 
in  a height  of  140  ft.  from  a modern  point  ol 
view,  in  a building  with  a high  pyramidal  roof, 
but  there  were  many  critics  who  objected  that  the 
chariot  group  could  not  have  been  visible  at  such 
a height  ; that  the  sculptures  of  the  chariot  group 
were  finished  with  much  detail  ; that  all  that 
detail  would  have  been  lost  ; that  the  statues  of 
Mausolus  and  Artemisia  (who  were  supposed  to 
have  stood  in  the  chariot)  would  have  been  in- 
visible ; and  so  on.  But  why  not  dispute  the 
measurement  of  140  ft.  which  Pliny  gave  for  the 
entire  height,  especially  when  another  ancient 
writer  gave  the  height  at  about  half  that  figure? 
The  difficulty  was  that  if  we  once  began  to  alter 
one  of  a set  of  calculations  in  an  ancient  writer, 
we  had  to  make  sure  that  it  was  the  only  one 
which  required  emendation,  and  that  the  context 
itself  pointed  the  way  to  the  necessary  change. 
So  far  as  he  (the  lecturer)  knew,  that  principle 
had  only  been  applied  once  in  a satisfactory 
manner  to  that  passage  of  Pliny,  and  that  was  a 
year  or  two  ago  by  a German  archaeologist,  whose 
view  of  the  question  was  as  follows : — Pliny 
stated  first  the  height  of  the  order  (or  pteron , as 
he  called  it)  to  be  25  cubits.  lie  then  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  sculptors  who  had  been  employed 
in  decorating  that  part  of  the  building,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  question  of  height,  and 
said  that  the  roof  was  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid  equal  in  height  to  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  building.  He  must!  therefore  have 
mentally  calculated  that  the  height  of  the  build- 
ing, so  far,  was  50  cubits  (75  ft.).  But  subse- 
quently, when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  chariot  on 
the  top  of  the  pyramid,  he  gave  the  entire  height 
as  140  ft.,  thus  leaving  65  ft.  to  be  made  up  some- 
how without  any  indication  on  his  part  as  to  what 
it  consisted  of.  It  was  argued  that  Pliny,  having 
previously  doubled  in  his  mind  the  height  of  the 
order,  had  again,  by  a mistake,  redoubled  it. 
Had  he  meant  us  to  understand,  as  most  modern 
critics  had  understood  him,  that  there  was  also  a 
lofty  podium  or  basement  of  about  65  ft.  on 
which  the  whole  structure  was  raised,  he  would 
have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said,  if  he  wished  to 
be  grammatical,  that  the  pyramid  was  equal  in 
height,  not  to  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  but 
to  the  middle  part.  That  was  a view  which  com- 
mended itself  the  more  because,  as  already  men- 
tioned, another  ancient  statement  put  the  height 
of  the  Mausoleum  at  80  ft.,  which  was  sufficiently 
close  for  reasonable  purposes.  Of  course,  it 
might  be  replied  that  a lofty  basement,  if  it  were 
undecorated,  need  not  have  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  second  writer,  or  even  by  Pliny, 
when  he  was  giving  the  dimensions  of  the 
order  of  the  pyramid,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Pliny  might  have  taken  it  into  account  when 
summing-up  the  entire  height  of  the  monument. 
That  was  all  possible  enough  as  speculation  ; 
but  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  in  excavating 
the  site  no  evidence  was  found  of  that  immense 
basement,  which  surely  would  have  stood  after 
all  else  had  fallen  in  ruins.  The  lecturer  said  it 
was  not  for  him  to  go  into  architectural  questions, 


but  he  thought  that  surely  a basement  of  the 
enormous  height  of  65  ft.  must  be  wrong.  Those 
famous  Greek  sculptors,  who  completed  their 
work  at  their  own  expense,  would  hardly  have 
been  willing  to  do  so  if  the  fruits  of  their  labours 
— such,  for  instance,  as  those  friezes  in  compara- 
tively low  relief — were  placed  high  up  on  a 
building  which  itself  stood  on  an  inaccessible 
podium  of  65  ft.  The  lecturer  would  not  say  that 
there  might  not  have  been  a fairly  high  podium  : 
that  seemed  to  have  been  a characteristic  feature 
of  the  architecture  of  the  locality  ; and,  of  course, 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  if  we  could  suppose 
that  on  the  podium  itself  were  placed  the  work  of 
the  four  famous  sculptors,  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  reliefs  on  the  high  basement  of  the  Nereid 
monument  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  world. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  surviving 
friezes  of  the  Mausoleum  might  have  been 
thus  placed  on  the  podium.  But  against  that 
it  was  quite  plain  that  the  Amazon  frieze 
at  least  could  have  been  nothing  but  the 
frieze  of  the  order  ; the  mouldings  along  the  top 
and  bottom  of  it  were  conclusive  on  that  point, 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  suggestion  would 
be  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  Pliny 
that  the  four  sculptors  were  employed  on  the 
pteron  or  colonnade,  not  to  mention  his  total 
ignoring  of  any  basement.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
lecturer,  the  probability  was  great  that  the  modern 
idea  of  a podium  65  ft.  high  was  not  a reasonable 
explanation  in  the  circumstances,  but  that  con- 
clusion had  not  been  arrived  at  solely  in  deference 
to  the  German  view,  which  diminished  the  entire 
height  of  the  building  by  one-half,  and  thus 
brought  down  the  sculptures, — especially  the 
chariot  group, — to  nearly  the  ordinary  range  of 
vision.  So  far  as  the  chariot-group  was  concerned 
the  lecturer  saw  no  absolute  impossibility  in  the 
height  of  140  ft.,  if  that  was  necessary.  The 
Greeks  did  not  expect  everything  they  did  to  be 
seen  and  criticised,  as  was  plainly  shown  by  the 
Parthenon  sculptures,  and  many  another  piece  of 
first-rate  work.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  dis- 
cussed the  question  why  Queen  Artemisia 
chose  a high  pyramidal  roof  for  the  tomb 
of  her  husband.  He  thought  that  the  idea 
of  the  tomb  was  that  of  a pyre,  derived 
from  the  funeral  pyres  of  Babylon  and  Persia. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xvii.,  14 1)  described  the  monu- 
mental pyre  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
one  of  his  greatest  generals,  Hepheestion  ; and 
what  appeared  to  be  a similar  monument,  that 
of  Sardanapalus  was  represented  on  a coin  of 
Tarsus  struck  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  II.,  n.c. 
130 — 125.  Both  these  structures  appeared  to 

have  had  pyramidal  roofs.  It  was  probable 
that  Artemisia  and  the  architects  whom  she 
employed  for  the  Mausoleum  recognised  a Per- 
sian custom  in  giving  a high  pyramidal  roof  to 
the  monument  of  a man  who,  though  a prince 
in  his  own  right,  was  also  a Persian  governor. 
The  high  pyramidal!  roof  was  an  idea  utterly 
foreign  to  the  Greek  mind.  We  could  imagine 
that  the  Greek  architects  employed,  on  the 
Mausoleum  had  found  in  the  roof  which  had  thus 
been  prescribed  for  them  a problem  not  at  all  to 
their  liking.  How  far  they  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  artistic  proportion  between  it  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  building  we  could  not  yet 
say  ; but  we  knew  that  they  took  great  pains  in 
seeing  that  the  masonry  of  the  roof  was  as  perfect 
as  it  could  be  made.  Each  block  of  marble  was 
carefully  fitted  into  the  other  so  that  the  whole 
mass  would  hold  well  together,  and  yet  be  as 
light  as  possible.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to 
protect  the  joints  of  the  stones  from  the  effects  of 
rain  and  weather.  We  had  many  of  these  blocks 
in  the  British  Museum.  They  afforded  testimony 
to  the  skill  of  Greek  workmen,  although  the  roof 
altogether  was  an  example  of  what  the  Greeks  do 
not  seem  to  have  admired. 

In  his  second  lecture,  Dr.  Murray  first  of  all  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  question  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  selection  of  the  chariot-group  to  sur- 
mount the  pyramidal  roof  of  the  Mausoleum.  There 
was,  he  said,  a Roman  coin  on  which  was  figured 
the  funeral  pyre  of  the  Empress  Julia  Domna.  On 
the  summit  was  a flaming  fire.  That  was  a 
representation  of  an  actual  fact  which  could  not 
be  expected  to  satisfy,  except  for  once  in  a way, 
a people  of  artistic  taste.  Even  the  late  Romans, 
who  might  not  have  been  models  of  artistic  taste, 
usually  required  a symbol  instead  of  a flaming 
fire.  As  an  example,  there  was  in  the  British 
Museum  an  ivory  diptych,  which  represents  the 
apotheosis  of  Romulus,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Maxentius,  who  died  A.D.  308  when  Consul. 
In  the  uppermost  field  were  the  gods  of 
Olympus,  amid  clouds,  and  partly  enclosed  by 
the  zodiac,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Romulus,  who 
was  being  carried  aloft  to  them  by  two  winged 
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genii.  In  the  middle  there  was  a small  genius 
driving  upwards  a minute  chariot  of  four  horses 
and  accompanied  by  two  eagles.  Immediately 
below  them  was  a funeral  pyre,  from  which 
the  eagles  had  been  let  loose.  In  the  lowermost 
field  we  saw  Romulus  himself  seated  in  a car, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a temple  drawn  by 
elephants.  Now  it  sometimes  happened  that 
rude  works  of  art  such  as  the  diptych  in  question 
exhibited  a curious  combination  of  actual  present- 
day  fact  and  of  artistic  symbols  which  had  been 
prevalent  many  centuries  before.  The  latter 
element  was  conspicuous  in  the  pair  of  genii  who 
bore  up  Romulus  and  the  gods.  They  corre- 
sponded admirably  with  the  pair  of  winged  figures 
whom  we  frequently  saw  on  Greek  vases  of  the 
best  period  carrying  away  the  body  of  Sarpedon. 
Both  genii  had  small  wings  springing  from  their 
heads  like  our  famous  bronze  head  of  Sleep.  We 
might  therefore  identify  them  as  Sleep  and 
Death,  and  recognise  in  the  ivory  diptych  an 
instance  of  how  a piece  of  Greek  symbolism  which 
had  been  common  in  the  fifth  century  B.c. 
recurred  again  in  the  fourth  century  a.D.  Side 
by  side  with  the  artistic  symbolising  of  the  trans- 
port of  an  Emperor  to  the  gods,  we  had,  on  the 
ivory,  a practical  record  of  how  the  body  of  a 
deceased  prince  was  conveyed  in  a stately  car  to 
be  burned  on  the  pyre,  and  how  his  genius  was 
supposed  to  escape  in  a chariot  up  to  the  gods. 
The  ordinary  usage  of  the  Romans  was  to 
mount  the  pyre  of  an  Emperor  with  a representa- 
tion of  himself  in  his  chariot,  and  the  question 
was  whether  the  chariot  so  placed  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  chariot  in  which  he  was  to  rise  to 
the  gods,  or  the  chariot  in  which  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  the  pyre.  There  was  another  Roman 
coin  showing  the  funeral  pyre  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
On  the  top  of  the  pyre  the  Emperor  was 
represented  standing  in  a quadriga  and  hold- 
ing a palm-branch,  like  a victor  in  the 
chariot-race.  Again,  there  was  a coin  showing 
the  pyre  of  the  Empress  Faustina,  this  pyre  being 
surmounted  by  a biga,  or  chariot  of  two  horses. 
The  usual  explanation  was  that  these  chariots 
represented  the  apotheosis  or  translation  of  an 
emperor  to  the  gods  ; but  in  the  light  of  the  ivory 
diptych  that  explanation  was  at  least  question- 
able, because  there  we  saw  Romulus,  still  in 
bodily  form  and  substance,  borne  along  in  a 
chariot,  while  in  mid-air  the  genius  was  seen 
driving  up  to  the  gods,  and  lastly  the  gods  re- 
ceived the  emperor.  Whether  or  not  it  was 
intended  that  the  minute  chariot  in  the  middle 
scene  of  the  diptych  should  represent  the 
vanishing  pomp  of  the  emperor,  it  was  certain 
that  in  other  instances  of  apotheosis  it  was  usual 
to  see  the  emperor  ascending  on  the  back  of  an 
eagle,  a winged  horse,  or  a winged  genius,  but 
never  in  a chariot.  It  might,  therefore,  be  not 
unfairly  concluded  that  on  the  coins  in  ques- 
tion the  chariot  surmounting  the  pyre  was 
intended  to  represent  the  chariot  in  which  the 
body  of  the  emperor  had  been  conducted  in 
pomp  to  the  funeral.  Among  the  Romans  the 
idea  of  placing  a chariot  on  a height  had  long  been 
familiar.  We  saw  it  on  their  triumphal  arches 
and  their  city  gates.  The  famous  chariot  which 
was  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century 
b.c. , was  a case  in  point.  In  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  no  instances  of  the  erection 
of  chariots  on  pyres,  arches,  gates,  or  temples, 
with  possibly  one  exception.  Pausanias  spoke  of 
having  seen,  at  a little  place  called  Celere, 
in  the  district  of  Corinth,  a building  which 
was  known  as  the  Anactoron.  He  gave 
no  explanation  of  the  name  or  of  the 
character  of  the  building,  but  he  said  of  it 
that  “towards  the  roof  was  placed  a chariot, 
which  they  say  was  the  chariot  of  Pelops.”  What 
could  he  have  meant  by  “towards  the  roof?” 
The  lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  the  chariot  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  must  have  been  outside  the 
roof  and  on  the  top  of  it.  Proceeding  to  speak 
of  the  Mausoleum  chariot  itself,  the  lecturer 
observed  that  if  an  archaeologist  without  previous 
knowledge  or  prejudice  were  asked  to  explain  it, 
he  would  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  was  a mar- 
riage-chariot. He  would  argue  that  the  only 
analogy  for  such  a group  in  Greek  art  was  what 
we  saw  so  frequently  on  the  archaic  painted  vases, 
where  the  gods  were  represented  as  about  to 
start  in  a wedding  procession  — either  a 
wedding  amongst  themselves  or  between  some 
of  their  favourites.  Artemisia  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  familiar  with  an  idea  which  had 
been  long  current  in  Greek  art ; and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  was  at  least  singular  that  the 
chariot  group  which  she  caused  to  be  sculptured 


except  a wedding  chariot.  When  her  husband 
died  Artemisia  was  plunged  into  inconsolable 
grief,  and  apparently  one  of  her  first  cares  was  to 
erect  over  his  tomb  the  splendid  monument  of 
which  we  now  had  the  remains.  She  invited  the 
foremost  artists  of  Greece,  and  exhausted  her 
resources  in  what  must  have  been  an  enormous 
expenditure.  In  these  circumstances  no  artistic 
symbol  could  have  better  expressed  her  feelings 
than  the  chariot,  which  recalled  at  every 
moment  the  happiness  of  her  married  life. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  not,  so  to 
speak,  put  that  particular  idea  into  her  head 
without  some  sanction.  At  Greek  funerals 

in  the  heroic  age,  as  also  on  great  occa- 
sions in  historical  times,  there  were  races  of 
chariots  and  athletic  games  which  to  our  minds 
seemed  more  appropriate  to  marriage  ceremonies. 
Numerous  Athenian  tombstones  presented  us 
with  sculptured  scenes  which  looked  more  like  a 
reunion  in  Elysium  than  a parting  on  earth.  No 
wonder  that  they  had  often  been  supposed  to 
represent  a meeting,  in  the  after- world,  of  spouses 
who  had  been  parted  on  earth.  The  lecturer 
said  he  readily  allowed  that  these  things  did  not 
prove  so  satisfactorily  as  could  be  wished  that  the 
idea  of  Artemisia,  in  making  the  roof  of  her 
husband’s  monument  in  the  shape  of  a pyre  and 
placing  on  it  a chariot  containing  figures  of 
Mausolus  and  herself,  was  to  recall  her  actual 
marriage  and  to  symbolise  her  belief  in  a re- 
marriage in  Elysium  ; yet,  taking  all  the  facts  into 
consideration,  that  seemed  the  best  interpreta- 
tion. The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  explain  the 
view  that  had  been  current  hitherto,  viz.,  that  the 
chariot  represented  the  apotheosis  of  Mausolus. 
He  said  we  happened  to  know  what  an  apotheosis 
was  thought  to  be  like  by  the  Greeks  contem- 
porary with  Artemisia.  As  an  example,  there 
was  a vase  on  which  we  saw  Herakles  being 
driven  upwards  in  a chariot  while  his  body  was 
being  consumed  in  the  fire  below.  In  that  and 
similar  instances  the  chariot  was  in  the  act  of 
ascending  rapidly,  but  that  was  certainly  not  the 
case  on  the  Mausoleum ; there,  the  horses  were 
not  in  motion,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
remains  of  the  horses,  and  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  movement  in  the  drapery  of  the  statues  of 
Mausolus  and  Artemisia.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  chariot  was  in  motion  it  had  been 
argued  that  the  figures  could  not  have  belonged 
to  the  chariot.  In  support  of  that  view  it  had 
also  been  contended  that  the  figures  could  not 
have  belonged  to  the  chariot  because  they  were 
much  smaller  in  scale  than  the  horses.  Certainly 
the  horses  were  very  large.  But  if  we  were  to 
judge  of  the  scale  of  the  statues  in  reference  to 
that  of  the  horses,  we  must  not  make  vague  and 
useless  comparisons  with  the  Parthenon  frieze, 
where  the  proportions  of  men  accompanying 
horses  were  out  of  all  scale.  There  one  might  see 
a youth  on  horseback,  and  beside  him  apparently 
his  twin  brother  on  foot  ; yet  the  latter,  if  looked 
at  more  closely,  and  not  only  in  passing  as  he 
was  meant  to  be  seen  (and  generally  was  seen) 
would  be  found  to  be  quite  a giant  in  his  form 
and  proportions.  It  was  one  of  the  delights  of 
the  Parthenon  frieze  to  watch  those  changes  of 
scale  in  the  human  proportions,  and  to 
see  how  they  were  forced  upon  the  sculp- 
tor in  order  to  avoid  the  realistic  effect 
which  would  have  resulted  had  he  made  the  youth 
on  foot  of  the  same  proportions  as  his  brother  on 
horseback.  There  was,  in  fact,  only  one  certain 
test  of  scale  which  the  lecturer  could  see  for  the 
Mausoleum  group,  and  that  was  to  measure  the 
head  of  Mausolus  against  the  head  of  the  horse. 
The  head  of  Mausolus  was  15  in.  in  height,  that 
of  the  horse  41  in.  The  head  of  the  Theseus,  in 
the  Parthenon,  was  12  in.  high,  the  head  of  the 
horse  31^  in.  high.  The  head  of  an  average  man 
measured  about  9 in.,  and  the  head  of  the  average 
horse  about  24  in.  The  result  was  that  while  the 
head  of  the  Theseus  was  a little  too  large  for  the 
horse — as  would  be  expected  from  his  being 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  pediment,  the  head 
of  Mausolus  was  nearly,  to  the  same  extent, 
too  small ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  horses  in  Asia  Minor  were  of  a larger  breed 
than  those  of  Greece  proper.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  two  statues  of  Mausolus  and 
Artemisia  were  found  in  a separate  heap  of  ruins 
along  with  the  horses  and  a large  number  of 
the  steps  of  the  pyramid  piled  one  on  another. 
That  particular  heap  of  ruins,  says  Sir  Charles 
Newton,  “had  evidently  never  been  disturbed 
since  they  first  fell  from  the  building  he  adds, 

“ it  is  evident  that  an  earthquake  or  equivalent 
force  must  have  rent  asunder  the  pyramid,  hurling 


for  'tr.r,  jT“  PL““-U  , a portion  of  the  chariot  group,  and  of  the  steps  on 
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more  than  sixty  fragments  found  in  that  heap. 
Now  that  the  remains  of  the  chariot  group  had 
been  placed  together  in  what  appeared  to  be  their 
original  positions  the  two  statues  seemed  to  have 
gained  by  being  ranged  side  by  side  : in  attitude 
one  responded  to  the  other  in  a manner  which 
suggested  that  they  had  been  composed  with 
that  intention.  An  examination  of  the  detailed 
treatment  of  the  drapery,  &c.,  showed  so  close  a 
similarity  between  the  two  statues  that  one  was 
led  to  conclude  that  they  were  carried  out  by  and 
were  the  conception  of  one  artist.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  folds  of  these  draperies  were 
too  minute  and  detailed  for  statues  that  were 
to  stand  at  a great  height ; but  surely  those 
were  matters  on  which  an  artist  might  be  left  free 
to  decide  for  himself.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say 
that  minute  details  of  drapery  would  be  lost  up  at 
a great  height,  even  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
Greece  or  Asia  Minor.  If  it  were  asked  what 
could  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  details,  it 
was  easy  to  reply  “a  broad  and  simple 
treatment but  would  not  “ a broad  and 
simple  treatment  ” equally  suffer  from  being 
placed  at  a great  height  ? The  sculptures  of  the 
Temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia,  were  broad  and 
simple  enough,  in  all  conscience,  not  to  say 
negligent  ; while  those  of  the  Parthenon  were 
exactly  in  the  opposite  case.  Who,  then,  should 
decide  when  the  Greeks  themselves  did  not  agree  ? 
Then  it  was  argued  that  in  the  horses  there  was 
a breadth  and  simplicity  which  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  statues  behind  them.  But  even 
if  that  were  strictly  accurate,  it  could  be  de- 
fended on  good  grounds.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
minuteness  of  detail  was  not  altogether  abandoned 
in  the  horses.  A bronze  bridle  was  found  on  the 
head  of  one  of  the  horses,  and  the  bridle  was 
extremely  slight.  Being  of  bronze  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  visible  at  some  distance  when 
its  glitter  was  new',  but  that  would  not  last  long. 
It  was  clearly  one  of  those  minor  details  which 
the  sculptor  thought  due  to  his  art,  whether  it 
could  be  seen  or  not.  That  sculptor,  as  we  knew, 
was  Pythios,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  building. 

Dr.  Murray,  in  his  third  and  concluding 
lecture,  endeavoured  to  identify  the  other 
sculptures  which  had  survived  with  the  other 
artists  whose  names  had  been  associated  with  the 
Mausoleum  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day. 
The  four  sculptors  w-ho  were  employed,  each  on 
a separate  side  of  the  Mausoleum,  were  Scopas, ; 
Bryaxis,  Leochares,  and  Timotheos.  Of  these, 
the  name  that  had  come  down  to  us  with  the 
most  reputation  was  that  of  Scopas.  The  three 
others  survived  him  a considerable  period,  and  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  we  might  conclude 
that  they  had  joined  him  at  Halicarnassus  as  com- 
paratively young  men,  possibly  his  pupils.  It  was 
a little  surprising  to  find  Pliny  describing  them  as 
rivals  of  Scopas.  Each  of  them  worked  on  a 
different  side  of  the  building,  and  it  was  of  interest 
to  try  and  discover  whether  the  undoubted 
differences  of  style  which  were  to  be  seen  among 
the  remains  of  the  Mausoleum  answered  to  what 
as  ascertainable  about  the  several  artists.  The 
lecturer  confined  his  attention  for  the  most  part  to 
the  sculptured  friezes,  because  they  alone  presented 
a continuity  of  subject  which  could  be  supposed 
to  stretch  round  the  four  sides  of  the  building. 
There  were  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Amazon  frieze,  which  Sir  Charles  Newton,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  was  inclined  to  attribute  to 
Scopas,  was  not  wholly  his  work,  or  if  it  was  all 
his,  he  was  not  seen  at  his  best  in  it.  The  chariot 
frieze,  which  had  been  interpreted  as  representing 
the  races  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  held 
at  the  funeral  of  Mausolus,  was  very  probably  by 
Scopas.  With  regard  to  Bryaxis,  ancient  writers 
told  us  of  a number  of  his  works,  but  these  did 
not  include  a monument  in  Athens,  which  had 
lately  been  discovered  there  in  the  course  of 
excavations  necessary  for  a public  improvement. 
The  monument  in  question  consisted  of  a square 
pedestal  on  which  had  stood  a pillar,  surmounted 
probably  by  a tripod.  On  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  was  an  inscription  stating  that  the 
sculptor  of  the  monument  had  been  Bryaxis.  On 
each  of  the  three  other  sides  there  was,  in  relief, 
a mounted  horseman  with  a tripod  beside 
him  to  indicate  a prize  which  he  had  obtained 
for  having  discharged  the  functions  of  a 
phylarch,  as  the  inscription  also  testified. 
These  three  horsemen  were  a father  and 
two  sons,  who  in  their  day  had  taught  the 
Athenian  youth  to  ride  well  and  gracefully  in 
public  processions,  as  at  the  Panathenaic  festival. 
They  were  thus  the  successors  of  the  men  who 
had  trained  those  youths  whom  we  saw  riding  in 
the  Parthenon  frieze.  Up  to  now  we  had  no 
The  means  of  judging  of  these  newly-discovered  Bry- 
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islgn  lo  him  any  definite  part  of  the  existing 
[ausoleum  sculptures  ; but  it  was  stated  that  the 
ursemen  recall  the  mounted  Amazons  of  the 
[ausoleum  frieze.  There  was  reason  for  think - 
ig  that  he  was  probably  a pupil  of  Scopas,  and 
lat  on  the  Mausoleum  he  had  followed  his 
aster’s  manner  so  closely  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
ilt  to  distinguish  between  them,  even  if  we  had 
isured  specimens  from  the  hands  of  both  before 
s.  Of  Leochares  so  little  was  known  that  it  was 
^possible  to  gather  any  definite  idea  of  his  style, 
here  remained  only  Timotheos,  concerning  whom 
;rtain  facts  had  been  obtained  of  late  years  as 
> his  part  in  the  sculpture  of  a temple  at 
Ipidauros.  If  something  of  his  style  could  be 
:arned  from  the  ruins  of  that  temple,  we  were 
ound  to  consider  whether  that  same  style  could 
e traced  on  the  Mausoleum.  In  an  inscription 
»und  at  Epidauros  he  was  mentioned  as  the 
:ulptor  of  the  acroteria  of  one  of  the  pediments, 
nd  of  certain  reliefs  appertaining  to  the  Temple  of 
.sklepios  there.  Amongst  the  sculptures  found 
1 the  ruins  of  the  temple  were  three  Victories,  a 
lounted  Amazon,  and  a Nereid  (as  it  would 
:em)  sitting  sideways  on  a horse.  The  three 
ictories,  it  had  been  ascertained,  belonged  to  the 
:roteria  of  the  pediments,  and  we  might  there- 
>re  claim  one  at  least  of  them  as  the  work 
f Timotheos.  With  regard  to  the  Nereid,  there 
as  a probability  that  it  was  also  by  him,  seeing 
mat  it  had  orginally  stood  on  one  of  the  lower 
ngles  of  the  west  pediment.  The  mounted 
iinazon  was  in  a different  case,  because,  if  the 
ic  current  opinion  was  right,  that  figure  was  part 
f a large  composition  within  the  west  pediment, 
nd  because  another  artist  than  Timotheos  was 
ssigned  in  the  inscription  to  that  composition, 
fevertheless  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to 
istinguish,  in  point  of  style,  between  the 
Linazon,  the  Nereid,  and  the  Victory.  That 
eing  so,  and  one  of  them  assuredly  the  work 
f Timotheos,  we  might  not  unfairly  choose 
ir  comparison  with  the  Mausoleum  frieze 
diichever  suited  us  best,  and  that  was  the 
Linazon,  on  account  of  the  striking  similarity 
f subject.  The  drapery,  with  its  thin 
laterial  broken  up  into  slight  folds  with  flat 
irfaces  and  sharp  edges,  presented  the  same 
fleet  as  the  work  in  the  Mausoleum,  and  there 
r'ere  other  resemblances,  though  there  was  a 
narked  difference  in  the  way  of  sitting  the  horse 
ictween  the  Amazon  of  Epidauros  and  the  Scopas 
labs  of  the  Mausoleum.  In  conclusion,  the 
ecturer  touched  upon  a number  of  other  in- 
eresting  points  incidentally  arising  out  of  his 
ubject. 


COMPE  TITIONS. 

Nenagh  Church. — Competition  designs  were 
nvited  for  this  church  from  four  architects,  of 
vhom  two  responded,  sending  in  designs  both  of 
vhich  received  high  commendation  from  Mr. 
rhos.  Drew,  the  assessor,  who  eventually  selected 
he  one  which  was  found  to  be  by  Mr.  Walter 
‘Joolin,  of  Dublin,  who  will  carry  out  the  work. 
V premium  of  fifty  guineas  was  given  to  Mr. 
!.  C.  Ashlin,  R.H.A.,  the  author  of  the  other 
lesign.  20,000 /.  is  to  be  expended  on  the 
milding. 

County  Council  Offices,  Wakefield.— 
[’lie  result  of  the  competition  for  County  Council 
Offices  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has  just 
>een  made  known  as  follows  : — First  place, 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell,  London ; second, 
Messrs.  Cooksey  & Cox,  London  ; third,  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Richardson,  Wakefield. 


The  London  Geological  Field  Class  will 
lommence  their  Saturday  afternoon  summer  ex- 
:ursions  on  the  29th  inst.  They  are  conducted  by 
Professor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Munici- 
■al  AND  County  Engineers.— The  fifteenth 
voluntary  pass  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
Dflices  of  Municipal  Engineer  and  Local  Board  Sur- 
veyor, carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  this  asso- 
:iation,  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Great  George-street,  Westminster,  on  Friday 
ind  Saturday,  April  7 and  8.  The  whole  of  the 
first  day  was  occupied  in  the  written  portion  of  the 
•xamination,  while  the  viva  voce  took  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  day.  Nineteen  candi- 
Jates  entered  for  the  examination.  The  examiners 
were— 1.  Municipal  Engineering,  H.  P.  Boulnois, 
M.lnst.C.E.  (Past  President);  2.  Building  Con- 
struction, J.  Lobley,  M.lnst.C.E.  (Past  President)  ; 
3.  Sanitary  Science,  A M.  Fowler,  M.lnst.C.E.; 
p Public  Health  and  Rivers  Pollution  Acts,  C. 
[ones,  M.lnst.C.E.  (Past  President),  The  next  ex- 
imination  will  be  held  at  Liverpool  in  October 
next. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES.  ' 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 

— On  Saturday,  April  8,  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  visited  Whitekirk,  Preston- 
kirk,  and  Tyninghame,  in  East  Lothian,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  1 
A.  R.S.A.  Favoured  by  excellent  weather,  this,  j 
the  fourth  visit  of  the  current  session,  was  well 
attended.  East  Lothian  is  proverbial  for  its  j 
fertility  and  finely-timbered  stretches  of  fair 
scenery,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  some  of  the  ; 
most  interesting  architectural  remains  in  Scotland.  ! 
Prestonkirk,  first  visited,  dates  its  ecclesiastical  j 
history  from  the  time  of  the  Culdees,  its  site  ! 
being  one  of  a series  of  missionary  stations 
planted  in  the  East  of  Scotland.  The  most  inte-  j 
resting  part  of  the  existing  church  is  the  chancel, 
an  excellent  example  of  Early  English  work.  The  j 
three  well-proportioned  double-splayed  lancet  ! 
windows  of  the  east  end  are  all  of  equal  height,  j 
separated  from  each  other  by  chamfered  buttresses.  ! 
The  angles  are  flanked  by  double  buttresses  ; ; 
a splayed  base-course,  of  unusual  projection,  j 
receives  the  buttresses,  which  are  bold  and  good, 
but  now  overgrown  by  dense  ivy.  Lancet 
windows  light  the  chancel  both  to  north  and 
south  ; to  the  north,  however,  they  are  partially 
blocked  up,  the  chancel  being  divided  into  a tomb 
for  the  Smeaton  family  below,  and  a room, 
approached  by  an  outside  stair,  above.  A door 
ot  Perpendicular  detail  now  forms  an  entrance  to 
the  tomb.  The  interior  of  this  interesting  portion 
of  the  church,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  ex- 
amined ; the  nave  is  devoid  of  interest,  having 
most  unhappily  been  “ rebuilt”  by  the  local  mason 
early  in  the  present  century,  a “rebuilding” 
which,  to  judge  from  a fine  groining  boss  and 
other  rich  fragments  now  lying  in  the  “manse” 
garden  adjacent  must  have  entailed  havoc  and 
destruction  much  to  be  deplored.  The  tower  at 
the  west  end  is  of  much  later  date  than  the 
church,  and  more  civic  than  ecclesiastical  in 
feeling,  with  round-headed  windows  and 
ogival  roof ; it  is  a good  specimen  of  a 
type  common  in  the  East  of  Scotland. 
Whitekirk,  next  visited,  lies  about  eight  miles 
due  north-east  of  Prestonkirk  ; it  also  owes  its 
origin  to  Culdee  influence,  its  foundation  being 
ascribed  to  a holy  well  (now  disappeared)  of 
miraculous  healing  properties.  So  famous  was 
the  spot  that  in  1413  some  15,000  pilgrims  are 
said  to  have  visited  it.  A tithe-barn  still  stands 
to  the  north  of  the  church  as  evidence  of  former 
wealth.  The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan  ; the 
eastern  portion  belongs  to  the  year  1439,  the 
prosperous  period  of  the  church.  Though 
without  the  grace  of  Prestonkirk,  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  in  one  respect  unique.  The 
east-end  rises  to  the  eaves-level  an  unbroken 
mass  of  masonry,  without  buttress  or  window  ; 
at  the  eaves-level  it  is  weathered  back,  with 
crow-stepped  gable-sides,  and  in  the  triangle  thus 
formed  is  inserted  a circular  window  with 
quatrefoil  tracery,  probably  inserted  later.  On 
the  north  and  south,  massive  buttresses  of  unusual 
breadth  sustain  the  roof,  which  is  a pointed  , 
barrel  vault  without  ribs  of  any  kind.  Over  the  ! 
crossing  is  a tower,  not  quite  square  in  plan,  with 
a projecting  parapet  carried  on  corbels,  but  j 
rounded  off  above  the  square  angles  of  the  tower  . 
itself;  the  roof  is  a straight-sided  pyramid,  slated. 
The  belfry  stage,  now  used  as  a pigeon-loft,  is  lit 
by  pointed  double  lights  rather  crudely  treated,  j 
below  which  are  square  openings  into  the  origin-  : 
ally  much  steeper  roof.  The  north  transept  is  , 
old,  and  contains  the  Haddington  pew  ; the  south- 
transept  is  modern,  by  Dr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson, 
and  affords  accommodation  for  organ  and  choir, 
which,  in  Presbyterian  ritual,  do  not  occupy  the 
chancel.  The  nave,  which  was  built  after  the  eastern 
portion,  does  not  offer  any  special  interest  architec- 
turally ; but  a very  good  fourteenth-century  porch, 
with  angle  buttresses,  has  been  thrown  forward  to 
the  south,  not  structurally  connected  with  the 
main  building,  in  front  of  the  square-headed  south 
door.  This  porch,  which  is  sadly  decayed,  is 
again  a pointed  barrel  vault,  but  has  ribs  applied 
to  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland  ; the 
practice  would  seem  to  indicate  a certain  want  of 
skill  or  frankness  in  treating  Gothic  roofing. 
Two  points  of  considerable  antiquarian  interest 
are  to  be  noted  in  Whitekirk  Church.  On  the  south- 
west pier  of  the  crossing  arches,  facing  eastward,  is 
a singular  recess,  about  iS  in.  square,  and  rebated 
on  the  face,  as  for  a door.  This,  it  has  been 
suggested,  was  a “leper-window,”  an  explana- 
tion, however,  that  suggests  a difficulty,  in  that  it 
would  have  been  better  placed  in  the  transept 
wall  adjoining  than  in  the  pier.  Further,  imme- 
diately above  the  south  door,  are  two  small 


lozenge-shaped  openings,  now  built  up  ; and  two 
similar  apertures,  some  12  in.  square  (also  built 
up),  can  be  made  out  on  either  side  of  a niche 
long  since  defaced,  above  the  entrance  to  the 
porch.  These  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
contained  lamps,  as  the  niche  would  doubtless 
contain  a statue  of  the  Virgin,  the  church 
being  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  An  explana- 
tion, however,  perhaps,  more  satisfactory  is 
that  the  pier  recess  contained  some  relic  or 
treasure  of  the  church,  which  was  exhibited  to  the 
pilgrims  at  festival  times  on  a sort  of  scaffold  or 
wooden  structure  over  the  entrance  doorway  ; the 
small  built-up  holes  referred  to  would  thus  be 
sockets  for  the  wooden  scaffold,  the  inner 
ones  being  built  up  when  the  porch  was  added. 
Tyninghame  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  was  subsequently  visited,  the  Associ- 
ation being  most  kindly  received  and  conducted 
over  it  by  the  noble  owner.  The  building,  which 
was  extensively  added  to  about  1824  in  the  pseudo- 
Elizabethan  style,  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its 
wonderful  situation  in  the  famous  Tyninghame 
Woods,  commanding  very  lovely  views  of  the 
Tyne,  and  even  of  the  sea.  It  contains  a rare 
collection  of  art  treasures  in  portraiture,  including 
examples  of  Vandyck,  Reynolds,  Jamesone,  and 
Raeburn.  Of  great  interest  to  the  ecclesiologist 
are  the  two  sets  of  pewter  communion  - flagons 
from  Whitekirk  and  Prestonkirk,  one  dated  1708  ; 
a pair  of  old  collection  plates  ; and  a handbell 
of  1665,  formerly  used  in  the  parish  for  funerals: 
Within  the  grounds  are  the  ruins  of  Tyninghame 
Priory,  a Norman  building  of  great  richness, 
closely  resembling  the  churches  of  Leuchars  anti 
Dalmeny.  Two  wall  shafts  remaining  in  situ  show 
that  the  choir  was  apsidal ; two  very  rich  Norman 
arches  also  remain,  occupying  a similar  position  to 
those  still  existing  at  Dalmeny.  The  south  shafts 
! of  the  eastern  arch  are  deeply  scored,  owing  to  an 
ancient  practice  of  men  of  arms  on  the  eve  of 
battle  thus  invoking  a blessing  on  their  weapons. 

I Considerable  remains  of  the  old  Norman  work, 
including  many  interesting  fragments,  are  still  to 
! be  traced,  built  into  the  Tyninghame  stables. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — At 
the  last  quarterly  general  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  President,  Mr.  W. 
Forrest  Salmon,  brought  up  the  following  recom- 
mendation from  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
regarding  the  proposed  by-laws  under  the  Building 
Regulations  Act,  1892,  viz.,  that  the  Institute 
withdraw  its  opposition  to  the  by-laws  on  the 
understanding  that  by-law  No.  73  would  be  struck 
out,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Town 
Council  to  prepare  in  a year  or  two  a Building 
Act  for  Glasgow  more  thorough  in  character  than 
the  existing  Acts,  and  to  consult  with  the  Institute 
when  framing  the  clauses.  On  the  motion  of  the 
President,  the  Institute  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tion. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Rooms,  114,  West  Campbell- 
street,  on  the  4th  inst,,  Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  M‘Gibbon, 
President,  read  a paper  entitled  “Some  Minor 
Practical  Building  Details.”  Reference  was  made 
to  many  different  points  of  construction  in  con- 
nexion with  masonry,  carpentry  and  joinery,  iron 
work,  &c.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
and  at  the  close  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  the  lecturer. 

The  Members’  Soiree,  Architectural 
Association,  has,  we  learn  from  A.  A.  Notes , 
been  unavoidably  postponed  from  April  14  to 
Wednesday,  May  17. 

t \ 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 
An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  institution  will 
be  held  on  Thursday  evening  next,  April  20,  and 
Friday  evening,  April  21,  at  25,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
I Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  p.m.  on  each  evening,  by 
I the  President,  Dr.  William  Anderson,  F.R.S. 
j Among  the  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed  will  be 
! one  “ On  the  Second  Report  to  the  Alloys  Research 
j Committee,”  by  Professor  W.  C.  Roberts- Austen, 

I C. B. , F.R.S.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  Mr. 
William  Dean,  Locomotive  Superintendent  of  the 
; Great  Western  Railway,  will  read  a paper  on 
“ Tensile  Tests  and  Chemical  Analyses  of  Copper 
j Plates  from  Fire-boxes  of  Locomotives  on  the  Great 
j Western  Railway.” 

! The  English  Iron  Trade.— Little  alteration 
; has  taken  place  in  the  English  iron  market  during 
the  week.  In  crude  iron  matters  generally  remain 
' quiet,  and  manufactured  iron  is  still  depressed. 
Tinplates,  however,  are  fairly  active.  In  steel  little 
is  doing,  and  in  the  North-west  makers  have  reduced 
I heavy  rails  5s.  per  ton.  Shipbuilders  and  engineers 
; continue  indifferently  employed.  The  coal  trade  is 
quiet. — Iron. 
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NORTHAMPTON  INSTITUTE, 
CLERKENWELL. 

BE  have  already  noted  the  result  of  this 
competition,  in  which  designs  were  sent 
in  by  four  architects,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  being  appointed  the  assessor ; and  the 
order  in  which  the  plans  have  been  placed  by  the 
assessor  (whose  award  has,  we  understand,  been 
accepted  by  the  committee)  was  given  on  page  230, 
ante.  In  a letter  to  the  successful  competitor, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  the  Clerk  stated  that  “ the 
Governing  Body,  as  well  as  Mr.  Barry,  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  excellence  of  all  the 
designs  and  the  skill  and  labour  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  drawings,  and  they  have 
resolved  to  increase  the  honorarium  to  be  paid  to 
each  competitor.” 

The  site  was  a difficult  one  to  treat,  owing  to 
its  shape,  being  nearly  that  of  a right-angled 
triangle ; though  apart  from  this  it  is  a fine  site,  with 
good  frontages  in  each  direction.  The  difficulty 
of  planning  was  further  increased  by  the  fact 
that  only  a portion  of  the  site  is  at  present  avail- 
able, and  upon  this  the  great  hall,  swimming 
bath,  and  gymnasium  had  to  be  placed.  The 
principal  entrance  is  under  the  central  tower. 
The  great  hall  to  the  left  is  to  seat  1,500  people. 
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The  Northampton  Institute , Clerkenwcll.—Plan  of  Selected  Design. 


in  addition  to  an  orchestra  of  200  performers, 
with  all  necessary  retiring-rooms,  &c.  There  are 
three  entrances  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  hall,  and 
three  separate  staircases  leading  to  the  gallery, 
besides  the  entrances  for  choir  and  artistes.  The 
swimming  bath  has  a separate  entrance,  and 
measures  some  120  ft.  by  60  ft.,  the  gymnasium 
being  about  the  same  size. 

Social-rooms,  refreshment-rooms,  cloak-rooms, 
and  lavatories,  are  provided  for  each  sex,  while 
there  is  a large  reading-room,  library,  and  museum 
&c.,  common  to  both.  Workshops,  laboratories 
and  class-rooms  are  also  provided.  The  admin- 
istrative-rooms are  arranged  on  the  ground  floor 
adjoining  the  principle  entrance. 

The  committee  have  limited  the  cost  to 
50,000/. , with  a margin  of  10  per  cent. 

The  site  has  been  given  by  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  the  buildings  are  intended  to 
sem;  as  the  Central  or  City  Polytechnic,  the  site 
being  not  very  far  north  of  the  City  boundary. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAW  COURTS,  TOKIO. 

As  is  well  known,  Japan  has  of  late  years 
shown  a great  tendency  to  Europeanise  all  her 
institutions,  and  although  this  Europeanising  ten  • 
dency  fluctuates  very  much  according  to  the 
changes  in  political  parlies,  it  is  on  the  whole 
progressive.  As  the  new  constitution  of  Tapan 
has  been  organised  on  European  models,  it  is  not 


unnatural  that  European  assistance  should  have 
been  sought  for  in  designing  the  new  public  build- 
ings. That  the  Japanese  should  have  gone  to  Ger- 
many instead  of  to  France  or  England  for  their 
architects  is  probably  due  to  some  previous  rela- 
tions between  the  Governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Messrs.  Endc  & Boeckmann,  the  architects 
selected,  have  had  no  very  easy  task,  having  been 
driven  this  way  and  that  way  in  turns,  according 
as  the  patriotic  or  progressive  party  in  Japan  were 
predominant,  towards  a Japanese,  a semi-Japanese, 
or  a European  style  of  building.  Of  the  two 
designs  shown  here,  one  is  an  example  of  an 
attempt  to  combine  a certain  amount  of  Japanese 
character  with  some  of  the  features  of  European 
Renaissance,  and  as  the  experiment  is  of  some 
interest  and  cleverly  carried  out  we  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  This 
design  had  been  approved  and  actually  com- 
menced, when  a European  fit  took  the  Japanese 
again  and  the  work  was  countermanded  in  favour 
of  a more  distinctly  European  design.  This  is 
here  shown,  nearly  as  it  is  now  being  carried  out. 

This  is  only  one  of  five  great  buildings  designed 
by  Messrs.  Ende  & Boeckmann  for  the  Japanese 
Government,  the  others  being  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  Admiralty,  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  and  the  Police  Headquarters.  These 
are  all  in  process  of  execution,  but  the  Law 
Courts,  the  one  which  we  illustrate,  is  the  most 


advanced.  It  will  contain  the  courts  of  each  of 
the  three  degrees  of  judicial  appeal  recognised  in 
the  legal  system  of  Japan.  There  is  a fine  central 
Salle  de  pas  perdus,  with  a large  main  staircase 
leading  to  the  Superior  Courts  on  the  first  floor. 
A library  and  reading-room  form  a portion  of  the 
plan.  The  small  plan  given  in  the  corner  of  the 
Renaissance  design  (we  regret  that  the  architects 
have  not  furnished  us  with  a larger  and  more 
detailed  one)  applies  to  both  of  the  designs,  the 
alterations  referring  only  to  the  external  archi- 
tectural treatment. 

Herr  Hartung,  the  senior  assistant  to  Messrs. 
Ende  & Boeckmann,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
design  of  this  building,  which  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Herr  Seel,  the 
senior  clerk  of  works  in  Japan.  Both  the  senior 
partners  of  the  firm,  however,  have  in  turn  taken 
up  residence  at  Tokio  for  a time  to  look  after  the 
work,  for  which  they  have  had  to  train  the  work- 
men specially,  as  well  as  superintend  the  pre- 
paration of  materials  by  opening  quarries  and 
founding  brick-kilns. 


PARISH  ROOM  AND  SCHOOL,  ALL 
SAINTS,  PLYMOUTH. 

We  had  not  received  any  descript  ion  of  this  build- 
ing up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  The  drawing 
was  exhibited  in  the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion. As  we  said  of  it  at  that  time,  the  architect, 


KENWELL. — Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  F.R.I.B  A.,  Architect 
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r.  Edmund  Sedding,  seems  to  have  caught 
imething  of  the  feeling  of  his  late  talented 
other  in  the  treatment  of  the  staircase  which 
ads  to  the  upper  floor,  with  porch  over  the  top 
nding  (shown  in  the  view). 


ST.  MARYLEBONE  GENERAL 

DISPENSARY. 

The  drawing  represents  the  Marylebone-lane 
ant  of  this  building,  which  extends  from  Mary- 
bone-lane  to  Welbeck-street.  The  patients’ 
“ting  rooms,  the  dispensing  room,  with  labora- 
ry under,  and  the  physician’s  consulting-room, 
ith  dressing  room  attached,  are  in  this  portion 
the  building,  and  the  corridor  is  continued  into 
Wclbcck  Str ect 


was  erected  in  1891  by  Mr.  John  Hooper,  builder, 
Herne-hill,  the  contract  being  about  1,200/. 
The  Welbeck-street  block,  containing  the  board 
room  and  resident  medical  officer’s  rooms,  has 
been  subsequently  added.  Mr.  Beresford  Pite  is 
the  architect. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  METRO- 
POLITAN WATER  SUPPLY.* 

We  have  held  over  our  summaries  of  some  of 
the  evidence  taken  at  the  last  sittings  of  the 
Commission,  having,  however,  indicated  that 
analyses  carried  on  down  to  the  latest  moment 
had  materially  changed  the  views  of  experts  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  storage  and  filtration  in  removing 
objections  to  the  continued  use  of  the  river 
waters.  The  results  of  these  later  experiments 
and  the  confident  opinions  based  upon  them 
appear  likely  to  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  the  results  of  the  inquiry. 

The  East  Kent  Chalk  Supplies. 

In  his  examination,  Mr.  William  Whitaker 
estimated  that  there  was  an  area  to  be  dealt  with 
of  390  square  miles  east  of  the  Darent.  An 
inch  of  rain  yielding  15,000,000  gallons,  the 
Commission  had  to  multiply  that  by  any  figure 
they  might  select  between  4 and  15.  How  much 
of  the  rainfall  could  be  secured  by  the  suggested 
works  could  be  answered  only  by  experiment,  but 
he  should  say  undoubtedly  it  would  be  50  or  60 
million  gallons  a day. 

Mr.  William  Topley  thought  that  on  this 
estimate  the  amount  of  percolation  was  under- 
estimated. He  took  the  area  of  percolation  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Medway,  the  Swale,  and  the  Stour 
and  St.  Margaret’s  Bay  at  467  square  miles ; he 
estimated  the  total  percolation  at  m£  gallons; 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  possible  to  get  more 
than  50  or  60  millions  of  this.  In  order  to  get 
all  the  water  there  would  have  to  be  great  work 
done  in  driving  tunnels  and  headings  miles  and 
miles. 

Mr.  W.  Easton,  in  a long  and  exhaustive 
examination  upon  the  statement  we  have  already 
summarised,  explained  a large  number  of  sections 
designed  to  illustrate  the  flow  of  water  through 
the  chalk  in  the  Thames  valley.  He  was  with 
Mr.  Topley  and  Mr.  Whitaker  between 
Gravesend  and  Northfleet,  at  low  water  during 
a neap  tide.  Walking  along  the  bare  chalk  they 
saw  reaches  of  fresh  water  running  out  through 
the  fissures  in  the  chalk,  just  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  tunnels  at  Brighton  and  elsewhere. 
Then  how  is  it,  asked  the  Chairman,  that  the 
Northfleet  people  have  a difficulty  in  getting 
water  ? It  is  simply  that  there,  as  in  almost  every 
case  in  the  chalk,  the  water  is  running  in  well- 
defined  channels  or  fissures,  and  these  fissures 
generally  have  no  lateral  communication  what- 
ever. Certain  wells  at  Northfleet  are  drawing 
from  a certain  line  of  fissures.  As  a general  rule 
he  does  not  believe  in  a “ cone  of  depression  ” in 
the  chalk,  certainly  not  where  the  water  is 
running  in  fissures.  In  many  instances  water 
is  at  varying  levels  in  adjacent  fissures.  There 
is  a vast  amount  of  water  that  falls 
upon  the  chalk,  and  is  passing  away  by 
underground  channels — a small  amount  through 
the  main  body  of  the  chalk,  and  most  of  it 
through  fissures.  In  driving  tunnels  there  are 
met  with  long  spaces  of  dry  chalk — 200  to  250  ft. 
with  scarcely  a drop  of  water.  At  another  point, 
Mr.  Easton  said  that  besides  the  water  we  get  in 
the  regular  slope  of  the  chalk,  there  is  another 
underground  stream  in  all  probability  derived 
from  that  uncovered  chalk  without  streams  in  the 
upper  part  of  all  these  chalk  areas,  which  never 
feeds  the  upper  springs  at  all,  but  which  always 
runs  down  underneath  the  ground  and  gets  out 
somewhere.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  goes 
straight  under  London  ; but  that  is  a very  difficult 
question  indeed.  He  does  not  think  the  chalk 
under  London  has  ever  been  properly  tapped. 

It  has  not  been  tapped,  as  at  Brighton  and 
Ramsgate,  with  tunnels — there  has  been  no 
opportunity  of  doing  that.  It  probably  runs 
away  underneath  to  some  outlet  at  sea-level. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  absorbed  rainfall 
there  must  be  an  enormous  quantity  running  out 
somewhere  every  year. 

Mr.  Bryan,  of  the  East  London  Company, 
having  heard  Mr.  Easton’s  evidence,  and  being 
the  next  witness,  volunteered  to  give  roughly  an 
idea  of  the  slope  of  the  water  in  the  chalk  at  the 
company’s  Lea  Bridge  well,  where  they  have 

* For  previous  reports  of  the  evidence  given  before  this 

Commission,  see  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Btiilder,  as 
per  references  given  in  footnote  on  page  518  of  the  number 
for  December  31,  1892 ; see  also  current  volume,  pp.  93, 
131,  151,  ante. 


7,000  ft.  of  tunnel.  He  said  they  had  gone  to  all 
the  points  of  the  compass  without  meeting  with  a 
big  fissure.  The  water  seemed  to  come  in  almost 
equally  for  every  100  or  200  ft.,  and  none  of  the 
bore-holes  yielded  anything.  But  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  two  fissures  had  been  cut,  the  yield 
of  the  bore-holes  was  enormous. 

Proposed  Thames  Tidal  Reservoir. 

Mr.  C.  Moore,  the  Engineer  to  the  Conserva- 
tors, said  that  if  it  were  thought  necessary  to  take 
100,000,000  gallons  a day  more  at  Hampton,  and 
if  the  proposed  storage  reservoirs  in  the  Upper 
Thames  were  deemed  impracticable  or  undesir- 
able, compensation  water  for  the  reaches  below 
Richmond  might  be  obtained  by  turning  the 
Deer  Park  into  a tidal  reservoir  to  hold  50,000,000 
gallons,  to  be  filled  with  the  rising  tide  and  dis- 
charged at  low  water.  The  top  water  level  would 
be  about  2 ft.  below  Trinity,  about  I0'50  ordnance 
datum,  and  the  bottom  would  be  10  ft.  below 
Trinity,  or  2^50  ordnance  datum.  Sections  were 
exhibited  showing  how  different  quantities  of 
water  would  affect  the  depth  in  the  river,  and  the 
extent  of  foreshore  exposed.  The  risk  of  de- 
posit would  be  reduced  by  what  the  County 
Council  are  doing  to  take  solid  matter  out  of  the 
sewage.  Indeed,  the  commencement  of  the  rise 
of  the  tide  is  the  damming  back  of  the  river 
water.  The  late  spring  tides  bring  the  dirty 
water.  They  run  up  two  or  three  feet  above 
Trinity,  and  the  last  part  of  these  tides  might  be 
kept  out  of  the  reservoirs  altogether.  Little  of 
the  lower  sewage  water  need  ever  be  admitted 
into  the  reservoir,  and  there  would  never  be  any 
salt  water  there. 

Mr.  Binnie  objected  to  impounding  tidal-water, 
and  substituting  that  for  the  purer  flow  of  the 
river.  He  referred  to  the  state  to  which  the  Lea 
is  reduced  in  its  lower  reaches  by  the  abstraction 
of  upland  waters.  If  more  water  is  taken  from 
the  Thames,  a proper  amount  of  compensation 
water  ought  to  flow  down  the  long  reach  of  the 
river  between  Staines  and  Teddington,  a dis- 
tance of  eighteen  to  twenty  miles,  and  afterwards 
into  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river  below  Tedding- 
ton Weir.  In  this  respect,  the  proposed  upper 
reservoirs  were  satisfactory.  We  wished  to  have 
the  Thames  pure  as  well  as  navigable,  and  tidal 
water  would  be  detrimental  to  health.  Then  a 
large  amount  of  impurity  passes  into  the  river, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  carried  to  the  sea 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  downward  flow  of 
the  whole  mass  is  determined  by  the  volume 
which  comes  over  Teddington  Weir.  It  was 
explained  to  Mr.  Binnie  that  this  compensation 
reservoir  had  nothing  to  do  with  other  reservoirs, 
but  it  w'as  suggested  because  Mr.  Hawksley,  Mr. 
Martin,  and  Mr.  Moore  had  agreed  that  100 
millions  more  gallons  might  be  taken  out  of  the 
Thames  and  leave  it  as  full  as  before,  but  with  the 
effect  of  diminishing  its  velocity  by  one-half,  and 
that  this  tidal  reservoir  was  to  supply  the  100 
millions.  This  did  not  remove  Mr.  Binnie’s 
objection  to  taking  another  100  millions  in  the 
height  of  the  summer  out  of  the  Thames  at 
Hampton.  It  would  make  a “ real,  perceptible, 
appreciable  difference.”  Mr.  Binnie  adhered  to 
his  view,  although  pressed  very  hard,  particularly 
as  to  the  small  proportion  borne  by  the  river 
water  to  the  tidal  water. 

Proposed  Reservoirs  in  the  Lea  Valley. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bryan,  on  behalf  of  the  East  London 
Company,  submitted  a scheme  for  enabling  the 
company  to  take  more  water  from  the  Lea  by 
increasing  the  storage  from  740,000,000  to 
2,000,000,000  gallons,  so  as  to  allow  a daily 
abstraction  of  40,000,000  gallons  in  such  a period 
of  drought  as  that  from  June,  1887,  to  March, 
1888.  The  filling  of  the  reservoir  would  take  for 
a time  all  the  water  passing  over  Field’s  Weir  ; 
but  there  would  be  two  compensation  reservoirs 
filled  with  flood  water  to  supply  the  navigation. 
The  new  reservoirs  would  be  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
deep,  and  the  compensation  reservoirs  17  ft.  deep. 

It  was  all  marsh  land,  and  there  was  not  a house 
upon  the  areas,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
subject  to  floods.  These  new  reservoirs  were  to 
be  filled  by  a new  cut  to  take  the  water  from  the 
Lea  down  to  Waltham  Abbey,  close  to  the  com- 
pany’s station  Waltham  Abbey  well.  The  whole 
area  of  the  proposed  reservoirs  is  upon  the  London 
clay,  the  depth  of  which,  from  the  surface-level, 
is  from  10  ft.  to  18  ft.  Puddle  trenches  would  be 
constructed,  and  the  reservoirs  embanked  to  the 
top  of  the  water-level.  The  river  Lea  would  be 
left  as  a flood  channel  in  flood  times,  the  flow  of 
the  river  being  sometimes  1,000  million  gallons  a 
day.  From  February  to  November  the  average 
flow  was  82,000,000  gallons,  and  it  would  be  quite 
right  to  take  three-fourths  of  the  whole  flow, 
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lrecause  the  appearance  of  the  stream  would  not 
be  affected,  and  the  navigation  was  canalised. 
There  had  been  no  complaint  of  the  condition  of 
the  river  since  the  Tottenham  sewage  was  taken 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Binnie  objected  that  the  proposed  reser- 
voirs would  be  expensive,  and,  situated  in  the 
water-bearing  gravel,  would  be  difficult  of  con- 
struction. They  would  be  shallow,  and  the  depth 
of  20  ft.  would  be  practically  less  in  hot  weather. 
This  would  not  be  conducive  to  purity,  especially 
with  flood  water  from  a populated  and  cultivated 
area.  If  more  water  can  be  had  from  the  Lea, 
how  is  it  the  East  London  Company  have 
resorted  to  the  Thames?  Their  late  Engineer 
said  as  much  had  been  done  as  was  possible  in  the 
way  of  storage  in  the  Lea  Valley.  It  is  already 
on  record  that  the  two  companies,  the  New  River 
and  the  East  London,  take  all  the  flow  of  the 
Lea  in  dry  weather.  To  pump  44,000,000 
gallons  from  the  chalk  in  the  valley  would  dry  up 
the  chalk  springs  which  feed  the  Lea. 

Conflicting  Analyses. 

Mr.  Richard  Bodmer,  Public  Analyst  for  St. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark,  and  Bermondsey,  pro- 
duced the  results  of  analyses  of  samples  of  water 
taken  from  cab-rank  stand-pipes  in  Southwark- 
street  and  Blackfriars-road,  the  analyses  being 
unfavourable  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  in 
one  case  and  the  Lambeth  in  the  other.  The 
tests  were — the  albuminoid  ammonia,  Wanklyn’s 
standard,  and  oxygen  required  to  oxidise  organic 
matter,  Tidy’s  standard  ; and  he  concluded  that 
the  waters  were  not  fit  for  a public  supply. 
Examined  by  Professor  Dewar,  he  said  he  had 
not  determined  the  organic  carbon,  or  the 
organic  nitrogen  ; and  he  admitted  that  the  results 
of  Dr.  Frankland  of  the  same  date  were  totally 
opposed  to  his  own  ; but  the  difference  de- 
pended not  only  upon  the  standards  taken,  but 
alk)  upon  the  samples.  Dr.  Frankland  and  others 
used  the  organic  carbon,  and  the  organic  nitrogen 
methods,  and  therefore  their  results  were  not 
directly  comparable  with  his;  and  unless  the 
samples  were  identical,  it  was  unfair  to  compare 
analyses.  The  Chairman  wanted  to  know  whether 
a cab- rank  stand -pipe  was  at  the  dead-end  of  a pipe, 
or  on  the  centre  of  a main,  but  the  witness  did 
not  know  ; only  water  is  being  continually  drawn 
from  a stand-pipe,  and  therefore  it  is  considered  to 
be  the  fairest  spot  for  taking  a sample  from. 
When  the  companies  have  known  that  samples 
were  going  to  be  taken,  they  have  drawn  off 
u ater  by  the  firecocks  so  as  to  renew  the  water  at 
the  stand-pipe  from  the  main  ; but  it  would  take 
some  hours  to  renew  the  water  in  the  mains  from 
a filtered  supply  in  a reservoir. 

Conclusions  of  the  County  Council's  Chemist. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin,  who  had  in  July  handed  in 
a series  of  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Lea  taken  at  the  companies’  intakes,  and 
also  of  the  filtered  waters  supplied  to  the  Metro- 
polis, said  that  these  analyses  had  been  continued 
so  as  to  cover  fourteen  months.  The  results  were 
embodied  in  tables  and  plotted  on  diagrams.  They 
showed  that,  although  the  waters  at  the  intakes 
had  returned  to  a condition  similar  to  that  during 
the  storm  period  of  October  and  November,  1891, 
the  filtered  water  supplied  by  the  companies  had 
in  no  case  been  as  impure  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
In  October  and  November,  1891,  the  weekly 
rainfall  rose  to  1*3  and  i'5  inches,  while  in  the 
corresponding  months  in  1892  it  rose  to  1*5  and 
1 ‘8  inches.  During  the  former  period  the  organic 
elements  in  the  filtered  supplies  ranged  from 
0'2  to  0*64  parts  per  100,000,  while  during 
the  latter  period  they  were  o-o6  to  o‘i5  parts  per 
100,000.  The  albuminoid  ammonia  in  like 
manner  fell  from  about  o'oi2  to  about  o‘oo6  ; 
and  the  oxygen  absorbed  from  permanganate  in 
four  hours  fell  from  about  o-i3  grains  to  o‘o8 
grains  per  gallon,  while  the  colour  of  the  water 
fell  from  3 '5  to  I '2.  The  continued  examination 
of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  had  shown  that  these 
large  reductions  are  not  due  to  any  specified 
improvement  in  the  unfiltered  supplies,  which  is 
evidence  that  the  companies  have  found  them- 
selves better  able  than  formerly  to  deal  with 
flood-waters — a result  presumably  brought  about 
by  the  attention  called  to  the  matter,  which 
strongly  points  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a systematic  examination  of  the  water. 

In  examination  on  this  statement,  Mr.  Dibdin 
said  that,  taking  the  various  analytical  factors — 
the  organic  elements,  the  albuminoid  ammonia, 
the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  organic  matter  in  the 
water,  and  the  colour  of  the  water — they  confirm 
one  another.  During  the  last  storm  period  the 
water  at  the  intakes  had  been  worse  than  before, 
while  the  water  delivered  had  been  of  a better 


quality.  The  discharge  of  the  Emms  Ditch  into 
the  Windrush  had  been  roughly  from  three  to 
sixteen  times  the  strength  of  ordinary  London 
sewage  ; and  all  that  was  washed  into  the  Thames. 
While  the  unfiltered  water  had  been  actually 
worse  than  it  was  in  October  and  November,  1891, , 
the  filtered  water  had  been  much  better.  Some- 
thing wrong  had  been  pointed  out  in  an  impartial 
manner,  and  the  companies  had  done  their  best 
to  put  it  right.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the 
standard  that  had  been  reached  should  not 
be  maintained,  and  indeed  he  saw  reason 
why  it  should  be  improved  upon.  The 
improvement  in  organic  elements  had  been 
effected  with  a worse  natural  water  and  the 
filtered  water  had  been  33  per  cent,  better.  In 
the  case  of  the  albuminoid  ammonia  the  improve- 
ment was  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  With  the  flood 
water  impounded  and  treated  as  it  now  is,  it  was 
not  objectionable  on  the  score  of  health,  but  there 
was  a strong  sentimental  objection  to  drinking  the 
sewage  of  the  population  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Thames,  coming  down  in  many  cases  as  untreated 
sewage.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  water 
as  it  had  been  supplied  during  the  last  six  months 
could  be  suspected  of  producing  diseases.  For 
anything  shown  to  the  contrary,  the  waters  were 
perfectly  pure  and  wholesome.  The  companies 
that  had  improved  were  the  West  Middlesex,  the 
Chelsea,  the  East  London,  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall,  and  the  Lambeth,  and,  after  some 
delay,  the  New  River.  If  there  were  regular 
inspection  in  the  water-shed  of  the  Thames 
and  a large  increase  of  storage  the  im- 
provement effected  might  be  permanently  main- 
tained. The  question  of  pollution  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  connection  with  storage. 
In  the  Emms  ditch,  which  discharges  into  the 
Windrush  near  Witney,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  pollution  with  strong  sewage.  If  water 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  drainage  areas  sug- 
gested, the  most  stringent  measures  must  be 
adopted  to  prevent  pollution.  It  was  also  impor- 
tant that  the  method  of  conveying  the  water  from 
reservoirs  to  the  Thames  should  have  carelul 
consideration.  If  the  reservoirs  emptied  them- 
selves into  streams  flowing  to  the  main  river,  they 
would  merely  act  as  carriers  of  the  pollution  of 
the  towns  on  their  route.  The  consequence  of 
this  would  be  even  more  objectionable  than 
the  present  system,  because  the  fresh  sewage 
would  be  carried  direct  to  the  river,  thus  allowing 
less  time  for  oxidation,  &c.  As  a further  pre- 
caution, before  the  water  is  admitted  into  the 
storage  reservoirs,  it  should  receive  a rough 
filtration  through  gravel  beds  in  order  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  particles  of  polluting  matter. 
The  whole  district  supplying  a reservoir  should 
be  under  the  most  strict  observation.  It  was  not 
desirable  that  a question  affecting  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London  should  be  entrusted  to 
a supervision  which  had  been  found  wanting. 
Apart  from  all  biological  considerations,  the 
admission  of  crude  sewage  into  drinking  water 
must  be  objectionable,  and  it  should  be  prevented 
by  means  of  proper  restrictions  imposed  by  an 
authority  having  power  to  enforce  its  regula-  | 
tions.  He  had,  in  previous  evidence,  shown 
that  there  was  gross  pollution  of  tributaries 
by  sewage.  He  submitted  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  it  should  be 
continued,  and,  if  it  were  proposed  to  have 
storage  reservoirs,  it  was  imperative  that  the 
utmost  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
that  sewage  pollution.  In  reply  to  Professor 
Dewar,  Mr.  Dibdin  said  there  was  not,  and  three 
was  not  likely  to  be  any  large  concentration  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  It  was  substantially  an  agricultural 
area,  and  therefore  favourable  for  the  collection  of 
of  water.  Even  with  gross  sewerage  pollution, 
analyses  showed  that  the  water  as  delivered  was 
wholesome  anil  pure.  The  longer  flood  waters 
were  impounded  in  suitable  reservoirs,  the  safer 
they  w ould  become.  While  there  were  localised 
areas  that  were  exceedingly  bad,  like  the  valley  of 
I the  Windrush,  the  flood  water  of  the  whole  water- 
I shed  was  not  in  such  a state  of  impurity  that  we 
j need  be  frightened  at  its  being  used. 

Bacteria  and  Filtration. 

Dr.  Klein  carried  on  an  examination  into  the 
character  of  the  microbes,  notably  the  bacteria, 
occurring  in  the  intakes  of  the  companies  and  in 
the  water  distributed  by  them.  Ten  samples 
were  supplied  to  him  once  a week  for  six  weeks. 
In  a good  many  instances  the  colonies  or  their 
; sub-cultures  were  tested  on  animals  in  order  to. 
ascertain  whether  they  possess  pathogenic  action. 
In  no  case  did  he  come  across  any  of  the  known 
pathogenic  bacterial  species,  or  any  of  the  species 
that  produce  on  the  animals  experimented  upon — 
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guinea-pigs,  mice,  and  rabbits— definite  patho- 
genic action.  Of  course,  searching  for  an  indi- 
vidual bacterium  was  no  less  difficult  than 
looking  for  a needle  in  a bundle  of  hay.  So 
the  examinations  do  not  prove  that  the  bacteria 
sought  for  were  not  present,  or  that,  although 
then  absent,  they  might  not  be  present  in 
any  of  the  other  forty-six  weeks  of  the  year. 
Some  spore-bearing  bacilli,  as  well  as  non-spore- 
bearing  and  micrococci,  present  in  the  intake 
water,  are  not  removed  by  the  filters.  B. 
mesintericus  and  fluorescens  were  present  in  the 
intake  waters  of  both  the  Thames  and  the  Lea. 
While  on  one  occasion  the  filters  of  one  company 
or  another  were  capable  of  intercepting  them,  at 
another  time  they  did  not,  and  one  or  both 
appeared  in  the  filtered  water.  It  may  be  owing 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  filters.  It  may  be 
that  the  bacilli,  under  suitable  conditions,  form 
spores  which  are  oval  and  much  shorter  than  the 
bacilli  themselves,  and  therefore  more  easily  pass 
the  filters.  Some  of  the  spores  measure  in 
diameter  or  length  the  following  fractions  of  an 
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Zuhxso-  Some  of  the  water  supplied  contained 
species  which  were  not  in  the  intakes  at  the  time. 
Possibly  these  species  had  been  retained  by  the 
filters  from  the  intake  water  at  a preceding 
period. 

Bacteria  and  Storage. 

Dr.  Percy  Frankland,  in  an  elaborate  statement, 
said  that  as  the  public  is  often  surprised  to  learn 
that  a drinking  water  contains  any  micro-organisms 
at  all,  he  had  instituted  comparisons  between 
London  river  waters  and  moorland  waters — 
Lintrahen  and  Loch  Katrine.  The  average 
numbers  found  in  a cubic  centimetre  were  as 
follows: — New  River,  38;  Grand  Junction,  475 
Dundee  (Lintrahen),  161  ; and  Glasgow  (Loch 
Katrine),  74.  Thus  the  river  waters  supplied  in 
London  are  markedly  poorer  in  bacterial  life  than 
those  from  the  Scotch  mountain  lakes.  To  test 
the  influence  of  storage  on  the  bacteria  in  rivei 
waters,  he  had  samples  taken  from  the  river  at 
the  Grand  Junction  intake,  and  from  three 
reservoirs.  The  results  bring  out  most  strikingly 
the  diminution  effected  by  storage.  It  is  in- 
ferred that,  by  employing  suitable  storage^ 
much  of  the  flood-water,  which  is  at  present 
wasted,  might  be  turned  to  useful  account.  A 
succession  of  tables  show  that  while  the  unfiltered 
water  of  the  Thames  yielded  from  7,000  to  1,00c 
colonies,  the  same  water  filtered  yielded  only 
hundreds,  tens,  and  units.  In  almost  every  case 
the  number  of  micro-organisms  in  the  filtered 
water  appeared  to  be  independent  of  the  age  0: 
the  filter-bed.  On  two  occasions  when  filter-beds 
were  tested  the  day  after  cleaning  there  war 
evidence  that  the  water  issuing  from  them  was  no' 
as  free  from  micro-organisms  as  that  coming  from 
older  beds  at  the  same  works.  Normal  efficienq 
is  attained  within  two  or  three  days  ; and  them 
was  no  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  beds  being 
reduced  by  prolonged  use.  Of  the  small  numbei 
of  micro-organisms  found  in  these  filtered  waters 
it  appears  that  only  a very  insignificant  part  car 
be  derived  from  the  unfiltered  water,  for  th< 
numbers  in  the  filtered  water  bear  no  relations® 
to  those  in  the  unfiltered  water  ; the  majority  a 
the  bacteria  in  the  filtered  water  are,  therefore* 
attributable  to  past  filtration  sources.  The  filtering 
materials  are  not  sterile  themselves,  nor  are  thi 
channels,  culverts,  wells,  &c.,  into  which  th< 
filtered  water  passes. 

The  Satisfactory  Results  of  Filtration.  V 
Dr.  Edward  Frankland  was  further  examinee 
on  his  second  statement,  which  brought  down  hi) 
experiments  to  the  end  of  January  this  year 
leaving  only  three  months  to  complete  the  year 
He  began  those  experiments  with  an  open  mind 
; Before  May  of  last  year  all  the  samples  he  ha* 
j subjected  to  chemical  examination  were  draw: 

! from  stand-pipes,  and  these  samples  usually  con 
tained  a much  greater  number  of  microbes  tha  1 
: were  afterwards  found  in  samples  taken  from  thi 
filter  wells  before  the  water  is  pumped  into  th> 

! mains.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  he  says,  tha 
; there  is  a considerable  multiplication  of  microbe 
either  in  the  service  reservoirs  or  in  the  mains 
Judging  from  samples  taken  from  filter-bed* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  efficient  fi.lt ratio;! 
| of  Thames  water  produces  a beverage  whic 
• is  practically  very  slightly  inferior  to  deep-wel 
] water.  This  may  be  said  of  the . Chelse< 
1 Company’s  water,  but  cannot  be  said  of  all  thi 
j supplies,  because  all  the  filtration  plant  is  no 
■ equally  efficient.  Double  filtration  in  certai 
; cases  would  be  very  desirable  ; it  would  hav 
enabled  the  Southwark  Company  to  avoii 
instances  of  great  microbial  impurity.  They  knev 
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;y  were  using  their  filters  in  a way  they  ought 
t to  be  used,  but  they  could  not  avoid  it  ; they 
d to  send  out  a certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
;y  had  not  sufficient  filtering  area  whilst  one 
er  was  being  repaired.  Occasional  double 
:ration  is  desirable,  and  that  it  is  not  imprac- 
able  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Grand 
action  Company  is  carrying  it  out  upon  a con- 
lerable  scale.  The  lower  the  temperature  of 
er  waters  the  more  microbes  or  spores 
ly  contain.  The  seldomer  filters  are  cleaned 

- better,  if  only  water  will  go  through. 
»e  companies  that  with  equal  storage  capacity 
lploy  the  thickest  stratum  of  sand  put  into  their 
lins  water  containing  the  smallest  number  of 
crobes.  You  may  have  chemical  purity  with 
cterial  impurity  ; and  greater  bacterial  purity 
>uld  result  from  storage  before  filtration, 
orage  capacity  is  an  important  factor  and  slow- 
ss  of  filtration  another.  There  ought  to  be 
[ficient  storage  to  prevent  the  use  of  flood 
iter,  which  is  the  probable  cause  of  every 
bad  ” report.  One  of  the  chief  agents  in 
icient  filtration  is  “ a coating  of  something  or 
ner  on  the  surface  of  the  filter,  which  arrests 
crobes  from  getting  into  the  sand  at  all.” 
ith  a perfectly  purified  sand  there  would  be 

efficient  chemical  purification,  and  pro- 
bly  no  bacterial  purification.  When  filters 
: working  efficiently  a single  filtration  is 
ficient,  and  it  is  always  sufficient  for  gravel 
.tersas  distinguished  from  raw  river  water.  For 

- first  day  or  two  after  the  sand  has  been 
:ancd  the  water  should  be  passed  through  a 
:ond  filter.  It  is  the  cleaning  of  the  sand 
lich  is  dangerous,  and  the  longer  a filter  is  in 
i the  more  efficient  it  seems  to  become.  Stop- 
ig  up  is  due  to  the  deposit  of  mineral  and  dead 
it  ter  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  skin.  The 
:ent  immunity  of  Allona  from  cholera  during 
prevalence  in  Hamburg  was  a very  severe  test 
the  practical  efficiency  of  the  filtration  of  water; 
d if  efficient  filtration  is  carried  out  in  London, 

shall  have  no  epidemic  of  cholera.  If  filtered 
ter  remain  in  the  mains  12  or  14  hours  at  a 
nperature  of  from  45  to  65,  the  microbes 
uld  multiply  perhaps  a hundredfold.  But  by 
lucing  the  number  to  a minimum  you  reduce 
: chance  of  any  of  them  being  pathogenic.  If 
:y  are  only  non-pathogenic  it  does  not  matter 
w much  they  multiply.  Experiments  seem  to 
)W  that  pathogenic  organisms  will  not  increase 
equal  ratio  ; and  if  they  were  one  to  nine  the 
ihogenic  would  not  have  much  chance  of  con- 
uing  life.  A pathogenic  organism  naturally 
relops  in  the  body  of  an  animal  and  not  in 
ter.  Some  will  develop  in  water ; typhoid 
janisms,  for  instance,  will  develope  in  water 
ich  has  been  artificially  freed  from  other 
crobes  ; but  if  other  microbes  are  present  they 
m to  be  eaten  up  by  them  and  to  disappear, 
e survival  of  the  fittest  in  water  is  the  survival 
things  which  are  not  objectionable.  There  is 
the  Thames  basin  an  excellent  supply  of  water 
the  next  hundred  years  at  least.  To  increase 
: supply  adits  ought  to  be  driven  into  the 
ilk  and  oolite  formations,  so  as  to  deplete  them 
their  water  in  wet  seasons  and  leave  room  for 
storage  of  fresh  rainfall. 

VI r.  Binnie  reiterated  his  objection  to  taking  a 
•ply  in  perpetuity  from  the  open  rivers,  on 
ount  of  the  polluted  nature  of  the  flood-waters, 
ich  would  get  worse  with  increase  of  popula- 
l.  lie  added  that  looking  to  the  cholera  out- 
ak  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  where  the  water  was 
:red,  to  the  case  of  Stockton  and  Middles- 
ugh,  reported  upon  by  Dr.  Barry,  and  to  his 
i-  experience  in  India,  he  did  not  believe  that 
tection  was  to  be  obtained  by  mere  sand 
'ation.  As  to  Spain,  the  County  Council  had 
:nded  to  adduce  the  evidence  of  the  late  Mr. 
jgins,  but  his  death  prevented  that.  As  to 
ckton  and  Middlesbrough,  the  chairman  told 
• Binnie  they  could  not  consider  the  case 
il  they  had  tl\p  completed  as  well  as  the 
:rim  report.  At  Nagpore,  Mr.  Binnie  said 
had  himself  seen  impure  water  filtered 
3ugh  considerable  thickness  of  sand  drank 
the  people  and  causing  cholera.  It  was 
:red,  and  it  was  as  clear  to  the  eyes  as 
ldon  water.  It  was  not  a public  waterworks 
(i  regular  filtration  ; but  there  was  a tank, 
people  passed  water  from  it  through  sand 
digging  holes  in  the  adjoining  sand.  The 
<.  itself  was  not  cleaned  out.  Cholera  was  got 
of  by  bringing  a new  supply  from  the  hills 
distributing  it  without  filtration.  The  old 
c was  half  a mile  long,  a quarter  of  a mile 
id,  and  20  ft.  deep.  The  Chairman  and 
Ogle  both  intimated  that  the  official  report  on 
Nagpore  case  did  not  say  anything  about  sand 
ation,  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from 


the  case  supporting  Mr.  Binnie’s  statement,  and 
that  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  the  state  of  the 
water  were  wholy  different  from  any  conditions 
that  could  exist  in  the  Thames  valley.  Mr. 
Binnie  did  not  say  that  sand  filtration  was  of  no 
use  ; but  it  did  no  more  than  clear  water  from 
visible  impurities.  The  Commission  had  been 
told  that  no  chemical  analysis  would  detect  in 
water  those  dangerous  properties  which  com- 
municate disease.  Asked  “ Do  you  know 
anything  better  than  sand  filtration?”  he  replied, 
“ I do,  and  added,  it  was  to  obtain  a water  free 
from  objection,  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c., 
had  done. 

Mr.  Binnie' s Last  Words. 

We  have  given  under  other  headings  Mr. 
Binnie’s  criticisms  of  the  proposals  mentioned. 
He  further  said  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  reservoirs  at  Staines  was  very  low,  and 
a large  filtering  area  would  be  required  for  the 
additional  supply  of  200,000,000  gallons  a day. 
The  estimate  of  5,391,435/.  contained  no  item  for 
filter-beds,  or  the  distribution  of  the  water  when 
filtered.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  flow  of  the 
Thames  to  a minimum  below  which  it  has  fallen 
only  on  thirty-one  days  during  the  last  nine  years. 
What  occurred  in  those  dry  years  is  matter 
of  notoriety.  The  river  above  London  was 
so  dry  that  people  could  walk  across  it,  and 
its  condition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
was  most  unpleasant.  The  assumption  that 
I35>000>000  gallons  a day  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Lea  Valley  and  the  Chalk  Wells  of  Kent 
ought  not  to  be  assented  to,  because  it  is  clear  that 
the  dry  weather  flow  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea 
is  entirely  dependant  upon  the  chalk  springs. 
Citing  returns  of  the  monthly  flow  of  the  Thames  at 
Teddington  in  1SS4-5-6-7-9,  1890-1,  and  the 
fact  that  on  236  days  of  1891  the  river  waters  were 
abnormally  coloured  and  turbid,  Mr.  Binnie 
contends  that  the  companies  must  cither  take  the 
flood  water  or  abstract  the  clear  dry  weather  flow 
of  the  river,  or  provide  even  more  than  sixty  days’ 
storage. 


Evidence  of  the  Water  Examiner. 


The  last  witness  was  Major-General  Scott, 
Water  Examiner  under  the  Metropolis  Water 
Act,  1871,  who  described  his  duties  and  his 
manner  of  carrying  them  out.  Speaking  of 
sewage  farms,  he  said  it  was  objectionable  that 
they  were  leased  to  private  individuals,  who 
sought  to  make  profit,  whilst  there  were  many 
times  when  all  questions  of  profit  must  be  dis- 
regarded. They  required  to  be  managed  with 
more  scientific  knowledge  than  was  often  pos- 
sessed by  the  persons  left  in  charge  of  them.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  difficulty  in  finding  sites  for  sewage  farms. 
He  had  compiled  from  the  monthly  returns  the 
following  table,  showing  the  works  possessed  by 
each  company  for  the  purification  of  the  raw 
river  water : — 


Subsidence 

Reservoirs. 


Filters. 


Million  Days’  A p"Mill. 

Gall™,  Supply. Gallnj 

Chdsea  140  14-3  6}  o'68 

Last  London  615  137  0-g7 

Grand  Junction  64,}  3-5  ,7J  0-g6* 

Lambeth  128  6's  gi  0'j8 

New  River  ,69  5-?  xlf  0*50 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  ..  66  1 '8  14I-  0--. 

West  Middlesex 117$  7-0  14'  0'88 

* This  includes  six  acres  of  filters  constructed  of  sand  in 
its  natural  condition  and  used  for  preliminary  filtration, 
which  is  succeeded  by  filtration  through  washed  sand  and 
gravel. 


I hickness  of  Monthly  averages 
sand  in  of  Filtration  per 
Filters.  sq.  ft.  per  hour. 


Max!  Miru 
ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Chelsea 46  36 

East  London  2 o 1 4 

Grand  Junction 20  13 

Lambeth 3 o 2 6 

New  River 2 3 1 5 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  30  16 

West  Middlesex  33  26 


Mean  Max. 

gals.  gals. 

V7S  i’75 

,-33  i ’33 

2'°  2^35 

2 16  2 50 

2’I3  2 '33 

5 3'  ° 

1-27  1-37 


The  East  London  derive  a supply  from  the  gravel. 
They  possess  one  well  in  the  chalk  completed,  and  three  in 
the  course  of  construction  in  the  Lea  Valley.  The  Grand 
Junction  have  works  for  flooding  and  collecting  under- 
ground water  from  twenty-five  acres  of  ballast  beds.  The 
New  River  Company  have  thirteen  wells  in  the  chalk  ; the 
water  from  them  is  mixed  with  that  from  the  Lea  and 
filtered.  The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  have  works  like 
those  of  the  Grand  Junction,  occupying  thirty-five  acres, 
and  have  sunk  a well  at  Streatham.  The  Lambeth 
Company  collect  water  from  the  gravel  subsoil  at  West 
Molesey.  In  all  cases  water  from  the  gravel  is  filtered 
before  distribution. 


Changes  in  the  rivers  occasioned  by  rain  and 
flood,  General  Scott  said,  are  immediately  per- 
ceptible in  the  water  that  is  delivered.  He  attri- 


buted the  general  excellence  of  the  Chelsea  water 
and  the  power  the  company  had  of  dealing  with 
flood  water  to  the  combination  it  had  of  large 
storage,  great  thickness  of  sand,  and  considerable 
area  of  filters  all  combined.  The  value  of  each 
factor  would  have  to  be  determined  separately. 
The  doubt  the  companies  had  been  in  as  to  the 
fate  in  store  for  them  had  militated  against  the 
desirable  extension  of  their  works.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  use  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  there 
ought  to  be  no  stint  in  providing  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  necessary  works  for  purification  ; and  a 
considerable  extent  is  required.  There  ought  to 
be  a minimum  storage  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days’  supply,  and  an  extension  of  filtration.  It 
would  be  important  to  ascertain  by  experiment 
the  value  of  each  factor,  and  meanwhile  to  level 
the  companies  up  to  the  highest  standard  any  one 
of  them  ha£  adopted. 

We  have  now  completed  our  special  report  of 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission.  We 
have  devoted  a great  many  pages  to  the  subject 
since  the  Commission  held  its  first  sittings,  nearly 
a year  ago,  but  we  think  that  the  very  great 
importance  of  the  inquiry,  fraught  as  it  is  with 
issues  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  health  and 
general  well-being  of  London  and  its  vicinity  in 
the  near  future,  has  justified  us  in  inflicting  upon 
our  readers  some  rather  “dry”  reading.  Not 
that  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
has  been  altogether  devoid  of  humour.  One  of 
the  most  diverting  incidents  of  the  inquiry  was 
contained  in  some  of  the  evidence  given  on  behalf 
of  the  Thames  Conservators,  who  are  apparently 
in  favour  of  the  continued  abstraction  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  water  from  the  river  because 
they  get  20,000/.  a year  from  the  water  companies. 
As  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  “conservation” 
of  the  river  conducted  on  these  lines  might  afford 
a capital  hint  for  the  librettist  of  a comic  opera. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Council  since  the 
Easter  recess  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last 
at  Spring-gardens,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  John 
Hutton,  presiding. 

Election  of  an  Alderman. — Mr.  J.  Fletcher 
Moulton,  Q.C.,  was  elected  an  Alderman  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Lingen,  resigned. 

Finance. — This  was  “Budget  Day”  at  the 
Council,  and  Mr.  Evan  Spicer,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Council,  introduced  the 
estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1894. 
He  remarked  that,  next  to  the  finances  of  the 
nation  dealt  with  in  the  annual  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  finances  of  the 
London  County  Council  were  the  most  important 
in  the  kingdom.  The  effect  of  the  estimates  now 
introduced  was  that  the  rate  which  was  required 
for  the  County,  outside  the  City,  was  13d.  in  the 
pound,  and  in  the  City  10. 7d.  He  hoped  that 
the  nextChairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  would 
not  have  to  announce  two  separate  rates  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  County.  They  wished 
every  success  to  the  Commission  now  sitting 
to  bring  before  Parliament  a scheme  that  would 
meet  the  wishes  of  all  who  desired  to  see  the  unifi- 
cation of  London.  The  proposed  rate  of  13d.  was 
an  increase  of  |d.  in  the  £ over  the  rate  of 
last  year,  and  it  was  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 
The  estimated  balance  brought  into  account  was 
less  than  in  1S92-93  by  about  26,000/.  ; increased 
provision  was  made  for  technical  education  in 
that  year’s  estimate  to  the  extent  of  27,000/.  ; 
and  the  estimated  expenditure  was  on  the  whole 
greater  by  about  32,000/.  ; making,  with  the 
slight  decrease  in  the  estimated  receipts  of  2,000/., 
the  total  increase  in  the  amount  to  be  raised, 
87,000/.,  which  was  equal,  after  deducting  the 
gain  for  improved  rateable  value  (which  was 
15,238)  to  a rate  of  id.  in  the  £.  The  rate- 
aide  value  at  present  was  33,655,848/.,  and  last 
year  it  was  33,354,946/.  The  total  gross  expense 
of  the  debt  amounted  to  1,543,070/.,  which  was 
made  up  as  follows  : redemption  of  debt,  507,946/. ; 
dividend  and  interest,  1,018,799/.  ; manage- 
ment of  stock,  &c. , 13,985/.  ; and  rent,  drawbacks, 
&c. , 2,340/.  But  against  that  must  be  set  the 
interest  received  on  loans  advanced,  rents,  and 
other  receipts  applicable  to  debt,  which  brought 
the  net  charge  for  debt  to  the  sum  he  had  stated. 
The  gross  debt  outstanding  at  the  present  time 
was  30,635,169/.,  redeemable  by  the  1929  35-  per 
cent,  stock  (16,961,638/.),  the  1941  3 per  cent, 
stock  (10,850,000/.),  and  the  1949  2£  per  cent, 
stock  (2,200,000/.),  The  old  debts  of  the  late 
Board  amounted  to  623,531/.  To  outside  bodies 
had  been  lent  the  sum  of  9,820,252/.  The  value 
of  lands  held  by  the  Council  was  2,164,062 /. 
The  net  debt  owing  by  the  Council  came  out  at 
81,426,931/.  There  were  1,055  distinct  loans 
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now  outstanding.  Loans  advanced  to  local 
authorities  in  1892-3  amounted  to  1,020,000/. 
Pensions  (including  asylum  and  prison 
pensions)  amounted  to  33,620/.,  and  establish- 
ment charges  to  107,550/.,  the  salaries  and 
wages  of  the  headquarters  staff  being  76,350/. 
Judicial  expenses  amounted  to  41,858/. 
Coming  to  the  various  services,  he  would 
point  out  that  main  drainage  stood  at 
23 r, 075/.,  being  less  than  last  year’s  estimate  by 
15,300/.,  owing  to  the  feeling  of  the  Committee 
that  the  improved  state  of  the  river  justified  a 
reduction  in  the  sum  for  chemicals ; the  Fire 
Brigade  stood  at  141,100/.,  being  only  a small 
increase  ; and  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  stood 
at  92,438/.,  being  an  increase  of  16,100/.  due  to 
the  augmented  pay  of  labourers,  and  the  provision 
for  new  open  spaces.  There  are  now  53  parks 
and  open  spaces,  representing  3,244  acres. 
Receipts  from  refreshment  rooms,  and  the  letting 
of  boats  yielded  2,300/.  Bridges  and  Woolwich 
Ferry  represented  36,510/.,  dangerous  structures 
7,625/.,  theatres  and  music  halls  1,640/.,  weights 
and  measures’  services  14,055/.,  and  industrial 
schools  25,395/.  Pauper  lunatics  stood  at 
57,904/.,  showing  a reduction  of  26,900/., 
owing  partly  to  the  parish  and  poor  rates 
now  being  made  a charge  on  the  Asylums 
Fund,  and  not  on  the  County  rate.  Tech- 
nical education  stood  at  57,000/.  Other 
items  brought  the  total  estimated  expenditure  to 
2,993,326/.,  making,  with  the  amount  which  they 
estimated  would  be  in  hand  on  March  21,  1894 
(namely,  57,505/.),  3,050,831/.  That  expenditure 
was  to  be  provided  for  as  follows  : — The  estimated 
balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
182,031/.,  being  considerably  larger  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  main  item  of  receipts 
other  than  those  from  rates,  was  the  Exchequer 
contribution,  which  was  537,435/.  It  was  not 
safe  to  assume  that  that  source  of  income 
would  expand.  The  local  taxation  licences  were 
fairly  steady,  showing  a very  slight  increase. 
All  licences  collected  in  the  County  of  London 
were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Council. 
The  estimated  receipts  from  the  local  taxa- 
tion licences  was  421,000/.,  and  from  probate 
duty  435,000/.  The  probate  duty,  which  yielded 
so  remarkably  in  1S91-92,  had  during  the 
last  year  fallen  off  to  something  like  its  normal 
yield.  Beer  and  spirit  duties  also  did  not  promise 
to  produce  quite  as  much  as  in  1S91-92.  The 
second  main  item  of  receipts  was  the  interest  on 
loans  advanced,  being  355,050/.  The  third  item 
was  represented  by  rents  (93,703/.).  With 
sundry  contributions,  fees,  fines,  &c.  (99,488/.), 
the  total  income  other  than  from  rates  was 

I, 085,676/.  Adding  that  sum  to  the  balance, 
they  obtained  a sum  of  1,267,707/.  Deducting 
that  from  the  total  of  the  estimated  expenditure, 
the  difference  (1,783,124/.)  represented  the 
deficiency  which  had  to  be  raised  from  the 
ratepayers  by  means  of  contributions.  About 
84  per  cent.,  or  1,500,490/.,  has  to  be  raised 
by  a general  county  rate  levied  over  the 
whole  of  the  county,  and  282,634/.,  or  16  per 
cent.,  by  a special  county  rate  levied  over  the 
county  outside  the  City.  The  Council  must  not 
be  led  away  by  the  thought  that  as  the  increase  in 
the  rate  this  year  was  only  ^d.  or  id.,  it  would 
continue  to  grow  at  that  low  figure.  Considering 
the  increased  interest  to  be  paid  on  their  loans 
and  the  new  schemes  which  loomed  in  the  distance 
— tramway,  market,  water  supply,  and  street  im- 
provement schemes— it  was  imperative  that  new 
sources  of  income  should  be  found.  The  Council 
could  not  be  accused  of  being  an  extravagant  body. 
They  had  much  leeway  to  make  up,  and,  unless 
they  obtained  some  fresh  sources  of  revenue,  the 
rate  in  the  future  was  bound  to  increase.  They 
had  a Government  in  power  that  was  friendly  to 
them.  Would  it  assist  them  with  their  finance  ? 
Was  it  prepared  to  relieve  the'occupier,  and  throw 
more  of  the  burden  on  the  land  ? He  made  bold 
to  say  that  London  would  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed if  during  the  year  some  relief  were  not 
found. 

The  estimates  were  adopted,  and  the  necessary 
resolutions  for  giving  effect  to  them  were  also 
adopted,  after  considerable  discussion. 

The  Hackney  ami  Holloway  Storm  Relief  Sewer. 
— The  Main  Drainage  Committee  presented  the 
following  report  and  recommendation  : — 

"On  the  21st  of  February  last,  the  Council  upon 
our  recommendation  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs. 

J.  Mowlem  & Co.  for  the  extension  of  the  above 
sewer  from  Amhurst-road  to  Sandringham-road, 
Hackney,  subject  to  their  agreeing  to  the  Council's 
wages'  clause,  and  to  their  filling  in  the  schedule. 
Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.  having,  however,  expressed 
their  inability  to  agree  to  the  wording  of  the  Council's 
clause  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  and  the 


hours  of  labour  to  be  observed,  we  referred  the 
matter  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  who  have 
advised  us  not  to  depart  in  the  present  instance  from 
the  form  of  words  laid  down  by  the  Council  in 
December  last,  and  they  recommend  that  the  work 
be  executed  by  the  Works  Committee.  We  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  their  under-  , 
taking  the  work  immediately,  and  we  therefore  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee. 
The  Engineer's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  is 
14,051/.  We  recommend — 

‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  work  above  referred  to  be  executed  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  and  that 
the  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  be  referred  to  the 
Works  and  Stores  Committee  for  that  purpose.' " 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  after 
some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Council  should  reconsider  the 
wording  of  its  wages  clause.  More  than  one 
speaker,  however,  while  of  opinion  that  Messrs. 
Mowlem’s  request  was  fair  and  reasonable,  said 
that  the  relief  sewer  in  question  was  a work  of 
urgency,  and  could  not  be  delayed  while  the  terms 
of  the  wages  clause  were  being  reconsidered. 

Athletic  Training  for  the  Fire  Brigade. — The 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  presented  the  following 
report  and  recommendation  : — 

"The  work  which  the  junior  members  of  the 
Brigade  are  called  upon  to  perform  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  they  should  be  always  in  the  best  physical 
condition.  In  order  to  attain  this  end  we  propose 
to  have  all  the  men  below  the  first-class  of  firemen 
instructed  in  the  use  of  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs, 
and  in  marching  and  running.  As  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  bring  the  men  to  one  centre  it  is 
intended  that  the  instruction  shall  be  given  at  one 
station  in  each  of  the  five  districts.  Arrangements 
can  probably  be  made  at  a small  cost  for  a few  men 
to  go  through  a course  of  training  in  order  to 
qualify  them  as  instructors.  About  200  sets  of 
appliances  will  be  required,  and  each  man  will  have 
to  be  provided  with  a pair  of  rubber  shoes,  and  the 
total  initial  outlay  will  probably  not  exceed  150/. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  such  an  expenditure  would 
be  fully  justified  in  the  interests  both  of  the  Brigade 
and  of  the  ratepayers,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending — 

‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  we  be  authorised  to  incur  an  expenditure  of  150/. 
in  connexion  with  the  institution  of  physical  drill  lor 
members  of  the  Brigade."' 

This  was  agreed  to  after  some  discussion,  by  a 
large  majority.  Opposition  was  made  to  it  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  “ Labour  party,”  but 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  their  views  were  not 
those  of  the  firemen  themselves,  who  were  stated 
to  be  eager  for  the  training  recommended. 

By-Laws  tinder  the  Public  Health  ( Lottdon ) 
Act , 1891. — The  Public  Health  and  Housing 
Committee  reported  as  follows  on  this  subject  : — 

“ On  the  22nd  of  November  last  we  submitted  to 
the  Council  the  draft  by-laws  under  sections  16  and 
39  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1891.  These  proposed 
by-laws,  as  required  by  Section  114  of  that  Act,  were 
sent  to  all  the  sanitary  authorities  in  London 
for  observations  thereon.  We  have  received  re- 
plies with  various  suggestions  from  almost  all 
of  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  have  fully  con- 
sidered them.  In  some  instances  the  suggestions 
have  been  valuable,  and  we  have  adopted  them.  In 
all  cases  we  have  tried  to  meet  the  desires  of 
the  sanitary  authorities  so  far  as  was  possible, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  these  by-laws 
should  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  private  and 
public  sanitation  in  London.  We  have  also  received 
suggestions  from  the  metropolitan  branch  of  the  In- 
corporated Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Surveyors,  and  the  Sanitary  Institute,  for 
which  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks. 

The  30th  of  June  is  the  latest  date  up  to  which 
the  enactments  to  be  superseded  by  the  Council's 
by-laws  can  remain  in  operation.  It  is  not  clear 
that  it  is  necessary  the  by-laws  should  be  sent  again 
to  the  sanitary  authorities,  but  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  expressed  to  us  the  opinion  that 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Section 
1 14  of  the  Act,  and  recommends  us  to  send  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  that  section  a copy  of 
the  by-laws  as  now  submitted  to  each  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  two  months  before  applying  for  their 
confirmation. 

The  Act  also  directs  that  notice  of  intention  to 
apply  foi  confirmation  of  the  proposed  by-laws  shall 
be  advertised  one  month  before  the  application 
for  that  purpose  is  submitted  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  time  at  our  disposal  does  not 
admit  of  this  last  month  being  subsequent  to  the 
two  months  during  which  the  by-laws  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  of  opinion  that  these  two 
periods  might  be  concurrent.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend— 

‘ That  the  by-laws  as  submitted  be  made  and  sealed,  that 
they  be  sent  to  the  sanitary  authorities  acting  within  the 
County  of  London,  that  notice  of  intention  to  apply  to  the 


Local  Government  Board  for  confirmation  of  the  same  be 
advertised  as  directed  by  section  184  of  the  Public  HealtL 
Act,  1875,  and  that  in  due  course  application  be  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  their  confirmation.  - " 

This  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  with  some 
verbal  amendment,  and  after  transacting  othet 
business  the  Council  adjourned. 

1-^4- 

Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

LECTURES,  &c.,  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — May  we  be  allowed  to  remind  your  student 
readers  that  the  lectures  on  " Professional  Practice," 
by  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  F.  R.I.B.A. , commence  on 
April  18,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy’s  class  or 
" Modelling  " on  April  20  ? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  as  soon  as  possible  the 
names  of  those  desiring  to  enter,  so  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

Ernest  S.  Gale,  ) c „ 

F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  } Hon'  Secs- 
j6,  Great  Marlborough-st.,  IV. , 

April  11. 


TERRA-COTTA  AND  STONE. 

Sir,— I almost  regret  that  it  should  be  neccssarj 
for  me  to  traverse  so  courteous  a letter  as  that 
contributed  by  Mr.  Brydon  to  your  last  issue  in  replj 
to  mine  of  an  earlier  date.  But  with  all  clue 
deference  to  that  gentleman,  I must  contend  dial 
the  figures  quoted  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  at  the  Institute,  and  which  figures  were  pul 
forward  as  conclusive,  do  not  convey  a fair  represen* 
tation  of  the  average  relative  costs  of  terra-cotta  and 
stone,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  Battersea  Polytechnic 
nor  any  public  building  can  be  taken  as  representing 
an  average  of  buildings  generally,  and  the  price 
mentioned  as  the  price  of  the  stone  was  exceptional 

The  figure  quoted  by  Mr.  Brydon  as  the  cost  of 
the  Bath  stone-work  was  4s.  8Jd.  per  cubic  foot.  In 
the  bill  of  quantities  one-tenth  of  the  work  in  the 
main  block  was  given  as  "enriched,"  and  I will 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Brydon's  professional  friends,  and  to 
the  building  trade,  to  say  whether  4s.  8jd.  per  cubic 
foot  is  a usual  price  for  Bath  stone-work  of  average 
complexity,  fixed  in  London,  and  of  which  work  one- 
tenth  is  to  be  carved  " to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
architect,"  the  price  of  4s.  8^d.  per  cubic  foot  (0 
include  the  cost  of  carving. 

The  price  for  terra-cotta  certainly  did  include 
the  cost  of  all  enrichment,  and  in  order  to  fairly 
compare  the  price  of  that  material  with  stone,  it 
would  be  necessary  not  only  to  include  with  the 
stone  the  cost  of  carving,  but  to  make  sure  that  the 
same  amount  of  enrichment  was  executed  in  the 
stone  as  was  provided  for  in  the  tender  for  terra-cotta. 

Lambeth  Pottery.  S.  H.  Leech. 


®be  Stubcnt’s  Column. 

CHEMISTRY.— XV. 

“setting”  of  hydraulic  limes,  cements, 
AND  MORTARS. 

ERY  little  is  known  with  certainty  about 
the  chemical  reactions  which  cause 
hydraulic  cements  to  set,  but  the  fol- 
lowing seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  explana- 
tion. When  a limestone  containing  clay  is 
properly  burnt,  hydraulic  lime,  consisting  of  quick- 
lime mixed  with  silicate  of  lime  and  aluminate 
of  lime,  is  produced.  The  difference  between 
hydraulic  limes  and  hydraulic  cements  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  cements  there  is  less  free  lime 
and  a greater  proportion  of  the  calcium  silicate 
and  aluminate,  produced  by  the  occurrence  or 
employment  in  them,  before  burning,  of  a larger 
proportion  of  clay. 

When  water  is  added  to  a mixture  of  silicate 
and  aluminate  of  lime,  a chemical  combination 
occurs.  A crystalline  solid,  termed  hydratea 
silicate  of  lime,  is  formed,  anc],  being  insoluble  in 
water,  gradually  sets,  even  when  immersed  in 
water.  In  a similar  manner  hydrated  aluminate 
of  lime  and  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  are 
believed  to  be  formed. 

Ordinary  silica,  such  as  sand,  will  not  combine 
with  lime  and  water  to  form  hydrated  silicate  of 
lime  ; but  if  the  powdered  sand  is  first  burnt  with 
the  lime,  the  anhydrous  powder  of  silicate  of 
lime  or  calcium  produced,  will  then  readily 
combine  with  water  to  form  the  hydrated  calcium 
silicate. 

Silicate  of  calcium  may  be  decomposed  by 
acids,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  into  a P el  a - 
tinous  mass  of  hydrate  of  silica  termed  stitch 
acid,  and  calcium  chloride  and  water.  The 
gelatinous  mass  is  readily  soluble  when  warmed 
| with  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  dilute  acid. 
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Hence,  in  a chemical  analysis  the  amount  of 
ilica  soluble  in  acid  should  always  be  given 
sparately  from  the  ordinary  silica,  which  is 
isoluble  in  common  acids,  and  which  plays  no 
hemical  part  in  the  setting  of  cements. 

When  magnesia  is  present  in  the  cement  or 
lortar,  it  also  combines  with  the  silicic  acid, 
arming  a double  hydrated  silicate  of  lime  and 
lagnesia,  which  possesses  greater  strength  than 
ither  hydrated  silicate  of  lime  or  magnesia 
eparately. 

Experiments.  Group  g. 

Ascertain  qualitatively  the  composition  of 
arious  limestones,  limes,  cements,  and  mortars 
a the  following  manner  : — 

In  a test-tube  place  about  as  much  of  the 
owdered  substance  as  can  be  placed  upon  a six- 
enny  piece,  just  cover  with  water,  and  add  a 
ittle  HC1. 

CO-2- — If  much  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia 
/as  present  in  the  cement,  a strong  effervescence 
/ill  be  caused  in  the  test-tube  due  to  the  libera- 
ion  of  COo. 

Silicic  Acid. — If  much  soluble  silicic  acid  is 
produced,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  will  turn  to  a 
hick  jelly. 

Insoluble  Silicious  Matter. — Add  more  dilute 
cid,  and  boil  the  contents  of  the  tube  until  only  an 
asoluble  gritty  residue  remains.  This  will  pro- 
-ably  consist  chiefly  of  sand.  Filter  the  solution 
nd  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  complete  dryness  in  a 
mall  porcelain  dish. 

Silica  as  Silicic  Acid. — Now  boil  some  dilute 
iCl  with  the  dry  mass.  If  silicic  acid  was 
iresent  it  will  now  appear  as  an  insoluble  white 
towder,  and  should  be  collected  and  ignited  in  a 
torcelain  crucible,  the  acid  or  hydrate  being 
.ecomposed  by  drying  and  heating  into  ordinary 
ilica  - Si  H4O4  = Si02  + 2 H20.  The  residue  thus 
btained  may  be  noted  down  as  “soluble  silica,” 
leaning  that  it  is  silica  which  has  been  brought 
rito  solution  by  means  of  an  acid  (HC1).  Having 
Itered  off  this  silica,  to  the  filtrate  add  ammonia 
olution  (NH4OH)  and  ammonium  chloride 
olution,  and  boil. 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina.  — Both  oxide  of 
ron  and  alumina  are  precipitated  by  this  treat- 
ment, the  former  being  red,  the  latter  white, 
hey  are  both  rather  gelatinous  precipitates,  and 
he  red  colour  of  the  iron  often  conceals  the 
iresence  of  alumina.  If  the  precipitate  is  white 
here  cannot  be  much  iron  present.  To  separate 
mixed  precipitate  of  iron  and  alumina,  collect 
he  precipitate  upon  a filter  paper  and  reserve  the 
iltrate  for  the  estimation  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
)ry  the  precipitate  and  transfer  it  from  the  paper 
a a beaker.  Dissolve  it  in  a little  strong  HC1, 
ilute  with  water,  and  add  excess  of  pure  potash 
KHO).  The  oxide  of  iron  separates  out  as  a 
ed  precipitate  and  is  filtered  off,  and  to  the  clear 
Urate  some  ammonium  chloride  is  added,  which 
fter  some  time  causes  most  of  the  alumina  to 
eparate  out  as  a white  precipitate. 

Lime. — To  the  filtrate  obtained  by  filtering  off 
he  first  precipitate  of  iron  and  alumina,  add 
xcess  of  ammonium  carbonate  solution  ; this  will 
irow  down  the  lime  as  a white  precipitate  of 
alcium  carbonate.  Collect  it  in  a filter,  and  to 
le  filtrate  add  a few  drops  of  ammonium  hydrate 
NH4OH)  and  some  phosphate  of  soda  solution. 
Magnesia.— If  any  magnesia  was  present,  a 
'hite  precipitate  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
dll  be  produced. 

In  the  above  analysis  it  is  assumed  that,  as 
sual,  only  silica,  iron,  alumina,  lime,  and 
lagnesia  are  likely  to  be  present  in  appreciable 
uantities.  If  other  substances  were  present  the 
nalysis  would  be  much  more  complicated. 

Quantitative  Analyses. 

Quantitative  analyses  are  made  in  a very 
niilar  manner  to  the  above,  by  taking  a known 
’eight  of  the  lime  or  cement,  and  washing, 
rying,  igniting,  and  weighing  the  precipitates 
btained.  To  estimate  the  iron  and  alumina 
uantitatively,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  acid  filtrate 
btained  after  the  estimation  of  the  silica  into  two 
•lual  parts,  and  in  one  to  determine  the  iron  and 
lumina  together  gravimetrically,  and  in  the 
ther  to  estimate  the  iron  only,  by  titration  with 
standard  solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  By 
ibtracting  the  iron  oxide,  Fe203,  from  the  total 
on  and  alumina,  the  amount  of  alumina  is 
btained. 

The  CO.,  is  estimated  quantitatively  in  a 
irbonic  acid  apparatus,  as  shown  in  fig.  13. 

B is  filled  with  HC1  ; C contains  a little  strong 
ilphuric  acid  to  absorb  the  moisture  in  the  CO., 
is  as  it  is  driven  off ; A contains  a small  quantity 
water.  In  this  condition  the  apparatus  is 
eighed.  Some  of  the  limestone,  or  other  sub- 


stance, in  a powdered  condition,  is  now  placed  in 
A,  and  the  apparatus  re-weighed.  By  this  means 
the  weight  of  the  substance  taken,  and  also  the 
total  weight  of  the  apparatus,  is  ascertained.  The 


tap  D is  now  opened,  so  that  the  IIC1  from  B 
runs  on  to  the  substance  and  water.  Only  a few 
drops  of  the  acid  are  allowed  to  pass  into  A at  one 
time,  and  when  the  effervescence  ceases,  a few 
more  drops  of  acid  are  again  run  on  to  the  sub- 
stance. When  the  substance  is  completely 
decomposed,  as  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  any 
further  effervesence  when  more  acid  is  added,  the 
apparatus  is  gently  heated  until  the  liquid  in  A is 
raised  almost  to  boiling-point,  so  as  to  expel  prac- 
tically all  the  COo  from  the  liquid  and  apparatus. 
When  cool,  the  apparatus  and  its  contents  are  re- 
weighed. The  loss  in  weight  represents  the 
weight  of  C02  in  the  amount  of  substance  taken. 

Estimation  of  Sulphates  in  Cements , Cr’c. 

Qualitative. — Place  a fresh  quantity  of  the 
substance  in  a test-tube  and  boil  it  with  dilute 
HC1.  Filter,  and  to  the  filtrate  add  some 
barium  chloride  (BaCl2)  solution.  If  sulphates  of 
lime  or  magnesia  were  present,  a dense  white 
precipitate  will  be  thrown  down. 

Quantitative.  — Place  say  5 grains  of  the 
powdered  substance  in  a beaker,  add  about  3 or 
4 ozs.  of  distilled  water  and  about  ^ oz.  HC1, 
boil,  and  then  filter  off  the  insoluble  matter.  Again 
boil  the  filtrate,  and  while  still  boiling  add  barium 
chloride  solution  until  no  further  precipitation  is 
caused.  Continue  boiling  for  a few  minutes,  then 
filter  and  wash,  dry,  ignite  at  a bright  red  heat 
in  a platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  weigh  the 
white  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  ( BaS04 ) 
obtained.  Test  the  filtrate  with  barium  chloride 
to  show  that  all  the  sulphate  has  been  precipitated. 


Molecular 

Molecular 

Molecular 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Ba  137 

Ca  40  ... 

S 32 

S 32  ..., 

0348 

O4  64 

O4  64  .... 

233 

136 

80 

Now  233  parts  by  weight  of  BaSO.,  contain 
So  parts  of  SO;j,  and  136  parts  by  weight  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (CaSO.,)  contain  80  parts  of  S03. 

Assuming  that  sulphate  of  lime  present  in 
5 grains  of  the  cement  yielded  75  grains  BaSO.,, 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  ’437  grains  of  CaSOj 
from  the  5 grains.  The  substance  would  therefore 
contain  per  cent.  CaS04-  Thus 
BaS04  BaSO.,  S03 
233  : 075::  So  =-257  SO.,. 

Now  since  136  parts  CaS04  contain  80  parts  of 
SO.,,  therefore  ’25  grain  SO;,  will  be  contained  in 
'437  grain  CaSO.,.  Therefore  5 grains  of  the 
original  substance  contains  -437  grain,  CaS04, 
which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  8f  per  cent,  of  CaSO., 

(■»"?). 

Estimation  of  Alkalies. 

The  alkaline  salts,  potash  and  soda,  are  very 
soluble  in  water.  To  estimate  them,  treat  10 
grains  of  the  cement  repeatedly  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  distilled  water.  Filter  and  evaporate  the 


filtrate  to  a bulk  of  about  2 ozs.  A little  lime  will 
also  have  dissolved  out.  To  get  rid  of  this,  add 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  a small  quantity 
of  ammonium  oxalate.  Filter  off  the  white  pre- 
cipitate, and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness. 
Heat  the  residue  to  a sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture to  drive  off  all  the  ammonium  oxalate.  If 
any  residue  now  remains,  it  must  consist  of  oxides 
or  chlorides  of  soda  or  potash,  and  should  be 
weighed.  To  ascertain  whether  the  chlorides  are 
present,  re-dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  add 
a few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  (AgNO;,)  solution. 
A white  curdy  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  will 
be  produced  by  the  chlorides.  If  no  precipitate 
is  produced,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  residue 
is  composed  of  oxides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

Calcium  Sulphate , CaSC>4. 

This  substance  is  found  in  nature  as  selenite , as 
gypsum  (CaS04-f  2H20),  and  as  alabaster. 

It  is  found  that  the  addition  of  a small  pro- 
portion of  certain  anhydrous  sulphates  to  a lime  or 
cement  considerably  increases  its  setting  power. 
The  setting  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the 
sulphate  with  a certain  amount  of  water  to  form  a 
solid  sulphate  containing  “ water  of  combination.” 
Such  a lime  is  termed  selenitic. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  obtained  by  heating  gypsum 
at  a moderate  heat  until  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
combined  water  is  expelled.  When  the  powder 
thus  obtained  is  wetted  it  recombines  with  the 
quantity  of  combined  water  that  was  expelled 
from  it  by  heating,  and  consequently  sets. 

Selenitic  Cement,  sometimes  called  selenitic 
lime,  contains  a small  proportion  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  usually  plaster  of  Taris,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  native  sulphate,  selenite. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  slowly  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  soluble  in  about  500  time;  its  weight  of  water. 

Keene’s,  Martin’s,  and  Parian  cements  are 
plasters  consisting  principally  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Keene's  Cement  is  made  by  soaking  plaster  of 
Paris  in  a saturated  solution  of  alum  and  then 
recalcining  it. 

Paidan  Cement  by  mixing  plaster  of  Paris  with 
a strong  solution  of  borax,  calcining  it,  then  grind- 
ing and  mixing  it  with  a solution  of  alum  and 
again  calcining  it. 

Martin's  Cement  is  made  in  a similar  manner  to 
Parian  cement,  pearlash  (K2C03)  being  substituted 
for  borax. 

So-called  arlifeial  marbles  are  often  produced 
by  working  colours  into  any  of  the  above  plasters. 

Asphallcs. 

The  substance  known  most  generally  as  asphalte 
is  a mixture  of  limestone  (CaC03)  and  bitumen, 
with  more  or  less  silicious  matter. 

Mineral  Pitch,  or  bitumen,  its  most  important 
constituent,  is  found  in  Trinidad  and  other  places. 
The  rock  bitumen,  which  is  known  as  natural 
asphalte,  is  found  in  many  countries.  Before 
being  used  for  making  roads,  &c.,  it  is  usually 
ground  and  mixed  with  sand  or  other  silicious 
matter,  and  a further  quantity  of  native  bitumen. 
It  is  then  known  as  mastic. 

Seyssel  Asphalte  is  manufactured  from  a rock 
containing  90  to  92  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  8 to  10  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  which  is  found 
at  Pyrimont  Seyssel  in  the  Jura  mountains.  It  is 
made  into  a mastic  in  the  manner  described 
above. 

Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  is  manufactured  from  a 
rock  containing  a rather  larger  percentage  of 
bitumen  than  the  seyssel  rock.  It  is  found  at 
Neuchatel  in  Switzerland. 

Patent  British  Asphalte  is  a mixture  of  quick- 
lime, pitch,  saw-dust,  and  ground  iron  slag,  and 
is  therefore  an  artificial  asphalte. 

Coal  tar  pitch  is  often  employed  instead  of 
natural  bitumen  in  the  manufacture  of  inferior 
artificial  asphaltes.  Coal-tar  pitch  is  the  residue 
left  after  distillating  coal-tar,  and  which  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a hard  black  mass. 

Calcium  Chloride,  CaCl2 

is  formed  in  solution  when  carbonate  of  lime  is 
treated  with  hydrochloride  acid.  It  is  a residual 
product  from  several  manufactures.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  rapidly  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  is  much  used  in  laboratories  for 
drying  gases. 

Calcium  Fluoride , CaF2, 

is  found  as  fluor  spar  or  Blue  John  in  the  lead 
mines  of  Derbyshire,  Cornwall,  and  Cumberland. 
It  is  used,  as  shown  in  a previous  paper,  for 
making  hydrofluoric  acid  for  etching  glass.  It  is 
also  used  as  a flux  in  smelting  operations. 

Symbol  Ba.  Barium  Atomic  weight  137. 

Barium  is  a metal  of  a whitish  colour.  It  rapidly 
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oxidises  in  the  air  to  form  barium  oxide.  All 
soluble  barium  salts  are  poisonous. 

Barium  Oxide , BaO,  is  a greyish  porous  mass 
which  requires  a high  temperature  to  fuse  it,  and 
which  combines  with  water  to  form  barium  hydrate. 

Ba0  + H30  = Ba(H0)2. 

Barium  Hydrate , Ba  (HO);,  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  like  lime-water,  rapidly  absorbs  C02,  forming 
barium  carbonate  BaCO;i.  The  crystals  sold  in 
commerce,  as  barium  hydrate  have  the  composi- 
tion Ba(H0)2  + 8H20. 

Barium  Chloride , BaCL,  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  barium  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Barium  Sulphate , BaSOj,  is  found  native  as 
heazy  spar.  It  is  precipitated  as  a heavy  white 
powder  when  sulphuric  acid  or  a solution  of  a sul- 
phate is  added  to  barium  chloride  solution.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  acids  except  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Barium  sulphate  is  used  as  a 
paint,  but  has  a very  poor  covering  power  ; it  is 
not,  however,  discoloured  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. It  is  used  in  large  quantities  for  adulter- 
ating white  lead  and  paints. 

Barium  Dioxide , BaCL,  is  formed  when  air  or 
oxygen  is  passed  over  heated  BaO.  Its  formation 
during  the  working  of  Brin’s  Oxygen  Process  has 
been  described  in  a previous  paper. 

Barium  Carbonate,  BaCO,„  is  an  insoluble  white 
substance.  It  is  found  native  as  Witherite. 

Barium  Nitrate,  Ba(NOa)2,  may  be  prepared 
is  dissolving  barium  carbonate  in  nitric  acid.  It 
by  a soluble  salt. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  \ icat  Cole,  R.A. — We  regret  to  report 
that  Mr.  Vicat  Cole.  R.A.,  died  suddenly  on  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  inst. , at  his  residence,  Little  Campden- 
house,  Kensington,  from  failure  of  the  heart's 
action.  According  to  the  Times,  he  was  born  in 
1833  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  George 
Cole,  himself  a landscape  painter.  The  father  was 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  “ Suffolk-street  men,"  and 
there,  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Society  of  British 
Ai  tists,  Vicat  Cole  made  his  d<fbut  so  long  ago  as 
1852.  He  soon  afterwards  became  a regular 
contributor  to  the  Academy,  and  in  1870  was  elected 
an  Associate,  and  in  1880  he  was  elected  a lull 
Academician. 

The  Late  Professor  Lubke. — We  have  to 
record  the  death  of  that  well-known  and  popular 
German  writer  on  art-history,  Professor  Lubke, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  was  a native  of 
Dortmund.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  produced 
his  History  of  Architecture,"  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  Architec- 
ture in  the  old  Berlin  Architectural  Academy.  His 
“ Elements  of  Art-History,”  which  has  lately  reached 
its  tenth  edition,  gained  him  the  Professorship  at 

the  Zurich  Technical  College  in  1861.  In  1866  he 

accepted  a similar  professorship  at  Stuttgard,  where 
lie  remained  till  1885,  when  he  accepted  a pro- 
fessor's chair  at  the  Karlsruhe  " Politeknikum," 
where  he  still  held  office  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Besides  the  "History  of  Archi- 
tecture,'"  his  works  on  the  Architecture  of 
the  Renaissance  in  France  and  Germany  were 
books  of  great  service  to  the  architectural  student, 
and  his  "Art-History."  and  his  regular  contribu- 
tions to  the  Rational  Zcitung  and  other  contempo- 
raries, made  his  name  well-known  in  Germany.  He 
never  attained,  it  is  true,  a higher  position  than  that 
of  being  an  able  popular  writer  on  art,  and  his 
inaccuracies  in  detail  were  often  severely  criticised 
by  more  learned  specialists  ; but  he  did  much  never- 
theless to  promote  general  knowledge  of  and 
general  interest  in  art  among  a wide  circle  of 
German  readers. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dulwich.— 
On  the  25th  ult.  the  memorial  stone  of  St.  James's 
Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  by  Mr.  J.  A. 'Camp- 
bell, M.P. . of  Stracathro.  The  new  church  is  being 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  R.  Watson,  architect 
King  William-street,  Strand.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Balaam  Bros.,  of  Old  Kent-road.  The 
building,  which  is  of  Gothic  design,  will  be  in  stock 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  Sittings  will  be 
provided  for  about  500  persons.  There  is  a centre 
wide  aisle,  and  naves  with  stone  piers  and  arches. 
The  pulpit  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  church,  and 
the  choir  will  be  placed  in  a chancel. 

Higher  Grade  School,  Bati.ey,  Yorkshire. 
—On  the  8th  inst.  a higher  grade  school  for  girls 
was  opened  in  Batley  bv  Mr.  W.  J.  Ineson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Batley  School  Board.  The  building  is 
situated  at  Field  Hill.  There  are  five  class-rooms, 
w hich  together  will  accommodate  240  children.  The 
centre  hall,  which  is  50  fL  9 in.  long  bv  30  ft.  wide 
has  a small  gallery.  The  hall  will  be  used  as  ari 
assembly  room,  and  will  also  be  available  for  public 
meetings.  On  the  lower  floor  is  a room  which  is  to 
be  fitted  up  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  the 
teaching  of  practical  cookery.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Buckley,  of  Leeds  and  Batley.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  3,429/.  16s.  8d. 


Free  Church,  Ayrshire.— The  memorial-stone 
of  the  new  St.  Andrew's  Free  Church,  Ayr,  was  laid 
on  the  4th  inst.  by  Air.  William  Birkmyre,  M.  P. 
The  church  is  situated  in  Bellevue-crescent,  is  to 
cost6,oco/. , and  will  accommodate  about  800 persons. 
The  edifice  is  a Gothic  structure  of  red  sandstone, 
with  a spire  150  ft.  high,  and  will  be  built  to  the 
design  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Glasgow. 

School  Extension,  Liverpool. — On  the  5th 
inst.  the  new  school  buildings  which  have  recently 
been  completed  in  connexion  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist’s  Church,  Wellington-road,  Toxteth  Park, 
were  opened  by  Bishop  Royston.  The  buildings 
contain  a schoolroom  40  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide  and 
16  ft.  6 in.  high,  with  large  class-room  and  babies’ 
room  adjoining.  These  are  divided  from  one  another 
with  revolving  shutters,  and  arc  so  arranged  as  to  be 
also  available  as  a parish  hall.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Woolfall  <ifc  Eccles,  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Thornton  & 
Sons,  contractors,  Liverpool. 

Catholic  Church,  Tenby.— On  the  5th  inst. 
the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  been  in 
course  of  erection  at  Tenby  for  some  time  past,  was 
opened  and  consecrated  by  Cardinal  Vaughan.  We 
gave  a short  description  of  the  building  in  our  issue 
for  September  10,  p.  209,  but  we  may  here  mention 
that  the  architect  was  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters,  F.S.A., 
of  Westminster,  the  builder  being  Mr.  G.  Richards, 
of  Tenby.  The  building  will  be  heated  by  hot  air 
on  Grundy's  system. 

Sunday  School,  Pudsf.y. — Alemorial  stones  of 
the  Ratcliffc-lane  new  Sunday  school  were  laid  last 
July,  and  on  the  4th  inst.  the  premises  were  opened. 
The  building  affords  accommodation  for  about  650 
scholars.  I nternally  the  large  room  is  fitted  with  a 
platform  at  the  east  end.  Mr.  C.  S.  Nelson,  Leeds 
and  Fulneck,  has  been  the  architect  of  the  building. 
The  contractors  have  been  as  follows  : —Mason 
work,  Mr.  Thomas  Wood ; joiner,  Air.  Thomas 
Haton ; slater,  Air.  F.  Thompson ; plasterers, 
Alessrs.  J.  Laycock  & Sons  ; plumber,  Mr.  Joseph 
Scarth ; painter,  Mr.  John  Nicholson.  Heating 
apparatus  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hargreaves 
& Dewhirst. 

New  Nurses’  Home  at  Holbeck,  Yorkshire. 
— A branch  home,  in  connexion  with  the  Leeds 
Association  for  Nursing  the  Sick  Poor,  is  in  course 
of  erection  at  Holbeck.  Plans  prepared  by  Air. 
Walter  A.  Hobson,  architect,  of  Leeds,  were 
selected,  and  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  was  let  to  Air.  William  Barber.  The 
exterior  elevation  of  the  building  is  faced  with 
pressed  bricks,  and  relieved  with  stone  dressings, 
the  roof  being  covered  with  dark  Welsh  slates.  The 
ground  floor  comprises  an  entrance-hall,  living 
rooms,  kitchen,  and  scullery.  The  upper  floor 
contains  the  bedrooms  and  bath-room. 

New  Baptistery  and  Choir  Vestry  at 
Kirkley  Church,  Suffolk.— A baptistery  and 
choir  vestry  have  been  added  to  Kirkley  Church,  at 
the  expense  of  Air.  E.  K.  Harvey.  The  baptistery  is 
placed  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  edifice,  and 
measures  25  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  8 in.  externally,  with 
apsidal  end,  in  which  are  inserted  five  tracery-headed 
windows  of  Bath  stone.  The  walls  are  2 ft.  6 in. 
thick,  faced  with  splint  flints  and  stone  dressings. 
A large  window  of  two  lights  is  introduced  in  the 
south  wall,  and  in  the  cast  gable  end  is  inserted  the 
traceried  head  of  an  old  window,  taken  from  the 
south  aisle  of  the  church.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
slates,  laid  on  boarding  and  felt.  The  walls  of  the 
baptistery  internally  are  faced  with  white  and  red 
bricks,  with  bands  of  dark  glazed  bricks.  The 
floor  is  of  solid  oak  parquetry  of  ornamental 
pattern,  and  raised  two  steps  above  the 
floor  of  the  church.  The  roof  internally  is  of  pitch 
pine.  The  five  windows  in  the  apsidal  end  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  subject  of  the  centre 
window  being  ' ' Our  Saviour  blessing  little  children. " 
The  two-light  windows  on  the  south  side  are  glazed 
with  cathedral  glass,  with  borders  of  stained  glass. 
The  new  font  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  carved  centre 
pillar,  and  four  small  columns  of  serpentine  marble. 
The  general  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs. 
Elsey  & Jenner,  builders,  of  Kirkley.  The  stained 
glass  windows  and  brass  were  the  work  of  Air.  H.  J. 
Salisbury,  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the  oak  parquetry 
floor  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Ebner,  of  London. 
The  Caen  stone  work  of  the  font  was  executed  by 
Air.  Whitehead,  of  Lowestoft,  and  the  stone  carving 
throughout  by  Air.  W.  Savage,  of  Kirkley.  The 
sculptured  marble  panels  of  the  font  were  executed 
by  Mr.  C.  H Alabey,  of  London.  Air.  George 
Versey,  of  Kirkley,  has  done  the  plumbers’  and 
painters'  work.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence, 
of  Air.  Thomas  Porter,  architect,  Lowestoft. 

New  Building  Estate,  Cardiff. — We  under- 
stand that  about  twelve  acres  of  land  on  the  Heath 
Estate,  Cathays,  opposite  the  Barracks,  Cardiff, 
have  been  acquired  by  a company,  which  will  shortly 
be  registered  under  the  title  of  " The  Heath  Pro- 
perty Company,  Limited."  Plans  for  four  new 
streets,  to  be  called  Llanishen-street,  Manor-street, 
Talygarn-street,  and  Allen’s  Bank-terrace,  were  on 
the  8th  inst.  deposited  at  the  Borough  Engineer’s 
office  by  Alessrs.  Veall  & Sant,  who  are  the  archi- 
tects to  the  company.  U pon  the  twelve  acres  about 
260  houses  will  be  erected,  fifty  of  which  will  have 
a frontage  of  18  ft.  6 in.  each  to  Whitchurch-road, 
facing  the  Barracks  Field,  and  eighteen  will  have  a 
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similar  frontage  to  Allen’s  Bank-road.  The  depths 
of  these  plots  will  average  120  ft.  The  other  plots 
will  have  16  ft.  frontages  to  the  new  streets  above- 
named,  with  depths  of  85  ft.,  and  will  carry  small 
villas.  The  main  sewers  in  Whitchurch-road  and 
Allen's  Bank-road  will  be  commenced  by  the  Cor- 
poration almost  immediately. 

Parish-Room,  Carnforth. — A parish-room  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  Carnforth,  Lancashire,  front 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect, 
Windermere. 

t 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Ambulance  Service  in  London.— Air.  Edward 
Tidman,  C.E.,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son, F.  R.S. , read  a report  on  the  above  subject  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association,  held  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  E.C.,  on  the 
8th  inst.  He  explained  that  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal services  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
viz.,  the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Association  and  the 
Hospitals'  Association.  The  former  possessed  twenty- 
two  Aletropolitan  stations,  and  the  value  of  the 
service  might  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Show  26,  at  the  Alilitary  Tournament 
47,  and  at  the  Naval  Exhibition  479,  or  a total 
of  552  cases,  had  been  attended  by  the  ambu- 
lances. The  annual  income  wras  about  13,000/., 
and  the  expenditure  about  10,000/.  Air.  Tidman 
referred  to  the  ambulance  work  of  the  Hospitals 
Association,  which,  from  their  last  report,  had 
attended  2,101  cases,  or  an  average  of  twenty  per 
station.  The  above  associations  do  not  touch 
" infectious  cases,”  but  the  latter  did  remove  invalids 
at  low  fixed  charges  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  With 
regard  to  infectious  cases,  these  were  dealt  with  by 
the  Aletropolitan  Asylums’  Board,  which  had  during 
1892  removed  32,000  cases.  Particulars  of  the 
systems  were  given  by  Mr.  Tidman  ; and  Air.  Ryan,; 
of  the  Hospitals'  Association,  who  attended,  ex- 
plained the  working  of  the  newest  form  of  ambulance 
carriage.  Mr.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  the  Asylums 
Board,  also  gave  some  interesting  details  of  the  w ork, 
showing  the  speed  at  which  the  cases  were  dealt  with 
after  notification  ; and,  after  an  interesting  discussionJ 
a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Tidman  for  his 
report. 

Main  Sewerage  Works,  Bournemouth.—; 
We  understand  that  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  B.  Cooke 
& Co.,  of  Phcenix  Wharf,  Battersea,  have  been 
accepted  for  the  two  contracts  for  the  new  main 
sewers  through  the  Central  Gardens  and  Boscombe 
Chine,  amounting  to  about  12,000/.  The  work  is  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  Engineer  to  the  Corporation, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lacy,  C.E. 

Sewerage,  Clown. — The  Worksop  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority  have  accepted  the  tender  of  1.923/,: 
sent  in  by  Air.  John  Bentley,  of  Leicester,  for  the 
construction  of  certain  pipe  sewers,  and  laying  out 
sewage  farm.  The  estimate  of  the  engineer  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Radford)  for  the  works  was  2,250/.,  and  an 
additional  sum  of  500/.  was  included  for  contin- 
gencies. 

Drainage,  Pennington,  Hants.  — In  conse- 
quence of  the  recommendation  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  for  drainage  at  Pennington.  A committee 
has  therefore  been  formed  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
they  have  instructed  Messrs.  Pinder  & Fogerty,  civil 
engineers,  Bournemouth,  to  prepare  a scheme  for  the 
drainage  of  the  district. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  fifth  exhibition  of  the  "Society 
des  Peintres-Graveurs " has  been  opened  at  the 
Durand-Ruel  Gallery  ; it  will  close  on  April  28. — H 
The  Socidtd  des  Pastellistes  opened  its  annual  exhi- 
bition last  Saturday  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery. • 

The  formation  of  a new  Art-Society  is  announced  at 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  " Socidtddes  Miniaturistes  et 
Enlumineurs  de  France  " ; this  society  will  also  have 

its  annual  exhibition. AI.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has 

been  commissioned  to  undertake  the  decoration  of 

the  Public  Library  of  Boston  (United  States). 

The  unpublished  works  of  Aleissonier  belonging 
to  his  widow,  and  which  she  proposes  to  pre- 
sent to  the  State,  will . form  an  exhibition  to 

be  opened  to-day  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

In  consequence  of  its  further  development,  the 
Socidtd  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  will  this  year 
occupy  the  large  Galerie  Rapp  at  the  Champ  de 
Alars,  in  addition  to  the  galleries  already  occupied 

by  it  in  previous  years. The  Society  Franpaise 

d’Anthropologie  has  undertaken  an  interesting 
report  on  the  characters  inscribed  on  the  well-known 
Celtic  stone  monumentsof  Carnac  and  Locmariaker, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  inscriptions  may  lie 

deciphered. In  the  ancient  Roman  arena  at 

N6ris-les- Bains  a fine  bas-relief  has  been  discovered, 
executed  in  white  stone,  along  with  gold  jewellery 
of  Phoenician  character,  and  some  medals  and 

effigies  of  Roman  emperors. The  works  for 

the  construction  of  the  fort  at  True,  near  Bourg- 
St.-Maurice,  have  just  been  commenced.  The 
fort  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  defensive 
works  of  the  frontier,  near  the  pass  of  Petit-Saint- 

Bernard. A committee  has  been  formed  to  raise  a 

monument  to  Jules  Ferry  by  public  subscription,  at 
Saint-Did  (Vosges). — - — A considerable  fire  has 
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curred  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  destroying 
ie  of  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  forest, 

the  neighbourhood  of  Gorges  d'  Apremont. 

le  “Union  Artistique  du  Nord”  will  open  this 
ar,  at  Lille,  an  international  fine-art  exhibition, 
licit  will  be  open  from  August  1 to  October  x. 
— It  is  announced  that  the  exhibition  of  the  works 
the  members  of  the  French  school  at  Rome  has 
en  opened  at  the  Villa  Medici.  It  includes, 
architecture,  a restoration  of  the  Pantheon,  by 
. Chtklanne  ; a restoration  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
Florence,  by  M.  Tournaire ; a study  of 
c temple  of  Vesta  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Saluti 
Fiesole,  by  M.  Sortais ; drawings  of  various 
igmcnts  from  the  temple  of  Hercules,  by  M. 
mtremoli ; and  the  tomb  of  Scipio,  by  M. 
istachc.  The  drawings  will  be  exhibited  in  Paris 

the  latter  part  of  June. The  death  is  announced 

M.  Didier  Debut,  sculptor,  a former  pupil  of 
ivid  d'Angers.  He  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 
—We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  M. 
cardos,  a distinguished  student  of  coinage,  who 
s left  a valuable  collection  of  coins  to  the  town  of 
antpellier  ; that  of  M.  Camille  Paulin  Lancelot, 
idallist ; and  that  of  M.  Jouaust,  a well-known 
blisher,  who  had  created  the  “ Bibliophile"  series, 
long  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  a splendid 
ition  of  the  works  of  La  Fontaine,  illustrated  by 
first  artists  of  the  day. 

Berlin. — The  Royal  Art  Commission  has  been 
instituted  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
; of  members  includes  nine  painters,  two  sculptors, 
3 architects,  one  etcher,  and  two  laymen.  The 
.in  duties  of  the  Commission  will  be  the  selection 
works  of  art  for  the  Prussian  National  Gallery 
1 the  examination  of  all  art  work  carried  out  with 
blic  money.  The  two  architects  on  the  Com- 
mon are  the  vice-president  of  the  Prussian  Royal 
ademy,  Professor  Ende,  and  the  church-specialist 
Jaurath  " Schwechten.  The  two  laymen  are  the 
rator  of  the  Gallery,  Herr  Jordan,  and  the  late 
rman  Ambassador  at  Rome,  Geh.  Rath  Von 

ndell. As  reported  in  a former  number,  the 

nolition  of  the  old  cathedral  dome  has  been  put 
d the  hands  of  the  royal  engineers.  The  first 
;mpt  to  blow  up  the  building  was  unsuccessful, 
e officer  ip  charge  had  calculated  the  amount  of 
lamite  necessary,  but  an  all  too  careful  civil 
nmission  that  is  responsible  for  any  damage  done 
:hc  neighbouring  castle  and  museums  had  reduced 
charge.  The  Emperor,  who  was  in  attendance, 

5 much  vexed  at  the  failure.  A second  attempt 

1 be  made  this  week. A bust  of  the  late  Pro- 

ior  Karl  Boetticher,  the  archaeologist  and  author 
he  “Tektonikder  Hellenen,"  is  to  be  placed  in 
Central  Hall  of  the  Royal  Technical  College. 
i necessary  funds  are  being  raised  by  voluntary 

scription. In  Berlin  architectural  circles, 

ire  there  has  always  been  much  admiration  for 
Danish  Renaissance  work  of  Christian  IV.,  the 
3rt  that  this  much  respected  monarch  is  to  have  a 
ue  at  Copenhagen  has  given  great  pleasure. — 

: interest  shown  will  probably  take  a substantial 

11. A very  well-arranged  competition  has  been 

ned  for  plans  of  a small  “ colony  " of  dwellings 
;ined  for  eighty  aged  artisans.  The  buildings  are 
ie  erected  at  Halle,  at  a cost  of  25,000/.  Among 
assessors  we  see  the  names  of  Herr  Paul  Wallot, 
:he  new  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament,  Herr 
fo  Licht,  of  Leipsic,  and  Herr  Schmieden,  of 
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MISCELLANEO  US. 
he  Cloisters,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
he  Academy  of  the  8th  instant  says  that  three 
eenth  century  arches  have  just  been  found  under 
plaster  of  the  eastern  side  of  Jesus  College 
ters,  and  that  they  are,  apparently,  part  of  the 
ding  of  the  cloisters  in  the  old  convent.  But  a 
jvery  of  arches  there  is  no  new  thing,  for  in  Vol. 
if  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark’s  edition  of  Professor  Willis’s 
chitectural  History  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
je  " (reviewed  by  us  on  July  24-31,  1886),  it  is 
d,  in  a foot-note,  that  “ some  years  ago  when  the 
er  was  stripped  off  the  east  wall  of  the  cloister 
remains  of  arches  were  disclosed,  which  may 
been  portions  of  the  chapter  house  doorway,  or  of 
ntrance  to  the  usual  passage  between  the  chapter 
e and  transept  gable. " Mr.  Clark  adds  : “The 
ne  of  these  arches  may  still  be  traced  by  cracks 
e plaster.  One  of  the  round  windows  that  are 
osed  to  light  the  bedrooms  just  cuts  into  them." 
cloister,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  either 
bridge  or  Oxford,*  stands  north  of  the  nave  of 
conventual  church,  for  nuns  Benedictine,  of 
Mary  and  Rhadegund,  founded  in  a.d.  1133. 
n John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  established  a 
je  here  (1497)  he  retained  the  cloister,  convert- 
le  church,  built,  with  changes  of  its  plan,  in 
iterval  1150-1245,  into  the  college  chapel.  We 
that  Sir  John  Rysley  rebuilt  the  cloister, 
ging  it  by  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
. aisle  of  the  nuns’  church.  In  Loggan's  view 
>us  College,  circa  1688,  we  see  the  deambulatory 
closed  by  a wall  pierced  on  the  north  side  with 
perpendicular  square-headed  windows,  having 
lights.  The  cloister  has  been  modernised 


scept,  of  course,  cloisters  in  secondary  courts  ; as 
if  red  brick  at  Queens',  Cambridge.  Indications 
Df  Wolsey’s  intention  to  place  a cloister  around  his 
ingle  at  Christ  Church. 


since  ; that  feature  of  it  is  introduced  into  our  two- 
page  illustration,  September  3,  1887,  of  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  Ingelow’s  additions  to  the  College, 
including  the  block  of  chambers  (1870)  designed  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A.  Various  portions  of  the 
chapel  were  restored  by  Salvin  and  by  Pugin  in 
1846-9,  and  in  1864-7  by  Mr.  Bodley,  A. R.A. 

Electric  Lighting  at  Cardiff.— The  Cor- 
poration of  Cardiff,  guided  by  the  Electric  Lighting 
Committee,  have  decided  upon  the  main  lines  of 
their  scheme  for  the  illumination  of  the  town  by  elec- 
tricity. The  lighting  station  will  cover  about  an 
acre  of  ground  on  the  Canton  Common.  The  site 
belongs  to  the  Corporation,  and  is  situated  close  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway  on  the  northern  side, 
and  at  the  extreme  end  of  Eldon-road.  The  idea  at 
present  is  to  erect  only  one-fourth  of  the  building, 
and  the  extension  of  the  station  will  depend  upon 
the  demand  for  electric  lighting  in  the  town.  The 
plans  prepared  by  the  Borough  Engineer  (Mr.  W. 
Harpur,  M.Inst.C.E.)  show  that  the  first  portion 
of  the  station  will  be  82  ft.  square.  The 
space  allotted  for  engines  and  dynamos  will  be 
80  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a boiler-house  of  the  same 
size.  Behind  the  boiler-houses  and  adjoining  the 
Great  Western  Railway  will  be  the  coal  stores,  14  ft. 
by  60  ft.  The  chimney  which  it  is  proposed  to 
build  at  first,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  larger 
of  the  two  included  in  the  plans,  will  be  105  ft. 
high.  It  will  be  octagonal  in  form,  and  its  external 
size  will  be  8 ft.  6 in.  at  the  base.  One  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  committee  to  fix  upon  the 
Canton  Common  site  is  that  the  station  can  be 
easily  supplied  with  fuel,  and  negotiations  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  for  a siding  from 
the  main  line  into  the  works  are  now  proceeding.  If 
a reasonable  arrangement  can  be  made  a great 
saving  in  haulage  will  be  effected.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Massey,  M.  Inst.  E.E.,  has  prepared  the  details  for 
the  engines,  dynamos,  street  mains,  and  services. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  at  present  con- 
templated is  32,500/. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  William 
A.  McIntosh  Valon,  J.P.,  President,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Conradi  on  “The 
Cleaning  of  Tramway  and  other  Rails."  The 
author  commenced  by  offering  a few  remarks  with 
reference  to  street-cleaning  appliances  in  general, 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  him  was,  that  they 
do  not  tend  to  keeping  tramway  rails  clean,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Pie  then  referred  to  the  regula- 
tions enforced  by  some  local  authorities  which 
compel  the  tramway  companies  to  leave  their  lines 
in  the  muddy  and  dirty  condition  engendered  by  the 
general  street  traffic  unless  mud-collectors  were  used 
in  combination  with  the  apparatus  for  clearing  the 
rails.  He  pointed  out  that,  although  the  com- 
bination of  a mud-collector  with  an  ordinary 
street-sweeping  machine  had  been  condemned 
and  abandoned,  several  local  authorities  still 
imposed  this  combination  as  a condition  on 
the  tramway  companies  when  using  rail- 
cleaning machines.  He  also  showed  how 
prejudicial  to  both  animal  and  mechanical  trac- 
tion dirty  tram  rails  were,  and  described  several 
machines  devised  for  effecting  their  clearance.  These 
inventions,  without  exception,  were  of  rigid  con- 
struction, and,  therefore,  incapable  of  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  the  track. 
The  author  next  described  his  rail-cleaning  machine', 
in  which  the  principal  of  elasticity  was  introduced' 
and  was  combined  with  lightness  of  construction.’ 
The  first  apparatus  constructed  by  him  consisted  of 
two  tubes,  each  containing  a vertical  spring.  In 
each  of  these  main  tubes  was  suspended  an  internal 
tube,  leaving  ample  clearance  for  free  play.  To  each 
of  the  inner  tubes  was  fixed  a leaf  spring,  to  which 
was  attached  the  scraper-point  and  straight-plate, 
forming  the  cleaner.  The  lifting  and  lowering  gear! 
carried  on  a cross-shaft,  was  worked  by  a connecting 
rod  and  lever  from  the  driver's  seat.  After  a private 
trial  the  apparatus  was  modified  by  making  the 
scraper-spring  a full  coil,  by  making  the  scraping- 
steel  and  the  shovel-plate  separate,  and  the 
latter  of  angular  shape,  and  increasing  the  size  of 
each.  Triangular  brushes  were  also  added.  The 
author  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  action  of  the 
cleaner,  which  he  said  was  subjected  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  four  constantly  varying  conditions, 
viz.,  deviations  and  irregularities  of  the  permanent 
way ; lateral  deviation  of  engine  or  car ; vertical 
motion  of  engine  or  car ; and  the  forward  motion  of 
the  car  or  engine.  The  apparatus  had  been  fixed  to 
four  tram-cars  at  Reading,  and  had  now  been  in 
satisfactory  operation  for  eighteen  months.  He 
described  several  experiments  made  during  the 
running  of  the  cars,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
tractional  resistance  met  with  by  a car  running  on 
rails  cleaned  by  the  previous  car  was  from  25  to 
30  lb.  less  than  when  running  on  dirty  rails.  He 
also  compared  t?he  cost  of  various  systems  of 
cleaning,  arriving  at  the  following  results:— Bv 
hand,  once  a day,  is.  per  mile  of  single  line  in  the 
fine  season,  and  2s.  per  mile  in  the  severe  season. 
Watering  by  cart  twice  a day,  2s.  6d.  per  mile.  By 
the  author's  rail  cleaner,  as  often  as  required,  6d. 
per  day. 

The  Furniture  Trades'  Exhibition.— There 

is  not  much  in  this  exhibition  (opened  on  the  6th 
inst.  and  to  close  on  the  15th)  of  special  interest  to 


our  readers,  but  we  may  mention  a few  items. 
Messrs.  Tangyes  exhibit  a circular  saw-bench  and 
a band-sawing  machine  of  good  finish  and  conve- 
nient design.  The  Britannia  Companv  showed  a 
very  convenient  band-saw  machine  with  inclinable 
table.  Mr.  Sydney  Butler  exhibited  three  or  four 
very  useful  wood-working  machines.  Centres  of 
attraction  to  the  visitors  were  the  three  different 
types  of  wood-carving  machines  — two  of  them 
American  and  one  English— which  are  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  pantagraph.  The  machines  are 
known  as  Moore's  “Universal”  carving  machine, 
the  “Seaman"  carving  machine,  and  the  “Pneu- 
matic Wood-carving  Machine  " — the  last-named 
being  the  English  machine.  They  all  seem 
capable  of  doing  work  of  about  the  same  quality, 
but  of  necessity  all  “carved”  work  so  produced 
must  be  tame  and  lifeless,  though  it  is  cheap. 
Among  one  or  two  exhibits  left  over  from  the  recent 
Building  Trades  Exhibition  we  may  mention  that  of 
Mr.  Robert  Adams,  who  has  a good  display  of  his 
specialities  in  door-springs.  His  square-sectioned 
steel  spring  hinge  for  swing  doors,  the  “Victor,” 
with  and  without  check  action,  will  compare  with 
any  we  know  for  strength,  durability,  and  continuity 
of  action.  His  fanlight-openers,  casement  bolls, 
and  safety  reversible  sash  windows  are  also  well  and 
favourably  known. 

Standard  Gauge  for  Matched  Timber. — 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Bennett  & Sons  send  us  a specimen 
and  description  of  their  metal  standard  gauges  for 
ordering  grooved  and  tongued  boards.  These  are 
carefully  made  iron  standards  of  various  sizes,  dis- 
tinguished by  numbers,  each  standard  giving  a 
special  size  and  section  of  groove  and  tongue.  The 
idea  of  the  patentees  is  that  a general  use  of  such 
gauges  would  result  in  a great  saving  of  time,  if  all 
timber  for  matched  work  were  made  according  to 

these  gauges,  and  ordered  simply  as  “No.  - 

Bennett's  ' Glen  Cove  ' Standard  gauge.”  That  the 
general  adoption  of  such  a standard  gauge  would  be 
a convenience  there  is  no  doubt  ; but  its  practical 
utility  must  depend  to  a great  extent  upon  its  general 
adoption.  It  is  worth  the  attention  of  builders  and 
contractors. 

Street  Improvements,  Reading.—  On  the  eth 
mst.  Colonel  W.  M.  Ducat,  R.E.,  the  Inspector 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
purpose,  held  an  inquiry  at  Reading  respecting  an 
application  made  by  the  Reading  Corporation  for 
permission  to  borrow  16,740/.  for  the  improvement 
of  Minster-street  and  Wokingham-road.  The  plans, 
sections,  &c.,  were  explained  by  the  Borough 
Engineer,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Collins. 

Electric  Lighting  in  Edinburgh.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Edinburgh  lown  Council  on  the  5th  inst 
the  question  was  discussed  at  some  length  whether 
the  Corporation  should  themselves  go  on  to  put  in 
force  their  Electric  Lighting  Provisional  Order,  or 
hand  it  over  to  a company.  By  eight  votes  to  three 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Corporation  should  take  the 
*n  ^anc*  themselves,  and  this  recommendation 
will  be  reported  in  due  course  to  next  meeting  of  the 
Lord  Provost's  Committee. 

Engineering  Appointment.— The  post  of  resi- 
dent engineer  of  the  deep  water  lock  works  at  Barry 
Dock,  rendered  vacant  bv  the  departure  of  Mr  I 
Robinson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  from  the  district,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Case 
Assoc.  List.  C.  E.,  a native  of  the  North  of  England! 
Mr.  Case  has,  says  the  Western  Mail,  for  years  been 
an  assistant  to  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  M.Inst.C.E  of 
London,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Barry  Rail- 
way Company. 

New  Pulpit,  Peel  Causeway.— A pulpit  has 
just  been  completed  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Peel 
Causeway,  Cheshire.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and 
lias  been  designed  to  correspond  in  style  with  the 
reredos  which  was  erected  last  year.  It  is  executed 
111  variegated  alabaster,  and  has  been  made  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Tate  & Popplewell  bv  I & 

H.  Patteson,  of  Manchester.  3 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  14. 

0/ Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).— 

Engineering  Society.— Mr.  R.  W.  Newman  on 
lhe  banitary  Engineering  of  Dwellings."  8 p.m. 
Saturday,  April  15. 

Architectural  Association.— W isit  to  the  French  Pro- 
testant Church,  Soho  Square,  by  permission  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Aston  Webb.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  April  17. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— (1)  Suer-in! 
General  Meeting  (for  Members  only)  to  consider  the 
-suspension  of  By-law  26.  (2)  Ordinary  General  Meeting  ; 
Paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Burrows  on  “ Building  StoneJ." 
o p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).  — Mr.  Lewis 
. Dav  on  Some  Masters  of  Ornament."— II.  8 p.m. 


F.  Day  c 

Tuesday,  April  18. 

hisUtution  of  Civit  Engineers.— Discussion  on  the  late 
Mr.  P.  W.  Willans  paper  on  “Steam-Engine  Trials." 
o p.m. 

„ £°?al  Statistical  Society.— Mr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck  on 
1 rices  ot  Commodities  during  the  last  Seven  Years  " 
7-45  pun. 

Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution.  - 
Dinner,  Cannon-street  Hotel,  E.C.  6.30  p.m. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Water  Supply  Improve 

School  Buildings  

•School  Buildings  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Rnthdruu  (Ireland) 


Llandovery  Girls  Sell! 

Committee 

Colchester  Sell.  Bd 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Materials. 


May  5 
No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Police  Station  and  oth 

Slaughter  House' 

Chapel.  Lodge. 


. o'etery.Tlemiiigfield 

Thirty  Cottages.  Gellipu-r  t 
Sis  House*.  Seaton  Delaval 
Foundations.  Basement*,  A- 

•Pulling-down  Houses  

Strong  Boom.  Ac 


r Building*.  Duns 
Works 


Drain  Pipes.  4c 

Setts.  Kerbs.  Ae 

Turned  and  Bored  Cast  iron  Gu 
Post  Office.  Ashton  under-Lyno 
Mission  Church.  Parish  Boo 


Sewering.  Making,  and  Completing  One 


Flagging.  Sewcrin 
(several  passages. 

Additions.  So.  to  Town  Ha  l . 

Caetdroii  Water-pipe*.  Ac  (138  tons) 

Several  Shop*.  Sc • - • • • ■ 

Additions.  AC.  to  Premises.  8ta.rfoo 

Barnsley 

Construction  of  Baths 

Pulling-dowti  and  Rebuilding  Premise 

South  Shields  • ■ ■ 

Retaining  and  Boundary  Walls 

Construction  of  Reservoir 

Cottage.  Ac 

Sewerage  Works.  Bpltal 


By  whom  Required. 


Wombwell  Local  Bd. 
Bedliimg  Building  Club 
Mr.  Rose  by  


Heaton  Ni  rr 
do. 

Leeds  Corpor 


Birkenhead  Corp.  . 


T.  George  A Son  . 

W.  Cornall 

C.  Brownridge. . . 


Southampton  Corp. 


Dispensary,  Ac.  . 


Making-up,  Metalling.  Paving.  Ac.  (on 

street)  

Pipe  Outfall  Sev 


Constructional  Ironworks.  Ac. ; 
•Cleaning  anil  Painting  Works 
•Painting.  Ac.  Ac.  at  Ijiflnnary 
Reeoustr 

Essex  

Church.  School.  Ac.  Ossett 

Business  Premises,  Maldon.  Essex. 
•Pipe 


, of  Bridge,  Fingrlnhoc. 


Paving.  Flagging.  Channelling,  Ac.  An; 

lauds.  Oldham  

Several  Houses.  Alterations,  New  Stl 
4c  Bank  Top  Mills.  Great  Horton 
Restoration  and  Re-building  Stone  Bridge. 


Inv. 


Twenty-two  Houses.  Whaley  Bridge.  Lancs 


-k  at  W orklmuse 


Two  Semi-Detached  Villa 
•Levelling  Land.  Maidstoi 
Re-building  Chimney  Sta 

Cottage.  Williamstown,  I,em..u  .. 
Sewerage  Works,  at  Hospital  .... 
Sewerage  Works.  Castletownsheud 
Carringe  Shed,  Ac.  Glasgow  


J.  T.  Smillie 
T.  S.  Weeks 
A.  0.  Evans 


Sheffield  Union 

Cork  t’utou 

Kilmallock  Union  . 
ierwiek  • upon  • Twe 

U.S.A 

Maiiorhamilton  Uni 


Wednesbury  Corp... 
Christeliureh  Corp. 
Salford  Corporiitinii 
R.  Co 


Essex  Comity  Council 


Qulckmerc  Local  Board 


.1.  H.  Holmes.. 
C.  J.  Innocent 
Mr.  Coakley  . . 
J.  Carroll  .... 


P.  J.  Sheldon  . 

R.  Castle 

P.  M.  Beaiimoll 


J.  Nuttal  . 
J.  Drake... 


W.  W.  Hoekin 

Fulbonm  (Cambridge) 

School  Board 

Radclifle  Printing  Co. 


J.  Burton  

Athletic  Ground  Com, 
Baltinglass  Union 


Brick  and  Iron  Pipe  Sewer  . 

•>Vw  Ga»  Works.  Ac 

•Administrative  Block,  Ac, 

Hospital 

Cottage,  Ac 

Sewerage  Work*.  Unnston. . . 


Excavating.  Forming.  Paving.  Ac.  (six 

streets) 

Road  Works  Sewers,  Ac.  Chiswick  . . 

CM.  Fence.  Brickwork,  and  Stone  Copings. 


Sanitary  Conveniences,  Ac. 

Providing  and  Laying  Water  Mains,  Ac. 

Mansfield  

Dwelling  House,  Ravenatlioi 


Skibhereen  Union  

Glasgow  and  South- 
"•  stern  Railway  Co. 


Met,  Asylums  Board 
Canterbury  Corp.  . 
Barton  • upon  - lrwel! 


Blackburn  Corporation 


Luying-olit,  Sewering,  Ac,  three  am 

Ground,  Blackwell,  Derby  

Flags.  Kerbs.  Setts,  Ac 

•Sewers  Works 

•Pipo  Sewer,  Ac 

Distillery.  Managers  House,  Excise 

Officers  House  Ac.  Knock.  Banff 

Additions.  Ac.  to  School  Buildings.  South- 
ampton   

Additions.  Ac  to  School  Buildings. 

Impounding  Works,  ( i W iter  mains,  4* 

Street  Constt  uction  leitfht  streetsl 

Twenty  Cottages  Solfryiirt  Estate 


Willesdrn  Local  B 


•Stone  Paving  Setts  

•Making  up  and  Pa' lug  Rond  

•Wo  <t  P»\  lug  l <>t  I"  : Works 

Erection  of  Casual  Wanls  

Additions,  Ac.  t)  School  Buildings  . 
t Aylesbury..  


•Prem 


Boundary  Wall.  Ac 

•Sewerage  Works 

•Sewerage  Disposal  Works  

•I.  k 1 < : r .1.1-,  . 

Five  Dwelling-houses.  Maryport 

Construction  of  Reservoir  (250.000  gals. 

Chonninster 

•\  tloustoM 


St.  Mary  Extra  Seh  Bd 
Portsmouth  Seh  Bd  . 
Saltasl.  Corporation 
West  Hurtle  ool  Corp. 
Crumlln  | Wales)  Build- 


g Clnl: 


Chelsea  Union 

Hereford  School  Board 

G.W.R.  Co 

Messrs  B.  Evans  A Co. 
Enfield  Local  Board  . . 
Borough  of  Godaiming 
Loughborough  T.  C.  . 
Hackney  Bd.  of  Wks 
J.  G.  Sprott 


Re-building  Quays,  A 


•Valve  and  Governor  House  

Removal  of  existing  Buildings,  and  Con- 
struction of  Hotel.  Holy  Island. Alnwick 
•Broken  Granite  ••• 

Church.  Abergwynfl.  near  Maestag 

•Erection  of  School 


Totncs  Endowed  School 

Governors  

Sheffield  Gas  Light  Co. 


B.  Walker 

J.  Cartwright  . 
Lewis  Angel  1. . . 
O.  Claude  Robsi 


Gordon  A MacBey  — 
Mitchell.  Son.  A Guttc- 

ridge 

A.  H Bone 

W.  W Harvey 

J.  W Brown 


T.  C.  Wakcltng  .. 

S Harty 

W.  Sykes  

J.  P Norrington. 
A.  A C.  Hurston  . 
N leholsou  A Sou  . 
Officia 


R -I 


Three  Chapels.  Entrance  Lodge.  Ac. 

Cemetery . Ryeiroft 

Granite  Kerbs  (2.l)00  ft. I.  Ac 

Chapel.  Buckfastlelgh.  Devon 

•Works  and  Repairs.  Liverpool 

•Pulling' down  Uhl  and  Ere  ting  New  Bridgi- 

•Main  Sewerage  Works 

Sewnpe  Disposal  Plant.  Ae 

•Iron  Railing  and  Gates  

•Thirty-four  Houses.  Ued 


*Sewi 


;e  Work 


•Extension  of  Infirmary  . 


C ,-ub  bouse.  Stable*,  Ac  Radyn.  Wales 


Pennington  A Bridgen 


Pulling-down  Existing  Buildings 
Erection  of  Seven  DweHing-h< 

Grimsthorpe,  Sheffield 

Church.  Borgoed,  Wales 

Additions  to  Working  Men's  Institute. 

Lower  Wortley 

Two  Houses.  Annley,  Leeds 

■Residence,  Epsom 

•Boiler  and  Heating  Appliances  

Villa  Residence,  Buckhurst  Hill 

Flagging.  Ac 


n of  New 


Bosmere  A Claydon  U. 

8.  G.  Hough 

Andenslmw  (Lancs.) 

Local  Board 

Duke  of  Devonshire  .. 
Denton  A Houghton 
Co-ooerative  So  ' *" 
Liberal  Club  Com. 

W.  Whit-ley 

Nawortli  Collieries  Co- 
operative Society  . . 

Two  Dwelling  Houses.  Ellenborough J.  Reed  

■Boundary  Walls,  Roads,  Ae Sheffield  Union  

‘Two  Pairs  of  Villas,  Brocklcy-road 


Pulling-down  and  Re-building  Business 

Premise* 

Club  Premises.  Atherton  

Business  Promises,  Sheffield  

Two  Cottages.  Hallbankgate,  Carlisle  . . 


Hey  wood  Corporation 


M.  T.  Wilson  

Official  

Holliday  A Anderson 


Com.  of  H.  M.  Works 

Somerset  C.  C... 

Belfast  Corporation  .. 
" !a«gow  Police  Com... 

ortpiay  Corporation.. 
North-Eastern  Railway 
Codoxti 


il  Boar< 


City  of  Cape  Town.. , 


W.  Brogden  . 


R.  II.  Middleton  .. 

.'Palmer  

C.  G.  S.  Acock.... 


April  2 

April  5j 


Clement  Dunscoml.i 
.Tones.  Richards, 
Budgcn 


F.  W.  Rhodes  . 


May  ! 
July  S 
No  da 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Naturo  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Clerk  of  Works  . 


Road,  Ac.  Survey 
•Sanitary  Inspect 


Llantrisant  Sch  Bd 

Wandsworth  District 

Board  of  Works 

Steetou-with  Eastburn 

Township 

Islington  Vestry 


Those  marked  vrith  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  ix.  and  xxiii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xx. 


Wednesday,  April  19. 

British  A rclurological  Association.  — Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Caerleon-on-Usk."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  Gisbert  Kapp  on  “Some 
Economic  Points  in  Connexion  with  Electricity  Supply." 

^ Royal  Meteorological  Society. —Your  papers  to  be  read. 
7 p.m. 

Society  tf  Biblical  Archeology.— A.y>  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  20. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Students'  visit  to 
the  Croydon  Irrigation  Farm  at  South  Norwood,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Well  and  Reservoir  at  Addington.  2 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engitteers. — General  Meeting : 
Paper  by  Professor  W.  C.  Roberts-Austen  on  the  Second 
Report  to  the  Alloys  Research  Committee.  7.30  p.m. 

Society  0/  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Mr.  F.  Young  on 
“ The  Influence  of  Minute  Quantities  of  Impurities  on  the 
Properties  of  Useful  Metals."  8 p.m. 

Friday,  April  21. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — General  Meeting 
(continued).  7.30  p.m. 


— L- 


— t- 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


5,682.— Sashes  : J.  White.— This  invention  relates  to  a 
novel  apparatus  to  be  fitted  to  sashes  of  windows,  or  other 
movable  frames,  obviating  the  necessity  for  sash  cords  and 
weights,  and  permitting  the  sash  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
and  holding  it  automatically  in  the  same  position.  It  con- 
sists of  a metal  box,  fitted  with  a disc,  or  wheel  of  india- 
rubber,  gutttapercha,  or  other  material,  solid  or  inflated, 


acted  upon  from  the  back  of  the  box  by  a spring,  or  it  may 
be  minus  the  spring  when  desired. 

5,852A. — Door  Checks  : .S'.  Hill  and  R.  Hodges. — This 
specification  relates  to  the.  manner  in  which  pistons  are 
constructed  for  working  in  connection  with  hydraulic 
cylinders,  used  for  door-checking  purposes,  or  closing 
buffers,  or  for  other  purposes,  whereby  the  perishable 
packing  at  present  employed  for  keeping  such  pistons  tight 
and  preventing  leakage  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
inventors  arrange  within  the  cylinder  their  improved  piston, 
connected  to  the  piston-rod  in  any  ordinary  manner.  This 
piston  is  formed  as  a hollow  cylinder,  haying  one  end 
tubular,  and  the  other  end  arranged  with  a conical 
seat  to  receive  a piston  valve  plug.  This  plug  is  caused 
to  fit  at  its  outer  end  the  bore  of  the  cylinder  in  which  the 
piston  works,  and  there  is  formed  upon  it  a tapered  or 
conical  bearing  piece  having  a stud  or  projecting  pin  con- 
nected to  its  smaller  end.  This  projecting  pin  is  caused  to 
pass  through  a hole  arranged  in  the  piston,  the  hole  being 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  pin  for  permitting  a free 
passage  of  the  liquid  through  the  same.  Upon  the  outer 
end  of  the  pin  is  placed  a perforated  washer  to  prevent  the 
pin  being  drawn  right  through  the  hole  out  of  the  piston.  A 
channel  or  slot  is  cut  through  the  tubular  piston  in  diagonal 
form  from  end  to  end  for  permitting  the  water  to  pass  from 
one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other,  and  also  for  causing  the 
piston  to  expand.  The  bearing  surface  of  the  piston  plug 
within  the  cylinder  is  preferably  reduced  by  cutting 
grooves  or  channels  upon  the  portion  fitting  the  cylinder. 

12,648. — Water-closets  : IP.  H.  Munns. — This  inven- 
tion has  reference  to  improvements  in  water-closets  for  their 
more  efficient  flushing  and  ventilation.  The  bowl  of  the 
water-closet  is  preferably  constructed  of  earthenware  of  the 
usual  shape.  A channel  is  formed  integrally  therewith 
around  the  top  edge.  This  channel  communicates  with  the 
interior  of  the  bowl  through  a series  of  slots.  An  opening 
• leads  from  the  channel  and  is  arranged  in  line  coincident 
, with  it,  a coupling  adapted  to  be  passed  through  a wall,  or 


other  support,  being  connected  with  the  opening.  Suita 
openings  are  formed  in  this  coupling,  having  connect! 
with  a vent-pipe  and  an  overflow-pipe.  The  bowl  is  p 
vided  with  a flushing  run  and  with  a water  supply  there: 
There  is  also  the  usual  opening  in  the  lower  portion  01. 
bowl  connected  with  the  soil-pipe. 

20,380.  — Pipe  Joints:  J.  Weeks.—  This  invent 
relates  to  an  improved  method  of  connecting  and  joint 
sewer,  drain,  gas,  water,  or  any  pipes  where  water  or  g 
tight  joints  are  necessary,  and  to  insure  a perfect.  joiM 
means  of  lead,  cement,  or  other  suitable  composition., 
groove  is  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  socket,  anc 
corresponding  groove  on  the  outside  of  the  spigot  of 
ordinary  sewer  drain,  gas,  water,  or  other  pipes,  the  s 
socket  having  a runner  or  feeding-hole  for  the  purpose 
filling  these  grooves,  and  making  a complete  joint;  I 
corresponding  grooves  in  spigot  and  socket  when 
position  are  directly  opposite  each  other,  and  give  an  s 
that  will  admit  any  liquid  material  to  be  poured  in  and 
up  the  annular  space  or  groove  through  the  runnel 
feeding-hole  in  the  socket. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

March  27. — 6,414,  G.  Henn,  Window-sash  Fastener: 
6,420,  D.  and  J.  Keith,  Fittings  for  Windows. — 6,43; 
Pavlovitch,  Hinging  and  Fastening,  Doors,  Windows, 
— 6,461,  C.  Norris  and  G.  Richmond,  Heating,  Cool: 
ancl  Ventilating  Buildings,  &c.  — 6,486,  J.  Robert 
Utilising  Waste  Slate.  j® 

March  28.-6,544,  L.  Hovaux,  Apparatus  for  Cut 
Glass. — 6,547,  H.  Hansen  and  W.  Walker,  Ventilators. 

March  29. — 6,589,  D.  Donald  and  J.  Lime,  Ventilat 
— 6,608,  A.  Giddings  and  J.  McNaughton,  Water-Clc 
and  oilier  Cisterns. — 6,619,  M.  Garthorn,  Hand-Sin 
Bolts  for  Securing  Doors,  Windows,  Gates,  &c. — 6,620 
Allman,  Water-closets. — 6,643,  C.  Coates,  Automatic 
Closing  Doors,  Windows,  &c. — 6,661,  Craven,  Dunnil 
Co.,  Limited,  and  F.  Smith,  Tiles. — 6,674,  J.  Ap 
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shing  Apparatus  and  Wati 


e Preventer  for  Water- 


Iakch  30.-6,708,  F.  Sator,  Process  and  Composition 
Polishing  Wood. — 6,726,  W.  Reynor,  Prevention  of 
cture  of  House  ana  other  Drain-pipes.  — 6,731,  [. 

itjean,  Coverings  or  Hangings,  Cornices,  Mouldings, 

, for  Walls  or  Ceiling. — 6,752,  G.  .Strong,  Plumb-rule 
: Level  combined  to  answer  Five  Purposes.— 6,757,  G. 
vert,  Latching  Bolts  applicable  to  Rein,  Mortice,  and 
er  Locks. — 6,761.— -W.  Anstey,  Gas  Brackets. — 6,781, 
Hcgenscheidt,  Hinges  or  Hinge  Plates  for  Use  on 
srs,  Casements,  Windows,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

164S1  J-  and  J.  Wilson,  Chimney  and  other  Cowls. — 1,919, 
Barnsley,  Ball  Taps. — 2,650,  C.  Porter,  Slide  Hinge. — 
4,.J-  Allan,  Plumb-levels,  &c.—  4,129,  W.  Bostwick, 
chinery  for  the  Manufacture  of  Metal  Lathing. — 4,185, 
\nderson,  Domestic  Fire-grates. — 4,403,  M.  Ozbirn  and 
Reasons,  Improved  Gate. — 4,500  A.  and  S.  Franklin,  T 
Set  Squares. — 4,545,  T.  Falconer,  Window-sash  or 
light  Openers.— 4,735,  G.  Jukes,  Opening  and  Closing 
irs. — 4,739,  F.  Cole  and  J.  Rosa,  Combined  Burglar 
rm  and  Door  Fastener.— 4,797,  C.  Rice,  Portable  Door 
? for  Preventing  Doors  being  Shut. — 4,908,  J.  Arm- 
y,  Controlling  Window-sashes.  — 4,921,  C.  Leni, 
infecting  Water-closets,  &c. — 4,953,  H.  Budden, 
idow-sash  Fasteners. — 5,069,  L.  Waghorn,  Flushing 
erns.  — 5,551,  R.  and  J.  Shaw,  Automatic  Saw 
rpening  Machine. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 

1,133,  T.  Riordan,  Sash -fastener. — 20,  G.  Bray, 
iting  and  Ventilating  Rooms.—  959,  F.  Ryan,  Roofs 
Roofing  Plates. — 2,335,  J-  Kleine,  Construction  of 
>rs  and  Ceiling. — 2,691,  E.  Naylor,  Cranes. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

ABERAMAN.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  for 
the  Aberdare  School  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  Roderick,  architect, 
Clifton-street,  Aberdare  : — 

John  Morgan,  Monk-street,  Aberdare .£1.293  ° o 


ASHFORD  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of  villa  residence  a 
Ashford.  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  W.  Jenkins.  Mr.  John  Job  Wood, 
architect.  4,  Khyber-road,  Battersea.  Quantities  supplied 

Barker  £lSl  ° o I Bates  .£704  4 7 

Martin  753  o o Biihain  699  to  o 

Robinson  & Francis..  705  3 o| 


Slough  : — 

J.  Atkins ,£380  I Painter  & Allder,  Bum- 

G.  Almond 310  | ham  (accepted) £275 


BURY  (Lancs).— Accepted  for  fittings  for  the  seating  of  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Bury.  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  architects,  41,  Corporation- 
street,  Manchester : — 

John  Allen,  RadclifTe £354  o o 


ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

’ril  5.— By  T.  Wakefield:  2,  2A,  and  4,  to  24  even, 
'lyn-rd.,  Tottenham,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  68 1.  5s.,  1,750/.  ; 
Home-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  S4  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  165/. — By 
d &*  Sons:  at,  Gloucester  Walk,  Kensington,  u.t.  50 
g.r.  7/..  r.  70/.,  710/.— By  E.  Evans:  2,  St.  Mary’s- 
Ifford,  f.,  235/.  ; 1,  Lidyard-rd.,  Highgate,  u.t.  92  yrs., 
5^-i  r.  33/.,  260/.  ; 24,  Ingersoll-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush, 
88  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  320/.  ; 86  and  90,  Strode-rd., 
esden,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  67/.  12s.,  320/.  ; 79, 
:ington-rd.,  Norwood,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  2s.  6d.,  130/. — 
V.  Spearman  : 8,  Balham-grove,  Balham,  u.t.  77  yrs., 
jl.  7s.,  r.  32/.,  300/. — By  Newbon  6°  Co. : L.g.r.  of 
St.  Edmund's-ter.,  Primrose  Hill,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  440/.  ; 
of  25/.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  300/.;  l.g.r.  of  8/.,  Margaret-st., 
cenwell,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  80/.  ; l.g.r.  of  10/.,  Coldharbour- 
Brixton,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  40/. ; 22  to  34  (even),  Myrtle-st., 
ibury,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  690/.  ; 42  to  48  (even), 
tle-st. , u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  200/.  ; 62,  Drayton-pk., 
oway,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.-  10/.,  480/.;  60,  Drayton-pk., 
83  yrs- 1 g-r.  10/.,  470/.  ; 91,  Bolsover-st.,  Port- 
Estate,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  r.  130/. ; 166, 
170,  170A,  and  172,  Great  Portland-st.,  u.t. 

rs.,  g.r.  200/.,  1,260/.;  “Avon  Lea"  and  “ Glen- 
Peterborough-rd.,  Harrow,  f.,  r.  103/.,  1,310/.  ; 
ikfield-rd.,  Tollington  Pk.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r. 
450/.  ; 14,  Oakfield-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  56/., 
— By  Wilkinson,  Son,  Welch  (At  Brighton):  28, 
ham-pl.,  Brighton,  f.,  r.  38/.,  800/.  ; 3,  Bath-st.,  f., 

; 45,  Red  Cross-st.,  f.,  r.  26/.,  490/.  ; 20,  Kingsbury- 
•1  ! 25>  26.  and  27,  Jersey-st.,  f.,  680/. 

ril  7. — By  D.  J.  Chattcll:  51,  Welbeck-street, 
ndish-sq.,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  690/. 
mtractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
id-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  fot 
wed  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
.ated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
m ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
■e  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
Dr  yard,  &c.] 


CAERPHILLY.— For  the  erection  of  two  houses  for  Mr.  James 
Moses.  Mr.  Edmund  Jones,  architect.  Caerphilly  :— 

Mundro  £430  I Abbott,  Caerphilly*  £406 

4-'0  | • Accepted. 


CARDIFF. — For  forming,  metalling,  paving,  Ac.,  Walker-road, 
lor  the  Corporation.  Quantities  by  Borough  Engineer : — 

R.  Smitli  £011  13  10  [ D.  Love  & Sons £811  2 6 

J-  Kich  866  7 3 | Ellis  & Davies* 697  15  1 

[All  of  Cardiff.]  * Accepted. 


COOKSTOWN  (Ireland). — For  the  construction  of  reservoirs, 
laying  mains,  Ac.,  for  supplying  the  town  with  water,  for  the  Union 
Guardians  :— 

John  McNally,  Cookstown  £1.838  17  10 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Park-lane,  Croydon, 
dr.  E.  Haslehurst,  architect,  7a,  Laurence  Fountney  Hill,  E.C.  :— 
Young  & Lonsdale  £i,m  10  o 


School  Board  :— 

R.  Townley £627  1 

James  Garden 599  1 


I R.  P.  Nelson,  Dalton- 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  twenty-three  houses,  Doggett- 
road,  Catford,  for  Mr.  H.  George  Smallman.  Messrs.  F.  & W.  Stocker, 

surveyors,  90-91.  Queen-street.  Chcajiside.  E.C.  No  quantiti 


Newm  ... 

Sloman  . . 


7.0'S 

6*995 

6.67S 


S'  JumeS  ^ 5.353  1 

fc~  Parker  5.336  1 

G.  R.  Story  5.225  1 

J.  Watt,  WildfeU-road, 


S.E.* 


5.014 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  premises  at  the  comer  o' 
Central-street  and  Powell-street,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  H.  Hopton  :— 

Hawtrey  & Son £2.105  o I Beer £1.920  o 

C.  Ansell 2,076  o Elkington  & Son 1,804  '4 

Young  & Lonsdale 1,941  o | 


LONDON.— For ' 

Mr.  Elliott.  Quanti 
Mathews,  architect : 

Dove  Bros £1.978 

A Son  1,93? 


Lowi 

Howell  J.  Williams  . 


1.923 


Goodnll  . 


L?.rjer £‘.793 

Killby 1.740 

McFarlane  1,737 

Lawrence  & Sons 1,681 

Sheffield  Bros '.655 


of  three  houses  and  shops  at  the  corner 

, Woolwich,  for  Messrs.  Birts  & Son. 

“•  H.  Church,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W. 
Whincop : — 

Kirk  & Randall  £2,800  I H.  L.  Holloway £2.500 

Chessum  & Sons 2,669  I Balaam  Bros 2,430 

Multon  A Wallis 2.598  Young  & Lonsdale  3,429 

F.  Tarrant  2,535  I Jas*  Chapman 2,293 


LONDON — For  the  erection  of  new  piemises  at  the  corner  o' 
Powell-street  and  Central-street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  H.  Heinrich 

Hawtrey  & Son £2.296  o I Hoare  £1,911  o 

Barrett  & Power  1.087  o Pickering 1.746  5 

Elkington  A Son 1,940  o H.  Wall  & Co 1,746  0 

Beer 1,930  o | Young  A Lonsdale 1,725  o 

LONDON.— For  sanitary  and  drainage  work  at  Hanover-street 
Board  School,  Islington,  N..  for  the  School  Board  for  London  :— 

Williams  & Son  £943  I McCormick  A Son  £8« 

Houghton  & Son  895  H.  Knight  A Son,  Totten- 

Grover  & Son 884  \ ham  (accepted) 785 

LONDON.— For  cleaning,  painting.  Ac..  at  Portman-placc  Board 
School,  E.,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

White  & Son £3.8  o I Corfield  £230  o 

Calnan  255  o H.  Knight  & Son,  Tot- 

Gibb  & Co 241  10  tenham* 226  10 

Vigor  & Co 234  o | « Accepted. 


DORKING.— Accepted  for  new  outfall  works.  Mr.  J. 
M.Inst.C.E.,  engineer  :— 

B.  Cooke  8c  Co.,  Battersea  £5.374  ' 


s by  Mr.  I).  W.  Morris. 


RICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
heart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

E.T.  . • load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
ia.U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/O 

do 3/0/0  4/0/0 

do 3/10/0  4/10/0 

Dantslc,  & c.  1/10/0  3/5/0 

do 3/0/0  5/J/0 

adn  5/10/0 

Canada  red  2/10/0  _ 

Yellow  2/10/0  4/10/0 

D'ntsic,  fath  5/0/0  6/0/0 

Petersburg..  5/0/0  7/0/0 
Finland 

A 1st  std  100  7/0/0  9/10/c 

4th  & 3rd  . . 6/10/0  7/0/c 

Riga  6/10/0  8/0/c 

Petersburg, 

: yellow  10/0/0  14/0/0 

2nd  yellow . . 8/0/0  9/0/0 

white 8/0/0  10/0/0 

dish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

te  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/c 

ida.  Pine  1st  21/0/0  28/10/c 

do.  2nd  15/10/0  17/10/0 

do.  3rd  Ac.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 
do.  3rd  A 

d 6/15/0  8/0/0 

Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
s,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
ig  boards, 

1 in.  prep. 

0/9/0  0/15/6 

md o/b/o  0/11/6 

r qualities — 0/4/6  0/7/6 

Cuba  ..ft.  /4  lii 

duras,  ..Ac  U I A 
-any,  Cuba  /4J  /6| 

Domingo, 


can  do.  do. 

luras  do.  . . 
furkey  t 


/4  1/6 

/3i  /4k 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/1/0  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 
in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

n St^irnrHchirA 


DUBLIN.— For  erecting  four  cottages  on  the  Pembroke  Estate, 
Sandymount.  for  Mrs.  J.  P.  Doyle.  Mr.  W.  C.  Doolin.  M.A..  archi- 
tect. ao.  Ely  placc.  Dublin.  Quanti  

vcyor,  Dublin 

Collin  Bros £1.260  I Mellon 

Donovan  1.210  | Monks 

Harpur  1.165  i Kelly  A Sons  

" ' 1 Johnson  (accepted) 


Egham  :— 

E.  K.  Willet  . . 
W.  Watson  . . 


1.125  I 


..£2,366  I Beauchamp  & Rowland  ..£2,130 


FEATHERSTONE  (Yorks).— For  the  erection  of  offices, 
surveyor's  house,  stables,  sheds,  and  steam  roller  shed,  Ac.,  for  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Fearnley,  architect,  Station-lane, 

Featherstone.  Yorks.  — •—  •' 

R.  Leake  & Son  

Stamford  Saw  Mills 
Cross  A Carter 


Atkinson  & Son  

38  o | Chas.  Brown,  Gomersal*  i 
• Accepted. 


FLACKWELI.  HEATH  (Bucks).— For  the  erection  of  r 
stables,  Flackwell  Heath,  Bucks,  for  Mr.  E.  Dickson  Park. 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  29,  Cockspur-street.  London  :— 

J.  Barker  & Co £1,072  o I Loosley,  Son  & Pearce, 

C.  H.  Hunt  797  o High  Wycombe* £ 

G.  H.  Gibson  794  I * (Accepted.) 


LONDON — For  erecting  chimney  shaft  at  Matthias-road  Board 
School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  : — 

Kirby  & Chase  £175  I Britton  £n0 

H.  Knight  & Son  122  | Neil  xio 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  staircase,  &c.,  at  the  Gunmakcrs' 
Hall, Jor  the  Gunmakers' Company.  Mr.  W.  Lambert,  architect:— 


N.  Lidstonc,  Finsbury-park  . 


LONDON.— For  new  counters  and  general  bar  fittings  at  the 
" Hummums"  Hotel.  Covent  Garden,  for  Messrs.  Woods  & Barnes. 
Messrs.  Dickinson  & Paterson,  architects,  5,  John-street,  Adelphi, 
W.C.  No  quantities  :— 

Mark  Patrick  & Son £1.340  I Edwards  & Medway  ....  £1,070 

Drew  & Cadman i.sae  Kearlev  . d.Z 


E.C. : — 

Rogers £1.875  I Shurmur  (accepted) . , 

Coginan  1,669  I Luscom  be  


LONDON,— Accepted  for  alterations  at  34,  Holbom-viaduct,  for 
the  National  Telephone  Co.  Mr.  W.  E.  Deane,  architect  :— 
Maxwell  Bros £279  0 o 


icw  fittings,  Ac. , at  243,  Walworth-road. 


HASTINGS.— For  the  erection  of  technical  school  buildings, 
Manor-road,  Mount  Pleasant,  for  the  United  District  School  Board. 
Messrs.  Elworthy  A Son,  architects,  London-road,  St.  Leonard's 
r'uantittes  by  the  architects  :— 


f\  D.  Foord. 

P.  Jenkins 

T.  Salter  

H.  E.  Cruttendeu 
J.  Simmonds  .... 
Moon  & Garner  . . 
W.  E.  Warman  . . 


„ „ Eldridge  A Crutton- 

0 0 r.dSn  £2.692  1 

00  D.  Snow 2,675  < 

o o I-'.  Cruttenden 2,585  < 

o o W.  Small,  Hastings*  2.521  . 

0 o W.  Elliott 2,395  < 

o 0 I Architect's  estimate  2,850  c 

• Accepted. 


Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  47/15/0  48/5/0 
Best  selected  . . 49/5/0  49/15/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 56/10/0  57/10/0 

Chili,  bars 44/16/3  45/3/9 

YELLOWMETAUb/0/413--'  ’ ' 


L E 
Spanish . . . 
English 


brands  

Sheet,  English, 
6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards. . . . 

Pipe 

INC—  English 


ton  9/15/0  0/0/0 
9/17/6 


31/10/0  0/0/0 


Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits 93/10/0  94/0/0 

Australian 94/5/0  94/15/0 

T" — •'  97/0/0  97/10/0 

94/0/0  94/10/0 
94/0/0  94/10/0 


English  Ingots.. 
Billiton  . . 


OILS. 


— ton  20/2/6  20/5/0 
. Cochin  29/0/0  29/10/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/0/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Dagos ......  30/0/0  32/10/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 25/0/0  25/10/0 

Do.  brown  23/15/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 23/10/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 23/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  12/0/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


IIORNCASTLE  (Lines.).— For  the  restoration  of  Scamblesby 
Church,  for  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens.  Mr.  R.  H Fowler 
architect,  Louth  :— 

Harrison  Bros ..  £980  o I Walter  & Hensman  £864  o 

Green  Bros 973  1°  Richard  Mawer,  Louth*  850  10 

Harrison  & Son  964  o | * Accepted. 

HOUGHTON  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  a teacher's  residence 
at  the  school.  Mr.  John  Hillary,  architect,  Longparish,  Hants  : — 

Gilbert £424  I Grace  £156 

Annott 375  | Palmer jgs 


KING'S-LYNN. — For  the  construction  of  a sewer  with  manholes 
See..  Norfolk-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock  C E 
Borough  Surveyor,  King's  Lynn  :— 

H.  Collison £116  o I W.  Bardeli  . 

S.  Hipwell 109  10  | [Engincei 


LONDON. — Accepted  form 
S.E.,  for  Mr.  B.  Soddy :— 

Maxwell  Bros £216  1 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  at  8,  King  William-street, 
E.C..  for  Mr.  W.  Kirkland.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Francis  :— 

Maxwell  Bros £2,100 

LONDON.— For  new  brass  shop  front  at  8.  Deptford  Broadway, 
for  Mr.  A.  Lewis.  Mr.  T.  H.  Holdsworth,  architect : — 

Morgan £110 

Maxwell  Bros,  (accepted).  ’’  10g 


MERTHYR  TYDFIL.— Accepted  for  erecting  nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts  of  Catholic  Church.  Merthyr  Tydfil,  for  the  very  Rev 
Bernard  Stephen  Canon  Wade,  O.S.B.  Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus 
Hansom,  architect.  27,  Alfred-place  West,  South  Kensington. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  8.  John-street.  Adelphi,  W.C. 

£4.466  o o 


Thomas  Rees.  Merthyr  Vale  . . . 


PORTSMOUTH.— Accepted  for  partly  rebuilding  the  " Osborne  " 
Tavern,  Commercial-road,  Portsmouth,  for  Messrs.  Lush  A-  Co. 
Messrs.  Rake  A-  Cogswell,  architects,  Landport,  Portsmouth  ■ — 

J.  Croad,  Portsmouth £824  o’  o 


. READING.— For  cleaning,  painting,  colouring  and  other  works 
in  the  Town  Hall  and  Municipal  Buildings,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Collins.  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor:  — 

Jason  East  £298  10  6 I Childs  (accepted!  £220  0 0 

Keen  A- Chandler  ....  274  o ol  [All  of  Reading.] 


Managers  of  the  National  Schools, 
architects.  19,  Duke-street.  Cardiff':— 

1 1 1 

D.  Roberts 761  o o j.  Rodger.  Cardiff*  . . 7,0  o 

C.Dunn 750  o o | t.  C.  Newby 6g2  7 

• Accepted. 


Swansea  :— 

Thos.  Watkins  & 

Jenkins  £2.889  * 

John  Davies 2.750  ' 

Abraham  George  . . 2,635  1 


David  Rosser  £a.S75  1 

Kees  Llewellyn*  . . 2,|s5  i 

David  Roberts 2,450  1 

• Accepted. 


LLANDILO.— For  building  a detached  villa  residenci 
William  Griffiths,  Bank-terrace,  Llandilo.  Mr.  David 
architect,  Llandilo  :— 

David  Evans  £980  I Thomas  Brothers* 

Evan  Jones  790  David  Jones 

S.  Dcakins -25  | • Accepted.  ' 


_ LONDON. -For  additions,  A-c.,  to  the  South  London  Cranarles, 
Coldliarbour-lane,  S.W.,  for  Messrs.  Osborne  A Young  Mr  R 
Cruwys,  architect.  Bank-chambers,  465,  Brixton-road.  ’ 
s.  Franklin  A-  Andre-—  - ■ 


^ - by  Messu. 

Higgs  A-  Higgs  

Holliday  A Greenwood 

Balaam  Bros 

Carmichael  


Ludgate-hill, 
,£1.867 


SURBITON.— For  erecting 
Richmond-grove,  Surbiton,  fo 
Duffield.  architect : — 

F.  P.  I-ucen £360 

Rushworth  320  1 

Jarv*s 3'S  ' 


i Glass  A Co.  . . . 
Babbs  Bros  . . . 


for  t *?  -. 

architect.  Thirsk.  ' , 

liricklaycr.  Mason,  a 

( ar firmer  and  Joiner.— R.  Lee 

Staler.- W.  Dodgson  

Plumber  and  Clakier.—I . Amos 

Painter.— Y.  White  

[All  of  Thirsk.] 


' ' I Total.  - 
: 1 £480 


TIPTON  (Staffs.).— Accepted  for  alterations  to  school  Dudley 
Port,  and  enlargement  of  Tipton  Green  School,  for  the  School 
Board.  Mr.  Allred  Long,  architect.  319,  High-street,  West  Brom- 
wicll : — 

Dudley  Port  Alterations 
J.  Moore  A Son,  Ocker  Hill,  Ti 
Tifiton  C„ 

William  Willetts,  Old  Hill 


^nlan 


■•£192  '■ 
■•£563  ' 
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TRURO.— For  the  erection  of  a chapel  and  sexton's  residence  at 
the  Cemetery,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  W.  Clemens. 
City  Surveyor,  architect,  Truro  _ 

is  & Tippet  ...  £1,186  0 | C.  & J.  Harris  (acccpted)i,94S  5 


Jas.  Julian  1,050  1 


[All  of  Tru 


TWICKENHAM.— Accepted  for  erecting  new  schools  for  the 
Rev.  Edmund  English.  Mr.  Joseph  Stainslaus  Hansom,  architect. 
07,  Alfred  Place  West,  South  Kensington.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Smith.  8,  John-"—*  w r -_ 


WANSTE  AD.— For  e 

I.oc  al  Board  of  Health. 


A.  Reed  & Son  ... 
F.  Braby  & Co.  . . . 

J.  U.  Davis  

S.  J.  Scott 

J.  Seagrave  & Co.  . 

I.  Dixon  & Co.  . . . 
Wrinch  A:  Sons  . . . 

J.  Holland 


>.  Chat 


T.  Osborne  & Sons  

Morton.  Francis  & Co..  Ltd. 

K.  C.  Keay 


V c.  . 


crogg 
E.  Spencer  & Co. 
D.  Howell  & Co. 
W.  Clover  & Son 

llrucc  St  Still  

W.  Harbrow 
Humphreys  &•  Co. 
Rlackwall  Iron  Co. 
II.  B Hobbs  .... 

J.  Jolhfie  

w.  Mundy 

C.  H.  Binney  .... 
. D.  W 


Bennerly- 


447  ,3  i 


road.  Clapham  • juoction, 

S.W 380  o 

Surveyor's  Estimates 515  o 

• If  paid  for  within  3 months  of  completio: 
t If  paid  for  in  four  half-yearly  paymen 
summer,  1893. 


, commencing  a 


WATFORD  (Herts).— For  erecting  a pair  of  houses  for  Messrs. 
Broad  & Riggall.  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  & J.  P.  Cutts,  architects  :— 

Clifford  & Cough  A 1.884  I Wm.  Judge  £1,841 

C.  Brightman  1,875  I 


WEST  BROMWICH.— For  the  erection  of  a laundry  a 
District  Schools,  for  the  Managers.  Mr.  Thos.  Rollason, 
tect,  High-street.  West  Bromwich.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
J.  Harley  & Son,  Smethwick  £>.4“  ° 


ding  and  supplying  municipal  organs. 


Hall,  Public  Hall. 
Canning  To wr 

£2.050 


Cray  & Davison  

Bishops  X Son 

Beale  <fc  Thynne 

J J-  Binns  ...* 

A.  W.  Smith 

Wm.  Hill  & Son  

11.  Specchley  & Sons  

T.  H.  Browne  

Bevington  ft  Sons 

l-orster  .V  Andrews.  Hull* 

Norman  Bros.  St  Beard 

H.  Wed  lake  

A.  Monk 

F.  A.  Slater  

j.  W.  Walker  & Sons 

Bedwcll  X Son 

J.  Conacher  & Sons  

• Accepted  for  Town  Halt.  Stratford.  Conslderati 
it  the  organ  fur  Public  Hal1.  Canning  Town,  adjourned. 


WORKSOP.— For  the  construction  of  pipe  sewers,  laying-out 
small  sewage  farm  (4}  acres),  &c..  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.I-..,  Angel-row,  Nottingham:— 

Creen  & Makin  T3-355  13  I Holmes  & Co £2.480  1- 

L.  Creen 2.93°  o F.  M essoin 2,200  i 

li.  Vickers a.7'5  2 J.  F.  Price 2.094  c 

J.  Jackson  2.664  2 J.  Holme 1,964  t 

F.  Eyre  2.588  16  | J.  Bentley,  Leicester*..  1.923  < 

• Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  qd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  C.  (amounts  should  be  sent).— F.  S.  B.  (ditto).— H.  C.  (ditto).— 
E.  W.— A.  McG. — C.  S.— Rev.  J.  13.  C.— R.  A.  13.— W.  S.  (one  list 
held  over  by  architect's  request).— W.  C.  (no  space  this  week).— J.  W. 
(ditto).— W.  T.  (ditto). — T.  B.  (shall  have  consideration). — A.  J.  D. — 
C.  J.  F.— C.  A.-W.  S.  C.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  ot  tenders,  Stc.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  sigued  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 

!Ve  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  ‘The  Builder,’  London. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 

SHIPS.  TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  " The  Builder."  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

cpigpi  A T ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER 

- 1 ' - - TISEMENTSorORDERS TO  DISCONTINUE 

same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10a.ra.0n  WEDNESDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  " The  Builder, "may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Ojtiee.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  fret  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


READING  CASES, /_  ninepence  each. 

’ t By  Post  (carefully  packed),  is. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUI  LDER  ” is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 


(payable  l 
the  Publisl 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


£be  JButtber  Catbe&ral  Series 


x.  Canterbury  yan.  3 I *5.  Wells  

2.  Lichfield  Feb.  7 6.  Exeter  yune  6 10.  Rochester 

3.  St.  Alban's  Mar.  7 7.  Salisbury  July  4 11.  Lincoln  Kov.. 

4.  Peterboro'  April 4 | 8.  Bristol  Aug.  1 | 12.  Gloucester  Dec. 


3.  St.  Paul's  yan.  2 I 17.  I.landatr  May  7 I 21.  Bangor  \ c . 

4.  Hereford  Feb.  6 18.  Oxford  yune  4 22.  St.  Asaph 

5.  Chichester  Mar.  5 19.  Southwell  yuly  2 23.  Winchester  Oct.' 

6.  Ely  April  2 | 20.  Worcester  Aug.  6 24.  Truro  Nro.. 

25.  Sl  David's Dec.  3 


•26.  York  _ 

27.  Ripon  Feb.  4 | 29.  Manchester^/ 

•Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  each,  except  Nosi  1,2. ; 


AND  DESCRIPTION  __  , 

ALBAN'S,  PETERBOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  be  had,  pric 
EIGHTPENCE  each,  and  of  YORK,  price  ONE  SHILLING  an 
FOURPENCE.  Postage  and  packing  extra :— Single  sets,  ad.  c 
H|  'ix  sets  together,  6d. 


THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Reprinted  from  "THE  BUILDER,”  January  28,  1888  (15  lr 
by  11X  in.),  on  stout  paper,  unfolded,  for  framing,  6d.  ; by  post,  8d.  i 


PORTFOLIOS, 

A for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2S.  6d. ; by  post,  3s. 


London:  Publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER,"  46.  Catheri 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving  \ 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

DOULTING,  SHEPTON  - MALLEI 

London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,' W.C 


HAM  HILL  STOWE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special!: 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COI.OU: 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quic; 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere: 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A 
Williams.  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand.  W.C.  [Advi 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav. 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  45 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fc 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [AdV! 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPH® 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.V 

QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’ TABLES  AND  DIARY: 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  yd.  In  leather  i/- Post  i/i.  [AdV' 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fo 


Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Adv: 


hospital, 

ASYLUM, 

SCHOOL 


ARCHITECTS  should  see  our  “ PRESTO  ” (PATENT  Self. 
Acting  Closet  Seat  and  Cistern.  A flush  is  absolutely  secured 
whenever  Closet  la  used,  cither  In  the  ordinary  way,  or  for  slops  or 

There  Is  no  awkward  or  complicated  machinery.  It  looks  like  an 
ordlnnry  Pedestal  Closet  Seat.  It  can  be  adapted  to  common 
hoppers,  or  the  most  elaborate  Pedestal  Closet.  One  observer  Bays ; 
— "It  works  like  magic,"  It  is  entirely  new,  and  unique  In  lte 
simplicity. 

It  can  be  seen  at  our  Offices. 


Mansion, 

COTTAGE, 

HOTEL. 


JOHN  KNOWLES  <5e  CO.  MANUFACTURERS. 

Depots  at  Star  Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  King’s  Road,  St.  Pancras,  N.W.  ; Midland  Railway  Goods  Stations,  St.  Pancras,  and  Child’s  Hi 
and  Cricklewood ; London  and  North-Western  Railway  Goods  Station,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  E.  ; North  London  Railway  Goods  Statioi 
Hammersmith  and  Chiswick,  W.  ; London  and  South-Western  Railway  Station,  Twickenham. 

Goods  delivered  by  Vans  in  loads  of  not  less  than  30  cwt.  to  any  part  of  London.  Shipping  Orders  promptly  executed. 
ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

Works:  Wooden  Box,  .Burton-on-Trent.  Sheffield  Office  & Depot:  35,  Green  Lane.  Nottingham  Office:  Brougham  Chambers,  Wheeler  Gate. 

Chief  London  Office : 38,  KING’S  ROAD,  ST.  PANCRAS,  N.W. 

Telegraphic  Addresses  -London  Office,  “JOHN  KNOWLES,  LONDON”  Works  Office,  “KNOWLES,  WOODVILLE."  London  Telephone  No.  7681 

Sheffield  Telephone  No.  11 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tower  and  Spire,  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry  : Elevation  and  Dans.— From  a Drawing  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt 

Seaton  Delaval  Hall,  Northumberland. — Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Architect  

New  R.  C.  Church  and  Rectory,  Carlisle.— Messrs.  Dunn,  Hansom,  & Dunn,  Architects 

Premises,  No.  18,  Bishopsgate-street-Within. — Messrs.  W.  E.  & F.  Brown,  Architects  


Four-Page  Ink-Photo. 

Two  Single-Page  Photo-Litho' s. 

Single-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Single-Page  Photo-Litho. 


Blocks  in  Text. 

Diagrams  Illustrating  Letter  on  the  Scenery  of  " Becket  PACE  307  | Diagram;  Illustrating  Letter  on  Stability  of  Pier  of  Arch  PAGE  308 


leficld  County  Council  Offices  Competition 299 

Meissonier  Exhibition  300 

:s  301 


al  Institute  of  British  Architects:  Examination  of  Building 

atones 303 

petitions  305 

London  County  Council 30s 

Architectural  Association  Spring  Visits : Two  Churches  in 

3oho-S(|iiare 305 
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Wakefield  County  Council  Offices 
Competition. 

HE  result  of  this  com- 
petition was  briefly 
referred  to  in  last 
week's  issue,  and 
we  are  now  able  to 
give  more  detailed 
reference  to  the 
designs  which  were 
submitted.  The 
competition  origina- 
in  the  proposal  to  provide  Council 
amber  and  offices  at  Wakefield  for  the 
unty  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of 
rkshire,  and  the  West  Riding  General 
rposes  Committee  were  empowered  by  the 
unty  Council  to  take  the  necessary  pre- 
linary  steps.  The  instructions  to  com- 
titors  and  the  conditions  that  were  issued 
pear  to  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
giving  a schedule  of  the  accommodation 
[uired  arbitrary  restrictions  likely  to  hamper 
: individuality  of  the  architect  were  avoided, 
ction  1 dealt  with  the  Council  Chamber, 
seat  1 50  members,  four  Committee  rooms, 
(airman's  room,  luncheon  and  smoking 
ims,  kitchen  and  caretaker’s  apartments, 
lilst  Section  2 scheduled  nine  rooms  for  the 
countant;  Section  3 seventeen  rooms  for 
; Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  County  Council, 

> deputy,  and  the  Clerk  of  Indictments, 
•ee  rooms  for  Asylums,  five  for  Technical 
struction  Department,  and  three  rooms  for 
it  of  the  Weights  and  Measures.  Sec- 
n 4 enumerated  seven  rooms  for  the 
2dical  Officer  of  Health  ; Section  5 
elve  rooms  for  the  West  Riding  Solicitor, 
d Section  6 eleven  rooms  for  the  West 
ding  Surveyor.  The  site  for  the  new 
ildings  is  bounded  by  Bond-street,  Cliffe 
trade,  Burton  and  Hardy  streets.  The 
esent  Council  offices  are  accommodated  in 
auilding  now  occupying  the  site,  and  com- 
titors  were  invited  to  submit,  if  they 
[ought  fit,  an  alternative  scheme  utilising 
jese  buildings,  but  this  suggestion  was  not 
ted  upon  by  any  of  the  competitors,  entirely 
tw  buildings  being  provided.  The  Council 
jiserved  to  itself  the  right  of  making  its  own 
election  of  designs,  aided  by  the  assistance 
■ the  West  Riding  Surveyor  and  Architect, 
id  the  award  that  has  been  made  shows  that 
| injustice  has  been  done  to  competitors. 
iThe  premiums  that  were  offered  were 
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200/.  to  the  successful  competitor,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  commission  for 
carrying  out  the  work,  100/.  to  the  design 
placed  second,  and  50/.  to  that  placed  third ; 
and  twenty-eight  sets  of  designs  were 
submitted.  Of  these,  three  designs  were 
selected  in  the  following  order,  that  by 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell,  of  Westminster ; 
Messrs.  Cooksey  & Cox,  of  Charing  Cross ; 
and  Messrs.  Simpson  & Richardson,  of 
Wakefield.  The  drawings  were  publicly 
exhibited  in  the  Wakefield  Corn  Exchange 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
and  on  Thursday  a private  view  was  granted 
to  exhibitors  and  the  press  in  the  Wakefield 
Grand  Jury  Room.  Recognition  is  due  to 
the  County  Council  officials  for  their 
courtesy  in  supplying  information  and 
offering  facilities  to  those  interested  in  the 
exhibition.  As  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
the  premiated  designs  only  were  made  known, 
we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  some  of  the  designs 
only  by  the  mottoes  they  bore. 

Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell  deserve  credit 
for  the  able  way  in  which  they  have  grasped 
the  problem  offered  by  the  lines  and  shape 
of  the  site,  and  the  simplicity  with  which 
they  have  planned  a building  in  every  way 
suitable  to  the  ground  it  has  to  occupy.  It 
needed  only  a slight  deviation  from  the  lines 
of  two  of  the  less  important  streets  surround- 
ing the  site  to  form  a true  diamond  shape, 
and  this  has  been  adopted  by  the  authors, 
who  take  Bond-street  as  the  principal  front- 
age and  base  of  the  parallelogram,  and  the 
position  of  the  principal  entrance  at  the 
corner  of  Bond-street  and  Cliffe  Parade.  By 
disposing  the  buildings  around  the  site  in 
this  way,  with  a perfectly  lighted  corridor  on 
the  interior  face  of  the  building,  a simple 
plan  is  produced,  with  large  central  areas 
each  side  of  the  Council  Chamber,  which  is 
placed  on  the  shorter  axis  of  the  parallelo- 
gram immediately  opposite  the  principal 
entrance,  and  in  an  interior  position  which 
provides  the  quietness  of  surroundings 
necessary  for  a chamber  of  debate. 
The  position  allotted  to  the  secondary 
staircases  and  lavatories  on  each  floor  in 
the  interior  angles  on  the  long  axis  is 
a good  one,  easily  accessible  from  either 
corridor.  Provision  had  to  be  made  in  the 
designs  for  future  additions,  and  these 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell  showed  at  the 
angle  of  Burton  and  Hardy  streets,  opposite 
the  main  entrance,  and  until  these  are  made 


the  buildings  will  not  continue  along  the 
whole  of  the  two  less  important  sides  of  the 
parallelogram.  The  secondary  entrances  are 
at  the  junction  of  Bond  and  Hardy  streets 
and  Cliffe  Parade  and  Burton-street,  so 
that  ultimately  there  will  be  entrances  at 
each  corner.  The  secondary  staircases 
are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  secondary 
entrances,  and  the  public  and  officials  will 
have  convenient  access  to  all  the  business 
departments  without  necessarily  using  the 
principal  entrance.  The  principal  entrance 
leads  into  a staircase  hall,  with  a waiting-room 
beyond  for  deputations,  thence  the  general 
staircase  leads  to  the  first-floor  and  Council 
Chamber,  where  convenient  cloak  - room 
accommodation  is  provided.  A large  ante- 
room leads  on  to  the  chamber  itself,  which 
has  its  seats  arranged  amphitheatrically  so 
as  to  face  the  Chairman  and  the  officials’ 
table  in  centre.  The  Chairman’s  parlour  is 
placed  over  the  entrance  vestibule,  and  has 
on  the  left  on  the  corridor  the  four  Committee 
rooms  facing  Cliffe  Parade,  and  on  the  left 
hand  a corridor  with  rooms  for  the  clerks’  de- 
partment facing  Bond-street.  The  Council- 
lors’ smoking  and  luncheon  rooms  are  placed 
beyond  the  Committee  room  at  the  corner  of 
Cliffe  Parade  and  Burton-street,  with  the 
kitchen  and  caretaker’s  rooms  over.  The 
Accountant's  department  is  placed  on  the 
ground  floor  facing  Cliffe  Parade,  with  the 
Surveyor’s  department  facing  Bond-street 
The  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and 
County  Council  are  on  the  first  and  second 
floor.  The  Asylums  department  has  been 
placed  on  the  second-floor  between  the 
clerks’  and  Solicitor’s  departments.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  central  Council  Cham- 
ber block  is  allotted  to  the  techni- 
cal instruction  offices.  The  remaining 
departments  are  placed  as  follows  : — Weights 
and  Measures  on  the  ground  floor  facing 
Burton-street ; the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
on  the  first  floor  above  the  last  named ; 
whilst  the  West  Riding  Solicitor  department 
is  placed  on  the  second  floor  facing  Cliffe 
Parade  and  part  of  Bond-street. 

Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  provide  passenger  lifts,  bat 
lifts  for  coals  have  been  provided  in  the 
angle  blocks  for  lavatories  already  referred 
to.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  stores  and 
workshops,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
stores,  a cart  entrance  is  provided  in  the 
centre  of  the  Hardy-street  frontage.  The 
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authors  state  that  their  elevations  are 
Renaissance  with  English  detail,  such  as 
may  be  met  with  at  Kirby  and  Wollaton 
Halls.  The  main  elevations  are  to  Cliffe 
Parade  and  Bond-street,  and  a domed  cam- 
panile is  placed  over  the  main  entrance  at 
the  angle.  The  Bond-street  elevation  has 
two  gables  at  the  Hardy-street  and  one 
gable  at  the  other  end.  The  intervening 
space  is  differently  treated,  with  large  cir- 
cular windows  on  the  ground  floor,  mullioned 
and  transomed  windows  on  the  first  and 
circular  headed  windows  on  the  second  floor, 
below  which  a bold  band  of  strap-work 
decoration  is  introduced.  The  elevations  are 
distinctly  graceful,  and  considerable  variety 
of  line  and  detail  is  introduced.  The 
portion  of  the  Cliffe  Parade  facade  con- 
taining the  Committee-rooms  is  treated  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  richer  detail  and  carving.  The 
authors  state  that  they  propose  to  use  local 
bricks,  with  dressings  of  Elland  Edge  stone, 
and  red  tile  roofs.  We  notice,  however, 
that  the  elevations  show  little  indication  of 
such  treatment,  being  evidently  designed  for 
stone  fafades.  The  limit  of  cost  was  not 
referred  to  in  the  conditions,  and  has  there- 
fore led  to  considerable  divergence  in  the 
estimates  of  competitors.  Messrs.  Gibson  & 
Russell's  estimate  amounts  to  60,000/. 

Messrs.  Cooksey  & Cox  have  adopted  an 
entirely  different  principle  in  planning  their 
building.  Discarding  the  shape  of  the  site  as 
guiding  lines,  they  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  a right-angled  building  upon  a 
diamond-shaped  site,  and  though  they  have 
been  more  successful  than  could  have  been 
expected,  the  result  is  a loss  of  simplicity  in 
arrangement  and  a sacrifice  of  valuable  space. 
Bond-street  is  taken  as  the  principal  frontage, 
which  is  set  back  so  as  to  be  at  right-angles 
to  the  blocks  of  buildings  facing  Cliffe  Parade 
and  Hardy-street,  and  the  latter  is  brought 
beyond  the  main  front  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  site.  The  Council  Chamber  is 
well  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  site, 
and  the  back  portion,  facing  Burton-street, 
has  been  reserved  for  future  exten- 
sions. The  front  entrance  occupies  the 
centre  facing  Bond-street,  and  from  the 
entrance-hall  corridors  proceed  right  and 
left,  and  lead  into  the  corridors  which  run 
the  length  of  the  side  blocks.  At  the  end  of 
these  single  corridors  secondary  entrances 
for  the  public  and  officials  are  placed,  and 
the  staircase  to  upper  floors,  with  lavatories 
adjacent,  occupy  a projecting  block  between 
the  corridors  and  the  central  block.  The 
principakdepartments  are  arranged  on  the  two 
side  blocks,  the  Surveyor’s  department  being 
placed  in  the  Hardy-street  frontage  for 
the  sake  of  the  north  light.  The  four 
Committee  - rooms  face  Bond  - street,  and 
are  on  the  first  floor,  with  luncheon 
and  smoking  room  on  the  second  floor 
above.  The  Chairman’s  room  is  placed  near 
the  head  of  the  main  staircase.  The  special 
points  of  the  plan  of  the  Council  Cham- 
ber is  the  ante-room,  with  a division 
lobby  on  each  side.  The  chamber  Itself 
has  been  planned  with  a segmental-shaped 
back  wall,  and  a segmental  apse  for  the 
Chairman  and  officials.  The  plan  has  evi- 
dently been  carefully  thought  out,  and  has 
many  good  points,  but  we  think  that  a 
diamond  plan  is  the  best  arrangement, 
with  the  entrance  at  the  angles.  The 

staircases  to  the  principal  department 
in  this  design  are  not  readily  seen 
on  entering  the  building  by  the  secondary 
entrances.  Messrs.  Cooksey  & Cox  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  the  building  at  55,000/. 
The  elevations,  which  are  delicately  drawn, 
are  kept  quiet  in  character,  and  are  intended 
to  be  executed  in  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
and  a red  tiled  roof.  A tower  has  been 
dispensed  with.  The  central  porch  is  semi- 
circular on  plan,  and  the  central  feature  is  a 
fleche,  which  is  not  quite  happy  in  the  lines 
with  which  it  joins  the  roof.  The  consider- 
able projection  of  the  Hardy-street  block  is 
not  apparent,  and  the  effect  in  perspective 
would  not  be  altogether  happy,  we  think. 
The  detail  is  distinctly  original  and  delicate 


in  parts,  but  at  times  it  is  weak,  as  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  main  front,  where  thin 
pilasters  appear  to  support  a cornice  of 
somewhat  massive  proportions.  The  eleva- 
tions to  Cliffe  Parade  and  Hardy-street  are 
much  alike  in  composition,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  four  semi-circular  pediments, 
two  at  each  end.  This  central  portion  of 
the  long  line  of  roof  is  kept  up,  and  the 
centre  is  emphasised  by  a copper  fleche. 

Messrs.  Simpson  & Richardson,  of  Wake- 
field, in  their  design  followed  the  diamond 
shape  of  the  plot  and  placed  the  main 
entrance  at  the  corner  of  Bond-street,  and  the 
Council  Chamber  occupies  the  position  it 
should  in  the  centre  of  the  site.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  corridor,  however,  upon  each  side 
of  which  offices  are  ranged,  is  not  a good 
point.  The  staircases  are  dotted  about  in 
various  and  not  always  similar  positions,  and 
would  not  easily  be  found  by  the  public. 
The  elevations  are  carefully  drawn,  and  show 
a considerable  amount  of  quiet  dignity. 

Only  brief  reference  can  be  made  to  some 
of  the  remaining  designs,  and  of  these  the 
mottoes  only  were  published.  “ Lux  ” has  a 
circular  Council  Chamber  in  the  interior 
position,  and  has  grouped  the  Committee- 
rooms  around  it.  The  position  is  a good  one 
for  the  Committee-rooms,  which  are  there  top- 
lighted,  but  it  unduly  cramps  other  portions 
of  the  plan.  The  main  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  Bond-street. 

“ Honi  Soit  Oui  Mai  y Pense  ” places  the 
main  entrance  in  the  centre  of  Bond-street 
frontage,  The  corridors  are  mostly  double. 
The  Council  Chamber  is  placed  on  the  Hardy- 
street  frontage.  The  square  plan  on  the 
diamond  shape  is  here  very  evident. 

"Toison  d’Or”  is  distinguished  by  a 
remarkable  similarity  of  plan  to  that  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell.  Position  of 
main  entrance,  single  corridors,  position  of 
Council  Chamber,  and  staircases,  and  lava- 
tories all  coincide  in  a singular  manner,  and 
had  the  elevations,  which  show  a certain 
refinement  of  detail  in  parts,  been  a little 
less  heavy  as  a whole,  the  design  might  have 
occupied  a better  place  in  the  competition. 

“ Tutus  in  undis  ” has  a central  entrance 
in  Bond-street,  with  a square  and  octagonal 
chamber  in  the  interior  position.  The  plan 
is  simple  in  its  lines,  and  the  elevations  are 
quiet  and  well-proportioned.  A feature  is 
made  of  the  tower. 

"Experience”  adopts  the  square -lined 
plan,  and  has  shown  considerable  ingenuity 
in  grouping  the  Committee -rooms  round 
the  Council  Chamber  in  the  interior  with 
well-lighted  corridors.  The  elevations  are  a 
somewhat  severe  treatment  of  an  early  type 
of  the  Renaissance. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  endorse  the 
award  made  in  this  competition. 


THE  MEISSONIER  EXHIBITION. 

g,s^'~*c=^l|HE  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Meissonier  at  Messrs.  Tooth’s 
gin!  Gallery  is  not  quite  such  a repre- 
sentative  one  as  we  are  asked  to 
suppose  ; it  does  not  contain  all  the  works 
exhibited  in  Paris,  and  we  can  recall  in  our 
memory  many  examples  of  the  small  and 
exquisitely-finished  class  of  miniature  works 
which  more  especially  made  Meissonier’s 
reputation,  which  are  not  to  be  seen  here. 
In  fact,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  works 
here  exhibited,  numerically,  are  sketches  and 
studies,  and  not  finished  pictures.  But 
there  are  sufficient  very  fine  specimens  of 
the  artist's  finished  work  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  his  powers,  while  the  large  number 
of  sketches  and  studies,  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  public,  have  a new  and  special  interest,  as 
taking  us  behind  the  scenes  and  letting  us 
into  the  manner  of  working  of  a painter 
who,  as  craftsman  at  all  events,  may  claim  a 
place  among  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
brush  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

A translation  of  the  biographical  sketch  of 
the  artist’s  life  and  character  by  Dumas  is 
prefixed  to  the  catalogue.  As  our  Paris 
correspondent  has  already  noted,  this  is  a 
very  couleur  de  rose  portrait  of  the  artist  by  | 


a very  friendly  hand.  The  fact  we  believe 
is  undeniable  that  Meissonier  was  anything 
but  a popular  character,  and  made  and  left 
very  few  friends.  Yet  there  are  points  in 
this  biographical  sketch  which  may  perhaps 
suggest  reasons  for  this  which  are  not 
entirely  unfavourable  to  him.  To  any-; 
one  who  had  asked  how  he  had  contrived 
to  produce  such  an  amount  of  highly- 
finished  and  indeed  faultless  work,  he  might 
have  replied,  says  Dumas,  that  it  was  be-: 
cause  he  was  always  thinking  about  it,  and 
it  was  probably  in  some  measure  owing  to 
this  intense  pre-occupation  with  his  art 
that  he  appeared  cold  and  unsympa-: 
thetic  in  his  social  relations.  Of  his  un-i 
wearied  application  in  rendering  his  work 
perfect  Dumas  mentions  a remarkable 
instance  in  the  case  of  his  own  portrait,) 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  Salon  after  about 
forty  sittings.  But  Meissonier  said,  " After 
the  picture  returns  you  must  give  me  twenty 
sittings  more,  for  the  portrait  is  still  far  from 
what  it  ought  to  be”;  and  this  was  for  a 
picture  which  he  was  executing  as  a gift  and 
not  for  gain.  Surely  this  is  a noble  and 
instructive  example  of  the  striving  after  per« 
fection  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  true 
and  devoted  artist. 

Such  a collection  as  this  suggests,  indeed,: 
a fresh  consideration  of  the  often-repeated 
question  as  to  what  are  the  qualities  which 
constitute  real  greatness  in  the  work  of  a 
painter.  In  the  whole  of  this  collection  there 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  work  which 
exhibits  imaginative  power  or  that  striving 
after  an  ideal  beauty  which  we  often  speak 
of  as  the  highest  end  of  art.  And  yet 
we  can  hardly  recall  any  exhibition  of  the 
collected  works  of  one  painter  from  which 
it  seemed  so  difficult  to  tear  oneself  away,  01 
in  which  the  principal  works  seem  sc 
absolutely  certain  to  retain  their  position  as 
art  treasures  of  permanent  and  imperishable 
value,  a value  which  depends  entirely  upor> 
the  perfection  of  the  artist’s  mastery  of  hid 
art  within  his  own  limits.  To  take  one  ol 
the  most  typical  works  in  the  room,  “ Lc 
Peintre  d’Enseignes  ” (849),  well  known  from 
engravings — one  could  hardly  imagine  a 
subject  of  less  intrinsic  interest.  It  is  merely 
a very  common-looking  tavern-keeper  of  the 
Napoleonic  era,  looking  critically  at  the 
painting  of  a Bacchus  astride  of  a cask  which 
an  ordinary  journeyman  sign-painter  has 
been  executing  for  him.  But  the  picture 
is  life  itself.  The  " Patron  ” is  a type  of  3 
class  ; and  the  admirable  drawing  and  posd 
of  the  figure,  the  expression  of  his  face,' 
screwing  up  his  eyes  as  he  gazes  at  the 
work,  the  careful  and  conscientious  painting 
of  the  costume,  the  manner  in  which  the 
painting  itself,  seen  in  much  foreshortened 
perspective,  is  yet  finished  as  carefully  as  i; 
this  were  the  main  object  of  the  work ; al 
show  us  an  artist  who  was  content  with 
nothing  short  of  perfection  in  the  task  ht 
had  set  himself.  Yet  even  this  is  surpassed 
by  some  others,  for  instance  " Les  Joueura 
d’Echecs  ” (851),  a small  painting  of  two  men 
over  a chessboard,  which  is  quite  astonishing 
in  its  minuteness  and  mastery  of  execution 
each  of  the  small  chessmen,  even,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  high,  seems  a separate 
study.  Say  what  we  will  about  the  prosaic, 
character  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  t( 
imagine  that  such  a work  can  ever  lose  Us 
value  (as  long  as  pigments  last)  as  an 
example  of  brilliant  and  conscientious  crafts- 
manship. Another  which  should  be  especially 
looked  at  is  the  one  entitled  "Gentilhommei 
Louis  XIII.”  (147)  a single  figure  with  an 
architectural  background,  remarkable  as 
much  for  the  learned  and  solid  painting 
of  the  face,  turned  a little  upward 
in  full  light,  as  for  the  minute  and. 
perfect  execution  of  every  detail  of  the; 
costume.  " Le  Voyageur  ” (1,074),  a horsemam 
riding  slowly  against  a strong  wind,  is  another 
most  remarkable  work,  more  especially, 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  laboured; 
action  of  the  animal  is  conveyed.  A smaller 
picture  which  may  be  taken  as  a study  for 
this,  but  with  the  horse  turned  the  opposite^ 
way,  is  in  another  room.  In  the  "Idna,  1806  : 
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{1,073),  we  have  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
Meissonier’s  portraits  of  Napoldon,  looking 
with  fixed  and  concentrated  gaze  after  the 
cavalry  who  are  charging.  In  painting 
Napoleon  Meissonier  comes  nearer  to  the 
quality  of  imaginative  insight  than  in  most  of 
his  other  works  ; he  gives  the  character  as 
well  as  the  outer  semblance  of  the  man.  The 
two  finest  examples  of  this  penetration  in 
painting  Napoleon,  the  “1814”  and  the 
" Retreat  from  Moscow,”  are  not  in  this  exhibi- 
tion. The  “1814”  may  be  said  to  beone  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  expression 
of  a whole  history  concentrated  in  one  figure 
and  in  one  moment  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
painting ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
power  of  intense  character-expression  is 
somewhat  exceptional  in  Meissonier’s  work  ; 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  had  a special  fas- 
cination for  him.  Several  studies  here  indi- 
cate the  trouble  he  was  at  in  studying  the 
outer  personality  of  his  hero  ; one  of  a horse- 
man with  the  head  omitted,  facing  the 
spectator,  is  evidently  intended  as  a study  of 
Napoleon’s  figure  and  seat  on  horseback. 

The  numerous  studies  of  horses,  men,  and 
parts  and  limbs  of  men  and  horses,  speak 
eloquently  of  the  pains  Meissonier  took  in 
preparing  and  perfecting  his  work.  When 
his  great  water-colour  painting,  “ 1807,”  was 
first  exhibited  in  London,  we  noticed  par- 
ticularly the  remarkable  drawing  of  the 
figure  of  the  officer  leading  the  charge,  and 
half  turning  in  his  saddle  to  salute  Napoleon, 
the  left  leg  stretched  out  in  the  stirrups  to 
maintain  his  balance.  There  are  two  or 
three  studies  for  this  leg,  of  which  the  per- 
fect and  successful  attempt  seems  to  be 
“ Jambe  gauche  du  colonel  en  selle,”  No. 
278.  Other  figures  or  parts  of  figures  for 
the  group  of  galloping  horsemen  in  the  same 
picture  are  to  be  met  with  at  intervals  all 
round  the  room. 

The  later  works  in  water-colour,  on  a larger 
scale  than  Meissonier's  earlier  manner,  are 
perhaps  among  the  finest  things  in  the  ex- 
hibition, and  their  breadth  and  freedom  of 
jStyle  seems  the  more  emphasised  by  con- 
trast with  the  minuter  work  of  most  of  the 
!oil  paintings.  “ Le  Guide  ” (423),  showing 
a man  walking  in  front  of  a group  of  cavalry 
riding  down  a road  towards  the  spectator,  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  these ; and  another 
very  remarkable  work,  a broad  and 
igrand  sketch  in  water-colour  under  the 
'title  “ Sur  l’escalier”  (429)  is  worth 
1 special  attention;  it  shows  a man  and 
I woman  looking  over  the  balustrade  of 
a staircase  at  something  or  some  one 
(below,  and  has  something  more  of  poetic 
I feeling  and  suggestion  about  it  than  is  usual 
I with  Meissonier;  there  is  at  all  eventsacertain 
1 interest  in  it  beyond  the  power  ot  execution  ; 
it  suggests  a critical  point  in  a story.  A 
| highly  interesting  little  picture,  which  is  hung 
i too  high  to  be  well  seen,  is  “ Ruines  des 
ITuileries’’  (416),  a very  carefully  painted 
i study  of  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries 
I after  the  fire.  At  the  end  of  the  ruined 
: building  is  just  seen  in  the  distance  the  top  of 
! the  Arc  de  l’Etoile. 

It  will  surprise  many  who  only  know 
Meissonier  by  the  class  of  subjects  usually 
connected  with  his  name,  to  find  so  many 
i small  studies  of  landscape  and  buildings, 

I portions  of  towns,  &c.,  and  even  two  or  three 
! seapieces,  among  the  works  exhibited  ; and 
though  he  was  not  so  great  in  these  as  in  his 
favourite  class  of  figure-subjects,  they  all 
1 show  competent  and  careful  handling,  the 
; buildings  not  the  least  so.  The  exhibition  is 
one  of  the  artistic  events  of  the  season,  and 
1 should  be  missed  by  none  who  care  for  art : 
: no  such  opportunity  is  likely  to  occur  again. 


NOTES. 

jjjjHE  Hull  dock  strike,  as  we  anti- 
cipated last  week,  was  hardly  set 
on  foot  before  all  sorts  of  side 
issues  were  brought  in,  with  the 
object  of  causing  the  origin  of  the  dispute 
to  drop  out  of  sight.  The  employers 
were  represented  as  making  a “ dastardly  ” 
effort  to  smash  the  Dockers’  Union, 
although  the  Secretary  of  the  Shipping 
Federation,  when  charged  with  this,  re- 
plied decidedly,  “Oh,  no!  We  do  not 
desire  to  smash  anything,  and  certainly  not 
the  trades  unions.”  The  Employers’  Com- 
mittee at  Hull  also  distinctly  stated  very 
early  in  the  fight  that  they  do  not  ask  any 
applicant  for  work  whether  he  is  a Unionist 
or  not,  and  remarked  in  their  manifesto  that 
their  sole  aim  and  object  was  to  enforce  the 
elementary  right  on  their  part  to  employ  both 
free  and  organised  labour  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  labour  leaders  made  much 
of  the  action  of  the  magistrates  and  guardians, 
and  of  the  presence  of  the  military  in  Hull, 
but  in  this  they  were  obviously  only  follow- 
ing out  the  policy  of  directing  attention  to 
anything  rather  than  the  original  point  in 
dispute.  This  was  passed  by  with  the 
statement  that  the  insistance  on  the  right 
to  combine  was  all  that  the  men  claimed  ; 
— a right,  the  assertion  of  which  by 
employers  is  usually  stigmatised  as  “ das- 
tardly.” As  to  the  military  and  the 
additional  police,  both  the  local  authorities 
and  the  Home  Secretary  held  the  grand  old 
maxim  that  “prevention  is  better  than  cure,” 
and  the  Hull  ratepayers  will  doubtless  con- 
sider that  the  expenditure  on  this  head  has 
not  been  incurred  in  vain.  The  widening  of 
the  area  of  the  dispute  would  have  been 
disastrous  from  every  point  of  view,  and  any 
movement  tending  to  obviate  future  dis- 
turbances of  this  nature  will  be  universally 
welcomed.  The  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mundella  on  Monday  has  this  end  in  view, 
through  the  means  of  local  conciliation 
boards.  Arbitration  in  labour  disputes  will 
thus  be  encouraged,  and  it  is  also  proposed 
to  register  and  report  the  decisions  of 
arbitrators — a provision  which  cannot  fail 
to  add  to  the  utility  of  the  proposed  boards. 


S' 


given  his  Court  architect,  Herr  Ihne,  the  cold 
shoulder  in  favour  of  a Herr  Halmhuder,  a 
protdgt i of  the  sculptor  in  question.  Whilst 
Herr  Ihne  signed  the  architectural  sheets  to 
Professor  Begas’s  competition  work,  it  was 
Herr  Halmhuder  who  worked  for  him  on  the 
design  finally  accepted  by  the  Emperor.  It 
is  amusing  to  hear  how  Baurath  Ihne  drew 
the  Emperor’s  attention  to  certain  weak 
points  of  Herr  Halmhuder's  design,  and  how 
the  Emperor,  in  his  characteristic  way, 
ordered  his  Court  architect  to  make  a better 
one  if  he  could.  Herr  Ihne  tried  to,  but  the 
Emperor  considered  the  work  shown  him  too 
clumsy  for  the  purpose,  and  far  inferior  to 
Herr  Halmhuder’s  scheme.  Herr  Gustav 
Halmhuder,  who  drew  up  his  designs  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Herr  Begas,  is 
quite  a young  man,  a junior  member  of  the 
New  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament  atelier. 
His  name  is  well  known  in  German  archi- 
tectural circles,  and  the  Emperor’s  decision 
is  very  popular. 


IR  JAMES  WHITEHEAD’S  Bill  to 
declare  illegal  all  railway  rates  which 
exceed  those  paid  in  1892  is  rather  late  in 
the  day.  Notice  of  its  introduction  was  not 
given  until  the  companies  had  reinstated  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  old  rates,  and 
promised  that  such  advances  as  were  re- 
tained should  not  exceed  5 per  cent.  The 
Bill  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose 
two  or  three  months  back,  when  rates  were 
put  in  force  which  exceeded  those  of  1892  by 
50  and  100  per  cent. — and  that  without  any 
intimation  of  future  modification.  As  it  is, 
the  action  now  taken  by  the  companies 
limits  their  net  gain,  under  the  revision,  to 
i\  or  3 per  cent.  In  any  case  the  proposed 
legislation  is  a striking  commentary  upon 
that  of  the  past  few  years.  The  Acts  fixing 
the  maximum  rates  were  only  passed  after  a 
series  of  the  most  exhaustive  Parliamentary 
inquiries  ever  held,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
to  practically  repeal  them.  Further  inquiry 
seems  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Mundella  has 
promised  a Select  Committee  to  consider  the 
effect  ot  the  revision,  and  the  best  means  of 
settling  disputes  in  the  future.  In  view  of 
the  probability  of  this  inquiry  resulting  in 
further  legislation,  Sir  James  Whitehead’s 
measure,  which  was  read  for  the  first  time  on 
Monday,  is  only  of  a temporary  character. 


THE  pedestal  discovered  in  1891  at  Athens, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  sculptor 
Bryaxis,  has  been  more  than  once  discussed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  epigraphy.  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  Correspond - 
ance  Hellenique  (viii.,  Dec.,  1892),  just  pub- 
lished, M.  Louis  Couve  offers  us  for  the  first 
time  phototype  plates  of  the  sculptures  repre- 
sented on  this  basis,  and  discusses  their  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  Greek  art  in  general, 
and  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  in 
particular.  On  three  sides  of  the  pedestal 
the  same  scene  appears,  worked  in  very  low 
relief — a man  on  horseback  advances  towards 
a tripod.  On  the  fourth  side  is  the  dedica- 
tory inscription.  Three  persons,  a father  and 
two  sons,  Demainetos,  Demeas,  and  Demos- 
thenes, have  dedicated  the  monument  that 
surmounted  the  pedestal,  a monument  now 
lost,  to  commemorate  victories  gained  by  all 
three  in  succession  in  the  contest  known  as 
anthippasia.  They  contended  in  their  capa- 
city as  phylarchs.  Below  the  inscription  is 
the  signature  of  Bryaxis,  who  was  a pupil  of 
Scopas,  and  a conjoint  worker  at  the  Mauso- 
leum. M.  Louis  Couve,  after  a detailed  ex- 
amination, concludes  that  the  pedestal  sup- 
ported not  a statue,  but  a tripod.  As  Bryaxis 
would  not  be  likely  to  make  a tripod,  the 
inscription  must  refer  to  the  sculptures  of  the 
pedestal.  We  have,  therefore,  in  them  a 
specimen,  and  the  only  one  extant,  of  the 
work  of  Bryaxis.  Further,  they  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  early  part  of  his  life — as  in  h^s 
middle  and  later  life  he  moved  to  Asia-Minor, 
from  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  return. 


A New  J.P.  well  known  to  Builders.— Mr. 
Alexander  Ritchie,  Kelvin-house,  South  Lambeth- 
road,  and  of  the  firm  of  Steven  Bros.  & Co.,  iron- 
founders,  Upper  Thames-street,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  London.  Mr. 
Ritchie  is  also  a member  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  and  is  a “ London  Scotsman  ” well  known 
in  connexion  with  Scottish  institutions  in  London. 


WE 


E reported  some  time  back  that  the 
German  Emperor  had  decided  that 
Professor  Begas  should  be  the  sculptor  of 
the  national  monument  to  the  late  Emperor 
William  I.,  and  we  understand  that  the 
sculptor  is  already  hard  at  work  carrying  out 
his  commission.  We  now  hear  that  the 
architect  of  the  monument  has  also  been 
selected  by  the  Emperor,  who  has  apparently 


THE  “ Pitt  Press,”  Cambridge,  is  about 
to  be  enlarged  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  H.  Dawson,  architect.*  The 
University  Press  originated  in  a grant  made 
by  Plenry  VIII.  in  1534  to  the  University  of 
a right  to  appoint  three  printers  or 
“ stationers.”  During  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeeth  centuries,  the  University  printers 
did  the  work  at  their  own  homes.  John 
Siberch,  the  first  to  be  appointed,  lived  in 
the  “ Royal  Arms,”  since  a part  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  opposite  St.  Michael’s 
church.  Another,  Thomas  Buck,  occupied 
what  had  been  the  refectory  of  St.  Augus- 
tine’s Priory,  between  Luthburne,  since  Free 
School,  lane,  and  Slaughter-lane,  since  Corn 
Exchange-street.  The  Friars’  refectory  is 
drawn  in  Hammond’s  map  (1592):  its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Museums  and 
Natural  Science  Lecture-rooms.  In  1655  the 
authorities  leased  from  Queens’  College  a 
plot  at  the  corner  of  Silver-street  and 
Queens’-lane.  Some  premises  built  there  by 
John  Field  were  enlarged  forty  years  later. 
It  is  stated  that  a printing-house  was  in- 
cluded in  Gibbs’s  plans  (1715)  for  the  Library, 
Senate  House,  Schools,  &c.,  opposite  Market- 
hill.  In  1762  the  Syndics  began  to  acquire 
the  present  site  in  Trumpington  - street, 
between  Silver-street  and  Mill-lane,  with 


se  our  Tenders  list  of  March  25  ; the  accepted  con- 
s for  6,183/.  13s.,  by  Mr.  W.  Tindall,  of  Cambridge. 
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purchasing  the  “ White  Lion  ” on  the  south 
side  of  Silver-street.  In  1821  they  bought 
the  "Cardinal’s  Hat”  inn,  Trumpington- 
street,  and  James  Walter,  architect,  built  new 
premises  on  its  site,  which  were  completed 
in  1827.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  of  subscribers  to  the  William 
Pitt  Fund,  London,  agreed  to  devote  the  sur- 
plus, after  payment  of  7,000/.  for  Chantrey’s 
statue  in  Hanover-square  (erected  in  1831), 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  Press,  to  be  called 
by  his  name.  The  University  voted  in  the 
end  a total  sum  of  11,925/.  for  properties 
adjacent  to  the  *‘  Cardinal’s  Hat  ” site,  and  in 
March,  1832,  the  new  Pitt  Press  was  finished 
at  a cost  of  10,710/.  after  the  designs,  in  the 
Late  Perpendicular  style,  of  Mr.  E.  Blore, 
architect.  Various  additions  have  since  been 
made,  including  a building  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  quadrangle,  1877-8, 
planned  and  designed  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fawcett,  architect.* 


IT  has  been  announced  that  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  has  sold  to  Mr.  William 
W.  Astor  his  Cliveden,  or  Cliefden  estate, 
which  forms  so  well  known  a feature  on  the 
river’s  left  bank  between  Taplow  and 
Coekham.  “ Cliefden’s  proud  alcove  ’’  (as  it 
is  termed  in  Pope’s  often-quoted  lines)  was 
originally  built  of  red  brick  with  stone  quoins 
and  dressings,  for  George  Villiers,  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  passed  to  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  created  Earl  of  Orkney 
on  January  3,  1696,  by  his  marriage 

in  the  previous  year  with  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  the  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  half-brother.  Having 
been  occupied  for  a while  by  Frederic, 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  whose  entertain- 
ment there,  on  August  I,  1740,  Thomson 
wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mallet  the 
libretto  for  Arne's  masque  of  " Alfred,’’ 
all  excepting  the  two  wings  of  the 
house  was  burnt  on  May  20,  1795,  and  with 
it  a set  of  tapestry  hangings  illustrating 
Marlborough’s  victories,  wherein  Lord 
Orkney  had  played  a signal  share.  In  1819, 
the  property,  covering  about  400  acres,  was 
divided  into  seven  lots  for  sale  at  auction, 
and  some  repairs  were  done  to  the  buildings. 
But  the  mansion  as  we  now  see  it  was 
erected  after  a second  fire  of  1849,  Irom  the 
designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  architect,  for 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Barry  left  the  old 
wings,  rebuilding  the  central  block  in  the 
Italian  style,  the  front  elevation  (south),  con- 
sisting of  an  engaged  order  of  two  stories 
with  an  unbroken  entablature  and  a 
balustrade,  standing  upon  a wider  ground 
floor.  The  five  day-rooms  in  this  central 
block  overlook  the  original  raised  terrace 
135  yds.  long,  whence  steps  lead  down  to  the 
lawn.  Brick,  coated  with  cement,  was  used. 
A whole-length  plan  and  elevation,  to  scale, 
are  given  in  Bishop  Barry’s  life  and  works  of 
his  father  : and  a scale  drawing  of  the  central 
block  in  the  Builder  for  July  6,  1850.  A 
temple  on  the  lawn  was  designed  by  Leoni 
in  17 35  ; the  water-tower  by  Mr.  H.  Clutton 
in  1861.  Barry  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
general  idea  from  old  Somerset  (Denmark) 
House,  attributed  to,  biter  alios , John  of 
Padua,  whom  some  take  to  be  John  Thorpe. 


THE  “Building  Stones  used  in  Edinburgh  ” 
is  the  subject  of  a paper  written  by  an 
architect,  Mr.  George  Craig,  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Geological  Society  (Vol.  VI.,  pt.  iv.,  p.254). 
He  observes  that  the  Scottish  capital  has 
long  been  advantageously  situated  with 
reference  to  good  building  stones.  The 
oldest  known  freestone  quarries  in  the  vicinity 
are  those  of  Craigleith,  Craigmillar, 
Salisbury  Crags,  Lochend,  Bruntsfield, 
Ravelston  and  Quarryholes.  Of  these,  the 
Craigleith  occupied  the  chief  place,  and  for  a 
long  series  of  years  the  public  and  private 
buildings  of  the  New  Town  were  almost 


* For  some  particulars  here  given  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Clark's  edition  of  Professor  Willis's  “ Architectural 
History  of  Cambridge  University." 


entirely  built  with  stone  from  this  well-known 
quarry.  Subsequently,  Redhall,  Binney  and 
others  were  opened  up,  and  although  Mr. 
Craig  says  they  are  somewhat  inferior  in 
quality  to  Craigleith,  they  are  regarded 
still  as  very  good  building  stones.  About 
the  year  i860  Polmaise  and  Plean  came 
to  be  extensively  used.  Gradually  the  stones 
quarried  in  the  district  have  become  practi- 
cally worked  out,  or  can  only  be  obtained  at 
a high  price,  so  that  in  recent  years  Edin- 
burgh architects  have  had  to  seek  material 
farther  afield.  The  author  says,  however, 
that  there  is  still  plenty  of  good  sandstone 
to  the  west  of  the  city  that  could  be  quarried 
without  much  difficulty.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  pink  stone  from  the  New  Red  forma- 
tion has  come  much  into  favour.  Nearly  all 
the  building  stones  used  in  Edinburgh  are 
sandstone,  and,  as  the  author  observes,  the 
weathering  qualities  of  the  rock  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  cement  binding  the 
grains  of  quartz  together,  which  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  beds,  even  in  the  same 
quarry.  Speaking  of  the  Craigleith  quarry, 
he  observes  that  it  has  an  area  of  about 
seven  acres,  and  is  about  200  ft.  deep  ; the 
zigzag  road  to  the  bottom  is  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  length.  Particulars  as  to 
locality,  geological  position,  chemical  ana- 
lysis, specific  gravity,  amount  of  water 
absorbed,  crushing  weight,  weight  per  cubic 
foot,  tint,  texture,  weathering  qualities,  and 
buildings  wherein  used,  are  given  with  each 
stone,  as  far  as  possible.  Altogether,  it  is 
an  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 


THE  recent  case  of  the  Queen  v.  the 
Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health, 
which  was  decided  by  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  is  of  interest,  though  it  decides  no 
new  legal  point.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a Writ  of  Mandamus  to  compel  the 
Local  Board  in  question  to  construct  a sewer. 
But  as  the  Board  had  exercised  their  dis- 
cretion, the  Court  decided  the  Writ  could  not 
issue.  The  practical  point  was,  therefore, 
more  interesting  than  the  legal  one.  An 
owner  of  land  built  some  houses  along  a 
lane.  The  owner  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Local  Board  should  construct  a sewer  down 
this  lane  to  be  connected  with  an  outfall 
at  the  end  of  the  owner's  land.  The  Board, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
owner  should  make  this  sewer  at  his  own 
expense.  The  Local  Government  Board,  to 
whom  a kind  of  appeal  on  the  facts  had 
been  made,  agreed  with  the  view  of  the 
Local  Board.  The  practical  difficulty  which 
seems  to  arise  from  the  decision,  is  that  a 
Local  Board  can  hand  over  duties  which 
ought  to  be  performed  by  a public  body  to  a 
private  person.  For  firima  facie  it  is  the 
duty  of  a public  body  to  make  sewers  into 
which  the  drainage  of  the  houses  can  be 
conveyed.  That  there  is  some  conflict 
between  the  fifteenth  and  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
1875  on  this  point  appears  obvious,  and  this 
may  require  to  be  settled  by  legislation. 


AT  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester City  Council,  a question  of 
considerable  interest  to  architects  was  dis- 
cussed. The  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee brought  forward  a recommendation 
that  the  foundations  of  the  proposed 
Technical  Schools,  and  the  brickwork  of  the 
basement,  should  be  let  by  contract  or  by 
schedule  of  prices  forthwith.  Sir  John 
Harwood  at  once  moved  an  amendment 
“ that  no  part  of  the  works  be  commenced 
until  tenders  had  been  obtained  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building.  No  prudent  man, 
he  added,  in  building  a house,  would  commit 
himself  by  laying  the  foundations  before  he 
knew  whether  the  structure  was  to  cost  him 
6,000/.  or  10,000/.  After  several  others 
members  of  the  Council  had  spoken,  Sir 
John’s  amendment  was  adopted,  appa- 
rently without  a division.  We  think  the 
Council  has  done  wisely,  seeing  that, 
according  to  the  speakers,  there  is  no  | 


need  of  haste  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 
In  cases  where  rapid  progress  is  imperative 
or  where  no  limit  of  cost  has  been  fixed,  the 
foundations  and  basement  may  well  be  let 
separately.  But  in  cases  where  a strict  limit 
of  cost  has  been  fixed,  and  especially  when 
the  design  has  been  selected  in  competion 
subject  to  such  a limit  of  cost,  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  building  owners  and  to  the  other  com- 
petitors that  the  cost  of  the  whole  building 
should  be  known  before  any  consider- 
able amount  of  work  is  done.  “A  Man- 
chester Architect  and  Ratepayer,”  writing 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  this  point, 
instances  the  case  of  a church  for  which 
there  was  a competition,  6,000/.  being  laid 
down  as  the  limit  of  cost.  The  success- 
ful competitor,  "whose  designs  were  accepted 
on  his  assurance  that  they  could  be  carried 
out  for  6,000/.,  induced  the  committee  to  let 
him  put  in  the  foundations  before  the  tenders 
for  the  whole  were  obtained.  The  church 
cost  about,  if  not  more  than,  double  the 
stipulated  amount.”  If  the  facts  be  as  stated, 
and  if  the  committee  did  not  cause  the 
increase  of  cost  by  requiring  additions 
to  be  made  to  the  original  design,  the 
architect’s  conduct  was  undoubtedly  re- 
prehensible, and  the  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors had  just  cause  for  complaint.  Other 
instances  could  be  mentioned  where  pre- 
liminary contracts  for  foundations  and  base- 
ment have  committed  men  to  an  expenditure 
far  beyond  their  intentions.  Such  incidents 
reflect  seriously  upon  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
fessional part  of  our  art,  and  are  likely  to 
make  committees  think  twice  before  they 
sanction  contracts  for  only  part  of  a build- 
ing. They  will  prefer  to  wait,  as  at  Man- 
chester, until  the  cost  of  the  whole  is  known. 
No  reflection  whatever  appears  to  have  been 
cast  on  the  architects  of  the  Manchester 
Technical  School  ; it  is  a case  of  the  whole 
profession  suffering  for  the  misleading  esti- 
mates of  some  of  its  members.  The  just 
suffer  for  the  deeds  of  the  unjust. 


REFERENCE  has  already  been  made 
in  our  columns  to  the  current  dispute 
between  the  Tilers’  and  Bricklayers’  Unions 
as  to  the  “ right  ” of  either  body  to  execute 
tiling.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  a con- 
ference between  the  delegates  of  the  two 
bodies  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Friday  the  14th,  the  following  resolution  was 
agreed  to : — 

"That  this  Conference  adjourns  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Delegates  will  refer  the  questions 
asked  them  to  their  respective  Unions,  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  London  Labour  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  Board  will  be  prepared  to 
make  suggestions  to  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  and 
that  the  Delegates  will  recommend  that  hostile 
action  on  both  sides  should  be  suspended  pending 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  such  suggestions, 
modified  or  otherwise." 

This  is  a more  sensible  course  than  quarrelling, 
so  far.  In  the  meantime  we  may  suggest 
that,  on  the  highest  grounds,  the  right  to 
execute  the  work  belongs  to  those  who  can 
show  that  they  can  do  it  best,  and  that  from 
that  point  of  view  ancient  custom,  one  way 
or  the  other,  is  of  very  little  consequence. 


THE  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Water- 
colours may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
best  that  has  been  seen  there.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a large  proportion  of  what  may  be 
called  regulation  work  by  old  stagers  of  the 
society,  who  have  occupied  the  same  space 
on  the  walls  for  years,  whose  drawings  seem 
the  same  every  year  except  where  they  are 
deteriorating.  This,  in  a “ close”  society,  is 
a usual  concomitant  evil  which  cannot  we  pre- 
sume be  avoided.  But  the  work  of  the  best 
members  of  the  more  advanced  regime  is  of 
the  highest  character.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Alfred  Hunt  may  be  said  to  have  surpassed 
himself  in  the  delicacy  and  loving  finish  of 
his  two  principal  works,  " A South-country 
Manor-House  ” (1 13)  and  " Brignall  Banks  ” 
(212);  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  we  have  ever  seen  in  watercolour, 
giving  the  effect  of  the  multiplicity  of  detail 
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of  nature  while  escaping  anything  like  hard 
realism.  Both  are  works  to  be  studied 
carefully ; their  full  beauty  and  tenderness 
is  not  to  be  appreciated  at  a glance.  Next  to 
Mr.  Hunt’s  one  of  the  names  we  always  look 
to  first  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  Goodwin,  who  we 
are  glad  to  find  is  continuing  his  efforts  to 
illustrate  Dante,  as  seen  in  the  fine  and 
imaginative  work  “ Thence  Came  We  Forth 
to  Behold  the  Stars"  (26);  we  say  "efforts,” 
as  the  complete  realisation  of  Dante’s  con- 
ceptions in  form  and  colour  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  within  the  possibilities  of 
painting.  The  same  artist's  “ Amalfi  ’’ 
(34)  is  a fine  study  of  light  effect.  Mrs. 
Allingham’s  contributions  are  "A  Source 
of  the  Wey  ” (80),  " May  on  Hamp- 

stead Heath  ” (206),  and  “ A Cottage  at 
Freshwater”  (231).  Among  architectural 
subjects  is  an  interesting  study  of  “ Toledo  ” 
(5),  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hodson,  and  and  a very  fine 
broad  painting  of  the  " Court  of  Lions  ” at 
the  Alhambra  (85),  by  the  impressionist 
member,  Mr.  Arthur  Melville,  whose  very 
impressionist  picture  of  the  "Nile  at 
Boulak  ” (166"),  whether  we  approve  of  the 
method  or  not,  is  a great  success  in 
its  way,  and  a most  refined  bit  of 
colour.  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd  sends  a large 
work,  "Ploughing  on  a White  Frost”  (14), 
in  which  we  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
sufficiently  conscious  of  the  white  frost ; 
his  "Anchor  Inn”  (27)  is  a charming  river- 
side picture.  Mr.  L.  Sinythe’s  "An  Impres- 
sion— Boulogne-sur-Mer  ” (109),  is  not  an 
impression  in  the  impressionist  sense,  but  a 
very  realistic  yet  broad  and  iree  study  of 
fisher-folk.  Of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  extra- 
ordinary works,  "Sunset  in  the  Val  d’Arno,” 
and  "Athens,"  we  would  rather  say  nothing  ; 
what  the  sunset  is  meant  for  one  can 
understand,  what  is  the  meaning  or  the  point 
of  the  "Athens  ” is  utterly  incomprehensible. 
Among  fine  landscapes  are  "The  Road  over 
the  Downs  to  Littlehampton  ” (36),  by  Mr. 
Thorne  Waite  ; " Lyme  Cage,  Cheshire  ”(16), 
by  Mr.  Eyre  Walker,  who  has  also  surprised 
11s  by  an  excellent  little  picture  study  of  a boy 
“ In  Wonderland”  (190);  " Kendal  Fair"  (73) 
a curious  study  of  effect,  by  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Rigby  ; " Oxwich  Castle  ” (94),  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Waterlow;  two  scenes  on  the  Stort,  by  Mr. 
Eyre  Walker  (112,  1 1 8) ; "Beyond  Blue 
Hills”  (125),  by  Mr.  North;  "Konigs  Spitze 
from  Sulden  Thai’’ (170),  a grand  painting 
of  a snow-covered  mountain  by  Mr. 
Philip,  and  others  which  we  have  not 
space  to  mention.  Mr.  Walter  Duncan 
sends  several  figure  subjects,  all  marked 
by  his  individuality  of  style  and  fine 
sense  of  colour,  though  none  of  them 
showing  quite  what  he  can  do  ; in  his  picture 
of  "An  Old  English  May-day”  (192),  he  is  to 
be  credited  with  a humorous  attempt  to  give 
what  was  probably  the  real  truth  about  the 
boisterous  and  red-faced  jollity  ot  those  days. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  pretty  decorative  fancy, 
"Poppies  and  Corn”  (180),  is  in  his  best 
vein,  the  poppy  figure  especially.  Mr. 
Herkomer  sends  a small  and  very  fine 
portrait  of  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  (207).  Among 
architectural  works  is  a study  in  the  Roman 
Baths  at  Bath,  by  Mr.  Poynter  (202) ; and 
among  works  of  this  class  by  able  men  are 
some  which  nevertheless  we  cannot  accept  as 
satisfactory ; cx.  gr.  Mr.  Hodson’s  " St. 
Mary-le-Bow”  (95),  which  is  too  lanky  in 
proportion ; Mr.  Herbert  Marshall’s  " Hyde 
Park  Corner"  (61),  which  is  hardly  recogni- 
sable, and  his  "Trafalgar  Square”  (29),  in 
which  the  front  of  the  National  Gallery  is 
seriously  misrepresented,  and  St.  Martin's, 
moreover,  is  not  in  its  right  position  in 
reference  to  the  other  building. 


WE  hear  with  great  regret  of  the  unex- 
pected death  of  Mr.  R.  Herbert 
Carpenter,  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow.  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  a true  artist  in  his  work,  which  was 
always,  however,  characterised  by  a sobriety 
and  restraint  of  style  which  was  the  more  to 
be  valued  at  a time  when  there  is  such  a 
prevailing  and  conscious  effort  to  be 


“picturesque”  in  architecture;  and  his  own 
character  and  manner  were  as  truthful  and 
free  from  affectation  as  his  architecture.  He 
will  leave  many  regrets  behind  him. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

EXAMINATION  OF  BUILDING  STONES. 

The  twelfth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Henry  Currey,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  William  Emerson,  read 
the  result  of  the  Preliminary  Examination,  held 
in  March,  to  qualify  for  registration  as  Probationer 
of  the  Institute.  Ninety-four  gentlemen  had 
passed,  and  their  names  and  addresses,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they  were 
articled,  were  read. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Burrows,  A.R.I.B.A.,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Examination  of  Building  Stones.” 
He  commenced  by  describing  some  of  the  lead- 
ing  types,  of  structure  in  building  stones,  and 
their  manner  of  origin.  He  described  the  charac- 
teristics of  granite,  sandstones,  limestones,  marble, 
and  dolomitic  or  magnesian  limestones.  Before 
selecting  a stone,  its  capability  of  resisting  dis- 
integration should  be  tested,  whether  such  disin- 
tegration might  arise  from  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere upon  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
mass  from  the  mechanical  effect  produced  upon 
the  stone  by  frost,  wind,  or  other  atmospheric 
and  climatic  agencies,  or  from  the  crushing  strain 
to  which  the  material  might  be  subjected  in  the 
structure  to  be  formed  by  it.  It  was  often  neces- 
sary to  visit  the  quarries  to  ascertain  that 
blocks  of  sufficient  size  could  be  obtained 
for  the  required  work,  and  to  note  the 
depth  of  bed,  particularly  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  use  the  material  for  columns.  It  had 
more  than  once  happened  that  architects  had 
expected  to  obtain  long  monolithic  columns,  in 
sandstones  or  limestones,  where  the  depth  of  the 
quarry-bed  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  stones  of 
the  required  dimensions.  In  such  cases  it  became 
necessary  to  joint  the  columns,  for,  if  due  attention 
were  not  paid  to  that  point,  they  might  get  to  be 
erected  as  monoliths,  with  the  planes  of  bedding 
vertical.  The  result  of  such  a proceeding  might 
prove  disastrous  if  the  load  had  been  calculated 
for  upon  the  resistance  to  crushing  ascertained 
from  stones  bedded  horizontally,  the  crushing 
strength  being,  of  course,  much  less  when  the 
bedding  planes  are  vertical.  In  the  same  quarry 
the  beds  of  stone  varied  very  considerably  in 
disposition,  texture,  grain,  and  composition  ; 
some  were  hard,  compact,  and  crystalline,  while 
others  were  soft  and  incoherent.  We  might  also 
notice  the  effect  of  weathering  upon  old  blocks 
of  the  various  beds,  and  would  frequently  find 
that  they  afforded  valuable  information  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  stone  under  climatic  influences. 
We  might  compare  the  stone  with  similar  material 
in  structures  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  note 
the  effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  atmosphere. 
If  we  could  feel  assured  of  the  identity  of  the  stone 
with  that  we  proposed  to  use,  there  was  much  to 
recommend  that  method  of  investigation  ; but  as 
stones  of  very  similar  appearances  were  often 
vastly  different  in  composition  and  structure,  it 
was  often  a difficult  matter  to  feel  certain  as  to 
their  identity.  In  any  case  a more  detailed 
examination  was  to  be  preferred,  and  for  that 
purpose  certain  tests  were  usually  employed, 
which  might  be  classed  under  two  main  divisions  : 
(a)  mechanical  and  (6)  chemical.  Of  these  he 
only  proposed  to  discuss  those  regarded  by  most 
authorities  as  of  importance — e.g.  crushing  weight, 
absorption,  specific  gravity,  Brard’s  test,  the  acid 
test,  Smith’s  test,  and  chemical  analysis.  Finally 
he  would  consider  another,  and,  as  he  ventured 
to  think,  by  far  the  most  important  method,  that 
of  microscopical  analysis.  Having  dealt  with  the 
crushing  strength  of  stones,  the  author  referred  to 
the  absorption  test,  and  said  that,  comparing  the 
amount  of  absorption  with  the  crushing  strength, 
it  would  be  found  that  as  the  absorption  of  water 
increased,  the  strength  of  the  stone  diminished, 
and  vice  versd.  It  would  also  be  noticed  that 
limestones  must  be  compared  with  limestones  and 
sandstones  with  sandstones  ; for  a like  percentage 
of  absorption  in  a sandstone  and  in  a limestone 
did  not  necessarily  indicate  that  they  had  the  same 
crushing  weight.  This  was  perhaps  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  lime- 
stones the  whole  mass  of  the  stone  was  more  or 
less  of  an  absorbent  material,  whereas  in  the 
sandstones  only  the  matrix  and  the  interspaces 
between  the  component  particles  could  absorb 
water,  the  quartz  or  siliceous  matter  of  the  grains 


being  non-absorbent.  The  more  crystalline 
forms  of  limestone,  the  dolomitic  varieties, 
for  example,  had  a high  crushing  strength 
and  a low  absorbent  rate.  The  broad  fact 
could  be  stated  that  the  ordinary  non-crystal- 
line limestones  usually  absorbed  over  6 per  cent, 
of  their  dry  weight  of  water,  and  the  sandstones 
under  6 per  cent.,  and  it  would  also  be  found  (hat, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
crushing  strength  was  synchronous  with  the  de- 
crease and  increase  of  the  absorption  of  water. 
It  might  even  be  suggested,  the  relationship  being 
so  close,  that  in  very  few  instances  need  a crush- 
ing weight  test  be  instituted,  as  the  absorption 
test  was  sufficient  to  show  the  crushing  strength. 
There  was  a considerable  range  of  variation  in 
the  crushing  strength  in  similar  stone,  and 
the  absorption  test  would  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances indicate  the  strength  well  within  this 
range  of  variation.  It  would  be  advantageous 
to  bear  that  in  mind  in  selecting  untried 
stones  when  it  was  desired  to  employ  local 
material.  An  inter-relationship  undoubtedly 
existed  in  building  stones  between  the  absorption 
of  water,  the  crushing  strength,  and  the  action  of 
frost,  and  it  was  much  to  be  desired  that  further 
experiments  should  be  carried  out  to  establish  the 
connexion.  Inferences  drawn  from  the  amount 
of  absorption  were  more  to  be  relied  upon  for 
indicating  the  possible  behaviour  of  the  stone  under 
the  action  of  frost  than  those  to  be  deduced  from  a 
study  of  the  crushing  strength.  Having  treated  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  stones,  the  lecturer  described 
Brard’s  test,  which  consisted  in  subjecting  the  stone 
to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Small  cubes 
were  boiled  in  a saturated  solution  for  half-an-hour. 
The  stone  was  then  dried  in  the  air  over  the  vessel 
in  which  it  was  boiled,  so  that  any  disintegrated 
particles  might  be  caught.  The  process  was  re- 
peated for  four  days,  and  the  amount  of  stone 
forced  off  by  the  crystallisation  of  the  salt  in  the 
pores  of  the  stone  was  determined.  Originally 
that  test  was  supposed  to  imitate  the  action  of 
frost  on  stones,  but  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  had 
shown  that  sulphate  of  soda  did  not  expand 
in  crystallising,  like  water  when  freezing. 
Hence  the  action  was  of  quite  a different  kind, 
and  was  one  to  which  the  stone  would  not  be 
subjected  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature. 
Why  not  submit  the  stone  directly  to 
freezing  mixtures  if  the  action  of  frost  was  to  be 
estimated?  The  test  was  essentially  one  re- 
quiring a comparative  series  of  experiments  to  be 
of  the  least  value.  Isolated  experiments  here 
and  there  gave  no  indication  of  the  relative 
behaviour  of  various  stones.  What  was  known  as 
the  ‘‘Acid  Test”  was  described  in  Rivington’s 
“ Notes  on  Building  Construction”  as  consisting 
in  soaking  a stone  for  some  days  in  dilute 
solutions  containing  1 per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  it  was  stated, 
would  afford  a rough  idea  as  to  whether  the  stone 
would  stand  a town  atmosphere.  A drop  or  two 
of  acid  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  would  create 
an  intense  effervescence  if  there  was  a large  pro- 
portion present  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  Certainly  that  was  a rough  test, 
for  we  should  reject  by  it  all  the  limestones,  which 
would  readily  effervesce  with  the  acid,  and  many  of 
these  were  fairly  durable,  even  in  town.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith’s  test  consisted  in  breaking  off  a few 
chippings  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  putting 
them  into  a glass  about  one-third  full  of  clear 
water,  and  after  letting  them  remain  undisturbed 
for  at  least  half  an  hour,  the  water  and  specimens 
should  be  agitated  by  giving  the  glass  a circular 
motion  with  the  hand.  If  the  stone  were  highly 
crystalline,  and  the  particles  well  cemented 
together,  the  water  would  remain  clear  and 

transparent ; but  if  the  specimen  contained 

uncrystallised  earthy  powder,  the  water  would 

present  a turbid  or  milky  appearance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  loose  matter  contained 
in  the  stone.  Very  varying  results  could  be 
obtained  by  that  test,  and  at  best  it  seemed  only 
likely  to  indicate  characteristics  which  could 
be  as  easily  determined  with  the  naked 
eye.  Coming  to  the  discussion  of  chemical 
analyses  of  stone,  the  lecturer  said  we 

constantly  saw  statements  put  forward  by  stone 
merchants  and  quarry-owners,  giving  the  chemical 
composition  of  some  particular  stone.  The  point 
to  which  most  attention  was  usually  directed  was 
the  presence  of  silica,  as  that  mineral  was  almost 
indestructible,  and  the  inference  was  that,  the 
higher  the  proportion  of  silica,  the  more  durable 
the  stone.  If  that  argument  were  correct,  we 
should  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  sand- 
stones were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  better 
than  limestones,  or  even  granites.  If  we  com- 
pared the  analyses  of  granites  with  those  of 
sandstone  s,  it  would  be  found  that  the  pro-- 
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portion  of  silica  was  far  less  in  the  former. 
If  we  were  to  judge  by  that  fact  alone,  we 
should  come  to  the  entirely  erroneous  conclusion 
that  granites  were  far  less  durable  than  sand- 
stones. Comparing  analyses  of  sandstones  with 
those  of  limestones,  we  should  invariably  find,  as 
would  be  expected  if  the  origin  of  the  rock  were 
considered,  that  the  proportion  of  the  nearly 
indestructible  constituent  — silica — reached  a 
higher  percentage  than  in  the  limestones,  8 to  10 
per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  latter  being  seldom 
found.  Chilmark,  for  example,  had  io’4  per 
cent.,  and  Totternhoe  stone  8 ‘5  per  cent.  ; while 
in  many  of  the  best  known  and  most  valued 
limestones,  such  as  Portland,  the  proportion 
of  silica  did  not  exceed  ij  per  cent.,  the  bulk 
of  the  residue  being  carbonate  of  lime.  Com- 
paring analyses  of  limestones  with  each  other,  we 
should  still  find  that  the  proportion  of  silica 
afforded  no  guide  whatever  as  to  the  weathering 
capabilities  of  a stone.  The  grey  chalk  of  Folk- 
stone  had  an  insoluble  residue  of  3'6i  percent., 
and  the  bulk  of  that  was  silica  ; but  such  excellent 
weather-resisting  stones  as  Barnack,  Ancaster,  and 
Ketton  had  no  silica.  Thus  any  inference  drawn 
from  the  presence  of  silica  was  not  to  be  relied  upon 
unless  supported  by  something  beyond  the  facts 
supplied  by  chemical  analysis.  Before  we  could 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
weathering  properties  of  a stone,  it  was 
absolutely  essential  that  its  state  of  aggregation 
should  be  ascertained.  Having  dwelt  on 
this  point  at  some  length,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  microscopical  ex- 
amination. He  said  that  to  ascertain  the  capacity 
for  resistance  to  weathering,  it  was  far  more  im- 
portant to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the 
component  grains  of  the  stone  were  bound  to- 
gether, than  to  discover  the  composition  of  either 
the  grains  in  detail,  or  of  the  rock  as  a whole. 
The  nature  of  the  cementing  material  and  its  dis- 
position around  the  particles  of  which  the  rock 
was  formed,  or  the  state  in  which  the  crystals,  or 
grains  of  the  rock  occur,  should  be  the  chief 
objects  of  inquiry,  for  as  a rule  it  was  to  this,  far 
more  than  to  the  chemical  composition,  the  rock 
owed  its  strength  and  durability  ; to  ascertain 
that  we  must  resort  to  microscopical  investiga- 
tion. For  that  purpose  portions  of  the  stone  were 
fixed  to  glass  slides  by  Canada  balsam,  and  were 
then  ground  down  till  they  were  transparent. 
That  method  of  investigation  was  first  used  for 
rock  sections  by  Dr.  Sorby  in  1856,  so  that 
it  was  unknown  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
who,  in  1839,  inquired  into  the  question  of  selec- 
ting stone  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
if  it  had  been  known,  the  lecturer  believed  it  would 
have  been  used  in  preference  to  the  chemical  and 
physical  methods  adopted,  not  absolutely  sup- 
planting them,  but  very  considerably  enhancing 
their  value.  With  a transparent  section  of  the 
stone,  ordinary  transmitted  light  was  sufficient  to 
show  the  structure  of  the  material,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  component  particles  and  matrix. 
But  a far  more  delicate  investigation  was  also 
possible  by  the  use  of  a polariscope.  If  we 
passed  rays  of  light  through  a singly  refracting 
mineral,  such  as  glass,  under  the  polariscope  they 
were  apparently  unaffected.  Bodies  which  acted 
in  this  manner  were  said  to  be  isotropic  ; on  the 
other  hand,  doubly  refracting  minerals  affected 
the  polarised  rays  of  light,  and  such  bodies  were 
said  to  be  anisotropic.  The  polarised  rays  of 
light  were  affected  by  different  minerals  in  a 
characteristic  and  peculiar  manner,  so  that  it  had 
been  possible  to  draw  up  tables  indicating  the 
characteristic  behaviour  of  most  rock-forming 
minerals.  Quartz,  for  example,  showed  a charac- 
teristic brilliant  chromatic  polarisation,  while 
calcedony  displayed  a minute  concentric  radial 
structure.  Calcite  again,  a very  common  con- 
stituent of  building  stones,  showed  characteristic 
iridescent  tints  of  grey,  rose,  and  blue.  We  had 
thus  a means  of  detecting  the  differences  in 
structure,  even  in  minerals  which,  like  quartz  and 
calcedony,  were  chemically  identical.  Further, 
the  alteration  produced  upon  the  component 
minerals  by  weathering  or  decay  could  be  de- 
tected. In  conclusion,  the  lecturer,  by  means  of 
photographic  lantern-slides  of  sections  of  various 
stones,  highly  magnified,  pointed  out  the 
differences  of  structure.  These  sections  and  slides, 
t should  be  mentioned,  had  been  specially  cut  and 
photographed  for  the  occasion.  The  paper,  which 
was  also  illustrated  by  numerous  tables  and  dia- 
grams, will  be  published  in  extenso  in  the  forth- 
oming number  of  the  R. I. B.  A.  Journal. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  P . Gordon  Smith,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Science  Standing  Committee,  said  that  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  chairman  of  that 


committee,  he  wished  to  say  a few  words  ex- 
pressive of  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Burrows  for  the 
remarkable  and  instructive  paper  which  he  had 
read  that  evening.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  to  them  as  architects  was  very  great,  and 
as  he  watched  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  he 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  advance  which 
had  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  the 
methods  of  examining  building  stones.  The 
discussion  which  had  recently  taken  place  about 
the  relative  advantages  of  building  stone  and 
terra-cotta  had  brought  the  subject  of  stone 
rather  prominently  before  them,  and  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  absence  of 
sufficient  knowledge  on  the  subject  had  led 
in  many  cases  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
use  of  stone  in  favour  of  terra-cotta.  He  was 
brought  up  a good  deal  amidst  masonry,  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  workmanship  which  was 
displayed  in  terra-cotta  he  could  not  but  think 
that  a mason  would  be  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
character  of  the  work  turned  out  in  terra-cotta. 
Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  colour,  orna- 
ment, or  enrichment,  the  mere  masonry,  if  he 
might  use  the  term  in  connexion  with-  terra-cotta, 
was  exceedingly  bad,  and  he,  for  one,  looked 
forward  to  going  back  to  the  use  of  stone  when 
they  could  ensure  its  durability,  of  which  he 
thought  there  was  now  some  prospect. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler,  F.G.S-,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  said 
that,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
geologist,  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  express 
satisfaction  that  a method  of  microscopial  examina- 
tion of  rocks,  introduced  originally  for  purely 
scientific  purposes,  should  turn  out  to  be  a servant 
of  some  little  value  to  the  architect.  There  could 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  examination  of  a 
thin  slice  of  rock,  highly  magnified  in  transmitted 
light,  offered  an  insight  into  the  minute  structure 
of  that  rock  utterly  unobtainable  by  any  other 
method.  He  supposed  that  very  few  of  our 
building  stones  had  been  examined  with 
any  approach  to  exhaustiveness,  and  he 
thought  that  they  would  all  be  deeply 
obliged  to  Mr.  Burrows  if  he  could  pursue 
his  investigations  further.  There  had  been 
several  references  made  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  selecting  the  stone  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
nearly  fifty  years  had  slipped  by  since  that  report 
was  issued.  The  commissioners  of  that  date  were 
for  the  most  part  geologists,  rather  than  physicists 
or  chemists,  and  the  examination  to  which  they 
subjected  the  stone  selected  was  not  exhaustive. 
It  was  not  given  to  them  to  throw  upon  the 
stones  they  examined  the  powerful  search  light 
of  the  microscope.  After  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1838,  the  Commis- 
sioners purchased  an  old  carriage  and  drove 
across  the  country  for  three  months  selecting 
samples,  and  these  samples  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  collection  of  building  stones  in  the  Jermyn- 
street  Museum.  There  were  now  upwards  of 
600  specimens.  That  collection,  although  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  best  in  the  country,  was  very 
far  from  perfect,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Burrows  and  his  friend  Mr.  G. 
F.  Harris,  to  make  it  more  complete.  Mr. 
Burrows  had  shown  that  chemical  analysis,  even 
of  the  most  refined  character,  was  open  to  grave 
misinterpretation.  He  (the  speaker)  would  not 
altogether  discourage  chemical  analysis,  but  he 
thought  that  chemical  analysis  and  microscopical 
examination  should  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Burrows,  said  that  as  a member  of  the 
Science  Standing  Committee  he  was  able  to  say 
how  greatly  that  Committee  felt  themselves 
indebted  to  Mr.  Burrows.  He  was  afraid,  when 
he  first  saw  the  title  of  the  paper,  that  it  was  going 
to  be  devoted  to  a crusade  against  chemical 
analysis,  and  to  an  undue  exaltation  of 
microscopical  examination,  but  he  was  very  glad 
to  find  that  both  Mr.  Burrows  and  Mr.  Rudler 
recognised  some  utility  in  chemical  analysis.  For 
his  (the  speaker’s)  own  part,  he  considered 
chemical  analysis  to  be  just  as  valuable  as 
microscopical  examination.  He  referred  to 
certain  of  the  tables  exhibited  on  the  walls  in 
support  of  this  view,  more  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  silica  in  stones. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Harris,  F.G.S.,  said  he  had  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  paper  which  had  been 
read  by  his  friend  Mr.  Burrows,  because,  from 
its  very  inception,  they  had  discussed  the 
matter  together.  He  was  not  surprised  to  find 
Mr.  Burrows  advocating  the  microscopical 
analysis  of  stone,  for,  in  his  opinion,  that  was  the 
only  reliable  method  for  the  examination  of 
building  stone  at  present  extant.  While  listening 
to  what  the  last  speaker  had  said  as  to  the 


importance  of  chemical  analysis,  and  when  he 
heard  him  reiterating  the  old  story  of  the  pro- 
portion of  silica  in  stone  as  indicating  its 
durability,  his  mind's  eye  reverted  to  a past 
age.  That  very  same  question,  when  it  was 
first  put  to  him  (the  speaker),  was  practically 
disposed  of  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  If  we 
studied  very  carefully  the  work  which  had  been 
done  with  the  microscope,  especially  in  America, 
for  ascertaining  the  durability  of  building  stone  ; 
if  we  examined  such  remarkable  works  as  those  : 
of  Professor  Winchell,  of  Minneapolis,  and  of  Mr.  . 
George  Merrill,  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  at  Washington  ; if  we  examined,  too,  the  : 
work  which  had  been  done  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  experimenting  rooms  and  laboratory  at  Paris,  . 
he  thought  that  no  one  who  had  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  would  for  one  moment  come 
forward  and  make  the  statement  that  chemical 
analysis  was  anything  like  as  important  as  micro-  • 
scopical  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  he  : 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  say  that  chemical 
analysis  was  of  no  use  whatever.  First  of  all  they  , 
had  to  determine  the  chemical  composition  of  the  : 
mineral,  and  they  could  then  identify  the  latter  1 
under  the  microscope.  If  that  was  the  only  thing,  . 
however,  that  the  microscope  could  teach  us,  it  1 
would  be  of  no  earthly  use  whatever  in  the  inquiry ; 
but  when  one  examined  into  the  stages  of  decom-  ■ 
position  of  the  various  minerals,  and  considered 
practically  the  way  in  which  the  stones  weathered,  . 
there  the  great  value  of  the  microscope  was  at  1 
once  apparent.  With  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
he  had  examined  specimens  of  stone  from  various  ■ 
buildings,  and  he  had  observed  the  peculiar  con-  <■ 
ditions  under  which  the  minerals  had  been  ■ 
formed,  or  had  decomposed,  and  had  noted  i 
why  the  stones  had  absolutely  given  way  or  1 
been  preserved,  as  the  case  might  be.  He  had  : 
divided  stones  into  various  stages  of  decomposi-  ■ 
tion.  If  they  took  one  mineral,  calcite,  which  : 
was  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  crystalline  form,  , 
they  would  find  that  under  varying  circumstances  it  1 
weathered  in  totally  different  manners — he  did  1 
not  now  allude  to  it  when  it  was  in  its  amorphous  f 
condition,  but  he'  alluded  to  it  as  it  was  found  in  : 
oolitic  building  stones,  in  which  it  usually  existed 
in  the  form  of  crystalline  granules  partly  decom-  !■ 
posed.  It  was  really  on  the  state  of  decomposi-  - 
tion  of  the  minerals,  as  seen  under  the  . 
microscope,  and  on  the  manner  of  their  associa-  1 
tion  one  with  the  other,  that  the  durability  of  the  . 
stone  depended,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  the  : 
microscope  could  the  conditions  referred  to,  be  ; 
observed  and  noted.  He  was,  therefore,  very  ) 
glad  to  hear  his  friend,  Mr.  Burrows,  so  strongly  > 
advocating  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  estimating  . 
the  value  of  building  stones. 

Mr.  W.  Topley,  F.R.S.,  said  he  only  wished 
to  express  his  warm  thanks  to  Mr.  Burrows  and  : 
Mr.  Harris  for  their  remarks.  Fie  quite  thought  that  1 
to  the  great  majority  of  architects  this  microscopical  4 
examination  of  stone  would  be  of  great  value.  The  : 
great  advantage  of  microscopical  examination 
was  that  it  showed  so  much  at  once  ; it  showed  : 
us  a great  deal  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  : 
stone,  and  of  its  physical  character ; and  we  could  : 
practically  learn  its  porosity,  for  if  we  took  suffi-  • 
cient  note  of  the  constituents,  we  could  find  its  ■ 
specific  gravity.  By  the  microscopical  examina-  - 
tion  of  stone,  then,  they  could  learn  the  larger  1 
proportion  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  more  : 
laborious  methods. 

Mr.  William  Emerson,  Flon.  Sec.,  seconded  1 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burrows,  and  expressed  I 
his  gratification  at  the  presence  of  Mr.  Rudler,  of  I 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  Excellent  and  I 
valuable  as  was  the  collection  of  building  stones  • 
in  that  museum,  it  was  practically  useless  to  the  : 
architect,  because  no  particulars  were  given  as  to  ■ 
the  properties  of  the  stones  of  which  specimens  ; 
were  exhibited.  If  only  Mr.  Burrows,  or  some  : 
other  gentleman,  could  schedule  the  various  ; 
properties  and  capacities  of  the  various  stones, 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  architects. 

Mr.  Middleton  suggested  that  a series  of  tests  ■ 
of  the  behaviour  of  stone  under  frost  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Science  Standing  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  said  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  were  the  best  building  stones  for 
ordinary  use  by  architects,  especially  in  London. 

Mr.  William  Woodward  having  made  a few 
remarks, 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
expressed  regret  that  there  was  not  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  any  further  that  evening,  but  on 
the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Brydon,  as  to  the  best 
stone  for  external  use  by  architects,  especially  in 
London,  his  (the  speaker’s)  old-fashioned  ex- 
perience was  that  there  was  nothing  like  Portland 
stone. 

Mr.  Burrows,  in  the  course  of  his  reply, 
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thanked  the  meeting  for  the  patience  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  his  long  paper,  and  expressed 
his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Harris,  to  whom  he 
owed  a great  deal  of  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. With  regard  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  observations, 
the  presence  of  silica  in  building  stone  was  no 
criterion  of  the  value  of  the  stone.  He  by  no 
means  advocated  the  giving  up  of  chemical 
analysis  altogether,  but  he  did  maintain  that  such 
analysis  was  capable  of  being  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  microscopical  examination. 

The  meeting  then  terminated  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  annual  general  meeting 
would  be  held  on  May  1. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Board  School,  Sunderland.— A special 
meeting  of  the  Sunderland  School  Board  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last  to  consider  competitive  plans  for 
Chester-road  School.  Nine  plans  had  been  sent 
in  under  various  mottoes,  and  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  recommended  that  the  first 
premium  of  50/.  be  awarded  to  “ Red  Cross,”  the 
second  premium  of  30 /.  to  “Apropos,”  and  the 
third  premium  of  10/.  to  “ Left-hand  Light,”  each 
of  whom  certified  that  their  plans  could  be 
carried  out  for  the  sum  specified  by  the 
Board,  viz.,  9,800/.,  inclusive  of  commission. 
Mrs.  Hancock  proposed  as  an  amendment,  Mr. 
Singleton  seconded,  and  it  was  carried  by  6 to  3, 
that  the  first  premium  be  awarded  to  “ Apropos.” 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Davison,  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Hancock,  the  second  premium  was  awarded  to 
Red  Cross,”  and  the  third  to  “Left-hand 
Light.”  The  Clerk  then  opened  the  sealed 
envelopes,  upon  which  it  was  found  that  the  first 
premium  had  gone  to  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson, 
Bank  Chambers,  Moseley-street,  Newcastle ; the 
second  to  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Brown,  Fawcett-street  ; 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  John  Eltringham,  Sunder- 
land. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Spring-gardens,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Resignation  of  the  Newly-Elected  Alderman. — 
The  Clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  Fletcher 
Moulton,  Q.C.,  who  wrote  to  thank  the  Council 
for  having  elected  him  an  alderman,  and  to 
explain  the  singular  position  in  which  he  found 
himself.  The  fact  of  his  holding  retainers  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  might  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  invalidate  his  election,  as  it  could  be  held  to 
involve  personal  interest.  The  point  was  a very 
difficult  one,  upon  which  he  could  find  no 
authority.  He  had  decided  to  "take  no  fees  for 
any  matters  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  election. 
That  put  him  right  as  to  the  future,  but  it  did  not 
perhaps  apply  to  what  had  actually  taken  place, 
and  feeling  as  he  did  that  no  doubt  should  be 
allowed  to  exist  as  to  the  validity  of  an  election, 
he  thereby  tendered  his  resignation,  enclosing  the 
statutory  fine  of  I /.  for  so  doing.  The  office  of 
alderman  was  then  formally  declared  vacant. 

Workmen's  Trains. — The  Council  considered 
and  adopted  a report  from  the  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Committee  on  the  subject  of  workmen’s 
trains.  The  Committee  recommended  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  be  requested  to  convene  a 
conference,  in  order  to  discuss  a basis  of  common 
action  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies  in 
relation  to  the  zone  limit  and  tariffs ; that  the 
Board  should  exercise  its  powers  under  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act  of  1883,  and  introduce  an  amending 
Act  if  those  powers  were  insufficient ; that  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  should  be 
required  to  provide  an  adequate  service  of  work- 
men’s trains  to  Southall  ; and  that  superior  cheap 
trains  at  half-fares  should  be  run  to  all  the  London 
termini  from  7 to  9 a. m.,  without  restrictions  as 
to  time  of  return.  The  Committee  further  sug- 
gested a model  clause  for  insertion  in  all  Bills 
relating  to  new  metropolitan  railway  undertakings, 
and  for  adoption  by  existing  railways  in  any  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  1883, 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  Committee  as  expressed 
in  their  Report. 

Mr.  Beachcroft,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
said  that  what  the  Committee  wanted  was  to  bring 
about  the  zone  system,  w'hich  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  working  classes  of  the  metropolis  and 
to  the  railways  themselves.  In  the  thirteen 
metropolitan  companies  he  found  the  mean  rate 
per  mile  varied  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  a 
penny,  whilst  the  maximum  charge  ran  from  one- 
third  to  three-fourths  of  a penny  per  mile.  He 


was  afraid  they  could  not  hope  for  a universal 
2gd.  fare,  such  as  existed  in  New  York  ; 
but  they  could  hope  for  a uniform  system 
applying  to  the  5,000,000  of  the  population, 
of  whom  3,000,000  belonged  to  the  work- 
ing classes.  As  far  as  he  could  gather,  only 
70,000  persons  used  the  workmen  s trains.  The 
companies  were  realising  that  their  profits  lay 
with  their  third-class  passengers,  but  they  had 
yet  to  learn  that  full  trains  at  cheap  fares  were 
better  than  half-empty  trains  at  high  fares.  The 
Committee  proposed  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  a 
penny  a mile.  They  practically  proposed  three 
zones,  at  rates  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  a penny 
for  the  first  zone,  one-fifth  for  the  second,  and 
one-seventh  for  the  third  ; and,  in  fixing  twenty 
miles  as  the  limit,  he  might  remind  them  that  some 
workmen’s  trains  already  ran  up  to  nineteen 
miles.  What  the  Committee  wished  to  promote 
was  suburban  segregation  instead  of  urban  con- 
gregation. 

Proposed  Improvements. — Mr.  Charles  Harrison, 
Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  brought 
up  a report  from  that  Committee  pointing  out 
that  the  London  Improvements  Bill  was  down 
for  second  reading  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  inti- 
mating that  up  to  the  present  time  there  had  not 
been  any  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  an  intention  to  provide  relief  to  the 
occupying  ratepayers  of  London  in  respect  of  the 
burden  which  the  execution  of  the  improvement 
schemes  would  involve.  The  primary  condition 
attached  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  to  seek 
powers  for  the  Strand  improvement  and  the 
Tower  Bridge  approach  was,  that  the  scheme 
should  not  be  proceeded  with  unless  satisfactory 
provisions  were  made  for  payment  for  them  other 
than  by  the  occupying  ratepayers.  They  were 
informed  by  the  Members  of  Parliament  having 
charge  of  the  Bills  that  Parliament  would  require 
some  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Council  as  to 
whether  the  primary  condition  attached  to  all  the 
schemes,  and  whether  they  all  stood  on  the  same 
footing.  Important  as  the  Strand  to  Ilolborn 
improvement  was,  it  could  hardly  be  described  as 
of  an  urgently  pressing  character,  and  having 
regard  to  the  very  large  burden  which  its 
execution  would  entail  upon  the  occupying  rate- 
payers in  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  relief, 
they  submitted  that  the  Council  might  be  advised 
to  postpone  it  for  the  present.  They  recom- 
mended 

(a)  “ That  the  provisions  relating  to  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand,  and  the  subsidiary  streets,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  present  Bill.  . 

(/;)  That,  notwithstanding  any  previous  resolutions  of  the 
Council,  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Tower-bridge 

approach  be  retained  in  the  Bill. 

(c)  That  the  provisions  relating  to  the  rebuilding  ot 
Vauxhall-bridge  be  retained  in  the  Bill. 

(it)  That  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Rotherhithe  and 
RatclifT  Ferry  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bill.'1 

The  Committee  further  recommended  (e)  that  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  southern  approach  to  the 
Woolwich  Ferry  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bill  ; (/) 
that  the  clauses  relating  to  the  widening  of  Wood- 
lane,  Hammersmith,  be  retained  ; and 

“(h)  That,  notwithstanding  any  resolutions  of  the 
Council  to  the  contrary,  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  with 
the  omission  of  the  schemes  referred  to  in  this  report,  be 
proceeded  with,  and  that  the  Members  of  Parliament 
having  charge  of  the  Bill  be  requested  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  withdraw  such 
portions  of  the  Bill  as  relate  to  the  particular  schemes 
which  the  Council  may  resolve  to  withdraw,  and  that  the 
Bill  when  amended  be  prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  with  a 
view  to  its  passing  into  an  Act." 

Recommendations  a,  b,  c,  d,  f and  h,  were 
agreed  to,  but  e was  rejected. 

After  sitting  for  nearly  five  hours  and  a half  the 
Council  adjourned. 


Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum.— A marble 
tablet  has  been  recently  unveiled  in  the  chapel  of 
this  institution,  Old  Kent-road,  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  William  George  Martin,  M.A.,  the  first 
chaplain,  who  officiated  there  from  the  time  of  its 
erection,  in  1850,  to  the  date  of  his  death,  April  9, 
1892.  The  memorial  consists  of  a white  statuary 
marble  panel,  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.,  enclosed  in  orna- 
mental framing  of  the  same  material,  supported  on 
white  marble  brackets,  caps,  and  bases,  and  Sienna 
marble  shafts  and  four  brackets  over  the  same,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a pediment  enclosing  a carved 
tympanum,  consisting  of  a circular  garter  or  ribbon, 
and  shield  and  scroll-work.  On  the  shield  is  the 
monogram  of  the  deceased,  “ W.  G.  M. ,"  the  total 
dimensions  being  6 ft.  by  4 ft.  The  work  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Wilkins  & Sons, 
Pentonville  Hill,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter, 
architect  to  the  institution,  in  Classic  Renaissance 
style,  to  harmonise  with  the  chapel  and  Asylum. 
The  tablet  is  fixed  on  the  right  of  the  stained-glass 
east  window,  which  was  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  Builder  of  March  27,  1875. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 

SPRING  VISITS: 

TWO  CHURCHES  IN  SOHO-SQUARE. 

On  Saturday  last  a numerous  party  of  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association  visited  Soho- 
square,  primarily  to  inspect  the  new  church 
recently  completed,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  for  the  French  Protestant  com- 
munity who  are  the  descendants  and  representa- 
tives in  London  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  visitors 
were  met  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  who  gave  a short 
account  of  the  history  of  the  body  for  whom  the 
church  has  been  built,  and  who  originally  pos- 
sessed what  is  now  the  Dutch  church  in  Austin 
Friars.  The  new  church  in  Soho-square  being 
carried  out  in  terra-cotta,  Mr.  Webb,  in  view  of 
the  recent  discussion,  gave  his  reasons  for  em- 
ploying the  material,  the  chief  being  that  his 
clients  are  a congregation  with  limited  income, 
and  therefore  with  no  available  funds  for  constant 
repair  or  decoration  » hence  he  considered 
that  a terra  - cotta  building,  which  would 
need  no  more  than  an  occasional  washing,, 
would  be  most  suitable.  As  regards  the 
comparative  cost  of  terra-cotta  and  stone,  Mr. 
Webb  stated  that  the  building  could  have  been 
carried  out  with  Bath  stone  if  the  enriched  detail 
which  must  have  been  carved  in  stone  had  been 
omitted.  This  illustrates  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  case  ; if  an  architect  designs 
his  building  with  a large  amount  of  enriched  and 
repeated  ornament,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  can  be  done  at  a less  cost  in  terra-cotta  than 
in  stone.  In  respect  of  durability  there  is  little 
advantage  on  either  side,  given  the  best  quality  of 
either  material.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  of 
even  Bath  stone  in  London,  where  work  executed 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion ; there  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  failures  also, 
even  in  Portland  stone.  So  with  terra-cotta, 
there  is  good  and  durable  material,  and  bad  and 
perishable  material.  Then  as  regards  appearance, 
the  question  is  entirely  one  of  taste  or  individual 
preference,  and  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Webb’s  design,  it  is  notable 
how  much  the  church  reflects  the  feeling  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield,  notwithstanding  the 
character  of  the ’detail,  which  is  clearly  based 
upon  the  French  work  of  the  time  of  the 
Huguenot  immigration.  The  difficulties  of  the 
site  in  respect  of  lighting  and  ancient  lights  have 
been  considerable,  and  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  main  lines  of  the  design,  the  narrow  nave 
and  lofty  clearstory,  the  top-lighted  aisles  and  the 
apsidal  chancel.  The  end  of  the  site,  next  the 
square  is  occupied  by  the  pastor’s  house,  and 
hence  the  elevation  is  somewhat  domestic  in 
character,  though  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  front 
to  a church  is  indicated  by  the  entrance  and 
gable.  The  red  terra-cotta  used  here  forms,  we 
think,  a pleasing  combination  with  the  dark 
purple  of  the  Luton  bricks.  We  are  hardly, 
individually,  satisfied  with  the  precise  tint  of  the 
buff  terra-cotta  used  internally,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  given  terra-cotta  as  the  material, 
the  design  and  detail  are  admirably  suited  thereto. 
We  may  add  that  we  gave  a view  of  the  church 
in  the  Builder  for  June  27,  1891. 

Leaving  the  French  Protestant  Church  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  new  Irish  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  Kelly,  whose  design  was 
selected  in  a limited  competition.  This  church 
is  a great  contrast  in  every  way  to  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  square.  Its  campanile  in  red 
brick,  and  its  exterior  basilica-like  treatment 
prepare  one  for  and  are  part  of  the  Italian 
character  of  the  design.  Unfortunately  the 
design  has  suffered  from  the  trouble  of  ancient 
lights,  through  which  the  length  is  shortened 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil  the  proportions  of 
what  would  have  been  a very  fine  church.  Even 
now  the  aisle-less  nave,  with  its  semi-circular  barrel 
ceiling,  will  be  very  impressive  when  the  colour 
decoration  is  complete.  At  present  only  the 
ceiling  is  coloured,  and  the  walls  with  their 
pilasters  and  other  features  are  in  bare  white 
plaster.  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  the  church  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  differs  from  that  of  the  French 
Huguenots  ; the  former  expect  and  intend  to 
continually  add  to  the  beauty  of  their  church,  the 
latter  expend  their  capital  and  have  no  hope  ot 
income  for  material  purposes.  . 


A Large  Steam  Cooking  Apparatus.  The 
Brighton  Board  of  Guardians  have  accepted  a tender 
of  Messrs.  Comyn  Ching  & Co.,  for  the  erection  of 
an  improved  steam  cooking  apparatus  capable  ot 
supplying  1,500  people,  at  the  Brighton  Work- 
house. 
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TOWER  AND  SPIRE,  ST.  MICHAEL’S, 
COVENTRY. 

T th  -i  time  of  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Drayton  Wyatt  we  mentioned, 
in  an  obituary  notice  of  him,  that  among 


other  things  he  had  at  considerable  trouble  and  risk, 
made  a large  and  very  careful  measured  drawing 
of  the  spire  of  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry.  This 
illustration  is  a reproduction  of  that  drawing,  with 
the  plans  of  the  different  stages.  The  original 
drawing,  lent  to  us  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Wylson,  is  on 
very  large  scale,  six  or  seven  feet  high. 

The  words  “ Section,  looking  south  ” appear  to 
have  been  inadvertently  written  on  the  original 
drawing  in  the  wrong  place,  as  they  are  repro- 
duced here  beneath  the  elevation. 


SEATON  DELAVAL  HALL,  NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 


Blenheim  Palace,  Oxfordshire,  and  Castle 
Howard,  Yorkshire,  are  both  well  known  and 
celebrated  examples  of  the  genius  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh.  There  is,  however,  a comparatively 
forgotten  and  unknown  mansion  situated  in  a far 
remoter  part  of  the  country,  designed  by  this 
architect,  viz.,  Seaton  Delaval  Hall,  Northumber- 
land. 

Although  much  smaller  in  scale  and  less 
ambitious  in  design  than  the  others  before- 
mentioned,  it  can  justly  lay  claim  to  be  one  of 
Vanbrugh’s  most  successful  works. 

The  Delavals,  who  owned  the  estates,  were  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  North,  and  their 
name  is  connected  with  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  English  history.  They  figure  more 
or  less  in  every  period,  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Revolution. 

The  ancestral  home  of  the  family  was  in  the 
Province  of  Maine.  Howard  de  Laval  and  his 
son  Guy  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  whose 
niece  Guy  married.  During  the  tyrannical  reign 
of  John,  we  find  Gilbert  de  Laval  took  up  arms 
against  the  King,  and  was  with  the  barons  at 
Stamford  at  Easter,  1215.  Hugh,  Lord  de  Laval, 
was  a man  of  great  note  and  influence  in  his  day, 
during  the  time  of  the  Scotch  and  French  wars  of 
Edward  I. 

Passing  on  to  later  times,  we  find  some  record 
that  throws  light  on  the  ancient  ancestral  hall  of 
the  Delavals. 

In  the  will  of  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  who  died  in 
November  24,  1628,  is  mentioned  an  inventory 
of  the  contents  of  the  several  halls,  chambers, 
galleries,  nurseries,  kitchens,  &c.,  from  which  we 
may  gather  some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and 
ample  accommodation  of  the  old  feudal  castle, 
which  previously  existed  on  the  site  of  the  present 
mansion. 

To  Admiral  Lord  Delaval  we  owe  the  erection 
of  the  Hall  in  1707. 

After  spending  many  years  in  the  naval  and 
diplomatic  services,  and  having  amassed  great 
wealth,  he  commenced  the  building  of  this 
mansion  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval  completed  the 


building.  It  was  he  and  his  brother  Lord  Delaval 
whose  mad  escapades  and  reckless  extravagance 
made  the  name  of  the  family  notorious. 

The  family  became  extinct  in  the  year  1814, 
and  the  entailed  estates  passed  on  to  Sir  Jacob 
Astley.  They  are  now  held  by  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  that  family,  Lord  Hastings. 

The  Hall  is  finely  situated  amid  a well-wooded 
domain,  about  a mile  from  the  Northumbrian  coast. 
Although  in  the  centre  of  the  Northumbrian 
coal-field,  yet  the  collieries  and  the  pit  villages 
have  failed  to  entirely  rob  its  surroundings  of  their 
charms  as  seen  from  the  coast. 

The  Hall  is  approached  from  Seaton  Delaval 
station,  through  a long  avenue  of  trees,  with 
massive  gate  pillars  at  the  entrance,  now  fast  falling 
to  decay.  Between  the  Hall  and  the  coast  is  the 
quaint  old-world  village  of  Seaton  Sluice,  with  its 
deserted  harbour  and  bottle  works,  relics  of  more 
prosperous  days  under  the  Delaval  family  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Hall  is  very  striking. 
In  the  centre  is  the  principal  block,  containing  the 
chief  apartments,  flanked  on  either  side  by  wings 
containing  other  rooms  and  the  stables.  These 
buildings  form  a large  courtyard,  with  colonnades 
connecting  the  whole  together.  This  is  a fine 
Jeature  m the  general  arrangement  and  design. 

The  stables  in  the  east  wing  consist  of  a 
pacious  building  62  ft.  long  and  41  ft.  wide,  with 


a lofty  roof  supported  by  three  segmental  arches, 
21  ft.  long. 

The  stalls  are  quite  unique,  with  divisions 
massively  constructed  of  stone  ; over  each  are 
plates  containing  the  names  of  famous  racehorses 
kept  here  previous  to  the  fire. 

The  west  wing,  which  at  present  contains  the 
principal  apartments,  was  burnt  down  on  May  6, 
I752>  but  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  lines. 

The  principal  block  in  the  centre  was  burnt  out 
on  January  22,  1822,  leaving,  however,  the  main 
features  of  the  structure  intact.  After  the  fire  the 
roof  was  recovered  and  the  windows  reglazed  ; 
with  these  exceptions,  the  building  remains  in 
pretty  much  the  same  state  as  it  did  after  the 
conflagration.  To-day  it  is  a splendid  ruin,  with 
blackened  walls  inside,  though  the  general  effect 
of  the  exterior  is  the  same  as  seen  after  its  com- 
pletion by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

The  north  elevation  is  a bold  composition  on  a 
massive  base.  In  the  centre  is  the  principal 
entrance,  approached  by  a broad  flight  of  steps, 
giving  easy  access  to  the  doorway.  On  either 
side  are  Doric  columns  with  enriched  entablatures. 
The  pediment  above  is  richly  decorated  with 
Delaval  arms — “ Ermine,  two  bars  vert  ; crest,  £ 
ram’s  head  erased  argent , attired  or ; the  motto, 

1 Dieu  nous  conduite.’  ” These  are  quartered 
with  various  alliances  of  the  family.  The  shield 
is  surrounded  by  mantling  and  trophies  of  various 
kinds. 

At  each  angle  of  the  block  are  octagonal  bays, 
surmounted  by  balustrades,  and  behind  are  towers 
containing  the  staircases. 

The  south  elevation  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
north  in  general  grouping  and  design,  with  the 
exception  of  the  centre  portion,  which  consists  of 
a beautiful  tetrastyle  Ionic  portico,  surmounted  by 
a balustrade  which  runs  along  the  entire  front. 

The  principal  entrance  doorway  on  the  north 
opens  into  the  hall,  a fine  but  ruined  interior, 
44  ft-  long  by  25  ft.  wide  and  44  ft.  high.  The 
havoc  wrought  by  the  fire  is  here  very  apparent. 
The  original  ceiling  is  destroyed,  and  only  the 
holes  of  the  timbers  mark  its  place.  Two  rows 
of  arcades  are  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
on  each  side  ; those  in  the  upper  story  form 
niches  for  mutilated  statues  representing  Music, 
Painting,  Geography,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and 
Astronomy.  At  the  end  of  the  Hall  is  the  music- 
gallery,  with  an  enriched  stone  entablature,  sup- 
ported on  beautiful  consoles  and  surmounted  with 
a wrought-iron  balustrade  of  very  chaste  design, 
though  very  much  rusted  and  twisted  from  the 
effects  of  the  fire.  The  fire-place  is  very  massive, 
with  caryatides  supporting  a sculptured  frieze. 

The  floor  is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble 
slabs  placed  diagonally  across  the  apartment. 

Leaving  the  hall  you  enter  into  the  grand 
saloon,  68  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  south  front. 

This  fine  apartment  is,  however,  a mere  shell 
of  its  former  grandeur.  It  is  open  to  the  roof. 
Nothing  but  blackened  walls  and  fragments  of 
Corinthian  pilasters  and  caps  are  to  be  seen. 

Spacious  corridors  from  the  hall  communicate 
with  the  other  apartments  and  staircases  in  the 
towers.  These  latter  are  beautifully  constructed 
in  an  elliptic-shaped  well,  forming  spiral  steps 
with  wrought-iron  balustrading. 

Below  in  the  basement  are  the  cellars,  formerly 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  They  are  groined  in 
stone,  and  very  massively  constructed. 

A short  distance  from  the  Hall  is  the  mausoleum, 
erected  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hussey  Delaval  to 
their  only  son,  who  died  in  1775.  It  has  a 
Doric  portico  and  leaden  covered  dome.  The 
building,  however,  has  never  been  used  for  the 
purpose  originally  intended. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Hall  is  the  quaint  old 
Chapel  of  our  Lady  (recently  made  a parish 
church).  This  interesting  structure  is  planned  on 
typical  Norman  lines,  with  nave,  choir,  and 
chancel,  with  a total  length  of  48  ft.  The 
chancel  and  choir  arches,  with  zigzag  mouldings 
and  bi letted  labels  on  cushion  capitals,  are  the 
principal  features  of  architectural  interest. 

In  the  chancel  are  two  recumbent  effigies  of 
some  crusading  knight  and  his  lady.  There  are 
also  a few  old  pennons  and  hatchments  hung  on 
the  walls.  j.  W.  twist. 


chapel  at  the  east  end,  respectively  91  and  86  ft. 
long.  The  total  width  of  the  church  across  nave 
and  aisles  is  52  ft.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south: 
aisle  is  the  baptistery,  separated  from  the  church 
by  an  archway.  The  principal  entrance  is  at  the 
west  end  from  Warwick -square,  opening  into  a> 
porch  under  the  tower.  A staircase  from  here 
gives  access  to  a gallery  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
tower,  capable  of  seating  more  than  fifty  persons.: 
A second  entrance  is  provided,  having  an  external 
porch  opening  into  the  south  aisle.  Adjoining  the 
chancel  are  two  sacristies,  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and 
20  ft.  by  15  ft.  A special  staircase  leads  to  two 
rooms  of  the  same  dimensions  above  ; the  smaller' 
one  is  an  organ-loft,  with  an  archway  opening 
into  the  chancel.  An  entrance  is  provided  at 
this  point  from.  War  wick -square  east,  giving  access 
to  the  sacristies  and  organ-chamber,  and  being 
also  a side  entrance  to  the  rectory. 

The  rectory  joins  the  building  last  named,  and: 
provides  accommodation  for  three  priests,  withi 
one  spare  bedroom  and  a bathroom,  also  the 
usual  outbuildings  and  offices.  The  main  entrance 
is  from  the  garden,  on  the  west,  and  there  is 
another,  through  the  kitchen  yard,  on  the  east. 

The  design  of  the  church  is  in  the  Perpendicular! 
style,  and  it  is  being  carried  out  in  the  redstone 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ceilings  of  nave,  chancel,  and  aisle?  are  ol 
panelled  woodwork. 

Sitting  accommodation  is  provided  for  732 ; 
and  the  total  cost  of  church,  sacristies,  and 
rectory  will  be  about  10,000/. 


18,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET, 
WITHIN. 


This  building,  which  has  a narrow  frontage  to 
Bishopsgate-street,  was  planned  for  letting  out  in 
suites  of  offices,  which  are  partly  lighted  from  a 
central  area — these  are  supplied  with  a passenger* 
lift  from  first  to  top  floors. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ground  floor,  which' 
is  in  polished  Cornish  granite,  the  whole  of  the! 
front  is  in  terra-cotta,  which  was  supplied  and  fixed' 
by  Messrs.  Doulton,  the  modelling  of  the  panels: 
being  designed  and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.l 
R.  A.  Ledward. 

The  flooring  is  fireproof  throughout,  and  laid, 
by  Messrs.  Homan  & Rogers,  the  general  con-i 
tractors  being  Messrs.  Lascelles,  of  Bunhill-row.. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  W.  E.  & F.  Brown.i 


CHURCH  AND  RECTORY,  CARLISLE. 
TiiE^plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a nave  and 


chancel  of  equal  width,  21  ft.  within  the  columns, 
and  102  ft.  long.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
and  opening  from  it  by  an  archway  reaching 
nearly  to  the  roof,  is  the  tower,  making  a total 
internal  length  from  west  to  east  of  122  ft. 
There  are  north  and  south  aisles,  each  having  a 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — 
The  annual  meeting  cf  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- > 
sophical  Society.,  36,  George-street,  the  President,; 
(Mr.  Salomons)  in  the  chair.  The  annual  reporb 
/as  read  and  adopted.  The  following  gentlemen: 
/ere  elected  as  officers  and  members  of  Council: 
for  Session  1893  and  1894  : — President,  Mr. 
Edward  Salomons  ; Vice-presidents,  Mr.  John: 
Holden,  Mr.  W.  A.  Royle  ; Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Paul 
Ogden  ; Assist.  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Edward  IIewitt;l 
Members  of  Council — Messrs.  A.  II.  Davies- 
Colley,  T.  Chadwick,  John  Ely,  R.  Knill  Free- 
man, F.  Mee,  J.  D.  Mould,  James  Murgatroyd,  1 
J.  II.  Woodhouse,  T.  Worthington  (Fellows), ; 
and  Messrs.  P.  Heskcth,  J.  S.  Hodgson,  and: 
H.  E.  Stelfox  (Associates);  Auditors,  Messrs.' 
Henry  Bridgford  and  P.  E.  Barker  ; Education  in 
Architecture  Committee — Messrs.  A.  II.  Davies- 
Colley,  T.  Chadwick,  John  Ely,  F.  Mee,  J.  D.  ! 
Mould,  J.  H.  Woodhouse  (Fellows),  and  Messrs.  : 
P.  E.  Barker,  P.  Hcsketh,  E.  P.  Hindc,  J.  S.  ; 
Hodgson,  H.  E.  Stelfox,  and  I’.  S.  Worthington  > 
(Associates). 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  ■ 
— On  the  12th  inst.  a meeting  of  this  Association  > 
took  place  in  the  Royal  Institution — Mr.  W.  W.  . 
Robertson,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  1 
A.  II.  Millar,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  read  a paper  on  • 
“The  Old  Howff  of  Dundee,”  on  many  of  the  t 
monuments  and  their  inscriptions  in  which  burying-  ; 
ground  he  commented,  and  illustrated  them  by  1 
means  of  the  limelight.  He  traced  the  origin  of  : 
the  cemetery,  pointing  out  that  the  orchard  of  the  t 
Franciscan  monastery  had  been  granted  by  Queen 
Mary  for  that  purpose  in  1567,  and  that  for  three  : 
hundred  years  afterwards  the  “Howff”  (which 
had  been  so  named  from  the  fact  that  up  to  177S 
it  was  used  by  the  crafts  as  their  meeting  place)  . 
continued  to  be  the  chief  place  of  interment  in  the 
town.  Consequently  the  sacred  spot  was  1 
peculiarly  rich  in  memorial  stones,  indicating  the 
alterations  that  had  from  time  to  time  taken 
place  in  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  community.  At  . 
the  close  of  the  lecture  a cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Millar. 
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THE  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  : 

FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

Tiie  fifteenth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  this  Institution  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  when 
250  of  the  members  and  supporters  of  the  Institution 
sat  down  to  table.  The  president  of  the  Institution, 
Mr.  William  A.  Colls  (of  the  firm  of  Colls  & Son), 
was  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
honoured  (Mr.  James  Hill  proposing  " The  Army, 
Navy  1 and  Reserve  Forces,"  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Captain  E.  C.  Roe), 

The  Chairman  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  "The  Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution. l ie  said  he  had  great  confidence  in  proposing 
that  toast,  for  the  Institution  was  a most  deserving 
one,  and  was  managed  very  economically,  thanks 
G zea^  °^.  their  indefatigable  Secretary  (Mr. 
Wheatley),  their  equally  indefatigable  Treasurer  (Mr. 
E.  Brooks),  and  their  business-like  and  assiduous 
Committee.  The  income  of  the  Institution  last  year 
was  686/. , made  up  of  annual  subscriptions,  265/.  ; 
donations,  300/.  ; and  dividends,  120/.  The 
expenditure  last  year  was  445/.,  including  337/.  paid 
for  pensions,  and  20/.  for  temporary  relief.  The 
Institution  now  had  seventeen  recipients  of  pensions 
on  its  books,  while  the  total  number  of  pensioners 
elected  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  was 
:mrty-five.  The  Institution  had  invested  the  sum  of 
1,150/.  in  2$  per  cent  Consols,  but  he  and  the 
committee  would  very  much  like  to  see  that  amount 
“creased.  Since  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Institution  the  aggregate  income  had  been  12,980/. 
I he  amount  expended  in  relief  had  been  5,270/.,  and 
hree  presentations  to  the  Orphan  Working  School 
lad  been  purchased,  at  a cost  of  nearly  800/.  There 
vas  one  vacancy  for  an  orphan  at  the  present  time, 
ind  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  of 
my  qualified  applicant  for  it.  Last  year  the 
income  of  the  Institution  from  subscriptions 
md  dividends  was  only  265/.,  and  as  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  upwards  of  420/.  they  had 
.0  take  160/.  out  of  the  sum  received  in  donations  at 
.he  last  annual  dinner  ; therefore,  it  would  be  seen 
.hat  it  was  a matier  of  some  importance  that  the 
imount  of  the  subscription  list  should  be  large,  and 
lot  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Chairman's  eloquence 
n advocating  the  claims  of  so  excellent  an  institution, 
dut  while  he  appealed  to  his  hearers  to  be  generous, 
le  confessed  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
nstitution  better  supported  than  at  present  by 
judders  clerks  themselves.  He  knew  that  their 
neans  were  not  large,  but  he  thought  that  if  they 
considered  the  matter  they  would  find  it  to  be  to 
iheir  advantage  to  subscribe  to  the  Institution.  In 
conclusion,  he  asked  the  company  to  unite  with  him 
n drinking  heartily  to  the  success  of  the  Institution. 

ihe  toast  was  very  cordially  received. 

| Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  in  proposing  " The 
Architects  and  Surveyors,"  referred  to  the  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  architecture  was  an  art  or  a 
profession.  However  that  question  might  be 
leaded,  it  was  incontestable,  he  thought,  speaking 
.s  a builder,  that  the  architect  should  be  a man  of 
iiusiness,  whatever  else  he  might  be  ; and  he  was 
)appy  to  think  that  there  were  many  architects 
/ho  united  business  aptitude  to  artistic  instincts. 
Vith  the  toast  he  had  great  pleasure  in  coupling  the 
ames  of  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  and  Mr.  Ellis 
jlarsland,  who  both  responded  to  the  toast  in 
literesting  speeches. 

I The  other  toasts  included  "The  Builders  " r 
osed  by  Mr.  S.  Nicholls  and  replied  to  by  I 
pseph  Randall ; "The  Merchants,"  proposed 
lr.  W.  Scrivener,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Fr 
Iuntcr;  "The  Past  Presidents,"  proposed 
lr.  Edwin  Brooks,  and  coupled  with  the  name 
lr.  Colin  G.  Patrick  (President  last  year)-  " 'J 
'resident,"  and  "The  Visitors." 

During  the  evening,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  II. 
vheatlcy,  announced  donations  to  ihe  amount 
35^  ns. 


Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 


THE  SCENERY  OF  “BECKET.” 

Sir,  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a short 
Mice  of  my  work  for  " Becket,"  which  appeared  in 
>ur  Journal  of  April  1.  To  that  portion  of  it 
Iferring  to  the  last  scene  of  the  play— the  scene  of 
je  martyrdom  in  the  north-west  transept  of 
anterbury  Cathedral— you  will,  I feel  assured, 
low  me  to  make  the  lollow'ing  reply. 

! You  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  " treating  the 
,enc,  I have  reverted  unfortunately  to  the  typical 
ene-painter’s  indifference  to  architectural  fact," 
irhaps  rather  in  this  case  architectural  pro- 
tbilities  built  upon  facts.  This  remark,  I can 
sure  you,  is  most  undeserved— instead  of  being 
different,  I have  an  intense  love  and  venera- 
M for  architectural  consistency  and  truth,  and 
;ve  never  considered  a departure  from  it  and 
luctural  necessity  condoned  by  pleading  "Scenic 
feet.  In  this  particular  case  I spent  some  weeks 


in  the  library  and  in  the  cathedral  before  I started 
upon  the  actual  work.  The  scene  is  built  upon  the 
exact  lines  of  the  church  of  Lanfranc  (that  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  Becket),  my  authority  for 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Stanley's  " Memorials  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,"  taken  I think  from  Professor 
Willis's  restoration,  the  proportions  of  the  scene 
being  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  actual 
transept.  You  say  that  I might  have  taken  the 
north-east  transept  as  my  model.  To  this  I must 
dissent,  as  with  the  exception  of  its  north  wall,  it  is 
in  the  Transition  style,  and  was  built  by  William  of 
Sens  some  fifty  years  after  the  murder  of  Becket. 
The  windows  in  the  north-east  transept  referred  to 
are  the  only  circular-headed  arches ; all  the  others 
are’pointed. 

The  eastern  apsidal  chapel  I am  told  l ‘ ‘ ought  to 
have  introduced,"  and  that  is  just  what  I have  done, 
in  place  of  the  "absurd  aisle"  with  which  I am 
credited,  and  which  is  just  what  I have  not  done. 
The  details  of  the  side  chapel  (the  chapel  of  St. 
Benedict)  I borrowed  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Anselm, 
doubtless  a portion  of  the  church  of  Ernulf  and  his 
successor  Conrad,  the  cathedral  of  Becket's  time. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  flat  roof,  of  which  you  say 
that  it  is  “just  in  the  very  place  in  which  there 
would  not  be  one,"  I can  only  meet  this  statement 
with  a positive  contradiction.  It  is  in  the  only  posi- 
tion where  I could  have  placed  it,  and  where  it 
actually  was,  above  it  being  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise. 

The  monk  Gervase,  in  his  description  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lanfranc,  says,  in  fact,  " In  the  choir 
of  Ernulf  the  pier-arches  and  marble  walls  between 
were  continued  from  the  tower-pier  to  the  Presby- 
tery, thus  cutting  off  the  transepts,  which,  like  the 
choir,  had  flat  ceilings."  The  height  of  the  said 
ceilings  being  still  determinable  by  the  set-off  in  the 
wall,  by  a portion  of  the  string-course  still  remain- 
ing, and  by  indications  of  the  door  which  admitted 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise  some  20  ft.  above.  The 
corresponding  staircase  and  door  in  the  south-west 
transept  is  still  in  existence.  Lastly,  with  respect 
to  the  steps,  I have  only  to  say  that  I have  placed 
them  in  the  scene  in  the  position  in  which  they  now 
are  and  were  then,  leaving  out  the  tunnel  which 
now  runs  under  them,  connecting  the  north 
with  the  south  transept,  and  of  comparatively 
recent  construction  ; these  steps  lead,  not  to 
the  dormitory,  which  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cloisters,  but  to  the  choir.  In  deco- 
rating the  side  of  the  main  steps  leading  to 
the  choir  I have  gone  beyond  fact  but  not  outraged 
possibility.  The  little  columns  and  arches  I took 
from  the  arcading  that  runs  under  the  windows  of 
the  choir  aisle  ; the  sort  of  trellis-work  decoration  of 
the  front  steps,  up  which  Becket  is  forced  by  the 
Monks,  is  taken  from  the  wall  a little  farther  to  the 
east  :n  the  passage  leading  to  the  crypt— early  work, 
cut  with  the  hatchet,  representing  bamboo.  From  j 
whence  came  the  idea? 

One  word  upon  the  " servants’  area  railing  to  the 
front  steps."  I presume  this  description  is  given  on 
account  of  its  poverty-stricken  appearance;  but  a 
plain  iron  hand-rail  is  plainly  but  an  iron  rail,  useful 
if  not  ornamental.  In  what  this  most  primitive 
arrangement  differed  in  the  eleventh  century  from  an 
arrangement  designed  to  meet  a similar  purpose  in 
the  nineteenth,  I regret  to  say  I am  perfectly 
ignorant. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Maddox  was  manager 
of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  Herr  Formes,  rehearsing 
for  the  " Barber  of  Seville,"  remarked  upon  seeing 
the  first  scene — "Mainz."  "Seville"  replied 
Maddox.  "Mainz,"  repeated  Formes  positively. 
Maddox  seeking  moral  support  from  his  scene- 
painter  whispered,  "It  is  Seville,  isn’t  it?"  "Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  naughty  painter.  "It  is  Seville," 
shouted  the  manager.  " I know  it,  I lodged  at  the 
house  on  the  right." 

This  anecdote,  though  happily  in  this  case  it 
does  not  represent  the  morality  of  either  employer  or 
employed,  illustrates  the  dependent  position  of  the 
employer.  He  should  be  able  to  say,  " So-and-so  is 
right  because  So-and-so  is  responsible  for  it,  and  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  honest  workman  ; and  until  he 
is  proved  otherwise  I consider  that  in  offering  his 
work  to  the  public  I am  not  offering  a fraudulent  or 
adulterated  article." 

W.  Telbin. 

In  regard  to  -the  north-east  transept,  Mr. 
Telbin  is  practically  right ; we  forgot  at  the  moment 
that  the  interior  had  been  re-faced  by  William  of 
Sens,  though  the  transept  was  not  “ built  " by  him, 
as  Mr.  Telbin  says  ; the  bulk  of  the  walls  is  all 
Norman,  Lanfranc's  or  immediately  after  him.  For 
the  rest,  Mr.  Telbin's  letter  shows  that  he  made 
more  conscientious  efforts  to  understand  the  problem 
than  we  had  credited  him  with,  but  unfortunately  his 
want  of  architectural  knowledge  has  rendered  them 
futile.  We  will  take  his  points  seriatim. 

1.  Our  remark  about  the  flat  ceiling  was  made 
under  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Telbin  had  assumed 
the  existence  of  an  aisle  in  the  transept,  forming  the 
foreground  of  his  view ; and  our  reason  for  thinking 
so  was  that  if  we  were  supposed  to  be  looking  south 
out  of  the  transept  the  view  must  have  been 
partially  blocked  by  the  great  crossing  piers,  whereas 
we  appear  to  look  across  into  a large  empty  space. 

2.  Mr.  Telbin  now  explains  that  his  foreground  is 
the  transept,  and  that  he  intended  to  follow  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  plan  in  Becket's  time,  as 
given  by  Willis.  Unfortunately  he  understands  neither 


the  plan  nor  the  existing  building,  nor  (as  appears 
to  us)  the  ancient  records.  He  quotes  Gervase  as 
asserting  that  the  transepts  had  flat  roofs.  Amid  an 
unusually  busy  week  we  have  not  had  time  to  get  hold 
of  Gervase's  original  Latin  anywhere,  but  we  may 
point  out  that  Willis,  who  is  a good  authority 
on  Latin  as  well  as  on  architecture,  translates 
Gervase's  words  as  to  the  pillar  in  the  transept 
"This  pillar  sustained  a vault  which  proceeded 
from  the  walls  on  three  of  its  [the  transept’s]  sides"  ; 
that  Willis  always  refers  to  it  as  vaulted,  and 
that  the  fact  that  there  was  a chapel  over  the 
transept  is  exactly  the  reason  why  it  would  be 
vaulted,  according  to  all  the  habits  of  Mediaeval 
building,  in  order  to  make  a monumental  construc- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  un-Gothic  than  Mr. 
Telbin's  assumption  of  a flat  wooden  ceiling  to  the 
transept,  forming  the  floor  of  a chapel  over  it.  The 
"set-off  in  the  wall"  supposed  to  indicate 
the  height  of  this  ceiling  must  exist  in  Mr.  Telbin’s 
imagination  ; we  can  see  no  trace  of  it. 


Flan  of  Crossing  at  Canterbury  in  time  of 
Becket , as  restored  by  Willis. 


3.  Mr.  Telbin  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  he  has 
placed  the  steps  in  the  scene  "in  the  position  in 
which  they  now  are  and  were  then,  leaving  out  the 
tunnel  which  runs  under  them.  " This  would  be 
incomprehensible  except  for  the  reference  to 
the  tunnel,  but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Telbin 
has  actually  mistaken  the  end  of  the  exist- 
ing wide  steps  between  the  east  and  west 
crossing  piers  for  the  ancient  steps  shown  at  C in 
the  accompanying  tracing  from  Willis's  plan.  Those 
steps  (C)  no  longer  exist,  but  steps  in  a corresponding 
position  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  exist,  and  if 
Mr.  Telbin  goes  round  and  looks  at  them  he  will 
see  what  was  really  the  position  of  the  steps  shown 
by  Willis,  which  were  not  between  the  east  and  west 
crossing  piers,  but  built  against  the  eastern  ones. 

4.  This  mistake  seems'  to  have  led  Mr.  Telbin  to 
the  more  serious  mistake  in  his  scene,  of  omitting 
the  great  crossing  piers  near  the  foreground. 
The  accompanying  cut  is  a reduced  outline  of 


Outline  Sketch  0}  Mr.  Telbin's  Scene , traced 
from  the  published  illustration. 
the  main  lines  of  his  scene,  traced  from  the 
published  illustration.  Comparing  it  with  Willis's 
plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  lines  of  the  per- 
spective the  point  of  sight  must  have  been  about 
opposite  A on  the  plan.  Every  architect  will  see 


Plan  of  North-cast  Crossing-pier  (B),  as  given 
by  Willis. 

that  in  that  case  the  north-east  pier  of  the  crossing, 
against  which  the  steps  were  built,  and  of  which 
Willis  gives  the  accompanying  restoration,  must  have 
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blocked  up  the  whole  view  through  the  left-hand 
arch,  and  the  south-east  pierwould  have  been  partially 
seen  through  the  right-hand  arch.  The  north-east 
pier,  coming  close  up  to  the  steps  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  monk  is  standing,  could  only  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  a built-up  piece,  if  the  practicable  portion  of 
the  stage  goes  back  beyond  those  steps  ; at  all  events 
it  must  have  been  a prominent  object  obstructing  the 
view,  and  there  is  not  a trace  of  it.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Telbin  has  got  the  steps  in  the  right  place  according 
to  Willis's  plan,  but  having  mistaken  them  for  other 
steps  existing  in  the  building,  he  has  got  completely 
at  sea  about  his  position,  and  has  lost  sight  of  the 
crossing  piers  altogether.  _ 

5.  In  regard  to  the  “area-railing,"  Mr.  Telbin  s 
remark  that  a handrail  is  only  an  iron  rail,  whether 
in  the  eleventh  or  nineteenth  century,  only  shows 
how  little  he  understands  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  Mediaeval  and  modern  handicraft.  No 
Mediaeval  craftsman,  early  or  late,  would  have  made 
an  iron  rail  without  putting  something  of  character 
into  it  which  would  entirely  distinguish  it  from 
nineteenth-century  work. 

We  may  add  that  as  the  two  arches  of  the  tran- 
sept, according  to  Willis  (and  probability)  were  equal, 
the  right  hand  one  should  have  appeared  a little  the 
wider  in  the  view,  as  more  opposite  the  eye,  whereas 
it  is  much  narrower ; that  the  proportions  of  the 
capitals  (the  details  of  which  are  not  traceable  in  the 
published  illustration)  are  much  too  deep  for  early 
Norman  capitals;  that  the  wide  steps  right  across 
the  transept  are  improbable  and  without  authority  ; 
that  the  object  and  meaning  of  the  iron-work  across 
the  left  hand  arch  is  incomprehensible,  and  that  the 
hanging  lamp  is  classic  rather  than  Gothic  in 
appearance. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  even  Mr.  Telbin  will 
agree  by  this  time  that  he  has  been  a little  premature 
in  assuming  the  position  hinted  at  in  his  concluding 
paragraph,  that  because  he  did  it,  the  public  and 
the  manager  may  feel  assured  that  it  is  right ; and 
that  it  may  possibly  be  worth  his  while  to  consult  an 
archifect  next  time  he  has  a purely  architectural 
scene  to  carry  out  for  an  important  play. — Ed. 


that  the  pier  takes  the  two  horizontal  thrusts  shown 
by  the  arrows.  U nder  such  circumstances  the  greatest 
pressure  per  square  inch  is  at  C,  and  the  least  at  B ; 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  pressures  at  C and  B. 

First,  find  the  centre  of  pressure  at  the  joint 
A B C D,  neglecting  the  thrust  of  one  of  the  arches, 
say  A B S T.  This  may  be  done  graphically,  re- 
membering that  the  load  due  to  the  arch  ABST 
has  to  be  included  as  part  of  the  vertical  pressure  on 
the  joint.  Let  this  point  be  E.  Next,  find  the 
centre  of  pressure,  neglecting  the  thrust  of  the  other 
arch.  Let  this  point  be  H.  Dy  drawing  E K and 
H K parallel  to  A C and  C D,  we  get  K,  the  actual 
centre  of  pressure.  Assuming  that  the  shearing 
stress  on  the  joint  can  be  neglected,  the  resultant 
stress  on  the  joint  A B CD  is  equivalent  to  a single 
vertical  force  W,  applied  at  K.  If  O is  the  centre 
of  figure  of  the  joint,  the  effect  of  this  resultant  force 
is  equivalent  to  the  following  combination  of 
forces  : — (1)  A force  W applied  at  O ; (2)  A couple 
whose  moment  isWxOE,  tending  to  overturn  the 
pier  in  the  direction  O E ; and  (3)  a couple  whose 
moment  is  W x O H,  tending  to  overturn  the  pier  in 
the  direction  O H. 

The  stresses  produced  will  be  as  follows,  sup- 
posing the  measurements  to  be  taken  in  inches  : 
— (1)  a compression  distributed  over  the  joint  of 
W W . . , . 

\Bx"BD  = AB3  Per  scluare  inch;  (2)  a com- 
pression along  the  edge  A C,  and  a tension  along  the 
W x O E 6 W x O E 

edge  BD,  each  equal  to  1 \CxCD!=  \B3 
per  square  inch  ; and  (3)  a compression  along  the 
edge  C D,  and  a tension  along  the  edge  A B,  each 
WxOH  6 W x O H . , 

equal  10  ^ABxBD3  = •,!•■■  Per  square  mch' 

Hence,  we  get  a stress  per  square  inch  at  C,  of — 
W . 6 WxOE  . 6 W <,0 H 
A AB’  AB' 

and  a stress  at  B of— 

W _6  WxO  E_6WxOH 
A B-  A B2  A B3 


JAPANESE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — The  notes  on  Japanese  Architecture  in  the 
last  two  issues  of  the  Builder,  and  the  extremely 
interesting  drawings  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied, will,  I hope,  be  a means  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  accurate 
record. 

The  extensive  literary  and  pictorial  illustration 
which  Japanese  work  has  lately  received  has  been 
almost  entirely  of  a merely  picturesque  character, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  an  enthusiast  may  be 
found  to  combine  ability  with  willingness  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  and  labour  to  the  production  of  a 
permanent  and  tolerably  complete  series  of  drawings 
of  some  of  the  buildings  of  old  Japan. 

The  castles  of  the  feudal  lords,  which,  before  the 
revolution  of  1868  were  so  prominent  a feature,  have 
nearly  disappeared  as  complete  buildings ; the 
temples  and  shrines  which  so  astonish  the  European 
by  their  marvellous  colour  and  exquisite  finish  are 
falling  to  decay,  never — now  that  the  state  of  society 
which  produced  them  is  gone — to  be  replaced  ; and 
public  and  private  buildings  are  rapidly  assimilating 
to  Western  styles.  No  better  illustration  could  be 
had  of  the  tendency  of  young  Japan  in  these  matters 
than  the  drawings  of  the  new  Law  Courts  at  Tokio 
in  the  current  number  of  your  journal. 

Will  not  some  Penrose  or  Owen  Jones  step  into 
the  breach  and  give  us  a monumental  English  work 
on  the  subject,  before  the  materials  for  the  task  are 
gone?  Matt.  Garbutt,  A.R.I.B.A. 


STABILITY  OF  PIER  OF  ARCH. 

Sir, — Having  recently  had  occasion  to  calculate 
the  stresses  at  the  corner  pier  of  an  arcade,  and  not 
having  been  able  to  find  the  method  of  doing  so 
described  in  the  text-books  to  which  I have  access,  I 
send  you  the  following  investigation  of  a method 
by  which  the  calculation  can  be  effected,  as  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 


Suppose  A BC  D to  be  the  plan  (supposed square) 
of  one  of  the  bed  joints  at  a corner  pier,  which 
supports  the  two  arches  ABTS  .and  BDVU,  so 


If  this  last  expression  works  out  a negative  quan- 
tity, it  indicates  that  the  corner  B is  not  in 
compression , but  in  tension. 

Gavin  J.  Burns,  B.Sc. 


CUNLIFFE  z/.  HAMPTON  WICK  LOCAL 
BOARD. 

Sir, — The  condensed  report  of  the  above  case  and 
your  “Note”  thereon,  in  the  Builder  of  April  8, 
do  not  clearly  give  the  true  facts  of  the  matter  ;* 
and  with  your  permission  I will  place  them  before 
your  readers  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  contract  was  for  excavating  and  laying  main 
sewers  and  branch  drains  for  house  connexions,  the 
Local  Board  providing  the  stoneware  pipes.  The 
soil  was  of  a wet,  sandy,  and  treacherous  nature,  as 
stated.  The  pipes  had  simply  to  be  laid  in  the 
ground  without  concrete  or  foundations  of  any  kind. 
The  branch  drains  for  house  connexions  to  be  laid 
slanting  to  a regular  gradient.  Now  what  occurred 
was  this.  Vicarage-road  sewer,  of  only  7 in.  pipes, 
being  18  to  20  ft.  deep,  the  Board  thought  they 
could  Save  money  by  bringing  up  the  branch  drains 
vertical  to  about  6 ft.  from  the  surface  instead  of 
slanting  as  originally  intended.  The  Surveyor 
gave  orders  for  the  junction  pipes  to  be  turned 
upwards,  and  being  oblique,  or  Y junctions,  a 
bend  to  be  put  on  to  bring  them  into  a vertical 
position  for  continuing  upwards.  To  prevent 
the  curved  bend  from  coming  out  of  joint  by 
the  pressure  of  filled  up  earth,  a small  quan- 
tity of  concrete  was  ordered  to  be  put  round  the 
bend  only,  thus  leaving  a space  of  about  12  in. 
underneath  the  concrete  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
to  be  filled  in  with  the  material  that  came  out,  which, 
being  silty  sand  charged  with  water,  there  was 
nothing  solid  for  the  concrete  to  rest  on,  and  this 
forming  a shoulder  for  the  earth  above  threw  all  the 
weight  on  to  the  junction  pipe,  with  the  result  that  it 
broke  and  let  in  the  sand,  causing  a stoppage  in  the 
sewer. 

There  never  was  any  concrete  either  specified  or 
ordered  to  be  put  round  the  junctions,  and  this  is 
where  the  mistake  occurred.  To  have  been  of  any 
service  at  all  the  concrete  should  have  gone  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  underneath  the 
junction.  As  one  of  the  Board's  expert  witnesses 
said  “ It  was  like  hanging  concrete  up  in  the  air 
to  put  it  in  such  a position."  I warned  them  of  the 
danger,  but  was  obliged  to  carry  out  the  orders 
given  me,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  the  Board 
have  never  been  able  to  prove  otherwise  but  what  I 
did  carry  out  those  orders.  The  fixing  of  these 
junctions  and  vertical  pipes  in  this  position  was  a 
departure  from  the  contract,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  I “did  not  fulfil  the  obligations  into  which 
I had  entered. " 

For  the  whole  twenty  junctions,  vertical  pipes,  and 
concrete  in  Vicarage-road,  I was  only  paid  3/.  15s.  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  Board  effected  a saving  of  nearly 
40/.  Thus  I get  all  the  responsibility  and  this  costly 
litigation,  and  the  Board  pocket  all  the  benefits.  It 
has  been  a question  of  cheapness  with  them 
throughout. 

* The  report  (as  stated  by  us)  was  condensed  from  a 
report  in  the  Times. — Ed. 


This  case  may  not  add  any  more  to  your  legci 

knowledge,  but  it  will  at  least  serve  as  one  mor,<| 
warning  to  contractors,  not  to  sign  “anything  anaj 
everything  that  is  put  before  them,"  or  to  go  on  wit 
work  that  is  weak  and  faulty  in  design,  for  as  con 
tracts  are  now  interpreted  they  will  most  assuredly 
be  held  responsible  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

W.  CUNLIFFE. 


‘SHOULD  BRICKLAYERS  TILE?” 


Sir,— The  remarks  which  have  lately  appeared  il 
the  Builder  under  the  above  heading  raise  thi 


ne  tsuuacr  unaer  me  auuvc 

luestion,  Who  may  and  who  may  not  do  “ tiling?;' 

From  a common  sense  point  of  view,  to  sa*1 
lothing  of  its  legal  aspect,  when  taking  into  accourd 
he  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  answer  is  simpl|i 
:nough.  In  my  opinion  (and  I am  no  dunce  in  tbt 
natter)  the  most  fit  and  proper  persons  to  d 1 
‘tiling”  are  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  it  t 
he  satisfaction  of  the  employer  who  requires  it  to  b 
lone  and  has  to  pay  for  doing  it. 

I maintain  that  no  man  or  body  of  men,  be  then 
bricklayers  or  slaters,  has  a prescriptive  right  t i 
:laim  the  exclusive  privilege  of  doing  this  or  am 
bther  description  of  work  in  connexion  with  tntl 
building  trade,  and  any  interference  with  the  liberd| 
bf  the  subject  and  freedom  of  contract  in  regard  t 
his  and  kindred  matters  is  in  direct  contradiction  tij 
he  spirit  of  the  law,  and  should  be  so  treated. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  one  thing  is  certain 
bricklayers  were  the  one  and  only  recognises! 
• tilers  " in  times  when  slated  roofs  were  unknown 
br  before  they  came  to  be  generally  adopted.  ! 

Time  was,  even  within  my  own  recollection,  when 
n many  provincial  localities, — tiling  and  plasteringn 
vere  of  greater  importance  to  bricklayers,  and  occu 
bied  a considerably  larger  share  of  their  time  thai 
natters  appertaining  to  actual  bricklaying.  In  s 
ar  as  relates  to  tiling,  the  same  system  prevailed  ll 
London  until  less  than  a score  of  years  ago,  wheh 
irms,  hitherto  considered  to  be  slaters,  pure  am 
simple,  took  up  with  it,  presumably,  in  the  first  11  j 
stance,  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  proportionate 
oss  of  their  slating  business  caused  by  the  some 
,vhat  sudden  revival  of  tiled  roofs,  coupled  with  thU 
ntroduction  about  the  same  time  of  flat  roofs  coverer 
,vith  concrete  and  asphalte.  Hence  the  origin  of  trti 
:itular  distinction  assumed  by  slaters  “ slatei  amj 


ler. 

It  is  doubtless  quite  correct  to  say  there  aii| 
umbers  of  bricklayers  in  London  who  do  nn 
nderstand  tiling,  simply  from  the  fact  of  theh. 
aving  learnt  their  trade  there,  and  the  existence  ■■ 
uch  a great  preponderance  of  slated  over  tiled  room 
onsequently  they  have  had  no  opportunity  l 
cquire  the  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equal  a 
-ue  that  for  every  single  slater  who  can  justly  It 
laim  to  be  called,  or  to  call  himself,  a thorough 
apable  tiler,  there  are  to  be  found  hundreds  6 
iricklayers  who,  having  originally  acquired  the  a, 
,f  tiling  in  the  provinces,  where  tiled  roofs  arc  ti  j 
ule,  are  equally  or  even  more  proficient  at  the  clal| 
if  work  in  question.  ..  , 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a tiled  roof,  the  tiles,  1 
^ell-understood  reasons,  should  be  methodical? 


lerbiuuu  icaquno,  — 

; or,  more  correctly  speaking, & pertain  pq^j 


:adeu  ; or,  more  rouctuj  

bn  only  of  each  tile  should  be  so  bedded  in  morta 
btwithstanding  that  in  some  parts  of  the  countrt 
icy  used  to  be  bedded,  or  rather  laid,  on  moss,  hah 
■ straw,  a practice  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  coc, 
mined.’  Well,  whoever  may  be  called  upon  11 
cecute  the  work,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  11 
aster  of  the  use  of  a bricklayer's  trowel,  not  om 
ir  the  purpose  of  effectually  laying  the  mortar,  0 
so  for  cutting  the  tiles,  as  in  the  case  of  hip 
dleys,  vergings,  &c.,  &c. , and  I never  yet  saw'j 
ater,  or  even  a mason  or  plasterer,  who  cord 
lccessfully  fulfil  that  essential  condition.  i he: 
aters  whom  I have  had  opportunities  of  seemgi 
lis  work  simply  bite  off  the  portion  of  a tile  tin 
»eded  cutting  with  a pair  of  powerful  pliers,  soir>| 
ling  like  a rat  gnawing  at  a piece  of  wood.  I 

Where  the  mischief — I had  almost  said  t j 
bsurdity — of  this  controversy  comes  in,  is  whv 
le  bricklayers'  trade  union  interfered  and  brougt 
bout  a strike,  thereby  causing  a large  number : 
icn,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  prohtat 
Tip’ioyed,  to  be  thrown  on  the  streets,  to  swell  tj 
Iready  overcrowded  ranks  of  workmen  of 
ranches  seeking  work.  I 

Why,  it  is  only  the  other  day  that  several  trai 
bcieties  in  connexion  with  the  building  businoi 
ere  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  federate  t 
mtual  protection,  as  it  was  stated  ; yet  here  t 
ave  the  sorry  spectacle  of  two  out  of  the  so-calh 
ideration  already  tearing  at  each  other’s  throats,  s 
Common  Sensed 


-4- 


rHE  English  Iron  Trade.— In  but  few  .j 
nces  are  there  any  signs  of  improvement  in  ti 
iglish  iron  trade.  Both  prices  and  demand  in  ti, 
ide  iron  branch  lack  steadiness,  although  nonilh 
otations  are  adhered  to  in  most  cases  ; but  .1 
.ncashire  rates  are  a trifle  lower.  Busmesss 
ished  iron  is  restricted  to  hand-to-mouth  requiv 
;nts.  Tinplates,  however,  continue  to  expenetil 
better  enquiry,  although  values  are  still  stationar, 
=el  is  only  in  limited  request.  The  shipbuildJl) 
d engineering  industries  continue  to  manur 
Thp  ronl  trade  is  ouiet. — Iron. 
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CHEMISTRY.— XVI. 

Symbol  Sr.  Strontium.  Atomic  Weight  87. 

STRONTIUM  is  a yellow  metal  somewhat 
harder  than  calcium.  It  rapidly  oxidises 
when  exposed  to  air.  It  is  not  found 
an  uncombined  state  in  nature,  but  occurs  as 
'estinc,  a sulphate  of  strontium,  sometimes  in 
ystals  and  sometimes  in  amorphous  fibrous 
isses  (SrS04).  Strontium  salts  colour  flames 
magnificent  crimson,  and  are  for  this  purpose 
^ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks. 

'ymbol  Al.  Aluminium.  Atomic  Weight  27. 
Aluminium  is  now  an  important  article  :>f 
mmerce.  With  the  exception  of  silicon  and 
ygen  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  elements, 
is  not,  however,  found  in  the  free  state,  and 
fortunately  all  the  methods  at  present  known 
r separating  it  from  its  compounds  are  rather 
stly.  It  is  found  principally  as  clays,  which  are 
iminium  silicates.  It  also  occurs  in  large 
antities  in  the  varieties  of  felspar,  which  are 
icates  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  sodium  or 
Icium.  Common  felspar  has  the  formula 
\lSi308.  As  oxide  (A1203)  aluminium  is  found 
corundum,  and  coloured  with  metallic  oxides 
ruby,  sapphire,  and  emery. 

Bauxite  is  hydrated  aluminium  oxide,  A1203 
InO,  containing  more  or  less  iron  oxide. 
Aluminium  is  a silver-white  metal  which  is 
pable  of  assuming  a bright  polish.  It  is  very 
illeable  and  can  be  drawn  into  fine  wire  or 
mmered  into  thin  leaf.  It  is  best  worked  at  a 
nperature  of  212  deg.  F.  to  300  deg.  F.  (Roscoe). 
le  cast  metal  is  as  hard  as  silver  and  has  a 
:cific  gravity  of  2*56,  while  the  rolled  metal  is 
aut  as  hard  as  soft  iron  and  has  a specific 
ivily  2 '67.  Pure  aluminium  does  not  oxidise 
ordinary  temperatures  in  the  air,  but  the 
linary  commercial  metal  after  a time  becomes 
/ered  with  a thin  film  of  oxide. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  commercial  alu- 
nium  : — 

Process.  Aluminium.  Silicon.  Iron.  Analyst.  Date. 
ville-Castner. . 99*20  0-50  0*30  Cullen  1889 

/■About 

I date. 

When  aluminium  was  first  made  on  a com- 
:rcial  scale  it  was  very  much  more  impure  than 
: above  samples. 

Grabnau's  Process  for  manufacturing  aluminium 
isists  in  pouring  artificially-prepared  aluminium 
Dride  at  a temperature  of  about  1,112°  F.  upon 
lted  metallic  sodium,  the  reaction  which  then 
:urs  being  expressed  thus — 

2Al2Fr,  + 3Na2  = Al2  + Al2F66NaF. 

It  is  claimed  that  metallic  aluminium  can  be 
:ained  in  a purer  state  by  this  process  than  by 
/ other  that  can  be  worked  on  a commercial 


ibnau 99*62 


Krant 


Although  aluminium  may  replace  iron  and  steel 
for  many  purposes  at  some  future  period,  it  is  not 
yet  cheap  enough  to  do  so  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  It  is  at  present  mostly  used  in  alloys. 
Both  the  English  and  American  Cowles  Company 
produce  six  standard  grades  of  aluminium  bronze 
as  follows  : — 

‘‘Special  ” A containing  n per  cent  aluminium. 

A „ 10 

B 7$ 

C „ 5-5i 

D .. 

E ,,  ij  ,,  ,, 

Unalloyed  metallic  aluminium  is  at  present 
chiefly  used  where  lightness  is  a great  object,  such 
as  for  military  equipments,  &c.,  because  it  is  much 
lighted  than  any  other  common  metal.  According  to 
W.  H.  Barlow,  a bar  of  aluminium  3 ft.  long  and 
q-  in.  square,  showed  a large  range  of  elasticity 
and  gave  results  as  indicated  below  : — 


Cast  Iron  .. 


Weight  of 

2 Cubic  ft. 

Tensile 

Strength 

Length  of 
Bar  able  to 
Support  its 

in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

Weight 

26,800 

..  23,040 

• 49°  ••• 

78,000 

..  23,040 

. 480  ... 

50,000 

..  15,000 

. 444 

16,500 

5-351 

• 525  - 

36,000 

••  9.893 

The  Dcville-  Castner  process  is  employed  by  the 
iminium  Company,  Limited,  at  their  large 
rks  at  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham.  It  consists 
entially  in  the  reduction  of  a purified  double 
oride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  Al2Clfi2NaCl, 
metallic  sodium,  the  reduction  being  effected 
reverberatory  furnaces.  The  reaction  which 
es  place  is  represented  thus — 

Al.,Cl62NaCl  + 3Na2  = Al2  + 8NaCl. 
Uuminium  is  also  produced  both  in  America 
l England  by  the  Cowles  Bros.  Process,  “ by 
ucing  an  aluminium  compound  in  company 
h a metal  in  presence  of  carbon  in  a furnace 
lted  by  electricity  ; the  alloy  of  aluminium  and 
metal  formed  being  further  treated  to  separate 
the  aluminium.”  (English  Patent,  9,781, 
just  18,  1885.) 

'he  aluminium  compound  employed  is  alumina, 
03.  It  is  said  that  if  the  mixture  in  the  electric 
ace  consists  of  carbon  and  alumina  only, 
allic  aluminium  is  produced,  but  volatilises, 
escaping  into  the  air  and  burning  to  A1203, 
part  condensing  in  the  upper  layer  of  carbon 
icoal),  forming  crystalline  masses  of  nearly 
aluminium,  and  yellow  crystals,  supposed  to 
a compound  of  carbon  with  aluminium.  In 
seting  this  divided  metal  a considerable  quan- 
of  it  was  lost,  so  that  altogether  the  total  yield 
netallic  aluminium  was  poor.  If,  however 
allic  tin  is  previously  added  to  the  mixture, 
aluminium  produced  all  combines  with  the 
to  form  an  alloy.  This  alloy  is  then  fused 
lead,  when  the  tin  leaves  the  aluminium  and 
bines  with  the  lead.  The  alloy  of  tin  and 
being  heavier  than  the  aluminium,  sinks 
w the  aluminium.  Aluminium  manufactured 
his  process  is  liable  to  contain  traces  of  lead, 
chemical  reduction  of  the  alumina  by  the 
on  may  be  expressed  thus  : — 

3C  + A1203  = 3CO  + AL 


Aluminium  may  be  distinguished  from  silver, 
zinc,  tin,  and  all  other  white  metals,  except 
platinum  by  its  being  unacted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  platinum  by  the  fact 
that  while  platinum  is  unattacked  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  aluminium  is  soluble  in  it.  The  present 
price  of  commercial  aluminium  is  about  3s.  per  lb. 

Alums. 

With  the  exception  of  clays,  the  alums  are  the 
most  important  commercial  salts  of  aluminium. 
In  commerce  the  term  alum  is  restricted  to  a 
class  of  double  salts,  containing  sulphate  of 
aluminium.  They  are  extensively  used  as  mor- 
dants in  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.  The  two  most  important  alums  are — 

Potash  alum A1K(S04)24-  I2li20. 

Ammonia  alum A1(N H4)2S04  + 12 II20. 

Alum  is  found  native  in  volcanic  districts,  and  is 
also  extracted  from  “alum  shales,”  found  in 
certain  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Native  alum,  however,  forms  only  a very  small 
portion  of  the  total  quantity  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  a great  many  different 
processes  for  manufacturing  alum,  much  of  that 
used  in  England  being  prepared  from  alumite,  a 
native  sulphate  of  aluminium.  It  is  converted 
into  potash  alum  by  being  mixed  with  potassium 
sulphate  solution,  and  then  crystallised  by  evapo- 
ration. The  potassium  sulphate  is  manufactured 
from  cheap  potassium  chloride,  imported  from 
Stassfurt,  in  Germany,  by  treating  it  with  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a salt-cake  furnace.  Ammonia 
alum  is  no  longer  manufactured  in  this  country, 
but  can  be  obtained  in  a similar  manner  from 
alumite  by  treating  it  with  ammoniacal  gas 
liquor. 

Sulphate  of  Aluminium,  A12(S04)3,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  aluminium  hydrate  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness. On  a large  scale  it  is  manufactured  by 
roasting  the  purest  china  clay,  and  then  heating 
it  with  sulphuric  acid  in  leaden  boilers.  The 
clear  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  thus  ob- 
tained is  evaporated  until  it  is  found,  by  testing 
a small  quantity,  that  it  will  solidify  on  cooling. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  mass  is  cut 
into  blocks  and  sold  in  the  market  as  “ concen- 
trated alum.”  It  is  largely  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  ammonia  and  potash  alums,  for  when 
fairly  pure  it  is  found  that  it  can  safely  be  used 
for  ordinary  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 

Clays. 

Marls  are  clays  which  contain  much  carbonate 
of  lime.  Clays  are  hydrated  silicates  of  alu- 
minium, and  most  frequently  result  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  felspar  in  granite  produced  by 
“ weathering.” 

The  behaviour  of  clays,  when  heated,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  amount  of  such  impurities  as 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  compounds  they 
contain. 

Iron  Pyrites  in  clay  should  be  removed,  because 
when  the  clay  is  heated  the  pyrites  will  oxidise 
and  split  the  clay  into  pieces. 

Oxide  of  Iron  in  clay  affects  its  colour.  The 
tint  of  a clay  before  being  burnt  is  no  criterion  of 
its  subsequent  appearance,  which  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  iron  compound  in  the  clay,  and  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  heated. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  when  present  in  the  form  of 
small  lumps,  in  clay  :is  objectionable,  because 
the  carbonate  when  heated  is  converted  into  quick- 
lime, and  when  the  material  is  exposed  to  damp 


air,  this  is  liable  to  slake,  and,  by  expansion,  to 
crack  it. 

The  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  should  not  be 
present  in  large  quantities  in  clay  for  brick- 
making, because  they  act  as  a flux,  and  cause  the 
bricks  to  melt  and  lose  their  shape. 

Kaolin , China  Clay,  Porcelain  Clay,  or  Cornish 
Clay  is  the  purest  variety  of  clay,  and  was  formerly 
obtained  from  a mountain  in  China.  It  is  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  in  granite.  It 
is  now  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
china  and  porcelain.  It  is  produced  principally 
by  the  decomposition  through  weathering  of 
pegmatite — a variety  of  granite  containing  very 
little  mica  or  quartz.  It  is  a soft,  friable  white 
earth,  and  is  freed  from  the  quartz,  mica,  and 
undecomposed  felspar  it  contains  by  washing  it 
in  a stream  of  water.  The  kaolin,  being  much 
lighter  than  the  impurities,  is  carried  along  with 
the  stream,  while  the  impurities  remain  behind. 
The  water  containing  the  kaolin  in  suspension  is 
run  into  settling  tanks,  where  the  clay  settles  as  a 
cream.  From  these  stone  tanks  it  is  removed  to 
be  artificially  dried  on  porous  tiles. 

China-  Stone  or  Porcelain  Stone  is  a variety  of 
partially  decomposed  granite,  which,  unlike  china 
clay,  can  be  vitrified  in  the  ordinary  furnace.  It 
is  much  used  by  porcelain  manufacturers.  Potter's 
Clay  is  a soft  clay.  It  is  infusible  in  ordinary 
kilns,  and  is  used  without  any  other  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes. 

Fire  Clays  are  very  refractory  and  usually  occur 
underneath  beds  of  coal.  Hence  they  are  some- 
times termed  “underclay.” 

Plastic  Clay  occurs  beneath  the  London  clay. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  seggars,  the 
coarse  earthenware  cases  in  which  china  and 
porcelain  ware  is  fired.  It  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  brick-making. 

Slate  Clay  is  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and 
also  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  differs 
greatly  in  different  districts.  In  one  form  it  is 
found  in  very  hard  masses  which  can  be  cleaved 
into  slabs  or  slates  and  employed  for  roofing, 
while  in  another  form  it  occurs  as  the  “ killas  ” of 
the  Cornish  miner,  which  is  soft  and  has  an  earthy 
fracture  and  crumbles  to  a powder  when  immersed 
in  water  for  any  length  of  time.  When  fairly 
pure,  this  latter  variety  is  ground  and  made  into 
a paste  with  water  for  making  fire-bricks. 

Common  Clays  are  employed  for  manufacturing 
bricks,  tiles,  and  coarse  pottery.  They  vary 
greatly  in  composition  and  colour.  They  are 
very  abundant,  and  often  occur  in  immense 
deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  “boulder 
clay”  or  “drift  clay.”  Blue  bricks  are  made 
from  the  red  clays  and  marls  containing  much 
iron  which  are  found  in  the  Midland  counties. 
Light  yellow  bricks  are  obtained  from  the  common 
clays  of  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  east-Midland 
and  southern  counties.  Bright  red  bricks  are 
obtained  from  clays  containing  a considerable 
amount  of  oxide  of  iron.  Artificially  white  bricks 
are  obtained  by  adding  powdered  chalk  to  clay 
before  burning,  while  magnesia  in  the  presence  of 
iron  oxide  will  produce  yellow  bricks. 

Before  use,  all  clays  should  be  heaped  up  and 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  as  long  a period  as 
possible.  It  is  found  that  ware  containing  clay 
which  has  been  exposed  for  a long  period  is  less 
liable  to  shrinkage  than  when  manufactured  from 
clay  that  has  not  been  properly  weathered. 

The  following  tables  show  the  composition  of 
various  clays  used  for  pottery  wares,  brick-making, 
&c.,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  a 
clay  frequently  depends  more  upon  its  physical 
characteristics  than  upon  its  chemical  composition. 


China  Clays 

( washed). 

Analyst. 

Ebelmen  -V  Salvetat 

Richardson. 

Locality. 

Chinese. 

St.  Yrieux.  Cornwall. 

Silica 

5°’  5 

43-37 

46*32 

Alumina  . . 

33'  7 

34 '95 

3974 

Iron  oxide.. 

i-  8 

1 '26 

•27 

Lime 

— 

•36 

Magnesia  .. 

o*  8 

trace 

'44 

Potash  and  soda  1 ' 9 

2-40 

1 12*67 

Water  

12*62 

1 " 

1 '0 

1 01 

99  *6o 

99  *8o 

Stourbridge  Fire  Clay. 

Analyst. 

T ookey. 

Silica 65*10 

Alumina  22  20 

Iron  oxide  192 

Lime 14 

Magnesia  "18 

Potash  18 

Phosphoric  acid 0 06 

Organic  matter  58 

Water  (combined) 710 

>.  (hygroscopic) 2*18 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Clays  used  for  Terra - Cotta  and  Tiles. 
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Brick  Clays. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter, F.S.  A.. F.R.  I. B.A. 
— We  have  to  record,  with  great  regret,  that  Mr. 
Richard  Herbert  Carpenter,  F.S.A.,  F.  R.I.B.A. , 
died  quite  unexpectedly  at  his  residence,  Leinster- 
square,  on  Tuesday  night.  He  had  been  unwell  for 
some  little  time,  but  his  death  was  the  last  thing 
that  his  friends  expected  or  feared.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
who  was  in  his  52nd  year,  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Institute  in  1863,  and  a Fellow  in  1875.  He 
died  a Member  of  the  Council.  The  interment  will 
take  place  this  Saturday  afternoon  (April  22),  pre- 
ceded by  a funeral  service  at  St.  Stephen's,  Bays- 
water,  at  2.30. 

1 \ 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Proposed  New  Theatre  for  Sheffield.— 
According  to  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  a new 
theatre  is  shortly  to  be  erected  in  Tudor-street, 
Sheffield.  Protracted  negotiations  with  the  Corpora- 
tion having  come  to  a conclusion,  the  Council 
have  accepted  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter 
Emden,  architect,  London,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Edward  Holmes,  of  Sheffield.  The  building  is  to 
be  of  a domestic  design,  of  red-pressed  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  a cupola  turret  at  the  corner  of 
Tudor-street  and  Arundel-street  being  the  special 
feature.  At  this  corner  a portion  of  the  building  not 
needed  for  the  theatre  will  be  used  for  shops.  There 
will  be  a pit,  circle,  and  gallery.  The  stage  will  be 
34  ft.  deep,  72  ft.  wide,  the  proscenium  being  32  ft. 
wide  and  30  ft.  high.  It  is  cut  off  from  the  auditorium 
by  a fire-proof  curtain.  The  entrance  to  the  dress 
circle,  which  is  to  accommodate  350  persons  seated 
and  200  more  standing,  will  be  from  Tudor-street, 
and  it  is  to  be  reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs  of  30 
steps.  The  entrance  hall  is  14  ft.  square,  and  the 
main  corridor  upstairs  is  14  ft.  wide.  Coffee  and 
smoke  rooms  are  provided.  The  entrance  to  the  pit, 
which  is  to  accommodate  700  persons  seated  and 
250  more  standing,  is  also  to  be  from  Tudor-street, 
and  it  will  be  level  with  the  road.  Here,  again, 
coffee  and  smoke  rooms  are  to  be  provided.  The 
gallery  will  be  entered  by  a staircase  of  42  steps, 
8 ft.  6 in.  wide,  from  Arundel-street,  and  for  this 
portion  of  the  building  coffee  and  smoke  rooms  are 
also  provided.  There  will  be  seating  accommodation 
here  fob  000  persons,  and  standing  room  for  200 


more.  All  the  entrances,  passages,  and  corridors, 
lobbies  and  staircases,  are  to  be  made  fire-proof,  and 
the  doors  in  every  instance  open  in  both  directions, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  building  could  be 
emptied  of  its  2,500  people  easily  in  five  minutes. 
Several  extra  exits  are  arranged  for.  The  ventila- 
tion throughout  is  by  means  of  exhaust  fans,  in 
some  cases  fixed  in  the  walls,  and  in  others  in  the 
roofs,  with  chimneys  and  cowls. 

Church,  Hazelbury  Bryan.— The  chancel  of 
the  church  at  Hazelbury  Bryan,  Dorsetshire,  has 
recently  been  restored  and  decorated.  The  oak 
choir-stalls  were  made  by  Messrs.  Merrick  & Son,  of 
Glastonbury.  The  tile  work  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Carter,  of  Poole.  A portion  of  the  design 
is  from  an  old  tile  found  in  the  church,  and  evidently 
one  of  the  original  ones  used  when  the  church  was 
built,  about  A.D.  1397.  The  new  tiles  have  been 
accurately  reproduced  by  Messrs.  Carter.  The 
reredos  consists  of  three  large  centre  panels  of 
alabaster  and  Devonshire  marbles,  with  supporting 
columns  of  green  Connemara  marbles,  with  the  caps, 
amulets,  and  bases  of  red  and  dark  Devonshire 
marble.  This  part  of  the  work  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Portland.  The  four  side  panels  are 
of  large  size  and  are  of  terra-cotta,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Carter,  of  Poole.  The  designs  on  them  are 
various  emblems  of  the  Passion.  The  painting  is  in 
Carter's  “ Tile  Fresco,"  the  work  being  carried  out 
on  the  unburnt  clay  with  different  coloured  clays, 
and  the  whole  then  burnt  in  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  panels  gives  no  glittering  reflection,  though  it  is 
just  sufficiently  vitreous  to  allow  of  its  being  washed, 
and  even  scrubbed,  without  injury.  The  elaborate 
stone-work  was  carried  out  by  the  Bath  Stone  Firms 
in  Corsham  Down  stone,  and  came  from  their  works 
ready  for  fixing.  The  work  was  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Wheeler,  the  rector. 

Reform  Club,  Wigan. — On  the  12th  inst.  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Reform  Club  at  Wigan 
was  laid  by  Mrs.  Woods.  The  design  comprises  in 
the  basement  a restaurant,  smoke-room,  bar,  kitchen, 
&c.  The  ground  floor  contains  a large  shop  and 
show-room,  and  the  first  floor  contains  the  club 
premises,  consisting  of  a dining-room  36  ft.  by  20  ft., 
with  a movable  partition  between  the  reading-room, 
a billiard-room  for  two  tables,  a large  front  smoke- 
room,  a committee-room  or  private  room,  and  a bar, 
which  forms  the  approach  to  the  balcony  over  the 
front  entrance.  The  second  floor  contains  a billiard- 
room,  a smoke-room,  a bar,  and  the  caretaker's 
living  rooms,  &c.  The  rooms  for  the  club  are 
arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the  central 
staircase  and  landings.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
basement  for  hot-water  apparatus,  and  the  rooms 
are  intended  to  be  ventilated  by  special  air  flues 
built  with  the  chimney  - breasts ; also  the  large 
billiard-room  by  roof  ventilators.  The  front  is  to  be 
built  of  pressed  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Heaton  & Ralph. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Mission  Hall, 
Leeds. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  Roundhay-road,  and  a new  mission-room 
in  Roseville-road,  Leeds.  Fronting  to  Roundhay- 
road,  the  building  will  be  in  the  Classic  style,  with  a 
main  entrance  in  the  centre  and  two  side  entrances 
for  the  gallery.  There  will  also  be  a means  of  access 
from  the  adjoining  building.  The  structure,  which 
is  to  be  of  pressed  bricks,  with  stone  tracery,  will  be 
94  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  and  with  seating  accommo- 
dation for  about  900.  At  the  entrance  there  is  to  be 
a large  vestibule,  31  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  wide.  The 
chancel  will  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  chapel 
by  a moulded  arch,  supported  on  granite  columns. 
A minister's  vestry  and  two  or  three  other  rooms  are 
also  shown  on  the  plans.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  5,000/.  The  new  mission-hall  in  Roseville- 
road  is  to  take  the  place  of  a small  room  in  Enfield- 
road.  The  new  building  will  cost  about  2,300/.  The 
plans,  both  for  the  chapel  and  mission-hall,  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Dan  by,  architect, 
Leeds. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Berlin. — After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  blow 
up  the  old  “ Dom  " with  some  108  kg.  of  dynamite, 
a second  attempt  was  made  with  150  kg.  of  the  same 
explosive.  This  charge  also  proved  to  be  insufficient 
to  bring  about  the  total  destruction  desired,  but  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  were  so  weakened  by  the 
vibrations  that  they  suddenly  gave  way  some  hours 
after.- — Professor  Otto,  the  great  sculptor,  who 
died  last  week,  was  buried  with  much  ceremony, 
the  Government  and  the  learned  and  art  societies 
being  represented.  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
Professor  Otto's  work  in  connexion  with  the  coming 

International  Art  Show. It  has  now  been 

practically  decided  that  the  old  Schlossplatz  and  the 
historical  “ Konig  Strasse”  are  to  be  remodelled 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Emperor,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  City.  The  tramway  company  will  be 
permitted  to  run  its  lines  over  the  Schlossplatz  to 
the  Town  Hall,  as  the  Emperor  will  not  oppose  any 
of  the  necessary  improvements  of  this  kind. 

Harbour  at  Bengazi.— According  to  a recent 
report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Bengazi,  Tripoli, 
the  construction  of  the  jetty  is  being  proceeded 
with,  and  one  of  the  two  arms  is  in  a fair 
way  towards  completion.  The  construction  of 
the  other  arm  will  be  postponed  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first,  and  until  the  utility  and 
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force  of  resistance  of  the  more  exposed  portion  >1 
been  properly  tested.  To  transport  the  huge  bid) 
of  stone  required  for  the  further  end  of  the  br& 
water,  a railway,  3f  miles  long,  has  been  c 
structed  from  the  quarries  of  Twyhad  to  the  landi 
stage  and  thence  on  to  the  jetty's  end.  The  <t 
were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Cockerill  Brothers- 
Seraing,  and  the  locomotives  from  France.  ' 
cost  of  the  line,  including  its  appurtenances  ifndic 
labour  employed,  was  8,600/. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Burton  - upon  -Trent  Main  Road  Arbiti 
tion. — The  award  of  the  Local  Government  Bcf 
in  the  Arbitration  held  before  Mr.  Coddringtonr 
November  last,  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  byb 
Staffordshire  County  Council  to  the  Burton  TC 
Council  for  the  maintenance  of  the  main  rci 
within  that  Borough  for  the  year  1890-91,  has  js 
been  made.  The  dispute  arose  in  consequence 
the  County  Council  refusing  to  pay  the  amounii 
the  claim  made  by  the  Borough.  The  origi 
claim  made  by  the  Town  Council  was  for  the  ;e 
of  2,361/.  16s.  nd.  Of  this  amount  the  Cot< 
Council  paid  only  1,569/.  ns.  id.  Subset® 
negotiations  ensued  between  the  authorities,  , 
eventually  the  County  Council  agreed  to  increases 
amount  of  their  contribution,  but  as  the  amci 
even  then  was  not  considered  reasonable,  the  TV 
Council,  on  the  advice  of  their  Borough  Engin;i 
Mr.  J.  E.  Swindlehurst,  C.E. , decided  to  appeal 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  award  i 
made  is,  that  the  County  Council  shall  pay  then 
of  2,334/.  19s.  6d.,  or  26/.  17s.  5d.  only  less  fe 
the  original  claim  of  the  Town  Council,  , 
amount  of  the  award  being  much  greater  tbami 
Corporation  had  at  one  time  offered  to  accept  Jt 
a view  to  settle  the  matter. 

Ground-rent  at  Croydon.— We  are  inforo 
that  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Thursday,  Aprilr 
Messrs.  Ball,  Norris,  & Hadley  sold  a ground- [ 
of  362/.  10s.  a year,  secured  upon  the  premises 
the  occupation  of  the  London  and  County  Banli 
Company,  Limited,  in  High-street,  Croydonm 
11,500/.,  being  nearly  thirty-two  years'  purchases, 

Royal  Statistical  Society.— At  the  meet 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  Tuesday  lailf 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck  ". 
Prices  of  Commodities  during  the  last  seven  yeat 
The  author,  in  examining  the  course  of  pricec 
commodities,  found  that  in  comparison  with  .1 
average  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77  prices  in  j 
had  fallen  32  per  cent. ; from  1888-91  they  v 
somewhat  higher,  declining  again  in  1892  tor 
same  level  as  in  1887.  A table  of  movement* 
prices  from  quarter  to  quarter  was  illustrated', 
diagrams  showing  the  relative  fluctuations  of  vara 
groups  of  commodities,  and  a condensed  revie’i 
the  principal  events  during  the  last  seven  years  js; 
an  account  of  the  trade  activity  from  the  end  of  >f 
to  the  middle  of  1890,  of  the  over-speculation,  c, 
pany  promotion,  &c. , the  crisis,  the  natural  reacn 
from  a period  of  prosperity,  and  of  the  extensive.! 
particularly  of  corn,  textiles,  and  minerals,  but  it 
of  other  commodities,  during  the  last  few  yej 
With  regard  to  the  immediate  future,  a similarim 
shown  between  the  movements  of  prices  from  1898 
and  from  1883-85.  The  improvement  then  c 
menced  at  the  end  of  1887,  and  at  the  present  ti 
as  in  1885-86,  the  production  of  commodities  appp 
to  be  stationary.  Although  there  are  no  sign? 
yet  of  any  real  improvement,  and  though  some  y; 
may  still  elapse  before  a considerable  developnp 
takes  place,  the  author  thought  that  with  product, 
arrested,  a more  healthy  tone  may  set  in,  and  c 
some  improvement  in  certain  branches  may  perk 
not  be  very  distant. 

Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts.— The  tr 
meeting  for  the  season  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Soc-i 
of  Arts  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Society.fr, 
George-street,  Edinburgh,  on  Monday  last, 
Charles  A.  Stevenson,  B.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  in: 
chair.  The  second  part  of  a paper  on  the  utilisai; 
of  water  for  power  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Ritci 
The  lecturer  described  the  most  modern  appliaii 
for  obtaining  power  from  water,  and  the  theori 
their  action.  He  showed  the  difference  betw 
pressure  and  impulse  turbines,  and  the  partiet 
application  of  each  to  varying  falls  of  water ; r 
an  improved  means  of  regulating  the  flow  of  w 
into  turbines  invented  by  the  lecturer  was  illustrc' 
by  diagrams  and  models.  A description  was  Is 
given  of  several  applications  of  water  powerr 
electric  lighting  purposes  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ritci 
with  exceptionally  high  falls,  one  having  a beafc 
water  of  650  ft. , and  giving  off  35  horse-power.c 
whole  of  the  water  being  conveyed  through  a Ci 
rivetted  steel  pipe.  An  interesting  discussions 
lowed,  and  in  reply  Mr.  Ritchie  stated  that  < 
public  were  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  an  enorn&i 
waste  was  taking  place — a waste  that  was  capabb 
being  utilised  to  the  benefit  of  the  landowner,? 
the  manufacturer.  It  was  also  stated  that  sevs 
towns  were  contemplating  the  introduction  of  < 
electric  light,  the  water  entering  the  reserve 
under  considerable  pressure  to  supply  the  mci 
power,  and  that  that  arrangement  had  been; 
work  in  Greenock  for  some  years. 

Maintenance  of  Main  Roads  in  CornwA' 
— The  want  of  a proper  system  of  control  for  f 
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in  roads  of  the  County  of  Cornwall  has  frequently 
n commented  on  at  the  meetings  of  the  County 
mcil.  The  scheme  introduced  in  the  West  Pen- 
ii  Division  has  been  pointed  to  on  many  occasions 
jrove  the  contention  that  economy  in  mainten- 
e follows  direct  responsible  control.  Before  the 
oduction  of  the  present  scheme  2o.j  miles  of  road 
1 four  bridges  used  to  cost  an  annual  sum  of 
>2 /.  Last  year  the  expenditure  on  the  same  mile- 
amounted  to  1,343/.,  from  which  some 
l.  has  to  be  deducted  for  value  of  stone 
stock,  cost  of  improvements,  water  and 
i carts,  &c. , showing  the  total  net  cost  for  the 
t year  to  have  been  only  1,065/.  A saving  of 
l.  has  thus  been  effected  in  the  working  of  the 
■ scheme,  and  last  year  it  was  reported  that  the 
ng  was  700/.  If  such  an  annual  saving  can  be 
med  in  the  management  of  twenty  miles  of  main 
is,  what  great  saving  of  the  rates  may  not  be 
:ted  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  whole  of 
main  roads  of  the  county  ? The  introduction  of 
mch  more  costly  material  than  was  ever  before 
i,  the  expense  of  watering  the  roads,  and  other 
itional  improvements,  have  only  resulted  in  the 
ent  scheme  of  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
the  system  under  which  the  West  Penwith  roads 
managed  seems  worthy  of  the  close  attention 
le  Council. — Western  Morning  News. 
he  Nineteenth  Century  Art  Society  has 
1 Tuesday,  May  2,  for  the  reception  of  works 
ndecl  for  the  Summer  Exhibition  (the  Thirtieth) 
le  Society,  at  the  Conduit-street  Galleries. 
RCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : DISCUSSION 
tion. — The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  session  was 
! at  the  rooms  of  the  Association  on  Wednes- 
evening,  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooksey, 
.I.B.A. , read  a paper  on  " Polytechnic  Insti- 
s.’’  Assuming  that  no  justification  for  their 
tence  was  necessary,  he  chiefly  confined  himself 
the  consideration  of  their  management,  their 
nee,  and  their  threefold  aim  of  technical  educa- 
, physical  education,  and  social  recreation.  The 
ussion  which  followed  obtained  special  value 
1 the  presence  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  who 
lly  gave  the  Section  the  benefit  of  his  special  ex- 
;nce.  At  the  next  (the  last  meeting  of  the 
ion)  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Wim- 
5 on  " English  Gardens." 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR . 
rRiKE  of  Masons  at  Okehampton.— 
nrding  to  the  Western  Morning  News,  about  a 
light  ago  the  carpenters  of  Okehampton  decided 
sk  the  employers  for  more  wages,  and  if  not 
factorily  met  to  stop  work.  Their  grievances 
: laid  before  the  employers,  and  it  was  arranged 
instead  of  being  paid  by  the  week  at  the  rate  of 
icr  week,  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  hour  at  the 
of  4^d.  On  account  of  the  carpenters’  success, 
ne  masons  have  knocked  off  work  in  accordance 
a resolution  passed  by  them  at  a meeting  a few 
ago,  agreeing  to  do  so,  unless  they  were  paid 
aer  hour.  The  masons’  employers  do  not  look 
1 their  grievances  very  favourably,  and  the  men 
likely  (unless  they  start  work  again)  to  be  out 
: time. 

ie  Building  Trade  Dispute  at  Newport. 
:cording  to  the  Western  Mail,  the  local  dispute 
een  the  men  in  the  building  trade  and  the 
ers  is  practically  at  an  end.  The  bricklayers 
wallers  have  come  to  terms  with  their  masters, 
some  slight  modification  of  the  conditions  of 
ir.  The  carpenters  have  agreed  to  settle  their 
-s  on  the  old  terms,  so  that  now  only  the  free- 
i masons  have  a difference  with  the  employers, 
it  is  possible  that  this  will  result  in  a strike. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  April  22. 

vstal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engineering. — 
d of  Certificates.  1 p.m. 

inburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visits  to  (1) 
bars  Church  ; (2)  Earlshall. 

Monday,  April  24. 

•yeyors'  Institution.— (1)  Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 
right's  paper  on  “Underwoods:  their  Growth  and 
ation  " ; (2)  Mr.  R.  F.  Grantham  on  " Recent  Ex- 
ice  in  Sewage  Filtration  Considered  in  Relation  to 
■ Pollution."  8 p.m. 

iety  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).  — Mr.  Lewis 
ly  on  “ Some  Masters  of  Ornament.” — III.  8 p.m. 
iety  of  Antiquaries. — Anniversary  meeting.  2 p.m. 
•ds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Annual 
rt  and  Election  of  Officers.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  25. 

titution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Further  Discussion  on 
ite  Mr.  P.  W.  Willans's  paper  on  “ Steam-Engine 
i."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  26. 

iety  of  Arts. — Mr.  H.  Van  der  Weyde  on  “The 
al  Correction  of  Photographic  Perspective."  8 p.m. 
iety  of  Biblical  Archteology. — 4.20  p.m. 
crpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  J.  A.  Saner  on 
te  English  Canals  and  Rivers."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  27. 

titution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Resumed  discus- 
n Mr.  Albion  T.  Snell’s  paper  on  “The  Distribution 
wer  by  Alternate  Current  Motors.”  8 p.m. 
iety  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
d Conversazione. 


Society  of  Arts  (Indian  Section). — Sir  Juland  Danvers 
on  “ Indian  Manufactures  : their  Present  State  and  Pro- 
spects." 4.30  p.m. 

Friday,  April  28. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  on 
“ Hygiene  in  its  Application  to  the  Arrangement  of  Build- 
ings." 7.30p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  H.  W.  Handcock  on  “ Fire-Risks  of  Electric  Light- 
ing.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  29. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  additions  to  the 
Morning  Post  premises,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  by  per- 
mission of  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

2,858,  C.  Penney  and  J.  Thackrah,  Water-closets. — 
2,96;;,  J-  Rossitei,  Grooved  Brick. — 3,770,  J.  Williams, 
Cavity  Building  Bricks.  — 4,737,  L.  Nathan,  Artificial 
Marble. — 5,108,  C.  Elliott,  Metallic  Roofing. — 5,250,  A. 
Gibbs,  Bricks — 5,281,  T.  Paxton,  Attaching  Door  Knobs, 
&c.,  to  their  Spindles. — 5,306,  Z.  Baugh,  Bakehouse 
Ovens.  — 5,30s,  C.  Jones,  Wood  Screws.  — 5,5*9,  F. 
Schweitzer,  Connecting  or  Fastening  together  Stones  and 
Plates  for  the  Construction  of  Walls,  or  Ceilings. — 5,520, 
F.  Schweitzer,  Plaster  Boards  or  Slabs  for  the  Construc- 
tion of  Ceilings,  Walls,  and  Partitions. — 5,871,  W.  Osmerit, 
Cutting  the  Pocket  Pieces  out  of  the  Pulley  Stiles  of  Sash- 
frames. — 5,9*4,  J-  Shaw,  Sash  - Weights. — 6,060,  J. 
Wallace,  Saw  Blades  and  in  Apparatus  therefor,  and  for 
Sharpening  Saw  Blades. — 6,097,  J.  Shanks,  Water  Supply 
and  Discharge,  Apparatus  applicable  to  Water-closet  or 
other  Cisterns.— 6,310,  A.  Bridgman  and  D.  House,  Saw 
Benches  and  other  Sawing  Machines. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

20,631.— Fire-places  : W.  T.  Mitchell. — This  patent 
comprises  certain  improvements  in  fire-places,  which,  whilst 
being  simple  and  inexpensive  to  make,  provide  for  a slow  or 
a quick  combustion  of  the  fuel,  and  also  insure  a better 
draught  than  is  usually  the  case.  The  fire-place  framing  is 
made  of  any  suitable  and  ornamental  design,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a canopy  plate  and  a damper,  which  together 
close  the  opening  between  the  fire-place  and  the  flue.  The 
canopy-plate  is  connected  to  the  framing,  and  can  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  vary  the  amount  of  draught,  and  also  so  as  to 
automatically  close  the  damper,  which  is  hinged  to  the  back 
part  of  the  fire-place.  Dished  or  curved  fire-bars  are  fixed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  a fire-brick  slab,  which  is 
easily  removable,  is  fitted  upon,  and  covers  their  inner  parts. 
When  slow  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  wanted,  the  fire-brick 
slab  is  kept  in  the  grate,  but  when  quick  combustion  is 
desired  it  is  removed. 

3,686. — Bricks  : J.  Lodge.— ^ This  specification  relates  to 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  brick  kilns  for  saving 
of  coals  and  labour  in  burning  the  bricks.  A top  and 
bottom  row  of  flues  are  inserted  in  the  kiln,  each  flue 
having  a separate  chimney  and  damper,  the  flues  being 
partitioned  off  inside  the  kiln  to  prevent  one  flue  checking 
the  draught  from  any  of  the  others.  By  inserting  these  two 
rows  of  flues  the  fires  are  burning  two  ways  in  the  kiln  at 
one  time,  the  steam  is  got  out  much  quicker  from  the 
bricks,  and  they  get  more  regularly  burnt.  If  the  fire  acts 
more  in  one  part  of  the  kiln  than  another,  the  damper  can 
be  shut  and  check  that  part  and  taken  to  the  part  that  has 
not  sufficient  fire.  The  fires  can  be  taken  to  any  one  part 
of  the  kiln  by  having  these  two  rows  of  flues  and  dampers, 
the  dampers  of  all  but  one  could  be  shut  off"  and  the  fires  all 
taken  into  that  flue,  and  no  fire  would  pass  through  among 
the  bricks  leading  to  these  flues  that  are  shut  off  if  it  was 
required. 

4,062.— Ventilators  : C.  F.  and  C.  Kite. — According 
to  this  invention,  the  valve-plate  is  mounted  on  a rod 
pivotted  inside  the  valve-box,  and  operated  by  a hinge- 
jointed  lever  working  in  a slotted  cross  bar  fixed  in  such 
box.  A frame  is  fitted  round  the  interior  of  the  valve-box 
against  which  the  valve-plate  when  closed  fits.  The  jointed 
lever  works  up  and  down  in  a slot  formed  in  the  face-plate 
of  the  valve-box,  and  sufficient  downward  play  is  allowed  to 
such  lever  to  extend  the  hinge-joint,  whereby  the  valve- 
plate  is  pressed  against  the  frame  and  there  tightly  held 
until  released  by  the  upward  movement  of  the  lever,  which 
operates  the  hinge-joint  and  thus  opens  the  valve-plate. 

5,210. — WlNDOW-SASHES  : G.  Ingram.— This  invention 
relates  to  improvements  in  window-sash  holders  for  railway 
carriages  and  other  vehicles.  Horizontally  across  the  top 
of  the  window-sash  frame  is  placed  a metal  rod,  having  a 
double  cam  and  a central  pivot  at  each  end,  and  a knob,  or 
finger  piece,  at  the  middle.  To  each  side  of  this  frame  is 
fastened  vertically  a flat  spring,  one  end  of  each  spring 
being  turned  over  so  as  to  form  a round  hole  for  the  above- 
mentioned  pivots  to  enter  and  partly  rotate  in.  To  each 
side  of  the  sash-frame  is  screwed  a small  metal  plate,  as  a 
fulcrum  behind  each  cam,  and  adjacent  to  these  plates  are 
screwed,  not  quite  home,  plates  made  angulaq  so  as  to  jut 
oyer  the  wood,  or  wood  strips,  forming  guides  for  the 
window-sash  on  each  side  of  the  door.  The  springs  press 
against  the  angular  plates,  whose  grip  on  the  wood  strips 
holds  the  window  in  position.  Either  upward  or  down- 
ward pressure  applied  to  the  knob  or  finger-piece  takes  the 
pressure  of  the  springs  off  the  angle-plates,  the  pressure 
being  resumed  after  the  window  is  raised  or  lowered  to  the 
desired  position. 

5,726.— Nails  : H.J.C.  Keymer. — This  patent  relates 
to  the  manufacture  of  nails,  and  has  for  its  object  to  save 
much  material  now  used  by  making  the  nail  shorter, 
although  holding  more  firmly.  The  point  of  the  nail  is,  at 
the  termination  of  the  shank  or  body,  split  or  made  with 
fangs  or  projections,  all  being  united  at  the  nail  point,  but 
expanding  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the 
nail.  Tnese  nails  are  said  to  hold  in  practice  more 
tenaciously  than  others  one-third  longer  in  size. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

April  1.-6,791,  P.  Willis,  Dog  for  Saw-mills. — 6,794, 
W.  Wagstaffe,  Chimney-pots  and  Ventilators.— 6,807, 
T.  Limond,  Furniture  Rack  Pulleys  and  Sash-fasteners. — 
6,829,  J-  Jefferson,  Wood  Pavements.— 6,846,  J.  Neil, 
Door  Sneck  and  Lock.— 6,867,  C.  Martins,  Automatic 
Disinfecting  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. 

April  4. — 6,887,  J-  Fallas,  Picture-frame  Moulding. 
April  5. — 6,979,  C.  Firth,  Machines  for  Sawing  or 
Cutting  Stone.— 6,982,  T.  Twyford,  Water-closets. — 6,983, 
T.  Twyford,  Baths. — 6,997,  R.  Scharf,  Gauge  to  be  used 
when  Building  Chimneys.  — 7,042,  J.  Craven,  Brick- 
moulding Machines. — 7,045,  E.  Wethered,  Lock  Furniture. 
— 7,053,  A.  Gwatkin,  Production  of  Designs  on  Paper, 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  Manufacture  of  Wall-paper. — 
7,056,  T.  Aldridge,  Tiles. 

April  6. — 7,076,  J.  Honeyman,  Ventilators.  — 7,078, 
G.  Redfern,  Ventilators. — 7,000,  J.  Thomlinson,  Fireproof 
Floors  and  Ceilings. — 7,095,  B.  & A.  Dicksee,  Flushing  of 
Water-closets. 

April  7. — 7,148,  C.  Hepworth  and  R.  Robson,  Domestic 
Fire-grates,  &c. — 7,155,  D.  Keith,  Window-sash  Frames. 
—7,206,  J.  Ludwig,  Self-acting  Door-closer. — 7,211,  G.  Gin, 
Manufacture  of  Cement. 

April  8. — 7,226,  C.  Showell  and  J.  Lilly,  Opening, 
Closing,  and  Securing  Casements. — 7,229,  J-  Frampton, 
Valveless  Syphon  Water-waste  Preventers  or  Flushing 
Tanks.— 7,234,  R.  Norris,  Brick-moulding  Machinery. — 
7,238,  J.  Glcndenning,  Fanlight  Openers.— 7,241,  J.  Horton 
and  others,  Chisels  for  Morticing,  &c. — 7,261,  F.  Holzer, 
Construction  of  Ceilings  and  Floors. — 7,276,  H.  Lake,  Bath 
Fittings. 


( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

8,021,  J.  Bray,  Extension  Ladders. — 8,346,  W.  Hewitt 
and  A.  Suart,  Brick-making  Machinery. — 8,985,  Yates, 
Haywood,  & Co.  and  the  Rotherham  Foundry  Co., 
Lim.,  Adjustable  Fire-grates. — 9,847,  W.  John,  Facing 
Brick  or  Tiles,  &c. — 10,705,  F.  Underhay,  Supplying 
Water  to  Water-closets. — 14,336,  J.  Keseling  and  C.  Fuchs, 
jun.,  Artificial  Stone  Composition. — *6,354,  J.  Keseling 
and  C.  Fuchs,  jun.,  Artificial  Stone  Composition. — 3,272, 
G.  Gibson  Sash  Locks  for  Windows. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  6. — By  Fuller,  Moon , dr*  Fuller  (At  Croydon)  : 
16,  18,  and  20,  Kelly-rd.,  Croydon,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  18/., 
700/. 

April  10. — By  Walker  dr*  Runtz : 24,  St.  Kilda-rd., 
Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  86  yrs  , g.r.  11/.  ns.,  r.  60/.,  710/.— 
By  Holcombe  dr*  Belts  : 23,  Walford-rd.,  Stoke  Newington, 
u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  430/. — By  Harman  Bros.  : 
11  and  12,  Pope’s-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
460/.  ; 52,  Down's  Pk.-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
r.  42/.,  400/.  ; 82  and  84,  Mina-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t. 
28  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  355/.  ; 16,  Culmore-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.,  r.  30/.,  250/.  ; 15,  Clifton-rd.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
r.  26/.,  210/.  ; 86,  Upland-rd.,  East  Dulwich,  f.,  r.  40/., 
655/-— By  B.  Brown:  29,  Stork-rd.,  Stratford,  u.t.  88  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.  5s.,  130/.  ; 89,  91,  and  103,  Gilmore-rd.,  Lewisham, 
u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  480/.  ; 7 to  17  (odd),  Milton-rd., 
Sittingbourne,  u.t  72  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  380/.;  5 and  6, 
Clifton  Villas,  Sudbury,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  200/.  ; 29, 
Tower-rd.,  Bournemouth,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  25/.,  200/.; 
61  to  71  (odd),  Tanfield-rd.,  Croydon,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  36/! 
560/.;  a profit  rental  of  10/.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  00327,  Cambridge-rd.', 
Bethnal  Green,  10/.— By  W.  A.  Blakcmore  : 2 and  3, 
George-st.,  Holloway,  f.,  300/. ; 4,  Finsbury  Market,  Fins- 
bury-sq.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  12s.,  r.  60 /.,  430/.  ; 13,  Corn- 
wall's!., Pimlico,  sold  before  auction.— By  G.  A.  Wilkin- 
son dr*  Son  : 155,  Leadenhall-st.,  City  of  London,  f.,  r.  500 1., 
area>  755 /l->  12,3001. ; “The  Swan  and  Horseshoe  " public- 
house,  Little  Britain,  f.,  r.  ioo^.,  2,800/.  ; 3,  Bennett-st 
Piccadilly,  f.,  r.  165/.,  3,625/.;  1,  The  Glen,  Forest  Hill, 
u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  12 1.,  330/.;  25,  27.  and  29,  Moss-st., 
Bethnal  Green,  f.,  740/.  ; the  f.  residence  “ Redspire," 
Dymchurch,  Kent,  and  12  a.  o r.  22  p.,  r.  60/.,  510/. 

April  11.— By  C.  W.  Davies:  33,  Globe-rd.,  Mile  End, 
f.,  r.  26/.,  290/.  ; 1,  Willow-st.,  f.,  170/.— By  Whittingham 
& Sons  : “Stanley  House,”  Cambridge-rd.,  Lee,  u.t.  70 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  1,100/.— By  Driver  <&*  Co.  : No.  64,  New 
Bond-st.,  Corporation  Lease, r.  550/.,  12,000/. — By  C.  Sr1  //. 
White:  No.  125,  Lambeth  Walk,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s. j 
r.  45/.,  220/.  ; No.  25,  Camberwell  New-rd.,  u.t.  7 yrs. 

13/.,  80/.  ; 43,  Auckland-st.,  Vauxhall,  u.t.  1 yrs.,’  g!r! 
61.  10s. , 330/.  ; 2 to  14  (even),  Kingston-st.,  Walworth,  u.t. 
76  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  1,475/.  < *6,  Glyn-st.,  Kennington,  u.t.  73 
yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  350/.— By  Dunn  dr*  Soman  : Ground  Area 
1,200  ft.,  Basinghall-st.,  City,  Let  at  280/.  per  annum  ; 
Ground  Area,  1,190  ft.,  Basinghall-av.,  Let  at  170/.  per 
annum.— By  Dcbenham,  Tewson,  dr*  Co  : The  Goodwill 
Plant,  Patent  and  Machinery,  of  “Shepherd's  Corn 
Malting  Co.,”  Hammersmith,  including  Five  Cottages, 
c.  and  1.,  13,100/.  ; F.g.r.  of  5/.  10s.,  Landcroft-rd, 
Dulwich,  reversion  in  86  yrs.,  145/. ; f.g.r.  of  61.  10s.,  ditto 
in  86  yrs.,  160/.  ; f.g.r.  of  *2 /.,  Goodrich-rd.,  ditto  in  86  yrs 
300/.  ; f.g.r.  of  14/.,  Crystal  Palace-rd.,  ditto  in  85  yrs 
350/.— By  Thurgood  dr*  Martin:  78,  Weedington-rd  ’ 
Kentish  Town,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  r.  45/.,  360/  • 31 
Weedington-rd.  u t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  36/.,  320/.;  95  to 
101  (odd),  Mansfield-rd.,  Haverstock  Hill,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g r 
I!/.,!-,  i *6/.,  1,120/.  -By  Rogers,  Chapman,  dr*  Thomas': 
A Plot  of  f.  Land,  Hetley-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  475/.  • 
f.g.r.  of  20/.,  Redcliffe-rd.,  Brompton,  Reversion  in  68  yrs.’ 
540/.  ; f.g.r.  ofis/.^Ifield-rd., ditto  in  73  yrs.,  373/.  1 

3,  Colville-ter.,  Bays- 
• 7°/-,  545/-  I 4*.  Great 
, g.r.  24/.,  r.  80/.,  440/.— 
,r-  , --  - 73  (odd),  Church-rd., 

Norwood,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  1,000/.— By  /.  and  R 
Kemp  dr*  Co.:  “West  Villa,”  Catford,  f.,  455/._l3y  F. 
Jolly  dr*  Co.  : 47  and  49,  Kenilworth-rd.,  Brondesbury  ’• 
39  and  41,  Agamemnon-rd.,  Hampstead, ; 7,  20,  and  ->3’ 
Ulysses-rd.  ; 43  and  45,  Narcissus-rd.  ; 29,  Cotleigh-rd.  • 
and  34  and  35,  St.  George's-sq.,  Regent's-pk.,  sold  before 
the  Auction.— By  J.  Nicholson  dr*  Son ; 113  New-rd 
Bermondsey,  f.,  r.  100/.,  1,800/.— By  W.  Brad/y ; The  f 
house,  “ Hope  Villa,"  Hampton,  r.  60/.,  770/. 

April  13.— By  G.  F.  Francis:  8,  Trevor-sq.,  Knights- 
bridee,  u.t.  yrs  E.r.  o/ . r So/..  W_By  C.  C.  &. 
r . Moore:  10  to  *6  (even),  White-st.,  Bethnal  Green  u t 
32  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  5s.  9d„  1,000/.  ; 1,  Nye-st.,  Poplar,  V 
240/.  ; 20,  Burdett-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  55  yrs.  gr  6/  ' 
r.  34/.,  350/.  ; 108  and  no,  Albion-rd.,  Walthamstow  u t’ 
86  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  300/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Ropemaker's-fi’eldV 
Limehouse,  area  2,9'-  '■  ' 1 " ” ' 

Hellis:  11  to  21  (ot 
4 yrs-'.  g-r.  sol.,  45/. 
r.g.r.  of  362/.  ios.  _ 

in  84.  yrs.,  11,500/.  ; f.g.r.  of  16/.,  Handcroft-rd., 
ditto  in  39  and  48  yrs.,  480/.  ; f.g.r.  of  20/  10s 

Wmdmill-rd  ditto  In  64  and  66  yrs.,  455/--By  Glasier  fr 
Sons:  1,  Old  Compton-st.,  Soho,  f.,  r.  90/  2290/  • 

40,  Greek-st  f.,  r.  65/.,  1,450/.  ; 21,  Greck-st„  f.,  r.  \oT 
1,500/.;  The  George  and  Dragon"  Public  House! 
Greek-st.,  f.,  r.  80/.,  2,000/.  ; f.g.r.  of  45/.,  Hoxton-st. 
Hoxton  reversion  in  33  yrs.,  1,425/.  ; 99,  103,  105,  Harrow! 
rd.,  Paddington,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  ios.,  r.  190/.,  2 253/  • 
71,  Weedington-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  64  yrs.  g.r!  7/  r’ 
50/.,  630/. ; 4 and  6,  Oval-rd.,  Regent's  Pk.,  ti!t.  6gyrs  ' 


water,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r. 
Castle-st.,  Regent-st., 

By  Mansell  dr*  Ro: 


2,967  ft.,  600/.— By  Decks,  Steven o,  ^ 
(odd),  Priory  Mews,  Wandsworth,  u.t. 
-%/?«//<  Norris,  dr*  Hadley: 
, High-st.,  Croydon,  reversion 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 


COMPETITIONS. 


"AlL.nti.TH  tr  anil  K.i.i.v.li.m  ■ Chunh 

•Scheme  lor  Sewerage  Disposal  

•Public  Bath'  • • 

•Laying-out  Proposed  Park 


School  Premises.  Bedmlorter  

Drainage  Scheme  and  Sewage  Dupnt 


By  whom  .Advertised. 


Bristol  Cemetery  Co. 
Ludlow  Corporation  . . 
Leeds  Corporation  . . . 
BoroofW  nlvefhampton 
Leipsie  Town  Council 


251.  151.  10/ 

50/.  25/.  . . . . . . 

5,000,  3,000,  and  2,000 
Marks 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Oct.  1 
No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•New  Oas  Works.  Ac  

Laying.  Ac  Water  Mam - 

Dram  Pipes.  Cement,  Hags.  A < 
Class-room.  Ac.  Machen,  Woles 


.1  Wallasey  l ral  Board 
. Bury  Corporation  — 
. Tynemouth  Corp 


Paving.  Ac.  ione  street'  . . . 
Draining.  Paving.  Kerbing. 
Banking  Premises.  Leigh  . 


. veil  A Warn  Fawr 

i 1)1  Scho  I Boi»rd 

Burslein  Corp 

; road  1 Norwich  Isical  Board 
Union  Bank  of  Man- 


Two  Main  Pipe  Sewers. 
School  Buildings 
Eight  House..  Lldget  G 
Shop  and  Kesideuee.  Ac 


f Construction.  Ac.  of  Sev 
Chapel.  Class-room.  Ac 

• Pipe  Sc»i 


,-ep  Sewers.  Hamilton.  I 

Brick  Sewer.  Ac 

Extension  of  and  Alteratio; 
Buddings.  Porth  . 


Hotel 


Feoffees  Barnstaple 

Ig)Ug  Bridge  

West  Hartlepool  Corp. 


Willesdi-n  I," cal  Board 
Lanark  Comity  Conucll 
Halifax  Co: p<i ration 


aterhous 


. Southport  Corp.  . 


. , „ • Ely  Brewery  Co. 

r Drainage  Works  iilOO  yd'.i  Watford  Local  Bi 

Ten  Houses.  Belfast 

Dwellliig-hoii'e.  Barnsley 
Iron  Castings.  Grids.  Ac 
Hlauglitet  houses.  Ac.  W 

Wrought  inn  Girders  lis»7  tons)  •■  ••  ••  •- 
Excavating.  Draltiiug.  Ac.  F.ly  Bridge. 

Cardiff  

Kcpnlriug  Well.  Fixing  Pn 

Works.  Calbouni- 

Sewering.  Ac  (two  streets) 

•Brok.-n  C.rauite  . . 

Lifting  and  Re-laying  Sew 


. 1 G lamorgan 


Isle  of  Wight  R.S  A 

Rochdale  C..rp 

Hackney  Bd.  of  Wks 
Sunderland  Corp.  ... 
Aberdeen  Town  Coun 


Barnstaple  Twn  Con: 


Derbyshire  C.  C 

East  Hiding  JotntCom, 
Cardiff  Corporation  .. 


tvlng  Blocks) 


Nave.  Chancel.  Aisle.  Vestry.  Ac. 

Church.  Pentre  

Classrooms  and  other  Additions 

Schools.  Aherxychan 

Road  Metal.  Ac  . 


Alterations.  Ac.  to  Premises.  Durhaj 


Board-room.  Offices.  Dwelling  House.  Ac. 
Water  Supply  Works,  (large  contract) 

Bathgate,  Linlithgow  

Additions,  Alterations,  Ac.  to  8chool 

Buildings  

Purifiers  and  other  Works 


Vestry  of  St.  Pancn 


Carlisle  Corporation 


Electric  Lighting  station  Buildings  . 

Masonry.  Retaining  Wall.  Concrete 
pounding  Sewer,  and  other  Work- 
Eleven  Houses  und  Shops.  Ac.  Creat 

ton-road.  Bradford 

Police  Inspectors  Quarters.  Cells. 

Matlock  Bridge 

Police  Station.  Ac.  llessle  

Cast  Iron  Pipes.  --*0  In.  ;900  tons'  ... 

Parish  Hall.  Burry  Port.  I.lunelly 
Pipe  Sewers  and  other  Works.  ArdingU-y:  CuckfieldL.lt, 
Jarrah  or  Karri  Wood  " 

(155.0001  

Masonry  (contract  1)  amd  Ironwor! 

tract  21  of  Bridge 

School  Buildings.  Kclvedon.  Essex 
• Valve  arid  Governor  House 
Restoration  of  Church.  Llantbony. 

Road  Metal  >1.205  cubic  yds  ) . . 

Excavating.  Ac  Pipe  Trem-li.  Ac. 

Wood  Pa'  mg  Blocks.  Ac.  (2«S.W)0(  . 

Outfall  Sewer.  Ac 

C.rauite  Road  Metal.  300  tons  

Paving.  Roail  Making,  mid  other  W 

•Yellow  Deal  Wood  Blocks 

Re  building  and  Repairing  Dykes  11.146 

yds.  I 

Various  Drainage  Work".  Ib-ncnster 

Sewerage  and  Paving  Works.  A, 

Municipal  offices  

Setts.  Road  Metal.  Flagging.  Ac  

•Making.  Kerbing,  Ac.  New  Road.  Beckeu 


ild  Gas  Light  Co. 


Ashford  L-a-al  Board 

Plymouth  Corp 

Ipswich  Town  Council 

Perth  Police  Com 

Wildmore  Parish  Sur. 
Walsall  Corporation  . 
St.  Marylebone  Vestry 


. Lansdow: 
F.  Bettauy.  ... 
'.  E.  Jackson  . 

S'.  Waddington 

F.  Massie  

• B 

Robinson  . . , 


•Erection  of  School. . . 
Town  Dwelling  Hous 


md  Wroiight-Iron  Bars 


Polling  Down  Victoria  Bridge, 
and  Erection  of  Iron  Bridge 

Re-building  Bridge.  Trcguiiy 

Steel  Ralls  (500  tons)  


•Yellow  Deal  Blocks  . . 
•Supply  of  Matei-ials  . . 
•Broken  Hr, mite  . . . 

•Surface  Water  Sewers. 
Sewering.  I.e\ellii 


Ac.  (five  i 


eels)  . 


•riling.  Metalling. 


Pet 


J.  W 
W.  O.  Scott  . , 

O.  Claude  Rol: 

J.  Tait 

E.  R S.  Escotl 

.T.  Rees  

H.  if.  Turner 
.1.  Fraser  A So 
H.  Crawsliaw 
W.  Crabtree  . 

Official  . . ..  . 


do. 


H.  Masterton  

J.  H.  Dixon  

J.  8ome«  Story 

A Beaumont 

.1.  A.  B.  Williams  . 

W.  Griffiths 

W.  Beach  

W.  N.  Blair  

W.  Howard-Smith  . 

F.  Chancellor  

T.  W.  Stevenson  . . . 

J.  Spell eer 

W.  Terrill 

E.  Snndeinuii 

E.  Buckham 

R.  M Killop' 


Alienleen  T.C 

Dun  Drainagr  Coin.  . 
la-yland  Local  Board. 
Crompton  Local  Boarc 
Wolvcrliauiptou  Corp 


Rev.  Prece 


Trevethlu  Sch.  Bd 

Periarth  Local  Board 
Trustees  of  tlie  "Shake- 
peart  ' British  Work- 


Hoole  Local  Board . . 


do. 


do. 


do. 


W.  Wrennall 

H.  Cheetliani  

R.  E.  W.  Berrington  .. 

Dunlop  A Liglitfoot  . . 
E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan 

E.  A.  Lansdowue  

J.  Court 

H.  T.  Graydou 

C.  A.  Ewing 

J.  A A.  Leslie  A Reid. . 

J.  J.  Evans  

T.  Newbiggiug  


Road  MetaL  Ac 

Three-lift  Gasholder.  Ac 

Sewage  Disposal  Apparatus  .. 

•Iron  Railing  and  Gates  

•Erection  of  Thirty  four  Housei 

•Pier  Painting 

•Electri  Lighting  Station  — 


•Fifty-sc 


Var 


Villa  Residence.  Dobcross.  Oldl 
•Firing  Battery.  Drill  Sbed.  Ac 

•Making-up  Road  

Chapel.  Roundhay-rnad.  Leeds. 

•Police  Station.  Boscoinbe  

•Alterations  to  lufinnury 

•Making  up  Roads 

•Sewerage  Works.  Ac.  Ac 

•Sewerage  Works 


Heywood]  Corporation 


Waliner  Load  Hoard. 


Cornwall  C C.  . . 


. Exten- 


sion Railway 
Athlone  Town  Com. 
Paddington  Vestry 


Sutton  Coldfield  Corp. 
Staffordshire  C.  C . .. 
Wldnes  Corporation  . 
Gkisgow  Police  Com.. 
Torquay  Corporation . . 
North-Eastern  Railway 
Southend -on  Sc-a  Corp. 
Kingston  • on  - Thames 

Corporation  

Met  Asylums  Board 
Til-  Congested  Distric  U 
Board  of  Ireland  . 


Superstructure  of  Guildhall 

•Renewing  Brickwork  Reaervoi 
Quarrying.  Ac.  R..ad  Metal.  Ac. 


i of  Dining-hall.  Ac. 


msey  Granite  (1.100  tonsl 
(rick  or  Cast  Iron  Pi|>e  Sew,  r, 

Vaterworks 

W„  Office.  Woking 

.iperstnictnre  of  New  Asylui: 
'olistruction and  Maintenance 
Works 


County  of  Southampton 

Hendon  Union 

Hornsey  Local  Board 


Barry  and  Cadoxton 

laical  Board  

Cambridge  Twn  Col 
Southampton  Corp. 


Woodhouse  A Wil- 
loughby   

. H.  Cox  

P.  H.  Pulmer  

J.  E.  Turner 

do. 

. Goodford 

T.  J.  Hicks 

.T.  Wolfe  Barry 

J.  Robertshaw  A Son. . 

W.  G.  Strype.  A P.  F. 

Comber 

Official  

do. 

do. 

J.  E.  Worth 

F F.  Marston 


do. 


J.  Kirk  A Sons 

Official  

do. 

G.  F.  Dauby 

J.  Robinson  

Official  

T.  de  Courccy  Meade. 


May  3 
do.  i 

do.  i 
May  4 


May 


do. 


do. 


C.  R.  Walker  . . . 
W.  M.  Fawcett... 
Matthews  . . . 


Strood  Union 


Moss  Side  laical  Board 
ltm  month  laical  Board 
(•..in,  -f  H M.  Works 
I Sunderland  Asylum  .. 


T.  Roberts  A Si 

Official  

G.  T.  Hlno  ... 


I (250  tc 


Filling  Works  (20.000  cubic  yds.).  Carlisle 


City  of  Cape  Town .... 

Consingby  I'.S  A 

His  Groce  the  Duke  of 


•Broken  Granite,  Wanstead  

Extension  of  Bruadfield  Mill.  Heywood  .. 
Sinking  Well.  Ac.  Broadfield  Mill.  Hey- 


al  Houses,  Botcherby. 

Carlisle  

Six  Semi-detached  Villas,  Aliergavenny  . . 
Formation  of  Streets.  Sewers,  Ac.  Cathays, 

Cardiff 

8ewering,  Forming,  etc.  one  street,  Huck- 

liall-under-Huthwaite  

Four  Cottages,  Wigan 
One  Single  ’ ’ 


Business  Premises 

Castleton  

Gas  Holder  Tank  . . 


Semi-Detached 
and  Two  Cattage.* 


Four  Houses,  Blackpool 

Chapel.  Bishopston  iBrlstol).. 
Sinking  Shaft  200  Fathoms, 

nock.  Glasgow  

Residence,  Ac.  Epsom 

Pipe  Sewer,  Kelham 


Det 


1 a Pair  of  Semi 

Ll  Residences.  Llanelly  

o Co-operative  8tore 

of  Semi-Detached  Villas, 


Two  Pairs 

Brockley 

Additions  to  School  Buildings. . 

Granite  Setts.  Kerbs,  Flagging.  Ac Man  chest 

•Two  Pairs  of  Villas,  Brockley-rc  * 


Heath  Property  Co. 


Rochdale  Equitable 
Pioneers'  Society  Ltd. 
Chesterton  Gaslight 

Co.  Ltd 

R.  Holden 


Lanemark  Coal  Co. 
Ltd 

[Souttnveii  U.it.S.A.  .. 


Clement  Dunscombe. . 


C.  J.  Ferguson.. 
J.  T.  Bressey.... 
J.  E.  Mills 


Veall  A Sant. . 
W.  Dodsley  .. 


: Sons 

W.  G.  V.  Comptol 
Butterworth  A Duncan 
Official 

H.  J.  J< 


Dron 


E.  Clarke  

Lawson  A Donkin  . 

Official  

'Edward  Clarke 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Surveyor,  Ac,  , 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv l Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  and  xxiii.  Public  Appointment,  p.  xx. 




METALS  ( continued ).-  " 
Best  selected  . . 49/0/0  49/: 
Sheets,  strong . . 56/10/057/!' 

Chili,  bars 44/13/9  45/ 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4 13-16  J 
L E A D — Pig.  I 

Spanish ton  9/13/9  9 f 

brands  9/16/3  9/: 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards 1 1/5/0  9 

Pipe «/«5 1°  9 

ZINC—  English 

sheet ton  21/10/0  «t 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  23/0/0  q 

TIN— Straits 94/2/694/' 

Australian 94/ >5/°  99 

English  Ingots . . 97/0/0  97/) 

Banca 94/15'°  9S 

Billiton  94/ <0/0  94/> 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/10/0  so/: 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  a 

Do.  Ceylon 26/15/0  0: 

Palm,  Lagos 30/0/0  30/: 

Rapeseed,  English  . 

pale 25/10/025/: 

Do.  brown  24/0/0  o. 

Cottonseed  ref 02/10/0  231 

Oleine 23/0/0  « 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  J 

Do.  refined  5/iq/o  1* 

i TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  a 
Archangel 0/12/6  0 


:n,  f.,  675/.; 

g.r^  4/., 


g.r.  14/.,  r.  90/.,  905/.— By  S Unison  &*  Sons:  89,  Burton- 
ni.,  Brixton,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  4s.,  265/.;  No.  763,  Old 
Kent-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  18Z.  18s.,  r.  52/.  ios.,  180/. ; No. 
761,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  12s.,  r.  40/.,  no/. ; 1 to  7,  Goodes- 
ct.,  Newington  Causeway,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  100/. ; 19, 
21,  and  23,  Mann-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s., 
800 1.  ; No.  215,  Blackfriars-rd.,  f.,  1,000/.  ; t,  Box-st., 
Bromley-by-Bow,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  40/. — By  H.  J.  Bliss 
dr*  Sons : 17,  28,  and  30,  Ellesmere-road,  Bethnal  Green, 

f. ,  1, no/. ; 77,  79,  and  81,  Coventry-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r. 
11I.  5s.,  260Z. ; 50,  Jane-st.,  St.  George’s-in-East,  u.t.  8 yrs. 

g. r.  9/.,  57/.;  42  and  44,  Bacon-st.,  Bethnal  Gre- 
63  and  65,  Ormsby-st.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  13  yr 
160/. — By  IV or sf old  dr5  H ay-ward  (At  Dover) 
Trevanion-st.,  f.,  380/. ; 7,  Alexander  Cottages,  f.,  145/.  ; 
f.  House,  St.  Margaret’s-at-Cliffe,  220/.  ; Six  plots  of  f. 
land,  15a.  2r.  9p.,  184/.  ; Four  f.  Cottages,  Barn,  &c., 
230/. 

April  14. — By  W.  Bradly  : 7,  Annandale-rd.,  Green- 
wich, f.,  r.  35/.,  470/.  ; 65  to  68,  Ashbumham  Grove,  u.t.  53 
yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  112/.,  1,055/.  5 u,  South  Crescent,  u.t.  20 
yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s.,  too/. — By  If.  B.  Hallctt : I. g.r.  of  63/., 
Forest  Hill,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  1,065/. — Towers,  Ellis , dr* 
Co. : 52,  Burlington-rd.,  Bayswater,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 
r.  60/.,  300/.  ; 112,  Inverness-ter.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  10s.,  r. 
106/.,  1,450/.  ; 83,  Inverness-ter.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r. 
115/.,  1,450/.  ; 20,  Kensington  Gardens-ter.,  Hyde-pk.,  u.t. 
40  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  i,4<x>Z.  ; ti,  Westbourne  Mews,  u.t. 
34  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  68/.,  430/.  ; 13,  Shelden-st.,  u.t.  44 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  75/.,  700/. — By  /.  IV.  Reed:  54, 

Rossiter-rd.,  Balham,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  30/.,  310 1. — 
By  Jenkins  dr5  Sons:  2,  South  Parade,  Bedford-pk.,  f.,  r. 
70/.,  750/.  ; 6,  Roman-rd.,  f.,  r.  40/.,  420/. ; two  plots  of  f. 


land,  in  rear  of  Bath-rd.,  310 Z.  ; 40,  Bath-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 
;.r.  10/.,  r.  50/.,  400/.  ; 42  and  50,  Bath-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 
;.r.  20/.,  r.  no/.,  790 Z.  ; 6 and  8,  Conewood-st.,  Highbury, 
•1  r-  53Z.  4S-,  760/.  ; 24,  Brunswick-sq.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  48 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  225Z.— By  Newbon  Co.  : 29  and  31, 
Paxton-rd.,  Chiswick,  f.,  450Z.  ; 20,  Prah-rd.,  Finsbury-pk., 


ornsey,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  965/.;  “Grove 
Lodge,"  Grove-rd.,  Southgate,  f.,  800/.  ; 41  to  44,  Harrow- 
gate-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  16s.,  955/.  ; 6 and 
8,  Spurstowe-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  760/.  ; 17  and  19, 
Spurstowe-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  ill.,  r.  72/.,  625/. 

[1 Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  fot 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.l 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

load  9/0/0  15/0/0 


Teak.  E.I. 

Sequoia. U.S.ft 

Ash,  Canada  load 

Birch,  do 3/0/0  4/0/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/10/0 

Dantsic,  &c.  j/10/0  3/5/0 


4/0/0 


Oak,  do.  . 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/10/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  2/10/0  4/10/0 


TIMBER  (con 
Lath,  D’ntslc,  fath 
St.  Petersburg.. 
Deals.  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  

Do.  2nd  yellow. . 


inued). 

5/0/0  6/0/0 

5/0/0  7/0/0 


7/0/0  9/10/0 
6/10/0  7/c  ■ 

'•  ' 6/c 


10/0/0  14/0/0 
8/0/0  9/0/0 

_ 8/0/0  10/0/0 

Swedish 7/0/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/c 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Canada.  Pine  1st  21/0/0  28/10/0 

Do.  do.  2nd  15/10/0  17/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/15/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 

Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

1st 0/9/0  o/rs/6 

Do.  2nd  0/8/0  0/11/6 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 

Cedar.  Cuba  ..ft.  /4  Ml 

Honduras,  ..See  / 4 Ml 

Mahogany,  Cuba  / 4$  /6| 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  /4  1/6 

Mexican  do.  do.  / 3)  /4l 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /3I  /6j 

Honduras  do.  . . /4I  /6 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 9/0/0  20/0/0 

Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft.  0/0/6  0/1/3 

Porto  Rico 0/0/7  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/31  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  a/o/8  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  47/15/0  48/5/0 


April  22,  1893.] 
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TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
bould  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
ot  later  than  10  a.nt.  on  Thursdays.] 

ALTRINCHAM. —For  alterations  anti  additions  to  the  Literary 
istitution,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Frank  Popplewell,  a 
r,  Mosley-street,  Manchester.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
lartin  Stone >(£4.320'"'  Y 1 c'  0 — * 


W.  Lambert  & Son,  Al- 

„ trincham* £4.: 

4,307  | R.  Campbell  4.205 

• Accepted. 


by3  Mr! 


BARNSLEY.— Accepted  for  the  enlargement  of  school  bi 
[oyland  Common,  for  the  Hoyland  and  Nether  School 
Ir.  W.  J.  Sykes,  architect,  lloyland,  Barnsley.  Quantities 
J.  Sykes  :— 

Mason.— W.  A.  Hague,  Hoyland  Common,  near 

Barnsley  .£624 

Joiner. — Haydn  Brearlcy,  Hoyland  Common  360 

Staler. — A.  Calvert,  High  Green,  near  Sheffield . . 74 

Plasterer.— Jas.  McPartlain,  Platts  Common,  near 

Barnsley  25 

Plumbers,  Crc. — Firth  Sc  Sons,  Hoyland,  near 
Barnsley  102 


BERS1IAM  (Wales).— For  the  erection  of  a cemetery  entrance 
dgc,  Cocdpoeth,  for  the  Burial  Board.  Messrs.  Lash  & Gant, 
■chitects : — 

5th  Jones  £398  I Richard  Griffiths  £320 

'm.  Owen  345  Samuel  Moss  . . ■ 

. Bird 340  I Hughes  Ac  Owen 


BLAENAVON  (Mon.). — For  the  erection  of  a schoolmaster’s 
sklcnce,  for  the  Trevetliin  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne 
, Newport,  Mo 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  a hotel.  Lansdown 
irk.  Messrs.  H.  li.  Hawker  & Mitchell,  architects,  St.  Peter: 
(ambers.  Bournemouth 


asters  At  Knight 

i Hoare  

:nklns  Ac  Sons  . . 


Curtis 

Bath  

Lucas 

Entwistle  & Co*.  Bourn 

• Accepted. 


BRADFORD  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  engine- 
mse,  &c.,  and  taking  down  chimney,  at  Upper  Croft  Mills, 
awling.  for  Messrs.  L.  Leadley  & Son.  architects,  3,  Coleridge- 
ace,  Bradford.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Mason,  Bricklayer,  Carpenter,  and  Joiner. 

— John  Moulson  Sc  Sons,  Bradford  

Plumber. — Arthur  Watson,  Bowling  Back-  | 

lane,  Bradford  !-£i,34S  o o 

Plasterer. — John  Leach,  1,256,  Leeds-road, 

Bradford  

Slater, — Thomion  Brothers,  Bradford  j 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  painting  works  at  "The  Rookery," 
romley  Common,  Kent,  for  Mr.  A.  C.  Norman.  Messrs.  Waring 
Nicholson,  architects,  55.  Parliament-street,  Westminster.  Quan- 
ies  supplied : — 

’.  Lott  & Sons  £449  I T.  Lapthome  & Co £280 

m.  Smith 284  | Douglas  Payne  (accepted)  252 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  new  billiard-room  and  lavatory  at  the 
romley  Conservative  Club.  Messrs.  Wadmore,  Wadmore,  & 
allett,  architects : — 


D.  Graty 189  | 


BURSLEM.— For  the  erection  of  terrace  • walls.  Sic.,  in  the 
trough  Park,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Bettany,  Borough 
igineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

. Grant £560  I N.  Bennett  (accepted) £520 

. Cooke  S44  I J-  Windsor 490 


BURSLEM.— For  the  erection  of  lodge  and  main  entrance  to  the 


trough  Park,  for  the  Corpora 

5inecr  and  Surveyor  :— 

. Bennett  £916  1 

. Grant 850  , 

. Cooke  816  1 


4r.  F.  Bettany,  Borough 

N.  Bennett*  £770 

F.  W.  Jackson 730 

* Accepted. 


"ARDIFF.— For  erecting  a pair  of  semi-detached  villa  residences, 
nas  Powis,  near  Cardiff.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dashwood  Caplc,  architect, 
St.  John’s-square,  Cardiff  : — 

tox  & Wells £1.485  1 E.  C.  Newby  £1.125 

ephens.  Bastow  Ac  Co..  II.  J.  Money 1.100 

Limited 1.399  'v-  Richards 1,070 

nkins  & Arnold 1.195  I W.  Rees 943 


EASTLEIGH  (Hants). — For  carrying  out  certain  sewerage  works 
Eastleigh.  Hants,  for  the  South  Stoneham  Rural  Sanitary  Au- 
jrity.  Mr.  H.  J.  Weston,  Engineer 

oyd  Sc  Powell  — £13.250  o o I F.  Reeks  £9.527  o o 

10k  & Co n.634  o o Morgan.  Isted,  Sc 

P.  Hall 11,600  o o | Morgan 9.426  o o 

I.  Sanders 11,000  o o I Crook  & Son,  South- 

ung  Ac  Son 10.594  '3  8 | ampton  (accepted)  9,344  o o 

[Engineer  s estimate,  £7,838.] 


LLLhSMERE  PORT  (Cheshire).— For  forming,  metalling, 
rbing,  Arc.,  seven  streets,  for  the  Wirral  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
:ssrs.  C.  H.  Beloe  and  F.  E.  Priest,  engineers,  13,  Harrington- 
eer.  Liverpool : — 

,'i--  r . - 1 L.  Marr  8c  Son £5.817  < 

Morgan  & Hale- 

wood  5,777  7 

Peter  Balnier,  Ain- 
tree  (accepted)  . . 4,929  c 


KINTBURY  (Berks).— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  t 
Barton  Court.  Mr.  J.  Money,  architect,  Newbury 

G.  Elms,  Benham  £2,831  17  4 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  diphtheria  wards  at  the  Western 
Hospital,  Seagrave-road,  Fulham,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Messrs.  A & C.  Harston,  Architects,  15.  Leadenhall-st"— ■* 

E. C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing.  46,  Strand  :— 

W.  H.  LasceUes  Sc  Co.  . . £12.297  I W.  H.  Wall  & Co £10.945 

Bulled  & Co 11,646  | Leslie  & Co 10,691 

F.  G.  M inter 11,490  W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd., 

C.  Miskin 11,340!  Wandsworth -common*  10,487 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  additional  staff  accommodation,  discharge-rooms. 
See.,  at  the  South  Western  Hospital,  Stockwell,  S. W'.^for  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Di: 


Aldwinckle,  Architect 

W.  A:  H.  Castle  £9,526  19 

E.  P.  Bulled  & Co.  9.376  o 

Leslie  & Co 9.248  o 

G.  E.  Todd 8,535  o 

G.  A.  & H.  Wall 
A:  Co 8,310  o 


Mr.  Thos.  W. 


Whitehead  & Co.  ..£8,250  < 
Barlow  Ac  Roberts  . . 8,107  < 
W.  Johnson  & Co. ..  8, too  i 
W.  H.  Lorden  & Soil  7.991  1 
Rirk  & Randall  ....  7,953  1 
T.  White  Ac  Son*  . . 7,444  1: 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  repairs  at  the  South-Eastern 
Hospital,  New  Cross,  S.E.,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District.  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle,  Architect  :— 

^ r?  w •-  o~  >- - Batchelor £i.744  12 


G.  E.  Bryan  & Son  . . . .£3.09 

W.  H.  Castle  Sc  Co 1,91 

Lilly  & Lilly.  Limited..  1,7; 

Jenrick  A:  Crocker i,7< 

T.  White  A:  Son  1.7; 


E.  Proctor 

T.  Gordge  A:  Co 

F.  C.  Stokes  A:  Co*  . . 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  two  iron  shelters  at  South  Wharf,  Rotherhithe, 
S.E.,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District.  Mr. 
Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle.  Architect  :- 

F.  At  H.  F.  Higgs  £1.999  | J-  Mills  £1.896 

W.  Johnson  At  Co..  Ltd...  1,960  | H.  Wall  At  Co.  (accepted) . 1,736 


LONDON.— For  p; 
Hospital,  Stockwell, 
Asylums  District.  Mr 

F.  W.  Thomas  

Barber  At  Ollivcr 

White  At  Son  

Jones  A:  T resise 

E.  Proctor 

Vigor  At  Co 

W.  Scott 

Lilly  A:  Lilly,  Limited 


aiming  and  repairs  at  the  South-Western 
t\W.,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle,  Architect  :— 

£1,456  10  I Jenrick  8e  Crocker  — £894  ° 

1,313  o M.  Batchelor  85413 

" o Taylor  A:  Son 848  o 

o | Stewart  A:  Co 842  o 

o I W.  At  E.  Mills 773  o 

o Stokes  A:  Co 765  o 

o W.  Akers  A:  Co.* 727  o 

o | * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  laundry,  receiving  room,  and 
ashes  shed,  and  making  alterations  to  the  mortuary,  at  the  Eastern 
Hospital,  The  Grove,  Homcrton,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Messrs.  A.  A:  C.  Harston,  Architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street, 
E.C. : — 

Barrett  & Power  £671  I Jas.  Edmunds,  1.  Kerbey- 

W.  H.  Wall  A:  Co 620  | street,  Poplar,  E.* £542 

* Accepted. 


LONDON,— For  alterations  at  "The  Pitt's  Head"  public-house, 
Old-street,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  A.  Krische  :— 

G.  E.  Todd £429  o oil.  Sc  F.  Bane  £336  10  o 

N.  Thomas  355  o o | Worden  At  Easton*  ..  330  o o 

•Accepted. 

Pewtering. 

W.  Paddon,  jun.*  £33  o o 

•Accepted. 


Walker 346  . 

Gas  Fittings. 

Ungar  A:  Co.*  £25  1 

•Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  nt  "The  Lord  Morpeth"  public- 
house,  Old  Ford-road,  E.,  for  Mr.  James  Johnson 

E.  H.  Walker £403  [ Worden  A:  Easton £354 

J.  A:  F.  Bane  369  | John  Wood, age  (accepted)..  346 


LONDON.— For  erecting  shop  and  dwelling-house,  720,  Old 
Kent-road,  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Ellis.  Messrs.  Waring  A:  Nicholson, 
architects,  55,  Parliament-street,  Westminster 

H.  Joyce  £864  I T.  Lapthome  A:  Co £689 

C.  King 710  | W.  L.  Simpson  (accepted)..  570 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  additional  drainage  to  the 
cemetery,  Garrett-lane,  Tooting,  for  the  Streatham  Burial  Board. 
Mr.  W.  Newton  Dunn,  architect.  1 and  2,  Bucklersbury,  E.C.  : — 

G.  Wiinpey  At  Co £590  | Thos.  Adams  £517 

W.  Ncave  A:  Son  547  Peill  Sc  Sons 490 

Fuller,  Braund  A:  Co 540  | G.  Impey 347 


LONDON.— For  interior  cleaning  at  Graystokc-place,  Fetter-lane, 
r the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  j.  Bailey.  Architect : — 

Williams  A:  Son £119  1°  o I Marchant  A:  Hirst  ..  £102  15  o 

Hornett  117  o o Vigor  A:  Co 8410  o 

Johnson  A:  Co 109  14  6 | 


LONDON.— For  interior  cleaning  nt  Barrow  Hill-road  School,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  :— 

Sealcy £>82  o I Marchant  & Hirst  £126  o 

Williams  A:  Son  152  o Eady 97  o 

Cowley  Ac  Drake 149  17  | 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  painting  at  Cleveland-street  Sick 
Asylum,  for  the  Managers.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Cross,  architect,  :8.  Outer 
jle.  Strand.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  A: 
libour :— 


Ncighbc 


I.  A:  H.  Bangs 

Howard  At  Co 

W.  T Ballard 

F.  T.  Chinchen  

H.  Wall  

Edward  Proctor 

Buckeridgc  Bros 

Dorrcl!  A:  Co.* 

J.  A:  E.  Bowycr  

Matthews  Bros 

McMillan  A'  Houghton.. 

W.  Wright 

W.  Scott 

T.  Gough  A:  Co 

K.  Seed 290  o o ....  a 

W.  A:  E.  Mills 260  c o ....  1 

* Accepted  for  both. 

A.  External  Painting  and  Pointing. 

B.  Interior  Cleaning  and  Whitewashing. 


400  is  1 


378  o o . 
366  o o 
355  o o 
341  o o 
307  17  ° 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a bakehouse,  686,  Old  Kent-road, 
S.E.,  for  Mr.  Schaub.  Messrs.  T.  A:  W.  Stem,  architects,  2,  Great 
Winchester-street,  E.C. : — 

F.  G.  Higgs £589  | Balaam  Brothers  £495 

H.  Joyce  528  W.  Holding  A:  Sons 412 

A.  Ac  W.  Gamar 498  | 


LONDON.— For  alterations  t' 
for  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Cooper.  N 
Campbell-road,  Bow  : — 

Edmunds  £358  | G.  Barker £288 

..  323  | Charles  L.  Colo  (accepted)  280 


Sheffield  Brothei 


Rogers  A:  Co 323  . . 200  1 

Wimpey  ....’.  307  ..  187 

Woodham,  Fry,  Ac  Fry.  — . . 185  n 
Mears  310  . . — 


166  19  . , 139  i 0 
— . . 139  o 


Tarry 330  ..  207  10  ..  — ..  — ..  — 

A Roadway.  B York.  C Patent  Adamant.  D Victoria.  E Imperial. 


Potter,  architect  :— 

C.  Smith £147  | F.  Dawes,  Peckham  Rye*.  .£115 

• Accepted. 


LONG  REACH.— For  the  erection  of  a male  staff  block,  patients' 
discharge  block,  and  other  works  on  shore,  at  the  Smallpox 
Hospital  Ships  at  Long  Reach,  near  Hartford,  Kent,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  A:  C.  Harston,  Architects, 
15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  :— 

J.  Effingham £3.395  | C.  Miskin  £2,790 

Leslie  A:  Lo 2,992  W.  Johnson  Ac  Co..  Ltd., 

W.  H.  Wall  Ac  Co 2,973!  Wandsworth-ci 

• Accepted. 


2,483 


MILLOM.— For  the  erection  of  a farm-house,  Whitridge  Close 
for  Mr.  J.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Bradley,  15,  Horn  Hi! 
Terrace,  Millorn  :— 

Wm.  Tomlinson £680  o j II.  K.  Richardson, 

Win.  Bradley 629  7 | Catherine-st.,  Millom*..£6o3  t 

* Accepted. 


MORPETH.— Accepted  for  three  now  houses,  for  Mr.  Johi 
Appleton.  High  Stunners,  Morpeth.  Mr.  George  Reavell,  jun, 
architect.  Alnwick  and  Morpeth  ?— 

Mason.— Thos.  W.  Middlemi&s.  Morpeth £360  8 o 

Joiner.— John  Bryson.  Morpeth  214  16  o 

/'lumber.—].  T.  Uaghsh.  Morpeth  23  o 6 

Plasterei  s.—K.  Sc  1 . Eairbairn.  Morpeth 61  11  6 

Slater  — J.  Purdie.  Alnwick 37  15  6 

Painter.-  A.  McGee.  Morpeth 24  „ o 

Total £721  j,  6 


G.  Chapman £1.058  I A.  Knight 

w-  Hd*  1,050  | C.  Morling,  Sea 

• Accepted. 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  five  villa 
residences  on  the  Springfield  Park  Estate,  Newport  for  the 
Springfield  Paik  Building  Company  Limited.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne 
architect :— Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

John  Linton,  Newport n 

[No  competition.]  /S 


lime  A:  King £9,204  : 1 

S.  Bennie  6,337  0 1 

Young  A:  Son  . . 6,260  12  1 
A.  At  John  Scott  6,252  9 : 
awn  Philips  A;  Co.  5,953  14  1 


IANWELL.— For  constructing  350  ft.  of  18-in.  pipe  drain  and 
,er  works,  at  the  Hanwell  Cemetery.  Mr.  E.  Monson,  junr., 
hitect  :— 

•If  Bros £398|  Merecroft..  £298 

:11s 385  Parker  282 

- ' --  ....  238 


0 the  "Bear  Hotel."  Mr. 


IAVER1IILL  (Suffolk).— For  telescoping  a single  lift  gas-hoh 
additional  lift,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Brooke  Gibs 

Sutler  A:  Sons  £524  | Ashmore,  Benson,  Pease,  A: 

odhousc  & Rawson,  Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees*  .. 

.United 502  Willing  A:  Co.,  Exeterf  

CockeyAcSons 462  | 

• Pease's  Patent  Wire  Rope  System.  t Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  interior  cleaning  at  Princeton-street  School,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect: — 

Williams  A:  Sons £297  o|  Hornett  £197 

Evers  289  o Taylor  A:  Son  191 

Macey  At  Son  247  o I Johnson  A:  Co 184 

Stevens  A:  Son  228  o | Vigor  A:  Co 176 

Marchant  A:  Hirst  198  o | 


t Pultney-street  School, 
_ . Bailey,  Architect 

Graham  A:  Graham  £436  I Mowlem  £359 

Hornett 391  Deathe  A:  Axtell  355 

Kent  376  I Machant  Ac  Hirst  345 


LONDON.— For  interior  cleaning  at  Great  College-street  School', 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  :— 

Eyers  £523  o o I I Williams  A:  Son  ....£174  o o 

Kirby  & Chase  ....  509  o o Houghton  At  Son  ..  162  15  10 

Cowley  A:  Drake 211  2 6 Stevens  Bros 157  o o 

Salter  189  o o | Marchant  A:  Hirst  . . 139  o o , 


LONDON.— For  interior  cleaning  at  Nelley-strcet,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 

Kirby  A:  Chase £275  o o 1 1 Johnson  Ac  Co £103  2 6 

Eyers 265  o o Houghton  Ac  Son  ..  94  10  o 

Vigor  At  Co 192  10  o Marchant  A:  Hirst  .,  74  10  o 1 

Hornett  113  10  o | 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  three  houses.  Nos.  44,  46,  48,  Dean- 
street.  St.  George's-in-the-East.  Mr.  S.  James,  architect,  Upper 
Park,  Loughton  :— 

Howlett  £705  15  I Mantor  £618  o 

Sims 627  0 | Calnan 429  o 


NORMANTON.— For  the  formation  and  flagging  of  Princess- 
street,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Surveyor,  Local  Board 
Office,  Nonnanton  :— 

'as.  Bramham  £390  o o 

;rcd  Denison,  Nonnanton  (accepted)  330  o o 


NORWICH.— For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Avenue-road, 
Norwich,  for  the  Norwich  School  Board.  Mr.  Chas.  J Brown 
architect  and  surveyor,  Cathedral  Offices,  Lower  Close,  Norwich  •-! 

Downing  At  Sons £10.544  | H.  Lacey  .£9.925 

G.  E.  Hawes 10,300  Chapman  A:  Son* <3,604 

Youngs  A:  Sons  9,945  I • Accepted. 

[All  of  Norwich.] 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  shedding,  grand  stand 
offices,  Arc.,  at  Colwick  Park,  for  the  Nottinghamshire  Agricultural 
Society.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bradwell,  Thurland-street,  Nottingham  :— 
Marshall  Bros.,  Old  Lenton,  Nottingham.  (Accepted  on  a 
schedule  of  prices.) 


PONTYPRIDD.— For  the  erection  of  an  infant  school  at 
Pwllgwann,  Pontypridd,  for  the  Llantrisant  School  Board.  Mr.  ') 
J.  Evans,  architect,  Sunnyside,  Penarth  :— 

W.  Seaton  £=.997  0 o | C.  Jenkins  A:  Sons..  £2.800  o o 

L-  Evans 2,900  o o | Watkin  Williams, 

Jas.  Williams 2,855  18  9 Pontypridd* 2,532  ,0  0 

D.  Jones 2.827  >°  ° I • Accepted.  ’ 

[Architect's  estimate  £2,822] 


^onglcy  & Co...£i 

r.  Chappell  1 

land  1 

Lawson 1 

lochran  At  Sons  1 


1 o | J.  Parsons  A:  Sons.  .£8,549  1 
. o W.  Hill  A:  Co..  Gos- 
1 o port  (accepted)  . . 8,187  1 

1 o | T.  P.  Hall 8,074  ' 

7 I Morgan,  Isted,  A: 

o Morgan 7,946  < 

1 o 1 Herbert  Weldon ....  7,664  1 


-p—n  -n«t  decorations  a 

. " Black  Bull,"  Haggerstone.  Mr.  L.  Stlmer,  architect 
W.  Vanstone £130  o 0 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  refitting  saloon  bar,  See,,  at  the  " Blue 
Last."  Mr.  C.  Stimer,  architect : — 

W.  Vanstone £474  O o 


REIGATE.— For 
Arc.,  for  the  Town  Counc 
Engineer,  Market  Hall,  Redhlll 

Contract  No.  l.—Bric/nuork  Src. 

W.  Cunliffe,  Kingston-on-Thames  * £*1,584  o < 

Contract  No.  2.— Machinery. 

Manlove,  Alliott,  Sc  Co..  Nottingham* £2,053  o c 

• Recommended  to  Council  for  acceptance. 


REIGATE.— For  the  construction  of  precipitation  works  sludre 
press  house,  iron  syphon,  and  other  incidental  works,  for  the  Council 
Redhi/ff— ' ^ ' A'M'Inst-C-E-  Borough  Engineer. 

W.  Cunliffe,  Kingston-on-Thames  £11,584  o 

[Recommended  for  acceptance.] 
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RICHMOND.— For  furnishing;  the  new  Town  Hall,  for  the 
Richmond  Town  Council.  Mr.  \V.  J.  Anccll,  architect. a,  Staple-inn, 
W.C.  :— 

F.  Arthur £3,068  12  | White,  Alloni  & Co.,  8, 

Felix  & Wayman 3.026  8 Mount  - street,  Gros- 

Cillow  & Co 3.014  6 venor-square*  £2,450  6 

Lapworth  Bros 2,483  6 \ ‘Accepted. 


ROCHDALE.— For  the  construction  of  two  precipitating  tanks. 
two  filter-beds,  &c.,  at  Smallbridge,  for  the  Wuerdle  anil  Wardle 
Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  Tertius  Wood,  engineer,  Butts-chambers, 
Rochdale:— 

Kershaw  £1,612  14  x I W.  A.  Peters  & Sons. 

Perkins.  Graham  St  Townhcad,  Roch- 

Co.,  Limited  1.38314  3I  dale  (accepted)  . . £1,155  13  4 

[Engineer's  Estimate,  .£1,160]. 


SEAFORD  (Sussex). — For  the  construction  of  about  2.400  yards 
of  new  roads,  1,600  yards  pipe  sewer.  &c..  Sutton  Park  Estate.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Wallis,  engineer.  14.  Seaside-road,  Eastbourne: — 

W.  H.  Holman  & C0.jt4.884  o 0 I Perrin  & Long  ....,63.468  o 0 

Sydney  Hudson 4.SOO  o o Joseph  Jackson  3,427  17  4 

Woodham,  Fry,  & W.  Meats 3,148  o o 

Fry  3.997  8 o I G.  Bell,  Tottenham*  3.115  o o 

Jas.  Hayward 3,577  o o | • Accepted. 


THORPE  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  semi- 
detached villa  residences,  for  Captain  J.  Hunter.  Mr.  Robert  Len- 
nard,  architect.  Cliff-street,  Whitby.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Milligan, 
Whitby  :— 

Mason.  C-c.— Emmeson  Russell.  Robin  Hood's  Bay  ....  .£735  o o 

Joiner.— Moorsholm  Menncll,  Robin  Hood's  bay 285  o o 

Plumber.—  J.  Brown,  Whitby 101  2 o 


THORNE  (Yorks). — For  alterations  to  the  chapel  for  the  Trustees 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel.  Mr.  Henry  Kelsey, 
architect,  Epworth : — 

H.  Kelsey  £443  I Barton  & Middleton, 

W.  H.  Smith  430  | Thorne  (accepted)  £416 


TOTTENHAM.— For  building  a villa  residence  at  Whittington- 
road,  Bowes  Park.  Tottenham,  N.,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Paul.  Mr.  Joseph 

G.  Needham,  architect  and  surveyor,  11,  Powerscroft-road, 

H.  W.  Say  ._ £640  I W.  Wells  (accepted) £390 

Worden  & Easton 452  | 


WALSALL. — For  the  supply  and  erection  of  six  cast-iron 
irs,  connexions,  valves,  &c.,  at  the  Pleck  Gas  Works,  for  the 
nation.  Mr.  John  Tindall,  engineer,  Walsall : — 

For  a Set  0/  Six  Cast-Iron  Purifiers. 

C.  & W.  Walker,  Donnington,  Salop  (accepted) £2,04 

For  Annular  Condenser. 


WEYMOUTH.— Accepted  for  erecting  detached  residence  r 
Buxtons.  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  architect,  Weymouth  : — 

J.  Dunford,  Weymouth  £1,416  o o 


WEYMOUTH.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  seven  houses.  Dor 
chcster-road.  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  architect,  Weymouth  :— 

G.  Willshire  & Son,  Dorchester  £1  910  o o 


WREXHAM.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Rhosddu, 
for  the  Stansty  School  Board.  Messrs.  Lash  & Gant,  architects, 
5.  Temple-row,  Wrexham  :— 

W.  E.  Samuel £950  I Hughes  & Owen  £920 

W.  Rogers  945  I L.  Bradshaw,  Wrexham*  ..  809 

• Accepted  subject  to  approval  ofEducation  Department. 


WREXHAM.— For  erecting  new  vestry  at  Zion  Chapel,  Talwrn, 
Wrexham.  Messrs.  Lash  & Gant,  architects  :— 

Phillip  Jones £263  o o|  Hughes  & Owen  £185  o o 

Samuel  Moss 19318  4 | R.  Griffiths, Coedpoeth*  163  o o 

• Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 


prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office^  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  od.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  "The  Builder," 


by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.  C.  H..  San  Francisco  (your  letter  is  somewhat  too  much  like  _ 
personal  attack  on  the  architects  named). — G.  R.  D.  (received).— 
'•  Gravity  "( We  cannot  give  you  any  advice  as  to  obtaining  employ- 
:nt). — R.  L.  (too  small).— A.  E.  B.  (we  do  not  insert  lists  of  tenders 


..  (amounts  should 

be  sentl.— T.  B.  W.  (ditto) 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Arc.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES, 


Registered  Telegraphic  A ddress,  ‘The  Builder,'  London. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS. TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  "THE  BUILDER."  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
1 - maranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
’’  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


be  guar 
ON  E p. 


CbeiffiiiUbei'Catbcbral  Series : 


1691. 

•1.  Canterbury  Jan.  3 | *5.  Wells  May  2 

•2.  Lichfield  Feb.  7 6.  Exeter  June  6 10.  Rochester 

*3.  St.  Alban's  Mar.  7 I 7.  Salisbury  Juty  -tin.  Lincoln  Aim.  7 ; 

•4.  Peterboro'  April  \ | 8.  Bristol  Aug.  1 I 12.  Gloucester  Dec.  5 ; 


13.  St.  Paul's 

14.  Hereford  .......  ...  

5.  Chichester  Mar.  5 19.  Southwell 


16.  Ely 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy . 

HE  collection  of  draw- 
ings in  the  Archi- 
tectural Room  at  the 
Royal  Academy 
shows  no  sign  of 
any  departure  from 
its  usual  character 
— an  assemblage  of 
pictorial  perspective 
views,  mostly  un- 
accompanied by  plans,  and  affording  little 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  architectural 
design  in  any  serious  fashion ; while  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  hand  and  style  of 
execution  in  several  of  the  leading  drawings 
bearing  different  names,  tells  emphatically  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  essentially  a 
draughtsman's  exhibition.  The  improvement 
in  the  selection  and  method  of  hanging  under 
the  management  of  an  architect,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  is  pretty  obvious  ; there  are 
few  drawings  which  have  not  a fair  right  to 
their  place ; some  exhibitors  who  have  been 
very  favourably  dealt  with  in  the  last  year  or 
two  are  reduced  to  their  proper  proportion  of 
representation,  and  some  drawings  which 
were  ignominiously  and  unexpectedly  re- 
turned last  year,  to  the  surprise  of  others 
besides  their  owners,  are  found  occupy- 
ing favourable  places  this  year.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  same 
apparent  caprice  is  met  with  in  the  hang- 
ing of  pictures,  but  it  is  certainly  curious 
in  the  architectural  department  to  find  that 
drawings  which  in  one  year  are  abruptly 
dismissed  with  the  fatal  cross,  are  found  the 
next  year  holding  honoured  positions  on  the 
wall.  This  year,  however,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  just  complaint  can 
be  made  of  the  hanging.  The  reasons 
which  prevent  the  Architectural  Room  from 
being  a satisfactory  department  of  the  ex- 
hibition are  chronic,  and  must  exist  until 
there  is  more  space  allotted  to. architecture 
and  its  auxiliary  arts,  and  until  a desire  is 
shown  to  favour  really  scientific  representa- 
tion of  architectural  design  instead  of  mere 
attractions  of  draughtsmanship.  The  desire 
may  exist  in  some  quarters  already,  but  the 


space  for  realising  an  exhibition  on  such  lines 
is  absolutely  inadequate,  and  small  perspec- 
tive representations  are  mostly  all  that  can 
be  found  room  for. 

The  illustration  of  the  class  of  public,  that 
is,  State  or  municipal,  buildings,  is  rather 
emphasised  this  year,  as  some  of  the  results 
of  several  important  competitions  for 
buildings  of  this  class  find  place  on  the 
walls.  The  most  important  of  these  in  point 
of  size  is  Mr.  Henman’s  view  of  the  “New 
General  Hospital,  Birmingham”  (1,578),  one 
of  the  best  also  in  other  respects,  though  the 
want  of  a plan  in  the  case  of  such  a building 
as  this  is  really  what  we  may  call  an  almost 
criminal  neglect,  as  implying  that  a hospital 
may  be  judged  merely  as  a piece  of  architec- 
tural grouping,  independently  of  its  suitability 
to  its  purpose.  The  drawing,  in  pen  line 
and  by  a well-known  draughtsman  who 
appears  to  have  this  year  executed  nearly  all 
the  largest  drawings  in  the  room,  shows  a 
building  occupying  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle, with  wings  returned  towards  the 
spectator.  The  effect  of  the  large  octagonal 
turrets,  with  conical  roofs,  at  the  re-entering 
angles,  and  the  smaller  but  somewhat  similar 
ones  at  the  angles  of  the  projecting  wings, 
is  fine  and  effective,  though  as  to  the  part 
which  these  features  have  in  the  plan 
we  are  left  quite  in  the  dark.  An  open 
arcade  at  the  upper  end  of  the  quadrangle 
connects  the  wings  and  the  centre  with  a 
triangular  carriage  porch  formed  at  the 
entrance  by  turning  out  two  of  the  bays  at 
an  angle  of  45  degs.,  to  meet  on  a pier  oppo- 
site the  centre  of  the  door ; affording,  how- 
ever, we  should  imagine,  rather  a tight  fit 
for  the  carriage.  In  general,  the  building  is 
far  more  picturesque  than  most  hospitals 
are,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  in 
the  absence  of  the  test  of  a plan,  that  the 
hospital  has  suffered  practically  on  account 
of  this. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  room  we  have, 
hung  one  over  the  other,  drawings  of  three  of 
the  competition  designs  for  the  completion 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  those  of 
Mr.  Emerson  (1,618),  Mr.  T.  Manly  Deane 
(1,619),  an6  Mr.  W.  Young  (1,620).  The 
first-named  is  a very  dignified  and  powerful 


looking  design  in  a rather  mixed  style  ; the 
minor  details  are  of  Renaissance  character, 
but  the  circular  turrets  at  the  angles  of  the 
projecting  wings  give  a certain  degree  of 
Gothic  character  and  outline  to  the  whole. 
The  building  is  treated,  as  are  both  of  the 
others,  with  a recessed  centre,  over  which  is 
a rather  small  dome,  not  large  enough  in 
any  way  to  dominate  the  design  ; probably 
the  requirements  of  the  plan  could  hardly 
have  afforded  opportunity  for  a large  dome  ; 
but  none  of  the  three  designs  have  plans 
appended  ; their  interest  and  value  would  be 
doubled  if  they  had.  In  Mr.  Emerson’s 
design  the  ground  story  is  treated  very 
plainly  with  continuous  rustication  and 
square-headed  windows  ; on  the  principal 
story  the  window  spaces  have  circular  arched 
heads  springing  from  coupled  columns,  but 
the  tympanum  of  the  arches  is  filled  up  and 
decorated  with  sculpture.  There  is  an 
evident  attempt  to  assimilate  the  building 
with  the  existing  completed  portions  of  the 
museum  in  regard  to  smaller  details,  but  in 
its  general  appearance  it  is  rather  at  variance 
with  the  genius  loci,  the  result  mainly  of 
those  rather  military-looking  circular  turrets. 
Mr.  Deane’s  design,  less  striking  in  some 
respects,  has  the  merit  of  being  remarkably 
well  fitted  to  its  situation  and  surroundings. 
It  is  an  eminently  terra-cotta  design  in 
character  and  detail ; we  do  not  say  that  is 
an  absolute  merit,  but  it  is  one  relatively  to 
the  situation.  The  general  impression  it 
conveys  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  type  of  architecture  known  as 
plateresque : the  main  features  which 
break  up  the  fafade  are  lofty  panelled 
pilasters  running  through  two  stories,  and 
carrying  elegant  baluster-like  columns  or 
colonnettes  on  the  upper  story:  the  whole 
very  profusely  ornamented.  If  there  is  some- 
what too  much  of  the  look  of  furniture-design 
on  a large  scale  in  all  this,  it  is  at  any  rate 
graceful  and  rich  in  effect.  The  author  of 
this  design  also  employs  a recessed  centre, 
with  (as  in  the  last-mentioned  one)  a screen 
across  the  space  thus  left ; but  he  does  not 
introduce  either  a central  cupola  or  a flanking 
tower;  the  main  lines  of  the  building  are 
horizontal,  and  though  of  course  this  means 
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a loss  of  effect  to  some  extent,  there  is  some 
merit  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  a building 
of  this  class  may  be  designed  so  as  to  look 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  for  its  purpose  with- 
out the  introduction  of  features  which  are 
not  practically  called  for.  The  employment 
of  a concave  outline  (on  plan)  at  the  angle  of 
the  building,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a fountain  as  an  object  on  the 
centre  of  the  curve,  is  piquant,  and  the 
fountain  is  a pleasing  incident;  but  the  treat- 
ment gives  rather  a weakness  of  appearance 
to  the  angle  of  the  building,  nor  can  one 
imagine  that  it  would  work  out  well  on  the 
interior  plan;  but  this  we  are  not  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  seeing. 

On  the  opposite  wall  to  this  is  a perspec- 
tive view,  apparently  by  the  same  hand,  of 
the  accepted  design  for  the  Glasgow  Art 
Galleries  (1,526)  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Allen  ; 
again  without  a plan.  This  is  a very  fine 
and  picturesque  group  of  buildings ; espe- 
cially good  is  the  effect  of  the  front  pavi- 
lion, as  it  may  be  termed,  raised  over  the 
main  entrance  and  its  steps,  and  standing  in 
front  of  the  central  mass  with  its  two  towers, 
which  fill  up  the  background.  The  draw- 
ing being  in  pen  line,  no  indication  of 
material  is  given  ; it  might  be  executed  with 
either  terra-cotta  facing  or  stone,  which  im- 
plies that  it  has  somewhat  of  the  character 
proper  to  the  former  material,  The  wall 
space  on  the  wings  is  divided  up  by  flat 
pilaster-like  projections,  between  which  are 
square-headed  mullioned  windows  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  space,  with  cornice  and 
slight  pediment  over  them,  and  the  space 
above  this  occupied  partly  by  a wall-arch 
enclosing  sculptured  decoration ; a small 
continuous  colonnade  over  gives  horizontality 
and  binds  the  whole  together.  The  defect 
of  the  building  as  a whole  perhaps  is  that  it 
is  rather  too  much  cut  up  in  outline,  with 
the  result  of  some  deficiency  of  repose  ; but 
altogether  it  is  a fine  and  original  piece  of 
architecture,  of  which  both  its  architects  and 
the  city  for  which  it  has  been  designed  may 
be  proud. 

Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  Ingress  Bell 
exhibit  a drawing  of  their  New  Police  Offices 
at  Birmingham  (1,603),  which  forms  part  and 
parcel  of  the  design  of  their  Law  Courts, 
filling  up  what  may  be  considered  a portion 
of  the  same  site.  That  the  same  architects 
should  have  been  employed  to  carry  out  a 
building  which  architecturally  must  have 
been  so  closely  connected  with  their  first 
and  larger  one  was  only  right,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  to  the  high  credit  of  some  of  the 
Birmingham  architects  that  they  should  have 
recognised  this  and  warmly  urged  it  in  the 
local  press.  The  design  is  completely  a 
continuation  of  the  Law  Courts  design,  the 
left-hand  gable  of  the  latter  forming  (in 
appearance)  the  right  wing  of  the  new 
building,  balanced  by  a new  gable  treated 
symmetrically  with  it,  and  the  same  window 
treatment  being  continued  in  the  new  portion. 
The  whole  makes  one  design  now,  and  the 
addition  of  the  new  building  has  the  advan- 
tage of  doing  away  with  the  awkward  and 
unfinished  look  of  the  original  termination  of 
the  Law  Courts  building,  with  its  end  wall 
askew  (following  the  line  of  the  original 
site).  Let  it  be  noted  that  a plan  is 
appended.  The  same  architects  send  also, 
in  one  frame,  three  drawings  of  their  new 
building  for  the  United  Service  Institution 
(1,602),  adjoining  the  Banqueting  House ; 
two  small  perspective  drawings  showing  the 
fronts  towards  Whitehall  and  Whitehall 
gardens,  and  a large  geometrical  elevation 
of  the  Whitehall  front ; again  setting  the 
good  example  of  adding  a plan.  They  have 
wisely  avoided  any  correspondence,  in  their 
elevation,  with  the  lines  of  the  Banqueting 
House,  so  as  to  leave  its  individual  archi- 
tectural character  untouched ; the  new 
building  is  kept  rather  lower  and  none  of  its 
architectural  features  range  with  those  of  the 
old  one,  although  it  is  sufficiently  in  keeping 
with  the  latter  in  general  character,  being  of 
symmetrical  Classic  type,  and  plain  and  simple 
in  treatment.  The  window  treatment  in 
each  story  is,  however,  effectively  varied,  and 


the  whole  makes  a very  satisfactory  elevation. 
The  pleasantest  bit  of  the  design,  however, 
is  the  treatment  of  the  semi-circular  exterior  of 
the  lecture  theatre  on  the  Whitehall-gardens 
side,  with  its  two  tiers  of  elegantly  treated 
windows,  contrasting  effectively  with  the 
space  of  blank  wall  above  them.  This  is  a 
very  delicate  architectural  task,  considering 
the  close  connexion  of  the  new  building  with 
a very  famous  existing  structure,  very 
successfully  carried  out. 

The  system  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
in  this  year’s  hanging  of  grouping  together 
as  much  as  possible  designs  by  the  same 
architect  or  designs  made  with  the  same 
object ; an  arrangement  altogether  to  be 
commended.  Thus,  we  have  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Bell’s  two  large  works  together;  we  have 
three  designs  for  South  Kensington  Museum 
hung  all  together ; and  again  we  find  two 
designs  for  Oxford  Municipal  buildings  hung 
one  over  the  other ; the  accepted  one  by  Mr. 
Hare  (1,590),  and  one  of  those  in  the  second 
competition  (1,588,  1,589)  by  Mr.  E.  Rtintz. 
Mr.  Hare’s  design  has  been  improved  in 
some  respects  since  the  competition,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  wings, 
and  in  the  greater  emphasis  given  to  the  main 
entrance,  and  looks  a very  satisfactory 
design  for  its  place  and  purpose,  though  it  is 
not  quite  done  justice  to  in  the  clever  and 
carelul  but  rather  heavy  water-colour  drawing 
by  which  it  is  illustrated.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Riintz  has  an  advantage,  for  he  has  sent 
a beautifully  executed  water-colour  perspec- 
tive of  his  design,  which  gives  it  every 
advantage  that  drawing  can  give  ; and 
though  it  is  what  may  be  called 
rather  corrupt  and  perhaps  eccentric 
in  detail  (in  which  quality  it  is  kept  in 
countenance  by  some  of  the  old  Oxford 
buildings),  it  is  nevertheless  a very  pictur- 
esque design,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  massive  square  central  tower 
with  its  small  circular  cupola  connected  by 
buttresses  to  the  angles  of  the  tower.  The 
windows  seem  rather  isolated  in  the  design, 
which  wants  connexion  in  this  sense,  but  is 
picturesque  as  a whole.  The  author  sends 
also  his  geometrical  line  elevation  submitted 
in  the  competition.  No  plans  are  given  of 
either,  by  which  omission  again  Mr.  Hare 
suffers,  as  his  plan  was  a quite  exceptionally 
good  one,  and  the  same  could  not  be  said  of 
the  other  design. 

Mr.  Collcutt’s  “ Staircase  of  the  Imperial 
Institute”  (1,586)  is  an  effective  brush 
drawing  in  Indian  ink,  showing  a fine  solid 
interior  effect,  with  considerable  originality 
of  treatment.  An  order  ol  dark  marble 
columns  is  introduced  at  the  sides,  between 
round  arches,  and  the  principals  form  arches 
springing  across  the  hall,  the  spandrels  being 
filled  with  vertical  and  horizontal  bars  with 
open  space  between,  and  finishing  in  a small 
arcade,  but  it  is  not  very  apparent  from  the 
drawing  of  what  material  these  principals 
(if  they  are  to  be  so  called)  are  made  ; they 
are  coloured  dark.  The  ceiling  is  divided 
out  into  large  compartments  by  soffits,  one 
of  which  rests  on  the  principal : a good  deal 
of  ornament  is  introduced  in  the  panels.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  is  solid  and  rich,  without 
being  over-elaborated. 

Mr.  Waterhouse’s  two  contributions  are 
hung  together,  " New  Premises  for  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Picca- 
dilly" (1,498),  and  “Head  Offices  of  the 
Refuge  Assurance  Company,  Manchester  ’’ 
(1,499).  The  Bank  is  a very  bank-looking 
building,  the  walls  divided  by  massive  rusti- 
cated pilasters  running  up  the  greater  portion 
of  the  height,  and  subdued  in  the  attic  into 
flat  pilasters  with  a monogram  ornament ; 
the  windows  are  grouped  between  these,  the 
ground  floor  ones,  as  required  in  a bank, 
have  a very  large  lighting  area  filling  up  the 
space  between  the  piers,  and  stiengthened 
by  §tone  mullions  and  transoms,  not  how- 
ever of  Gothic  type.  The  balustrade  is 
decorated  with  panels  with  oblique  crossbars, 
something  like  a feature  employed  in  Roman 
architecture  in  a similar  position  and  the  piers 
terminate  in  massive  gilded  finiais.  The  en- 
trance is  at  the  angle,  as  also  in  the  other  build- 


ing, the  Refuge  Assurance,  where  however  the  1 
canted  angle  develops  above  into  an 
effectively  designed  spirelet.  A solid  mass- 
of  wall  is  preserved  near  the  angle  of  the  < 
building,  on  both  faces,  which  seems  to  form  1 
a pier  to  support  the  remaining  portion  of  the  1 
walls,  which  are  largely  cut  into  for  window, 
space.  Both  these  buildings  are  shown  in  1 
very  powerfully  executed  water-colour  draw-  • 
ings  in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  well-known  style  ; ■ 
as  architectural  drawings  they  are  the  most  • 
solidly-executed  things  in  the  room. 

A perspective  view  of  the  proposed  British  1 
Art  Gallery  (1,582)  is  given  a central  place,; 
rather  we  may  presume  in  regard  to  the  1 
importance  of  the  building  than  to  its  : 
architectural  treatment,  for  which  we  fear, 
there  is  little  to  be  said ; but  as  Mr.  Tate  is  : 
presenting  the  building  we  presume  we  must ; 
not  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  though  I 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  such  an  opportunity  j 
for  making  the  casket  for  English  works  of 
art  a work  of  art  in  itself  should  have  been  ; 
thrown  away.  Mr.  Belcher  sends  a tinted  : 
sepia  geometrical  elevation  of  the  library  and  : 
council  chamber  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  (1,513),  a portion  of  which,  the  « 
Council  Chamber,  was  illustrated  in  our  1 
“Jubilee  ” issue  for  January  7 of  this  year.  • 
It  is  a plain-looking  classic  room  with  a large  i 
order  of  columns,  and  a lantern  over  with  a 
small  order ; the  representation  of  the  i 
painting  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  is  rather  too  : 
solid  to  keep  its  place  in  the  drawing  in  com-  - 
parison  with  the  portions  which  are  really  in  1 
relief.  We  perceive,  however,  from  com-  • 
paring  it  with  the  plan  annexed,  that  this  ; 
picture  is  really  a representation  of  the  room  • 
in  perspective,  and  is  therefore  perhaps  pur-  ■ 
posely  executed  with  more  than  pictorial 
precision  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  a : 
perspective  view,  though  peopled  with  figures  = 
of  another  date  than  the  present.  The  design 
is  a good  specimen  of  simple  and  dignified  1 
treatment  of  an  interior  on  classic  lines. 

Messrs.  Roger  Smith  & Son  send  an  1 
elevation  (1,511)  of  their  competition  design  j: 
for  the  Northampton  Institute,  which  appears  : 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  to  be  a suitable  and  1 
not  ineffective  treatment  tor  a building  of  that  t 
type ; but  while  we  are  always  glad  to  see  e 
geometrical  drawings  forming  part  of  the  : 
Academy  architectural  exhibition,  it  is  even  p 
more  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  perspec-  - 
tives  to  have  plans  to  accompany  and  explain  1 
them,  and  we  cannot  see  the  use  of  sending  such  i 
drawings  without  a plan.  The  same  remark  c 
applies  to  Messrs.  Morris  & Hunter’s  eleva-  - 
tion  for  the  Glasgow  Art  Galleries  (1,526),  of  1 
which  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  judgment  1 
in  the  absence  of  a plan. 

Three  drawings  of  public  buildings  by  Mr. 
Mountford  are  hung  together.  The  “ South-  • 
west  angle  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Hall  ” 
(1,516),  is  a broadly-executed  washed  draw-  ■ 
ing  in  indian  ink  of  a portion  of  this  \ 
building,  with  the  character  of  which  all  our  [ 
readers  are  pretty  familiar.  The  Battersea  ! 
Town  Hall  (1,523)  is  a simply  treated  and 
solid  looking  classic  building  of  somewhat 
Queen  Anne  type,  but  with  a special  charac- 
ter of  its  own  ; the  slightly  projecting  wings 
are  rounded  off  at  the  angles,  giving  a very 
solid  effect;  the  basement  is  treated  very 
plainly  with  rusticated  window  dressings  ; in 
the  wings  the  windows  here  are  semi-circular 
arches  (with  a slight  stilt)  springing  from 
the  surbase  line.  An  order  is  introduced  j 
in  the  upper  story,  with  broken  pedi- 
ments on  the  wings  and  over  the  centre 
window  of  the  recessed  portion,  and  a pro- 
jecting semi-circular  porch  gives  an  agree-  J 
able  relief  to  the  otherwise  rather  severe  j 
lines  of  the  design.  Altogether  this,  though  8 
a plain  and  unpretending  building,  is  a very 
satisfactory  one  for  its  purpose  as  a muni-  1 
cipal  building  of  the  smaller  class.  Mr. 
Mountford's  perspective  view  of  the  North-  J 
ampton  Institute  building  (1,524)  was  ■ 
published  in  our  illustration  pages  for 
April  15,  and  is  a design  worth  atten- 
tion for  its  picturesque  and  original 
treatment,  while  preserving  the  practical 
sobriety  of  style  proper  to  a building  of  this 
class  ; the  treatment  of  the  buttresses  along 
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the  front  wall,  Gothic  in  feeling  but  not  in 
detail,  is  very  effective  ; the  upper  part  of 
the  tower  might  be  capable  of  improvement, 
without  losing  its  picturesque  character,  and 
we  should  certainly  recommend  a recon- 
sideration of  the  design  of  the  projecting 
clock  bracket,  which  looks  too  much  like  a 
small  detail  magnified.  Mr.  Mountford 
exhibits  also  a drawing  of  the  east  side  of 
Battersea  Town  Hall. 

Mr.  Deane's  competition  design  for  the 
Glasgow  Art  Galleries  (1,533)  is  a powerful 
group,  but  rather  fails  in  architectural 
expression  for  a building  with  such  a 
purpose  ; the  bastion-like  effect  of  the  large 
pavilion  towers  with  their  round  turrets 
suggests  rather  a military  building,  or  an 
idea  for  a Gothic  railway  station. 

Messrs.  J.  Burnet  Son  & Campbell’s 
Glasgow  Athenaeum  (1,555)  is  a very  original 
front,  shown  in  a clear  and  powerful  pen 
drawing.  The  treatment  of  the  right-hand 
portion,  evidently  the  staircase,  seems  a little 
heavy  and  rather  crushes  on  the  doorway. 
In  the  other  portion  the  windows  of  three 
stories  are  cleverly  combined  into  one  feature 
architecturally,  while  keeping  the  separation 
of  stories  quite  distinct;  the  lower  part  of 
the  projecting  bay  which  they  form  is  recessed 
within  the  outer  plane  of  the  wall,  the  upper 
part  appearing  as  corbelled  out  from  and 
carried  by  it.  This  front  may  be  accused 
of  being  a little  heavy  in  detail,  but  it  has 
plenty  of  character  and  has  been  very  care- 
fully worked  out. 

There  are  many  other  designs,  some  of 
them  of  great  merit,  which  we  will  notice  in 
turn,  but  we  may  go  out  of  the  way  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Jackson’s  drawing  for  the  repair 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford  (1,559),  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  pinnacles,  which  is  a matter 
of  considerable  public  interest  at  present. 
A drawing  is  subjoined  on  the  same  sheet 
showing  the  pinnacles  as  restored  in  1852 
from  Mr.  Buckler’s  design.  The  new  design 
reduces  the  height  of  the  pinnacles ; in  fact  it 
appears  probable  that  Buckler  superinduced 
a second  stage  of  pinnacle  on  what  were 
probably  the  original  proportions  of  the 
mediaeval  ones.  Mr.  Jackson  strikes  these 
away,  replacing  them  by  crocketted  spirelets 
rising  from  the  lower  pinnacles.  This  will 
slightly  alter  the  outline  of  the  spire  as  it  has 
been  familiar  to  the  Oxford  eye  for  the  last 
forty  years,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an 
improvement  in  the  balance  of  the  design, 
and  more  like  the  tower  as  originally  built, 
and  Buckler's  additional  pinnacles  have  no 
archaeological  value. 

We  may  conclude  this  notice  by  remarking 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  Architectural 
Room  this  year  owes  something,  in  a deco- 
rative sense,  to  the  large  and  effective 
coloured  design  for  a frieze  by  Mr.  A. 
Gwatkin,  which,  with  some  smaller  designs 
by  the  same  hand,  makes  a fine  show  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  is  a very  good  example 
of  the  conventional  treatment  of  foliage  for 
coloured  decoration. 


Working  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond- 
STREET. — Last  Saturday  was,  according  to  the  late 
J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps's  ‘‘Outlines,”  the  anni- 
versary of  Shakspeare's  birth.  It  formed  an  appro- 
priate occasion  for  the  delivery  at  the  College  of 
a lecture  upon  “Elizabethan  London,”  by  Mr. 
T.  F.  Ordish,  F.S.A.  (formerly  editor  of  the  Anti- 
quary and  of  the  Bibliographer ),  in  which  he  dwelt 
mainly  upon  the  London  theatres  and  dramatic 
performances  of  that  time.  His  paper,  illustrated 
with  lantern-views  of  old  maps,  the  Bankside  play- 
houses, &c. , was  highly  appreciated  by  a large  audi- 
ence. One  view  reproduced  a drawing  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  “Swan,"  from  a MS.  by  Arend  van 
Buchell  (1596),  found  five  years  ago  in  the  Utrecht 
Library,  bv  Dr.  Gaedertz. 

The  Sanitary  Institute’s  Examination  for 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances. — At  an  examination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  in  London  on 
April  14  and  15,  153  candidates  presented  themselves 
as  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  Questions  were  set  to 
be  answered  in  writing  on  the  14th,  and  the  candi- 
dates were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  15th.  Sixty- 
five  candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent,  as 
regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances. 


NOTES. 

HE  Employers’  Liability  Bill  passed 
the  second  reading  without  a 
division  on  Tuesday  last.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  final 
discussion  threw  additional  light  on  the 
subject.  It  was  perhaps  ipost  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Forwood,  a prominent 
member  of  the  Conservative  Party,  supported 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by 
which  the  employer  would  be  made  liable 
for  accident  caused  by  workmen  in  his 
employment,  even  if  no  negligence  were 
proved.  For  good  and  all,  therefore,  by  this 
Parliamentary  proceeding,  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment  has  gone  for  ever,  and 
employers  must  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  can  only  hope  that  the  pessimistic 
forebodings  to  which  some  employers  give 
vent  will  be  falsified  by  the  event,  and  that 
workmen  will  not  endeavour  fraudulently  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  Bill  when  it  becomes 
law. 


SOME  of  our  readers  will  probably  be 
interested  to  know  that  a few  of  the 
plants  from  the  coal  measures  found  in  the 
Dover  boring  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
“ Fossil  Plant  Gallery,”  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  They  were 
presented  to  that  establishment  on  Saturday 
last  by  the  Engineer,  Mr.  Francis  Brady, 
together  with  portions  of  the  solid  cores. 
The  fossil  plants  in  question  prove  that  the 
Dover  coal  at  present  struck  is  on  the  horizon 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  coal 
measures,  so  that  there  is  every  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  other  productive  seams 
lower  down.  The  specimens  were  obtained 
from  two  horizons,  viz.,  1,262  ft.  and  2,234  ft. 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are 
similar  to  those  identified  and  reported  upon 
by  M.  Zeiller,  the  well-known  French 
paleeobotanist,  in  the  Comptes-Rcndus  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  last  year  (vol. 
115,  pp.  626629).  Ever  since  the  first 
report  of  the  discovery  ot  coal  at  Dover  the 
public  has  demanded  the  production  of  the 
“ fossil  evidence,”  and  although  no  doubt 
could  possibly  have  been  entertained  by 
anyone  who  had  carefully  studied  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  question,  it  is  satis- 
factory now  to  have  that  evidence  placed  in 
a prominent  manner  in  such  a public  place 
as  the  Natural  History  Museum. 


THE  Bishop  of  London  has  appointed  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  uniting  the  City  parishes  of 
St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  and  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth.  Each  of  the  two  churches 
has  been  threatened  before  ; the  latter  by  the 
City  and  South  London  Railway  (Islington 
extension)  Bill  of  1890-1  ; the  former  under  a 
previous  Commission,  issued  four  yeais  ago, 
for  the  union  of  St.  Edmund  and  All  Hallows 
benefices,  together  with  the  parishes  already 
united  with  them.*  We  expressed  at  the 
time  a hope  that  the  tower,  at  all  events,  of 
St.  Edmund’s  would  not  be  sacrificed.  It 
carries  a leaden  octagonal  lantern— in  the 
opinion  of  many  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  Wren’s  designs — its  cornice  supported 
by  brackets  on  the  angle  piers,  above 
which  are  placed  flaming  urns.  From 
the  lantern  rises  a concave  octagonal  spire 
surmounted  by  a pedestal,  with  finial  and 
vane;  the  total  heights  being  about  135  ft.  The 
church  itself  is  notable  as  being  that  wherein 
“Joseph  Addison,  of  Bilton,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  Esquire,  was  married  unto 
Charlotte,  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick 
and  Holland,  of  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  on 
the  ninth  day  of  August,  Anno  Domini,  1716, 
by  me,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hough.”  Of  the 
interior  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  as  remodelled 
by  Mr.  Butterfield  in  1876,  we  published, 
together  with  a description,  on  May  28  last, 
a two-page  lithograph  illustration  from  a 
monochrome  water-colour  drawing  by  Miss 
A.  Fooks. 


* Vide  the  Builder  for  July  6,  1880  (paragraph) ; and 
May  iS,  1889,  and  August  17,  1889  (“  Notes 
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FROM  the  ’Efm'a  we  learn  that  the  new 
campaign  at  Troy  begins  this  week — 
the  funds  for  the  expedition  are  entirely 
provided  by  Madame  Schliemann — and  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  has  already  started.  It  is  intended 
to  make  a thorough  investigation  of  all  points 
at  which  the  previous  work  was  prematurely 
suspended,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present 
excavations  will  be  final.  The  excavations 
will  begin  on  the  fifth  stratum,  or  “city,”  as 
Dr.  Schliemann  used  to  call  it.  This  fifth 
stratum,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  supposed, 
from  the  fragments  of  vases  found  there,  to 
have  close  analogies  to  the  civilisation  of 
Mycenee.  Some  of  the  grave  mounds  near  to 
Troy  will  now  be  investigated.  Dr.  Dorp- 
feld is  accompanied  by  several  members  of 
the  German  School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens, 
and  these  gentlemen  have  promised  to 
“ personally  conduct  ’’  all  professional 
visitors  to  the  site  during  their  stay  there. 
If  any  one  wants  the  epoch  discussed  by 
Homeric  questions  in  situ  they  should  lose 
no  time  in  starting  for  Hissarlik.  The 
English  school,  we  may  add,  begins  next 
week  its  work  at  Aigosthena,  where  sub- 
stantial remains  are  still  above  ground.  It  is 
remarkable  that  remains  so  obvious  should 
so  long  have  remained  uninvestigated. 
Pausanias  records  (1-44)  that  a temple  of  the 
Seer  Melampus  existed  there  in  his  day. 


WE  hear  from  Munich  that  Dr.  Heinrich 
Brunn,  the  aged  Winckelmann  of  our 
century,  is  engaged  in  a great  history  of 
Greek  Art.  That  the  man  who  half  a 
century  ago,  wrote  t:.e  still  standard  work, 
“Die  Griechischen  Kiinstler,”  should  now 
embark  on  the  monumental  side  ot  his 
subject,  is  a striking  testimony  to  vitality. 
Whether  at  his  age  he  can  possibly  cope 
with  the  vast  mass  of  additional  material 
that  has  accumulated  we  must  judge  later. 
It  is  a curious  evidence  of  the  intentional 
blindness  of  Germans  to  what  is  doing  in 
France,  that  with  M.  Perrot  s book  before 
their  very  eyes,  the  German  publishers  state 
that  no  comprehensive  work  on  Greek  art 
in  its  entirety,  as  opposed  to  sculpture  alone, 
now  exists.  The  book  is  to  be  copiously 
illustrated. 


THE  mosaic  decoration  of  the  dome 
of  the  Greek  church  at  Bayswater, 
which  has  been  recently  carried  out, 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  ot 
interior  church  decoration  in  London.  It  is 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  that  Byzantine 
tradition  which  the  late  Mr.  Burges,  with 
much  less  reason,  proposed  to  introduce  into 
the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  ; a colossal  figure  of 
Christ  forming  the  central  part  of  the  scheme, 
surrounded  by  figures  of  the  Apostles  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Where  this  method  of  pic- 
torial treatment  is  applied  to  an  apse,  the 
colossal  figure  naturally  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  back  of  the  apse,  and  faces,  like  the 
subordinate  figures,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
plan.  Here,  in  applying  the  decoration  to 
a central  dome,  Mr.  A.  G.  Walker,  the  artist 
who  designed  the  work,  has  adopted  what  is 
perhaps  the  only  or,  at  all  events,  the  most 
effective  treatment  that  can  be  employed, 
viz.,  placing  the  colossal  figure  in  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  hovering  over  the 
central  space  and  as  if  looking  down  from  it ; 
the  apostolic  figures  being  ranged  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  dome  in  the  usual  nearly 
upright  position.  The  drawback  to  this 
treatment  of  the  central  figure  is,  of  course, 
that  which  is  common  to  all  horizontal 
ceiling  paintings  of  figures,  that  it  is  seen 
upside  down,  more  or  less,  from  one  side  of 
the  floor.  In  a decorative  sense,  however,  it 
has  a more  impressive  effect  in  this  position 
than  it  could  have  had  in  any  other.  Of 
course  the  colossal  figure  more  or  less  dwarfs 
the  scale  of  the  dome,  but  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  Greek  church  symbolic 
decoration,  and  must  therefore  be  criticised 
from  that  point  of  view.  The  figures  are 
treated  in  a sufficiently  severe  style  to 
harmonise  with  the  general  style  of  the 
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building  and  (again)  with  the  Byzantine 

tradition,  though  not  reproducing  the  archaic 
character  of  Byzantine  mosaic,  which,  im- 
pressive as  it  is  in  its  place  in  ancient 
buildings,  would  be  an  anachronism  in  a 
modern  one.  The  pendentives  of  the  dome 
are  decorated  with  figures  of  cherubim,  one  in 
the  centre  of  each  pendentive  ; these  and  the 
dome  figures  being  relieved  on  a plain  gold 
ground.  The  mosaic  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Mecenero  from  the  designs  and 
cartoons  of  Mr.  Walker. 


A' 


CATALOGUE  of  the  casts  on  sale  in  the 
- National  Museum  at  Athens  has  just 
been  published  in  Greek,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Antiquities  Department,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Kabbadias.  It  should  be  of  great 
service  to  all  other  European  museums  and 
also  to  the  many  universities,  schools  of  art, 
&c.,  who  are  now  forming  museums  of  casts. 
All  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Kabbadias  for  the 
promptness  with  which  he  has  had  all 
available  new  discoveries  cast,  e.g.,  those  at 
the  Hcraeion  of  Nigos  and  the  sculptures  by 
Damophon  found  at  Lykosura.  Epidaurus, 
too,  has  received  full  attention.  Hence  the 
book  serves,  not  only  as  a register  of  casts 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  also  as  a 
scientific  guide  to  the  recent  additions  to 
the  Athenasum  collections,  wherever  the 
work  of  art  in  question  has  been  already 
published  a reference  is  added.  Side 
by  side  with  the  catalogue  of  casts  appears 
also  the  first  volume  of  the  catalogue 
of  original  marbles.  Visitors  in  past  years 
to  Athens  will  remember  that  in  1886- 
1SS7  there  appeared  the  beginning  of 
such  a catalogue,  but  so  fundamental  have 
been  the  changes,  so  frequent  and  extensive 
the  additions  to  the  National  Museum,  that 
Mr.  Kabbadias  has  had  to  put  in  hand  an 
entirely  new  work.  The  museum  was  com- 
pleted in  1889,  the  bulk  of  the  funds  having 
been  contributed  by  the  wealthy  Greek* 
Bernadakis,  while  the  Government  contri- 
buted 800,000  drachmas.  The  discoveries  in 
the  Acropolis  are,  of  course,  still  kept  dis- 
tinct ; as  it  is,  the  present  catalogue  describes 
1.044  works  of  art,  of  which  125  are  archaic, 
i he  book  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  plan, 
and  with  short  introductory  notice  of  the 
chief  periods  of  Greek  art.  Another  interest- 
ing feature  is  a history  of  the  getting  together 
ot  the  collection,  illustrated  by  a reproduction 
of  the  first  MS.  catalogue  of  the  old  collection 
of  antiquities  at  ^Egina. 


THE  splendid  first  volume  of  “ Monu- 
menti  Antichi,’’  published  by  the 
Academy  dei  Lincei  of  Milan,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  report  by  Messrs.  P.  Orsi  and 
bavCavallanon  their  excavations  at  the  site 
of  Megara  Hyblaea,  in  Sicily.  Megara 
Hybliea,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
destroyed  by  Gelon  in  483  B.c.— the  height  of 
its  prosperity  fell  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  b.c.— hence  among  the  hundreds 
ot  vases  discovered  only  one  is  of  the  red- 
figured  style.  Upwards  of  400  graves  were 
opened,  and  these  of  the  most  diverse  kinds. 
Some  children’s  graves  were  discovered 
containing  each  as  many  as  eighty  tiny 
vases  entirely  covering  the  body  of  the  child. 
No  arms  are  found  in  any  of  the  graves,  and 
but  few  objects  made  of  metal.  The  style  of 
the  vases  found  shows  the  closest  connexion 
with  the  mother-city,  Megara— the  so-called 
Corinthian,  black-figured 
and  bucchero  vases  occur  in  large  quantities, 
and  a good  many  very  rude  vases  of  local 
ware.  The  find  in  inscriptions  is  quite  in- 
significant, and  the  only  sculptural  work  of 
importance,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Syracuse 
is  a female  head  of  fine-grained  limestone! 
obviously  a local  work  of  art. 


town  of  Guatemala.  Excavations  were  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  the  owner  of  the  site, 
Don  Alvarado,  he  having  previously  found 
certain  articles  much  resembling  the  house- 
hold utensils  in  use  among  the  aborigines  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
At  depths  varying  between  6 ft.  and  16  ft. 
the  workmen  brought  to  light  a large  number 
of  household  utensils  (including  engraved  and 
painted  vases)  weapons  and  articles  of  per- 
sonal adornment,  amongst  which  were  many 
necklaces  of  precious  stones.  The  vases 
were  found  to  be  decorated  with  well  executed 
drawings,  and  with  inscriptions  in  hiero- 
glyphics. There  were  also  discovered  some 
statues  in  black  basalt,  remarkable  for  their 
execution  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  only 
stone  tools  were  used  on  them,  there  being 
no  trace  of  metal  implements  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  the  excavations.  The  ruined  walls 
of  tenements  were  met  with  at  a depth  of 
about  5 ft-,  and  on  a level  with  the  founda- 
tions of  these  houses  numerous  human 
skeletons  were  discovered. 


ACCORDING  to  the  Rundschau  fiir 
Geogr.  u.  Stat.,  a buried  town  has 
recently  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano  Agua  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  an  important 


THE  building  stones  of  Indiana  have 
recently*  been  reported  upon  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Thompson,  ex-State  Geologist,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  principal  materials 
in  the  State  are  limestones  and  sandstones. 
There  are  no  granites,  slates,  nor  marbles  in 
Indiana.  The  “oolitic  ” limestone  is  said  to 
be  the  most  valuable ; “ its  strength  is 
sufficient  to  safely  sustain  a structure,  pro- 
perly designed  and  systematically  con- 
structed, one  half-mile  or  more  in  height  ” ! 
The  oolite  of  the  St.  Louis  group  is  said  to 
be  the  best  limestone  yet  met  with  in 
America.  We  cannot  discover  why  the 
author  calls  it  “oolite,”  however,  for  we  learn 
that  it  consists  entirely  of  minute  shells  or 
iragments  of  shells,  cemented  together  by 
carbonate  of  lime.  A State  Geologist  should 
be  more  careful  in  his  nomenclature,  for  the 
structural  (and  hence  weathering)peculiarities 
of  an  oolite  are  very  different  to  that  of  a 
shelly  limestone.  We  wish  we  could  believe 
the  author's  statement  “ That  in  . Eng- 
land ...  in  cities  where  large  quantities  of 
sulphurous  coals  are  burnt,  the  oolitic  lime- 
stone has  withstood  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
fumes  without  the  slightest  damage.”  Dura- 
bility in  a building  stone,  says  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, includes  every  quality  tending  to  make 
the  material  lasting  and  unchangeable  after 
it  is  laid  in  a structure.  “ Hardness,  elasticity, 
tensile  strength,  power  to  resist  the  greatest 
crushing  force,  imperviousness  to  water,  and 
invulnerability  to  the  attacks  of  air  and  its 
corrosive  and  disintegrative  burdens,  are 
some  of  the  qualities  that  should  be 
possessed  by  a good  stone,  but  not  all. 
Evenness  and  homogeneity  of  composition, 
unity  of  substance,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
power  to  resist  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  quite  as  necessary.”  Referring  to  the 
selection  of  sandstone  for  building  pur- 
poses, he  remarks  that  the  substance  of  the 
rock  will  often  show  unmistakable  evidence 
of  inequalities  of  structural  composition,  such 
as  horizontal  cavities  caused  by  the 
weathering  out  of  seams  or  streaks,  that,  on 
account  ot  bearing  too  much  iron,  have 
oxidized  and  crumbled  away.  Such  stones 
should  not,  of  course,  be  selected,  yet  we 
know  they  are  commonly  found  and  used  in 
certain  parts  of  England.  In  regard  to  lime- 
stones, he  states  that  they  are  much  more  in- 
juriously affected  by  hidden  faults  of  com- 
position than  are  sandstones,  and  for  this 
reason  they  demand  a much  more  careful  ex- 
amination— a remark  which  we  fully  endorse. 
Altogether  Mr.  Thompson’s  report  seems  a 
good  one;  there  is  much  in  it  that  applies  to 
building  stones  in  general  and  not  to  Indiana 
stones  in  particular,  and  this  makes  it 
more  widely  useful  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  It  would  have  been  considerably 
improved,  however,  if  the  author  had  not 
adopted  the  too  prevalent  American  style  of 
claiming  that  almost  everything  which  came 
under  his  purview  in  the  State  was  “better  ” 


“ bigger,”  “ stronger,”  and  “ greater,”  than  it 
was  anywhere  else.  Such  “high  falutin”’’ 
nonsense  might  do  very  well  for  a stone- 1 
merchant’s  circular,  but  it  is  out  of  place  in  a 
scientific  work,  issued  under  the  authority  of 
a State  Department. 


THE  fatal  disaster  at  Kilburn,  occasioned' 
by  the  fall  of  a quantity  of  corbelled-: 
out  brick  and  cement  coping,  is  a form  of: 
accident  (if  accident  it  can  be  called),  to 
which  the  public  are  far  more  exposed  than 
they  are  aware  of.  The  carelessness  and 
want  of  workmanlike  skill  and  precaution 
with  which  overhanging  cornices  are  fre-: 
quently  built  is  matter  of  common  knowledge 
to  those  who  pay  attention  to  the  habits  of  : 
builders ; and  there  are  probably  many  more 
cornices  which  are  just  near  the  point  of) 
danger  of  falling,  and  which  stand  more  by  ■ 
good  luck  than  by  care  in  building.  Even  i 
in  a first-class  building  under  the  conduct : 
of  an  architect  we  have  seen  lengths  of  heavy  - 
stone  cornice  on  a building  in  progress,  with  1 
so  little  wall-bearing  in  comparison  with  their 
projection  that  it  would  have  taken  very  little  1 
to  tip  them  over.  As  it  is  perfectly  possible  1 
to  make  all  such  projections  safe,  and  the  1 
failure  to  do  so  results  either  from  want  of  1 
proper  skill  and  knowledge,  or  from  an  effort 
after  undue  economy,  it  appears  to  us  that  a ; 
verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the  persons  . 
responsible  for  such  dangerous  cornices  (if 
they  can  be  got  at)  would  be  perfectly  justifi- 
able, and  would  be  a wholesome  lesson  to  1 
unconscientious  or  incapable  constructors  : 
which  would  probably  not  be  forgotten. 


THE  appointment  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
principal  Goods  Manager  of 


the 
the 

London  and  North  Western  Railway,  to 
be  the  General  Manager,  in  place  of  the  ■ 
late  Sir  George  Findlay,  shows  the  great  1 
importance  attached  by  the  Directors  to  < 
the  goods  traffic.  Specialism  is  rigidly ; 
carried  out  in  the  large  railways,  and  Mr.  t 
Harrison  has  hitherto  had  nothing  to  do  1 
with  the  passenger  traffic.  In  these  days  it 
has  long  been  obvious  that  the  General  1 
Manager  largely  controls  the  policy  of  a ; 
railway  company.  He  must  be  something ; 
more  than  a competent  head  of  a depart- 
ment. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Mr. 
Harrison  will  act  in  his  new  and  important 
post ; there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  great 
capacity  for  work  and  has  all  the  details  of  > 
the  goods  management  at  his  fingers’  ends.  ; 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  will  take  1 
a sufficiently  broad  view  of  railway  manage- 
ment, and  whether  in  looking  after  the  : 
interests  of  the  shareholders  he  may  not  for-  ■ 
get  the  just  demands  and  requirements  of  the  : 
public.  A general  manager  must  be  tactful 
and  conciliatory  on  occasions.  At  the  pre-  ■ 
sent  juncture  these  occasions  are  certain 
frequently  to  arise,  and  we  should  not  be  sur-  - 
prised  if  the  traders  and  the  public  found  1 
Mr.  Harrison  a somewhat  too  obstinate  ; 
opponent. 


[UDGING  from  some  correspondence  in 


Tu 

J the  StaJidard  recently,  some  of  the 


Re  :.u  Dcparfment  of  Geology  and  Natural 

Resources,  17th  unnual  report,  pp.  19  et  sqq. 


residents  at  Folkestone  appear  to  be  very 
angry  with  the  authorities  of  that  Borough 
for  looking  too  well  after  its  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  for  presuming  to  send  sanitary 
inspectors  to  houses,  unasked,  to  inquire 
into  their  condition.  One  correspondent, 

“ a resident  of  over  twenty  years,”  complains 
indignantly  of  the  following  enormities— that 
the  authorities  demand  14-in.  outside  walls 
for  two-story  buildings,  though  9-in.  walls 
are  considered  enough  in  London  and  else-  ' 
where  (we  presume  this  gentleman  is  a 
speculating  builder);  that  they  disallow 
valve  closets,  and  three-gallon  flushing 
cisterns.  If  this  latter  charge  means,  as  we 
suppose,  that  they  do  not  consider  three 
gallons  enough,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
Folkestone  authorities  are  right  on  all  three 
points,  and  are  in  advance  of  their  age  in 
sanitary  legislation ; and  the  inhabitants 
ought  to  consider  themselves  fortunate  in 
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living  in  a town  so  well  looked  after,  instead 
of  grumbling  at  the  enlightenment  of  their 
rulers. 


ERECHURCH  HALL  ESTATE,  a 
property  about  two  miles  from  Col- 
chester, and  in  a parish  known  otherwise 
as  West  Donyland,  which  will  shortly  be 
offered  for  sale,  once  formed  part  of  the 
demesne  of  St.  John’s  Abbey,  the  great 
Benedictine  house  of  that  town,  founded  by 
Eudo  the  Dapifer,  to  whom  is  attributed  the 
building  of  Colchester  Castle.  The  monks 
gave  Berechurch  to  Thomas  Audley,  who  had 
been  town-clerk  of  Colchester,  and  became 
ITenry  VIII. ’s  Lord-Chancellor.*  The  manor 
remained  in  the  Audley  family  until  the  death, 
in  the  Fleet  Prison  (1714),  of  Henry  Audley, 
whose  widow  gave  it  up  to  James  Smyth, 
mortgagee.  In  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael,  restored  in  1872,  are  some  monu- 
ments of  the  Audleys,  including  that  of  Sir 
Henry,  erected  in  his  life-time.  Having  been 
sacked  during  the  civil  war,  the  Hall  was 
occupied  as  a farmhouse.  About  eleven 
years  ago  it  was  partly  rebuilt,  on  the  same 
foundations,  and  we  understand  that  whilst 
the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  are  the  only 
remaining  apartments  of  the  former  house, 
some  of  its  interior  fittings,  carved  ceilings, 
and  mantelpieces,  have  been  preserved.  Sir 
Robert  Smyth,  ob.  1802,  was  a patron  of 
Fuseli,  and  made  a collection  of  his  paintings 
at  Berechurch.  This  estate,  which  has 
belonged  latterly  to  the  late  Octavius  Coope’s 
trustees,  is  watered  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Colne,  and  has  been  estimated  to  return  a 
total  rent-roll  of  about  3,500/.  per  annum. 


THE  collection  of  water-colour  drawings 
by  Sir  James  Linton  and  Mr.  Orrock 
in  illustration  of  “ Marmion”  and  “ Rolceby” 
derives  its  chief  value,  to  our  thinking,  from 
the  beautiful  landscape  studies  by  Mr. 
Orrock,  which  form  the  larger  part  of  the 
exhibition.  These  are  so  fresh  and  atmo- 
spheric in  effect,  so  broad  in  style,  and  in 
such  complete  accordance  with  the  best 
traditions  of  water-colour  art,  that  they  form 
an  exhibition  well  worth  a visit,  quite  apart 
from  any  special  interest  they  may  have  as 
illustrations  of  the  scenery  of  Scott’s  two 
poems.  Among  the  finest  are  “ Kelso  ” 
(5),  with  its  river  and  bridge  framed  among 
masses  of  foliage,  and  the  large  picture  of 
“ Smailholm  Tower”  (12);  “Wark  Castle  and 
the  Tweed  ” (27),  and  “ Holy  Island  from  the 
Mainland  ” (48)  are  specially  noteworthy  for 
the  fine  treatment  of  the  sky,  and  the  small 
picture  of  “The  Cheviots  from  Flodden 
Field  ’’  (46),  with  its  delicate  gleams  of  light 
on  the  hills,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  collection.  All,  however,  among  these 
eighty  examples  of  landscape  painting  in 
water-colour  are  masterly  in  style.  Among 
other  subjects  are  two  of  Twisel  Bridge,  two 
or  three  giving  different  views  of  that  pic- 
turesquely-placed town  Berwick  - upon 
Tweed  ; several  of  Holy  Island  and  Barn- 
borough  Castle;  a fine  view  of  Tantallon 
Castle,  and  a view  of  Edinburgh  from  the 
High  School.  Sir  James  Linton's  works, 
fifteen  water-colour  drawings  and  a small  oil- 
painting,  include  some  examples  of  his  very 
best  work  in  regard  to  richness  and  harmony 
of  colour  and  study  of  costume ; in  this 
respect  we  may  especially  name  “Matilda” 
(59)  and  “Lady  Heron  and  James  IV.”  (63); 
but,  unfortunately,  as  was  the  case  with  a 
previous  exhibition  by  the  same  artist  of 
figures,  said  to  be  an  illustration  of  Scott’s 
characters,  there  is  little  study  of  character 
in  them,  and  they  give  the  impression  of 
being  merely  labelled  with  the  names  of 
characters  for  which  the  costume  was  suit- 
able. The  conception  of  “ Marmion  ” (56), 
if  it  was  really  painted  as  such,  is  absurd. 
There  are  four  studies  named  “Lady  Clare,” 
one  of  them  being  the  oil  painting  before 
mentioned,  but  the  faces  are  not  those  of  the 
same  person,  nor  did  Clare,  who  occupies 


* Vide  the  Builder  of  June  28,  1800.  “ Audley  End  and 
Saffron  Walden." 


but  a subordinate  place  in  the  poem, 
merit  so  large  a share  of  illustration  ; the 
name  is  obviously  only  a convenient  label  for 
so  many  studies  of  heads  and  costumes  ; 
that  of  “ Lady  Clare  the  Novice  ” (62),  the  only 
character  in  which  Clare  appears  in  the 
poem,  is  the  only  one  which  justifies  its  title. 
Of  the  rest  “ Constance  as  Marmion’s  page” 
(54),  the  best  of  the  set  in  point  of  invention 
and  character,  and  “ Bertram  ” (67),  are  the 
only  two  which  gave  one  any  idea  of  having 
been  deliberately  studied  to  represent  the 
characters  they  are  named  after ; and 
when  we  are  told  that  pictures  are 
intended  as  illustrations  of  such  and 
such  characters  we  do  expect  to  find  a 
definite  attempt  to  realise  the  character, 
and  not  a mere  costume  picture,  however 
fine  in  colour  and  picturesque  in  design.  The 
sketch  for  a picture  of  the  trial  and  sentence 
of  Constance  (66),  the  most  impressive  scene 
in  the  poem,  looks  as  if  it  had  the  making  of 
a fine  and  effective  work,  and  is  really  an 
illustration  of  the  poem,  and  we  shall  hope 
to  see  it  in  some  future  exhibition  in  its 
finished  form.  The  other  sketch  for  a picture, 
“The  Spectre  Knight  and  Marmion”  (55),  is 
wrongly  named,  as  the  knight  was  not  a 
spectre ; it  was  only  that  Marmion’s  heated 
imagination  took  him  for  one  for  the  moment ; 
another  reason  for  thinking  that  Sir  James 
Linton  illustrates  Scott  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  read  him. 


THE  small  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Calvert  at  Messrs.  Goupil’s  new  gallery 
in  Regent-street  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  public  much,  though  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  important  place  given 
to  his  works  at  the  last  Burlington  House 
Loan  Exhibition  ought  to  have  sufficiently 
called  attention  to  the  exceptional  interest  of 
his  works.  It  is  true  that  the  collection  at 
Goupil's  does  not  give  so  favourable  an 
idea  of  him  as  that  at  Burlington  House, 
where  naturally  most  of  the  best  examples 
were  secured  first,  and  the  Goupil  exhibi- 
tion professes  to  limit  itself  to  works  not 
previously  exhibited.  This  is  not  quite  the 
case,  as  the  frame  of  small  engravings  was 
at  Burlington  House  as  well  as  (we  think) 
one  or  two  of  the  smaller  of  the  oil  studies. 
The  works  exhibited  show  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  those  already  known  ; a 
peculiar  and  very  original  scheme  of  colour,  a 
vivid  poetic  fancy,  accompanied  often  by 
very  careless  drawing.  Among  the  finest 
are  the  “Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia”  (13); 
“ Cyrene  ” (5)  a beautifully  designed  draped 
figure  seated  in  a landscape  ; a chalk  drawing 
of  two  figures  called  “A  Silician  Pas- 
toral” (28),  and  a beautiful  figure  of 
a "Recumbent  Nymph”  (31).  A curi- 
osity of  the  collection  is  a seated  figure 
(25)  described  as  “ Reading  of  figure  in 
Etty's  ' Garden  of  the  Hesperides,’  trans- 
ferred by  Edward  Calvert  into  his  own 
system  of  colour”;  in  which  Etty’s  realism 
in  the  treatment  of  the  nude  is  replaced  by 
an  entirely  abstract  system  of  colouring, 
removing  the  figure  into  a totally  ideal  world. 
Whether  the  copy  represents  the  drawing  of 
Etty  correctly  may  be  much  questioned.  A 
little  illuminated  picture  of  “A  Primitive 
City,”  very  minutely  executed,  is  very  curious, 
and  has  an  interest  of  its  own  ; both  in  con- 
ception and  execution  it  is  quite  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  the  collection.  On  the  whole, 
Calvert  may  be  said  to  have  been  a dreamer 
of  beautiful  fancies  in  painting  rather  than 
a painter  in  the  full  sense ; his  conceptions 
arc  exquisite,  but  he  seems  to  have  wanted 
either  technical  power  or  energy  to  carry 
them  out  fully,  except  in  the  case  of  his  little 
engravings,  which  are  executed  with  the 
minutest  care ; the  oil  paintings  are  rather 
visions  of  possible  pictures  than  completed 
works,  but  they  have  a great  interest  of  their 
own. 


AVERY  fine  collection  of  Nankin  blue 
porcelain  is  at  present  on  view  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery  in  New  Bond- 
street,  partly  on  sale,  and  partly  the  loan 


collection  of  Mr.  Orrock,  the  water-colour 
artist.  We  are  not  of  those  who  take  a 
collector’s  view  of  blue  china,  and  value  it  for 
the  completeness  of  the  set  or  for  a special 
colour,  though  the  purity  of  the  blue  is  no 
doubt  an  element  of  artistic  value.  But 
porcelain  of  this  class  has  the  merit  of  for  the 
most  part  showing  better  designed  outline 
than  many  types  of  pottery  which  are  run 
after,  and  not  unfrequently  the  surface 
design  is  also  of  a fine  and  noble  artistic 
quality,  though  collectors  make  little  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect,  and  are  as 
ready  to  pay  high  prices  for  pieces  with 
poorly-designed  ornament  and  grotesque 
figures,  as  for  those  which  are  really  fine 
examples  of  pattern  design.  Among  the 
work  on  view  in  Bond-street  the  best  things 
artistically  in  the  sale  collection  are  the  large 
jars  in  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  case — a 
very  fine  set  both  in  colour,  form,  and  deco- 
rative detail — and  the  four  circular  plates 
on  the  top  row  of  those  at  the  side  of  the 
room.  These  latter  are  superior  to  most  of 
those  that  accompany  them,  as  a matter  of 
design,  though  we  doubt  if  they  will  com- 
mand any  better  price  on  that  account.  To 
a typical  collector  blue  china  is  blue  china, 
and  is  all  supposed  to  be  ipso  facto , artistic, 
independent  of  any  consideration  of  design. 


AN  interesting  exhibition  of  Nepal  and 
Thibetian  brassvvork  has  been  opened 
at  Messrs.  Howell  & James’s  premises  in 
Regent-street.  The  objects  have  been  con- 
signed to  Messrs.  Howell  & James  by  a 
resident  in  India,  who  has  collected  them  as 
opportunity  offered  from  time  to  time.  The 
origin  of  most  of  the  pieces  exhibited  are 
the  temples  at  Goorkha  and  around  Kat- 
mandu, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
are  the  proceeds  of  extensive  robberies  of 
temples  by  natives  at  times  of  local  disturb- 
ance. Many  were  also  purchased  from 
Thibetian  horse  and  sheep  dealers.  The 
objects  are  interesting  from  their  associa- 
tions, and  many  of  the  vases  and  lamps  dis- 
played are  very  graceful  in  form,  with  refined 
decoration.  Hanging  lamps,  vases,  incense 
burners,  water-bottles,  ink  pots,  and  bells 
are  amongst  the  objects  shown.  The  exhi- 
bition will  well  repay  a visit. 


THE  Paris  Salon  (the  old  Salon  at  the 
Champs  Elysdes)  though  nominally 
opening  always  on  the  1st  of  May,  will  be 
open  to  the  public  this  year  on  Sunday 
April  30,  at  a charge  of  two  francs.  The 
Champs  de  Mars  Salon  is  to  open  on  May 
10,  closing  on  July  10. 


School  Furniture.— Mr.  John  Heywood,  of 
Deansgate,  Manchester,  has  erected  a large  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  school  and  church  furniture. 
The  manufactory  is  fitted  with  the  most  modern 
labour-saving  machines. 

Works  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Herbert 
Carpenter.— The  following  works  by  the  late  Mr. 
R.  Herbert  Carpenter  have  been  illustrated  in  the 
Builder,  those  preceded  by  an  asterisk  having  been 
designed  and  carried  out  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
his  partner,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ingelow  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Crown-street,  Soho  ( Builder , October  2, 
1875).  Design  for  proposed  new  Cathedral  for 
Manchester  (March  11,  1876).  ‘Enlargement  and 
alteration  of  Knoyle  House,  Wilts  (January  31, 
1880).  Sketch  of  Leon  Cathedral,  Spain  (May  29, 
1880).  *St.  Oswald's  School,  Ellesmere,  Shropshire 
(May  8,  1880,  and  December  27,  1884).  ‘Stoughton 
Grange,  near  Leicester  (May  29,  1880).  ‘New 
Buildings,  The  King's  School,  Sherborne  (Septem- 
ber 3,  1881).  ‘Tomb  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Mildred 
Beresford-FIope,  Kilndown  Church,  Kent  (May  6, 
1882).  ‘Reredos  in  Lady  Chapel,  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral (September  16,  1882).  ‘Tower,  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  Sherborne  (May  31,  1884).  ‘Additions  to 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (September  3,  1887). 
St.  Chad's  College  Chapel,  Denstone  (January  28, 
1888).  ‘Choir,  Worksop  Priory  Church  (July  14, 
1888).  ‘The  •'  Abbey  House,"  Sherborne  (October 
20,  1888).  ‘Completion  of  Chancel,  St.  Paul's, 
Bedford  (September  28,  1889).  ‘West  Front  of  the 
Cathedral,  Honolulu  (November  2,  1889).  ‘Interior, 
Armagh  Cathedral  (September  27,  1890).  Sugges- 
tion for  Addition  to  Westminster  Abbey  (January  10, 
1891).  ‘St.  Cuthbert's  College,  Worksop  (January 
30,  1892). 
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ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

A GLANCE  at  a map  to  a good  large  scale  soon 
shows  that  very  few,  if  any,  old  churches  are 
placed  at  all  true  to  the  Cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  and  the  theory  put  forward  in  solution 
of  the  observed  facts  that  old  churches  were  set 
out  so  that  the  east  end  should  face  directly  to- 
wards the  position  of  sunrise  on  the  day  sacred  to 
the  name  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the  church  was 
dedicated  has  either  been  tacitly  accepted  as  a 
possible,  and  certainly  poetical  solution,  or 
hastily  set  aside  as  not  proven,  without  the 
systematic  collection  of  evidence  necessary  for 
absolute  proof  or  refutation.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  labour  and  research  involved  being  dispro- 
portionate to  the  results  to  be  attained  should  the 
key  to  the  varying  deviations  be  ultimately  found  ; 
but  to  render  the  path  of  investigation  easier  and 
more  generally  accessible  we  give  a ta 
the  horizontal  angles  of  sunrise  measured  in 
degrees  north  and  south  of  true  east,  for  three 
different  latitudes,  50-53  and  56  north,  thus 
covering  England  from  the  Lizard  in  the  south, 
to  Berwick  in  the  north  ; as  regards  times,  four 
centuries  are  given,  commencing  with  700  a.  d. 
down  to  1700  A.D.,  the  latter  century  given  both 
for  the  old  and  the  new  style.  The  generally 
recognised  Saints’  Days  are  given,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficiently  close  together  to  enable 
the  reader  to  interpolate  any  other  days  accu- 
rately enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  days  have  been  arranged 
consecutively,  and  not  in  alphabetical  order. 
Intermediate  latitudes  and  centuries  may  in  like 
manner  be  found  by  interpolation. 

The  subject  of  orientation  has  recently  excited 
some  interest  in  our  pages,  and,  if  proceeded 
with,  it  should  be  systematically  and  upon  an 
extended  scale.  A few  suggestions,  therefore, 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Taking  latitude  53  N.,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  horizontal  angular  distance  of  sunrise  north 
or  south  of  east  exceeds  28  deg.  on  exactly  half 
the  days  of  the  year,  and  as  it  is  probably  safe  to 
assume  the  Saints’  Days  are  fairly  evenly  distri- 
buted over  the  various  days  in  the  year,  a con- 
siderable, if  not  a like,  proportion  of  observed 
deviations  should  be  found  with  an  angle  also 
exceeding  28  deg.  Another  field  also  opens 
itself  for  consideration  as  soon  as  the  movable 
feasts  are  examined  : a list  of  angles  is  appended 
to  the  main  table  for  three  of  these  days;  from 
this  it  will  be  seen  again  in  latitude  53  deg. 
N.,  Easter  Day  covers  in  a.d.  1000  all  the 
angles  from  about  5 deg.  N.  to  25  deg.  N., 
and  Ascension  Day,  in  like  manner,  those  from 
28  deg.  N.  to  44  N.  Now  should  further  evidence 


towards  the  central  periods,  conspicuously  so 
compared  with  similar  angles  to  the  South,  then 
it  might  be  that  Easter  Day  or  Ascension 
governed  the  setting  out.  It  is  by  no  11 
attempted  to  lay  down  that  this  would  be  borr 
by  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  days  in  que^., 
are  interestingly  suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a custom  having  been  the  governing  principle. 

Should  a considerable  proportion  of  churcm.-* 
conform  sufficiently  closely  to  the  table  to  confirm 
the  theory,  but  with  an  error  always  to  the  south 
then  the  advocates  of  orientation  at  physical  sun 
rise,  or  watching  for  the  shadow  from  the  stafT  01 
pole,  made  famous  by  the  poet  Wordsworth,  and 
after  all  the  more  probable  explanation,  would 
have  their  hands  considerably  strengthened  ; " 
unless  upon  a most  pronounced  hill,  the  ’ 
would  actually  rise  several  degrees  to  the  sout 
astronomical  sunrise  given  in  the  table  ; o 
may  be  that  in  different  localities  or  disti 


proved,  would  be  a dangerous  blow  at  orientation. 
Rededication  has  been  mentioned  in  the  corre- 
spondence. Each  case  should  receive  most  careful 
corroboration,  or  it  becomes  a loop-hole  for  that 
most  reprehensible  habit,  adjusting  the  facts  to 
suit  a preconceived  [theory.  This  tendency  also 
shows  itself  in  sometimes  finding  it  expedient  to 
adjust  for  the  gradually  increasing  error  of  the 
J uhan  Calendar  and  not  always.  The  date  of  the 
existing  or  original  church  being  known,  no  such 
choice  is  allowable. 


Approximate  Horizontal  Angles  of  Sunrise  North  or  South  of  true  East. 


Dedication. 

Degrees  of 

Latitude 

North. 

A.D.  1400. 

A.D.  1000. 

A.D.  700. 

A.D. 
New  Style. 

Old  Style. 

January. 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

I 

Circumcision 

5° 

37 '15 

34 '3° 

35 '30 

35 '45 

36-30 

53 

4°-I5 

37 '20 

38-20 

3845 

39-3o 

56 

44'  0 

41-  0 

42-  0 

4230 

43 '20 

21 

St.  Agnes  

5° 

3i  '3° 

27-  0 

2815 

29-  0 

30'3o 

53 

34'  0 

29-  0 

30-30 

3UI5 

32-40 

56 

3 T 0 

31-20 

33'  0 

34'  0 

35 '4° 

25 

St.  Paul,  Conversion  of. 

5° 

30-10 

25-  0 

26  40 

27-30 

28'  0 

53 

32  '20 

27-  0 

28-45 

29-40 

31-  0 

February. 

50 

35  '15 

29-  0 

3i'  0 

32'  0 

33 '4° 

2 

St.  Mary,  B.V.  The  Purifi- 

cation 

5° 

26  "20 

21"  O 

23-  0 

2340 

25-  0 

53 

28'30 

22  30 

24-30 

25  -20 

27-  0 

59 

30 '5° 

243O 

26-30 

27-20 

29-  0 

24 

St.  Matthias 

5° 

15-  0 

8 "20 

10-15 

11-15 

i3'  0 

53 

i6-  0 

9'  0 

ii"  0 

12"  O 

14-  0 

March. 

59 

17-  0 

9 '30 

11-30 

1 2 20 

1430 

I 

St.  David  

50 

12-  0 

5 '30 

7 '20 

8-15 

10-15 

53 

12-40 

5 '5° 

8’  0 

9'  0 

xo’45 

59 

13-20 

0-15 

8 '30 

0-30 

1 1 "20 

N 

N 

N 

17 

St.  Patrick 

50 

1 '45 

4 '45 

4'  0 

2"  O 

O'OO 

53 

2"  O 

5-I5 

4 ’20 

2'15 

o'oo 

56 

2'15 

5 '45 

4 '45 

2 30 

O'OO 

20 

St.  Cuthbert 

50 

0-30 

6"  0 

4-40 

3'15 

I "10 

53 

C4O 

6 30 

5'  0 

3 40 

I "20 

59 

o' 30 

7'  0 

5 '20 

4"  O 

1-30 

,N 

25 

St.  Mary,  B.V 

6"  0 

4'I5 

The  Annunciation  

53 

3'  0 

940 

8'  0 

9-15 

4-40 

59 

3 '20 

IO’IO 

8-40 

9-45 

5'  0 

April. 

4 

St.  Ambrose 

50 

8 "20 

15'  0 

^3'30 

12-  O 

IO  "20 

53 

9'  0 

15  '5° 

14-20 

I24O 

II"  O 

56 

9 '30 

16-40 

15-  0 

I3'I5 

II-30 

23 

St.  George 

5° 

19-30 

25-  0 

23-40 

22-40 

21-15 

53 

20-40 

27-  0 

25 '3° 

24  20 

22-45 

59 

22-30 

29-  0 

2730 

2b  "20 

24 '45 

25 

St.  Mark  

50 

20-30 

26-  0 

24-40 

23-30 

22  "20 

53 

2i '45 

28-  0 

26-30 

25-20 

24-  O 

59 

23-40 

30-10 

28 -40 

27-20 

26’  O 

May. 

I 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James  

50 

23-30 

28-40 

27-30 

26-40 

25-  O 

53 

25-20 

3050 

2930 

2845 

27-  O 

59 

27-20 

33  '3° 

32-  0 

31-  O 

29-  O 

19 

St.  Dunstan  

50 

3i  '30 

35'  0 

34 'i5 

33 '30 

32-20 

53 

34'  0 

38-  0 

37'  0 

39-I5 

35'  0 

56 

37'  0 

4i '3° 

4030 

39 '4° 

38-15 

26 

St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury ... 

50 

33 '45 

3640 

36'X5 

35 '40 

34 '5° 

53 

39'30 

39 '40 

3915 

38-40 

37 '40 

5° 

40-  0 

43'  0 

43'  0 

42-20 

4i-i5 

June. 

XI 

St.  Barnabas 

50 

37 '3° 

38-10 

38-10 

38'  5 

38-  0 

53 

40-40 

41-20 

41  "20 

41-10 

4i  ’ 0 

56 

44 '30 

45'15 

45'IO 

45'  5 

45'  0 

17 

St.  Alban  

5° 

38-10 

38-  0 

38'  5 

38 'io 

38-10 

S3 

4i'i5 

41-10 

41-20 

4120 

41  10 

56 

45  10 

45'  0 

45-I5 

45 '15 

45-I5 

24 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

5° 

38-10 

37'i5 

37 '4° 

37'  5 

38'  5 

53 

41  20 

40-10 

40-50 

4:-  0 

4115 

56 

45'15 

44'  0 

44 '30 

44 '45 

45'IQ 

29 

St.  Peter 

5° 

38-  O 

36-  0 

38 '5o 

37 '15 

37 '4° 

53 

41-10 

39'  0 

39'45 

40-10 

40-50 

59 

45'  0 

42-40 

43‘4° 

44'  0 

44 '3° 

July. 

2 

St.  Mary  B.V.  The  Visitation 

50 

37 '40 

35 '20 

36  *5 

36-30 

3 7 ‘IS  i 

53 

40-50 

38-15 

39  15 

39  30 

40-15 

59 

44 '3° 

41  '5° 

43'  0 

43 '20 

44'  0 

4 

St.  Martin,  Conversion 

50 

37 '20 

34 '45 

35 '3° 

36-10 

36-40 

53 

40-30 

37 '30 

38-3“ 

39'  0 

39 '40 

59 

44'i5 

4i'i5 

42-15 

42-40 

43 '30 

20 

St.  Margaret 

50 

33 '15 

29-10 

30-40 

3* ' 0 

32-  0 

53 

35 '45 

31-20 

33"  0 

33  '30 

34 '40 

59 

39'  0 

34'  0 

36-  0 

38-30 

38-  0 

22 

St.  Mary  Magdalen 

50 

32-20 

28-20 

29-40 

30-20 

31 '20 

53 

35'  0 

30-30 

32-  0 

32 '45 

34'  0 

56 

38-15 

33'  0 

34 '50 

35 '40 

37'  0 

25 

St.  James  

50 

3i '30 

26-50 

28-30 

29-  0 

30-20 

53 

34'  0 

29'  0 

30-40 

3i  '15 

32'i5 

59 

37'  0 

3i'i5 

33 '20 

34"  0 

35  40 

August. 

6 

Transfiguration 

50 

2630 

21"  O 

22-45 

2330 

25-  0 

53 

2830 

22^0 

24-20 

25-20 

27-  0 

59 

30 '45 

24-30 

26-30 

2715 

29-  0 

10 

St.  Lawrence  

5° 

24-30 

i8’45 

20-40 

21-30 

23-  0 

53 

26-30 

20-15 

22‘  O 

23-  0 

24-40 

59 

28  30 

21  '45 

24-  O 

25-  0 

26-40 
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Dedication. 

A.D 

1700.  ' 

A.D.  1400. 

A.D.  1000. 

A.D.  700. 

New  Style 

Old  Style. 

August  f continued J. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

*3 

St.  Mary.  B.V 

50 

22"  O 

16-  0 

18-  0 

1850 

20-15 

The  Assumption  

53 

2330 

17-  0 

19-15 

20-15 

21-40 

56 

25 '3° 

i8"  0 

20-30 

21  -40 

2330 

24 

St.  Bartholomew 

5° 

I7‘I5 

ii-  0 

13-  0 

14-  0 

15-50 

53 

18-30 

ri -40 

I3A5 

14-50 

16-40 

56 

*9 '45 

12"  O 

1415 

1530 

17-30 

-29 

St.  John  B.  Beheaded  

5° 

14  ‘3° 

7^0 

9"45 

10-45 

12-30 

53 

I5’i5 

83O 

1030 

1130 

1315 

56 

i6‘  0 

9‘  O 

ii-  0 

12"  O 

14-  0 

September. 

I 

St.  Giles 

5° 

12-40 

6-  0 

8-  0 

9"  O 

1050 

53 

13-  0 

630 

8 40 

9 40 

11-40 

56 

14-  0 

7"  0 

9-I5 

IOI5 

12"  O 

.8 

St.  Mary  B.  V.  The  Nativity... 

5° 

8-20 

1-5° 

4"  0 

5"  O 

630 

53 

9"  0 

2"  O 

4 "20 

5-20 

7"  O 

56 

9 '3° 

210 

4^0 

6-  0 

7 30 

S 

S 

14 

Holv  Cross  ... 

5° 

4 '45 

I-50 

015 

I'lO 

3"  O 

53 

5 15 

2‘  O 

0*20 

I 20 

3"20 

56 

5 '4° 

2-IO 

0-25 

I-30 

3 30 

S. 

s. 

.21 

St.  Matthew 

5° 

0-40 

6"  0 

4AO 

310 

I'lO 

53 

050 

6-30 

5'  0 

3AO 

I "20 

56 

T'  O 

T 0 

5 -20 

4'  0 

1-30 

.24 

St.  John  B.  Conception 

SO 

S. 

I-  O 

7-45 

6"i5 

5'  0 

3-10 

53 

I '15 

8-30 

6-45 

5 "20 

340 

56 

I-30 

9"  0 

7-i5 

6"  0 

4"  O 

.29 

St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  ... 

5° 

4"3° 

ii-  0 

9-  0 

8"  0 

6"  0 

53 

4 '5° 

11-50 

9 30 

830 

6-30 

56 

5i5 

I2"IO 

IO  20 

915 

October. 

6 

St.  Faith  

5° 

820 

14-50 

I3-30 

12-  O 

I0"20 

53 

9'  0 

I5'45 

1420 

I2‘45 

II"  O 

56 

9 '30 

1630 

IS"  O 

I3IO 

II-30 

18 

St.  Luke 

50 

15 ‘3° 

21-30 

20  "20 

I9'  O 

17-30 

53 

16-30 

23-  O 

21-40 

20 ‘20 

18-40 

56 

1730 

25-  O 

23-30 

22-  O 

20'  O 

28 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  

5° 

21"  O 

26-30 

25  -20 

24-  O 

224O 

53 

22  30 

28-30 

27IO 

26"  O 

2420 

56 

24 '30 

30-45 

29-2O 

28"  O 

26-20 

November. 

1 

All  Saints  

5° 

23-IO 

28-20 

2 7"  O 

26-  O 

24-30 

53 

244O 

30-30 

29-  O 

2fS‘  O 

26-30 

56 

26-40 

33"  O 

31-20 

30-I5 

28  -20 

11 

St.  Martin 

50 

27-50 

32-  O 

3I-I5 

30-20 

29-15 

53 

30-  O 

34-40 

33HO 

32-50 

31-30 

56 

32  3° 

37  50 

3630 

35-40 

3415 

20 

St.  Edmund  

50 

3**3° 

35*  0 

34-I5 

33-4° 

32-I5 

53 

34'  0 

37 ‘45 

37"  O 

36-20 

35‘  0 

56 

37’  0 

41-30 

40-30 

39'40 

38*15 

25 

St.  Catherine 

50 

32-15 

36-15 

35-40 

35’  0 

3445 

53 

35 ‘5° 

39-15 

38-40 

38-  0 

37'  0 

56 

39-10 

43'  0 

42-20 

4130 

40-311. 

30 

St.  Andrew  

50 

34-40 

37"20 

36-50 

36-15 

3540 

53 

37-3o 

40-30 

39-40 

39'i5 

38-40 

56 

41-20 

44-I5 

43  30 

43"  0 

42 ‘20 

December. 

6 

St.  Nicholas 

5° 

36-20 

38-  0 

37-45  1 

3730 

37'  O 

53 

39"20 

41-10 

41"  O 1 

4030 

40-  O 

St  Mary  B.V.  The  Concep- 

56 

43'  0 

45'  0 

4430 

44-20 

4345 

tion.. 

5° 

36-50 

38-  0 

38-  O 

37-45 

37-30 

53 

39-50 

4I-I5 

4I"IO 

41-  0 

40-30 

56 

43  40 

45"  0 

45"  O 

4430 

44-I5  | 

21 

St.  Thomas  

50 

3810 

37-15 

37'4° 

37‘45 

38*  5 ; 

53 

41-20 

40-15 

40-40 

41-0  1 

4I-I5 

56 

45-I5 

44-0 

44  30 

44  "45 

45-10 

26 

St.  Stephen  

5° 

38-  0 

36-  0 

36-30 

37-15 

3740 

53 

4i-  5 

39'  0 

3930 

40-15 

40  -40  j 

56 

45"  0 

42-5° 

43-20 

44'  0 

4430 

27 

St.  John  E 

50 

37H5 

35-5o 

3630 

37"  0 

37-30 

53 

41-  0 

3830 

39  30 

40"  0 

40-30 

56 

44-5o 

42-40 

43-io 

4345 

44-20 

Movable  Feasts. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Easter  Day — 

5° 

040 

T 0 

530 

4-i5 

Earliest  Day,  March  22  ... 

53 

0-50 

730 

6"  0 

440 

56 

1 " 0 

8-  0 

6 30 

5"  0 

3"  0 

Latest  Day,  April  25  

50 

2030 

26*  0 

24-40 

2330 

22-20 

53 

21-45 

28’  0 

26-30 

25  '20 

24-  O 

The  Ascension — 

56 

2340 

30-10 

28-40 

27  20 

26’  O 

Earliest  Day,  April  30 

50 

23-20 

28 ‘20 

27-  0 

26-0  1 

53 

25-  0 

30-30 

29-  0 

28'  O 

2630 

56 

27-  0 

33"  0 

31-20 

30'15 

28-40 

Latest  Day,  June  3 

50 

36-  0 

38-  5 

37-40 

37-30 

36-40 

53 

39'  0 

41-10 

40-50 

40-30 

3940 

Corpus  Christi — 

56 

42-40 

45'  0 

44-40 

44-15 

43-30 

Earliest  Day,  May  21 

5° 

32-  0 

35'40 

34-45 

34-  0 

33’  0 

53 

34-40 

38-30 

37-40 

36*45 

3545 

56 

38-  0 

42-10 

41-20 

40-30 

39'  0 

Latest  Day,  June  24  

So 

38-10 

37-I5 

37-40 

37-  5 

38-  5 

53 

41-20 

40-10 

40-50 

41-  0 



56 

45-15 

44-  0 

4430 

44-45 

45'io 

It  should  be  added  that  frequently,  according  to 
the  present  Church  Calendar,  one  day  only  is 
associated  with  each  saint,  whereas  in  earlier 
times  they  had  several.  For  example,  St. 
Andrew’s  Day  is  now  November  30,  but  his  trans- 
lation May  g and  September  3,  for  both  days 
are  given,  and  his  consecration  to  the  See  of 
Patras,  February  5,  used  to  be  observed. 

For  present  observation  the  following,  taken 
from  the  British  Almanac  for  1893,  will  be  of 
use.  Magnetic  north  is  now  I7"ji2'  west  in 
London,  and  is  in  the  United  Kingdom 
reducing  its  distance  from  true  north  by  about 
7'  a year. 

The  variation  west  is  now  in  Falmouth, 
I9°22';  Plymouth,  i8°56' ; Portsmouth,  i7°4o' ; 
Dover,  16' 35'  ; Yarmouth,  i6°45'  ; Sunderland, 
I9°7'  ; Liverpool,  i9°3o'  ; Pembroke,  20°25'  ; 
Dublin,  2i°2'  ; Edinburgh,  20°25'  ; and  as  a 
further  guide  to  true  north,  the  following  rough 
notes  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Pole  Star  at 
convenient  hours  in  the  evening  or  night  will 
be  useful,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
correct  enough  for  the  purpose  for  the  next  few 
hundred  years  or  so.  The  times  given  are  for 


4 min.  less  every  day 

- 

"J*  deg. 

1 deg. 

True  ! 1 deg. 

West. 

North  East. 

East. 

January  , 12-30 

945 

6-30  — 

February 1 10-30 

7H5 

— — 



March  8-30 

11-15 

— | — 



Apnl  i - 

9-15 

1230  — 

— 

May 1 — 

7-I5 

lO'3  i — 

— 

June — 

830  11-45 

— 

July - 

— 

August — 

— 

1030 

September  ....  — 

— 

October  — 



November  ...  I — 



December  ...  — 

— 

8*30  5*IS 

- 

In  conclusion,  one  word  of  warning  : Vanes 
and  proverbially  modern  sun-dials  are  most  un- 
trustworthy evidence  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  be 
it  remembered  the  sun,  if  used  to  find  true  south, 
is  considered  as  a clock  a very  bad  time-keeper  ; 
he  only  tells  correct  mean  time  on  four  days  in 
the  year,  and  is  at  certain  periods  easily  found  in 
“ Whitaker’s  Almanack  ” as  much  as  14  minutes 
slow  or  16  minutes  fast. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  AND  THE  ALLIED 
SOCIETIES  : 

CONFERENCE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

On  Friday,  the  21st  inst.,  a conference  of 
delegates  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  from  the  various  allied  associa- 
tions in  the  country,  was  held,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Liverpool  Association,  at  University  College, 
Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
circular  letter  addressed  by  the  Institute  to  the 
allied  associations  in  September  last,  as  to  the 
dividing  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  provinces, 
for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  an  improved 
system  of  professional  education. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Hartley,  vice- 
president  ; and  there  were  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  Institute,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  V.P.,  Mr. 
Emerson,  hon.  sec.,  and  Mr.  Slater  ; for  the 
Manchester  Society,  Mr.  Salomons,  President  ; 
the  Leeds  Society,  Mr.  Bulmer,  President,  and 
Mr.  Thorpe ; for  the  Liverpool  Society,  Mr. 
Culshaw,  V.P.,  Mr.  Beckwith,  hon.  sec.,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Grayson,  Mr.  Aldridge,  Mr.  Keefe, 
Mr.  Berrington,  and  others  ; for  the  Birmingham 
Society,  Mr.  II.  R.  Lloyd,  hon.  sec.  ; for  the 
Sheffield  Society,  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  V.P.  ; for 
the  Bristol  Society,  Mr.  W.  E.  Jones,  hon.  sec.  ; 
for  the  Nottingham  Society,  Mr.  A.  Ileazell, 
V.P.  ; for  the  Leicester  Society,  Mr.  S.  S. 
Perkins  Pick,  hon.  sec.  ; and  for  the  Dublin 
Society,  Mr.  Drew,  President,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
hon.  sec. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  business  of 
the  meeting,  said  they  were  assembled  to  discuss 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  letter  from  the 
Royal  Institute,  which  was  received  on  Septem- 
ber 1 last.  The  question  of  education  was  a most 
important  one  to  the  whole  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  architects,  for  they  had  too  long  neglected 
the  practical  teaching  of  young  architects.  On 
the  scientific  and  the  artistic  sides  they  had  lef. 
their  pupils  to  evolve  their  art  from  their  own 
inner-consciousness  rather  than  giving  them  lines 
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by  which  they  should  be  educated  and  upon 
which  they  could  formulate  their  practice  in  the 
future.  He  asked  them  to  give  the  subject  their 
fullest  and  most  earnest  attention,  so  that  this 
meeting  might  not  be  a futile  one,  but  that  they 
might  return  to  their  several  duties  feeling  that 
they  had  at  least  set  the  ball  rolling  ; that  there 
would  come  a practical  issue  out  of  their  con- 
sideration : and  that  they  might  be  able  to  assist 
the  Royal  Institute  in  formulating  a scheme  which 
would  be  not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation — a benefit 
which  would  accrue  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
England  by  bringing  into  being  a better  type — a 
better  educated  class — of  architect. 

Mr.  Beckwith,  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool 
Society,  having  read  the  letter  which  the  Chair- 
man had  referred  to,  and  which  has  already  been 
been  published, 

Mr.  Salomons,  of  Manchester,  moved  the 
following  resolution  : — 

“That  this  Conference  of  delegates  from  the  provincial 
architectural  societies  in  alliance  with  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  has  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  United  Kingdom  into  architectural 
provinces,  which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  will  materially 
advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
country." 

Mr.  Salomons  observed  that  it  was  self-evident  in 
every  way  that  such  a course  as  that  proposed  was 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  at  large, 
and  even  publicly.  The  want  had  been  felt,  and 
was  growing,  as  they  all  knew.  The  seniors, 
looking  back  to  the  past  time,  knew  how 
they  had  had  to  pick  up  their  knowledge  by 
self-education,  and  what  difficulties  they  had 
had  to  contend  with.  Those  difficulties,  of 
course,  would  be  obviated  by  the  system 
of  education  now  devised,  and  which  would  be  so 
materially  increased  and  improved  by  this 
centralising  movement.  He  would  be  very  much 
surprised  if  any  opinion  contrary  to  what  he  had 
stated  were  expressed  in  that  conference.  As  to 
the  division  of  the  country  into  districts,  his  idea, 
as  representing  Manchester,  was  that  they  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  take  more  than  their  fair 
share.  They  wished  to  be  simply  one  spoke  in 
the  wheel  to  complete  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ference, and  to  make  the  thing  work  pleasantly. 
But  one  point  had  been  overlooked  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  movement.  One  great  advan- 
tage was  the  assistance  that  they  would  be  able  to 
render  to  their  members.  Constant  disputes 
with  builders  and  others  were  cropping  up,  and  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  have  a centre  to 
which  those  disputes  could  be  referred. 

Mr.  Culshaw  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  reply 
to  a question, 

Mr.  Cates  said  that  so  far  as  he  could  estimate 
at  present  there  would  probably  be  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  provinces  or  districts  in  all.  London 
would  take  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of 
England  which  had  not  been  claimed  by  any 
existing  professional  societies,  but  if  at  any  future 
time  centres  such  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or 
Southampton  formed  societies  of  sufficient  strength, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  carve  out  districts  for 
them. 

Mr.  Beckwith  expressed  the  view  that  it  would 
be  a mistake  for  any  society  to  attempt  to  cover 
too  large  an  area. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  these  were  matters 
of  detail,  and  that  they  were  now  discussing  rather 
the  general  principle. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  vote  and 
agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bulmer  then  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  he  said  was  entirely  in  accord  with 
his  own  views,  and  he  submitted  it  with  a feeling 
of  confidence  that  it  would  meet  with  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Conference  : — 

“ By  the  establishment  of  such  architectural  provinces, 
the  Architectural  Society  of  each  district  will  have  its  local 
centre,  and  in  time,  by  absorbing  within  its  centre  all  the 
architects  of  repute,  bring  into  harmonious  and  united 
action  the  scattered  and  unorganised  members  of  the  pro- 
fession ; strengthen  the  position  of  all  local  practitioners 
both  professionally  and  socially  ; and  enable  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  extending  throughout  the  country  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Progressive  Examinations  now  established  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  by  promoting 
a systematic  organisation  for  educational  purposes,  and 
utilising  and  developing  such  means  of  instruction  as  may 
be  available  in  connexion  with  such  centre,  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  architectural  education  in  all  parts.” 

Mr.  Murray  seconded  the  motion. 

A discussion  followed  as  to  the  present  means 
and  systems  of  professional  education  in  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and 
other  centres. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  in  Liverpool,  for 
three  or  four  years  past,  they  had  had  lectures  by 
a professor  of  art  on  architecture,  and  also  by  a 
professor  on  hygiene,  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
architectural  students  and  pupils.  They  had  also 
an  Engineering  School  which  students  might 


attend,  but  further  than  that,  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  they  had  approached  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  and  had  had  a meeting  with 
the  Senate,  asking  them  to  establish  in  Liverpool 
a Chair  of  Architecture.  The  scheme  was  rather 
a large  one  ; but  if  they  could  accomplish  what 
they  had  in  view,  he  believed  that  they  would 
formulate  a very  large  educational  centre  for 
architectural  students  in  the  Northern  district  : 
they  would  embrace  practical  architecture,  and 
would  lecture  on  and  teach  all  the  subjects  that 
were  embraced  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects’  Examination  scheme  : the  history  of 
architecture,  materials,  and  so  on.  They  also 
proposed  to  have  a Drawing  School  and  a Studio 
for  Modelling,  which,  added  to  the  Engineering 
School,  which  was  already  an  accomplished  fact, 
would,  he  thought,  place  them  in  a very  strong 
position,  and  enable  them  to  give  an  exceptional 
education  to  architectural  students. 

Mr.  Drew,  of  Dublin,  suggested  that  it  would 
greatly  assist  the  local  societies  if  the  Institute 
would  give  a short  statement  of  what  was  being 
done  in  other  places  in  fighting  the  battle  with 
various  public  bodies,  and  so  enable  them  to  get 
something  done.  He  did  not  think  that  the  draw- 
ing-up of  such  a statement  would  be  imposing  any 
great  task  on  the  Institute,  whilst  it  would  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  allied  societies. 

Mr.  Emerson  said  he  thought  the  suggestion 
was  a good  one,  and  he  would  be  pleased  to  lay  it 
before  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Murray  suggested  another  difficulty,  and 
that  was  the  one  of  money.  He  though  that  the 
country  members  paid  a very  heavy  subscription 
to  the  Institute  in  proportion  to  the  gain  they  had 
from  belonging  to  it,  and  he  thought  that  in  return 
the  Institute  might  do  something  to  assist  in 
promoting  the  educational  efforts  of  the  poorer 
districts. 

Mr.  Emerson  replied  that  the  Institute  was 
poor,  and,  in  fact,  was  bound  to  cast  about  to  see 
where  it  could  save  money. 

Mr.  Murray  still  thought  that  something  should 
be  done.  He  lived  in  Dublin,  and  he  paid  four 
guineas  a year.  It  was  true  that  he  got  a guinea 
back  as  contribution  to  his  own  local  society,  but 
still  the  Institute  kept  three  guineas.  The  mem- 
bers in  London  got  all  the  printed  matter  issued 
by  the  Institute,  and,  in  addition,  they  had  the 
use  of  its  palatial  rooms.  Even  the  clubs  in 
London  made  a reduction  to  country  members, 
and  he  thought  if  the  Institute  did  the  same  they 
would  get  a large  accession  of  new  members. 

The  Chairman  thought  this  was  going  rather 
beyond  the  area  of  the  discussion. 

The  motion  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  Heazell  moved — 

“ That  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  and  of  each  society  may  permit,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  each 
society,  shall  have  a seat  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute  ; 
and  that  this  Conference  do  represent  to  the  Council  the 
desirability  of  steps  being  taken  to  obtain  such  modifica- 
tion of  the  Bye-law  No.  25  as  will  enable  this  to  be  done.” 

Mr.  Pick  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cates  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  proposition,  seeing  that  if  the  scheme  now 
promulgated  were  carried  out,  the  presidents  of 
the  societies  would  be  the  authorised  representa- 
tives cf  the  whole  of  the  architects  of  the 
provinces,  and  it  was  extremely  important  that 
each  local  centre  should  be  represented  on  the 
Council,  and  he  hoped  that  no  difficulty  would 
arise  either  in  the  Council  or  in  the  general  body 
which  would  prevent  the  bye-law  being  amended, 
as  suggested. 

The  Chairman  having  also  expressed  himself 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposition  as  being 
likely  to  weld  the  profession  still  more  closely 
together,  it  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Jones  then  moved*: — 

“Thai  the  secretaries  of  the  several  provincial  societies 
be  requested  to  confer  together  to  consider  the  boundaries 
of  each  province  proposed  to  be  attached  to  the  respective 
centres  for  the  purpose  of  provisionally  defining  the  same, 
and  then  communicating  the  same  to  the  Royal  Institute.'' 
He  remarked  that  at  Bristol  the  principle  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Institute  has  been  most 
cordially  adopted,  and  though  there  might  be 
some  little  difficulty  in  arranging  the  various  dis- 
tricts, he  thought  they  were  such  as  might  easily 
be  overcome  ; and  the  whole  thing  put  into  satis- 
factory working  order.  He  asked  whether  the 
Institute  desired  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  the 
details,  or  whether,  with  its  much  greater  experi- 
ence, the  Institute  would  suggest  something  to 
the  districts. 

Mr.  Cates  said  it  was  extremely  desirable  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  resolution  now  proposed 
should  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  proposed 
Conference  should  communicate  to  the  Institute 


the  result  of  its  provisional  arrangements.  He 
thought  it  was  extremely  desirable  for  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  details  that  each 
society  should  communicate  to  the  Institute  its- 
own  views  and  the  result  of  their  personal 
experiences,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
posed to  organise  their  respective  districts.  In 
each  particular  case  there  must  be  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  would  render  any  one  cast-iron 
scheme  of  organisation  undesirable. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  and  after 
further  explanations  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Institute, 

Mr.  Gibbs  said  that  it  was  a serious  question 
whether,  all  things  considered,  the  Examinations 
should  not  all  be  conducted  in  London.  There 
might  occasionally  be  some  difficulty  in  some 
centres  in  obtaining  competent  examiners,  whereas 
no  such  difficulty  could  possibly  arise  if  it  were 
arranged  that  all  the  Examinations  should  take 
place  in  London. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  discussion  was  get- 
ting rather  wide  of  the  resolution.  Before  that 
they  had  already  dealt  with  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  present  resolution  referred  simply  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  provinces.  He 
repeated  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  on  this 
occasion  to  satisfactorily  deal  with  questions  of 
detail,  and  he  thought  they  had  better  confine 
themselves  to  the  broad  principles. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  nem, 
con. 

The  Chairman  said  he  presumed  they  would 
now  form  themselves  into  a committee  to  discuss- 
the  subject-matter  of  the  last  resolution.  He 
thought  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  the  secretaries- 
first  conferred  on  the  questions. 

Mr.  Emerson,  before  the  lorrnal  proceedings- 
closed,  asked  the  delegates  to  join  him  in  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  the  very  admirable 
way  in  which  he  had  conducted  their  business, 
and  he  also  asked  them  to  couple  with  the  vote 
their  thanks  to  the  Liverpool  Society  for  having; 
brought  forward  this  very  important  question,  and 
organised  this  meeting  of  the  allied  societies,  and 
for  their  very  kind  hospitality.  He  believed  that 
very  great  good  would  result  from  the  movement 
which  had  now  been  taken  up,  and  it  would  very 
largely  promote  the  interests  of  the  architectural! 
profession  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Drew  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in. 
seconding  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  briefly  expressed  his  thanks  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  on  that  of  the  Liverpool 
Society  ; and  cordially  reciprocated  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Emerson  as  to  the  probable  result  to  the 
profession  of  the  present  movement. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 

PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  Student  Candidates  have  passedl 
the  Examination  for  the  Professional  Associate- 


ship 

Andrews,  W.  E. 

Bannister,  T.  H.  C. 
Bradshaw,  H.  G. 
Debenham,  F.  K. 

"Eason,  E.  W. 

Fletcher,  H.  P. 

Gray,  P.  W. 

Green,  F.  A. 

Hawes,  F.  K. 

Holidav,  P.  C. 

Irvine,  A.  W. 

King,  W.  N. 

* Institution  Prizeman,  ii 


Lancaster,  J.  R. 
Maddox,  H.  E. 
Mann,  F.  C.  T. 
tManin,  A.  J. 
Martin,  S. 
Neighbour,  C.  E. 
Pain,  G.  L. 
Punchard,  C.  B. 
Sly.J.T. 
Stapledon,  E.  A. 
Thompson,  F.  H. 


t Special  Prize,  1893. 


The  following  Non-Student  Candidates  have 
also  passed  the  Examination  for  the  Professional 


Associateship  : — 
Almond,  W.  J.,  jun. 
Bailey,  I..  H. 
Bidwell,  J.  E. 
Birley,  J.  H. 

Birch,  R.  E. 

Bodger,  P.  M. 
Brown,  W.  I..  T. 
Cox,  R.  J. 
Champion,  G.  E. 
Cooper,  A.  W. 
Darbishire,  H.  V. 
David,  G.  VV. 
Davies,  C.  F. 
Delamare,  F. 

J Easton,  W.  J. 
Edmonds,  J. 

Fitt,  H.  C. 

Hewett,  G.  T. 
Jeffree,  S. 

*f  Jenkinson,  J. 
Kennett,  C.  A. 


.Marriott,  L.  w. 
Mathews,  L.  O. 
Mel  lor,  J.  F. 


Monson,  H. 

Morrison,  D. 
Morrison,  G.  D. 
Norman,  J.  N. 
Parson,  H. 

Pearce,  F.  W. 
Pegge.J.T 
Pyke-Nott,  J.  M. 
Roney -Dougal,  J.  D. 
Sale,  A.  R. 

Saker,  S. 

Seddon,  G.  F. 

Smith,  F.  B. 

Sowels,  W.  C. 

Staley,  A.  H. 

Tee,  S.  C. 

Tyler,  W.  B. 
Waldram,  R.  E. 
Watson.  W.  J. 

West,  C.  H.  E. 

Willis,  E. 

Wonnacott,  E.  W.  M. 
Wrightson,  R.  G. 
Wyles,  J.  W. 


{ Driver  Prize,  1893. 

«j  Consolation  Prize  given  by  President. 
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THE^FELLOWSHIP  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  Professional  Associates  have 
passed  the  Fellowship  Examination  in  Division 

IV.  : — 

Abrams,  B.  P. 

HAmos,  F. 

Bancroft,  F.  H. 

Beadel,  F.  M. 

Bellingham,  A.  T. 

Beven,  S. 

Body,  A. 

Brady,  R.  H. 

Brown,  A.  B. 

Brown,  A.  M. 

Buckland,  S.  C. 

Cobham,  G.  W. 

Crier,  J.  T. 

II  “ Crawter  " Prize,  1893. 

The  following  candidate  has  passed  the  Direct 
Fellowship  Examination  in  Division  V. : — 
Blackbourn,  Henry,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W. 


I Debenham,  F.  B. 
Debenham,  H.  B. 
Franklin,  B.  B. 
Goddard,  A. 
Lawley,  F.  W. 
Leaning,  H.  J. 

1 Lee,  J.  W. 

Mellenfield,  J.  H. 
I Robinson,  H.  H. 

Tory,  J.  E. 

: Tuckett,  P.  F. 

I Tyler,  J.  W. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS. 


The  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers  report  that  the  following 
nine  gentlemen,  having  satisfied  the  examiners  at 
the  examination  held  in  London  on  April  7 and  8, 
have  been  granted  the  Association’s  Certificate  : — 


H.  E.  Anderson,  Norwood. 
J.  E.  Birch,  Norwood. 

VV.  F.  G.  Brumell,  London. 
A.  E.  Chasemore,  Putney. 
C.  H.  Colson,  Portsmouth. 


F.  J.  Finglah,  Walsall. 

W.  H.  Killick,  Southampton. 
W.  E.  Putman,  Leeds. 

Hy.  Videan,  West  Ham. 


The  next  examination  will  be  held  in  Liverpool 
in  October. 


THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON: 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at 
noon,  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi, 
Mr.  John  Mackrell  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
expressed  his  great  regret  at  the  death  of  the 
President,  of  the  society,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who, 
for  the  last  eight  years  had  filled  that  position, 
and  had  given  valuable  counsel  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  society.  The  meeting  would 
have  been  postponed  had  it  been  possible,  but  the 
Council  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  very  reluct- 
antly, that  its  postponement  at  such  short  notice 
was  not  possible. 

The  annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
Secretary,  after  expressing  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  Council  to  the  honorary  local  secretaries  at 
home  and  abroad,  recalled  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
report  reference  had  been  to  the  general  com- 
mercial depression,  which  prejudicially  affected 
the  prosperity  of  the  society,  and  on  all  hands 
complaints  of  the  same  character  continued  to  be 
heard,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  business 
of  the  art  world.  The  effect  of  that  state  of  affairs 
was  especially  apparent  in  the  returns  from  the 
Australian  colonies,  where,  for  some  time  past, 
the  financial  position  had  been  critical.  The 
reports  from  the  society’s  representatives  in  those 
colonies  referred  almost  without  exception  to 
great  stagnation  of  business.  Another  factor 
which  exercised  a deterrent  influence  on  would-be 
subscribers  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  United 
States  was  the  wide  adoption  of  protective  duties 
on  works  of  art.  We  make  the  following  extracts 
from  the  report : — 

“ For  the  coming  year  the  Council  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  copyright  of  an  important  picture, 
entitled  “ Summer  Time,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A., 
si  work  _ in  which  the  artist’s  genius,  as  a landscape 
and  animal  painter,  has  found  full  expression.  All 
members  of  the  society  who  visited  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  last  year  will  remember  this  charming  picture, 
with  its  exquisite  drawing  of  the  animals  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  bright  essentially  English  landscape  in  the  full 
light  of  a June  day. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  painter  the  Council  have 
placed  the  commission  for  etching  the  work  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Robert  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  whoseeminencein  thisdepart- 
ment  of  art  ensures  for  the  members  of  the  society  a work 
of  rare  excellence 

By  way  of  addition  to  the  works  reserved  for  those  sub- 
scribers who  elect  not  to  take  the  annual  engravings,  the 
Council  have  commissioned  Mr.  Tinworth  to  execute  two 
original  panels  in  terra-cotta,  in  high  relief,  of  religious  sub- 
jects, “ The  Finding  of  Moses,”  and  “The  Finding  of 
Christ.”  This  is  a new  departure  for  the  society,  and  Mr. 
Tinworth's  works  are  so  justly  celebrated  that  the  Council 
feel  assured  it  will  find  favour  among  the  subscribers. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  report  to  the  loan  of 
Maclise's  original  painting  of  “The  Death  of  Nelson  ” to 
the  Naval  Exhibition,  held  last  year  in  Liverpool,  and  the 
Council  have  gratification  in  reporting  that  the  Corporation 
of  that  city  have  acquired  the  picture  for  their  permanent 
collection  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery.  The  Council  have 
also  contributed  to  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
Royal  Female  School  of  Art,  and  have  lately  despatched  a 
representative  selection  of  the  society’s  works  to  the  great 
Columbian  Exhibition  in  Chicago 

The  Council  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  services  of  E)r. 


Samuel  Smiles,  a valued  member  of  their  body,  who,  after 
many  years'  association  with  the  society,  has  been  com- 
pelled by  advancing  years  and  ill-health  to  resign. 

To  fill  vacancies  on  the  Council  there  have  been  elected 
— Mr.  W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  Mr.  Henry  Kiniber,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.R.C.S. 

The  amount  of  subscriptions  for  the  year  now  ending, 
entered  up  to  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  list,  will  enable 
the  Council,  after  applying  1,388/.  10s.  for  the  various  works 
of  art  presented  to  the  subscribers,  to  appropriate  t,ooo/. 
for  the  purchase  in  prizes  of  works  of  art  to  be  selected  by 
or  on  behalf  of  subscribers,  drawn  for  to-day,  making,  with 
the  prizes  already  given  to  members  unsuccessful,  a total 
number  of  295  prizes. 

The  impressions  taken  from  the  fine  mezzotint  plate  after 
Sir  John  Millais,  acquired  last  year,  have  been  restricted  to 
signed  proofs,  and  the  Council  have  pleasure  in  again 
including  twenty-five  of  the  first  state  of  the  plate,  suitably 
framed,  amongst  the  works  of  art  to  be  given  as  prizes 
about  to  be  distributed 

In  the  general  art  world  the  growth  of  public  interest  in 
pictorial  art,  as  evidenced  by’  the  increase  of  exhibitions, 
public  and  private,  and  by  the  continued  demand  for  the 
special  literature  of  the  subject,  is  one  of  the  noteworthy 
features  of  the  day  ; and  although  the  almost  bewildering 
variety  of  artistic  attractions  tends  to  withdraw  attention 
from  the  work  of  the  society,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  those  who  have  been  long 
associated  with  that  work  that  the  present  widespread 
interest  in  the  fine  arts  has  been  largely  stimulated  by  the 
past  action  of  the  Art  Union  of  London,  a fact  which  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked  at  the  present  time." 

The  report  then  went  on  to  enumerate  the 
various  art  exhibitions  of  the  past  year,  and 
continued  : — 

“The  National  Gallery  has  received  many’  important 
additions  during  the  year— an  admirable  George  Morland, 
a fine  Hogarth  in  the  ‘ Portraits  of  Hogarth's  Servants,' 
two  fine  studies  of  lions  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  1 Lady 
Cockburn  and  her  Children,'  one  of_  the  greatest  master- 
pieces of  Sir  Joshua  Reymolds,  in  remarkably  fine 
condition. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
new  barrack  accommodation  at  Millbank  will  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  barracks  adjoining  the  National  Gallery, 
which  are  a standing  source  of  danger  by  fire  to  the 
National  Collection. 

In  this  connexion  the  Council  may  give  expression  to  the 
general  satisfaction  that  the  generous  offer  by  Mr.  Henry 
Tate  of  his  collection  of  modern  paintings,  referred  to  in 
their  last  report,  has  been  renewed  and  accepted,  and  that 
these  representative  works  will  shortly  become  a national 
possession. 

Another  notable  gift  for  public  purposes  is  that  made  by- 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Fortnum,  who  has  presented  his  valuable 
collection  of  bronzes  and  treasures  of  ceramic  art  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  coupled  with  the  donation 
of  a large  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a new  building 
for  the  Museum.  More  recently  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A., 
has  been  generously  distributing  his  works  in  his  possession 
between  the  Galleries  of  the  Corporations  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester." 

In  conclusion,  the  report  gave  a summary  of 
the  art  obituary  of  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that,  as  therein  stated,  the  Council 
had  decided  to  appropriate  a sum  of  1,000/.  for 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art  by  the  prize  winners. 
That  sum  would  be  distributed  as  follows  : — One 
prize  value  100/.  ; two  at  50/.  each  ; three  at  35/. 
each  ; four  at  25/.  each  ; five  at  20/.  each ; 
fifteen  at  15/.  each  ; ten  at  10/.  each,  and  there 
would  be,  in  addition,  two  small  water-colour 
drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  a number  of 
vases  and  ewers  made  specially  for  the  Art  Union 
by  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co. 

Mr.  T.  Buxton  Morrish,  Hon.  Sec.,  seconded 
the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennett  Powell,  seconded 
by  Mr.  T.  Olinthus  Donaldson,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Mr. 
John  Sparkes  and  Mr.  T.  Buxton  Morrish,  who, 
with  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Council,  were 
re-elected. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  granting  the  use  of  the  lecture  hall  for 
the  meeting. 

The  drawing  for  the  prizes  was  then  proceeded 
with,  the  first  prize,  value  100/.  falling  to  Mr. 
F.  J.  Becker,  of  Old  Bond-street. 

\ > 

Ship  Canal  or  Railway  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mediterranean. — The  rival  schemes  for 
forming  a short  cut  across  France— from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mediterranean — by  a canal  or  railway  capable 
of  transporting  ocean  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  are 
again  being  brought  forward.  According  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Bordeaux,  the 
latter  project  is  more  favourably  considered  by  the 
public  of  the  district,  the  Departmental  Council  of 
the  Gironde  having  passed  a resolution  recom- 
mending the  project  to  the  French  Government. 
The  proposed  Canal  de  Deux  Mers  is  328  miles  long, 
143  ft.  wide,  27^  ft.  deep,  and  has  twenty-two 
double  locks.  There  are  to  be.  “ gares”  200  yards 
wide  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  as  in  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  terminal  point  on  the  Atlantic  will  be  near 
Bordeaux.  The  canal  will  run  for  53  miles  across 
the  level  plain  parallel  with  the  Garonne,  then 
traverse  that  river  and  fall  on  the  right  bank  to 
Toulouse,  and  proceed  by  way  of  Moux,  Montredon, 
and  Carcassone.  A company  has  been  formed  for 
constructing  the  portion  of  the  ship  railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  event  of  this  part; 
proving  successful,  continuing  the  same  to  the’ 
Mediterranean. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING  : 

PRESENTATION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  new  lecture-hall  of  this  school,  situate  at 
the  base  of  the  south  tower  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
was  well  filled  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  gained  by 
the  students  during  Easter  term.  The  school, 
which  is  now  in  its  thirty-third  session,  occupies 
five  floors  in  the  south  tower,  and  these  floors  are 
appropriated  as  lathe  and  tool  shops,  pattern- 
shops,  drawing  offices,  &c. 

In  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  Mr.  F.  K. 
J.  Shenton,  Director  of,  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany’s School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Litera- 
ture (he  has  since  died,  we  regret  to  observe), 
Mr.  Gardiner,  the  Secretary  to  the  Company, 
read  the  Examiners’  Report,  Easter  Term,  1893. 
The  Examiners  reported  that  in  the  first  year’s 
course,  (Mechanical  Engineering  Section),  Lec- 
ture Examination  on  “Steam  and  the  Steam 
Engine,”  the  number  of  students  who  had  at- 
tended was  53  ; number  eligible  for  examination, 
49  ; number  who  had  satisfactorily  passed,  28 ; 
highest  number  of  marks  attainable,  28S.  The 
ten  highest  were  W.  C.  Gravely  with  259 
marks  ; I.  Braby,  241  marks  ; R.  C.  Hall,  237 
marks  ; H.  A.  Bailey,  232  marks ; W.  Collins, 
225  marks ; C.  L.  Weller,  223  marks ; F.  E. 
Skipwith,  221  marks;  C.  Rickard,  215  marks; 
A.  A.  Maxwell,  212  marks  ; and  A.  J.  Barnett, 
204  marks.  In  the  Drawing  Office,  the  first  four 
students,  in  order  of  merit,  were  E.  B. 
Berthon,  E.  F.  levers,  and  R.  C.  Hall  and  N. 
Maughan  (bracketed  equal).  In  the  Pattern 
Shop  the  first  three  were  W.  Collins,  F.  E. 
Skipwith,  and  F.  W.  Volz.  In  the  Fittting 
Shop  the  first  four  were  F.  E.  Kenyon, 
R.  H.  Pocklington,  and  W.  C.  Gravely 
and  D.  Seth  Smith  (bracketed  equal).  In  the 
second  year’s  course  (Civil  Engineering,  first 
term)  the  first  three  were  O.  S.  Barrow,  and 
T.  A.  S.  Dyer  and  N.  Harker  (bracketed  equal). 
Second  term : First,  A.  W.  Bumpus.  Third 
term  : First,  C.  R.  Hewitt  and  A.  H.  C.  Olley 
(bracketed  equal).  Fourth  term  : First,  C.  D. 
Bury.  Electrical  Section:  first  term,  1,  R.  H. 
Ilayne;  2,  P.  E.  Kern;  3,  A.  J.  Barnett. 
Second  term  : 1,  G.  J.  F.  Lemmens  ; L.  C.  H. 
Savory  (Special  Certificate).  Marine  Section  : 
R.  L.  Bennett.  Mining  Section  : H.  T. 
Creasy.  Colonial  Section  (first  year) : 2nd 
grade,  F.  II.  Middleton,  jun.  Second  year  : 
1st  grade,  M.  G.  Bradford.  Certificate  of  Honour, 
Second  Class,  for  School  Course  : C.  R.  Hewitt. 

Mr.  Griffith,  one  of  the  examiners,  reported 
that,  as  an  old  student  of  this  school,  it  had  been 
an  especial  pleasure  ,to  him  to  examine  the  work 
done  by  the  students  in  the  drawing  office, 
pattern  shop,  and  fitting  shop.  In  all  depart- 
ments he  was  struck  by  the  excellent  character  of 
the  work  done — a complete  set  of  patterns  for  a 
small  steam-engine,  executed  by  one  of  the 
students,  being  particularly  noticeable.  The  in- 
struction had  evidently  been  extremely  thorough 
in  every  particular,  and  the  work  of  several  of  the 
students  in  each  department  could  hardly  be 
excelled  by  that  of  practised  workmen.  The 
Principal  might  be  heartily  congratulated  upon 
the  proficiency  attained  by  the  students  under  his 
charge.  Mr.  A.  E.  Preston,  another  of  the 
examiners,  reported  that,  after  an  interval  of  five 
years,  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure  to  again 
examine  the  students  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
department  of  this  school.  The  work  done  and 
the  answers  given  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  a 
higher  average  than  before,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  course  of  instruction  was  one  that  would 
make  a very  efficient  groundwork  for  the  future 
progress  of  young  engineers  in  their  profession. 
Both  these  examiners  added  that,  as  Mr.  A.  H.  C. 
Olley,  student,  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  en- 
titling him  to  a bronze  medal  of  the  School  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  they  recommended 
him  for  that  distinction,  he  having  obtained 
during  his  course  through  the  school  the  necessary 
nine  certificates,  none  of  which  were  below  third 
in  order  of  merit.  Mr.  Olley  was  accordingly 
presented  with  the  medal,  amidst  the  hearty 
plaudits  of  his  fellow-students. 

Sir  Charles  Douglas  Fox,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. , presided, 
and  before  presenting  the  prizes,  addressed  some 
interesting  observations  to  the  meeting.  It  was 
now,  he  said,  just  twenty  years  ago  since  he  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Imray  acted  as  examiners  of  the 
students’  work  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  the 
School.  It  was  then,  comparatively  speaking, 
a very  small  duty  which  the  examiners  had  to 
perform,  but  those  xvhohad  to  perform  the  same 
duty  now  had  a far  more  arduous  task  imposed 
upon  them,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  School. 
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1 1 e,  in  common  with  the  engineering  profession 
at  large,  had  watched  with  great  interest 
the  progress  and  growth  of  the  School.  Its 
success  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  first  it  had  filled 
a very  great  want  in  the  profession.  But  no 
small  part  of  its  success  was  due  to  the  excellent 
way  in  which  it  had  been  conducted  by  the 
Principal,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson.  He  was  glad  to 
see  from  the  report  of  the  examiners  that  they 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  work  done  in 
the  School,  and  from  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion he  was  convinced  that  the  work  done  now 
was  of  a much  higher  character  than  that 
done  at  the  time  when  he  last  acted  as  examiner. 
Proceeding  to  make  some  observations  specially 
addressed  to  the  students,  the  chairman  said  that 
the  profession  upon  which  they  had  resolved  to 
enter  was  one  which  was  characterised  by  great 
esprit  de  corps , and  the  members  were  all  bound 
together  very  closely  by  it.  It  was  a remarkable 
fact,  because  they  were  competing  with  each 
other,  although  it  was  competition  in  a scientific 
race.  Such  competition  was  compatible  not  only 
with  the  most  friendly  feeling,  but  with  the  most 
cordial  co-operation.  Looking  back  over  the 
past  twenty  years  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  task  which  lay  before  the  young  engineer  just 
entering  upon  the  profession  was  very  much  more 
serious  than  that  which  those  who  were  now  the 
older  men  of  the  profession  had  to  cope  with  at 
the  outset  of  their  professional  careers.  Engineer- 
ing had  been  greatly  widened  in  its  scope,  and  the 
knowledge  which  was  now  necessary  to  practise 
successfully  in  the  profession  had  been  not  only 
widened,  but  deepened.  When  he  (the  chair- 
man) was  a young  man  the  English  engineer  was 
facile  princeps  wherever  he  went ; neither  in 
Germany  nor  in  France  could  men  anything 
like  his  equal  be  found.  But  now  things 
were  changed.  The  German  engineer  had  made 
great  strides,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  In 
France  there  was  an  excellent  corps  of  civil 
engineers,  with  whom  it  was  as  much  as  we  could 
do  to  keep  abreast.  In  America — well,  every- 
body knew  what  the  American  engineers  could 
do.  There  was  one  Section  which  had  made  its 
appearance  of  late  years  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
School,  and  that  was  the  Electrical  Section.  Now 
there  was  a great  charm  about  the  very  name  of 
Electricity,  and  the  electrical  engineer  had  no 
doubt  a great  future  before  him  ; but  in  spite  of 
the  attractions  of  electrical  engineering,  he  ad- 
vised his  hearers  not  to  too  rashly  take  up  that  or 
any  other  special  branch  of  engineering.  Let 
them  first  of  all  get  themselves  well  grounded  in 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  for  without  that 
groundwork  they  would  not  succeed  as  specialists. 
The  field  of  engineering  was  now  so  large  that 
sooner  or  later  they  would  all  tend  to  become 
more  or  less  of  specialists,  but  if  they  attempted 
that  too  soon  they  would  narrow  their  minds  and 
fail  to  obtain  a broad  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  mission  of  the  engineer. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
certificates  to  the  successful  students,  and  ad- 
dresses were  subsequently  given  by  two  of  the 
Examiners  (Mr.  John  Imray,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and 
Mr.  Percy  Griffith,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.),  and  by 
the  Principal,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  M.Inst.C.E. 


COMPE  TITIONS. 

Garden  Pavilion,  Bournemouth. — The 
Bournemouth  Town  Council  met  on  the  18th 
inst.,  when  the  report  of  the  assessor  in  the 
Garden  Pavilion  competition,  Mr.  Barry,  was 
read.  He  placed  the  competitions  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — 1st,  No.  15,  Messrs.  Hawker  & 
Mitchell,  Bournemouth  ; 2nd,  No.  5,  Mr.  T. 
Johnson,  London  ; 3rd,  No.  6,  Mr.  H.  A.  Cheers, 
Twickenham  ; 4th,  No.  14,  Mr.  J.  Donkin, 
Bournemouth;  5th,  No.  13,  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
London;  6th,  No.  11,  Messrs.  Treadwell  & 
Martin,  London.  Mr.  Barry  expressed  himself 
doubtful  whether  the  most  meritorious  design 
could  be  carried  out  for  the  16,800/.  allotted  to 
the  work  in  the  specifications. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  condition  of 
the  English  iron  market  shows  little  change  since 
last  week.  In  the  majority  of  districts  crude  iron  is 
very  quiet,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  in  Cleveland 
and  in  the  North  West  of  England,  rates  are 
easier.  For  finished  iron  there  is  little  inquiry,  and 
in  the  North  of  England  quotations  have  been 
further  reduced.  Tinplates,  however,  continue  to 
display  activity,  although  prices  remain  unchanged. 
In  steel  matters  are  still  rather  dull.  Shipbuilders 
and  engineers  report  no  improvement.  The  coal 
trade  is  still  quiet. — Iron. 


jllustrations. 

DECORATION  FOR  SMOKING-ROOM. 
HIS  is  intended  to  give  an  Oriental 
character  to  the  room.  The  constructive 

| wood-work  and  furniture  are  of  Italian 

walnut,  inlaid  with  bone  and  ivory.  The  wall 
panels  are  rich  brown  leather,  the  sur- 
rounding border  in  embossed  leather,  richly- 
coloured  cream  (ground  blue),  red,  brown,  and  a 
little  green,  framed  by  fine  mouldings  in  walnut, 
enriched  with  carving.  The  plain  centre  panels  are 
to  have  trophies  of  armour  or  other  Eastern  curios. 
Glass  frame  and  overmantel  in  walnut,  inlaid  with 
ivory,  enclosing  richly-painted  ceramic  panels  ; the 
recesses  at  sides  in  old  gold,  also  plain  panels 
underneath  ; the  chimney-piece  in  soft  rose  marble, 
with  arrangement  for  plants  ; brass  stove  with 
border  of  Persian  tiles  ; dado  rail  in  ivory  inlay, 
and  glass  mosaic  dado,  silver  ground,  toned  over 
with  deep  blue.  T.  W.  PI. 


COUNTY  OFFICES,  WAKEFIELD. 

The  first  premiated  design  for  these  offices,  by 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell,  was  described  at  length 
in  our  last  issue,  but  the  following  additional  notes 
will  show  the  methods  and  materials  to  be 
employed  by  the  architects  in  the  erection  of  the 
buildings. 

The  style  adopted  is  Renaissance,  with  English 
characteristics  and  details,  and  stone  from  the 
Huddersfield  district  will  be  employed  for  the 
exterior,  with  red  tiles  for  the  roofs ; while 
Hopton  Wood  stone,  enriched  by  marbles  or  terra- 
cotta, will  be  used  for  such  portions  of  the  interior 
as  the  halls,  staircases,  ante-room,  and  council 
chamber.  The  halls,  corridors,  &c.,  will  be  paved 
with  mosaic,  and  the  floors  of  the  principal  rooms 
covered  with  oak  flooring  in  narrow  widths. 

Faience  will  probably  be  used  for  the  luncheon 
and  smoking-rooms.  The  walls  of  corridors  will 
be  panelled,  and  the  dados,  doors,  &c.,  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  committee-rooms,  and  other 
like  apartments,  will  be  executed  in  hard  wood, 
with  their  ceilings  in  enriched  plaster. 

The  construction  will  be  fire-resisting  through- 
out. 


WAYSIDE  NOTES  IN  EAST  ANGLIA: 

CLARE. 

The  ancient  town  of  Clare,  from  which  the 
Lords  of  Clare  and  Dukes  of  Clarence  first 
obtained  their  titles,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Stour,  fifteen  miles  S.S.West  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  eight  miles  east  of 
Haverhill. 

The  place  teems  with  interest  historically,  and 
from  an  archeeologic  point  of  view  there  are  many 
remains  well  worthy  of  careful  inspection. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  just  as  it  enters  the 
station  runs  through  the  outer  bailey  of  the  once 
magnificent  castle,  the  area  of  which  exceeded  20 
acres. 

This  castle  was  the  feudal  stronghold  of  the 
Earls  of  Clare,  and  dates  its  foundation  from 
Saxon  times.  Even  as  early  as  the  tenth  century, 
Earl  Aluric,  son  of  Withgar,  held  the  fortress, 
and  founded  in  its  precincts  a church  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist,  endowing  it  with  seven  prebends, 
and  in  logo  this  Church  was  given  by  Gilbert  de 
Clare  to  the  monks  of  Bee  in  Normandy. 

The  area  of  the  castle  is  easily  discernible,  in 
spite  of  much  mutilation.  The  fosse  and  mound, 
the  outer  and  inner  baileys,  the  latter  enclosed  by 
a wall,  and  inside  which  is  a vast  artificial  mound 
nearly  60  ft.  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
built  the  keep — a strong,  circular  flint  structure 
with  angular  buttresses.  This  hill  was  called  by 
the  French  antiquaries  “ La  motte.” 

The  rampants  were  formed  after  the  Saxon 
manner  by  throwing  the  contents  of  the  ditch 
in  wards,  and  were  probably  surmounted 
by  a wood  palisade.  A wide  ditch  separates 
the  outer  from  the  inner  bailey ; the  entrance 
to  the  latter  being  near  the  middle  of  the 
south  side  of  the  former,  where  it  appears 
to  have  been  defended  by  a barbican  of 
two  demi-bastions  of  earth,  around  which  the 
ditch  was  continued,  and  there  probably  was  the 
causeway  and  drawbridge  leading  to  a corre- 
sponding opening  in  the  enceinte  of  the  inner 
court,  defended  by  two  towers,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance,  and  protected  from  within  by  two 
demi-bastions  projecting  inwards. 

The  wall  surrounding  the  inner  bailey  was 
between  20  and  30  ft.  high,  defended  by  bastions 
and  demibastions,  and  continued  up  the  motte  on 
two  sides  to  the  donjon  or  keep. 

Portions  of  this  wall  remain  on  the  N.  and  S. 


ramparts,  and  its  foundations  are  traceable  on  the 
S.E.  sides. 

The  motte  is  situated  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
inner  bailey,  and  is  850  ft.  circumference,  at  the 
base  of  which  600  ft.  are  outside  the  enclosuie  of 
the  outer  bailey ; the  height  of  the  mound  is  53 
ft.,  and  goes  at  an  angle  of  27  deg. 

The  keep  is  52  ft.  diameter  inside,  and  the  walls 
6 ft.  thick,  the  foundations  being  5 ft.  below 
ground,  and  io|  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  The  wall 
is  25  ft.  high  above  ground,  and  is  battlemented 
on  top.  No  subterranean  chambers  exist,  and 
the  probability  is  that  this  keep  was  never  a 
place  of  great  strength.  There  are  no  remains 
showing  how  the  keep  was  reached,  but  it  was  110 
doubt  approached  by  a stair  from  the  inner  bailey. 

William  the  Conqueror  gave  Clare,  with  other 
large  possessions,  to  his  kinsman,  Richard  Fitz- 
Gilbert,  son  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Briant,  in 
Normandy,  and  he  gave  the  lordship  to  his  son 
Gilbert,  who  took  the  name  De  Clare,  and  was 
afterwards  created  Earl  de  Hertford  ; the  younger 
Gilbert  was  probably  the  builder  of  Clare  Castle. 
In  1307,  Edward  II.,  and  most  of  the  nobility  of 
England  were  present  at  the  funeral  of  Joanna  of 
Acre,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  buried  ia 
the  church  of  the  priory.  In  1412  it  was  in  good 
repair,  and  well-stocked  with  furniture,  when 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  came  into 
possession.  In  1425  the  Castle,  town,  and 
Barony  were  inherited  by  his  nephew  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV.,  by  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  they  became  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  remained  so  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  IV.,  V.,  and  Richard  III.  By  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  nth  of  Henry  VII.  they 
were  confirmed  to  the  king,  and  not  alienated  till 
the  6th  of  Edward  VI. , who  granted  them  to  his 
tutor,  Sir  John  Cheeke,  but  they  were  resumed 
by  Queen  Mary  in  the  first  of  her  reign,  and  the. 
honour  of  Clare  was  annexed  by  her  to  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster. 

The  castle  and  bailey  became  vested  in  the 
Barnardiston  family,  then  they  passed  to  Sir 
Gervas  Ewes,  in  whose  family  they  remained  till 
1825,  when  they  were  purchased  by  the  late  Joha 
Barker,  and  his  heirs  still  possess  them. 

The  remains  of  Clare  Priory,  founded  in  1248; 
by  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Clare,  Gloucester, 
and  Hertford,  for  Augustine  Canons  still  exists 
on  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  near  to  the  castle  and 
the  priory  church  in  which  Joanna  of  Acre  was 
buried  is  now  a playroom  and  storeroom.  The 
priory  itself  has  been  much  altered  and  repaired, 
but  contains  some  good  panelwork  and  interesting- 
details. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  is 
a very  interesting  building,  chiefly  in  the 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles,  but  with 
some  good  Early  English  work  in  the  tower,  and 
also  the  west  door.  The  south  door  under  the 
porch  is  a beautiful  specimen,  the  woodwork  being 
ornate  and  having  a strong  Flemish  feeling.  The 
font  is  Perpendicular,  and  the  church  was  once 
rich  in  brasses. 

There  is  also  a fine  screen  and  old  brass  eagle 
lectern.  The  church  plate  is  well  worthy  in- 
spection, especially  the  chalice. 

Just  outside  the  churchyard  walls,  on  the  south 
side,  is  a fine  fifteenth-century  half-timbered  house, 
shown  in  my  sketch,  plastered  over  in  Jacobean 
times  ; the  date  is  1473,  and  the  plastering  is  in 
very  high  relief,  some  of  the  ornaments  rising  2 in. 
from  the  face,  but  the  details  are  somewhat  crude. 
Beneath  the  oriel  bay  on  first  floor  is  a carving,, 
much  undercut,  of  two  figures,  supporting  a shielcf 
charged  with  the  arms  of  Verdun  : or,  a fret  gules. 
Theobald  de  Verdun  was  second  husband  to 
Elizabeth  de  Clare,  who  died  circa  1361,  and  the 
house  probably  belonged- to  one  of  their  descen- 
dants. On  the  west  face  the  plastering  has  been 
restored,  and  the  date  and  arms  of  Clare  : or, 
three  chevronels  gules,  affixed  in  stucco.  The 
whole  house  is  an  interesting  study  of  mediaeval 
architecture,  being  very  perfect. 

Against  the  front  wall  of  the  “Swan  Inn”  is 
affixed  the  carved  base  of  an  old  bay  window.  It 
is  not  in  its  original  position,  not  being  on  a level 
with  the  other  windows,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  house,  though  the  latter 
is  evidently  a very  old  building.  In  size  it  is 
9 ft.  8 in.  long,  and  2 ft.  4 in.  in  depth,  and  the 
carving  is  in  very  high  relief,  and  coloured.  It 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  has  in  the  centre  a swan  proper,  gorged 
and  chained  to  a tree.  This  was  one  of 
the  cognizances  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
From  the  tree  depend  two  suns,  and  in  front  of 
the  swan  is  a crescent  and  star,  also  a Royal 
device  ; behind  the  swan  grows  a vine  with  leaves 
and  grapes.  On  the  return  cants  of  the  bay  are 
two  shields,  the  dexter  bearing  quarterly  France 
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; and  England  with  a label  of  three  points,  and  the 
sinister  shield  is  quarterley,  Mortimer  first  and 
fourth  Barry  of  six  or  and  sable , and  in  escutcheon 
j wrgent  on  a chief  of  the  first,  two  pallets  between 
P'PtWQ  gyronny  cantons  of  the  second  for  Mortimer  ; 
^second  and  third  w,  a cross  gules  for  De  Burgh  or 
ri  Ulster.  These  two  shields  are  supposed  to  represent 
III  the  paternal  and  maternal  coats  of  Richard,  Duke 
’ of  York.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  was  done 
during  a period  of  harmony  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  as  both  parties  are 
represented  in  the  composition, 
r On  the  “Swan”  Inn  is  a very  fine  stack  of 
chimnies,  consisting  of  four  octagonal  shafts,  but 
the  top  has  been  rebuilt  and  mutilated. 

Another  very  fine  stack  of  chimneys  (belonging 
to  late  sixteenth  century)  is  to  be  found  on  a house 
called  Clifton,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Barnardistons,  but  now  alienated  from  that 
family. 

The  shafts  are  all  different,  and  on  the  base 
of  the  chimney  in  the  street  face  is  a large 
panel  that  may  at  one  time  have  been  orna- 
mented. The  house  itself  has  been  completely 
modernised. 

Beneath  a toy  shop  in  the  market-place  is  a 
curious  underground  chapel,  groined  over  in 
stone  from  a centre  octagonal  shaft ; information 
inspecting  it  is  scanty. 

About  a mile  from  Clare  is  a small,  ruined 
chapel,  now  turned  into  cottages.  It  has  a curious 
Norman  door  on  the  north  side,  shown  in  my 
sketch,  and  a fine  block  of  octagonal  chimneys. 
After  its  desecration  it  was  converted  into 
a private  residence,  and  during  the  Civil 
Wars  was  used  as  a powder  magazine. 
Its  external  width  is  20  ft.  6 in.  and  length 
So  ft.  It  is  built  with  flint,  with  freestone 
dressings,  and  has  two  Norman  windows  on  the 
east  side,  and  one  Early  English  on  the  north 
side.  Postingford  and  Hawkedon  both  lie  in 
the  vicinity  : at  the  former  is  a very  curious 
Norman  door  of  most  unusual  type,  and  the 
latter  place  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  number 
and  quaintness  of  its  pew  ends,  of  which  there  are 
over  forty,  all  different  and  of  a distinct  character. 

At  the  latter  place  is  a very  interesting  old  hall, 
called  Thurston  Hall,  dated  1607,  which  may 
appear  in  a subsequent  series  of  sketches : it  is 
little  known,  but  well  worth  a visit,  as  it  shows 
complete  and  unrestored  an  old  timber-house  brick - 
logged  with  all  its  peculiar  finishings  and  decora- 
dons, all  in  situ. 

John  Siiewell  Corder. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
—On  the  22nd  inst.,  the  members  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Architectural  Association  visited  Leuchars 
Church  and  Earlshall,  under  the  leadership  of 
VIr.  R.  S.  Lorimer,  A.  R.  I.B.A.  Rather  special 
nterest  attached  to  this  visit,  says  the  Scotsman, 
Is,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  W.  R. 
Mackenzie,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  the 
nembers  of  inspecting  Earlshall,  which  is  in 
nany  ways  a unique  example  of  a Scottish 
nansion  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning 
«|>f  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  house  had  for  a 
^period  of  over  seventy  years  been  abandoned,  and 
■vas  fast  falling  into  ruins  when  it  passed  a few 
wears  ago  into  the  hands  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, and  has  since  been  restored  under 
> he  direction  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer,  architect. 
iLeuchars  Church  having  been  first  examined,  the 
party  passed  on  to  Earlshall,  which  lies  about  a 
dnile  distant.  Mr.  Lorimer,  in  his  description  of 

ihe  house,  mentioned  that  the  plan  is  a develop- 
ment of  what  is  called  the  L plan — that  is,  two 
l:ouUdings  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  the 
rinain  staircase  in  a tower  in  the  internal  angle — 
i ;nd  in  this  case  there  is  also  a large  tower  at  the 
djiorth-east  corner.  In  continuation  of  the  western 
liront  there  is  a high  enclosing  wall  connecting 
1:  he  main  house  with  some  smaller  buildings,  the 
>!<vhole  forming  a courtyard,  in  which  the  old  draw 
jvell  is  placed,  and  enclosed  on  the  east  side 
my  a low  wall  and  balustrade,  and  this  side  of 
> he  courtyard  opens  directly  into  the  garden, 
■though  not  large,  the  house  contains  several 
cliiotable  rooms,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
ighe  gallery  on  the  second  floor,  measuring  50  ft. 
>y  iS,  and  some  13  ft.  high,  and  containing  a 
iiainted  ceiling  of  very  curious  design.  This  is  a 
(Wooden  boarded  ceiling  taking  the  form  of  a flat 
j -iemi-ellipse,  and  comes  down  on  to  the  walls  with- 
n :ut  any  cornice  or  moulding.  The  upper  part  of  the 
.'all  is  divided  into  compartments  by  arcading 
sprmed  of  painted  pilasters  and  flat  arches.  In 
j lach  compartment  was  a motto.  Most  of  these 
i jave  long  since  disappeared  ; but  one  of  the  few 


remaining  informs  the  reader  that  “A  nice 
wyf  and  a back  doore  oft  maketh  a rich  man 
poore.”  The  ceiling  itself  is  divided  into 
upwards  of  300  panels,  alternately  square  and 
circular,  and  joined  by  scrollwork.  The 
circular  panels  are  filled  in  with  heraldic  devices, 
the  arms  of  Bruce  of  Earlshall  being  depicted  in 
the  centre.  Immediately  around  are  grouped 
shields,  bearing  the  cognisances  of  the  families 
with  which  the  Bruces  were  allied  matrimonially  ; 
and  to  the  west,  the  arms  of  many  of  the  noble 
families  of  Scotland.  The  square  panels  are 
filled  in  with  representations  of  animals,  which, 
there  is  little  doubt,  were  copied  out  of  some 
mediaeval  “bestiary,”  of  which  examples  still 
exist  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere. 
The  decoration,  which  is  in  black  and 
white  distemper,  is  a piece  of  seventeenth 
century  fancy  work  quite  unique  in  its 
kind.  Its  preservation  was  a task  of 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  deplorable  con- 
dition that  the  roof  of  the  house  had  been  allowed 
to  get  into.  The  ceiling  in  a bedroom  shows 
decoration  of  a similar  character.  This  is  a flat 
ceiling  formed  of  massive  beams  with  plain 
boarding,  the  space  between  the  beams  being 
divided  into  panels  by  scrollwork,  with  a picture 
of  an  animal  in  each  alternate  panel.  It  is 
curious,  in  a house  of  this  date,  to  find  that  it 
does  not  contain  any  enriched  plaster  work,  a 
form  of  decoration  in  which  some  of  the  old  Fife 
houses  are  very  rich.  The  “cat-hole”  is  to  be 
seen  cut  through  the  lower  panels  of  many  of  the 
doors.  This  seems  to  have  been  a common  cus- 
tom, and  sometimes  the  hole  was  provided  with  a 
little  sliding  shutter  on  the  room  side  of  the  door, 
the  use  of  these  holes  apparently  being  to  enable 
the  cat  to  hunt  the  house  from  attic  to  basement 
whenever  the  humour  seized  her.  The  fireplace 
in  the  stone  hall  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  it  has  a 
granite  lintel  1 1 ft.  by  nearly  2 ft.  deep,  and  all  in 
the  one  piece. 

Nottingham  Architectural  Society. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  24th  inst.,  Mr.  Robt.  Evans, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  officers 
and  Council  were  elected  : — Mr.  W.  A.  Ileazell, 
President ; Mr.  J.  Plowitt,  Vice-President ; and 
Messrs.  Bromley,  R.  Booker,  Marshall,  Goodall, 
and  F.  Lewis  as  Council  ; Mr.  A.  Ernest 
Heazell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ileazell  having  attended  ihe  Non-Metropolitan 
Conference  at  Liverpool  (elsewhere  reported  in 
this  week’s  Builder),  explained  what  took  place, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  his  attending. 
The  question  of  the  division  of  the  country  into 
architectural  provinces,  and  the  summer  excur 
sion  were  referred  to  the  Council  for  further  con- 
sideration. Four  new  members  were  proposed, 
and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  were 
passed. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring  Gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Sale  and  Letting  of  the  Councils  Land  and 
other  Properly. — The  Corporate  Property  Com- 
mittee brought  up  a long  report  on  this  subject, 
containing  the  following  passages  : — 

1 ' We  have  had  under  our  consideration  the 
question  of  the  Council’s  failure  not  merely  to  find 
purchasers,  but  even  to  secure  bidders  for  its  pro- 
perty at  recent  auctions.  Our  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  suggestions  made  by  persons  in  the  sale- 
room at  the  auctions.  We  have  received  reports 
from  the  Solicitor,  Architect,  and  Valuer,  and 
discussed  with  them  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  two  special 
memoranda  on  the  points,  one  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  who  was  present  at  the  auction  held 
on  Monday,  June  13  last,  and  another  from  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  questions  con- 
sidered by  us  related  chiefly  to  the  conduct  of  the 
auctions,  the  conditions  of  sale  and  letting,  the 
nature  of  the  property  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
general  management  of  the  Council’s  leasehold  pro- 
perty. The  property  of  the  Council  dealt  with  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes,  freehold 
to  be  sold,  leasehold  to  be  demised,  and  property  to 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Acts.’  . . 

Dealing  with  the  conditions  of  sale,  we  find  that 
they  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  late  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  with  only  such  modifications 
as  the  properties  to  be  dealt  with  rendered  necessary. 
With  regard  to  the  conditions  affecting  freeholds, 
subject  to  no  special  obligations,  we  are  unable  to 
recommend  any  substantial  alterations  other  than 
that  they  should  be  compiled  in  as  condensed  a form 
as  possible.  We  are  not  disposed  to  recommend 
the  Council  to  vary  the  practice  of  requiring  the 
purchaser  to  accept  the  Council’s  title  without  investi- 
gation, and  we  do  not  think  such  a condition 


injuriously  affects  the  sale,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  before  the  acquisition  of  the  land  the  Council 
has  had  a thorough  investigation  of  title,  and  the 
builders  of  London  are  satisfied  that  the  Con- 
veyancing department  of  the  Council  is  managed  by 
experienced  officers  who  would  certainly  detect  any 
defect,  and  require  it  to  be  remedied  before  the 
Council  acquired  the  property. 

With  reference  to  leasehold  property,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  Council  has  acquired  a character 
amongst  purchasers  of  this  class  of  property  for 
delay  in  approving  plans  and  granting  leases,  and 
for  undue  and  unnecessary  strictness  in  enforcing 
conditions  against  its  tenants,  and  that  therefore 
unless  the  land  is  of  an  exceptionally  tempting 
character,  the  bidders  are  few.  We  think  that  there 
is  some  force  in  the  complaint  of  the  delay  in 
approving  plans,  arising  from  the  view  taken  by  the 
Architect  of  his  duty  in  respect  to  such  alterations, 
he  feeling  bound  to  submit  any  alterations,  of 
however  small  a character,  to  us  for  our  approval ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  other  ground  landlords, 
tenants  are  left  to  settle  small  matters  with  the 
landlord's  architect.  It  is  alleged  that  there  are 
serious  delays  in  granting  leases,  which  is  a dis- 
advantage to  tenants  who  have  contracted  to  sell  their 
property  or  to  grant  underleases,  or  who  need  to 
raise  money  upon  them.  It  appears  from  the  con- 
ditions generally  that  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  his 
lease  when  a building  is  completed  as  regards  its 
carcase  and  roofing  ; in  such  cases  leases  are  sealed 
by  the  Council  only  on  a recommendation  by  this 
Committee,  and  it  has  been  our  practice  to  require 
from  the  Architect  a certificate  framed  under  an 
order  made  by  us  in  April,  1890,  with  a view  to  a 
thorough  system  of  survey  before  granting  leases. 
To  meet  these  difficulties  so  far  as  we  can  safely  do 
so  we  think  that  when  alterations  in  approved  plans 
are  proposed,  while  buildings  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, the  Architect  may,  if  the  alterations  are 
altogether  unobjectionable,  approve  them  and  mark 
the  necessary  alterations  on  the  approved  drawings, 
initialling  the  same,  and  reporting  the  fact  to  us  at1 
our  next  meeting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  property 
now  held  by  the  Council  and  unsold  or  unleased  is 
in  the  nature  of  a residuum,  and  is  not  such  as  can 
be  advantageously  dealt  with.  We  are,  however,  of 
opinion  that  such  property  as  is  isolated  or  not  of  a 
particularly  attractive  character,  or  is  held  by  the- 
Council  jointly  with  another  authority,  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  disposed  of  if  the  Council  would, 
give  the  option  of  purchase  of  the  reversion  to  the 
lessees,  and  include  such  option  in  the  agreement  for 
leasing.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  power  of 
turning  leasehold  property  into  freehold  within  a 
period  of  say  five  years  would  be  a considerable 
addition  to  the  selling  value  of  the  property,  and 
induce  persons  to  bid  who  now  hold  aloof.  Such 
option  would  enable  lessees  to  obtain  money  on  loan 
at  a reduced  rate,  and  would  induce  adjoining  free- 
holders to  bid  who  would  otherwise  abstain  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  property;  and,  in 
some  cases,  might  enable  trustees  and  public  bodies 
to  accept  leases  who  would  be  otherwise  precluded. 
If  this  option  were  granted  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  duty  of  fixing  a price  should  devolve  upon, 
one  or  other  of  your  Committees,  and  we  think  that 
such  duty  should  be  entrusted  jointly  to  us  and  the 
Finance  Committee,  such  price  being  dependent 
upon  a number  of  years  to  be  fixed  in  each  case, 
and  to  be  determined  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council. 

There  is,  however,  a financial  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  this  subject.  All  purchaso 
moneys,  when  received  by  the  Council,  are  carried  to 
the  Consolidated  Loans  Fund,  which  is  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  debt,  and  owing  to  the 
growth  of  this  fund,  and  to  the  limited  powers  of 
investing  it  to  advantage,  the  late  Board  sought  in 
1884  and  obtained  powers  to  postpone  the  sale  of 
their  ground  rents  until  the  time  for  redemption  of 
Metropolitan  Stock  (1929  and  1941),  and  they  acted 
on  this  power  as  financially  advantageous,  and  the 
Council  have  followed  their  practice  and  refused  to 
sell  ground  rents,  except  at  very  advantageous 
prices  such  as  would  enable  them  to  buy  in  the 
market  stock  of  an  amount  to  produce  dividends  att 
least  equal  to  the  ground  rents  sold.  This  results 
in  asking  a minimum  of  about  thirty-eight  or  thirty- 
nine  years'  purchase.  An  option  to  buy  at  such  a 
rate  would  not  probably  operate  as  a temptation  to 
bidders,  and  probably  twenty-five  to  thirty  years' 
purchase  would  be  more  likely  to  prove  attractive- 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Council  to  consider 
the  bearing  of  this  financial  question  on  the  advis- 
ableness of  giving  lessees  the  option  of  purchase,, 
and  we  were  of  opinion  that  this  point  should  be 
considered  by  the  Finance  Committee.  A further 
modification,  we  think,  would  make  the  leasehold  pro- 
perty more  attractive  to  purchasers,  and  that  is,  that 
instead  of  granting  all  leases  for  a period  of  eighty 
years,  as  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Council  and  its 
predecessors,  a clause  in  the  conditions  should  provide 
for  a term  being  not  less,  say,  than  than  eighty 
years,  and  not  more  than  ninety-nine  years,  such 
term  being  fixed  jointly  by  this  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee  in  each  case  prior  to  the  issue 
of  the  conditions,  having  due  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  properties,  the  terms  of  building  leases  in  the 
locality,  and  other  matters.  These  modifications, 
combined  with  the  proposed  condensation  of  the 
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conditions,  we  believe  will  tend  to  bring  forward 
bidders  who  have  previously  been  kept  back.  We 
have  not  referred  to  the  proposed  intended  powers 
o leasing  which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Council's  General  Powers  Bill,  as  they  can  be  dealt 
with  so  far  as  may  be  needful  when  the  power  has 
been  granted  to  the  Council.  We  have  com- 
municated the  above  proposals  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  have  transmitted  to  us  a memo- 
randum to  the  following  effect— (1)  That  they  agree 
to  leases  being  granted  for  ninety-nine  years  in 
place  of  eighty  years  for  isolated  and  outlying  plots 
of  land  in  neighbourhoods  where  such  a term  is 
customary.  (2).  That  the  option  should  be  allowed 
to  lessees  to  purchase,  within  a period  of  five  years, 
the  freehold  of  their  holdings  in  such  isolated  plots, 
at  not  less  than  twenty-five  years'  purchase. 

As  to  artisans'  dwellings  sites,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  substantial  offers  for 
land  restricted  to  such  a purpose  is  rapidly  increasing, 
especially  as  the  Council  has  itself  resolved  to  erect 
buildings.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  will  render  it 
more  difficult  for  persons  to  take  land  upon  which 
to  erect  artisans'  dwellings  so  as  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a satisfactory  rate  of  interest.  The  delay  in 
approving  plans  under  this  class  of  property  is  even 
greater  than  that  in  the  case  of  leasehold  property, 
inasmuch  as  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee, the  Home  Secretary,  and  ourselves  have  to  be 
satisfied  in  all  respects  as  to  the  dwellings  and  their 
sanitary  appliances.  The  necessity  for  the  approval 
of  the  Home  Secretary  does  not  arise  out  of  any 
provision  in  the  Housing  Act,  1890,  but  from  the 
provisions  of  the  schemes  made  under  that  Act  and 
the  Acts  repealed  by  it,  and  it  is  a question  of  some 
moment  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  the  necessity  when  new  schemes  are  framed. 
This  necessity  does  not  exist  where  artisans' 
dwellings  have  to  be  provided  under  Street  Improve- 
ment Acts,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Secretary  should  be  necessary 
in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  We  think 
that  if  the  stringent  conditions  as  to  the  granting  of 
conveyances  or  leases  and  approving  of  plans  were 
modified,  and  that  a clause  were  inserted  requiring 
the  building  to  be  constructed  with  good  and 
suitable  material  and  workmanship  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Architect,  the  houses  would  be  properly 
constructed,  and  much  good  would  result  as  to  sale. 
About  three  weeks  since  we  informed  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  of  our  intended 
recommendation  in  the  matter  of  the  sales  of 
artisans'  sites  ; but  as  the  matter  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  before  the  recess,  we  have  brought  up  this 
report.  And  we  now  recommend — 

‘( a ) That  wc  be  authorised  to  amend  the  conditions  as  to 
letting  property  on  lease  in  the  following  particulars  (1)  by 
inserting  clauses  giving  the  option  to  purchase  the  rever- 
sion at  a price  to  be  fixed  jointly  by  the  Corporate  Properly 
and  Finance  Committees,  not  being  less  than  twenty-five 
years'  purchase  ; such  option  being  exercised  within  five 
years,  and  only  in  cases  to  be  approved  by'this  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee,  and  where  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  have  been  duly  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  for  letting  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Architect. 
(2)  The  term  of  the  leases  to  be  for  periods  of  not  less  than 
eighty  years,  and  not  more  than  ninety-nine  years,  the 
exact  period  being  fixed  in  each  case  by  this  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  before  the  publication  of  the 
conditions  of  sale. 

( '/> ) That,  subject  to  any  modifications  to  be  approved  by 
the  Public  Health  and  Housing  and  Corporate  Property 
Committees,  the  conditions  as  to  sale  of  artisans'  sites  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  buildings  being  constructed 
with  good  and  suitable  material  and  workmanship  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Architect.' 

We  have  also  considered  the  question  whether  the 
difficulty  of  sale  has  been  increased  by  the  fact  that 
an  officer  of  the  Council  acts  as  auctioneer,  and  the 
possibility  that  better  results  might  have  been  ob- 
tained if  an  outside  auctioneer  had  been  employed 
who  would  have  his  own  clients,  and  whose  personal 
influence  and  technical  experience  might  induce 
buyers  to  come  forward.  We  arc  unable  to  find 
sufficient  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  justify 
us  in  coming  to  a conclusion  as  to  how  far  the 
present  system  operates  to  prevent  sales  or  letting, 
and  we  therefore  abstain  from  recommending  any 
experiment  in  the  nature  of  placing  the  property  in 
the  hands  of  outside  agents  or  auctioneers  to  be  paid 
by  a commission. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  mode  of  sale  by  auction, 
and  as  a less  costly  procedure  than  another  auction, 
we  have  considered  the  advisableness  in  certain 
cases  of  offering  land  by  public  tender.  Repeated 
unsuccessful  auctions  are  expensive,  and  abortive 
auctions  damage  the  reputation  of  the  property  ; 
further,  we  are  advised  that  there  are  advantages 
attending  sale  or  letting  by  tender  which  cannot 
be  obtained  at  auctions,  In  the  following  list  of 
properties,  which  we  ask  the  Council  to  give  us 
leave  thus  to  endeavour  to  deal  with,  there  are  some 
which  have  been  more  than  once  unsuccessfully 
offered  for  sale  by  auction,  and  those  which  have 
not  been  so  offered  are  of  so  small  a character  that 
we  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Council  not  to 
incur  the  expense  of  an  auction  for  them  only,  but  to 
invite  tenders  for  all  that  are  specified  in  the’  list. 

[The  list  of  properties  to  be  offered  for  sale  or 
letting  included  land  and  buildings  at  Cheyne-walk ; 
Goldharbour-lane ; Holly-hill  Hampstead;  Rose- 
bery-avenue ; York -road,  Battersea ; Battersea 
Bridge,  Church-street,  Fulham  ; Culvert-place, 
Battersea;  Deptford  Bridge;  Brook-green-road, 
Hammersmith  ; and  Southwark-street. 


We  have  communicated  our  proposals  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  we  recommend — 

1 (c)  That  all  the  above-named  properties  be  offered  for 
letting  or  sale  respectively  by  public  tender,  the  Council 
suspending,  in  the  case  of  those  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
the  standing  order  which  requires  that  in  the  first  instance 
all  properties  shall  be  submitted  to  public  auction,  and  that 
the  officers  be  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  tenders,  and  that  such  tenders  be  opened  by  the 
Council  and  referred  to  this  Committee.'  " 

A long  discussion  arose  out  of  this  report  and 
its  recommendations,  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Council  roundly  declaring  that  the  restrictions 
and  red-tape  of  the  Council  militated  against  the 
letting  of  the  Council’s  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  members  expressed  themselves  as  strongly 
opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  necessary  conditions,  as 
to  construction  and  material,  in  regard  to  the  build- 
ings to  be  erected  on  the  Council’s  land.  Some- 
thing further  than  the  limited  control  of  the 
Building  Act,  they  urged,  was  necessary,  in  the 
| interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  Council. 

| Eventually  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
j were  substantially  agreed  to,  the  words  “ in  the 
case  of  isolated  and  outlying  plots  of  land  ” being 
inserted  after  the  word  “option”  in  the  first 
clause  of  recommendation  a. 

Limit  of  Height  of  Buildings , whether  on  Old 
or  New  Foundations. — The  following  special 
report  of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  dated 
April  19,  was  on  the  agenda,  but  its  consideration 
was  postponed  : — 

“The  Council,  on  December  8,  1891,  passed  the 
following  resolution — 

1 That  it  be  referred  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  to 
consider  and  report  whether,  with  a view  to  preventing  the 
increase  of  insanitary  areas  in  London,  it  is  desirable  that 
effect  should  be  given  to  the  recommendations  made  in 
1885  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes,  with  regard  to  limiting  the  height  of 
dwelling  houses  according  to  the  space  about  them, 
whether  built  on  old  or  new  foundations,  and  what  amend- 
ments of  the  Building  Acts  are  practicable  in  this  direc- 

The  matter  had  for  some  time  previously  engaged 
our  attention,  but  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  in 
which  the  subject  is  involved,  we  did  not  see  our  way 
to  deal  with  the  matter  except  by  more  stringent 
regulations  as  to  the  space  at  rear,  which  we  framed 
in  such  a way  as  to  deal  with  buildings  upon  old 
foundations.  These  and  other  suggested  amend- 
ments of  the  Building  Acts  were  approved  by  the 
Council,  and  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

The  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee 
brought  up  to  the  Council  on  April  12,  1892,  the 
following  recommendation: — 

‘ That  the  Council  do  pass  the  following  resolution — 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  it  is  desirable  that  a 
clause  should  be  introduced  into  the  London  Building  Law 
(Consolidation)  Bill,  controlling  the  height  of  buildings, 
whether  built  on  old  or  new  foundations,  in  relation  to  the 
street  or  open  space  in  front  of  them,  and  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  give  effect  to  this 
resolution.' 

This  was  ultimately  ruled  out  of  order,  the  Chair- 
man stating  that  it  referred  to  a question  which 
would  properly  come  before  and  be  considered  by 
the  Building  Act  Committee  under  the  terms  of  the 
reference  made  to  them  by  the  Council. 

Although  no  formal  reference  was  made,  we 
thoilght  it  desirable  that  we  should  reconsider  the 
subject,  which  we  have  done  on  several  occasions, 
with  the  great  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  certain 
members  of  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  whereby  buildings  erected  upon  sites 
previously  occupied  by  buildings  are  ex’empt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts  which  relate  to  the  setting  back  of 
houses,  and  whereby  the  provision  of  the  said  Acts 
restricting,  in  streets  of  less  width  than  50  ft. , the 
height  of  buildings  (save  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council)  are  not  applicable  to  streets  laid  out  before 
1862,  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  Council  is  compelled  by  statute  to  clear  away 
slum  property  at  immense  cost  to  the  ratepayers, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  without  adequate  means  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  slums  under  its  very  eyes. 

As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct 
slum  property,  putting  lofty  buildings  in  the  place  of 
low  cottages,  so  as  to  reproduce  and  even  greatly 
intensify  the  evils  resulting  from  deficient  light  and 
air,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  such  faulty  reconstruc- 
tions are  of  daily  occurrence. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  without  gross 
injustice  to  frame  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  would  in  effect  deprive  people  of  their  pro- 
perty without  compensation. 

To  lay  down  a general  law  compelling  the  setting 
back  of  all  new  buildings  in  old  streets  subject  to 
compensation  by  the  Council  would  entail  enormous 
cost  upon  the  ratepayers. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  as  a set-off 
against  the  advantages  of  living  in  large  com- 
munities, all  must  submit  to  restrictions  upon 
perfect  freedom  of  action,  and  the  question  to  be 
answered  here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  is  in  what  way 
can  the  ends  desired  by  the  community  be  attained 
with  the  minimum  of  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  individual. 


The  principle  adopted  by  the  Committee  is  tilt 
same  as  that  laid  down  in  reference  to  space  at  reae 
of  buildings  in  the  suggested  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Council  last  year.  It  may  be  short!; 
described  as  this  : — 

To  leave  the  individual  in  the  undisturbed  pose 
session  of  those  rights  which  he  has  up  to  this  timr 
actually  enjoyed,  but  to  assert  that  the  actual  enjojr 
ment  of  certain  rights  in  the  present  or  the  past  it 
not  to  confer  upon  him  any  longer  (as  it  does  nowr 
the  power  to  do  things  which  another  owner  who  ha: 
not  already  exercised  similar  rights  is  preventer 
from  doing.  To  make  the  point  clearer  we  wSf 
state  a special  case  : A and  B bought,  fifty  years 
ago,  two  pieces  of  land  abutting  upon  a street  20  ft 
in  width.  Upon  his  plot  A erected  a two-storo 
cottage  18  ft.  in  height  abutting  upon  the  street.  1 
erected  a mansion  set  50  ft.  back  from  street.  The: 
now  both  desire  to  pull  down  and  rebuild.  There  i? 
nothing  to  prevent  A from  putting  up  buildings  c 
40,  60,  or  even  90  ft.  in  height,  nothing,  that  is 
except  possible  proceedings  by  neighbours  in  respect 
to  ancient  lights.  B on  the  contrary  cannot,  withoic 
the  consent  of  the  Council,  bring  his  new  buildinii 
further  forward  than  xo  ft.  from  the  street  (i.e. , 20  ft 
from  the  centre).  Why  should  these  two  men  b 
differently  treated  ? 

We  have  framed  the  following  clauses  to  carry  ou 
this  principle,  and  feeling  that  the  new  powen 
would  have  to  be  exercised  with  some  discretion: 
having  due  regard  to  the  very  different  character  c 
different  parts  of  London,  we  propose  that  thi 
Council  should  ask  for  power  to  make  by-laws  t 
enable  it  to  lay  down  from  time  to  time  principle! 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Council  and  its  officers,  mote 
especially  as  to  the  exemption  in  whole  or  in  part  (t 
limited  areas  in  which  it  might  prove  to  be  undt; 
sirable,  difficult,  or  impossible  to  carry  out  tl; 
clauses  in  their  entirety. 

That  the  Council  do  approve  the  draft  clause 
herewith  submitted — 

I.  — If  an  old  building  be  raised  or  extended  in  at: 
direction,  or  if  a building  be  rebuilt  so  as  to  be  higher  i: 
any  part  or  to  extend  further  in  any  direction  than  r 
previously  did,  or  if  a building  be  erected  wholly  or  in  pap 
upon  the  site  of  a building  existing  within  ten  years  prf 
viously  so  as  to  be  higher  in  any  part,  or  to  extend  furthul 
in  any  direction  than  such  previously  existing  building,  ap- 
portion of-  such  building  that  is  higher  or  that  extent: 
further  in  any  direction  than  the  old  or  previous! 
existing  building,  shall  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  tl: 
provisions  of  the  Building  Acts  and  Local  Managemenc 
Acts,  just  as  if  such  portions  of  the  said  building  were  ner 
buildings  situated  in  new  streets,  any  provisions  in  suci 
Acts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

II.  — After  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawfn 
to  raise  any  existing  building,  or  to  erect  a building  upq 
the  site  of  any  existing  or  previously  existing  building  ar: 
exceeding  it  in  height  so  that  the  height  of  such  buildiri 
measured  from  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  strer 
immediately  opposite  the  building  up  to  the  parapet  « 
eaves  of  such  building  shall  exceed  the  distance  of  tl 
front  wall  of  such  building  from  the  opposite  side  of  tl 
street,  passage,  or  way  immediately  adjacent  to  sue: 
building,  or  in  case  two  streets,  passages  or  ways  1 
adjacent,  then  the  widest  of  them  shall  regulate  the  heigi; 
of  the  said  building. 

III.  — The  Council  may  from  time  to  time  (subject  to  tl 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  make,  alter,  ar: 
repeal  bye-laws  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  confemr 
by  the  sections  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  open  spaces  abot 
buildings  and  the  setting  back  of  buildings  for  the  followin 
purposes,  viz.  : — 

(a)  To  provide  for  the  mode  of  procedure. 

($)  To  relax  or  adapt  the  said  sections  in  their  applicl: 
tion  to  special  or  exceptional  cases. 

(e)  To  exempt  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  operations  1 
the  said  sections  any  areas,  streets,  or  parts  .: 
streets.’ " 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Councn 
adjourned  at  half-past  seven. 


Corresponbence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

“SHOULD  BRICKLAYERS  TILE?  \ 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  see  this  question  raised  1 
your  paper.  My  own  decided  feeling  is  againi 
their  being  employed  for  work  of  this  kini 
because  I think  that  mortar  should  never  be  uso 
in  tiling.  Tiling  laid  in  mortar  cannot  be  easi 
(if  at  all,  really)  repaired  ; it  keeps  the  roof  ini: 
damp  condition,  and  the  timbers  suffer  ai; 
decay.  It  is  time  that  the  question  should  1 
settled  if  possible. 

The  old  way  of  tiling  certainly  had  its  defect 
but  a great  deal  may  be  learnt  from  it.  It  w 
unwisely  laid  on  laths,  short  and  weak,  a; 
broken  by  nailing,  upon  which  the  tiles  wo 
hung  by  wood  pins,  which,  like  the  lath 
decayed.  In  the  case  of  our  country  church: 
the  tiling  was  generally  in  a very  bad  state  wh 
church  restoration  began  more  than  sixty  yen 
ago.  It  was  very  much  kept  together  by  rur 
repairs,  in  mortar,  made  from  time  to  time  uncr 
direction  of  the  churchwardens.  This  repairing  1 
help  of  mortar  was  to  supplement  the  laths  a 
pins  which  had  largely  failed.  There  was  nothil 
else  for  it.  The  generation  of  architects  has  n> 
wellnigh  gone  which  can  recall  the  state  of  c 
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tiling  when  the  village  bricklayer,  under  direction 
of  the  churchwarden,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
field  as  a rough  repairer. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
old  tiles  had  an  important  special  character 
which  we  have  neglected  to  continue.  They 
curved  sufficiently  from  top  to  bottom  to 
form  a throating  which  allowed  the  rain  which 
might  be  driven  up  under  them  to  run  back 
again.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  difficult, 
but  not  impossible,  to  get  the  makers  to  produce 
tiles  of  this  curved  form,  as  unfortunately  it  is 
their  view  that  a tile  should  be  as  flat  as  a slate, 
which  we  all  know  sucks  up  water  by  help  of  its 
close  joint.  The  modern  flat  tile  is  the  old 
curved  one  degraded,  practically  and  artistically. 

I believe  that  much  of  the  old  tiling  was  laid  in 
the  simplest  manner,  tile  upon  tile,  but  the  better 
class  of  it  was  laid  with  the  addition  of  hay  judi- 
ciously placed  near  the  pins.  This  kept  out  snow, 
and  gave  warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in 
summer.  Some  tiling  so  laid  was  removed  not 
long  since  from  a tower  of  Windsor  Castle. 

For  a considerable  time  past  I have  been 
accustomed  to  use  battens  and  stout  galva- 
nised iron  blunt  pins  (not  nails)  from  2 in. 
to  2J  in.  long,  in  place  of  the  old  laths  and 
wood  pins.  I endeavour  to  get  a curved  tile,  and 
I then  use  some  hay  for  warmth  and  dryness, 
well  above  any  open  joints.  But  this  hay  must 
be  applied  by  some  one  accustomed  to  the  work, 
or  it  will  be  packed  too  heavily  so  as  to  lift  the 
tile  off  its  bed.  Perhaps  the  largest  area  which  I 
have  covered  with  tiles  so  laid  is  that  of  the 
buildings  for  the  Gordon  Boys’  Home,  near  Bag- 
shot.  This  work  was  executed  for  me  by  Mr. 
Norris,  builder,  of  Sunningdale,  who  has  as  strong 
a belief  as  I have  in  this  system  of  tiling,  and 
from  whom  I have  frequently  borrowed  a trained 
tiler  for  other  builders  who  have  been  working 
for  me.  I have  used  this  form  of  tiling  very 
largely  in  churches,  &c.  W.  Butterfield. 


Sir, — Your  excellent  correspondent  who  signs 
himself  " Common-Sense  has  put  so  much  reason 
and  good-humour  in  his  letter,  that  it  seems  nearly 
a pity  to  disturb  it  by  reply ; but  there  are  several 
points  that  certainly  call  lor  correction,  if  nothing 
else.  The  first,  with  your  permission,  that  I would 
deal  with  is,  wheie  he  says  that  bricklayers  were  the 
only  recognised  tilers  when  slated  roofs  were  un- 
known. In  reply  to  this  I assert  that  both  slates 
and  tiles,  and  slaters  and  tilers,  as  two  separate 
trades  were  known  long  enough  before  either  bricks 
or  bricklayers.  Of  course,  the  slates  and  tiles  of  those 
days  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  slates  and 
tiles  of  to-day.  The  bricklayer  came  into  existence 
just  in  the  same  way  as  other  trades  are  blossoming 
forth  to-day  ; as  bricks  became  common,  necessity  for 
him  stepped  in.  It  is  quite  true  that  both  slating  and 
tiling  have  been  done,  and  are  being  done,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  different  trades.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  larger 
towns  that  men  who  do  nothing  else  are  to  be  found, 
and  in  the  smaller  places  other  trades  sometimes 
swallow-  it  up  amongst  them.  The  question  is  which 
makes  the  best  coverer,  those  that  are  always  at  it,  or 
those  who  lend  a hand  occasionally.  Why  bricklayers 
I should  claim  tiling  exclusively  any  more  than  masons 
qor  plasterers  I,  for  one,  cannot  understand.  To  slate 
a is  to  cover  with  slates  or  tiles  ; to  tile  is  to  cover  with 
*)  tiles  or  slates  ; the  word  slater  means  one  who  covers 
rfi with  slates  or  tiles.  This,  in  itself,  should  settle  the 
nquestion  as  to  whom  covering  with  tiles  really 
({belongs.  Further  on,  our  candid  friend  says  that  for 
ilevery  capable  slater-tiler  hundreds  of  capable  brick- 
Blayer-tilers  are  to  be  found.  If  this  is  meant  as 
ri;a  challenge  he  had  better  begin  finding  them,  and 

II,  on  my  part,  will  bring  such  a regiment  of  slater 
capables  that  will  astonish  him.  Not  hundreds,  but 
Bmany  thousands  of  bricklayer  capables  will  be 
ftrequired  to  make  good  such  a statement.  It  is  quite 
<ltrue  that  in  some  parts  of  the  provinces  tiled  roofs 
llare  the  rule — I have  seen  them  myself  ; but  in  order 
Hto  find  the  men  who  executed  the  most  of  that  tiling 
a visit  to  the  grave-yards  will  be  necessary. 

1.  Methodical  bedding  is  next  spoken  of,  and  here  he 
i seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  five  out  of  six 
i roofs  to-day  are  not  bedded,  being  simply  nailed; 

but  when  bedded  a bricklayer’s  trowel,  unless  it  is 
- half-worn  away,  is  not  the  best  tool  for  methodical 
• work.  Some  bricklayers  do  use  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  succeed  in  bedding  them  not  wisely 
1 but  too  much.  Cutting  tiles  with  a trowel  is 
j the  last  thing  I should  think  of ; the  gnawing 
process  is  much  better,  and  it  is,  as  a rule, 
the  bricklayers  themselves  that  do  the  gnawing  ; 
I'islaters  generally  use  a hammer.  If  being  master  of 
i.';the  use  of  a certain  tool  is  to  decide  the  matter,  then, 
ajas  bedding  is  fast  dying  out  and  nailing  is  becoming 
rjthe  rule,  carpenters  ought  certainly  to  have  a finger 
in  this  roof-tiling  pie.  Slaters  and  tilers  say  that  as 
Jjthey  are  complete  masters  of  the  hammer  and 
HEufficiently  acquainted  with  the  necessary  trowel, 
ytiling  is  naturally  their  work.  Still  they  are  not 
bigreedy ; all  that  they  ask  is  that  bricklayers  and 
mothers  will  imitate  them  by  trying  to  keep  strictly  to 


their  own  trade.  Let  us  alone,  let  the  proprietor, 
architect,  or  builder  order  or  employ  whoever  he 
may  think  best  to  do  the  work,  and  then  time  and 
experience,  which  proves  all  things,  will  eventually 
prove  who  are  the  fittest  for  the  work. 

" Live  and  Let  Live.” 


THE  SCENERY  OF  “ BECKET.” 

Sir, — Personally  appealed  to,  I must  say  I am 
not  yet  prepared  to  endorse  the  conclusion  at  which 
you  have  arrived  in  your  editorial  comments  upon 
my  letter  and  work.  But  in  these  few  concluding 
remarks  I will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I believe  you 
are  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  large  columns 
that  divided  the  transepts  stood  equi-distant  from 
the  east  and  west  walls.  In  my  model  first  shown 
to  Mr.  Irving  I so  placed  it,  but,  placed  so,  it  hid 
the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy  from  one  side  of  the 
house,  in  the  most  important  situation  of  the  play  ; 
so  the  column  was  removed  slightly  to  the  right. 
With  respect  also  to  the  two  broad  steps,  which  cross 
the  transept  from  right  to  left ; for  these,  as  you 
say,  I have  no  authority.  They  were  introduced 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Irving's  wish,  and  I think  with 
advantage  to  the  business  of  the  scene,  and  not  hurt- 
ful pictorially.  The  introduction  of  the  iron-work 
between  the  arches  is  certainly  excusable  for  many 
reasons.  At  Westminster  and  Canterbury,  many  of 
the  arches  at  their  springing  are  tied  together  with 
iron  rods  (I  presume  as  a tonic  for  some  structural 
weakness),  and  being  there  are  added  to  and  made 
use  of  for  decorative  purposes,  as  suggested  in 
Stanley's  "Memorials.”  Classic,  the  smaller  lamp 
from  a design  by  Edwin  Long,  R.A. , for  the  Temple  of 
Ephesus.  Italian  the  larger  one  (neither  designed 
for  " Bechet”),  but  without  taxing  credulity  too  much, 
one  might  trace  the  interesting  story  of  their  progress 
to  Canterbury  ; for  was  not  the  church  and  the 
shrine  the  receptacle  for  gifts  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  ? The  blank  space  on  the  left  in  your  repro- 
duction is  not  a blank  space  in  the  sketch  ; the  pier 
of  Ernulf  with  the  cluster  of  columns  supporting  the 
tower  are  faintly  indicated,  together  with  the  beam 
which  rested  between  them,  upon  which  stood  the 
crucifix  and  on  either  side  St.  Mary  and  St.  John. 
The  southern  pier  in  the  scene  (the  side  facing  the 
choir)  I have  decorated  after  the  character  of  the 
painting  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gabriel. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
roof  that  covered  the  scene  of  the  m urder,  I presume, 
of  course,  that  Professor  Willis  interprets  Gervase 
correctly;  but  in  a work  upon  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  also  quotes  Willis  with  respect  to  the  vault,  I 
found  the  quotation  given  in  my  previous  letter  with 
respect  to  the  flat  ceiling  to  the  transept.  Perhaps 
this  referred  to  the  actual  roof,  and  not  the  crypt-like 
lower  portion  of  the  transept.  [Very  likely. — Ed.] 
Between  these  apparently  conflicting  accounts  I chose 
the  one  which,  under  the  circumstances,  appeared 
the  most  practicable. 

The  set-off  in  the  wall,  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the 
N.W.  transept,  the  only  portion  remaining  unen- 
cased of  Becket's  period,  exists  in  fact,  not  in  my 
imagination.  The  height  of  this  set-off  agrees 
with  that  of  the  blocked-up  doorway  in  the  S,  tran- 
sept. At  Canterbury  there  is  attached  to  the  steps 
leading  to  the  south  choir  aisle  (the  steps  which  I 
have  reproduced  on  the  north  side,  as  denoted  in 
Willis's  plan),  an  exact  counterpart  of  my  "area 
railing”  rust-eaten  and  with  remains  of  colour  on 
it.  I should  think  it  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  occupation  of  the  cathedral. 
"Things  equal  to  the  same  thing,"  &c.  Things 
like  the  same  thing  are  like  one  another. 

W.  Tei.bin. 

***  Mr.  Telbin  has  sent  us  a rough  sketch  of  the 
plan  of  his  scene  as  he  laid  it  out ; but  we  can 
assure  him  that,  if  he  professes  to  be  following 
Willis's  restoration,  his  steps  and  his  pier  are  not 
in  the  right  place,  either  in  regard  to  each  other  or 
to  the  main  steps.  The  side  stair  was  not  side  by 
side  with  the  main  stair  ; but  eastward  of  it  (see 
extract  from  Willis's  plan,  p.  307,  ante ) ; the  pier  ex- 
tended westward  of  the  side  stair  ; Mr.  Telbin  puts  it 
back  eastward,  half  up  the  stair,  in  his  sketch  plan. 
Mr.  Telbin  seems  very  positive  about  the  set-off 
on  the  interior  of  the  transept  wall ; we  can  only  say 
we  looked  carefully  for  it  and  could  see  nothing  of  the 
sort,  except  at  a point  far  too  high  up  to  affect  the 
question.  Tie  bars  were  not  in  true  Gothic  used 
across  arches  as  originally  built,  they  are  after-inser- 
tions when  the  bui'ding  required  them,  and  their  use- 
fulness would  certainly  not  be  improved  by  all  the 
filagree  work  introduced  in  the  scene.  The  defence 
of  the  Classic  lamps  is  ingenious,  but  looks  rather 
like  an  afterthought.  We  have  not  looked  closely  at 
the  iron  stair-rail  referred  to,  but  we  should  think 
Mr.  Telbin's  belief  in  its  Mediaeval  date  was  a 
touching  instance  of  faith. 

We  admit  that  the  steps  across  the  transept  are  a 
useful  stage  feature,  but  as  they  were  inserted  and 
the  pillar  moved  out  of  its  right  place  solely  for 
stage  effect,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Telbin's  state- 
ment (in  his  former  letter)  that  he  never  condoned 
alterations  from  architectural  consistency  and  truth 
for  the  sake  of  stage  effect  ? 

Of  course  the  scene  does  well  enough  for  the 
general  public,  who  are  not  critical  in  these  matters  ; 
we  only  contend  that  from  an  architect's  point  of 
view  it  is  an  impossible  one,  and  that  it  does  not 
correctly  follow  the  authority  it  professes  to  follow. 
— Ed. 


STABILITY  OF  PIER  OF  ARCH. 

Sir, — The  problem  of  the  conditions  of  stability 
of  a corner-pier  on  which  two  arches  rest  at  right- 
angles  to  each  other  can  surely  be  solved  in  a 
simpler  manner  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Gavin  J. 
Burns,  B.Sc.  (the  Builder,  p.  308),  by  help  of  the 
elementary  principle  of  the  "resolution  of  forces.” 
Suppose  that  two  equal  semi-circular  arches  rest  on 
the  angle-pier,  the  horizontal  thrust  of  each  being 
represented  by  the  quantity  N and  acting  at  the 
"joint  of  rupture"  (see  "Mechanics  of  Architec- 
ture,” p.  184),  which  in  a semi-circle  will  be  at  a 
height  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  the  intrados  above 
the  springing.  If  k stands  for  the  height  of  the 
pier  and  /-for  the  radius  of  the  arch,  then  the  thrust 
N acts  horizontally  at  a height  equal  to  /:+-f 

above  the  base  of  the  pier.  The  two  equal  forces,  N. 
at  right-angles  to  each  other,  will  have  a " resultant  ” 
whose  value  is  v'2  N,  or  1-4142  N,  which  represents 
the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  two  arches  in  the  direction 
of  the  diagonal  of  the  pier.  The  " moment”  of  this 
force  about  the  bottom  outer  edge  Z,  of  the  pier  is, 

1-4142.  N (h  + ~ (A.) 

The  forces  to  resist  this  tendency  to  overturn  the 
pier  are,  the  weight  of  the  pier  itself  acting  down  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  weight  of  one  half  of  each 
arch  and  surcharge  acting  vertically  at  the  " joint  of 
rupture”  ("Mechanics  of  Architecture,"  p.  190). 
The  distance  of  this  point  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pier  is  /+133/-,  where  t is  the  thickness  of  the  pier  ; 
and  the  distance  from  the  angle  of  the  pier  is 

•J  {{1+  'I33'')2  + -*)  = J (-  *2+  '266  r.t.  4-  1 77>*)=P  > 

and  the  weight  of  each  of  the  half-arches  and  sur- 
charge is  P. 

Consequently,  the  moment  of  P about  Z is  P./. 
There  is  also  the  weight,  Q,  of  the  pier  itself  acting 
down  the  middle  of  the  pier,  the  moment  of  which, 

about  Z,  is  Q.q ; where  a = V2  x — = 707/. 

2 

Then  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  resistance,  taken 
about  the  foot  Z of  the  angle  pier,  is 

zV.p+Q.q (B). 

When  the  quantity  (B)  equals  the  quantity  (A)  the 
pier  is  just  in  a condition  of  equilibrium  ; when  less, 
the  pier  will  be  overturned,  and  when  greater,  it  will 
be  in  a condition  of  stability. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  an  example  in  which  r=  5 ft., 
fo=ioft.,  and  the  height  of  the  top  of  surcharge 
above  soffit  of  arch  at  the  crown  is  4 ft.  ; so  that 
the  total  height  of  the  pier  from  base  to  top  of  sur- 
charge is  19  ft. 

Let  t= 2 ft.  Suppose  the  whole  structure  to  be 
built  of  material  having  the  same  specific  gravity. 
Then  by  the  rules  for  the  stability  of  arches. 
("Mechanics  of  Architecture"  p.  192),  we  find 
P=52,  N =23,  Q = y6, / = 3j.  9=1-4142. 

For  the  value  of  (A]  we  have 

1-4142  Nf  h + — ^ = 1-4142x23x12-5  = 406-6. 

For  the  value  of  (B)  we  have 

2P/+Qy=  104  x 3^+76  x 1-4142=471-5. 

And  as  the  latter  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
former,  we  may  consider  the  structure  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  stability. 

If  we  make  h=  12-5  ft.  instead  of  10  ft.,  we  find 
the  value  of  (A)  to  be  488,  and  that  of  (B)  to  be  486, 
consequently  the  structure  would  in  this  case  be  in  a 
condition  of  instability.  E.  W.  T. 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Sir, — To  state  that  the  Cross  is  the  central  emblem 
of  Christian  symbolism,  and  has  been  so  from  the 
Mediaeval  period,  is  to  state  but  a truism  ; and  it  is 
equally  true  that  neither  its  form,  nor  the  importance 
attached  to  it  as  a religious  sign,  arose  with 
Christianity,  but  originated  at  a far  earlier  period  ; 
for  it  is  admitted  that  in  very  many  countries  where 
archaeological  researches  have  been  made  a pre- 
Christian  cross,  with  certain  religious  and  mystical 
meanings  attached  to  it,  has  been  found. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  no  matter  what  was  the 
origin  of  its  form,  it  undoubtedly  derives  its  present 
significance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  as  the 
instrument  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 

But  that  this  is  a well-ascertained  fact  may  be 
questioned,  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  nowhere  assist 
us  to  determine  that  a cross-form  was  employed  upon 
that  occasion. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Greek  word,  ( rravpoc,  used 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  translated 
"cross”  many  centuries  later,  did  not  mean  at  the 
date  of  the  Crucifixion,  a cross,  necessarily  of  two 
pieces,  but  simply  one  upright  piece — a pole  or 
stake  ; and  in  this  sense  it  was  used  by  contemporary 
writers,  and  many  have  been  put  to  death  upon  such 
stakes  by  nailing  the  two  hands  above  the  head  with 
one  nail,  as  the  two  feet  are  usually  shown  to  be 
nailed  upon  a cross. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  forms  of  the  cross  into  the 
three  classes  denoted  by  the  terms  crux  immissa, 
crux  commissa,  and  crux  decussata,  but  although 
these  terms  may  convey  the  idea  of  mode  of  con- 
struction and  shape,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
grouping  them  satisfactorily  as  to  meaning,  for  the 
equal-armed  cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  unequal 
armed  Latin  cross  of  very  different  signification* 
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both  fall  in  the  same  class,  while  the  T-shaped  cross, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Latin  cross,  is  placed 
under  a different  head. 

In  signification  the  three  principal  forms  of  the 
cross  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  are  the 
letters  A T Z in  the  English  alphabet,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  they  might  advantageously  be  arranged 
according  to  their  symbolic  values,  which  are  very 
fairly  represented  by  these  three  letters. 

The  letter  A as  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 
corresponds  in  value,  though  not  in  shape, 
with  the  St.  Andrew's  cross  X,  the  letter  T 

with  the  Latin  cross  shaped  thus  T.  which 
is  only  another  form,  and  the  equivalent  of  the 
T-shaped  cross;  and  the  letter  Z,  as  the  last 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  St.  George's  cross  + , 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  crosses  derive, 
party  at  least,  their  significance  from  being  letters 
of  an  older  alphabet. 

The  Scriptural  title  of  Christ  as  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  subject,  for 
although  these  two  Greek  letters  are  not  in  them- 
selves cross  forms,  they  refer  to  the  parallel  ex- 
pression of  the  Rabbins,  " Ab  Aleph  usque  adTau," 
which  two  Hebrew  letters,  the  first  and  last  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  were  crosses. 

Tau  means  cross,  but  is  not  so  formed  in  the  later 
Hebrew  square  characters  which  are  similar  to 
Chaldee  letters,  although  in  Aleph  the  form  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  cross  can  be  traced,  but  in  the  earlier 
coin  letters  the  Tau  is  a cross  also. 

Therefore,  it  seems  that  there  is  a connexion 
between  the  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  George's 
crosses,  the  Aleph  and  the  Tau,  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega. 

The  other  forms,  the  Latin  T and  allied  T-shaped 
crosses  were  Pagan  religious  emblems  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  there  is  no  contemporary 
evidence  to  connect  either  with  the  instrument  of 
our  Saviour's  suffering,  and  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  as  Christian  signs  in  the  Roman 
Catacombs  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  this 
era  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
introduced  as  such  at  the  period  when,  as  is  well 
known,  the  passage  from  Paganism  to  a nominal 
Christianity  was  made  easy  by  giving  Christian 
names  to  time-honoured  pagan  customs  and 
symbols. 

As  the  Tau  or  T of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
alphabets,  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  cross,  is  not 
the  last  letter  of  those  alphabets,  it  does  not  possess 
the  significance  which  on  that  account  is  attached  to 
the  Hebrew  Tau,  and  although  it  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  latter  as  well  as  its  shape,  by  an 

elongation  of  the  lower  limb  + becoming  1 , its 
importance  as  a Pagan  symbol  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  initial  of  the  name  of  the  Pagan  saviour, 
Tammuz,  even  if  it  did  not  refer  to  that  phase  of 
religion,  derived  from  nature,  known  as  Phallic 
worship. 

The  conclusions  suggested  by  a consideration  of 
this  subject  are  briefly  these  : — 

1.  That  no  cross  of  any  kind  was  used  as  the  in- 
strument of  our  Saviour's  death. 

2.  That  the  Latin  and  T-shaped  crosses  were 
pagan  symbols  unassociated  with  Christianity  until 
the  Mediaeval  period. 

3.  That  the  St.  Andrew’s  and  St.  George's  crosses 
refer  to  the  name  of  Christ,  and  so,  irrespective  of 
any  particular  language,  may  be  regarded,  when 
combined,  as  an  Ideograph  for  all  time. 

That  the  fact  that  such  ancient  symbols  are  cross- 
shaped accounts  for  the  world-wide  importance 
attached  to  the  cross,  as  a religious  sign,  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  which  the  misconception  with  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  instrument  of  the  Crucifixion  by 
no  means  lessens.  J.  Houghton  Spencer. 

Taunton,  April  15,  1893. 
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CHEMISTRY. — XVII. 
Experiments.  Group  10. 

ETERMINE qualitatively  the  constituents 
of  various  clays  and  bricks.  Grind  the 
clay  or  brick  to  a very  fine  powder. 
The  success  of  the  subsequent  analysis  depends  in 
a great  measure  upon  the  fineness  of  the  powder 
employed.  Now  treat  a small  portion  of  the 
powder  with  dilute  HC1  and  look  for  insoluble 
silicious  matter,  “soluble  silica,”  iron,  aluminia, 
lime,  magnesia  and  alkaline  salts  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  when  examining  limestones  and 
cements  (see  Paper  XV, ). 

The  insoluble  silicious  matter  will  consist 
principally  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  small 
quantities  of  other  silicates.  To  estimate  the 
silica  in  it,  the  insoluble  residue,  after  being 
washed  and  dried,  is  mixed  with  about  three  or 
four  times  its  bulk  of  “fusion  mixture”  consisting 
of  a mixture  of  potassium  and  sodium  carbonates 
and  heated  in  a platinum  basin  having  a platinum 
cover  to  a bright  red  heat.  The  mass  melts  and 


the  silicates  decompose  and  form  silicates  of 
potash  and  soda,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and 
are  decomposed  by  acids.  The  mass  must  be 
kept  in  a melted  condition  until  no  bubbles,  due 
to  the  escape  of  COo  from  the  fusion  mixture,  can 
be  seen  in  it.  The  fusion  usually  takes  from  five 
to  ten  minutes  to  become  completed.  The  basin 
and  contents  must  now  be  allowed  to  cool.  HC1 
is  then  cautiously  added,  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  until  the  whole  mass  is  dissolved,  the  basin 
being  covered  with  a glass  cover  to  prevent  loss 
by  spitting.  The  solution  in  the  basin  consisting 
of  silicic  acid,  potassium,  sodium  and  aluminium 
chlorides,  See.,  is  now  evaporated  to  complete 
dryness.  The  silica  being  thus  rendered  insoluble, 
the  mass  is  moistened  with  IIC1  and  treated 
with  hot  water.  The  SiCL  may  now  be  filtered 
out,  and  the  filtrate  treated  for  alumina,  iron,  lime, 
and  magnesia  as  in  the  examination  of  cements. 

To  Detect  Sulphur  in  Clays , &*c. 


but  they  are  mostly  anhydrous  silicates  of  lime,  ; 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron  (FeO). 

Porphyritic  granite  has  large  independent  1 
crystals  of  felspar  occuring  irregularly  throughout  i 
its  mass. 

The  following  analysis  will  give  an  idea  of  the  1 
chemical  composition  of  granite  : — 

Locality.  Fox  Rock.  Egyptian  1 
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To  detect  sulphur  present  as  sulphides  add 
some  HC1  to  the  powder,  and  hold  a lead  test- 
paper  (blotting-paper  soaked  in  lead  acetate 
solution)  over  it.  If  sulphides  are  present,  it  will 
be  blackened  by  the  liberated  H2S. 

To  obtain  the  total  sulphur  present,  fuse  some 
of  the  powdered  material  with  fusion  mixture  as 
before,  then  dissolve  the  mass,  when  cold,  in  hot 
water  with  the  aid  of  a little  HC1,  filter,  boil  the 
clear  filtrate,  and  obtain  the  sulphur,  as  in  the 
case  of  cements,  by  adding  barium  chloride 
solution  to  precipitate  the  sulphur  as  barium 
sulphate. 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

The  quantitative  analysis  may  be  made  in  a very 
similar  manner,  by  taking  a known  quantity  of  the 
material,  say,  2 grams,  or  25  grains,  in  a very 
finely  powdered  condition ; washing,  drying, 
igniting,  and  weighing  the  various  precipitates 
and  employing  pure  chemicals. 

Silicious  Stones. 

Granite  is  a rock  consisting  essentially  of — 

(1)  Felspar,  a silicate  of  alumina,  potash,  and 

soda,  Sec. 

(2)  Quartz,  native  silica,  Si02  and 

(3)  Mica,  consisting  of  complex  silicates  of 

aluminium,  potassium,  and  other  ele- 
ments. 

It  often  contains  in  addition  small  quantities  of 
other  materials. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  felspar,  but  those 
of  most  common  occurrence  in  granite  are  potash 
felspar  (orthoclase)  and  lime  and  soda  felspar 
(oligoclase).  The  following  are  analyses  of  the 


felspars : — 

Abich 

Damour 

Analyst. 

Orthoclase. 

Oligoclase. 

SiO„  

6572 

62-30 

Al.63  ... 

18  -57 

22*00 

Fe„03  ... 

....  — 

0-04 

K„0 

14-02 

0-94 

Na„0  ... 

8 "20 

CaO  

'34 

4-86 

MgO 

"IO 

— 

IOO  "OO 

98 ’34 

The  following  are  analyses  of  two  of  the  various 
forms  of  mica  found  native.  Muscovite  is  the 


mica  which  most  commonly  occurs  in  granite. 

Analyst. 

Remmelsberg. 

Penfield. 

Variety  of  Mica. 

Muscovite. 

Phologopite. 

SiO.,  

4674 

44-81 

ALO,  ... 

35’10 

10-87 

Fes03  .... 

— 

FeO  

1 ‘53 

0-31 

MgO 

28  '90 

K„0 

9 '63 

8-40 

Na„0  .... 

— 

0-38 

Li.,C> 

— 

008 

F ... 

— 

Water  .... 

336 

5 '42 

102 -21 

99 '17 

As  a rule,  granite  contains  about  40  per  cent, 
felspar,  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  quartz,  and  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  mica.  Mica  occurs  in  semi- 
transparent glistening  scales,  which  can  easily  be 
sliced  with  a knife. 

The  felspar  in  good  granite  is  crystalline  and 
lustrous.  The  grains  are  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  its  colour  varies  considerably. 

The  quartz  in  granite  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  very  hard  glassy  grey  or  colourless  lumps. 

Syenite  or  Syenilic  granite  differs  from  ordinary 
granite  only  in  having  hornblende  substituted  for 
mica.  There  are  many  varieties  of  hornblende, 


* From  a fragment  of  an  antique  in  the  collection  r 
of  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


Diorite  is  a greenstone  composed  chiefly  of  1 
albite,  oligoclase  and  hornblende.  It  is  extremely  \ 
hard  and  tough.  The  Penmaenmawr  stone  of  1 
North  Wales,  which  is  so  largely  used  for  paving, 
is  included  among  the  greenstones.  It  is  a r 
crystalline,  granular  rock,  and  is  easily  split  into  ; 
layers  from  which  blocks  of  a size  and  shape  ; 
suitable  for  street  paving  may  be  cut. 

Basalt  somewhat  resembles  greenstone,  and  is  ; 
composed  of  lime,  felspar,  augite,  and  titano-  • 
ferrite.  Basalts  occur  (1)  as  vertical  dykes,  (2)  ' 
as  sheets  or  beds  intruded  among  older  rocks,  , 
and  (3)  as  tabular  sheets  poured  over  the  surface,  , 
and  forming  horizontal  or  inclined  beds,  often  r 
interstratified  with  volcanic  ashes,  agglomerates,  , 
and  bands  of  bole  (Hull). 

Gneiss  is  a crystalline  aggregate  of  quartz,  , 
felspar,  and  mica.  It  differs  from  granite  in  being  ; 
foliated  in  texture  through  the  mica  it  contains  ; 
occurring  more  in  layers.  The  rock  is  easily  \ 
split  into  slabs.  Gneiss  often  passes  into  foliated  j 
granite,  or  into  mica-schist. 

Mica-schist  is  grey  or  silver-grey  in  colour,  and  i 
has  a shiny  surface.  It  is  composed  principally  \ 
of  mica  and  quartz,  which  usually  occur  in  alter- 
nate laminre. 

Slate. — The  occurrence  of  slate  has  been  con- 
sidered under  clays. 

Serpentine  consists  of  hydrated  silicate  of  mag-  ;■ 
nesia,  usually  containing,  however,  small  quan- 
tities of  other  substances.  It  is  mottled  in  r 
appearanc 
green  or 

steatite.  Serpentine  is  capable  of  taking  a fine  t 
polish,  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a knife,  and  c. 
is  very  compact  in  texture.  It  is,  however,  only  \ 
suitable  for  indoor  use,  because  it  weathers  very  j 
badly  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  wind]  I 
rain,  and  frost. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  Serpentine  : — 


: ; the  predominating  colour  is  usually  \ 
red,  permeated  with  veins  of  white  c 


Analyst. 

Haughton  Bristow. 

Delesse. 

Hunt. 

Locality. 

Cornwall. 

Galway. 

Vosges. 

Oxford. 

Canada. 

Colour. 

jcS„‘. 

Dark 

Homo- 

geneous 

Silica 

Alumina 

Protox.  Iron 

Manganese  Oxide 
Oxide  of  Nickel  .. 
Chromium  Oxide .. 

Magnesia  

Water 

38-29 

I3‘5° 

34 '24 
12-09 

40-12 

3'47 

r3'36 

10-83 

7 '39 
trace. 

■68 

1 '50 
37 '98 
10-70 

40-30 

7-02 

"26 

39 '°7  I 
l3'3S 

98-12  j 98-99 

ioo-oo 

100-00 

Sandstones,  sometimes  termed  freestones,  are  t 
composed  of  grains  of  quartz  or  sand  cemented  : 
together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  or  1 
by  silica  in  some  other  form  than  quartz ; there  t 
can  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  sandstone  was  : 
originally  consolidated  under  great  pressure,  and  . 
possibly  while  at  a very  high  temperature.  Sand- 
stones vary  greatly  in  colour,  the  colour  being  c 
usually  due  to  oxide  of  iron,  the  variations  being  l 
caused  through  the  oxide  being  present  sometimes  : 
as  protoxide  and  sometimes  as  peroxide,  some- 
times anhydrous,  and  sometimes  hydrated. 

Flagstones  are  cut  from  sandstones,  which  can  r 
easily  be  cleaved  into  thin  and  even  layers  along  : 
the  plane  of  bedding.  The  facility  with  which  i 
certain  sandstones  can  be  so  cut  is  usually  due  to  < 
the  presence  of  layers  of  mica  in  them.  Hull  I 
gives  the  following  analyses  of  well-known  sand-  1 
stones  : — 
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Craigleith. 

Darley  Dale, 
Stancliffe. 

d 

X 

& 

Mansfield 
Lindley’s  Red.  | 

Silica  

Carbonate  of  Lime  .... 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 
Iron  Oxide  and  Alumina 
Water  and  Loss  

98  ]3 

o-6 

V36 

I-3° 

1 '94 

95'i 

o-8 

5'3 

i'8 

93^ 

4 '4 
°’5 

49 '4 

i6'i 

3'2 

4'8 

too'oo 

ioo-o 

.00-0 

,00-0 

The  “ Weathering  ” of  Stones. 

The  air  of  towns  always  contains  traces  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  sometimes  traces  of  hydrochloric 
and  nitric  acid.  Each  of  these  acids  will 
decompose  carbonates  with  the  liberation  of 
C02,  hence  all  limestones  decompose  more  or  less 
rapidly  and  crumble  to  pieces  in  ordinary  town 
air.  Even  in  country  air  there  is,  as  has  been 
previously  shown,  a certain  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  this  forming  a solution  with  rain  and 
being  beaten  on  to  the  stone  dissolves  a portion  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  forming  a solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate,  which  is  washed  away  before 
it  decomposes  by  evaporation  and  returns  once 
more  to  C02  and  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime. 

I But  that  the  chemical  composition  alone  does  not 
determine  the  weathering  value  of  a stone,  is 
[shown  by  comparing  the  almost  pure  carbonate  of 

I lime  known  as  marble  with  the  commoner  soft 
limestones  containing  small  quantities  of  impuri- 
ties which  have,  if  anything,  superior  weathering 
powers  to  carbonate  of  lime.  The  marble  being 
very  dense  and  compact,  is  acted  upon  only  to  a 
slight  degree,  while  the  soft  limestone,  on  the 
other  hand,  allows  the  aqueous  acid  solution  to 
soak  into  it,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  draw  it 
into  itself  by  capillary  attraction,  and  consequently 
the  body  of  the  soft  stone  becomes  decomposed 
instead  of  merely  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of 
marble. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that 
certain  stones  will  weather  much  better  in 
country  air  than  in  town  air,  and  much  better  in 
comparatively  rainless  districts  than  in  very  rainy 
localities.  Wind  affects  the  durability  of  stone  in 
several  ways.  (1)  In  dry  weather  it  dries  it  by 
absorbing  the  moisture,  and  thus  tends  to  preserve 
the  stone  ; (2)  a strong  wind  wears  the  stone  away 
by  driving  particles  of  gritty  matter  against  it;  and 
(3)  in  rainy  weather,  wind  probably  drives  the  rain 
into  the  stone  to  a considerably  further  depth 
than  it  would  otherwise  go. 

To  a certain  extent  water,  irrespective  of  any 
acid  it  may  contain,  has  a wearing  effect  upon 
stone  ; but  one  of  the  greatest  stone-destroying 
agents  is  water  subjected  to  a freezing  tempera- 
ture, the  force  of  the  expansion  of  the  water  upon 
changing  into  ice  being  frequently  sufficient  to 
split  the  stone,  or  at  least  to  form  cracks  in  the 
mortar  joints  of  a building. 

Stones  containing  iron  pyrites  are  liable  to 
split  through  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphide  into 
sulphate. 

Some  stones  consist  principally  of  grains  of 
substances  which  weather  well,  but  the  material 
which  cements  the  grains  together  being  rapidly 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  whole 
stone  is  rendered  useless. 

As  a rule,  stones  having  the  closest  and  finest 
texture  or  grain  are  likely  to  weather  best, 
because  they  will  absorb  water  and  gases  less,  and 
each  individual  grain  is  less  exposed  than  in 
stones  possessing  coarse  grains. 

Experiments , Group  II. 

The  following  tests  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
weathering  qualities  of  a stone: — 

1.  Immerse  a block  of  it,  say,  six  cubic  inches, 
in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  note  the 
weight  of  water  which  it  has  absorbed.  Compare 
this  increase  in  weight  with  the  weight  of  water 
labsorbed  in  the  same  time  by  the  same  volume  of 
■stones  which  are  known  to  possess  good  weather- 
i mg  qualities.  Usually  the  best  stones  absorb  the 
Beast  water. 

B 2.  Acid  Test. — Soak  a piece  of  the  stone  for 
aa  few  days  ( 1 ) in  water  containing  1 per  cent. 
|HC1,  and  (2)  in  water  containing  1 per  cent. 
|H2SOj.  Compare  with  effects  produced  by  treating 
Bpqual  volumes  of  good  stones  in  a similar  manner, 
jl  3-  Smith’s  Test. — “Break  off  a few  chippings 
Kibout  the  size  of  a shilling  with  a chisel  and  a 
Usmart  blow  from  a hammer  ; put  them  into  a 
Sfelass  about  one-third  full  of  clear  water  ; let  them 
Bremain  undisturbed  at  least  half-an-hour.  The 
(water  and  specimens  together  should  then  be 


with  the  hand.  If  the  stone  be  highly  crystalline, 
and  the  particles  well  cemented  together,  the 
water  will  remain  clear  and  transparent,  but  if  the 
specimens  contain  uncrystallised  earthy  powder, 
the  water  will  present  a turbid  or  milky  appear- 
ance, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  loose 
matter  contained  in  the  stone.  The  stone  should 
be  damp,  almost  wet,  when  the  fragments  are 
chipped  off.” 

1— •*—4 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  T.  Gledhill. — According  to  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  Mr.  T.  Gledhill,  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
to  the  Heckmondwike  Local  Board,  died  at  his 
residence,  Church-street,  Heckmondwike,  on  the 
22nd  inst.  Deceased  was  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
and  had  held  the  appointment  under  the  Board — 
originally  as  a working  surveyor — for  twenty-eight 
years.  A few  months  ago  he  was  elected  an 
A.M.  Inst.C.E.,  and  under  his  direction  the  town's 
internal  drainage  scheme  and  sewage  disposal  works 
were  being  proceeded  with 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Catholic  Hall,  Manchester.— The 
new  hall  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name,  Manchester,  was  opened  on  the  19th  inst.  by 
Cardinal  Vaughan.  The  hall  is  built  on  ground 
adjoining  the  church,  and  faces  to  Dover-street  and 
Portsmouth-street.  The  cost  has  been  about  7,000/. 
The  hall,  which  has  a lofty  half-timbered  roof,  has 
sitting  accommodation  in  the  area  for  about  600 
persons.  At  one  end  there  is  a gallery,  and  at  the 
other  a broad  platform  or  stage.  Connected  with 
the  hall  are  various  smaller  rooms,  including  a 
library,  reading-rooms,  and  rooms  for  recreation, 
and  under  a separate  roof  there  is  a gymnasium. 
Several  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  young 
women  as  recreation  and  play  rooms.  The  arrange- 
ments include  a set  of  kitchens  and  other  con- 
veniences for  social  meetings.  The  architect  of  the 
building  was  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Liverpool,  and  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Ward. 

Congregational  Church,  Shaw,  Lanca- 
shire.— Four  memorial  stones  of  a new  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  course  of  erection  in  Rochdale-road, 
Shaw,  were  laid  on  the  15th  inst.  The  new  building 
will  be  54  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide.  There  will  be  in 
addition  a choir  vestry,  and  a vestry  for  the  use  of 
the  pastor.  There  will  be  a small  gallery  over  the 
vestibule,  and  two  staircases  will  be  erected  at  each 
end  to  lead  to  it.  The  building  will  seat  450 
persons,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  2,000/.  The  style 
adopted  is  Gothic,  and  the  front  will  be  built  of 
faced  stone,  and  the  sides  will  be  faced  with  brick 
and  stone.  Mr.  Harold  Cheetham,  of  Oldham,  is 
the  architect ; and  Mr.  William  Harrison,  of  Shaw, 
is  the  principal  contractor. 

Memorial  Tower  at  the  Parish  Church, 
Walmer,  Kent. — The  dedication  service  of  the 
memorial  tower  and  peal  of  bells  erected  at  the 
new  parish  church,  Walmer,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Granville,  took  place  on  the  13th  inst. 
The  spire  and  tower  were  erected  from  the  design 
of  Sir  A.  Blomfield,  A.  R.  A.  The  memorial 
tablet,  which  was  unveiled  by  Lady  Herschell,  bears 
a suitable  inscription,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
Cinque  Ports  arms.  It  is  of  mosaic  work,  executed 
in  Sicilian  alabaster,  and  has  been  designed  and  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  London. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Cathcakt, 
Lanarkshire. — The  foundation-stone  of  Cathcart 
U.  P.  Church  was  laid  by  Mr.  Robert  Gourlay  on 
the  8th  inst.  The  site  adjoins  the  Couper  Institute, 
with  the  principal  frontage  towards  the  main  road. 
The  church  is  planned  as  a nave,  roofed  in  one  span, 
with  transepts,  and  a choir  recess  of  considerable 
depth  to  accommodate  an  organ.  All  the  arches  of 
the  interior  are  of  polished  stone,  and  the  arcades 
separating  the  transepts  from  the  interior  are  carried 
on  polished  stone  columns  with  moulded  shafts  and 
bases.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  panelled  with 
yellow  pine  lining  to  a height  of  about  7 ft.  from  the 
floor,  and  above  that  they  are  finished  in  plaster. 
The  roofs  are  of  half-open  timber  work,  the  timber 
being  dressed  where  exposed.  The  principal  door- 
way opens  into  the  main  vestibule,  which  is  9 ft. 
wide,  The  span  between  the  present  hall  and  the 
new  church  will  be  roofed  in,  and  the  session- 
house,  &c. , placed  there,  with  a corridor  connect- 
ing front  and  back,  and  with  through  communica- 
tion under  cover  to  all  parts  of  the  complete 
group  of  buildings.  The  vestry  is  situated  at 
the  back,  and,  in  addition  to  the  small  hall  behind 
the  large  one,  there  will  be  a ladies'  room  and  a 
kitchen.  There  are  four  exit  doors  provided,  near  the 
four  corners  of  the  church,  besides  the  main  doorway, 
which  occupies  the  first  stage  of  the  main  entrance 
gable  in  the  front  elevation  facing  the  public 
road.  The  doorway  is  a double  one,  divided  by  a 
moulded  stone  shaft  carrying  the  stone  filling  in 
tympanum,  with  its  recessed  and  pierced  panels 
enriched  with  cusped  work,  all  enclosed  in  a 
recessed  arch  of  four  orders,  the  members  of 
which  are  mounted  or  carved.  The  hood  mould- 
ings spring  from  square  shafts,  panelled  and 
enriched  with  simple  canopy  work  surmounted  by 


carved  terminals.  The  middle  stage  over  the  door- 
way is  occupied  by  the  large  six-light  window  over 
the  back  gallery,  lighting  the  nave,  and  filled  with 
cusped  tracery  in  two  orders,  the  whole  flanked  by 
a group  of  buttresses  on  each  side,  plain  in  the 
lower  stages,  but  treated  with  angle  shaftings  above, 
and  having  gable  tops  surmounted  by  stone 
terminals  with  carved  crockets  and  finials.  The 
upper  stage  of  the  gable  is  divided  into  panels 
with  angle  shafts  starting  from  an  embrasured 
cornice,  some  of  the  panels  being  enriched  with 
cusped  sinkings,  and  the  terminals  carried  above  the 
skewes  and  finished  after  the  manner  of  the  shafts 
in  the  buttresses.  The  shaft  in  the  centre  is  finished 
at  the  apex  of  the  gable  with  a foliated  stone  cross. 
The  side  elevation  towards  the  proposed  new  road 
is  more  simply  treated.  The  nave  of  the  church  in 
its  length  being  divided  into  five  bays,  two  of  these 
are  taken  up  by  the  gable  transepts,  with  two  large 
four-light  windows,  and  the  next  two  bays  by  the 
three-light  windows  opening  into  the  nave.  The 
fifth  bay  is  taken  up  by  the  gable  of  the  staircase  ; the 
divisions  are  accentuated  by  buttresses  gabled  and 
weathered  in  several  stages  at  the  transepts,  and 
finished  with  angle  shafts  gabled  and  carved, 
and  the  beads  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  tracery. 
On  the  axis  of  the  transept  roof  the  main 
ventilator  trunk  pierces  the  ridge  of  the  main 
roof,  and  a flechc  covers  the  body  of  the  venti- 
lator. The  choir  is  much  narrower  in  span  than 
the  nave,  and  is  roofed  at  a lower  level,  the 
upper  stage  of  the  gable  being  occupied  by  a large 
five-light  window,  filled  with  cusped  tracery,  and 
flanked  by  buttresses  finished  with  gabled  tops. 
All  the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  Westmoreland 
slates,  and  finished  with  red  tile  ridges.  The  heat- 
ing is  effected  by  the  hot-water  low-pressure  system. 
The  gas-fittings  will  be  specially  designed  of  ham- 
mered iron.  There  is  sitting  accommodation  for 
895,  including  back  gallery,  choir,  and  elders'  stalls, 
and  the  total  cost  is  expected  to  be  a little  over 
6,000/.  The  contractors  are  as  follows  : — Masons, 
Allan  & Baxter ; plumbers,  Moyes  & Son ; gas- 
fitters,  D.  & G.  Graham  ; plasterers,  W.  & W. 
Smith  ; glaziers,  Millar,  Steele,  and  Kirk ; painler, 
William  Haddow ; slaters,  John  M'Owat  & Son  ; 
heating,  A.  & J.  Boyd  & Son  ; carvers,  Dawson  & 
Sheriff ; and  wrought-iron  plates,  James  Milne  & 
Son,  Limited.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Rowan, 
of  Glasgow. 

Chapel,  Donaldson's  Lodge.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at 
Donaldson's  Lodge,  near  Cornhill-on-Tweed,  was 
laid  on  the  13th  inst.  The  contractors  for  the 
building  are  Messrs.  Elliot  & Son,  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  and  they  are  carrying  it  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  George  Reavell, 
jun. , of  Alnwick. 

New  Police  Barracks  at  Glasgow.— The 
new  police  barracks  which  have  been  erected  in 
Great  Clyde-street,  Glasgow,  were  on  the  14th  inst. 
opened  by  Councillor  Gray.  Built  from  plans  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  M'Donald,  the  City  Engineer,  the 
barracks  have  a front  elevation  to  the  Clyde,  are 
four  stories  in  height,  cover  720  square  yards,  and 
are  estimated  to  cost  about  10,000/.  Accommoda- 
tion has  been  made  for  the  housing  of  eighty  un- 
married constables.  The  barracks  have  been 
erected  in  the  central  district  of  the  city. 

New  Church  at  Blaenavon,  Mon. — On 
the  15th  inst.  the  memorial  stone  of  a new  church  at 
Cotcha,  Blaenavon,  was  laid  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Kennard  (on  a site  presented  by  the  Marquis  of 
Abergavenny).  The  memorial  stone  was  of  Forest 
of  Dean  stone.  The  church  is  designed  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  will  seat  ‘about  250 
persons  in  open  pews.  The  walls  are  of  local 
stone,  with  Forest  of  Dean  stone  dressings.  The 
contract  for  the  church  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  John  Burgoyne,  builder,  ot  Blaenavon,  who  is 
carrying  out  the  same  from  plans  prepared  by,  and 
under  the  supervision  of,  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne, 
architect,  Newport,  Mon.  Mr.  Box,  of  Blaenavon, 
is  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

New  Church  at  Cogan,  South  Wales.— A 
new  church  is  about  to  be  built  at  Cogan,  on  a site 
adjoining  the  main  road  to  Penarth,  given  by  Lord 
Windsor,  who  has  also  given  500/.  towards  its 
erection.  The  total  outlay,  including  fencing  of 
site,  will  be  about  2,500/.  The  contract  has  been 
let  to  Mr.  W.  Richards,  contractor,  Barry.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Kempson  & Fowler,  Llandaff. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Gilberdyke  Yorkshire. 
— Memorial  stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  church  and 
school  were  recently  laid  at  Gilberdyke.  The  internal 
measurement  and  proportions  are  : — Church,  45  ft. 
by  27  ft.  6 in.  ; schoolroom,  37  ft.  3 in.  by  17  ft.  9 in. 
The  church  is  to  accommodate  250,  and  the  rostrum 
being  moveable  on  wheels,  additional  room  can  be 
had  to  seat  250  more  on  special  occasions.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Gothic.  Mr.  W.  Stothard, 
of  Manchester,  is  the  architect ; the  builder  being 
Mr.  G.  H.  Walters,  of  Hull. 

New  Church,  Charlton,  Dover.— The  new 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Charlton, 
Dover,  was  consecrated  on  the  19th  inst.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dover.  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  London, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  C.  Wise,  of  Deal,  the 
builder.  In  the  Builder  for  May  30,  1891,  we 
published  a view  of  this  church,  together  with 
elevations,  plan  and  sections,  and  also  a short 
description. 
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SANITAR  V AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Maidenhead  Sewage  Disposal  Scheme.— On 
the  30th  ult.  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  C.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Maidenhead,  relative  to  the  application 
of  the  Corporation  for  permission  to  borrow  30,000/. 
for  drainage  and  sewage  purification  works.  The 
mayor,  with  the  town  clerk  and  most  of  the  council, 
were  in  attendance ; the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  who  are  very  large  ratepayers,  were  also 
represented.  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  Lailey,  C.E.,  of 
Westminster,  the  engineer  of  the  proposed  scheme, 
gave  information  as  to  the  size  and  length  of  the 
sewers — amounting  to  about  fourteen  miles — and 
stated  he  proposed  to  treat  the  sewage  by  the  Inter- 
national Company’s  system  of  precipitation  by 
ferozone  and  filtration  through  polarite  beds.  Dr. 
Angell,  F.  I.C.,  described  the  chemical  aspect  of  the 
svstem,  and  said  that  the  effluent  would  satisfy  the 
Thames  Conservancy.  The  sewage  is  at  the  present 
time  disposed  of  by  broad  irrigation,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  land  treatment  has  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  many  complaints  having  been  made  by  the 
Thames  conservancy  as  to  the  bad  effluent  coming 
from  the  land,  the  Conservancy  at  length  called 
upon  the  authorities  to  comply  with  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act.  There  was  practically  no  opposition. 
Mr.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  expressed  a wish  that  the  tanks  should 
be  put  as  far  from  the  station  as  possible,  and  this 
will,  no  doubt,  be  done.  The  site  was  afterwards 
visited  by  the  Government  Inspector. 

Heatley  (Cheshire),  Main  Drainage 
Scheme.— On  the  13th  inst.  Colonel  C.  H.  Luard, 
R.E. , Inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
held  an  inquiry  at  the  Lynn  Local  Board  office  as 
to  this  scheme.  The  plans  were  presented  and 
described  by  the  Clerk  and  the  consulting  engineer, 
Mr.  G.  Herbert  Bayley,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  who  pointed 
out  that  on  account  of  the  very  flat  character  of  the 
district  to  be  drained,  he  had  advised  the  board  to 
adopt  the  '‘Shone"  system.  There  will  be  one 
central  ejector  station  delivering  the  sewage  under 
pressure  into  the  existing  system  of  sewers,  and  so  on 
to  the  Statham  sewage  farm,  two  miles  down  the 
river.  The  air  compressors  will  be  placed  at  the 
Authority’s  gas-works.  Owing  to  the  wet  subsoil 
and  proximity  to  the  river  Bollin,  it  has  been  decided 
to  use  Doulton’s  patent-joined  stoneware  pipes.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  sought  is  3,300/.,  and  there  was 
no  opposition.  The  Colonel  subsequently  inspected 
the  whole  of  the  district  under  consideration,  and 
afterwards  visited  the  Board's  sewage  farm. 

Gorton  Sewage  Scheme.  — On  the  icth 
inst.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  C.E.,  one  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  held  an 
nquiry  into  an  application  by  the  Gorton  Local 
Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  30,000/.  for  works 
of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  Mr.  Bidder, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Sutton,  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Hall,  Son,  & Lord,  solicitors,  appeared  in  support 
of  the  application,  and  Mr.  J.  Addison,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
and  Dr.  Parkhurst  watched  the  proceedings  on 
behalf  of  the  Manchester  Corporation.  Mr.  Bidder, 
after  explaining  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  said  the 
population  of  the  district  was  16,000,  and  it  was 
already  effectually  sewered,  but  the  sewage  flowed 
totally  untreated  into  the  Gore  and  Corn  Brooks. 
The  area  of  the  works  was  to  be  8 or  9 acres,  but 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  land  in  the  district,  and  it 
being  quite  unsuited  for  sewage  treatment  it  was 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  sewage  first  by  chemical 
precipitation,  and  then  by  filtration  through  polarite 
beds.  Three  precipitation  tanks,  each  of  a capacity 
of  409.275  gallons  were  to  be  provided,  and  six 
polarite  filters.  The  sludge  they  intended  to  press. 
Mr.  Bidder  stated  that  as  a result  of  their  observa- 
tions they  were  confident  of  being  able  to  obtain  by 
the  polarite  system  an  effluent,  which  he  might  say- 
had  never  yet  been  obtained  by  any  other  process. 
Dr.  Burghardt,  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist 
at  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  was  called  in 
support  of  the  scheme,  as  also  Mr.  J.  Carter  Bell, 
Borough  Analyst  for  Salford,  who  gave  the  results  of 
analyses  of  effluents  from  Swinton,  Pedlebury,  and 
Royton,  where  the  polarite  system  is  in  operation. 
These  analyses  were  made  for  the  Salford  Corpora- 
tion, and  Mr.  Bell  stated  they  were  of  extremely  high 
purity  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  pro- 
ceedings occupied  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  were 
watched  with  great  interest  by  the  officials  and 
members  of  the  Corporation  of  Manchester,  in  view 
of  steps  which  are  about  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  purification  of  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
River  Irwell. 

Dock  Extensions  in  Liverpool.— According 
to  the  Liverpool  Post,  the  new  branch  of  the  Canada 
Dock  will  shortly  be  ready  for  steamship  accommo- 
dation. The  contract  for  excavation  was  let  to 
Messrs.  Eckersley,  Godfrey,  & Liddelow,  of  London, 
who  commenced  operations  in  November,  1890. 

I hey  had  to  remove  about  700,000  cubic  yards,  con- 
sisting largely  of  clay.  The  massive  concrete  walls 
of  the  dock  are  completed,  but  some  important  work 
has  yet  to  be  done  in  connecting  the  main  dock  with 
the  branch,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  water 
area  will  be  increased  from  about  eighteen  to  thirty 
acres.  The  depth  of  this  new  branch  will  be  16  ft 
below  the  datum  of  the  old  dock  sill,  the  deepest  of 
any  dock  that  has  yet  been  completed  in  Liverpool. 
The  new  Canada  lock  will  be  600  ft.  long  and  100  ft. 


wide,  with  a sill  13^  ft.  below  the  datum.  This  en- 
trance will,  it  is  expected,  be  ready  in  the  course  of 
next  year.  The  latest  steamer  added  to  the  Atlantic 
trade,  the  Campania,  will  easily  be  accommodated 
at  the  new  Canada  branch.  On  the  south  side  of 
this  dock  there  will  be  double  story  sheds  1,400  ft. 
long  and  95  ft.  wide,  to  be  fitted  with  Lyster's  patent 
roof  cranes.  On  the  north  quay  of  the  dock,  where 
there  is  more  land,  sheds  of  a single  story,  1,100  ft. 
long  by  125  ft.  wide,  will  be  erected.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  branch  dock  with  its  sheds  is  about 
300,000  /. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — There  is  a talk  of  instituting  a School 
of  Art  for  Young  Girls  in  the  part  of  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore  which  has  for  some  years  been  occupied  by 
the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine.  This  new  building  will 
be  laid  out  on  the  model  of  the  school  in  the  Rue 

Bonaparte. The  first  five  days’  sale  of  the  Spitzer 

collection  has  produced  a sum  total  of  1,964,220 

francs. There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  "in  the 

Georges  Petit  Gallery  of  the  works  of  the  landscape 

painter,  C.  Delpy. The  Union  Centrale  des  Art 

Ddcoratifs  is  preparing,  at  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie, 
an  exhibition  of  enamels  of  the  painter,  Claudius 
Popelin,  who  died  about  two  years  ago.-; — Next 
month  an  exhibition  is  to  be  opened,  at  theEcole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  of  portraits  of  authors  of  the  century. 

MM.  Maxence,  Mitrecey,  Deschenaux,  Larde, 

Foreau,  Thierol,  Ronault,  Charbonneau,  Trigoulet, 

a nd  Gai  n ier , are  t he  students  ad  m i t ted  by  the  j ury  of  t he 

Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  to  enter  for  the  first  competition 

for  the  Prixde  Rome,  in  the  section  of  painting. 

The  marble  statue  of  Lazare  Carnot,  by  M.  Cougny, 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  state-room  of  the 

Ministry  of  War. The  Carnavalet  Museum  has 

just  acquired  a curious  and  interesting  picture 
giving  a general  view  of  Paris  in  1630,  in  the  reign 

of  Louis  XIII. On  May  the  21st  a monument  to 

Jules  Grdvy,  by  M.  Falgutere,  will  be  inaugurated 
at  Dole  (Jura).  The  former  President  of  the  Re- 
public is  represented  standing,  stretching  his  right 
hand  towards  a flag  which  is  held  out  to  him  by  a 
female  figure  symbolising  France,  standing  below 

the  pedestal  and  crowned  with  the  Phrygian  cap. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  commissioned  M. 
Poussin,  architect,  to  construct  at  Montesson 
(Seine-et-Oise)  a penitentiary  school  intended  to 
replace  the  prison  for  youthful  criminals  known  as 
the  “ Petite  Roquette."  The  works  will  commence 

shortly. The  Chamber  of  Commence  of  Paris 

has  opened  a competition  for  the  construction  of  a 
commercial  school  in  Rues  Condorcel  and  Bochar- 

dc-Sarron. The  General  Council  of  the  L.oire 

district  has  instituted  a competition  for  the  building 

of  a H6tel  de  Prefecture  at  St.  Etienne. The 

Society  at  Dunkerque  “ pour  l’encouragement  des 
lettres  et  des  arts  ” is  organising  an  art  exhibition  to 
be  held  at  Dunkerque  from  July  14  to  September  17. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Cote  d’Or  district 

has  voted  the  erection  of  a statue  at  Dijon 
to  the  memory  of  Pierre  Joigneaux,  a French  politi- 
cian of  some  eminence,  and  formerly  Senator  for  the 

Department. A bronze  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  is 

to  be  erected  in  the  principal  public  place  at 
Chinon  ; it  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Roulleau, 
and  figured  in  the  Salon  des  Champs  Elys6es  last 
year.  The  pedestal  will  be  executed  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Deglane, 
architect,  and  a former  holder  of  the  Prix  de  Rome. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  painter  Germain 

Ribot,  son  of  the  more  celebrated  painter  Thdodule 

Ribot,  who  died  two  years  ago. We  also  hear  of 

the  death  of  Mdme.  Etienne  Dujardin,  n£e  Marie 
P6tiet,  a painter  of  portraits  and  genre  subjects  which 
have  been  much  remarked  in  the  Salons  from  1870 
to  1890.  Her  husband  is  a painter  of  talent  and  now 

also  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. The 

Acaddmie  des  Beaux-Arts  has  awarded  the  Due  prize, 
given  every  five  years  tp  encourage  the  higher  studies 
in  architecture,  to  M.  Emile  Camut,  architect,  for  his 
work  on  the  enlargement  and  restoration  of  the 

thermal  establishment  at  Mont-Dore. In  the 

Service  d'Architecture  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris 
four  architects,  MM.  Ginain,  Vaudremer,  Train,  and 
Varcollier,  have  been  retired  on  the  superannuated 
list,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  MM.  Calinaud, 
Dubernal,  Durand,  and  Ulmann. 

Berlin. — Emperor  William's  present  to  the  King 
of  Italy,  on  occasion  of  his  silver  wedding,  is  a 
statue  representing  “ Italy,”  the  body  of  which  is  of 
solid  silver,  and  the  ornamental  work  to  a great 
extent  in  other  precious  metals  and  stones.  The 
sculptor,  Reinhold  Begas,  is  responsible  for  the 

designs,  and  Herr  G.  Lind  was  the  goldsmith. 

The  old  houses  on  the  “ Schlossfreiheit  " which  have 
o make  room  for  the  proposed  National  Monument 

are  now  being  pulled  down. At  last  the  extension 

of  the  General  Post  Office  is  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
A large  site  in  the  Leipziger  Strasse  is  being  cleared, 
and  the  actual  works  will  see  their  commencement 

next  month. Among  the  several  important 

bridges  in  course  of  erection,  the  new  Frederick 
Bridge,  said  to  be  a good  example  of  bridge  archi- 
tecture. A model  of  the  bridge  has  been  sent 
to  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  Reg.  Bm.  Otto 
Stahn  is  the  architect,  and  the  City  Engineer, 

Dr.  Hobrecht,  is  responsible  for  the  construction. 

The  official  report  on  the  experiments  with  ‘ ‘ fire- 
proof” materials  to  which  we  alluded  in  a former 


number  has  now  been  published.  It  consists  of  soro 
forty  pages  of  text  of  highly  interesting  reading,  t, 
which  are  added  numerous  reproductions  fror 
photographs  and  drawings.  The  editors  are  Chid 
Officer  Stude,  of  Berlin  Royal  Police  Fire  Brigade 
and  “ Brandinspector " Reichel,  a senior  officer  c 

the  same  force. We  regret  to  annource  the  deaf; 

of  “ Wirkl.  Geh.  Rath."  Schneider,  who  was  at  tt 
head  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Prussia; 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Herr  Schneider,  wh\ 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  only  retired  from  h 
important  post  some  six  months  back.  His  retini 
ment  from  office  was  considered  a great  loss  to  thl 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  highly-esteemer 
and  popular  officials  in  Prussia,  whose  name  w» 
also  well  known  outside  of  his  country. 

Sigmaringen.— One  of  the  finest  wings  of  tbi 
historical  castle  at  Sigmaringen  was  destroyed  b 
fire  last  week,  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  being  neglj 
gence  on  the  part  of  a workman  who  was  fixing  soro 
wiring  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  block.  Most  0 
the  art  treasures  for  which  the  castle  is  famous  wen 
fortunately  in  the  main  block,  which  was  cut  off  frort 
the  wing  on  fire  by  wooden  doors  well  covered  wit 
sheet  iron.  The  castle,  which  is  beautifully  situate) 
on  some  high  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  hal 
a long  and  interesting  history.  There  has  appq 
rently  not  been  a serious  fire  in  the  place  since  thl 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1885  ; 
thorough  renovation  of  the  castle  was  commencect 
and  among  the  improvements  suggested  was  tbt 
electric  installation,  which  was  to  lessen  risks  of  fire 
but  has  now  been  indirectly  the  actual  cause  of  one.n 

The  New  Empire  Theatre,  New  York.— ThT 
New  York  World  recently  gave  a description  of  thl 
new  Empire  Theatre,  situate  in  Broadway  am 
Fortieth-street.  The  seating  capacity  is  1,100.  Thl 
theatre  is  to  be  heated  1 ' in  much  the  same  way  a 
the  new  Broadway  Theatre.  Pipes  will  conduct  thl 
hot  or  cold  air  under  the  seats,  and  the  supply  ca: 
be  regulated  by  the  occupants  of  the  seats.  Th 
theatre  will  have  a perfect  system  of  ventilation,  am 
the  scenery  on  the  stage  will  be  protected  from  firt 
by  a patent  sprinkling  apparatus.  ” The  architect': 
name  is  not  mentioned. 

Y.M.C.A.  Building,  San  Francisco. — The  Sai, 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  February  20  reports  that  tht 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  of  tht 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  were  signed  oi 
the  previous  day,  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  Page  Brownt 
awarding  the  work  to  Mahoney  Brothers  foi 
202,000  dols.  The  site  of  the  new  building  is  at  thl 
north-east  corner  of  Mason  and  Ellis  streets. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Charles  Fowler; 
F.R.I.B.A.—  A dinner  of  the  District  Surveyors'  Asset 
ciation  took  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  tht 
20th  inst.,  the  special  object  being  the  presentation  o 
an  address  to  Mr.  Charles  Fowler  on  the  occasion  0 
his  retirement  from  the  office  of  District  Surveyor! 
Mr.  Fowler  was  for  many  years  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Association,  and  subsequently  President  anu 
member  of  the  Committee,  and  his  able  and  energetic 
services  in  those  capacities  have  always  been  highly 
appreciated  by  his  comrades.  Professor  T.  Roge^ 
Smith,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair.  A large 
number  of  the  District  Surveyors  and  their  friends 
attended,  and  among  the  invited  guests  were  Dr 
Longstaff,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Committed 
of  the  London  County  Council,  Mr.  Blashill,  Super, 
intending  Architect,  Professor  Kerr,  &c.  Thjf 
address,  illuminated  on  vellum,  was  presented  t< 
Mr.  Fowler,  who  made  a suitable  reply.  Thf 
usual  toasts  were  duly  given  and  responded  to  b* 
the  President,  the  Vice-President  (Mr.  Douglas:’ 
Mathews),  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  B.  Tabbere* 
Dr.  Longstaff,  Mr.  Blashill,  Prof.  Kerr,  Mr.  H.  Hi 
Collins,  Mr,  Rickman,  and  Mr.  R.  Plumbe.  Thf 
proceedings  were  enlivened  by  music,  and  a very 
pleasant  evening  was  passed. 

Romain  Remains  at-Neuss. — According  to  tht 
Cologne  Gazette,  the  excavations  at  the  ancient 
Roman  Camp  of  Neuss  (near  Diisseldorf),  which 
were  taken  in  hand  by  the  archaeologist  Constantine 
Coenen,  have  been  attended  with  surprising  success,: 
It  has  been  found  that  several  roads  traverse  the 
area  of  excavation,  and  the  barracks  of  two  cohorts,! 
on  the  thoroughfare  between  the  Prcetorium  andi 
the  Qucrstorium,  have  now  been  determined  as  wel: 
as  another  on  the  via  Principalis,  probably  that  of  tht 
Praetorian  Cohort.  These  barracks  are  each  about 
80  mitres  long,  every  maniple  having  a breath  ol 
26  metres.  A room  of  3^  by  5 mitres  was  allocated1 
to  every  contubernium  (or  mess  of  from  eight  tc 
twelve  men),  communicating  with  two  others  oi 
smaller  depth  used  for  the  storing  of  arms  and: 
baggage.  The  roads  dividing  the  barracks  are  4 
mitres  broad.  The  centurions'  houses,  situated  on< 
the  return  fronts  of  each  barrack  block,  resemble  in 
internal  arrangements  the  Roman  house  as  seen  at 
Pompeii.  The  dwellings  of  the  comitcs  also  showed’ 
what  we  now  called  Pompeian  style  as  far  as  the  muralr 
decoration  was  concerned ; whilst  the  Pretorium,  a, 
pretentious  building,  was  more  Grecian  in  its  style  of 
decoration,  and  had  been  adorned  with  and  showedi 
much  statuary.  The  sculpture  temple  (80  metres  long)i 
showed  the  typical  plan.  Underneath  this  building: 
extensive  cellars,  some  3 metres  deep,  were  found, 1 
and  in  connexion  with  these  special  apartments  for 
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1 the  priests.  A bath  in  the  temple  stood  in  direct 
connexion  with  an  aqueduct  from  the  Roman  Canal, 

I the  course  of  which  has  been  known  for  some  time 
1 b{ick.  The  supply  of  drinking  water  for  the  camp 
; was  naturally  from  the  same  source. 

The  Junior  Engineering  Society.—  At  the 
, last  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  Westminster 
l Palace  Hotel,  Mr.  Sidney Boulding,  M.  Inst. Mech.E. , 
in  the  chair,  a paper  on  ‘ ' The  Sanitary  Engineering 
; of  Dwellings  " was  read  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Newman, 
Student  Inst.C.E.,  Mem.  San.  Inst.  The  author 
first  showed  how  indispensable  to  satisfactory  results 
efficient  ventilation  and  disconnexion  were,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  the  appliances  employed  in  their 
attainment.  These  included  various  forms  of  traps, 
disconnecting  chambers,  sink  and  bath  wastes,  and 
overflow  and  safe  pipes.  The  connexion  of  branch 
and  main  drains,  the  method  of  laying  pipes,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  invert  true  in  line  and  gradient  were  next  con- 
sidered. On  the  subject  of  water-closets,  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  the  pan  and  hopper,  valve, 
wash-out,  flush-down,  and  long  hopper  closets, 
were  passed  in  review.  The  characteristics  of  a good 
closet  apparatus  were  Simplicity,  power  of  self- 
cleansing, having  no  points  where  deposit  could  settle, 
when  Hushed  out  the  whole  surface  to  be  scoured, 
and  every  part  to  be  made  of  smooth  and  incor- 
rodible material.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
water  supply,  the  necessity  of  placing  cisterns  in 
light  and  airy  positions  was  mentioned,  and  their 
frequent  cleansing  insisted  upon,  reference  being 
made  to  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1892, 
which  provides  that  “ every  local  authority  shall  (not 
may)  make  provision  for  the  proper  cleansing  of 
cisterns  within  their  district."  The  paper  concluded 
with  a brief  summarj  of  the  most  common  defects 
met  with  in  the  drainage  of  houses.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  and  a collection 
of  models  of  various  sanitary  engineering  appli- 
ances were  exhibited,  lent  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co. 

uC°oIi.A^SE  OF  Buildings  in  Birmingham. — On 
the  18th  inst.,  the  roof  of  a building,  known  as  the 
Argyle  Dancing  Rooms,  Loveday-street,  Birming- 
ham, collapsed,  bringing  down  also  five  small  houses 
in  an  adjoining  court,  and  burying  their  occupants 
under  a quantity  of  dibris.  The  fire-brigade  and 
police  extricated  three  adults  and  four  children,  one 
an  infant.  They  were  all  sufficiently  injured  to  be 
admitted  to  the  hospital. 

The  Fire  in  Doctor’s  Commons.— The  fire  at 
Messrs.  Judd's  premises,  which  broke  out  early  on 
Oood  Friday  morning,  afforded  a proof  of  the  utility 
ol  fireproof  floors.  The  ground  floor  of  the  main 
warehouse  was  constructed  by  Messrs  Homan  & 
Rodgers,  and  not  merely  resisted  the  intense  heat 
caused  by  the  fire  above  and  below,  but  remained 
intact,  sustaining  the  dibris  of  the  four  upper  floors 
printing  machinery,  walls,  &c.,  piled  up  to  a height 
of  some  30  ft.  45 

British  Mining  Statistics  for  1892.— The 
mining  statistics  of  Great  Britain  for  1892,  contained 
in  the  “Summaries  of  the  Statistical  Portion  of  the 
Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Mines," 
jhave  just  been  issued.  We  learn  from  them  that 
|the  output  of  minerals  last  year  reached  a total  of 
i9i..954.9°8  tons,  against  197,693,592  tons  in  1891, 
which  shows  a decrease  for  1892  of  5,738,684  tons 
or  2-89  per  cent.  Of  this  output,  181,786,871  tons 
was  coal,  against  185,479,126  tons  in  1891,  a de- 
cline of  2,692,255  tons,  or  nearly  2 per  cent.  The 
production  of  ironstone  was  only  5,644,486  tons, 
against  7,229,150  tons  in  the  preceding  year,  which 
Shows  that  it  fell  off  by  1,584,644  tons,  or  nearly  22 
per  cent.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  and  about  the  mines,  inclusive  of  those  at  work 
on  private  branch  railways  and  tramways,  and 
ot  those  engaged  in  washing  and  coking  coal 
Prem'ses  adjacent  to  or  belonging  to 
the  mines  was  721,803,  against  707,411  in 
l89r.  which  exhibits  a decrease  of  14,397,  or  2 
)er  cent.  Exclusive  of  those  employed  in  the  two 
latter  industries,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
mining  was  702,466,  which,  compared  with  1891, 
ivhen  687,878  persons  were  employed,  is  an  increase 
>t  14,588,  or  2-i  per  cent.  The  total  number  of 
iatal  accidents  being  862,  and  of  deaths  1,034, 
.here  was  thus  a decrease  of  99  in  the  former  and 
5t  4 in  the  latter  category  compared  with  1891. 

I here  was  one  death  for  every  679  persons  em- 
Jloyed,  against  668  in  1891.  There  was  one  death 
.0  every  195,473  tons  of  minerals  raised,  against 
?OI'934  f°ns  in  1891,  and  one  fatal  accident  to 
ivery  235,817  tons,  against  217,007  tons  in  the  pre- 
:eding  year.  The  latter  ratio  was  thus  more 
avourable,  and  the  former  more  unfavourable,  than 
n 1891. 

British  Output  of  Open-hearth  Steel.— 
Hie  statistics  just  issued  by  the  British  Iron  Trade 
Association  show  that  the  quantity  of  open-hearth 
teel  ingots  produced  in  Great  Britain  last  year 
mounted  to  1,418,830  tons,  against  1,5x4,538  tons 
i 1891.  The  decrease  last  year  was  consequently 
5,708  tons,  or  6-3  per  cent.  There  was  an  almost 
eneral  decline  of  production  in  all  the  districts 
taking  open-hearth  steel,  the  only  exception  bein°- 
Staffordshire,  where  there  was  an  increase  of  output 
)f  manufactured  products  in  open-hearth  steel,  the 
irgest  quantity  consisted  of  plates  and  angles, 
77-527  tons  being  produced.  The  production  of 
pen-hearth  steel  manufactures  included  231,310 
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tons  of  bars  (almost  wholly  tinplate  bars),  tees,  and 
forgings,  160,561  tons  of  blooms  and  billets,  72,264 
tons  of  slabs,  24,075  tons  of  rails,  and  smaller 
quantities  of  castings,  tires  and  axles,  sleepers,  &c. 
Scotland  produced  the  largest  tonnage  of  open- 
hearth  steel  manufactures  (417,016  tons),  being 
followed  by  the  north-east  coast,  Wales,  Sheffield, 
and  Leeds,  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  and 
Staffordshire,  which  latter  produced  only  <57,308 
tons. 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Stonemasons'  Strike,  Cardiff.— On  Monday 
evening  a meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Master  Builders' 
Association  was  held  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  when  the 
dispute  with  the  stonemasons,  who  are  still  out  on 
strike,  was  discussed,  with  the  result  that  the  hon. 
secretary  (Mr.  W.  M.  Shepherd)  was  instructed  to 
write  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Edmonds,  of  the  Operative 
Masons'  Society,  informing  him  that  the  wages  and 
code  of  rules  which  the  master  builders  are  prepared 
to  offer  are  those  now  governing  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers,  with  the  follow- 
ing additional  rule: — “That  no  worked  stone  be 
brought  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
on  contract  work,  except  landings,  steps,  plain  and 
chamfered  coping,  and  Yorkshire  paving ; also 
granite  and  marble."  This  leaves  the  position 
practically  unchanged.—  Western  Mail. 

The  Building  Trade  at  Pontypridd. — A 
conference  of  representatives  of  employers  and  work- 
men engaged  in  the  building  trade  was  held  on  the 
22nd  inst.  at  the  “New  Inn"  Hotel,  Pontypridd,  to 
consider  the  notices  served  by  employers  demanding 
a reduction  in  Wales  of  id.  per  hour  on  and  after 
May  1 next.  After  consultation,  a compromise  was 
effected  by  splitting  the  difference  between  the 
parties,  so  that  from  the  date  mentioned  the  wages 
will  be  reduced  from  9d.  to  8^d.  per  hour. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  28. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  on 
1 the  Arrangement  of  Build- 
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ings.”  7.30  p. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). 
Mr.  H.  W.  Handcock  on  “ Fire-Risks  of  Electric  Ligl 
ing."  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  29. 

Architectural  Association.—  Visit  to  the  additions  to  the 
Morning  Post  premises,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  by  per- 
mission of  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell.  3 p.m. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Midland  Counties  District  Meetine  to  lie 
held  at  Dudley. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.— Visit  to  the  Lea  Bridge 
Pumping  Station  of  the  East  London  Water  Works 
Company.  3 p.m. 

St.  Paul s Ecclesiologica l Society.— isit  to  the  Churches 
of  St.  Philip,  Stepney,  at  3.50  p.m.,  and  St.  Augustine, 
Stepney,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Monday,  May  i. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.—  Annual 
General  Meeeting,  for  Members  only,  to  receive  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).  — Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Day  on  “ Some  Masters  of  Ornament.” — IV.  8 p.m. 

Society  oj  Engineers.  — Mr.  Edmund  Burrows  on 
“ Blake's  Bridge,  Reading.”  7.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — Annual  General 
Meeting : Closing  Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  T. 
Harnett  Harrisson.  6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  2. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  M.  B.  Jamieson 
on  “ Mining  and  Ore-treatment  at  Broken  Hill,  New 
South  Wales.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Foreign  and  Colonial  Section  J.— Mr.  E. 
Del  mar  Morgan  on  “ Russian  Industrial  Art.”  8 p.m. 
Society  of  Biblical  Archceology. — 8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— Me.  J.  A.  Macara 
on  “ Monuments  and  Memorials  of  the  Dead.”  8 p. 
Wednesday,  May  3. 

Institute  of  Builders. — Annual  Dinner,  to  be  held  at  the 
“ Grand  Hotel,"  Charing  Cross.  6 p.m. 

Society  of  A r/s. — Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  on 
Practical  Electrical  Problems  at  Chicago."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  A r c /urology . — 4.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  (Dublin).— 
Meeting  in  the  New  Hall,  35,  Dawson-street. 

Thursday,  May  4. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— The.  first  James  Forrest 
lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  William  Anderson,  entitled 
‘ The  Inter-dependence  of  Abstract  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing.” _ 8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  May  5. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.— Mr.  A.  H.  Bromly  on 
Gold  Mining  Machinery.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  6. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

694- — Fire-places:  F.  F.  Bond. — This  invention 
relates  to  improvements  in  open  fire-places,  stoves,  and 
grates  ; its  object  being  to  obtain  a greater  amount  of  heat, 
less  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the  more  perfect  distribution 
of  the  heat  throughout  the  room.  This  is  effected  by 
making,  in  open  fire-places  or  stoves,  the  sides  and  backs  of 
tiles,  glazed  bricks,  or  any  other  non-conducting  material 
preferably  having  a polished  surface.  The  tiles,  or  other 
material,  are  arranged  at  a suitable  angle  to  radiate  the 


heat  into  the  room.  The  specification  also  provides  for  a 
detached  fire-box,  having  openings  on  all  its  sides  for  the 
purpose  of  cleanliness. 

7,683.  Ventilators  : R.  Mushct. — This  invention  has 
reference  to  improvements  in  the  construction  of  ventilators 
°u-  t hoodec!  class>  principally  intended  for  use  on  board 
ship,  but  applicable  also  to  ventilators  for  general  purposes, 
and  to  chimney  cowls,  and  has  for  its  object  increased 
efficiency  by  improving  the  draught  through  the  greater 
velocity  given  to  the  air  currents.  It  consists,  principally, 
in  fitting  the  ventilators  with  short  conoidal  rings,  or 
n°z.ziesi  around  the  ordinary  hoods,  either  inside  or  outside 
their  mouths ; also  with  rain  or  spray-collecting  and 
discharging  gutters,  and  drop-catches  or  hooks. 

1,404.  Flushing  Syphons:  J.  Merrill. — This  inven- 
tion is  for  improvements,  in  automatic  flushing  syphons,  and 
consists  in  constructing  in  the  long  leg  a chamber  contain- 
ing a tipping  bucket  in  combination  with  a trapped  outlet. 

23,490.— Metallic  Ceilings:  L.  L.  Sagcndorph.— 
The  primary  object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct  or 
form  the  corners  of  metallic  ceiling  plates  (having  raised 
marginal  borders. or  mouldings)  in  such  a manner  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  cutting  away  the  metal  at  the  said 
corners  as  now  commonly  done.  The  improved  ceiling 
plates  have  a continuous  raised  marginal  border  or  mould- 
ing, these  mouldings  extending  beyond  their  point  of 
intersection  forming  projecting  portions  at  the  corners  of 
the  plate.  There  is  also  preferably  an  inner  continuous 
raised  bead  or  corrugation  near  the  marginal  raised 
portion,  to  add  strength  and  rigidity  to  the  plate  to 
prevent  buckling  of  the  latter.  In  placing  the  plates  in 
position  on  the  ceiling  the  projecting  portions  will  overlap 
the  two  marginal  beads  on  adjacent  plates  the  corners  thus 
formed  being  covered  with  rosettes,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  arms  of  a circular  outline  in  cross-section, 
the  latter  fitting  over  the  mouldings  or  beads,  and  also 
over  the  two  projections  on  the  top  plate.  The  rosettes 
are  retained  in  place  by  a single  nail  driven  through  each 
of  them,  and  through  the  overlapped  portions  of  the  mould- 
ings at  their  intersecting  points. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

April  10. — 7,283,  F.  Hess,  Composition  for  Glueing 
Purposes. — 7,306,  G.  Body,  Metallic  Double  Rebated  and 
Tongued  Sash  Stile  for  the  Pulley  and  Pivot  Principle.— 
7i3°9i  K-  Cockroft,  Fastenings  whereby  Window-cords  may 
be  secured  to  the  Stiles  of  Window-sashes.— 7,312,  T.  Hall, 
Masons’  and  Builders'  Scaffolding.  — 7,313,  J.  Mercer, 
Machine  for  Punching  Pinholes  in  Hand-made  Tiles.— 
7,315,  E.  Penn,  Window-fasteners.— 7,335,  J.  Kornder, 
Nail-driving  Apparatus. 

April  11.-7,397,  G.  Delalaude,  Lever  Window-fastener. 
— 7>4°3i  C.  Loetscher,  Mortising  Machines. — 7,425,  F. 
Willis,  Construction  of  Fireproof  Floors. 

April  12. — 7,447,  J.  Sellars,  Applying  Cement,  &c.,  to 
Surfaces. — 7,456,  T.  Whittaker,  Brick  Presses. — 7,462, 
P.  Spencer,  Centres  for  Setting  out  Work. — 7,473,  J.  Shaw, 
Ventilators. — 7,475,  F.  F.  Hitchmough,  Sash  Pulley.- 
71484,  J.  Russeli,  Cooking-stoves  or  Ranges.— 7,499,  W. 
Sykes,  Compositions  suitable  for  Paving,  Building,  &c. — 
7,504,  R.  Astley,  Construction  of  Fireproof  Floors.— 7,506, 
W.  Gibson,  Fireplaces. 

April  13. — 7,553,  W.  Pamall,  Shop  Fittings. — 7,567, 
H.  Jukes,  Water-closet  Bowls. 

April  14.-7,620,  W.  Johnson,  Machinery  for  Manu- 
facturing and  Pressing  Bricks.— 7,621,  H.  Worrall, Window- 
fastener. — 7,627,  W.  Monro,  Bolt  for  Doors,  Cupboards,  &c. 

April  15. — 7,736,  J.  Schultz,  Roofing. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

2,974i  D.  Taylor,  Ranges  and  Grates.— 3,551,  E.  Burt’ 
Slide-rule  for  Cubing  Timber,  &c.— 3,596,  W.  Gould,  Locks 
or  Latches  for  Doors.— 3,629,  J.  Duckett  & Son,  Limited, 
and  J.  Bullock,  Smoke  Consuming  Apparatus. — 3,874,  S- 
Dixon,  Chimney  or  Ventilating  Shaft  Tops. — 4,178,  R- 
Taylor,  Drying  Clay,  &c.— 4,470,  W.  Chapman,  Smoke 
Consuming  Stove. — 4,707,  H.  Houghton,  Attaching  Bib- 
Screw  down  Water  Cocks  to  Lead  Pipes.— 5,114,  B. 
Coulthurst  and  others,  Sanitary  Pipes.— 5,193,  E.  Smith, 
Wood  Cutting  Tools. — 5,437,  F.  Denyer,  Manhole  Covers 
for  Sewers. — 5,466,  J.  & F.  Jones,  Drain  Traps,  &c. — 5,642, 
M.  Syer,  Syphon  Water-waste  Preventer.  — 5,680,  C. 
Darrah,  Syphon  Flushing-out  Cistern  for  Water-closets.— 
5,85!,  G.  Mecenero  and  G.  Lenturi,  Artificial  Marbles. — 
5,992,  W.  Peyton,  Stone  or  Fire-grate. — 6,038,  J.  Fry, 
Wood  Screws. — 6,052,  M.  Clark,  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  other 
Fire-places. — 6,173,  J.  Nicol,  Window-sashes. — 6,177,  T. 
Pearson,  Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  for  Roofing. — 
6,314,  C.  Brand  and  others,  Scoria  or  Slag  Blocks  for 
Paving,  Masonry,  &c.— 6,429,  D.  and  J.  Keith,  Fittings 
for  Windows. — 6,547,  H.  Hansen  and  W.  Walker,  Ventila- 
tors.— 6,589,  D.  Donald  and  J.  Sime,  Ventilators. — 6,661, 
Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.,  and  F.  Smith,  Tiles. — 6,761,  W. 
Anstey,  Gas  Brackets. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

7,226,  C.  Hoho  and  E.  Lagrange,  Sash  Locks.— 8,790, 

B.  Fowell,  Boilers  for  Heating  Public  Buildings  and  Green- 
houses.—9,281,  J.  McGlasham,  Ornamentation  and  Deco- 
ration of  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. — 10,341,  H.  Sankey  and 
others,  Decorating  Walls. — 10,963,  J.  Day,  Drainage  and 
other  Socket-pipes  to  facilitate  Jointing.— 11,022,  T.  Winter, 
Cowl. — 1 1,215,  F.  Shuffrey,  Window-sash  Fastener. — 395, 

G.  Ayling,  Step  Ladders. — 1,422,  T.  Avill  and  others, 
Mitre  Cramp.— 2,944,  W.  Bate,  Syphon  Discharge-pipes. 

— 2,945,  W.  Bate,  Floats  for  Ballcocks. — 5,165,  G.  Hard- 
ingham,  Syphon  Automatic  Flushing  Apparatus. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  12.' — By  IV.  J.  Coltman  (at  Islington):  101, 
Church-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  43/.,  400/.  ; 
75,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  r.  40/.,  385/.  ; 
15,  Bemerton-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  46/.  16s.,  250/.; 
23,  Valentine-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  36/., 
385?.  ; “ Docwras  Warehouse  and  Bleaching  Works,"  King 
Henry’s  Walk,  Ball’s  Pond,  f.  2,150/. 

April  17. — By  Wagstajf  IVarman:  30  and  32,  St. 
James’s  Walk,  Clerkenwell,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  5/  r.  62/. 
385^-  i i-g-r-  of  no/.,  William-st.,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  50  yrs.’ 
g.r.  54/.,  710/. — By/.  H ibbard  (sr  Sons  : 9 and  11,  Balcorn- 
st.,  Hackney,  f.,  370/.  ; 28  and  30,  Arkim-st.,  Battersea, 
u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  245/.— By  Carey  &>  Lewis  : 5,  6,  and 
7,  Elm  Bank,  Crouch  End,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  12s.,  975/.  ; 
3,  Elm  Bank,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  18s.,  1,305/.  ; 1, 
92  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s. 


jo  10  13,  canK,  u.t.  00  yrs 

Bergholt-crcs.,  Stamford  Hill, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 

delivered. 

q q h 1 

Poultoji  (Morecambc) 

School  Board 

Winchester  T.C 

Ludlow  Corporation  . . 
Leeils  Corporation 
Wolverhampton  T.C. . . 
Rochester  Corporation 
Loipsic  Town  Council 

May  0 
May  20 
May  30 
May  31 

June  20 

Oct.  1 

Electric  Lighting  of  To»n 

Sewage  Disposal  Scheme 

•iMhlic  Baths  

Uying-out  Vacant  Plot  of  Land 
•rt.- we  rage  of  Village  of  Borstal 

301 

101 

"(il.  5s.  and  101. 10s 

5.000.  3,000.  and  2.000 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


land  . 


1.  KHmby.  Cumber- 


• A-htoli 


. . e Houses.  I-ccds 

Dispensary  and  Residence 
Cottage,  offices.  Stabling. 

Brompton  

School  Buildings,  Hurst 

under-Lyue  

•Disinfectants  Pipes,  and  Unit)  

Additions  to  Croft  House.  Holywood, 

Mam  Hewer,  lank.  Ac 

•Iron  Hailing  and  Gates  

Additions  to  Offices • 

Extension  of  8chool  Buildings.  Halifax  . . 


Erection  of  Chapel,  Kiscn,  Mon 

Restoration  of  Harbour  Walls,  4c.  . 
Restoration  of  Church,  Llanwrda,  Car- 


Two  Houses  and  One  Shop,  Sandhill . 
Vicarage  and  Offices,  Bettwsycoed . . 

Villa  Residence  and  Outbuildings.  Eskdale. 

Cumberland 

Laying  Pipe  Sewers 


Additions  to  Residence,  Thurlstonc  . . 


Girder  Bridges',  Sleepers,  4c.  (London) 


•Pi 


Painting 

'Sewer  and  other  Works  

'Painting  Works  at  Workhouse  ... 
Flagging  and  Paving  (two  streets)  . . 

Residence.  Whltglft  

Dwelling-house.  Morthoe 

■Sanitary  Works  at^Workhouse 


•Firing  Battery.  Drill  Shed.  Ac  Scarboro 

•Offices  I ir  Goods'  l><  put,  Sheffield 

Additions,  Ac  to  Workhouse,  Edgware  . 
Sewers  (1,333  yds.  brick.  1,100  yds.  pipe). 
Engine  House.  Coal  Store,  4e.  at  Electric- 

Lighting  Station,  Canton 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply  Work: 

Church.  Pennar,  Pembroke  Dock 

•Police  Station,  Boscombe  

Drill  Hall,  Instructor's  Dwelling.  At 

Llanrwst 

Additions  to  School  Buildings.  Mardy 
Supplying  and  Laying  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes 

(six  miles)  

v.’i.i.  - ..  . » i-ii  - 


St.  Alban  s Corp 

J.  Mossop  

Tullaraorc  Union  — 
rs.  Rigdeu 

...  . T.  B.  Dixon 

Leyton  Local  Board  . . 

R I,  Patterson  

inversion  U R S A.  .. 
Torquay  Corporation  . 
Hanley  Union 

Trustees  of  St.  George's 

School  

The  Trustees 

Swansea  Harb.  Trus. 


r.  J.  Jon 


Eccles  Corporator 
Governors  of  Penistone 
Grammar  School 
Bombay,  Baroda.  and 
Central  India  Ry.  Co. 
Southend-on-Sea  Corp. 
Cue's  field  U.K.S.A.  .. 
St.  Saviour's  Union  .. 
Blaydou  Local  Board. . 

J C Uladworth 

Mr.  Dyer  

St  George  in  the  East 

Guardians  

Admiralty 

M.  R.  Co 

Hendon  Union. . . 
Thornhill  Local  Board 


Cardiff  Corporation 
Okehampton  R.S.A. 
County  of  Southampton 


•Norway  Granite  Kerb. . 


•Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases 

•Corrugated  Iron  Hospital 

•Furniture  for  Free  Library 

Cast-Iron  Socket  Flpes  (240  tous) 

Valves.  Hydrants.  Ac 

•Painting  and  BtructuralWork  at  Inflrtnarv 


Preston  U R S A. 

Wei  ton  Towu  Council 
St  Giles  Bd  oi 
Kingston  • on  ■ Thames 
Corporation  . . 
Wlllceden  Local  Board 
Ahercurn  Loral  Board 
Borough  of  W cat  Ham 
Hunslet  U. R.S.A. 


J.  J.  O'Callaghan. . 


g 4 Mackenzie  . 


T.  Rowland  

A.  P.  Schenck 

S.  W.  Williams  

P.  M'lntyre 

Moffat  A Bentley  

A.  C.  Turley 

Senior  4 Clegg 

Official  

do. 

W.  Beach  

Jarvis  4 Son 

H.  B.  Thorp 

Wilson.  " Sou,’ A Aid- 

wlnckle  

Official 


CONTRACTS— Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Repair  of  Roads 

Additions  to  School  Buildings,  uea 

Bracknell  

School  Buildings.  Roscbum.  Edinburgh . 


Sewering,  Kerbing,  Channelling.  Ac. 
Caetleford  

Widening.  Ac.  Road.  L'.lanedarue  

Tramway  Depot  and  Cottages 

•Blue  Guernsey  Granite 

•Painting  Works  at  Workhouse  

• « of  Cattle  Market 


Warfield  School  Com. 
Cuthbert's  A Dean 
•liool  Board 


•Erection  Pig  and  Cattle  Pens  

•Additions  to  Workhouse  

•Tar  Paving  Works 

Dwelling  House.  Great  Yarmouth. 
•Electric  Light  Station 

•Main  Drainage  Works 

W ater  Works  Construction  (large  contract 
•Alterations.  Ac.  to  Hospital 


Renovation 
Ireland.... 
Road  Metal,  A 


Church.  Maghcragai:, 


Salford  Gas  Com 
Moss  Side  Local 
Barmouth  Local  Board 
Bromley  A Beckenham 
Hospital  Board 


do. 


J.  C.  Haller 
W.  Harpur 

E.  Appleton 
J.  L.  Fasey 
J.  Robinson 

J.  Rees".  V. 
J.  J.  Myres 
G.  Wallicc.. 
Official  


do. 


Whitechapel  Union  . 


do. 


Lewis  Angell 
J.  H.  Rhodes 
do. 

B.  J.  Capcll  . 


r Station  . . 


•Making-up  Roads  .. 

Iron  Roof  at  Kings' 

•Paving  Footpaths  

•Isolation  Block  at  Schools 

Granite  Road  Metal.  Ac 

•S  x Public  Conveniences 

• . • ■ • - I.  a:  W -rk 

• H-.-i  ital  for  inf.-  :."H9  DtmH 

•Superstructure  of  New  Atylnu: 
•Keeper  s Lodge.  Canning  Town 


Cent 


il  Eli 


of  Two  Blocks 

Lighting  Sti 
ion  and  Maintenance  of  Sewerage 


•100  Flush  Basins 


Miss: 


a Hall,  Hou 


Cardiff.. 


and  Shops,  Can 

Alverthorpe 


uctlon  of  a Resei 

near  Wakefield 

Church,  Long  Handborough.  Oxford. 
Dwelling  House.  Stable,  Ac.  Leeds  — 
Making,  Forming.  Draining  Roade,  Rod- 


Bank  Preinisi 


Additions  to  School  Buildings.  Whitby 

Two  Dwelling-houses,  Wakefield 

School  Buildings.  Ac.  Baltingl  ss  

Twenty-four  Houses.  Castleton  

Additions.  Ac.  to  Municipal  Buildings.. 


BrvboalMUitf. 


Croydon  Council.. 


Llandoff  Highway  Bd 
Plymouth  Corporation 

Boro  of  Croydon 

Bethnal  Green  Union 
Wellington  (Salop) 
Market  Co. 


Official  

Wilson  .... 

S.  Shaw  

J.  Holdin  .... 
D.  Bellamy 
Powell 


do. 


nittoe 


...  11.  Hastings  

Buhner  West  Highway 

Board  

Varley  School  Board  . 
Brighton  and  Preston 


ool  Boa 


Acton  Loral  Board 

U.W.RIy  Co 

Biggleswade  Local  Bd. 
St.  Pancraa  Vestry... 
Long  Sutton  Local  Bd 

Bournemouth  T.C 

Thakeham  Union  

Birkenhead  Corp 

Sunderland  Asylum  - 
Borough  of  West  Ham 
Glamorgan  County  Asy. 
I.lcge  Towu  Council  . 


City  of  Cape  Town.  .. 
Fowlers  Sanitary  Kng. 
Co.  Ltd 


Capt.  M.  J.  C.  Dennli 

Ash  worthA  Woolfondeu 
Kendal  Corporation  ■■  ' 


T.  E.  KnighUey  

Rivett  .'. 

Official  

.1.  Bowden 

T.  Roberta  A Sons 

J.  Ladds 

J.  Hunter 

Official  

" F.  L.  Horsfall  A Sous 

J.  W.  Simpson 

Official  

do. 

do. 

...  „ C.  Harston 

Official  

F.  W.  Lacey 

8c)tt  A C.awthorne 

C.  Brownridge 

G.  T.  Hine 

Lewis  Angell 

Giles.  Gough,  ATrollope 
Official  

Clement  Dunscombe.. 

HabersharaAFawckner 

A.  Fawcett  

E.  H.  L.  Barker  ... 

P.  Robinson 

Bishop  A Pritchett. 

E.  M.  Johnstone... 

F.  W.  Dixon 

W.  Watson  

D.  Ramsey 


do 


May  13  : 

May  16  f 
do. 

May  17  i 


May  18  ' 


JiSly  29  : 

No  date  t 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Clerk  of  Works ■ • ■ 

•Inspector  of  Nuisances.  Surveyor,  Ac. 
Gasworks  Manager  

Electrical  Engineer  

•Surveyor.  Sanitary  Inspector,  Ac.  - . 

•Boro  Engineer's  Assistant 

Clerk  of  Works  

•Inspector  of  Nuisances  

•Surveyor  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Boro  of  Pwllheli 

Ware  U. R.S.A 

Cardiff  Gaslight  and 

Coke  Co 

Wolverhampton  T.C'. 
Saudgate  Local  Board 


Corporation 

Aberdare  Intermediate 
School  Committee  . . 
Bwansea  Town  Council 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary. 
Newington 


May 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions , p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  vm- 


iM  ix,  and  xxv.  Pubi  s Appointments,  p.Jxxii. 


480/. — By  Buckland  &-=  Sons  : “ St  an  well  Cottage,”  Stan- 
well,  Middlesex,  and  9 a.  3 r.  23  p.,  f.,  sold  before  auction  ; 

f.  market  garden  land,  40  a.  2 r.  3 p.,  2,065/.  ; “ The  Royal 
Hart  Tavern,"  Ashford,  f.,  2,200/. ; a plot  of  f.  land,  200/. 

April  18. — By  A.  IV.  Taylor  Co. : 152,  Trinity-rd., 
Tooting,  f.,  655/.  ; 154  and  156,  Trinity-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g. r.  16/.,  r.  73/.,  595'.;  53  and  55,  Brodrick-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  r.  80/.,  640/. ; 23,  Parr-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  15  yrs., 
g.r.  3/.  5s.,  r.  30/.,  123/.  ; 20,  Arlington-st..  Islington,  u.t. 
34  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  34/.,  310/. — By  Lilley  IVestcm: 
24,  Westbourne-pk.-cres.,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 
6/.  ios.,  240/. — By  Boy  ton  dr1  Pegram:  57,  61,  and  63, 
Strode-rd.,  Fulham,  f.,  90 ol.  ; 410  and  412,  Fulham-rd. , 
u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.  4s.,  r.  128/.,  630/. — B_y  Hampton  dri 
Sons:  the  lease  of  15,  Half  Moon-st.,  Mayfair,  u.t.  133  yrs., 
r.  250/.,  including  fixtures,  50/. — By  Debcnham,  T ecu  son, 

Co.:  18  and  20,  Osborne-st.,  Whitechapel,  f.,  r.  70/., 
1,260 1.  ; 55,  Belsize-rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 
9/.  ios.,  r.  50/.,  400/. 

April  19. — By  Furber,  Price . dr>  Furber ; “The 
Old  King's  Head,"  Poland-street,  Oxford-street,  f.,  r.  100/., 
2,475/.  i 1 and  2i  Salem  Villas,  Epping,  f.,  r.  37/.  16s., 
520/. ; 45,  St.  Ann’s-rd.,  Notting  Hill,  f.,  r.  32/.,  440/.  ; 
49  and  51,  Linton-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r. 
70/.,  570/.  ; 12,  New  Charles-st.,  City-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 
6/.,  r.  42/.,  350/. — By  Chadwick  Sons  ; No.  341,  Strand, 

f. ,  r.  150/.,  5,300/. — By  J . H.  Hunter:  129,  St.  j ames's-rd. , 
Holloway,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ios.,  r.  37 /.,  350/.  ; 66, 
Nightingale-lane,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  88 yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.,  r.  60/., 
535/.  ; No.  293,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  50/., 
500/.  ; f.g.r.  of  10/.,  Little  Randolph-st.,  Camden  Town, 
reversion  in  39  yrs.,  245/. — By  H.  Donaldson  : 106  and 
108,  Prince's-rd.,  Notting  Hall,  f.,  r.  70/.,  900/.  ; 8,  King 
Henry's  Walk,  Islington,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  5/. , r.  32/.,  265/. — 
By  E.  Wood : 220,  Albany-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  61  yrs.. 

10/.,  260/.  ; f.g.r.  of  9/.,  Danby-st.,  Peckham,  reversion  in  73 
yrs. , 185/.  ; 63,  Dorothy-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r. 
61.  ios. , 280/.  ; 1 and  3,  Darley-rd. , Wandsworth,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

g. r.  61.,  370/.  ; 77,  Euston-st.,  Euston-sq.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  7s.,  r.  40/.,  160/.  ; 8 to  32  (even),  Grant-rd.,  Battersea, 
sold  privately  ; 2,  Sheepcote-rd.,  sold  privately. — By  IV. 
Bradlv  (at  Sevenoaks):  13  and  14,  Granville-rd.,  Sevenoaks, 
f.,  r.  98/.,  815/. 

April  20. — By  Stimson  d-5  Sons : F.g.r.  of  74/.,  Edmund- 
st.,  &c.,  Camberwell,  reversion  in  21  yrs.,  2,320/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
60/.,  Queen's-rd.,  Peckham,  with  ditto  in  8 yrs.,  1,920/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  17/.  ios.,  Ormside-st.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  ditto  in  6c 
yrs.,  450/. : f.g.r.  of  16/.  17s.  6d.,  Thornton  Hill,  Wimble- 
don, ditto  in  69  yrs.,  450/.  ; f.g.r.  of  44/.  2s.,  Champion-pk., 
Sydenham,  ditto  in  86  yrs.,  875/. ; i.g.r.  of  80/.,  Maxted- 
rd.,  &c.,  Peckham,  uL  54  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  1,075/.  > i-g-r.  ol 


. of 


• 52/-> 


24/.,  Dennett’s-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  240/.  ; 1 
112/.,  Beaufoy-ter.,  South  Lambeth,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g 
1,000/.  ; i.g.r.  of  203/.  5s.,  Fentiman-rd. , u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 
152/.,  835/.;  i.g.r.  of  16/.,  Hanbury-ter.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 
12/.,  60/.  ; f.  rental  of  100/.  a year,  Tidal  Basm-rd.,  V ictoria 
Docks,  1,800/.  ; 47,  Brunswick-rd.,  Brighton,  f.,  r.  70/.,  960C.; 
2 to  24,  King's-rd.,  Twickenham,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  66/., 
1,580/.— By  Blake  & Dannatt : “ Holnihurst,  Beacon- 
rd.,  Lewisham,  f.,  950/.— By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  dr>  Co.  : 
12  and  14,  King-st  , Westminster,  f.,  area  1,000  ft.,  2,700/.  ; 

Wyberton  House,"  Lee-ter.,  Blackheath,  f.,  5,000/.  , a 
block  of  f.  stabling,  Boone-st.,  Lee,  1,200/.  ; 49,  Farringdon- 
st.,  City  of  London,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  335‘m  r-  Ii-15°/-i 
7,000/. — By  G.  Trollofc  Sons:  54,  St.  George s-sq., 
Belgravia,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  2,700/.— By  V entont. 
Bull,  d.-  Cooper:  16,  James-st.,  Oxford-st.,  f.,  r.  75/.,  1,460/.; 
148,  Copenhagen-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  40/., 
375/.— By  Newbon  Co.  : 94,  Arlington-rd.,  Camden 
town,  f.,  r.  40/,  670/.  ; 15,  St.  John's-pk.,  Holloway,  u.t. 
58  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  560/.  ; 46,  Median-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  71 
yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios.,  r.  32/.,  320/.  ; 12  and  13,  Baker-st., 
Pentonville  ; and  16  and  17,  Spring-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.,  470/.  ; 14,  Coleridge-rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  66  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.,  r.  48/.,  1,600/.  ; i.g.r.  of  105/.,  Seven  Sisters -rd., 
u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  280/.  ; i.g.r.  of  16/.,  Alexandra-rd., 
u.t.  69  vrs.,  g.r.  7.1. , 395 /. — By  F.  J.  Bis/ey  dr*  Sons  : 43 
and  45,  Swan  Lane,  Kotherbithe,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r. 
36/.  8s.,  240/.  ; 10,  12,  and  14,  Faustin-pl.,  f-,  r.  35/.  2s., 
235/. — By  E.  Simpson:  17,  Park  Row,  Greenwich,  f., 
465/. 

April  21. — By  Jones,  Tang,  & Co.  : 43,  Colebrooke- 
row,  City-rd.,  f..  r.  63/.,  875/.— By  Geo.  Gouldsmith,  Son, 
<5-  Co. : “ Buckingham  Chapel,"  Palace-st. , Westminster, 

f. ,  area  2,967  ft.,  4,300/.;  6,  South  Eaton-pl.,  Belgravia,  u.t. 
31  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  2,700/. ; 39,  Wilton-cres.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/.,  r.  430/.,  4.940/. ; 19,  Wilton-cres.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  12 /., 
4,700/. — By  Curtis  dr1  Sharp:  F.  land.,  Boreham  W ood, 
Elstree,  4 a.,  825/.  ; two  plots  of  f.  land,  Rosendale-rd., 
Tulse  Hill,  350/. — By  Baker  d-*  Sons:  23,  24,  25,  and  26, 
Victoria-road,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r. 
131/.  10s.,  1,025/.;  18,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  16s., 
r.  32/.,  and  I.g.r.  of  2/.  5s.  a year,  260/.  ; 7,  Bouverie-rd. , 
u.t.  64  yrs. , g.r.  3/.,  300/.  ; 17  and  19,  Prince’s-st.,  Wal- 
worth, u.t.  19  yrs.,  and  a I.g.r.  of  14/. — same  term,  190/.; 
the  f.  residence  “ Clovelly,"  Brighton-rd.,  Redhill,  and  25 
and  27,  Earlswood-rd.,  1,800/.  ; 10,  Lubeck-st.,  Battersea, 
u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  200/. ; 41  and  43,  Este-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g. r.  10/.,  400/. 

[1 Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r 


f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  foi 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  foil 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent  0 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..  load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu.  3/3  26 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/10/0  4/0/0 

Birch,  do 3/0/0  4/0/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/10/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1/10/0  3/5  ° 

Oak.  do 3/0/0  5/5/0 

Canada  5/10/0  j/0/0 


Pine.  Canada  red  2/10/0 


Do.  Yellow 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath 
St.  Petersburg.. 

Deals.  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  ioo 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  

Do.  and  yellow.. 

Do.  white 

Swedish 

White  Sea 

Canada,  Pine  1st 

Do.  do.  and  

Do.  do.  3rd  &c. 
Do.  Spruce,  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 


2/10/0  4/10/0 

5/0/0  6/0/0 
5/0/0  7/0/0. 


7/0/0  9/10/0 
6/10/0  7/0/0 
6/10/0  8/0/0 


10/0/0  14/0/0 
8/0/0  9/0/0 
8/0/0  10/0/0 
7/0/0  15/10/0 
°'-/o  16/10/0 


,K.. 

15/10/0  17/10/0 
7/10/0  10/5/0 
8/10/0  11/0/0 


. for  rent 


6/15/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 

ist'. .!.  .m.. .P. ..P.  0/9/0  0/15/6 

Do.  2nd  .... 0/8(0  o/xx/6 

Other  qualities — ' " 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Honduras,  ..&c 


0/4/6  0/7/6 

II  k 


/4i 


Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  . . 
Box.  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  SL  Do- 
mingo   ft. 


U 1/6 


9 | 


4 

9/0/0  20/0/0 

8/0/0  18/0/0 


OF  MATERIALS.  - 

TIMBER  (continued). 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3!  oloh 

METALS. 

•on— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/0/8  0/0/, 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  °/°/- 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales S<7 /6  5/'<V' 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/1 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  47/'°/°  4 Blot 
Best  selected  ..48/15/0  49/01; 
Sheets,  strong  . . 5 6/0/0  57 /°£ 

Chili,  bars 44/7/644/iSf 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4  13-16  /o, 

L E A D-Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/13/9  9/l6l 

English  com. 

brands  9/16/3  9/«V 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards ....  1 1 /5/0  o/ot 

Pipe n/15/0  o/op 

ZINC—  English 

sheet ton  21/10/0  o/og 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/0/0  o/of 

TIN— Straits 93/5/°94/t5. 

Australian 93/>7;6  9-4/7-= 

English  Ingots . . 97/0/0  97/ 10. 

Banca 94/o-'o  94/5= 

Billiton 94/o/o  94/Si 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  20/0/0  20(2: 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  28/10/0  o/oc 

Do.  Ceylon 26/15/0  o/oc 

Palm,  Lagos 30/0/0  30/10 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 25/10/0  0/0 

Do.  brown  23/15/0  24/0- 

Cottonseed  ref — 21/10/0  22/0. 

Oleine 23/0/0  24/Q 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0 : 

Do.  refined 5/10/0  13/a. 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0 1 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0  - 


TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 


should  be  addressed  to 
not  later  than,  io  a. nt.  c 


The  Editor,"  and  must  reach 
Thursdays.] 


6-in.  Blocks.  5-in.  Blocks. 

Albemarle-strcct  and  part  of  1 

Grafton-street 

Curzon-street  (part  ol) 

Clarges-street  and  Cureon- S 9s.  8d.  ..  9s.  od. 

street  (part  ofl | 

Duke-street 

Maildox-strcet  J 

Buckingham  Palace-road* 8s.  ad.  . 7s.  Cd. 

Clivcden-place  9s.  8d.  . 9s.  od. 

Vauxliali  Bridge-road  (part  oO  9s.  tod.  ..  9s.  ad. 

•This  carriageway  is  paved  with  granite  pitching  ; all  the  other 
Streets  are  macadamised. 


BUTTEVANT  (co.  Cori 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  architect,  38 
Davis  Creedon,  Fcrmoy 


glebe-house. 


). — For  the  erection  of 
South  Mall,  Cork  : — 


room,  drill 
Assembly 


AMBLESIDE.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a large 
hall,  caretaker's  house.  &c.,  for  the  Directors  of  the  New 
Rooms.  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect,  Windermere;— 
Arthur  Jackson,  Amblcside £1,905 


CANTERBURY. — For  the  erection  of  a cottag 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Baker,  Borough  Survey! 
Canterbury’ : — 

Bateman  & Co £371 

Gentry  265 

Johnson  & Co 36a  : 

[Survey t.  

* Accepted. 


BARNSLEY.— For  the  construction  of  a brick  culvert.  3 
diameter,  at  Whinny  Nook,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
Taylor.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  St,  Mary's-place,  Barnsley 


Towmey  ^360 

Belsey  330 

Mount,  Canterbury*. . 330 

,£350.] 


Higharn  & Porter . 


n Hood 

try  Burrows  & Son,  Park-road,  Barnsley*. 

* Accepted. 


',  Cambridge- 
lisbctt  Blair, 


CANTERBURY.— For  iroi 
Market,  for  the  Corporation.  . 

D.  Forbes  & Co ,£410  18 

Cozens 323  7 


fencing  and  bullock-rails,  Cattle 
r.  F.  Baker,  Borough  Surveyor : — 
i I Drury  &:  Biggleston, 

• I Canterbury*  £278  7 10 

j Johnson  & Co 276  17  o 


Accepted. 


Hotel,  for 


LONDON.— For  converting  a portion  of  the  old  factory  building 
on  tile  site  in  Holmes-road.  Kentish  Town,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
laundry  centre,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey 
Architect : — 

Kirby  & Chase  £333  I C.  Cox  £217 

Cowley  & Drake  265  Houghton  & Son.  Stroud 

McCormick  & Sons 224  | Green*  18s 

•Accepted  by  the  Works  Committee. 


TRY.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  branch 
ns,  .!yc.,  also  six  houses  in  Halliby  and  Brook- 
vsbury  Pioneers  Industrial  Society,  Limited.  ..... 
■ox,  architects,  Westgate,  Dewsbury.  Quantities  by 

- — W.  Scott  & Son,  Leeds-road,  Dcws- 

Fothergiil  i Schofield,  Bailey  Carr,^ 

3ury 950  0 o 

>•4.— Snowdon  & Son,  Ossctt  188  o o 

r.— A.  E.  Broadbent,  Vulcan -road, 

-Geo.  Hargreaves, 

C.  A.  Kershaw 


BELFAST.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  a sewer  in  Falls- 
oad  and  Divis-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bretland, 
’ity  Surveyor,  Belfast.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stephens, 
lonegall-placc.  Belfast  : — 

Workman  & Co.,  108,  Ann-street,  Belfast  ,£3,039  o o 


of  a cookery  centre  in  conncxio 
>1.  Battersea,  and  for  executin 
hidings,  for  the  School  Board  fu 
itect : — 

Lathey  Bros .£66 

Hart  Bros 68 

Holloway  Bros 67 

J.  Tyennan,  220,  Walworth- 

Holliday  & Greenwood 57 


Dewsbury 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  the  supply  and  delivery  of  cast-iron 
pipes  and  other  specials  for  Bournemouth  Pier  outfall,  in  connexion 
with  the  new  main  sewers,  for  the  Borough  of  Bournemouth.  Mr. 
. W.  Lacey,  A.M.lnst.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

48 -in.  Pipes. 

Macfarlane,  Strang,  Cochrane,  Grove,  & 

'■  r'~  '’3.73*  9 1 Co £2,608  16  8 

1,017  11  6 C.  Jordan  & Sons  ..  2,529  10  9 

1.963  10  8 James  Oakes  & Co.  2,431  13  4 

1,746  o 0 Stavelev  Coal  & 

Iron  Co.*  2,389  16  7 

i,66i  1 10  Steel  Pipe  Co.  (in- 

.640  3 5 formal)  — 

,609  94  * Accepted. 

36 -in.  Pipes. 

Cochrane  & Co £1,837  >4  5 

,589  3 8 J.  &S.  Roberts,  Ltd.  1,775  4 8 

.203  9 o Cecliranc,  Grove  & 

.047  4 11  Co 1,764  6 11 

,909  6 10  C.  Jordan  &Sons..  1.748  6 11 

James  Oakes  & Co.  1,695  46  0 

.845  16  4 Staveley  Iron  Co.*  1,670  3 10 


London.  Mr.  T.  J.  1 
B.  E.  Nightingale  ... 

J.  Shillitoc  & Sons  . 

James  Smith  & Sons 
J.  Wilmott  & Sons  . 

Treasure  & Son.  ... 

F.  J.  Coxhead 

J.  Marsland 

•Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


E.  Howell 

D.  Y.  Stewart  & Co 
Stockton  Forge  Co. 
Stanton  Ironworks 

Co 

[.  Si  S.  Roberts,  Ld. 
'ochrane  & Co 


LONDON.— For  alterations  ; 
street,  Spitalficlds,  for  Mr.  Ball; 
5,  Elder-street,  Norton  Folgate 

W.  J.  Walker  £2 1 

S.  W.  Hawkings 2; 


Vlacfarlanc,  Strang, 

& Co j 

S.  Howell 

3.  Y.  Stewart  & Co. 
itockton  Forge  Co. 
Stanton  Ironworks 


-For  repairs  and  painting  at  102  and  104,  Queen  Vic- 
r-  <■- - •!---  Aberdeen  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
t:— 

.£348  I Spencer  & Co £315 

• 339  John  Kirkaldy  & Son  305 


DURHAM. 

Durham : — 

G.  Gradon  & 

Durham  (accepted) . 


—For  alterations  and  additions 
Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect,  Frail 


premises,  24, 
lgatc  Bridge, 

J.  Perks  & Son*  £160  o 

• Exclusive  of  painting. 


T.  H.  Mansfield  & Son 
Josolyne  Si  Young  


TH. — For  works  in  connexion  with 
c Borough  of  Bournemouth.  Mr.  F.  3 
and  Surveyor: — 

Bournemouth  Out/all. 

..£5,600  o o I W.  Swales* £ 

..  4,651  o o|  ‘Accepted. 

Boscombe  Outfall. 

..£4.200  0 o 1 W.  Swales*  £ 

• • 3-344  o o | • Accepted. 

IVimbourne-road  Stiver. 

"2,449  o o I II.  Cooke  & Co £ 

2,076  o o Bradshaw  & Co 

1,920  o 0 I F.  Reeks  (accepted) 
Snvers,  Eastern  District. 
ron.  Iron.  Brick, 

lonths.  3 months.  4 months.  3 


LONDON.— For  addi 
Mr.  Lawton  R.  Ford,  : 
Bridge,  S.E.  : — 


to  No.  108,  High-street,  Deptford, 
ect,  St.  Thomas'  Chambers,  London 


DURHAM. - 
H.  T.  Gradon, 

F.  Caldcleugh 

G.  Gradon  61  S 
W.  Walton  . . 
J.  Whaley.... 


-For  erecting  six  houses,  Red  Hills,  Durham, 
irehitect,  Framwellgate  Bridge,  Durham 

£4.002  o 0 I F.  Gibson £893 

in  . . 970  15  o | W.  Rhodes  & Son, 

90S  3 8 I Trimdon* 840 

900  15  o | • Accepted. 


S.  Kipps  . . 
Laws  Si  Soil 
J.  Marsland 


£511  I J.  Bullers  

490  White  St  Co 

483  | Pritchard  Si  Ren  wick* 
’Accepted. 


I.  J.  Sanders 
V.  Hill  & Co. 


V°ILSau  n ders&C  0/ 

I.  J.  Sanders  

Mai 


GELLIGAER  (Wales).— Far  the  arc; 
ledlinog.  for  the  Building  Club.  Mr.  Viv 
bed,  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Qur-"-;,!— • >—  --- 

.ewis  & Watkins £158 

'.  Davis  & Sons  ....  150  . 

• Accepted.  Amounts  given 


"I DON. — Accepted  for  completion  of  premises,  117  and  119, 
ngton  High-street,  W.  Mr.  J.  Wallis  Chapman,  architect, 
ities  by  Mr.  H.  T.  A.  Chidgey  : — 

& F.  j.  Wood --£5.893  ° o 


-For  the  erection  of  thirty  cottages  at 
-!ub.  Mr.  Vivian  Jones,  architect,  Cefu 
antities  by  architect 
o o I Edward  Edwards*  ..£14210  8 
[All  of  Carditf.J 
re  per  house. 


wn  Bros. . . 
I.  Sanders 
iooke  & Cc 


■ 3-934  o o *4,134  o o 
• Accepted. 

Main  Stivers,  Central  Di 


LONDON.— For  mahogany  porters'  box,  &c.,  at  Billitef  Buildings 
i.C.  Mr.  F.  H.  Holdsmith,  architect  :— 

J.  H.  Greenwood £120  o o 

C.  L.  Cole,  Park-road,  Canal-road,  E.  (accepted)  118  o o 


GLOUCESTER.— For  the  erection  of  new  post-office,  Gloucester. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  architect.  9.  Berkcley-strect,  Gloucester:— 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co £1,050  o I William  Jones  & 

Enoch  Clutterbuck  ..  1,012  o Sons,  Gloucester*..  £060  o 

I William  Williams)  766  10 

• Accepted.  ) Withdrew. 


Brick. 


. months. 


rown  Bros 

1.  I.  Sanders  . . 
. Cooke  & Co. 


Accepted. 


CLOUCESTER.- 
Eastgate,  Gloucester 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co... 
Wm.  Williams 


-For  the  erection  of  new  shop,  for  Mrs.  Bi 
, Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  architect,  9,  Uerkcley-s 

£4.597  I Enock  Clutterbuck,  Glou- 

4,588 1 cester  (accepted)  £ 


lerts).— For  extensions.  Sic.,  to  St.  John's  Church, 
nd  Churchwardens.  Mr.  T.  Foster  Woodman, 
er's,  St.  Alban's  :— 

£1,038  I W.  Sear,  Hemcl  Hemp- 

'•?0Ol  stead* £997 

•Accepted. 


retort-house,  &c.,  for  the  Newbury  Gas 

. . .£789  I Head,  Burghclere  * ,£779 

780  I 

£760  and  accepted. 


) (NEWBURY.— 
Works  Company 


GLOUCESTER.— For  the  erection  of  new  offices  and  works  foi 
the  arisen  newspaper.  Gloucester.  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  architect,  q, 
Berkeley-street,  Gloucester  :— 

Wm.  Williams  £878  10  1 D.  C.  Jones  & Co.,  Glou- 

Enock  Clutterbuck 830  o cester  (accepted) £78g  c 

Jones  & Freeman  798  o | 


Reduced 


BRADFORD  (Yorks.).— Accepted  for  additions  to  " Northbrook 
rewery."  for  Messrs.  Joseph  Hey  & Co.  Mr.  Jas.  Ledingham, 
chitect,  District  Bank  Chambers,  Bradford.  Quantities  by  archi- 

Mason.— Fredk.  Ives.  Shipley 

/ ron/ounders J.  Cliff  & Co..  Bradford 

Joiners. — Rhodes  Bros.,  Shipley  

Plumber.— Job  Wood.  Bradford 

Slater. — Thos.  Nelson,  Bradford 

Plasterers.—  T . Cordingley,  Bradford  .. 


NEWTON  ABBOT.— For  the  erection  of  eight  additional  alms- 
houses, for  the  Trustees  of  Mackrcll'e  Charity,  at  Newton  Abbot. 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Rowell  Si  Son,  architects,  Newton  Abbot.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Parker  Bros £4. too  o 0 I Rundle  Bros £3.873  ° 0 

F.  Zealley 4.050  o o F.  A.  Stacey  3,777  o o 

L.  Bearne 3,920  0 0 Rabbich  Sc  Brown, 

C.  Stevens 3,887  17  6 | Paignton* 3,682  o o 

* Accepted. 


Tendered 
for  from 
Schedules 
of  Prices. 


HATFIELD.— For  ret 
Hatfield.  Mr.  E.  A.  Hel 

Whitfield  

Hines  & Co 


pairs  and  alterations  to  Apsley  House,  ne 
ffer,  architect 

£185  10  I C.  Driver,  Primrose-hill*£i59 
. 472  0 I • Accepted. 


Wallace,  Bradford 


—For  the  construction  of  a public  abattoir,  Holling- 
le  Corporation.  Mr.  Francis  J.  C.  May,  C.E.,  Town 
Quantities  supplied : — 

£7.450  I J.  Longlcy  & Co.,  Craw- 

7,360  ley  (accepted) £6,639 

7.440  I 


HEADINGLEY  (Yorks). — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  palm- 
house,  Wheatfield  Lodge,  Hcadlngley,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Nicholson. 
Mr.  T.  Butler  Wilson,  architect.  Leeds 

W.  D.  Richardson  & Co.,  Darlington £427  43  3 


von).— For  making  extensive  alterations  and 
■•ilion-pier,  for  the  Paignton  Pavilion  and  Pro- 
rquay  Steamboat  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  Bridgman, 

£620  | Samuel  Hawkins  £520 


T.  Chappell 

Peters  

. A.  Field  Si  Co. 


LEEDS. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Wesley-road, 
Armley,  for  Mr.  W.  Brogden.  Mr.  F.  W.  Rhodes,  architect.  Upper 
Wortley,  Leeds  :- 

Mason.  Crc.— James  Binns.  Leeds £286  10  o 

Joiner. — Austin  Tingle,  Wortley 185  0 o 

Plumber. — John  Hoyle.  Wortley 84  10  o 

Plasterers.— Brown  & Brook,  Armley  62  o o 

Slaters.—  Pickles  Bros.,  Leeds  21  15  o 


IGIITON.— For  the  erection  of  additions,  &c.,  to  electricity 
n.  North-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Francis  J.  C.  May, 
Town  Hall,  Brighton.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

ill  £5.595  = I I J.  T.  Chappell,  Pirn- 

eil  3.325  o o lico,  S.W.*  £2,888  o o 

..  Field  & Co.  3,453  o o | J.  Longley  Si  Co.  ..  2,839  o o 
• Accepted. 


(TH.— For  building  new  show  and  work-rooms,  and 
,g  premises,  fer  Mr.  J.  Bullpitt.  Messrs.  Rake  & 

tects,  Portsmouth  : — 

£2.082  41  I J.  Crockerell £1,921  o 

2,060  o 1 C.  Harding 1,867  ° 

_ 1.949  o j C.  H.  Roberts* 1,794  o 

1.528  o|  "Accepted. 

[Ail  of  Portsmouth]. 

[Architects'  Estimate,  £4,678  0 °1- 


OL.— For  the  restoration  of 
Mr.  W.  V.  Gough,  architect, 


tower  of  St.  Peter's 
Bridge-street,  Bristol. 

Eastabrook  & Sons £898  o 

Hatherley  & Carr 803  o 

Geo.  Humphreys  877  0 

W.  Church,  Wapping, 

Bristol  (accepted)  ....  874  o j 


-EIGH  (Lancs.).— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  various  works 
:onnexion  with  the  town  water  supply,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary 
thorny.  Mr.  C.  L.  Whitehead,  C.E.,  Union  Offices,  Leigh, 
lies.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Hy.  Baxendale,  Contracts  1,  2,  3,  and  4 £1.275  0 o 

Contract  No.  5. 

.IS,  7d  per  ton. 


Cogswell,  architt 

{light & Son  ... 
J.H.  Corke  ... 
T.  P.  Hall  


, Blackburn  . . . 
Wilkins  & Son. 
[.  Beavcii 


Hy.  Baxendale 
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RYE.— For  the  construction  of  two  reservoirs  to  hold  75.000  and 
.coo  gallons  of  water  respectively,  engine-house,  &c.(  for  the 
. own  Council.  Mr.  Charles  Smith.  Engineer,  Rye  :— 

Durden £1.244  I Weldon  £982 

Johnson 1.160  Meats  946 

Comport 1,114  Marchant  844 

Nunn  1,106  I Piper,  Hastings  (accepted)  809 


Wall  A-  Hook 

Wick  

English  & Sc 


STROUD.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  sanatorium,  Marling 
Schools.  Stroud,  Gloucester.  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  architect.  9,  Berkeley- 
street.  Gloucester  : — 

Stephen  Cox,  Lighthill,  Stroud  (accepted)  £43°  o o 


SWINDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  works  of  the 
Swindon  Gas  and  Coke  Co..  Lint.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect,  Com 
Exchange,  Swindon : — 

1'eale £797  >3  ° I Williams  £513  7 

Barrett  538  1 o Wiltshire,  Swindon*..  413  o o 

Malvern  & Son 527  o o|  * Accepted. 


TOTTENHAM. -For  the  erection  of  three  houses  for  Mr.  J- 
Bowden.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect . -- 

Barret  St  Power  £1.770  I Pappin £<.383 

t>^n^r  1.50c  j Thomcrson  .V  Son  <-349 
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Goodhall 
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V P.  Bulled £7.250  I W.  R.  & C.  Light  £6.169 

J.  Smith  & Sons 6.591  ! Buttrill  St  Son  

T.  Gregory  St  Co 6.397  I Goddard  A?  Sons s.993 

W.  Rhine!  ft  Son 6.34s  J Longley  & Co 5.895 

F.  G.  Mlnter 6.287  | J.  Buckle  


SWINDON.— For  the  erection  of  club  premises,  for  the  Corse 
HiU  Workmen's  Club.  Mr.  R.  J Beswick,  architect,  Fleet-sire-" 
Swindon : — 

George  Wiltshire £1,760  o | Colbome £1,635 

Wm.  Beale 1,724  o Win.  Chambers 1,599 

W.  II.  Ford  1,695  o I C.  Williams,  Swindon*  1,527 

•Accepted. 
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The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

ET  no  one  persuade 
you  that  it  is  not 
an  interesting 
Academy,”  was 
the  greeting  of  a 
distinguished 
visitor  to  a lady  on 
Private  View  day ; 
a sentiment  in 
which  we  entirely 
concur,  and  which  is  a refreshing  contrast  to 
the  blase  tone  of  depreciation  of  everything 
which  is  so  commonly  prevalent  on  Private 
View  days.  It  is  true  that  some  leading 
Academicians  are  not  at  their  best  this  year ; 
in  one  or  two  cases,  it  is  understood,  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  complete  their 
most  important  works  in  hand  in  time  for  the 
opening : and  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  there 
are  a large  number  of  pictures  which,  with 
whatever  average  merit  of  execution,  are 
totally  uninteresting  and  commonplace.  This 
however  is  always  the  case,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  to  a large  number  of  exhibitors 
art  is  principally  a means  of  making  a living, 
not  an  aspiration  after  any  ideal,  and  their 
appeal  is  made  to  the  commonplace  ideas  of 
the  majority  of  the  public — how  common- 
place anyone  knows  who  listens  to  the 
remarks  about  the  pictures  made  by  the 
mass  of  the  sightseers — and  we  doubt  if  any 
attempt  to  alter  the  standard  of  the  exhi- 
bition, to  admit  only  pictures  which  have  an 
intellectual  interest,  would  be  advisable. 
The  line  would  be  difficult  to  draw  in  any 
case ; and  after  all,  the  Academy  Exhibition 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representation  of  the 
existing  condition  of  English  art,  its  tastes 
and  its  standards,  and  it  is  better  that  we 
should  have  such  an  all-round  representation 
once  a year ; those  who  do  not  care  for  the 
commonplace  work  can  ignore  it,  and  devote 
their  attention  to  what  is  worth  their  study. 
The  great  complaint  which  we  do  make,  and 
have  repeatedly  made,  about  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibitions,  is  in  regard  to  the 
immense  preponderance  given  to  painting, 
and  the  entire  ignoring  of  the  art  of  design  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  pictorial  represen- 
tation. Architecture  can  only  be  said  to  be 
nominally  represented  in  the  small  room 
devoted  mainly  to  small  pictures  of  buildings, 
which  have  little  interest  as  pictures  and  do 
not  illustrate  the  method  of  architectural 


design ; and  decorative  and  handicraft  art  are 
practically  ignored  altogether.  This  is  per- 
haps in  part  the  fault  of  the  public,  who  crowd 
to  see  pictures  and  are  indifferent  to  design  ; 
if  we  can  ever  get  up  a public  demand  for  the 
illustration  of  design  at  the  Academy  no 
doubt  it  would  be  met. 

But  we  call  it  an  interesting  Academy  be- 
cause there  are  a good  many  works,  a larger 
proportion  than  usual,  which  have  a decided 
individual  interest  in  regard  to  power  of  execu- 
tion and  a certain  novelty  of  treatment  or  of 
aim.  Some  of  the  works  which  most  especially 
exhibit  these  qualities  do  not  belong  to  what 
are  generally  considered  the  highest  and 
most  ideal  plane  of  painting.  Three  occur 
to  us  particularly  at  the  moment  as  paintings 
which  will  not  be  readily  forgotten ; Mr. 
Nettleship’s  drinking  tiger  (17),  Mr. 
Davis's  landscape  called  "Elder-bush  ” (103), 
and  Mr.  Somerscales’  remarkable  sea- 
painting, " Corvette  shortening  sail  to  pick 
up  a shipwrecked  crew  ” (434).  The  tiger  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pourtrayals  of 
grand  brute  force  that  we  have  seen  in 
painting;  it  is  in  itself  worth  a visit  to  the 
gallery,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  thing 
Mr.  Nettleship  has  done,  and  is  none 
the  worse  because  he  has  been  content 
with  simply  painting  the  animal  and 
has  avoided  the  temptation  to  sensational 
incident  or  to  giving  a semi-human  interest 
of  sentiment  to  brute  life,  which  has  some- 
times tempted  him  to  beunore  theatrical  than 
truthful.  Mr.  Davis’s  exquisite  little  land- 
scape stands  (whether  intentionally  or  not) 
as  a kind  of  challenge  to  the  view  of  land- 
scape-painting  as  mainly  the  art  of  conveying 
the  impression  or  sentiment  of  a scene  in  the 
language  of  painting,  without  realisation  of 
details.  The  subject  is  only  a country  lane 
winding  away  into  the  distance,  with  an 
elder-bush  and  a hedge  full  of  wild  flowers 
in  the  foreground,  but  it  is  painted  with  an 
absolute  truth  of  detail  and  of  sunlight  and 
shadow  which  almost  cheats  the  eye,  and 
which  is  effected  without  falling  into 
realistic  hardness  and  without  losing  the 
sentiment  of  the  scene  ; in  fact  the  picture 
affects  us  almost  as  if  we  saw  the 
actual  scene.  Mr.  Somerscales  is  a 
painter  who  has  brought  forward  a new 
aspect  and  handling  of  that  inexhaustible 
subject  for  painters,  the  open  sea,  the  diffi- 
culties of  which  are  such  that  each  of  our 
few  great  and  successful  sea-painters  seems 


to  have  only  mastered  one  or  two  aspects  of 
sea.  Mr.  Soirterscales  shows  the  open 
Atlantic  on  one  of  those  bright,  breezy  days 
when  the  water  is  dark  under  a nearly  cloud- 
less sky ; there  is  not  wind  enough  to  give 
crests  to  the  waves  ; the  unquiet  tumble  of 
the  expanse  of  dark  water  is  admirably 
conveyed,  and  the  dull  gleam  in  the  hollows  of 
the  waves  is  rendered  in  a way  we  have 
never  . seen  it  before  in  painting. . The 
corvette,  with  her  spread  of  canvas  and  her 
light-coloured  hull,  stands  out  brilliantly  in  1 
the  clear  air ; the  cast-away  boat  near  the1 
foreground  serves  to  give  scale  to  the  waves  ; 
a little  more  attention  to  the  figures  of  the 
men  in  her  might  have  been  desired.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  us  to  note  that  it  was  an 
eminent  English  architect  who  was  among 
the  first  to  recognise  the  striking  merits  of 
this  work  by  a new  painter,  and  who  has 
secured  it  as  a possession. 

To  take  things  in  more  regular  order,  and1 
consider  the  few  works  which  rise  above 
anecdote  and  incident  and  deal  with  ideal 
design,  the  President  sends  no  less  thau  five, 
besides  his  " Rizpali,”  which  come  under  this 
category,  of  which  the  most  effective  in  a 
pictorial  point  of  view  is  the  head  entitled 
“ Atalanta  ”(112),  a splendid  piece  of  colour 
and  a fine  head  ; the  most  interesting  is  the 
classic  archery  lesson,  “Hit”  (105),  an 
admirably  composed  group  of  twO  nude 
figures,  a man  and  a boy.  " Farewell  ” (14), 
a figure  under  a classic  portico  turning  the 
head  after  sonleone  unseen,  aims  at  a 
sentiment  which  unfortunately  does  not 
impress  one  as  very  genuine,  and  the  sky  is 
not  at  all  happy.,  “Corinna”  (224)  we 
cannot  admire.  "The  Frigidarium  ” (295) Is 
a pleasing  decorative  study  of  a womaA  in 
semi-transparent  red  mantle  standing  above 
the  bath  and  looking  into  the  water,  an  archi- 
tectural background  just-  shows  tire-  .sky 
above  it.  SirF.  Leighton’s  chief  contribution; 

Rizpah”  (159)  wdl  be  remembered  for  the 
characteristic  and  determined  head  of  Rizpali, 
who,  with  a sickle  in  her  hand,  stands  on 
guard  against  the  beasts  and  bird?  ; but  the 
subject,  with  the  partially  draped  dead 
bodies  hung  in  the  foreground,  is  not  a happy 
one  for  painting,  and  the  picture  will  not  be 
a favourite.  Mr.  Tadema’s  chief  work, 
" Comparisons  ” (219),'  shows  even  less  than 
his  usual  incident,  and  even  more  than  usual 
perfection  of  execution  ; the  two  fine-looking 
Roman  ladies  comparing  readings  in  two 
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books  with  ivory  covers,  the  marble 
griffins  which  carry  the  table,  the  veiled 
light  through  the  curtained  window,  with  the 
outlines  of  flowers  seen  behind  the  curtain, 
the  brilliant  group  of  flowers  in  the  bit  of 
open  window  in  one  corner,  and  the  blue 
sky  and  bit  of  white  temple  seen  beyond 
—all  these  are  perfect.  The  other  work 
“In  my  studio”  (113)  is  a beautifully 
painted  small  interior,  a perfect  study  of 
light  and  colour  in  an  interior,  and 
equal  to  the  finest  work  of  this  class  that 
painting  has  ever  produced.  This  is  not  in 
one  sense  imaginative  work,  but  it  is  work 
which  represents  emphatically  “L* Art  pour 
l'Art,”  of  which  there  is  never  too  much  in 
an  English  exhibition.  Mr.  Orchardson’s 
“ Music,  When  Soft  Voices  Die  ” (19),  may 
come  under  the  same  heading  ; it  seems  as  it 
painted  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  interesting 
old-fashioned  form  of  upright  piano,  but  the 
figure  is'  a pretty  one,  and  the  picture  a 
harmonious  whole.  Among  more  distinctly 
ideal  paintings  may  be  classed  the  two  by 
Sir  John  Millais  which  form  pendants  in 
Gallery  III. ; “ Pensive  ” and  “Merry”  (204, 
2i7\  the  first  a brunette  girl  with  a pansy 
("  There’s  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts  ” — 
Ophelia),  the  second  a rosy-cheeked  little  thing 
with  a canary  ; they  are  fine  specimens  of  a 
class  of  work  in  which  Sir  J.  Millais  is  the 
artistic  descendant  ot  or  successor  to  Rey- 
nolds. Mr.  Arthur  Hughes’s  picture,  “ The 
Door  of  Mercy  ” (828),  represents  a penitent 
received  into  heaven  by  a beautiful  benignant 
angel  who  leans  over  her  as  she  kneels, 
other  angels  filling  up  the  background,  with 
faces  rather  hard  and  set ; the  foreground 
group  is  fine,  but  the  work  is  not  one  of  its 
author’s  best.  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse’s 
" Hamadryad”  (98)  is  both  a fine  pictorial 
design  and  a poetic  conception  of  the 
tree-goddess,  standing  within  and  seeming 
half-incorporated  with  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
tree,  while  a little  fawn  plays  to  her  outside  ; 
but  surely  she  is  very  long  in  the  leg.  His 
“Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  ” (149)  does  not 
rise  to  the  fateful  power  of  the  legend.  Mrs. 
Corbet's  “ Goat-girl  ” (27)  is  a noteworthy 
work,  one  of  those  figures  which  are  more 
than  a mere  figure  and  seem  to  suggest  a 
poem  to  the  eye ; it  is  a fine  piece  of  colour 
too.  Mr.  Poynter  sends  a very  elaborately 
worked  out  classic  interior  with  a figure, 
“ Chloe”  (199), 

" Dulces  docta  modos  et  citharae  sciens  ” — 

a fine  study  of  classic  detail  and  ornamenta- 
tion, as  well  as  a finely-designed  figure,  but 
archasologically  it  does  not  all  seem  quite  in 
keeping ; the  lyre,  and  the  bit  of  marble 
carving  under  the  seat,  are  decidedly  Greek, 
and  the  filling  of  the  panels  under  the  window 
is  more  of  Roman  or  even  Pompeian  style. 
The  figure  of  a woman  by  Mr.  Harcourt 
(321),  with  no  title  but  a quotation  from 
Keats,  is  a thoughtful  study  and  an  unusual 
piece  of  colour.  Something  may  be  said  for 
Mr.  Bunny’s  oddly-conceived  fancy,  “ Le 
Passant  ” (444)  — it  is  not  commonplace 
at  all  events.  Mr.  F.  Hall’s  “ Pixy-led  ” 
(868)  is  a pretty  fancy  and  a clever  study 
of  effect ; in  a very  different  sense  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Clausen’s  “ Evening 
Song  ” (923),  a rustic  girl  lying  in  a cornfield 
in  the  full  light  of  the  evening  sun.  Mr. 
Hacker  sends  a very  clever  painting  under 
the  title  “ Circe  ” (928),  with  Ulysses  and  the 
hogs,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  Odyssey  it 
is  ridiculous  ; Circe  was  a goddess,  though 
not  a very  respectable  one  : she  had  dignity 
to  keep  up,  she  was  not  a person  to  be  found 
squatting  naked  on  the  floor  like  a slave  girl. 
If  painters  go  for  subjects  to  the  great  Greek 
romances,  they  should  at  least  try  to  idealise 
and  not  to  vulgarise  them.  Mr.  Hacker's 
other  work,  “ The  Sleep  of  the  Gods  ” (375), 
is  deficient  in  the  same  sense ; it  is  merely 
a study  of  nude  figures  asleep  on  the  grass  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
“ Pan  is  dead  ” ; it  is  a prosaic  study  with 
an  ideal  title  appended  to  it ; that  is  all.  Mr. 
Watts's  charming  little  cupid,  “Promises” 
(148),  is  an  ideal  work  of  another  stamp,  and 
moreover  a beautiful  piece  of  colour.  Of  his 


“Endymion”  (218),  we  would  rather  say 
nothing. 

Among  what  may  be  classed  as  historical 
pictures  is  the  principal  work  of  Sir  J.  Millais, 
the  child  saint,  Theresa  (42),  with  her 
little  brother,  going  out  to  seek  martyrdom. 
The  face  of  the  girl  is  very  beautiful,  and 
accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  story  ; the  con- 
trast afforded  by  the  little  boy,  more  occupied 
with  his  orange  than  with  martyrdom,  is 
true  to  nature.  The  very  decisive  painting 
of  a rather  peculiar  costume  draws  off 
attention  from  what  is  really  the  central 
motive  of  the  picture,  Theresa's  expression  ; 
but  the  work,  though  not  attractive  at  first 
sight,  is  one  which  we  believe  will  gain  as  it 
is  studied.  Mr.  John  Collier’s  large  work, 
“ A glass  of  wine  with  Ccesar  Borgia  ” (426), 
is  a remarkably  able  one  in  execution,  and  he 
has  given  striking  portraitures  of  Alexander 
VI.,  and  of  Lucrezia  Borgia ; we  should 
question  whether,  judging  by  some  engrav- 
ings from  contemporary  portraits,  he  has 
done  full  justice  to  the  intellectual  finesse 
of  Ceesar  Borgia’s  countenance.  The  telling 
of  the  incident  is  over-emphasised,  as 
things  are  on  the  stage,  to  make  sure 
that  every  one  sees  what  is  meant ; no 
man  in  his  senses  would  accept  a glass  of 
wine  from  that  trio.  Mr.  Crofts's  “ Charge 
of  the  Light  Dragoons  at  Moodkee  ” (7)  is 
merely  a battle  picture,  with  no  central 
interest.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  has  illustrated 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  the  account  of 
Philip  II.'s  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
Armada  disaster,  and  the  picture  is  an  impres- 
sive one,  though  we  doubt  if  Philip’s  feelings 
took  so  religious  a turn  as  here  represented. 
Mr.  Dicksee’s  “Funeral  of  a Viking  ”(131) 
occupies  an  important  position,  but  we  can- 
not feel  interested  in  it,  nor  in  Mr.  Riviere’s 
large  painting  of  “ The  King's  Libation”  (87), 
which  is  chiefly  an  opportunity  for  painting  a 
heap  of  dead  lions.  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow  paints 
“The  Duke  in  Spain”  (193)  with  his  staff, 
making  inquiries  of  a native  (“local  informa- 
tion is  the  safeguard  of  the  general  ’’)  ; we 
should  question  whether  even  staff  horses,  in 
full  campaign,  are  kept  as  well-groomed 
as  in  Hyde  Park,  but  we  may  thank 
Mr.  Gow  for  reminding  us,  by  this  and 
another  work,  “A  Spanish  Highway,  1S12" 
(767)  that  we  were  once  a great  military 
power.  Mrs.  Dicksee,  in  her  picture  of 
little  Handel  practising  in  the  garret  (279), 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  hold  of  an 
incident  which  will  interest  everyone ; as 
also  Mr.  Hillingford,  whose  large  picture  of 
that  famous  ball  in  the  Rue  de  la  Blanchis- 
serie  at  Brussels  (469)  has  the  merit  that  one 
can  see  what  it  is  at  once  without  the  cata- 
logue, and  is  a spirited  work  of  its  class. 
Far  superior  to  this,  however,  is  Mr.  Blake 
YVirgman's  “1793”  (566),  representing  the 
brutal  alternative  offered  during  the  Revo- 
lution in  La  Vendee  to  the  Royalist  women, 
to  let  their  children  perish  with  them,  or 
give  them  up  to  the  care  of  the  Republicans. 
It  may  not  be  a great  picture  in  a purely 
artistic  sense,  but  the  artist  has  realised  the 
scene  to  an  extent  perhaps  almost  too 
painful. 

From  historical  pictures  we  come  to  what 
we  may  call  anecdote  and  incident  pictures, 
of  which,  however,  there  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct varieties.  There  are  the  pictures  which 
are  painted  mainly  to  tell  a story  or  illustrate 
character,  and  those  which  are  painted  mainly 
as  studies  of  artistic  effect.  In  modern 
criticism  it  is  the  fashion  to  regard  these 
latter  as  on  a far  higher  level  than  what  used 
to  be  called  genre  pictures  ; a conclusion  we 
doubt  the  reasonableness  of.  There  is 
surely  more  of  intellectual  interest  in  ex- 
pressing character  in  a face  and  figure  than 
in  merely  using  it  as  the  medium  for  a study 
of  colour.  Mr.  Melton  Fisher's  “ Music  ” 
(328)  is  an  exceedingly  clever  study  of  the 
effect  of  figures  seen  on  a terrace  between 
artificial  light  and  summer  twilight,  but  the 
figures  are  of  no  interest,  and  it  is  a great 
deal  of  canvas  to  cover  with  such  an  experi- 
ment. So  with  Mr.  La  Thangue’s  study  of 
three  figures  by  lamplight,  “ Punch  ” (543),  of 
little  interest  save  as  an  effect.  Mr.  Cheval- 


lier  Tayler’s  “A  Summer  Dinner  Party” 
(519),  a very  cleverly  painted  picture  of 
the  same  class,  is  on  a more  reason- 
able scale,  and  there  is  more  of  indi- 
vidual character  in  the  figures,  which  are 
obviously  portraits.  Mr.  Wyllie's  lifeboat 
picture  (47)  is  spirited,  though  the  relation 
between  the  action  of  the  crowd  of  people 
pulling  up  the  beach  on  the  rope  and  the 
evident  intended  launch  of  the  boat  down  the 
beach  is  not  made  intelligible,  and  in  his 
desire  to  get  the  distressed  ship  into  the 
picture  the  artist  has  got  her  so  near  that 
they  might  almost  have  slung  the  people 
on  shore  without  the  aid  of  the  boat. 
Mr.  Dendy  Sadler  is  quite  at  his  best 
in  "The  New  Will — Everything  to  my  Wile 
Absolutely”  (83),  which  is  an  admirable 
study  of  character  as  well  as  a very  careful 
piece  of  painting  ; “ A Meeting  of  Creditors  | 
(588)  by  the  same  hand  is  also  very  carefully 
painted,  but  it  represents  a sort  of  humour 
which  has  been  worn  rather  threadbare. 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  “A  Honeymoon”  (158) 
is  as  pretty  as  his  lover’s  scenes  usually 
are,  and  as  superficial  in  its  senti- 
ment and  interest.  Mr.  Joseph  Clark’s 
study  of  children  the  “ Sweets  of 
Life*’  (232)  is  another  clever  common- 
place, as  well  as  his  “Unwelcome  Guest” 
(473),  which  is  better,  but  nothing  like  equal 
to  the  really  delicate  humour  of  some  of  his 
former  productions.  “ Glass-blowing  ”(261), 
by  Mr.  Colley,  is  a good  work  of  its  class. 
In  “The  Lighthouse’’  (330),  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes  devotes  a very  large  canvas  to  a pic- 
ture of  a harbour-boat  sculled  through  the 
sluggish  green  water,  with  the  pier  and  a 
hill  as  a background  ; a very  able  piece  of 
painting,  but  who  cares  for  such  a subject 
on  such  a scale  ? There  is  really  nothing 
in  it  except  to  show  how  cleverly  the  artist 
can  paint  a dinghy  and  two  men  life- 
size.  In  “The  Interval”  (492)  and  “The 
Announcement  ” (605)  which  evidently 

belong  to  each  other,  though  separated  on 
the  walls,  Mr.  J.  H.  F.  Bacon  has  made  a 
mark  by  painting  with  much  force  and 
realism  two  interiors,  in  the  first  of  which  a 
singularly  vulgar  type  of  middle-class  woman 
apparently  does  the  part  of  affec- 

tionate mother-in-law  to  the  girl  in 
the  window  and  her  child,  while  in 
the  second  the  younger  woman  ap- 
pears in  deep  mourning  and  the  death  of  the 
son  is  announced  to  the  old  mother  seated 
by  the  fire;  so  we  read  it.  The  painting  of 
this  second  work  is  admirable  in  the  manage- 
ment of  artificial  light  and  in  all  details,  and 
the  author  has  made  a creditable  effort  at 
genuine  pathos,  which  might  have  been  more 
successful  had  his  old  woman  been  less  dis- 
agreeable in  style.  Mr.  Hall’s  “ Homeward" 
(518)  is  a fine  gloomy  idyll.  In  “Evening” 
(863)  Mr.  Lorimer  has  shown  how  to  treat 
the  incident  of  a party  of  children  round  a 
table,  and  the  effect  of  artificial  light,  with- 
out verging  into  commonplace  ; for  the  large 
number  of  children  of  nearly  the  same  age 
he  ingeniously  accounts  by  the  Indian  nurse  ; . 
it  is  a party  where  children  from  India  are 
grouped  with  the  home  family. 

In  portraits  the  Academy  may  be  said  to 
be  strong  in  the  double  sense  of  not  having 
so  many  as  there  sometimes  are,  and 
including  some  very  fine  ones  among  those. 
Sir  J.  Millais’  “Mr.  John  Hare”  (18)  is 
admirable.  Mr.  Sargent,  in  his  portrait  of 
“ Lady  Agnew  ” (30),  has  fortunately  shown 
for  once  that  he  can  give  attractiveness  and 
charm  to  a lady's  portrait  without  losing 
the  force  and  character  which  his  often 
gratuitously  eccentric  portraits  always  dis- 
play. In  the  same  room  is  a most  dignified 
portrait  of  a lady  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas 
(46),  rather  recalling  Gainsborough  in  its 
feeling,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  landscape. 
Mr.  Herkoiner’s  portrait  of  the  “ Duke  of 
Devonshire”  (130),  is  a fine  one,  rather 
curious  in  the  tone  of  the  face  ; and  we  may 
class  among  portraits  Mr.  Kennington’s  large 
painting  (rather  on  Salon  than  Academy 
scale),  called  " The  Queen  of  Love”  (132),' 
of  a lady  in  black  seated  on  a lion-skin,  the 
head  of  which  grins  by  her  side.  Mr, 
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Ouless’s  portrait  of  "Mr.  G.  H.  Pember’’ 
(154),  is  remarkable  for  breadth  of  execu- 
tion, and  a fine  manly  down-rightness 
of  style;  Mr.  Shannon's  "Mrs.  Arthur  and 
Her  Son”  (163)  is  a beautifully  composed 
group,  in  every  sense  a picture  as  well  as  a 
portrait.  Mr.  Tadema  has  painted  a half- 
length  of  Herr  Joachim  ; Mr.  Fildes's 
portrait  of  a lady  (185)  in  Gallery  III.  we 
much  prefer  to  the  rather  hard  and  staring 
portrait  (247)  in  Gallery  IV.  Other  noticeable 
examples  are  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas’s  por- 
trait of  an  elderly  lady  (468)  in  Gallery 
VI.;  Mr.  Ouless’s  "Sir  Charles  Tennant,” 
admirable  and  very  characteristic  both  in 
colour  and  expression  ; Mr.  Carter's  " Miss 
Butler  ” (533),  a funny  little  child  on  a white- 
legged stool  amid  artistically  arranged 
draperies ; Mr.  Gibbs’s  "Meta:  a Portrait” 
(538),  a very  interesting  and  expressive 
work;  Mr.  Kennington’s  "Mrs.  Tennyson 
d’Eyncourt  ” (883),  and  Mr.  Herkomer’s 
"Sir  Algernon  E.  West”  (895),  a model  of 
simple  and  unaffected  portraiture.  It 
is  perhaps  among  portrait  groups  that 
we  should  place  Mr.  Solomon’s  large 
dinner-table  picture,  "Your  Health!”  (892), 
at  least  that  the  figures  are  all  we 
believe  careful  portraits  is  the  only  possible 
excuse  for  covering  so  large  a canvas  with 
such  a subject.  The  portrait  (a  very  good 
one) ’of  the  engineer  of  the  Forth  Bridge  is 
1 conspicuous  in  the  picture. 

In  landscape  this  year’s  exhibition  is 
strong.  Mr.  Davis  exhibits,  besides  the 
beautiful  little  work  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  "An  Orchard  in  Picardy ’’ (205),  in 
which  the  same  qualities  are  found  on  a 
larger  scale,  though  not  perhaps  in  such 
: perfection,  and  a larger  work,  " Loch  Maree  ’’ 
j (537),  as  well  as  one  or  two  smaller  ones,  in 
1 which  landscape  and  cattle  are  combined, 

1 which  will  possibly  be  more  generally 
t attractive,  though  not  equal  in  thoroughness 
I of  work  to  the  two  previously  named.  Mr. 

I David  Murray’s  two  landscapes  in  Gallery  I. 
(11  and  15),  are  rather  disappointing; 

" Meadow  Sweets  ” (1 1),  seems  too  like  a re- 
version to  a system  of  concocting  landscape, 
of  a pleasing  and  facile  type,  which  is  in- 
ferior to  some  of  his  conscientious  and 
original  work  of  former  years.  On  the 
other  hand  his  large  landscape,  "Hampshire” 
(589),  though  having  the  air  of  a composed 
work  rather  than  a real  scene,  is  quite  true  to  the 
general  character  of  south  Hampshire  lands- 
cape, and  is  a grand  and  monumental  work 
which  must  add  to  his  reputation.  Mr. 
Leader,  in  his  principal  work,  " By 
Mead  and  Stream  ” (499),  is  at  his  best, 
and  though  he  has  not  got  rid  entirely  of 
that  artificial  hardness  and  glitter  which  is 
the  weak  point  of  his  style,  nevertheless 
fascinates  us  by  a remarkable  realistic  truth- 
fulness of  effect  in  the  representation  of 
meadow  scenery  under  bright  summer  light. 
Mr.  Hook’s  one  work  (211)  exhibits  his 
usual  quality  and  style,  not  perhaps  quite 
at  his  best.  Mr.  G.  Foster’s  "A  Summer 
Pageant  ” (322)  is  a remarkable  study  of  an 
unusual  effect  of  light  and  colour  on  a 
sea-coast  scene,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
original  works  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Corbet 
in  his  "Evening”  (336),  gives  a fine  effect  of 
evening  light  on  cornfields,  treated  in  a broad 
and  grand  manner.  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes’s 
contribution  is  a twilight  scene  " On  a 
Cornish  cliff”  (480),  not  quite  equal  to  one  or 
two  of  his  works  of  previous  years,  but  ex- 
hibiting the  poetry  of  sentiment  and  breadth  of 
treatment  which  always  characterise  his  work. 
Among  other  works  to  be  specially  noted  are 
Mr.  Nowell’s  " Approach  of  Night  ” (1 14),  a 
forest  scene  half  pervaded  by  evening  mist, 
which  shows  a good  deal  of  originality  of 
treatment;  Mr.  C.  W.  Wyllie’s  "Summer 
Flowers  ” (267),  a bright  summer-day  scene 
on  the  banks  of  an  estuary  ; Mr.  T.  C.  Noble's 
" Twilight  ” (290) ; Mr.  Bryan  Hook’s  " Hart's 
Lock  Woods”  (357);  Mr.  R.  Nobles 
"Evening”  (440),  conventional  in  style, 
but  a fine  effect ; Mr.  Olsson's  “Reced- 
ing Tide"  (529);  Mr.  Joseph  Knight’s 

“ Clouds  Lingering  Yet  ” (856),  Mr.  East’s 
"The  Golden  Valley”  (837),  a large 


landscape  showing  a view  over  a rich 
undulating  country,  which,  however,  rather 
wants  distinction  of  character ; and  Mr. 
John  R.  Reid’s  "Poor  are  the  Friends  of 
the  Poor  ” (896),  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
landscape  with  a group  of  buildings  in  the 
foreground,  for  the  figures  are  of  secondary 
importance,  and  which  in  power  and  fresh- 
ness of  open-air  effect  is  not  surpassed  by 
anything  in  the  exhibition. 

Sea-pieces  are  less  numerous  than  land- 
scapes, but  they  are  mostly  exceedingly 
fine,  and  indeed  there  is  no  department  of 
painting  which  English  lovers  of  art  may 
regard  with  such  satisfaction  as  sea-painting, 
for  in  this  at  least  our  own  artists  may 
claim  to  be  superior  to  any  others  in  the 
world  at  present,  as  the  French  critics 
cordially  acknowledged  when  they  saw  some 
of  the  work  of  our  marine  painters  at 
the  1889  Exhibition.  Mr.  H.  Moore  is 
always,  as  it  were,  surpassing  himself, 
and  has  never  done  anything  finer 
than  his  "After  a Breeze”  (51);  and 
" Hove-to  for  a Pilot  ” (246)  is  not  far  behind 
it.  Mr.  Brett  sends  one  of  those  wide  calm 
seas  in  which  he  delights,  under  the  title 
"Pearly  Summer”  (153),  in  which  the 
shipping  are  a little  more  prominent  than 
usual ; but  he  has  also  sent  an  important 
work,  " Breakers  among  the  Reefs”  (417).  in 
which  he  has  shown  the  sea  under  a 
different  colour  and  aspect,  the  greener 
water  of  a shallower  sea,  full  of  foam 
and  movement,  and  almost,  one  might  say, 
of  the  very  sound  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Shaw 
in  his  two  contributions  (592,  925)  is  perhaps 
rather  too  much  repeating  the  same  effect  and 
treatment,  a very  truthful  one  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  this  artist  has  never  quite  equalled 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  and  more  important 
works  which  first  brought  him  into  notice  at 
the  Academy  as  a painter  who  understood 
the  sea,  nor  perhaps  has  Mr.  Fraser,  though 
his  " Easterly  Breeze  ” (369)  like  Mr.  Shaw’s 
two  coast  scenes,  would  pass  as  an  exception- 
ally good  sea  picture  in  a gallery  of  any  other 
nationality. 

Among  animal  paintings  is  a very  fine  bold 
study  of  the  head  of  a lion  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Swan  (520),  and  one  or  two  very  clever 
works  by  Mr.  Wardle,  who  seems  rather  to 
aim  at  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Swan’s  treatment 
of  animal  subjects,  especially  in  the  two 
leopards  painted  under  the  title  " Stealth  ” 
(100).  We  should  mention  also  two  or  three 
noteworthy  architectural  pictures ; one  by 
Mr.  Woods,  “The  Cloisters  of  the  Frari 
Church,  Venice  ” (102),  an  admirably  clear 
and  bright  architectural  painting,  and  two 
by  Mr.  Logsdail,  " In  the  Piazzetta  ” (233)  and 
"The  Church  of  the  Misericordia,  Venice” 
(451);  the  latter,  which  is  the  smaller  one, 
is  the  best ; in  the  former,  which  is  a paint- 
ing on  a pretty  large  scale  of  part  of  the 
ducal  palace,  the  artist  has  failed  to  get  the 
character  of  the  columns  in  the  upper  story, 
which  as  Ruskin  has  truly  remarked,  hardly 
anyone  who  draws  the  building  does  get ; 
they  are  too  thick  for  their  height,  and  the 
slight  diminution  of  the  shaft,  so  unusual  and 
characteristic  in  connexion  with  the  Gothic 
detail,  is  not  shown. 

To  the  contents  of  the  Architectural  Room 
itself,  already  commented  on  in  general,  we 
shall  return  more  in  detail,  and  may  also 
have  something  to  say  as  to  the  sculpture  of 
the  year. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
AND  ITS  LAND. 

1ANY  who  are  unfavourable  to  the 
| general  policy  of  the  London 
1 County  Council  must  have  smiled 

J with  satisfaction  at  certain  facts 

which  were  brought  out  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  last  week.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  County  Council  has  largely  contributed  to 
the  ill-feeling  which  exists  against  it,  by  the 
vain  and  boastful  way  in  which  it  gave  forth 
its  intention  to  manage  its  affairs.  On  the 
occasion  in  question  the  subject  of  discussion 
was  the  report  of  the  Corporate  Property 
Committee  cm  the  sale  and  letting  of  the 


Council's  land  and  other  property.  The  tale 
was  a lamentable  one  ; it  was  in  fact  a con- 
fession that  the  sale  and  letting  of  the 
Council's  property  is  at  a standstill : that  the 
public  lets  the  Council  severely  alone,  and 
that  it  is  politely  boycotted.  In  these 
days  such  a result  is  the  consequence 
of  bad  management  in  some  form  or 
another.  Land  in  London  can  always 
be  let  or  sold  on  market  conditions 
and  at  a proper  market  rate.  " We  have  had 
under  our  consideration,”  so  runs  the  report, 
"the  question  of  the  Council’s  failure,  not 
merely  to  find  purchasers,  but  even  to  secure 
bidders  for  its  property  at  recent  auctions.” 
One  point  which  it  is  suggested  is  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  competition  is  the  fact  that  a 
purchaser  is  required  to  accept  the  title  ot 
the  Council  without  investigation.  The 
Committee,  however,  do  not  think  that  such 
a condition  injuriously  affects  the  sale.  We 
have  no  doubt  it  does.  The  Council  cannot 
give  an  indefeasible  title  any  more  than  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford ; a purchaser  who  takes  a title 
without  investigation  takes  upon  himself  a 
certain  risk.  We  doubt  if  any  solicitor 
would  advise  a client  to  dispense  with  such 
an  investigation  ; and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
solicitors  would  not  look  favourably  upon  a 
purchase  which  would  deprive  them  of  some 
professional  earnings.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  say  that  a solicitor  would  on  the 
latter  ground  urge  a client  not  to  pur- 
chase Council’s  property,  but  he  certainly 
would  not  encourage  him  to  do  so. 
He  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  give 
him  information  on  the  subject,  and  the 
practical  result  is  that  under  such  circum- 
stances buyers  do  not  come  forward.  Again, 
an  officer  of  the  Council  acts  as  auctioneer, 
and  this,  again,  is  undoubtedly  a powerful 
factor  against  competition.  The  great  and 
active  land-selling  firms  of  the  Metropolis 
can  nearly  always  get  bidders— it  is  part  of 
their  business — and  men  so  shrewd  and 
experienced  can  generally  carry  through  such 
matters.  Here,  again,  the  Council  have  to 
fight  against  professional  coldness.  The  land 
agents  of  London  are  not  likely  to  help  to  sell 
the  Council  land  when  one  of  their  profession 
is  not  employed  to  sell  it.  But  apart  from 
anything  akin  to  wilful  professional  coldness, 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  regular 
auctioneer  has  often  clients  to  whom  he  can 
recommend  property  entrusted  to  him  for 
sale.  A mere  official  is  a voice  calling  in 
the  wilderness.  When  to  these  facts 
are  added  others,  such  as  the  delay 
which  occurs  in  the  approval  of  plans  and 
in  the  granting  of  leases,  as  well  as  a general 
suspicion  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Council  towards  property  owners,  there  is  no 
great  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that 
the  Council  is  unable  to  sell  its  property. 
The  theorists  of  the  Council  propose  to 
tax  owners  of  property,  and  purchasers  may 
well  doubt  whether,  having  got  the  land,  they 
may  not  find  it  presently  burdened  with 
taxation  which  they  never  contemplated. 
The  Council  have  frightened  capital  in 
London,  and  one  result  of  this  is  a dis- 
inclination by  the  public  to  purchase  the 
property  of  the  Council. 

In  addition,  there  is  also  the  fact  that 
some  part  of  the  saleable  property  is 
" in  the  nature  of  a residuum,  and  is 
not  such  as  can  be  advantageously  dealt 
with.”  But  if  "a  residuum,”  which  means, 
we  suppose,  an  inferior  class  of  property, 
is  on  sale,  a low  price  must  be  taken 
for  it.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  on 
their  own  showing  the  Council  are  asking 
thirty -eight  to  thirty -nine  years’  pur- 
chase for  ground  rents  instead  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  on  which  basis  they  should  be 
saleable,  it  is  probable  that  the  reserve  price 
for  inferior  property  is  too  high.  But  it 
matters  little  what  reserve  is  put  on  property 
if  there  are  no  bidders.  On  the  other  hand, 
persons  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend 
an  auction  whether  of  land  or  goods  and 
chattels  if  they  know  by  experience  that  there 
is  a reserve  price  which  prevents  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  In  fact  the  report  of  this 
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Committee  shows  that  what  has  been 
wanting  in  this  department  of  the  Council’s 
affairs  is  business  capacity.  The  same 
capacity  has  been  conspicuously  absent  in 
almost  every  department,  and  amateurs 
cannot  successfully  manage  a great  concern. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Council  discussed 
some  draft  clauses  to  insert  in  the  London 
Building  Law  (Consolidation)  Bill  to  prevent 
buildings  being  raised  to  an  undue  height. 
This  rule,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  be 
important,  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
point  out  these  provisions  when  the  Act  has 
passed.  The  most  satisfactory  feature  in 
regard  to  the  proposals  made  on  this  subject 
is  the  indication  of  a desire  to  regulate  the 
height  of  buildings  in  future  in  relation  to 
the  width  of  the  street.  It  is  in  this  direc- 
tipn  that  improved  legislation  is  specially 
required. 


NOTES. 

1 LARGE  competition  is  on  foot  in 
the  States  for  new  Municipal 
Buildings  for  New  York.  The 
J instructions  were  formulated  about 
a month  ago,  but  the  drawings  are  not 
to  be  sent  in  till  September  1 of  this 
year.  Six  designs  will  be  first  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  assisted  by  a 
committee  to  be  nominated  by  the  new  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
te,cts,  and  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  and  the  architect  of  the  best  design 
out  of  these  will  be  commissioned  to  carry 
out  the  building,  “ provided  that  his  profes- 
sional standing  is  such  as  to  guarantee  a 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties,”  the  other 
five  receiving  five  equal  premiums  of 
2,000  dollars  each.  The  building  is 
to  stand  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  and 
is  to  be  built  of  marble  (how  refreshing 
that  sounds  !),  and  to  supply  accommodation 
to  the  extent  of  270,000  square  feet,  dis- 
tributed over  three  stories,  exclusive  of  base- 
ment and  attic.  One  very  sensible  clause  in 
the  instructions  is  that  “ it  is  desirable  that 
none  ot  the  courts  that  are  provided  for  light 
and  air  shall  be  inclosed  on  more  than  three 
sides,”  a piece  of  sanitary  common  sense 
left  on  record  by  the  builder  of  Caius  College 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  but  absurdly 
lorgotten  in  some  great  modern  English 
buildings.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  limit  of 
cost.  The  architect  appointed  is  to  be  paid 
on  a scale  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  first  million 
dollars  of  cost,  4 per  cent,  on  the  second,  and 
3 per  cent,  on  the  remainder. 


THE  advocates  of  Imperial  Penny  Postage 
must,  for  the  present,  be  content  with 
the  “ moral  support  ” and  sympathy  of  Par- 
liament, and  wait  until  more  favourable  times 
for  anything  more  substantial.  In  the 
debate  on  this  subject  last  Friday,  the 
present  Government  simply  re-affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  last  Administration  in  agreeing 
with  the  principle,  but  indefinitely  deferring 
action.  Apart  from  the  anticipated  loss  of 
revenue  which  the  proposed  change  would 
involve,  it  is  held  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
before  making  it  to  obtain  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  parties  to  the  Postal  Union, 
or  commit  a breach  of  good  faith.  The 
latter  obstacle  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the 
immediate  adoption  of  this  desirable  reform, 
as  the  concurrence  of  the  countries  interested 
is,  at  present,  doubtful,  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  there  is  another  general  con- 
ference. As  the  reform  was  advocated  by 
members  of  each  political  party,  so  its  im- 
practicability was  demonstrated  from  either 
side  of  the  House;  and  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  and  his  supporters  were  fain  to 
accept  the  assurance  that  the  Government 
desired  at  the  proper  time,  “when  it  mmht 
be  done  without  reproach  of  conscience  or 
honour,”  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  Great 
things  have  already  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  postal  reform,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  cause  for  discouragement  in  the  tone  of 
the  recent  debate. 


THE  case  of  Haggerty  v.  Thompson, 
decided  last  week  by  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  on  appeal  from  the  County 
Court  Judge  of  Leeds,  is  not  of  importance 
from  a legal  point  of  view,  though  it  has 
practical  value.  It  shows  the  great  import- 
ance of  careful  superintendence  where  com- 
plicated machinery  is  used.  The  plaintiff 
was  injured  by  a portion  of  a crane  falling 
on  him  when  engaged  as  a labourer  carrying 
bricks  on  to  a scaffold.  The  crane  was 
safe  so  long  as  it  was  well  managed,  but 
was  very  dangerous  if  imperfectly  worked. 
The  cause  of  the  imperfect  working  of  the 
crane,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  injured,  was 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  was  working  it 
was  ignorant  ot  the  proper  way  to  manage 
it,  because  the  foreman  had  never  given  him 
proper  instructions.  The  foreman  being  “ a 
person  in  superintendence  ” within  the 
meaning  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  the 
defendants  were  liable  for  the  injury  caused 
to  the  plaintiff.  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
which  shows  the  hardship  of  the  Act  so  far 
as  employers  are  concerned,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  would  have  been  equally 
unfortunate  if  the  injured  man  could  not 
obtain  compensation  from  someone.  Work- 
men are  not,  to  use  a common  expression, 
“worth  powder  and  shot,”  and  so  the  law 
has  made  the  master  liable  for  their  negli- 
gence, though  he  is  quite  guiltless  of  any 
personal  carelessness. 


TN  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  the  Americans  seem  to  have 
shown  their  usual  eye  for  sensational  effect, 
in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  President’s 
hand  an  electric  communicator,  which 
enabled  him,  at  the  right  moment,  to  start  all 
the  machinery  in  the  exhibition  at  the  culmi- 
nation of  his  speech.  This  is  a hint  for 
effect  at  the  future  openings  of  great  exhi- 
bitions which  will  no  doubt  be  borne  in 
mind.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  the  American  managers  of 
the  exhibition  had  thought  less  of  such  tricks 
of  effect,  and  more  of  getting  the  exhibition  in 
order  for  the  opening  day,  they  would  have 
done  even  better  for  the  credit  of  the 
undertaking.  According  to  the  Times'  corre- 
spondent, the  American  section  is  still  in  a 
chaotic  state,  and  it  must  be  some  weeks 
before  it  can  be  really  in  order.  It  is 
gratifying  to  read  that  the  English  section  is 
one  of  the  portions  which  has  been  prac- 
tically finished  and  ready  for  the  opening  ; 
but  this  section  has  been  under  unusually 
good  and  business-like  management. 


THE  refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
accept  Sir  A.  Rollits's  amendment  to 
the  Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour) 
Amendment  Bill,  requiring  the  railway  com- 
panies to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
classified  schedule  of  the  hours  of  attendance 
in  signal-boxes,  was  in  our  opinion  quite 
justified.  The  Board  of  Trade  could  not 
possibly  act  on  the  information  without 
practically  taking  the  responsibility  of  this 
department  of  railway  management  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  companies  and  on  to  their 
own,  an  idea  which  is  perfectly  Utopian  and 
impracticable. 


THE  report  of  the  coroner’s  inquest  on 
the  death  of  Filippa  Vercellino,  a poor 
little  Italian  infant  who  has  succumbed, 
apparently,  to  the  effect  of  the  unhealthy 
conditions  of  her  father’s  home  in  Edward- 
street  (Wardour-street),  shows  that  there  is 
something  very  inefficient  in  the  action  of 
the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  Westminster 
Union.  The  room,  a cellar,  was  damp,  “in 
fact  quite  wet,”  and  had  been  condemned  a 
year  since  by  the  sanitary  authorities  as  unfit 
for  habitation,  but  this  unfortunate  family 
had  been  living  in  it  paying  3s.  a week  rent 
to  a landlord  who  forbade  them  to  have  a 
light  “ for  fear  the  authorities  should 
find  out  that  the  place  was  inhabi- 
ted. But  surely  the  sanitary  authorities 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  their  eyes  open 


sufficiently  to  prevent  such  disgraceful  and 
inhuman  tampering  with  their  orders.  The 
verdict  was  that  the  child's  death  was 
accelerated  by  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
dwelling.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  melancholy 
and  discreditable  event  may  at  least  have 
the  effect  of  putting  the  sanitary  authorities 
of  this  and  other  districts  on  the  alert  to 
guard  their  flocks  against  being  preyed  upon 
in  this  way  by  scoundrels  without  heart  or 
conscience. 


THE  Dumbarton  Herald  published  last 
week  the  text  of  the  memorial  drawn 
up  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  Stirling  Castle,  for  consideration  by  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  The  Society  lament  greatly  “ the 
ruthless  manner  in  which  the  buildings  have 
been  treated,  to  suit  temporary  purposes,  in 
utter  disregard  to  their  historical  or  archi- 
tectural interest,  and  the  trumpery  character 
of  the  new  work,”  and  urge  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  not  so  far  destroyed  but  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  something  of  their 
former  condition  if  the  military  authorities 
were  willing  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  castle. 
Mr.  Campbell  - Bannerman,  in  his  reply, 
states  that  a special  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  castle  had  convinced  him  that  the 
existing  disfigurements,  made  at  a somewhat 
remote  time,  could  not  now  be  corrected 
“ without  such  changes  as  would  modernise 
the  building  according  to  the  fancy  of  some 
modern  architect.”  He  thinks  it  better, 
therefore,  to  leave  them  alone,  and  to  keep 
the  exterior,  especially  the  decorative  work, 
in  good  repair ; and  where  repairs  are 
executed,  to  see  that  they  are  done  by  some 
competent  person.  If  the  interior  is  really  in 
such  a state  that  removing  the  more  modern 
excrescences  would  mean  what  is  generally 
called  “restoration,”  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  is  in  the 
right,  and  that  it  is  best  to  leave  well  alone 
now. 


WE  referred  last  week  to  some  corre- 
spondence in  the  Standard  complain- 
ing most  unreasonably  of  the  interference  of 
the  sanitary  authorities  at  Folkestone  in 
endeavouring  to  compel  residents  to  adopt 
the  best  methods  of  sanitary  appliances, 
drainage,  &c.  From  a correspondence  in  the 
Hythc  and  Sandgate  Advertiser,  of  which  a 
copy  has  been  sent  to  us,  it  now  appears 
that  it  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Standard , who 
has  a house  at  Folkestone,  who  has  been 
resisting  the  action  of  the  authorities,  and 
that  letters  to  the  Standard  by  Dr.  Louis 
Parkes  and  Mr.  Arthur  Baker  have  been 
suppressed  in  that  journal  so  far  as  they 
were  adverse  to  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Standard. . Comment  is 
unnecessary. 


AS  is  reported  in  another  column,  Mr. 

Ernest  Turner  has  made  a formal  ap- 
peal to  the  London  County  Council  against 
the  action  of  the  Fulham  Vestry,  in  demand- 
ing 6 in.  drains  for  some  small  houses  in  their 
district,  and  has  obtained  a decision,  which 
is  unquestionably  a right  one,  in  favour  of 
4 in.  pipes.  This  is  a very  useful  action  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Turner,  and  may  have  an  im- 
portant effect  in  preventing  unnecessary  and 
mistaken  requirements  on  the  part  of  vestries 
in  the  matter  of  drainage. 


IN  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  High- 
ways and  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council  are 
some  remarks  in  regard  to  waste  land  by  the 
side  of  main  roads  which  are  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Report  says  that  on  this 
subject — 

‘ ‘ Great  misconception  appears  to  prevail.  I n the  first 
place  it  may  be  stated  that  the  County  Council  simply 
inherits  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  its  prede- 
cessors, the  Highway  Authorities.  These  authori- 
ties have,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  ignored  their 
duty  in  times  past  as  regards  waste  lands.  Those 
duties  may  be  said  to  be  to  protect  and  safe- 
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guard  the  right  of  the  public  to  the  free  use  of  the 
land  from  fence  to  fence,  or  hedge  to  hedge,  whether 
the  whole  intervening  space,  or  only  part 
of  it  is  metalled.  Any  obstruction  placed  within 
these  limits  is  a public  wrong,  to  which  nothing 
short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  give  a legal  or 
valid  existence.  The  owners  of  land  adjoining  main 
roads  cannot,  nor  can  their  tenants,  lawfully  enclose 
any  part  of  the  strips  of  wastes  which  lie  outside 
their  fences  or  hedges  ; and  even  if  the  consent  of  a 
Highway  or  other  Authority  has  been  given,  this  con- 
sent is  utterly  immaterial,  for  it  was  unlawfully 
given,  and  no  encroachment  can  bar  the  public,  no 
lapse  of  time  limit  its  rights. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Council  to  preserve 
the  public  right  to  the  wastes,  and  the  Council  has 
no  power  to  consent  to  an  enclosure,  even  though 
any  one  should  be  willing  to  pay  a rent  for  land  so 
enclosed. 

The  public  right,  however,  is  simply  the  right  of 
free  passage  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  and 
includes  no  claim  to  the  freehold,  or  to  anything 
that  may  grow  on  the  waste." 


ONE  or  two  correspondents  in  the  Man- 
chester City  News  draw  attention  to 
what  seems  an  extraordinary  anomaly  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  in 
regard  to  tenders  for  contracts.  It  appears 
from  the  correspondence  that  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  Council  to  publish  the 
tenders,  and  that  the  ratepayers  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  lowest  tender 
is  accepted  or  not.  This  is  not  only  unfair 
to  the  ratepayers  and  inconvenient  to  the 
contractors,  but  it  is  bad  policy  for  the 
Council,  as  a representative  body.  Publicity 
is  the  best  means  of  securing  confidence. 


IT  was  announced  last  Saturday  that  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  has  de- 
cided to  throw  open  to  the  public  on  and 
from  Whitsun-Monday  next,  the  Home  Park 
between  Hampton  Court  and  Kingston 
Bridge.  This  return  to  a state  of  things 
which  existed  about  forty  years  ago,  follows 
upon  a movement*  that  some  inhabitants  of 
Kingston  began  in  May,  1S90,  when  the 
herds  of  deer  had  been  removed,  and  the 
park  given  up  to  purposes  of  the  royal  stud, 
being  let  to  the  Crown  Equerry  for  about 
800/.  per  annum.  A leading  part  in  the 
movement  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gould,  Alder- 
man of  Kingston,  who  will  be  remembered 
for  his  share  in  the  freeing  from  toll  of  some 
of  the  Thames  bridges.  Covering  about 
750  acres,  and  screened  from  the  high  road 
by  an  old  brick  wall,  it  forms  part  of 
the  2,ood  acres  which  Cardinal  Wolsey 
acquired  when,  in  1514,  he  became  possessed 
of  the  Knights  Hospitallers’  Preceptory. 
Norden  (temp.  James  I.),  describes  the  parks 
appertaining  to  the  Palace  as  being  enclosed, 
save  on  the  river-side,  by  high  walls ; one 
park  being  reserved  for  “ deer,”  the  other  for 
“ hares,”  and  it  is  believed  that  the  former 
corresponds  with  what  is  now  called  the 
Home  Park.  In  a letter  about  his  applica- 
tion for  the  mastership,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  of  the  Charterhouse, 
Steele  writes  to  Lord  Chief-Justice  Parker: — 
"The  matter  of  being  elsewhere  employed  is 
nothing  but  that  I have  an  income  out  of  the  play- 
house as  patentee,  and  am  surveyor  of  the  stables  at 
Hampton  Court,  where  I have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
give  in  an  estimate  in  case  they  want  being  repaired. " 
— [J7iSl- 

He  had  built  for  himself  a little  house,  which 
he  named  “ The  Hovel,”  at  Hampton  Wick, 
whence  he  dated  the  dedication  of  his 
"Tatler,”  vol.  IV.  We  read  in  the  "Ambu- 
lator” for  1S20,  that  by  the  exertions  of 
Timothy  Bcnnet,  shoemaker,  of  Hampton 
Wick,  who  died  in  1752,  was  secured  a right 
of  the  foot-way  through  Bushey  Park.* 


A QUARTERLY  antiquarian  magazine  is 
shortly  to  be  issued  under  the  title  of 
The  Illustrated  Arclueologist , under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen.  A well- 
illustrated  periodical  at  a moderate  price  will 
be  a useful  addition  to  archaeological  litera- 
ture, and  may  perhaps  do  something  to 
render  this  class  of  subject  more  popular 


See  also  Mr.  E.  Law’s  “ History  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,”  vol.  iii.  (1891). 


than  at  present.  Mr.  Romilly  Allen’s  name 
as  editor  is  a guarantee  that  the  new  maga- 
zine will  be  a well-informed  one. 


THE  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery,  now 
open,  is  not  one  of  the  best  that  has 
been  seen  there.  There  are  some  fine 
portraits,  notably  the  remarkable  one  by  Mr. 
Sargent  of  a lady  in  a rose-coloured  dress, 
which  is  one  of  the  pictorial  sensations  of  the 
year.  More  detailed  notice  we  must  defer  to 
another  occasion. 

F'ROM  a paragraph  in  the  Sheffield 
Telegraph  (quoted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue),  it  appears  that  Lord  Grimthorpe,  in 
carrying  out  a new  church  near  Doncaster, 
at  his  own  cost,  has  this  time  elected  to 
employ  an  architect,  who  is  preparing  the 
plans  from  sketches  supplied  by  Lord 
Grimthorpe.  We  should  fear  the  architect 
will  be  likely  to  have  rather  an  uncomfort- 
able time  of  it. 


ONE  conclusion  we  have  come  to  very 
decidedly  in  regard  to  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions  is,  that  the  rooms  are 
most  inadequately  ventilated,  and  that  this  is 
a matter  which  ought  to  be  seen  to.  Every- 
one knows  that  a visit  to  the  Academy 
during  the  crowded  days  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season  is  one  of  the  most  fatiguing 
forms  of  recreation  that  one  can  be  exposed 
to,  and  Academy  head-ache  and  Academy 
back-ache  are  almost  recognised  forms  of 
debilitation.  Those  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  experiences  when  the  rooms  are 
comparatively  empty,  as  on  "Varnishing 
day”  and  " Press  day,”  can  bear  witness  that 
these  disagreeable  results  do  not  arise  from 
a visit  to  the  Academy  on  those  days.  The 
debilitating  effect  so  much  complained  of  by 
the  ordinary  visitor  is  mainly  the  result  of 
bad  air  — insufficient  oxygen  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  crowd.  There  are  several 
architects  in  the  Academy:  are  they  too 
much  taken  up  with  art  to  see  that  the  rooms 
are  properly  ventilated  ? 

h-*-* 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  opening  of  the  Salon  rather  throws  into 
the  background  various  special  exhibitions  opened 
last  month,  and  which  have  not  yet  closed.  That 
of  the  Paslellistes,  which  will  close  to-morrow, 
has  this  year  been  inferior,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  to  those  of  preceding  years.  Among  the 
134  works  exhibited,  we  may  mention  the  curious 
experiments  of  M.  Besnard,  the  fine  studies  by  M. 
Roll,  the  portraits  by  M.  Jas.  Tissot,  the  Parisian 
scenes  of  M.  Billotte,  remarkably  realistic  in  effect, 
and  the  vigorous  landscape  studies  by  M. 
Lhermitte.  The  remainder  are  worse  than 
mediocre. 

The  exhibition  of  “ Peintrcs-Graveurs  ” has 
opened  for  the  fifth  time.  The  works  of  M. 
Israel,  “ Lc  Vieux  Pecheur  ” and  “ La  Femme  du 
Pecheur,”  show  a powerful  realism  which  recalls 
Millet.  The  landscapes  of  M.  II.  Riviere  are 
good  ; the  Parisian  belles  of  M.  Helleu  have  a 
special  charm,  and  M.  de  la  Touche  has  also  done 
well.  We  may  also  mention  the  dry-point 
etchings  by  M.  Goeneute,  the  military  scenes  of 
M.  Jeanniot,  the  engravings  by  M.  Guerard  after 
Manet,  and  the  remarkable  views  of  London  by 
M.  Pennell,  which  seem  reflections  of  the  talent 
of  Whistler.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  a 
remarkable  collection  there  is  only  one  insignifi- 
cant example  of  the  work  of  the  master  of  French 
engraving,  M.  Bracquemond. 

The  second  exhibition  of  the  “Rose  Croix” 
has  this  year  been  organised  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  where  among  a number  of  eccentricities  one 
is  almost  surprised  to  find  the  work  of  such  real 
artists  as  MM.  Desboutins,  Arnaud  Jean,  Chabas, 
Leon,  and  Osbert.  The  last-named  artist  exhibits 
some  decorative  panels  which  are  very  interesting. 
One  ought  not  to  pass  without  mention  the  work 
of  M.  Khnopff,  who  reminds  one  partly  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  and  partly  of  Mr.  Tadema.  For  the 
rest,  the  “ Rose  Croix  ” exhibition  tends  to  be- 
come more  and  more  absurd. 

On  the  10th  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon  will 
open,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  to  be 
for  the  first  time  an  architectural  section.  This 
innovation  is  due  to  MM.  Baudot  and  Frantz 
Jourdain.  It  is  announced  that  MM.  Paul  Gout 
(architect  of  the  Lycee  Racine),  Vincent,  Benon- 


ville,  and  Calin  will  contribute  to  this  portion  of 
the  exhibition,  to  which  the  last-named  will  send 
his  design  for  the  Casino  for  Biarritz.  M.  Baudot 
is  to  exhibit  the  plans,  section,  and  elevations  for 
the  Hotel  which  he  has  just  built,  and  also 
drawings  of  the  architectural  details  and  of  the 
chimneypieces  and  furniture  executed  from  his 
designs  by  MM.  Delaherche  and  Guerard. 

Madame  Meissonier,  after  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
children  in  their  father’s  works,  seems  to  have 
determined  on  a kind  of  opposition  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  the  master,  a proceeding  the  wisdom 
of  which  may  be  questioned.  No  doubt,  as  a 
posthumous  homage,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
where  this  second  exhibition  is  held,  is  a more 
important  place  than  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery. 
But  the  collection  is  hardly  worthy  of  this  solemn 
official  locality,  while  that  in  the  Rue  de  Sezes, 
with  its  innumerable  works  from  the  most  cele- 
brated and  highly-finished  pictures  to  the  slightest 
studies,  formed  a collection  entirely  out  of  the 
common  run,  and  a far  better  and  more  repre- 
sentative illustration  of  the  artist’s  genius.  The 
new  exhibition  contains,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
little  of  his  most  characteristic  work.  There  are 
various  models  made  for  study — “ Duroc,”  “ Le 
Trompette  Louis  XIII.,”  &c. , and  some  inter- 
esting works,  such  as  “ Les  Prisonniers  d’Etat,” 
“ Les  Cavaliers  dans  la  Foret,”  “Les  Ruines  des 
Tuileries,”  and  the  sketch  design  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Pantheon.  It  should  be  added  that 
all  these  works  will  belong  eventually  to  the 
national  museums,  to  which  Madame  Meissonier 
has  promised  to  leave  them. 

The  remarkable  energy  displayed  byM.  Guimet 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  fine  museum  of 
Oriental  work  might  be  an  example  fer  the 
managers  of  the  French  National  Museums,  whose 
want  of  enterprise  is  almost  proverbial.  Hardly 
a season  passes  that  he  does  not  invite  scholars 
and  artists  to  see  a new  and  useful  collection. 
Not  long  since,  he  gave  us  a curious  collection  of 
Japanese  engravings  ; and  in  the  last  few  days 
there  has  been  a new  gallery  opened  of  objects 
obtained  during  French  explorations  in  Asia, 
which  have  been  long  hidden  away  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Trocadero.  We  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  this  last 
collection,  but  may  mention  especially  the  casts 
of  details  from  Khmer  obtained  by  MM.  Delaportc, 
Aymonier,  and  Fournereau  ; the  objects  brought 
by  M.  Saint- Paul  Lias  from  Indo-China  and 
Cambodia  : those  sent  by  M.  Groot,  which  give 
a curious  illustration  of  the  religious  and  domestic 
ceremonies  of  China  ; and  lastly  the  collection  of 
M.  Varat,  which  enables  one  to  trace  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  art  of  Corea  and  that 
of  Japan.  These  collections  are  of  far  more 
interest  and  value  than  that  at  the  Louvre  forming 
part  of  the  “ Musee  de  Marine,”  which,  interest- 
ing enough  in  itself,  is  out  of  place  there  and 
moreover  encroaches  on  space  that  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  paintings.  The  models  and  other 
objects  which  comprise  the  Musee  de  Marine 
would  have  their  proper  place  in  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers  and  in  the  Ethno- 
graphical Museum  ; and  the  Parisian  press  has 
been,  not  without  reason,  demanding  this  altera- 
tion, which  would  permit  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  artistic  collections,  for  which  space  is  now 
wanting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  eventually  see  its  way  to  making  this 
change  and  giving  the  whole  space  at  the  Louvre 
and  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  to  works  of  art, 
which  may  then  perhaps  be  all  as  well  seen  as  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London — the 
arrangement  of  which  appears  to  French  visitors 
to  be  admirable — instead  of  being  in  many  cases 
hung  at  a height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  floor  for  want  of  space  elsewhere.  This 
necessity  for  making  th“e  most  of  the  space  at  the 
Louvre  is  the  more  pressing  from  the  fact  that 
the  donations  made  to  our  national  galleries  are 
almost  daily  increasing.  Among  the  latest  are 
those  of  M.  Destouches,  among  which  figures  the 
fine  sketch  made  by  Guerin  for  his  picture  of 
“Dido  and  /Eneas,”  a splendid  portrait  by 
Ingres,  and  three  fine  drawings  by  Gericault. 
We  may  mention  also  that  M.  Uhde’sfine  painting 
of  the  “Last  Supper,”  which  attracted  so  much 
notice  at  the  Salon  of  1887,  and  at  the  1SS9  exhi- 
bition, has  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  the 
Luxembourg  Museum. 

The  new  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  elected  a 
few  days  ago,  will  have  to  occupy  itself,  among  its 
first  business  for  next  session,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sorbonne,  of  which  the  portion  facing 
the  Rue  des  Ecoles  alone  is  completed.  It  is 
true  that  the  second  portion  of  the  work, 
abutting  on  Rue  Cujas,  will  soon  be  completed. 
But  the  whole  central  portion  remains  to  be  carried 
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out,  which  will  surround  the  ancient  church  in 
which  is  the  marble  tomb  of  Richelieu.  The 
work  still  to  be  done  will  cost  7,200,000  francs. 
An  astronomical  tower,  of  a fine  design  in  a 
decorative  sense,  will  be  erected  in  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  for  the  study  of  the  management  of  that 
class  of  optical  instruments  which  do  not  require 
the  absolute  stability  of  an  observatory  properly  so 
called. 

Among  other  important  works  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  may  be  mentioned  the  construction, 
to  be  shortly  carried  out,  of  the  new  terminal 
station  of  the  Sceaux  railway,  which  (contrary  to 
the  first  intention)  will  not  be  placed  between  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel  and  Rue  Gay  Lussac,  but 
on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  where  the  Cluny 
Theatre  now  stands.  There  is  talk  of  rebuilding 
this  latter  on  the  Place  Saint  Michel  ; and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  architects  will  profit  by  this 
opportunity,  and  that  of  the  Opera  Comique,  to 
study  thoroughly  the  problem  of  a truly  com- 
modious theatre,  where  the  spectators,  while 
conveniently  placed,  may  at  the  same  time  find 
the  exits,  in  case  of  accident,  ample  and  easily 
reached.  Paris  is  badly  off  in  this  respect,  even 
in  the  theatres  partially  supported  by  the  State 
funds,  in  which  the  least  panic  would  be  followed 
by  a disaster  as  lamentable  as  that  of  the  Opera 
Comique.  When  a thoroughly  satisfactory  theatre 
sat  last  constructed,  all  the  others  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  follow  suit  in  the  reform  which  the 
public  has  so  long  demanded  in  vain. 

The  late  Council,  before  it  broke  up,  had 
formulated  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  scheme 
brought  forward  by  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean  Railway  Company  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  the  deficiencies  of 
which  have  long  been  a subject  of  public  com- 
plaint. The  Council,  adopting  the  scheme  drawn 
out  by  the  City  Engineers,  has  declared  itself  in 
favour  of  a station  built  in  two  stories,  to  which 
vehicles  and  foot-passengers  could  have  access  on 
the  level,  without  the  trouble  of  mounting  up 
inclined  planes  and  flights  of  steps. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux  - Arts  will  shortly 
proceed  to  fill  up  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  painter  Cabat.  The  artists  who 
have  already  come  forward  as  candidates  are 
MM.  Joseph  Blanc,  Benjamin  Constant,  de 
Curzon,  Harpignies,  Maillard  and  Aime  Morot. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  of  a distinguished  engineer,  M. 
Francois  Eugene  Gignon,  honorary  vice-president 
of  the  “Chambres  Syndicates  dc  I'lndustrie  el 
du  Batiment,”  and  honorary  president  of  the 
“ Cham  lire  Syndicale  des  Entrepreneurs  de 
Serrurerie  et  de  Construction  en  Per.”  The  death 
is  also  announced  of  M.  Murat,  architect,  of 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  and  that  of  M. 
Alfred  Chapon,  architect  to  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  In  1867,  since 
the  Universal  Exhibition,  he  had  carried  out 
numerous  works  at  Tunis  and  Morocco,  and  was 
also  architect  of  the  buildings  of  the  company  at 
Suez,  and  of  various  country  mansions  in  France 
and  Spain.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  - Arts  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Lastly,  we  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four,  of  M.  Frank  Geraldy,  an  “ Ingenieur  des 
Ponts  et  Chaussees”  of  great  merit,  who  had 
specially  devoted  himself  to  electricity,  and  was 
director  of  an  important  Parisian  company  with 
which  the  house  of  Rothschild  was  connected. 
M.  Geraldy  was  a scientific  man  of  the  first  order, 
as  well  as  an  eloquent  popular  speaker  on  the 
subjects  of  his  special  study,  as  his  lectures  and 
speeches  have  often  shown.  His  loss  is  much  felt 
n the  scientific  world  of  Paris. 


HVGIENE  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 

the  arrangement  of  buildings.* 

I HAVE  chosen  the  subject  of  hygiene  in  its 
application  to  the  arrangement  of  buildings 
because  it  hasfallen  to  my  lot  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  to  pay  particular  attention  to,  among 
other  matters,  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  a 
variety  of  different  residential  buildings  in 
so  far  as  that  condition  has  been  affected  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  have 
resided.  And  I have  had  the  opportunity  of 
criticising  the  plans  of  many  such  buildings  and  of 
additions  and  alterations  to  already  existing 
buildings ; and  I have  also  in  many  instances 
been  able  to  observe  the  result,  years  afterwards, 
of  arranging  buildings  in  particular  fashion.  I 
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have  further  had  the  benefit  of  association,  on 
nearly  all  occasions,  with  medical  colleagues  who 
have  assisted  me  with  their  special  training  and 
knowledge.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  such 
experience,  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I was  invited 
to  give  a lecture  before  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, that  I should  best  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
members  if  I endeavoured  to  lay  before  them 
some  of  the  results  of  that  experience. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  that  we  should  be 
reminded  of  some  of  the  various  ways  in  which  a 
building  may  affect  the  health  of  those  who  have 
to  occupy  it,  and  in  saying  this  I particularly  wish 
to  guard  myself  against  being  understood  to  im- 
ply that  any  of  the  defects  to  which  I shall  refer, 
are  themselves  either  the  sole  cause  or  the  certain 
cause  of  the  injury  to  health  with  which  they  are 
connected.  It  is  probable  that  such  evil  results  as 
do  occur  are  brought  about  by  a combination  of 
conditions  tending,  during  a longer  or  shorter 
period,  to  induce  a state  of  health  rendering  the 
individual  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  particular 
disease  that  ultimately  developes,  and  thus  pre- 
pares the  system  to  serve  as  a favourable  soil  for 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  arrangement  of 
the  building  is  one,  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  causes  of  damage  to 
health. 

There  appear  to  be  three  distinct  sets  of  defects 
in  a building  which  tend,  in  different  ways  and 
with  different  degrees  of  expedition,  to  bring 
about  damage  to  health,  and  to  foster,  if  they  do 
not  directly  produce,  conditions  favourable  to  the 
development  of  certain  specific  diseases ; thus 
what  are  most  commonly  spoken  of  and 
popularly  understood  as  “sanitary  defects” 
are  probably  the  quickest  to  produce  visible 
effect  upon  health,  and  are  those  which 
have  been  so  aptly  described  as  “ filth  diseases,” 
and  which  convey,  if  they  do  not  actually  cause, 
enteric  fever,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  other 
disorders  of  the  bowels  produced  mainly  by 
excrement-poisoned  air  and  water. 

A second  series  of  sanitary  defects,  entirely 
different  and  slower  in  their  operation  on  the 
human  subject  than  the  last  referred  to,  is  that 
which  tends  to  disorders  of  the  bronchial  type  and 
to  rheumatic  complaints,  to  pneumonia,  and  in  a 
great  measure  to  phthisis  and  lung  disease. 
This  series  is  concerned  with  insufficient  protec- 
tion from  extremes  of  temperature  and  from  thc 
effects  of  dampness  and  wet  subsoil. 

A third  scries  of  sanitary  defects,  and  probably 
slower  than  either  of  the  last,  though  undoubtedly 
not  less  certain  in  its  effect,  is  the  cause  of  a large 
amount  of  phthisis  and  other  pulmonary  diseases, 
of  typhus  fever,  and  of  ophthalmia,  as  well  as 
affording  a means  of  intensifying  and  spreading 
such  zymotic  diseases  as  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
&c.,  and  likewise  of  encouraging  depression  and 
a tendency  to  mental  complaints.  These  are  more 
or  less  distinctly  caused,  or  at  any  rate  fostered, 
by  insufficiency  of  air-space,  over-crowding, 
excessive  aggregation  of  persons  in  one  enclosed 
atmosphere,  deficiency  of  light  and  of  sunshine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  of  these  three  series 
of  defects  has  to  do  mainly  with  drainage  and 
water  supply  ; the  second  relates  chiefly  to 
defective  construction  of  walls,  foundations,  and 
roofs  ; and  the  third  to  arrangement  of  buildings 
with  regard  to  air  supply  and  ventilation,  light, 
and  distribution  of  occupiers. 

It  is  this  last-mentioned  series  of  defects  with 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  on  the  present 
occasion.  But  I do  not  propose  to  occupy  time 
by  discussing  the  details  of  arrangement  in  regard 
to  such  matters  as  aspect  and  exposure  to  sun- 
light, air  supply,  and  ventilation. 

That  the  influence  which  is  exercised  on  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  a building  by  the  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  the  building  has,  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  been  recognised  in  regard 
to  certain  classes  of  building  will  readily  be 
admitted  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  an  ordinary 
hospital  for  a considerable  number  of  patients  is 
now  always  subdivided  into  separate  blocks  or 
pavilions,  instead  of  being  constructed  in  one 
single  block  of  huge  dimensions,  as  was  formerly 
the  case. 

The  sick,  above  all,  need  the  best  hygienic 
arrangements  in  order  to  ensure  and  expedite 
their  recovery,  and  wherever  those  arrangements 
do  not  exist,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  patients  in  the  aggra- 
vation of  their  complaints,  or  the  undue  slowness 
of  their  recovery,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  healing 
of  wounds,  or  possibly  in  graver  indications  of 
unwholesome  conditions.  We  have  all  read,  for 
example,  of  tlie  difficulty  of  preserving  the  patients 
in  a maternity  hospital  from  the  ravages  of 
puerperal  fever,  and  in  surgical  hospitals,  from 
the  incursions  of  erysipelas. 


Ever  since  the  disastrous  arrangements  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  troops  in  the 
Crimean  campaign,  1853-55,  the  pavilion  system 
of  hospital  construction  has  been  accepted  as 
possessing  vast  advantages  over  the  older  plan  of 
arranging  an  unlimited  number  of  patients  in 
wards  piled  up  several  stories  in  height,  and  often 
all  round  a quadrangle,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
old  hospitals  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  But 
even  this  pavilion  system  of  construction,  though 
undoubtedly  right  in  principle,  is  now  not 
infrequently  terribly  abused,  as  will  presently  be 
explained. 

In  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  any  of  the  infectious  fevers,  again,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  hygienic  arrangement  of  building 
has  peculiar  importance,  since  it  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  that  a patient  admitted  with  any  such 
infectious  complaint  must  be  so  placed  as  not  to 
risk  contracting  any  other  infectious  disease  during 
his  stay  in  the  hospital,  and  likewise  so  that  a 
person  sent  there  under  erroneous  diagnosis  may 
be  dealt  with  with  reasonable  safety  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  other  patients  in  the  hospital.  These 
special  conditions  obviously  necessitate  a special 
arrangement  of  building. 

But  it  is  not  the  sick  alone  who  need  peculiar 
hygienic  arrangement  in  the  building  they  occupy. 
Those  who  are  reputed  to  be  in  proper  health, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  equally  need  care  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  building  they  occupy  if 
their  health  is  to  be  properly  maintained,  and 
wherever  considerable  numbers  have  to  occupy 
the  same  building,  as  in  an  institution,  the 
arrangement  of  building  becomes  a matter  of  vital 
importance. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  subject  of 
military  barracks.  The  occupiers  of  these  buildings 
are  usually  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  more  or  less 
in  robust  health,  and  selected  after  medical 
examination  with  due  regard  to  their  health 
conditions.  And  yet  experience  in  the  past  has 
shown  that  unhealthy  and  badly-planned  barracks 
have,  in  time  of  peace,  killed  or  incapacitated  the 
soldier  to  an  extent  almost  equalling  that  of  the 
most  sanguinary  wars.  In  our  own  army  it  was 
only  after  the  Crimean  War  that  public  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject.  In  1857  it  was 
found  that,  while  the  death-rate  of  the  male  civil 
population  between  thc  ages  of  twenty  and  forty 
years  was  9'8  per  1,000,  thc  mortality  among  Ihe 
troops  was  17 ‘1 1,  or  nearly  double.  Subsequently 
an  improved  system  of  barrack  construction  was 
introduced  which  led  to  a considerable  reduction 
in  both  the  mortality  rate  and  the  sickness  of  the 
troops  ; for  whereas  in  1857  the  mortality  among 
troops  had  been  nearly  double  that  of  thc  male 
civil  population  of  the  same  age,  in  1S76  the 
mortality  among  the  troops  had  been  reduced  to 
nearly  two  per  1,000  less  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding civil  male  population,  and  the  hospital 
accommodation  needed  for  troops  has  been 
diminished  from  10  per  cent,  to  6 per  cent. 

In  the  French  army,  after  the  Franco-German 
war,  similar  improvements  took  place.  Mons. 
Toilet  writes  that  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1882,  France  lost  40,000  men  in  the  barracks, 
while  some  60,000  men,  who  had  entered  the 
service  in  good  health,  were  discharged  on 
account  of  illness  or  infirmity.  True,  typhoid 
fever,  consequent  on  bad  drainage  arrangements, 
was  the  cause  of  a large  proportion  ( 12,000)  of 
the  deaths,  but  that  destructive  lung  disease, 
phthisis,  appears  to  have  been  the  main  cause  of 
this  terrible  loss.  The  success  which  has  attended 
the  improvement  of  barrack  construction  in  our 
own  country  has  been  noted  in  certain  other 
countries.  In  France  particularly  large  improve- 
ments are  being  made.  Mons.  Toilet  and  Mons. 
Emil  Trelat  have  paid  high  tribute  to  the  work 
done  in  this  direction  in  England,  and  both  of 
them  have  urged  on  their  own  Government  the 
extreme  necessity  for  similar  reforms  in  France. 
This  is  being  gradually,  though  slowly,  carried 
out,  and  Mons.  Toilet  has  constructed  several . 
barracks  arranged  on  improved  principles  under 
which  the  buildings  comprise  a number  of  one- 
story  detached  blocks  each  to  contain  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  men.  In  our  own 
country  the  new  barracks  constructed  under  the 
Military  Forces  Localisation  Act,  1872,  comprise 
a number  of  wholly  detached  blocks,  the  resi- 
dential blocks  being  restricted  to  two  stories,  and 
holding  some  80  to  120  men. 

As  with  barracks,  so  with  many  other  classes 
of  building  intended  to  hold  a number  of  human 
beings.  If  we  look  at  the  modern  prison  we  find 
the  same  subdivision  into  blocks  or  pavilions  is 
now  regarded  as  essential  as  in  the  case  of  a 
hospital.  Wormwood  Scrubbs  Convict  Prison  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  a recently-built 
prison  in  this  country.  It  comprises  four  main 
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pavilions  and  numerous  smaller  blocks,  all 
detached  one  from  another,  affording  accommoda- 
tion, including  hospital,  for  nearly  1,500  prisoners, 
and  a large  staff  of  officers.  A similar  arrange- 
ment, but  with  greater  subdivision,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  new  French  prison  at  Nanterre, 
near  Paris,  which  holds  about  1 ,000  men  and  500 
women.  These  prisons  affords  a strking  contrast, 
as  regards  arrangement,  when  compared  with  the 
prison  of  former  days,  such  as  Newgate  and  the 
Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  or  even  the  “model” 
prison  at  Pentonville,  in  all  of  which 
aggregation  of  human  beings  in  one  block 
of  buildings — in  one  enclosed  atmosphere — 

, was  the  common  plan.  In  the  still  older  prisons 
which  John  Howard  has  so  graphically  described, 
it  is  certain  that  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health 
caused  many  of  the  prisoners  to  die,  and  a still 
’ larger  number  to  be  seriously  crippled  for  life. 

Howard  reports  that  “ many  of  those  who  survive 
■ their  long  confinement,  are  by  it  rendered  in- 
. capable  of  working.  Some  of  them  by  scorbutic 
■distempers,  others  by  their  toes  mortified  or  quite 
rotted  from  their  feet ; many  instances  of  which  I 
1 have  seen.”  Howard  made  some  valuable  recom- 
mendations for  obviating  the  defects  of  old  prisons 
when  a new  prison  was  to  be  erected  ; one  of 
these  recommendations  being  far  in  advance  of  his 
time.  He  says,  “ That  part  of  the  building 
which  is  detached  from  the  (surrounding)  walls  and 
contains  the  men-felons’  ward  may  be  ...  . 
raised  on  arches  that  it  may  be  more  airy  ; ” also 
“ the  infirmary  or  sick  wards  should  be  raised  on 
arcades  ” — a plan  which  in  recently-erected  hospi- 
tals which  I have  seen  both  in  France  and 
■Germany,  and  to  some  extent  in  England,  has 
teen  adopted  for  hygienic  reasons. 

In  large  modern  workhouses  it  is  customary  to 
subdivide  the  buildings,  even  those  for  inmates  in 
health,  into  separate  blocks  or  pavilions,  and  to 
limit  the  number  of  paupers  in  each  block  to 
some  moderate  number,  according  to  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

And  so,  too,  with  regard  to  lunatic  asylums, 
which  are  no  longer  arranged  in  one  huge  block 
•of  building,  as  at  St.  Luke’s  and  at  Bethlehem 
Hospitals,  at  Hanwell,  and  Colney  Hatch,  but 
are  invariably  constructed  in  a series  of  more  or 
less  distinct  blocks  or  pavilions,  each  to  hold  a 
certain  moderate  number  of  patients,  and  so  that 
the  sun  in  clear  weather  may  shine  between  the 
blocks,  and  at  some  time  during  the  twenty-four 
Iiours  into  all  the  rooms.  For  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  light  and  cheerfulness,  which 
are  so  necessary  for  all,  are  specially  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  all  mental  diseases. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  arrangement 
of  building  is  of  importance  solely  to  buildings  of 
the  institution  type.  It  will  suffice  here  for  me 
to  point  out  that  persons  who  reside  in  cottages 
arranged  on  the  principle  of  what  is  known  as 
back-to-back  houses  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
prejudicial  effect  of  the  hygienic  defects  inherent 
to  that  system  of  house  construction.  This  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table,  which 
has  been  adapted  from  a report  upon  back-to-back 
house  construction,  which  Dr.  F.  W.  Barry  and  I 
prepared  for  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
1888  : — 
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Mean  Annual  Death-rate  per 
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87 
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The  districts  referred  to  are  certain  of  the  1881 
Census-enumeration  districts,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  the  percentage  of  back-to-back  houses  to 
total  houses  increases,  so  is  there  increase  in  the 
mortality  rate  from  phthisis,  in  that  from  all 
causes,  and  likewise  from  certain  other  specified 
diseases.  The  importance  of  these  rates  is  all  the 
greater  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  means 
of  through  ventilation,  the  back-to-back  houses  in 
the  district  in  question,  were,  as  a whole,  in  a 
better  sanitary  state  than  the  through  houses. 

I have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
health  of  the  dwellers  in  sundry  kinds  of  buildings 
depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  building  in  which  they  live,  or  at  any  rate 
that  the  arrangement  of  building  may  influence 
their  health  conditions.  In  the  case  of  general 
hospitals,  as  I have  said,  this  is  very  generally  re- 
cognised, since  the  conditions  under  which  a 
patient  may  be  maintained  during  his  stay  in 


hospital  may  either  expedite  or  retard  his  cure  and 
discharge.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  certain  good 
hygienic  arrangements  of  building  are  really  use- 
ful for  the  sick,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  those 
same  arrangements  are  at  least  desirable  for  those 
who  are  reputed  to  be  in  health,  and  might  be 
useful  as  auxiliary  means  of  maintaining  a certain 
degree  of  healthiness.  The  value  of  the  hospital 
arrangement  of  building,  or  of  some  modification 
of  it  in  the  case  of  barracks,  prisons,  asylums 
and  workhouses,  as  an  agent  for  the  prevention 
of  disease,  is,  as  I have  shown,  now  very 
generally  recognised ; but  I notice  that  very  many 
residential  institutions,  intended  to  receive  large 
numbers  of  persons  reputed  to  be  in  health,  are 
still  frequently  erected  on  an  obsolete  and  defective 
plan.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  charitable 
institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  so  with 
institutions  for  the  reception  of  children. 

Nearly  all  institutions  which  depend  for  their 
very  existence  upon  voluntary  support  are,  more  or 
less,  crippled  for  want  of  lunds,  and  their  useful- 
ness often  leads  those  who  have  the  management 
in  their  control  to  endeavour  to  do  more  than  the 
available  funds  will  permit  to  be  done  properly. 
Thus  we  find  schemes  are  frequently  promulgated 
for  extending  or  rebuilding  all  sorts  of  institutions, 
such  as  orphanages,  asylums  for  idiots,  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  waifs  and  strays,  and  all 
kinds  of  schools,  in  regard  to  which  the  chief  aim 
of  the  promoters  is  to  so  enclose  a building  as  to 
afford  shelter  to  the  largest  possible  number  of 
individuals  which  the  available  money  will 
permit. 

Now  for  the  class  of  institution  to  which  I 
refer.  There  is,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  no  code 
of  rules  for  the  guidance,  in  a hygienic  sense, 
of  those  concerned.  Hospitals  have  been 
written  about  almost  ad  nauseam ; barracks 
are  designed  and  built  more  or  less  directly 
under  Government  control.  Lunatic  asylums  to  a 
great  extent  follow  hospitals,  and  come  in  for  the 
criticism  of  a responsible  department  of  Govern- 
ment. So,  too,  do  workhouse  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  and  prisons  are  dealt  with  directly  by 
Government.  Public  elementary  schools  again 
come  in  for  official  criticism,  but  residential 
schools  (with  the  exception  of  those  for  pauper 
children)  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  kind 
generally,  are  subject  to  practically  no  superior 
control  whatever  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of 
building.  Nor  is  there  much  literature  upon  the 
subject.  Schools,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned 
— that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  regards  the  school-rooms, 
class-rooms,  and  conveniences — have  been  written 
about  by  the  architect  to  that  department,  and  an 
official  paper  bearing  on  the  subject  is  issued  by 
the  department.  The  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Schools  have  dealt  with  certain  ques- 
tions of  school  hygiene  as  concerning  their  own 
responsibilities  ; but,  viewed  as  a whole,  there  is 
very  little  to  assist  either  the  architect  or  his  client 
in  all  that  concerns  the  arrangement  of  these 
institutions,  and  especially  the  residental  institu- 
tion of  the  class. 

As  a result  of  this  absence  of  any  definite  prin- 
ciple in  the  arrangement  of  such  buildings,  we 
find  all  sorts  of  plans  are  adopted — some  good, 
some  indifferent,  and  some  bad — very  bad. 

We  accordingly  find  colleges  and  institutions 
intended  as  residential  places  for  numbers  of  young 
persons  reputed  to  be  in  good  bodily  health^ 
though  in  some  instances  they  may  be  blind,  or 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  of  weak  intellect,  or  more  or 
less  destitute  or  deprived  of  parental  care,  as 
orphans,  arranged  upon  all  sorts  of  plans,  the 
residential  rooms  being  arranged  sometimes 
even  over  the  domestic  offices,  round  the 
four  sides  of  a quadrangle,  or  in  buildings 
several  stories  high  in  the  form,  on  plan, 
of  the  letter  E or  the  letter  H.  and  of  a size 
intended  to  hold  hundreds  of  persons. 

The  institutions  to  which  I refer,  being 
commonly  intended  for  young  persons,  have,  I 
think,  taught  lessons  which  the  architect,  among 
others,  would  do  well  to  study.  Poor  law 
institutions  for  children  have  needed,  and  have 
received,  a very  large  amount  of  attention,  and 
have  been  observed  by  many  experts.  The  child 
may  be  regarded  as  a sensitive  instrument  which 
indicates  very  promptly  and  with  much  precision 
every  variation  of  the  health-conditions  in  which 
he  is  placed  ; and  the  experience  of  the  large  Poor 
Law  schools  is  most  instructive. 

Some  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  the  objec- 
tions to  keeping  the  children  in  the  workhouses, 
especially  in  the  Metropolis,  came  to  be  recognised, 
and  moreover,  the  space  they  occupied  began 
to  be  wanted  for  adults,  and  accordingly  they 
were  in  many  cases  removed  to  separate  school- 
buildings,  residential  of  course,  on  large  open  sites 
outside  the  towns,  and  arranged  on  what  was  con- 


sidered the  best  plan.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, all  the  advantages  under  which  these  new 
institutions  were  placed,  the  result,  after  long  and 
often  very  careful  trial,  was  far  from  encouraging. 
Ophthalmia,  diseases  of  the  skin  and  scalp,  and 
other  troublesome  disorders  prevailed  in  these 
schools  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  in  some 
instances  seemed  irremediable.  Specialists  were 
called  in,  enormous  expense  was  incurred  in 
medical  advice  and  treatment,  but  with  only 
partial  or  temporarily  successful  results.  As 
regards  ophthalmia,  Mr.  Nettleship,  the  eminent 
occulist,  who  was  consulted  in  regard  to  all  the 
Metropolitan  pauper  schools,  numbering  many 
thousand  children,  has  asserted  that  this  disease 
“is  the  touchstone  of  the  general  healthiness  of 
an  institution,”  and  he  further  remarks  that 
“where  many  persons  are  herded  together,  their 
eyelids  show  sooner  and  more  certainly  than 
any  other  part,  if  the  conditions  of  vigorous 
health  are  not  complied  with.”  Dr.  Mouat, 
again,  who  had  wide  experience  in  this  class  of 
institution,  says  “ the  stunted,  impaired  general 
health  and  feeble  bodily  powers  of  too  many  of 
these  children  are  not  removed  or  corrected  by 
massing  them  together  in  large  buildings  or 
groups,”  and  he  points  out  that  “ there  is  a large 
and  possibly  increasing  factor  of  imbecility,  idiocy, 
and  nervous  disorder  generally,  and  some  of  the 
more  immediate  results  of  scrofula  at  the  critical 
periods  of  life,  which  may  be  due  to  the  insanitary 
conditions  ” inherent  to  the  aggregation  of  large 
numbers  of  children  in  huge  buildings. 

It  is  this  aggregation  of  human  beings  in  vast 
buildings  to  which  I wish  to  direct  special  atten- 
tion. The  evil  results,  due  in  a great  measure  to 
it,  have  been  particularly  noticed  in  Poor  Law 
institutions,  but  those  same  evil  results  are  not 
by  any  means  unknown  in  other  institutions. 
Ophthalmia  has  been  found  in  them,  though 
perhaps  in  a less  aggravated  form,  and  tendency 
to  other  disease  is  commonly  experienced  in  them, 
but  its  severity  is  less,  by  reason  probably  of  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  superior 
condition  under  which  the  children  in  those 
other  institutions  are  reared  before  being 
sent  to  school,  the  periodical  change  the 
children  enjoy  in  the  three  usual  annual  vaca- 
tions, and  so  forth.  These  large  institutions, 
with  vast  aggregations  of  children  under  the  one 
roof  and  in  the  one  atmosphere,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a failure  on  hygienic  grounds,  and  as 
with  hospitals,  subdivision  of  building  with  com- 
paratively small  groups  of  human  beings  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  maintaining  a 
proper  standard  of  health  among  the  occupiers  of 
the  institution.  So  important  is  this  arrangement 
of  building  regarded  that  it  was  determined  a few 
years  ago  to  cut  up  the  huge  main  block  of  the 
Central  London  Schools  at  Hanwell.  That 
building,  originally  designed  to  be  partly  three 
and  partly  four  stories  high,  with  a length  of 
frontage  of  some  650  ft.,  was,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Sons,  the 
architects,  subdivided  into  five  distinct  blocks. 
Gaps  16  ft.  wide,  and  open  from  the  ground 
upwards,  were  cut  through  the  building  in  four 
places,  so  that  the  number  of  children  accommo- 
dated in  it  was  not  only  reduced,  but  the  children 
were  completely  subdivided  into  comparatively 
small  groups,  and  the  whole  arrangement  became 
more  assimilated,  in  principle,  to  that  now 
commonly  adopted  in  the  construction  of  large 
hospitals. 

This  principle  of  subdivision  of  the  children 
into  small  groups  is  by  no  means  new.  In 
Switzerland,  the  family  system  of  schools  was  in- 
troduced by  Pestalozzi  as  long  ago  as  about  1760, 
and  the  reformatory  School  at  Mettray  in  Belgium, 
on  a similar  system,  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  fifty  years.  In  England  there  are  several 
examples  of  the  system  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  a long  period,  and  the  condition  of 
the  children  in  them  has  been  carefully  observed 
and  noted.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  suitability 
of  the  home  or  cottage  system  of  training  and 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor  was  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  by  my  then  colleagues, 
Dr.  Mouat  and  Captain  Bowly,  R.E.,  and  their 
report,  which  was  subsequently  published,  shows 
that,  while  the  system  was  generally  adopted 
with  the  primary  object  of  securing  greater 
individual  attention  to  the  children  for  purposes 
of  moral  training  and  education,  the  hygienic 
advantages  were  very  considerable  indeed.  And 
since  the  date  of  that  report,  as  indeed  before  it 
in  several  instances  (chiefly  in  South  Wales)  a 
considerable  number  of  Poor  Law  schools  on  the 
cottage-home  system  have  been  built,  and  the 
result,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.  There  are,  as  may  be 
expected,  many  varieties  of  what  is  known 
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as  the  cottage-home  arrangement  of  school. 
Some  would  be  more  correctly  described 
as  on  the  separate  block  system,  since  the 
number  of  children  in  each  “home”  is 
large,  there  being  in  one  or  two  instances  as 
many  as  fifty  children  in  each  house,  and  in  one, 
the  Philanthropic  Society’s  Farm  School,  near 
Redhill,  even  sixty,  but  the  cottages  at  that 
institution  are  scattered  over  a very  large  estate 
of  some  300  acres,  and  the  school  is  a reformatory 
for  boys  who  are  all  of  an  age  greater  than  that  of 
the  children  in  ordinary  schools  and  orphanages. 
The  houses  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Watford  hold  fifty  children  each,  as  do  also  the 
“homes  ” in  a few  of  the  larger  Poor  Law  schools 
on  this  system.  The  houses  of  the  Little  Boys’ 
Homes  at  Farningham  hold  thirty  children  each, 
and  so  do  those  of  the  Birmingham  Poor  Law 
Cottage  Homes  and  some  others  ; the  Leicester 
Guardians  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  building 
cottages  for  their  pauper  children  on  different 
scales,  some  holding  sixteen  children,  some 
twenty,  and  some  twenty-four  children.  In  South 
Wales  there  are  several  Poor  Law  schools  on  this 
system,  where  the  imitation  of  the  natural  family 
is  approached  more  closely,  the  number  of 
children  in  each  cottage  being  only  ten 
or  twelve  ; a plan  which  obtains  also 
in  some  excellent  charitable  institutions  of 
the  kind,  such  as  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Village 
Homes  at  Ilford,  and  the  Princess  Mary’s 
Cottage  Homes  for  Girls  at  Addlestone,  and  others. 
This  system  of  segregation , as  distinguished  from 
the  common  one  of  aggregation,  is  of  the  utmost 
hygienic  importance  where  children  are  con- 
cerned. At  some  cottage  home  schools  a marked 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  children  has 
been  noticed  on  their  removal  to  them  ; thus  in 
Dr.  Barnardo’s  thirty  cottages  it  is  reported  in 
187S,  “ A great  improvement  in  the  general  health 
and  appearance  of  the  children  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  twelvemonths,  and  this  is  attributed 
by  the  Governor  entirely  to  their  removal  from 
the  building  where  they  were  formerly  all  housed 
together  to  the  new  cottages.”  And  I am  in- 
clined to  attach  importance  to  it,  not  only  in  the 
domicile  of  the  children  as  a whole,  but  in  the 
individual  rooms  where  they  are  assembled,  in 
the  dormitories,  in  their  day  and  play  rooms,  and 
especially  in  their  school  and  class  rooms.  The 
question  of  the  number  of  children  who  may 
properly  be  assembled  together  for  several  hours 
in  a schoolroom  seems  to  have  never  been  con- 
sidered in  its  hygienic  aspect,  the  main  point 
recommended  for  attention  in  planning  a school- 
room being  (to  quote  from  an  official  document) 
“ to  seat  the  children  in  the  best  manner  for 
being  taught.”  Mr.  Nettleship,  in  noticing 
this  tendency  to  aggregation  of  unlimited 
numbers  of  children  in  a large  school 
where  there  was  prevalence  of  ophthalmia 
observes  that  hardly  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  treat  the  children  otherwise  than 
collectively.  In  the  official  document  already 
referred  to,  it  is  pointed  out  generally  that  the 
observance  of  sanitary  laws  is  as  important  in  a 
school  as  in  a hospital,  hence  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  children  cannot  be 
aggregated  in  a school-room  with  impunity  any 
more  than  sick  persons  can  safely  be  aggregated 
in  a hospital  ward.  The  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  at  a stretch  that  children  are  kept 
in  a school-room  may  cause  the  prejudicial  effects 
to  be  less  readily  observed  than  in  the  case  of 
patients  continuously  occupying  a sick  ward  for 
several  weeks  ; but  that  evil  results  ensue  from 
massing  large  numbers  together  in  school-rooms 
must,  I think,  be  admitted  ; and  those  evil  results 
will  be  demonstrated  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
and  will  be  intensified  or  diminished,  according 
to  a variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  general 
health-condition  of  the  children,  the  amount  of 
floor-space  and  cubic-space  allotted  to  each  child, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  ventilation  and  the 
warming  of  the  room. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I look  with  no 
small  anxiety  at  the  enormous  aggregation  of 
children  in  many  of  our  public  elementary  schools 
where  they  assemble,  not  only  in  large  numbers 
in  their  several  school  and  class  rooms,  but  where 
those  rooms  are  piled  up  in  several  stories,  and 
arranged  so  that,  in  many  instances,  the  vitiated 
air  is  equally  diffused  throughout  the  entire 
building  by  means  of  the  staircases  and  corridors. 
I cannot  but  think  that  in  time  to  come  these 
huge  school  buildings  will  be  the  subject  of  con- 
demnation on  account  of  their  arrangement  being 
found  to  be  defective  on  hygienic  grounds. 
Already  the  large  increase  of  diphtheria  that  has 
taken  place  in  England  since  elementary 
education  became  compulsory  in  1870,  is  attri- 
buted in  some  measure  to  the  association  of 


children  in  vast  numbers  in  the  public  elementary 
schools,  and  over  and  over  again  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  village  school  or  the  Board 
School  has  played  the  chief  part  in  fostering  and 
encouraging  local  epidemics.* 

Hence  if  the  aggregation  of  children  is  a source 
of  evil  in  those  day-schools  where  the  children 
assemble  for  a few  hours  only  at  a time,  how  much 
greater  is  likely  to  be  the  evil  from  similar 
aggregation  where  the  children  pass  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  of  every  day  in  schools  and 
orphanages  of  the  residential  type  ? 

I referred  at  the  commencement  of  my  lecture 
to  the  way  in  which  the  pavilion  system  of  hospital 
construction  is  occasionally  abused.  That  system 
was  introduced  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  secure 
improved  ventilation  in  the  wards  ; but  it  also 
possessed  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  sub- 
division of  the  patients  and  of  the  more  effectual 
classification  of  them,  the  surgical  from  the 
medical,  and  of  grouping  them  with  greater 
comfort  to  themselves  and  with  greater  efficiency, 
convenience,  and  economy  of  nursing  and  adminis- 
tration. That  the  subdivision  of  the  patients  in 
a large  hospital  is  of  value  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  health  conditions  of  the  institution  will  be 
admitted  by  everyone  who  carefully  studies  the 
statistics  and  mortality  rates  of  hospitals.  The 
late  Dr.  William  Farr,  of  the  statistical  branch  of 
the  Registrar-General’s  Department,  says,  “The 
collection  of  a number  of  persons  exceeding  those 
of  an  ordinary  family,  under  one  roof,  has 
hitherto  had  a tendency  to  increase  the  dangers 
of  disease ; for  several  diseases  are,  like  fire 
and  ferments,  diffusible.  The  danger  is  increased 
when  all  the  patients  are  sick,  for  their  breath 
and  excretions  spread  through  the  wards.  The 
dangers,  too,  are  likely  to  increase  in  a faster 
ratio  than  the  numbers.”+  I wish  to  lay 
special  stress  upon  this  assertion  of  Dr. 
Farr’s  that  the  dangers  of  aggregation  are  likely 
to  increase  in  a faster  ratio  than  the  numbers  of 
patients.  As  bearing  on  the  same  feature,  I may 
remind  you  of  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  where,  in  his  work  on 
“Hospital  Mortality,”  he  contends  that  his  sta- 
tistics prove  “ that  after  the  number  of  beds  in  a 
hospital  exceeds  100,  the  risk  to  life  becomes  so 
much  increased  that  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  hospital  should  be  of  larger  size  than  this.  If 
circumstances  make  it  necessary  that  the  hospital 
should  be  larger,  most  undoubtedly  special 
arrangements  and  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
obviate  the  extra  risk  which  is  involved.” 

In  view  of  these  grave  assertions  of  men  whose 
experience  and  position  entitle  their  opinions  to 
much  weight,  it  is  indispensable  to  arrange  a 
pavilion  hospital  in  such  a manner  that  the  several 
pavilions  shall  be  absolutely  detached  one  from 
another,  and  so  that  the  wards  in  every  block 
should  not  intercommunicate  with  each  other  so  as 
practically  to  have  one  atmosphere  common  to  all 
of  them,  a point  of  importance,  be  it  remembered, 
in  a cottage  hospital  (where  surgical  and  medical 
cases  are  received  for  treatment)  as  well  as  in  other 
hospitals.  This  arrangement  of  complete  separation 
of  the  several  blocks  or  pavilions  of  a hospital 
is  well  understood  by  our  friends  in  France, 
Germany,  and  some  other  countries,  where  the 
pavilions  in  certain  modern  hospitals  are  placed  at 
a distance  apart  without  any  other  means  of  com- 
munication with  each  other  and  with  the  adminis- 
trative offices  than  an  open  path  or  roadway  ; and 
moreover,  the  blocks  are  often  only  one  story 
high,  and  consequently  contain  only  a very  re- 
stricted number  of  patients.  Now,  if  we  look  at 
the  arrangement  of  our  hospitals  at  home,  we  find 
a condition  very  different  from  what  our  foreign 
friends  consider  desirable.  Which  hospital  shall 
we  choose  for  examination  ? St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  is  one  of  our  most  modern,  erected  at 
great  cost,  in  a position  where  it  claims  the 
attention  of  foreigners,  and  competes  in  magni- 

*  Dr.  Thorne,  in  his  “Progress  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine ” (pp.  42  and  43)  records  that,  in  an  investigation  he 
made  into  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  Essex  “the 
incidence  of  the  disease  upon  children  from  three  to  twelve 
years  old  was  about  50  per  cent,  greater  upon  those  known 
to  have  attended  school  than  upon  the  remainder."  He 
also  quotes  from  Mr.  Power's  report  on  an  outbreak  at 
Pirbright  “on  four  successive  occasions  while  the  village 
school  was  open,  well-marked  diphtheria  occurred  among 
the  scholars  . . . and  this  although  the  school  premises 
were  free  from  recognisable  sanitary  defects,  and  although 
the  school  was  not,  after  its  first  closure,  re-opened  until 
the  disease  had  seemed  extinct  in  the  parish  and  careful 
measures  of  disinfection  had  been  used."  Dr.  Thorne 
further  points  out  that  the  re-opening  of  the  school  appeared 
on  each  of  the  four  occasions  to  be  responsible  for  giving  a 
serious  quality  to  the  resulting  diphtheria  ; and  he  adds 
that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  aggregation 
together  of  cases  of  diphtheria  and  of  allied  throat 
affections  under  circumstances  such  as  those  obtaining  in 
elementary  schools  constitutes  one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  a form  of  disease  of  particular  potency  for  spread 
and  for  death  may  be,  so  to  speak,  manufactured. 

t “ Vital  Statistics,”  p.  423. 


ficence  with  the  Palace  of  Legislature  opposite  to  1 
it.  At  this  hospital  we  find  huge  wards  piled  up  > 
one  upon  another  in  four  stories,  with  a base-  - 
ment  for  stores,  &c.,  beneath  them,  and  1 
dormitories  for  nurses  and  servants  in  an  attic 
above  them.  Not  only  are  these  wards  intimately  ' 
connected  with  each  other  by  spacious  staircases  ; 
from  basement  to  attic,  lifts  for  patients, 
lifts  for  coals,  food,  &c.,  and  shoots  for 
ashes  and  soiled  linen,  but,  as  if  there  had  I 
been  a distinct  intention  to  assimilate  the  air 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  whole  institution  , 
as  much  as  possible  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  r 
the  “ pavilion”  system,  the  several  pavilions,  each 
holding  some  112  patients,  are  connected  together 
by  enclosed  corridors  in  the  basement  story,  in  . 
the  ground  story,  and  in  the  one-pair  story.  So, 
too,  at  some  of  our  best  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  the 
pavilions  are  joined  together,  end  to  end,  instead 
of  being  kept  separate  and  merely  connected  with 
the  staircase  by  means  of  a short  corridor.  These  • 
arrangements  are  directly  the  reverse  of  what  is 
aimed  at  in  the  best  examples  of  modern  hospital 
construction  in  France  and  Germany.  At  the 
great  Friederichshain  Hospital  at  Berlin  and  at 
the  Moabit  Plospital,  also  at  Berlin,  at  the  Eppen- 
dorf  Hospital  at  Hamburg,  at  the  St.  Denis  . 
Hospital  near  Paris,  and  others,  the  ward  blocks  . 
are  absolutely  detached,  and  at  some,  as  tire 
University  Hospital  at  Heidelberg,  the  ward 
blocks  are  connected  by  a mere  covered  way  open  ; 
at  the  sides.  No  difficulty  whatever  is  experi-  | 
enced  in  the  administration  of  these  hospitals,  | 
consequent  upon  the  distance  to  be  travelled  in 
the  open  air  from  the  nurses’  quarters  and  kitchen 
offices  to  the  several  ward  blocks  and  the 
hygienic  advantage  of  complete  separation  of 
the  patients  into  small  groups  is  appre-  ! 
dated  by  the  medical  staff  of  those  hos- 
pitals. This  segregation  of  patients  is  carried 
to  much  greater  length  in  the  best  modern 
foreign  hospitals  than  in  England,  for,  as 
a general  rule,  the  ward-blocks  rarely  exceed  one  1 
story  in  height,  and  practically  are  never  more 
than  two  stories  high,  while  the  number  of 
patients  under  one  roof,  or  in  one  ward,  is  much 
less  than  is  the  case  in  our  English  and  Scotch 
hospitals.  So,  too,  are  the  buildings  spread  over  3 
the  site,  so  as  to  give  a far  larger  area  of  site  per 
bed  than  is  customary  in  our  own  modem 
hospitals.  At  the  great  University  Hospital  at  : 
Ilalle,  in  Germany,  the  arrangement  resembles  a 
collection  of  small  hospitals  rather  than  one  huge  • 
hospital  like  our  own  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

Another  hygienic  arrangement  common  in  , 
Continental  hospitals  is  the  plan  of  forming 
verandahs,  balconies,  and  even  detached  out,.  . 
buildings  or  summer-houses,  in  which  a large  t 
proportion  of  the  patients  are  placed,  while  still 
in  bed,  practically  in  the  open  air,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  during  some  four  or  five  summer  ■ 
months  of  the  year,  and  I am  assured  by  eminent 
surgeons  and  medical  men  that  this  arrangement 
is  attended  with  great  benefit  to  the  patients,  j 
The  plan  is  growing  in  England,  and  has  • 
been  found  in  several  instances  in  my  own  , 
knowledge  to  be  most  beneficial.  This  plan  of  : 
moving  the  patients  out  of  the  general  wards  ; 
during  the  summer  affords  the  opportunity  for  • 
allowing  those  wards  of  the  hospital  to  be  emptied  . 
for  purposes  of  cleansing  and  sweetening,  indeed,  J 
an  eminent  German  physician  once  told  me  in  1 
Berlin  of  the  hygienic  value  attaching  to  the  • 
arrangements  of  a hospital  admitting  of  every  / 
ward  being  allowed  to  “ lie  fallow”  for  a period  ! 
every  year  during  which  the  window-sashes  are  f 
removed  and  the  interior  exposed  to  wind  and  1 
weather.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  ex-  • 
perience  of  a fever  hospital  with  which  I am  1 
associated,  where  it  has  been  found  and  recorded  « 
that  after  every  time  of  purifying,  whiting  and  ,1 
painting  the  wards,  the  patients  with  scarlatina  . 
first  received  into  them  do  better  than  those  s 
received  into  wards  which  have  not  been  recently  '• 
purified. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  deal  generally  with  1 
the  question  of  arrangement  of  domestic  buildings  3 
in  their  hygienic  aspect,  since  the  need  for  ample  * 
means  of  light,  access  of  sunshine  and  circula-  }j- 
tion  of  air  about  them  must  be  well  known  to  all.  . 
But  there  are  one  or  two  points  about  this  class  ; 
of  building  to  which  I must  briefly  refer.  There  ; 
are  plenty  of  examples  of  blocks  of  so  - 
called  “ Model”  dwellings  in  all  our  large  towns  ; 
which  may  be  pointed  to  as  “ models”  of  what  to  > 
avoid.  In  London  we  may  easily  find  instances  3 
of  blocks  six  and  seven  stories  high  directly  con-  - 
nected  at  right-angles,  and  even  at  acute  angles,  , 
so  that  the  sun  (even  when  it  does  shine)  can  1 
never  reach  many  of  the  windows,  and  so  that  t 
there  is  inevitable  stagnation  of  air  ; or,  again,  . 
that  are  arranged  in  streets — culs  de  sac — only  , 
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^28  ft.  wide.  These  errors  are  common  enough, 
lowing  to  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  controlling 
power,  and  though  they  are  fully  recognised  by 
the  architect  and  by  the  County  Council  too, 
they  are  nevertheless  often  committed  under  pro- 
fessional superintendence  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  client’s  demands  for  adequate  if  not  excessive 
ireturn  for  outlay. 

1 In  many  of  the  earlier  built  blocks  of  artisans’ 
[dwellings  it  was  common  enough  to  arrange  them 
in  such  a manner  that  many  families  were  aggre- 
Igated  together  in  the  one  enclosed  atmosphere  of 
ja  building  many  stories  high.  These  buildings 
iwere  very  disappointing  in  their  wholesomeness, 
|and  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Comruis- 
jsion  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes, 
:l884,  affords  some  suggestive  information  bear- 
ling  upon  this  important  question  of  hygiene 
in  its  application  to  the  arrangement  of 
; buildings,  while  the  density  of  population,  in 
isome  instances  reaching  a rate  of  about  1,000 
Ito  the  acre,  was  shown  to  be  very  high.  The 
I mortality  rate  in  these  huge  blocks  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  is  commonly  higher  than  it  ought  to  be, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  tenants  are  to  a 
large  extent  specially  selected  for  their  respect- 
ability and  other  good  qualities.  I do  not  imply 
that  any  system  of  selection  is  intentionally 
adopted  by  the  landlord,  but  that,  in  effect,  the 
tenants  come  to  be  sifted  down,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
picked  set  of  respectable  families,  the  average 
being  more  steady,  sober  and  reputable  than  the 
average  of  the  same  class  living  elsewhere.  Not- 
withstanding this  advantage,  the  difference 
between  the  mortality  rate  in  these  block  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  whole  Metropolis  is  often  very 
small,  and  this,  too,  even  in  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality.  Thus,  it  has  been  stated  that  in  a 
population  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  occupying 
upwards  of  a dozen  different  estates  of  block 
I dwellings,  the  general  death  rate  was  15 '6  per 
1,000,  while  in  the  whole  metropolis  it  was  iS*5 
! per  1 ,000 ; but  in  those  same  dwellings  the  rate 
of  infant  mortality  was  140  per  1,000  births,  or 
lonly  six  less  than  in  the  whole  Metropolis,  where 
1 the  rate  during  the  same  period  was  146  per 
1,000  births,  a difference,  in  that  most  important 
(matter,  which  is  so  small  as  to  leave  much 
1 material  for  reflection  and  inquiry. 

Closely  akin  to  the  subject  of  block-dwellings 
is  that  of  common  lodging  houses,  and  so  called 
(“refuges”  for  homeless  persons.  When  it  is 
■ borne  in  mind  how  the  persons  resorting  nightly 
to  these  dwellings  carry  disease  about  and  spread 
it  all  over  the  country,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
. improvement  is  desirable  in  the  arrangement  and 
; other  conditions  of  the  buildings  they  inhabit.  It 
. has  been  noticed  over  and  over  again  that  where 
extensive  works,  such  as  railway  construction,  water 
conduit  works,  canal  works,  and  the  like,  are  in 
j progress,  and  a large  number  of  navvies  have  to  be 
1 temporarily  housed,  various  kinds  of  disease 
commonly  break  out  among  them,  and  are  often 
I spread  from  them  over  very  wide  areas.  Now  if 
we  look  at  the  conditions  under  which  these 
| people  are  usually  housed,  we  shall  find  them 
! crowded  together  night  after  night  in  large 
i numbers  with  the  scantiest  amount  possible  of 
I space,  cubic  and  superficial.  The  contractor’s 
navvy  is  housed  in  a wooden  hut,  the  lodger  in 
I the  common  lodging  house  is  crowded  into  an 
1 indifferently  ventilated  dwelling,  and  the  house- 
i less  poor  seek  the  shelter  afforded  either  by  the 
I charitable  or  the  parochial  authorities  in  such 
I refuges  as  are  available,  and  there  are  many,  but 
the  hygienic  arrangements  of  them  generally 
j leave  much  to  be  desired.  They  often  hold  some 
I hundreds  of  lodgers,  the  dormitories  having  as 
many  as  fifty  to  seventy  or  more  beds  in  them, 

1 and  this  in  two  or  more  stories.  These  condi- 
: tions  are  obviously  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
! health  of  the  lodgers,  but  rather  to  foster  and 
) encourage  any  latent  disease  that  may  exist 
i among  them. 

. In  my  opinion  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
| building  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the 
j large  numbers  received  into  such  lodging  houses 
and  refuges  to  be  subdivided  into  small  groups, 
the  dormitories  being  severed  as  much  as  possible, 
aerially,  one  from  another,  and  the  number  of 
lodgers  in  each  reduced  to  a maximum  of  some 
twenty,  unless  the  customary  amount  of  super - 
: ficial  and  cubic  space  to  each  lodger  be  largely 
increased. 

I It  will  be  gathered  from  what  I have  said  that 
j great  hygienic  importance  attaches,  in  my  humble 
j opinion,  to  such  arrangement  of  building  as  will 
! ensure  the  segregation  of  human  beings  as  far  as 
| practicable  where  they  have  to  be  collected  to- 
! gether  for  special  purposes,  and  it  is  because  I 
1 have  been  led  to  this  opinion  by  many  years  of 
I observation  that  I venture  to  urge  it  as  strongly 


as  I do.  I have  noticed  that,  even  quite  recently, 
competition  plans  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  invited 
for  large  schools — in  one  case  a day-school  for 
some  1,200  children,  and  in  another  a residential 
school  for  some  700  boys,  with  an  intimation  that 
accommodation  will  be  needed  later  on  for  about 
500  girls — and  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
gather  the  really  important  questions  of  the 
hygienic  arrangement  of  buildings  and  of  the  dis- 
position or  grouping  of  the  children  for  purposes 
of  health,  are  practically  ignored,  or  are  left  to  be 
determined  on  the  lines  that  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  follow  for  very  many  years,  and  which  I 
venture  to  think  ought  -to  be  regarded  as  obso- 
lete. 

I do  not  doubt  that  much  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  present  system  of  arrangement — the  aggre- 
gation system  I will  call  it — on  the  score  of 
economy,  but  I am  inclined  to  demur  to  a good 
deal  that  has  been  urged  on  this  head.  Time, 
however,  does  not  allow  of  my  going  into  the 
question  of  relative  cost  of  the  two  systems  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  I will  conclude  with  the 
hope  that  the  points  I have  urged  may  be  helpful 
to  the  architect  in  the  advice  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  his  client  as  to  the  best  way,  from  a 
health  point  of  view,  of  arranging  the  building  he 
is  commissioned  to  design. 

[Some  notes  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
will  be  found  on  another  page.] 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS: 

NEW  OFFICES  FOR  THE  “MORNING  POST.” 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  of  this  session’s 
spring  visits,  the  extension  to  the  premises  of  the 
Morning  Post  in  Wellington-street,  Strand,  were 
inspected  by  a large  number  of  members  of  the 
Association,  under  the  guidance  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell,  and  of  Mr.  F.  T.  W. 
Goldsmith,  jun.,  hon.  sec.  Mr.  Cresswell  ex- 
plained that  the  visit  had  been  robbed  of  a part 
of  its  interest  by  a recent  disastrous  fire  at  the 
contractor’s  shops,  which  had  unfortunately  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  the  hard-wood  fittings  of  the 
building  ; these  had  been  entirely  completed  and 
only  awaited  delivery,  nevertheless  the  visit  was 
a most  interesting  one.  As  is  well  known,  the 
site  is  a commanding  one  at  the  corner  of 
Wellington-street  and  the  Strand,  and  the  build- 
ing can  be  seen  from  Waterloo  Bridge.  The 
fact  that  the  new  portion  is  only  an  extension 
of  existing  premises  has  influenced  to  a great 
extent  the  design,  and  many  points  which  create 
comment  may  be  attributed  in  most  instances  to 
this  cause.  The  front  elevations  have  been  kept 
plain,  with  a ground  floor  story  of  Portland  stone, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  red  brick  and  Portland 
stone  dressings.  There  is  evidence  of  restraint  in 
the  treatment  which  is  too  often  lacking  in  modern 
work,  and  this  is  distinctly  commendable.  We 
should,  however,  have  liked  to  see  somewhat 
thicker  sash  bars  to  the  upper  windows,  and  a little 
more  bulk  to  the  balusters  of  the  window  openings, 
the  thin-ness  of  the  latter  suggesting  other  material 
than  stone.  We  gave  view,  plans,  and  description 
of  the  buildings  in  the  Builder  (ox  February  iS  last, 
but  may  say  here  that  each  floor  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  old  portion.  The  basement  has 
space  for  engine,  boiler,  and  machines.  The 
ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  offices  for  advertise- 
ments, cashier,  &c. , and  this  is  entered  from  the 
corner  of  the  building.  There  is  an  open  area  at 
the  back,  and  around  this  two  staircases  are 
grouped,  with  the  lavatory  arrangements  on  each 
floor.  The  ventilating  shaft  and  smoke  shaft  also 
occupy  space  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  strong  room.  The 
first  floor  is  devoted  to  waiting-room,  manager’s, 
editor’s,  and  sub-editor’s  room,  and  the  upper 
floors  to  rooms  for  leader  writers  and  others. 
The  roof-story  is  top-lighted  for  the  use  of  com- 
positors. A further  inspection  of  the  old  premises 
brought  the  visit  to  a close,  and  here  the  various 
processes  used  in  the  printing  of  a large  daily 
paper  were  demonstrated  by  the  staff  in  an  in- 
teresting manner.  The  contract  for  the  building 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  D.  Charteris. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  English  iron 
market  shows  little  appreciable  change  on  the  week. 
Crude  iron  continues  quiet,  with  few  alterations  in 
price.  Finished  iron  is  in  poor  inquiry,  but  tin- 
plates maintain  fair  activity.  Steel  is  in  Only  limited 
request,  and  both  shipbuilders  and  engineers  report 
little  amelioration  in  prospects.  The  coal  trade 
remains  quiet. — Iron. 


INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS  : 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  MEETING  AT  DUDLEY. 

A Midland  Counties  District  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  Dudley  on  Saturday, 
April  29.  It  was  very  well  attended.  Assembling 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  the 
members  were  received  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  G.  H. 
Claughton)  and  warmly  welcomed  by  him  to  what 
was  once  the  capital  of  the  Midlands.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright (Bury),  the  President  of  the  Association, 
having  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lobley 
(Hanley),  seconded  by  Mr.  Godfrey  (King’s 
Norton),  unanimously  re-elected  Hon.  Sec.  for 
the  District. 

The  visitors  then  proceeded  in  brakes  to 
Rowley  Regis,  to  inspect  Messrs.  Doulton  & 
Co.’s  drain-pipe,  brick,  and  terra-cotta  works. 
Here  they  were  received  by  Mr.  James  D. 
Doulton,  and  by  him  conducted  over  the  exten- 
sive and  busy  works,  which  are  probably  the 
largest  drain-pipe  works  in  the  world,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  production  and  output.  The 
works  were  established  rather  more  than  forty 
years  ago  with  twenty  men.  They  now  cover 
thirty  acres,  and  gives  employment  to  about  700 
persons.  The  visitors,  after  inspecting  one  or 
two  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s  newest  specialities, 
including  their  new  safety  adjustable  or  flexible 
drain-pipe  joint,  witnessed  the  production  by 
machinery  of  drain-pipes  of  various  sizes,  from 
4 in.  up  to  30  in.  in  diameter.  The  visitors 
witnessed  the  various  processes  the  clay  under- 
goes from  its  reception  until  it  emerges  as  a 
finished  product.  Eight  steam  presses  are 
at  work,  turning  out  about  ten  miles  of 
sanitary  pipes  per  week.  The  rapidity  and 
exactitude  with  which  the  pipes  are  made  and 
handled,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  machinery 
and  appliances  brought  into  play,  excited 
much  interest.  The  visitors  subsequently  in- 
spected the  drying  floors  on  which  the  pipes 
are  stored  for  some  time  preparatory  to 
firing,  and  the  kilns,  two  of  which  were  open. 
They  also  inspected  the  terra-cotta  moulding 
shops,  the  brick-making  shops,  the  brick-kilns 
(we  were  informed  that  the  plant  is  equal  to  an  out- 
put of  100,000  bricks  per  week),  the  engineer- 
ing shop,  and  other  departments  of  the  works,  and 
after  thanking  Mr.  Doulton  for  his  kindness  they 
resumed  the  carriages,  and  on  their  way  back  to 
Dudley  inspected  the  new  Public  Baths,  the 
Sewage  Catch- Pound,  and  the  new  Fire  Station. 
They  also  alighted  to  inspect  a street  at 
Netherton,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  houses 
(comparatively  newly-built)  have  been  more 
or  less  completely  wrecked  through  subsidences 
of  the  ground  caused  by  mining  operations 
below  within  the  last  year  or  two.  These  houses 
(all  of  brick  construction)  are  picturesquely 
leaning  over,  at  all  sorts  of  angles  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  parting  company  from  each 
other  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  a marvel  that 
they  stand  at  all,  for  very  little  seems  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  shoring.  Of  course,  all  the  houses 
that  are  most  seriously  affected  are  without  occu- 
pants, but  they  are  not  hoarded  in  for  the  pro- 
tection of  passers-by,  as  houses  in  such  condition 
would  be  in  London;  and  some  houses  which 
show  signs  of  material  subsidence  remain  occupied. 
An  inspection  of  the  street  referred  to,  as  well  as 
of  other  buildings  in  Netherton,  would  probably 
disturb  with  nightmare  the  slumbers  of  some  of  the 
District  Surveyors  in  London,  who  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  taking  too  alarmist  a view  of 
cracks  or  settlements  in  buildings.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  buildings  referred 
to  at  Netherton  do  not  totally  collapse,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  better  built  than  the 
average  house  of  suburban  London,  which  would 
probably  not  stand  the  ordeal  to  which  the 
Netherton  houses  have  been  subjected. 

Returning  to  the  Town  Hall,  the  President, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  took  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Gammage,  the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Dudley,  read 
a pappr  giving  a brief  outline  of  the  principal 
points  of  interest  in  the  borough,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  work  of  the  municipal  engi- 
neer. The  borough  was  incorporated  in  1S65  ; 
it  has  an  area  of  3,602  acres,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  is  mining  land.  Its  population  is  about 
46,000  persons,  residing  in  9,800  houses.  The 
borough  consists  of  Dudley  and  the  outlying 
districts  of  Netherton  and  Woodside,  lying  about 
a mile  apart.  The  town  is  built  on  the  ridge  of 
the  Pennine  range,  with  railway  and  canal 
accommodation  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  its  north- 
east and  southern  sides.  It  is  connected  with  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  and  Bir- 
mingham and  Stafford  Railways  at  Dudley  Port, 
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and  with  the  Great  Western  Railway,  which 
passes  through  a portion  of  the  borough.  It 
was  made  a County  Borough  when  the  County 
Councils  were  established,  and  is  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  being  insulated  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Staffordshire.  It  is  also  a Parlia- 
mentary borough,  extending  into  the  county  of 
Stafford,  and  an  old  market  town.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  it  had  but  360  houses,  with 
about  1,800  inhabitants,  including  those  at  the 
Castle.  In  1S31  it  had  a population  of  23,000, 
which  it  has  doubled  in  the  last  sixty  years.  Its 
trades,  in  addition  to  coal,  ironstone,  and  fireclay 
mining,  include  iron  and  brass  manufacture,  com- 
prising chains,  anchors,  anvils,  nails,  vices,  edge- 
tools,  gas  and  water  tubing,  bridge  girders, 
boilers,  bedsteads,  fenders  and  fire-irons,  cast-iron 
water  and  gas  pipes  ; also  glass  and  cycles.  The 
borough  is  rich  in  ironstone,  coal,  and  lime- 
stone, which  afford  all  that  is  required  for 
smelting  purposes.  P'ireclay  and  basaltic  rock 
are  also  found  in  the  borough,  so  that  with 
good  trade  the  district  should  be  a prosperous 
one.  The  forty  - two  miles  of  streets  and 
roads  in  the  borough  cost  on  an  average  about 
1 1 5/.  per  mile  per  annum  for  maintenance,  which 
compares  favourably  with  other  towns,  when 
taking  into  consideration  the  cartage  of  heavy 
material  to  and  from  the  various  works,  including 
the  coal  for  gasworks  purposes,  as  well  as  the 
large  quantity  of  materials  conveyed  through  the 
town  to  and  from  the  surrounding  works  outside 
the  borough.  Mining  operations  also  materially 
affect  the  state  of  the  roads  and  streets  of  the  out- 
lying districts  by  occasional  subsidences.  Dudley 
is  a centre  for  several  districts  which  contain, 
within  a radius  of  three  miles,  another  100, 000 
inhabitants.  Before  the  year  1870  very  little 
seems  to  have  been  done  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  borough,  but  since  that  time 
the  Corporation  has  taken  every  opportunity 
of  making  improvements,  and  has  followed  very 
well  the  lead  of  other  towns  with  regard  to 
sanitary  matters.  The  death-rate  is  low  and  the 
town  healthy.  Public  baths  were  erected  in 
1880-81  at  a cost  of  10,000/.  The  sewerage 
scheme  for  the  town  was  carried  out  from  1879-84 
at  a cost  of  59,000/. , and  it  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country.  The  sewering  of 
Netherton  and  Woodside  districts  is  now  being 
carried  out  upon  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the 
other  portion  of  the  borough,  a joint  board 
having  been  formed  consisting  of  the  Corporation 
of  Dudley,  the  Local  Boards  of  Rowley  Regis, 
Quarry  Bank,  and  other  Sanitary  Authorities,  fora 
joint  scheme  by  which  the  sewage  will  be  conveyed 
to  land  at  Whittington,  adjoining  the  Stourbridge 
sewage  farm.  A library  and  art  gallery  was  erected 
in  Dudley  in  1883-4,  at  a cost  of  7,000/.,  and  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  two  branch  libraries  and 
otherbuildings  forthe  outlyingdistrictsof  Netherton 
and  Woodside  have  recently  been  entered  into, 
at  a cost  of  9,000/.  The  town  possesses  two  small 
blocks  of  buildings  for  smallpox  and  fever  cases. 
Several  old  properties  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  and  removed  to  improve  the  various 
streets  and  markets  of  the  town.  Nearly  nineteen 
miles  of  footway  paving  of  various  materials  have 
been  laid,  at  a cost  of  12,184/.  A new  fire  station, 
with  stabling  attached,  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  1,600/.  During  the  past 
year,  thirty-two  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased 
and  laid  out  as  recreation  grounds.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  improvements  and  new  works, 
the  debt  of  the  town  is  only  about  66,000/.,  and 
the  town  is  the  lowest-rated  in  the  district.  The 
town  has  also  the  use,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  of  the  Castle  grounds,  containing 
sixty-six  acres.  The  late  Earl  of  Dudley  also 
erected  a large  fountain  in  the  market-place. 

Mr.  Gammage  afterwards  (in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  author)  read  a paper  on  the  Sewer- 
age and  Sewerage  Disposal  Works  of  the  Borough 
of  Dudley,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Marten,  M.A.,  Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E.  We  make  the  following  extracts 
from  the  paper,  which  was  an  excerpt  from  the 
“ Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,”  vol.  civ.  : — 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  ques- 
tion is  enhanced  in  the  populous  district  which 
overlies  the  celebrated  South  Staffordshire  ten- 
yard  seam  by  mining  operations.  Wherever  this 
coal  is  worked  the  surface  is  more  or  less  affected, 
and  subsides  or  is  “ drawn,”  sometimes  gradually, 
but  sometimes  with  such  suddenness  as  to  en- 
danger life.  Water-pipes  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion are  frequently  fractured  by  these  movements, 
which  often  cause  considerable  leakage  at  the 
joints.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  author’s 
father,  Mr.  Henry  John  Marten,  M.Inst.C.E., 
many  years  ago  found  it  necessary  to  design  a 
special  socket  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  Some  of 


the  canals  which  intersect  the  district  are  now 
carried  upon  embankments  20  ft.  in  height,  over 
ground  which,  within  the  memory  of  man,  was 
on  a level  with  their  banks.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  these  subsidences,  which  are  of 
everyday  occurrence  in  the  Black  Country, 
seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  sanitary 
engineer. 

The  difficulties  are  not  so  formidable  in  the 
towns  themselves  as  in  the  districts  which  surround 
them,  since  in  most  cases  the  value  of  the  surface- 
rights  in  towns,  and  the  necessity  of  affording 
vertical  and  lateral  supports  to  buildings,  make 
any  mining  operations  thereunder  impracticable, 
and  it  is  generally,  but  not  always,  found  possible 
to  construct  and  work  a system  of  internal 
sewerage.  It  is  mainly  in  connexion  with  outfall 
and  intercepting  sewers  laid  outside  town  limits 
that  the  troubles  accruing  from  mining  operations 
are  experienced.  Whilst,  moreover,  the  mining 
operations  in  this  district  are  a standing  cause  of 
leaky  sewers,  they  are  at  the  same  time  emphati- 
cally a reason  why  they  should  be  watertight. 
The  South  Staffordshire  Mines  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  draining 
the  coalfield  and  in  constructing  works  to  prevent 
water  finding  its  way  into  the  mines,  and  they 
very  properly  watch  with  a jealous  eye  any  action 
which  may  possibly  add  to  their  pumping 
expenses.  All  sewers  constructed  outside  the 
actual  town  district  have  to  be  laid  in  a thick  bed 
of  puddled  clay,  and  sometimes  are  required  also 
to  be  of  cast-iron. 

Sewage-farming  within  the  mining  area  would 
be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  as  even  if  a 
sufficiency  of  surface  land  could  be  acquired 
without  the  vast  expense  of  purchasing  the 
minerals  below,  anything  in  the  shape  of  irrigation 
would  be  open  to  suspicion,  as  likely  to  send 
water  into  the  mines,  and  would  probably  be 
opposed  by  the  Mines  Drainage  authorities  on 
that  ground.  Precipitation,  aided  by  artificial 
filtration,  is  practically  the  only  process  available 
for  the  central  towns  of  this  district,  unless  the 
sewage  can  be  conveyed  by  some  means  over  the 
intervening  mining  ground  on  to  the  non-mining 
terra  firma  which  surrounds  it.  Precipitation, 
however,  is  also  attended  with  considerable 
difficulties,  because,  to  enable  the  necessary  works 
to  be  constructed,  the  first  requirement  is  suitable 
land,  the  mines  and  minerals  underlying  which 
must  be  purchased.  This  adds  considerably  to 
the  cost,  and  further  difficulties  are  often  ex- 
perienced on  account  of  the  operations  of 
adjoining  mine-owners,  which  have  a tendency  to 
“ draw  ” the  site  and  the  structures  erected  upon  it. 

The  municipal  borough  of  Dudley  has  a popu- 
lation of  about  46,000,  the  town  itself  containing 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  while  the  remaining 
16,000  are  scattered  among  the  mining  villages 
which  lie  within  the  borough  boundaries.  It  is 
situated  upon  a ridge  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  forming  a portion  of  the  watershed  of 
England,  the  natural  drainage  of  the  town  being 
partly  into  the  Severn  basin  and  partly  into  the 
Trent  basin.  Some  of  the  houses  stand  at  an 
elevation  of  over  800  ft.  above  sea-level  ; and  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ridge,  where  it  passes  through 
the  town,  is  660  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  districts 
to  be  drained  lie  on  each  side  of  the  main  hill, 
extending  as  far  down  as  590  ft.  above  sea-level, 
so  that  it  is  only  possible  to  deal  with  the  whole 
sewage  of  the  town,  at  any  one  point,  by  means 
of  long  lines  of  intercepting  sewers  connected  by 
a tunnel  about  half-a-mile  in  length  through  the 
ridge.  To  these  difficulties,  arising  from  the  con- 
formation of  the  ground  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  were  added  those  arising  from  mining  opera- 
tions around  it. 

In  1876  the  Corporation  purchased  an  estate 
known  as  the  Russell’s  Hall  estate,  70  acres  in 
extent,  closely  adjoining  the  western  side  of  the 
town,  and  lying  at  a sufficiently  low  level  to  deal 
with  the  whole  of  the  sewage  from  both  sides  of 
the  ridge. 

It  was  proposed  to  bring  the  sewage  to  this 
land  by  means  of  intercepting  sewers  traversing 
both  flanks  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  town  is 
built,  and  connected  by  a tunnel,  and  to  deal 
with  it  there  by  means  of  a combination  of 
filter-beds  and  irrigation.  The  estate  consisted 
entirely  of  mining-ground,  and  the  scheme  was 
consequently  opposed,  both  by  the  South 
Staffordshire  Mines  Drainage  Commissioners, 
and  by  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley,  who  was  by 
far  the  largest  ratepayer  in  the  borough,  and 
who  was  advised  that  the  diversion,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Corporation,  of  storm -water 
as  well  as  sewage  on  the  land,  would  injuriously 
affect  his  mining  operations  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  the  streams  passing  through  his  estate,  besides 
being  unnecessarily  costly  and  likely  to  create  a 


nuisance.  The  author’s  father,  Mr.  Henry  John 
Marten,  M.Inst.C.E.,  was  consulted,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  George  Taylor,  the  agent 
for  the  surface  of  the  Dudley  and  Himley  estates, 
prepared  an  alternative  scheme  which  was  laid 
before  the  Town  Council  in  a report,  on  July  25, 
1876.  This  scheme,  after  a delay  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament — 
certain  portions  of  the  Earl’s  settled  estates 
being  affected  by  the  covenants  entered  into  with 
the  Corporation — was  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Marten,  assisted  by  the  author,  during  a period 
extending  from  June  25,  1879,  to  July  30,  1884. 

The  town  has  been  entirely  re-sewered  on  the 
separate  system,  and  upon  the  most  modem 
principles.  The  gradients  are  in  most  cases  so 
steep  that  practically  no  artificial  flushing  is 
required,  and  from  the  same  cause  a few  venti- 
lators carried  up  the  sides  of  the  houses  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town  are  sufficient,  with  the 
aid  of  the  ventilating  covers  of  the  manholes,  to 
keep  the  sewers  pure  and  wholesome.  The 
branch  sewers  are  all  stoneware,  and  the  joints 
are  made  with  tarred  yarn  and  cement.  Man- 
holes are  placed  at  every  change  of  line  or 
gradient.  Only  one  case  of  stoppage  has 
occurred  since  the  system  has  been  in  operation  j-' 
and  on  an  investigation  being  made  as  to  the  cause, 
it  was  discovered  that  a butcher  was  in  the  habit  of 
discharging  hot  fat  into  the  sewer.  This  was  put 
a stop  to,  and  it  has  always  worked  well  since.  The 
houses  have,  to  a large  extent,  been  disconnected 
from  the  old  drains,  which  are  intended  to  be 
used  henceforth  exclusively  for  surface-water, 
which  they  convey  to  the  streams  and  brooks, 
eleven  in  number,  forming  the  natural  outlets  from 
the  town.  Only  such  storm-water  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  exclude  is  allowed  to  enter  the  new 
sewers.  The  old  drains,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
were  found  to  be  of  immense  size  compared  with 
the  work  they  were  constructed  to  perform,  and  to 
have  been  put  in  without  any  attempt  at  system, 
and  the  capital  outlay  which  they  represent  would 
probably,  if  properly  applied,  have  sufficed  to  put 
down  three  or  four  complete  modem  systems  of 
internal  sewerage  for  the  town. 

The  sewage,  collected  as  above  described, 
gravitates  to  an  intercepting  sewer  along  each 
side  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  town  is  built. 
These  intercepting  sewers,  whose  flattest  gradient 
is  5 ft.  per  mile,  converge  upon  the  Russell’s  Hall 
estate,  the  northern  one  being  for  the  last  \ mile’ 
in  a tunnel  which  is  in  some  places  more  than 
100  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  hill 
through  which  this  tunnel  passes  has  been  formed 
by  an  upheaval  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Limestones, 
which  here  form  an  anticlinal,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  coal  measures  have  been  denuded. - 
No  trouble,  consequently,  was  experienced  from 
mining  operations  in  driving  the  tunnel,  though' 
the  intercepting  sewers  themselves  suffered 
greatly  from  this  cause.  They  had  to  be  laid 
almost  entirely  in  a thick  bed  of  puddled  clay, 
and  as  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  possible, 
which  added  seriously  to  their  length,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  follow  the  contour  of  the  land.  To 
show  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  contended' 
with  in  a mining  country,  the  author  may  mention 
that,  during  the  construction  of  the  works,  he 
found  one  morning  that  some  thirty  yards  of  the 
new  sewer  had  disappeared  bodily  into  the  work- 
ings below,  leaving  nothing  to  be  seen  except  a 
deep  hole  resembling  the  crater  of  a volcano.- 
This  accident  rendered  necessary  a somewhat 
costly  deviation  from  the  line  originally  selected. 

At  Russell’s  Hall  estate,  the  liquid  is  first  sent' 
through  rough  strainers  capable  of  removing  the 
heavier  solid  matters ; it  is  then  passed  into  a 
small  reservoir  or  storm-water  catch-pound, 
formed  partly  by  excavation  and  partly  by 
embankment,  and  capable  of  holding  about 
2,500,000  gallons.  This  storm-water  catch-pound 
is  situated  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Russell’s 
Hall  estate,  and  the  level  of  its  top  water-line  is 
544  ft.  above  Ordnance  Datum.  There  is  a con- 
siderable fall  between  this  and  the  River  Smestow, 
4^  miles  to  the  westward,  the  bed  of  which  is 
344  ft.  lower.  Still  going  westward,  the  country 
rises  rapidly  for  the  next  mile  beyond 
the  river  to  the  summit  of  a range 
known  as  the  Black  Hills,  which  is  426  ft. 
above  Ordnance  Datum.  From  this  point  there  is 
a gradual  fall  westward  for  some  miles.  The 
sewage,  collected  as  above  described  into  the 
storm-water  catch-pound,  is  delivered  by  gravita- 
tion through  a 13  in.  cast-iron  main,  acting  as  an 
inverted  siphon,  across  the  valley  of  the  River 
Smestow,  on  to  the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills 
above  referred  to,  near  the  Whitehouse  Farm,  in 
the  centre  of  a considerable  area  of  land  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  This  13  in.  main  is  5f 
miles  in  length,  and  the  average  fall  between  the 
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catch-pound  and  the  point  of  delivery  atWhitehouse 
Farm  is  about  21  ft.  6 in.  per  mile.  The  pipe 
follows  all  the  irregularities  of  the  land  along 
which  it  is  laid,  with  rising  gradients  in  the  steeper 
parts,  ranging  from  1 in  10  to  1 in  21,  the  total 
arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  the  White- 
house  Farm  being  210  ft.  in  a length  of  three- 
quarters  of  a mile. 

There  is  an  overflow  weir  at  the  top-water  level 
in  the  catch-pound,  but  the  accumulated  sewage 
has  never  risen  so  high,  even  during  storms.  In 
ordinary  times  it  passes  directly  from  the  sewers 
into  the  13-in.  main  without  rising  up  in  the 
catch-pound,  and  although  consequently  it  under- 
goes no  previous  “settling,”  and  the  only  treat- 
ment it  receives  is  from  the  rough  strainers  before 
referred  to,  the  scouring  power  is  such  that  the 
main  is  always  free  from  silt. 

Means  are  provided  at  all  depressions  of 
scouring  out  any  deposits  which  may  form,  and 
air- valves  are  fixed  at  every  summit.  In 
constructing  these,  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  ball-seats  becoming  at 
any  time  choked  with  sewage.  This  was  effected 
by  means  of  a separate  connecting-pipe  between 
the  bottom  of  the  ball-seat  and  the  main  air- 
valve  branch.  In  all  other  respects  the  fittings  were 
the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  water-main.  For 
the  first  two-and-a-half  miles  the  13-in.  main 
traverses  the  mining  district  to  the  west  of  Dudley, 
but  near  Himley  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  the  main  fault  is  crossed,  and  for 
the  remaining  three  miles  of  its  course,  it  is  en- 
tirely over  the  Soft  Red  Rocks  and  Conglomerates 
of  the  Bunter  Series  of  the  .New  Red  Sandstone, 
which  also  extend  beyond  it  for  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  terminus,  and  for  many  miles  to  the 
north  and  south.  Throughout  the  last  three 
miles,  the  main  lies  entirely  upon  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  It  is  provided,  at  con- 
venient intervals,  with  lateral  branches  leading 
to  circular  brick  reception-tanks  placed  in  ele- 
vated situations  on  various  parts  of  the  estate. 
On  each  of  these  a sluice-cock  is  fixed  so  that 
sewage  may  be  run  into  the  tank  when  desired. 
In  order  that  it  may  not  be  discharged  high  into 
the  air  by  the  pressure  in  the  main,  a wrought- 
iron  shield  or  spreader  is  fixed  over  the  inflow,  so 
that  the  liquid  impinges  against  it,  and  is  spread 
quietly  over  the  floor  of  the  reception-well. 
Openings  leading  in  several  directions  and 
guarded  by  sluice -boards  are  provided  in  the 
tank,  and  through  these  the  sewage  passes  to 
carriers  in  any  direction.  This  ramification  of 
distributing-pipes  is  available  over  a tract  of 
country  (including  certain  lands  to  the  west  of  the 
terminus  at  the  Black  Hills)  some  four  or  five 
miles  in  length,  and  having  an  average  breadth  of 
two  miles,  or  between  5,000  and  6,000  acres  in  area. 

Although  this  land  is  available,  and  is  amply 
provided  with  the  means  for  the  distribution  of  the 
sewage,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  it  serves 
for  the  present  merely  as  a reserve,  and  the  most 
interesting  operations  are  to  be  observed  on  a 
comparatively  small  area  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  terminus  at  Black  Hills.  Here  the  sewage  is 
applied  intermittently  to  three  farms,  with  an 
aggregate  of  722  acres,  under  the  control  of  the 
Earl  of  Dudley’s  principal  land  agent,  Mr.  George 
Taylor.  Unlike  the  greater  part  of  the  available 
land  (which  is  upon  the  Upper  Soft  Red  Rocks  of 
the  Bunter  Series,  and  which  is  tolerably  fertile) 
these  three  farms  are  upon  the  Conglomerate,  and 
the  soil  is  poor  and  sandy,  so  that  prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  works  of  the  Dudley  Corpora- 
tion this  land  was  a by-word  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  sterility.  At  first  the  supply  of  sewage,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  was  limited  ; 
but  as  from  year  to  year  it  has  increased,  the 
fertility  of  the  farms  has  developed  in  a more  than 
corresponding  degree. 

This  bargain  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of 
sewage  disposal.  The  Earl  of  Dudley  takes  the 
sewage  from  the  Corporation  without  either 
paying  for  it  or  receiving  any  payment  for  doing 
so.  He  relieves  the  Corporation,  by  an  ample 
indemnity,  of  all  further  responsibility  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  by  an  agreement  which  has  been 
ratified  by  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Thus  the 
town  of  Dudley  is  rid  for  ever  and  entirely  of  its 
“sewage  question,”  whilst  that  portion  of  the 
Earl’s  estates  under  treatment  is  considerably  im- 
proving in  value.  The  bargain  has  been  satis- 
factory to  both  the  parties  to  it. 

A point  upon  which  sanitary  engineers  will 
desire  information  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
effluent  from  these  farms.  Mr.  Taylor,  on  being 
asked,  replied,  “ We  have  never  seen  an  effluent. 
The  soil  absorbs  it  all,”  and  it  is  impossible  to 
detect,  either  in  the  River  Smestow  or  any  other 
neighbouring  brook  course,  a trace  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  sewage  farming  operations.  The  district 


is  sparsely  inhabited,  but  it  has  never  been 
suggested  that  there  is  any  contamination  of  the 
few  local  wells.  The  sewage  operations,  whilst 
a great  boon  as  enhancing  agricultural  prosperity, 
are  not  more  of  a nuisance  than  others  connected 
with  the  manuring  of  the  land  which  are  usually 
carried  on  in  rural  districts. 

No  precipitation  is  required.  The  matter  held 
in  suspension,  which  has  been  described  as  the 
bane  of  the  ordinary  sewage-farmer,  and  which 
clogs  the  pores  of  ordinary  soil,  is  found,  when 
applied  in  the  intermittent  and  sparing  manner 
adopted  in  this  case,  to  mix  admirably  with  the 
sandy  soil,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  gradually 
changing.  The  essential  feature  of  the  scheme  is 
that  the  land  available  is  practically  of  unlimited 
area  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  sewage. 
Finally,  there  are  no  working  expenses.  The 
Corporation  men  clean  out  the  strainers  at 
Russell’s  Hall  once  a week,  and  by  way  of  pre- 
caution a turncock  is  sent  along  the  line  of  the  1 3-in. 
main  once  a month  to  open  and  oil  every  valve. 
In  every  other  respect  the  system  is  self-acting. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works,  including  the 
internal  sewers,  the  intercepting  sewers,  the 
storm  - water  catch  - pound,  and  the  55  miles 
of  13-in.  gravitation  main,  was  about  44,000/., 
but  the  purchase  of  Russell’s  Hall  estate, 
way-leaves  for  intercepting  sewers,  and  other 
extraneous  expenses,  brought  the  total  up  to 
about  55,000/.  The  cost  of  the  13-in.  main  and 
the  necessary  valves  for  scouring  purposes,  &c. 
(but  exclusive  of  the  distributing  fittings),  was 
1 6s.  2d.  per  yard,  laid  complete.  No  way-leave 
had  to  be  paid.  The  storm-water  catch-pound, 
with  the  necessary  ironwork,  brick-work,  &c., 
cost  1 6s.  i^d.  per  1,000  gallons  capacity,  or 
including  a high  unclimbable  iron  fence  which  was 
ultimately  found  to  be  necessary,  17s.  lid.  per 
1,000  gallons.  The  intercepting  and  internal 
sewers,  including  all  manholes,  junctions,  and 
other  necessary  adjuncts,  but  exclusive  of  way- 
leaves,  cost  30,422/.  5s.  3d.,  or  I /.  os.  3d.  per 
head  of  the  population  served  by  the  sewers. 
These  figures  are  based  on  the  final  certificates. 
They  do  not  include  engineering  or  clerk  of  works, 
for  which,  and  one  or  two  other  small  matters, 
about  7j  per  cent,  should  be  added.  59,000/. 
was  borrowed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Corporation  of  Dudley  claim — and  with  some 
reason — that  they  have  a sewerage  system  which 
is  practically  perfect.  They  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  possession  and  user  of  a sewage- 
farm  without  any  of  its  liabilities ; they  are 
burdened  with  no  perpetual  charge  in  the  shape 
of  working  expenses  ; they  have  an  entirely 
modern  system  of  internal  and  outfall  sewerage 
which  gives  complete  satisfaction  ; and  they  get 
all  this  for  the  moderate  expenditure  upon  works 
of  under  30s.  a head  of  the  population.  More- 
over, the  only  other  interest  affected  (that  of  the 
Earl  of  Dudley)  has  largely  benefited  by  the  opera- 
tions. That  Dudley  has  succeeded  in  wiping 
off  what  may  be  termed  the  adverse  balance 
resulting  from  mining  difficulties,  and  from  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  town,  and  in 
replacing  it  by  the  exceedingly  substantial 
asset  which  has  been  described,  should  be  an 
encouragement  to  municipalities  where  the 
sewage  question  is  still  unsolved.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  thait  this  state  of  things 
resulted  from  three  circumstances,  all  exceptional, 
namely  : — 1st.  That  there  was  a practically  un- 
limited tract  of  land  eminently  suited  for  the 
reception  of  sewage  within  a few  miles  of  the 
town.  2nd.  That  the  level  of  this  land  was  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  sewage  passing  on  to  any  part 
of  it  by  gravitation.  3rd.  That  the  owner  was 
willing  to  take  the  sewage  and  deal  with  it  thereon 
upon  the  terms  which  have  been  described. 

A brief  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  in  which  Mr.  Middleton  (Walsall),  Mr. 
Eayrs  (West  Bromwich),  and  Mr.  Davis  (Shrews- 
bury), took  part,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  authors  of  the  papers. 

Subsequently  a visit  was  paid  to  the  interesting 
remains  of  Dudley  Castle,  and  to  the  remarkable 
limestone  caverns  in  the  Castle  Hill,  which  were 
specially  illuminated  for  the  occasion  at  the  cost 
of  the  Mayor  of  Dudley.  Mr.  Madeley  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  the  geological  character- 
istics of  the  place.  On  emerging  from  the  caverns 
the  visitors  were  entertained  by  the  Mayor  at  a late 
luncheon,  and  so  the  day’s  proceedings  terminated. 

1-*— t 

“Orientation  of  Churches." — In  our  article 
on  this  subject  last  week  the  extreme  angle  of  sun- 
rise on  Ascension  Day  for  latitude  fifty-six  north  has 
been  incorrectly  taken  from  the  table  as  that  for 
fifty-three  north.  It  should  read  “ Ascension  Day, 
in  like  manner,  those  from  28°  N.  to  40°-30  N." 


Christ’s  Hospital  Schools.— This  impor- 
tant competition  has  at  last  been  arranged,  after 
considerably  longer  delay  than  was  anticipated. 
It  was  originally  intended,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  that  only  four  competitors  should  be 
selected,  but  the  feeling  which  was  expressed  in 
one  or  two  letters  in  our  columns,  that  this  was  a 
rather  restricted  number  for  so  large  a com- 
petition, seems  to  have  had  its  effect  with  the 
committee  and  with  their  assessor  (Mr.  Christian) 
also,  and  eventually  it  was  agreed  that  six  names 
should  be  selected.  Having  selected  the  six,  it 
was  then,  however,  necessary  to  write  to 
each  of  them  and  ask  if  they  objected  to 
the  substitution  of  six  for  four  names,  the  latter 
number  having  been  formally  advertised.  One  of 
the  six  objected  and  withdrew,  regarding  it  as  an 
infringement  of  the  advertised  conditions.  There 
now  remain  therefore  five  selected  competitors, 
who  are,  giving  them  alphabetically,  Messrs. 
Carpenter  & Ingelow,  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  and 
Messrs.  Webb  & Bell.  The  one  whose  design  is 
considered  best  of  the  five  will  be  selected  to  carry 
out  the  building,  the  other  four  will  receive  a fee 
of  400/.  each.  The  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  by 
January  I next  year.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
architects  applied  for  selection. 

Proposed  County  Buildings,  Anglesey. 
— A special  meeting  of  the  Anglesey  Standing 
Joint  (Police)  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
O.  H.  Foulkes,  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  at 
Llangefni,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  erection 
of  county  buildings  in  that  town.  The  Com- 
mittee had  some  time  ago  offered  a premium  of 
60/.  for  the  best  plans  of  county  buildings,  and 
nine  sets  of  plans  had  been  sent  in  for  competi- 
tion. A sub-committee  appointed  to  consider 
these  plans  had  decided  upon  a set  bearing  the 
motto  of  a “ Goat,”  which  plans  they  had 
accepted,  the  sucessful  competitor  proving  to  be 
Mr.  Lloyd  Williams,  of  Denbigh.  At  a subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Police  Committee,  objec- 
tion had  been  raised  to  the  procedure  of  the  sub- 
committee, it  being  contended  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  accept  any  plans,  and  a motion  in 
favour  of  adopting  the  plans  recommended  was 
negatived.  The  present  meeting  was  therefore 
convened  to  reconsider  the  whole  question,  and 
several  members  objected  to  the  amount  proposed 
to  be  expended — namely,  6,000/.  Major  R.  Ap 
Hugh  Williams,  J.P.,  said  that  there  was  a strong 
feeling  in  the  county  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
expended  was  much  larger  than  was  needed,  and 
that  it  was  mere  extravagance.  Pie  moved  that 
none  of  the  plans  sent  in  be  accepted.  Dr.  O. 
Elias  Owen,  J.P.,  hoped  the  committee  was  not 
going  to  stultify  its  own  action  in  the  matter,  as 
the  question  had  been  decided  once.  The  plans 
having  been  got,  the  sub-committee  had  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  consider  them,  and  had 
called  Mr.  O.  M.  Roberts,  of  Portmadoc,  as 
assessor.  Major  T.  J.  E.  Lloyd,  J.P.,  seconded 
Major  Williams’s  motion.  Mr.  Lewis  Hughes 
moved  an  amendment  that  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  Williams,  of  Denbigh,  be  accepted,  pro- 
vided the  net  cost  does  not  exceed  ,£5,000.  The 
Rev.  S.  A.  Fraser  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

New  Board  Schools  at  Menston,  Yorks.— 
We  hear  that  a limited  competition  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  Board  Schools  has  been  decided  by 
the  Board.  Mr.  Peterson,  of  Bradford,  was 
called  in  as  professional  referee,  and  on  his 
recommendation  the  plans  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Fairbank  & Wall,  architects,  of  Otley  and  Brad- 
ford, were  accepted,  and,  at  a Board  meeting  held 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  tracings  were  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Education  Department.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Marshall,  of  Plarrogate,  was  placed  second, 
and  Mr.  H.  Chippendale,  of  Guiseley,  third. 


Edinburgh  Streets  and  Buildings  Esti- 
mates. —On  the  29th  ult.  the  Streets  and  Buildings 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  had  before  them  a 
provisional  estimate  for  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  streets,  &c.,  in  the  year  to  May  15,  1894.  The 
total  estimated  expenditure  is  50,040/.,  as  against  an 
estimated  expenditure  in  1892-93  of  49,920/.,  and  an 
actual  expenditure  in  1891-92  of  41,295/.  The 
receipts  next  year  are  estimated  at  4,635/.  ; last  year 
these  were  estimated  at  6,805/.,  while  the  actual 
revenue  in  the  preceding  year  was  1,400/.  The 
committee  had  also  submitted  to  them  a draft  esti- 
mate of  expenditure  for  the  formation  and  mainten- 
ance of  sewers  and  drains  during  next  financial  year. 
The  total  estimate  amounts  to  21,800/.;  in  1892-93 
the  figures  were  estimated  at  20,925/. ; and  in  1891-92 
the  actual  expenditure  was  19,110/.  The  revenue  for 
next  year  is  set  down  at  850/. , as  against  400/.  esti- 
mated last  year,  and  652/. , the  actual  receipts  in  the 
previous  year. — Scotsman. 
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Plan  of  St.  Marys  Ton  er,  Oxford. 


Sllustrations. 

ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  OXFORD. 

HE  splendid  steeple  of  St.  Mary’s  Church 
at  Oxford,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  repeatedly  damaged  by  storms  which 
destroyed  part  of  the  great  pinnacles  that  are 
grouped  round  the  base  of  the  spire.  The  upper  part 
of  these  pinnacles  was  repaired  and  remodelled  by 
Vice-Chancellor  King  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  but 
in  a very  inartistic  manner.  The  tower  in  this  state 
is  to  be  seen  in  Loggan’s  print  of  1675,  and  it  re- 
mained unaltered  till  1848.  At  the  latter  date, 
the  whole  steeple,  including  the  tower,  was  re- 
paired and  in  a great  measure  remodelled,  and  a 
new  form  was  given  to  the  great  pinnacles  in 
substitution  for  the  somewhat  bungling  contrivance 
of  the  Jacobean  period.  The  steeple  is  shown  at 
the  side  of  the  present  illustration  in  the  form  to 
which  it  was  brought  by  the  work  of  1S48-52. 

The  stone  from  the  Taynton  quarries  then 
used  was  of  a perishable  nature,  and  the  whole 
of  the  masonry  of  the  pinnacles  is  now  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  requires  to  be  reconstructed. 
Mr.  Jackson,  whose  design  we  illustrate,  proposes 
to  take  advantage  of  this  in  his  reconstruction  in 
order  to  reduce  the  excessive  height  to  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  pinnacles  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Buckler  forty  years  ago,  and  to  introduce  other 
minor  alterations  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
outline,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  what  was 
probably  the  original  form.  The  effect  of  the 
alteration  will  be  judged  by  comparison  of  the 
two  designs,  which  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
drawing. 


CARLISLE  CATHEDRAL.* 

The  architectural  history  of  a cathedral 
church  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  changes 
and  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
eastern  arm,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
an  ordinary  parish  church,  where  the  growth 
of  the  nave  responded  to  the  growth  of  the 
parish.  Carlisle  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  as 
regards  the  eastern  limb,  for  the  noble  choir  we 
now  see  is  the  third,  if  not  the  fourth,  that  has 
occupied  the  site.  The  nave  also  has  a history  of 
its  own,  in  that  it  formed  the  parish  church,  and 
that  it  has  come  down  to  us  so  shorn  of  its 
goodly  proportions  as  to  be  but  a shadow  of  its 
former  self. 

We  have  little  to  guide  us  in  the  history  of 
this  cathedral,  beyond  tradition  and  the  actual 
remains  of  the  buildings  themselves.  We  know 


* This  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  January  3l 
1891  A list  of  those  already  illustrated,  with  particulars 
of  future  arrangements,  will  be  found  on  page  xxii.  We 
intend  to  supplement  this  series  with  another  illustrative  of 
the  Cathedrals  of  Scotland,  commencing  in  the  number  for 
July  1.  Full  particulars  will  be  shortly  announced. 


that  in  1092  William  Rufus  visited  Carlisle  ; 
that  he  found  it  a waste  Chester,  inhabited 
by  a few  Celts  only ; that  he  set  about  the 
erection  of  a fortress,  a turris  fortissimo,  on 
the  north  of,  and  abutting  on,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Roman  town ; that  he  sent  Flemish 
masons  and  other  artificers  from  a distance  to 
carry  out  the  buildings ; and  that  Walter,  a 
Norman,  was  in  charge  of  the  works. 

To  this  Walter  is  given  the  credit  of  having  com- 
menced to  build  a church  at  Carlisle,  and  of  intend- 
ing to  found  a religious  house.  The  work  was  taken 
up  by  Henry  I.,  who  brought  settlers  from  Kent, 
Essex,  Middlesex,  to  people  the  town,  and,  at  the 
intercession  of  his  Queen  Matilda,  founded  and 
endowed  a church  and  a house  of  Regular  Canons 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  year  1101,  and  appointed  as  Prior 
Athelwold,  or  Adeluph  his  chaplain,  then  Trior 
of  St.  Oswalds,  at  Nostell,  in  Yorkshire,  a house 
of  the  same  order.  The  same  king,  in  the 
year  1133,  founded  the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle, 
and  made  Athelwold  the  first  Bishop. 

The  site  selected  for  this  religious  house  was 
within  the  area  of  the  old  Roman  City,  between 
the  new  fortress  and  the  site  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church.  It  possessed  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments : water  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface,  a 
frontage  to  the  city  boundary,  through  which  they 
could,  and  did  thereafter,  contrive  a postern  gate- 
way of  their  own,  with  access  to  the  rich  meadows 
beyond,  a river  running  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  with  possibilities  for  a mill  race,  for  mills 
and  fish-garths,  which  they  eventually  possessed. 

The  site  consisted  of  a good  square  plot  of  ground 
amounting  to  nearly  five  acres,  with  the  road  to 
the  castle  on  one  side  of  it,  the  city  wall  on  the 
other,  and  a narrow  lane  on  its  north-west 
boundary,  which  afterwards  became  Paternoster- 
row.  From  its  western  angle,  a street  ran 
directly  to  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  then, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  outlet,  opening  as  it 
did  to  the  Tort  of  Sandsfield,  and  the  ancient 
fords.  This  street,  known  certainly  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. , if  not  earlier,  as  Abbey-street, 
is  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcot  in  his 
“Memorials  of  Carlisle”  to  have  been  called 
Irish-street,  a name  which  still  attaches  to  the 
site  of  the  old  gate ; this  gate  is  marked  in  old 
plans  as  Calidey  Gate,  from  the  adjoining  river, 
and  still  gives  its  name  to  the  suburb  beyond  it. 
The  site  on  its  south-west  corner  abutted  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  property  extending  along  the 
city  walls,  some  half  an  acre  in  extent.  This 
property,  the  then  owner  of  it,  Robert  de  Egles- 
field,  the  founder  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and 
chaplain  to  Phillippa,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  gave 
in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  Priory. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  Carlisle 
and  the  ecclesiastical  district  round  it  had  been 
assigned  to  St.  Cuthbert.  So  that  it  is  probable 
that  a religious  house  existed  at  Carlisle  long  be- 
fore the  twelfth  century,  but  no  positive  proofs 
exist  of  any  older  building  on  this  site,  except  two 


early  grave  stones,  one  in  the  Clearstory  wall  of 
the  present  Norman  nave  and  the  other  on  the 
south  transept. 

On  the  site  I have  described  the  buildings 
were  laid  out  with  masterly  skill.  The 
church  was  set  diagonally  across  the  north- 
west portion  of  it,  with  its  main  axis  almost 
due  east,  the  west  end  of  the  church  being 
set  about  33  yds.  from  the  boundary,  and 
thence,  as  far  as  the  site  allowed,  the  arrange- 
ments followed  the  normal  plan.  To  the 
south  of  the  nave  was  the  great  cloister,  about 
96  ft.  by  90  ft.  or  thereabouts,  round  which  the 
buildings  appertaining  to  the  monastic  life  were 
grouped,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  them 
now,  as  they  eventually  grew  to  be. 

The  east  side  was  occupied  by  the  dorter,  which 
abutted  on  the  south  transept,  and  had  a doorway 
and  staircase  into  the  church.  In  the  cellarage 
under  the  dorter  was,  next  the  church,  a slype  or 
parlour  which  gave  access  to  the  canon’s  cemetery 
to  the  east.  Then  came  a library  or  treasury  and 
the  vestibule  to  the  Chapter  House,  which  the 
ruins  show  to  have  been  an  octagon  of  about  28  ft. 
across.  Beyond  the  vestibule  was  the  common 
room,  or  calefactory,  with  windows  to  the  south 
and  west,  looking  into  the  Infirmary  Court,  to 
which  a passage  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister 
gave  access. 

This  south  side  was  occupied  by  the  Frater 
House,  or  refectory,  with  a vaulted  basement 
under  it.  At  the  east  end  was  the  staircase  to  the 
dorter,  which  still  remains,  and  the  passage 
already  referred  to  as  leading  to  the  Inhrmary. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  Frater  House  was  the 
kitchen  court,  beyond  which  the  menial  offices  of 
the  monastery  extended  : the  larders,  pantries, 
wash-house,  laundries,  brew-house,  and  stables, 
with  the  horreum  or  great  barn  at  the  extreme 
boundary,  a sloping  way  under  the  road  giving 
access  to  a postern  in  the  wall,  and  to  the 
meadows,  mills,  and  fish-garths  beyond.  To  the 
west  of  the  church  and  of  the  great  cloister  was 
the  curia,  or  outer  court,  with  the  Prior’s  Lodgings 
or  Camera,  now  the  Deanery,  adjoining  the 
monastic  buildings  and  the  gate-house  on  the 
further  side.  The  kitchen-court  was  cut  off  from 
the  curia  by  the  bridge  or  covered  way  which  con- 
nected the  Prior’s  Lodging  with  the  cloisters,  and 
by  the  passage  under  it  which  connected  the 
Frater  House  with  the  kitchen ; the  doorway 
leading  to  this  upper  passage  still  exists  in  the 
deanery. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  Prior’s  Lodging,  the  buildings 
enclosing  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  must  have 
been  low  and  unobtrusive,  if  more  than  a wall 
only  as  at  Alnwick.  In  that  case  the  buildings 
devoted  to  hospitality  in  addition  to  the  Trior’s 
Camera  would  probably  be  placed  between  the 
lodge  and  the  gate-house ; the  remains  show 
that  buildings  were  attached  to  the  gate-houseitself, 
and  they  would  probably  be  the  Almonry  or  com- 
mon hall.  These  buildings  were  of  various  dates, 
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they  had  been  reconstructed  more  than  once,  and 
at  different  times,  but  the  parent  house  must  from 
the  first  have  been  set  out  on  these  lines  and  on  a 
considerable  scale. 

A view  of  Carlisle  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  pub- 
lished in  Lyson’s  Cumberland  and  again  in 
Bishop  Creighton’s  Carlisle,  shows  :he  remains 
of  the  buildings  as  they  then  existed.  The 
Deanery  is  there  depicted  as  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Frater  House  much 
exceeds  the  choir,  but  the  general  lay  of  the 
buildings  is  easily  distinguished,  especially  the 
Chapter  House  with  its  conical  roof.  Of  these 
buildings  there  now  remain  the  great  church 
with  a portion  of  its  nave,  an  indication  of  the 
Chapter  House  and  of  the  cellarage  under  the 
dorter,  the  Frater  House,  the  Prior's  Lodging, 
now  the  Deanery,  the  gate-house  and  a great 
portion  of  the  tithe  barn,  together  with  their 
postern  in  the  city  wall. 

Recent  discoveries  at  the  east  and  west  ends 
show  that  the  Norman  church  was  of  the 
Basilican  type ; that  it  consisted  of  a nave,  with 
transepts  and  north  and  south  aisles  ; that  the 
nave  was  of  seven  bays,  and  122  ft.  in  length  to 
westward  of  the  crossing,  and  61  ft.  in  width  ; 
that  the  west  wall-  was  upwards  of  7 ft.  thick  : 
that  it  had  four  flat  pilasters,  about  6 ft.  6 in. 
broad  and  1 ft.  3 in.  deep,  and  a great  doorway  in 
the  centre  of  four  orders  ; that  from  the  eastern 
face  of  each  transept  projected  a small  circular 
apse  ; but  we  have  no  precise  information  as  to 
the  termination  of  the  eastern  limb  beyond  the 
transepts,  whether  it  terminated  in  three  apses  of 
unequal  projection  or  in  one.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  there  were  at  least  two  arches 
between  the  Presbytery  and  its  aisles,  because  the 
remains  of  a circular  pillar,  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  nave,  have  been  found  almost  in  situ. 

Of  this  Norman  church  three  bays  only  of  the 
nave  remain,  portions  of  the  transepts,  and  the 
arches  of  the  crossing. 

The  fact  that  the  eastern  and  western  arches  of 
the  crossing  are  carried  on  corbels  so  as  to  leave 
the  sides  below  smooth  and  free  from  impedi- 
ments shows  that  the  eastern  limb  was  short,  and 
that  the  ritual  choir  extended  westward  of  the 
crossing.  The  plan  was  of  an  early  type,  such  as 
a Norman  architect  would  have  supplied,  but  the 
recent  exposure  of  the  foundation  of  the  apse  of 
the  north  transept  proves  that  the  workmanship 
was  of  a later  type.  It  was  throughout  of  well- 
bonded  masonry,  whereas  the  early  Norman 
builders  imitated  not  only  the  fashion  but  the  con 


great  size  and  magnificence  ; it  comprised  a 
new  eastern  limb  of  sufficient  size  to  take 
in  the  ritual  choir  ; in  length,  it  fully  equalled 
the  western  limb,  which  it  exceeded  in  breadth 
by  12  ft.  and  very  considerably  in  height. 
This  was  carried  out,  and  the  further  intention 
was  to  have  taken  down  the  north  transept  and 
rebuilt  it  on  the  same  scale,  with  an  aisle  to  the 
east  of  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
one  pillar  of  the  intended  aisle,  and  by  an  off-set 
on  the  north  face  of  the  aisle  wall,  with  the 
return  of  the  base  course  and  string  course  upon 
it,  left  almost  to  to-day  ready  for  the  aisle  that 
never  arose,  for  in  1292,  when  it  is  probable  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  new  choir  was  about 
finished,  one  of  those  disastrous  fires  arose  which 
were  the  scourge  of  the  medieval  towns  and 
totally  destroyed  the  choir,  the  belfry,  and  the 
bells,  and  thus  it  happened  that  for  the  next 
hundred  years  and  more,  the  energies  of  the 
canons  were  devoted  to  building  up  the  choir 
anew.  Then  it  was  that  the  great  east  window 
arose,  which  marks  a step  in  advance  in  art,  and 
is  the  glory  of  the  building. 

The  determination  with  which  this  work  was 
carried  on  during  the  episcopate  of  at  least  six 
bishops  seems  to  show  that  it  was  part  of  a settled 
plan,  supported  possibly  by  the  great  Chapter  of 
the  Austin  Canons,  which  met  in  the  south.  The 
Canons  of  Carlisle,  except  at  certain  intervals, 
had,  after  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
an  independent  endowment  of  their  own,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  able  to  take  the  initiative. 
On  the  Bishop  fell  the  begging,  the  issuing  of 
briefs  and  indulgences,  and  thus  his  name  would 
be  publicly  associated  with  the  work,  and  when 
they  had  for  their  Bishop  a man  conversant  with 
their  wants,  of  local  knowledge,  and  of  more 
than  local  position,  they  would  be  able  to 
make  progress.  Such  they  had  in  Walter 
Malclerk,  once  a canon  of  their  own  church  ; 
he  held  the  see  for  twenty-three  years — from 
1223  to  1246 — he  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  king,  and  a leader  in  political  life, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  great  scheme 
of  rebuilding  was  initiated  during  his  episcopate. 
Such,  again,  they  had  in  Bishop  Hal  ton  from 
1292  to  1325,  a prelate  selected  by  Edward  I.  for 
the  most  important  trusts,  of  whom  it  is  stated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Iiartshorne,  “that  whatever  was  done 
in  this  fortress  (of  Carlisle)  in  the  Cathedral,  at 
Rose  ....  or  whatever  was  done  in  the  diocese 
to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  must  be  attributed 
to  the  superior  mind,  and  energy  of  John  de 
Halton  ; ” he  also  had  been  a canon  of  the  church, 


structive  methods  of  the  Romans,  and  built  in  ; and  it  was  during  his  episcopate  that  the  first 
concrete  faced  with  stone  without  bond  or  tie,  as  j thirty  years’ work  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir  took 
may  be  seen  in  the  early  work  at  Canterbury  place,  that  the  choir  was  set  out  on  an  increased 
Cathedral,  at  St.  Peter’s,  Northampton,  and  in  scale,  and  that  the  great  east  window  was  conceived 
the  staircase  of  the  great  Norman  Keep  at  Car-  ] and  erected  as  high  as  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
lisle.  I take  it,  therefore,  that  some  delay  took  I In  this  rebuilding  they  added  a bay  to  the  choir, 


place  in  the  execution,  and  that  no  work  now  j and  increased  its  length  to  a total  of  134  ft.  3 in. 
visible  is  earlier  than  that  of  Athelwold.  The  the  width  remained  the  same,  34  ft.  2 in.  between 


uncovered  foundation  of  the  apse  showed  signs  of  i the  pillars  and  72  ft.  across  the  aisles.  The  new 


a building  and  rebuilding  ; the  stones  were  tooled 
with  a hatchet.  The  details  of  the  apse  return  on 
the  north  transept,  and  reappear  in  the  aisles  of 
the  nave,  thus  showing  that  they  are  of  one  date. 

The  Norman  church  was  built  of  a beautiful 
greystone,  said  to  be  from  a quarry  near  Rickerby, 
now  unknown.  Much  of  it  had  probably  done 
duty  first  in  the  Roman  wall  or  other  Roman 
buildings.  No  trace  of  French  influence  is  to  be 
seen  in  its  details,  it  follows  rather  the  simple 
massive  character  of  Durham,  on  a small  scale 
The  long,  low  line  of  its  nave  was  characteristic  of 
English  work — it  is  bold,  simple  in  treatment, 
and  the  vigour  of  its  execution  may  still  be 
discerned  in  the  life-like  corbel  courses  under  the 


walls  they  increased  considerably  in  thickness — 
the  aisle  walls  to  5 ft.  and  the  east  wall  to  6 ft.  6 in., 
indicating  a building  of  greater  height  than  its 
predecessor.  The  aisle  walls  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they  retained,  as  they  had  been  pro- 
tected from  the  fire  by  their  stone  roofs ; the 
arches  common  to  them  and  the  choir  they  also 
retained,  either  by  rebuilding  them  on  new  pillars, 
or  by  undersetting,  so  that  we  find  arches  of  the 
thirteenth  century  on  legs  of  the  fourteenth  : in 
the  bay  they  added,  they  followed  the  general 
outline  of  the  earlier  work  in  the  aisles  : they 
repeated  the  beautiful  cinquefoiled  arcading 
under  the  windows,  but  they  applied  to  it 
the  more  advanced  detail  of  the  day.  The 


eaves.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are  much  crippled  carving  and  some  of  the  decorative  work, 


from  defective  foundations,  aided  by  sundry 
springs  of  water  said  to  run  across  the  transept 
from  north  to  south.  The  nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts  were  all  intended  for  wooden  roofs. 
It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  aisles 
were  vaulted,  but  the  remarkable  thinness  of  the 
walls  precludes  this  idea,  for  the  aisles  are  14  ft. 
wide,  and  the  north  wall  not  more  than  2 ft.  9 in. 
thick,  exclusive  of  the  pilasters. 

In  the  transepts  are  two  wells  now  walled  up. 
In  1S53  some  Scandinavian  runes  were  discovered 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  transept  wall  ; they  are 
the  scribble  of  some  master  mason  or  workmen, 
and  the  generally  received  reading  is : — “ Dolphin 
made  these  marks.” 

We  have  no  record  of  how  long  the  Norman 
apse  existed,  or  whether  it  was  destroyed  or  taken 
down,  as  so  many  others  were,  to  be  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  evidence  of  the  existing 
building  shows  that,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  a scheme  was  commenced  for 
the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  church  on  a scale  of 


a great  part  of  the  mouldings  of  the  east  window, 
they  left  unwrought,  and  thus  we  have  a curious 
interweaving  of  work  — early  work  with  later 
work  below  it  and  later  work  over  it.  We  find 
thirteenth  century  work  on  a small  scale  in  perfec- 
tion in  the  aisles — we  can  note  in  the  south  aisle 
the  gradual  step  taken  towards  the  development 
of  window  tracery  in  uniting  the  single  lights 
under  one  arch,  and  we  see  window  tracery 
carried  to  its  perfection  in  the  east  window.  We 
see  the  crisp  Early  English  carving  in  the  corbels 
of  St.  Catharine  Chapel,  the  more  naturalistic 
carving  of  a later  period  in  the  corbels  to  the 
choir  of  the  roof ; and  in  the  capitals  of  the  piers 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  have  the  most  complete  representa- 
tions of  the  seasons  known  to  exist,  the  first  six 
months  being  on  the  south  side  from  east  to  we»t 
the  last  six  on  the  north  from  west  to  east. 

In  the  triforium  and  clearstory  we  find  the 
master  hand  has  gone  — the  windows,  mere 
perforations  on  the  face  of  the  wall — no  depth — 
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no  shadow — no  life — without  buttresses  and  with- 
out a break — it  looks  as  if  the  importance  of 
Carlisle  was  already  on  the  wane.  With  such 
a clearstory  the  roof  was  of  necessity  of  wood, 
but  it  has  the  appearance  of  a compromise; 
the  great  hammer  - beams  promise  an  open 
timbered  roof  like  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen’s 
at  Westminster,  or  the  great  hall  there, 
and  the  panelled  ceiling  that  was  eventually 
carried  out  looks  somewhat  incongruous  — a 
ceiling  that  now  glows  in  the  utmost  brilliancy  of 
modern  paint.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
the  choir  is  a noble  one,  equal  if  not  superior  in 
width  to  those  of  St.  Albans,  Durham,  Salisbury, 
Winchester,  and  Wells,  exceeding  Durham  and 
Wells  in  height,  as  it  also  exceeds  those  of 
Lincoln,  Ely,  and  Canterbury.  The  new  develop- 
ments of  architecture  to  be  found  in  it,  mark  it  as 
a creation  in  which  that  art  made  no  small 
advances.  A further  departure  was  made  in  the 
erection  of  this  choir  in  the  use  of  redstone  ; we 
find  the  older  quarries  deserted,  and  the  redstone 
used  for  the  first  time  on  any  great  scale. 

The  fabric  work  was  completed  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  roof  of  the 
choir  the  arms  of  those  who  contributed  towards 
the  work  were  placed — the  Lucy’s,  Neville’s, 
Percy’s,  and  Edward  III.  (king).  The  glass 
was  inserted  in  the  great  window  between  the 
years  1380  and  13S4,  as  proved  by  the  arms 
therein.  The  old  glass  still  remains  in  the 
tracer^’,  the  only  old  glass  the  Cathedral  possesses 
— the  subject,  a Doom,  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Judgment. 

The  later  history  has  no  such  brilliant  record  as 
that  passed  through.  We  again  have  records  of 
losses  by  fire,  and  subsequent  rebuildings,  but  of 
parts  only.  The  idea  of  a complete  rebuilding 
on  the  scale  of  the  choir  dies  away,  and  during  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Strickland,  about  1401,  the 
central  tower  was  rebuilt,  not  as  the  makers  of 
the  east  window  would  have  built  it,  but  on  the 
old  piers  and  scale  of  the  nave,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  half  the  bulk  it  would  have  been  to  fit  the 
new  choir.  It  is  said  to  have  been  capped  by  a 
short  spire  covered  with  lead,  but  no  prettiness 
could  ever  supply  its  want  of  size ; it  is  too 
narrow,  by  more  than  12  ft.,  to  span  the  choir  ; 
this  defect  is  cleverly  screened  on  the  north  side, 
but  not  overcome.  About  the  same  time, 
the  forty-six  stalls  were  erected  in  the  choir. 
They  stand  upon  a plinth  of  red  sandstone,  and, 
with  the  canopies  and  tabernacle  work  which 
surmounted  them  almost  immediately,  they 
present  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  furniture 
of  the  day.  The  statues  are  gone  from  the 
niches,  and  the  hand  of  man  has  blacked  the 
woodwork  and  somewhat  dulled  the  carvings,  but 
their  vigour  can  still  be  discerned,  and  the  whole 
is  rich  and  effective. 

In  Prior  Gondebour,  who  was  elected  to  his 
office  about  1484,  the  church  found  a munificent 
supporter.  He  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
rebuilt  the  monastic  offices.  The  Chapter  House 
and  cellarage  on  the  east  side  are  shown  by  the 
remains  to  have  been  of  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
The  Frater  House  on  the  south  side  he  built  anew, 
as  shown  by  his  initials  on  the  cellarage  under  it. 
It  is  a fine  room,  some  79  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with  the 
usual  arrangement  of  the  entry  within  a screen, 
and  the  very  unusual  one  of  having  its  front  door 
turned  inside  out — that  is,  the  door  opens  out- 
wards into  the  ambulatory,  midway  on  the  stair 
of  access  from  there  to  the  refectory.  It  possesses 
a charming  little  gallery  for  the  reader,  and  two 
beautiful  canopied  niches  in  the  interior.  It  is 
well  lighted  by  traceried  windows,  those  on  the 
north  side  being  placed  high  on  the  wall  to  allow 
for  the  roof  of  the  ambulatory. 

Gondebour  also  rebuilt  the  kitchen  offices 
abutting  on  the  Prior’s  Camera  and  the  great 
barn.  This  barn,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  still 
stands  at  the  boundary  of  the  property  ; it  is 
entirely  open  on  one  side,  with  a row  of  massive 
oak  posts  to  support  the  roof.  The  roof  itself  is 
quite  a forest  of  timber  beams  21  in.  deep,  all  held 
together  by  pins,  without  a nail  in  it,  and  puts 
most  modern  roofs  to  shame.  Gondibour  also 
caused  the  legendary  paintings  to  be  executed 
on  the  backs  of  the  stalls,  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  history  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Anthony, 
and  St.  Cuthbert.  He  added  some  beautiful 
screens,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel.  He  further  inserted 
the  two  Perpendicular  windows  in  the  aisles  since 
removed,  and  he  is  said  to  have  completed  the 
decorative  work  of  the  choir.  The  roof  he 
painted  in  red,  green,  and  gold,  on  a white 
ground ; the  choir  pillars  white,  diapered  with 
red  roses  nearly  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  an 
I.  H.  C.  and  J.  M.  in  gold.  His  successor,  Prior 
Senhouse,  repaired  and  beautified  the  Priors 
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Lodging.  To  him  is  due  the  painted  ceiling  of 
the  Solar.  On  it  we  read  that 

Symon  Senns  Prior  set  this  roof  and  ceil  up  here, 

To  the  intent  that  prayer  should  be  said  every  day  of  the 

year. 

We  find  birds  and  scrolls  and  the  motto  of 
the  Prior,  “Loth  to  offend.”  The  spelling 
is  without  rule  ; the  same  words  spelt  differently 
on  the  same  beam,  and  even  his  own  name 
is  spelt  in  several  different  ways.  The 
Prior’s  Lodge,  however,  possesses  a further 
interest  in  that  it  is  a fourteenth-century  Peel 
Tower,  a little  fortress,  with  a vaulted  basement 
of  ribbed  arches  similar  to  that  in  Lord  Dacre’s 
tower  at  Naworth  ; it  had  its  Solar,  sleeping  rooms 
and  battlemented  roof  over,  with  garderobes  and 
closets  on  each  floor.  The  Gale  Tower  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Curia  was  rebuilt  by 
Prior  Slee  in  1528,  as  the  inscription  round  the 
inner  arch  tells  us.  It  is  on  rather  a larger  scale 
than  usual  with  a deeply  recessed  portal  on  the 
outer  front,  with  a gateway  and  wicket  recessed 
within  the  archway ; it  possesses  an  upper  chamber, 
to  which  access  was  gained  by  a circular  stair. 
The  battlements  and  parapets  have  been  long 
since  removed  and  replaced  by  chimneys  and 
imitation  chimneys  set  up  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  roof.  It  had  a porter’s  lodge  on  the  north 
side  and  other  buildings  attached  to  it  on  the 
south-west  side. 

To  Launcelot  Salkeld,  the  last  Prior  and  first 
Dean,  is  due  the  beautiful  Renaissance  screen  on 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  ; it  has  his  initials 
upon  it,  followed  by  the  letters  D.K.,  Decanus 
Karlioliensis,  the  initials  of  his  new  title. 

The  Cathedral  possesses  few  ancient  monuments 
In  the  south  aisle  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
bishop  of  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
• century.  On  the  floor  of  the  choir  is  the  incised 
brass  effigy  of  Bishop  Richard  Bell,  who  died  in 
1496.  Under  an  arch  in  the  north  aisle  are  the 
•remains  of  a recumbent  effigy  of  a bishop  of 
the  thirteenth  century ; above  the  head  is  an 
Early  English  canopy,  now  much  mutilated. 

It  also  possesses  the  remains  of  two  copes.  The 
earlier  one  is  of  the  usual  semi-circular  form,  of 
flowered  dark  blue  damask,  with  beautifully  em- 
broidered splays  of  foliage  applied  to  it  in  fine 
wool  and  gold  thread,  a portion  of  the  orphray 
only  remains  ; it  has  on  it  the  representation  of 
eight  figures,  each  under  a canopy  standing  on 
conventional  foliage.  The  second  cope  is  also 
semi-circular,  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a bold  pattern 
formed  by  the  ruby  silk  of  the  warp.  Again, 
a.  portion  only  of  the  orphray  remains,  so  dila- 
pidated that  the  pattern  cannot  now  be 
deciphered.  An  impression  exists  of  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  Priory  and  Convent  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Carlisle  amongst  the  Cor- 
poration muniments  ; it  is- circular,  2h  in  diameter. 
The  device  thereon  is  a half-length  figure  of  the 
Virgin  crowned,  with  infant  Saviour  at  her 
breast,  with  censing  angels  on  each  side  with  out- 
spread wings  ; below,  under  a semi-circular  arch, 
are  trefoil-headed  niches,  with  a vesica  over,  in 
the  former  the  figures  of  the  Bishop  and  Prior,  and 
in  the  latter  a Cross.  To  right  and  left  of  the 
arch  is  seen  the  Priory  Church,  a pinnacled  front 
with  three  lancet  windows  and  a small  trefoil 
over;  below  is  an  embattled  parapet.  The  legend 
is  much  broken,  and  the  only  words  to  be  de- 
ciphered are  Ecclcsie  sancte , and  a portion  of  the 
word  Karlioli.  The  seal  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  has  not  been  heard  of  since  1660. 

The  Priory  was  surrendered  to  the  crown 
January  7,  1540,  its  revenue,  being  valued  at  481/. 
a year.  The  charters  and  statutes  of  the  present 
foundation,  changing  the  dedication  to  that  of  the 
Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  were  given  on  June 
'6.  1545- 

The  buildings,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  were 
handed  over  in  good  order  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  civil  wars  in  1646  that  we  hear 
of  the  destruction.  Dr.  Todd  in  his  manuscript 
records  thit  : “The  Abbey  cloisters,  part  of  ye 
Deanery,  Chapter  House,  and  houses  built  for 
ye  prebendaries  and  ye  rest  of  ye  members  of  ye 
College,  which  was  stately  buildings,  they  pulled 
down,  and  employed  ye  stone  to  build  a maine 
guard,  and  a guard  house  at  every  gate,  to  repair 
ye  walls,  and  other  secular  uses  as  they  thought 
fit.”  The  westward  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  they 
demolished,  which  was  after  built  shorter,  as  it 
now  stands. 

This  practically  brings  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  partial  demolition  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Carlisle  to  a close.  Since  then  its 
record  has  been  a praiseworthy  and  generous 
endeavour  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  standard 
of  the  day,  under  the  direction  of  men  of  the 
highest  reputation  ; and  if,  in  the  doing  of  it, 
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something  has  been  lost,  much,  on  the  other 
'hand,  in  the  way  of  permanence  and  stability  has 
been  gained.*  C.  J.  Ferguson. 

1— O-H 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Friday,  April  28,  in  the  Meeting- 
room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  II.  O.  Cresswell,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Tomes  was  elected  a member. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith, 
honorary  secretary,  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded 
to  (1)  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  for  allowing  the 
members  to  visit  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  and 
for  kindly  conducting  them  over  the  building,  and 
to  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros.,  the  builders,  and 
their  foreman,  for  their  attentions  on  the  occasion  ; 
(2)  to  Mr.  Aston  Webb  for  kindly  permitting  the 
members  to  visit  the  French  Protestant  Church 
in  Soho-square,  and  conducting  them  over  the 
building  ; and  (3)  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelly  and  Father 
Vere  for  kindly  conducting  the  members  over 
the  new  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  in 
Soho-square. 

The  President  said  he  had  to  announce  that 
the  lectures  on  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  the  Allied 
Arts  in  their  relation  to  architecture,  which  were 
put  down  on  the  syllabus  of  the  Association  in  the 
Fourth  Division,  would  be  thrown  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Association  who  wished  to  attend. 
Those  on  sculpture  would  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Stirling  Lee  ; those  on  the  allied  arts  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  ; and  those  on  painting  by  Mr. 
C.  Whall.  The  lectures  would  be  given  at  56, 
Great  Marlborough-street. 

The  President  also  announced  that  the  Mem- 
bers’ Soiree  would  take  place  on  May  17.  He 
had  been  asked  to  intimate  that,  as  there  had 
been  some  little  misunderstanding  on  the  subject, 
ladies  would  not  be  admitted,  and  smoking  would 
be  allowed. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gale,  senior  hon.  sec.,  then  read  the 
house-list  of  nominations  for  officers  and  com- 
mittee for  next  session.  These  nominations 
included  the  following  : — President,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mountford  ; vice-Presidents,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe 
and  Mr.  E.  S.  Gale  ; and  honorary  secretaries, 
Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher. 
The  President  further  intimated  in  this  connexion 
that  under  by-law  31  any  other  nominations  for 
officers  or  committee  must  be  made  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  which  will  be  the  last 
meeting  but  one  of  the  session,  the  elections 
taking  place  on  the  last  meeting  in  the  session. 

Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  then  read  a paper 
on  “ Hygiene  in  its  Application  to  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Buildings,”  which  we  print  in  extenso 
under  its  own  heading. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  for  his 
instructive  and  valuable  paper,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  there  had  not  been  a larger 
audience  to  listen  to  it.  They  were  all 
highly  indebted  to  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  for 
placing  the  valuable  information  which  he 
possessed  on  the  subject  before  them  in  such  a 
lucid  way.  The  paper  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
value  to  them  when  it  came  to  be  published  in  the 
press,  and  it  would,  he  thought,  be  of  great  use 
to  them  on  many  occasions  in  enabling  them  to 
convince  their  clients  as  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  thoroughly  hygienic  buildings.  Archi- 
tects were  often  urged  to  do  things  with  which 
they  could  not  wholly  concur,  and  if  their  hands 
could  be  strengthened  by  the  arguments  and  facts 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Gordon  Smith’s  paper  the  results 
could  not  but  be  beneficial.  In  planning 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  large  numbers 
of  people,  the  question  seemed  to  be  between 
aggregation  and  segregation.  The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  this  question  satisfactorily  from 
an  economical  point  of  view,  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
buildings  was  concerned,  must  be  admitted,  but 
he  thought  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principle  of  segregation  was  the  right  one.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  there  was  one  point  as  to 
which  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  had  said  nothing  in  his 
paper,  and  that  was  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
factories.  The  same  remarks  which  he  had  made 


* I am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  relating 
to  the  cathedral  to  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  restorations  in  1856  were  carried  out  ; to  Mr. 
Purday,  who  acted  as  his  representative  on  the  works  at 
that  time,  and  who  published  a short  history  of  it  ; to  the 
valuable  copy  of  the  statistics  translated  and  published  by 
the  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle ; and  to  many  papers  in  the 
“ Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Anti- 
quarian Society,"  on  the  glass,  the  capitals,  the  copes,  and 
other  matters. — C.  J.  F. 
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with  regard  to  other  buildings  would  of  course 
apply  to  factories,  in  many  of  which  most  un-i 
sanitary  arrangements  obtained.  He  thought  that; 
Mr.  Smith’s  paper  would  be  useful  in  removing- 
what  was  a very  common  error  even  among; 
architects.  Many  people  thought  that  hygiene; 
was  a matter  which  was  only  concerned  witht 
drains  and  traps,  but  it  was  a far  wider  matter* 
than  that,  and  a building  to  be  healthy  must  be: 
well  planned,  free  from  damp,  well  lighted,  andi 
well  ventilated,  as  well  as  being  well  drained. 

Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell,  junr.,  in  seconding  thei 
motion  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gordon  Smith, I 
said  that  that  gentleman  spoke  with  great: 
authority,  because  plans  of  important  publici 
buildings  for  erection  in  all  parts  of  the  countryr 
came  before  him  for  critical  examination,  andi 
with  regard  to  buildings  for  Poor  Law  purposes,; 
none  of  them  could  be  erected  unless  the  plans  hadi 
previously  obtained  his  sanction.  With  regard- 
to  the  dominant  note  of  the  paper,  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Smith’s  advocacy  of  the  principle  of. 
segregation  as  opposed  to  aggregation  wouldl 
commend  itself  to  all  who  had  thought  about, 
the  matter.  There  could  be  no  sort  of  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  desirability  of  segregation,; 
but  unfortunately  architects  could  not  always  dol 
what  they  could  wish  in  that  direction,  because  their; 
clients  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  see  the  abso-: 
lute  necessity  of  it.  He  trusted  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  other  public  bodies  would 
move  forward  in  that  direction.  While  Mr.i 
Smith  was  referring,  in  the  early  part  of  his  paper,  1 
to  the  mortality  in  hospitals,  he  (the  speaker)  1 
called  to  mind  a remark  made  by  Miss  Nightingale! 
on  that  subject.  She  said  that  one  of  the  first: 
things  to  be  observed  in  designing  a hospital  was; 
to  ensure  that  it  should  do  no  harm  to  the  patients. : 
That  seemed  a rather  curious  thing  to  say,  but  as; 
Mr.  Smith  had  shown,  the  observation  was  not. 
uncalled  for.  There  was  no  doubt  that  thei 
arrangements  of  many  hospitals,  as  to  venti- 
lation, &c.,  were  theoretically  perfect  ; but. 
their  successful  working  must  always  be,  to  somei 
extent,  dependent  upon  the  willing  and  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  staff.  We  often  heard  of  foreign; 
hospitals  and  institutions,  and  of  elaborate  means; 
adopted  for  providing  them  with  warmed  fresh; 
air,  but  all  such  elaborate  apparatus  should  be> 
kept  clean  and  in  good  order,  otherwise  they 
would  get  foul.  His  father  was  a few  yearsi 
ago  in  the  basement  of  a large  institution; 
of  the  kind  on  the  Continent,  in  company  with. 
Mr.  Gordon  Smith.  In  the  course  of  their 
examination  of  the  ventilating  arrangements, 
Mr.  Gordon  Smith  placed  his  hand  deep: 
down  into  one  of  the  underground  venti- 
lating channels  ; when  he  withdrew  it  it 
was  covered  with  black  mud,  over  which  the: 
air  passed  on  its  way  to  the  wards.  The  great: 
point  was  for  architects  to  design  buildings  of: 
that  kind  in  such  a way  that  they  could  be  easilyl 
cleaned  and  kept  clean.  The  rooms  should  have, 
impervious  walls  and  floors,  rounded  angles,  andi 
all  such  facilities  for  cleanliness.  The  health  of  such: 
institutions  depended  more  upon  good  planning! 
and  suitability  of  materials  than  upon  the  devisingi 
of  elaborate  systems  of  ventilation. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  in  supporting  the  motion,! 
referred  to  the  very  small  enclosed  areas  or  wells 
for  light  and  air  which  were  now  permitted  ini 
large  blocks  of  mansions  in  flats.  He  had  seen: 
some  only  about  10  ft.  square  going  up  through; 
six  or  more  stories.  Upon  these  small  wells  the 
kitchens,  servants’  bedrooms,  waterclosets,  &c.y 
were  dependent  for  light  and  air,  and  obviously! 
in  the  lower  stories  there  was  very  little  of  either. 
He  regarded  such  small  internal  courts  or  wells 
with  perfect  horror,  and  he  feared  that  the  health! 
of  the  inmates  must  suffer. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  also  joined  in  supporting  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  remarking; 
that  it  was  a great  pity  that  the  architect  who  was: 
carrying  out  the  very  insanitary  plan  at  the  large: 
institution  vaguely  referred  to  in  the  paper  couldi 
not  be  named.  There  certainly  ought  to  be  some- 
authoritative  control  over  the  planning  andi 
arrangement  of  large  semi-private  institutions 
such  as  orphanages.  He  hoped  that  young  archi-i 
tects  generally  would  learn  from  Mr.  Gordon) 
Smith’s  paper  that  “ Hygiene  ” meant  something) 
more  than  soil-pipes  and  drains. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  motion,  said  he: 
must  concur  with  what  had  already  been  said  as; 
to  the  scantiness  of  the  audience  which  hadi 
assembled  to  hear  so  valuable  a paper,  which: 
was  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  very  little  literature  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treated  ; and  if  he  might  venture  to  make  a 
suggestion,  he  hoped  that  some  day  Mr.  Gordon 
Smith  would  amplify  his  paper,  and  produce  a 
book  on  the  subject,  and  thus  supply  a deficiency 
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that  was  very  much  felt.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Gordon  Smith  that  in  planning  buildings  for 
large  numbers  of  people  the  principle  of  segrega- 
tion ought  to  be  followed  rather  than  that  of 
aggregation,  although  it  was  not  always  possible 
for  architects  to  do  what  they  would  wish  in  that 
direction.  He  entirely  concurred  with  what  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  and  by  one  of 
the  speakers  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature,  from 
a sanitary  point  of  view,  of  the  nameless  plan 
which  had  been  referred  to.  He  had  often 
thought  that  there  was  one  class  of  buildings 
which,  if  they  were  to  be  judged  by  the  canons  of 
modern  sanitation,  would  be  condemned  : he 
referred  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges, 
which,  however,  they  would  all  be  very  sorry  to 
interfere  with. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith  briefly  replied.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  he  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Searles-Wood  that  there  was  necessity  for 
improvement  in  the  hygiene  of  factories  and  work- 
shops. As  to  the  suggestion  that  he  should  amplify 
his  paper  into  a book  on  the  subject,  he  had  already 
attempted  to  do  something  in  that  direction,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Keith  Young,  in  a work 
on  Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  published  by 
Churchill.  In  that  work,  of  which  the  present  paper 
was  virtually  a “ boiling  down,”  he  had  touched 
upon  the  subject  of  the  hygienic  arrangement  of 
factories,  places  of  business,  shops,  and  so  on. 
He  concurred  in  general  with  what  had  been 
said  as  to  elaborate  schemes  of  ventilation, 
which  he  thought  should  be  adopted  with  great 
caution.  With  regard  to  the  circulation  of  air  in 
the  quads  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  no  one 
would  be  more  sorry  than  himself  to  see  those 
buildings  interfered  with  ; but  he  thought  that 
architects  who  had  to  design  large  buildings  of  a 
similar  kind  might  profit  by  the  example  afforded 
them  by  the  river  front  of  Somerset  House,  in 
which  open  colonnades  had  been  provided,  greatly, 
in  his  opinion,  enhancing  the  appearance  of  the 
building,  while  serving  a valuable  purpose  in  the 
admission  of  a plentiful  supply  of  air  to  the  quad- 
rangle. He  could  only  wish  that  that  example 
had  been  followed  when  the  new  Foreign  and 
India  Offices  were  planned. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  the  24th  ult. , Mr.  G.  B. 

I Bulmer,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

! The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  Carby  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  said  that 
the  Society  had  continued  to  expand  in  member- 
ship, in  the  area  from  which  the  members  were 
| drawn,  and  in  the  usefulness  of  the  work  done. 

! The  Council  had  agreed  with  the  Leeds  Master 
I Builders’  Association  upon  a form  of  contract 
I agreeable  to  both  parties,  but,  learning  from  the 
' Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects that  a committee  appointed  by  the  Institute 
were  in  consultation  with  the  Institute  of 
Builders  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  hoped 
shortly  to  issue  a form  of  contract  which  would 
be  acceptable  for  use  throughout  the  country, 
further  action  in  the  matter  was  postponed. 
The  Council  had  had  under  consideration  the 
subject  of  unrestricted  bill-posting  in  Leeds,  and 
after  obtaining  information  on  the  matter  from 
various  Continental  centres,  a memorial  had  been 
presented  to  the  Leeds  County  Council,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  strengthen  their  hands  in 
dealing  with  the  question  in  the  new  Consolidation 
Bill.  A memorial  had  been  sent  from  the  Society 
to  the  Council  of  the  Institute  concerning  the 
anomaly  at  present  existing  in  the  election  of 
Fellows  of  the  Institute,  by  which  young  architects 
of  the  age  of  thirty  who  had  been  in  practice  for 
seven  years  could  present  themselves  for  election 
j and  so  evade  the  examination,  which  was  obli- 
gatory upon  candidates  for  the  Associateship.  A 
memorial,  generally  signed  by  the  members,  was 
sent  to  the  Leeds  School  Board  last  year  with 
reference  to  the  remuneration  for  professional 
services  offered  in  the  conditions  of  a competition 
for  a new  Board  School.  A deputation  also  waited 
I upon  the  Board,  but  the  Building  Committee  could 
j not  see  their  way  to  deviating  from  the  course 
I already  laid  down,  and  a large  number  of  the 
competitors  withdrew  from  the  competition.  The 
Council  had  under  consideiation  a scheme  pro- 
j mulgated  by  the  Institute  for  the  dividing  of  the 
; United  Kingdom  into  architectural  provinces  for 
the  promotion  of  architectural  education  by  the 
I systematic  organisation  of  the  various  classes  upon 


technical  subjects.  The  Society  now  numbered 
121  members — 31  honorary  members,  50  mem- 
bers, and  40  Associates,  as  against  a membership 
of  no  last  year.— -On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  II. 
Thorp,  F.  R.I.B.A.,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  II. 
Beevers,  the  report  was  adopted.— The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year President,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer,  F.R.I.B.A.; 
vice-Presidents,  Mr.  H.  B.  Buckley  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Greves ; hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  \V.  A.  Hobson  ; 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Carby  Hall,  A.R.I.B.A.; 
hon.  librarian,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mettam,  A.R.I.B.A.; 
members  of  Council,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Beevers, 
E.  J.  Dodgshun,  F.R.I.B.A.,  G.  F.  Danby, 
A.  Marshall  (Otley),  C.  H.  Thornton,  \V.  Watson 
(Wakefield) ; auditors,  Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford, 
A. R. I. B. A.,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirk,  A.R.I.B.A. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  T.  PI.  Harrison  pre- 
siding. The  annual  report  showed  that  the 
membership  had  increased  from  115  to  125.  The 
Council  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  result  of 
the  conference  of  architects  recently  held  in  Uni- 
versity College.  The  original  object  was  to  facilitate 
the  mapping  out  of  the  country  into  districts, 
each  with  a society  at  its  head,  so  as  to  improve 
architectural  education  throughout  the  country. 
The  Council  hoped  that  before  the  beginning  of 
another  session  they  would  have  arranged  with 
University  College  a system  of  education  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  young  architects  and 
students  of  architecture,  and  that  the  classes  would 
be  well  attended.  The  financial  statement  showed 
a good  credit  balance.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  the  statement  of  accounts,  the 
officers  were  elected  as  follows  :— President,  Mr. 
II.  Hartley,  F.  R.I.B.A.  ; vice-Presidents,  Messrs. 
A.  Culshaw,  F. R.I.B.A.,  and  PI.  W.  Keef;  hon. 
librarian,  Mr.  J.  L.  Blakey,  A.R.I.B.A.;  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  James  Dod.  The  retiring  President 
(Mr.  T.  H.  Harrison),  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  climate  and  its  effect  on  architecture.  The 
President  was  cordially  thanked  both  for  the  paper 
and  his  appreciated  conduct  of  affairs  during  the 
past  year. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Spring  Gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Finance  ami  the  new  IVorhs  and  Stores  Com- 
mittee.— The  Finance  Committee  presented  their 
usual  weekly  report,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  and  recommendation  : — 

" Among  the  estimates  is  included  the  sum  of 
1, on/.  16s.  id.  for  timber  purchased  by  the  Works 
and  Stores  Committee  in  the  open  market,  beyond 
the  sum  of  1,000/.  which  the  Council  on  the’iSth 
April  authorised  the  Committee  to  spend  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  received  a notification  from  the 
Works  and  Stores  Committee  of  this  outlay,  with 
an  intimation  that  unless  the  amount  is  paid  by 
the  4th  May  a discount  of  2*  per  cent,  will  be  lost, 
and  we  have  therefore  included  the  amount, 
2,011/.  16s.  id.,  in  the  list  of  proposed  payments. 
These  special  estimates  submitted  by  the  Works 
and  Stores  Committee  are  somewhat  irregular,  but 
we  must  admit  that  they  are  payments  of  an  urgent 
nature,  and  as  it  is  not  expedient  to  have  them  of 
frequent  occurrence,  we  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
Works  and  Stores  Committee  should  confer  with 
us  on  the  subject,  so  that  if  possible  we  may  bring 
up  a recommendation  to  the  Council  which  will 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  80th  section  of  the 
Local  Government  Act.  We  therefore  recommend — 

‘ That  the  Works  and  Stores  Committee  be  instructed 
to  confer  with  the  Finance  Committee  with  a view  to  de- 
vising a code  of  regulations  which,  while  conforming  to  the 
80th  section  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  will  provide  for 
the  purchases  of  stores  for  ready  money  when  urgently 
necessary.  ’ " 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  and  in  the 
Report  of  the  Works  and  Stores  Committee, 
which  was  taken  at  a later  stage  of  the  sitting  of 
the  Council,  it  was  explained  that  “in  the  recent 
public  sales  there  were  found  some  suitable  parcels 
of  dry  and  other  timber  wanted  for  the  several 
works  now  in  hand,  and  the  Committee  therefore 
sanctioned  the  purchase  of  the  selected  lots  at  a 
cost  of  1,011/.  16s.  id.,  the  prices  being  in  each 
instance  fair  and  reasonable.” 

Limit  of  Height  of  Buildings. — The  considera- 
tion of  the  Special  Report  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  on  this  question  (which  report  we 
printed  in  extenso  last  week,  p.  326)  was  again 
adjourned. 

The  Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties. — Mr.  Fardell, 
Chairman  of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee,  in  answer  to  a question  put  by  Mr. 
Mercer,  categorically  denied  the  accuracy  of  a 
number  of  statements  recently  made  by  Sir 


Augustus  Harris  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  this 
building,  late  the  New  English  Opera  House. 
It  had  been  slated  that  the  Council  had  compelled 
the  company  now  owning  the  building  to  expend 
a sum  of  18,900/.  in  alterations.  Mr.  Fardell 
said  that  the  alterations  required  by  the  Council 
would  not  have  cost  more  than  20/.  He  had1 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Architect,  who  said 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  structural  alterations 
were  required  by  the  Council,  who,  however,  had 
been  obliged  to  call  upon  the  company  to  alter 
unauthorised  alterations,  and  hence  arose  the 
expense. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS: 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Institute  was  held  oi> 
Wednesday  evening  last  in  the  “ Marble  Salon”  of 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing  Cross,  the  President, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  in  the  chair.  About  eighty  members 
and  visitors  sat  down  to  table. 

The  usual  local  toasts  having  been  proposed  from 
the  chair  and  duly  honoured, 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  proposed  ‘‘The  Navy,  Army,, 
and  Auxiliary  Forces,"  coupled  with  the  name  ®f 
Colonel  Stanley  George  Bird,  who  replied  in  some 
brief  and  well-turned  sentences. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  “ The  Institute  of 
Builders,"  said  that  the  Institute  was  a continuatioir 
of  the  Builders'  Society,  which  was  established  about 
sixty  years  ago.  The  primary  objects  of  the  Builders' 
Society  were,  firstly,  the  framing  of  a satisfactory 
form  of  contract — a matter  which  had  again  been- 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  Institute  of  Builders 
quite  recently.  The  second  object  in  the  formation 
of  the  Builders’  Society  was  the  promotion  of  good 
fellowship  in  a trade  in  which  competition  was  then, 
as  now,  very  great.  The  third  object  which  the 
founders  of  the  Builders'  Society  had  in  view  was 
the  establishment  of  a society  membership  ire 
which  would  be  some  guarantee  to  architects  and 
their  clients  of  reliability,  integrity,  and  compe- 
tence. After  an  existence  of  about  fifty  years  it  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Builders’ 
Society  that  the  scope  of  its  operations  might  be 
somewhat  extended,  and  they  consequently  took 
steps  to  become  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
“ The  Institute  of  Builders."  By  being  incorporated 
they  had  acquired  a locus  standi  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  builders  of  London  before  Parliamentary 
committees  and  public  bodies,  such  as  the  London 
County  Council,  which  had,  as  he  thought,  entered 
upon  a very  ill-advised  attempt  to  become  their  owr» 
builders.  Of  course  the  master-builders  could  not 
wish  the  Council  God-speed  with  regard  to  that  par- 
ticular scheme.  He  had  referred  to  the  question- 
of  an  improved  form  of  contract,  in  devising 
which  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Builders 
had  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  much 
engaged  in  consultation  with  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  he  wished 
to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  including  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  Mr.  Rickman,  and  Mr.  White,  the- 
Secrctary,  for  the  very  courteous  and  considerate 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  suggestions 
of  the  Institute  of  Builders.  As  a result  he  believed 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  framing  a perfectly 
satisfactory  and  intelligible  form  of  contract,  which 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitors  of  the  two  Insti- 
tutes ; whether,  when  it  emerged  from  the  hands  of  the 
solicitors,  it  would  be  quite  so  intelligible,  remained 
to  be  seen,  but  he  sincerely  trusted  that  during  his 
year  of  office  the  new  and  improved  form  of  contract 
would  become  an  accomplished  fact,  so  that  they 
might  thenceforth  proceed  upon  lines  which  should 
be  beneficial,  not  only  to  builders  and  architects,  but 
to  their  clients,  the  public. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  next  proposed  “ The  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,"  coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr. 
Aston  Webb  and  Mr.  Charles  Trollope. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  said 
it  afforded  him  very  great  pleasure  to  be  present,  for 
he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  nothing  was  more 
essential  to  the  production  of  good  work  than  that  the 
architects  and  builders  should  be  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  Their  work  was  of  such  a nature  that  unless 
there  was  the  most  perfect  confidence  between  them 
it  could  not  possibly  go  on.  The  subject  of  the  form 
of  contract  had  been  referred  to,  but  they  would,  he 
was  sure,  all  agree  with  him  when  he  said  that  the- 
most  perfectly-drawn  contract  in  the  world  would  be 
to  a large  extent  inoperative  in  the  absence  of  con- 
fidence and  mutual  good-will  between  architects  and 
builders.  It  was  no  doubt  necessary  to  have  care- 
fully-worded  contracts,  but  he  generally  put  them* 
away  in  his  safe,  and  had  happily  seldom  or  never- 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
resting  place,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  was  very 
largely  the  experience  of  the  master-builders.  He- 
had  especially  pleasure  in  being  present  on  that 
occasion,  because  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  of 
knowing  the  chairman  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  carrying  out  of 
works  of  some  importance,  without  the  slightest 
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hitch  of  any  sort  occuring,  and  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  their  mutual  employers.  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
after  some  interesting  remarks,  which  time  and 
space  preclude  us  from  reporting,  concluded  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  builders  and  architects 
would  continue  to  work  harmoniously  together,  and 
that  their  joint  efforts  would  result  in  producing 
works  of  architecture,  showing  that,  whatever  else' 
the  nineteenth  century  did,  it  knew  how  to  build. 

Mr.  Charles  Trollope  having  replied  on  behalf  of 
“ The  Surveyors." 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider,  in  genial  terms,  proposed 
'■  The  President."  Mr.  Dove  having  briefly  replied, 
proposed  "The  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  L.C.C.,  who,  in  replying, 
made  a spirited  but  temperate  defence  of  the 
County  Council.  He  urged  that  that  body  was 
very  much  misunderstood,  partly  owing  to  the  bald 
and  meagre  reports  of  its  proceedings  which 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  He  believed  that, 
rightly  understood,  the  interests  of  the  Council,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  the  public,  were  identical 
with  the  interests  of  both  masters  and  men  in  the 
building  trade,  and  he  urged  the  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Builders  not  to  too  hastily  judge  the 
Council,  but  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  promotion  of 
good  and  wholesome  building. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


FOUR-INCH  VERSUS  SIX-TNCH  DRAINS: 

APPEAL  TO  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Mk.  Ernest  Turner  appealed  on  April  27  to 
the  London  County  Council  against  a requirement 
of  the  Fulham  Vestry  to  lay  6-in.  drains  to  thirty 
small  houses  in  Laundry-road.  Each  house  has  one 
w.c.  and  two  sinks,  and  in  addition  the  rain-water 
has  to  be  conveyed  from  roof,  forecourt,  and  back- 
yard. Mr.  Turner  contended  that  a 4-in.  drain  to 
each  house  would,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  be 
more  efficient,  and  in  support  of  his  contention 
submitted  evidence  that  he  had  drained  many  large 
houses  since  the  year  18S4  to  the  present  time  with 
4-in.  pipes,  and  that  the  result  was  more  satistactory 
than  where  6-in.  pipes  were  laid.  With  respect  to 
the  rainfall,  the  capacity  of  the  pipes  very  .largely 
exceeded  the  requirements  of  any  known  rainfall. 
The  Appeal  Committee,  after  hearing  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  unanimously  decided  in  favour  of 
4-in.  pipes. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

BIRMINGHAM  ASSIZE  COURTS 
COMPETITION,  1871. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article 
in  your  issue  of  January  7 ("  English  Architecture  of 
the  last  half  century")  wherein  some  inaccuracies 
occur  in  noticing  a design  I submitted  in  competi- 
tion for  Assize  Courts  and  Municipal  Buildings  at 
Birmingham  in  1871.  I wish  more  particularly  to 
correct  the  statement  that  "the  Corporation  pur- 
chased the  plan."  The  Corporation,  on  the  con- 
trary, returned  the  plans. 

It  is  also  stated  "the  design  sent  in  with  it  was 
quite  unfinished,"  as  if  to  account  for  its  not  having 
been  premiated.  This  was  not  so.  The  drawings 
were  certainly  not  elaborated  after  the  manner  of 
some  competition  drawings,  but  so  far  as  simple 
geometrical  drawings — elevations  and  sections — 
could  express  it,  the  design  was  fully  set  forth.  Be- 
sides, the  design  was  given  first  place  by  the 
assessor  in  the  first  instance,  but  subse- 
quently its  position  was  reversed.  As  I 
recollect  the  matter,  the  assessor  submitted  to  the 
Corporation  a report  in  which  he  placed  inv  design 
first  in  order  of  merit,  but  in  a second  report,  while 
commending  the  design  very  highly,  he  held  it  to  be 
disqualified  through  alleged  contravention  of  the 
" instructions,"  and  he  then  awarded  the  first  place 
to  the  design  of  a local  architect. 

How  the  assessor  was  led  into  the  unusual  course 
of  revising  his  report  after  it  had  been  submitted  did 
•not  quite  appear.  W.  H.  Lynn. 

***  We  think  Mr.  Lynn's  memory  must  have 
•deceived  him  as  to  the  completed  state  of  his 
■drawings.  In  our  review  of  the  competition  in  the 
Builder  of  April  1,  1871,  we  find,  "No.  9,  as  we 
conclude  it  to  be  (there  was  neither  motto  nor 
number  attached),  is  a rather  remarkable  plan, 
shown  only  in  a few  imperfectly  finished  drawings. 
The  author  intimates  that  other  business  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  completion  of  these  drawings."  There 
must  have  been  some  such  intimation  on  the 
drawings,  as  we  did  not  know  who  their  author  was, 
and  could  not  have  got  it  in  any  other  way.  In 
regard  to  the  other  question,  we  believe  Mr.  Lynn 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  assessor  (Mr.  Water- 
house)  revised  his  decision.  It  was  the  committee 
who  revised  it  themselves.  In  the  Builder  for 
September  2,  1871,  when  we  published  Mr.  Lynn's 
remarkably  fine  plan,  we  also  published  the 
assessor's  remarks  on  it,  and  the  two  following 
decisions  of  the  Committee,  after  considering  the 
i«sessor's  report : — 


“ x.  The  design  without  a motto,  and  marked  No.  9 
by  your  committee,  having  disregarded  the  instructions  to 
architects  issued  by  your  committee,  in  breaking  the 
street  line,  and  projecting  the  building  into  Congreve- 
street,  cannot  emer  into  the  competition  for  premiums 
without  breach  of  faith  with  the  other  competitors,  and  is, 
therefore,  excluded  from  the  competition. 

5.  Agreeing  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Waterhouse,  that  the 
design '’referred  to  as  No.  9,  without  a motto,  is  the  most 
masterly  design  of  the  series,  and  by  far  the  best  of  the  set, 
your  committee  recommend  that  they  be  authorised  to  treat 
with  the  author  thereof  for  the  acquisition  of  the  drawings, 
so  that  the  council  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of  that  design 
when  it  proceeds  to  consider  the  ' important  question  of 
erecting  the  contemplated  buildings." 

We  presume  that  this  proposal  to  treat  with  the 
author,  which  we  thought  had  been  carried  out, 
never  came  to  anything. — Ed. 


SHOULD  BRICKLAYERS  TILE? 

Sir,— Certainly  not,  if  they  are  so  stupid  as  to 
bed  the  tiles  in  mortar  or  to  nail  them  to  the  battens 
And  all  architects  who  specify  such  methods  should 
be  "sent  back  to  their  studies.”  But  there  are 
bricklayers  and  bricklayers,  and  architects  an  archi- 
tects. 

The  only  places  where  bedding  with  mortar  is 
permissible  are  verges,  and  against  chimnies, 
dormers,  and  other  vertical  walls.  Then  they 
should  be  tilted  about  $ in.  A cement-fillet  then 
forms  a good  finish,  and  is  perfectly  weathertight, 
without  any  unsightly  lead  flashing. 

A very  good  method  has  been  lately  introduced, 
where  Broseby  or  other  nibbed  tiles  are  used.  I 
refer  to  4 in.  weatherboarding  beneath  the  tiling. 
This  is  nailed  to  the  rafters,  the  thick  edge  at  top, 
which  answers  for  the  batten  on  which  the  tile  hangs. 
This  weather-board  is  now  imported  ready  to  hand. 

Wat  Tylor. 


ORIENTATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — The  comprehensive  table  of  horizontal 
angles  of  sunrise  now  given  to  your  readers 
(April  29)  must  prove  of  much  service  to  the  prac- 
tical student  of  orientation.  May  I be  permitted  to 
remark,  as  two  methods  of  obtaining  the  required 
point  of  sunrise  have  been  referred  to,  viz.,  astro- 
nomically and  by  watching  for  the  sun,  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  sun  would  appear  nearer  to  the  north 
than  in  the  former,  as  the  effect  of  refraction  is  to 
raise  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  so  that  when  it  had 
risen,  speaking  astronomically,  it  would  have  so  far 
proceeded  on  its  inclined  path  above  the  horizon 
that  its  centre  would  appear  one  diameter  higher, 
and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  south,  than  when  first 
seen  by  an  observer  on  a plain. 

With  regard  to  the  increasing  error  of  the  Julian 
mode  of  reckoning,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
church  founder  who  may  have  obtained  his  line  from 
the  shadow  of  a pole  would  use  the  Julian  Calendar 
as  he  found  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
builder  who  set  out  the  axis  astronomically  would 
probably  foresee  that  the  error  in  the  Calendar  must 
be  corrected  sooner  or  later,  and  would  consequently, 
by  correcting  it,  connect  a certain  day  with  the  sun, 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  his  building 
might  stand,  even  though  the  date  of  its  erection  in 
process  of  time  might  be  forgotten.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, admissible  in  investigating  this  subject  to  apply 
either  method,  with  regard  to  the  Calendar,  pro- 
vided, that  in  giving  a result,  it  is  explicitly  stated 
by  what  means  it  has  been  obtained  ? 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  in  many  cases,  the 
name  of  the  original  patron  saint  is  by  no  means  a 
light  one,  for  one  writer,  Mr.  Weaver,  in  dealing 
with  one  county,  Somerset,  has  given  lists  of  sixteen 
churches  in  which  cases  the  patron  saint  had 
been  changed  since  A.D.  1530,  and  twenty  where  the 
dedication  is  now  unknown.  For  this  reason,  and 
seeing  that  documentary  evidence  is  frequently  con- 
flicting, the  testimony  of  the  original  founders  so 
unalterably  laid  down  in  stone — upon  the  assumption 
that  a particular  day  was  referred  to  in  setting  out 
the  lines  of  their  work — seems  to  be  of  the  first 
importance  in  recovering  the  original  dedication ; 
although  there  may  be  much  difference  of  opinion  at 
present  as  to  the  precise  mode  of  interpreting  their 
testimony ; a difference  which,  it  is  hoped,  a more 
extended  research  may  eventually  remove. 

J.  Houghton  Spencer. 

Taunton,  May  1,  1893. 


STABILITY  OF  PIER  OF  ARCH. 

Sir, — I regret  to  find  that  I have  made  an  error 
in  developing  the  expression  for  the  value  of p,  in 
which  ‘0177^2  should  be  read  instead  of  '177/^. 
This  will  materially  affect  the  value  of  p in  the 
examples  given,  and  for  p-3%  read  p= 25.  The 
value  of  (B)  is  385-5,  instead  of  471-5,  which  being 
less  than  the  value  of  (A),  the  structure  is  in  a con- 
dition of  instability. 

I11  the  second  example  the  value  of  (B)  is  400, 
and  the  structure  is  also  unstable. 

If  the  height  h of  the  pier  is  7 ft.  6 in.,  we  find  the 
value  of  (A)  to  be  325,  and  that  of  (B)  is  371  ; con- 
sequently the  structure  in  this  case  is  in  a condition 
of  stability.  E.  W.  '1'. 


VIGERS  (THE  WESTMINSTER  PATENT 
FLOORING  COMPANY)  V.  THE  ACME 
WOOD  FLOORING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Sir, — An  advertisement  appeared  in  your  columns 
in  June,  1890,  inserted  by  the  Acme  Wood  Flooring 
Company,  warning  all  persons  against  using  the 
flooring  of  the  Westminster  Patent  Flooring  Com- 
pany as  being  an  infringement  of  the  patents  claimed 
by  the  former  company.  An  action  for  infringement 
was  brought  by  the  Acme  Company  and  afterwards 
abandoned,  and  we,  subsequently,  on  behalf  of  our 
clients,  the  Westminster  Patent  Flooring  Company, 
brought  an  action  against  the  Acme  Company  for 
danages  in  respect  of  that  advertisement.  This 
action  was  tried  on  the  18th  inst.  before  Mr.  Justice 
Graham  and  a jury,  and  resulted  in  a verdict  being 
returned  in  our  client's  favour  against  the  Acme 
Company  for  300/.  damages  and  costs. 

As  the  publication  of  the  advertisement  did  our 
clients  considerable  injury,  may  we  ask  you  to  insert 
this  letter  as  a notification  that  the  advertisement  in 
question  was  totally  unwarranted. 

West,  King,  Adams  & Co. 


&be  Stuhent’s  Column. 

CPIEMISTRY.—  XVIII. 

Symbol , Mg.  Magnesium.  Atomic  Weight  24. 

BANY  compounds  of  magnesium  are  found 
native.  The  magnesian  limestones  and 
“ dolomites  ” have  been  referred  to  in  a 
previous  paper  as  carbonates  of  magnesium  and 
calcium.  Steatite,  soapstone,  talc,  asoestos,  meer- 
schaum, &c.,  are  all  silicates  of  magnesium,  while 
sulphate  of  magnesium  is  known  as  Epsom  salts. 

The  clement  magnesium  is  a silver  white  metal 
which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  burns  with  a 
dazzling,  bluish-white  light,  forming  the  oxide 
magnesia,  MgO.  The  light  thus  produced  being 
rich  in  actinic  rays  is  often  employed  as  an  arti- 
ficial light  for  photography.  For  the  so-called 
“flash-lights”  powdered  magnesium  is  often 
used,  the  finely-divided  metal  being  blown 
through  the  flame  of  a spirit-lamp. 

Magnesium  is  prepared  by  heating  magnesium 
chloride  with  metallic  sodium.  Carnalite,  a 
double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  potassium, 
which  is  found  at  Stassfurt,  in  Saxony,  is  often 
utilised  as  a source  of  the  metal. 

Magnesia , or  magnesium  oxide,  MgO,  is  usually 
obtained  by  subjecting  magnesium  carbonate  to  a 
red  heat.  It  is  a soft,  white  powder  which  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  tasteless  and 
infusible.  It  is  known  in  pharmacy  as  “calcined 
magnesia.” 

Magnesium  Carbonate , MgC03,  is  found  native 
as  a crystallised  mineral  termed  magnesite.  The 
magnesia  alba  of  pharmacy,  which  is  a mixture  of 
hydrate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  prepared 
by  adding  a solution  of  magnesium  carbonate  to  a 
hot  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  washing 
the  precipitate  thus  obtained. 

Magnesium  Hydrate , MgH202  or  Mg(OH)2,  is 
found  in  the  form  of  a crystallised  mineral  known 
as  brucite.  I 

Magnesium  Sulphate , Epsom  salts  (MgS04  + 
7H0O)  occurs  in  a mineral  spring  at  Epsom,  and 
also  in  other  waters.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
potash  mines  of  Stassfurt.  Commercially  the 
salt  is  sold  in  the  form  of  colourless  crystals 
possessing  a bitter  taste. 

Magnesium  Chloride , MgCL,  is  also  found  in 
some  mineral  waters. 

Magnesium  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in 
the  presence  of  ammonium  hydrate  and  ammo- 
nium chloride  by  sodium  phosphate,  as  a crystal- 
line ammonia-phosphate,  MgNH4PO4  + 6H20, 
which,  when  ignited,  leaves  a residue  having  the 
composition  Mg2P20; 

Symbol  Zn.  Zinc.  Atomic  Weight  65. 

Metallic  zinc  is  not  found  native,  but  is 
obtained  from  its  ores,  zinc  blende  or  Black 
Jack,  which  is  a sulphide  of  zinc,  and  Calamine,  a 
zinc  carbonate.  Zinc  is  also  sometimes  manu- 
factured from  the  red  oxide  ZnO,  and  sometimes 
from  the  silicate  ZnSi04  + H20.  Blende  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities  in  this  country,  but 
Calamine  is  imported  principally  from  Belgium 
and  Spain,  while  the  red  oxide  occurs  in  America. 

To  prepare  zinc  from  Blende  or  Calamine,  the 
ore  is  first  roasted  and  thus  converted  into 
oxide — 

ZnC03=ZnO  + C02 
2ZnS  + 302= 2ZnO  + 2S02. 

This  oxide  is  then  mixed  with  powdered  coal  or 
coke  and  heated  in  fire-clay  retorts.  The  oxide 
is  thus  reduced — 

ZnO  + C = Zn  + CO, 
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Sand  the  zinc,  which  is  volatilised,  distils  over  and 
I is  condensed. 

Cast  zinc  is  known  in  commerce  as  “spelter.” 

( When  heated  in  air,  zinc  burns  with  a greenish 
| flame,  forming  zinc  oxide,  ZnO.  In  comparatively 
j dry  air,  zinc  does  not  oxidise  to  any  appreciable 
« extent,  but  it  becomes  coated  with  a film  of  oxy- 
carbonate  of  zinc  upon  exposure  to  water  contain- 
| ing  carbonic  acid.  The  film  is  not  porous,  and 
| protects  the  metal  from  further  action  ; hence  zinc 
1}  is  much  used  for  coaling  iron.  The  iron  is  first 
J cleansed  by  pickling  it,  r. c. , dipping  it  into  dilute 
; hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  ; it  is  then  washed, 
I dried,  coated  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  finally 
dipped  into  a bath  of  molten  zinc  ; the  zinc 
adheres  firmly  to  the  iron,  which  is  then  said  to 
be  11  galvanised.”  Zinc  is  readily  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  attacked 
by  air  containing  any  of  these  acids.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  is  brittle,  but  if  pure,  becomes 
malleable  and  ductile  at  about  220  deg.  F.  At 
higher  temperatures,  such  as  400  deg.  F.,  it 
again  becomes  brittle.  Commercial  zinc  usually 
contains  lead  and  iron,  and  sometimes  cadmium 
and  arsenic  as  impurities.  The  total  quantity  of 
these  impurities  should  never,  however,  amount 
to  one  per  cent. 

Zinc  oxide , ZnO,  when  pure,  is  a white  powder 
which  changes  to  yellow  when  heated,  but  the 
native  oxide  is  coloured  red  by  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese  it  contains.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  acids.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  not 
blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  there- 
fore sometimes  used  instead  of  lead  carbonate  in 
while  paint.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  metallic 
zinc  in  retorts  through  which  a current  of  air  is 
massed.  The  metal  volatilises,  and  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  condensed  as  a fine 
white  powder.  It  is  then  placed  in  canvas  bags 
and  pressed. 

Griffith’s  Zinc  White  is  an  oxysulphide  of  zinc, 
obtained  by  calcining  sulphide  of  zinc  at  a cherry 
red  heat,  raking  it  out  while  hot  into  cold  water, 
and  finally  drying  and  grinding  it. 

As  a rule,  the  term  zinc  white  is  used  to  denote 
the  ordinary  oxide  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
zinc. 

Chinese  White  is  prepared  by  grinding  zinc 
oxide  into  a cream  with  a gummy  mucilage, 
obtained  from  a plant  termed  tragacanlh,  or  goal's 
thorn. 

Zinc  Sulphide , ZnS,  is  white  ; consequently  if 
zinc  oxide  becomes  changed  to  zinc  sulphide  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  colour  is  not  affected. 

Zinc  Sulphate  (ZnS0.|-f7lI.>0),  sometimes 
termed  while  vitriol,  is  a white  crystalline  sub- 
stance. In  small  doses  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

Zinc  Chloride , ZnCL,  is  a white  deliquescent 
salt,  which  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  in 
I1C1,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  In 
solution  it  is  used  as  a disinfecting  agent,  and  is 
known  as  Burnett’s  Fluid.  It  acts  as  a true  disin- 
fectant in  killing  germs  and  fungi,  and  has  also 
the  property  of  absorbing  the  offensive  gases,  such 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  given  off  by  decaying 
organic  matter.  It  is  often  employed  for  cleaning 
the  surfaces  of  metals,  previous  to  soldering 
them. 

Zinc  Carbonate , ZnC03,  is  found  native  as 
Calamine. 

Symbol  Cd.  Cadmium.  Atomic  Weight  112. 

Cadmium  much  resembles  zinc  in  its  properties, 
and  is  usually  found  in  small  quantities  in  zinc 
ores,  and  in  the  metallic  zinc  of  commerce.  The 
metal  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Wood’s  fusible 
metal,  which  contains  4 parts  by  weight  of  bis- 
muth, 2 of  lead,  1 of  tin,  and  i of  cadmium, 
forming  a hard,  white  alloy,  which  fuses  at  about 
142  deg.  F.  The  most  important  compound  of 
cadmium  is  the  yellow  sulphide,  CdS,  which  is 
obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
an  acid  solution  of  a cadmium  compound.  It  is 
used  as  a pigment,  and  is  known  commercially  as 
“cadmium  yellow.” 

Symbol  Fe.  Iron  (ferrum).  Atomic  weight  56 

Iron  is  occasionally  found  in  small  quantities  in 
1 free  state,  principally  in  meteorites,  but  all  the 
iron  used  in  commerce  is  obtained  from  native 
compounds.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  of  the  iron  ores 

Red  Hematite,  or  specular  iron  ore,  is  an  oxide 
Df  iron,  Fe203,  which  is  found  in  many  forms, 
>ften  as  kidney-shaped  masses  possessing  a red 
colour,  but  sometimes  in  brilliant  black  crystals. 
Red  haematite  is  the  richest  iron  ore  which  occurs 
|n  large  quantities  in  Britain.  It  yields  from  50 
10  60  per  cent,  of  iron,  its  chief  impurity  being 
.iilica.  It  is  found  in  the  carboniferous  lime- 


stone of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  and  in 
Glamorganshire. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore , or  Loadstone , is  another  oxide 
of  iron,  Fe304,  but  is  not  found  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities  in  this  country  for  it  to  form  one 
of  our  iron-yielding  ores.  It  is  found  in  small 
quantity  in  Devonshire,  but  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  it  occurs  in  large  deposits. 

Brown  Hematite  is  a hydrated  iron  oxide 
2(Fe;0;i)3(H.,0)  which  is  usually  found  in  brown, 
fibrous-looking  masses.  The  pure  ore  contains 
about  60  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  (Gloucestershire),  also  in  Cumber- 
land, Durham,  Devonshire,  Northamptonshire, 
and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Spathic  Ore,  or  Siderite,  is  a carbonate  of  iron, 
FeC03,  which  usually  yields  about  37  per  cent,  of 
iron.  It  is  found  in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire, 
and  Durham. 

Clay  Ironstone  is  a very  impure  iron  ore,  often 
resembling  clay  in  appearance.  It  is  a carbonate 
of  iron,  containing  clay  and  iron  pyrites.  It  is, 
however,  the  ore  which  is  most  largely  worked  in 
England,  because  it  is  found  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, and  usually  occurs  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  coal,  and  is  more  easily  reduced 
than  many  of  the  richer  ores.  It  sometimes  only 
yields  about  20  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  found  in 
the  coal  measures  of  Shropshire,  Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  &c.,  but  the  ores  vary 
considerably  in  value,  some  yielding  only  about 
20  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  others  yield  as  much 
as  40  per  cent. 

Blackband  ironstone  is  a clay  ironstone,  con- 
taining bituminous  matter.  It  is  found  in 
Durham  and  Staffordshire,  and  also  in  Scotland 
and  in  North  Wales.  Its  yield  of  iron  varies 
greatly,  that  from  the  Scottish,  which  is  the  best, 
being  about  40  per  cent.  Iron  ores  which  are 
rich  in  manganese  are  often  used  for  the  manu 
facture  of  Spiegeleisen,  a mixture  of  compounds 
used  for  making  Bessemer  steel. 

The  following  analyses  from  Thorpe’s  “ Che- 
mical Analysis will  serve  as  specimen  analyses 
of  the  various  iron  ores  : — 


Analyses  of  Iron  Ores. 


Iron  Pyrites,  FeS2,  is  a sulphide  of  iron  which 
is  worked  principally  for  the  sulphur  it  yields, 
being  largely  used  for  sulphuric  acid  manufacture. 
When  clay  ironstone  or  any  other  form  of 
carbonate  of  iron  is  the  ore  employed  for  manu- 
facturing metallic  iron,  the  ore  is  first  roasted  in 
order  to  drive  off  C02,  and  leave  the  iron  as 
oxide — 

.4(FeC03)  T CL  = 4CCL  + 2 Fe._.0;i. 

The  ore,  after  roasting,  is  left  in  a more  porous 
condition,  thus  rendering  it  more  easy  to  smelt ; 
it  is  also  found  that  the  ore  can  be  broken  into 
small  pieces  far  more  readily  than  before  it  is 
burnt. 

Smelting  of  Iron  Ores. 

The  smelting  of  iron  ores  is  effected  in  large 
cylindrical  furnaces  into  which  a strong  blast  of 
air  is  passed.  If,  as  is  now  usually  the  case,  the 
air  before  being  sent  into  the  furnace  is  heated 
(generally  to  Soo  deg.  to  goo  deg.  Fahr.,  but  some- 
times to  1,400 deg.  Fahr.),  the  process  is  called 
the  hot-blast  process,  but  if  the  air  is  not 
previously  heated,  but  sent  into  the  furnace  at 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature,  the  iron 
obtained  from  the  furnace  is  termed  cold-blast  iron, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  cold- 
blast  process.  The  cold  blast  is  very  seldom 
employed  in  this  country. 

The  blast  furnaces,  which  are  often  60  ft.,  and 
sometimes  100  ft.,  in  height,  are  built  of  strong 
firebrick  and  masonry,  and  are  bound  together 


externally  by  iron  plates.  Fig.  14  represents  in 
section  a typical  blast  furnace.  The  top  of  the 
furnace  is  closed  by  a door  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted cone  (A)  suspended  in  position  by  a chain 
or  by  a lever  arm.  By  lowering  this  inverted 
cone  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  opened  and  the 


Fig. 

fuel  and  ore  may  be  thrown  into  the  furnace.  The 
object  of  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  closed 
is  to  enable  the  gases  which  are  generated  during 
the  smelting,  the  principal  proportion  of  which  are 
combustible,  to  be  led  away  by  the  tube  B at 
the  side  of  the  furnace  to  be  utilised  for 
heating  the  blast  of  air  which  is  forced  through 
the  pipes,  called  “ twyers  ” or  “tuyeres.” 
C,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  under  a 
pressure  of  several  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 
To  start  a furnace,  a charge  of  coal  or  coke  is  first 
ignited  in  it,  then  the  iron  ore  mixed  with  lime- 
stone is  introduced,  and  the  blast  admitted  to  the 
furnace.  In  this  way,  alternate  layers  of  coke  or 
coal  and  iron-ore  and  limestone  are  arranged 
until  the  furnace  is  filled. 

The  hot  air  passing  into  the  red-hot  coal  or 
coke  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  red-hot  carbon  to 
form  carbon  dioxide 


C + 02=C02 

which  by  rising  through  a further  quantity  of  red- 
hot  carbon  is  converted  into  carbon  monoxide. 


C02  + C = 2C0. 


This  carbon  monoxide  coming  in  contact  with 
the  heated  ferric  oxide  (Fe203)  combines  with  the 
oxygen  it  contains  to  again  form  CCL,  and  leaves 
metallic  iron  in  a molten  condition. 


Fe203  + 3CO  = Fe2  + 3C02. 


But  this  carbon  dioxide,  rising  through  the  next 
layer  of  coke  or  coal,  is  again  reduced  to  carbon 
monoxide,  which  in  turn  reduces  the  layer  gf 
ferric  oxide  above  it.  In  this  manner  the  alternate 
layers  of  iron  oxide  are  reduced  until,  at  a certain 
height  in  the  furnace,  a point  is  reached  at  which 
the  heat  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  effect  the 
reduction. 

When  first  produced,  the  iron  is  scattered  in  the 
form  of  small  beads  throughout  the  clay  and  other 
impurities  present  in  the  iron  ore,  and  as  the  clay 
is  infusible  at  ordinary  furnace  temperatures  it  is 
not  possible  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  iron 
formed,  unless  a flux,  i.c.,  a substance  which 
causes  the  impurities,  such  as  clay  and  other 
siliceous  matters  to  melt  and  form  a slag,  is 
added.  The  flux  employed  is  limestone,  which  is 
either  mixed  or  arranged  in  alternate  layers  with 
the  iron  ore. 

r-o-  > 


Presentation. — Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  Con- 
sulting Surveyor  to  the  Bromley  Local  Board,  has 
been  presented  by  the  cviployds  of  the  Board  with  a 
silver-mounted  walking-stick  and  silver  pencil-case, 
as  a mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  kindness  to 
them  during  the  time  that  he  was  Surveyor. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Church,  Budleigh  Salterton, 
Devonshire. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Peter's, 
Budleigh  Salterton,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  (Dr.  Bickersteth),  on  the  25th  ult. 
The  church,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about 
8,000/.,  occupies  a site  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  has  been  erected  from  a design  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  F.R.I.B.A.  It  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  is  cruciform  in  shape, 
having  a nave  90  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  broad,  and  north 
and  south  aisles  and  transepts.  The  chancel  is  40  ft. 
long  by  24  ft.  broad,  with  the  usual  cross  passages. 
The  facings  of  the  church  externally  and  internally 
are  of  rough  Devon  limestone,  the  internal  dressings 
being  of  Beer  stone,  and  external  dressings  of  Doul- 
ting  and  Monk's  Park  stone.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  red  Bridgwater  tiles.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
E.  L.  Luscombe  & Son,  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  J. 
Worwell  has  been  clerk  of  the  works.  Messrs  Goad, 
of  Plymouth,  have  supplied  the  polished  marble. 
The  church  is  capable  of  seating  800  persons.  It 
contains  also  a chancel  screen  given  by  Lady 
Gertrude  Rolle,  the  panels  of  which  will  afterwards 
be  filled  with  figures  of  fishermen  who  have  in  the 
history  of  the  church  been  canonised  as  saints.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  south  transept  is  a Lady  Chapel. 
It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  edifice  by  a tower  and 
spire  of  140  ft.  in  height.  The  choir  stalls  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  H.  Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

New  Church,  Hexthorpe,  Doncaster.— 
Lord  Grimthorpe  has  accepted  the  tender  of 
Mr.  W.  Anelay,  builder,  Doncaster,  for  the 
erection  of  a new  church  at  Hexthorpe,  near 
Doncaster.  The  amount  of  the  tender  is  4,560/., 
and  the  whole  of  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  his 
lordship  and  his  sister,  Miss  Beckett-Denison.  The 
plans  are  being  prepared,  from  sketches  supplied  by 
Lord  Grimthorpe,  by  Mr,  H.  Athron,  architect, 
Doncaster,  who  will  superintend  the  carrying  out  of 
the  work.  The  church  will  be  in  a populous  district, 
and  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  known  as 
Sunny  Side  and  Shady  Side. — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Technical  School,  Rochdale. — The  new 
Technical  School  at  Rochdale,  built  as  a memorial 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  was  opened  on  the  26th  ult. 
bv  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  M.  P.  A Higher  Grade 
Board  School,  erected  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Technical  School,  and  with  which  it  is  to  be  more  or 
less  connected,  was  inaugurated  at  the  same  time. 
The  Technical  School,  with  its  equipment,  has  cost 
over  10,000/.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with 
terra-cotta  and  stone  dressings.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  teaching  of  weaving,  cotton  - spinning, 
engineering,  practical  plumbing  and  wood  turning, 
chemistry,  and  dyeing.  Messrs.  Woodhousc  & 
Willoughby,  of  Manchester  and  Stockport,  were  the 
architects.  The  adjoining  Higher  Grade  School  has 
accommodation  for  440  pupils.  It  contains  a lecture 
theatre,  a chemical  department,  and  a series  of 
special  class-rooms.  It  has  been  built  at  a cost  of 
about  7,000/.,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Butterworth 
& Duncan,  Rochdale. 

Conservative  Club,  Blackley,  Lancashire. 
— On  the  29th  ult.  a new  Conservative  Club  was 
opened  at  Blackley.  The  building,  situated  in 
Market-street,  has  cost  about  1,600/.  The  land  on 
which  it  has  been  erected  is  about  12  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  street.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Everard  W.  Leeson,  archi- 
tect, of  Manchester. 

Mission  Chapel,  Adamsdown,  Cardiff. — On 
the  26th  ult.  the  Rev.  Canon  Roberts  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  St.  Elvan's  Mission  Chapel,  Adams- 
down-squarc,  Cardiff.  The  new  chapel,  the  erection 
of  which  will  entail  an  expenditure  of  about  800/., 
covers  an  area  of  80  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  seat  about  300  people.  It  is  being  built 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  will  have  offices 
and  retiring-rooms  attached  to  it.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Cox  & Bardo,  Cardiff ; and  the  designs 
for  the  chapel  were  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  W.  M. 
Corbett 

Miners'  Hall,  Silksworth,  Durham.— The 
new  Miners’  Hall  at  Silksworth,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  was  opened  on  the  22nd  ult. 
by  Alderman  W.  H.  Patterson.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  building  is  in  Blind  Lane-terrace, 
and  consists  of  an  entrance-hall,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  the  committee-room  and  pay-office.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  hall,  and  immediately  over  the 
entrance,  is  the  gallery,  capable  of  seating  240 
pei  sons.  The  ground-floor  seating  accommodation 
is  for  560  persons.  Adjoining  the  hall  there  is  a 
building  two  stories  in  height,  containing  reading- 
room  (28  ft.  by  18  ft.),  billiard-room  (28  ft.  by  18  ft.), 
and  recreation  and  committee-rooms.  In  the  rear 
of  the  reading-room  block  there  are  the  usual  out- 
offices.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  about 
3,100/.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Grieves,  architect.  South  Shields.  The  contractor 
for  the  whole  of  the  work  was  Mr.  T.  P.  Shaftoe,  of 
Sunderland. 

Wesleyan  Chapel.  Eastrington,  York- 
shire.—On  the  18th  ult.,  foundation-stones  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  were  laid  at  Eastrington, 
Yorkshire.  The  designs  for  the  building  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gelder,  architect,  of  Hull, 
according  to  which  the  scheme  includes  a chapel 
and  class-room,  the  dimensions  of  the  chapel  being 


39  ft.  by  28  ft.  The  seats  are  to  be  arranged  for 
open  stall  ends,  and  there  will  be  sitting  accommo- 
dation for  120  persons.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  G. 
LI.  Walters,  of  Hull. 

The  Blackpool  Tower. — Messrs.  Maxwell  & 
Tuke  report  that  the  tower  is  now  erected  to 
203  ft.  6 in.  high,  with  the  exception  of  a few  braces. 
The  riveters  are  following  up  the  work  rapidly,  and 
if  all  goes  well,  the  tower  will  be  completed  within 
the  specified  time. 

Proposed  New  Station  For  Peterborough. 
— The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  it  is  stated, 
will  commence  the  building  of  a new  station  at 
Peterborough  shortly.  There  will  be  two  spacious 
platforms,  800  ft.  long,  which  will  be  built  on  a level 
with  the  steps  of  the  carriages.  The  present 
booking-offices  and  adjacent  buildings  will  not  be 
pulled  down,  as  they  are  said  to  be  roomy  and  well 
built.  The  whole  of  the  surroundings  of  the  station- 
yard,  however,  will  be  greatly  improved.  The  cost 
of  the  new  station  is  estimated  at  100,000/. 

Additions  to  County  Hospital,  Ayr. — 
Additions  to  the  County  Hospital,  Ayr,  have  just 
been  completed.  The  extensions,  which  are  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  architect, 
Ayr,  are  in  keeping  with  the  main  building,  and 
consist  principally  of  a sitting-room  for  the  nurses  in 
the  general  hospital,  a servants'  hall,  nurses'  room 
for  the  general  hospital,  and  separate  accommoda- 
tion for  the  nurses  in  the  fever  wards.  In  addition 
to  these  extensions,  the  baths,  drainage,  &c. , have 
all  been  remodelled. 

Wesleyan  Church,  near  Whitby.— On  the 
27th  ult.  a new  Wesleyan  church  was  open  at  Thorpe. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Beckett,  M.P.,  in  the  autumn  of  1891.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  with  red  tiles.  Mr.  Waddington, 
of  Manchester,  was  the  architect. 

Chancel,  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Leeds.— On 
the  25th  ult.  the  chancel  of  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
Leeds,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
The  church,  which  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  was 
built  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Butterfield,  architect, 
London,  and  consists  of  a lofty  nave  of  five  bays, 
aisles,  ancl  south  porch.  An  interval  of  forty-two 
years  passed  away  before  it  was  possible  to  under- 
take an  extension  of  the  building  by  the  erection  of 
a chancel,  and  plans  having  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Butterfield,  these  wore  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  C.  R.  Chorley,  of  Messrs.  Chorley  & 
Connon,  architects.  The  chancel  is  about  32  ft.  in 
length  and  25  ft.  in  width,  and  is  faced  both  inside 
and  out  with  red  pressed  bricks,  relieved  with  plain 
stone  strings,  corresponding  in  design  with  the 
church.  The  roof  over  the  chancel  is  of  oak,  the 
buildings  being  supported  on  granite  and  marble 
shafts  built  into  the  walls,  and  the  space  between  the 
buildings  panelled.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  have 
a tiled  dado,  and  the  choir  scats  and  other  fittings 
are  of  oak.  The  cast  window  is  of  five  lights,  with 
moulded  jambs  and  arch  of  Harcliills  stone.  On 
the  north  side  there  is  a stone  staircase  leading  down 
to  the  crypt  under  the  chancel,  which  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  a vestry  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  The 
crypt  is  lined  with  red  pressed  brick,  and  the  roof  is 
groined  or  arched  in  the  same  material.  In  the 
cast  wall  of  the  present  south  aisle  an  arched  opening 
is  formed  leading  into  a small  cloister,  by  which 
communicants  can  return  to  the  nave  of  the  church. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  expected  to  be  about 
1,700/. 

.school  Buildings,  Port  Talbot,  Gla- 
morganshire.—On  the  24th  ult.  the  corner  stone  of 
the  intermediate  and  technical  schools  at  Port 
Talbot  was  laid  by  Miss  Talbot,  of  Margam  Abbey. 
The  buildings  will  be  built  of  a warm  red  brick,  re- 
lieved with  Bath-stone  dressings.  In  the  centre  of 
the  building  is  to  be  an  assembly-hall,  divided  by  a 
screen,  for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  assembly-hall  will  be  the  boys'  class- 
room, cloak-rooms,  and  lavatories,  with  a corres- 
ponding accommodation  for  girls  on  the  left  hand 
side.  The  building  is  to  be  two  stories  in  height, 
and  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  masters  and 
mistresses,  as  well  as  music  and  cookery  rooms,  &c. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  Neath,  whose 
contract  price  for  the  building  was  3.293/.  17s.  6d. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  P.  Martin,  of  Swansea  ; and 
the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Evan  Roderick,  Port 
Talbot.  The  school  will  accommodate  eighty  boys 
and  sixty  girls. 

New  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Boi.ton-on-Dearne 
Yorkshire. — On  the  13th  ult.  the  foundation- 
stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  at 
Bolton-on-Dearne  were  laid.  The  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture will  be  725/.,  and  in  addition  a schoolroom  and 
class-rooms  will  cost  500/.  The  chapel  is  to  accom- 
modate 250  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Wills, 
of  Derby,  and  the  builder  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  of  Mex- 
borough. 

\ •»-  k 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — A rope  railway  has  just  been  con- 
structed which  connects  Bas-Meudon,  on  the  bank 

of  the  Seine,  with  the  terrace  of  Bellevue. The 

General  Council  of  the  Seine  will  shortly  have  to 
occupy  itself  with  an  important  scheme  for  the 
complete  sanitation  of  the  numerous  communes  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  total  cost  of  the 
necessary  works  is  estimated  at  8,750,000  francs. 
The  Council  have  also  in  hand  the  project  for  the 
construction  of  a new  bridge  over  the  Seine,  between 
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Neuilly  and  Puteaux. The  War  Department  is 

proceeding  to  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  of 

the  little  town  of  Aire-sur-Lys  (Pas-de-Calais). . 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  competition 
opened  for  the  re-building  of  the  Hotel  de  Prefecture 
at  Troyes.  The  first  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
M.  Louis  Dauvergne,  architect,  of  Paris ; the 
second  is  given  to  M.  Masson,  of  Paris,  and  M. 
Brouard,  of  Troyes,  as  on  an  equality  ; the  third  to 
M.  Thibaut,  of  Paris;  and  an  Honourable  Mention 

has  been  given  to  M.  Gabriel,  of  Bar-sur-Aube. 

The  Maison  Didron  at  Paris  has  in  hand  some  re- 
markable windows  for  the  decoration  of  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Dijon,  executed  in  the 

style  of  Louis  XIII. The  monument  raised 

to  the  memory  of  Emile  Lebon  is  to  be 

inaugurated  at  Dieppe  in  July. The  Minister  of 

Commerce  has  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  savings 
bank  for  the  town  of  Dreux. The  death  is  an- 

nounced of  M.  Eugene  Beyer,  historical  painter,  at 
Nimes,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  was  a pupil 
of  Gu6rin  and  of  Paul  Delaroche.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  " La  Persecution  des  Juifs  cl 
Strasbourg  Pendant  la  Peste  de  1349 " (Salon  of 
1857),  and  “ Une  Famille  Protestante  c616brant  son 
cuTte  en  cachette  en  1685  ” (Salon  of  1865).  M.  Beyer 
was  deputy  for  Strasbourg  in  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  of  1848.  He  died,  it  is  melancholy  to  add, 

in  absolute  poverty. We  hear  also  of  the  death  of 

M.  Camille  Ruphy,  Departmental  Architect  of 
Annecy,  “ Architecte  de  batiments  civils " to  the 
State,  and  President  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Architectes  of 
Dauphiny  and  Savoy.  M.  Ruphy  died  at  Annecy  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four.— — M.  Trian,  architect,  of 
Paris,  has  obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  compe- 
tition opened  by  the  town  of  Neuilly-sur-Marne  for 
the  construction  of  a group  of  schools.  The  second 
premium  was  awarded  to  M.  Lequeux,  of  Roucn,^ 
and  the  third  to  M.  Pierre  Bonis,  of  Paris. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANew  Mortising  Machine.— A new  chain 
cutter  mortising  machine,  known  as  the  “ Star.'fl 
has  been  introduced  recently  by  Messrs.  Hall  & 
Parry,  of  the  Rosebery-avenue  Engineering  Works,, 
Vine-street,  E.C.  As  indicated  by  the  name,  the. 
cutters  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a chain,  which  is 
made  to  traverse  over  the  wheel  at  the  upper  end,  ‘ 
and  descends  into  the  slot  cut  in  the  wood,  as  the 
material  is  removed.  It  is  claimed  that  a great!} 
saving  of  time  and  labour  is  obtained  by  this  arrange- 
ment.  The  mortice  is  cut  through  in  one  operation,  ■ 
w ithout  turning  over  the  wood,  or  splitting  it  on  the- 
under  side,  and  the  core  is  thrown  out  by  the  re-, 
volving  cutters.  Hard  wood  can  lie  mortised  with- 
out preliminary  boring,  so  that  neither  a boring 
apparatus  nor  a core-driver  a rerequired.  A notable, 
feature  is  the  absence  of  vibration  in  working  ; an 
advantage  that  will  be  readily  appreciated,  and  one,1 
moreover,  which  leads  to  the  additional  benefits  of  a 
machine  not  requiring  any  special  foundation.! 
Wedge-shaped  mortices  can  lie  cut  in  one  operation 
as  quickly  as  parallel  mortices,  and  that  w ithout- 
canting  the  table.  The  machine  can  also  be  used', 
for  grooving.  The  table  is  operated  by  a foot- 
lever,  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  cutters,  and  is 
adjusted  to  suit  the  depth  of  the  wood  by  means  of  a, 
screw  underneath.  The  cutter-chain  may  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  by  another  of  different  width  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  The  machine  will  cut 
mortices  across  the  grain,  and  also  with  grain,  from 
J in.  upwards. 

The  British  Production  of  Finished  Iron/ 
— The  statistics  issued  last  week  by  the  British 
Iron  Trade  Association,  although  in  part  still 
incomplete,  show  a serious  falling-off  in  the  output 
of  manufactured  iron  last  year.  There  were  pro- 
duced 1,560,697  tons  of  puddled  bar  against  1,733,902 
tons  in  1891.  This  shows  a decline  for  1892  of 
I73>2°5  tons,  or  10  per  cent.  The  decrease  wa  ‘ 
heaviest  in  Cleveland  (113,633  tons,  or  over  32  pe 
cent.),  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  stoppage 
caused  by  the  Durham  miners'  strike,  but  also  partly 
to  the  gradual  substitution  of  steel  for  finished  iron. 
In  all  other  districts  but  two  the  production  also  fell 
off,  although  to  not  such  an  alarming  degree.  The  two 
exceptions  were  Shropshire  and  Lancashire,  where 
the  output  increased  by  26  and  o-6  per  centJ| 
respectively.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
partial  returns  received,  the  heaviest  output  of 
finished  products  (bars,  plates,  and  sheets,  hoops, 1- 
angles,  &c. ) was,  in  Lancashire  (264,473  tons) ; the 
lowest  in  South  Wales  (24,389  tons).  Cleveland 
produced  226,752  tons ; Scotland,  151,206  tons  * 
South  and  West  Yorkshire,  104,619  tons.  The 
largest  production  of  finished  iron  liars  is  recorded* 
for  Lancashire  (118,896  tons) ; of  ship  plates,  Cleve- 
land (129,797  tons)  ; of  wire  rods,  Lancashire 
(57,598  tons) ; of  hoops,  Lancashire  (44,945  tons)  J 
of  sheets,  Lancashire  (26,252  tons).  The  latter 
district  thus  seems  to  have  suffered  least  during 
last  year’s  depression. 

The  Preservation  of  American  Forests.— 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  many  State  Legis- 
latures of  the  United  States  are  at  length  cn-i 
deavouring  to  arrest  the  process  of  forest  spoliation# 
which  lias  been  going  on  unchecked  for  many  years.* 
The  prairie  States  were  among  the  first  to  advocate 
arboriculture,  trying  not  so  much  to  preserve  as  to 
restore  and  rehabilitate.  The  general  Government 
interposed  seasonably  to  save  the’  magnificent  red- 
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wood  trees  ( Sequoia  gigantea ) of  the  Yosemite 
region  and  Yellowstone  Park  in  Wyoming,  but  it 
remained  for  the  several  States,  each  within  its  own 
jurisdiction,  to  supplement  the  work  initiated  in  the 
national  domain.  New  Hampshire  has  taken  action 
with  respect  to  the  White  Mountains  to  hold  in 
check  the  hands  of  speculators.  The  new  law  in 
that  State,  like  the  present  law  in  Massachusetts, 
authorises  the  State  to  take  and  protect  the  gifts  of 
land  which  are  made  by  its  ow'n  citizens  or  by  the 
people  of  other  States,  and  to  construct  roads  or 
paths  over  these  domains,  but  forbids  that  they 
should  ever  again  be  used  for  private  purposes. 1 
Ihus  the  threatened  destruction  of  forests  is 
arrested.  In  like  manner  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  in  passing  the  Adirondack  Park  Bill,  esta- 
• blishes  a reservation  which  ensures  its  protection  by 
[placing  the  entire  region  under  the  control  of  a 

I forest  commission  invested  witli  adequate  authority. 

I he  tract  covers  at  present  about  500,000  acres  of 
forest  land  lying  in  six  contiguous  counties,  including 
the  islands  in  Lake  George,  and  provision  is  made 
for  future  enlargement.  Maine  is  also  awakening  to 
the  need  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests  in  the 
Androscoggin  region,  while  a Bill  is  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  stop  the  denudation  of 
the  forest  area  within  that  State. 

Architectural  Association:  Discussion 
Section. — The  twelfth  and  last  meeting  of  the 
Session  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlbro’-street  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  3rd  inst. , at  7 p.m.  Mr. 
W.  Henry  White  presided,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Beale, 
Chairman  of  the  Section,  read  a paper  on  “Archi- 
;ectural  Drawing  and  Draughtsmanship.”  The 
paper  dealt  very  thoroughly  with  drawings  and 
draughtsmen  of  the  present  day,  and  was  illustrated 
vith  a large  and  carefully-selected  series  of  typical 
llustrations.  The  author  specially  pleaded  for  an 
irchitectural  rendering  of  architectural  drawings, 
md  deprecated  the  introduction  of  sketching 
ashions  into  serious  professional  work.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  for  next 
session Chairman,  Mr.  C‘.  H.  Brodie;  Vice- 
'hairman,  Mr.  W.  Henry  White ; Hon.  ’ Sect- 
aries, Mr.  H.  A.  Satchell  and  Mr.  W.  Pywcll, 
The  meeting  terminated  with  a cordial  vote  of 
hanks  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Beale  for  his  services  to  the 
iection  on  his  retirement  from  the  chairmanship. 

The  Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of 
lie  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Vestminster,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  W.  A. 
'Iclntosh  Valon,  J. P.  (President),  in  the  chair,  a 
aper  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burrows  on  Blake’s  Bridge, 
leading,  was  read.  This  bridge  crosses  the 
iver  Kennett,  and  unites  the  north  and  south  sides 
f the  borough.  The  old  bridge  was  erected  in  1855 
nth  a carriage  road  only  14  ft.  wide.  Proving  too 
arrow  for  the  increase  of  traffic,  it  has  "been 
moved  and  a new  bridge,  30  ft.  wide,  has  been 
reeled  by  the  Corporation  in  its  place.  The  new 
ridge  of  51  ft.  4 in.  span  was  designed  by  Mr.  A. 

. Walmisley,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  consists  of  lattice 
irclers  4 ft.  6 in.  deep,  having  parallel  flanges  with 
rnamental  cast-iron  work  between  the  diagonal 
embers,  so  fixed  as  to  provide  a parapet  without 
terfering  with  the  definite  transmission  of  slrair 
uoughout  the  braced  members  of  the  structure 
hich  is  constructed  of  mild  steel.  With  the  view 
distributing  the  live  load  produced  by  a steam 
■Her  of  15  tons,  together  with  a distributed  weight 
rer  the  remainder  of  the  platform  estimated  at  1 cwt. 

:r  foot,  super.,  trough  Mooring  5 in.  deep  is  used 
iving  the  lines  of  ridge  and  furrow  fixed  at  right 
lgles  to  transverse  lattice  girders  4 ft.  6 in.  apart 
spended  from  the  main  girders,  but  stiffened  in 
eir  attachments  at  the  ends  by  side  brackets. 
ie  girder  form  of  construction  was  adopted  as  pro 
rhng  uniform  headway  under  the  bridge,  while  the 
lginal  level  of  the  approaches  and  roadway  over 
e bridge  was  not  raised.  With  the  view  of  em- 
sying  the  abutment  walls  of  the  old  bridge,  the 
w girders  were  carried  on  brick  piers  supported  by 
le  foundations,  and  surmounted  with  ornamental 
tsonry  caps.  The  upper  flange  of  each  of  the 
1111  girders  is  covered  with  American  oak  to  form 
land-rail.  The  bridge  was  tested  after  completion 
loading  with  water-vans,  a io-ton  steam  roller, 
d loaded  stone  trolleys,  in  all  amounting  to  a 
al  load  of  63^  tons  distributed,  and  gave  a 
flection  in  the  centre  of  inch.  The  bridge  was 
ened  for  public  traffic  on  October  6,  1892.  During 
istruction,  vehicular  traffic  was  only  impeded  for 
tout  two  and  a half  months.  Messrs.  Parker  & 

. Were  the  contractors  for  the  foundations  and 
■sonry,  and  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.,  of  Derby 
the  erection  of  the  steel  and  iron  work.  The  total 
it  of  the  bridge  and  improved  approaches  was 
:oo/.  The  author  acted  as  Resident  Engineer  for 
’ Fading  Corporation  during  the  construction  of 
: bridge. 


the  men  with  the  view  of  improving  their  position, 
and  the  outcome  of  several  meetings  was  a decision 
to  serve  a six  months'  notice  upon  the  masters  for 
the  purpose  of  regaining  the  id.  taken  off.  The 
employers,  however,  have  not  seen  their  way  to  grant 
the  full  demand,  but  have  agreed  to  concede  an 
advance  of  id.  per  hour,  a concession  which,  it  is 
understood,  the  men  are  prepared  to  accept.  It  is 
reckoned  that  there  are  between  200  and  300 
plasterers  in  the  city  who  will  benefit  from  the 
increase.  At  the  present  time  the  building  trade  is 
prosperous,  and  consequently  the  plasterers,  as  in 
other  departments  of  the  building  trade,  are  very 
busy.  — Leeds  Mercury. 

The  Cardiff  Building  Strike.— A specially- 
convened  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  operative  masons— 
the  only  section  of  the  men  affected  by  the  dispute 
in  the  Cardiff  building  trades  who  have  not  yet 
resumed  work — was  held  on  Monday  night  in  the 
Gladstone  Hall,  Cardiff,  to  receive  the  report  of 
Messrs.  Huffer  and  Harvey — the  deputation  sent 
down  from  the  men’s  executive  in  London — to 
inquire  into  the  position  of  the  men  and  the  reasons 
they  allege  for  continuing  the  struggle.  A report 
was  presented  favourable  to  the  men,  and  a gift  of 
400/.  was  announced  from  the  central  organisation 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  men  and  help  them 
to  maintain  it  in  the  future. 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  May  5. 
Junior  Engineering  Society. — Mr. 
‘ Gold  Mining  Machinery."  8 p.m. 


A.  H.  Bromly  c 


Saturday,  May  6. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  District  Meeting, 
to  be  held  at  Manchester. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
Nunraw. 

Monday,  May  8. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Discussion  on  Mr.  R.  F. 
Grantham's  paper  on  “ Recent  Experience  in  Sewage 
Filtration  considered  in  Relation  to  River  Pollution.” 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend  on  “ Mosaic : its  History  and  Practice."  I. 
8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  JVorks'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Paper  by  Mr.  E.  Moore.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  9. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section).  — Professor 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  on  “Primitive  Art  in  Egypt.” 
8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  10. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  J .B.  Hilditch  on  “ The  Richmond 
Lock  and  Tidal  Weir.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arclurology. — 4.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Annual  General  Meet- 
ing. Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Pierce's 
paper  on  “ Engineering  Contracts."  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Meet- 
ing. Valedictory  address  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Robertson.  S p.m. 

Thursday,  May  ii. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Eine  Arts. — 
Mr.  John  Leighton,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Pictorial  Advertising— 
its  Use  and  its  Abuse  Demonstrated.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Mr.  W.  B.  Sayers 
on  “ The  Prevention  of  Sparking,  Compound  Llynamos 
without  Series  Coils  or  Magnets;  and  Self-exciting 
Dynamos  and  Motors  without  Winding  upon  Field 
Magnets.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  ia. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawbcr  on 
“ The  Stone  Buildings  of  the  Cotswolds.”  7,30  p.m. 


domed,  single  or  double  ceilings,  or  bridges  with  straight  or 
curved  plates.  In  building  single  or  double  walls  of  cement 
or  plaster  blocks,  &c.,  placed  edgewise,  in  the  first  place 
clamps  arc  employed,  tightly  connected  with' one  another  by 
means  of  pins  passed  through  the  same  and  ties,  this 
fastening  being  allowed  to  remain  until  the  mortar  or 
cement  lias  set.  In  double  walls  a double  clamp  is  tied 
between  both  walls,  and  the  fastening  is  allowed  to  remain. 
In  the  case  of  double  walls  for  bridges,  domes,  flat  roofs, 
and  the  like,  both  parts  of  the  walls  are  connected  by  means 
of  single,  double,  or  elbowed  clamps,  the  ends  being 
thickened,  hooked  or  provided  with  small  discs,  one  end 
of  such  clamps  being  always  cemented  or  built  into  one 
part  of  the  wall,  the  clamps  being  arranged  in  such  a way 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  panels  of  a bridge  of 
which  the  two  walls  form  the  building  pieces,  and  resist 
cracking  or  bending  when  suitably  loaded.  In  carrying  out 
his  invention  the  inventor  proposes  to  use  cellular  cement  or 
plaster  plates  in  which  the  cells  are  turned  inwards. 

249.— Fireproof  Floors:  M.  Faiocett  and  others.— 
This  patent  relates  to  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
fireproof  floors,  and  has  for  its  object  to  effect  a further 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  tubular 
lintels,  described  in  the  specification  to  Mark  Fawcett, 
No.  2,815,  February  25,  1888.  The  improvements  consist 
in  providing  the  lintels  with  a number  of  longitudinal 
(lutings  or  grooves,  into  which  the  concrete  keys  or  holds 
are  pressed,  thus  preventing  the  tubes  or  lintels  from  being 
separated  or  falling  away  from  the  concrete  in  the  event  of 
fire  acting  on  the  ceiling  below. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


RECENT  TATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

9,616. — Drain  Pipes:  II.  German. — This  patent  refers 
an  improved  support  for  drain  and  other  pipes  during 
the  process  of  laying  and  fixing,  at  the  same  time  forming 
a permanent  support  after  the  joints  have  been  fixed.  It 
consists  in  forming  a support  of  earthenware  or  other 
suitable  material  having  a flat  base  to  the  ground,  the  top 
of  the  support  being  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  pipe. 
These  blocks  being  only  fixed  at  certain  intervals  there  is 
access  to  the  pipes  all  round,  ensuring  the  making  of  a 
perfectly  sound  and  air-tight  joint,  without  the  necessity  of 
excavation. 

,8>477- — Kilns:  -V.  Charles. — This  invention  relates  to  a 
kiln  or  drying  apparatus.  In  the  middle  of  a square  or 
rectangular  structure  of  brickwork  or  masonry  is  a fire 
with  an  ashpit  underneath.  From  the  fire  rises  a flue 
tapering  as  it  ascends,  the  flue-pipes  branching  off  at  angles. 
These  pipes  are  provided  at  the  top  with  deflecting  caps, 
and  also  with  dampers  by  which  their  upper  ends  may  lie 
closed,  whilst  branches  from  them  leading  to  a central 
chimney  remain  open.  There  are  also  passages  for 
entrance  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  structure,  and  to  flues 
enclosing  the  central  fire-flue.  The  parts  described  are  all 
floored  over  by.  a metal  plate,  which  may  be  perforated 
and  through  which  the  central  chimney  passes,  and  hot-air 
tubes  also  pass,  when  desired,  to  drying  chambers  which 
may  be  erected  above.  When  the  material  dried  upon  the 
floor  is  not  liable  to  be  damaged,  the  products  of  combus- 
tion as  well  as  the  heated  air  may  ascend  through  the 
floor,  hut  if  the  material  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 
combustion  gases,  the  flues  for  these  are  closed,  the  hot  air 
only  being  allowed  to  pass. 

19,814.— Cement  Blocks  : O.  Biikltn.—TWx^  invention 
has  for  its  object  the  building  of  single  or  double  walls 
of  solid  or  cellular  cement,  plaster,  or  stone  plates  placed 


April  17. — 7,746,  T.  Hundley,  Moulding. — 7,765,  J. 
Whitehead,  Automatic  Door-fastener. — 7,772,  H.  Hawgood, 
Door  and  Window  Fastenings. — 7,779,  w.  Pitt,  Folding 
Gates. — 7,786,  A.  Boult,  Wood  Coverings  for  Walls,  & c. 

April  18. — 7,813,  A.  Lowe,  Combined  Cross-grooving 
and  Stop-grooving  Plane. — 7,868,  J.  Noel,  Gully  and  Trap- 
heads,  and  in  grids  therefor.— 7,877,  B.  Haigh,  Flushing 
Syphons.— 7,883,  T.  Scott,  Brackets  for  Supporting  Shelves 
in  Shop  Windows. 

April  19. — 7,894,  C.  Haigh,  Material  for  Use  in  the  Con- 
struction of  Pavements,  Floors,  Walls,  Stair-treads,  &c. — 
7,922,  S.  Perkins,  Sink  Traps. — 7,941,  B.  Paddon,  Joint  for 
Earthenware,  Stoneware,  and  Metal  Pipes.  — 7,952,  A. 
Taylor,  Ratchet  Brace. — 7,955,  G.  Leadbetter,  Hand 
Planes. 

April  20. — 7,983,  C.  Oliver,  Seats  of  Water-closets. — 
7,999,  R.  Jenkins,  Machinery  for  Use  in  Tunnelling. — 
8,001,  J.  Urmson,  Devices  for  Use  in  Painting  or  Cleaning 
Walls,  &c.— 8,014,  G.  Breeze,  Sash-fastener. 

April  21. — 8,067,  R-  Taylor,  Apparatus  for  Cutting  off 
Bricks  at  each  side  of  the  Brick-cutter. — 8, tot,  O.  Elphick, 
Water-closets. 

April  22.-8,133,  H.  Holland,  Can  and  Brush-holder  for 
Paints,  Varnishes,  &c. — 8,147,  D.  Keith,  Bath  Fittings. — 
8,175,  J-  Pemberton,  Apparatus  for  Opening  and  Cleaning 
Hair  for  Building  Purposes. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

1,978. — B.  Phillipson,  Connexions  of  Water-closet 
Basins,  &c. — 3,997,  C.  Cox,  Hinge  for  swinging  Looking- 
glasses. — 4,856,  W.  Mortimer,  Bolts  for  Doors. — 5,453, 
W.  Oddy,  Door  Bells.— 5,710,  J.  Tegg,  Window  or  Sash- 
fasteners. — 6,357,  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Regulating  the  Discharge 
of  Water  from  Cisterns.  — 6,461,  C.  Norris  and  G. 
Richmond,  Heating,  Cooling,  and  Ventilating  Buildings 
and  other  Structures.  — 6,608,  A.  Giddings  and  J. 
McNaughton,  Water-closet  and  other  Cisterns. — 6,620, 
Dallman,  Water-closets. — 6,708,  F.  Sator,  Process  and 
Composition  for  Polishing  Wood. — 6,979,  C.  Firth,  Sawing 
or  Cutting  Stone.  — 7,042,  J.  Craven,  Machines  for 
Moulding  Bricks,  & c. — 7,076,  J.  Honey  man,  Ventilators. — 
7,234,  R.  Norris,  Brick-moulding  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

10,389,  F.  Weldon,  Temporary  Bridges  and  other  like 
Structures.-  10,613,  G.  Davies,  Window- jack  or  Scaffold.— 
19,618,  C.  Houghton,  Windows.-— 22,490,  C.  Gibbs  and 
C.  Couse,  Heating  Bakers'  Ordinary  Brick  Ovens. — 3,854, 
E.  Piper  and  G.  Davis,  Holding  Window-blinds. — 4,681, 
H.  Berney,  Planning  and  Arrangement  of  Dwellings  of  the 
Cottage  Class. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Strike  in  the  Brighton  Building  Trade.— 
the  1st  inst.  400  men  came  out  on  strike  at 
?hton,  owing  to  the  employers'  refusal  to  advance 
wages  Ad  per  hour  and  accept  the  rules  regula- 
1 hours  and  overtime. 

■EEDS  Plasterers  and  their  Wages.— The 

irneymen  plasterers  of  Leeds  had,  about  eight  1 , • , . 1 r t --  c » — —— 

||rs  ago,  their  wages  reduced  from  qd  to  8d  ner  f£gewlse>  a‘ld  a suitable  manner  of  connecting  or  strutting 
It  Some  time  ago  a movement  wL  initiated^  | 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  20. — By  Dyer , Son,  <5r  Hilton  (at  Lewisham) : 113 
and  1 15,  Loampit  Vale,  Lewisham,  f.,  555/. 

April  24. — By  WagstajJ IVarman  : 186  to  192  even, 
Copenhagen-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  166/., 

,770/.  ; i.g.r.  of  10/..  Copenhagen-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 

35/.  ; 38  and  40,  Richmond-rd.,  Barnsbury,  u.t.  48  yrs., 
g.r.  16/.,  r.  94/.,  940/. — By  Baxter,  Payne,  Lepper : 52 
and  53,  Thorn-rd.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.  10s.,  r. 
76/.,  795/.;  10,  Thavies  Inn,  Holborn,  f.,  r.  185/.,  1,840/. — 
By  Eastman  Bros.  : 71  and  73,  Victoria-pk-rd.,  Hackney, 
u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  128/.,  1,250/.— By  White,  Druce, 
& Brown  : the  lease  of  42,  South  Molton-st.,  Oxford-st., 
u.t.  14  yrs.,  r.  100/.,  250/. — By  Weatherall <&*  Green  : 2, 
Chantry-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  7S  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  r.  38/., 
325/.  ; 14  and  24,  Chantry-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  625/.  ; 
9,  The  ’Grove,  Clapham-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  745/.  ; 
a plot  of  f.  land,  Whistler-rd.,  Holloway,  40/.  ; a range  of 
f.  workshops,  270/.  ; 1,  2,  7,  8,  11,  to  14,  Whistler-rd;,  u.t. 
87  yrs.,  g.r.  47/.,  795/.  : 212,  Fairbridge-rd.,  Hornsey  Rise, 
u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  28/.,  160/. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at 
Norwich)  : “ Blegbie  House,”  Heigham  Grove,  Norwich, 
f.,  710/. 

April  25. — By  Broad  &•*  Wiltshire:  14,  Shirlock-rd., 
Gospel  Oak,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  15s.,  540/.  ; 8,  Dynevor- 
rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  30/.,  280/. — 
By  Dcnnant  Co.  : 34  and  36,  Canr-st.,  Deptford,  u.t. 
70  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  440/.  ; 10  and  12,  Brockley-rd.,  Lewisham, 
u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ios.,  r.  48/.,  400/.  ; 39,  Darfield-rd., 
Brockley,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  180/. — By  Messrs.  Foster: 
I.g.r.  of  115/.,  Fentiman-rd.,  Clapham-rd.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r. 
14/.  3s.,  1,540/.  ; i.g.r.  of  71/.  ios.,  St.  James's-rd.,  Brixton, 
u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  n/.,  925/.  ; i.g.r.  of  iS /.  i8s.,  Lough- 
borough-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  275/.  — By  Bean , 
Burnett,  6°  F.ldridge : Five  f.  cottages,  Hadley  Green, 
985/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Upper  Downs-rd.,  Epsom,  125/. — 
By  Newbon  Sr  Co. : 29  and  33,  Hoxton-st.,  Hoxton,  f.,  r. 
140/.,  1,510/.  ; 3,  5,  7,  and  9,  Rothery-st.,  Islington,  f.,  r. 
91Z.,  and  9A  and  toa,  Bath-pl.,  f.,  r.  39/.,  900/.  ; 64, 
Wrotham-rd,,  Camden  Town,- u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  35/., 
250A  ; f.g.r.  of  25/.,  Wrotham-rd.,  sold  before  auction  ; 58 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


. — — — 

"j ' 

Design* 

Nature  of  Work. 

; By  whom  Advertised. 

Premium#. 

to  lie 
delivered. 

g,,l,lWl  Building#  (G.-.0  »cats)  Morccambe 
•New  Municipal  Ruilding- 

Ponlton  School  Board 
j Darlington  Corp 

10  and  5 guineas 

May  9 
No  datb 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


public  Coffee  House.  Wollastou,  Northant* 
Addition..  Ac.  to  Chapel.  Woodland. 


Dorhai 

Tramway  Depot  and  Cottage#  . 

Excavating  Works  

•Furniture  for  Free  Library  ... 


•laying  Concrete  Pavenr 
Widening  and  Re-c< 
Roads,  Llaliedarno  . . 


lion  of  a Theatre.  Sheffield  

Construction  ol  Sewers  

Stone  Wall.  Retaining  Wall.  Ac 

Supplying  and  laying  Water  Mains.  A 

Villa  Residence.  Sleaford.  I.tnc# 

Granite  Road  Metal  i2.000tonsl  

Brick  Boundary  Wall.  A.  Peel  Park.. 
Erection  of  Gaawork*.  Ac. 


•Mali 


m Work 


n Build- 


Additions  and  Alterations 

ings,  Sebcrghaui  

Road  Works.  Drainage.  Ac.  at  Cemetery. 
Fourteen  Dwelling-houses  and  Oue  Shop 

West  Bowling.  Bradford 

Four  Lock-up  8hops.  Halifax 

Dwelling  house.  Hayle  Towaris.  Pensano 

Five  Cottages.  Stangnmnd 

Drainage  Works 

Bonded  Stores.  Ac.  Llanelly  

Supplying  and  Laying  1.100  yds.  Earthen- 
ware Pipes  

•Extension  of  Cattle  Market 


•Erection  Pig  and  Cattle  Pen#  

Additions.  Ar.  to  Buildings  

Re  building  Premises.  Berry  street.  E 
Cottage.  Ac.  Little  Buddon.  Essex  . 


Bln 


lion  of  a Theatre.  Rotherham 

• Residence.  Kuswarp 

land  Cement  

land  Stock  Rro 


ksho] 


I F.v 


Bradford . . 

•Removal  of  Dust  

•Removal  of  Street  Refus 
Granite  Spalls.  Road 
" mpton.  Kent 


Ke.no 


Iellldlil 


Stage 

Electric  Light  Generating  Buildings..  . 

Asphalting  Works 

•Main  Drainage  Works 

Nave.  Aisle,  and  part  of  Tower  of  Chord 

Loftbouso,  Yorks 

Four  House-.  Hoy  land  near  Barnsley  . 

Six  Cottages,  Pontypridd  

Fulling-duwn  and  Re-building  Pari 

House.  Ac,  Warlcy.  Halifax 

Cottage  Hospital.  Fleetwood.  Lancs 

Four  Houses.  BtrdweU.  Yorks 

Fulllug-down  and  Rebuilding  Ini 

Wroughton.  near  Swindon  

Flagging.  Channelling.  Kerbing.  Ac  

Dwelling  house.  Peterborough 

Mission  Church.  Treorky.  Wales 

Laying  Cast  iron  Water  Mains.  Ac 

Sewering.  Forming.  Metalling.  Ac.  Mann 


By  whom  Required. 


County  of  Southampton 
St.  Cntlibert  A Dean 

School  Board 

Abergavenny  iHlgh.  B. 


Local  Boards 

Public  Coffee  Housi 
Co.  Llm 


Plymouth  Corp.  . 
Accrington  Corp. 
Borough  of  West 


Honuey  Local  Board 
Llanduff  Highway  Bd. 


Plymouth  Corp 

Rishton  Local  Board.. 
Leigh  (Lancs.)  R.S.A.. . 

J.  Hoole 

Woolwich  Local  Board 
Salford  Corporation  . . 
Bromyard  (Hereford) 
Gas  Light  and  Power 


West  Ham  Hospitul  . . 

Rochester  Corp 

Watford  Local  Board . . 


M.  Tow  

North  Dublin  L'ti 
Margrave  Bros.  . 


Fu’.wood  Local  Board 
Wellington  (Salop) 

Market  Co . 


Bath  Corporation  . 


Camlwrwell  Veatry — 
do. 

Gillingham  Local  Bd. 


Salford  Corporation  . . 
Manchester  Union  .... 
Moss  Side  Local  Board 


J.  W.  B.  Rookc  . 


J.  Moffutt 

C.  Cliadwell  . . 

H.  Boas  

a Augell 


T.  dc  Courcy  Meade  . 


J.  Holden  

Starr  A Cartwright. 
J.  D.  Bellamy  


. Travers  . 

J.  Clare 

Official  


J.  T.  Parkin 
J.  F.  Walsh 
O.  Coldwell 


Whitmore  . 

J.  Platts 

E.  II.  Similes 
J.  A.  B.  Wllllan 


I.  Sykes 


T.  Rowland  . . 
J.  Farrar  . . . . 
W.  J.  Sykes  . 


R B.  A C.  L Bow 
Church  Local  Roald  . . 

Mrs.  Llpecoiube  

1 Building  Committee 
Hertford  Corporation 


School  Buildings  . 


W.  H.  Read  . 
W.  Stirrup  . 
J . Ruddle  ... 


T.  R.  Dickinson 

W.  J.  Newton  . 
Official  


! Tenders 
I to  be 
'delivered. 


CONTRACTS—  Con  tinned. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Temporary  Iron  Building# 

Public  Conveniences,  Hillsborough  Park. 

Construction  of  Two  Railways 

Construction  of  Main  and  Branch  Sewer 


•Broken  Granite 

Construction  of  Brick  (960  yds.)  and  Pipe 
(1,320  yds.)  Sewers,  Carnlachio.  Bum 


rs  with  Concrete. . 


Covering  Outfall  8e- 

School  Buildings  

Rood  Metal.  Kerbing.  Ac 

•Concrete  Pavement  In  Situ 

•Additions  to  Laundry 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Infirmary.  Torpoint. 

Devon  

•iron  Pence  and  Gate#.  Pcckham 
•Telegraph  Offices  nud  Shops.  Taunton 
•Passengers'  Station.  Twyford 


Stables.  Ac.  Fallow-field.  Manchester 

School  Buildings.  East  Dony- 
and  Erection  of  Purifying 


Road  Metal.  Shingle.  A.  Boston.  Lma 
Isolation  Block  at  Schools.  Leavcsi 

Herts  

•Subway  at  Workhouse 

•Painting.  Ac  Cateil.sm  Asylum 

Supply  of  and  Fixing  Milestones 

Supplying  and  Laying  2.300  yd#.  Oli 

Pipes 

Formation.  Flagging.  Ac.  Mill-lane  • . 

•Sewerage  Work#  

•Additions  to  Laundry.  Gore  Farm.  . 
Draining  Lower  Nantllo  Lake.  Wale# 


•Alterations.  Ac.  at  Workhouse 

•Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases 

Supplying  and  Erecting  of  Refrigerating 

Plant.  Ac 

•Broken  Granite  

•Post  Office.  Burnley  

•Keeper's  leidge.  Canning  Town  

Asylum  Buildings.  Workshops.  Ac.  Gla- 
morgan County  Asylum.  Parc  Gwilt  . 
•Tar  Paving,  Ac 


•Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Sewerage 


•Painting.  Ac.  at  Beverley  Depot 

•Painting.  Ac.  at  Halifax  Depot  

•Painting  Works.  Bedford  and  Colchesti 
Supplying  aud  Fitting  Purifiers 


, and  Dwelling-hour 


Post  Offlci 

Norden.  l.-uics 

Five  Cottage,.  Bowes  Park.  London. 

Villa  Residence.  Wigan  

Kerbing.  Channelling.  Sewering. 

Barley  lane  Estate.  Hastings  .... 
Erection  of  a Butter  Factory.  Kilmallock, 


By  whom  Required. 


:li.  Bd.  for  London., 
leffield  Corporation 

Caledonian  Bly  Co 

Liversedge  (Yorks)  Loc. 

Bermondsey  Vestry 


Official  

C F Wike 


District  Con 


the  Lowe 
the  County  of  Lanark 

Hartlepool  Corp 

Great  Yarmouth  R.R 

Kelgate  U.8.A 

East  Halil  Local  Board 
Brighton  Council  


German's  Union  .. 
laiudonConnty  Council 
Gt.  Western  Railway 


National  Schools  Coin. 


St.  Pancnm  Union  . . . 
Kensington  Guardian 
Met.  Asylums  Board. 
West  Riding  C.  C.  . . . 


Wcobley  U.R.S.A 

Noruianton  Local  Bd. 
Oldluim  Corporation . . 
Met.  Asylums  Board.. 
Nantllo  Vale  Drainage 

Committee 

Thakeham  Union 
Birkenhead  Corp. 


Manchester  Corp. 
North  Walsham  I. 
Com.  of  H.  M.  W. 
Borough  of  West  I 


Royal  Manchestr 
Liverpool,  and  North 
Lancashire  Agricul- 
tural Society  


Tenders 

delivered.: 


R.  Copland . 
Crummack  A Br 
Bottle  A Olley  . 
F.  D.  Clark  . . . 

Savage 

J.  C.  May  


Official  . 


A.  A C.  Hurston  . 
T.  D.  Aldwlnckle 

Official  

J.  V.  Edwards 


R.  L.  Bamford.. 

Official  

H.  Law  A Son  .. 
A.  A C.  Harstou 


L.  H.  Moorsom  . . . 
Scitt  A Cawthome. 
C.  Brownrldge 


M.  C.  Bannister 


Officio 


do. 


Lewis  Angcll. 

Giles,  Gough,  ATrollope 
Official  


do. 


E.  H.  Lingen  Barker. 


The  Peoples  Butter 


Stables.  Ac  Leeds 

School  Buildings.  Ac 

Twelve  Cottages.  Llaudehie  

Fourteen  Houses.  Annley.  Leeds 
Kxcavating  and  Levelling  Kstato.  1. 
School -Chapel.  Burnley  


Factory  Co. . . 
Be verb  " 
Long  P 


ikley  Sch.  Bd 

t . u.  oonthern 

Ellison  Bros 

J.  W.  Watson  

Trustees  of  Primitive 

Methodist  Chapel 

Belper  Union  


Butterwortli  ft  Duuc. 

W.  Stevens  

W.  E.  V.  Crompton 

T.  ft  J.  Plowman.... 


May  24 
May  211 
May  30 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applies 
tlons 
lie  in. 

Q „„  T«.wn  r*,.„  iii-ll 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Coil-Mining 

Nottingham  C.C 

250 1.  plus  00' 

May  Z 

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competition,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xxii. 


to  68  (even),  St.  Peter-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  6i  yrs.,  g.r. 
25 /.  4s.,  1,560/.  570  to  98  (even),  St.  Peter-st.,  u.t.  62 
yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  4,200/.  ; 100  to  106  (even),  St.  Peter-st., 
u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.,  1,000/.;  30,  41,  43,  Haguc-st., 

f. ,  r.  127/.  ios.,  1,540/. ; 1 to  5,  Kelsey-st.,  f.,  1,340/.; 

48,  Abbey-st.,  f.,  r.  100 /.,  1,290/.  ; 85,  Worship-st., 

Shoreditch,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  So /.,  r.  160/.,  820 1. — 
By  Debenham,  Tewsott,  <&•  Co.:  47,  High-st.,  White- 
chapel, f.,  r.  1 to/.,  2,350/.  ; f.g.r.  of  138/.  ios.,  Hosier-lane, 
West  Smithfield,  reversion  in  51  yrs,  3,350/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
138/.  ios.  Hosier-lane,  reversion  in  51  yrs.,  2,900/.  ; “St. 
Mary's,"  West  Heath-rd.,  Hampstead,  f.,  r.  260/.,  5,000/.  ; 
13  and  14,  Deptford  Broadway,  Deptford,  f.,  area  4,950  ft., 
3,200/.  ; 17,  Blackheath  Hill,  Blackheath,  f.,  r.  40/.,  720/. ; 
106,  Hither  Green-lane,  Lewisham,  f.,  r.  38/.,  700/.  ; 
1,  Thornford-rd.,  f.t  500/.  ; 79,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

1 /.  15s.,  r.  42/.,  400/.  ; 41  and  43,  Wickham-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs., 

g. r.  17/.,  1,320 1.  ; 86,  Wickham-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  7s.  6d.,  530/.  ; No.  479,  New  Cross-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r. 
12/.,  r.  45/.,  320/. — By  Edwin  Smith  Sr1  Co.:  3 and  4, 
College-hill,  Cannon-st.,  f.,  7,000/.  ; i.g.r.  of  171  /.,  Monnery- 
rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  reversion  for  9 yrs., 

з, 735/.  ; i.g.r.  of  100/.,  Junction-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  no  g.r., 
reversion  for  9 yrs.,  1,680/.  : i.g.r.  of  42/.,  Tufnell-pk.-rd., 

и. t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  il.  5s.,  865/.  ; i.g.r.  of  320/.,  ditto,  u.t. 
74  yrs.,  g.r.  270/.,  reversion  for  9 yrs.,  805/.  ; 2,  4,  8 to  30 
(even),  Monnery-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  102/.  18s.,  r.  614/., 
5,665/.  ; 3,  5,  and  7,  Archibald-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  21/., 
132/.,  1,150/. 

April  26. — By  J.  .4.  Trythall:  23  and  25,  Clifton-rd., 
Norwood,  f..  i,  2<xd. — By  P.  Hodson  : 7 and  8,  Carnarvon 
Villas,  Finchley,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  r.  50/.,  400/.  ; four 
plots  of  f.  land,  Roxeth,  Harrow,  65/. — By  D.  Young:  25, 
Great  Oueen-st.,  Lincoln's  Inn,  f.,  r.  120/.,  i,6oot. ; 61, 
Solon  New-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  ios.,  290/.  : 
No.  88  Clapham-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  340/.— By 


D.  Smith,  Son,  &•  Oakley:  the  f.  residence  “ Linden, " 
Weybridge,  r.  80/.,  1,225/.  i the  residence  “ Langham," 
Alton,  Hants,  and  5 a.  3 r.  35  p.,  1,610/.  _;  5 to  16,  Maccles- 
field-pl.,  Goswell-rd.,  sold  before  auction. — By  Mullett, 
Booker,  Co.  : 38,  Senior-st.,  Paddington,  u.t.  66  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.  6s.  6d.,  r.  42/.,  360/.  ; 5,  Buckland-cres.,  Belsize- 
pk.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  785/.  ; 51,  Speke-rd.,  Battersea, 
u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  140/.— By  R.  Tidey  &■*  Sort  : 35.  37. 
Stamford-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  380/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  41/.,  St.  Jude-st.,  Holloway,  reversion  in  39 yrs.,  1,255/.  ; 
66,  Church-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios._,  380/.  ; 
46  and  48,  Acton-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  300/.  ; i.g.r.  of 
33/.,  Wall-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  310/.  ; i.g.r. 
of  33/.,  Elm-pk.,  Brixton,  u.t.  59  yrs..  g.r.  18/.,  255/.  ; i.g.r. 
of  80/.,  Minerva-st.,  Hackney,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  255/.  ; 
78,  Oakley-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  42/., 
425/.— By  Inman  Sharp,  Harrington,  &“  Co.  : Profit 
rental  of  100/.  on  30,  Chapel-st.,  Belgravia,  and  stabling, 
u.t.  10J  yrs.,  630/. ; 105  and  107,  Byrne-st.,  Balham,  u.t.  81 
yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  50/.,  465/.  ; 36  and  38,  Penton-st., 
Pentonville,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  net  rent  53/.,  90.— By  A. 
Booth:  No.  376,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  560/.  ; 
221,  227,  229,  and  231,  Junction-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  63  yrs., 
g.r.  28/.,  1,295/. ; 2 and  4,  Anson-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.  ios.,  1,205/.  '>  177  and  I7<1>  Tufnell  Pk-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  r.  89/.,  860/.  ; 20,  Dalmcny-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 
6/.,  r.  38/.,  335/.  ; 1 14,  Huddlcstone-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.,  r.  42/.,  445/.  ; 83,  Mercer's-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios., 
r.  44/.,  465/.  ; 29,  Cantlowes-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r. 
42/.,  380/.  ; 1 14,  St.  George’s-av.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r. 
42/.,  460/.  ; 66,  St.  George’s-av.,  sold  before  auction. 

April  27. — By  A.  Richards  (at  Tottenham):  636  and 
638,  High-rd.,  Tottenham,  f,  r.  130/.,  2,70;/.;  640 and  642, 
High-rd.,  f.,  r.  1,280/.;  654  and  656,  High-rd.,  1 to  1 
ana  4A,  Hampton-rd.,  f.,  r.  175/.  8s.,  1,720/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
22/.  jps.,  Hampton  Cottages,  reversion  in  85  yrs.,  460/. — 


By  Beale  &■*  Capps:  123,  Ladbroke-grove,  Notting  Hi 
u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  75/.,  650/.;  206  and  208,  Cornwai 
rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  no/.,  910/. — By  A.  J.  SheffieU 
18  to  24  (even),  Ettrick-st.,  Poplar,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  i$i 
670/.;  three  plots  of  f.  land,  Boleyn-rd.,  Upton-pk.,  i3o/.- 
By  A.  C.  Lowry:  1,  3,  and  5,  Canton-st.,  Poplar,  u.t.  ; 
yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  420/. — By  Stimson  Sons  : 105,  Asylum-rc 

Peckham,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  5s.  9d.,  r.  30/.,  210/.;  8 
Commercial-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  115/. ; 50,  5 
Gurney-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  680 i 

35  to  38,  West-st.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g. 
10/.  7s.  6d.,  390/.;  10  and  11,  Woodlands-pl.,  u 
34  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  225/.;  i.g.r.  of  61/.  ios.,  ClayianC 
rd.,  &c.,  Clapham-rd. , u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  37/.  8s.,  350/. 
By  C.  C.  &•  T.  Moore  : 33  to  36,  Halley-st.,  Limchout 
and  2 to  5,  Lufton-pl.,  f.,  800/.  ; 11  and  12,  Park-rd,  M: 
End,  f.,  480/.  ; 31  to  37  (odd),  Henniker-ter.,  Stratford,  u, 
74  yrs.,  g.r.  nl.  13s.  4d.,  810/. — By  Newbon  &1  Co.  .*  i£ 
164,  166,  Brooke-rd.,  Stoke  Newington, f.,  r.  100/.,  1,4151 
c,  3,  and  4,  White  Hart-ct.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  135/.  ; 5 
35,  Hanover-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  80 
660/.  ; 3,  7,  and  8,  Canonbury-sq.,  Canonbury,  u.L  25  yr 
g.r.  iol.,r.  158/.,  1,160/.;  11  and  12,  Canonbury-sq.,  u 
25  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  102/.,  695/.  ; 27,  29,  55,  56  and  g 
Whistler-st.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  17s.,  650/.  ; 73,  Almac 
rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  28/.,  280/.;- 
Vaientine-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios., 
24/.,  210/. — By  IV.  IV.  Jenkinson:  11  to  19  (odt 
Alma-rd.,  Wandsworth,  f.,  r.  198/.,  1,505/.  ; 27  to  , 
(odd),  Alma-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  1,300/.  ; 1 to  1 
(odd),  Birdhurst-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  1,28a 

I to  9 (odd),  Fullerton-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  Soa 

II  and  13,  Fullerton-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  365/.  : 37  a, 
39,  Lindford-rd.,  Walthamstow,  u.t.  S3  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  M 
150/.— By  IV.  IV  Read  & Co.:  175,  Sandringham-n 
Dalston,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  200/.  ; 1,  Exraoor-S 
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Jotting  Hill,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  140/.  ; 44,  Hever-st., 
.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  135/.  ; 125,  Battersea  Rise, 
lattersea,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.,  300/.  ; 4,  Glenisla- 
sr.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  150/.  ; 6,  Augusta-sq.,  Regent’s- 
k.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  46/.  16s.,  155/.  ; 45,  Alfred-rd., 
icton,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  2856  ; 12,  Hungerford-rd., 
kunden  Town,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  50/.,  365/.  ; 
3,  Kingsley-rd.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g r.  6/.,  230/.  ; 
St.  Ronans,"  Earlsfield-rd.,  Wandsworth,  f.,  r.  80/., 
,000/.  ; twelve  cottages,  stabling  and  nursery  ground, 
Waverley  Estate,”  Tottenham,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  62/.  ; and 
g.r.,  30/.,  same  term,  355/. 

April  28. — By  Green  Son:  76  and  78,  Golden-lane, 
larbican,  f.,  area  1,848  ft.,  f.,  r.  225/.,  2,750.— By  Herring , 
'on,  &P  Daw  : 1,  Gounne-rd.,  Rotherhithe,  u.t.  35  yrs., 
.r.,  3/.  15s.,  450J. — By  Rouch  &P  Parkhousc : 185, 
amaica-st.,  Stepney,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  24/.,  155/.  ; 41, 
iromley-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  r.  30/.,  165/.  ; 28, 
nthony-st.,  St.  George's-in-the-East,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r. 

7s.  6d.,  62/.  ; 12  and  46,  Blakesley-st.,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r. 
1 77/. — By  P.  £p  G.  Gten  : 47,  Beaufoy-rd.,  Battersea, 
.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  200/.  ; 49,  Beaufoy-rd.,  u.t.  76 
rs.,  g.r.  5/.,  160/. — By  T.  D.  IVcstacott : 14  to  19, 
harlcs-st.,  Somers  Town,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  60/., 

;6 /.,  1,375/.  ; 100,  Seymour-st.,  Euston-sq.,  u.t.  „ 
-s.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  52/.  ios.,  310/.  ; 10,  Torbay-st.,  Kentish 
own,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s. ; and  a g.r.  of  4/.  4s.,  220/.— 
y Baker  <V  Sons:  f.g.r.  35/.,  Main-rd.,  Muswell  Hill., 
version  in  92  yrs.,  670/.  ; 103,  T05,  Carlton-st. , Kentish 
own,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  610/. ; 90  and  92,  Regina-rd. 
insbury-pk.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  400/.  ; 15,  Richmond- 
.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s.,  r.  28/.,  235/.  ; 56,  58,  60, 
ocksley-st.,  Limehouse,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  12s.,  830/.  ; 
| 3,  and  5,  Giraud-st.,  Poplar,  and  a g.r.  of  86  10s.,  u.t. 
; yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  175 /. ; 2 and  4,  Nelson-st.,  Canning  Town, 
t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  85/.  ; 32,  34,  36,  Clarkson-st.,  u.t.  93 
rs.,  g.r.  15/.,  160/.  ; 11,  Stork-rd.,  Stratford,  u.t.  87  yrs., 
r.  5/.  5s.,  no/.  ; 13  to  21  (odd),  Casterton-st.,  Hackney, 
t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  ios.,  r.  156/.,  795/.  ; 101,  103,  Elder- 
|:ld-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  435/. 
[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
round-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  foi 
iproved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
ftimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
linum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
|uare  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
jl.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ih,  Canada  load  2/10/0 

roll,  do 3/0/0 

m,  do.  . 3/10/0  . 

r.  Dantsic,  &c.  1/10/0 

ik,  do 3/0/0 

Canada  5/10/0 

ne,  Canada  red  2/10/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  2/10/0 
ith,  D'ntsic,  fath  5/0/0 


Finland 
tnd  & 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  Sc  3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

Petersburg, 
yellow  .... 

Do.  2nd  yellow. . 

White  Sea... 

Canada,  Pine 

Do.  do.  2nd  

Do.  do.  3rd  See.  7/1  . 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/15/0 

•Jew  Brunswick  6/10/0 
ttens,  all  kinds  3/0/0 
>oring  boards, 


)ther  qualities — 
dar,  Cuba  ..ft. 

Ionduras,  ..Arc 
ihogany,  Cuba 
it.  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 
tabasco  do.  do, 
ionduras  do.  . . 

Turkey  ton 

- .Rio 9/0/0  20/0/0 

lahla  8/0/0  18/0/0 


Peter 


sals, 


iurg.. 


6/  / ! 
10/0/0  1 


15/10/0 
16/10/0 
, , 28/10/0 
15/10/0  17/10/0 
’ ' 10/5/0 

II/O/O 


I 


METALS. 

Iron— Plg.in  Scot- 
land   ton  a/o/8*  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

Wales 3,7/6  5/10/0 


Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  47/10/0  48/0/0 
Best  selected  ..  49/0/0  49/5/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 56/0/0  57/0/0 

Chili,  bars 44/7/644/15/° 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4  13-16  /0/5 
L E A D — P i g, 

Spanish ton  9/13/0  9/15/0 

English  com. 

brands  9/15 lo  9/17/O 

Sheet,  English. 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  up  wards....  11/0/0  0/0/0 

Ripe 11/10/0  0/0/0 

ZINC-  English 

sheet ton  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne  22/10/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 93/2/6  93/12/6 

Australian 93/15/0  94/5/0 

English  Ingots . . 96/0/0  96/ 10/0 

JJanca 93/10/0  94/0/0 

Billiton  . 93/5/093/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin 

Do.  Ceylon 

Palm,  Lagos 

Rapeseed,  English 

Do.  brown  

Cottonseed  ref 

Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S. 

Do.  refined  

TAR  — Stockholm 
barrel 
Archangel 


20/0/0  20/2/6 
28/10/0  0/0/0 

26/15/0  0/0/0 
27/0/0  0/0/0 

25/10/0  0/0/0 

24/0/0  0/0/0 

21/10/0  0/0/0 

22/0/0  24/0/0 
4/0/0  5/0/0 
5/10/0  12/0/0 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
mid  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

ALTINGI.ASS  (Ireland).— For  the  erection  of  a cottage, 
liamstown  : construction  of  sewers  and  tanks  at  Fever  Hospital, 
r the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  J.  O.  Ramsay,  architect,  Dun- 
Quantities  supplied  by  — 


BOLTON.— Accepted  for  the  sewering,  flagging,  paving,  Arc.,  of 
Hoylc-strect  and  four  other  streets,  also  sewering  six  streets,  for  the 
Astley  Bridge  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lomax,  Surveyor,  11,  1-old- 
street,  Bolton  : — 

Thomas  Kilburn,  Arrowsinith-tcrraco,  Bolton. 

[At  schedule  of  prices.] 


BRADFORD  (Yorks).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  houses, 
alterations,  and  forming  new  street,  Bank  Top  Mills,  Great  Horton, 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Priestley,  Bank  Top  Mills,  Great  Horton, 
Bradford.  Mr.  J.  Drake,  architect,  Wintcrbank,  Qucensbury. 
Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Masons. — Balmforth  & Reece,  Clayton  Heights,  near 

Bradford  £575  ° c 

Joiner. — John  Patchett,  Clayton  Heights,  near  Bradford  66  o c 

Staters. — Thornton  Bros..  Harkerend-road.  Bradford 13  5 c 

t'lasterer. — S.  Sunderland.  Great  Horton 32  o c 

Plumber. — Michael  Stocks,  Queensbury  26  10  c 

Painters. — Jennings  & Whittaker,  Queensbury 30  4 <- 


BUSHEY  (Herts).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  shop  and  private 
house  at  Busliey,  for  Mr.  S.  E.  Badmington.  Messrs.  Pridmore 
& Anderson,  architects,  Watford  :— 

Neale  & Caine  ,£45°  ° ° 


CAMBORNE.— For  the  erection  of 
Market-place,  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Hockin. 

Redruth  : — 

A.  Carkelk  .£1.630  I A.  Dclbridge  £1.309 

S.  Trehane  1,600  R.  Kettle,  Camborne* 1,270 

J.  Julian 1,415  I A.  NichoUs  1,250 

• Accepted. 


CANTERBURY. — For  the  erection  of  cast-iron  fence,  brick  wall, 
wrought-iron  gates  (three),  Arc.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Frank 
Baker,  Engineer,  Vernon  House,  Canterbury.  Quantities  sup- 

f).  Forbes  & Co £410  18  ° I Drury  & Biggleston, 

W.  Cozens  323  7 10  Canterbury*  £278  7 10 

I Johnson  & Co 276  17  o 

* Accepted. 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  residence  on  the  Friends'  School 
Estate,  for  Mr.  G.  G.  Knolt.  Mr.  G.  Punnett,  architect,  Park-lane, 
Croydon: — 

Maides  A:  Harper .£1,095  I E.  J.  Saunders  £ 1,020 

Young  Sc  Lonsdale 1,076  J.  W.  Trappit...  - - - 

r.  ...  • ..  1,065  I M.  Taylor  . 


Smith  & Sons.. 


DARTFORD  (Kent).— Accepted  for  erecting  twenty-three 
cottages,  for  Mr.  G.  Tomlinson.  Mr.  Wooller,  architect,  Dart- 
ford  : — 

Multon  A:  Wallis,  Gravesend  ,£4.39°  ° ° 


DOVER. — For  the  construction  of  foundations,  Ate.,  in  Cannon- 
street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Walter  Thomas.  Surveyor : — 

H.  Stiff £619  o o I W.  Bromley,  Priory 

J.  J.  Hall  49610  9 Grove  (accepted)  ...£488  0 o 

G.  Lewis  Sc  Sons  ....  455  o o 1 


EASTBOURNE.— For  partially  rebuilding  the 
Eastbourne,  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Robins.  Messrs.  Cla 
Mr.  A.  E.  Oakden.  Joint  architects  — 

Estimate  No.  1 

Topper  .£3.39S 

Martin 3.117 

Deacon  3-058 

Garrett 2.905 

Peerless 2.770 


. Chelmsford. 

Wilkinson  Bros £..573  *3 

G.  Double 1.173  ° 


S.  Pamienter,  Brain- 
I tree  (accepted)  .. 
[Engineer’s  estimate,  £1,100.] 


FULHAM, — For  fitting  up  hot-water  supply  and  wanning 
apparatus  at  the  Diphtheria  Wards  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
Western  Hospital,  Seagrave-road,  F'ulhain,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  A:  C.  Harston,  Architects,  15,  Leaden- 
h all-street,  E.C.  :— 

K.  Oldroyd  ,£1.780  o 1 1 J.  F.  Clark £934  10 

Harper  Twelvetrees  ..  1.189  ° May  Bros me  n 

Clements,  Jcakcs.A: Co.  1,121  15  H.  Conolly 

Sugg  & Co - 1 ’ ^ ’ - 

Coinyn,  Ching,  & Co. 

Jenkins  A:  Sons  


1,075  ° I J.  C.  Sc  I.  S.  Ellis  ....  82417 
1,072  o Murdock  & Cameron*  787  o ! 
956  o I • Accepted. 


FULHAM. — For  external  painting  and  repairs  at  the  Western 
Hospital,  Seagrave-road,  Fulham,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
,,  j ..  . ^ Architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street, 


Board.  Messrs.  A.  Sc  C.  Hai 
E.C. 

J.  A:  C.  Ilowyer  £683  I M.  Batchelor 

W.  E.  Martiii 627  Lilly  & Lilly 

Akers  Ar  Co 625  Proctor  330 

A.  J.  Prout 479  W.  & E.  Mills  (accepted)..  325 


£364 


47°  I 


GRAVESEND  (Kent). —For  rebuilding  tlie  “ City  of  London  " 
Old,  for  Mr.  Hooper.  Mr.  11.  Elson,  architect  :— 

Turtle  At  Appleton  £2,955  I Tuffee £2.575 

• ••  2.775  Multon  Sc  Wallis,  Graves- 

| end  (accepted)  2,492 


Lee  A:  Son  . 


Sherbrooke-roads  w 
Mr.  J.  P.  Norringtor 
Nowell  & Robson  .. 
Briggs. 


e Fulham  Vestry. 
• ■£7.574 


Hobden,  architect,  14,  Dcvonshire-strcet,  E.C.  Quantities 

Gould  At  Brand  £3.593 

Little 3.589 

Martin,  Wells,  A:  Co.  . . 3,557 

Lyford  3.550 

Toms 3.439 

Years  A:  Co 3.39° 

Harris  A:  Wardrop  ....  3.343 


Jones  £3.275  1 

Holloway  3.200  . 

Bunnan  Sc  Sons  3.200  . 

Deacon  3.149  1 

Scrivener  & Co 3.139  ■ 

Walker  Bros 3.°°=  i 


Dowi 

Scott 

Batley  

Patinan  Sc  Fotlienngham 

Coulsell  

Holloway  

C.  Norman  Philips  (acceptedi 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  56,  Gloucester-street,  W.C.,  for 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Green.  Messrs.  Saville  A:  Martin,  architects,  Dacre 
House,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

C.  Hearing  At  Sons £*.599  I S.  Goodali  £>.493 

A.  Bush  At  Sons 1.580  D'Oyley  At  Co 1,449 

Gould  Sc  Brand  1,530  | 1‘uzey  A:  Lumlcy  (accepted)  1.360 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  repairs  to 
Chancery  " public-house.  309  and  310,  Holborn.  W.C..  for  M 
Hands.  Messrs.  Saville  At  Martin,  architects,  Dacre 
Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

General  Contract. — A.  Bush  At  Sons £1.196  ' 

Gas/itter. — H.  F.  Grant 105  1 

Pewterer. — T.  llcach  143  • 

Total i,444  1 


—For  rebuilding  premises,  St.  George  s 


LONDON. — For  sundry  ropairs,  St.  George’s-street : — 

Yerbury  £875  I Worden  A:  Easton £722 

Holliday 850  Garrard  At  Son 490 

Gardner  778  | Ackwortli  430 

LONDON.  — For  the  erection  of  a boundary  wall  round  a 
reservoir.  Holt  Whites’  Hill,  for  the  Enfield  Local  Board.  Mr.  W. 
Kittciingham,  Surveyor,  Court  House,  Enfield :- 


V.  Newman  730  ( 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Bowes  Park. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Needham,  architect,  11.  Powerscroft-road,  Clapton 

Say  £640  I Wells  £390 

Worden  Sc  Easton 482  | 


LONDON.— For  paving,  kerbing  and  channelling,  and  other  works 
in  connexion  with  widening  King's-road  by  Church-street.  Fulham, 
for  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Fulham.  Mr.  J.  P.  Norringlon. 


" Bedford  Park 
r.  E.  E.  Niblett, 
:t.  Quantities  by 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at 
Hotel,"  Strcatham,  for  Mr.  Morris  llart.  M 
architect,  11,  Union  Chambers,  Wormwood-strei 

Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker,  22.  Montague-street,  Kussell-si, 

Lawrence  A:  Son .£1.252  I Gough  A:  Co £>.054 

Turtle  A:  Appleton 1,137  Bumian  Sc  Son  1,050 

W.  H.  Walker 1,096  Carmichael  A:  Co 1,016 

Dearing  & Son 1,085  I Courtney  At  Fairbairn  ... . 973 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences  at  Brockley, 
for  Mr.  H.  K.  Richardson.  Mr.  W.  Barnett,  architect,  Winchester 
House.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  :— 

Allen  A:  Co £2.995  ° I J-  & C-  Bowyer £2.561  o 

W.  J.  & II.  Reed 2,951  17  Garrett  A:  Son  2.520  o 

United  11.  A:  C.  Assn...  2,845  o I Pearce  A:  Co 2,41*1  o 

Maxwell  Bros 2,699  o I Newman  2,470  o 

J.  H.  Hunt 2,571  o|  W.  Smith 2,293  ° 


KILKEEL  (Co. 

Rectory,  Kilkeel,  Cc  . . 

Mr.  Max  Clarke,  architect  : — 

Messrs.  Mill,  Newcastle  £1,015  1 


* Accepted. 

• ■ £*37  I John  Finn,  Baltinglass*  ....  £104 
135  I • Accepted. 


ARNSLEU— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a cemetery  chap 
jodge,  Hcmingfield,  for  the  Wombwell  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jn 
linson,  Surveyor,  Park-cottage,  Wombwell,  Barnsley.  Quantiti 
he  surveyor  :— 

P.xcavator,  Mason,  an, I Bricklayer.  — Wm. 

Broadbent.  Wombwell,  Barnsley  £1,323  10  o 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. — C.  Linford,  Wombwell  24Q  o o 

Titer.— C.  Kemp,  Swinton,  Rotherham 58  o o 

Plasterer.—?.  Holdsworth.  Park-lane,  Bradford  26  10  o 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Painting.— Snowdon 

Sc  Son,  Market-street,  Barnsley 59  7 6 


sLPER.— For  the  construction  of  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
osal,  Marehay,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Roberi 
lo,  Engineer,  Ripley,  near  Derby.  Quantities  by  the 


I G.  F.  Todd  £2.275  1 


awley  A:  Son . 
a A:  Coupe 


NFLEET  (Essex).— Accepted  for  erecting  three  houses,  for 
Harding 

Multon  A:  Wallis,  Gravesend  £1,050 


LEWES.— For  building  new  race  stand,  telegraph  room.  Arc.,  at 
ewes  Race  Course.  Messrs.  Holland  Sc  Son,  architects  and 
rveyors,  Newmarket.  No  quantities  : — 

W.  Marriage £3.375  I James  Longley  Sc  Co., 

A.  M.  Deacon 3,369  | Crawley  (accepted)  ....£2,975 


LONDON. — For  providing  and  laying  on  existing  concrete  founda- 
tion about  11,600  square  yards  of  creosoted  deal  blocks,  in  Fulham- 
j -•  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Fulham.  Mr.  J.  P.  Norringlon, 


Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  : — 

Nowell  A:  Robson £7.2: . 

J-  Biggs 6,30b  | 


LONDON.— For  excavating  for,  and  providing  and  laying  on  6 in. 
Portland  cement  concrete,  about  2,000  square  yards  of  creosoted  deal 
blocks  in  Rylston  and  Sherbrooke-roads.  for  the  Vestry  of  the  parish 
of  Fulham.  Mr.  J.  P.  Norrington,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  :— 

Nowell  A:  Robson  £1.586  I J.  Biggs £1.350 

Geo.  Wimpey  A:  Co 1.389  I E.  Parry 1.330 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  "Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales"  public-house.  Kinglake-strcet,  Old  Kent-road.  S.E..  for  Mr. 
Crisp.  Mr.  E.  H.  1' Anson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  D. 
Campbell  & Son  :— 

£3.639  j Smith,  Eldon  Works £3.485 

3.6r6  I Smith,  Camberwell 3.445 

Brothers  3.360 


Grover  Sc  Son 

Canning  At  Muilins 

W.  Downs  

Rider  & Son 


3.213 


. Edmcston  & Gabriel,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mi 

Tasker  Ac  Son  :— 

Fuller £>,75°  I Godfrey  A:  Sons  £1.583 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  590  ft.  of  road  and  sewers, 
hiswick,  for  Mr.  H.  George Smallinau.  Messrs.  F.  and  W.  Stocker, 
irveyors,  90-91,  Queen-street,  Clieapside,  London,  E.C.  No 

T.  Adams  £740  o o I J.  Mears  £675  o o 

11 0.1  re  A:  Sons 730  o o I Nowel  At  Robson 670  o o 

Neave  A:  Son 445  o o | Killingback  A:  Co. 

M.  N.  Rhodes  620  o o:  Camden  Town*  ..  429  o o 

Thomas  Rook  586  9 6 I W.  Parker 505  o o 

Wimpey  Sc  Co 462  o o | • Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  " The  Neeld  Arms"  public. house, 
Harrow-road.  W.,  for  Messrs.  E.  W.  A:  H.  White.  Mr.  H.  Roberts, 
architect.  113.  Lewisham-road,  S.E.  No  quantities  : — 

Lascelles  Sc  Co £2.997  I J-  Vears  A:  Co £2.553 

Kodwell 2,700  Godson  Sc  Sons  2.495 

Todd  2,595  I Edwards  Sc  Medway  2,426 

LONDON.  — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  45.  Great  Portland, 
street.  W„  for  Mr.  UilL  Messrs.  Brunsden  A:  Henderson,  architects, 
47.  Pall  Mall.  S.W.  Quantities  supplied  - 

J.  Vears  A-  Co £1.479  i E-  Toms  £1.417 

I. ould  & Brand 1.477  S.  K.  l~imble 1.369 

J.  W,  Dixon  1.439  J- Jarvis*  Sons  1.274 

F.  Saunders  1.417  I 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  other  repairs  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C.,  for  the  Governors  :— 

Young  Sc  Lonsdale  £792  I Charteris  £759 

789  I Pitman  A:  Son 734 


Pitcher  . . 


LONDON. — For  new  shop-front,  and  repairs  to  Fairland  House 
Romford-road,  Stratford.  E..  for  Mr.  A.  McCandlish.  Mr.  Fred  A 
Ashton,  architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  E.C.  :— 

J.  At  H.  Cocks £179  I Hearle  & Farrow £rso 

CoulsellBros ,167  J.  & F.  Bane* 133 


F.  Voller  . 


LONDON. — Accepted  for 
National  Telephone  Company. 
Maxwell  Bros 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  Oak  Lodge.  King’s-road,  Clapliam 
Park.  Messrs.  Glasier  A:  Sons,  architects  : — 

Andrew  & Nanson  £212  | Maxwell  Bros.,  Limited  .... 76189 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  decorations  at  No.  4 
Highbury  New  Park,  for  Mr.  Edmund  Miller:— 

William  Reason,  Clerkenwell  (at  Schedule  of  Prices). 
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LOUGHBOROUGH. — For  constructing  sewage  disposal  works 
for  the  Borough  of  Loughborough,  Contract  a.  Mr.  Ambrose  W, 
Cross,  Borough  Engineer:—  . 

D.  Barn- .£6,114  8 6 | J.  Tomlinson  £4,62113  4 

T.  Smart  5-75°  « o I J.  Bentley 3.952  o o 

H.  Vickers 4,78210  6 I J.  Mason,  Leicester*  3,925  o o 

B.  Cooke  & Co 4,726  15  6 | • Accepted. 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £3,993  7S-  6d.] 


LUDLOW.— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  cast-iron  pipes,  sluices, 
hydrants.  &c. : laying  same  ; erection  of  underground  service  tank  : 
well-sinking ; erection  of  small  pumping-station,  and  machinery'  for 
the  Craven  Arms  Waterworks,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  W.  Wyatt,  engineer,  Pride  Hill,  Shrewsbury-: — 


11  Pipes  and  Fit  fin 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.— Accepted  for  erecting  a mission  church 
in  Kingsley  Moor.  Stoke-on-Trent.  Mr.  Abraham  Mosley,  architect 
and  surveyor,  Goodyear  Chambers,  Abington-square,  Northamp- 

William  Alcock.  Cheadle,  Stoke-on-Trent £197  o o 

[Bricks,  lime,  and  carting  supplied  free.] 


WALTHAMSTOW.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
" Grove " Tavern,  Grove-road,  Walthamstow,  E.,  for  Messrs.  Savill 
Bros.  Mr.  Fred  A.  Ashton,  architect.  3,  Crooked-lane,  E.C.  :— 

W.  Watson  £1,600  I A.  Reed  & Son £i.3«> 

W.  Shurmur i.5S9  J-  & H.  Cocks 1.275 

F.  Vollcr 1.460  I Hearle  & Farrow*  1,275 

• Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  R.  T.  (address  noted).— W.  T.  H.  (the  subject  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  alford  so  much  space  to.  It  appears  to  be  only 
of  local  interest).— C.  B.  (amounts  should  have  been  sent).— H.  C. 
(ditto).— J.  S.  R.  (ditto).— W.  E.  R.  (ditto).— W.  L.  E.  (too  small). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


c Bros..  Stourbridge., 


WALTHAMSTOW.— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  about 
453  yds.  and  1,222  yds.  of  oval  brick  sewer,  and  (or  re-laying  1,075  yds. 
of  pipe-sewer  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Holmes.  C.E., 
Surveyor  to  the  Board,  Town-hall,  Walthamstow.  Quantities  I 
Mr.  J.  Learning  : — 

J.  Reeves,  Walthamstow . — ..£4,486  o o 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 
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W.  Bryan,  Ludlow 10L.  9 J 1.  9 .. 

. Machinery. 

Coalbrookdalc  Company,  .Shropshire  ., . 

Sendee  Tank. 

Bickcrton  & Mnddocks,  Shrewsbury  . . 
Bickerti 


Valves.  Hydrants. 


•£^240  o o 

•£495  o o 
,.£153  O o 


MALDON  (Essexl.— For 
Mrs.  Wade.  Mr.  P.  M. 
Maldon : — 

T.  Wilding  £900 

J.  Gozzctt  (accepted)  804 


the  erection  of  a shop.  High-street,  for 
Beaumont,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  architect, 


PLAISTOW  (near  Bromley,  Kent).— For  the  drainage  of  the 
Cemetery  for  the  Burial  Board  of  St.  Mary's,  Plnistow.  Messrs. 
Wadmore,  Wadmore.  A-  Mallett,  architects.  35,  Great  St.  Helen's 
E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stangar  & Son,  21,  Finsbury-pavcment, 
E.C. : — 

Mowlem  & Co £1,223  0 1 I Cooke  & Co £745  o 

lies 1.169  o | Lansbury 66t  10 

Rigby 1,09419  j Neve  & Son 612  o 

Rogers  & Co Ego  o Jackson 600  o! 

Mays  & Co 765  O | 


PONTYPRIDD.— For  the  erection  of  shops  in  Market-square,  for 
the  Market  Company.  Mr.  A.  O.  Evans,  architect,  Town  Hall, 
Pontypridd.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

.263  o 0 
,261  6 II 


A.  Richards 

Williams  & James 
Watkin  Williams . . 


D.  C.  Jor 
D. Jones 
| M.  Julia, 


PORTSMOUTH.  - 
buildings  (Buckland, 
for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Alfr 


Por  alterations  and  additions  tb  school 
ellington-j -lace,  anil  Albert-road,  Southsea). 

II.  Bone,  architect,  Cambridge- 


5.  W.  Ward 3,418 

. W.  Perkins 3,355 

. P.  Hall  3,174 

A.  E.  Porter 3.150 

• Accepted. 


E.  & A.  Sprigings  . . 

A.  W.  Bevis 

J.  Crockerecll 


H.  Jones,  Southsea* . . 

C.  Hardingt 

t Albert-road  only. 


2,879 

2.835 

2,790 

>■393 


SHERBORNE  (Dorset). — Accepted  for  building  seven  cottages, 
for  the  Sherborne  Cottage  Building  Co.,  at  Westbury.  Mr.  Thomas 
Farrall,  architect,  Sherborne  :— 

Win.  Barrett,  Sherborne  £1,160  0 o 


SHERBORNE.  — For  ac 
Hospital,  for  the  Trustees, 
borne : — 


Jditional  bedrooms  at  the  Yeatman 
Mr.  Thomas  Farrall,  architect.  Sher- 


WANSTEAD  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  a detached  house  and 
tabling  in  Church-road,  Wanstead.  N.E.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches, 


WEST  HAM.— For  the  erection  of  the  Upton-lane  Schools,  to 
accommodate  1.472  children,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board. 
Messrs.  J.  1 . .Newman  A-  Jacques.  Architects  to  the  Board,  r.  Fen- 
court.  K.C.  Quantities  1 v '.Messrs.  R.  1..  Curtis  & Son  .- 

Goodchild  £19.978  I Sharpe £17.400 

Fulcher 18.951  Maridison  17.060 

Hossing  18.745  [ Reed  A'  Son  16.950 

Catlcy  18.600  Gregar  & Son* '9-933 

Iteaile  A Farrow  . 17.982! 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


WETTON  (Staffs,).— Accepted  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret's.  Mr.  Lamer  Sugden,  architect,  Leek. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

D.  W.  Bassett,  Hulme-road £564  5 o 


WINCANTON  (Somerset).— For  contract  No,  2,  additions  at  the 
" Dolphin”  Inn.  Mr.  Thomas  Farrall,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Sherborne : — 

Thos.  Green,  Wincanton £285  o o 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  qd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  11  The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


Established  1S66. 

J.  J,  ETRID6E,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  is supplledDlRECT from  the  Office  to  resident* 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon.  A-c.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittance! 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIE.R)  should  be  addressed  tc 
the  Publisher  of  " The  Builder."  No.  46,  Catherine-street.)  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coloub 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-IIam,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt 


A3phalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav* 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foi 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  AsphalU 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


SLATER  and  TILER. 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  dwelling 
houses  and  shops  in  Westoe-road,  South  Shields,  for  Mr.  Henry 
Chapman  Mr.  Henry  Grieves,  architect,  Albany  Chambers, 
South  Shields ;— 

Alex.  Ross  (South  Shields)  £1,080  o o 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— For  alterations  to  property  situate  in 
Fowler-street,  South  Shields,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Shotton  Mr.  HenJv 
Grieves,  architect,  Albany  Chambers,  South  Shields 

Jo  9°?,c  T"1  £ 3'S  o I Win.  Scott  

W.J.  Robertson*  285  o|  »Accepted. 


•■£277  t 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.-For  restoring  the  tower  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Werburgh,  Kingsley,  Stoke-on- 1 rent.  Mr.  Abraham  Mosley. 

Goodyear  Chml,„s,  AI,io8, 

w.  Aieoi":':'.'. „ „ 

Goldstraw,  Stoke-on-Trent*  . 205  n 6 

XI,  ..  ,St(fi°n  HI.  ( Parapets . lead  roof.  G -c.) 

W.  Alcock ....£276  o o 

a.  Goldstraw ° g 


ed. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEE 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES  AND  DIARY,' 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1.  [Advt 


SPKAGUE  & COPS 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5>  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [Advt 


H.  & F.  WARNE, 

HIGH-CLASS  BEER-ENGINE  MAKERS,  1 
PEWTERERS  AND  BAR  FITTERS, 

St.  George’s  Works,  96,  ST.  GEORGE’S  ROAI 

SOUTHWARK. 

Estimates  for  Alterations  and  Contracts  Free. 
Telegraphic  Address,  “ Buzzing,” 
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IRON  CISTERNS. 


VERY 


PROMPT 

LARGE 
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F.  BRABY 
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& CO. 
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Architectural  Drawings  at  Paris. 


HE  architectural 
drawings  at  the  old 
Salon  in  the  Palais 
de  l’lndustrie  are 
less  numerous  than 
usual.  The  three 
usual  rooms  are 
filled,  but  the  draw- 
ings in  the  gallery 
round  the  central 
hall,  instead  of  extending  as  usual  nearly 
round  three  sides  of  the  hall,  only  fill  one 
end  and  half  the  side.  Whether  this  is  to 
any  extent  due  to  some  of  the  architects 
having  been  enticed  away  to  the  opposition 
Salon  we  cannot  conclude  till  we  see  what 
the  latter  has  to  show  us.  It  cannot  be  on 
account  of  the  jury  having  taken  a higher 
standard  than  before,  for  in  fact  the  exhibi- 
tion is  below  the  average  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity. 

As  usual,  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
collection  of  drawings  consists  of  restorations. 
Of  these  the  pike  de  resistance  is  M. 
Defrasse's  "Restauration  de  PEnceinte  Sacr£e 
d’Epidaure.”  He  shows  a plan,  and  a careful 
geometrical  drawing  of  the  existing  remains, 
and  below  it  an  elevation  of  the  restoration, 
on  a very  large  scale  and  carefully  coloured, 


M.  Defrasse  shows  the  circular  temple 
(Tholos)  with  a sloping  roof  above  the 
colonnade,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cella  wall 
rising  out  of  it,  and  decorated  with  a frieze  of 
white,  figures  on  a blue  ground.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  upper  drum  of  masonry  rising  out 
of  the  tiled  roof  impresses  us  as  not  very 
good  and  not  very  Greek.  Both  the  Tholos 
and  the  Temple  of  Asclepios  are  shown  with 
very  strong  blue  on  the  triglyphs  and  on  the 
ground  of  the  tympanum  of  the  latter  ; the 
metope  spaces  are  filled  up  with  immense 
painted  rosettes,  which  again  do  not  look 
very  Greek.  A series  of  photographs  of 
fragments  of  architecture  and  sculpture  from 
the  ruins  is‘  appended,  as  representing  the 
documents  on  which  the  restoration  is  based, 
but  it  does  not  of  course  cover  all  the  details. 

We  have  also  this  year  again  a prominent 
piece  of  Oriental  restoration,  that  of  the 


royal  pagoda  of  Vat-cheng,  the  drawings  of 
which  are  part  of  the  result  of  a mission 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. This  set  of  drawings  is  by  M. 
Fournereau,  and  does  credit  certainly  to  his 
industry  and  thoroughness  of  workmanship. 
The  immense  geometrical  elevation  of  the 
pagoda  shows  a great  central  steeple  or 
minaret  with  a pyramidal  base,  and  a similar 
but  smaller  erection  at  each  angle.  The 
forms  are  barbarous,  but  the  drawing  is 
beyond  praise,  and  the  whole  surface  of  this 
vast  elevation  is  covered  with  coloured 
decorative  detail,  all  carefully  indicated.  Of 
some  of  this  decorative  detail,  and  of  the 
grotesque  figures  which  are  painted  on  the 
walls,  there  are  careful  and  brilliantly 
coloured  drawings  to  a larger  scale. 

M.  Bauhain  exhibits  a large  set  of 
drawings,  beautifully  tinted  in  Indian-ink,  of 
the  chateau  of  Rochefoucauld,  showing  its 
actual  state  and  a restoration  as  it  may  have 
been  at  the  Renaissance  period.  This  is,  in 
fact,  a restoration  of  a restoration,  for  the 
author  gives  drawings  as  the  castle  was  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  drawings  of  its 
Renaissance  renewal  and  alteration.  In  the 
former  period  it  was  an  irregularly-planned 
chateau,  with  the  usual  great  circular  turrets 
at  the  angles,  and  a massive  square  machico- 
lated  tower  at  one  point,  dominating  the 
whole,  the  curtain  walls  being  nearly  blank 
masses,  only  pierced  near  the  top  : the  main 
change  in  the  Renaissance  version  of  the 
building  being,  of  course,  the  introduction  of 
a large  number  of  regularly-spaced  windows 
with  pilasters  and  other  adornments.  This 
is  a very  fine  set  of  drawings,  but  most 
English  architects  would  be  inclined  to 
question  whether  there  was  anything  in  their 
archaeological  and  architectural  value  com- 
mensurate with  the  space  they  occupy. 

Among  other  drawings  of  ancient  work 
(we  are  confining  our  remarks  at  present 
to  the  drawings  in  the  three  rooms,  omitting 
those  in  the  gallery)  may  be  mentioned 
M.  Boutron’s  measured  and  restored  eleva- 
tion of  the  “ Jube”  of  Limoges  Cathedral, 
a curious  piece  of  work,  looking  exceedingly 
Gothic  in  general  character,  while  every 
detail  is  in  fact  of  Renaissance  type.  Gothic 


cuspings  to  the  arches  are  imitated  by  a 
succession  of  curved  appendages,  not 
springing  out  of  the  arch-mould  as  Gothic 
cusping  does,  but  merely  as  if  stuck  on  to  it. 
This  is  vile  in  itself,  but  is  interesting  as  a 
bit  of  character.  The  drawing  is  beautifully 
executed,  a large-scale  elevation  delicately 
tinted  in  Indian-ink.  M.  Rouillard  exhibits 
some  coloured  drawings  of  the  paintings  in 
the  ancient  cloister  of  Notre-Dame  d’Abon- 
dance  (Haute-Savoie),  which  are  from  the 
archives  of  the  Commission  des  Monu- 
ments Historiques.  A very  interesting 
collection  of  drawings  is  that  by  M. 
Henri  Deverin  of  a curious  seventeenth- 
century  building,  the  Abbaye  of  Celles. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  Gothic 
work  left  amid  the  seventeenth-century  con- 
struction, for  one  drawing  shows  a piece  of 
Gothic  vaulting  (in  the  vestibule  and  stair- 
case), with  a Renaissance  column  built  up  so 
as  to  support  the  groin-rib  in  the  middle  of 
its  length,  where  it  had  evidently  shown 
signs  of  failure  ; one  of  the  oddest  architec- 
tural combinations  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  The  principal  facade  of  the  building 
is  a curious  piece  of  work,  showing  narrow 
flat  pilasters,  which  at  the  base  are  projected 
out  into  tolerably  deep  buttresses,  the  tran- 
sition being  effected  by  introducing  a scroll 
or  console  at  the  foot  of  the  pilaster.  The 
elevation  of  the  side  pavilion  shows  a 
powerful  piece  of  simple  classic  design  ; the 
wall  is  rusticated  throughout,  and  the  large 
flat  projections  along  it  are  treated  with  an 
Ionic  capital  at  the  top,  giving  them  a special 
architectural  expression,  though  they  do  not 
really  constitute  an  order. 

Among  the  large  designs  exhibited  we 
find  two  for  railway  station  fronts  ; one  a 
“projet”  by  M.  Paul  Normand,  the  other 
the  executed  " Gare  de  Nice,”  by  M.  Bobin. 
The  former  is  an  immense  elevation,  with 
plan,  of  a great  central  terminus,  entirely  in 
iron,  the  main  feature  being  the  great  window, 
which  forms  a four-centred  pointed  arch,  and 
evidently  follows  the  line  of  the  station  roof ; 
its  effect  is  rather  weakened  by  the  vertical 
uprights  which  cut  across  it.  The  station 
buildings  form  a block  on  each  side,  but  are 
entirely  crushed  by  the  iron  front,  the  scale 
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of  which  is  totally  different,  and  the  buildings 
seem  to  belong  to  some  other  construction. 
We  find  in  another  sense  the  same  want 
of  consistency  of  scale  in  M.  Bobin’s 
much  smaller  station.  This  is  a masonry 
front,  with  a lofty  centre  marking  the  width 
of  the  railway,  while  the  side  portions  extend 
beyond  this  and  mask  the  rest  of  the  station. 
The  centre  portion  shows  a lofty  arch  but- 
tressed by  large  rusticated  angle  - blocks, 
over  which  are  large  ball  finials  which  at 
once  reduce  the  scale ; and  in  the  frieze 
is  a colossal  key-fret  pattern,  which  assists 
towards  the  confusion  of  scale  between  the 
centre  and  side  portions.  This  indifference 
to  scale  in  details  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
frequent  weakness  in  modern  French  archi- 
tectural design.  Otherwise,  there  are  good 
points  about  this  design,  which  is  superior  to 
much  railway  architecture  that  one  sees. 

M.  Camut  shows  the  drawings  of  his 
restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  baths 
establishment  at  Mont  Dore.  The  iron  stair- 
case details  would  never  be  admired  in  this 
country  (except  by  engineers),  but  the 
coloured  elevation  of  a portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  grand  saloon  is  a fine  piece  of  classic 
treatment.  The  drawings  include  a restored 
plan  and  some  details  of  the  ancient  Roman 
baths  on  the  site.  M.  Gelbert  exhibits  six 
pen-and-ink  views  of  the  new  church  at 
Lourdes,  of  which  M.  Hardy  is  the  architect. 
One  of  these  has  been  reproduced  in  our 
pages,  when  we  described  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  building.  The  view  of  the 
interior  shows  a domed  church  in  solid 
masonry,  of  rather  low  proportions,  and 
treated  in  what  may  be  called  a Neo-Byzan- 
tine manner.  The  drawings  are  compara- 
tively small,  apd  may  attract  little  notice 
among  the  large  sheets  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  but  the  design  is  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  modern  architecture  exhibited. 
No  plan  is  given  ; a very  unusual  omission 
in  a French  set  of  architectural  drawings. 

Another  very  good  design  is  that  by  M. 
Pillette  for  a proposed  hotel  for  the  " Asso- 
ciation des  Architectes  Diplomas  par  le 
Gouvernement.”  This  is  a very  refined 
classic  elevation ; a rusticated  basement 
story,  an  Ionic  order  above,  with  large 
windows  marking  the  grand  saloon  (which 
extends  the  whole  width  of  the  front), 
and  a well-designed  attic,  only  that  the  vases 
which  act  as  finials  are  too  large.  The  sec- 
tion, showing  the  decorative  treatment  of 
the  principal  rooms,  is  beautifully  worked 
out  and  in  excellent  taste  throughout  ; the 
whole  design  being  worthy  of  an  architects’ 
meeting-room. 

Among  prominent  designs  which  represent 
the  less  admirable  tendencies  of  modern 
French  architecture  are  such  things  as  M. 
Rives’  Belvedere  Hotel  at  Bellevue,  a kind 
of  mixture  of  railway-station  and  rustic  park 
architecture,  with  round  open-timber  pavi- 
lions, developing  enormous  roofs  like  extin- 
guishers. M.  L6on  Carle  shows  the  elevation 
and  longitudinal  section  and  other  drawings 
of  his  “Olympia”  Theatre,  which  seems 
rather  to  be  what  we  should  call  a “ music- 
hall,”  and  is  certainly  gew-gaw  enough  in  its 
street  front  and  interior  decoration  for  that 
style  of  building  ; the  plan,  on  a very  con- 
fined site,  is  cleverly  managed.  M.Tronchet's 
“Projet  de  Bourse  Maritime  Commerciale,” 
with  a light-house  tower  and  flagstaff 
appended,  shows  some  power  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  flank  elevation,  but  with  a florid 
exuberance  of  detail  which  goes  far  to  spoil 
it.  A characteristic  piece  of  executed  shop 
architecture,  “ Le  Dome  Clignancourt,”  by 
M.  Rives,  shows  that  he  can  do  something 
better  than  his  Belvedere  Hotel.  This  is  a 
powerful  treatment  of  a large  and  important 
business  front,  with  a large  central  arch  and 
sculptured  pendiment  over,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  one  of  those  slightly  tapering 
“ pylons  ” which  the  French  are  so  fond  of; 
in  the  lower  part  of  these  are  arched  niches 
with  sculpture,  and  a boldly  - projected 
balcony  over;  it  is  the  detail  of  this  part  of 
the  work  which  the  large  drawing  exhibits, 
the  niche  being  filled  with  a group  by  M. 
Falguidre ; a plaster  model  of  the  same  j 


portion  of  the  building  is  also  exhibited.  This 
is  a piece  of  work  with  a great  deal  of  “ go  ” 
in  it  ; the  defect  is  the  one  we  so  frequently 
find  in  French  street  architecture  of  this 
class,  the  want  of  restraint  and  refinement  in 
detail.  Here  the  rusticated  jointing  is  on 
such  a large  and  coarse  scale  that  it  seems 
completely  to  kill  the  sculptured  group  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  whole ; in  the  model 
more  so  than  in  the  drawing. 

The  exhibition  includes  two  examples  of 
monumental  designs,  one  of  which,  by  M. 
Naudin,  is  of  some  importance.  This  is  a 
design  for  the  decoration  of  the  Place 
Dauphine  with  a colossal  statue  of  Justice 
on  an  architectural  pedestal  in  the  centre  of 
the  Place,  flanked  by  an  architectural  screen 
on  each  side,  consisting  of  a colonnade 
divided  into  sections  by  pylons  at  every  third 
intercolumination,  and  terminated  by  a 
larger  pylon  at  each  end ; the  screens 
forming  segments  of  a circle  of  which  the 
statue  is  the  centre.  In  front  of  each  section 
of  the  colonnade  is  to  be  a seated  statue  of 
an  eminent  philosopher,  orator,  or  legislator. 
Due’s  Palais  de  Justice  forms  the  background 
of  the  whole,  the  idea  of  which  of 
course  has  relation  to  the  proximity 
of  this  building.  “Justice,”  in  the  drawing, 
looks  rather  like  a colossal  cook ; but 
the  architectural  portion  is  well  carried  out, 
and  might  have  a fine  effect,  though  it  would 
seem  a little  too  isolated  as  an  erection.  We 
do  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  that  or  anything  else  of 
the  kind  being  carried  out  there.  The  other 
design  referred  to  is  the  drawing  by  M. 
Despradelle  fora  monument  “Aux  Gloires 
Franchises,”  to  be  erected  in  the  Panthdon. 
This  is  a kind  of  stele  on  a pyramidal  base, 
with  a shallow  niche  on  each  side  filled  up 
with  cartouches  inscribed  each  with  a name 
— “ Kleber,”  “ Carnot,”  &c.  The  effect  of 
this  is  not  good  in  a decorative  sense ; it 
looks  rather  like  a box  of  lozenges.  At  the 
upper  part  of  this  stele  a gilded  angel  seems 
hung  on,  flying  out  from  the  monument  and 
blowing  a trumpet.  The  whole  is  crowned 
by  another  gilded  angel  on  a flying  steed  ; 
and  the  base  decorated  with  bas-reliefs.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  the  Pantheon  will  be 
better  without  it.  As  a contrast  to  this  we 
may  draw  attention  to  the  admirable  design 
for  the  monument  to  Theodore  de  Banville, 
by  M.  Courtois  - Suffit  (the  bust  by  M. 
Roulleau).  This  is  a marble  stele  with  a 
large  Ionic  capital,  the  centre  of  which 
is  hidden  by  the  name-tablet ; over  this 
is  a section  of  cornice  forming  a pedestal 
to  the  bust.  The  front  of  the  stele  is  deco- 
rated by  a bronze  lyre  and  foliage,  not  stiffly 
designed,  but  very  freely  treated  and  looking 
as  if  hung  on  to  the  front.  Full-size  details 
of  the  architectural  portion  are  given.  The 
whole  is  in  admirable  taste,  and  a model  work 
of  its  kind. 

In  domestic  architecture  one  finds  some- 
times a very  careful  setting  out  of  very  trite 
things,  as  in  M.  Lethorel’s  “ Maison  de  Cam- 
pagne  a Ville  d’Avray,”  a most  carefully- 
executed  frame  of  drawings — perspectives  in 
the  centre,  plans  and  details  all  round — of  a 
house  absolutely  without  architectural 
interest.  M.  Paul  Normand’s  “ Villa  a Mont- 
morency,” is  a country  house  with  a fine  and 
unusual  plan,  the  exterior  effect  of  which  is 
spoiled  and  vulgarised  by  the  abnormal  high 
roof  and  spike  over  the  central  feature.  That 
is  the  kind  of  thing  we  complain  of  in  the 
modern  French  country  house ; the  archi- 
tect cannot  be  content  with  repose  of 
design,  there  must  always  be  this  out- 
break of  spiky  roofs  to  give  (we  sup- 
pose) the  picturesqueness  supposed  to  be 
suitable  to  a rural  site.  In  reality,  nothing 
can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
natural  landscape.  We  used  to  sin  in  this 
way  in  England,  in  country  houses,  very 
much  ; but  that  sort  of  architectural  vice  is 
on  the  decline  with  us ; it  seems  to  be  still 
rampant  in  France.  As  a contrast,  there  is  a 
smafl  set  of  drawings  by  M.  Escalier  of 
additions  to  what  is  evidently  an  old  villa  at 
Charny,  probably  early  in  this  century.  This 
is  a very  simple  unpretending  brick  building, 


with  a remarkable  plan  ; a large  oval-shaped 
entrance  hall  (the  larger  axis  parallel  to  the 
front  wall),  with  symmetrical  stairs  on  each 
side  winding  up  to  the  level  of  the  inner 
vestibule  and  staircase,  the  sitting-rooms 
being  arranged  symmetrically  on  each  side 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  staircase.  The  addi- 
tional building,  containing  new  kitchen,  bath- 
room, bedrooms,  &c.,  has  been  added  as  a 
block  separate  from  the  original  house,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a two-storied  arched 
bridge  in  a very  effective  manner.  The 
author  shows  small  oil  sketches  for  the 
decorative  paintings  of  the  billiard-room, 
which  are  light  and  clever,  though  not  in  a 
true  decorative  style. 

Decorative  design,  in  fact,  does  not  seem 
to  flourish  much.  M.  Hista  gives  a perspec- 
tive interior  of  his  Oriental  decoration  in  a 
private  house  in  Paris  ; this  is  good,  though 
spoiled  by  the  row  of  hideous  masks  below 
the  cornice  line.  M.  Lafollye’s  “ Salle  des 
Fetes  ” for  the  celebration  of  civil  marriages 
is  shown  in  two  large  coloured  elevations, 
giving  the  two  ends  of  the  room.  These  are 
worth  attention  ; some  details  of  the  design 
are  rather  eccentric,  but  the  colour  effect  of 
the  whole  is  very  good,  and  has  really  a 
festal  appearance  : the  worst  point  in  it  is 
the  design  of  the  organ-case,  which  is  very 
weak.  M.  Ehrmann’s  design  for  tapestry — 
subject,  “Prometheus” — shows  a circular 
picture  in  the  centre,  the  chaining  down  of 
Prometheus;  the  remainder  of  the  space 
being  covered  with  delicately-designed  con- 
ventional scroll-work,  very  good  in  itself,  but 
not  the  thing  for  tapestry,  which  demands  a 
broader  treatment,  less  dependent  on  sym- 
metry of  line. 

Among  the  drawings  which  are  represen- 
tations of  old  work  only,  there  is  a fine  set 
of  large  coloured  drawings  by  the  MM. 
Saint-P6re  (father  and  son)  of  the  tomb  of 
“ Philippe  le  Hardi,"  Duke  of  Burgundy  : a 
full-size  detail  elevation  is  given,  showing 
the  heavy  black  marble  base  and  top,  with 
the  carved  figures  and  miniature  arcade  on 
the  side  of  the  tomb  ; a full-size  section  ; 
and  a very  carefully-elaborated  perspective 
view.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  with 
what  object  French  architects  produce  these 
large  drawings  of  ancient  work  ; there  is  no 
statement  of  this  being  done  for  any 
official  commission  ; is  it  for  study  purely, 
or  is  it  for  a place  on  the  walls  of  the  Salon? 
M.  Nodet’s  “ Vieilles  Maisons  de  Tours”  are 
drawings  made  for  the  Commission  des 
Monuments  Historiques,  and  most  charming 
pieces  of  work  they  are.  These  are  very 
carefully  coloured  elevations  (mostly)  of  old 
buildings,  so  realistically  executed  that  the 
very  texture  of  the  stones  is  shown.  One 
of  them  shows  the  “Hotel  de  Beaune 
Semblancy,”  with  some  of  its  curious 
details,  including  a frieze  formed  of  knotted 
and  festooned  rope  combined  with  wings, 
which  must  have  had  some  symbolic 
meaning.  Another  shows  a bit  of  an  old 
house  with  one  or  two  mullioned  windows 
inserted  in  masonry  formed  of  an  irregular 
checquer  of  white  stone  blocks  and  red 
brick  : another  is  a set  of  drawings  of  a 
remarkable  brick  circular  staircase  in  the  Rue 
Bri^onnet,  Tours,  with  a perspective  view  in 
which  every  brick  and  tile  can  be  studied. 
The  thoroughness  with  which  French  archi- 
tects carry  out  this  kind  of  pictorial  record 
of  old  buildings  for  official  purposes  can- 
not be  too  highly  praised.  M.  Yperman 
shows  some  interesting  coloured  drawings 
of  old  decorative  work  at  Veretz  (Indre-et- 
Loire),  especially  one  of  a half-obliterated 
but  evidently  very  finely  designed  fresco  of 
angels  with  musical  instruments,  from  the 
chapel  of  the  chateau  of  Cios-Luce.  M. 
Goemans’  water-colour  sketches  of  Arab 
architecture  are  freely  handled  and  effective  ; 
M.  Schmidt  sends  a good  frame  of  “croquis 
de  voyage,”  more  carefully  if  a little  hardly 
executed.  The  pen  drawings  of  this  class 
are  not  much  to  speak  of,  and  some  of  them 
would  hardly  get  a place  on  the  walls  at 
Burlington  House. 

Of  the  drawings  in  the  gallery  round  the 
central  hall,  a large  number  consist  of  a kind 
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)f  work  that  one  sees  every  year  with  little 
variety;  large  classic  designs  for  banks, 
Bourses,  and  other  such  buildings ; still 
arger  ones  for  casinos,  which  seem  to  be  the 
occasion  for  the  French  architectural  ima- 
gination to  run  its  wildest  riots  on  the 
argest  surfaces  of  paper.  Competition 
Irawings  for  the  “ Hopital  Boucicaut  ” are 
lumerous ; one  is  hung  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
tnd  is,  we  presume,  considered  superior  to 
hose  which  are  relegated  to  the  gallery  ; to 
)ur  thinking  the  design  by  M.  HcSneux,  in 
he  gallery,  is  the  best  plan  and  the  most 
suitable  architectural  treatment  for  a large 
lospital  of  this  class.  M.  Petit’s  “ Con- 
sular Palace  at  Algiers”  is  a good  Classic 
ront,  and  the  sheet  of  details  a line  piece  of 
)en-drawing.  M.  Mignan’s  Hotel  in  the  Rue 
le  Varenne  is  shown  in  a very  large  set  of 
lrawings,  including  geometrical  coloured 
Irawings  of  interior  decoration  of  rooms, 
vhich  to  English  eyes  seem  rather  cold  and 
ininteresting : the  exterior  treatment  of  the 
louse,  though  plain,  is  refined  and  pleasing, 
d.  Mouclos  shows  an  immense  number  of 
Irawings  of  an  absolutely  commonplace 
ilia.  M.  Cravio’s  “ Villa  au  Bord  de  Mer,”  a 
tone  house  in  the  Italian  style,  is  much 
letter,  though  not  worth  all  the  space  it 
iccupies : the  external  frieze,  apparently 
graffito,  with  figures  and  scrollwork  white 
in  a buff  ground,  is  very  pleasing, 
nd  gives  a certain  special  character  to 
he  design.  An  American,  Mr.  Howard  (pupil 
if  M.  Laloux)  exhibits  some  sketches  which 
.re  clever,  but  with  a characteristic  American 
.ssumption  of  a right  to  be  as  untidy  and 
cribbly  in  drawing  as  he  chooses.  M. 
■Yeynet’s  “ Habitation  d’un  Architecte  ” does 
lot  say  much  for  the  architect’s  taste  in 
egara  to  detail.  M.  Chaussepied's  drawings 
if  the  Chapel  of  Notre-Dame-du-Murier,  at 
3atz,  are  a really  valuable  set  of  careful 
oloured  drawings  of  a very  interesting  relic 
if  Mediaeval  architecture  ; the  nave  arcade, 
vith  its  richly-moulded  arches  dying  into  the 
url'ace  of  the  circular  piers,  with  no  capital 
ir  impost,  is  very  characteristic.  M.  Delmas’ 

'Hotels  de  MM.  C et  P ” shows  in 

me  drawing  a very  good  and  powerful  treat- 
ment of  an  angle  house,  in  a severe  Classic 
tyle,  with  a strong  cornice  and  a very  plain 
ttic  over  it ; the  balconies  are  rather  heavy 
n design,  but  the  whole  is  a good  example  of 
street  house  of  the  larger  class.  Of 
he  theatre  and  casino  " projets  ” in  the 
;allery  we  need  say  nothing;  they  cover 
o much  wall  space,  and  that  is  all ; 
iut  we  may  call  attention  to  some  fine 
nater-colour  sketches  (in  the  end  gallery)  of 

very  characteristic  chateau,  the  “ Manoir 
le  Landifer,”  by  M.  Boutier.  The  plan  is 
merely  a long  rectangle  with  a round  tower 
t each  angle  ; the  effect  of  the  building  in 
he  sketches  is,  however,  remarkably  pic- 
uresque.  A curious  feature  in  it  is  the 
lumber  of  small  oval  openings  with  which 
he  walls  are  pierced,  at  irregular  intervals, 
mostly  just  above  the  plinth  and  the  upper 
tring-course.  Was  this  a simple  Mediaeval 
xpedient  for  getting  rid  of  slops  of  all 
inds  ? It  is  a regular  feature  in  this  old 
hateau,  with  an  obvious  intention  of  some 
:ind. 

Whether  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon  shows 
nything  of  higher  architectural  interest  than 
he  collection  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  we 
lust  take  another  occasion  to  enquire. 


Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall.  — The 
arpenters'  Company  announces  a series  of  lectures 
> be  given  at  Carpenters'  Hall  on  Wednesday 
/enings  (commencing  Wednesday,  May  10)  on 
irpentry  and  joinery.  The  list  of  lecturers  includes 
rof.  Banister  Fletcher,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
Ir.  Keith  D.  Young,  and  Prof.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
'he  lectures  will  be  given  with  a view  to  future 
laminations,  and  candidates’  tickets  and  particulars 
tay  be  obtained  at  Carpenters'  Hall. 

The  English  Ikon  Trade.— With  the  excep- 
on  of  steel,  business  in  all  branches  of  the  English 
on  trade  remains  unaltered.  Pig-iron  is  quiet,  and 
1 manufactured  iron  little  is  doing.  Tinplates  con- 
nue  to  manifest  fair  activity.  A brisker  tone  is 
oticeable  in  steel.  Shipbuilding  and  engineering 
re  still  in  a languid  condition.  The  coal  trade  is 
ack.  — Iron. 


NOTES. 

case  of  Gale  v.  Hervey,  which 
ime  before  a Divisional  Court 
f the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
lis  week  on  appeal  from  a 
County  Court,  again  showed  the  necessity 
for  buyers  or  tenants  of  houses  to  have 
the  drainage  carefully  examined  before 
they  enter  into  a contract.  The  tenant  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  found  the 
drainage  was  bad  after  the  tenancy  had 
begun.  But  there  was  no  warranty  in  the  con- 
tract as  to  the  stale  of  the  drainage,  and  the 
most  which  could  be  proved  was  that  the 
house-owner  had  said  it  was  “all  right.” 
The  County  Court  Judge  found  that  it  was 
all  wrong,  but  he  also  found  that  there  was 
no  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  house-owner, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Divisional  Court  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  house-owner.  There  are,  indeed,  scores 
of  house-owners  whose  knowledge  of 
sanitary  matters  is  so  imperfect  that-  they 
would  say  that  drainage  was  all  right, 
honestly  believing  it  to  be  so,  when  it  would 
be  condemned  by  an  expert  at  the  very  first 
glance.  We  can  only  repeat  that  if  tenants 
wish  to  protect  themselves  they  should  call 
in  the  aid  of  an  expert.  This  is  not 
an  expensive  business  when  the  house 
is  a small  one.  Any  competent  builder 
in  these  days  knows  what  are  the  main 
sanitary  requirements.  If  the  house  is  a 
large  and  important  one,  a person  of  higher 
class  should  be  employed.  Discomfort,  ill- 
ness, expense,  and  litigation  would  over  and 
over  again  be  saved  if  people  in  these 
matters  would  show  but  a little  prudence 
and  foresight.  If  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  house  which  was  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion in  Gale  v.  Hervey  had  been  inspected 
before  the  contract  was  made,  the  plaintiff 
would  have  been  fully  protected,  and  she 
would  not  be  the  victim  of  an  unsuccessful 
law-suit. 


WE  hope  there  will  be  a good  attendance 
at  the  Institute  of  Architects  on 
Monday  to  hear  Professor  Baldwin  Brown’s 
paper  on  “ The  Study  of  Vitruvius.”  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  the 
meeting  may  be  certain  to  hear  from 
Professor  Brown  a thoughtful  and  well- 
considered  paper. 


NOW  that  the  competition  for  the  new 
Christ’s  Hospital  Schools  is  fairly 
started,  we  may  point  out  how  important  it 
is  that  these  large  schools  should  be  models 
not  only  in  regard  to  planning  and 
architecture,  but  in  regard  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions. And  in  order  the  better  to  ensure 
this,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
medical  expert  added  to  the  committee,  and 
if  possible  one  who  has  had  some  special 
experience  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  out- 
breaks of  illness  in  schools,  and  can  make 
special  suggestions  as  to  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against. 


DR.  FLINDERS  PETRIE  gave  a lecture 
on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  upon  the  “ Primitive  Art  of  Egypt.” 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  all  Dr.  Petrie’s 
utterances  upon  Egyptian  subjects  are 
listened  to  with  interest  and  profit.  But  the 
lecture  in  question  was  of  unusual  interest, 
from  the  fact  that  it  treated  of  a subject  of 
which  little  is  known,  and  that  little  is  mainly 
derived  from  his  own  recent  discoveries.  To 
ordinary  observers,  the  style  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  appears  to  be  very  much  the 
same,  through  all  the  long  period  of  the 
history  of  that  remarkable  country.  Analogy 
with  the  art-work  of  other  countries,  where 
constant  change,  if  not  progress,  is  observed, 
is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  belief,  but  Dr. 
Petrie  has  now  demonstrated  the  differences 
between  early  Egyptian  work  and  that  of 
later  date.  Unlike  the  work  of  other  nations, 
however,  the  earliest  known  work  is  shown 
to  be  among  the,  best,  the  sculpture  being 


altogether  free  from  the  mannerism  which  is 
all  too  conspicuous  in  the  later  works — in 
which,  in  fact,  it  becomes  more  apparent  as 
the  works  become  later.  Dr.  Petrie  illus- 
trated his  lecture  by  an  admirable  series  ot 
photographs  of  the  earliest  sculptures 
known,  all  of  which  showed  portraits  ol  the 
persons  represented.  The  features  being 
so  forcible  and  so  marked,  no  other  con- 
clusion could  reasonably  be  come  to.  But 
these  works  date  from  the  prc-historic  Fourth 
Dynasty ! The  technical  excellence  of  the 
works  is  remarkable,  showing  that  great  per- 
fection had  already  been  arrived  at  in  the  use 
of  tools  at  this  remote  period.  Dr.  Petrie 
has  found  hardly  anything  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Dynasty  named,  and  he  acknowledged 
that  all  his  researches  to  find  the  origin  of 
these  works  at  a still  earlier  time  had  not 
yet  produced  results.  Very  many  years  ot 
work  must  have  passed  away  before  such 
perfection  could  have  been  arrived  at.  Views 
were  shown  of  the  two  most  ancient  temples 
yet  discovered,  those  at  Gizeh  and  at  Gorub. 
In  both  the  stones  are  cut  with  admirable 
precision,  and  laid  in  courses  of  large  size, 
the  material  in  the  first  instance  being 
polished  granite.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  who,  on  introducing  the 
lecturer,  spoke  of  what  the  latter  had  already 
accomplished  with  the  Egyptian  Government 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  remains 
of  the  country.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  Mr.  Phcn6  Spiers, 
and  others  took  part. 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  an  evening 
contemporary  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  places  of 
worship  in  London.  It  may  fairly  be  said 
that  this  is  a just  complaint,  but  it  should 
not  be  confined  to  churches  only.  The 
Courts  at  the  Old  Bailey — and,  in  fact,  all  the 
Courts  of  the  metropolis — are  defective  in 
some  way  in  regard  to  ventilation.  The 
truth  is  that  buildings  which  are  not  con- 
stantly used  by  the  same  persons  in  large 
numbers  or  of  some  importance,  are  not 
likely  to  be  as  well  looked  after  as  they 
should  be.  A juryman  grumbles  at  the 
draughts  or  at  the  want  of  air,  but  he  is  only 
a single  individual,  and  there  is  no  collective 
action  to  remedy  a defect.  Again,  persons 
attend  church  but  once  a week,  as  a rule,  and 
consequently  put  up  with  want  of  air  in 
summer  in  a way  they  would  not  do  if  they 
were  at  church  every  day  of  their  lives. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement  of 
any  kind  in  these  days  is  the  want  of  collec- 
tive force  and  influence.  When  this  can 
be  found,  improvements  are  possible. 


A BEGINNING  has  been  made  for  the 
building,  after  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  Architect  to  the  Office  of  Works,  of 
the  second  block  for  the  new  Patent  Office 
(extension).  The  ground  has  been  cleared 
between  Took’s-court  and  the  east  end  of 
Quality-court,  Chancery-lane.  The  greater 
part  of  the  area  has  been  open  ground  for  a 
long  period.  It  is  so  shown  in  Ogilby  and 
Morgan’s  map,  300  ft.  to  1 in.  scale, 
1677,  and  in  some  large  scale  maps  of  this 
and  the  preceding  centuries.  Beneath  the 
gardens  of  the  two  houses  in  Took’s-court, 
to  which  we  referred  on  March  19  of  last 
year  as  then  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Francis 
for  the  Athenceam  and  Notes  and  Queries 
offices,  some  large  cellars  and  remains  of 
thick  walls,  all  built  of  red  brick,  have  been 
dug  up,  at  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  below  the 
surface,  together  with  a small  room,  lighted 
by  a window  of  which  the  glazing  had  re- 
mained, and  the  lower  portion  of  a round 
kiln-shaped  structure.  One  cellar  is  divided 
into  nine  compartments,  perhaps  for  wine- 
bins  or  safes,  the  dividing  masonry  being 
constructed  of  bricks  and  large  red  tiles. 


AMONGST  the  many  Scottish  properties 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  market 
for  sale  this  season  is  tne  Balthayock  estate, 
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covering  nearly  1,500  acres,  and  offered  at 
an  upset  price  of  40,000/.  It  lies  near  to 
Kinnoull,  in  Perthshire,  and  close  to  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie.  Not  far  from  die  house 
stands  a “ keep/’  which  is  traditionally  the 
remains  of  a Templars'  castle.  It  is  situated 
above  a deep  ravine,  and  commands  a fine 
prospect  over  the  Tay  valley.  1 he  castle 
was  the  seat  of  the  Blairs  ot  Balthayock  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Lion,  and  for  long 
afterwards.  In  the  “ Castellated  ^ and 
Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland,”  by 
Messrs.  MacGibbon  and  Ross  (1889),  the 
tower  is  assigned  to  the  period  1300-1400. 
It  is  described  by  them  as  being  a massive 
simple  keep  of  the  usual  description,  measur- 
ing 52  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  having  very  thick 
walls.  They  go  on  to  say  : — 

"It  is  still  of  considerable  height,  but  has  lost  its 
battlements,  and  is  furnished  with  a modern  roof. 
The  interior  is  also  modernised,  but  shows  the  usual 
dispositions,  the  hall  being  on  the  first  floor,  with 
entrance  door  at  that  level,  and  turnpike  stair  in 
an  angle  to  the  upper  floors.'' 

The  whole  place,  they  add,  is  kept  in  fine 
order. 


THE  Beiblatt  to  the  last  number  of  the 
Jahrbuch  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
at  Berlin  contains  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  recent  investigations  respecting  the 
Pantheon.  The  writer,  Dr.  O.  Richter,  ex- 
pressly stated  that  his  views  must  be  re- 
garded as  professional,  and  that  he  himself 
waits  the  completion  of  the  excavations 
before  he  can  express  absolute  conviction. 
His  views  in  summary  are: — 1.  Agrippa 
built  the  Pantheon  B.c.  27;  it  was  then  a 
circular  building  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
at  present,  covered  with  a tent-rool.  This 
building  suffered  from  fire  twice,  in  a.d.  80 
and  a.d.  1 10;  the  last  fire  rendered  a new 
building  necessary.  2.  Hadrian  completed 
the  new  Pantheon,  that  standing  now,  in  a.d. 
125.  He  used  some  of  the  old  material,  and 
raised  the  level  of  the  temple  more  than  2 in. 
The  statutes  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  and 
the  inscription  naming  “Agrippa”  as  the 
founder,  were  reset  up.  3.  At  some  time  that 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  between  the  date  of 
Hadrian  and  Severus,  the  portico  in  front  of 
the  building  that  still  stands  there  was  built. 
At  the  same  time  the  pediment  groups 
and  the  Agrippa  inscription  were  placed  in, 
and  below  the  pediment  of  the  portico.  4. 
In  402  a.d.  Septimius  Severus  carried  out  a 
complete  internal  restoration  of  Hadrian's 
structure. 


THE  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  north  gate  at 
Cologne,  which  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Cathedral,  have  lately  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  in  the  Common  Council 
of  that  city,  the  councillors  having  to  decide 
whether  the  interesting  archaeological  remains 
were  to  be  further  preserved,  or  covered  up  so 
as  to  facilitate  vehicular  traffic  on  the  new 
Dom  Platz.  According  to  an  article  by  Bau- 
inspector  Schulze,  in  the  Cologne  Gazette , 
the  gate,  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Porta  Papia,  had  a frontage  of 
103  ft.  and  a depth  of  39  ft. — dimensions 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  well-known 
Porta  Nigra  at  Treves.  The  gate,  which  is 
known  to  have  stood  until  as  late  as  1826, 
showed  the  usual  plan,  i.e.,  the  combination 
of  a main  entrance  with  two  narrow  side 
entrances,  all  three  provided  with  double 
gates,  and  the  main  entrance  also  with  a 
portcullis.  The  existence  of  an  upper  story 
of  architectural  pretensions  has  been  proved, 
and,  according  to  a reconstruction  illustrated 
in  the  CentralblattderBauverwaltung}  showed 
the  Corinthian  Order  in  its  simplest  form. 
The  flanking  towers  to  the  gateway  are  not 
shown  higher  than  the  ramparts,  and  hence 
resemble  those  at  Aosta  and  Pompeii.  The 
height  of  the  old  ramparts  is  estimated  at 

30  ft.  


r"T'HE  Transactions  of  the  American  Society 
_L  of  Civil  Engineers  for  February,  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  restoration  of  the 
cable  ends  of  the  Covington  and  Cincinnati 
suspension  bridge,  built  in  the  years  1S56  to 


1867  by  John  Roebling,  and  which  contained 
the  longest  span  of  any  bridge  in  existence 
until  its  central  span  of  1,057  ft.  was 
exceeded  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
bridge  built  in  1870-83  by  the  same  engineer, 
states  that  Roebling’s  faith  in  the  preserva- 
tive quality  of  cement  mortar  had  led  him  to 
bury  the  anchor  chains  and  cable  ends  of  the 
former  bridge  in  masonry,  but  that  subse- 
quent deterioration  in  the  cable  ends  neces- 
sitated further  precautionary  measures.  It 
is  a well  known  fact  that  unless  rusty 
iron  is  thoroughly  cleaned  before  painting, 
it  will  continue  to  rust  under  the  paint, 
which,  in  such  cases,  is  only  a delusive  means 
of  security.  Hence,  rather  than  trust  to 
making  the  chamber  containing  the  anchorage 
accessible  for  inspection  and  repainting 
periodically,  the  plan  was  tried  of  entirely 
excluding  air  and  moisture  by  a permanent 
oil  bath.  Paraffin  oil  was  selected,  on 
account  of  its  neutral  qualities,  coupled  with 
its  great  fluidity,  which  allows  it  to  penetrate 
all  interstices  between  the  wires.  But  when 
it  was  found  that  the  oil  appeared  through 
the  joints  of  the  masonry  some  distance  back 
and  below  the  tank,  it  was  decided  to  draw 
the  oil  out  and  replace  it  with  paraffin  wax, 
melted  in  a steam  kettle,  which  has  given  a 
satisfactory  result.  The  cheaper  grade  or 
crude  wax,  which  contains  a large  proportion 
of  oil,  was  used,  melting  at  116  deg.  Fahr. 
It  was  noticeable  at  the  inspection  that 
the  greatest  deterioration  of  wire  occurred 
where  a piece  of  wood  or  stone  was  in  contact 
with  the  rope,  while  a further  examination  of 
the  cable  by  the  aid  of  wooden  wedges  to 
open  the  strands,  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
inside  wires  were  in  comparatively  good  con- 
dition. The  same  publication,  in  reporting  a 
discussion  upon  road  construction,  maintains 
the  superiority  of  a 1 5 or  20  ton  steam-roller 
over  the  efficiency  of  a 5 ton  horse-roller, 
and  argues  as  to  the  action  of  narrow  tyres 
in  destroying  the  surface  of  a road,  urging 
that  the  tyres  of  traffic  vehicles  should 
be  constructed  so  as  to  prove  preservers 
instead  of  destroyers  of  highways.  Binding 
material  of  a sharp  and  gritty  character, 
preferably  screenings  from  the  stone  used 
for  the  road,  is  introduced,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  stones  coming  together,  but  to  fill 
up  interstices,  and  the  object  of  rolling 
should  be,  not  to  force  the  lower  course 
down,  but  to  compact  the  upper  layers.  The 
less  that  binding  material  is  found  necessary, 
the  cleaner  and  more  durable  will  be  the 
roadway. 


THE  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
April  contains  a description  of  the  100- 
ton  Sellers’  travelling  crane,  erected  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia, 
where  it  is  operated  by  electricity  over  a 
span  of  74  ft.  8 in.,  with  a run  of  335  ft.,  and 
is  capable  of  transporting  with  ease  either  a 
complete  locomotive  or  a delicate  sand-mould 
without  disturbing  a grain  of  sand.  The 
bridge  travels  at  a rate  of  either  100  ft.  or 
200  ft.  per  minute,  as  desired  ; the  trolley 
travels  crossways  50  ft.  or  100  ft.  per  minute  ; 
while  the  hoisting  and  lowering  apparatus  is 
capable  of  moving  at  from  5 to  50  ft.  per 
minute.  The  author  shows  the  advantages 
of  an  over-head  traveller  occupying  no  floor 
space,  compared  with  fixed  jib-cranes  limited 
in  radius ; and  he  points  out  that  the  limit 
of  capacity  of  any  establishment  for  large 
orders  is  determined  by  its  facilities  for 
handling  its  plant  and  material  with  economy 
and  despatch.  In  extensive  shops  we  think, 
however,  that  fixed  cranes  cannot  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  A traveller,  though  indis- 
pensable, can  only  be  in  one  position  at  a 
time.  Another  useful  paper  in  the  same 
journal  is  that  entitled  “Causes  of  Fire,”  in 
which  the  author,  while  admitting  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  discover  their  origin,  truly 
remarks  that  what  we  frequently  call  an 
accident  is  very  often  due  to  bur  imperfect 
knowledge  of  natural  laws.  The  author 
considers  the  public  to  be  even  more 
ignorant  in  these  vitally  important  matters 
than  in  hygiene.  Inspections  are  entrusted 
to  unreliable  persons  because  they  offer 


cheap  terms,  and  he  urges  the  co-operation 
of  the  Press  in  instructing  the  public,  as 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 


PEOPLE  with  antiquarian  tastes  who  may 
be  content  with  assertion  instead  of 
fact — and  there  may  be  some  such — will  be 
interested  in  the  “ discovery”  which  a writer 
in  th e.  Pall  Mall  Budget  has  just  made.  In 
the  classic  region  of  the  Waterloo-road, 
Lambeth,  he  has  discovered  the  site  of  an 
ancient  nunnery,  of  which  truly  there  is  no 
record  at  all ! Its  gardens  stretched  down, 
to  the  Thames  ; there  is  a “ nun  s ” walk 
beneath  the  roadway,  a Roman  arch,  Norman 
and  thirteenth-century  work,  and,  of  course, 
a cell  with  a length  of  chain,  the  latter 
being  of  a peculiar  description.  The 
occupier  has  seen  old  prints  that  show  the 
buildings  so  long  ago  as  before  the  existence 
of  Vauxhall  Gardens  (!),  and  the  premises 
are  crowded  by  antiquaries  eager  to  inspect  ■ 
the  ancient  remains.  The  letterpress  is 
accompanied  by  some  fairly  good  sketches, 
which  indicate  some  of  the  features  which 
are  more  especially  referred  to.  Two  of  these 
objects,  at  any  rate,  are  ancient  and  of  interest.  I 
The  first  is  a chimney-piece  described  as 
being  six  centuries  old,  but  having  a frieze 
which  is  said  to  date  from  the  “eleventh 
century,’’  with  blue  and  white  tiles  of 
the  same  early  date.  It  proves  to  be  a very 
good  piece  of  work  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  having  a decided 
sance  feeling  in  its  sculptured  ornament. 
Frieze  and  jambs  are  of  the  same  age,  the 
latter  repaired,  but  the  tiles  are  of  modern 
date,  with  printed  patterns,  and  the  mantel  is  1 
no  older.  There  is  a large  bold  stone  arch 
in  the  basement,  with  circles  in  the  spandrels, 
of  early  fifteenth  century  workmanship,  lead-  : 
ingtothe  “Nun’s  walk,”  and  close  to  the  door 
of  the  “ cell,”  all  the  latter  being  in  modem’ 
brickwork.  But  what  is  the  true  history 
of  this  blending  of  really  ancient  work  with 
such  a setting  of  recent  years  ? The  solution 
is  very  easy  and  simple.  The  house  in 
question,  at  the  corner  of  Anne-street,  now 
occupied  in  part  by  printing  works,  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cottingham, 
the  well  - known  architect.  Here  the 
Cottingham  Museum,  that  curious  assem--: 
blage  of  ancient  fragments  and  modern 
casts,  was  collected,  and  here  it  existed  to 
the  period  of  its  dispersal  by  auction  only 
about  forty  years  ago.  In  the  period  when 
Cottingham  flourished,  an  architect  in  fair 
practice  had  abundant  opportunities  of  col- 
lecting fragments  of  ancient  buildings  from 
the  works  he  might  have  in  progress,  or  by 
gifts  from  his  clients,  too  careless  or  too  in-’ 
different  to  have  any  such  replaced  in  the 
reparations.  Hence  the  Cottingham  Museum 
contained  objects  that  should  never  have 
been  in  it,  of  which  the  fireplace  and  the 
arch  in  the  basement  are  examples.  Since  \ 
they  are  fixtures,  they  were  not  included  in 
the  sale.  The  entrance  doorway  of  the 
house,  in  the  “ Norman  style,”  of  which  our 
contemporary  gives  a sketch,  is  too  slight  to  be  > 
of  ancient  work,  but  above  it  is  a pretty  shield 
supported  by  angels,  and  charged  with  the 
arms  of  England  and  Old  France  quarterly, 
which  may  be  ancient.  There  was  formerly  a 
canopy  of  stone  to  this  dooway,  which  was 
removed  a few  years  ago.  All  this  is  such| 
modern  history  that  it  is  not  a little  surpris- 
ing that  the  hand  which  can  draw  well  should 
write  with  so  little  care.  Reference  to  any 
history  of  Lambeth  is  not  difficult,  even  if 
the  lists  of  monastic  buildings  are  not  readily 
obtainable,  and  the  public  may  reasonably 
expect  that  a writer  should  at  least  take  the 
small  pains  of  easy  reference,  which  would 
at  once  refute  haphazard  statements. 


A CORRESPONDENT  has  sent  us  an 
advertisement,  apparently  from  a 
Norfolk  paper,*  headed  “Great  Yarmouth 

* We  may  lake  this  opportunity  of  observing  that 
cuttings  from  newspapers,  whether  intended  to  mnvey 
information  or  to  be  the  subject  of  comment,  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  date  of  the  paper  from 
which  they  are  taken. 
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Union : to  Architects,”  and  proceeding  to 
state  that  tenders  are  invited  from  architects 
desirous  of  preparing  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  superintending  the  new  works  for 
additions  to  the  workhouse  of  the  Union, 
and  that  the  person  appointed  as  architect 
will  not  be  allowed  to  charge  any  fees  or 
commission  in  addition  to  the  amount  stated 
in  the  tender.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
the  Great  Yarmouth  Union  does  not  under- 
stand the  difference  between  an  architect 
and  a contractor,  and  that  they  are  going  to 
give  the  job  to  the  architect  who  will  work 
cheapest.  A proposal  like  this  implies  not 
only  an  insult  to  the  architectural  profession, 
but  a failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Union,  who  are  certainly  bound  to  see 
public  works  carried  out  in  the  best  manner, 
in  regard  to  construction  and  sanitation  ; an 
end  which  is  not  to  be  attained  by  adver- 
tising for  the  cheapest  architect. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  most  prominent 
works  in  the  Architectural  Room,  we  will  refer  to 
some  others  seriatim  and  in  the  order  of  hanging. 

L479  : “ A Doctor's  House  in  the  Country”  : 
Mr.  E.  Beckitt  Lamb.  Why  “ A Doctor’s 
House  ? ” There  is  nothing  specially  doctorial  in 
the  architectural  expression  of  the  house,  as  far  as 
we  can  see.  It  is  a pretty  rural  house,  with  three 
gables  or  bays  in  a row,  with  windows  above  and 
below  and  white  plastered  panels  between  them  : 
the  mass  of  tiled  roof  rather  over-weights  the 
building.  The  drawing  shows  a clever  treatment 
in  colouring,  to  which  perhaps  it  partly  owes  its 
position.  A small  plan  is  appended. 

1,480  : “Additions  to  ‘ Iloxley  ’ ” : Messrs. 
Wimperis  & Arber.  There  is  no  plan,  and 
nothing  in  the  drawing  to  show  which  are  the 
additions  and  which  is  the  original  part  of  the 
house  ; criticism  is  therefore  impossible.  The 
drawing,  a pen-line  one,  shows  a picturesque- 
looking  |.-shaped  house  with  timber  gables. 

i,4Si  : “Proposed  House,  based  on  Bramhall 
Hall  ” : Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs.  This  is  an  interesting 
experiment  at  reviving  an  ancient  and  very 
picturesque  type  of  English  house.  In  the  plan 
as  given  here  the  hall  seems  rather  too  much  cut 
up  into  recesses,  and  moreover  the  position  of  it 
is  not  quite  expressed  in  the  exterior  design.  We 
may  observe  however,  in  regard  to  any  attempt 
to  revive  this  type  of  house,  with  its  large  extent 
of  timber  and  plaster  work,  that  if  this  exterior 
finish  is  only  added  on  the  front  of  a brick  wall  it 
is  rather  a pretence  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  fully  carried  out  as  what  it  appears  to  be,  it 
makes  a very  cold  house  in  winter. 

1.483:  “Woodcroft,  Leek”:  Mr.  Lamer 
Sugden.  This  drawing  was  published  in  the 
Builder  of  December  12, 1891.  Thegroupingof  the 
house  is  effective,  but  the  plan  seems  rather  like 
a studied  aim  at  picturesque  irregularity,  in  which 
practical  convenience  is  to  some  extent  sacrificed, 
as  in  the  crooked  in-and-out  plan  of  the  billiard 
room,  certainly  not  the  best  shape  of  room  for  the 
purpose  ; and  even  on  artistic  grounds  a billiard- 
room.  should  be  regular  and  rectangular  in  plan, 
to  coincide  with  the  necessarily  rectangular  lines 
of  the  billiard-table  which  is  its  raison  d'etre , and 
which  fills  up  such  a large  part  of  the  room. 

M84:  “194.  Queen’s-gate,  South  Kensing- 
ton : Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs.  A good  specimen  of  a 
street  house  in  brick,  treated  simply  but  with 
massive  and  substantial  detail.  The  carved 
in-and-out  lines  of  the  bay  and  balcony  on  the 
second  floor,  however,  though  they  serve  to 
break  the  flat  elevation,  look  as  if  more  support 
was  required  underneath.  The  small  panes  and 
thick  sash-bars  are  exaggerated  (we  hope)  in  the 
drawing,  for  effect  ; if  they  are  executed  as  shown 
heie,  it  is  not  a desirable  make  of  window  for  a 
town  where  light  is  not  too  clear  and  abundant. 
No  plan  is  given. 

1.486  : “ New  Chapel,  The  Cancer  Hospital”  : 
Mr.  A.  Graham.  A sepia  drawing  showing  the 
chapel  projected  from  the  main  building,  as  an 
obvious  addition  and  with  no  attempt  to  combine 
it  aichitecturally  ; it.  stands  out  as  the  chapel, 
separate  from  the  hospital  architecture.  It  is 
treated  in  a simple  Gothic  style.  No  plan. 

1.487  : “ Sketch  for  Stained  Glass  Window”  : 

’•  Chilian.  Three  lights  with  squareheads 

filled  with  a design  showing  the  Marriage  at  Cana. 
It  is  powerful  in  colour  and  somewhat  unusual 
in  general  effect  and  treatment : it  escapes  the 
*’  church  furniture  ” style  of  glass  design  which  is 


too  prevalent  at  present,  and  looks  like  the  work 
of  an  independent  artist. 

i,4S8  : “ Design  for  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Ayr” : 
Messrs.  Morris  & Hunter.  A cleverly  executed 
tinted  drawing  of  a church  of  Gothic  style  and 
with  some  special  character  in  the  treatment  of 
detail.  The  carrying  up  of  the  spire  lines  quite 
plain  till  near  the  top,  where  the  angles  break  out 
into  crockets,  is  a pretty  idea,  and  the  whole 
design  hangs  together  well.  No  plan  is  given. 

1.489  : “Extension  of  Church,  West  Dulwich  ” : 
Mr.  E.  T.  Hall.  How  much  is  “extension”? 
we  presume  it  is  the  piece  patched  on  in  the 
foreground  ; there  is  no  plan  to  show.  The  draw- 
ing is  an  effective  one. 

1.490  : “ New  Church,  Staines  ; interior  look- 
ing east  ” : Mr.  G.  II.  Fellowes  Prynne.  The 
principal  object  of  this  drawing  evidently  is  to 
show  the  form  of  built-up  chancel  screen  to  which 
its  architect  has  directed  special  attention  lately. 
Here  the  chancel  arch  is  entirely  occupied  by  a 
stone  screen,  forming  an  architectural  filling  to 
the  opening.  The  lower  portion  consists  of  three 
lofty  foliated  arches  or  “ lights,”  the  shafts 
dividing  them  rising  from  bases  on  each  side  of 
the  gateway  into  the  chancel.  Above  the  three 
main  arches,  which  spring  from  the  impost  level 
of  the  chancel  arch,  the  space  is  divided  up  by 
mullions  into  smaller  openings  in  which  figures 
are  placed,  standing  free  of  the  tracery.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  is  to  produce  a degree  of 
monumental  appearance  and  architectural  unity 
which  is  not  obtained,  it  must  be  admitted,  by 
the  introduction  of  a wood  or  metal  screen  which 
has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  structure  of  the 
building. 

1,491:  “St.  John’s  Church,  High  Leigh, 
Cheshire  ” : Mr.  E.  Kirby.  This  is  a half- 
timber treatment  of  a country  church,  a kind  of 
“ chalet  ” church  ; not,  we  think,  quite  sufficiently 
ecclesiastical  in  character.  It  shows  a narthex 
across  the  end  with  a high  hut-like  roof,  and  a 
kind  of  bay  window  over  it,  and  a bell-turret 
over  that,  all  in  timber  work  and  somewhat  too 
irregularly  piled  one  on  another.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  looks  more  like  the  back  of 
a pavilion  for  a cricket-field  or  racecourse,  where 
a special  attempt  at  the  picturesque  had  been 
made,  than  like  a church  : but  this  may  be 
prejudice. 

1492:  “New  Church,  Mission -house,  and 
Schools  for  Italian  Protestants,  Clerkenwell  ” : 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Tillman.  A small  pen  drawing 
of  a church  with  a detached  campanile  and  a 
sloped  cornice  to  the  gable  after  the  manner  of 
Italian  Gothic.  It  looks  satisfactory  and  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

1,493  : “ North  End  of  Bath  Room,  in  Tiles, 
Mosaic,  and  Faience”:  Mr.  C.  Temple.  This 
is,  we  believe,  really  the  design  for  a portion  of 
the  Chicago  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.  It 
is  a very  pretty  piece  of  work  of  its  kind.  There 
is  a marble  surbase  supported  by  marble  pilasters, 
between  which  the  space  is  filled  with  conven- 
tional water-plants,  in  mosaic  on  a gold  ground, 
and  a grey  conventional  representation  of  water 
at  the  base  ; above'  the  surbase  are  tiled  walls 
divided  into  panels,  ■ which  are  occupied  by 
figures  and  scroll-ornament  of  Renaissance  type  ; 
a frieze  of  similar  ornament  drops  down  pendants 
which  fill  up  the  space  between  the  panel-borders. 

1,494:  “House  at  Lismore”:  Mr.  F.  L. 
Pearson.  A quiet  country  house  with  partially 
tiled  walls  and  presenting  no  special  feature  to 
call  for  remark,  which  perhaps  was  the  object  of 
the  designer.  A small  plan  is  added. 

1,495  : “ Church,  House,  and  Schools,  Bexhill- 
on-Sea”:  Mr.  Philip  II.  Tree,  'lhis  is  a very 
clever  small  pen-and-ink  sketch,  showing  a pic- 
turesque design  ; in  the  treatment  of  the  large 
window,  with  buttresses  introduced  at  the  prin- 
cipal mullions  to  give  it  support,  the  architect  is 
rather  palpably  imitating  a feature  which  has  been 
seen  in  drawings  by  other  architects,  or  by  one 
other,  in  previous  exhibitions.  The  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  tower  seem  rather  to  want 
connexion,  which  might  have  been  gained  by 
carrying  the  lower  buttresses  up  farther  and  work- 
ing them  into  the  upper  portion.  But  as  a whole 
this  is  a very  good  little  drawing. 

1,497  = “ New  Entrance-lodge  and  Gateway, 
Welbeck  Abbey”  : Mr.  John  Brooke.  This  is  a 
good  gateway  design  : it  shows  a curved  fence- 
line on  each  side  meeting  at  the  central  gate  piers, 
which  are  happily  treated  as  blocks  of  masonry 
worked  into  the  form  of  a Roman  Doric  order, 
showing  two  columns  on  the  face  of  each  pier, 
and  leaving  a long  pedestal  or  blocking  over  the 
cornice  as  the  support  for  a heraldic  animal  placed 
sideways  and  facing  towards  the  main  gate.  The 
design  of  the  piers  is  carefully  worked  out,  and  the 
ironwork  of  the  gates  and  fence  railings  is  well 


designed.  The  side  entrances  are  formed  through 
arches  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  stone  piers. 

1.500  : “ Holy  Women  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
Part  of  a Frieze”  : Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake.  This 
represents  a row  of  draped  figures  executed  in 
pencil,  and  a continuation  of  the  same  design  of 
which  another  portion  was  shown  in  a drawing 
in  last  year’s  Academy,  and  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  for  September  3,  1892. 

1.501  : “Design  for  the  Church  of  St.  Teter, 
Abbeydale,  Sheffield  ” : Mr.  Sydney  Vacher. 
This  is  one  of  the  designs  sent  in  for  what 
appears  to  have  been  a rather  important  church 
competition.  The  drawing,  which  is  a pen-line 
one,  rather  hard  and  mechanical  in  style,  shows 
an  interior  with  a wooden-panelled  roof  in  cants, 
and  four-centred  arches  to  the  nave ; the  ex- 
terior view  shows  the  east  end  with  gables 
with  traceried  windows  placed  high  up  and  a con- 
siderable space  of  blank  wall  below  them.  The 
treatment  of  this  portion  has  breadth  and  charac- 
ter ; we  do  not  quite  like  the  oblique  buttresses  to 
the  centre  aisle,  which  is  very  slightly  projected 
beyond  the  side  one,  so  that  the  buttresses  seem 
almost  to  start  out  of  the  wall  and  leave  an  awk- 
ward inner  angle  ; and  of  course  buttresses  are  not 
in  the  least  called  for  constructively  where  the 
wall  projects  so  little  beyond  the  adjoining  walls 
—a  mere  break  in  fact.  A plan  of  the  church  is 
added. 

1,502:  “ Edinscourt,  Disley,  Cheshire:”  Mr. 
John  Brooke.  This  is  an  unusual  and  characteris- 
tically treated  front.  The  house  has  two  similar 
gables,  with  a varied  treatment  of  the  archi- 
tectural labels  of  the  windows  below  them,  one 
showing  square  lines,  the  other  circular  ; the 
dining-room  on  plan  shows  a square-lined  pro- 
jecting bay  at  the  left  side  of  the  facade,  the 
drawing-room  a circular  one  at  the  right-hand 
side  ; the  general  scheme  of  the  house  is  sym- 
metry in  general  lines  with  an  appropriate  variety 
in  detail. 

1,503  : “New  Entrance  Gates  and  Lodge, 
Eaton  Hall  ” : Mr.  R.  W.  Edis.  A straight 
gate  with  large  outer  piers,  and  smaller  ones  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  gate  ; the  larger  ones  are 
treated  in  a French  neo-Classic  style,  with  a 
cornice  and  short  thick  angle  balusters  worked 
out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pier  ; the  whole  in 
good  taste  but  a little  wanting  in  distinction  for 
entrance  to  so  important  an  estate. 

1,504:  “Compton  Leigh,  Frognal  Gardens, 
Hampstead  Mr.  James  Neale.  No  plan  ; an 
effective  pen  drawing  of  a house  partially  tiled, 
and  in  which  the  principal  feature  is  a large 
octagon  angle-turret  with  wide-spreading  eaves. 

1,505:  “Design  for  organ-front,  St.  Mary 
Abbott’s,  Kensington  :”  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott.  An 
interior  of  the  church,  in  which  the  organ  front 
seems  rather  a subordinate  feature  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  ; what  strikes  us  is  that  very 
little  of  the  organ  is  in  front,  most  of  it  is  evidently 
in  the  aisle  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  conse- 
quently to  those  who  know  what  space  an  organ 
requires  the  impression  is  that  this  must  be  a very 
small  organ,  placed  flat  against  the  wall,  which  is 
hardly  satisfactory. 


THE  NEW  GALLERY  EXHIBITION. 

Everybody  is  saying  that  Mr.  Sargent’s 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Hammersley  (128)  is  the  work  to 
see  in  the  New  Gallery,  and  everybody  is  right. 
It  is  a most  brilliant  performance,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  difficult  scheme  of  colour,  a bright 
rose-coloured  dress  and  greyish  stuffs  and  curtains  ; 
the  figure  itself  is  full  of  spirit  and  charm  ; even 
the  masterly  way  in  which  the  carpet  pattern  is 
indicated  without  being  too  much  emphasised 
should  be  recognised.  We  only  quarrel  with  the 
perspective,  the  effect  of  which,  from  the  position 
at  least  in  which  the  picture  is  now  seen,  is  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a yacht’s  cabin  with  the  ship 
heeling  a good  deal  and  the  floor  consequently 
sloping.  Other  portraits  are,  an  admirable  one 
of  “Sir  John  Lubbock”  (4)  by  Mr.  Collier, 
balanced  by  an  excellent  work  of  the  same  class 
by  Mr.  Parker  (20),  remarkably  fine  in  colour  ; 
Mr.  Hacker’s  fine  and  effective  portrait  of  a little 
boy  (39)  ; Mr.  Shannon’s  “Miss  Kennedy”  (37), 
painted  for  Newnham  College,  and  Mr.  Sargent’s 
“ Mrs.  George  Lewis”  ( 177)- 

Two  painters  of  genius,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  and 
Mr.  Crane,  have  essayed  to  put  into  pictorial  shape 
the  fancy  of  the  breaking  waves  as  “ Neptune  s 
Horses.”  We  do  not  know  whether  the  idea  can 
be  called  a very  happy  one  ; it  is  a fancy  which 
falls  to  pieces  when  one  tries  to  make  it  into  fact, 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Watts  has  been  the  most 
successful,  inlhat  he  has  kept  the  horse  forms  as 
misty  and  undefined  as  he  could,  merely  suggest- 
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ing  them  indistinctly ; at  a little  distance  the 
picture  (78)  only  suggests  breaking  waves  ; the 
clever  manner  in  which  they  are  made  out  into 
horses  without  forcing  the  forms  too  much  on  the 
eye  is  the  real  point  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Crane 
has  defined  his  row  of  sea  horses,  with  prancing 
fore-legs,  far  too  clearly  (216)  ; the  best  point 
in  the  picture  is  the  crest  on  one  of  the 
more  distant  waves,  which  takes  indistinctly  the 
form  of  horses’  heads  just  seen  above  the  water, 
and  appearing  to  hurry  along  with  the  advancing 
wave.  “A  Masque  of  Spring  Flowers”  (199) 
by  the  same  artist  is  a charming  fancy,  in  a form 
better  suited  for  pictorial  representation. 

Mr.  Burne-Jones  is  not  at  his  best  this  year  in 
his  two  works,  “The  Pilgrim  at  the  Gate  of 
Idleness  ” and  ‘ ‘ The  Heart  of  the  Rose  ” (64,  66), 
they  are  not  (for  him)  very  striking  in  colour  and 
design,  and  the  meaning  of  the  last-named  one  is 
not  very  clear.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  “Naiad” 
(40),  who  gets  up  out  of  a brook  to 
look  at  a youth  asleep  on  the  grass,  is  a 
striking  picture  in  colour  and  conception,  and  the 
Naiad  looks  damp  and  watery  enough,  but  a little 
too  human  for  a legendary  being  ; there  is  an 
unhappy  suggestion  about  it  of  a bather  whose 
clothes  have  been  stolen.  Mr.  Strudwick’s 
elaborate  fancy  of  Love  enthroned  (19)  is  a fine 
decorative  picture  on  a small  scale  ; not  more 
than  that.  Mr.  Tadema’s  “Unconscious  Rivals” 
(12)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  the 
year  ; the  scene  is  a marble-railed  gallery  running 
across  the  impost  level  of  a deeply-recessed  arch 
in  some  Roman  building,  through  which,  as 
through  a tunnel,  we  look  out  on  the 
landscape,  and  two  women  lean  against  the 
railing ; the  decorated  soffit  of  the  arch  is  an 
admirable  bit  of  architectural  incident,  which  we 
have  not  before  seen  in  painting.  Mr.  Watts’s 
“The  Open  Door”  (55)  is  an  interesting  work,  a 
glimpse  given  into  a stormy  outside  landscape 
through  a door-way,  which  a woman  opens  for  a 
moment  to  look  out.  Mr.  Philip  Burne-Jones 
has  given  a powerful  illustration  of  that  unhappy 
figure  in  the  history  of  tyranny,  “The  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask”  (103),  which  certainly  gives  a 
new  reality  to  the  story. 

Of  other  figure  pictures  we  may  draw  attention 
to  a very  fine  half-length  study  by  Mr.  Jacomb- 
Hood  (147)  of  a lady  in  a velvet  dress,  a splendid 
bit  of  colour ; Mr.  Nettleship's  large  picture  of  a 
fight  between  a tiger  and  a python  (157),  not  as 
real  as  his  tiger  at  the  Academy  ; Mrs.  Normand’s 
pretty  figure  under  the  title  “ Pets”  ; Mr.  Tuke’s 
“ Greek  Lemon  Gatherer”  (247);  and  Mr.  Gere’s 
“Finding  of  the  Infant  St.  George”  (251),  an 
illustration  of  Spenser  in  which  the  painter  has 
caught  something  of  the  mingled  mysticism  and 
naivete  of  the  “ Faerie  Queene.” 

There  are  some  fine  landscapes  ; including  a 
beautiful  broadly  painted  sea-side  scene,  “Breezy 
Pastures”  (174)*  by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes;  a rich 
but  rather  artificial  wooded  landscape  by  Mr. 
North  ( iS  1 ) ; a Hampshire  scene  by  Mr.  D. 
Murray  (168),  notable  for  its  beautiful  and 
tenderly  painted  sky ; a fine  coast  scene  at 
“Skipness”  (69)  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Allen:  a study 
of  an  effect  of  “Silver  Mist”  (37)  by  Mr.  F. 
Hall  ; a little  twilight  landscape,  “The  Track  of 
the  Strayed  ( 1 5 )»  by  Miss  A.  Alma-Tadema, 
which  is  very  original  ; and  a beautiful  spring 
landscape  by  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  (220).  Among 
architectural  subjects  Mr.  Logsdail  sends  two 
pictures  of  bits  of  Venice  (143,  190);  Mr.  Frank 
Dillon  a view  of  the  “Tomb  of  Theodoric  at 
Ravenna”  (224),  and  Mr.  MacWhirter  a view  of 
Venice  from  the  Sea  (235). 

Sculpture  is  not  largely  represented  : the 
principal  work  is  the  vigorous  life-size  figure  of 
“ A Scytheman,”  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mullins. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

The  conversazione  held  by  the  Royal  Society  in 
its  apartments  at  Burlington  House  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last  was,  as  usual,  well  attended  and 
full  of  interest. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  a number  of  objects 
were  exhibited,  together  with  apparatus  of  various 
kinds  illustrating  recent  advances  in  scientifi. 
knowledge.  These  were  of  a more  representative 
character  than  they  have  been  for  the  past  two  o- 
three  years,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  class 
known  as  “brilliant  experiments”  were  fewer  in 
number.  This  is  decidedly  a step  in  the  righl 
direction.  The  rooms  could  be  filled  with  appa- 
ratus producing  startling  ocular  results,  but  unless 
these  were  novel,  and  were  of  considerable  scien- 
tific value,  the  fearful  machines  which  produce 


them  should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  purlieus 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Exceedingly  few  of  the  exhibits  were  of  direct 
interest  to  architects.  We  might,  however,  in- 
stance that  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Boys,  who  showed 
a device  for  drawing  curves  by  their  curvature.  It 
consists  of  a transparent  celluloid  scale  divided 
into  equal  parts,  reciprocally  (or  in  any  special 
manner)  ; a glass  pen  or  a pencil  at  its  zero  point 
(which  is  in  the  centre,  the  divisions  being  carried 
each  way)  describes  the  short  arcs,  and  a flat 
tripod,  with  three  needle  feet,  two  on  the  paper, 
and  one  on  the  centre  line  of  the  rule,  fixes  the 
centre  of  curvature.  This  instrument  draws 
certain  curves  more  smoothly,  rapidly,  and 
accurately  than  is  possible  using  the  same  care 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Mr.  Cecil  Carus-Wilson 
exhibited  an  apparatus  called  a Scotographoscope, 
for  enabling  lecturers  to  demonstrate  with  chalks 
in  a darkened  room.  A lamp  is  placed  inside  a 
large  box,  the  front  of  which  is  made  of  roughened 
glass  with  a sliding  dark  screen  before  it.  On 
removing  the  screen  the  glass  is  seen  to  be 
illuminated,  and  diagrams  can  be  drawn  on  its 
surface.  The  arrangement  is  an  ingenious 
one,  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  very 
extensively  used.  It  is,  of  course,  primarily 
intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  lantern,  for  class  lecture  purposes.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  students  to  make  notes  of  what  is 
shown  or  drawn  in  a dark  room,  and  herein 
consists  the  disadvantage  of  this  method  of 
demonstration. 

Messrs.  W.  Topley  and  R.  Kerr  exhibited 
maps  and  photographs  illustrating  the  recent  land- 
slip at  Sandgale.  The  maps  showed  the  geology 
of  the  district  and  indicated  the  “ slipped  ” areas  ; 
whilst  the  photos  were  views  of  the  disturbed 
ground,  and  the  damage  done  to  houses  and  to 
groynes.  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  showed  the  remains 
of  some  remarkable  fossil  reptiles,  discovered  by 
him  in  the  building  sandstone  of  Cuttie’s  Hillock 
quarry,  near  Elgin  ; there  were  also  several  other 
exhibits  in  the  domain  of  natural  history. 

The  electrical  exhibits  claimed  much  attention, 
though  there  was  nothing  very  novel.  Tesla’s 
experiments,  and  slight  modifications  thereof,  have 
become  the  r'epertoire  of  nearly  every  popular 
lecturer  on  electricity,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  repeat  them  ad  nauseam.  There  was  a 
time,  not  long  since,  when  people  stood  aghast 
at  the  bare  idea  of  having  powerful  high-frequency 
currents  of  electricity  passed  through  the  body, 
and  the  experimenter  was  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a hero  : but  when  it  came  to  be  generally  known 
that  such  currents  possessed  but  little  physiolo- 
gical action,  the  illusion  was  dispelled.  Many  of 
those  who  saw  Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton’s 
experiments  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  the 
filament  of  an  ordinary  5 c.p.  100- volt  lamp  was 
made  incandescent  with  current  conveyed 
through  the  human  body,  &c.,  &c.,  no  doubt  bere 
these  facts  in  mind.  Sir  David  Salomons  showed 
one  of  a pair  of  tuning-forks,  worked  electrically, 
and  made  of  platinoid  and  gun-metal  ; a portable 
photometer  ; and  a table  polariscope.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  L.  Pyke,  he  also  exhibited,  amongst 
other  things,  a one -million  frequency  alter- 
nator, and  a small  inductor  dynamo  and  motor, 
in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  alternator  exceeds 
90  per  cent^,  and  at  a speed  of  2,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  output  of  the  machine  is  I5 
kilowatts.  This  great  efficiency  is  ascribed  to  the 
close  construction  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  metal  subject  to 
even  the  smallest  variation  of  magnetic  density 
is  luminated.  Major  Holden  had  instruments 
for  indicating  and  recording  the  electrical  pressure 
and  current  on  alternating  systems  of  supply  ; a 
self-recording  pyrometer,  &c. 

Messrs.  Baly  & Chorley  exhibited  sodium 
potassium  high  temperature  thermometers  (range 
0 deg. — 620  deg.  C.)  and  specimens  of  the  alloy  ; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Callendar,  platinum  thermometers 
and  pyrometers,  and  galvanometers  ; whilst  Prof. 
A.  Smithells  made  some  striking  experiments 
demonstrating  the  structure  of  flames. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  E.  Wethered  showed, 
by  means  of  the  electric  lantern,  the  remains  of 
some  micro-organisms  found  in  certain  limestones, 
the  function  of  which  in  forming  oolite  building 
stones  has  been  previously  adverted  to  in  our 
columns.  Lord  Armstrong,  in  the  same  manner, 
conducted  some  experiments  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  electric  discharge  in  air  and  water.  Pro- 
fessor FI.  Marshall  Ward  threw  on  the  screen  a 
series  of  photographs  demonstrating  the  action  of 
solar  and  electric  light  on  the  spores  of  bacteria 
and  fungi.  Among  other  things  he  conclusively 
proved  that  sunlight  kills  the  spores  of  bacteria 
and  fungi ; and  that  the  action  depends  on  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  the  time  of  exposure. 


In  some  respects,  this  was  the  most  interesting  * 
part  of  the  conversazione , and  it  must  have  a 
material  bearing  on  certain  questions  relating  to  I 
water  storage  and  water-supply  generally. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  I 
ARCHITECTS: 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  s 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday,  May  1.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council,  which  was  adopted,  contained  the  1 
following  passages : — 

The  Council,  elected  on  June  13,  1S92,  have  . 
held  twenty-one  meetings  ; and  since  the  publica-  : 
tion  of  the  last  annual  report  on  May  5,  1892,  : 
twenty-four  meetings.  The  Professional  Practice  : 
Committee  of  Council,  the  Finance  Committee  of: 
Council,  the  Alliance  Committee  of  Council,  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  Committee  of  Council  have  . 
met  as  usual ; and  the  Rota  Committees,  com- 1 
posed  of  sections  of  the  Council,  have  met  periodi- 
cally for  the  consideration  of  candidates’  appli- 1 
cations  for  membership. 

During  the  official  year  40  Fellows,  16  of  whom  1 
were  previously  members  in  the  class  of  Asso-: 
dates,  and  57  Associates,  have  been  elected. 
Though  these  figures  compare  unfavourably  with 
those  of  1S91-92,  when  66  Fellows  and  51  Asso 
ciates  were  elected,  the  number  of  Fellows  (ini 
spite  of  severe  losses  by  death)  is  now  623,  as 
against  610,  and  the  number  of  Associates  814,  as 
against  794,  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
One  Hon.  Associate,  Mr.  T.  FI.  Wyatt  (who  hadi 
resigned  in  1S90),  and  one  Hon.  Corresponding! 
Member,  Professor  Babcock  (Cornell  University, \ 
Ithaca,  New  York  State),  have  also  been  elected. 
Ilis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  has. 
been  elected  an  Hon.  Fellow. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  current  session# 
Mr.  William  Emerson,  a Member  of  Council, 
was  elected  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Aston  Webb: 
having  resigned.  j 

The  losses  by  death  in  the  class  of  Fellows' 
have  been  -.—Henry  George  Austin  (Canterbury), 
William  Allen  Boulnois,  Richard  Herbert 
Carpenter,  John  Myrie  Cory  (Shanghai),  Joseph- 
Stretch  Crowther  (Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire),  John  1 
Garrard  Filgood  (Manchester),  James  F'owleri 
(Louth),  Tohn  Gibson,  Philip  Herepath  (New 
Zealand),  Richard  Smith  Lander,  Joseph  Peacock* 
Thomas  Stone,  Alfred  Strong,  Thomas  Tillman  1 
(Sunderland),  William  Charles  Tuke  (Man-i 
Chester),  John  Goldicutt  Turner  (Rickinghall.i 
Diss),  James  Williams.  In  the  class  of  Asso-i 
ciates  : George  Canning  Richardson  (Lian-t 
gollen,  Wales).  In  the  class  of  Hon.  Ass# 
ciates:  Matthew  Wyatt  (Winchfield,  Hants).. 
In  the  class  of  Hon.  Corr.  Members:  George: 
Snell  (Boston,  Mass.).  In  the  class  of  lion.  1 
Fellows:  Walter  Charles  James,  Lord  North-1 
bourne. 

The  Preliminary  Examinations  of  November,1 
1892,  and  March,  1893,  were  held  in  London,  1 
Bristol,  and  Manchester,  with  the  result  that  169 
gentlemen  have  been  registered  as  Probationers^ 
At  the  same  time,  Intermediate  Examinations  of 
54  Probationers  were  held  in  London,  with  the 
result  that  34  Probationers  have  been  registered, 
as  Students.  There  are  now  532  Probationers 
and  75  Students  on  the  respective  registers.  The 
Examination  qualifying  for  candidature  as  Asso- 
ciate was  held  in  London  only  last  autumn,  and  it 
has  been  held  this  spring  in  London,  Glasgow 
Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle;! 
Statistics  of  these  Examinations  follow  :— 


The  Preliminary  Examination. 
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The  Examination  Qualifying  for  Candidature  as 
Associate. 


Datei. 
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1 
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* Six,  out  of  the  106  applicants  admitted,  did  not  attend. 


The  Council  desire  to  record  their  indebtedness 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  those  Allied 
Societies  under  whose  charge  examinations  have 
been  conducted  during  the  official  year ; and 
their  obligation  to  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Architecture  increases 
year  by  year.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Prelimi- 
nary Examination,  in  which  a professional 
examiner  is  now  employed  to  set  the  questions 
and  mark  the  answers  in  six  out  of  the  eight  sub- 
jects, the  work  of  the  examiners  is  entirely 
Honorary. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  of  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  several  examinations,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  during  the  past  official  year  there  were 
192  admitted  to  the  Preliminary  Examination 
against  146  during  the  preceding  year,  and  142 
admitted  to  the  Examination  qualifying  for  can- 
didature as  Associate,  the  number  in  1S91-92 
having  been  121. 

The  Ashpitel  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred 
C.  Houston  (Associate),  as  having  most  highly 
distinguished  himself  among  the  sixty-one  candi- 
dates who  passed  the  qualifying  examination  in 

1892.  An  additional  prize  (value  five  guineas) 
was  awarded,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  to  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear 
(Associate). 

A Statutory  Examination  for  Certificates  of 
Competency  to  act  as  District  Surveyor  in  London 
was  held  last  October,  when  five  gentlemen  pre- 
sented themselves,  one  of  whom — Mr.  Watson 
Hall  — passed  and  received  his  certificate. 
Another  examination  was  held  at  the  end  of 
April,  when  five  gentlemen  presented  themselves, 
two  of  whom — Mr.  Albert  William  Cleaver 
(Associate)  and  Mr.  Reginald  Molesworth 
Gruggen  (Associate) — passed,  and  Certificates  of 
Competency  to  act  as  District  Surveyor  in  London 
have  been  granted  to  them. 

1 he  Institute  of  New  South  Wales,  established 
at  Sydney  in  the  year  1S71,  and  incorporated  in 
1890  under  the  Companies  Act,  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  alliance  with  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  (1892)  for  the  promotion 
of  architecture  was  presented  to  Monsieur  Cesar 
Daly,  Hon.  Corr.  Member  (Paris),  for  his  literary 
works  in  connexion  with  architecture,  and 
acknowledged  by  him  in  an  eloquent  speech  de- 
livered in  English  at  a general  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  held  June  27,  1S92.*  The  award  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1893,  to  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Hunt,  Hon.  Corr.  Member  (New  York),  for  his 
executed  works  as  an  architect,  recommended  by 
a resolution  of  the  Institute  passed  on  March  13, 

1893,  has  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

The  works  submitted  this  year  for  the  Prizes 
and  Studentships  have  been  exceptionally 
numerous,  and  generally  excellent  in  quality. 
The  annual  deed  of  award  was  presented  to  the 
General  Meeting  of  January  9 last,  and  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  prizes  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month 
an  Address  to  Students  on  “Some  Responsibilities 
of  the  Architect”  was  delivered  by  the  President, 
and  a “ Review  of  the  Students’  Works”  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  drawings  included  a selection  from 
the  “ Testimonies  of  Study”  sent  in  by  Pro- 
bationers applying  to  be  admitted  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination 

Not  the  least  interesting  event  of  the  official 
year  was  the  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of 
Palladio,  Inigo  Jones,  Kent,  and  others,  lent  to 
the  Institute  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
forming  part  of  the  famous  collection  made  by  the 
great  Earl  of  Burlington.  The  portfolios  con- 
taining the  drawings  of  Palladio  and  others  have 
been  returned  to  the  Duke,  but  the  four  boxes 
containing  the  drawings  of  Inigo  Jones  and  others 
are  still  retained,  by  his  Grace’s  request. 

The  amended  Paper  of  Suggestions  for  the 
Conduct  of  Competitions,  considered  and  adopted 
by  the  Institute  at  a General  Meeting  held  in 


* A portrait  of  M.  C6sar  Daly,  with  a full  report  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  appeared  in  the  Builder 
for  July  2,  1892. 


March,  1892,  was  issued  to  Members  last  June, 
after  it  had  been  finally  revised  by  the  Council. 

A Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
last  session,  intituled  “A  Bill  to  empower  the 
City  and  South  London  Railway  Company  to 
make  an  underground  railway  to  Islington,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  menaced  the  removal  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  which  was 
scheduled  with  the  apparent  intention  of  being 
acquired  for  the  purposes  of  a railway  station. 
The  Council  petitioned  agains^the  Bill  as  it  stood, 
and  they  believe  that  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
Church  has  not  been  proceeded  with. 

Attention  having  been  invited  to  an  application 
made  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute, which  is  incorporated  under  the  Companies 
Act,  for  the  grant  of  a Royal  Charter,  the  Council 
formulated  objections  to  the  extensive  powers  thus 
sought  to  be  obtained  ; and  a suggestion  offered 
to  the  Sanitary  Institute,  that  certain  clauses  of 
its  draft  charter  should  be  modified  so  as  to  con- 
fine its  examination  to  matters  of  sanitary  know- 
ledge, was  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  that 
Institute.  No  further  opposition  was  consequently 
offered  by  the  Council  to  the  grant  of  the  Charter 
sought  for. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  London  County  Council, 
the  By-laws  proposed  to  be  made  by  that  body 
under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891, 
have  been  considered  and  reported  on  by  the 
Practice  Standing  Committee  of  the  Institute ; 
and  the  Report  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Council,  the  same  was  duly  forwarded  as  a series 
of  suggestions  for  submission  to  the  London 
Council. 

The  Appellate  Tribunal,  to  which  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  nominate  a member,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  London  Council  (General 
Powers)  Act,  1890,  is  reported  to  have  heard  and 
determined  fifteen  appeals,  which  have  resulted 
in  the  confirmation  of  nine  of  the  Superintending 
Architects’  certificates  appealed  against,  and  of 
the  varying  of  six  others.  The  tribunal  consists 
of  Dr.  Longstaft',  appointed  by  the  London 
Council ; Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Institute;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee, 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Surveyors’  Institu- 
tion ; and  Mr.  Cates  is  the  elected  chairman. 

The  Council  have  had  under  consideration  a 
proposal  by  Mr.  Cates  to  divide  the  United 
Kingdom  into  so-called  architectural  provinces,  of 
which  the  Societies  now  or  hereafter  allied  to  the 
Institute  would  be  the  respective  centres  ; and 
they  have  conferred  with  the  Allied  Societies  on 
this  proposal  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
carried  out,  with  a view  to  promoting,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a comprehensive  educational 
organisation,  of  which  the  Institute  would  be  the 
head.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  ex- 
pediency of  extending  the  limit  of  the  number  of 
Presidents  of  Allied  Societies  who  may  sit  on  the 
Council,  now  restricted  to  nine,  has  been  also 
considered,  and  the  opinions  thereon  of  the 
respective  Societies  have  been  asked  for.  Several 
suggestions  have  accompanied  the  replies  for- 
warded by  the  Allied  Societies,  and  the  subject 
was  discussed  in  Liverpool  on  the  21st  ult. , at  a 
Conference*  at  which  representatives  from  several 
non-Metropolitan  centres  attended,  and  at  which 
the  Institute  was  represented  by  Mr.  Emerson, 
supported  by  Mr.  Cates  and  Mr.  Slater.  The 
fact  that  this  Conference  discussed  the  educational 
results  which  might  possibly  be  achieved  under 
the  auspices  of  each  Allied  Society  at  the  centres 
respectively  of  the  projected  architectural  pro- 
vinces, rendered  the  gathering  at  Liverpool  more 
than  ordinarily  interesting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  Session  the 
Council  took  into  consideration  the  desirability  of 
memorialising  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting, 
and  known  as  the  Gresham  University  Com- 
mission, on  the  subject  of  the  place  to  be  given 
to  Architecture  in  the  scheme  of  a Teaching 
University  for  London  ; and  the  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  addressed  the  Commission 
as  follows : — 

November  21,  1892. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  I beg  leave  to  ask  that  in  any  scheme 
for  the  establishment,  under  charter,  of  an  efficient 
Teaching  University  for  London,  a definite  and  distinct 
place  may  be  assigned  to  Architecture. 

In  assigning  such  position,  it  should  be  realised  that 
Architecture  is  both  an  art  and  a science,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  divorce  its  artistic  from  its  scientific  attributes. 
Design  in  Architecture  embraces  not  only  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  elevations,  both  external  and  internal,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  plan,  but  also  the  scientific 
construction  of  an  edifice. 

The  curricula  established  in  London  by  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  and  by  King’s  and  University  Colleges 
—as  well  as  the  programmes  of  the  Progressive  Examina- 
tions of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects— demon- 
strate the  comprehensive  character  of  Architecture ; 

* Reported  in  the  Builder  for  April  29  last. 
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while  the  experience  of  those  of  other  great  cities,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  shows  that  the  idea  of  such  compre- 
hensiveness is  neither  exaggerated  nor  new. 

The  Examination  programmes  to  which  I refer  are  given 
on  pp.  195-218  of  The  R. I.B. A.  Kalemiar  [1892-93],  and 
the  course  or  curriculum  of  the  Architectural  Association 
(London)  is  also  given  on  pp.  141-146  of  the  same  work. 

I beg  leave  to  add  that,  should  the  Royal  Commission 
desire  it,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  will  be  happy  to  afford  any  assistance  that  may 
be  in  their  power  towards  defining  the  place  which  Archi- 
tecture should  occupy  in  any  scheme  for  a new  Teaching 
University. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  President." 

The  reply  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Commission — Mr.  J.  Leybourn  Goddard — 
stated  that  the  Commission  would  hear  evidence 
on  the  subject  from  members  designated  for  the 
purpose  ; and,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  the 
President  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  with  Mr. 
Cates  and  Mr.  Slater,  attended  a meeting  or  the 
Gresham  University  Commission  and  gave 
evidence  accordingly. 

Certain  observations  which  were  made  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge  in  summing  up  the  case 
of  “ Burr  v.  Ridout,”  tried  on  February  21  last — 
which  appeared  to  injuriously  reflect  upon  the 
objects  of  the  Institute,  and  to  give  an  erroneous 
view  of  its  Schedule  of  Professional  Practice  and 
Charges — were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Council ; and  a letter  addressed  to  his  Lordship 
by  the  President  has  elicited  an  expression  of 
regret  which  the  Council  have  received  with  much 
satisfaction.  The  correspondence  was  published, 
with  Lord  Coleridge’s  consent,  in  the  foumal  of 
the  Institute. 

Two  important  constitutional  matters  have 
occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  Council 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  official  year,  namely 
(1)  the  method  of  admitting  and  electing  Fellows, 
and  (2)  their  qualifications. 

The  solution  of  the  first  question  was  facilitated 
by  the  work  of  a special  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  a resolution  of  the  Institute  passed 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  1891.  The 
report  of  this  Committee,  which  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  provisions  of  By-law  9,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  general  meeting  of  June  13,  1892, 
the  Council  were  then  requested  to  prepare  modi- 
fications of  By-law  9 in  accordance  therewith, 
and  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  the 
desired  alterations.  It  was  found,  while  con- 
sidering the  provisions  of  By-law  9 and  the  best 
means  of  modifying  them,  that  other  By-laws 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  modifications, 
based  as  they  were  on  the  clauses  of  the  Report 
adopted  by  the  Institute  and  referred  back  to  the 
Council  to  carry  out.  A revision  of  By-laws  7,  8, 
and  9 became  necessary,  and  these  By-laws  as 
proposed  to  be  altered  were  submitted  to  the 
Institute  on  March  27,  when  the  alterations  were 
approved  with  but  a slight  amendment,  and 
adopted.  Certain  Regulations  made  by  the 
Council  to  carry  out  the  altered  By-laws  7 and  9 
were  submitted  at  the  same  time  and  confirmed 
by  resolution  of  the  Institute.  The  alterations,  as 
adopted,  of  By-laws  7,  S,  and  9 were  confirmed 
by  a Special  General  Meeting  held  on  the  17th 
ult. 

The  solution  of  the  second  question  was  more 
difficult.  Pursuant  to  the  instruction  of  a General 
Meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  on  July  11,  1892, 
the  Council  took  into  consideration  the  whole 
matter  of  the  qualifications  for  Fellowship,  and 
submitted  their  report  to  the  Institute  at  the 
general  meeting  of  March  27.  A portion  of  that 
report,  containing  a Regulation  to  carry  into 
effect  the  Charter  and  By-laws  concerning  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  for  Fellowship,  which 
the  Council  unanimously  recommended  for 
adoption,  was  approved  by  the  Institute  ; and  the 
Regulation  was  confirmed  by  Resolution.  The 
latter  portion,  however,  containing  a Declaration 
under  Section  3 of  the  Charter,  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  making  which  the  Council  were  divided 
in  opinion,  was,  after  discussion  by  the  General 
Meeting,  withdrawn. 

The  report  of  the  whole  proceedings  relating 
to  the  altered  By-laws  and  the  Regulations  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  and  also  to  the  Council 
Report  on  the  Qualifications  of  Fellows,  appeared 
in  the  A'.I.B.A.  Journal  of  March  30.  The 
same  number  contained  the  Memorials  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  on  the  subjects  above- 
mentioned 

The  Art  Standing  Committee  report  that  they 
have  held  eight  meetings  since  their  election  in 
June,  1S92,  making  since  the  issue  of  the  last 
report  nine  in  all.  The  functions  and  scope  of  the 
Committee  having  been  defined  more  precisely 
than  heretofore  by  the  Council,  the  Committee 
feel  confident  they  may  in  future  be  able  to  report 
more  satisfactory  results  of  their  labours.  Subjects 
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connected  with  London  improvements  have 
occupied  much  time  of  the  Committee.  The 
various  authorities  concerned  with  the  recon- 
struction of  Chertsey,  Richmond,  and  Kew 
Bridges  have  been  approached,  and  in  respect  to 
the  two  first  satisfactory  assurances  obtained.  The 
Committee  also  recommended  that  the  Council 
should  address  the  London  Council  upon 
the  importance  of  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge 
being  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  advising 
that  measures  be  taken  by  the  London 
Council  to  obtain  a design  worthy  to  rank  with 
London  and  Waterloo  3ridges.  The  Council 
acted  upon  this  recommendation,  but  have  not 
received  a satisfactory  reply.  Lincoln  Cathedral 
Library  and  Cloisters,  Emanuel  Hospital,  The 
Rolls  Chapel,  the  Wellington  Monument,  street 
lamps,  and  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Clapham 
Common,  each  received  consideration  from  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  strongly  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  proposal,  then  under 
consideration  by  the  Council,  that  candidates  for 
P’ellowship  should  submit  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  their  executed  works.  . . . 

The  Literature  Standing  Committee  report 
that  they  have  held  seven  meetings  since  their 
election  in  June,  1892,  making  since  the  issue  of 
the  last  Report  eight  meetings  in  all.  . . . 

The  R.l.B.A.  Journal  of  1891-92  (Vol.  VIII.) 
contained  436  pages,  with  a few  illustrations  in 
the  text ; and  thirteen  numbers  of  Vol.  IX.  have 
been  published.  . . . 

The  annual  volume  of  Transactions  (VIII.  New 
Series)  contained  434  printed  pages  and  180 
illustrations  in  the  text,  and  a frontispiece  portrait 
of  Professor  Donaldson,  President  1863-65. 

The  Committee  have  at  the  present  time  under 
their  consideration,  as  a reference  from  the 
Council,  a scheme  for  amalgamating  the  Trans- 
actions with  The  R.  I.  R.  A.  Journal,  the  general 
principles  of  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Council ; and  in  view  of  the  suggested  alteration 
in  the  publications  of  the  Institute  and  the  neces- 
sity thereby  created  for  receiving  Sessional  Papers 
in  their  complete  form  at  least  four  weeks  before 
they  are  read  at  a general  meeting,  the  Committee 
have  already  in  their  hands  the  MSS.  of  some 
papers  for  the  next  Session,  and  have  promises  of 
several  others. 

In  reference  to  the  elimination  from  the  Library 
of  such  books  as  do  not  fulfil  the  objects  of  an 
architectural  library,  the  present  Committee  have 
continued  the  work  inaugurated  in  the  previous 
Session,  and  several  volumes  have  been  removed. 
An  important  increase  has  been  thereby  made  in 
available  shelf-room,  while,  in  addition,  new  cases 
have  been  fitted  up,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  in  the  old  Council  Room.  The 
Committee  appointed  Professor  Aitchison  Chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Alex.  Graham  Vice-Chairman. 
They  also  appointed  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith  and  Mr. 
A.  S.  Flower  Hon.  Secretaries 

The  Practice  Standing  Committee  report  that 
they  have  held  three  meetings  since  their  election 
in  June,  1892  ; and  a Sub-Committee  delegated 
for  the  purpose  have  also  had  two  conferences 
with  representatives  of  the  Institute  of  Builders 
on  the  subject  of  the  Conditions  of  Contract.  The 
result  of  these  conferences  was  embodied  in  a 
reprint  of  the  Conditions,  which,  after  adoption 
by  the  Committee,  was  submitted  to  the  Council, 
and  is  still  under  consideration. 

The  Committee  have  also  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  By-Laws  proposed  to  be  made 
by  the  London  Council  under  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act  1891,  and  have  reported  to  the 
Council,  with  suggestions  for  several  alterations, 
giving  the  reasons  for  such  suggestions. 

The  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Henry  Currey 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  Vice-Chairman. 
They  also  appointed  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rickman 
and  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  lion.  Secretaries. 

The  Science  Standing  Committee  report  that 
they  have  held  eight  meetings  since  their  election 
in  June  1892,  which  have  been  attended,  on  the 
average,  by  twelve  members.  . . . The  desira- 
bility of  a code  of  sanitary  regulations  for  the 
entire  United  Kingdom  was  considered  by  the 
Committee,  but  the  subject  belonging  more 
exclusively  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Committee  did  not  see  their  way  to  move  in  the 
matter.  The  general  principles  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Light  and  Air  were  adopted  at 
•he  business  meeting  of  March  13,  1893  ; and, 
the  reconsideration  of  details  being  now  proceeded 
with,  the  Committee  hope  to  report  again  to  the 
Council  at  an  early  date.  The  Committee  have 
had  their  attention  directed  to  several  inventions 
and  new  materials  for  building  construction,  but 
considered  none  of  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  a special  report.  . . . The  Com- 
mittee appointed  Mr.  Lewis  Aneell  Chairman 


and  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  Vice-Chairman. 
They  also  appointed  Mr.  William  C.  Street  and  j 
Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Early  in  the  official  year  the  Council  obtained 
the  assistance  of  a professional  accountant,  with  a 
view  to  simplifying  the  accounts  and  amending 
the  form  of  balance-sheets  annually  issued  ; and 
they  received  from  him  a report,  on  which  they 
have  advantageously  acted.  From  January  2,  1893, 
a less  complicated  system  of  book-keeping  than 
was  hitherto  employed  in  the  Secretary’s  office 
has  been  in  use  ; and  a revaluation  of  the  Insti- 
tute property  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman.  The 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  the 
Balance  Sheets  of  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1S92,  have  been  prepared  under  the  advice  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Saffery,  Chartered 
Accountant,  before  referred  to.  . . . 

The  sum  of  about  2,600/.  has  been  expended 
during  the  four  years  1890-93  on  exceptional 
items — in  other  words,  in  the  purchase  ot  Archi- 
tectural Union  Company’s  Shares,  in  building, 
fittings,  furniture,  See. — over  and  above  the 
amount  acquired  from  the  sale  of  stock  authorised 
in  1S90.  Of  this  sum  an  amount  of  about  1,000/. 
has  been  paid  from  ordinary  income  and  entrance 
fees,  during  the  four  years  alluded  to  ; and  the 
balance  of  about  1,600/.  still  remains  unprovided 
for.  The  Council,  therefore,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  Finance  Committee,  propose  to  sell 
stock  to  the  amount  of  about  1,300/.,  to  meet  the 
greater  part  of  the  anticipated  deficit,  and  to 
leave  accounts  to  the  value  of  about  300/.  outstand- 
ing— the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  balance  of 
receipts  over  disbursements  in  1894. 

The  large  sum  annually  spent,  for  several  years, 
upon  the  new  series  of  Transactions , has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Council.  They  are 
of  opinion  that  it  may  be  considerably  reduced, 
without  seriously  curtailing  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation now  published  by  the  Institute.  To  this 
end  they  appointed  a Committee  of  their  body,  to 
consider  the  points  raised  by  the  President  in  the 
Address  he  delivered  at  the  opening  Meeting  of 
the  present  Session,  when  treating  of  the 
R.l.B.A.  Journal  published  fortnightly,  and  the 
annual  volume  of  Transactions  ; and  to  report 
upon  the  whole  question.  The  Committee  found 
that  the  net  cost  of  the  two  separate  publications 
— the  Journal  and  the  Transactions  for  the  two 
years  1891  and  1892 — was  in  round  numbers 
2.750/.  ; and,  after  careful  consideration,  they  re- 
ported that  were  the  annual  volume  of  Transactions 
to  be  merged  into  the  fortnightly Journal,  the  latter 
might  be  published  at  a net  cost  of  about  1,750/.  for 
two  years  ; this  estimate  including  a sum  for 
additional  assistance  in  preparing  the  Journal  for 
publication.  An  annual  saving  of  500/.  would 
thus  accrue  ; and  the  Council  are  so  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  effecting  such  an  economy,  that 
they  earnestly  recommend  the  Institute  to  allow 
the  proposal  to  take  effect  at  once.  Several  of  the 
papers  read  at  the  geneial  meetings  of  the  current 
Session  have  already  appeared  in  full,  with  illus- 
trations, or  in  comprehensive  abstract,  in  the 
Journal ; and  other  papers  read  during  the  Session 
of  which  short  abstracts  only  have  appeared  can 
be  published  in  full  in  the  remaining  issues  for 
1S92-93.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Council 
have  decided  not  to  print  a volume  of  Transactions 
this  year,  and  they  confidently  advise  the  Institute 
to  allow  that  publication  to  terminate  with  the 
volume  last  issued,  which  was  the  eighth  of  the  new 
series. 

Should  this  meet  with  approval,  the  first 
number  of  the  enlarged  Journal  can  be  published 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  Session,  and  continue 
periodically,  giving  the  full  paper  read  at  a 
general  meeting,  with  the  necessary  illustrations 
and  the  discussion  upon  it ; the  issue  to  take  place 
on  the  Thursday  following  such  meeting. 

If  the  outlay  required  for  a volume  of  Trans- 
actions be  excluded,  the  receipts  for  1893  may  be 
expected  to  show  a margin  of  between  600/.  and 
700/.  in  excess  of  disbursements  ; but  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  that  balance  has  been 
already  appropriated  to  partly  paying  off  the 
exceptional  expenditure  of  the  last  four  years, 
1890-93. 

The  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  and  the 
Balance-Sheet  of  Ordinary  Funds  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1892,  were  appended  to  the 
Report. 



New  Academicians. — At  a general  assembly  of 
the  Academicians  and  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the4thinst.,  Messrs.  John  MacWhirter, 
Henry  Woods,  and  Henry  Moore  were  elected  1 
Academicians,  and  Mr.  John  W.  North,  painter,  an  ! 
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COMBE  TITIONS. 

The  Smallwood  Hospital,  Redditch. — 

In  a limited  competition  the  design  of  Mr.  William 
Henman,  architect  to  the  New  General  Hospital, 
Birmingham,  has  been  selected,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Alexander  Graham, 

F. R.l.B.A. , to  whom  the  designs  were  sub- 
mitted under  numbers,  and  Mr.  Henman  has 
been  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

Public  Library,  High  Holborn. — We  are  : 
informed  that  the  Commissioners  for  Public  : 
Libraries  for  the  St.  Giles’s  district  have  just  con- 
cluded an  examination  of  designs  which  have 
been  submitted  in  competition  for  the  erection  of  i 
a Public  Library  in  High  Holborn.  The  designs  ; 
will  be  open  for  inspection  at  the  offices  of  the  ■ 
Commissioners,  197,  High  Holborn,  Monday,  . 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next,  between  the  hours  • 
of  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

Walsall  Wood  District  Sewerage. — 
The  Brownhills  Local  Board  recently  selected  I 
four  engineers  to  submit  schemes  of  sewerage  and  I 
sewage  disposal  for  the  districts  of  Walsall  Wood,  , 
Sheffield  High  Heath  and  Clay  hanger,  comprising  ; 
a population  of  about  6,000.  The  Local  Board  I 
has  decided  in  accepting  the  scheme  prepared  I 
by  Mr.  EI.  Bertram  Nichols,  C.E.,ofBirmingham,  , 
who,  at  the  last  meeting,  was  appointed  the  : 
engineer  to  carry  out  the  works.  It  is  intended  1 
to  proceed  with  the  works  immediately.  The  p 
cost  of  the  schemes  is  estimated  at  9,000/.  The  : 
other  schemes  submitted  were  those  of  Mr.  J.  E.  . 
Willcox,  C.E.,  Birmingham,  Mr.  W.  EI.  Radford,  , 
C.E.,  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  W.  Perry,  C.E.,  , 
Lichfield,  all  of  which  received  close  attention,  , 
but  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Nicholls  being  more  : 
comprehensive  and  more  suitable  to  the  require-  ■ 
ments  of  the  district,  decided  in  his  favour. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  ■ 
Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on  • 
j Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Innocent,  the  retiring  ; 
I President,  presided,  and  there  were  present  also 
! Mr.  T.  T.  Flockton,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers, 

' Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  Mr.  C.  Hadfield,  Mr.  W.  F.  . 
j Hemsoll,  and  many  of  the  members.  The  . 
reports  of  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  were  : 
read  and  adopted.  E'rom  them  the  Society 
appears  to  be  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  the  . 
classes  for  the  study  of  design,  architectural 
history,  and  sketching,  naugurated  in  the  early  > 
part  of  the  session,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  . 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wigfull,  were  attended 
by  a good  number  of  young  architects, 
supplying  a much  needed  educational  want  in 
the  City.  A beginning  also  had  been  made  : 
towards  the  formation  of  an  Architectural 
Library.  A ballot  took  place  for  the  election  of 
President,  Vice-President,  officers,  and  Council 
for  the  ensuing  session,  Mr.  T.  Winder  and  Mr. 
C.  Gibson  being  the  scrutineers,  with  the  following  : 
result: — President,  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs:  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell- 
Withers  ; Elon.  Sec.,  Mr.  C.  Eladfield  ; Council,  j 
Messrs.  T.  J.  Flockton,  F.  Fowler,  C.  J. 
Innocent,  J.  Smith,  and  W.  C.  Fenton.  A vote  : 
of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  retiring  President, 
Mr.  Innocent,  for  his  two  years’  sendees.  Mr.  . 
C.  Iiadfield,  Hon.  Sec.,  then  read  an  interesting  ] 
paper  on  “ The  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  or  1 
the  Vatican  Basilica,”  which  he  had  visited 
during  the  recent  Tapal  Jubilee  in  February  last.  •; 
The  architectural  history  of  this  celebrated 
building  was  carefully  reviewed  in  detail  and  the  : 
lecture  well  illustrated  by  lime-light  views. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  . 
— -Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  M'Lachlan.  . 
architect,  Edinburgh,  the  members  of  this  Associa*» 
tion,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  visited  on  the  6th 
inst.  Nunraw  Castle,  Haddingtonshire,  the  pro-  j- 
perty  of  Mr.  Wingate  Gray.  Mr.  M ‘Lachlan,  . 
in  his  descriptive  account  of  the  castle,  said  that  I 
Nunraw,  as  its  name  indicated,  was  a nunnery  . 
before  the  Reformation,  and  was  an  appanage  of 
the  Abbey  of  Haddington.  One  of  the  most  1 
recent  members  of  the  house,  in  1S60,  determined 
to  restore  the  building  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  originally  had  been,  but  it  remained  a question 
whether  the  restoration  had  not  been  over-done.  . 
Scarcely  a vestige  of  the  original  building  re- 
mained visible.  On  behalf  of  the  Association,  , 
Mr.  Robertson,  the  President,  thanked  Mr.  and  5 
Mrs.  Wingate  Gray  for  their  kind  reception  and  i 
hospitable  entertainment. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  1 
was  held  in  the  Rooms  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  a 1 


paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  A.  Macara,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  on  “Monuments  and  Memorials  of  the 
Dead.”  Dealing  with  the  subject  in  an  historical 
manner,  the  lecturer  described  in  detail  and  by 
means  of  lantern  slides  a great  variety  of  tombs 
and  monuments  of  the  different  periods  of  archi- 
tecture. Egypt  was  first  noticed,  and  an 
account  given  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  other 
commemorative  monuments  of  that  country. 
Passing  on,  he  alluded  to  the  monumental  remains 
of  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Etruria.  Roman 
remains  of  this  kind  are  also  very  numerous,  and 
exhibit  many  points  of  interest  to  the  architectural 
student.  Touching  briefly  on  the  monumental 
art  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  times  many 
interesting  examples  were  shown.  A short 
discussion  followed,  and  at  the  close  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  awarded  the  lecturer. 


Altar,  St.  David's  Church,  Pantasaph, 
Flintshire  On  the  4th  inst.  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Scarisbrick  consecrated,  at  St.  David's  Church, 
Pantasaph,  near  Holywell,  a new  high  altar  which 
has  been  erected  to  their  father’s  memory  by  the 
children  of  the  late  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  founder  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  adjacent  Capuchin  monastery. 
The  tabernacle  is  of  alabaster,  with  brass  ornamental 
doors.  Above  the  tabernacle  the  throne  is  supported 
by  eight  angels,  also  in  alabaster,  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  canopy  over  the  throne  being  of  Devon- 
shire marble ; and  at  the  points  of  the  throne 
canopy  are  four  other  figures  of  angels.  Two 
further  canopies,  surmounted  by  a spire,  finish  the 
erection.  Open  buttresses  support  the  canopies 
on  either  side,  the  character  of  the  whole  being 
Gothic,  Early  English  Decorated,  and  worked  in 
Caen  stone,  the  height  from  pedela  to  finial  being 
20  ft.  Two  super-altars  have  also  been  added,  of 
Pandemar  marble.  The  large  crucifix  previously 
fixed  above  the  screen  dividing  the  sanctuary  from 
the  friars'  choir  has  now  been  removed,  and  de- 
pends from  the  apex  of  the  arch  at  the  entrance  to 
the  sanctuary.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Boulton  & Sons,  sculptors,  Cheltenham, 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Purdie,  architect, 
Chelsea.  Within  the  sanctuary  there  has  also  been 
erected  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Denbigh,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  earl,  a monument,  surmounted 
by  a recumbent  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  The 
statue  is  worked  in  Portland  stone. 


3llustratlons. 

THE  CHAPEL,  SELWYN  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

HIS  Chapel,  now  in  progress,  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  A.  Blomfield,  A.R.A., 
is  one  of  the  group  of  buildings  form, 
ing  the  original  plan  made  for  the  College 
in  1879.  When  complete  they  will  enclose  a 
quadrangle  213  ft.  by  202  ft.  The  west  end  of 
the  chapel  will  be  the  central  feature  of  the 
eastern  side  facing  the  entrance  gateway.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  College,  the  building  is  of  red  brick 
and  Ancaster  stone.  The  roof  will  be  of  oak, 
open  timbered. 

The  present  contract  only  includes  the  shell  of 
the  building,  without  fittings. 

Messrs.  Cornish  and  Gaymer,  of  North  Wals- 
ham,  are  the  contractors. 

The  drawing  is  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy. 


THE  ROYAL  UNITED  SERVICE  INSTI- 
TUTION, WHITEHALL. 

This  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  south  end  of  Inigo  Jones’s  Banqueting  Hall  in 
Whitehall,  which  has  been  lent  by  the  Queen  to 
the  Institution  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
very  interesting  naval  and  military  museum. 

The  Banqueting  Hall  itself  remains  practically 
unaltered,  but  the  crypt  below,  which  is  brick- 
vaulted,  and  had  been  much  cut  up  with  care- 
takers’ rooms,  coal-cellars,  &c.,  has  been  cleared 
out,  the  windows  (which  were  blocked  up  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century)  opened  out,  and  the 
wall  and  piers  lined  to  the  springing  of  the  vaults 
with  oak  panelling.  This  crypt  will  be  used  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  heavier  objects  in  the  museum, 
for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

The  new  building  will  contain  a lecture-theatre 
to  seat  about  500  people,  and  a large  reference- 
library  over,  both  of  which  face  Whitehall 
Gardens  ; a large  reading  and  writing-room,  and 
a similar  room  for  maps,  &c. , and  for  the  game  of 
Kriegspiel ; also  a Council  Room,  Secretary’s  and 
clerks’  rooms,  large  newspaper  room,  caretakers’ , 


quarters,  &c.,  and  a passenger  lift.  The  accom- 
panying plans  will  explain  the  arrangements. 

Care  has  been  taken  that  the  new  building 
should  not  interfere  with  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  Banqueting  Hall,  and  with  this  view  the 
building  is  set  back  a distance  of  8 ft. , where  it 
adjoins  the  Banqueting  Hall,  on  both  elevations, 
this  portion  being  left  perfectly  plain,  so  as  entirely 
to  detach  the  new  work  from  the  old  ; this 
setting  back  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
leaving  the  return  pilasters  of  the  Banqueting  Hall 
untouched. 

The  Whitehall  front  is  in  Portland  stone,  with 
a plinth  and  entrance  doorway  of  granite,  and  the 
enriched  frieze  and  other  sculpture  will  be 
executed  by  Mr.  Frith.  The  elevation  towards 
Whitehall  Gardens  is  of  Portland  stone  and  white 
Suffolk  bricks.  The  building  is  fireproof  through- 
out, roofs  and  floors.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Mowlem  & Co.,  and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr. 
G.  Berry.  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  E.  Ingress 
Bell  are  the  architects. 

We  hope  to  publish  later  the  enlarged  eleva- 
tion, which,  together  with  these  views,  is  now  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 

The  memorial  stone  is  to  be  laid  on  June  6, 
by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


“ QUARRYDENE,”  WEETWOOD,  NEAR 
LEEDS. 

“ Quarrydene,”  the  residence  of  Mr.  J. 
Rawlinson  Ford,  J.P.,  is  situated  at  Weetwood,  a 
favourite  suburb  rather  more  than  thiee  miles 
distant  from  the  centre  of  Leeds. 

The  house  and  stables  are  built  of  local  stone, 
and  are  slated  with  green  Westmoreland  slates. 
All  the  interior  fittings  were  specially  designed  by 
the  architect.  The  drawing-room  is  provided 
with  an  “ingle-nook,”  with  settees  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace.  The  walls  are  divided  into  bays 
with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  a deep  frieze  is  carried 
round  the  room,  with  modelled  ornament  in  relief, 
the  ceiling  being  panelled  and  enriched  with 
moulded  ribs.  The  dining-room  is  wainscoted  to 
within  2 ft.  of  the  ceiling,  and  is  painted  wall- 
flower colour,  and  above  it  is  a deep  amber-toned 
j frieze.  The  large  bay  windows  are  all  fitted  uj> 
e 
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New  Building  for  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution , Whitehall. 


with  window  seats,  with  hot-water  piping  under- 
neath. The  floors  of  the  hall  and  the  reception- 
rooms  are  finished  in  oak.  The  stairs  window  is 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  & 
Hunt.  Since  the  erection  of  the  house,  some  of 
the  rooms  have  been  decorated  by  Miss  Agnes 
Garrett,  of  London. 

The  illustration  shows  the  garden  front  of  the 
house.  The  work  was  designed  and  carried  out 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Thorp,  architect,  Leeds. 


GATE -LODGE  AND  STABLING, 
CHERTSEY. 

This  building,  which  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
T.  Knight  & Sons,  of  Chertsey,  consists  of  gate- 
lodge  and  coachman’s  house  of  two  stories  in 
front,  with  stable  yard  and  coachhouses,  and 
stabling  in  rear,  with  hayloft  and  pigeon-cote 
over  washing  box. 

The  ground  floor  story  is  faced  with  red  brick, 
and  the  upper  part  of  lodge  is  in  the  old  half  timber 
style,  with  Broseley  tile  roof,  and  lead  glazed 
windows. 

The  stable  fittings  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Musgrave,  of  Belfast. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wimperis  & Arber. 


STATION  HOTEL,  FLEET,  HANTS. 

This  hotel  has  been  erected  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Kenward,  of  Winchfield,  in  a commanding 
position  immediately  opposite  the  station,  and 
contains  on  the  ground  floor  a large  dining-room, 
bar,  parlour,  a spacious  hall,  lavatory,  and  w.c., 
with  the  usual  kitchen  offices ; on  the  first  floor, 
six  good  bed-rooms,  bath-rooms,  and  w.c.  ; on  the 
second  floor,  six  bed-rooms  and  a w.c.  The 
basement  contains  large  beer  and  wine  cellars. 
There  is  erected,  adjoining  it,  stabling  to  accom- 
modate fourteen  horses,  with  good  coach-house 
and  covered  shed  for  visitors’  traps,  &c.  It  is 
intended  to  make  entensive  tennis  courts  and 
pleasure  gardens  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel.  The 
materials  used  are  red  bricks  and  tiles,  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  Lawrence  & Sons,  Bracknell. 
The  whole  of  the  exterior  walls  are  built  hollow. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a total  cost  of 
about  2,650/.  by  Mr.  G.  Brown,  builder,  Brack- 
nell, under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Tulloch,  of  Westminster. 


Removal.— Messrs.  Horne,  Son,  & Eversfield 
announce  the  change  of  their  City  address  from 
84,  Basinghall-street,  to  85,  Gresham-street,  as  their 
present  premises  in  Basinghall-street  are  required 
for  an  extension  of  the  City  of  London  Court. 


INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS  : 

MEETING  AT  MANCHESTER. 

On  Saturday  last  a very  successful  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
Manchester,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  District. 

Assembling  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour 
of  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  to  the  number  of 
about  120,  the  members  were  formally  received 
and  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman 
Marshall),  who  remarked  that  Manchester  had 
made  and  was  making  great  strides  in  its  various 
sanitary  works.  The  new  main  sewerage  works 
which  the  members  were  to  visit  were  approaching 
completion.  They  had  cost  a large  sum,  but  it 


was  believed  that  they  would  confer  great  benefit 
upon  the  city.  So  far,  thanks  to  the  care  and 
ability  of  the  City  Surveyor,  the  Corporation  were 
able  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  success- 
ful way  in  which  those  works  had  been  carried 
out.  He  trusted  that  what  had  been  done  would 
commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  body  of 
experts  whom  he  saw  before  him,  and  they  would 
be  glad,  as  they  always  were,  to  give  any  informa- 
tion on  points  of  detail.  The  Mayor  having 
vacated  the  chair,  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Cart- 
wright (Borough  Engineer  of  Bury),  President  of 
the  Association,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  present,  thanked  the  Mayor 
for  his  hospitable  welcome. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded 
by  Mr.  McBeith,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
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Mr.  S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Rochdale, 
was  re-elected  Hon.  District  Secretary,  warm 
acknowledgment  being  made  of  his  untiring 
energy  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
office. 

The  Manchester  Maui  Drainage  Works. 

Mr.  Allison,  the  City  Surveyor,  then  read  the 
following  paper,  describing  the  salient  features  of 
the  new  main  drainage  works.  He  said  : — 

Previous  to  1885  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of 
Manchester  were  exceedingly  limited,  having  only 
an  area  of  4,294  acres,  and  a population  of 
341,414  ; and  allowing  about  300  acres  unbuilt 
upon  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  City,  and  about 
300  acres  for  shop  and  warehouse  property  in  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  there  is  no 
resident  population,  the  residential  area  would  be 
reduced  to  about  3,694  acres,  which  averages 
ninety-two  persons  per  acre.  In  1885  two  Local 
Board  Districts  and  one  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
were  added,  increasing  the  area  to  5,927  acres  ; 
and  again  in  1890  by  Provisional  Order  other 
six  Townships  were  added  comprising  an  area  of 
6,861  acres,  so  that  to-day  the  total  area  of  the 
City  is  12,788  acres,  and  the  population  about 
515,600, 

Manchester  has  for  a very  long  time  been 
credited  with  a high  death-rate,  and  possibly  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  after  allowing  for  the  area 
covered  by  streets  and  passages  this  number  of 
persons  per  acre  could  not  be  considered  a satis- 
factory condition  of  affairs.  During  the  past  four 
years  the  Sanitary  Committee  have  had  under 
consideration  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the 
old  city,  which  is  mainly  due  to  narrow  streets  in 
the  working-class  districts,  such  streets  ranging 
from  12  ft.  to  24  ft.  in  width,  the  back  passages 
having  an  average  width  of  from  3 ft.  to  3 ft.  6 in. 
very  few  indeed  measuring  4 ft.  wide.  In  this 
crowded  area  also  there  were  about  9,240  back- 
to-back  houses  abutting  upon  these  narrow 
streets ; and  so  impressed  were  the  Sanitary 
Committee  with  the  evils  arising  from  this  class 
of  property  that  they  resolved  some  three  years 
ago  that  something  must  be  done  to  give  freer 
ventilation  and  improved  sanitary  accommodation, 
and  they  have  accordingly  within  that  period 
dealt  with  about  1,100  of  these  dwellings,  340  of 
which  have  been  entirely  demolished,  and  the 
remainder  altered  to  suit  the  Committee’s  require- 
ments, or  closed  as  dwellings.  There  still  remain 
about  8,000  to  be  dealt  with. 

Originally  Manchester  might  be  considered  a 
privy  and  midden  town,  but  in  1S71  the  Health 
Committee  adopted  the  pail-closet  system, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  a great  improvement 
on  the  old  midden  system  ; but  even  with 
this  system  there  are  many  objectionable 
features,  as  the  pails  can  only  be  emptied  on  an 
average  of  say  twice  a week,  and  as  the  contents 
are  stored  up  in  these  small  yards  and  narrow 
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passages,  it  cannot  be  considered  healthy  for  the 
people  who  live  constantly  amidst  such  surround- 
ings. In  view  of  all  this,  the  Corporation  have 
determined  to  convert  Manchester  into  a water- 
closeted  town,  and  the  present  drainage  scheme 
has  been  sanctioned  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
already  carried  out.  At  present  the  whole  of  our 
domestic  sewage,  with  the  exception  of  that 
removed  by  the  pail-closet  system,  finds  its  way 
by  the  street  sewers  into  the  various  rivers  and 
streams  which  flow  through  the  city,  and  the 
scheme  now  being  proceeded  with  is  an  intercept- 
ing scheme  whereby  the  new  main  sewers  are  as 
far  as  practicable  carried  along  the  valleys  at  such 
depths  as  to  intercept  the  existing  sewers  and 
convey  all  the  sewage  into  one  main  outfall,  and 
forward  to  the  sewage  works  now  being  con- 
structed on  the  westerly  side  of  and  about  five 
miles  distant  from  the  city. 

In  designing  and  finally  settling  the  main 
features  of  the  scheme,  my  first  object  was  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  pumping,  and  this  has  been 
accomplished,  so  that  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
extended  city  will  eventually  find  its  way  by 
gravitation  to  the  outfall  works.  The  cartoon 
plans  exhibited  show  the  general  line  of  drainage. 
It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  go  minutely 
into  detail,  as  at  a later  period  of  the  present  year, 
when  the  works  will  be  formally  opened,  a much 
fuller  report  will  be  required.  Commencing  with 
the  outfall  sewer  at  the  works,  this  is  a 10  ft. 
circular  sewer  constructed  in  three  half-brick 
rings,  set  in  Barrow  hydraulic  mortar,  the  invert 
to  half  springing  height  being  formed  of  blue 
brick,  and  the  remainder  in  good  sound  common 
bricks.  This  sewer  extends  for  a distance  of  about 
4,259  lineal  yards  towards  the  city,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  has  been  done  in  open 
cutting,  one  half  the  length  being  about  15  ft.  in 
depth  to  the  invert,  while  the  remaining  length 
nearer  to  the  city  is  at  a depth  of  from  18  ft.  to 
35  ft.  At  the  point  where  this  sewer  termin- 
ates a storm  overflow  chamber  has  been 
constructed,  as,  owing  to  the  very  flat  cha- 
racter of  the  district,  only  a very  small 
percentage  of  the  storm  water  can  be  got  quit  of 
before  reaching  this  point.  This  chamber  serves 
a double  purpose  ; it  gets  rid  of  a large  volume 
of  storm  water  in  time  of  flood,  and  it  has 
enabled  me  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  sewer  below 
this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the 
volume  of  flood  water  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
works.  The  storm  overflow  chamber,  which  is 
intended  to  be  inspected  to-day,  measures 
51  ft.  6 in.  by  27  ft.  2 in.,  and  a crest  or  weir  the 
full  length  is  formed  along  the  side  of  the  sewer, 
so  that  in  time  of  flood  all  the  storm  water 
delivered  by  the  larger  sewer,  when  running  at  a 
depth  of  more  than  6 ft.,  will  overflow  and  find 
its  way  along  the  storm  overflow  to  the  Ship 
Canal  below  the  Mode  Wheel  Locks,  where  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  Canal  is  lowered  to 
the  extent  of  13  ft.  The  water  passing  along  the 
storm  overflow  being  so  largely  diluted,  will  be 
allowed  to  be  passed  into  the  Canal  without 
chemical  treatment. 

In  the  construction  of  the  10  ft.  sewer /ew  diffi- 
culties were  encountered,  except  in  carrying  it 
under  the  Bridgewater  Canal  at  two  different 
points,  and  in  both  cases  the  work  was  done  in 
open  cutting.  In  order  to  enable  the  canal 
traffic  to  be  carried  on  continuously,  the  work  in 
each  crossing  was  done  in  two  sections,  by  means 
of  coffer-dams,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
widen  the  canal  temporarily  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  width  for  the  barges  to  pass.  Owing 
to  there  being  insufficient  depth  between  the  bed 
of  the  canal  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  work, 
I had  to  construct  the  work  with  cast-iron 
cylinders  in  five  segments  for  the  10  ft.  sewer  ; 
and  in  the  other  case,  where  there  was  still  less 
depth,  two  cast-iron  tubes  8 ft.  9 in.  diameter,  in 
segments,  had  to  be  introduced.  To-day,  facili- 
ties will  be  given  for  you  to  examine  this  work, 
and  also  the  storm  overflow  chamber,  so  that 
further  description  is  unnecessary. 

On  the  city  side  of  the  storm  overflow  chamber 
a much  larger  sewer  has  been  constructed,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  pumping,  and  to  secure  sufficient 
carrying  capacity  at  a low  level  in  the  sewer  (and 
also  to  get  under  three  railways  and  various 
sewers),  a special  design  had  to  be  resorted  to,  so 
that  instead  of  carrying  forward  a circular  sewer, 
it  has  been  carried  out  more  of  an  oval  shape,  the 
internal  dimensions  being  14  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  6 in. 
The  length  of  this  sewer  from  the  storm  overflow 
chamber  to  the  city  boundary  in  Stretford-roac 
measures  3,535  yards,  the  depth  for  the  entire 
length  varying  from  37  ft.  to  45  ft.,  two-thirds  of 
it  being  carried  out  in  tunnel  and  one-third  ir. 
open  cutting,  all  being  constructed  with  similar 
materials  to  the  10-ft.  sewer,  except  that  this 


sewer  being  of  larger  dimensions  it  was  constructed 
in  four  half-brick  rings  instead  of  three  as  before. 

I may  here  mention  that  the  ground  throughout 
(with  the  exception  of  a few  pot-holes  of  dry  sand) 
was  excellent,  being  chiefly  of  stiff  dry  clay,  and 
except  at  the  canal  crossings  little  or  no  water 
was  found  in  the  tunnel,  the  only  water  found 
being  in  the  shafts  at  a depth  of  about  10  ft.  from 
the  surface,  where  gravel  or  sand  for  this  depth 
overlay  the  clay. 

In  having  to  cross  under  the  three  railways, 
special  works  were  necessary,  and  very  great  pre- 
cautions had  to  be  taken,  as  the  traffic  on  those 
three  main  lines,  viz.  : the  Cheshire  Lines  for 
Liverpool,  the  Main  Midland  London  and  local 
lines,  and  the  South  Junction  lines,  had  all  to  be 
maintained  ; and  notwithstanding  that  the  upper 
surface  of  the  brick  work  of  the  sewer  was  nearly 
within  2 ft.  of  the  sleepers,  not  a single  accident 
took  place  ; and  although  the  trains  had  in  all 
cases  to  slow  in  passing  over  the  work  while  it 
was  being  constructed,  I am  not  aware  of  them 
being  delayed  for  a single  minute  at  any  time. 
Both  the  10-ft.  sewer  and  this  are  carried  out  with 
a gradient  of  2 ft.  per  mile.  The  10-ft.  sewer 
will  convey  to  the  outfall  when  fully  at  work  and 
in  time  of  flood,  about  100,000,000  gallons  in 
twenty-fours ; the  larger  size  sewer  will  carry 
forward  to  the  storm  overflow  in  time  of  flood 
about  170,000,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Sewers  of  this  size  are  not  often  met  with  in 
Municipal  work.  [The  diagrams  exhibited 
showed  the  work  in  all  stages,  from  first  sinking 
the  shafts,  driving  the  headings,  extending  the 
same  until  the  full  width  was  obtained,  as  also  the 
mode  of  timbering,  drawing  the  timber,  &c.] 

I now  propose  to  give  a very  general  outline  of 
the  works  at  the  outfall.  There  are  at  present 
provided  eleven  tanks,  each  300  ft.  long  by 
100  ft.  wide,  having  an  average  depth  of  6 ft., 
equal  to  a water  surface  area  of  7^  acres  in  the 
tanks,  and  a holding  capacity  upwards  of 
1 2,000,000  gallons.  It  is  intended  to  use  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  lime  as  precipitants,  but  of  course 
the  tanks  can  be  worked  by  any  other  precipitant 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  of  a more 
suitable  character.  These  tanks  are  constructed 
upon  the  continuous  flow  system,  but  unlike 
many  others  constructed  on  this  principle,  each 
tank  is  worked  independently,  and  if  all  the  tanks 
were  at  work  simultaneously  the  sewage  would  be 
flowing  over  a crest  1,100  ft.  in  length.  In  dry 
weather  the  effluent  water  will,  after  leaving  the 
tanks,  be  passed  over  about  300  acres  of  land, 
part  of  which  the  Corporation  have  already 
secured,  and  which  will  be  properly  drained  and 
used  for  filtration. 

The  sludge  from  the  tanks  will  be  conveyed 
into  the  works  and  dealt  with  in  eight  presses 
provided  for  the  purpose,  each  press  containing 
forty-five  chambers,  with  plates  41  in.  square,  and 
said  to  be  capable  of  turning  out  1^  tons  of  cake 
per  hour. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  scheme  now  in  hand  is 
estimated  at  about  half  a million  sterling,  but  as 
several  townships  have  been  added  to  the  city 
since  the  scheme  was  passed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  about  100,000/.  extra  will  be  re- 
quired to  sewer  these  new  districts.  In  conclud- 
ing these  remarks  I have  to  add  that  I have  been 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Olive,  acting  as  Resident 
Engineer,  with  an  efficient  staff  of  assistant 
engineers  and  clerks  of  works. 

In  the  course  of  a brief  discussion  which 
followed, 

Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler  (Stockport),  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Allison  for  his  paper,  said 
it  was  very  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  was  abandoning  the  tub  or 
pail  system  and  adopting  the  water-closet  system. 
The  result  could  not  but  be  beneficial,  not  only  to 
Manchester  itself  but  to  the  surrounding  districts, 
who  would  all  no  doubt  sooner  or  later  follow  the 
example  set  by  Manchester.  The  partial  con- 
tinuance of  the  pail  system  was,  he  thought,  the 
only  blot  on  the  sanitary  scutcheon  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp,  Assistant-Engineer  to 
the  London  County  Council,  seconded  the  motion. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
description  which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Allison 
of  these  large  and  important  works,  which,  he 
thought,  were  of  ample  capacity.  He  found  that 
the  capacity  of  the  Northern  Outfall  Sewer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  system  was  much 
greater  than  its  calculated  capacity.  Designed  to 
discharge  30x3,000,000  gallons  a day,  it  was 
capable  of  discharging  nearly  400,000,000  gallons. 
He  found  that  Kutter’s  formula  was  more 
accurate  than  Eytelwein’s,  and  he  believed,  from 
his  experience,  that  the  new  Manchester  Outfall 
Sewer  would  be  capable  of  discharging 


140.000. 000  gallons  a day  instead  of  100,000,000 
gallons. 

Mr.  Allison  said  that  the  discharging  capacity 
of  the  outfall  sewer  had  been  calculated  by 
Beardmore’s  formula,  according  to  which  the 
discharging  capacity  of  the  sewer  would  be 

129.000. 000  gallons  a day. 

Mr.  Mawbey  (Leicester),  in  supporting  the 
motion,  said  that  Manchester  was  setting  a 
salutary  example  to  other  large  towns  in  abolishing 
the  pail  system.  He  regretted  to  say  that  the 
pail  system  still  largely  obtained  in  Leicester, 
where  they  had  six  or  seven  thousand  pails  in  use. 
They  would  be  glad  to  abolish  them  altogether, 
and  they  were  now  refusing  to  allow  any  more  to 
be  used.  Unfortunately  they  had  at  present  no- 
powers to  abolish  them  entirely.  One  of  the 
strongest  possible  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  pail  system  in  Leicester  was  con- 
tained in  the  fact  that  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
after  collecting  the  pails  at  enormous  expense,  had 
on  two  or  three  occasions  asked  permission  of  the 
Highways  and  Sewers  Committee  to  discharge 
the  contents  into  the  sewers. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  from  the 
chair  and  passed  by  acclamation,  Mr.  Allison 
briefly  replied. 

The  visitors  then  adjourned  to  the  Banquetting 
Chamber  of  the  Town  hall,  where  they  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Mayor,  who  was 
warmly  thanked  for  his  hospitality.  They  after- 
wards started  in  brakes  to  visit  the  sewage  and  Ship 
Canal  works.  Driving  along  the  Stretford-road, 
the  first  stoppage  was  made  at  a point  near 
Erskine-street,  where  most  of  the  party  descended 
into  the  new  sewer  to  inspect  the  bell-mouth 
junction,  where  two  sewers,  respectively  9 ft.  and 
7 ft.  diameter,  joined  the  large  one  measuring 

14  ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in.  Resuming  the  carriages, 
the  visitors  were  driven  through  Trafford  further 
towards  the  outfall,  and  at  one  of  the  points 
where  the  sewer  crosses  under  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  they  again  descended  into  the  works, 
and  inspected  the  flood-gates,  sluices,  and 
storm  over-flow  chamber.  Again  taking  to 
the  carriages,  they  were  driven  to  the 
extensive  precipitation  works  at  Davyhulme, 
which  were  very  fully  inspected.  The 
works  seem  to  be  very  complete  in  themselves, 
but  several  of  the  visitors  expressed  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  area  of  land  acquired  for  purify- 
ing the  effluent  is  too  small. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

The  visitors  after  leaving  the  sewage  works- 
walked  across  a field  to  Barton  Locks,  on  the 
Ship  Canal.  They  first  passed  over  the  flood 
sluices,  which  are  situated  across  the  byewash 
channel  of  the  Canal,  and  consist  of  four  large 
wrought-iron  sluice  doors,  each  giving  a clear 
opening  of  30  ft.  wide,  and  holding  up  a depth 
of  water  of  26  ft.  These  will  be  used  for  passing 
the  flood  water  flowing  down  from  the  drainage 
area  of  the  river  Irwell.  The  sluices  are  built 
to  Mr.  Stone’s  design,  the  water  pressure  being 
supported  on  liverollers  running  between  iron  rails. 
The  weight  of  the  doors  being  counterbalanced,  the 
sluices  can  be  regulated  by  hand-power.  The 
locks  are  of  massive  construction,  consisting  of 
one  lock  600  ft.  in  length  between  the  gates, 
65  ft.  in  clear  width,  with  inner  gates  to  reduce 
the  length  to  450  ft.  ; also  a smaller  lock,  350  ft. 
between  the  gates,  with  inner-gates  to  reduce  the 
length  to  230  ft.  The  water-level  here  is  raised 

15  ft.  The  gates,  capstans,  lock  sluices,  &c.| 
will  be  worked  throughout  by  hydraulic  power. 
Leaving  here  the  party  walked  for  about  a mile 
along  the  bank  of  the  Canal  to  Barton.  Here 
the  old  stone  bridge  over  the  river  has  been 
replaced  by  a steel  swing  bridge  spanning  the 
Canal.  This  structure  weighs  600  tons,  revolving 
upon  a broad  race  supported  by  sixty-four  rollers. 
Two  Elyde  engines  are  in  the  foundation  for 
turning  the  bridge.  The  roadway  is  paved  with 
wooden  setts,  and  a footway  is  provided  on 
each  side.  The  bridge  is  carried  on  a pier 
in  the  centre  of  the  Canal.  The  swing  portion 
is  196  ft.  in  length,  affording  two  clear 
openings  for  vessels  90  ft.  and  60  ft.  in  width. 
Founded  on  the  same  central  pier  is  the 
swing  aqueduct,  which  will  be  shortly  used  to 
carry  the  Bridgewater  Canal  over  the  Ship  Canal, 
the  difference  of  water  levels  being  27  ft.  6 in. 
The  visitors  passed  under  the  existing  stone 
aqueduct,  the  achievement  of  Brindley  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  engineering,  but  it  must  shortly  be  re- 
moved, and  the  boat  traffic  conducted  through  the 
new  approaches  and  swing  aqueduct.  The  swing 
portion  is  constructed  of  wrought  iron,  is 
235  ft.  in  length,  and  weighs  when  full  ol 
water  1,400  tons.  At  the  centre  it  is  supported 
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partly  by  sixty-four  rollers  running  on  a wide 
circular  race,  and  partly  by  a Hyde  press.  The 
bridge  carries  a waterway  of  19  ft.  in  width  and 
6 ft.  depth  of  water,  and  the  towing-path  is 
carried  by  a kind  of  gallery.  In  order  to  allow 
vessels  to  pass  up  the  Ship  Canal,  the  opera- 
tion of  swinging  this  aqueduct  is  simple. 
The  water-gates  on  the  abutments  of  the 
approaches  are  closed,  also  the  gates  at  each 
end  of  the  swing  portion  ; the  watertight  stop- 
piece  forming  the  intermediate  connexion  at  each 
end  is  raised  ; the  swing  portion  is  thus 
disconnected  from  the  abutments,  and  the 
aqueduct  will  swing  over  the  central  pier, 
affording  two  ample  openings  for  vessels  90  ft. 
wide  each  up  and  down  the  Canal.  Both  the 
bridge  and  aqueduct  will  be  operated  from  an 
elevated  lever  box  on  the  central  pier.  It  is 
intended,  after  the  removal  of  the  old  aqueduct, 
to  erect  on  the  site  an  hydraulic  lift  for  the  trans- 
ference of  barges  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
canal,  or  vicc-versfi. 

Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams,  the  Chief  Engineer, 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 
The  party  were  met  at  Barton  Locks  by  the 
Resident  Engineer  of  the  District,  Mr.  C.  D.  N. 
Parker,  who  accompanied  them,  and  explained 
the  details  of  construction  and  the  method  of 
working  the  swing  viaduct  and  aqueduct. 

The  visitors  were  much  impressed  by  the  monu- 
mental character  of  the  work,  which  is  now  so  far 
advanced  that  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  Ship 
Canal  will  be  completed  and  opened  for  traffic 
throughout  in  February  next.  After  warmly 
thanking  Mr.  Leader  Williams  and  the  Ship 
Canal  Company  for  kindly  allowing  the  members 
to  visit  the  works,  and  Mr.  Parker  for  his  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  in  explaining  them,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  terminated,  and  the  party 
drove  back  to  Manchester. 

We  propose,  on  an  early  occasion,  to  give  some 
further  details  of  this  great  work. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring  Gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Proposed  Improvement  near  Waterlow  Park. — 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Parks  Committee, 
it  was  resolved,  after  a long  discussion, — 

“ That  the  Vestries  of  St.  Pancras  and  Islington  be  in- 
formed that  in  the  event  of  their  proceeding,  under  the 
terms  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act,  to  acquire  a strip  of 
Waterlow-park  for  the  purpose  of  widening  Dartmouth- 
park-hill,  the  Council  will  make  a nominal  charge  only  for 
the  land,  and  lake  down  the  existing  boundary  wall  and 
erect  railings  in  its  place,  subject  to  the  Vestries  agreeing 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  alterations  and  to  make  up  the  road 
ind  iootpath  to  a total  width  of  33  ft.,  to  maintain  the 
same,  and  to  acquire  and  add  to  the  road  the  portion  of  the 
forecourt  of  St.  Joseph’s  Retreat  as  shown  on  the  plan 
submitted  to  the  Committee.” 

The  opposition  to  the  project  was  based  on  the 
objection  to  surrender  even  a small  strip  of  park 
and  for  a street  improvement. 

Precautions  against  Cholera.  — The  Public 
Health  Committee  reported  that  they  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  of  the  various  sanitary  districts  within  the 
County  of  London  with  respect  to  the  hospital 
iccommodation  that  would  be  available  in  their 
districts  in  the  event  of  prevalence  of  Cholera  in 
London  during  the  present  year,  and  they  had 
oeen  asked  whether  certain  vacant  land  belonging 
:o  the  Council  in  London  would  be  available  for 
emporary  hospital  purposes.  As  they  considered 
;t  desirable  that  the  Council  should  render  any 
assistance  possible  in  case  of  a cholera  epidemic, 
hey  recommended — 

“ That,  subject  to  the  particular  sites  being  approved  by 
lie  proper  Committees,  the  Council  do  approve  of  facilities 
ieing  given  in  case  of  necessity  for  the  erection  of 
emporary  cholera  hospitals  on  land  in  its  possession.” 

' This  was  agreed  to  without  discussion. 

! Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour. — There 
ppeared  on  the  agenda  {not  for  the  first  time),  the 
allowing  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
rair  Wages’  Clause  in  Contracts  : — 

I "We  have  further  considered  the  proposed 
Standing  Order  for  securing  trades  union  rates  of 
i/ages  and  hours  of  labour  under  contracts  for  the 
upply  of  raw  material  or  manufactured  articles, 
Ipferred  back  to  us  by  the  Council  on  December  i5 
(list.  In  view  of  the  conditions  as  to  order  and 
delivery  embodied  in  most  of  the  Council’s  contracts 
Kbr  the  supply  of  stores,  it  might  not  be  practicable 
fP  make  the  proposed  standing  order  operative  with 
Regard  to  all  such  contracts,  especially  in  cases 

ihere  goods  to  be  supplied  might  be  required,  as  is 
equently  the  case,*  to  be  delivered  in  small 
jantities  and  at  different  places.  We  have 
.•cordingly  endeavoured  to  modify  the  proposed 
anding  order  in  the  direction  of  making  the  con- 
tions  of  its  application  more  elastic,  while  keeping 
mind  the  desire  of  the  Council,  as  indicated  by  i 
SJie  terms  of  our  reference,  that  the  payment  of  i 


recognised  trades  union  rates  of  wages  and  the 
observance  of  trades  union  hours  of  labour  should 
be  as  far  as  practicable  required  from  all  the  Council's 
contractors.  If  this  standing  order  be  adopted,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  amend  Standing  Order  No.  1 by 
adding  to  it  words  providing  for  the  compilation  of 
a list  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  to  be  observed 
by  contractors  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  articles.  With  these  consideratioas in 
view,  we  recommend — 

‘(1.)  That  the  following  be  No.  4 of  the  Council'* 
Standing  Orders  with  regard  to  rates  of  wages  and  hours  o‘ 
labour,  viz. : — 

In  all  contracts  for  the  supply  of  raw  material  or  manu- 
factured articles,  other  than  general  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  stores  to  be  used  in  maintenance,  a condition  shall, 
whenever  practicable,  be  inserted  that,  with  respect  to  all 
materials  or  articles  produced  or  manufactured  or  supplied 
by  the  contractor,  the  contractor  will  in  the  production  or 
manufacture  or  supply  thereof  (as  the  case  may  be)  pay  and 
observe  the  following  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour, 

(a)  Where  the  production  or  manufacture  or  supply 
thereof  is  carried  on  within  twenty  miles  of  Charing- 
cross,  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
appearing  in  the  Council’s  list. 

( [b ) Where  the  production  or  manufacture  or  supply 
thereof  is  carried  on  at  a greater  distance  than  twenty 
miles  from  Charing-cross,  the  rates  of  _ wages  and 
hours  of  labour  recognised  and  in  practice  obtained 
by  the  trade  unions  of  the  district  where  it  is 
carried  on. 

But  any  committee  shall  have  power  to  insert  the  said 
clause  in  any  contract  for  stores  when  the  conditions  of 
purchase  will  allow  it.’ 

(2.)  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
above  Standing  Order,  the  following  words  be  added  to 
Standing  Order  No.  1,  ‘and  by  contractors  in  respect?  of  the 
supply,  manufacture,  and  production  of  any  raw  material 
or  manufactured  articles,  except  contractors  for  the  supply 
of  stores  to  be  used  in  maintenance.’" 

The  consideration  of  these  recommendations 
was  adjourned. 

Limit  of  Height  of  Buildings. — The  considera- 
tion of  the  Special  Report  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  on  this  subject,  printed  by  us  a fort- 
night ago  (p.  326,  ante),  was  again  postponed. 

Whitsuntide  Holidays. — On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Collins  it  was  unanimously  resolved. 

“That  the  Council  at  its  rising  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  do 
stand  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June  6,  and  that  there  be 
no  meetings  of  Committees  after  the  day  of  adjournment 
until  Wednesday,  May  31,  unless  in  a case  of  urgency 
which  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  half-past  seven. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  contains  an 
interesting  article  by  M.  Marcel  Reymond  on 
“Florentine  Sculpture  on  the  Duomo.”  M. 
Jules  Guiffrey  concludes  his  article  on  “Clodion 
and  his  Work.”  M.  L.  Falize  contributes  an 
article  on  the  “ Renaissance  des  emaux  peints,” 
dealing  however  rather  with  old  types  than  new 
work  ; and  there  is  a short  review  of  an  English 
work  on  Reynolds’s  notes  of  his  Italian  tour, 
under  the  title  “ Reynolds  en  Italie.” 

In  the  Art  Journal  Mr.  Waller  Armstrong 
continues  his  criticism  of  pictures  in  the  Tate 
collection.  The  Meissonier  Exhibition  is  treated 
by  Mr.  G.  Berne-Bellecour,  with  illustrations 
from  some  of  Meissonier’s  studies,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
F.  Day  gives  a description,  under  the  title  “A 
Kensington  Interior,”  of  the  beautiful  house  of 
Mr.  Ionides.  Among  theillustrationsto  thisarticle 
is  shown  an  effective  arrangement  of  Tanagra 
figurines  on  an  overmantel  of  miniature  Greek 
architecture.  “A  Note  on  Modern  Indian 
Pottery,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Strange,  is  illustrated 
with  some  very  characteristic  examples. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  an  article  on  the 
Academy  Exhibition,  with  some  most  interesting 
reproductions  of  studies  by  Sir  F.  Leighton  for 
“ Rizpah.”  “British  Etching  ” is  the  subject  of 
an  article  by  Mr.  Wedmore,  and  there  is  a very 
interesting  one  on  “The  Art  of  Khuenaten,”  by 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie.  We  have  also  Part  I.  of  a 
special  publication  of“  Royal  Academy  Pictures,” 
as  a supplement  to  the  Magazine  of  Art. 

The  Studio , a new  art  magazine,  of  which  the 
April,  not  the  May  number,  has  been  forwarded  to 
11s,  seems  to  be  devoted  to  novelties  in  art  a good 
deal,  and  contains  an  article  on  “A  New  Illus- 
trator,” Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  some  of  whose  work 
we  noticed  in  the  New  English  Art  Club’s  Exhibi- 
tion, and  who  unquestionably  is  a book-illustrator 
of  very  original  power,  though  in  an  eccentric 
fashion.  An  article  on  “ Bookplates  ” gives  some 
interesting  illustrations.  The  articles  in  the 
Studio  are  mostly  short,  and  of  considerably 
varied  interest,  and  by  writers  who  have  something 
to  say  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

The  Architectural  Review  continues  a series  of 
articles  on  “Ilistoric  Styles  and  Modern  Archi- 
tecture,” and  gives  some  good  geometrical  illus- 
trations of  theBargelloat  Florence,  and  the  fajade 
of  the  Hotel  Bcaugency,  Paris.  The  Architectural 
Review  appears  to  be  very  French  in  its  leanings,  in 


the  style  of  its  illustrations  (which  are  of  excellent 
quality),  and  also  in  its  curious  irregularity  of  ap- 
pearance. It  professes  apparently  to  come  out  eight 
times  a year,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  when. 

The  Architectural  Record  continues  shamelessly 
to  annex  Professor’s  Aitchison’s  lectures  on 
“Byzantine  Art,”  printed  in  our  columns;  a 
double  robbery  of  him  and  of  ourselves,  which 
however,  to  the  American  editorial  conscience 
seems  a perfectly  natural  and  even  praiseworthy 
proceeding.  The  same  number  contains  a good 
article  (not  stolen)  by  a young  English  architect, 
Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  on  “ The  Influence  of 
the  Early  Renaissance  on  Sculpture.” 

The  Quarterly  Rcviexu,  a very  good  number  in 
a general  sense,  contains  no  article  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  in  regard  to  subject,  but 
that  on  “ Literary  Discoveries  in  Egypt  ” touches 
on  a good  many  points  which  are  of  interest  in 
relation  to  relics  of  Egyptian  art  also. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  includes  a most  in- 
teresting and  picturesquely  written  article  on 
“ Fontainebleau,”  dealing  with  the  architecture 
as  well  as  with  the  personal  memories  of  the 
palace,  and  an  article  on  “ Mashonaland,”  in 
which  the  writer  touches  on  Mr.  Swan’s  theories 
in  regard  to  the  orientation  of  the  so-called 
temples,  and  takes  the  same  view  that  we  did, 
that  these  theories  in  regard  to  the  architectural 
remains  of  Mashonaland  are  fanciful  and  un- 
tenable, or  at  least  based  upon  nothing  worth 
calling  proof.  The  writer  observes  that  it  is  con- 
venient for  those  who  have  a passion  for  estab- 
lishing orientation  theories  in  regard  to  ancient 
ruins  that  “ there  are  always  plenty  of  stars  to 
choose  from.” 

In  the  Century  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  writes  a 
short  article  on  “The  World’s  Fair,”  the  chief 
interest  of  which  consists  in  the  illustrations, 
which  are  very  effective,  though  somewhat  misty 
in  execution.  Then  we  have  an  article  on  some  of 
the  decorative  painting,  by  Mr.  Melchers  and  Mr. 
MacF.wen,  at  the  same  place,  with  illustrations  of 
some  large  decorative  paintings  in  lunettes,  which 
look  well  in  engraving.  “ Personal  Impressions 
of  Nicaragua,”  by  Mr.  G.  Gaul,  will  be  of  inte- 
rest at  a time  when  so  much  attention  is  being 
directed  to  this  region  as  the  possible  site  of  an 
interoceanic  canal. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  comes  out  with  a specially 
designed  cover  as  what  is  called  an  “ Exhibition 
Number,”  in  which,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
nothing  about  the  exhibition  at  all,  the  aim 
having  only  been,  apparently,  to  make  an 
unusually  varied  and  readable  number.  In  this 
sense  it  may  be  a success,  but  from  our  point  of 
view  it  is  a less  valuable  number  than  usual,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  stories,  the  only  article  on  art 
being  one  on  “An  Artist  in  Japan,”  by  Mr.  R. 
Blum,  with  very  spirited  illustrations  by  the  author. 

Harper's  Magazine,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
a special  article  on  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  under 
the  title  “A  Dream  City,”  by  Miss  (or  Mrs.) 
Candace  Wheeler,  with  a number  of  illustrations 
of  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  Exhibition. 
Judging  from  this,  there  seems  to  be  a good 
deal  of  highly  respectable  sculpture,  but  not  of 
the  first  order,  to  be  seen  at  Chicago. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  A.  Raymund 
Dowling,  under  the  heading  “ A Walk  in 
Alexandria,”  combines  some  description  of  the 
present  city  with  a sketch  of  its  past  history. 

In  the  Westminster  Review  Mr.  J.  T.  Blanchard 
deals  with  the  eight  hours  question,  which  he 
sums  up  as  impracticable,  pointing  out  that  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  where  apparently  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  regulate  hours  of  labour  by 
law,  the  law  is  constantly  and  deliberately  evaded. 

The  Gentleman' s Magazine  includes  an  article 
on  “Memories  of  Old  St.  Paul’s”  (more  social 
than  architectural)  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Sydney,  and 
one  on  “The  Rise  ami  Fall  of  Millbank  Prison  ” 
by  Mr.  G.  Rayleigh  Vicars,  who  speaks  strongly 
in  regard  to  the  utter  practical  insuitability  of  the 
plan  of  the  building  for  its  purpose,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  proper  overseeing  of  prisoners. 

Longman' s Magazine  includes  an  article  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott  on  “ The  Study  of  Weather  and 
of  Climate.” 

The  English  Illustrated  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  Harry  (Juilter  on  “ The  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  its  Making  and  Makers,”  withsketches 
of  some  of  the  pictures  of  this  year,  and  contain- 
ing some  critical  remarks  on  painting,  adapted  to 
the  art  capacity  of  general  readers.  I iis  suggestion 
of  a rule  for  determining  whether  any  work  of 
art  were  good  or  indifferent,  to  see  “if  you  can 
trace  throughout  any  informing  purpose  by  which 
the  various  details  of  the  picture  appear  to  have 
been  governed,”  is  admirable.  The  same  number 
contains  an  article  on  the  Imperial  Institute  by 
Sir  Somers  Vine,  with  various  illustrations,  and 


one  on  a trip  “From  Queenstown  to  Sheerness 
in  a torpedo  boat.”  There  is  a frontispiece  illus- 
tration of  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  Academy  picture, 
“Hit!” 

The  Cornhill  contains  an  article  on  the  Scilly 
Islands  and  their  inhabitants,  which  gives  some 
very  picturesque  impressions  of  the  places  and 
people. 

The  Essex  Review  continues  its  notes  on 
“Essex  Churches,”  dealing  in  this  number  with 
All  Saints’,  Purleigh,  of  which  a sketch  is  given. 

In  the  Antiquary  the  “ Researches  in  Crete,” 
by  Professor  Halbherr,  are  continued  : other 
articles  are  on  “ Richborough,  ’ by  Mr.  A.  Hall  ; 
“Inventories  of  Church  Goods  made  temp. 
Edward  VI.,”  by  Mr.  W.  Page;  “ Holy  Wells 
of  Scotland,”  by  Mr.  R,  T.  Hope,  &c. 


Corrcsponhettce. 


To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 


NEW  CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

Sir, — I have  seen  with  great  interest  the 
paper  on  “ Hygiene  and  its  Application  to  the 
Arrangement  of  Buildings,”  read  by  Mr.  P. 
Gordon  Smith,  the  Architect  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  before  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  published  in  your  issue  of 
6th  inst. 

As  the  result  of  extended  experience  in  various 
classes  of  buildings,  the  paper  in  question  appears 
to  me  to  be  a most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  hygienic  conditions  arising  from 
the  aggregation  and  segregation  of  the  dwellers 
or  occupiers  of  such  buildings. 

One  of  the  highest  medical  authorities,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  has  stated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  “ there  is  danger  in  the  collection 
beneath  one  roof  ofa  number  of  persons  exceeding 
those  of  an  ordinary  family,”  and  other  medical 
men,  also  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  paper  above 
referred  to,  aver  that  aggregation  of  large  numbers 
in  schools  tends  to  spread  ophthalmia,  diphtheria 
and  allied  throat  affections,  and  the  truth  ot  these 
statements  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gordon  Smith. 

Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  of  immense  import- 
ance to  apply  most  fully  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  paper  referred  to  in  designing  schools — 
where  large  numbers  of  children  are  assembled 
together  daily  for  so  many  consecutive  hours — and 
it  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  these  principles 
are  to  be  carried  out  in  the  instructions  to  archi- 
tects for  the  New  Christ’s  Hospital.  In  this 
instance  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  limit  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  and  the  school  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  a model  one. 

How,  then,  is  it  proposed  to  provide  residential 
accommodation  ? This  is  to  be  in  fourteen  houses 
of  fifty  boys  in  each.  Now,  although  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  corridor  plan  with  a 
range  of  dormitories  on  either  side  is  not  to  be 
adopted,  and  that  a distinct  step  in  the  right 
direction  has  been  made,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  large  a number  as  fifty  should  have  been 
fixed  on  for  each  house  when  it  is  found  there  are 
several  pauper  schools  with  less  than  thirty  in 
each  house  or  cottage,  and  in  Dr.  Barnardo’s 
village  homes  there  are  only  ten  to  twelve  in 
each,  but  it  is  to  be  more  regretted  that  the  com- 
peting architects  should  be  asked  to  send  in  an 
alternative  plan  “ for  a block  of  three  houses 
arranged  on  the  flat  system  of  fifty  each.”  This 
practically  means  a block  to  contain  150  boys— an 
alternative  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be 
adopted.  That  such  an  aggregation  would  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  boys  anyone 
who  has  followed  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  through  his 
paper  cannot  fail  to  conclude. 

With  regard  to  the  educational  part  of  the 
proposed  school  buildings  at  Horsham,  thirty 
class-rooms  are  required  ; no  mention  is,  however, 
made  in  the  instructions  as  to  whether  these 
may  be  arranged  one  above  the  other  in  buildings 
of  two  or  three  stories  high,  but  there  is  mention 
ofa  drawing  class-room  which  “may  be  on  the  top- 
floor,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  restriction  as  to 
height  or  number  of  stories  it  may  be  inferred  that 
more  than  one  storey  is  anticipated.  With  so 
large  a site  as  that  of  the  proposed  buildings  one 
would  have  expected  that  it  would  have  been 
stipulated  as  a matter  of  importance  that  the 
class-room  blocks  should  not  be  more  than  one 
storey  in  height  ; it  would  doubtless  improve  the 
hygienic  conditions  if  connecting  corridors  were 
dispensed  with  and  the  class-rooms  entirely 
isolated  and  at  some  distance  apart. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  what  is 


requisite  in  a hospital  building  to  secure  the 
recovery  of  patients  is  equally  necessary  in  the 
school,  the  habitation,  and  the  factory,  to 
maintain  the  inmates  in  health.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, one  must  regret  that  hygienic  conditions 
have  not  been  more  fully  recognised  in  the 
preparation  of  the  instructions  to  architects  for  the 
Christ’s  Hospital  competition — yet  it  is  a great 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  progress  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  hygiene  at  heart  to 
find  that  the  end-to-end  corridor  is  not  to  be 
adopted.  Viator. 


‘SUSAN  AND  ROBERT  TO  THE 
RESCUE.” 


Sir, — If,  before  criticising,  your  art  critic  would 
only  go  and  inquire  how  a lifeboat  is  launched,  he 
will  find  that  the  helpers  pull  up  the  beach  on  the 
launching  rope,  which,  as  it  passes  through  a sheave 
on  the  opposite  end  of  the  carriage,  launches  the 
lifeboat  out  to  sea.  The  wreck  from  which  I painted 
was  really  a little  closer  in,  and  yet  no  attempt  was 
made  to  sling  the  people  ashore.  I would  not  have 
painted  a subject  of  this  sort  without  taking  pains  to 
make  the  details  correct.  W.  L.  Wyllie. 


***  As  to  the  matter  of  the  lifeboat,  we  ought  to 
have  said  more  clearly  what  we  meant,  which  was 
that  we  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Wyllie  was  right  as  to  the 
action,  but  that  we  could  not  make  it  out  from  the 
picture,  after  more  than  one  close  examination  with 
that  object.  We  have  far  too  much  respect  for  Mr. 
Wyllie's  thoroughness  as  a painter  of  shipping  to 
suppose  that  he  would  make  a serious  blunder.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  writer  of  the  criticism  is  much 
interested  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  sea  and 
shipping,  but  he  never  happened  to  see  a life-boat 
launched,  and  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Wyllie  for  an  expla- 
nation which  will  probably  be  needed  by  a good 
many  others  who  look  at  the  picture. — Ed. 


TLANS  OF  CARLISLE  CATHEDRAL. 


Sir, — A note  on  the  plan  of  Carlisle  Cathedral 
(published  with  your  issue  of  last  week)  states  that 
the  plan  is  from  an  outline  plan  made  by  me  forty 
years  ago.  This  is  an  error.  The  first  plan  I made 
of  the  cathedral  was  made  in  or  about  the  year  1870, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  reference  should  have 
been  to  the  plan  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Billings  in 
1840,  which  your  plan  closely  follows. 

My  plan  was  revised  up  to  last  year.  It  showed 
the  whole  of  the  site,  with  the  remains  of  the 
monastic  buildings,  the  full  extent  of  the  nave  (from 
a survey  made  when  the  west  wall  was  uncovered ), 
and  the  apse  to  the  east  of  the  north  transept  laid 
bare  last  year.  Charles  J.  Ferguson. 

Carlisle,  May  9. 


LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS. 

Sir,— Without  wishing  to  needlessly  reopen 
a question  that  has  already  been  under  discussion, 
i.c.,  "Low  Side  Windows,”  I should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  which  has  recently  come  under 
my  notice,  that  these  windows,  in  many  cases,  opened 
into  those  curious  little  cells  built  against  the  walls 
of  the  chancel  and  inhabited  by  those  solitary 
fanatics  called  "Ankers,"  or  in  modern  terms— 
anchorites,  whose  rules  and  regulations  are  so 
vividly  put  forth  in  the  " Ancren  Riwle,”*  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

In  the  practically  inacessible  retreats  afforded  by 
the  hilly  fastnesses  of  the  north  and  the  watery  fens 
of  the  east,  religious  solitaries  found,  if  not  peace, 
at  least  seclusion.  In  the  fertile  lowlands  this  was 
well-nigh  impossible  ; cultivation  claimed  the  land 
for  other  purposes  so  that  other  means  of  solitude 
had  to  be  found.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Bishops  of  the  various  dioceses  to  erect  against  the 
walls  of  tlie  Parish  churches  small  lean-to  buildings  01- 
cells  in  which  the  anchorites  could  carry  out  their 
ow  of  solilary  meditation  and  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  evil.  Ducange  goes  so  far  in  his  Glossary 
to  lay  down  the  dimensions  and  method  of  con- 
structing these  curious  excrescences.  They  were  built 
either  against  the  north  or  south  wall  of  the  chancel 

preferably  for  obvious  reasons  the  latter — and 
were,  according  to  Ducange,  to  be  12  ft.  square 
with  three  openings,  one  into  the  church  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Mass,  a second  for  light,  while 
through  a third  the  unfortunate  occupant  was 
supplied  with  his  daily  need.  The  strictest  ankers 
were  inclusus.  i,e.,“  walled  in,” and  it  was  customary 
for  them  to  prepare  their  own  graves.  Women,  as 
well  as  men,  thus  shut  themselves  away  from  the  world, 
and  it  was  evidently  considered  by  the  Church  as  a 
matter  of  some  moment,  as  a regular  servicef  was 
composed  for  the  walling-in  of  an  "anker."  Yet 
they  were  not  altogther  solitary,  these  men  and 
women  with  diseased  ideas  of  religion,  for  in  many 
cases  round  their  little  cells  the  villagers  gathered 
and  discussed  the  local  news,  and  gossipped  of  their 
neighbours'  shortcomings.  The  sanitary  state  of 
these  wretched  dwellings  may  be  imagined,  and 


* Published  by  the  Camden  .Society,  MDCCCLIIJ. 

+ I ide  Salisbury  Manual,  and  the  “ Pontifical  " of  Lacy, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


when  the  Reformation  swept  them  away,  we  mus' 
feel  that  it,  anyhow  here,  did  a good  work.  Traces 
of  the  cells  have  been  practically  obliterated.  Being 
built  after  the  church,  their  walls  would  not  havt 
been  bonded  into  those  of  the  building  they  abuttec 
against,  and  their  removal  was  an  easy  matter.  Ai 
Benges  church,  near  Hertford,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  F.S.A.,  discovered  the  remains  of  ar 
anker's  cell  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
with  its  recesses  and  sockets  for  the  roof-beams, 
and  published  an  interesting  account  of  this  anker- 
hold  in  the  Archeeological  Journal  Vol.  xliv.  Nc 
doubt  many  of  these  low  windows  were  used  foi 
confessional  purposes,  as  the  late  Mr.  Mathew 
Bloxham  fairly  established,  but  that  they  were  usee 
for  burial  purposes,  or  to  enable  lepers  to  attenc 
Divine  service,  seems  to  me  a somewhat  far-fetchec 
idea,  unsubstantiated  by  documentary  evidence  01 
oral  tradition.  Percy  G.  Stone. 


tlThe  Stuhent's  Column. 


CHEMISTRY.— XIX. 

Smelting  of  Iron  Ores  ( continued ). 

■ HE  limestone  burns  to  lime,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  cements,  combines  with  the 
clay  (silicate  of  alumina)  to  form  silicate 
of  lime  and  aluminate  of  lime,  which,  being 
readily  fusible,  melts  and  sinks  to  the  lower  pari 
of  the  furnace,  while  the  metallic  iron,  which  i< 
fairly  pure  when  first  formed,  also  gradually  sinks 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  combining,  or 
its  way,  with  small  quantities  of  carbon,  silicon/ 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  It  is  protected  Iron 
becoming  oxidised  by  the  blast  of  air,  by  the 
coating  of  slag  which  covers  each  particle  of  iron. 
The  molten  metal  being  heavier  than  the  molterl 
slag,  sinks  through  it,  and  collects  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth,  or  “crucible”  as  it  is  termed,  from 
which  it  is  periodically  tapped  and  run  into  sand 
moulds  to  form  the  “pigs”  of  commerce.  The 
slag  which  floats  on  the  molten  metal  flows  out  at 
a hole  specially  provided  ior  it,  and  when  cold 
forms  a hard,  glassy  substance. 


Cast  or  Rig  Iron. 

Commercial  cast  or  pig  iron  manufactured  in 
the  manner  described  above  always  contains  more 
or  less  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
manganese,  and  usually  many  other  elements  in 
very  small  quantities.  Although  these  substance^ 
may  be  regarded  as  impurities,  some  ol  them 
have  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  iron.  The  quantity  of  carbon, 
especially,  which  is  present  in  the  iron  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
metal.  Thus,  in  the  three  commercial  forms  ol 
iron,  viz.,  cast  iron , steel,  and  wrought  iron, 
carbon  is  present  in  greatest  quantity  in  cast  iron 
and  least  quantity  in  wrought. 

Cast  iron  contains  from  about  2 to  6 per  cent, 
total  carbon. 

Steel  contains  from  about  0*15  to  I'S  per  cent, 
total  carbon. 

Wrought  iron  contains  from  about  nil  to  o'2 
per  cent,  total  carbon. 

The  following  table  shows  some  analyses  01 
cast  iron,  steel,  and  wrought  iron  : — 


Cast  Iron 

Wro'ghl 

Iron. 

Authority. 

Blcxam. 

Thorpe. 

Thorpe. 

Mottled 

White. 

Swedish 

- 

Iron 

Combined 

90-24 

89 '3 1 

89-86 

99-863 

S9'»5^ 

1-79 

j ‘054 

\ 'Sot 

Free  carbon 

0-87 

0-028 

o*ic6 

Sulphur  .... 

f48 

2-52 

0-055 

o’ooa 

Phosphorus. . 

0-93 

\\\7 

o’9t 

0-096 

Manganese  . . 

0-83 

r6o 

2 72 

~ 

O', ,4 

99 ’86 

98-63 

100-46 

JOO'OOO 

The  free  carbon  is  usually  present  as  graphite: 
(see  carbon,  Paper  VIII.).  Cast  iron  is  obtained 
in  any  desired  shape  by  remelting  the  bars  termed 
“ pigs,”  and  running  the  molten  metal  into: 
moulds. 

The  colour  of  the  freshly-fractured  surfaces  of 
the  various  cast  irons  depends  upon  the  ainounL 
of  carbon  in  them,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  iron 
was  cooled.  In  white  pig,  moreover,  the  carbon 
is  nearly  all  present  in  the  combined  condition, 
while  in  grey  pig  the  carbon  is  mostly  present  in 
an  uncombined  state.  • 

Grey  cast  iron  has  a higher  fusing  point  than 
white  pig,  is  not  so  strong  as  the  other  varieties  of 
cast  iron,  and  is  comparatively  soft.  It  melts  to 
a considerably  thinner  fluid  than  the  other 
varieties  of  cast  iron,  and  is  therelore  used  for 
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sharp,  delicate  castings  that  are  not  required  to 
possess  great  strength. 

White  cast  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle  ; it  fuses 
at  a lower  temperature  than  the  grey  variety,  but 
it  never  becomes  so  fluid,  and  hence  is  not  used 
for  castings,  except  those  of  the  roughest  kind. 
White  cast  iron  can  be  converted  into  grey  cast 
iron  by  melting  it,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly, 
and  grey  cast  iron  can  be  converted  into  a 
granular  white  cast  iron  by  melting  it  and 
suddenly  cooling  it.  This  latter  fact  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  chill  casting ; for  instance,  in  the 
moulds  for  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages,  cold 
iron  of  suitable  shape,  having  a thin  coating  of 
loam,  is  placed  along  the  interior  sides  in  order  to 
rapidly  chill  the  molten  metal  coming  in  contact 
with  it.  In  this  way  the  running  surfaces  of  the 
wheels  are  made  of  hard  white  iron,  while  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  wheel  is  composed  of  the 
softer  but  tougher  grey  variety. 

Wrought  Iron. 

Wrought  iron  is  the  purest  commercial  form  of 
iron.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  the  cast  pig-iron 
by  “puddling”  it  in  a reverberatory  furnace(Fig  15) 


Steel. 

Formerly  steel  was  made  from  wrought  iron  by 
surrounding  bars  of  the  iron  with  charcoal  and 
heating  them  for  several  days  to  a bright  red  heat 
in  a closed  furnace.  This  is  known  as  the 
cementation  process,  and  produces  blister  steel , a 
name  derived  from  the  appearance  of  the  bars, 
which  become  blistered  through  the  liberation  of 
CO  from  their  interior.  The  steel  thus  produced 
is  not  uniform  in  its  composition,  but  this  defect 
may  be  remedied  by  melting  the  steel  and  re- 
casting it. 

Bessemer  Steel  is  made  from  pig-iron.  The 
cast  iron  is  melted  and  run  into  a furnace  termed 
a “converter”  (Fig.  16),  which  is  a vessed  com- 
posed of  wrought  iron  and  lined  inside  with  fire- 
brick, fireclay,  or  “ ganister,”  a powdered  sand- 
stone. The  whole  is  hung  on  trunnions  so  that  it 
can  be  tipped  by  hydraulic  power  into  any  posi- 
tion. A blast  of  air  is  introduced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  converter  and  blown  through  the  molten 
metal,  causing  practically  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
to  be  removed  in  a very  short  time.  The  blast  is 
now  stopped,  and  a charge  of  from  5 to  10  per 
I cent,  of  spiegeleisen  (an  alloy  of  iron  and 
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while  in  a molten  condition.  In  the  furnace,  the 
iron  is  subjected  to  a strong  current  of  air  and 
the  heat  of  the  flame,  but  it  is  not  brought  into 
contact  with  any  fuel.  Previous  to  being  puddled 
or  stirred,  the  pig-iron  is  mixed  with  some 
oxidising  substance,,  usually  a basic  silicate  of 
iron,  which  is  termed  hammer  slag.  The  carbon 
in  the  impure  iron  then  combines  with  the 
oxygen  in  the  oxide  of  iron  to  form  CO,  which 
burns  with  a blue  flame  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  and  the  silicon  also  combines  with  oxygen 
to  form  silica,  which  combines  with  another 
portion  of  oxide  of  iron  to  form  a fusible  slag 
which  is  easily  separated  from  the  metallic  iron. 
Upon  losing  its  impurities  the  molten  metal  be- 
comes less  fluid,  and  by  the  time  its  constituent 
carbon  has  become  reduced  to  about  1 per 
cent.,  the  metal  will  have  assumed  a pasty 
consistency.  The  temperature  is  then  in- 
creased and  the  mass  thoroughly  stirred,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  remaining  carbon  and 
phosphorus  being  removed  at  this  stage.  The 
metal  has  now  become  so  thick  that  it  can  easily 
be  worked  into  balls,  termed  puddle-balls.  These 
balls,  which  often  weigh  $ cwt.  or  more,  are 
placed  under  a hammer,  the  blows  of  which  force 
out  the  slag  and  give  the  metal  coherence. 
Finally,  while  still  red-hot,  the  metal,  which  by 
hammering  has  become  shaped  into  slabs,  is 
passed  between  rollers  which  convert  it  into 
huddled  bars.  These  puddled  bars  form  the  lowest 
class  of  wrought  iron.  The  metal  thus  produced 
is  converted  into  the  better  classes  of  wrought 
iron  by  being  piled,  re-heated  in  a mill  furnace, 
and  re-rolled  one  or  more  times.  The  finest 
qualities  of  wrought  iron  are  obtained  by  refining 
the  pig-iron  before  subjecting  it  to  the  “ puddling  ” 
process.  Refining  consists  in  preserving  the  pig- 
iron  in  a molten  condition  mixed  with  coke  for 
about  two  hours  with  a strong  blast  of  air  playing 
.ipon  its  suface.  The  chemical  reactions  pro- 
duced are  very  similar  to  those  which  take  place 
n the  “ puddling  ” furnace. 

The  “ Bessemerising  ” process  for  producing 
wrought  iron  from  cast  iron  consists  in  oxidising 
he  impurities  by  blowing  fine  streams  of  air 
dirough  the  liquid  metal. 

The  effect  of  rolling  wrought  iron  is  to  squeeze 
)ut  any  slag  it  may  contain  and  to  increase  its 
ibrous  character.  By  subjection  to  constant 
'ibration  or  concussion,  wrought  iron  loses  its 
ibrous  character,  sometimes  becomes  crystalline, 
-nd  has  its  tensile  strength  greatly  decreased. 


manganese  containing  much  carbon)  is  added  to 
the  contents  of  the  converter. 

Sufficient  carbon  having  thus  been  added  to 
convert  the  iron  into  steel,  the  product  is  run  oft' 
into  a ladle  and  thence  into  moulds.  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  objectionable  impurity,  phosphorus, 
from  the  steel,  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  improvement 
is  adopted.  It  consists  in  substituting  “basic” 
lining  for  the  ordinary  fireclay  lining  of  the  con- 
verter. This  basic  lining  consists  of  bricks  made 
by  heating  a mixture  of  ground  magnesian  lime- 
stone and  pitch. 

By  the  Bessemer  process,  six  tons  of  pig-iron 
can  be  converted  into  steel  in  twenty  minutes. 

Siemens- Martin  process.  In  this  process  a 
quantity  of  highly  heated  pig-iron  is  prepared  upon 
the  open  hearth  of  a regenerative  gas-furnace,  and 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  wrought  iron  or 
scrap  steel  melted  or  dissolved  by  placing  it  in  the 
molten  pig-iron.  When  the  mixture  is  completely 
fluid  and  has  become  of  uniform  composition 
throughout,  samples  are  drawn  from  it  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  carbon  remaining  in  the  metal, 
and  hmmatite  iron  ore  is  added  in  small  quanti- 
ties until  the  carbon  is  reduced  to  the  desired 
proportion.  Finally,  siliceous  iron,  spiegeleisen, 
or  ferromanganese  is  added  and  thoroughly 
mixed  into  the  molten  iron  in  such  proportion  as 
will  produce  steel  of  the  required  strength. 

Krupp's  Cast  Steel , which  is  used  for  guns,  etc., 
is  manufactured  by  heating  spathic  iron  ore  and 
haematite  with  coke  in  a puddling  furnace.  Before 
being  cast  the  metal  is  fused  in  plumbago  (carbon) 
crucibles.  Many  other  processes  for  producing 
steel  are  known,  but  most  of  that  used  in  com- 
merce is  obtained  either  by  the  Bessemer  or 
Siemens- Martin  process. 

Whitworth' s Compressed  Steel  is  obtained  by 
subjecting  molten  steel  to  a pressure  of  from  six 
to  twenty  tons  upon  the  square  inch,  the  pressure 
being  maintained  during  the  solidification  of  the 
metal.  Ordinary  steel,  when  first  cast,  is  full  of 
small  cavities,  which  have  to  be  removed  by 
hammering  before  a first-class  steel  is  obtained, 
but  if  the  steel  is  subjected  to  Whitworth's  com- 
pression process  these  cavities  are  not  found. 

Puddled  Steel  is  an  inferior  steel  produced  by 
the  imperfect  refining  of  pig-iron.  It  is  obtained 
by  treating  pig-iron  to  the  process  adopted  for 
preparing  wrought  iron,  but  the  puddling  process 
is  stopped  when  from  ‘3  to  1 *o  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon remains  in  the  iron,  instead  of  removing  the 
whole  of  the  carbon. 


Mild  Steel  differs  from  hard  steel  in  containing 
less  carbon.  Its  chemical  composition  does  not 
differ  very  largely  from  wrought  iron,  but  it  is 
greatly  superior  in  many  ways  to  wrought  iron, 
being  more  ductile  and  elastic,  and  possessing  a 
greater  tensile  strength.  It  is  largely  used  for 
boiler  plates  and  shipbuilding,  and  is  also  em- 
ployed for  steel  rails,  and  many  other  purposes. 
Manganese,  which  is  always  present  in  more  or 
less  quantity,  increases  the  tensile  strength  of 
steel,  but  at  the  same  time  hardens  it  and  lends 
to  render  it  less  ductile.  In  common  commer- 
cial steel  the  amount  of  manganese  varies  usually 
from  ‘25  to  I per  cent.,  and  the  brittleness  of  the 
steel  increases  until  the  percentage  of  manga- 
nese is  7£  percent.  Steel  containing  y\  per  cent, 
manganese  can  be  reduced,  like  glass,  to  a fine 
powder  by  striking  it  with  a hammer,  but  as  the 
amount  of  manganese  is  increased  beyond  this 
point,  the  metal  becomes  less  brittle.  Manga- 
nese steel , containing  about  14  per  cent,  of  manga- 
nese, is  a hard  and  tough  alloy,  possessing  many 
valuable  properties. 

Hardening  and  Tempering  of  Steel.  — If 
ordinary  steel  is  heated  to  redness  and  plunged 
into  cold  water  while  still  red  hot,  the  steel 
becomes  extremely  hard.  As,  however,  this 
process  renders  the  steel  very  brittle,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  temper  it ; a process 
depending  upon  the  fact  that  if  the  steel  is  reheated 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it  loses  its  hardness  to 
a certain  extent,  but  at  the  same  time  becomes 
less  brittle.  The  higher  the  temperature  to  which 
the  steel  is  reheated  the  less  will  be  the  brittleness 
of  the  tempered  steel.  As  the  steel  is  heated  it 
becomes  covered  with  a film  of  oxide,  which 
becomes  thicker  and  changes  in  colour  as  the 
temperature  increases.  Consequently,  the  colour 
of  the  oxide  film  is  an  indication  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steel.  The  following  table  shows  the 
temperatures  at  which  various  implements  are 
tempered,  and  the  various  colours  of  the  oxide 
films  produced  :* — 


Temperature.  Colour.  Implements  tempered , 

220°  C (428°  F)  Pale  yellow  Surgical  instruments) 

razors,  &c. 

2450  C (473°  F)  Straw  yellow  Wood  cutting  tools,  dies, 

&c. 

2SS’  C (491'  F)  Dark  yellow  Chisels,  shears,  &c. 

265°  C (500°  F)  Brown  Axes,  clasp  knives,  &c. 

275°  C (527°  F)  Purple  Table  knives. 

295° — 320°  C 1 ri„.  I Saws,  watch  springs,  sword 

(563°  F-6080  F)  f BIue  \ blades,  & c. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Buildings  for  the  Leeds  Co-operative 
Society. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  memorial-stone  of 
new  buildings  for  the  Leeds  Co-operative  Society 
was  laid  in  Albion-street,  Leeds.  The  area  of  the 
site  contains  1,260  square  yards,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  will  be  covered  by  the  new  buildings,  which 
will  have  a frontage  of  80  ft.  to  Albion-street.  The 
basement  floor,  having  an  area  of  about  900  yards, 
will  be  mostly  used  lor  furniture  store-rooms  and 
furniture  show-rooms.  In  addition,  room  is  provided 
for  special  ventilation  arrangements,  and  for  the 
electric  light,  if  required.  Under  the  basement  is  a 
sub-basement,  with  boiler-house  and  air-trunks  and 
receivers.  The  ground  floor  will  be  divided,  with  a 
two-thirds  frontage  to  Albion-street  for  drapery  and 
one-third  for  furniture.  Each  department  will  be  ap- 
proached through  the  large  central  entrance.  A parcel 
room,  storeroom,  &c.,  are  also  provided,  and  special 
provision  is  made  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods.  The  first  floor  will  be  divided  similarly  to 
the  ground-floor,  but  with  rooms  for  reserve  drapery 
in  addition.  The  second  floor  will  contain  rooms 
for  fur  goods,  &c,  and  a part  will  be  occupied  by 
the  educational  department  of  the  society.  The 
thftd-floor  will  be  devoted  to  work-rooms  and  stock- 
rooms.  The  elevation  to  Albion-street  will  be  of 
stone,  from  the  Halifax  district,  and  the  elevation  to 
Upper  Mill-hill  of  pressed  brick,  while  white  glazed 
bricks  are  used  for  the  other  elevations.  The 
rooms  are  lofty  and  carried  on  iron  columns,  with 
English  steel  and  iron  beams  and  girders.  As  far 
as  practicable,  each  floor  will  be  fireproof,  with 
iron  and  concrete  construction,  and  finished 
with  wood  block  flooring  on  the  top  and 
cement  - panelled  ceilings  on  the  underside. 
The  goods  will  be  delivered  from  each 
floor  by  a hydraulic  hoist,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Tannett,  Walker,  & Co.,  of  Leeds.  The 
ventilation  and  warming  will  be  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Oldroyd,  of  Leeds.  For  the  purpose  a 
special  sub-basement  floor  is  provided  for  the  warm 
air,  to  be  carried  to  the  various  rooms  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  and  also  for  the  mechanical 
arrangement  to  draw  and  force  the  foul  air  out  of 
the  building.  The  contractors  are,  for  the  brick  and 
stone  work,  Mr.  C.  Myers,  Leeds  ; iron  roofs, 
girders,  and  columns,  Messrs.  Bagshaw  & Sons, 
Batley ; concrete  fireproof  flooring,  Messrs.  A.  & P. 
Wheater ; plasterers'  work,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  ; 
and  the  slaters'  work,  Messrs.  Worsnop  & Co.,  all 
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of  Leeds.  The  society  will  carry  out  the  carpenter 
and  joiner  work,  the  plumber  and  glaziers'  work 
and  painting,  providing  their  own  workpeople,  who 
will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Philemon 
Rump,  the  building  manager  and  clerk  of  works. 
The  plans  and  designs  have  been  prepared  and  j 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  j 
Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  Leeds. 

Catholic  Church,  Handsworth,  Birming- 
ham.—On  the  8th  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Catholic  Church 
in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  in  honour  of 
St.  Francis,  on  land  at  the  junction  of  Hunter's-lane 
and  Wretham-road,  Handsworth.  According  to  the 
Birmingham  Gazette,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Scoles,  of 
Yeovil,  who  was  by  profession  an  architect  before 
admission  into  orders,  and  who  has  designed  several 
buildings  for  the  Church,  drew  the  plans  for  the 
present  edifice.  It  is  of  Early  English  type,  and  will 
be  built  of  brick  and  stone.  All  the  stonework  out- 
side the  building,  the  dressings,  doorways,  and 
windows,  will  be  in  Hollington  stone,  and  the  in- 
terior dressings  Bath  stone.  The  nave  and  aisles 
will  be  90  ft.  long,  the  width  of  the  nave  being  25  ft. 
and  the  aisles  1 1 ft.  There  will  be  four  sacristies 
and  a Lady  Chapel.  The  sanctuary  has  a measure- 
ment of  30  ft.  by  25,  and  will  be  in  three  levels,  the 
uppermost  for  the  officiating  priest  and  deacons, 
the  second  lor  the  choir,  and  the  third  for  communi- 
cants. The  east  window  is  a treble  lancet,  high  up, 
so  as  to  allow  of  a high  reredos  under  it.  Over  the 
sacristy  will  be  the  organ-loft,  with  large  openings 
into  the  sanctuary.  The  west  window  will  be  a 
double  lancet,  surmounted  by  a small  sun  window-. 
At  the  top  of  the  building  will  be  a statue  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Entrance  will  be  gained  by  a 
main  Gothic  portal  opening  upon  a porch  that  will 
extend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building.  There 
will  be  small  doors  on  either  side,  one  for  use  when 
the  main  entrance  is  closed,  the  other  for  pro- 
cessional and  other  purposes.  The  seating  accom- 
modation will  be  for  000  persons.  The  building 
contract  has  been  given  to  Messrs.  Harley  & Son, 
of  Smethwick.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  church  is 
4,000/. 

Restoration  of  the  Parish  Church  at 
Llangynwyd,  Glamorganshire. — On  the  3rd 
inst.,  says  the  Western  Mail,  the  ancient  parish 
church  at  Llangynwyd,  after  undergoing  renovation 
at  the  expense  of  Miss  Olive  Talbot,  London,  was 
reopened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  through  the 
south  porch.  This  has  been  arched  by  massive 
blocks  of  Quarella  stone  (Bridgend).  Around  the 
principal  entrance  are  pateras  of  shields  and  mono- 
grams of  the  Talbot  family  and  arms  of  the  diocese. 
In  the  canopy  is  the  figure  of  St.  Cynwyd,  from 
whom  the  church  and  the  parish  derive  their  names. 
The  western  tower.  69  ft.  high,  has  been  restored, 
and  is  ornamented  by  four  pinnacles  with  carved 
crockets.  The  six  bells  in  the  tower  have  been  re- 
hung, and  a new  framing  constructed.  Light  iron 
screens  separate  the  belfry  from  the  church.  The 
aisles  have  been  boarded  and  have  seats  of  solid  oak, 
and  the  nave  contains  a heating  apparatus.  The 
pulpit  is  of  solid  oak,  carved  with  emblems  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  tesse- 
lated  tiles.  The  reredos,  which  is  of  oak  from  the 
rood-loft  of  the  old  church,  is  divided  into  panels, 
and  when  completed  the  panels  will  contain  paint- 
ings of  different  sacred  subjects.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
monument  raised  by  public  subscription  over  the 
grave  of  the  Maid  of  Cefn  Ydfa.  The  piscina, 
which  was  found  a mere  fragment,  has  been  placed 
on  a column  and  base  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
chancel,  just  as  it  originally  stood.  The  roofs  are  of 
solid  oak.  The  east  end  window  has  cost  about  300/., 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Geliy.  The  west 
window  has  been  placed  by  the  parishioners  in 
remembrance  of  the  generosity  of  Miss  Olive  Talbot. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  and  the  con- 
li actor,  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  of  Llandaff. 

Church  Hall,  Fairfield,  Lancashire.— The 
memorial  stone  of  the  new  church  hall  in  connexion 
with  St.  John  the  Divine,  Fairfield,  was  laid  on’the 
4th  inst.  The  total  cost  of  the  site,  building,  and 
furnishing  will  be  about  2,500/.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Deacon,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Raffle  & Campbell. 

New  Buildings.  Cambridge  Sanatorium.— 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Cambridge 
Sanatorium  Committee  (Councillor  T.  Hyde  Hills), 
many  members  of  the  Cambridge  Town  Council 
assembled  at  the  Sanatorium,  Mill-road,  Romsev 
Town,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  to  inspect  the  wards  and  the 
new  administrative  buildings.  The  unoccupied 
wards  were  first  visited,  and  the  plan  on  which  they 
are  built  was  explained  by  Dr.  Anningson,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Each  of  the  wards 
accommodates  eight  beds  and  two  cots.  From  the 
nurses'  rooms  a full  view  of  the  interior  of  the  wards 
can  be  obtained.  The  new  administrative  building, 
has  been  erected  from  the  Borough  Surveyor's  plans 
by  Messrs.  Coulson  & Lofts,  for  the  sum  of  1,368/. 
It  has  three  entrances,  and  consists  of  a dining- 
room, bedrooms  for  matron,  four  nurses  and  ser- 
vants, matron's  sitting-room,  bath-room,  kitchen, 
scullery,  larder,  pantry,  store-room,  coal-places,  and 
wood-store.  The  corridor  which  runs  through  the 
building  is  lighted  by  a lantern  in  the  centre.  The 
building  is  built  with  white  bricks,  and  the  walls  are 
distempered  terra-cotta.  The  whole  of  the  paint- 
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ing  inside  is  varnished.  The  mantelpieces  are 
built  with  iron  and  stone,  hot  and  cold  water  are 
laid  on  in  several  of  the  rooms,  and  the  whole 
building  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  foundation  of  the 
building  is  in  cement. 

Proposed  Public  Hall  for  Witham,  Essex. 
— According  to  the  Essex  County  Chronicle,  Mr. 
E.  I.  Dampier,  architect,  of  Colchester,  acting 
upon’  instructions  from  the  directors  of  the 
Public  Hall  Company,  Witham,  has  prepared 
plans  for  a proposed  hall  to  be  erected  on  a 
site  in  the  Collingwood-road,  to  the  north  of 
the  water-tower.  The  size  of  the  hall  will  be 
60  ft.  bv  40  ft.  In  front  there  will  be  a verandah 
with  a balcony.  On  either  side  of  the  main  entrance 
there  will  be  a cloakroom  and  a ticket  office,  over 
which  a gallery  will  be  built  to  accommodate  130 
people.  The  floor  of  the  hall  will  seat  470.  At  the 
back  it  is  proposed  to  build  a committee-room  38  ft. 
by  20  ft. , and  this  will  be  used  lor  small  meetings. 
There  will  also  be  dressing-rooms  and  lavatories, 
and  a kitchen  with  a copper,  &c.  Space  is  reserved 
on  the  site  for  the  erection  of  other  buildings  at  any 
time. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools,  West 
Auckland,  Durham. — New  Wesleyan  Chapel 
and  Schools  have  just  been  erected  at  West  Auck- 
land. The  new  buildings  are  constructed  of  stone. 
On  the  north  side  there  is  a transept  divided  from 
the  chapel  by  means  of  Stone's  patent  swivel  par- 
tition, whereby  the  whole  of  the  school  can  be  added 
to  the  chapel,  thus  giving  150  to  200  extra  sittings 
on  any  special  occasion.  This  portion  of  the  build- 
ing has  a separate  entrance  porch.  The  internal 
fittings  are  carried  out  in  pitch-pine.  The  windows 
are  filled  in  with  diamond  quarry  glass,  the  east  and 
west  windows  being  executed  in  cathedral  lead 
glazing.  The  heating  is  by  hot  water  on  the  low 
pressure  system.  These  buildings  comprise  a chapel 
to  seat  250  adults,  Sunday-school,  minister's  vestry, 
and  a room  in  the  basements  for  tea-meeting  pur- 
poses. The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Restoration  of  the  Crypt  of  St.  Nicholas' 
Church,  Bristol. — According  to  the  Bristol  Times 
and  Mirror,  a dual  work  is  being  executed  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Bristol,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  a month.  The  slice  of  grave- 
yard on  the  south  side  being  required  for  street  im- 
provement, the  vicar  and  churchwardens  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  the  acquisition  of  the  space  by 
the  city  to  have  the  crypt  of  the  church  renovated. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Humphries, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Saunders.  The 
graveyard  has  been  lowered  8 ft.,  and  cut  back  to 
within  3 ft.  9 in.  of  the  church.  A stone  porch  has 
been  erected  over  the  entrance  to  the  crypt,  and  a 
dwarf  wall,  with  ornamental  iron  railings,  is  con- 
structed on  each  side.  The  soil  and  human  remains 
from  the  churchyard  have  been  deposited  in  the  crypt, 
and  over  them  has  been  put  a flooring  of  concrete 
and  tiles.  In  the  crypt  were  found  several  piural 
and  other  monuments,  which  have  been  restored, 
and  a couple  of  stone  coffins,  one  bearing  date  1311. 
An  ancient  fire-engine  had  also  been  preserved  in 
the  gloomy  vault.  The  groining  and  bosses  of  the 
ancient  part  of  the  crypt  have  been. restored,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  have  been  filled  in  with  stucco 
of  a warm  tint.  The  newer  portion  of  the  crypt 
is  being  converted  into  a choir  vestry,  for  which 
purpose  the  south  wall  has  been  pierced  and 
windows  inserted.  The  floor  is  to  be  laid  with 
wood  blocks,  and  the  apartment  will  be  fitted  up 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  hereafter  use  it. 
A flight  of  stone  steps  leads  from  the  chancel  to  the 
crypt  at  the  south-east  corner.  When  completed 
the  renovated  crypt  will  be  a most  interesting 
feature  of  one  of  our  old  ci*y  churches. 

Technical  School  for  Widnes.— On  Tuesday 
the  Widnes  Town  Council  authorised  the  expendi- 
ture of  10,765/.  in  erecting  a technical  school,  to 
include  the  free  library,  according  to  the  plans  of 
Messr.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby,  architects,  of 
Manchester.  The  original  estimate  was  6,000/. — 
Manchester  Guardian . 

School  Buildings,  New  Brighton,  Cheshire. 
— On  Monday  last  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of 
new  infant  and  boys'  schools  in  Egerton-street,  New 
Brighton,  connected  with  the  parish  church.  The 
building  when  completed  will  accommodate  from 
120  to  150  children,  and  the  cost  of  erection 
will  amount  to  700/.  Mr.  C.  F.  Allender,  Liver- 
pool, is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Paterson,  Liver- 
pool, is  the  builder. 


S ANITA R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Sewerage,  Wkyhridge  and  Oati.ands. — The 
Chertsey  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  their  meeting 
on  April  25,  accepted  the  following  tenders  for  the 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  for  Weybridge 
and  Oatlands  : — Mr.  John  Jackson,  The  Laurels, 
Broadway,  Plaistow,  London,  E. , for  the  general 
contract  for  the  construction  of  sewers,  pumping- 
station,  and  precipitation  tanks  (26,500/.);  The 
Stanton  Ironworks  Co.,  Ltd.,  near  Nottingham,  for 
the  supply  of  iron  pipes,  special  castings,  and  other 
ironwork  in  connexion  with  the  above  works 
(6,710/.  ns.  Sd. ) ; Messrs.  Davey,  Paxman  & Co., 
Colchester,  for  the  boilers  and  pumping-engines 
(2,900/.);  Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott  & Co.,  Ltd., 
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Nottingham,  for  the  mixing  and  pressing  machinery; 

at  the  disposal  works  (1,514/.  2s.).  The  total 
amount  of  the  contracts  is  therefore  37,624/.  13s.  8dJi 
There  are  thirteen  and  a half  miles  of  earthenware; 
sewers,  one  and  a half  miles  of  iron  pipe  sewers,  and 
five  and  three-quarter  miles  of  iron  pumping  main: 
and  pipes  conveying  flushing  water.  The  whole  of 
the  sewage  will  gravitate  to  one  pumping-station  one 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  the  sewage  will  be! 
pumped  a distance  of  about  three  miles,  to  a site 
of  twenty-eight-and-a-half  acres,  where  it  will  bel 
purified  by  precipitation  in  tanks,  followed  by  land; 
filtration.  The  sewage  mud  will  be  pressed.  Thel 
scheme  includes  pumping  30,000  gallons  of  water  a 
day,  and  distributing  it  to  automatic  flushing; 
chambers  at  the  heads  of  all  the  sewers.  The  dis-i 
trict  is  immediately  above  the  London  Water  Com-n 
panies'  intakes,  and  therefore  the  most  modern 
system  of  sewage  disposal  was  required.  Hassall’sl 
pipes  will  be  used  in  some  waterlogged  streets;  andi 
iron  pipes  in  others.  The  works  are  ordered  tci 
proceed  immediately.  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  oi< 
Nottingham,  is  the  engineer  to  the  works. 

Proposed  New  Outfall  Sf.wer,  Grange; 
town,  Cardiff. — A meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Publicl 
Works  Committee  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.  at  thel 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff.  Mr.  Harpur,  the  Borouglf 
Engineer,  submitted  complete  plans,  drawings,  ancr 
estimates  of  the  proposed  new  outfall  sewer  a' 
Grangetown  at  an  estimated  cost  of  70,000 /.  Thel 
sewer  will  be  capable  of  extension  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole  of  the  western 
district.  The  main  trunk  reservoir  or  sewer  is  to  be! 
12  ft.  in  diameter.  The  Committee  approved  of  thel 
plans,  and  resolved  to  make  application  to  the  Loca: 
Government  Board  to  borrow  the  money. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal,  Eaton; 
AND  ECCLESTON. — We  are  informed  that  Mr  I 
Albert  Wollheim,  acting  under  instructions  from  thel 
Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  agent  to  the  Duke  of  West; 
minster,  has  prepared  plans  for  a scheme  of  seweragq 
and  sewage  disposal  at  Eaton  and  Eccleston.  Tht'l 
works  will  be  commenced  immediately. 

Sewerage  Works,  Devonport.  — A Locac 
Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  at  Devonporc 
Guildhall  on  the  4th  inst.  by  Colonel  J.  OrO 
Hasted,  R.E.,  into  the  application  of  the  Council  t< 
borrowed  23,000 /.  for  new  sewerage  works  in  thi 
MoriceTown  district. — The  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ei 
Venning,  explained  that  the  district  of  MoriceTowiv 
was  thickly  populated,  and  there  was  not  much  land 
available  for  new  buildings.  The  houses,  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  artisan  class,  had  been  draineo; 
hitherto  by  cross-drains,  connected  with  very  im; 
perfect  sewers,  constructed  many  years  ago.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  considerable  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  buildings  in  the  district,  and  it  hao; 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  proper!;; 
constructed  sewers.  In  laying  down  a new  system 
of  sewers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rectify  the  system 
of  house  drainage.  There  were  two  outfalls.  Th- 
chief  one  was  by  means  of  a large  iron  pipe  at  thi 
southern  end  of'Keyham-yard,  and  carried  out  into 
deep  water.  One  part  of  the  sewer  discharged  at  thi 
head  of  Moon  Cove.  It  was  proposed  to  bring  thi 
drainage  of  the  new  district  into  that  outfall.  Anothef 
outfall  at  present  discharged  into  Hamoaze,  neat 
Pottery  Quay,  and  it  was  proposed  to  extend  it  40  ft 
into  deep  water.— The  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  J.  F 
Burns,  then  explained  in  detail  the  works  it  vrp 
proposed  to  carry  out.  In  some  cases  in  Albert 
road,  after  a heavy  flood,  the  sewers  had  broke; 
away  and  carried  portions  of  the  houses  with  them 
Temporary  repairs  had  been  made,  but  it  had  nov 
got  so  bad  that  nothing  short  of  re-sewering  thi 
whole  district  would  answer  the  purpose.  In  thi 
district  he  had  very  difficult  gradients  to  deal  with 
The  old  drains  would  be  filled  up  with  the  rubbll 
excavated  for  the  new  sewers. — The  Inspector  thel 
considered  a further  application  to  borrow  950/.  fc 
the  improvement  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  Fore 
street. — The  inquiry  closed  w ith  a vote  of  thanks  t 
the  Inspector,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Mayor,  aftd 
which  Colonel  Hasted  visited  the  districts  propose' 
to  be  dealt  with. 


STAINED  CLASS  AND  DECORATIOS 

Windows,  Armyn  Church,  Goole.— Stamp 
glass  has  been  inserted  into  the  two  chancel  window 
of  Armyn  Church,  Goole,  in  memory  of  the  lail 
Mrs.  Wells,  of  Booth  Ferry  House.  The  window 
are  the  gift  of  her  children.  The  parishioners  ap 
friends  have  also  filled  one  of  the  nave  windows  wih 
stained  glass  illustrating  the  Resurrection,  and  Ot( 
Lord's  Charge  to  St.  Peter.  The  work  has  beo 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds.  ; 

Memorial  Window,  Trossachs  Paris: 
Church  — A large  three-light  window,  occupyir, 
the  east  end  of  Trossachs  Parish  Church,  has  ju 
been  unveiled.  It  is  placed  in  the  church  i 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Dunsmuir,  Gleil 
bruach’  Callander.  The  subjects  selected  are  thr* 
illustrating  the  good  Samaritan,  with  the  figure 
Christ  occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  light; 
The  window  is  from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Ballanti* 
& Gardiner,  Edinburgh. 

Window,  Robertson  Memorial  Church 
Edinburgh.— A two-light  stained  glass  window  hr 
been  placed  in  this  church.  The  subjects  selects 
are  two  scenes  from  the  life  of  Timothy.  Thewu 
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dOw  is  presented  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Armitage,  treasurer 
of  the  church,  and  occupies  a position  in  the  south 
transept.  Messrs.  Ballantine&  Gardiner,  Edinburgh, 
supplied  the  window. 


-V- 


FO REIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 
postponed  till  December  the  removal  of  the  artistic 
treasures  of  the  city  to  the  pavilion  on  the  Champs 
Elysdes,  and  up  to  that  date  the  public  can  again 
visit  the  galleries  of  the  Museum  of  Autcuil,  which 

had  been  temporarily  closed. The  subject  in 

architecture  set  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  is  Un 
Palais  de  Soci6ti6s  Savantes.”  The  other  subjects 
are,  for  painting,  Samson  at  the  Mill ; for  sculpture, 
“The  Age  of  Gold"  (period  of  Hesiod)  xor 
medallions,  Orpheus  charming  Cerberus  to  aieep. 

The  Acad<5mie  des  Beaux-Arts  has  classified 

the  candidates  for  the  post  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Cabat  in  the  following  order  of  precedence  ; MM. 
Benjamin  Constant,  Aim6  Morot,  Roybet,  Joseph 
Blanc,  de  Curzon,  Harpignies,  and  Maillard.  The  elec- 
tion is  to  take  place  to-day  (Saturday).  The  Acad6mie 
has  elected  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  R.  A. , a foreign  corre- 
sponding member  in  the  section  of  architecture. 

The  Government  has  just  published,  in  the  Journal 
Officiel,  the  programme  of  the  competition  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Op6ra  Comique,  and  fixed  July  9 as 
the  day  for  sending  in  designs,  which  will  be  ex- 
hibited both  before  and  after  the  award.  The 
author  of  the  design  classed  first  will  have  three 
months  in  which  to  prepare  a final  set  of  plans  with 
an  estimate  of  the  cost,  which  is  not  to  exceed 
3,500,000  francs.  The  ground  on  which  the  new 
building  is  to  stand  is  a rectangle  about  fifty- 

two  metres  long  and  mirty  wide. In  August 

next  the  new  bridge  over  the  Marne  at  Bonneuil 

is  to  be  opened. On  July  1 the  new  railway 

from  Limoges  to  Brive  (via  Uzerche)  will  be 
opened.  — — - Next  month  the  new  Salon  of 
the  “ Union  Liberate  des  Artistes  Frar^ais  is  to  be 
opened " in  the  Central  Dome  of  the  Champ  de 

Mars. M.  Homolle,  director  of  the  excavations 

undertaken  at  Delphi  by  the  French  School  at 
Athens,  has  telegraphed  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  the  discovery  of  more  than  one  hundred 

ascriptions. The  official  opening  of  the  Port  of 

Tunis  is  fixed  for  May  28.— An  art  exhibition  is  to 
oe  opened  at  Arras  on  Junex . -The  art  exhibition 
it  Auxerre  will  be  open  from  June  10  to  July  10. 

The  art  exhibition  at  Angouleme,  which  opened 

>n  the  9th,  is  to  close  on  July  9. 

Berlin. — Owing  to  the  alterations  of  the  high- 
vater  level  of  the  river  Spree,  the  terrace  at  the  back 
>f  the  Royal  Castle  has  had  to  be  rebuilt.  The  new 
errace,  which  has  a length  of  about  150  metres, 
vill  now  be  an  important  architectural  feature  to 
he  rear  facade  of  the  castle.  It  will  show  careful 
irchitectural  treatment,  the  materials  used  being 
franite  and  bronze.  Two  landing  places  have 

)een  arranged  for  the  royal  flotilla. Much 

lifficulty  is  apparently  being  experienced  with  the 
emolitions  ot  the  old"  Dom.”  After  the  several  un- 
uccessful  attempts  at  blowing  up  the  building,  the 
flock  collapsed  from  after  effects  of  the  shocks,  but 
n such  a way  that  the  old  materials  are  so  tightly 
vedged  together  that  it  seems  nearly  impossible  to 
oosen  them  or  break  them  up  by  manual  labour. 
Die  laying  of  the  foundations  for  the  new 
Cathedral  will  have  to  be  postponed,  and  it  seems 
ess  likely  than  ever  that  the  Emperor  William's  com- 
nands  as  to  the  date  of  consecration  will  obeyed. 

Owing  to  structural  alterations  in  the  Royal 

rheatre,  the  company  had  to  migrate  to  a private 
istablishment  known  as  the  “New  Theatre."  The 
jublic  soon  noticed  that  the  acting  of  the  company  on 
he  smaller  stage  was  far  bettter  than  in  the  larger  one, 
end  the  local  press  is  now  calling  for  a new  Court 
rheatre  for  dramas  or  comedies  with  small  casts, 
vhilst  our  technical  contemporaries  comment  on  the 
limensions  of  play-houses  in  general.  We  hear  that 
he  Royal  Theatrical  Office  will  probably  lease  the 
' New  Theatre  " for  some  time  before  deciding  as  to 
milding  the  new  play-house  asked  for.  Prior  to 
milding  a third  theatre  it  would  surely  be  better  to 
ebuild  the  hideous  and  dangerous  Royal  Opera 

■louse. -There  has  been  much  feeling  in  Berlin 

.s  to  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Museums  and 
’icture  Galleries  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The 
Sovernment  has  now  promised  to  keep  these  places 
ipen  as  desired,  and  has  this  month  started  with  the 
ollections  of  the  National  Gallery,  which  can  be 
isited  from  noon  until  6 p.m.  on  the  day  in  ques- 

ion. The  International  Art  Exhibition  is  to  be 

ipened  with  much  ceremony  on  the  14th  inst.  We 
inderstand  that  the  exhibition  will  be  remarkable 
or  a fine  show  of  monumental  sculpture. 


in  competition,  July  2,  1887;  plans  and  detail  of 
facade,  July  9,  1887  ; large  perspective  view,  January 
5,  1889 ; and  a large  coloured  view  of  the  central 
tower,  June  18,  1892. 

De  Foe's  Cottage,  Tooting.  — De  Foe's 
cottage  on  the  Mitcham-road,  Tooting,  standing  in 
zk  acres  of  ground,  is  to  be  sold.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  second  of  the  two  houses  occupied  by  him  when, 
just  before  the  Revolution,  he  removed  to  Tooting. 
There  he  formed  a congregation  of  Dissenters,  with 
Joshua  Oldfield,  D. D. , as  their  first  pastor.  The 
chapel  was  built  in  1765-6,  and  in  1875  the 
Memorial  Manse  was  erected.  A cut  of  the  house, 
and  of  some  relics  from  the  old  meeting  house,  is 
given  in  Mr.  William  Lee's  “ Daniel  Defoe,”  Vol.  I. 
(1869).  That  work,  too,  contains  an  interesting 
account  o'  a visit  made  by  its  author,  in  i860,  to 
Tilbury,  upon  the  completion  of  the  London, 
Tilbury  and  Southend  Railway.  There  he  found  a 
deep  trench  had  been  cut  through  a plot  of  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  station.  This  trench,  made  to 


necessity  for  some  such  improvement,  and  we 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  builders  and  others 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  ordinary  loose 
trestles. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Cardiff  Building  Strike. — The  an- 
nouncement, says  the  Western  Mail,  that  the 
Cardiff  building  strike  has  been  finally  disposed  of 
is,  unfortunately,  only  partially  true.  The  masons, 
it  is  true,  have  declared  the  strike  at  an  end.  The 
Master  Builders'  Association,  however,  will  not  con- 
cede the  old  rules,  and  in  their  last  ultimatum 
specified  that  they  would  not  agree  to  the  retention 
of  the  note  prohibiting  piecework  and  sub-contract- 
ing, and  that  the  rule  relating  to  the  importation  of 
Led  stone  should  read — " That  no  worked  stone 


be  brought  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  being 

, , used  on  contract  work,  excepting  landers,  steps, 

drain  the  Company’s  estate  and  the  railway  servants'  [ plain  and  chamfered  coping,  and  Yorkshire  paving  ; 
garden  plots,  had  laid  open  the  whole  of  De  Foe's  | also  granite  and  marble,"  instead  of  the  old  one — 
brick  and  pantile  works  (1698-1703),  showing  the  j “ That  no  worked  stone  be  brought  into  the  town, 
drying  floors,  claypits,  kiln  foundations,  and  so  on.  j excepting  landers,  square  steps,  and  Yorkshire 
Shoppee’s  Dovetailed  Bricks. — These  bricks  paving."  The  advance  in  wages  of  Ad.  per  hour 
are  intended  both  to  lighten  the  weight  of  bricks,  j was  mutually  agreed  upon  some  time  ago,  there 
where  it  is  desired  to  use  brick  for  the  underside  of  being  Ad.  extra  for  fixers. 


ct*/ ot  Flat  qvtjtis . 

1 INCH  SC.  ALE 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Imperial  Institute.— The  opening  of  the 
mperial  Institute  by  the  Queen  has  been  the  event 
f the  week  in  London.  We  have  already  on 
arious  occasions  (notably  in  our  number  for 
une  25,  1892)  devoted  so  much  space  to  the 
escription  and  illustration  of  this  building  that  it  is 
ot  necessary  to  add  anything  now.  We  may 
Mention,  however,  that  the  following  illustrations  of 
ie  building  have  appeared  in  the  Builder  on  the 
ates  named  : — Mr.  Collcutt's  design,  as  submitted 
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concrete  flooring,  and  give  a better  bond  into  the 
concrete.  The  bond  is  of  the  same  value,  also  if 
they  are  used  as  facing-bricks  for  vertical  walls. 
The  accompanying  cuts  show  their  use. 

Houghton's  Patent  Window.— This  is  one  of 
the  innumerable  inventions  for  turning  sash  windows 
for  cleaning,  which  has  some  special  merits  of  its 
own.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  action,  does  not  rob 
the  window  opening  of  any  light,  or  increase  the 
substance  of  woodwork  in  the  sashes,  and  the  stiles 
arc  not  weakened  by  cutting  down  or  jointing.  By 
turning  a bolt  which  works  into  the  sash-frame,  the 
sash  can  be  raised  sufficiently  to  clean  the  lower 
beading,  and  is  then  swung  inward  on  a pivot.  A 
thin  metal  strut  may  be  used  to  support  a heavy 
sash  in  its  place  while  cleaning;  the  objection  to  this, 
however,  is  that  the  strut,  which  when  not  used  fits 
into  a slit  in  the  frame,  must  rather  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  the  frame,  as  it  cannot  entirely  escape 
observation.  Instead  of  this,  however,  a hook 
and  suspending  cord  may  be  used,  which  can  be 
applied  to  each  window  in  turn.  The  arrangement 
can  be  applied,  without  much  trouble  or  cost  to 
existing  sashes. 

Ayling’s  Portable  Scaffold.  — This  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  high  trestles  often  used  by 
painters,  with  a loose  board  put  across  them.  It 
consists  of  four  round  legs  and  two  frames,  which 
slide  up  and  down  the  legs,  and  can  be  fixed  at  any 
point  by  means  of  set  screws  on  the  outsides  of  the 
frames.  The  planks  are  fixed  to  the  frames,  and 


Section  of  Segmental  Sotfjti:. 

1 INCH  SCALE. 

Shoppee’s  Dove-tailed  Bricks . 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  12. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  on 
1 The  Stone  Buildings  of  the  Cotswolds.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday.  May  13. 


the  whole  thing  is  safe.  Tt  can  be  used  on  a stair- 
case or  on  ground  which  is  not  level,  as  each  of  the 
legs  can  be  raised  or  lowered  separately.  As 
we  not  long  since  saw  a bad  accident  from 
the  fall  of  a board  from  two  of  the  ordinary 
high  trestles,  by  which  an  unfortunate  painter 
came  down  on  the  pavement  and  broke  his  thigh, 
have  been  .practically  impressed  with  the 


St.  Pauls  Ecclcsiological  Society. — Visit  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield.  3 30  p.m. 

Monday,  May  15. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects.  — Professor 
G.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.,  on  “ How  to  use  Vitruvius." 
8 p.m. 

Society  0/  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend  on  “Mosaic;  its  History  and  Practice."  II. 
8P.m. 

Tuesday,  May  16. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  C.  J.  More  oil 
“ Wreck-Raising  in  the  River  Thames."  8 p.m. 

Royal  Statistical  Society. — Mr.  H.  Higgs  on  “ Work- 
men's Budgets.”  7.43  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  17. 

Architectural  Association. — Members'  Soirte , to  be  held 
at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall.  7.45  p.m. 

Carpenters’  Company,  Carpenters  Hall  ( Lectures  on 
Carpentry  and  Joinery).— Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  on 
“ Doors,  Windows,  and  Ornamental  Joinery."  8 p.m. 

British  Archteo/ogical  Association. — Mr.  E.  P.  Loft  us 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  on  “ The  Excavation  of  the  Site  of  Winch- 
combe  Abbey."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  on  “ Composite  Helio- 
chromy." 8 p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — Three  papers  to  be 
read.  7 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arclueology . — 4.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  18. 

Society  oj  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  20. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Midland  Counties  District  Meeting,  to  lie  held 
at  the  New  Waterworks  of  the  Long  Eaton  Local  Board, 
Stanton-by-Bridge,  near  Derby. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Hawk- 
head  Asylum. 


i)593-- 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Wall  Ventilators  : E.  Ballard.— This  im- 
composed  of  two  sections  of 


proved  wall  ventilator 
galvanised  iron  tube.  The  end  of  th< 
perforated,  and  the  upper  one  has  a damper,  and  on  the 
top  is  firmly  arranged  a portable  wooden  shelf,  also 
perforated.  This  is  draped  with  passementerie  or  leather,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  upper  section,  which  is  inside  the  room, 
and  it  is  studded  with  brass  or  gilt  studs.  The  latter  is 
firmly  secured  to  the  wall  by  slight  ironwork,  the  lower 
section  being  laid  in  the  brickwork  with  cement.  This 
invention  is  particularly  applicable  for  ball  or  public  rooms, 
also  dining,  drawing,  bedrooms,  stair-cases,  or  over  doors. 

i)734- — Parquet  Flooring  : H.  Siclulschundt.  —The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct  the  tesserm  from 
sheet  metal,  or  a similar  rigid  material,  so  that  they  shall 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Designs 
to  lie 
delivered. 


•Now  Municipal  Buildings Darlington Corp... 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Tenders 
to  be 

delivered. 


Lengthening  Bridge.  Walls.  I 


Jottage,  4c. . 

Kerbing,  Channelling.  4c.  (t 
Vicarage.  Harehills,  Leeds... 
Engine  House.  Engine  Bed. 


ro  streets) 
Sc.  Becksit 


Pontypridd  High.  Ed. 
Norman  ton  Local  Bd. 
Rotherham  Corp.  . 


Additions.  &c.  to  Houses,  and  Erection  of 

Five  Houses  and  Shop.  Doncaster 

Reading  Room.  Benton  

Re-building  Business  Premises.  Accrington ' 


] Ambler  4 
’ J.  Drake. 


; Burlonsliaw  4 Tovey. 

I J.  G.  Crone  

H.  Ros 

it  Ham  Local  Board  Savage 


and  £ 


pool  North  Eastern  Ry.  Co. 


Addi 


mol  Offices.  Darlington. 
Fronght-iron  Coaling  Main  at  Gasworks 
Farehouse  and  Additions  to  Shop  Pre- 
mises  

[estoring  and  Re-seating  Chnrch.  Cardiff 
ixcavating,  Paving,  Flagging.  4c.  (elevi 


Rotherham  Corp 

Ley  land  and  Farington 
Co-operative  Society 


W.  Bell  

do. 

C.  B.  Newton 


Brick  Sewer  (1,4:10  yds.),  Trafford  Park. 

Manchester 

Additions  to  and  Re-seating  of  Chapel, 

Terrington,  St.  Clement's  

Two  Houses  and  One  Shop.  Golear 

Shop  Premises.  Workington 

Additions  to  Goods  Store.  Enniskillen 


. St.  Helen's  Corp. 


Seddon  4 Carter  . . 
G.J.C.  Broom  .. 
J.  Bowden 


Steel  Rails.  Sleepers,  London  (large  con- 
tract)   

•Guernsey  Spalls 

Stores  and  Materials  

Entrance  Lodge,  Cemetery,  Coedpeth  

Villa  Residence,  Neville's  Cross.  Durham 

Ten  Houses.  Sowerby  Bridge  

Warehouse.  Cardiff 

Sinking  Well,  Borehole,  and  Test  Pump, 


Mexican  Ry.  Co.  Liin. 

Woolwich  Union 

(5.  E.  R.  Co 

Bersham  Burial  Board 
Mrs.  M.  Simpson  


Cravos  Bros... 


4c.. . 


Chapel,  Graigtrebauos.  Poutarda’ 
•Materials  for  Farm  Buildings,  Cottages. 


Marlborough  Twn  Conn 
Trustees  of  Unitarian 
Chapel 


Cottage.  4c.  Hetton 


le.  4c. 


ruths) 


Kerbing,  Paving,  Channelling.  4c.  (se1 

Paving  Setts,  Road  Metal,  4c’.' ” 
Reforming.  Paving.  4c.  Slain  Road  . . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes,  4c 

able  Euds  to  Stores,  Founda  Ions,  4 


. LondonConnty  Coum 
. Renfrewshire  C.  C. . . 

. Ashton- in- Makcnfle 

I Local  Board  

. T.  Lamb 

. | Eastbourne  Twn  Cou 


. Walsall  Corp 

. Westhoughton  L.B.  . 
. Ely  Local  Board  


Gasworks 


School  Buildings,  Fenton  . 


Additions.  4c.  to  Club  House,  Weduesbury ; 

Extension  of  School  Buildings ! 

Water  Supply  Works.  Souning  j 

Stables.  4c ! 

•New  Boys'  School 


. I Bury  Corporation  . 

. I Stoke-upou-Trent  S 
Board  


Corrugated  Iron  Railway  Hall,  Utrecht, 

Holland  

Dwelling  House.  Farm  Buildings,  4c. 

Old  Meldrum.  Aberdeen  

Market  Place,  4c 


Cardiff  School  Board 
Wokingham  U.R.S. 
Southampton  Corp. 
Harrow  ■ on  - the  - Hili; 
School  Board 


Dutch  State  Railways 


Pontypool  Local  Board 


W.  G.  Scott  . 
Official  


Fairbank  4 Son  . 


Official  . 


4 Hadden . . . 
F.  C.  Hodgkinson  . 
Official  


do. 


W.  H.  8.  Geudall. . 


R.  Scrivener  4 Son*  . . 1 

E.  Plncher 

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan 


W.  B.  G.  Bennett  , 
Houston  4 Houston 
Official  


J.  Duncan 

R.  Williams,  4 D.  J.  1 
Longher  i 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Erection  of  a Church,  i.lwydcoed.  Aberdare 

•Waterworks  

Twenty  Cottages.  Penybont.  Mon.  . . . 

Granite  Sets  iT.000  tonsl 

Impounding  Reservoir.  Hurluck 


Rev.  E.  Be  Vail 

Exmonth  WaterwksC'o. 
Griffiths  Building  Club 

Birmingham  Corp 

Barrow  - in  - Furness 

Corporation  

V alsall  Corporation  . . 


Reset vi  ir.  and  other  Water  Supply  Works 

Cost  Iron  Pipes  (410  tons)  

•Supply  of  Materials 

•Sorting  Office,  Balham  

•Repar  ition  and  Cleansing  Sewers  . 


•F.nlargenient  of  N.W.  District  Post  Office 
•Now  Infirmary  Buildings 

•Stables.  4c.  le  eds 

•Gates  and  Railings  

Sinking  Shaft.  Clydach  Vale  

•Alterations.  4c.  to  "The  Cheauuts". 
•Alterations  to  Bridge  


Toxteth  Park  L.B 

H.M.  Works 

Com.  of  Sewers  (City  of 

London)  

Iroin borough  L.B.  .. 
t Giles  and  Blooms- 
bury Guardians 

lom.  of  H.  M.  Works 
Steyning  Union  

“ Ry 


•Polic 


1*  Photo-Sulphate  of  Iro 


•l.r.OO  ti 


is  Linn 


• Mauganate  of  Soda  

1 Sulphuric  Acid 

Church.  Nenagh.  Ireland  

Providing  nDd  Sinking  Cast-Iron  W 

Cylinders  

Extension  of  School  Buildings,  Aberllccl 

School  Buildings.  Ynynsbwll  

Constnictionand  Maintenance  of  Reservoir 

(Urge  contract' 

•Smiths'  Work. . . 


•Construe * ion  and  Maintenance  of  Sewerage 

•Painting  Barracks.  Woolwich  

•Paint  1 . W 

•Citadel.  Huuslet.  Leeds 

Hospital.  Leicester  

Shop.  House.  4c.  Heckleton.  Rotherh 


Enlarging  Grand  Stand  and  o 


•Enlarging  Christ  Church  

Villa  Residence.  Wigan 

Erection  of  Cotton  Mill,  Presl 


Metalling,  Paving,  Channelling, ! 4c. 

(various  streets)  

School  Buildings,  Shoscombe,  Batli  . 


Additions  to  Workhouse.  4c 

Hall.  Dalkeith  

Re-building  St.  Peter's  Church,  Lnrg 
Erection  of  a Church,  Long  Hanboro' 
Three  Cottages,  Eastwood,  Rotherhai 
Additions  and  Alterations  to  Post  Office, 

Yuyshir.  Pontypridd  

Chapel,  Burnley 


By  whom  Required. 


do. 


E.  Cousins 

A.  Lansdowne 
S.  Till 

Official  

do. 

P.  V.  Cottcrel; 

T.  Rees  

do. 

J.  Pr 


■1  U.S.A 


1.  Riches.  4 Cr 
Essex  Lunatic  Asyiui 
Hertford  High.  Coin.. 

St  Alban's  Corp 

LondonConnty  Counti 


A.  Loader 
Official  . . 

Official 
Urban  A.  j 
Official  . . 


do. 


Very  Rev.  Dr.  White 


Bradford  Corporation 
of  Sewers  (City 
of  London) 


Salvn 


Blaby  U R.S.A.  .. 
Whitworth.  Son. 

Nephew  

Ashton  - under  - Lyue 
Agricultural  Society 
New  Malden  Com 


Rushden  Local  Board 
W'cllow  and  Shoscombe 
National  Sch.  Mangr. 
Northallerton  Union  . 


Rev.  J.  0'Har< 
Mr.  Willis  . , , . 


Officii 


J.  Watso: 
Official  . 


School  Buildings,  Notts.. 


Trustees  of  Primitive 

Methodist  Chapel 

Greasley  School  Board 


J.  A.  Benyon  . . . 

James  Garry 

J.  B.  Dunn  

J.  J.  M Donnell  . 
G.  L.  Barker 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Surveyor  iHonlel  

W uter  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

•Clerk  of  Works 

•Road  Foremen  (Tw.ii  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Chester  U.R.S.  A.  ..  . 
East  Stonehouse  I.  B. 

Boro  of  Ipswich  

Maidstone  U S A 


liiOZ.  per  annum. .. 
2f.  per  week  each . . 


Applies-  1: 
be  in.  .1 


May  1(1  1 
May  1H  - 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Contracts  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  vili,  and  xxii.  Public  Appointments , p.  xx. 


be  mutually  engaged  and  held  in  place  without  screws  or 
rivets.  The  ed^es  of  the  tessera;  nre  turned  nlternately  up 
and  down,  that  is  to  say,  two  of  the  parallel  sides  or  edges 
are  turned  up,  and  the  other  two  are  turned  down. 

3,158.— Trolley  for  Sanitary  Pipes  : H.  Coulthurst 
and  others. — This  patent  refers  to  an  improved  trolley  or 
carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  earthenware  Sanitary  pipes 
from  one  place  to  another  after  they  have  been  moulded  or 
formed,  and  before  being  burnt.  The  pipes  in  this  state 
are  each  placed  on  end,  socket  upwards,  on  a board  pro- 
vided with  battens  at  the  back,  and  the  improved  trolley  is 
specially  constructed  to  receive  and  convey  these  boards, 
together  with  the  unburnt  pipes,  without  injury  to  the 
latter. 

3,860. — Closets:  A.  J.  Boult. — This  invention  relates 
to  that  class  of  closet  in  which  the  cover  of  the  seat  is  used 
for  effecting  the  closure.  This  object  cannot  generally  he 
obtained  by  simply  fitting  the  cover  on  the  seat,  because 
even  with  the  most  careful  joiner's  work  the  case  of  the  pan 
forming  the  seat  is  not  tightened  against  the  latter,  nor  is 
it  air-tight.  According  to  this  invention  the  basin  is 
tightened  against  the  seat  by  a flange,  and  the  cover 
against  the  seat.  The  flange,  however,  may  penetrate  the 
aperture  of  the  seat,  so  that  the  cover  can  be  tightened 
directly  against  the  flange.  In  both  cases  the  cover  is  pro- 
vided on  its  bottom  side  with  a tightening  ring,  and  is 
pressed  against  the  seatboard  or  against  the  flange  by  its 
own  weight,  or  by  suitable  mechanism.  This  tightening  of 
the  pan  to  the  cover  forms  the  first  part  of  the  invention, 
the  second  part  consisting  of  a special  arrangement  of  the 
locking  mechanism,  which  may  be  so  arranged  that  in 
locking  it  no  unaccustomed  operation  will  be  necessary,  as 
it  may  be  done  auloma'ically.  The  pan  is  thus  covered 
after  each  use  of  the  closet. 

3,992— Ventilators  : G.  Bray.— This  specification  de- 
scribes improvements  in  patent,  No.  5,137  of  1891,  granted 
to  the  inventor.  In  the  previous  specification  the  inventor 
did  not  confine  himself  to  any  particular  material  in  the 
construction  of  the  ventilator,  but  he  has  usually  made  the 
same  of  wood  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  in  such 


cases,  and  when  placed  in  new  damp  walls  and  during  wet 
weather,  the  sides  of  the  case  and  also  the  door  swelled  to 
some  extent,  and.  the  door  became  tightened,  causing  a 
difficulty  in  opening  and  closing.  The  hinge  pins  also 
became  rusted.  The  modification  now  is  that  the  same 
should  be  made  of  cast  metal  in  one  piece,  and  that  the  door 
with  the  deflectors  upon  it  should  be  cast  also  in  piece,  and 
and  that  there  should  be  no  hinges.  Near  the  front  edge 
of  the  bottom  of  the  case  of  the  door  is  cut  a groove  from 
end  to  end  of  a shallow  V shape  by  preference  to  receive 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  door,  which  is  also  V shaped  to  suit 
the  groove.  The  door  so  formed  rocks  in  the  groove  when 
the  door  is  being  opened  or  shut.  To  hold  the  door  in  the 
groove  the  inventor  fastens  near  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
and  inside  the  casing,  a spring,  the  front  end  of  which 
extends  nearly  to  the  front  of  I he  casing  and  terminates  in  a 
downward  bent  form.  This  end  of  the  spring  presses  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  deflectors  and  holds  the  door  in  the  groove, 
and  also  holds  the  door  in  any  desired  position  between  the 
closed  and  full  open.  To  prevent  the  door  from  being 
opened  too  wide  and  detaching  itself  from  the  groove,  there 
s placed  on  the  top  of  the  deflector  and  near  its  inner  end 
. stopper,  so  that  when  the  door  is  opened  this  stopper 
conies  in  contact  with  the  bent  end  of  the  spring.  The  door 
is  opened  or  closed  by  means  of  an  ordinary  knob  screwed 


4,116.  — Casement  Fastening:  M.  Jaeger.  — The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  construct  an  improved  form 
and  arrangement  of  fastening  for  casements.  It  consists  of 
two  serrated  arms  pivoted  to  one  centre,  and  fitted  with  a 
coiled  or  other  suitable  spring,  the  power  of  the  spring 
being  applied  so  as  to  close  the  arms  together.  A pin 
fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  casement  engages  in  the  serra- 
tions of  the  arms,  the  casement  being  thereby  secured  as 
required. 


Surfaces— 8,233,  0.  Lawrence,  Sanitary  Closet-pan,  andr 
Automatic  Soil-pipe  and  Drain  Disconnector.— 8,242,  T.1 
Gawthorp,  Sash  Fastenings. 

April  25.— R.  Holt,  Syphon  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-: 
closets,  ^cc. — 8,294,  J Gill  and  J.  Burns,  Steam  Brick  andir 
lile  Press.— 8,299,  J ■ Jameson,  Fasteners  for  Windows,.! 
Casements  Shutters,  &c.— 8,302,  P.  Mooney,  Gully-traps; 
and  lops  for  same. — 8,314,  J.  Luscher,  Adjustable  Mitre-' 
boxes.— 8,345,  H.  Lake,  White  Lead.— 8,361,  G.  RestalL. 
Nails.  * I 


26.— S.379,  J-  Duckett  & Son,  Limited,  Water-: 

closets.—S,431,  (,.  S/ekeley,  Saw  Blades.— 8,451,  H.  Wood.1 
and  G.  Harvey,  Kitchen  Ranges. 

April  27.  8,466,  J.  Gibson  and  A.  Carlander.  Flushing!! 
Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  &c.—  8,469,  J.  Kirkman,  Cowls.- 
for  Chimneys,  Air-shafts,  or  of  Foul  Air  Extractors.— 8,488, 
H.  Grainger  and  J.  Clark,  Road  Paving  Blocks.— 8,489,  H.l 
Grainger  and  J.  Clark,  Moulds  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Budding  Blocks.— 8,508,  C.  Knapp,  Sash  Lift  .and  Lock. — 
8,518,  K.  Stone,  Fireproof  Plastic  Material  for  Cement,  &c.: 
8,524  J.  Leigh,  Fireproof  Floors  and  Roofs.— 8,526,  H.l 
\\  ilcke,  Heating  Buildings. 


. • : — _ — * • vjoiuiiicr,  viiazing. — 0,543 

Phillips,  Combination  High-pressure  Water  Fittings. 

April  29.  8,643,  W.  Sykes,  Interceptors  for  Sewers  or 
Drains.  — 8,659,  L Jones,  Sash  - fastener.  — 8,672,  M.' 
Harczyk,  files  for  Stoves,  &c.— 8,680,  W.  Toone,  Ventila-I 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

April  24.-8,211,  J.  Riddiough,  Construction  of  Blades 
or  Saws  for  Sawing  or  Cutting  Stone.— 8,212,  J.  Sellars, 
Production  of  Facing  Materials  for  -Building  and  other 


678,  J.  Weil  and  others,  Non-bursting  Water-pipe  andi 
Unbreakable  Gas-pipe.— 3,158,  F.  Stokes  and  others.i 
Chimney-pot,  Cowl,  or  Ventilator.—  5,711,  R.  Strong  and 

A.  Gordon,  Artificial  Stone.— 6,315,  R.  Froude,  Sash-: 
fastener. — 6,414,  G.  Henn,  Window-sash-fasteners. — 7,095, 

B.  & A.  Dicksee,  Flushing  Water-closets.— 7,148,  C.  Hep. 
worth  and  R.  Robson,  Fire-grates. — 7,155,  D.  Keiihi 
Window-sash-frames.— 7,425,  F.  Willis,  Fire-proof  Floors 

7i447i  J-  Sellars,  Applying  Cement,  or  Analogous,  01 
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tier  Materials,  , , ...r 

ions  suitable  for  Paving,  Building,  Pipe-jointing,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

B,9io,  J.  Longworth,  Closing  and  Latching  Doors. — 
,455,  J.  Gastrell,  Fastening  Devices  for  Windows  and 
lors.— 10,532,  M.  LalTont,  Material  suitable  for  Building 
d Architectural  purposes,  &c. — 11,811,  S.  Marcus  and  E. 
■the,  Fire-grates. — 12,678,  J.  Whittaker,  Machines  for 
akjng  Compressed  Bricks,  &c.— 12,922,  C.  Taylor,  jun., 
aning  or  Shooting  Mitres. — 15,003,  J.  Waddington  and 
Pcndlebury,  Devices  or  Means  for  Retaining  Windows 
Doors  in  any  Desired  Position. — 314,  C.  Jackson, 
nplex  Lever  Fanlight-opener. — 3,034,  A.  Dumoulin, 
rnishes. — 6,246,  G.  Law,  Gully  Trap. 


)ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Hay  i. — By  Ramsay  &*  Co. ; 120,  Lisson-grove,  St. 
in's  Wood  ; and  23,  Grove-st.,  f.,  r.  50/.,  1,000/.— By 
Tomlinson  &F  Co.  ; 1 to  24,  Cooke-st.,  Barking,  u.t.  93 
.,  g.r.  66/.,  1,925/.— By  ]■'.  S.  Priest:  212,  High-st., 
rlesden,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10/.,  445/.  ; 2,  Villicrs-pl., 
llesden,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  40/.,  425/.  ; 78,  Hillside, 

1 86  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  40/.,  350/. — By  Randall,  Beard, 
Baker:  1,  Clifton-gardens,  Maida  Vale,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

. 15/.,  r.  102/.  1 os.,  850/.  ; 40,  Clifton-gardens,  u.t.  56 
.,  g.r.  12/.  r.  105/.,  1,000/.  ; 6 and  8,  Lanark  Villas,  u.t. 
/rs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  125/.,  1,100/.  ; 28,  Hamilton-gardens, 

John's  Wood,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  48/.,  420/.  ; 
Huntley-st.,  Tottenham  Court-rd.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r. 
9s.,  r.  80/.,  470/.  ; 5,  Grafton-st.,  u.t.  i6yrs.,g.r.  7/.  15s., 
°'m  455''-  i L Portsea-pl.,  Connaught-sq.,  and  stabling, 
24  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  600/.  ; 22  to  30  (even),  St.  Anne-st., 
lehouse,  u.t.  472  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  notice  of  dilapidations 
red,  75/. 

Iay  2.  — By  C.  H.  Brown:  32,  Park-st.,  Stoke 
wington,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  15s.,  r.  31/.  4s.,  260/.  ; 1 
2,  Laburnham  Cottages  ; and  plot  of  land,  u.t.  21  yrs., 
3/.,  and  l.g.r.  of  2/.  5s..  300/.— By  Segrave,  Browett, 
Taylor:  The  residence  “Cawood,”  Cator-rd.,  Becken- 
1,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  810/. — By  Marler 
melt:  18,  Edith-grove,  Brompton,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 
ns.  3d.,  500/. — By  Delenham,  Tewson,  <5r>  Co. 
isdownc-cres. , Notting  Hill,  f.,  r.  94/.,  1, 850'.— By 
'.ley.  Son,  Vine:  Stabling,  No.  24,  Fitzroy-sq.,  and  a 
r.  of  3/.  1 os.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  2,000/.  ; 1,  3,  and  5, 
ster-rd.,  Htghgate,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  750/.;  88,  Glou- 
er-rd.,  Regent's-pk.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  75/.,  820/.; 
Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  48/.,  415/.; 
Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  50/.,  410/.  ; 
Gloucester-rd.  u,.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  400/.  ; 134, 
ucester-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  16s.,  900/.— By 
Houghton  : F.  residence,  Hoe-st.,  Walthamstow,  and 

2 r.  12  p.,  3,650/.  ; 1,  Fairmount-ter.,  Leytonstoue,  f., 

’.  ; 20,  Church  Hill-rd.,  Walthamstow,  f.,  r.  32/.,  360/.  ; 
23,  Oakhurst  Grove,  Dulwich,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  18s., 
j/.,  485/.  ; 45,  47,  and  51,  Oakhurst-grove,  u.t.  85  yrs., 
3° l;  r-  *05/.,  690/.  ; 36  to  41,  Nutficld-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 
24/.,  640/. ; 36,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
i os. , r.  85/.,  630/.  ; 19,  Linden-grove,  Peckham,  u.t. 

ts.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  55 /.,  350/.  ; 15,  Larkhall  Rise,  Clapham, 
,69  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  19s.  6d.,  r.  80/.,  730/. 

■AY  3.— By  T.  A.  Turner:  10,  Little  North-st., 
•ylebone,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r 25/.,  180/.— By 
Holds  Eason  : F.g.r.  of  6/.,  Gun-st.,  Bishopsgate-st., 
rsion  in  65  yrs.,  130/.  ; 71,  Whitecross-st.,  Barbican,  f., 
o/.,  600/.  ; 13,  14,  and  15,  Red  Lion  Market,  f.,  r. 

1 6s.,  590/.— By  A.  Barton:  21  to  24.  James-pl., 
>ney,  f.,  280/.  -By  Nicholson  & Son  ; 48,  Cooper's-rd., 
36/.,  395/.  j^io,  Mawbey-rd.,  f.,  350/.— 

" ””ie  Forest  Nursery,"  Rein- 
330/. — By  Rushworl/i  Sr1 
iTham-i 


Newington-rd.,  f.,  r.  145/.,  2,850/. ; 61  to  85  (odd),  Stoke 
Newington-rd.,  f.,  r.  723/.  3s.  4d.,  area  10  a.,  25,000/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.  — F.g.r.  lor  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  fot 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
„quare  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


r calc,  E.  I.  . . load 
Sequoia,  U.S.  ft. cu. 
Ash,  Canada  load 
Birch,  do 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac. 

Oak,  do 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red 

Do.  Yellow  

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath 
St.  Petersburg.. 
Deals,  Finland 
and  & 1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  A 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 
1st  yellow  .... 
Do.  and  yellow.. 


2/iS'o  4/5 'o 
2/15/0  3/i5'o 
3/15  0 4/15,0 
3/5/0 


Do.  v 


7/0/0 
2/15/0  3/15/0 
2/10/0  4/10/0 
4/10/0  5/10/0 

S/0/0 

7/0/0  9/10/0 
6/10/0  7/0/0 
6/10/0  0/0/0 

10/0/0  14/0/0 
8/0/0  9/0/0 
8/0/0  10/0/0 
7/10/0  16/0/0 


Swedish 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/0/c 

Canada,  Pine  1st  *1/0/0  28/10/0 
Do.  do.  and  ....  16/0/0  17/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  Ac.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  A 

2nd  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

*“••••: 0/9/6  0/16/6 

Do.  and  0/0/0  o/ia'o 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 


Kent-rd.,  f. 

P>  o the  roe  Morris:  “The  F 

■ Lane,  Buckhurst  Hill,  f. 

Rock-: 


:.  84  yrs 


1,520/. 


1,200/.  ; 3,  4,  5,  Station-rd.,  Wood  Green,  f.’ 

. ; 2 and  4,  High-st.,  Clapham,  f., 

424,  Clapham-rd.,  f.,  r.  75/.,  940/. 
ay  4.— By  Messrs.  Chadwick:  76,  RedclifTe-gardens, 
s.ngion,  u.t.  jo  yrs  g.r .25/.,  1,470/.;  f.g.r.  of  42!., 
ve-pk.,  Denmark-hill,  reversion  in  94  yrs.,  1,125/.; 
. of  75/.,  ditto  in  91  yrs.,  2,000/.  ; f.g.r.  of  75/.,  ditto  in 
rs  , 1,950/.  ; f.g.r.  of  34/.  13s.,  ditto  in  94  vrs.,  945/.  ; 
. of  50/.,  Graigallion  Gardens,  reversion  m 94  yrs., 
>/.  ; f.g.r.  of  50/.,  ditto  in  94  yrs.,  1,350/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
..  ditto  in  94  yrs.,  2,660/.  ; f.g.r.  of  40/.,  Grove-pk., 
rsion  in  94  yrs.,  1,040/.;  and  i.r.  of  190/.,  New 
ington-st.,  Regent-st.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  1,000/.— By  Newbon 
0.  : 4 and  5,  Mortimer  Market,  Tottenham  Court-rd., 
15/.  ; “Prospect  House,"  East  End-rd.,  Finchley,  f., 
; 2,  Torriano-av.,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  r. 
10s.,  450/.  ; 45,  47,  Winchester-st.,  Caledonian-rd.,  u.t. 
•s.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  79/.,  405/. ; 158,  160,  and  162, 

doman-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  155/.,  1,105/.— By 
ison  dr3 Sons:  87,  Ackerman-rd.,  Brixton.u.t.  70 yrs., g.r. 
150/.  ; 9,  Dante-rd.,  Newington  Butts,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g!r. 
-.  40/.,  265/.;  11,  Anderson-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  49  yrs., 
io /.,  r.  45/.,  480/.  ; f.g.r.  of  40/.,  Westow  Hill’ 
yood,  reversion  in  41  yrs.,  1,230'.  ; f.g.r.  of  18/.,  ditto 
yrs.,  620/.  ; f.g.r.  of  10/.,  Woodland-rd.,  reversion  in 
•s.,  375^-, — Ry  Foster  Cranjie/d : 2 and  4,  Bro.v- 
e-rd.,  Walham  Green,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  460/.  ; 
»d  38,  Barrington-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.’ 
ij  139,  Queen’s-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.’ 
270/.— By  IVors/old  cr>  Iiayward  (at  Dover):  “The 
, Lion,”  Denton,  Kent,  f.,  1,300/.  ; five  freehold 
ges,  Ewell,  300/.  ; two  freehold  cottages,  285/.  ; 
d 2,  Brook  cottages,  f.,  305/.  ; “ Rrook  House,"  f. 

; an  enclosure  of  C meadow  land,  72/. 
w 5.— By  Henry  & Latchford:  34,  Broadhinton-rd., 
aam,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  30/.,  280/.— By  J.  //. 
ill:  62  to  76,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  Barking,  f.,  1,090/.;  2 4 

k'  Fry-rd.,  Upton-pk.,  f.,  600/.— By  A.  H.  Turner 
Putney  Park  Lodge,”  Barnes,  and  i.J  acres,  u.t.  59 
g.r.  25/.,  1,810/.— By  A.  A.  Field:  “ Lillybank," 
iide-rd.,  Tulse  Hill,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  65/.  400/. ; 
lottingham-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

; 2 to  14  (even),  Sainsbury-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.’ 

| ; No.  164,  Stockwell-rd.,  and  16,  Garden-row,  f.  r. 
:8s.,  635/.  ; 23,  24,  25,  Beulah-cres.,  Thornton  Heath, 
I78/.,  620/.— By  Baker  dr*  Sons  : “Old  House  Farm," 
Broxbourne,  and  132  a.  1 r.  3 p.,  f.,  2,900/.; 
aurel-ter.,  Catford,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  125/.  ; f.g.r.’ 
ml.,  Bulstrode-rd.  West,  Hounslow,  reversion  in 
.,  2,400/.  ; f.g.r.  of  33/.,  Lampton-rd.,  reversion  in 
•1  565/-  : eleven  plots  of  f.  land,  Cromer,  293.— By 
<Sr>  Harding:  19  to  35  (odd),  Stoke  Newington-rd., 
Newington,  f.,  r.  329/.,  5,760/.  ; 43  to  59  (odd), 
Newington-rd.,  f.,  r.  383/.,  6,420/. ; 87  and  89,  Stoke 


..&c 


Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose.  Rio 

Bahia  

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft. 

Porto  Rico 


li 

U 1/6 

fi  A 

k J* 

9/0/0  ao/o/o 
8/0/0  18/0/0 


METALS. 


3/0/6  0/0/0 
5/17/6  6/0/0 
5,7/6  5/10/0 


Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   tor 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London  

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  47/5/0  47/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  48,10/0  49/0/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 56/0/0  57/0/0 

Chili,  bars 44/1/3  44  8/9 

YELLOWMETALlb/0/4  i3-~i6  /0/5 
L E A D-Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/12/6  9/15/0 


English  

brands  9/15' 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards....  11/0/ 

Pipe 11/10/ 

'INC  — English 

sheet ton 

VieiUe  Mon- 


DERBY.— For  the  execution  of  drainage  works  (three  acres),  Black- 
well,  pipes,  sewers,  Ac.,  for  the  Mansfield  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  H.  Walker,  engineer,  Newcastle  Chambers,  Nottingham. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer; — 

J.  Fulcher ,6508  10  6 I J.  Bradley £378  12  o 

F.  Messon  491  o o | Raynor  & Cope w 18  10 

W.  Pinkett  434  10  o I Hawley  & Son,  llkes- 


. La 
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DURHAM.— F'or  alteration  to  premises.  North-road,  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  Shakespeare  ■•British  Workman."  Mr.  H.  T. 
Gradon,  architect,  Framwell-gate  Bridge,  Durham 

F.  Caldcleugh  £693  o I J.  Kell £675  o 

J.  Shepherd 683  o G.  Gradon  A Son 60710 

F.  Gibson  682  o|  [All  of  Durham.] 


ERITH  (Kent). -Fort 
for  Mr.  W.  Vinson.  Mr.  ... 

1.  Basinghall-'slreet,  E.C.  ; — 

G.  Miles .62,500  o 

F.  Hind 2,313  o 

A.  Osborne  A Co.  ..  1,990  o 

T.  Knight 1,989  o 


• Accepted  in  a modified  ia 


FARNBOROUGH  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  Parish  Room  for 
the  vicar.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect  and  surveyor,  1,  Basing- 
hall-street,  E.C.  :— 

Gregory  & Co ,6777  I Osborne  & Co £639 

T.  Crosslcy  634  | W.  Owen 500 


tagne  

TIN — Straits..  .. 

Australian 

English  Ingots. 


22/0/0  0/0/0 

02/10/0  0/0/0 
92/5/092/150 
5217/6  93/7/6 
96/0/0  96/10/0 
92/15/0  93/0/0 
92/0/0  92/5/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19/10/0  19/15/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  28/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 26/15/0  27/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 27/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 25/0/0  25/10/0 

Do.  brown  23/15/0  24/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 21/10/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refinea  5/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

ABERDEEN.-Accepted  for  the  erection  of  boundary  walls,  Ac.. 
\\  oodside  Public  Park,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Win.  Dyack, 
surveyor,  Town  House,  Aberdeen:— 

Robertson  A Cormack,  Woodside ,6630  16  6 


ABERSYCIIAN  (Wales). — For  the  erection  of  class-rooms,  Ac., 
Tor  the  Trevethin  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdownc,  architect, 
Newport,  Mon.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

lohn  Morgan.  Blaenavon* £1.037  o o 

• Lowest  ot  four  tenders.  Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Education  Department. 


GODALMING. — For  main  drainage  of  the 
Mr.  Henry  Moon,  Surveyor  lor  the  Northern, 
Surveyor  for  the  Southern,  District  :— 

No 

B.  Cooke  A Co 

j.  Band. 

W.  Cunliffe,  Kingston-on-Thames* it 

T.  P.  Hall  tc 

• Accepted  for  both  districl 


vi^,N,IELuHi:N.IPuTEADT7I  . ddlll0ns  and  alterations  to  the 
Vicarage,  Hemel  Hempstead.  Mr.  C.  L.  K.  Tudor  architect 
81,  Lancaster-road,  Notting  Hill.  Quantities  bv  Mr  C I Fnrd 
4.  Mitre-court,  Fleet-street.  F C •—  ‘ J 

F.  Giadwell 


Holnd  Sc?jMannS,);7FM the  enwKr.m of  thc  bo>'5'  school  for  tha 
Mound  School  Board.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Mitchell.  Son,  & C 


i,  Southampton  :- 

H.  Carden  

C.  A A.  Witt  

J.  Hinton. 610 


£717  I H.  Cawte 

615  | H.  Stevens  & Co.,  South-'' 

ampton  (accepted) 598 


teridge, 

..£607 


KILMALLOCK  (Ireland).— For  the  erectio 
cottage.  Clonkeen,  for  the  Union  Guardians, 
architect,  Kilmallock 

I°hn  RJevf  "• £'lS  I James  Murphy,  Coolinc 

Edward  Mornsy  ...  -c  I f-u-.i—.-n — . .. 


Charieville  (accepted)  . 


>.398  . 


LONDON.-For  erecting  a cookery  centre  in  connexion  with 
Baker-street  School,  Stepney,  for  adapting  the  old  building  in 
if0ratlaUndxr('c^Ur,c','lnd  lor  0,her  works,  for 
w V?  R°?r>.d  for  Lon<l°1'-  Mr.  T ■ J-  Bailey,  Architect 

W-M-D»bbf.  .63.133  oil.  Smith  & Sons  £2,61 

1-.  H1-.  Higgs 3.037  o McCormick  & Sons....  a 

J.  Longley&  Lo 2.9,,  o J.  Willmott  & Sons  . . . . 246^ 

Johnson  & Co 2.969  12  Co-operative  Builders. 

I-.  J.  Coxhcad  .....  2.799  °|  Limited,  Brixton*  .,  23, 

« Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 

LONDON.-Foreniarging  the  Infants' department  of  the  Gallev 
wall-road  School,  Bemiondsey,  by  45  places,  and  for  other  works 
lor  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailev  Architect  • 
-£'-336  | J-  N.  Calnan  &'Co.,  238, 

feu*: :::::::::  s I 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 

LONDON.— For  paving  and  making-up  Musgrave-crcscent 
tlons  1 and  2),  for  the  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  W Svkes  New  Streefc 
Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  Walham  Green,  London,  S.W  ■—  bl  tS 


BARNSTAPLE. 

I?.  High-street,  for  the  Feoffees  of  Barnstaple  Long  Bridge 

El™, -* 


the  erection  of  shop  and  premises, 

,<iw  -f  . — , Bridge.  Mr. 

Ige  - buildings, 


Wakeley  & Hill  £1.996 

J.  Hancock  1.790 

H.  Slee  and  H.  Sillifant  ..  1,650 

J.  Kerslake  1,640 

Win.  Cooke  . 


J-  Thorne y-Ii6,s 

Wm.  Sanders  & R.  Ridge  1,591’ 

Hy.  Burgess  IiS9, 

Wm.  Garland  & Sons 

. , (accepted)  

[All  of  Barnstaple.] 


BELFAST.— For  the  construction  of  a low-level  sewer  under  the 
river  Lagan,  &c..  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  C.  Brctl.md  City 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Belfast.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H Stephens 
41,  Donegall-place ;—  1 

"itzpatrick  Bros.,  Ltd.  . .£14.000  I H.  A-  J.  Martin,  Ltd., 

12.247  I Ormeau-road  e £12010 

[All  of  Belfast.]  * ' 


BRAINTREE.— Accepted  for  the 
vatenvorks,  Braintree,  for  the  Braint 
I evens,  Surveyor,  Braintree: — 

G.  Hunnublc,  Braintree 

For  Providing  and  F’xin, 
Blakeborough  & Son,  Brighouse  . . 


:e  Local  Board.  Mr.  j.  H. 

•iKMKwaS"  ° 0 

.652  9 o 


BRISTOL.-For  the  cre< 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect.  1 

Wm.  Church £3,584 

Stephens.  Bastow  & Co., 

Limited 3,498 

G.  Humphreys  3.489 

J.  E.  Davis  3,456 

G.  II.  Wilkins 3.297 

[All  of; 


■ f 


V'esleyan  chapel,  Bishopston. 
. ...idge-street,  Bristol:— 
fiperrott>k  * S°n5 ^3.*45 

e.  waiters' 

VV.  Cowlin  & Son  3'oag 

K.  Wilkins^ & Sons* 2,980 


Nowell  & Robson. . . 
E.  Rogers  A Co.  . . . 
E.  Parry  

G.  Wimpcy  & Co.  . 

H.  J.  Greenham  ... 
Imperial  Stone  Co.  . 


Musgrave-crescent, 


LONDON.-For  providing  and  fixing  heating  apparatus  on  the 
w ores  sure  hor.water  system,  with  the  necessary  boilers  (or  { i- 
m course  of  erection  on  the  sites  in  Gayhurst-road; 


Comyn,  Ching,  A Co. 

J.  C.  A J.  S.  Ellis 

A.  M.  Perkins  A Co.  . 


•■£450  1 


BUCKFASTLEIGH  (Devon).— For  the  erection  of  a chapel-of- 
tsc.  Mr.  C.  G.  S.  Acock,  architect.  Bridgetown,  Totncs  •—  P 
,£2,02810  o | Jackson  A Son  . . . .£1,485  15  6 


A Neal, 

Crocker  A Son 

Reeves  A Selwood  . . 1,6c 

Wakeham  Bros 1,59 

S.  Fumeaux  1,49: 


1 I Jackson  A Son  . . . 

1 o A.  Wakeham , 

1 o I Arscott  A Jackson  1,4801 

' o I II.  Stevens i,478  i 

6 | J.  Foaden  i,470  , 


CARLISLE.— Accepted  for  additions  to  houses.  Botcherbv  Car- 
sic.  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Hodgkinson.  architect,  Carlisle  :— 

Builder.— G.  Hill,  Carlisle £99  o I Plasterer.— R.  M.  Orme- 
yoiner.— W.  Wilson,  Car-  rod,  Carlisle £3$  0 


CHARMINSTER  (Dorset).— For  the  construction  of  a reservoir 
(to  hold  250,000  gallons)  and  yvorks  appertaining  thereto,  for  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr.  G.  T. 
mt-strect,  Westminster,  S.W.  :— 

£670  I Patent  Paving  Construction 
584  I ,, Company  £482 


ing  Committee  of 
Hinc,  engineer,  35,  Parli 

Wilkinson  A Co 

Pethick  Brothers  

Love,  Ayles,  A Son  . . . 


445 


CORK.— For  the  construction  of  a reservoir  for  the  Union 
Guardians,  Mr.  Coakley,  engineer,  86,  South  Mail,  Cork  :— 

-J-  Ford  _£865  I Rd-  Longfield £819 

T.  O'Flynn 821  | Jas.  Donoghuc,  Cork* 791 

* Accepted. 


new  schools  no'  allra  HI 

South  Hackney,  and  Susscx-road,  Coltlharbour-lane  Bri> 

School  Board  lor  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  •- 
Gayhurst-road.  Hackney. 

T.  Potter  A Sons £S97  o I Rosser  A Russell. 

47°  o J.AF.  May  ' „ 

464  10  J.  F.  Clarke  A Sons  .' .’ „ 
462  15  Purcell  A Nobbs,  Fitzrov- 

461  10  | square*  ,,,  „ 

x-road.  West  Lambeth.  " 0 

7 D.  Berry  A Sons  ....£398  10  I J.  A F.  May „ 

Rosser  A Russell 394  o C.  P.  Kinnell  V-  r~  ' ^‘0IS 

W.  G.  Cannon  375  0|  Southwark-street  S F • «- 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  accept'ance.SS 

LONDON.-For  providing  and  fixing  heating  apparatus  on  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system,  with  the  necessary  boilers  for 
enlargements  ol  the  Waldron-road  School,  Tooting  and  ih^’CJ 
road  School,  Paddington,  which  are  now  in  course  of Yrerain  a 

also  for  connecting  the  new  aonaratus  10  the  ,rtCllon'  a - 

Architect' J-gS'  f°r ‘he  SCll°01  “°ard  f°r  London'  Mr. 'tFt  BalLy" 
a-  i.  c e Waldron-road,  West  Lambeth. 

T Potter  A Sons....  £352  o o Z.  D.  Berry  A Sons, 

VV  ilson  Engineering  Westminster  * 

Company 260  o o | 

Harrtnv-road,  bfarylebone 

T Potter  A Sons £485  I W.  G[  Cannon  4 

WenhamA  Watere 4,6  G.  Davis.  SUver-street'  * 

f^yT'ChnigACo 295  Kensington*  ' 

J.  « F.  May  ...  295  | 

•Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.-For  n 


• .6179  5 ' 


J.  Allen  A Sons 

Drew  A Cadinan  

S.  Yardley  A Sons 


, Dacre  House,  Arundel-stree 
Bar  Fittings. 

■ -£2.845  I D'uyly  A Co 

..  2,665  W.  Antill  A Co.*  . " 

' C.TVm.— 


Vaughan  A Brown  (accepted)  ...... 

VaufTimn  X.  E!i*SiCJ-*lht  Fillings.  ,65  1 


Vaughan  A Brown  (Accepted) 

I.  Edwards 
T.  Heath  . . 

W.  Helling 
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1 OS' DON  -For  new  roads,  sewers.  Ac..  on  the  Chiswick  Estate. 
for"ihe  British  lind  Company.  L, anted.  Mr  Henry  B.  MicheU. 
surveyor.  2S.  Moorgate-street.  E C.  - , . 

Sowell  & Hobson  ..£1.650  Piz^ey  

KiUingback  ' WUson t:8b 

En5”  _ igj^lasa  “ 

Ouantities  bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Ford.  4.  Mitre  Court,  I leet-street.  fc-.u. . 

8*”“™! ...4s***  ;i  1 

HoUingsworVh" ri°3°  o | Knight 89a  o 

LONDON.— For  erecting  a laundry  centre  in  connexion  with  the 
St  Paul's-road  School.  Bow  Common,  and  for  other  works,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T 1.  Ba.lev,  Architect  : 

F.J.  Coxhead  £8*°  Notns  A Luke £?& 

J.  Garrett  & Son 760  Kice  & Son  684 

G S S.  Williams  & Son  . . 744  Lathey  Bros......... *59 

j Smith  & Sons 714  I E.'Triggs,  Clapham*.. ....  63s 

•Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.  — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  " Prince 
Regent  public -house.  Regent-street,  and  two  houses 
UOTIS  street.  Lambeth,  for  Mr  George  I vans.  Mr.  W.  M.  Brutton. 

architect  im  Oucen  Victoria-street.  F.C.  ■ — 

bearing  & Son' £*."£  j William  Smith £**$* 

Pole  hard  & Ken  wick  ....  37«  A"  m ' ilV"  3'4' 

Borman*  Son 3.57a  Edwards  * Medway. 

Whitehead  & Co 3-S*>  | Lambeth*  . J .!9° 

Hart  Bros 3-5°°  Accepted. 


I ONDON-— For  alterations  to  the  “Two  Brewers  "public -house. 
Gosweil-road.  E.C..  for  Mr.  Pannifer.  Mr.  \V.  M.  Brutton.  archt- 
tect.  171.  Queen  Victoria-street.  E.C. :— 

Pritchard  & Renwick /..?■>-  ! « hltchead  & Co. 

S.  Archer  685  | F.  Granfield  .... 


..£645 


LONDON.-For  building  new  skittle-alley  at  the  “ Olive  Branch 
becr-liouse.  Southampton-street.  Camberwell.  S.r..,  lor  trie 
London  Brewery  Co..  I.im.  Mr.  W.  M.  Brutton.  architect.  17 

Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. :—  .....  r ... 

Win.  Rowe  £210  | - Wht -£>57 


T.  Hooper 169  I' 


tehead  & C 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  dining-rt 
Stratford.  E..  for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  W.  M.  Bruttc 
Queen  Victoria-street.  E.C. : — 


Pritchard  & Rcnwick £955 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the 
house,  High-street.  Hoxton,  for  Mr. 
Brutton.  architect,  17L  Queen  Victona-s 
Whitehead  & Son.  Clapham 


• Adam  and  Eve  " 
fames  Hall.  Mr. 
reel.  Ft.C. :- 
£35=  < 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  gasfittings  t 
house.  Rotherhithe.  Mr.  “ D-""’ 
Victoria-street.  E.C. 

Padbury  & Whale 


..£103  c 


MATLOCK  BRIDGE.— For  the  erection  of  police-buildings, 
lock-up,  *c„  for  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  Derbyshire 
County  Council.  Mr.  J.  Somes  Story.  County  Surveyor,  Market- 

1}  ram'w’e  lT  ^ £1.568  11  | Walkerdine  1.350  r 

1.440  o Askew  t.33°  c 

Walker  & Son 1.400  o Wildgoose,  Matlock 

Knowles  * Son  x.379  ° Bank*..... ••  >.239  <* 

Brown 1.364  >5  I * Accepted. 


WANSTE AD  (Essex).— For  making-up  part  of  Spratt  Hall-road. 
__r  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey,  Surveyor,  Local  Board 
Offices,  Wanstead: — 

" in.  Griffiths £300!  Jesse  Jackson £120 

L.  Cattell  272  Joseph  Jackson,  Forest 

_ ewer  & Rackhain  250  Gate.  E.  (accepted)  100 

John^Reevcs  . . . ... . . .^ 128  | 


£106  1 


WREXHAM.— J 
residences.  Bclgrav 
& Son.  architects,  1 

Hogers  

Samuel  


nr  the  erection  of  two  semi- 
-road,  for  M r.  Jno.  Burton.  Me 
I,  King-street.  Wrexham:— 
£2.040  I Davies  & Son  . . . 


villa 


'Accepted. 


7'77/a  Residences  at  Brockley.— Mr.  Walter  Barnett,  of 
Winchester  House,  E.C.,  writes  to  say  that  he  is  not  the 
architect  of  these  residences,  tenders  for  which  appeared  ill 
our  last  issue,  p.  357. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (o> 


4s.  qd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  G.  S.  (should  have  sent  amounts). — J.  B.  McC.  (ditto). — T.  O'D. 
(too small).— H.  C.  (docs  not  comply  with  our  requirements).— B.  & 
D.  (ditto).— W.  G.  (we  do  not  insert  tenders  without  amounts).— 
H.  I..  (too  late). — F.  & H.  F.  II.  (too  late). — J.  S.  * Co.  (too  late). — 
M.  Bros,  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publics 


mpelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


We  are 
addresses. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  — “ ~r — *1'  " “ 


.of  course  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOl  . „ 

and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER”  is: 

In  any  part  of  the  United  __  --  , 

PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon.  &c.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46,  Catlierine-street.)  W.C. 


CbeJBmlber  Cathedral  Scries 


'i.  Canterbury  you.  3 I 
'2.  Lichfield  Feb.  7 
’3.  St.  Alban's  Mar.  7 
'4.  Peterboro'  April  4 | 


May  2 


1891. 

•5.  Wells 

6.  Exeter  June  o 

7.  Salisbury  July  4 

8.  Bristol  Aug;.  1 


9.  Norwich  Sept.  5. 
10.  Rochester  (Jet.  L 
it.  Lincoln  Nov.  7 
12.  Gloucester  Dec.  5. 


13.  St.  Paul's  Jan.  2 I 

14.  Hereford  Feb.  6 

15.  Chichester  Mar.  5 I 

16.  Ely  April  2 


7.  Llandaff  Ma 
i.  Oxford  Jun 

).  Southwell  Jut.  - . 

>.  Worcester  Aug.  6 I 24.  Truro  Nov.r 
25.  SL  David's  . . . . A 
1893. 

’26.  York  Jan.  7 I 28.  Chester  Mar.  4 | 30.  Carlisle  Mayb 

27.  Ripon  Feb.  4 | 29.  Manchester  Apr  it  1 | 31.  Durham  June-; 

•Post-free  FOURPENCU  H A LI  PENN  Y each,  exceptNos.  1.2,31. 
I.  5,  and  26.  which  are  out  of  print:  but  reprints  of  the  VIEW,  PLAN.i 
AND  DESCRIPTION  OK  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD,  STS 
ALBAN'S.  PETERBOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  be  had,  price 
EIGHTPENCE  each,  and  of  YORK,  price  ONE  SHILLING  anc 
FOUKPENCE.  Postage  and  packing  extra Single  sets,  ad.  01 
the  six  sets  together,  6d. 


THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Reprinted  from  "THE  BUILDER, " January  28,  1888  (15  In 
y nyi  in.),  on  stout  paper,  unfolded,  for  framing,  6d.  ; by  post,  8d.  : 


PORTFOLIOS, 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2s.  6d.  : by  post,  3s. 


London  : Publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER."  46.  Catherine-st.  Ji'.C' 


THE  BATH  STOHE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  & SOUS, 

DOUBTING,  SHEPTON  - MALLET 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W.  C.' 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


MORPETH. 

Togstone-terra— . , 

operative  Society.  Limited.  M 
25.  Bridge-street.  Morpeth:— 

3 t *.  T Wkitp  Sh 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  twenty-eight  houses. 
r«-  Tn^efon^-terrace  and  Broomhill  Co- 
Boolds  & Hardy,  architects. 


. T.  & J.  White.  Shieldfield.  Nev 

on-Tyne*  ...  ■■■ 

• Lowest  among  several  t 


. &c..  1,  Basinghal 


rgington . 


1 isbome  & Co.* £220 

Peill  St  Sons 190  5.4 

• Accepted  in  a modified 


, Basinghall-street, 


..£164  | Somerford  & Son*  £>59 


Accepted. 


ROCHDALE.— Accepted  at  per  schedule  of  prices  for  the  sewer- 


IOCH DALE. —Accepted  at  per  schc 
...g  work  required  in  Salkeld-street.  1 
Corporation  of  Rochdale.  Mr.  S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surv 
Town  Hall.  Rochdale  :— 

Salkeld-street.—] oseph  Lord.  Platting-lane.  Rochdale. 
Church-street.— Fred  Kershaw,  Prince-street. 


Registered  Telegraphic  A ddress,  ‘The  Builder,’ London. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 


SHIPS.  TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6tl. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adier 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under 2S.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.•  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  and  addressed  to  Uie  Publisher 
of  " The  Builder,"  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  ^‘Classification '^cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach 


ie  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
n WEDNESDAY. 


CpprTAT  —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER- 
0 1 TISEMENTS  nrORDERSTO  DISCONTINUE 


TISEMENTS orORDERS TO  DISCONTINUE 
the  Office  before  10  a.m.  on  WEDNESDAY, 
r cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 


The  PublLhi __  

MONIALS,  &c.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPI ES  ON  LY  should  be 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Accepted  for 
school  buildings  at  Pear  Tree  Green,  ni 
Mary-Extra  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Gutteridge.  architects.  Southampton  :- 


ie  enlargement  of  infants’ 
r Southampton,  for  the  St. 
W.  H.  Mitchell.  Son.  & 


W.  H.  Chapman.  Woolston £894  < 


SUTTON  COLDFIELD.— For  sewering  (in  part),  levelling, 
kerbing.  &c.,  Highbridge,  and  other  roads  and  ^streets.  for  tfi 


Mr.  C.  F.  Marston.  C.E..  Sut 

Uighbridge-road,  Contract  .\o.  1. 

Hughes*  Son  £823  7 6 I Jacob  Biggs. 

Cruwys  & Hobrough  802x7  9 Currall  and  Lewis 

Geo.  Law 787  o o | Jones  & Fitzmau- 

Jno.  White,  jun 71 


■ £690  < 


676  i 


Birmingham* 602  c 

ipted. 

Uighbridge-road  Contract  No.  2. 

Hughes  * Son  £1,96516  9 I Currall  & Lewis. ..  .£1,695  « 

Cruwys*  Hobrough  1.89117  7 I Jacob  Biggs x.6co  t 

Geo.  Law 1.823  o 0 I Jones  & Fitzmaurlce 

Jno.  White,  jun x.793  <7  8|  Birmingham*  ....  1.487  < 

• Accepted. 

Station-road. — Contract  No.  3. 

Jno.  mite,  jun £814  S 9 I Currall  & Lewis £656  ■ 

Hughes  & Son  798  10  o Jacob  Biggs 650  1 

Cruwys  & Hobrough  752  5 9 Jones  & Fitzmaurice, 

Geo.  Law 747  o o|  Birmingham* 568 

* Accepted 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  " The  Builder."  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  free  oj 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


HA US,  HILL  STOWE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colouf 
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French  Art  of  the  Year. 

is  curious  to 
notice  how 
completely  the 
two  French  ex- 
hibitions, though 
larger  in  scale 
than  ours,  run  on 
the  same  com- 
parative lines.  As 
with  us  the  Royal 
Academy  repre- 
sents the  more  multifarious  and  popular 
exhibition,  and  the  New  Gallery  that  of  a 
smaller  and  more  select  minority,  so  in  Paris 
it  is  with  the  old  Salon  and  the  new.  The 
former  is  an  enormous  collection  of  pictures 
representing  no  predominant  aim,  and 
appealing  in  a great  measure  to  popular 
tastes ; the  latter  a smaller  collection  repre- 
senting a more  definite  theory  of  art,  and 
appealing  on  the  whole  to  the  more 
cultivated  and  thoughtful  section  of  the 
public.  It  seems  therefore  that  there  is  in 
both  countries  some  kind  of  public  demand 
for  these  two  types  of  exhibition,  and  that 
their  parallel  existence  in  the  two  capitals  is 
the  result  of  something  more  than  a mere 
accident  of  circumstance.  One  very  im- 
portant distinction  between  the  two  exhibi- 
tions in  Paris  is,  that  while  in  the  larger  one 
the  works  of  artists  with  almost  all  kinds 
of  different  aims  are  strung  up  pell-mell, 

, with  no  attempt  at  grouping  either 
in  regard  to  artist  or  subject,  or  to  any  other 
consideration  than  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
pictures  and  their  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment on  the  walls,  in  the  new  Salon  the 
works  of.  separate  artists  are  all  grouped 
I together,  so  that  one  can  study  each  painter’s 
, work  collectively  and  form  a distinct  idea  as 
| to  his  method  and  object.  In  the  old  Salon, 
with  its  immense  areas  of  wall  space  to  be 
covered,  any  such  grouping  would  be  all  but 
impossible ; while  this  attention  to  grouping  in 
, the  new  Salon  is  the  result  of  something  more 
than  a mere  consideration  of  convenience 
I or  symmetry ; it  is  the  outward  visible 
sign  of  the  view  which  regards  a painting  as 
the  expression  of  the  mind  and  method  of 


the  artist  rather  than  the  mere  illustration 
of  a scene  or  an  incident. 

Architecture  at  the  new  Salon,  which  we 
are  bound  to  notice  first  in  order,  is 
however  a very  unimportant  section  of 
the  exhibition,  and  the  formal  announce- 
ment that  architecture  was  to  be  repre- 
sented this  year  at  the  Champ  de  Mars 
has  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  a small 
room-full  of  drawings  containing  nothing  of 
the  first  order  of  interest.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  unusual  and  characteristic 
exhibits.  Among  these  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  collection  of  drawings,  models, 
&c.,  of  which  M.  Baudot,  in  collaboration 
with  MM.  Delaherche,  Delon,  and  Guerard, 
has  endeavoured  to  give  a pretty  complete 
illustration  of  the  design  and  decorative  treat- 
ment of  a “ Petite  Habitation  Parisienne,” 
by  means  of  drawings  and  photographs  of 
the  house,  along  with  pieces  of  executed 
ornamental  work  belonging  to  it — a door 
with  panels  decorated  in  burnt  charcoal  on 
the  plain  surface  of  the  wood ; a stained 
glass  window,  a chimney-piece,  pieces  of 
exterior  decoration  in  stoneware  (rather  too 
ponderous  in  detail),  and  interior  decorative 
faience.  This  is  a new  and  praiseworthy 
innovation  in  the  illustration  of  architecture 
in  exhibitions,  worth  attention  and  imitation. 
M.  Paul  Gout  also  goes  a little  out  of  the 
customary  path  in  showing  not  only  detail 
drawings  of  fragments  of  his  “Lycge  Racine,” 
but  a model  also  of  the  iron  construction  sup- 
porting the  fagade  of  the  gymnasium  build- 
ing above  an  open  stage  on  the  ground  story. 
M.  Benouville’s  “ Maison  de  Campagne” 
shows  a quieter  taste  and  less  of  the  “ spiky 
picturesque  ” than  is  usual  in  this  class  of 
French  designs.  M.  Cuvillier’s  “ Chateau 
de  Montmorency  (Seine-et-Oise)  ” is  we 
suppose  a new  mansion,  as  we  know  of  no 
ancient  chateau  of  that  name,  though  the 
drawings  look  rather  like  an  imitation  of  a 
French  seventeenth-century  chateau  ; this  is 
a building  of  considerable  importance  and 
some  merit.  His  design  for  a “ facade  en 
c<2ramique,”  called  a “ Maison  de  Rapport,” 
is  a very  clever  and  pleasing  design  for  the 
treatment  of  a street  facade  in  coloured  tiles 
combined  with  brickwork.  M.  Guillemonat's 


various  bits  of  too  fanciful  decorative 
design  have  a good  deal  of  ability ; that  for 
the  gate  of  the  furniture  department  in  a 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  though  sadly 
wanting  in  restraint,  is  really  clever  in 
the  way  in  which  it  conveys  at  once  the 
idea  that  it  is  an  entry  to  a furniture 
gallery ; at  least,  if  we  knew  there  was 
a furniture  gallery  in  the  supposed  museum, 
we  should  certainly  go  that  gate  for  it. 
His  idea  for  a monument  to  Columbus, 
built  out  in  the  sea,  is  at  any  rate  by 
no  means  commonplace.  Then  we  have 
also  some  drawings  by  M.  Boileau  called 
"Etudes  d’Architecture  Nouvelle,”  which 
seems  to  represent  a glorified  greenhouse 
style,  and  of  which  the  less  said  the  better. 
Nothing  in  the  room  is  more  interesting  than 
the  illustrative  drawings  by  M.  Vincent  of 
the  Chateau  de  Dampierre-sur-Bouton,  a 
delightful  old  building  with  a double  loggia 
with  thick  and  lumpy  cylindrical  piers, 
looking  like  a Gothic  conception  of  the  Classic 
column,  with  arch-mouldings  growing  out  ot 
them  half  way  up,  and  circular  stunted  angle- 
towers  with  walls  much  battered,  and  high 
conical  roofs  which  look  like  a huge  ex- 
tinguisher on  a short  remnant  of  candle  ; 
indeed,  the  first  glance  at  these  suggests  the 
idea  that  the  ground  has  been  raised  and  that 
only  half  the  turret  remains  above  it,  though 
the  rest  of  the  fa£ade  contradicts  this  idea. 
On  the  whole,  though,  as  we  have  said,  there 
is  nothing  of  first-rate  interest,  the  quality  of 
the  small  collection  of  architectural  exhibits 
stands  in  very  fair  relation  to  its  quantity. 

The  class  of  “Objets  d’Art,”  which  was 
first  introduced  as  a novelty  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  Salon — an  intimation  that  there  was 
something  else  in  art  besides  pictures  and 
statues,  and  which  at  first  was  a very  small 
and  feeble  show,  has  developed  a little  more 
and  now  includes  a certain  amount  of  good 
work,  mostly  arranged  in  the  gallery  round 
the  staircase  hall.  Pewter  work  seems  to  be 
occupying  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  is 
treated  not  by  any  means  as  a base  material 
for  plain  objects  of  a cottage  style,  but  as  the 
vehicle  for  very  refined  and  graceful  design 
and  decoration,  as  witness  the  work  of  M. 
Charpentier,  the  vase  with  sirens  by  M. 
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Engrand,  and  the  case  of  “ Mes  Etains”  by 
M.  Desbois.  In  one  of  these  latter  an 
effective  and  delicate  ornamentation  is  pro- 
duced by  a merely  indented  (rather  than 
incised)  line ; a method  exactly  in  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  the  material.  The  collec- 
tion includes  various  statuettes,  enamels, 
furniture,  &c. ; among  the  furniture  a curious 
carved  chair  by  M.  Carabin,  which  rests  on 
nude  figures  doubled  up  beneath  and  behind 
it,  while  the  arms  consist  of  carved  cats, 
characteristically  placed  facing  opposite 
ways,  one  to  the  back,  one  to  the  front. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
workmanship  is  the  “ Panneau  d’Orfevrerie  ” 
by  M.  Vernier,  belonging  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and 
symbolising  " L'Orfevrcrie  Francaise,”  with 
a gilt  figure  in  bas  - relief  in  the  centre 
and  a number  of  emblems  around  the  frame. 
A wrought  iron  knocker,  by  M.  Dampt,  in 
the  Sculpture  Court,  is  a vigorous  bit  of  work, 
but  not  sufficiently  like  a knocker,  a class  of 
article  in  which  many  mistakes  in  design 
have  been  made.  The  striking  portion  of  a 
knocker  should  always  appear  as  if  specially 
suited,  in  idea  and  construction,  for  knocking, 
which  it  often  is  not.  The  Sculpture  Court 
contains  little  that  is  of  much  value,  except  a 
fine  crouching  figure  of  Eve  by  M.  Injalbert, 
and  two  spirited  bas-reliefs,  “ Suites  des 
Poemes  Idyliques,”  by  the  same  hand. 

But  the  paintings  contain  much  that  is  of 
high  interest.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  find  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  represented,  in  a central 
position,  by  three  of  his  best  works, 8 * *  11  Perseus 
and  the  Graire,”  a well-known  portrait  of  a 
child,  and  “ The  Depths  of  the  Sea,’’  which 
latter  work  appears  to  excite  much  admira- 
tion. Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  too  is  well  repre- 
sented by  four  very  good  works,  if  not  of  his 
very  best.  His  landscapes,  in  their  delicate 
and  finished  workmanship,  contrast  curiously 
with  the  prevailing  tone  and  manner  of 
French  landscape ; on  the  other  hand  one 
cannot  but  recognise  in  some  of  the  more 
broadly  (might  we  say  coarsely  ?)  executed 
French  landscapes,  as  in  M.  Courtens’ 
“ Soleil  de  Septembre  ” and  Mr.  Eliot's 
“ Midi  sur  l'Eau,”  a reality  and  intensity  of 
sunlight  effect  which  rather  kills  the  English 
painter’s  less  bold  workmanship. 

The  large  decorative  work  by  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  which  has  always  been  a leading 
incident  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon,  is  this 
year  a painting  representing  “ Hommage  de 
Victor  Hugo  a la  Ville  de  Paris.”  The 
picture,  in  the  artist’s  usual  flat  style  and 
faint  key  of  colour,  represents  Paris  as  a 
draped  figure  seated  under  a canopy  of 
classic  architecture,  and  attended  by  three 
other  female  figures  standing  behind  and 
holding  a crown  over  her,  while  the  poet, 
in  ample  and  finely  designed  drapery, 
approaches  her,  supported  in  his  turn  by 
angels  blowing  trumpets  in  the  air  behind 
him.  Some  other  figures  behind  the  Paris 
group  complete  the  composition,  which  is 
dignified  and  large  in  style,  but  not  so 
attractive  as  some  of  the  artist's  other  decora- 
tive compositions,  into  which  the  element  of 
landscape  enters  more  or  less.  It  is  not 
stated  for  what  position  the  picture  is  in- 
tended. Among  other  of  the  larger  works  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars  we  may  recognise  the  pre- 
valence of  an  effort  to  use  the  nude  figure  not 
as  a merely  realistic  study,  but  as  an  element 
of  poetic  expression  in  compositions  which  are 
treated  in  a conventional  tone  and  manner 
entirely  removed  from  actual  nature.  A 
prominent  example  of  this  is  M.  Aublet’s 
“ Juillet,”  a scene  in  which  woods  and  water 
and  figures  are  treated  in  low  and  almost 
flat  tints,  and  which  might  be  called  an 
idyllic  vision,  unfortunately  marred  by  the 
commonplace  head  of  the  central  seated 
figure.  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  in  the  same  spirit 
treats  “La  Jeunesse  de  Diane,”  a side  eleva- 
tion (one  might  almost  call  it)  of  a youthful 
nude  figure  running  across  a background  of 
conventionally  coloured  foliage ; the  pinkish 
tints  of  the  flesh  are  conventional  too,  and 
the  whole  work  suggests  a cartoon  for 
tapestiy,  in  which  medium  it  might  be 
a fine  and  effective  piece  of  decora- 


tion. Those  who  tire  of  these  rather 
shadowy  and  dream-like  nudes  may  find 
compensation  in  M.  Courtois  “ Inquietude 
Humaine,”  which  does  not  exactly  explain  its 
title,  but  is  a fine  and  monumental-looking 
group  of  a noble-looking  man,  standing  and 
as  if  looking  away  to  the  distance,  and  a 
woman  seated  at  his  feet ; a picture  which  in 
its  fine  and  carefully-studied  composition 
recalls  the  old  “Classic  divinity"  type  of 
French  subject,  but  with  a more  refined  con- 
ventionalism of  execution,  midway  between 
the  purely  conventional  and  the  realistic.  M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret  treats  realistic  types  of 
modern  figures  with  a painter’s  conventional- 
ism in  his  group  of  peasants  seated  in  a cleared 
space  “ Dans  le  Foret,”  a picture  in  which 
the  figures  and  costume  are  entirely  realistic 
but  are  seen,  as  it  were,  through  a veil  which 
reduces  the  colouring  to  demi-tints,  and 
renders  the  work  an  impression  (in  the  best 
sense)  rather  than  an  actual  scene  : the  ex- 
pression and  character  of  the  heads  is  most 
carefully  studied.  M.  Frappa’s  “ Le  Rhone 
et  la  Saone.”  in  which  figures  of  a peasant 
man  and  peasant  woman  disembark  from 
their  boats  and  meet  on  the  last  point  of 
land  dividing  the  two  rivers,  with  a kind  of 
“ glad-\ve-have-met  ” manner,  is  a fair  though 
rather  amusing  specimen  of  the  style  of 
semi-allegory  so  popular  in  France  for  public 
buildings  decoration  ; it  is  intended  for  the 
new  Prefecture  du  Rhone.  M.  Max  Leen- 
hardt’s  large  painting  for  the  Salle  des  Fetes 
of  the  University  of  Montpellier,  repre- 
senting the  celebration  of  the  sixth  centenary 
of  the  “ Facult6de  M<5decine”  of  Montpellier 
in  1890,  is  a representation  of  a real  scene 
treated  decoratively,  adequate  to  its  purpose 
but  not  very  interesting. 

M.  Carolus-Duran  brings  us  to  the  very 
furthest  extreme  from  decorative  or  ideal 
painting,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  his 
place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon,  with  the 
general  tendencies  of  which  he  seems 
completely  out  of  sympathy.  His  por- 
traits are  hardly  as  impressive  as 
usual  this  year,  chiefly  because  he 
has  not  been  very  fortunate  in  his  sitters  (as 
a French  catalogue  never  gives  the  name  of 
the  sitter,  there  is  no  personality  in  the 
remark).  The  costumes  of  “ Mdme.  C.  B.  ” 
and  “ Mdme.  C.  D.,  the  latter  a kind  of 
claret-coloured  dress  not  very  grateful  to  the 
eye  as  a piece  of  colour,  are  treated  with 
great  effect ; the  most  pleasing  picture  of 
the  set  is  the  seated  portrait  of  “ Mdme.  la 
Comtesse  de  P.  ’’  in  a dark  velvet  dress  with 
a grey-lined  cloak.  There  is  a portrait  of  M. 
Guillaume,  the  architect  to  the  Louvre,  rather 
hardly  painted  though  a good  likeness  ; but 
there  is  nothing  this  year  to  rival  one  or  two  of 
the  painter’s  brilliant  performances  of  previous 
years.  Among  other  portrait  painters  there 
is  M.  Eugene  Carriere,  who  paints  portraits 
with  the  outlines  fading  off  in  a mist  after 
the  manner  of  M.  Henner's  figures ; M. 
Blanche  contributes  a good  set  of  portraits, 
including  a charming  half  - length  called 
“Ketty:)  (Kitty?);  M.  Courtois,  whose 
principal  work  we  have  already  referred 
to,  sends  a remarkably  able  portrait, 
“ Mrs.  Kreissmann,”  a lady  with  her 
back  to  a door  and  her  small  head  full  of 
character  and  expression.  M.  Baud-Bovy's 
“ Le  Jeune  Homme  ” may  perhaps  be  classed 
among  portraits,  but  it  is  something  more — a 
kind  of  type  of  thoughtful  youth,  meditating 
on  life.  M.  Rixens  and  M.  Gervex  also 
contribute  well  to  portraiture. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  Salon  has  its  eccen- 
tricities, though  less  of  them  than  formerly  ; 
among  them  M.  Frederic’s  “ Salutation 
Ang6lique”  (a  kind  of  modernised  Botticelli) 
and  his  rather  repulsive  studies  of  ugly  half- 
veiled  nudes  under  romantic  names ; and 
Mr.  Dannat's  studies  of  Spanish  heads  and 
figures,  clever  but  extravagant  and  ugly  to  a 
degree.  Another  French-American  artist, 
Mr.  Harrison,  shows  very  well  this  year  with 
some  sea-side  moonlight  studies,  and  also 
three  “etudes  de  nu,"  small  figures  in  land- 
scape, which  are  among  the  cleverest  things 
of  their  kind  in  the  exhibition.  M.  Kaem- 
merer's  study  of  an  ivy-cinctured  Roman 


youth  looks  like  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Tadema, 

and  a very  clever  one.  There  are  few  land- 
scapes which  stand  out  as  specially  fine,  1 
beyond  those  we  have  mentioned  ; but  ; 
among  the  best  are  to  be  recognised  those 
of  M.  Barau,  M.  Damoye  (small  works  in  a ! 
broad  free  style),  M.  Firmin-Girard ; M. 
Mesdag’s  “ En  Danger,”  a really  fine  sea 
piece  ; those  of  M.  Menod  ; M.  Muenier — • • 

his  large  picture  of  “ Villefranche  au  Crepus- 
cule  ” has  been  bought  by  the  State,  but  is 
not  a very  remarkable  work.  A large 
interior  of  Notre  Dame  by  M.  Helleu  may  be 
noted  as  an  architectural  picture,  but  the 
architecture  is  not  well  treated. 

Coming  to  the  vast  array  of  pictures  in  the 
old  Salon  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  we 
can  but  attempt  to  give  a few  indications  of 
the  leading  works  and  the  general  character 
of  the  exhibition.  In  M.  Roybet's  picture  of 
" Charles  le  T(5m6raire  a Nesles,”  in  the 
vestibule,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  one 
radical  distinction  between  the  prevalent 
aims  of  the  old  and  new  Salons.  For  this  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a cabinet  picture 
magnified  to  an  enqrmous  size  ; a tourde  force 
of  sheer  realism  of  a very  commonplace  order, 
in  spite  of  its  glaring  brilliancy  of  execution. 

M.  Munkacsky’s  still  larger  canvas,  “Arpad” 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  Carpathian 
tribes  (Salle  16),*  is  less  flashy  in  execution 
than  Roybet,  but  it  shows  little  sense  of 
decorative  effect,  and  is  but  a piece  of 
cleverly-painted  commonplace  on  a gigantic 
scale.  It  is  intended  for  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  House,  and  is  in  fact  a kind 
of  picture  very  well  suited  to  please 
popular  feeling  as  a national  and  patriotic 
painting.  Of  other  works  of  the  largest 
scale  in  the  same  room,  is  M.  Schommer’s 
picture  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  the 
President  to  Boulogne ; the  official  tours  of 
M.  Carnot  furnishing  a favourite  subject  to 
the  painters  who  delight  in  stupendous 
canvases.  This  is  a large  flatly  painted 
picture  of  the  plem-air  school,  showing  the 
reception  of  the  President  by  the  Municipal 
authorities,  and  from  a pictorial  point  of  view 
about  as  uninteresting  as  it  well  could  be.  A 
comparatively  small  genre  picture  by  M. 
Vallet,  in  the  same  room,  “ Grande  Maree,”  a 
little  girl  standing  on  a jetty  overlooking  a 
windy  sea,  is  worth  the  whole  of  it.  Among 
the  large  works,  one  with  an  idea  in 
it  is  M.  Danger’s  of  Christ  walking  sadly 
among  the  corpses  on  a battlefield,  with  the 
quotation,  “ This  is  my  commandment,  that 
ye  love  one  another”  (30).  Unfortunately  a 
fine  subject  is  here  spoiled  by  cold  colour 
and  rather  hard  execution,  but  it  is  a picture 
to  be  noted.  So  is  M.  Chalon’s  “ Helene 
Devastatrice  ” (30),  a colossal  painting  of 
Helen  of  Troy  walking  amid  the  carnage 
and  flames  of  the  city  which  has  been  ruined 
for  her  sake ; a picture  which  again  is 
remarkable  rather  for  a powerful  idea  than 
for  artistic  balance  of  treatment.  In 
fact,  this  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
distinctions  between  the  old  Salon  and 
the  new,  as  between  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  New  Gallery — that  in  the  former  the 
subject  seems  the  prominent  interest,  in  the 
latter  the  artistic  treatment.  There  arc  ex- 
ceptions of  course  in  each  case  ; a brilliant 
one  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  is  M.  Henri 
Martin’s  “ Les  Troubadours”  (15),  a scene  in  1 
a forest,  with  two  or  three  red-cloaked  . 
Mediaeval-looking  figures  on  the  ground  and  . 
certain  angels  hovering  above  them  among  ; 
the  trees,  whose  figures  seem  actually  to  I 
radiate  a mild  supernatural  light.  The  object  : 
here  is  the  effect  of  light,  colour,  arid  texture  ; ; 
the  story  or  meaning  is  indeed  very  obscure,  , 
but  the  painter’s  method  is  extraordinarily  -I 
interesting,  and  the  patience  with  which  this  ;) 
large  canvas  has  been  gone  over,  touch  by  ’! 
touch,  to  obtain  the  desired  effect,  cannot  be  :j 
too  highly  appreciated. 

M.  Bouguereau’s“Offrande  de  l’Amour”(2o)  )| 
charming  in  its  way,  looks  like  a picture  of  l| 

8 We  give  after  each  picture,  in  brackets,  the  number  of  ! 

the  room  in  which  it  is  hung,  as  this  may  be  of  use  in  1 

enabling  any  of  our  readers  who  may  visit  the  Salon  to  find  1 

the  pictures  referred  to.  The  catalogue  number  of  the  : 
picture,  as  every  one  knows,  affords  no  clue  as  to  where  it  ; 
may  be  found,  the  numbers  following  no  order  whatever. 
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Stothard’s  magnified  to  life-size,  better  drawn 
than  Stothard  could  draw,  and  even  more 
superficial  in  style  and  sentiment ; the  very 
type  of  academical  finish  and  shallowness, 
executed  to  perfection  in  its  own  way. 
M.  Du  Mond  makes  an  effective  picture  out 
of  the  subject  of  Columbus  ridiculed  by  the 
Council  of  Salamanca  when  explaining  his 
projects  to  them  (38),  remarkable  for  the 
able  study  of  a number  of  heads  expressing 
various  phases  of  spite  and  foolishness  ; the 
picture  is  effectively  grouped  also.  In  pain- 
ful contrast  to  this  dignified  historical  subject 
is  another  large  picture  “ Chez  Marseille” 
(35),  showing  a number  of  what  the  French 
now  call  “ the  Highlife  ” seated  as  spectators 
of  a boxing  - match,  a painting  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  recommend 
it  except  the  vulgar  realism  which  is  one  of 
the  blots  of  a section  of  modern  French 
painting.  The  State  in  its  purchases  seems 
rather  to  favour  realistic  subjects,  but 
generally  those  with  a moral,  as  in  M. 
Geoffroy’s  “ La  Priere  des  Humbles  ” (31),  a 
praiseworthy  and  serious  painting,  both  in 
idea  and  execution.  M.  Gutherz  has  at- 
tempted the  mystical,  not  without  some 
effect,  in  his  “ Le  Soirdu  Sixieme  Jour”  (26), 
where  Adam  and  Eve  kneel  in  the  foreground 
before  a sky  and  earth  crowded  with  re- 
joicing angels.  M.  Sinibaldi’s  " Aurore  ” (14) 
is  a pretty  ideal  picture  on  a large  scale, 
where  a troup  of  idealised  maidens  in  long 
draperies  walk  out  in  procession  to  greet  the 
morning,  which  shines  with  a somewhat 
clinquant  effect  on  the  landscape.  This  is  a 
monumental  style  of  subject  which  will  bear 
a pretty  large  canvas.  In  some  other  cases 
one  is  astonished  at  the  scale  on  which  real- 
istic incidents  are  painted.  M.  Princeteau’s 
“ Preparatifs  du  Depart  ”( 1 5)  shows  the  interior 
of  a cowhouse  with  two  or  three  oxen  stand- 
ing harnessed,  and  one  couchant  in  the  fore- 
ground— painted  life-size,  and  as  if  with  a 
brush  the  size  of  a house-painter’s  brush ; 
there  is  a great  power  about  it,  but  what  can 
be  done  with  it,  except  as  a decoration  for 
an  agricultural  hall,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Mr. 
Smith-Lewis,  again  (one  of  the  French- 
Americans),  paints  " Les  Bains  de  Dinard  ” 
(14),  a sea-shore  scene,  with  two  young 
women  in  bathing  costumes  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  an  expanse  of  sea  with  other 
bathing  groups  in  the  shallow  water  ; 
it  is  a really  clever  picture,  full  of  the 
look  of  open  air  and  bright  daylight,  but 
the  foreground  figures  are  life-size  and  the 
whole  thing  as  big  as  the  side  of  a room. 
We  can  fancy  some  English  painter  of  sea- 
side scenes  making  a pretty  picture  ol  this 
kind  on  a cabinet  scale ; but  why  paint 
such  a thing  as  this  on  such  a scale?  It  is 
too  large  for  any  private  house ; it  is  not 
monumental  or  decorative  enough  in  subject 
for  a public  building,  and  it  would  be  curious 
to  know  what  is  the  feeling  or  ambition 
which  drives  clever  French  painters  to 
paint  pictures  of  this  kind,  absolutely  devoid 
of  incident  or  sentiment,  on  such  • an 
enormous  scale.  Is  it  the  pure  pleasure  of 
“painting  big?”  No  one  surely  can  buy 
them  : at  least,  we  can  imagine  no  possible 
destination  for  this  one  except  perhaps  the 
entrance  hall  of  a large  “ etablissement  des 
Bains.” 

As  usual,  the  Salon  is  pretty  full  of  what 
Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us  (vide  “The  Wrecker”) 
the  French  student  calls  “conscientious 
nudes,”  a good  many  of  which  hardly  justify 
their  existence  either  by  great  excellence  of 
execution  or  by  any  poetry  of  concep- 
tion, but  are  simply  studies,  more  or  less 
good,  sometimes  more  or  less  bad,  and 
at  times  suggesting  a sense  of  the 
ridiculous  in  their  absolute  lack  of  any 
logical  relation  to  their  title.  Who  would 
expect  to  find  “Dans  les  Dunes”  (18)  three 
modern  ladies  in  amicable  converse  with- 
out their  clothes  ? The  painting,  by  M. 
Berthault,  is  a good  one,  if  he  could 
only  have  found  a better  raison  d'etre 
\ lor  it.  M.  Henner  indeed  is  a painter 
j of  true  poems  in  this  class,  though  in  his 
" Donneuse  ” (23),  he  has  exaggerated  his 
trick  ol  “ losing  the  outline”  until  his  figure 


almost  suggests  the  idea  of  being  in  the 
process  of  being  dissolved  away  by  some 
acid.  Two  other  pictures  which  fully  justify 
themselves  are  the  “Artemis”  (12),  of  M. 
Wencker  (a  pupil  of  Gerome),  a figure  in  the 
woods,  stooping  to  put  on  a sandal,  and 
which  is  a splendid  piece  of  painting  and 
draughtsmanship  ; and,  in  a higher  style,  M. 
Leroy’s  “ Une  Jeune  Fille”  (25),  a half-length 
seated  and  nearly  turned  away  from  the 
spectator,  which  both  in  execution  and  the 
indefinable  sentiment  which  pervades  it,  is  a 
real  picture  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  vast 
collection. 

In  portraiture  the  Salon  can  boast  one  of 
the  grandest  works  of  the  year,  M.  Benjamin- 
Constant’s  superb  portrait  of  Lord  Dufferin 
(20),  and  very  fine  and  interesting  too  is  his 
other  portrait  of  Lady  H6lene  Vincent  (20), 
treated  as  a “panneau  dCcoratif”;  the  lady 
is  represented  as  a goddess  seated  on  a 
throne  with  a gold  shield  forming  a kind  of 
nimbus  behind  her  head;  she  faces  the 
spectator,  and  the  upright  lines  of  the 
throne  and  the  figure  are  contrasted  by  the 
folds  of  a mantle  which  is  thrown  over  the 
throne  in  an  oblique  line  behind  the  figure 
and  droops  down  on  one  side.  This  is  a 
new  idea  in  the  treatment  of  portraiture. 
Among  other  portraits  which  we  may  just 
name  are  M.  Benner’s  “ Mdme.  Ch.  B.”  (20), 
M.  Bonnat’s  two  portraits  of  ladies  (20)  ; 
M.  Chartran’s  “Baron  H.  de  B.”  (32);  M. 
Clairin’s  “ Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  ” (36)  in 
the  part  of  Cleopatra  ; M.  Comerre’s  portrait 
of  a little  girl  in  a long  dress  (36);  M. 
Debat-Ponsan’s  “ Portrait  de  Mdme.  A.  R.”  ; 
and  M.  Desvalliere’s  “ Mdme.  F.  des  P.” 
(33),  a portrait  of  unusually  spirited  treat- 
ment, if  a little  theatrical  in  action. 

Landscape  is  never  the  strongest  point  of 
the  Salon,  and  tends  to  run  rather  into 
conscientious  topographical  representation,  or 
careful  painting  of  scenes  which  have  little 
beauty  in  themselves.  M.  Quignon’s  “ Les 
Sainfoins,”  (9)  for  instance,  is  good  work, 
but  a very  uninteresting  picture.  The  State 
has  purchased  M.  KerdrcSoret’s  “Au 
Mouillage  ” (33),  a quiet  good  little  harbour 
scene,  and  M.  Simonnet’s  “ Ville  dAvray — 
Effet  de  Neige  ” (12),  a good  painting,  but 
rather  of  the  topographical  order,  to  which 
official  taste  seems  to  incline.  It  is  difficult 
to  select  any  from  among  the  landscapes  as 
of  special  value  or  beyond  the  general  level, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  best  and 
truest  landscape  hardly  gets  fair  play  in  this 
immense  collection  of  pictures  often  of 
very  startling  and  pronounced  colour  and 
subject,  and  some  which  produce  little  effect 
here  might  be  regarded  very  differently  if 
seen  under  less  distracting  conditions. 

We  may  mention  a few  other  works  which 
should  not  be  passed  over : M.  Cain’s 
“Napoleon  apres  1’ Abdication ” (36),  which 
includes  part  of  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau 
as  an  architectural  background  ; M.  Calbet’s 
“ La  Musique  ’’  (30),  a decorative  panel;  M. 
Debat-Ponsan’s  “Avril”  (38),  cattle  and 
figures;  M.  D6marest’s  “Aux  P6ris  en  Mer” 
(36) ; M.  Gueldry’s  “ Une  Distribution  de 
Secours”  (37);  M.  J.  P.  Lauren’s  “Saint 
Jean  Chrysostom”  (21)  and  “La  Petite  de 
Bouchamps  ” (23)  ; M.  Le  Roux’  " Sedilia  ” 
(25),  a child  in  front  of  the  stalls  of  a cathe- 
dral; M.  Loir's  "Avant  l’Embarquement  ” 
(19),  a good  military  picture  ; M.  Monginot’s 
“Au  Chaud”  (17),  a remarkable  still-life 
painting;  M.  Morot’s  “Retraite  de  St.  Jean 
d’Acre”  (13);  M.  Sergent’s  “ Kleber  a 
l’Assaut  de  St.  Jean  d’Acre”  (14),  perhaps 
the  best  battle  picture  of  the  year ; and  M. 
Eugene  Claude’s  “ Chez  ma  Fruitiere”  (37), 
a splendid  piece  of  still-life  painting. 

Of  sculpture  we  can  only  say  a word  ; the 
works  are  as  numerous  as  usual,  but,  amid 
the  usual  high  average  of  French  sculpture, 
there  are  fewer  works  than  usual  which  can 
be  selected  as  of  special  excellence  and 
interest,  and  on  the  whole  the  year  is  not 
one  of  the  best  in  sculpture.  M.  Falguiere’s 
“ Podsie  Heroi'que’’  however,  which  faces 
the  main  entrance  at  the  spot  usually  de- 
voted to  his  principal  work,  is  in  his  best 


way,  and  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  figure  but  for  that 
air  of  intellectual  distinction  and  character 
in  the  head,  in  which  M.  Falguiere’s 
ideal  figures  stand  almost  alone  in  modern 
sculpture.  M.  Godet’s  " La  Fable  et  la 
Veritd,”  is,  after  this,  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  expressive  works  in  the  exhibition. 
There  is  plenty  of  fine  modelling  to  be  seen, 
and  many  works  which  have  their  special 
interest ; but  we  do  not  find  so  much  as  on 
some  former  occasions  of  that  intellectual 
thought  embodied  in  sculpture  which  is  rare 
enough  indeed  anywhere,  but  certainly  in 
general  less  rare  in  French  sculpture  than  in 
that  of  any  other  school  or  country  at  the 
present  moment. 


NOTES. 


T will  be  a great  relief  when  the 
disastrous  dispute  at  Hull  is 
finally  settled,  although  a certain 
feeling  of  uneasiness  must  prevail 
as  to  the  future.  This  will  be  due  partly  to 
the  distrust  manifested  by  the  combatants  at 
different  stages  of  the  struggle  as  to  the  bona 
fidcs  of  their  opponents  ; and  also  to  the 
possibility,  always  present,  of  a suspicion 
that  the  spirit  of  the  terms  of  settlement  is 
being  evaded  should  the  relations  of  the 


disputants  again  become  strained  from  any 
cause.  J udging  by  past  experience,  it  cannot 
be  relied  upon  that  an  agreement  like  the  fol- 
lowing— the  letter  of  which  is  perfectly  explicit 
— will  effectually  prevent  friction  unless 
distrust  is  banished.  The  proposed  basis  of 
settlement  provides  that  the  British  Labour 
Exchange  in  Hull  be  kept  open,  but  that 
“neither  registration  at  the  Exchange,  nor 
membership  in  any  union,  shall  in  itself 
carry  with  it  either  preference  or  prejudice 
in  regard  to  employment.  It  is  not  for  a 
moment  suggested  that  either  party  would 
enter  upon  this  agreement  with  any  intention 
of  evading  it.  The  probability  is  that  any 
future  dispute  will  turn  upon  a preference  or 
prejudice  having  no  connexion  whatever  with 
membership  in  either  of  the  rival  combina- 
tions being  alleged,  nevertheless  to  constitute 
an  infringement  of  the  clause  just  quoted. 
Once  such  a position  is  taken  up  by  either 
side  and  resisted  by  the  other,  war  may  be 
declared  again,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a properly  qualified  tribunal 
should  be  in  existence  to  which  such  a 
dispute  may  be  referred  at  the  outset. 
Capable  and  earnest  mediators  have  inter- 
vened during  the  present  struggle,  but  dis- 
putants should  not  be  left  in  uncertainty  as 
to  where  they  should  look  for  impartial 
arbitration  when  they  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  come  to  terms. 


IT  appears  that  both  our  architectural 
societies,  the  Institute  and  the  Associa- 
tion, are  suffering  from  a diminishing  attend- 
ance at  their  meetings.  The  attendance  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  very 
poor,  and  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  or  that  proportion 
who  profess  to  make  a practice  of  attending 
the  meetings,  that  so  able  a man  as  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown  should  have  been  left  to  read 
a paper  on  so  interesting  a subject,  the 
attempt  to  estimate  the  genuine  Value  of 
Vitruvius  to  the  modern  architect,  to  a room 
with  half  the  benches  empty.  At  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  the  epidemic  of  non- 
attendance  appears  to  have  become  so 
severe  that  special  reference  is  made  to 
it  in  a recent  official  circular,  and  sugges- 
tions are  invited  for  remedying  this 
state  of  affairs.  We  may  suggest  that, 
for  one  thing,  the  hour  of  meeting  is  an 
awkward  one.  The  Association  set  out,  if 
we  remember  right,  with  6.30  as  its  time  of 
assembling,  which  gradually  shifted  to  7 p.m., 
and  now  to  7.30  (not  very  punctually  adhered 
to  sometimes).  Now  7.30  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  another.  The  old  early  hour  was 
intended  probably  for  the  convenience  of 
pupils  and  draughtsmen  who  came  straight 
from  their  offices,  when  the  Association  was  a 
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small  affair  only.  But  it  is  in  a very  different 
position  now;  it  is  a large  and  influential 
society,  though  a junior  one,  and  will  probably 
do  well  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  usual 
hours  of  large  societies  meeting  in  London. 
7.30  is  an  inconvenient  hour;  it  is  too  late 
for  those  members  who  do  not  dine  late,  it  is 
early  for  those— an  increasing  number  pro- 
bably— who  habitually  dine  late.  1 he  con- 
firmed late-diner  can  get  to  a meeting  at 
8 by  anticipating  his  usual  dinner-hour  a 
little,  but  he  cannot  get  to  one  at  7.30,  and 
he  does  not  want  to  upset  all  the  usual 
arrangements  of  his  household  once  a fort- 
night for  the  sake  of  the  meeting.  8 p.m.  is 
a normal  hour  for  meetings,  and  the  Associa- 
tion had  better  accept  it. 


WE  have  before  us  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Low’s  j bury,  of  Bachecraig.  William  III.  stayed  one 

report  to  the  Local  Government  night  at  Combermere  when  on  his  way  to 

1 1 , 1 .1 : . : T.' ; r,  Inmuc  T I ‘c  armv  in  Trplnnd 


Board  on  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
the  Hendon  Rural  Sanitary  District,  and  on 
scarlatina  and  diphtheria  therein.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  causes  suggested 
in  the  report  for  the  unsatisfactory  sanitary 
state  of  the  district 


THE  International  Art  Exhibition  which 
was  opened  at  Berlin  with  much  cere- 
mony on  Sunday  last,  is  apparently  exciting 
more  interest  in  Germany  than  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind  has  ever  done  before.  The  three 
great  schools  of  painting  of  the  German 
Empire  are  apparently  competing  for  honours, 
and  art  critics  are  busy  deciding  as  to  the 
various  merits  of  works  by  the  members  ol 
the  Prussian  Royal  Academy,  those  from  the 
hands  of  the  "progressive”  Society  of  Berlin 
Artists  and  the  radical  "impressionist 
section  of  the  Munich  painters.  According 
to  the  National  Zcitung,  the  official  catalogue 
gives  the  titles  of  nearly  2,500  works,  of 
which  some  1,700  are  oil  paintings.  Sculp- 
ture is  said  to  be  well  represented,  but  archi- 
tecture, according  to  this  contemporary,  is 
below  the  average.  The  hanging  at  the 
exhibition  has  apparently  the  approval  of  the 
local  press,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue  by 
Messrs.  Schuster,  showing  some  200  of  the 
exhibits,  has  been  very  well  received.  The 
Emperor  went  over  the  exhibition  a few  days 
previous  to  the  opening  ceremony. 


"Wooden  cottages  exist  throughout  the  district, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Alperton,  Elstree,  and  Kingsbury, 
some  of  which  are  damp  and  insufficiently  ventilated, 
while  others  are  dilapidated.  Commonly  they  are 
also  small  in  size  and  badly  lighted.  As  a rule,  these 
wooden  cottages  are  old  buildings,  and  their  defects 
of  construction  are  due  to  the  mistakes  of  past 
generations.  But  defects  of  the  above  sort  are  not 
confined  to  wooden  dwellings.  Cottages  built  of 
brick  are  in  various  localitites  found  to  be  in  bad 
repair.  Some  of  them  were  found  unsafe,  as,  for 
instance,  those  at  Edgware  recently  closed  by 
magistrate's  order.  And  even  comparatively  new 
cottages  are  sometimes  damp,  through  imperfection 
of  the  methods  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  the  rain 
which  falls  upon  their  roofs.  Some  that  I saw  at 
Wealdstone,  for  instance,  though  their  roofs  were 
properlv  spouted,  had  their  downfall  pipes  arranged 
to  deliver  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  beside 
the  dwelling  ; so'  that  the  rain  from  their  roofs  was 
soaking  into  their  foundations,  and  with  the  result 
that  damp  could  be  seen  rising  both  outside  and 
inside  on  their  walls.” 

The  question  of  water  supply,  as  usual, 
comes  in  : — 


encounter  King  James  II. ’s  army  in  Ireland. 
Some  materials  of  the  monastery  were  used 
in  building  the  present  house.  Of  the 
interior  of  the  library,  a fine  apartment,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  made  of  the  refectory, 
there  is  a view,  together  with  two  others  of 
the  house  and  grounds,  after  Augustus  Butler, 
in  vol.  V.  of  Twycross’s  " Mansions  of 
England  and  Wales,”  1847-50;  the  carvings 
comprise  a set  of  shields  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Salusburys  and  Cottons  from  the  time  of  l 
King  John,  which  are  considered  to  be 
unique  after  their  kind.  Two  other  views, 
one  after  P.  de  Wint,  will  be  lound  in  Dr. 
George  Ormerod's  "Cheshire,”  1819. 


IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  before  whom  the 
Bill  of  the  London  County  Council  came  last 
week  has  rejected  that  part  of  the  measure 
which  would  have  made  the  garden  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  a public  space.  We 
are  certain  that  this  is  a mere  retardation  of 
a step  which  is  certain  to  be  taken  in  due 
course.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  justifi- 
cation for  withholding  this  garden  any  longer 
from  the  general  public.  If  it  were  in  a 
square  surrounded  by  residences  instead  of 
offices,  the  case  would  be  quite  different. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  what  use  is  made  of  it  is 
by  persons  who  are  charged  a fee  by  the 
trustees.  To  withhold  its  use  from  the 
general  public  cannot  be  justified.  As  the 
Bill  in  question  provided  that  compensation 
should  be  paid  for  any  damage  to  any  private 
right,  there  was  no  legal  objection  to  the 
measure.  We  therefore  hope  that  the 
County  Council  will  bring  forward  the  Bill 
again  next  Session,  and  that  it  will,  after  it 
has  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  be 
supported  by  petitions  from  all  quarters. 


IN  a somewhat  rambling  but  well-meant 
article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
National  Review,  under  the  head  of  " Amuse- 
ments of  the  Poor,”  Lady  Jeune  makes  a 
practical  suggestion  of  some  value.  It  is 
that  the  building  known  as  Columbia 
Market  should  be  used  as  a public  recreation 
building  in  which  concerts  for  the  poor 
should  be  held,  and  in  which  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood  should  be  able  to  find  harm- 
less amusement.  Such  a building  would  be 
of  great  social  value,  and  if  a number  of 
halls  could  be  erected  in  different  parts  of 
London  to  be  conducted  on  similar  lines 
they  would  supply  a want.  If  Columbia 
Market  cannot  be  transformed  into  Columbia 
Hall  we  hope  Lady  Jeune  will  use  her  social 
and  philanthropic  energies  to  obtain  a more 
modest  but  similrr  building  in  some  spot 
where  it  is  needed. 


THE  small  joint  exhibition  of  works  by  ; 

Mr.  Cotman  and  Mr.  Macquoid,  at  the  : 
Society  of  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  does  not  t 
explain  itself,  as  there  is  no  sort  of  relation  1 
between  the  work  of  the  two  exhibitors. 
Mr.  Cotman’s  small  landscapes  form  the  : 
chief  value  of  the  collection  ; at  least  they  y 
are  more  interesting  than  Mr.  Macquoid  s s 
paintings  of  animals  and  costumes,  though  li 
some  of  these  are  brilliant  in  their  way. 


"At  Pinner,  though  the  mains  pass  through  the 
streets,  several  local  wells  are  still  in  use.  One  such 
well  I saw  situated  in  a front  garden ; it  is  about 
12  ft.  deep,  dry  steined  only,  and  insufficiently  pro- 
tected from  surface  washings.  A ' clay-jointed  ’ 
drain  from  a water-closet  and  slop-sink  passed  within 
2 ft.  of  this  well.  The  water  of  the  well  becomes  at 
times  discoloured  and  smells  badly.  Farther  up  the 
same  street  a well,  60  ft.  deep,  situated  in  a back- 
yard, is  in  use  by  several  families.  The  top  of  this 
well  is  provided  with  a lid,  level  with  the  ground. 
The  labour  of  winding  up  the  bucket  to  obtain  water 
from  the  well  prevented,  I was  told,  its  free  use.  ” 

Further  on,  we  come  on  the  old  complaints 
as  to  want  of  attention  to  removal  of  refuse, 
which  is  always  found  in  connexion  with 
insanitary  reports  of  rural  districts  : — 

" A large  number  of  dwellings  have  water-closets- 
In  the  cottage  class  of  property  these  closets  are 
usually  situated  out  of  doors ; most  of  them  are 
flushed  only  by  hand,  and  many  of  them  were  in  a 
dirty  state  at  the  time  of  my  inspection.  Some  of 
the  basins  were  coated  with  filth  ; some  were  com- 
pletely choked  up  and  unusable,  and  in  other  cases 
the  basins  were  cracked  or  broken,  At  Wealdstone 
the  closets  are  generally  supplied  each  with  a 
flushing-box;  but  it  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a 
‘ waste  preventer,'  and  only  flushes  so  long  as  the 
chain  is  pulled.  Careless  persons,  or  those  in  a 
hurry,  do  not  drag  on  the  chain  long  enough 
to  flush  the  basin  completely ; consequently 
I found  many  such  closets  in  a filthy  state 
from  want  of  sufficient  flushing.  . . With 
regard  to  house-refuse  there  are  no  arrangements 
for  public  scavenging.  Each  occupier  has  to 
get  rid  of  the  refuse  as  best  he  may.  Where  there 
are  gardens  and  allotments,  no  particular  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  dealing  with  it  ; but  where  there 
are  no  back  gardens  or  allotments,  or  where  there 
is  onlv  a small  backyard,  the  occupier  is  often  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  with  his  house-refuse.  At  Weald- 
stone, for  example,  I saw  that  in  many  cases  it  had 
been  deposited  upon  unoccupied  building  land,  not- 
withstanding a notice  posted  there,  threatening 
offenders  with  penalty  for  so  doing.  In  some  cases 
house-refuse  had  been  surreptitiously  deposited  on 
the  roadside.  Some  persons  were  found  bedding 
their  backyards  with  ashes  and  house-refuse,  and 
other  people  were  using  their  ashes  for  making 
paths.  Ash-bins  are  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  cottage  property  in  the  district.” 


THE  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  looks 
so  well  on  the  first  entry  that  one  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  ( 
great  attractions  of  the  season.  Several  of  > 
the  best  contributions,  however,  have  been  1 
hung  together  in  the  Octagon  gallery,  and  a : 
penetration  into  the  further  rooms  shows  that  1 
quality  of  the  whole  exhibition  is  not  quite  i 
borne  out  by  the  promise  of  the  first  room.  1 
There  are  a sufficient  number  of  really  fine  t 
portraits  to  render  the  collection  well  worth  1 
a visit,  and  some  of  them  are  not  less 
welcome  for  being  old  acquaintances.  Among  1 
them  are  two  very  fine  specimens  of  French  1 
portrait  painting,  by  M.  Jules  Lelebvre  and  ( 
M.  Carolus-Duran  ; a fine  painting  of  Miss;: 
Mabel  Lewis  by  Mr.  John  Collier ; a portrait ; 
of  a girl  by  Mr.  Lavery  ; Mr.  Roll’s  curious 
and  half  comic  portrait  of  “ Coquelin  Cadet”; 
Mr.  Whistler’s  of  Signor  Sarasate,  &e.  Mr. 
Blake  Wirgman  and  Mr.  Percy  Bigland  take 
a very  good  place  in  the  exhibition,  their 
portraits  showing  dignity  of  style  as  well  asi 
careful  execution. 


COMBERMERE  Abbey  Estate,  on  the 
southern  confines  of  Cheshire,  will  be 
offered  for  sale  in  July  next.  The  property 
is  named  from  the  Comber  Mere,  close  to 
which  the  mansion  stands.  The  latter  repre- 
sents a religious  house  founded  there  for 
Cistercians  in  1133  by  Hugh  Malbanc,  Lord 
of  Nantwich.  Valued  in  the  " Monasticon  ” 
at  275/.  yearly,  it  was  granted  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  Sir  George  Cotton,  his  esquire  of 
the  body,  and  Mary  his  wife.  It  has  since 
continued  in  that  family,  which  gave  many 
renowned  officers  to  our  militant  forces,  in- 
cluding the  late  Field-Marshal,  Lord  Comber- 
mere, ennobled  tor  his  services  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Mrs.  Thrale  (Piozzi)  was  a daughter  of 
Hester,  second  daughterof  Sir  Thomas  Cotton, 
Bart.,  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  John  Salus- 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— III. 

1,506:  “Design  for  East  Window,  St.  Mar-i 
garet’s  Church,  Lowestoft,”  Messrs.  Heaton, 11 
Butler,  & Bayne.  This  is  hung  rather  too  high  tot 
be  well  seen  ; but  it  appears  to  be  a good  window 
design  of  the  normal  type,  of  which  the  general; 
colour  effect  is  satisfactory. 

1,507  : “Banacle  Edge,  Witley,  Surrey,”  Mr.  1 
Basil  Champneys.  A pleasant,  picturesque,  small 
country  house,  with  a good  deal  of  character  about 
it.  A long  roof  with  the  ridge  parallel  with  thei 
front  of  the  house  is  broken  by  three  gables  rising: 
out  of  the  roof  and  filled  with  plaster  scroll  deco-i 
ration  ; small  bay-windows  are  corbelled  out; 
under  the  wide  eaves,  an  octagon  bay  projects  im 
the  centre  on  the  ground  story,  with  a balcony: 
railing  over.  The  whole  is  a picturesque  country  1 
nest.  By  the  same  architect  is  : — 

1,509  : “ Swan-buildings,  E.C.”  A very  good’ 
example  of  the  architectural  treatment  of  a business: 
front  in  a quiet  and  unostentatious  manner.  It  is 
a high  narrow  front  chiefly  of  brick,  with  a 
ground  floor  shop  window  and  a little  bas-relief  of 
a swan  on  the  side  pier  ; higher  up  the  date  on  a 
panel  is  made  into  an  ornamental  adjunct.  There 
is  little  other  ornament,  but  the  elevation  is 
notable  for  the  care  and  refinement  with  whichc 
all  the  small  details  and  mouldings  are  treated  ;i 
the  design  looks  very  simple  and  unpretending? 
but  it  is  full  of  good  little  points  which  give  it  a 
quiet  originality  and  character,  and  is  in  its  way,; 
one  of  the  most  meritorious  exhibits  in  the  room,  k 
l,5oS,  1,510,  interior  and  exterior  of  “St.- 
Peter’s  Church,  Bushey  Heath,”  by  Mr.  Jamesi 
Neale,  have  both  been  illustrated  in  our  pages  J:i 
they  are  solidly  executed  pen  drawings  showing! 
a chancel  in  Gothic  style  with  a roof  ceiled  in  1 
cants  and  a traceried  window  at  east  end. 
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1,512:  “Municipal  Technical  School,  Man- 
chester” ; Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross.  No  plan  is 
given,  though  a plan  in  a building  of  this  kind  is 
of  great  importance  ; the  drawing  is  a large  and 
careful  pen  line  perspective  in  a rather  mechanical 
architectural  draughtsman’s  style.  The  general 
design  is  suitable  enough  to  a building  of  that 
class ; the  material  may  be  guessed  to  be  terra- 
cotta facing,  from  the  indications  of  detail ; the 
windows  are  arranged  in  vertical  groups  in  the 
manner  (derived  originally  from  P'rench  chateau 
architecture)  which  is  so  much  the  fashion  at 
present  ; the  centre  is  projected  and  raised,  and 
emphasised  by  round  turrets  at  the  angles,  between 
which  is  a deeply  recessed  doorway.  There  is 
nothing  original  in  the  architectural  treatment, 
but  it  is  suited  to  the  class  of  building  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

1,514:  “Design  for  Frieze”;  Mr.  Arthur 
Gwatkin.  This  may  be  taken  along  with  Nos. 
1,521  and  1,538  by  the  same  hand.  1,521  is  the 
large  drawing  which  hangs  centrally  on  the  walls, 
and  is  a piece  of  rich  and  effective  foliage  design, 
in  which  large  scrolls  of  acanthus,  kept  rather 
dark  in  colour,  are  relieved  by  a play  of  coloured 
flowers  over  them  ; the  whole  being  kept  quite 
formal  and  conventional.  1,538  is  a smaller 
design  of  somewhat  similar  type,  and  very  good 
in  colour : 1,514  is  a floral  design  somewhat 
more  realistic,  and  not  so  satisfactory  as  design, 
though  the  colour  is  agreeable. 

1,517  : “St.  Olave’s  Grammar  Schools,  South- 
wark ” ; Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford.  This  is  a quiet 
and  suitable  treatment  of  school  architecture, 
though  the  want  of  a plan  renders  it  impossible  to 
trace  out  the  meaning  of  the  architectural  treat- 
ment. The  grouping  of  the  three  tiers  of  windows 
in  the  wings  is  well  managed,  and  adds  dignity  to 
this  part  of  the  exterior  ; the  wings  are  connected 
by  a lower  centre  decorated  with  engaged  columns. 
We  may  observe  that  the  quadrant  porch  in  the 
re-entering  angle  on  the  left,  a good  feature  in 
itself,  is  out  of  drawing. 

1,5x8:  “Battersea  Town  Hall,”  by  the  same 
architect,  is  a view  of  the  back  portion  of  the 
building,  showing  an  example  of  the  use  of 
Gothic  buttresses  with  an  aisle  wall  closing  them 
in,  applied  in  a style  which  is  not  Gothic. 

1,519:  “A  Small  Country  House,  York- 
shire ” ; Mr.  G.  Kenyon.  Rather  a melancholy 
looking  little  house— this  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
drawing  ; it  is  noticeable  as  one  of  the  few  cases 
in  which  complete  plans  have  been  added,  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  perspective  view.  As 
a compact  country-house  plan  this  has  merits,  in 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  rooms, 
but  it  is  a defect  to  leave  the  small  lobby,  on 
which  the  sitting-room  doors  concentrate,  of  so 
very  irregular  a plan  ; this  might  have  been 
avoided ; a lobby  should  not  appear  a space 
left  by  accident,  as  this  does. 

1,520:  “Design  for  a Frieze;”  Mr.  Paton 
Wilson.  A monochrome  drawing  of  a frieze 
formed  of  seaweed  forms  and  fish,  cleverly 
designed  and  with  a good  decorative  effect. 

1,532:  “Design  for  a Cardroom  Window;” 
Mr.  F.  G.  Collinson.  A Renaissance  alcove 
painted  on  the  centre  of  a square-paned  window, 
with  a card  king  in  the  niche  ; below  is  a car- 
touche  with  some  emblem  on  it,  supported  by 
two  cupids.  The  whole  looks  a little  too 
fragmentary,  but  it  is  a new  idea. 

1,534:  “St.  Joseph’s  Church,  West  Hartle- 
r pool  ” ; Messrs.  Dunn,  Hansom,  & Dunn.  This 
is  a solid-looking  church,  apparently  brick,  but 
we  fear  the  tower  cannot  be  regarded  as  satis- 
' factory  ; it  is  too  much  as  if  divided  into  two 
equal  halves,  and  wants  definite  balance  and 
t proportion  ; one  does  not  know  whether  to  regard 
it  as  a square  tower  with  an  octagon  lantern,  or 
an  octagon  tower  with  a square  lower  story  ; one 
or  other  form  should  dominate. 

1.535  : “Leeds  School  of  Medicine,  Mount 
Pleasant  ” ; W.  H.  Thorp.  No  plan,  without 
which  one  cannot  tell  the  meaning  of  the  exterior 
features,  or  why  there  are  large  windows  in  one 
place  and  small  in  another.  The  general  design 
has  an  agreeable  aspect  of  what  may  be  called 

: collegiate  Gothic,  with  a short  battlemented  tower 
of  distinctly  collegiate  type  over  the  entrance. 
The  octagon  lantern  on  this  tower  falls  into  the 
! opposite  error  from  that  of  Messrs.  Dunn  & 
Hansom’s  church,  in  being  too  small  for  its  tower, 
and  seeming  lost  on  the  top  of  it,  the  angle 
' buttresses  not  even  availing  to  connect  it  with  the 
| angles  of  the  tower. 

1.536  : “ View  of  Goddington,  Chelsfield, 

Kent  ” ; Mr.  W.  H.  Neve.  An  example  of  a half- 
timbered  house  aiming  decidedly  at  the  pictur- 
esque, but  treated  symmetrically  in  its  main 
arrangement  of  masses.  There  is  a little  too 
much  of  the  timber-yard  about  it,  and  the  higher 


portions  seem  to  want,  architecturally,  a little 
more  solid  support. 

1,540:  “The  Tower  and  Ante-Chapel,  St. 
John’s  College,  Iiurstpierpoint  ” ; Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  Ingelow.  An  elevation  showing  a 
solid  stone  tower  with  a staircase  turret  at  one 
angle,  and  a gable  in  grey  flint  abutting  against 
the  lower  portion  of  it.  The  rest  of  the  building, 
so  far  as  shown,  is  in  grey  flint  (apparently)  with 
light-coloured  stone  dressing.  It  is  a satisfactory 
and  solid  bit  of  modern  Gothic  building,  with  no 
pretension  to  anything  exceptional  in  treatment. 

1,541:  “Design  for  a Book  Cover;”  Mr. 
Rowland  G.  Jones.  Designs  for  book-covers  are 
not  as  often  seen  here  as  one  might  expect,  for  it 
is  a class  of  work  quite  allied  to  architectural 
design.  This  is  a design  in  white  on  black, 
except  a grey  border-line,  for  Spenser’s 
“Shepherd’s  Calendar”;  the  upper  portion 
showing  a haip  form  with  a circular  wreath  of 
symmetrical  foliage  appearing  as  if  hung  on  it  ; 
but  the  whole  is  kept  very  conventional,  and  is 
rather  a suggestion  than  a representation.  We 
do  not  gather  whether  the  design  is  meant  really 
to  be  in  white  and  black,  or  whether  this  is  only 
intended  to  represent  gilding.  It  is  a good 
design  either  way. 

1,542:  “Church  of  St.  Columba,  Wanstead 
Slip  : interior  ” ; Mr.  E.  P.  Warren.  A very 
plain  interior  with  a brick  arcade  without 
mouldings,  apparently  plastered  in  the  spandrels, 
which  are  left  white.  The  tie  - beams  are 
effectively  treated  in  a simple  manner,  and  the 
whole  is  a very  good  bit  of  interior  architecture 
for  a church  where,  as  we  conclude,  simplicity 
and  economy  were  desired. 

1,543  to  1,545  are  works  by  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  and  Peto.  The  first,  “ Motcombe,” 
shows  the  plan  of  a large  house  in  two  blocks, 
the  offices  block  surrounding  a courtyard  with 
something  like  an  approach  to  a cloister  (judging 
from  the  plan).  The  house  has  a large  forecourt 
on  the  entrance  side  ; the  garden  front,  which  is 
shown  in  the  view,  is  very  plainly  treated,  with 
mullioned  windows,  with  corbels  which  occasion- 
ally diversify  themselves  by  rising  in  the  middle 
into  a little  triangular-shaped  pediment,  for  no 
particular  reason.  The  doorway  alone  is  deco- 
rated with  some  simple  architectural  features.  The 
general  effect  is  eminently  home-like,  though  of  a 
home  of  another  day.  The  plan  is  a good  one, 
and  shows  a fine  suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  well  secluded  and  cut  off  from  the  offices  ; 
the  space  to  the  left  of  the  dining-room  end 
seems  rather  wasted.  No.  i,544  : “ 7,  Delahay- 
street,  Westminster,”  is  a very  good  plain  treatment 
of  street  architecture  with  round-headed  windows 
which  nevertheless  are  far  more  Gothic  than 
classic  in  effect  ; as  there  is  no  plan  we  do  not  see 
the  reason,  though  there  should  be  one,  for  the 
abnormal  height  and  narrowness  of  one  group  of 
windows  on  the  right.  Nor  do  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  number  of  iron  tie-beads 
visible  on  the  walls.  Are  these  old  walls  pulled 
about  and  cut  into?  If  so,  of  course  the  ties  are 
comprehensible.  If  the  whole  is  new  building 
(and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  contrary), 
why  is  it  that  Messrs.  George  and  Peto,  or  their 
builders,  cannot  build  brick  walls  safely  without 
iron  bandages,  seeing  that  other  people  can 
do  so?  No.  1,545  : “West  Dean,  Chichester,” 
is  an  interior  of  a hall,  with  a large  projecting 
stone  chimney-breast  going  right  up  to  the  ceiling, 
treated  with  columns  below  the  mantelpiece,  and 
decorated  above  with  plaster,  and  a cornice  sur- 
mounted by  a broken  pediment  and  angle  pyramids 
shown  in  bas-relief  at  the  corners.  This  desire  to 
get  in  the  orthodox  pyramid  or  nine-pin  termina- 
tion of  Jacobean  architecture,  even  in  a bas-relief 
representation,  is  touching ; but  this  is  a 
picturesque  hall  nevertheless,  with  its  plain  solid 
wainscot  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  and 
open  timber  gallery  or  loggia  at  the  end.  A view 
of  the  staircase  is  subjoined  on  the  same  sheet. 

Various  important  drawings  which  are  passed 
over  in  their  proper  order  of  numbering  in  the 
preceding  remarks,  were  already  referred  to  in  the 
first  article  on  the  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 


A. A.  Students'  Smoking  Concert.— Once  a 
year  it  is  the  custom  of  the  A.  A.  students  to  arrange 
a smoking  concert  and  to  invite  the  General  Com- 
mittee and  Instructors  as  guests.  A large  number 
of  members  mustered  on  Monday  evening  last  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  President,  Mr.  H.  O.  Cress- 
well,  and  a very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  at  the 
“Mona  Hotel,"  Covent  Garden.  The  chairman 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  Goldsmith  Farrow, 
Baggallay,  Earle,  Elsey  Smith,  Lewis,  Max  Clarke, 
and  Cole  Adams.  Messrs.  E.  Graham  Simpson, 
S.  B.  Lee,  and  E.  O.  Cummins  performed  the 
necessary  secretarial  duties. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

HOW  TO  USE  VITRUVIUS. 

The  fourteenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
this  Institute  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  Conduit-street,  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Pownall,  Fellow. 

The  names  of  several  gentlemen  recommended 
for  election  as  Fellows  and  Associates  were  read, 
and  it  was  also  announced  that  M.  Eugene 
Miintz,  of  Paris,  was  recommended  for  election  as 
an  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member. 

The  Dictionary  of  Architecture. 

The  President  said  that  before  calling  on  the 
lecturer  for  the  evening,  he  wished  to  interpolate 
a few  words.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Institute 
during  the  past  week  a meeting  was  held  and 
presided  over  by  their  old  friend  Professor  T. 
Hayter  Lewis.  The  meeting  was  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  winding-up  a 
work  of  great  magnitude  and  importance — the 
“Dictionary  of  Architecture.”  He  thought 
it  would  not  be  seemly  if  the  completion  of  that 
great  work  were  allowed  to  pass  without  the 
Institute  recording  its  acknowledgments  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had,  by  their  energy  and  inde- 
fatigable labours,  brought  about  the  completion 
of  the  “ Dictionary.”  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  when  the  work  was  inaugurated.  Only  those 
who  could  lay  claim  to  be  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Institute  could  have  any  recollection  of  the 
period.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know,  however, 
that  long  as  the  work  had  been  in  hand,  it  had 
been  brought  to  a successful  conclusion.  There 
were  one  or  two  gentlemen  whose  names  had  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  work.  Foremost 
amongst  them  stood  the  name  of  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth,  and  indefatigable  as  his  labours  had 
been,  they  had  been  ably  seconded  by  the  gentle- 
man who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Publication  Society  for  a great  number  of 
years,  viz.,  Mr.  Arfchur  Cates.  Pie  (the 
President)  begged  to  move  a most  cordial  and 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  for  their 
labours,  which  had  now  brought  about  the  com- 
pletion  of  a great  work.  In  such  a matter  as  that 
he  felt  that  the  Institute  was  speaking  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  of  the  profession. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Vitruvius. 

The  President  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  Honorary 
Associate  of  the  Institute,  and  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  read  a 
paper  on  “ How  to  Use  Vitruvius.” 

Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  in  commencing  his 
paper,  said  it  was  part  of  the  educational  policy 
of  the  Institute  to  encourage  the  historical  study  of 
architecture  amongst  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession.  The  scheme  of  Progressive  Examina- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Institute  required  that  the 
aspirant  should  become  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  normal  forms  of  the  art  in  the  past  as  with  its 
modern  practice.  He  was  taught  to  value 
tradition  while  being  prepared  to  adapt  his  art  to 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  present,  and  was 
encouraged  to  view  in  a catholic  spirit,  as  part  of 
one  great  unity,  the  manifold  phases  through 
which  architecture  had  passed  in  ancient, 
mediceval,  and  modern  times.  That  being  so, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  apologise  for  the 
introduction  of  a theme  which  had  no  claim 
to  that  actuality  which  some  might  deem 
obligatory  in  a paper  addressed  to  a profes- 
sional audience.  The  subject  had  no  imme- 
diate relation  to  any  of  the  pressing  problems 
of  the  hour.  The  most  perfect  acquaintance  with 
Vitruvius’s  book  would  not  enable  an  architect  to 
design  an  ideal  modern  cathedral,  for  instance. 
The  study  of  Vitruvius  belonged  avowedly  to  the 
literary  rather  than  to  the  practical  side  of  archi- 
tecture ; but  it  was  not  on  that  account  a subject 
unsuitable  for  the  attention  of  the  Institute.  Any 
one  who  looked  through  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institute  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  amount  of  archceological  treasure  enshrined 
in  those  volumes.  All  the  most  distinguished 
writers  and  explorers  in  regard  to  architecture  had 
proceeded  out  of  the  ranks  of  practising  architects, 
and  were  the  supply  of  such  to  fail  the  whole  tone 
of  the  profession  would  suffer.  The  layman  who 
entered  into  that  field  must  do  so  under  dis- 
advantages. The  lecturer  concluded  his  pre- 
liminary remarks  by  observing  that  he  should 
make  no  pretence  to  deal  with  obscure  technical 
problems  ; his  paper  was  merely  meant  to  serve  as  a 
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guide  to  those  who  might  not  be  far  advanced  in 
Vitruvian  studies.  Vitruvius  Pollius  (for  the  pre- 
nornen  Marcus  rested  on  no  ancient  authority) 
was  an  architect  and  military  engineer  of  the  time 
of  Augustus  Caesar.  lie  wrote  a work  in  ten 
books,  entitled  “ De  Architecture .”  Those 

books  treated  of  architecture,  engineering,  and 
military  works,  but  also  incidentally  gave  11s 
certain  details  about  himself  and  his  professional 
career,  and  about  the  sources  from  which  he 
derived  the  matter  for  his  book.  The  importance 
of  the  treatise  to  modern  students  appeared  at 
once  from  the  fact  that  Vitruvius  was  the  only 
ancient  architect  whose  utterances  on  matters  con- 
cerning his  own  art  and  profession  had  come 
down  to  us.  But  Vitruvius’s  book  had  not  only 
survived  : it  had  enjoyed  quite  an  extraordinary 
reputation,  and  that  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  as 
well  as  in  modern  times.  An  acute  scholar  of  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  Councillor  Schultz, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  “ Di  Architecture  ” 
was  a figment  of  the  tenth  century  ; but  that  view, 
which  was  never  seriously  supported,  was  certainly 
disposed  of  by  the  number  and  antiquity  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Vitruvius,  an  account  of  which  was 
laid  before  the  Institute  in  1S36  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson.  The  estimation  in  which  the 
Romans  held  the  treatise  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  elder  Pliny  paid  Vitruvius  the  compli- 
ment of  quoting  (without  acknowledgment)  whole 
paragraphs  from  it.  Frontinus,  in  his  remarks 
upon  Roman  aqueducts,  spoke  of  “Vitruvius  the 
architect.”  There  was  other  evidence  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  antiquity  of  the  faith  in 
Vitruvius  as  an  architect.  In  the  fifth  century, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  enumer- 
ating in  rhetorical  strain  the  names  of  men  of  old 
famed  in  various  spheres,  made  mention  of  the 
plumb-line  of  Vitruvius.  Whatever  was  the  exact 
date  at  which  Vitruvius  wrote,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  lived  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
great  Imperial  period  of  Roman  architecture,  and 
and  had  either  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing, 
or  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention,  the 
characteristic  Imperial  structures  which  were 
beginning  to  be  built  in  his  lifetime.  Vitruvius’s 
work  was  in  all  probability  preserved  to  posterity 
through  the  interest  taken  in  the  remains  of 
antique  culture  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Great. 
The  oldest  MS.  of  the  work  which  had  sur- 
vived was  that  in  the  Harleian  collection  in 
the  British  Museum  ; that  MS.  dated  from  the 
ninth  century,  and  belonged  formerly  to  the 
abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Ilildesheim.  Valentinus 
Rose  considered  that  there  was  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a manuscript  of  the  “ De  Archi- 
tecture ’ written  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters  of 
about  the  eighth  century,  and  that  point  (which 
was  to  be  explained  by  the  intercourse  between 
Charles  and  his  ministers  and  some  of  our  Saxon 
kings)  might  be  worth  the  attention  ol  those  who 
were  interested  in  our  pre-Norman  stone  archi- 
tecture. Preserved  and  studied  under  monastic 
conditions  during  the  middle  ages,  the  MSS.  of 
Vitruvius  were  sought  out  and  studied  with 
avidity  by  the  scholars  of  the  E&rly  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  for  their  benefit,  Sulpitius,  the 
first  editor  of  a printed  Vitruvius,  edited  the 
editio  princeps  of  the  “ Dc  Architecture  ” at 
Rome  about  14S6.  That  edition  was  soon 
followed  by  others,  the  most  notable  of  which 
were  those  edited  by  Fra  Giocondo.  The 
lecturer  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  review  the 
successive  printed  editions  of  Vitruvius,  of  which 
a grand  collection  was  to  be  found  in  the  Library 
of  the  Institute  ; nor  was  that  needful,  as  com- 
munications on  the  subject  by  Professor  Aitchison 
and  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse  appeared  in  the 
/ onrnal  of  the  Institute  in  1S90.  Nor  was  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  oft-told  story  of  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  exercised  by  Vitruvius’s  book 
over  the  men  of  the  late  Renaissance  and  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  many 
quarters  Vitruvius  was  looked  upon  with  the 
same  kind  of  reverence  with  which  Protestant 
Churchmen  of  the  same  period  regarded  the 
Bible.  Writers  who  criticised  his  style  or  his 
statements  still  (like  Leon  Battista  Alberti)  relied 
on  him  to  form  the  groundwork  of  their  own 
disquisitions,  and  his  influence  was  traceable- 
through  all  the  Italian  architectural  writings  of 
the  Later  Renaissance  : was  potent  in  the  France 
of  Louis  XIV,  when  Perrault  published  his  great 
rrench  edition  ; and  appeared  on  almost  every 
page  of  such  English  works  as  Sir  William 
Chambers  “Civil  Architecture.”  Even  as  re- 
cently as  1S36,  Marini,  the  editor  of  the  most 
sumptuous  edition  of  Vitruvius  that  had  ever 
appeared,  spoke  of  the  “ De  Architecture"  as  a 
‘ noble  work  pored  over  in  constant  perusal  by 
so  many  distinguished  architects.”  But  although 
\ ltruvius  came  down  to  us  fro:-,  antiquity 


with  considerable  claims  to  our  respect,  the 
species  of  reverence  with  which  he  had  been 
regarded  was  now  a thing  of  the  past.  Now 
there  was  danger  of  going  to  extremes  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
modern  critical  era,  though  it  had  done  so 
much,  had  not  yet  produced  a full  and  satisfac- 
tory edition  of  Vitruvius.  The  student  of 
Vitruvius  who  approached  that  author  from  the 
historical  and  artistic  standpoints  soon  found 
himself,  for  practical  purposes,  breaking  up  the 
treatise  into  certain  main  divisions,  the  respective 
contents  of  which  were  greatly  unequal  in  value. 
Most  of  the  last  three  books,  relating  to  hydraulics, 
dials,  water-clocks,  and  military  engines,  might 
be  put  on  one  side,  and  from  the  other  books 
various  incidental  discussions,  such  as  those  on 
the  winds  and  Greek  harmonics,  might  be 
eliminated.  The  bulk  of  the  treatise  would  then 
be  found  to  consist  of  matter  of  archaeological  and 
literary  interest,  roughly  divisible  under  four 
heads,  viz.,  1,  personal  references  and  reflections  ; 
2,  technical  discussions  as  to  the  nature  and  use 
of  various  materials  employed  in  construction  and 
decoration ; 3,  dissertations  on  the  laying 
out  of  cities  and  the  planning  and  arrange- 
ment of  public  and  private  edifices  ; and 
lastly,  there  were  detailed  directions,  with 
measurements,  for  the  setting-out  of  the  “ orders” 
and  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  more 
important  buildings.  That  portion  which  had 
been  the  object  of  the  most  attention  and  reverence 
was  the  last,  and  that  was  just  the  part  which 
must  be  received  by  modern  students  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  reserve.  The  general  descrip- 
tions were,  on  the  whole,  more  trustworthy  ; 
while  the  technical  discussions,  especially  in  the 
section  on  decoration,  possessed  an  actuality  which 
was  absent  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  and  were 
often  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.  For  the 
interpretation  of  all  the  matter  of  the  treatise  the 
personal  references  scattered  up  and  down  it 
should  be  taken  into  account.  The  lecturer 
quoted  some  of  these,  showing  that  Vitruvius 
spoke  bitterly  of  “ the  emptiness  of  busy  prac- 
titioners ” who  had  “elbowed  him  out  of  the 
course,”  who  “ bought  their  way  with  money,” 
and  “ made  interest  through  their  friends,” 
having  “a  winning  way”  with  them,  and  being 
“smooth  of  tongue.”  I Ie  said  he  was  of  modest 
means,  but  he  scorned  “ to  use  the  arts  of  those 
who  went  about  to  canvass  for  clients.”  Some  of 
his  contemporary  practitioners  of  the  latter  type 
were,  he  says,  “ not  only  ignorant  of  architectural 
science,  but  of  the  simplest  building  processes ; yet 
they  went  boldly  raiding  in  their  ignorance, 
tempting  their  clientswith  small  estimates, and  then 
sending  them  in  a ruinous  bill.”  There  was  also,  he 
said,  “ the  heaven-born  artist  architect,  who 
learnt  his  business  by  the  light  of  nature.”  “ No 
wonder,”  he  exclaimed,  “ that  the  long-suffering 
paterfamilias  became  in  desperation  his  own 
architect,  preferring  to  waste  his  money  at  his 
own  sweet  will  rather  than  at  another’s.”  Dis- 
appointed as  Vitruvius  seemed  to  have  been  in 
most  of  his  aspirations,  one  of  his  desires  had 
been  amply  iulfilled  — the  desire,  namely, 
that  his  fame  should  rest  on  his  book. 
Having  discussed  some  of  the  points  suggested 
by  Vitruvius’s  silence  as  to  the  works  of 
the  Augustan  age,  in  their  bearing  as  to  the 
date  at  which  portions  of  the  “ De  Architecture  ” 
were  written,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that  the 
technical  passages  in  the  work  were  written  in 
simpler  language  and  in  a more  flowing  style 
than  the  more  ambitious  parts  of  the  treatise,  but 
there  was  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  them,  as  the 
recent  work  of  Professor  Middleton  on  “Ancient 
Rome  ” contained  in  its  earlier  chapters 
a very  complete  commentary  on  that  part 
of  the  “ De  Architecture.  ' Vitruvius  had 
a far  higher  ideal  in  plaster  work  than 
the  Florentines  of  the  Renaissance,  and  he 
strongly  criticised  the  then  new  fashion  in  deco- 
ration, consisting  of  painting  feigned  architectural 
members  upon  the  walls,  and  the  imitation  of 
subjects  of  various  kinds  from  nature.  His  attack 
on  new  fashions  in  wall  decoration  was  sub- 
stantially the  only  notice  taken  by  Vitruvius  of 
the  changes  in  taste  and  practice  which  were 
going  on  in  his  time.  There  was  much  that  could 
be  made  use  of  by  the  student  in  the  account 
given  by  Vitruvius,  at  the  opening  of  Book  V., 
of  the  Forum  and  public  buildings  adjacent 
to  it.  In  all  Western  cities  the  market-place 
was  the  centre  of  urban  life,  just  as  the 
city  gate  was  in  the  East,  and  Vitruvius  began 
his  account  of  secular  architecture  with  the  Forum. 
Passing  from  the  readable  descriptions  given  by 
Vitruvius  of  these  buildings,  the  lecturer  spoke  of 
those  sections  of  the  treatise  which  dealt  with  the 
proportions  of  sacred  edifices  and  with  the  details 


of  the  so-called  orders.  That  was  the  portion  of 
the  “ De  Architecture”  to  which  the  greatest 
importance  had  generally  been  attached ; it 
was  the  part,  for  example,  selected  for  trans- 
lation and  annotation  by  Wilkins,  and  it 
was  quoted  on  almost  every  page  of  all  the 
older  books  on  classical  architecture.  It  was, 
however,  the  part  which  the  new  Vitruvian 
criticism  was  inclined  to  pass  over  as  unworthy  of 
serious  attention,  and  in  dealing  with  it  in  the 
present  day  one  had  to  adopt  an  almost  apologetic 
attitude.  Having  cited  a number  of  passages  in 
support  of  this  view,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Vitruvius  had  never  been  in  Greece,  although 
he  wrote  of  Athenian  buildings  as  if  he  had  seen 
them,  the  lecturer,  in  his  concluding  remarks, 
showed  that  Vitruvius  had  promulgated  a some- 
what narrow  view  of  Grecian  architecture  by 
giving  the  impression  that  it  was  more  formal  and 
rigid  than  was  actually  the  case.  What  made 
that  architecture  so  perennially  instructive  to  the 
student  was  the  exhibition,  side  by  side,  of  the 
most  simple,  even  bald,  severity  of  form,  with  the 
most  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  varieties 
and  refinements  in  detail.  As  long  as  architecture 
was  recognised  as  an  art  based  essentially  on 
composition  in  mass  and  line,  so  long  would  the 
Greeks,  the  greatest  masters  of  form  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  continue  to  be  the  preceptors  of 
successive  generations  of  constructive  artists.  No 
one  who  came  to  close  quarters  with  the  work  of 
the  Greeks  could  avoid  an  encounter  with 
Vitruvius,  and  if  the  intercourse  that  resulted  was 
to  be  of  real  value,  the  author  must  be  neither 
exalted  nor  despised,  but  only  understood. 


The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  he 
had  followed  with  very  keen  interest  the  able 
treatise  which  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  had  just 
read  to  them.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  for 
apart  from  the  interest  of  the  more  technical  part 
of  the  treatise,  it  could  not  fail  to  interest  them  to 
learn  how  those  problems  which  they  spent  their 
lives  in  trying  to  solve  were  treated  by  men  who 
lived  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  was  also 
interesting  to  learn  from  Vitruvius’s  personal 
experience  that  even  in  those  days  a man  of  solid 
parts,  of  erudition,  and  ability,  had  yet  to  repine 
that  such  qualities  were  to  a great  extent  un- 
recognised by  an  inappreciative  public  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  men  not  possessed  of  those  solid 
qualifications  managed  to  push  themselves  into 
positions  for  which  they  were  not  qualified.  He 
feared,  from  circumstances  which  occasionally 
came  under  his  own  observation,  that  such 
experiences  were  not  confined  to  the  age  of 
Augustus.  Even  in  those  days,  it  would  seem 
that  there  were  men  who  assumed  to  themselves, 
while  they  denied  it  to  others,  the  title  of  heaven- 
born  artist  architect.  He  called  upon  Professor 
Kerr  to  open  the  discussion. 

Professor  Kerr  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure 
in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown  for  his  interesting  paper — a disquisition 
so  eloquent,  and  so  full  of  information, 
as  to  remind  him  of  old  times  in  that  room. 
Vitruvius  not  only  held  a unique  position  as 
a writer  on  architecture,  but  he  happened  to  live 
at  a time  which  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  us,  viz., 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Of 
course,  as  had  been  said,  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
like  all  the  Romans,  employed  Greek  artists,  and 
in  his  opinion  some  of  the  works  which  the 
Greeks  erected  for  the  Romans  were  improve- 
ments upon  some  that  they  erected  upon  Hellenic 
ground.  At  all  events,  Greek  architecture  in  its 
Roman  phase  had  culminated  before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  was  commencing  that  course  of 
decadence  which  led  to  that  typical  style  best 
manifested  in  the  Colosseum.  In  fact,  the  Romans 
laid  down  their  style  at  the  Colosseum,  and  the 
Italians,  thirteen  hundred  years  after,  took  it  up  at 
the  same  point.  Vitruvius  seemed  to  have  been 
somewhat  of  a purist  in  theory,  and  to  have 
desired  to  revert  tot  the  classical  Greek.  He  (the 
speaker)  could  not  exactly  see  his  way  to  believe 
that  Alberti  derived  his  knowledge  from  Vitruvius. 
He  rather  thought  that  he  derived  it  from  the 
ancient  monuments  themselves.  Indeed,  he 
believed  that  Vitruvius’s  book  was  first  published 
in  i486,  and  Alberti’s  in  1485.  He  did  not  think 
that  Vitruvius’s  writings  had  much  influence  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  As  he  said,  he  thought 
that  the  Italian  architects  took  up  Italian  archi- 
tecture at  the  Colosseum,  where  it  was  left  by 
the  Romans. 

Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Brown  for  his  fascinating  as  well  as  philosophical 
account  of  the  works  of  Vitruvius.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  style,  of  course  when  archi- 
tects were  very  numerous  and  there  was  a question 
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of  livelihood  in  the  choice  of  one  of  two  styles, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a good 
deal  of  vigour  shown  by  the  relative  adherents  of 
the  two  styles.  Architects  in  the  present  day 
were  undergoing  a new  system  of  instruction 
almost  as  great  and  as  important  as  that  under- 
gone by  the  Barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  in  a different  way.  After  the  long 
blank  which  followed,  there  were  a century  or 
two  left  entirely  unbridged.  They  could  not 
expect  the  older  men  in  the  profession  to 
spend  very  much  time  on  the  problem  of 
bridging  over  this  gap,  but  the  younger  men, 
the  students,  were  seeking  to  bridge  over 
it.  He  hoped  that  by  constant  assiduity  and 
industry  in  study  we,  as  a courageous,  wise, 
and  virtuous  people,  should  have  geniuses  arise 
amongst  us  who  would  achieve  things  in  archi- 
tecture in  the  future  as  to  which  the  things  done 
in  the  past  by  us  would  be  as  nothing.  He  quite 
agreed  that  Vitruvius  was  a most  fascinating 
author,  but  it  was  nevertheless  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  he  had  been  so  popular.  There  must 
have  been  some  inherent  merit  in  his  work  to 
carry  it  down  to  us,  for  not  only  architects  but 
literary  men  attached  much  importance  to  it. 
The  great  point  of  the  work  of  Vitruvius,  as  it 
appeared  to  him  (the  speaker)  was  that  he  had 
taught  us  the  importance  of  taking  a module 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  proportion  of 
buildings.  In  ancient  architecture  everything 
was  arranged  in  ticcordance  with  some  given 
module  of  proportion.  Vitruvius  had  thrown 
much  light  upon  that  subject,  and  he  had  given  a 
great  many  valuable  practical  hints  as  to  matters 
of  construction  ; but  he  lived  in  what  might  be 
called  the  raw  brick  period  of  Roman  architecture, 
or,  at  least,  if  he  lived  beyond  that  period,  he 
took  no  note  or  gave  us  no  account  of  the  transi- 
tion which  took  place  from  brick  to  marble  under 
Augustus,  and  did  not  describe  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  Roman  architecture  of  the  time. 
His  remarks  on  plastering,  &c.,  were  of  course 
extremely  interesting,  and  his  writings  as  a whole 
were  invaluable  to  the  archceologist,  although,  of 
course,  as  far  as  architects  were  concerned, 
archteology  per  se  was  merely  an  interesting 
amusement  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  architecture.  Nevertheless,  young  architects 
who  wanted  to  do  great  things  must  study  the 
great  things  which  had  been  done  in  the  past,  but 
the  lessons  which  were  to  be  learnt  from  the 
great  works  of  the  past  must  be  gained  from 
study  of  the  buildings  themselves.  He  was  glad 
that  Professor  Brown  had  paid  a well-merited 
tribute  to  Wilkins.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  optical  corrections  in  Greek  architecture,  he 
(the  speaker)  would  point  out  that  Plato  frequently 
referred  to  the  devices  by  which  optical  illusions 
were  rectified. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  should  like  to  say 
a few  words  in  support  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown  for  his  exceedingly 
logical  and  interesting  paper.  He  (the  speaker) 
would  suggest  whether  there  was  not  one  reason, 
which  had  been  a little  passed  over,  why 
Vitruvius  had  always  been  held  in  honour,  and 
should  be  held  in  honour  now  ; Professor  Brown 
just  approached  it,  but  passed  away  from  it  again, 
viz.,  that  VitruviuS  was  an  architect  who  took  a re- 
markably comprehensive  and  all-round  view  of 
his  art.  lie  was  a man  who,  although  his  opinions 
! about  the  artistic  side  of  his  art  seemed  to  us 
somewhat  pedantic,  nevertheless  regarded  archi- 
tecture as  a great  art,  and  gave  the  greatest  possible 
attention,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  all  branches  of 
technical  instruction,  so  that  his  treatise  formed  a 
kind  of  resume  of  all  that  the  architect  of  his  day 
1 had  to  think  of.  He  thought  that  was  one  reason 
why  Vitruvius  had  been  thought  so  much  of,  and 
it  was  certainly  one  reason  why  the  Institute 
should  hold  him  in  honour,  for  he  was  the  first 
upholder  in  literature  of  the  view  of  architecture 
which  the  Institute  had  been  endeavouring  to 
uphold,  against  considerable  recent  opposition. 
That  was  why  he  had  hoped  that  there  would 
have  been  a larger  meeting  than  he  saw  be- 
fore him  to  pay  honour,  not  only  to  Professor 
Brown,  but  to  the  memory  of  Vitruvius.  With 
regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  Vitruvius 
as  to  Greek  buildings,  he  (the  speaker) 
had  always  thought  that  Vitruvius  had  not 
seen  the  buildings  themselves,  and  that 
seemed  to  be  the  view  of  Professor  Brown. 
At  the  same  time  we  had  to  remember  that 
it  was  Vitruvius  who  put  us  on  the  track  of  the 
optical  refinements  and  was  right  about  some  of 
them  ; he  was  a valuable  suggester  in  that  respect, 
at  all  events.  He  should  like  to  point  out  one 
curious  discrepancy  between  his  theory  as  to  the 
Parthenon  and  the  actual  facts  of  the  building. 
He  said  that  all  the  entablature  should  set  rather 


forward,  otherwise  it  would  appear  to  be  fore- 
shortened to  the  eye,  and  the  intended  proportion 
would  be  spoiled.  That  was  perfectly  logical 
and  reasonable,  and  yet  the  fact  was  that  the 
whole  entablature  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  the 
most  refined  in  design  of  any  Greek  building, 
was  all  set  backwards,  except  only  the  corona, 
which  was  very  slightly  forward.  He  had  always 
been  impressed  with  that  striking  contrast  between 
the  words  of  Vitruvius  and  the  actual  facts  ; yet 
he  thought  that  his  theory  was  very  possibly 
right  in  regard  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
Greeks.  He  should  like  to  think,  also, 
that  Vitruvius  was  right  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
other  points  of  Greek  architecture,  because  he 
thought  his  view  of  the  Greek  stage  with  a raised 
platform  for  the  principal  performers,  and  the 
orchestra  down  below,  was  absolutely  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  construction  of 
the  Greek  drama ; and  he  thought  that  if  their 
learned  contemporary  in  Germany,  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
succeeded  in  proving  that  there  was  no  raised 
stage,  and  that  the  principal  performers  were 
mixed  with  the  chorus,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
Greeks.  lie  thought  that  all  who  had  seen  the 
Greek  drama  revived,  as  at  Bradfield  College 
last  year,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a raised  platform  for  the  principal  performers. 
It  was  very  curious  to  note  Vitruvius  s criticism 
of  the  fashionable  ornament  of  his  day : 
he  criticised  freely  what  were  afterwards 
to  become  the  very  worst  features  of  Renais- 
sance ornament.  It  seemed  to  show  that 
the  Roman  example  was  stronger  than  Vitruvius’s 
criticism.  Professor  Brown  made  some  remarks 
about  Vitruvius  being  up  to  date.  He  (the 
speaker)  was  turning  over  his  Vitruvius  in  antici- 
pation of  the  paper,  and  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  some  of  the  directions  given  by  him  for 
the  arrangement  of  temples  and  other  buildings  ; 
the  directions  were  only  modern  life  put  in 
another  way.  The  temples  of  Bacchus,  he  said, 
should  always  be  put  near  I the  theatres.  If  one 
walked  down  the  Strand  one  would  see  a modern 
application  of  that. 

Mr.  John  Slater  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  motion.  One  of  the  things  that 
had  struck  him  as  most  interesting  in  reading 
Vitruvius  was  the  description  of  the  plaster-work 
of  the  ancients,  which  enabled  11s  to  understand, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  charm  of  the  colour 
decorations  of  the  buildings  he  referred  to.  He 
had  just  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  coloured 
decorations  in  some  of  the  restored  churches  at 
Hildesheim,  which,  viewed  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  such  matters  by  Vitruvius,  were  horrible  to 
contemplate.  He  cordially  welcomed  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown’s  paper,  for  he  (the  speaker)  had 
always  urged  students  to  study  Vitruvius,  whose 
writings  showed  clearly  that  the  architect  must  be 
a many-sided  man.  He  (the  speaker)  had  always 
thought  that  it  was  a mistake  for  any  architect  to 
limit  himself  to  one  style.  The  architect  who 
did  so  would  only  find  himself  in  a Procrustean 
bed. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  said  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Mr.  Statham’s  remarks  were  perfectly  true 
and  just,  but  he  thought  they  ought  to  go  back, 
like  Vitruvius,  to  some  agreement  of  principles  of 
construction  and  proportion,  which  had  been  very 
little  considered  as  matters  of  geometrical  prin- 
ciple. He  thought  that  the  geometrical  principle 
of  proportion  was  so  essential  to  true  harmony 
and  elegance  in  architecture  that  whatever  style 
might  be  adopted,  there  ought  to  be  some 
systematic  mode,  some  agreement — some  conven- 
tional agreement — for  carrying  it  into  practice. 
As  for  the  popularity  of  Vitruvius,  he  thought 
that  there  was  just  that  one  simple  account  to  be 
given  of  it,  which  was  knowledge. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  motion,  said  they 
had  all  listened  with  pleasure  to  what  had  been 
truly  described  as  a fascinating  and  philosophical 
lecture.  , 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation 

Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  in  reply,  said  he 
thanked  the  meeting  very  warmly  for  the  kind 
attention  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  his  long 
paper.  At  that  period  he  would  not  venture  to 
detain  them  by  any  lengthened  remarks  on  all  the 
points  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  but  he 
should  like  to  make  one  or  two  observations  with 
regard  to  Professor  Aitchison’s  remarks  as  to  the 
use  of  archaeology.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  was 
a right  way  and  a wrong  way  of  using  archeo- 
logical knowledge.  He  thought  that  a knowledge 
of  archeology  in  certain  departments  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  every  architect.  He  would 
especially  instance  the  archeplogy  of  technique , a 
knowledge  of  which,  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
plaster  work,  for  example,  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  mqdern  architect.  Professor  Aitchison  had 


referred  to  Wilkins  and  his  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  scamilli  impares,  but  Wilkins  and  Vitruvius 
were  not  in  accord.  One  explanation  was  that 
the  optical  curvatures  in  Greek  architecture  were 
made  to  counteract-  an  apparent  tendency  to 
hollows  in  straight  lines  ; another  explanation  was 
that  the  curvatures  were  meant  to  be  seen  as 
curvatures.  For  his  (the  lecturer’s)  own  part,  he 
could  not  see  the  need  of  any  optical  corrections 
of  straight  lines.  To  his  eye,  there  were  no 
hollows.  With  regard  to  the  Greek  stage,  he 
thoroughly  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Statham  had 
said.  For  artistic  effect  the  pulpit ittn,  the  elevated 
stage,  was  wanted.  Professor  Curtius,  of  Berlin, 
had  recently  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was 
originally  a stage,  probably  of  wood,  but  he  did 
not  believe  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  theory  that  the  actors 
walked  about  on  stilts  amongst  the  chorus. 

The  meeting  then  terminated  with  the 
announcement  by  the  President  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  5th  proximo. 

1— 

THE  STONE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE 
COTSWOLDS.* 

The  particular  portion  of  the  Cotswold  Plills 
to  which  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  this 
evening  is  the  small  area  bounded  by  Cheltenham 
and  Winchcombc  on  the  west,  by  Chipping  Norton 
and  Moreton-in-Marsh  on  the  east,  by  Broadway 
and  Campden  on  the  north,  and  Northleach  and 
Cirencester  on  the  south.  In  appearance  these 
Wolds  have  a gentle  down-like  aspect  falling  at 
intervals  into  valleys,  the  sides  of  the  hills 
abounding  with  springs.  Villages,  farms,  and 
manor  houses  are  plentiful,  and  the  country  is 
well  timbered,  beach  and  elm  growing  specially 
well. 

In  these  short  notes  I will  not  attempt  to  tell 
you  of  the  history  of  these  hills — how  rich  they 
are  in  Roman  remains.  There  are  everywhere 
traces  of  Roman  occupation.  The  Fosse  way — 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Roman  roads — enters 
Gloucestershire  near  Moreton-in-Marsh,  and  runs 
in  a direct  line  over  hill  and  dale,  through  Stow- 
on-the-Wold,  Northleach,  and  out  at  Cirencester 
— once  a great  Roman  station.  The  beautiful 
remains  of  the  villa,  and  Roman  baths  at 
Chcdworth,  some  few  miles  from  Northleach,  are 
well  known.  A great  portion  of  these  remains  are 
in  a perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Under  the  Heptarchy,  this  country  formed  the 
western  part  of  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
Winchcombe  and  Kingstanley  were  residences  of 
its  kings.  This  country  is  also  interesting  from 
its  close  connexion  with  the  Parliamentary  wars, 
many  of  the  villages  and  houses  having  legends 
and  tales  concerning  them.  At  Donnington,  a 
little  hamlet  lying  near  Stow-on-the-Wold,  the 
king’s  forces,  under  Lord  Aston,  were  so  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Colonel  Morgan  in  March, 
1645,  that  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  garrison  at 
Oxford  was  abandoned.  At  Bourton-on-the-IIill 
was  born  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  whose  death  by 
poison  is  recorded  in  the  Parish  register  in  1613. 
Amongst  other  interesting  entries  it  is  also 
recorded  that  on  October  10,  1666,  the 

parishioners  collected  a fund  of  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  “towards  the  late  fire  at  London.’’ 

At  Compton  some  four  miles  from  Moreton-in- 
Marsh,  are  the  remains  of  Archbishop  Juxon’s 
Manor  house,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Chastleton  Hall — not  exactly  on  the  Colswolds 
— is  a very  fine  house  with  a courtyard.  It  is  full 
of  most  interesting  work  and  detail,  having  ex- 
cellent door  and  window  fittings  and  panellings. 
The  long  gallery  is  a charming  room  with  a 
barrelled  plaster  ceiling,  panelled  in  oak  up  to  the 
springing  line.  This  oak  was  partly  painted  and 
gilt,  as  is  the  case  at  Iladdon  Hall  and  other 
places. 

Geologically  the  Cotswold  Hills  form  a portion 
of  the  great  belt  of  limestones  which  extend  across 
England  from  the  Dorsetshire  coast  to  a point 
between  Filey  and  Scarborough.  They  form  an 
elevated  table  land  or  plateau  some  Soo  to  1,200  It. 
above  sea-level,  presenting  a steep  escarpment 
facing  west  to  the  valley  of  the  Severn. 

This  escarpment  was  perhaps  a cliff  range  over- 
hanging an  arm  of  -the  sea,  and  the  table  land 
behind  has  since  been  cut  into  valleys  by  frost, 
rain,  and  brooks,  and  swept  completely  bare  of 
the  gravels  which  lie  so  thick  in  the  valleys 
beneath.  The  strata  dip  slightly  to  the  S.E.  and 
E.,  and  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Oolitic  series, 
a vast  mass  of  more  or  less  continuous  beds  of 
limestone,  separated  by  partings  of  clay,  all  of 


* A Paper  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  A.R.I.B.A.  Read 
before  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  12th  inst.,  as 
elsewhere  mentioned. 
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marine  origin,  and  enclosing  in  places  vast 
amounts  of  shelly  matter,  such  as  beds  of  oysters 
or  reefs  of  coral. 

To'  architects  the  whole  formation  is  of  unusual 
interest,  as  within  its  limits  are  found  almost  all 
the  building  limestones  used  in  England.  The 
series  commences  with  the  inferior  oolitic  lime- 
stones, which  stretch  from  Bridport  northward  to 
Bearminster  and  Sherborne,  and  broadens  out  on 
the  flat-topped  Cotswolds  east  of  Cheltenham. 

It  is  succeeded  by  a band  of  the  clayey  substance, 

“ Fullers’  Earth.”  This  forms  a water-bearing  zone 
amongst  the  hills,  which  would  otherwise  present 
many  arid  and  barren  tracts.  The  Great  or  Bath 
oolite  has  at  its  base  the  well-known  Stonesfield 
slate,  which  splits  into  coarse  fissile  slabs,  used 
for  roofing  purposes. 

The  main  body  of  the  Great  oolite  caps  the 
hills  round  Bath  and  ranges  over  the  Cotswolds, 
where  it  is  very  largely  quarried.  The  middle 
and  lower  beds  are  the  best  stones  for  building 
purposes,  soft  when  first  quarried,  but  possessing 
the  well-known  property  of  hardening  under 
exposure. 

The  stone  in  the  immediate  district  I am 
speaking  of  is  quarried  from  about  April  to 
October,  after  which  the  quarries  are  closed  for 
the  winter  months.  It  is  generally  obtained  by 
clearing  away  the  upper  layers  of  inferior  stone 
and  earth,  and  is  not  mined  for,  as  most  of  the 
Bath  stones.  When  fresh  quarried  it  is  of  a pale 
lemon  colour,  which  bleaches  by  exposure,  and 
after  a time  turns  to  all  manner  of  rich  colours, 
and  quickly  becomes  covered  with  lichens.  It 
is  an  excellent  weather  stone,  as  the  work  in  the 
district  testifies.  Nearly  every  village  has  its 
local  quarry,  but  the  best  stones  are  Bourton 
Hill,  Westington,  Windrush,  &c.,  in  the 
immediate  district  of  which  I speak. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  formation  of 
these  hills,  and  stone  being  practically  the 
only  material  usable,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  ingenious  way  in  which  the  builders 
used  it  in  almost  all  their  work.  The  country 
roads  are  metalled  with  it,  and  bad  roads  they  are 
as  a rule,  unless  mixed  with  a harder  stone.  The 
fields  are  divided  by  stone  walls,  mostly  laid  dry, 
with  small  stones,  most  ingeniously  fitted  together 
— in  fact,  in  a wall  properly  built  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  pull  out  a stone.  The  cattle  troughs, 
gate  posts — in  fact,  everything  for  which  stone  can 
be  adopted,  are  made  of  this  material. 

The  houses  generally  are  simple  in  plan  and  not 
badly  arranged,  and  in  the  larger  houses,  those 
occupied  by  the  yeomen  or  farmers,  the  plan  is 
generally  elongated,  with  a large  central  hall  or 
reception  room,  a kitchen  on  one  side,  and  dairy, 
&c.,  beyond,  and  a general  living-room  on  the 
other.  The  stairs  lead  out  of  the  hall  or  a passage 
behind  the  hall  to  the  bedrooms,  nowadays 
changed  to  rooms  opening  off  a passage,  but 
formerly  opening  one  out  of  the  other.  At  this 
period  it  was  thought  injurious  to  sleep  in  rooms 
facing  the  sun,  so  most  of  the  original  rooms  face 
the  north  and  easL 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  says,  in  his  “Old  Country 
Life” : — 

“At  the  head  of  the  stairs  slept  the  squire  and  his  wife, 
and  all  the  rooms  tenanted  by  the  rest  of  the  household 
were  accessible  only  through  that.  The  females,  daughters 
of  the  house  and  maid-servants,  lay  in  rooms  on  one  side, 
say  the  right,  the  maids  in  those  most  distant,  reached 
through  the  apartments  of  the  young  ladies ; those  of  the 
men  lay  on  the  left,  the  sons  of  the  house  nearest  the 
chamber  of  the  squire,  and  the  serving-men  furthest  off." 

As  a rule  the  houses — the  cottages  and  manor 
houses,  and,  indeed,  all  the  larger  ones — were 
built  during  the  seventeenth  century  or  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth.  It  is  rare  to  find  them  much 
earlier  than  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
more  resident  gentry  in  the  country  than  at  any 
other  period,  and  that  they  mostly  lived  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  were  not,  as  a class,  at 
all  wealthy. 

Naturally  these  people  would  encourage  build- 
ing,  and,  no  doubt,  their  example  helped  to  form 
the  taste  of  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  their 
estates.  Hence  the  uniformity  of  feeling  in  the 
work  of  this  period. 

When  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  trade  of 
the  country  developed,  and  great  fortunes  were 
rapidly  made  in  commerce,  many  of  the  landed 
gentry  who  had  become  impoverished,  first  by  the 
civil  wars,  and  then  by  the  extravagance  of  the 
Restoration  period,  sold  their  estates  and  went  to 
live  in  the  country,  towns,  and  cities.  The 
wealthy  business  class,  who  occupied  some  of 
these  old  houses,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
did  not  take  so  much  interest  in  the  village  folk 
and  communitv  at  large,  and  chiefly  expended 
money  on  their  own  houses,  not  having  direct 


ancestral  interest  in  the  villages,  and  so  to  a 
certain  extent  neglected  them. 

Even  in  later  times,  when  the  labouring  classes 
became  very  poor,  it  was  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  them  to  be  turned  out  of  their  villages 
and  their  cottages  pulled  down  so  that  they  should 
not  become  a burden  on  the  parish  and  the  land- 
owners.  You  will  note  that  nearly  all  these  stone 
buildings  are  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
this  district  you  will  often  find  entire  villages 
built  during  this  period  with  hardly  a house  of 
later  date,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  erected  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  They  are  nearly  always  built  of 
rubble  stone  walling,  sometimes  coursed,  but 
more  generally  not,  and  have  dressed  angles  and 
stone  mullioned  windows,  etc.  The  stone 
laminates  freely,  and  hence  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  walling  stone.  The  w'alls  are  thick — 

2 ft.  and  more  in  many  instances — and  delightful 
window  seats  and  nooks  are  obtained  in  this  way, 
as  the  mullioned  windows  being  on  the  outer  face 
of  the  wall,  the  whole  depth  was  given  to  the 
room.  In  some  situations  these  thick  walls  hold 
the  wet  and  damp  to  a very  great  extent.  As  a 
rule,  however,  they  are  absolutely  dry.  Horizontal 
damp  courses  were  unknown  when  these  houses 
were  built,  and  the  floors  were  generally  of  stone 
laid  direct  on  the  earth,  unless  there  were  cellars 
underneath.  The  upper  floors  were  generally  of 
thick  joists  pugged  solid  between  with  lime  and 
chopped  straw  (see  litho.  illustration,  fig.  5). 

In  Campden — a most  unique  country  village — 
are  some  excellent  specimens  of  this  period  from 
parts  of  the  court-house,  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century  to  houses  of  the  latter  end  of  the  last. 
The  old  market-house  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
street  was  built  in  1624,  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks, 
a former  Mayor  of  London,  and  a great  benefactor 
of  the  town.  One  house  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  a beautiful  bay  window,  carried  up  two 
stories,  was  the  residence  of  the  Grevilles,  who 
were  wealthy  wool  merchants  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  whose  memorial 
brasses  are  in  the  church.  This  now  decayed 
town  was  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  had  a very 
large  wool  trade  with  Flanders — the  sheep  being 
raised  on  the  Cotswolds  surrounding,  and  the 
wool  being  sent  abroad. 

I know  of  no  more  interesting  country  town  in 
all  England  than  this,  or  a more  picturesque  sight 
than  the  main  street,  with  its  small  islands  of 
buildings,  as  it  were,  dotted  about,  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  street,  and  giving  a charming 
variety  to  the  perspective.  Adjoining  the  church,  on 
a raised  terrace  overlooking  undulating  fields  and 
hills,  are  the  remains  of  a house  once  inhabited  by 
Baptist  I licks,  which  was  burned  down  during 
the  Parliamentary  wars.  At  either  end  of  this 
raised  terrace  arc  pavilions.  There  is  a great 
similarity  between  the  mouldings  of  these  terrace 
pavilions  and  those  of  the  Kite’s  Nest,  a manor 
house  near  Broadway,  some  seven  miles  off — a 
house  that  contains  amongst  other  interesting 
details  a truly  magnificent  oak  staircase,  with 
massive  turned  balusters  and  solid  newels.  These 
houses  were  evidently  built  by  the  same  hands 
and  carried  out  at  the  same  time,  as  they  are 
rather  later  in  character  than  the  usual  work. 

The  roofs  of  all  these  houses  are  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  high  pitched  at  about  an  angle  of 
55  deg-i  nearly  all  covered  with  the  small  stone 
slates  of  the  district,  or  else  thatched,  but  this  is 
probably  a substitution  for  the  slates  in  later 
times.  It  is  rare  in  this  part  of  Gloucestershire 
to  find  the  large,  thick  Forest  of  Dean  slates,  and 
to  my  mind  the  small  ones  are  infinitely  superior 
both  in  appearance  and  suitability.  They  are 
graduated  in  size  and  thickness  from  the  eaves  to 
the  ridge,  where  the  thinnest  are  placed. 

They  are  covered  always,  in  the  old  work,  by  a 
stone  cresting,  generally  of  plain  section,  and  are 
hung  with  oak  or  deal  pins  over  laths. 

Owing,  presumably,  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
lead,  the  builders  of  these  houses  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  methods  of  doing  without  it,  and  so  we  find 
the  houses  generally  so  planned  that  they  can  be 
roofed  in  a single  span.  Hips  are  extremely  rare. 
There  are  always  gables  with  the  coping  project- 
ing well  over  behind,  the  slates  tucked  close 
under  and  pointed  flush.  The  chimneys,  too, 
have  a projecting  weathering  at  the  bottoms, 
following  the  rake  of  the  roofs,  and  are  nearly 
always  arranged  centrally  over  the  ridge.  The 
valleys  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  see 
lead,  are  formed  of  slates,  in  a wide  sweep,  laid 
on  the  curve  just  as  the  other  portions.  The 
eaves  in  most  of  the  work  project  well  out  on  a 
moulded  or  splayed  stone  course,  and  have  no 
eaves  gutters — a bad  plan,  as  the  water  soaks 
into  the  foundations  and  makes  them  damp. 

The  method  of  procuring  these  slates  is  worth 
noting.  In  October  a piece  of  ground  at  the 


quarry  is  measured  off,  and  the  top,  8 ft.  or  10  ft. 
of  loose  stuff,  is  cleared  away.  This  process  is 
called  “ridding.”  The  stone  for  the  slates  is 
then  uncovered,  and  is  called  “ pendal.”  It  is 
dug  out  and  wheeled  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  laid 
down  flat,  and  roughly  fitted  one  piece  into  the 
other  as  well  as  it  will  allow.  It  lies  then  all 
through  the  winter  exposed  to  the  frost  in  thick-  1 
nesses  of  from  2 in.  to  12  in.,  or  14  in.  Owing 
to  the  beds  of  natural  moisture  in  the  “pendal,”  ■ 
the  frost  swells  these,  and,  in  a thaw,  a few  blows 
of  a hammer  separates  the  layers.  When  this 
splitting  is  done  they  are  squared  and  cut  into  1 
sizes  and  are  ready  for  use,  but  should  there  be 
no  frost  there  are  no  slates  and  the  stone  must  Jj 
wait  for  the  following  winter. 

For  stone  houses  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
or  suitable  material  than  these  stone  slates.  Even 
when  brand-new,  they  are  beautiful  in  colour,  I 
being  of  all  shades  of  greys,  yellows,  and  blues. 

To  see  the  old  houses,  with  roofs  covered  with 
lichens,  and  the  richest  colours  conceivable,  all 
harmoniously  blended,  is  charming.  If  properly 
seasoned  at  first  they  will  stand  for  centuries,  and 
no  frost  or  wet  will  touch  them  afterwards. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand,  with  such 
material  in  this  district,  that  blue  slates,  and  even 
galvanized  iron — materials  wholly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  buildings — should  be  employed.  Yet  so  1 
it  is — the  excuse  being  that  the  stone  slates  are  ; 
more  trouble  to  hang  and  want  occasional  repair- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  before  one’s  very  eyes  ; 
are  old  houses  and  barns  two  hundred  and  more  * 
years  old  still  covered  with  the  original  roofs.  It 
seems  unreasonable  to  go  miles  afield  to  obtain  1 
an  inferior  material,  when  a belter  one  lies — .- 
literally — at  one’s  feet. 

Another  matter  I should  like  to  draw  your  r 
attention  to  is  the  variety  of  the  stone  gable  : 
terminations  and  finials.  These  latter  are  especi-  - 
ally  worthy  of  note.  In  no  district  in  England  is  - 
such  a wonderful  variety  of  detail  and  form  to  be  ^ 
found. 

In  Chastleton  Hall  are  many  good  examples,  , 
and  in  Broadway  and  Campden  and  Moreton-in-  ■ 
Marsh  they  are  especially  interesting,  being  2 
pierced  and  cut  in  a really  marvellous  manner.  . 
These  finials  are  generally  placed  on  thg  apex  of  ;•! 
the  gables,  but  many  are  also  on  the  springers  s 
and  knee-stones.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  j 
tradition  lingers  in  country  places,  even  in  these  t 
prosaic  days,  you  may  note  corn-stacks  thatched, 
with  the  apexes  carried  up,  and  open  work  finials  : 
in  twisted  and  woven  straw  of  infinite  variety,  r 
showing  the  influence  of  the  stone  treatment  in  r 
this  district. 

The  windows  are  nearly  always  treated  in  the  < 
same  way,  with  stone  mullions,  and  narrow  lights,  - 
about  18  in.  from  centre  to  centre,  with  stout  1 
chamfered  ovolo  moulded  mullions,  and  with  1 
labels  over  the  heads,  or  else  a moulded  string.  ; 
Except  in  the  larger  houses,  transomes  and  upper  ■: 
lights  are  uncommon. 

The  doorways  vary.  They  have  either  the  1 
four-centred  arch,  such  as  you  will  notice  on  the  1 
photograph  of  Campden  Almshouses  (see  fig.  6),  ) 
or  else  a square  head,  with  very  deep  lintel  and  < 
moulded  jambs. 

In  Broadway  (see  fig.  4),  is  a peculiar  instance  < 
of  the  transition  from  the  Tudor  to  the  Jacobean  1 
style.  The  outline  of  the  doorway  is  distinctly  ; 
Gothic,  having  a four-centred  head  and  leaves  in  1 
the  spandrels,  but  the  detail  is  Classical,  with  I 
dentils  worked  all  round  it  and  down  the  label ; 
moulding. 

The  roofs  are  frequently  broken  up  with  1 
dormers,  and  these  are  treated  in  various  ways,  as  1 
you  will  see  in  the  photographs  exhibited. 

The  chimney-stacks  are  invariably  carried  up  ] 
solid  until  the  roof  is  well  cleared,  when  the  flues 
(see  figs.  2,  4,  and  6),  are  treated  separately, ; 
either  square  or  diagonal  on  plan,  and  the  cap  ties  : 
them  together  at  the  top.  This,  however,  was  1 
the  general  method  of  treatment  throughout  Eng-  ] 
land  at  this  period. 

In  connexion  with  the  windows  I must  speak  of : 
their  fittings  and  their  delicate  and  refined  iron  1 
work.  Many  beautiful  examples  of  these  I show  you  1 
to-night,  both  in  the  actual  metaland  in  drawings.  ? 
Great  time  and  care  were  spent  in  the  seventeenth 
century  on  the  furniture  of  the  doors  and  windows, ; 
and  some  of  the  iron  casement  fastenings  in  these  ; 
Cotswold  villages  and  houses  are  beautiful  1 
examples  of  the  smith’s  work.  When  one  con- 
siders that  these  houses  were  occupied  and  built 
for  the  yeomen  and  ordinary  workers  of  the  land, 
and  that  in  the  humblest  cottages  fastenings  as  1 
delicate  as  the  examples  I exhibit  are  found,  it 
grieves  one  to  think  that  such  work  in  such  s;tua-  : 
tions  is  unheard  of  in  modern  buildings.  All  of  < 
these  fittings  were  made  by  the  local  smiths  in  the  1 
villages  where  these  houses  were  built,  and  from  1 
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their  frequency  and  variety  in  this  part  of 
England  is  evidence  of  a great  power  of  design. 
In  a window  in  the  Kite’s  Nest — a farm-house 
; near  Broadway — you  will  notice  the  ingenious 
way  in  which  the  one  handle  works  the  top  and 
| bottom  catches,  and  how  cleverly  the  initial  S is 
| worked  in  and  dominates  the  entire  design.  Can 
we  not  fancy  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  smith 
in  making  such  a charming  piece  of  work  ? The 
door  furniture,  hinges,  and  lock  plates  show  very 
| great  variety,  and  are  evidences  of  a refinement  of 
thought  and  feeling  quite  unknown  amongst  the 
rural  population  of  the  present  day. 

Plaster  used  in  a constructional  sense  is  un- 
i common,  though  there  are  a few  instances  in 
j which  the  old  “Wattle  and  Dab”  treatment  still 
remains.  This  is  a rough  framework  of  timber, 
j covered  with  closely- woven  and  interlaced  wicker- 
work, plastered  on  the  outside  face,  the  whole 
i generally  raised  some  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
! ground  on  a stone  base.  Only  barns  and  farm 
buildings  are  treated  in  this  way,  and  not  the 
houses.  In  some  instances,  the  stone  buildings 
'have  been  stuccoed,  probably  about  the  latter  end 
of  last  century,  in  a rather  original  way,  leaving 
ithe  mullioned  windows  and  dressed  stone-work 
exposed,  and  the  flat  wall  spaces  treated  with 
'stamped  designs  and  decorations.  Good  examples 
;are  to  be  found  in  Stow-on-the-Wold  and  Burford, 
and  other  places. 

i The  real  timber  and  plaster-house  is  never  seen 
on  the  Cotswold  proper  ; but  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  directly  one  gets  into  the  Worcester- 
shire and  Warwickshire  vale,  where  oak  and 
chestnut  abound,  the  timber  treatment  commences. 
At  Broadway  are  some  examples,  though  only 
fragmentary  (see  figs.  7 and  8),  and  then  used  in 
connexion  with  stone  buildings,  and  not  as  a 
separate  structure. 

At  Todenham,  some  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  Cotswolds,  in  the  Warwickshire  vale,  is  a very 
fine  half-timbered  house,  & c. 

What  is  the  one  great  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  this  old  work  of  the  Cotswold 
•district?  It  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words, 
|“  Simplicity  ” and  “Restraint.”  The  more  you 
■analyse  and  look  into  these  old  buildings  the 
imore  you  will  discover  that  all  their  charm 
jdepends  on  the  honest,  simple,  and  unaffected 
jway  in  which  they  are  treated. 

! If  you  take  any  ot  these  houses  and  begin  with 
Ithe  plan,  you  will  notice  how  plain  and  direct  is 
its  purpose,  and  how  suited  to  the  lives  and 
[habits  of  the  people  who  then  occupied  these 
mouses.  The  rooms  squarely  treated,  the 
-windows  and  doors  well  placed,  the  fireplaces  in 
ithe  positions  where  most  heat  is  obtainable 
(and  yet  where  most  effect  is  gained),  all  teach 
jus  a lesson,  that  in  our  daily  work  we  should  do 
Iwell  to  follow.  The  exterior,  with  its  broad 
uiet  wall  surfaces  and  simple  roof,  with  gables 
t either  end  of  the  building,  or  with  one  gable 
standing  out  to  mark  the  entrance  all  tell  of  a 
[breadth  of  treatment  and  grasp  of  composition 
almost  unknown  to-day. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  great 
pharm  of  these  buildings  is  referable  only  to 
the  softening  and  mellowing  hand  of  time. 
jQuiet  grouping  and  dignified  proportioning  are 
great  factors  in  their  beauty  of  effect.  Each 
pudding  tells  its  own  purpose  at  a glance  : there 
ts  no  mistaking  the  cottage  for  the  manor  house, 
ifhough  one  may  contain  as  delicate  and  refined 
[handiwork  as  the  other.  All  are  treated  with  a 
iponsummate  skill  and  power  that  show  a wonderful 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  at  this  period. 

I would  urge  you,  in  your  studies  of  old  build- 
ings, to  strive  to  analyse  their  composition.  Do 
hot  merely  sketch  the  quaint  bits  of  striking 
ijletail,  but  try  to  discover  for  yourselves  what  it 
.s  that  produces  the  effect  you  see  before  you.  If 
you  are  studying  the  Cotswold  buildings  you  must 
assuredly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  everything 
[depends  on  their  quiet,  refined,  and  simple  treat- 
pent.  Try,  I repeat,  and  fiud  out  for  yourselves 
,'iow  such  effects  are  produced,  and  study  those 
ifeffects  and  principles,  even  more  than  mere 
detail.  The  noblest  buildings  in  all  ages  depend 
inainly  on  their  proportions  and  treatment  of 
Surfaces,  and  I think  you  will  agree  that  the 
;pobler  and  simpler  the  proportions,  and  the 
loroader  and  quieter  the  surface,  the  grander  in 
ill  respects  the  building. 

I!  Concentrate  your  grouping  so  as  to  give  em- 
phasis and  point  to  parts  of  your  design.  Let 
isome  portions  stand  out  distinctly,  yet  in  "harmony 
with  the  rest — your  doorway,  for  instance,  your 
[jlormers,  roof,  or  chimneys.  Above  all,  let  the 
enrichment  and  ornament  be  so  placed  that  it  has 
meaning  and  purpose. 

I Poor  sculpture— in  this  instance  I mean  carved 
[(enrichment  and  so-called  “ornament” — is  the 


bane  and  curse  of  much  modern  work.  How 
many  buildings  are  absolutely  ruined  and  their 
effect  spoilt,  by  being  covered  with  bad  carving 
laid  on  witnout  object  or  purpose,  in  any  position 
where  there  is  wall  space?  We  see  many 
buildings  that  in  themselves  are  good  in  their 
lines  and  grouping,  yet  with  their  proportions 
marred,  their  wall  surface  frittered  away,  by 
meaningless,  commonplace  carving.  In  the  houses, 
of  all  kinds,  in  the  Cotswold  district,  carving  is 
almost  entirely  absent,  but  when  it  is  used  in  the 
building,  it  tells  its  purpose  and  has  point  and 
meaning  and  justifies  its  own  presence.  In  one 
group  of  buildings,  the  Almshouses  of  Campden 
(see  fig.  6) — a long  line  of  quiet  frontage,  with  a 
projecting  gabled  wing  at  either  end  raised  on  a 
terrace  overlooking  the  road,  there  is  but  a single 
central  panel — the  arms  of  the  founder  surrounded 
by  mantling  and  crest  ; and  one  instinctively 
turns  to  that  simple  carved  stone  with  a feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  artist  who  designed  these 
buildings,  and  the  restraint  he  has  exhibited  in 
his  work. 

If  you  must  have  carving,  exercise  your  judg- 
ment, and  only  place  it  in  positions  where  it  will 
emphasise  and  help  your  design  ; do  not  put 
bands  of  carving  round  your  chimneys  or  under 
your  plinths,  as  we  often  see,  and  do  not  carve  all 
your  cornices  and  ornament. 

There  is  one  great  feature  about  the  work  of 
these  Cotswold  builders — the  certain  way  in  which 
they  obtained  effect  in  their  buildings.  An  en- 
riched panel,  a carved  sundial,  a coat  of  arms,  or 
band  of  ornament,  are  far  more  telling  when 
rightly  placed  than  a wealth  of  meaningless  detail. 
Words,  fitly  chosen,  we  are  told,  “are  like  apples 
of  gold  in  a basket  of  silver.”  May  we  not  say 
almost  as  much  of  wisely-chosen  architectural 
details  ? 

As  a general  rule,  I have  always  thought  that 
if  you  design  good  mouldings  with  careful  regard 
to  their  positions,  and  omit  entirely  all  sculpture 
and  carving,  you  will  have  a better  building,  and 
one  that  will  live  better  in  years  to  come,  than  if 
you  had  depended  on  carving  for  effect. 

Perhaps  I go  to  an  extreme,  but  to  me  bad 
carving  is  terrible.  It  is  always  an  eyesore  and 
an  irritant.  It  is  generally  coarse  and  always 
vulgar — at  the  best  dull  and  insipid  ; but  so 
many  buildings  are  nowadays  covered  with  this 
meaningless  style  of  work,  — bodyless  griffins 
swallowing  their  tails,  or  corpulent  cupids  with 
wreaths  of  flowers — all  true  “ fish  out  of  water,” 
having  no  regard  or  relation  to  the  building  and 
forming  no  part  of  its  composition. 

Aim  at  breadth  and  boldness  in  your  designs, 
and  cut  out  all  the  meaningless  detail,  and  detail 
that  has  no  purpose  to  fulfil.  Group  your 
buildings  so  that  all  is  harmonious,  and  look  well 
to  the  principle  of  domination  and  subordination. 

You  may'  say  that  all  this  applies  more  to 
large  buildings  than  to  small  every-day  work  ; 
but  there  is  as  much  design  needed  and  breadth 
of  treatment  wanted  for  the  cottage  and  small 
house  as  for  the  mansion.  A speaker  at  a former 
meeting  of  the  Association  once  said  that  he 
thought  it  a blessing  that  we  had  clients  who  put 
limitations  to  our  work — and  I think  it  a very 
true  remark.  If  we  had  no  difficulties  to  over- 
come, no  conditions  to  fulfil,  and  no  limit  to  our 
expenditure,  we  should  soon  be  lost  in  a sea  of 
architectural  trouble. 

It  is  the  having  strict  conditions  to  adhere  to, 
and  a limit  of  cost  to  keep  within,  that  not  0y 
gives  zest  to  our  work,  but  also  restrains  one’s  too 
exuberant  fancies,  and  compels  us  to  make  the 
utmost  of  awkward  sites  and  indifferent  materials 
— though  as  a rule  the  more  awkward  the  site,  the 
pleasure  is  obtainable  in  overcoming  its  difficulties. 

Now  let  me  say  a few  words  about  glass.  Use 
all  the  clear  white  glass  you  possibly  can,  and  if 
you  must  have  any  painted  or  stained  windows, 
try  and  get  the  very  best  obtainable,  both  in 
colour  and  design,  and  worthy  of  the  position  it 
has  to  occupy.  A simple  shield  and  coat  of  arms, 
a single  head  or  motto  even  on  a riband,  well 
painted  and  executed,  attracts  the  eye  at  once. 
Standing  out  against  the  sky  like  a gleaming 
jewel  it  is  worth  far  more  than  many  windows, 
filled  with  interesting  patterns  of  indifferent 
workmanship  and  material.  In  the  country  it  is 
so  far  more  interesting  to  see  nature’s  handi- 
work than  man’s,  that  one  does  not  care  to  be 
shut  in  by  coloured  glass,  when  the  sky 
and  birds  and  flowers  are  to  be  seen.  I 
know  that  opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  large 
or  small  squares  of  glass,  but  for  my  part  I would, 
wherever  possible,  break  up  the  surface  of  win- 
dows into  small  panes,  either  with  lead  or  wooden 
bars,  so  as  to  give  scale  and  proportion  to  the 
building,  and  so  avoid  the  bald  empty  look  of 
large  sheets  of  plate-glass.  Sometimes  when 


these  latter  are  used  the  rooms  are  often  cold,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a draught  from  the  windows. 
The  origin  is  in  the  room  itself,  and  is  created  by 
the  fire.  The  heated  atmosphere  of  the  room  is 
lowered  in  temperature  by  impact  against  the 
large  cold  surface  of  the  glass,  and  returns  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire  as  a chilly  draught.  This  will 
often  account  for  rooms  in  which  plate  glass  has 
been  substituted  for  the  old  lead  lights  being 
found  so  cold  and  draughty.  Where  the  panes 
are  small  and  the  surface  broken  up,  any  tendency 
to  this  kind  of  drauglitiness  is  not  so  noticeable. 
Of  course  in  some  positions  plate  glass  must  be 
used.  For  example,  where  large  and  extensive 
views  are  wanted,  and  the  small  panes  would 
destroy  the  prospects  afforded.  Still,  as  a general 
rule,  a window  treated  as  I suggest  will  be  found 
best  for  both  internal  and  external  effect. 

In  towns  and  cities  the  use  of  coloured  glass  is 
allowable  ; here  unsightly  objects  have  often  to 
be  shut  out,  but  in  the  country  you  cannot  have 
too  much  clear  glass.  A great  charm  is  added  to 
a window  by  lead  glazing  in  quiet  patterns — not 
too  intricate,  so  as  to  be  fussy  or  irritating  to  the 
eye— but  some  of  the  varieties  and  simple  con- 
trasts obtainable  by  the  use  of  squares  and  circles 
are  always  pleasing. 

There  are  many  villages  and  houses  in  the 
Cotswolds  where  the  old  glass  remains  intact, 
notably  in  Broadway  and  Campden,  and  the 
villages  adjoining  This  is  generally  tinted,  from 
a pale  amber  tone  to  almost  bottle  green.  It 
mostly  was  cast  this  colour,  but  a good  deal  is 
referable  to  age  and  exposure  to  the  elements. 
In  many  of  the  houses — for  the  most  part  on  the 
windows  of  the  staircases — there  are  devices, 
crests,  or  initials  painted  in  some  few  panes.  In 
a charming  early  sixteenth  century  house  at 
Temple  Guiting  the  glass  in  many  of  the  lights 
has  a bishop’s  mitre,  or  crozier,  or  other  symbol  ; 
but  most  of  this  has  been  taken  away,  or  broken 
up,  and  the  house  stripped  of  its  panellings  and 
furniture.  It  now,  I believe,  forms  the  residence 
of  a ploughman.  This  fine  old  house  was  at  one 
time  the  summer  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
Oxford,  and  belongs  now  to  Christ  Church 
College. 

Endeavour  to  make  your  windows  long  and  low, 
so  as  to  get  all  the  light  you  can  into  your  rooms — 
a long  mullioned  window  of  some  six  or.  eight 
lights  is  far  pleasanter  to  sit  by  than  a high 
window  reaching  nearly  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
At  times  a high  sill,  with  a wide  window-seat,  is 
a charming  feature  in  any  room.  And  speaking 
of  windows,  I do  not  myself  at  all  object,  as  so 
many  do,  to  sash  windows.  These,  in  some 
instances,  can  be  used  with  almost  better  effect 
than  casements,  and,  if  properly  treated,  always 
look  well. 

In  country  houses  it  is  well  to  give  great 
consideration  to  the  plan,  and  your  rooms  should 
be  well  placed,  with  a view  to  convenience  inside, 
and  also  appearance  outside.  Remember  that  in 
the  country,  a drawing-room  is  used  nearly  all 
day  long,  and  should  have  a southern  aspect, 
so  as  to  get  all  the  sun  obtainable.  It  should 
command  the  garden,  or  part  of  it,  and  be 
sheltered  from  the  approach  to  the  house. 
Your  hall  should  have  a fireplace,  and  should 
be,  in  a measure,  treated  as  a sitting-room, 
with  the  stairs  close  to  and  yet  not  opening 
directly  out  of  it.  It  should  be  a bright,  cheerful 
apartment,  but  with  a greater  air  of  dignity  than 
the  other  rooms.  The  dining-room  in  a country 
house  of  any  pretension  should  be  ample  in  size — 
there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  make  a small 
dining-room  in  a country  house — and  the  win- 
dows, in  my  opinion,  should  be  placed  rather 
high  up  above  the  ground,  as  this  is  more  espe- 
cially a room  for  meals,  and  will  not  be  used 
much  at  other  times,  though  in  smaller  houses 
where  the  dining-room  is  generally  the  living- 
room,  it  is  more  cheerful  to  keep  the  sill  low. 
There  should  be  a serving  door  opening  into  a 
servery  or  lobby,  and  not  another  room.  A door 
is  better  than  a hatch,  which  is  useless  without 
servants  to  work  together,  one  on  either  side  of 
it.  At  the  best  it  forcibly  recalls  the  City  restaur- 
ant. The  lavatories,  &c. , should  be  conveniently 
placed,  but  yet  quite  apart,  not  on  any  account 
opening  directly  out  of  the  hall,  but  out  of  a corri- 
dor leading  to  the  billiard-room  or  the  garden. 
It  is  most  essential  to  provide  a good  lavatory  on 
the  ground-floor  for  the  use  of  the  male  members 
of  the  family. 

Fireplaces  and  chimneys  will  take  all  your  time 
and  ingenuity  in  country  buildings,  especially,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  your  house  is  surrounded  and 
overtopped  by  high  trees.  Without  the  very 
greatest  care,  you  will  find  some  of  them  smoke, 
and  all  your  labours  will  be  thrown  away,  and  all 
your  best  endeavours  nullified.  Clients  are 
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obdurate  where  smoky  chimneys  are  concerned, 
and  the  most  beautiful  chimney-piece,  the  most 
delightful  ingle,  is  quite  lost  on  them,  and 
naturally  too,  if  they  cannot  get  near  them  for 
smoke.  One  of  the  best  arrangements  is  to  build 
the  flues  with 'flat  ledges,  to  take  the  down 
draught  and  prevent  the  wind  beating  right  down 
on  the  fire  ; cowls  and  pots  are  useless  in  many 
cases  of  smoky  chimneys. 

In  conclusion,  I would  urge  all  the  younger 
members  of  our  profession  to  try  and  spend  as 
much  time  on  the  works  and  in  the  workshops  as 
possible.  It  is  only  there  that  we  can  see  how 
our  work  develops  and  note  opportunities  for 
improving  our  work.  You  will  find,  that  your 
happiest  hours  are  spent  on  your  buildings, 
watching  them  grow  from  foundation  to  finish, 
and  you  will  regret  you  cannot  be  there  more. 

Nothing  is  too  small  or  beneath  your  notice  if 
you  would  produce  a successful  building.  Try  all 
you  can  to  do  your  duty,  and  though  oftentimes 
you  will  find  the  work  on  which  you  have  spent 
most  time  and  thought  passes  unnoticed,  you 
have  the  inner  consciousness  that  it  is  done  well, 
and  that  is  its  own  true  reward. 

I would  urge  all  students  to  try  and  get  on 
some  building  from  commencement  to  comple- 
tion, either  under  some  clerk  of  works,  or  as  one, 
and  to  learn  thoroughly  all  the  practical  part  of 
the  profession.  No  amount  of  designing  and 
drawing,  however  excellent,  will  make  up  for 
errors  in  construction  and  a want  of  practical 
knowledge. 

Something  has  been  said  lately  for  and  against 
a country  practice.  Having  been  articled  in  the 
country,  and  seeing  nothing  but  country  work 
and  ways  all  that  time,  I also  can  sing  the  praises 
of  a country  practice.  You  will  doubtless  all 
agree  that  we  London  architects  know  quite  as 
much  of  the  way  our  work  goes  on  as  if  we  lived 
in  the  midst  of  it.  In  these  days,  when  our  work 
is  so  scattered,  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  London, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  centre  for  an  architect, 
and  I quite  think  we  London  architects  are  often 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  country  as  those  who 
live  in  it,  and,  if  anything,  more  appreciative  of 
the  charming  villages  and  beautiful  rural  scenes 
than  those  who  live  amongst  them. 

It  must  pain  us  all  to  see  in  so  many  villages 
the  old-fashioned  cdttages  and  houses  being  swept 
away,  knd,  in  their  place,  hideous  houses — rows 
in  exact  imitation  one  of  another — vulgar  and 
pretentious,  bringing  the  artificiality  of  the  town 
into  the  country.  We  hear  so  much  nowadays  of 
the  country  awakening  to  a great  love  of  art,  of 
the  people  appreciating  architecture,  and  wishing 
for  a higher  ideal  in  life  and  work  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  yet  year  after  year  sees  the  rapid 
effacement  of  such  villages  as  I have  described 
to-night,  not  only  in  this  particular  district,  but 
all  over  England.  Everywhere  there  is  a transfor- 
mation to  the  commonplace  and  sordid,  and  the 
old  houses  and  buildings  are  pulled  down  or  so 
altered  as  to  be  unrecognisable. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  bids  us  “take 
care  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves.”  In  respect  to  our  old  architecture 
we  seem  to  go  on  an  inverse  principle. 

We  take  care  of  the  “pounds” — our  great 
national  buildings,  our  cathedrals,  our  churches, 
and  so  on — and  yet  the  poor  little  “ pence,”  the 
cottages  and  small  country  houses,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  are  quite  as  characteristic,  and  as 
essentially  marking  an  epoch  in  English  architec- 
ture— we  neglect  altogether,  and  are  losing 
rapidly.  Fortunately  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion does  much  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  Old 
English  domestic  architecture.  Its  teaching  all 
along  has  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  of  that  simple,  homely  style  of  building  that 
finds  its  most  perfect  expression  in  our  old 
country  houses  and  villages,  such  as  those  I have 
spoken  of  to-night. 

[Some  notes  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
will  be  found  on  another  page.] 
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INGLE-NOOK  IN  A BILLIARD-ROOM. 

nHIS  drawing,  which  is  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  shows  the  ingle-nook 
and  fireplace,  and  a small  part  of  a new 
billiard-room,  in  a house  built  last  year  at  Bungay. 
It  is  attached  to  an  old  house,  and  approached  by 
means  of  a new  garden  corridor  8 ft.  wide,  and  a 
special  staircase.  The  ground  floor  rooms  are 
devoted  to  additional  offices. 

The  work  has  been  chiefly  done  by  local  men, 
according  to  the  express  wish  of  the  owner : the 


brickwork  and  tiling  by  Messrs.  Read ; the 
wood-work  by  Mr.  Rowe  and  by  Mr.  Foulger  ; 
painting  and  plumbing  by  Mr.  Brownsdon  ; the 
iron-work,  guttering,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Richmond — all 
of  Bungay;  the  plaster- work  by  Messrs.  North, 
of  Norwich. 

The  size  of  the  room  itself  is  27  ft.  6 in.  by 
18  ft.,  with  deep  recessed  windows  and  dais  at 
each  end  ; an  oriel  projecting  into  the  street  on 
one  side,  and  the  ingle  nook  here  shown  on  the 
other  side,  giving  additional  floor  space  beyond 
the  dimensions  above  given. 

The  stamped  plaster-work  in  frieze  round  the 
building  (outside)  and  on  the  oriel  window  on 
the  street  front,  the  oak  wainscotting  and  over- 
mantel and  marble-work,  have  all  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Daymond  & Son,  of  Westminster  ; 
the  ornamental  glazing,  tile-work,  and  wall- 
hangings  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson,  of  St. 
Martin’s-lane ; the  parquetry-work  by  Messrs. 
Turpin,  of  Bayswater. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Bernard  Smith,  London. 


ITTON  COURT,  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

In  the  illustration  shown,  the  only  existing 
portion  of  the  original  house  is  the  large  tower, 
now  converted  into  the  principal  entrance. 

The  house  is  of  various  dates,  commencing 
with  the  tower,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  down  to  the  Georgian  and  Queen 
Anne  periods. 

The  entire  new  buildings  shown  in  the  drawing 
and  on  the  plan,  supersede  uninteresting  blocks 
of  stable  buildings  and  out-offices  of  quite  recent 
date. 

It  was  desired  and  felt  that  the  character  of  the 
tower  should  be  used  as  the  key-note  to  the  new 
work,  keeping  breadth  and  quietness  especially  in 
view. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Cowlin  & Sons,  of  Bristol,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  of  London. 
The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken 
is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


STONE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE 
COTSWOLDS. 

These  views  of  various  old  houses  in  the 
district  of  the  Cotswolds  are  from  photographs  by 
an  amateur,  Mr.  C.  O.  E.  Saner,  of  Hull.  They 
are  given  as  illustrations  to  Mr.  Guy  Dawber’s 
paper  at  the  Architectural  Association,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

BOURNEMEAD,  BUSHEY. 

This  is  the  house  of  an  artist — a pupil  of  the 
“ Herkomer  School.”  It  is  built  of  red  brick, 
with  red  weather  and  roofing  tiles,  and  half- 
timber work  in  the  gables.  The  studio  has  a 
partially  open  timber  roof.  The  work  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  G.  & J.  Waterman,  of  Watford, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon. 


VILLAGE  HALL,  FOREST  ROW, 
SUSSEX. 

This  Hall  has  been  erected  for  the  use  ol 
the  villagers  by  Mr.  FI.  R.  Freshfield,  of 
Kidbrooke  Park.  It  is  built  of  the  local 
stone  from  Ashdown  Forest,  red  brick,  weather 
tiles  and  roofing  tiles,  with  half  - timber  work 
in  the  gables  and  entrance  porch.  The 
principal  feature  is  the  Hall  itself,  which  is 
about  45  ft.  long,  by  23  ft.  broad,  and  has  an 
open  timber  roof.  The  general  contract  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Job  Luxford,  of  Forest  Row,  the 
carving  over  the  porch  and  in  the  gable  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Aumonier,  of  London — all 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Brydon. 

This  drawing,  like  the  last-named  one,  is 
exhibited  at  this  year’s  Royal  Academy. 


“Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy."— 
Mr.  A.  H.  Tiltman  writes  to  say  that  the  design  for 
Mission  Church,  No.  1,492  in  the  Royal  Academy 
catalogue,  referred  to  in  our  last  notice,  is  by  him, 
the  name  “Tillman”  being  a mistake  in  the 
catalogue. 
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TOMB,  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

The  tomb  of  the  Duke  and  Countess  of 
Buckingham,  Westminster  Abbey,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  stands  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  figures  in  white 
marble  are  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  Nicholas 
Stone,  who,  according  to  Walpole,  received  560/. 
for  it.  His  work,  though  somewhat  florid,  is 
refined  and  vigorous.  The  tomb  has  little  archi- 
tectural merit,  but,  nevertheless,  it  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  chapel. 

Francis  D.  Bedford. 
t 

SAINT  GILES’S  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  this  week,  the 
designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the  new 
Public  Library  for  the  district  of  St.  Giles’,  have 
been  on  view  at  the  offices  of  the  Board.  It  was 
a limited  competition,  six  architects  having  been 
invited  to  compete.  The  site  is  immediately 
adjoining  the  present  offices  of  the  Board,  at  197, 
High  Holborn,  on  the  east  side,  and  is  nearly 
rectangular  in  shape.  On  the  east  of  the  site  are 
Messrs.  Kent’s  premises,  separated  however  by  a 
passage  known  as  Green  Dragon-yard,  over 
which  rights  of  way  and  light  exist.  This  and 
the  retention  of  certain  lights  in  a portion  of  the 
passage  leading  to  the  Board’s  present  offices  were 
the  chief  points  to  be  remembered  in  the  treatment 
of  the  site. 

Of  the  six  designs  sent  in,  the  first  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Rushworth,  of  Palace 
Chambers,  Westminster,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  64, 
Cannon-street,  being  placed  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Marshall,  of  28,  Bedford-square,  third. 
The  competing  architects  have  followed  generally 
the  instructions  given  by  the  Board  in  their  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  there  is  a good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  the  plans  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  departments.  The 
; basements  are  devoted  to  storage,  heating,  &c. 

, On  the  ground  floor  is  the  main  entrance,  hall, 
and  news-room  ; on  the  first  floor  the  lending 
library  ; on  the  second  floor  the  reference  library  ; 
while  the  floors  above  contain  the  librarian’s  resi- 
I dence  and  the  rooms  of  the  caretaker. 

Mr.  Rushworth,  whose  plans  have  been 
I accepted,  has  well  merited  the  choice  made.  His 
j plan  is  at  once  strikingly  simple  and  well 
| arranged.  The  existing  doorway  to  the  offices  of 
| the  Board  has  been  taken  as  the  keynote  of  the 
| design  for  the  frontage,  and  the  main  entrance  has 
consequently  been  placed  at  the  other,  or  east 
end  of  the  fagade.  Almost  immediately  inside 
the  door  is  the  main  staircase,  and  to  the  right 
hand  the  entrance  to  the  news-room.  A separate 
entrance  for  the  private  use  of  the  librarian  has 
been  placed  at  the  side,  opening  to  Green  Dragon- 
yard,  and  communicating  with  the  main  staircase, 
which  it  adjoins,  at  the  various  levels.  Close  to 
this  also  is  the  lift  and  ventilating  shaft.  The 
news-room  itself  is  a spacious  room  about 
60  ft.  long,  and  may  be  best  described  as 
a rectangular  apartment  with  the  space  alloted 
to  the  staircases  taken  out  of  it  at  the  N.E. 
angle.  The  lending  library  on  the  first  floor 
is  of  the  same  extreme  length,  some  extra  space 
being  given  to  it  by  carrying  it  over  a portion  of 
the  present  passage  to  the  Boards’  Offices,  which 
it  was  possible  to  build  over  without  interfering 
with  its  present  top-lights.  The  second  floor  has 
a good  Reference  Library,  and  above  are  the 
librarian’s  residence  and  caretaker’s  rooms,  as 
before  noted. 

In  comparing  Mr.  Rushworth's  plan  with 
those  of  the  other  two  premiated  designs,  the 
advantage  gained  for  the  whole  by  the  judicious 
planning  of  the  principal  staircase  is  at  once 
apparent,  the  form  of  the  principal  rooms  being  in 
the  other  two  much  interfered  with  and  spoiled 
by  an  undue  extension  of  the  staircase.  In  Mr. 
Harrison’s  plan  the  Lending  Library  has  been 
considerably  curtailed  in  size,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a large  top-light  over  the  back  portion 
of  the  news-room  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
treatment  of  the  minor  staircase  also  is  not  so 
successfully  planned  as  in  that  of  the  accepted 
design. 

Of  the  other  three  designs  the  same  feature, 
the  staircase,  has  spoiled  the  plans  from  its  size 
and  position,  one  of  the  competitors  having  placed 
a large  circular  staircase  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  news-room. 

The  elevation  towards  High  Holborn  is  the 
only  one  which  admitted  of  much  architectural 
character  being  introduced.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  think  either  of  the  designs,  the  selected  one 
included,  are  at  all  satisfactory.  Mr.  Rush- 


worth’s  front  elevation,  especially  in  its  upper 
stages,  requires  some  careful  revision,  which  we 
hope  will  be  done  before  the  work  is  finally 
executed.  The  general  idea  in  all  the  designs  has 
been  that  of  a central  gable  with  windows  immedi- 
ately under  it,  lighting  the  centre  of  the  principal 
rooms,  and  flanked  by  doorways  on  the  ground 
floor  (one  of  which  exists  as  before  mentioned) 
with  windows  over  them  lighting  the  main 
staircase  on  one  side,  and  a portion  of  the  princi- 
pal rooms  on  the  other.  All  are  “ Renaissance  ” 
in  character,  of  varying  merit.  As  a whole,  we 
prefer  the  frontage  of  the  second  premiated 
design. 

The  Board,  however,  have  undoubtedly  done 
wisely  in  choosing  that  design  which  had  the  best 
and  simplest  plan,  and  with  some  more  care  de- 
voted to  the  Holborn  front,  refining  the  character 
of  its  details,  the  accepted  one  will  doubtless 
make  an  excellent  library  for  the  district.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  4,500/. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  12th 
inst.,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit-street,  the 
President,  Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  F.  J.  Parkinson  and  H.  A.  Douglas 
were  elected  members. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gale,  senior  hon.  sec.,  announced 
some  donations  to  the  library  by  Mr.  Wonnacott, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  allowing  the  members 
to  visit  the  new  buildings  for  the  Morning  Post , 
as  reported  in  our  issue  of  the  6th  inst. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  and  the  President  having  made 
some  observations  as  to  future  visits  and  lectures, 

The  President  announced  that  the  time  for  the 
delivery  of  drawings  for  the  A.  A.  Travelling 
Studentship  would  be  extended  to  July  1 at 
3 p.m.  ; and  he  also  reminded  the  members  that 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  would  be 
held  on  May  31. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  senior  hon. 
secretary  to  read  the  list  of  gentlemen  nominated 
as  officers  and  committee  of  the  Association  for 
the  next  session.  The  following  were  among  the 
nominations  : President,  Mr.  E.  \V.  Mountford  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  W.  D.  Caroe  and  E.  S. 
Gale ; treasurer,  Mr.  H.  \V.  Pratt ; librarian, 
Mr.  j.  \V.  Stonhold ; hon.  secretaries,  Messrs. 
F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  and  B.  F.  Fletcher.  The 
result  of  the  election  will  be  announced  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  will  be 
the  last  meeting  of  the  session.  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Parkes,  W.  H.  White,  E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott,  and 
T.  E.  Yates  were  elected  scrutineers  to  examine 
the  balloting  papers. 

Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  then  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Stone  Buildings  of  the  Cotswolds,”  which 
we  print  in  extenso  in  this  number,  together  with 
several  of  the  illustrations  of  buildings  referred  to 
in  it. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Roland  Paul,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Dawber  for  his  paper,  said  it  had  treated 
of  a most  interesting  part  of  the  county  of 
Gloucestershire,  a county  which  was  very  rich  in 
domestic  work.  Chipping  Campden  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting  place,  and  the  village 
street  was  most  picturesque.  It  was  almost 
untouched,  the  oldest  work — part  of  the  Town 
Flail — being  fourteenth-century  work,  and  there 
were  examples  up  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  were  many  interesting  places  round 
Campden,  and  some  notable  houses  between  it 
and  Cheltenham,  which  could  be  reached  by  the 
line  from  Chipping  Norton  Junction.  Mr  Dawber 
had  spoken  of  the  ugliness  of  modern  rows  of 
houses,  and  he  (the  speaker)  had  often  thought 
that  when  we  wanted  to  build  a row  of  houses  we 
might  take  a useful  hint  from  the  almshouses  and 
other  buildings  which  we  saw  in  old  towns. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  old  alms- 
houses near  the  church  in  Chipping  Campden  ; 
they  were  all  exactly  alike  and  very  simple  in 
treatment — simple  repetitions  of  good  features — 
and  the  result  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Dawber  for  his  excellent  paper,  which  had 
covered  rather  more  ground  than  its  title,  for 
Mr.  Dawber  had  not  confined  his  attention  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Cotswolds,  but  had  given  them  a 
very  excellent  lecture  on  the  designing  of  houses 
in  general.  He  (Mr.  Stokes)  was  a little  hazy 
as  to  where  the  Cotswolds  began  and  ended,  but 
there  certainly  was  a little  town  near  Stroud  named 


Painswick  which  possessed  some  very  interesting 
architectural  remains  ; it  was  a place  well  worth 
seeing.  He  was  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr* 
Dawber  had  not  enlarged  more  upon  Broadway* 
which  struck  him  (Mr.  Stokes)  as  being  even 
more  interesting  than  Campden,  although  Campden 
had  more  monumental  work  in  it.  He  thought 
that  Old  Broadway  Church  was  an  ideal  village 
church.  He  was  rather  interested  in  Mr. 
Dawber’s  theory  about  plate-glass.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  plate-glass  produced  colder  draughts 
in  a room  than  the  same  area  of  quarried  glazing. 
Fie  should  like  to  feel  sure  that  that  was  correct, 
but  he  did  not  quite  see  the  reason  for  it.  He 
should  have  thought  that  plate  glass  being 
thicker  than  quarried  glazing  would  keep  out 
the  cold  better  ; besides,  the  quarries  were  apt 
to  get  a little  loose  in  the  leading  and  to  let 
the  draught  in.  He  should  also  like  further 
information  about  the  ledges  in  the  chimneys  to 
which  Mr.  Dawber  had  referred  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smoky  chimneys.  They  were  all 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Dawber  for  the 
excellent  photographs  and  other  illustrations 
with  which  he  had  illustrated  his  paper.  The 
photographs,  he  understood,  had  been  lent  by  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Bilson.  The  whole  district  was 
very  rich  in  interesting  every-day  building. 
There  seemed  to  have  been  enough  of  the  old 
buildings  left  to  accommodate  the  present  popu- 
lation, therefore  one’s  nerves  were  not  jarred 
upon  by  modern  work  cropping  up  amongst  the 
old. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  said  he  should  like  to  support 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dawber  for  his 
charming  paper.  He  knew  a little  of  the  district 
referred  to,  but  not  very  much.  He  did  not 
know  exactly  whether  it  was  in  the  Cotswolds, 
but  there  was  one  very  interesting  old  place 
named  Kingswood,  he  thought,  not  far  from 
Wotton-under-Edge.  There  was  an  old  building 
there,  with  a front  towards  the  street,  having  a 
gable,  and  a couple  of  doorways  below,  in  a sort  of 
College-gateway  style,  and  a traceried  window  on 
the  first  floor  ; below  the  transome  there  was  a very 
distinctly-marked  classic  pilaster.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  plate -glass  windows,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Stokes 
was  right  and  Mr.  Dawber  wrong  in 
thinking  that  plate  glass  was  less  draughty  than 
lead  lights.  He  thought  that  the  reason  why 
plate-glass  was  thought  to  be  more  draughty  was 
that  it  was  generally  used  in  sash  windows,  which 
were  in  themselves  more  draughty  than  other 
forms  of  windows,  unless  very  well  made.  He 
quite  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Dawber  had  said  as  to 
providing  ledges  in  chimneys  so  as  to  prevent 
down  draught  and  smoking. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  into  the  Cotswold  district,  but  he  hoped 
that  before  very  long  that  district  would  be 
selected  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  Architectural 
Association’s  excursions. 

The  President  having  put  the  motion  to  the 
meeting,  it  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Mr. 
Dawber  briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Technical  Education  Buildings,  Staf- 
ford.— At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Stafford- 
shire County  Council,  held  at  the  Shire  Hall, 
Stafford,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hinckes 
moved — “That  the  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  expend  the  capital  sums  of 
8,500/.  and  500/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  erection 
of  the  new  Technical  Education  Buildings  at 
Stafford,  and  that  the  common  seal  be  affixed  to 
all  necessary  contracts  in  connexion  therewith 
when  approved  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council.”  He 
said  the  resolution  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  intentions  of  the  County  Council  to  put  up 
these  buildings  at  Stafford.  After  open  com- 
petition amongst  various  architects,  the  com- 
mittee had  approved  and  accepted  the  plans  sent 
in  by  Messrs.  Bailey  & M‘Connell,  of  Walsall, 
whose  estimate  was  8,430/.  In  accepting  the 
plans,  the  committee  insisted  on  some  minor 
alterations,  which  the  architects  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  contract  should  not  exceed  8, 000/. 
They  asked  sanction  to  spend  8,500/.  on  the 
building,  as  it  was  necessary  to  allow  a margin, 
and  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  spend  500/.  on 
other  fittings,  and  hoped  the  expense  would  not 
exceed  those  two  sums.  Lord  Hatherton 
seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  the  insertion 
in  the  resolution  after  “500/.”  the  words — 
“ being  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  sums  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  by  the  County 
Council,”  was  agreed  to. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  April  26  last,  at  the  meeting-room,  Art 
Gallery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton, 
F.R.I.B.A.  (of  South  Shields),  the  President, 
being  in  the  chair.  There  was  a large  attendance 
of  members.  The  annual  report  was  read  and 
confirmed.  The  Committee,  in  drawing  this 
Report  for  the  34th  session,  stated  that  they  were 
glad  to  be  able  to  place  on  record  the  more 
assured  position  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
Association.  Two  principal  objects  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Committee.  1st.  The  engage- 
ment of  permanent  rooms,  in  which  to  hold  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  the  library,  &c. ; 
2nd.  The  drawing  of  a curriculum  of  study  for  the 
younger  students,  and  a possible  alliance  with  the 
Durham  College.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be 
arranged  during  the  next  session,  the  Committee 
having  been  empowered  at  a general  meeting  of 
members  to  approach  the  College  authorities  with 
full  power  to  negotiate  the  arrangements  for 
introducing  the  curriculum  at  the  College.  The 
engagement  of  permanent  rooms  in  a central 
position  in  the  city  has  no  doubt  been  a great 
step  in  advance,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  good 
use  will  be  made  of  the  room  for  the  reading  of 
papers,  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to 
architecture  and  the  arts  generally.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  able  to  record  an  increasing  member- 
ship— 2 members,  9 associates,  and  6 students 
have  been  elected  during  the  session,  the  roll 
now  standing  as  follows  : — 31  members,  41  asso- 
ciates, and  22  students  ; total,  94.  In  connexion 
with  the  Institute  an  examination  qualifying  for 
candidature  as  Associate  of  the  Institute  has  been 
held  in  Newcastle  at  which  six  candidates  entered. 
The  Committee  of  the  Institute  are  thanked  for 
sending  a selection  of  prize  drawings,  which 
were  duly  exhibited.  The  following  members  of 
the  Association  have  passed  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  Preliminary  Examination  : — 
Messrs.  E.  J.  Watson,  E.  Devereux,  W.  Reed, 
and  M.  Martinson.  Messrs.  A.  Shaw  and  C. 
Rochester  have  passed  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tion. Excursion  meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
New  Station  Hotel,  Newcastle,  at  the  Village  of 
Blanchland  (old  church,  &c. ) at  Messrs.  Potters’ 
Cement  Works,  and  the  restored  church  at  Walls- 
end.  On  December  21  a paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Gibbon  on  “Pompeii  Past  and  Present”;  on 
January  11  Mr.  J.  Brown  read  a paper  on 
“ Varnishes,”  and  exhibited  a collection  of 
gums  and  other  materials  ; on  February  1 Mr. 
Charlwood  read  a paper  on  “ Stokesay  Castle,” 
illustrated  by  a series  of  carefully  - prepared 
drawings  and  water-colour  sketches ; on  Feb- 
ruary 15  Mr.  W.  S.  Hicks  read  a paper  on 
“Fashion  in  Architecture”;  and  on  March  1 
Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer  read  one  on  “Waltham 
Abbey,”  illustrated  by  a series  of  measured 
drawings.  Papers  have  also  been  read  at  the 
students  meetings,  and  in  all  cases  illustrated  by 
sketches  on  the  blackboard,  viz.  : — On 
“Heraldry,”  by  Mr.  J.  Twist;  “Gothic 
Mouldings,”  by  Mr.  Errington  ; and  on  “ Per- 
spective,” by  Mr.  Boyd.  The  sketching  club 
have  held  visits  and  return  visits  at  Seaton 
Delaval,  Hexham  Abbey,  and  Ponteland,  and 
the  annual  social  evening  was  held  on  January  24, 
when  eighty-five  members  were  present.  The 
Financial  Statement  shows  a balance  in  hand  of 
£,8 5.  At  the  annual  meeting,  April  26,  1893, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  the 
offices  for  the  ensuing  session  : — Mr.  T.  H. 
Morton  (President);  Messrs.  J.  Oswald  and  T. 
Cress  well  (Vice-Presidents)  ; Mr.  J.  T.  Cackett 
(Treasurer);  Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer  (Hon. 
Secretary)  ; Messrs.  H.  Charlwood,  W.  S. 
Hicks,  W.  H.  Knowles,  F.  Rich,  J.  Tayler, 
H.  Badeswick,  and  G.  T.  Brown  (Committee)  ; 
and  Messrs.  W.  Glovier  and  J.  Twist  (Auditors). 
The  resignation  of  the  late  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Rich,  was  received  with  regret. 

I 

Highgate  Sanitary  Museum.— A number  of 
students  from  the  plumbing  classes  connected  with 
the  Goldsmith’s  Institute  and  the  Croydon  Poly- 
technic visited  the  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appliances 
at  Highgate  on  Saturday  last,  the  13th  inst.  They 
were  met  by  Mr.  Thomas  de  Courcy  Meade, 
M.Inst.C. E. , the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  R.P.,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  engaged  in  giving  lectures  on  plumb- 
ing at  the  Museum  in  connexion  with  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council.  After  spending  some  three  hours  there  in 
examining  the  exhibits  the  students  leit,  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  the  completeness  of  the  museum 
and  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

Rates  oj  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour. — The 
Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  this  subject 
(printed  in  last  week’s  Builder , p.  371)  was  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  added  to  by  an 
amendment  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  and 
accepted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
were  agreed  to.  By  the  adoption  of  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer’s  amendment,  the  second  resolution  reads 
as  follows  (Sir  Thomas  Farrer’s  words  being 
printed  in  italics)  : — 

‘ (2  J That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
above  standing  order,  the  following  words  be  added  to 
standing  order  No.  1 — “and  by  contractors  in  respect  of 
the  supply,  manufacture  and  production  of  any  raw  mate- 
rial or  manufactured  articles,  except  contractors  for  the 
supply  of  stores  to  be  used  in  maintenance,  provided  that  in 
the  case  0/  articles  manufactured  at  places  more  than  20 
miles  from  Charing-cross  the  London  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  shall  not  apply  or  be  required  although 
the  articles  are  supplied  within  that  limit." 

The  Widening  of  Ludgate  Hill. — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  brought  up  the  following 
report  : — 

“We  have  had  before  us  an  application  from  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  a contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  premises  Nos.  1, 
3,  5,  7 and  9,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  No.  1,  St.  Paul’s- 
churchyard,  with  a view  to  the  completion  of  the 
widening  of  Ludgate  Hill.  The  Commissioners  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  improvement, 
and  they  make  their  application  on  the  ground  of 
the  metropolitan  character  of  the  work.  The  im- 
provement provides  for  the  eastern  end  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  between  Creed-lane  and  St.  Paul's-churchyard, 
to  be  increased  in  width  from  42  ft.  to  60  ft., 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  present  width  of  the 
other  portion  of  the  thoroughfare,  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  being  89,920/.  We  may  mention  that 
in  accordance  with  the  Council's  resolution  of 
November  26,  1889,  this  application  has  been  made 
to  and  considered  by  us  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  are  applications  for  contributions  to  improvements 
in  other  parts  of  London.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  widening  of  Ludgate  Hill  has  been  necessi- 
tated not  by  local  but  by  general  through  traffic 
going  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  the  street 
in  question  being  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
between  the  east  and  west  of  London.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
the  improvement,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  one  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  London  are  interested,  thoroughly 
justify  us  in  recommending  the  Council  to  accede  to 
the  application  of  the  Commissioners.  We  con- 
sider that  the  widening  of  such  a thoroughfare  as 
Ludgate  Hill  is  an  improvement  of  so  decidedly  a 
metropolitan  character  that  the  Council  can  well  be 
advised  to  contribute  at  least  half  the  cost.  We 
have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  estimated  cost  is 
fair  and  reasonable,  and  we  therefore  recommend — 

1 That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Council  do  contribute,  on  the  usual  conditions, 
one-half  of  the  net  cost  of  widening  Ludgate  Hill  at  Nos. 
1,  3.  5.  7 and  9,  and  at  No.  1,  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  as 
proposed  by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  such 
contribution  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  44,960/.’ " 

Mr.  Hubbard  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment : — 

1 That,  considering  that  the  ratepayers  in  the  City  are 
less  heavily  rated  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Council  than 
the  ratepayers  in  other  parts  of  London,  and  that  between 
the  years  1856  and  1889  the  City  authorities  received  from 
the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  572,794 /.  3s.  gd.  out 
of  a total  of  975,471/.  14s.  7d.  contributed  by  that  body 
towards  the  cost  of  local  improvements  (the  annual  charge 
resulting  from  which  is  still  being  borne  by  the  whole  of 
London),  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  the  City  improvement  referred  to  in  the  report.’” 

After  a long  debate,  the  amendment  was 
carried,  on  a division,  by  60  votes  for  to  46 
against. 

After  transacting  other  business  (sitting  till 
nearly  half-past  nine)  the  Council  adjourned  over 
the  Whitsuntide  recess  until  Tuesday,  June  6. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SOIREE. 

The  Members’  Soirie  of  the  Architectural  Asso~ 
ciation  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last  at  the 
Westminster  Town  Hall,  and  was,  as  usual,  very 
largely  attended.  The  entertainment  provided  con- 
sisted of  a “play"  of  the  sort  which  has  been 
looked  for  as  a matter  of  course  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  the 
auspices  of  the  A.  A.  Lyric  Club  (who  were  the 
caterers  on  this  as  on  the  last  two  or  three  occasions 
of  the  kind)  a great  deal  of  latent  histrionic  and 
vocal  ability  has  been  developed. 

The  play  performed  on  Wednesday  night  was 
described  on  the  “bill”  as  “ a painfully-new  and 
original  Medley  by  Theo.  Moore  and  Ernest  Riintz, 
entitled  Mythology  Run  Mad,  or  Les  Chumps  de 
Mars.”  It  consisted  of  a prologue  and  two  acts. 
The  scene  of  the  prologue  was  “ On  Earth  " at  the 
London  Terminus  (designed  by  the  Soane  Medallist) 
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of  the  “ Lightning  Streak  Railway”  ; but  Acts  I. 
and  II.  were  described  as  taking  place  in  Mars, 
Act  I.  on  “a  rampart  of  the  Acropolis,”  time 
morning;  Act  II.  before  “the  Parthenon  restored: 
another  part  of  the  Acropolis,"  by  moonlight.  The 
dramatis  personal  were : Immortals — Zeus,  Mr. 
F.  T.  W.  Miller;  Pheidias  (“a  reformed 
Memorialist "),  Mr.  A.  C.  Bulmer  Booth  ; Sir 
Christopher  Wren  ( “ warmed  up  for  the 
occasion"),  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler ; Joseph  Gwilt 
(“a  confounded  nuisance"),  Mr.  F.  W.  Marks; 
Mercury  (“  a recently-deceased  architectural  police- 
man”), Mr.  P.  J.  Sutton;  Cupid,  Mr.  F.  Lindsay 
Sutton  ; The  Adelphi  Oracle,  F.O.S.,  by  The  Oracle; 
and  Venus,  Mr.  Frank  Galsworthy.  Mortals  : 
Leonard  Aloysius  (“a  poetic  craftsman"),  Mr. 
Ernest  Riintz  ; Jonathan  Gin  Cocktail  (“a  Chicago 
entrepreneur  ’’),  Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  ; Mrs  Moriarty 
(“of  Co.  Dublin"),  Mr.  Theo.  Moore,  and 
Josephine  (“a  vingtieme  si  tele  party — sister  to 
Leonard),  Mr.  H.  Seton  Morris.  The  play  was 
somewhat  disjointed  and  “mixed”  as  to  its  plot, 
but  the  dialogue  and  songs  served  as  vehicles  for 
some  very  free  and  easy  “topical"  allusions  to 
persons  and  things  architectural.  Of  course  Lord 
Grimthorpe  came  in  for  a quip,  and  Gwilt's  “ Ency- 
clopedia " was  another  familiar  butt.  A “hit”  at 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  apropos  of  his  recent  remarks 
in  Court  concerning  the  Institute  ; some  jibes  about 
the  “Liberator”  Building  Society  directors;  and 
some  plain  speaking  about  the  “ Memorialists,"  were 
among  other  points  made.  Regarding  the  con- 
troversy raised  as  to  whether  architecture  is  an  art 
or  a profession,  Gwilt  explained  his  views  by  reciting 
some  lines  after  Macaulay.  We  quote  a few  lines  as 
a sample  of  the  whole  : — 

“ artists  in  Art's  service 

Did  not  so  carp  and  scold, 

Nor  snarl  and  bite,  nor  yell  and  fight, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Then  none  were  for  a faction, 

Then  all  were  for  their  Art  ; 

Then  the  craftsmen  helped  each  other, 

And  heart  communed  with  heart. 

Then  jobs  were  fairly  portioned, 

Then  all  were  in  one  fold  ; 

Oh  ! Architects  were  brothers 
In  the  brave  days  of  old  l” 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Percy  D.  Smith  for  the 
scenes,  which  were  painted  by  him.  In  the  scene, 
before  which  Act  I.  was  laid  a grim  joke  was  perpe- 
trated by  painting  the  Eiffel  Tower  on  the 
Acropolis  alongside  the  Parthenon. 

The  whole  of  the  actors  acquitted  themselves 
admirably,  and,  with  the  authors,  were  enthusi- 
astically called  before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the 
performances. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION  : 

CREMATION  abroad. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Saturday,  May  6,  at  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London-wall,  when  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  presided,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Dee, 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  read  a paper  on  “ Cremation  Abroad." 
There  was  a large  attendance  of  members.  The 
lecturer  said  he  had  been  impressed  during  the  Paris 
visit  of  last  Whitsuntide  with  the  superiority  of  the 
methods  in  force  in  that  capital  (except  in  regard  to 
the  Morgue)  in  comparison  with  our  own  methods 
of  disposing  of  the  dead.  The  cleanliness  and  the 
completeness  of  equipment  of  the  mortuary  visited 
at  P£re-la-Chaise  cemetery  must  have  favourably 
impressed  every  visitor.  The  crematorium  was 
employed  far  more  frequently  in  Paris,  with  a much 
smaller  population,  than  in  London,  no  fewer  than 
5,000  cremations  taking  place  annually  in  the  former 
city.  The  form  of  apparatus  generally  adopted  in 
France  was  first  proposed  by  MM.  Mullet  and 
Fichet,  in  1875,  and  a model  was  shown  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  the  chief  features 
of  which  were  (a)  a retort  producing  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  (b)  a fire-clay  muffle  placed  in  a chamber 
resembling  that  of  a reverberatory  furnace.  A 
current  of  very  hot  air,  together  with  carbon-mon- 
oxide, is  admitted  into  the  muffle  in  which  the  body, 
in  its  coffin,  is  placed,  combustion  at  a very  high 
temperature  being  sustained  by  the  beating  back  of 
the  gases  at  the  reverberatory  bar.  A sufficient 
stream  of  pure  air  is  admitted  to  prevent  smoke,  and 
it  must  be  continuous  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary 
amount  of  oxygen  to  completely  oxidise  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  body  in  successive  layers,  as  its  bulk 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller.  Several  other  forms 
of  furnace,  the  details  of  construction  of  which  are 
given  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Christoforis  of  Milan,  were 
briefly  described,  differing  from  each  other  in  some 
respects,  and  all  differing  from  the  French  method, 
in  employing  for  the  calcining  process,  air  charged 
with  the  gases  of  combustion,  and,  therefore,  more 
or  less  poor  in  oxygen,  instead  of  pure  air  containing 
its  due  proportion  of  oxygen.  In  the  Gorini  fur- 
nace the  corpse  (uncoffined)  is  exposed  for  two 
hours  to  long  flames,  produced  by  burning  wood 
and  charcoal.  In  the  Polli  and  Clericetti  fur- 
nace, ordinary  gas,  applied  through  Bunsen 
burners,  is  employed,  the  expense  being  consider- 
able. In  Melsen's  system,  used  at  Brussels,  the 
body  is  calcined  in  one  furnace,  and  the  resulting 
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smoke  and  gases  arc  consumed  in  passing  through  a 
second  furnace.  In  the  system  of  Dr.  Lemoyne, 
practised  at  Washington,  the  body  is  placed  in  a 
retort,  heated  from  the  outside  and  burned,  like 
charcoal,  without  admission  of  air.  Thirteen 
chemical  elements,  besides  traces  of  lead  and  alu- 
minium, are  contained  in  definite  proportions  in  the 
human  body,  70  per  cent,  being  water,  about  18 
fatty  and  other  tissues,  and  12  per  cent.  bone.  The 
principal  expenditure  for  fuel  results  from  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  preliminarily  a very  high  tempera 
ture,  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  water,  the  radiation  of  heat  and  the  loss  of 
heat  by  the  chimney.  In  a crematorium  like  that 
at  Ptbre-la-Chaise,  the  loss  is  represented  by  about 
28  lbs.  of  coke  per  hour,  but  by  taking  proper 
measures  this  loss  might  be  reduced  by  one  half. 
The  best  results  with  a minimum  of  fuel  arc  ob- 
tained when  a recuperator  is  used.  The  lecturer 
described  the  construction  of  the  recuperator,  the 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  air  and  heated 
gases,  and  for  preventing  the  egress  of  smoke  or 
flame  in  the  sight  of  the  mourners  which  arise  from 
a wooden  coffin  the  moment  it  is  introduced  into  a 
chamber  heated  to  a temperature  of  700  C.  or  800  C. 
The  duration  of  the  operation  at  Pere-la-Chaise, 
where  the  furnace  is  capable  of  treating  three  bodies 
at  once,  is  one  hour  in  case  of  single  bodies  and 
one  and  a-half  hours  for  three  bodies.  Every  pre- 
caution possible  is  taken  that  every  portion  of  the 
operation  is  done  silently,  solemnly,  reverently, 
“decently  and  in  order,"  the  mourners  usually 
devoting  one  hour  in  the  chapel  to  devotional 
i exercises,  and  then  receiving  the  revered  remains 
(now  rendered  pure  and  harmless),  in  a small  urn, 
the  opening  of  which  is  scaled  with  a decoration  of 
I ribbon  fastened  with  a wax  impress  of  the  seal  of  the 
I City  of  Paris.  The  urn  is  finally  placed,  with  a 
stone  tablet  epitaph,  in  its  own  sealed  recess,  in 
an  extensive  colonnade.  These  methods  contrasted 
: very  favourably  with  those  in  use  in  this  country. 

I If  they  were  introduced,  the  nation  might,  by  the 
I efforts  of  sanitarians,  be  educated  up  to  more 
I sanitary  and  scientific  modes  of  disposing  of  the 
1 dead,  and  the  existing  prejudices  against  crema- 
tion, which  had  been  unhappily  deepened  by 
the  eccentricities  of  a late  Arch-Druid,  might 
eventually  be  eradicated. 

A discussion  followed  upon  the  proposal  of  a vote 
of  thanks,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Fairchild 
(Chelsea),  Mr.  Young  (Battersea),  Mr.  Tackling 
(Maidstone),  Mr.  Osborne  (St.  Pancras),  Mr.  West 
(Walthamstow),  Mr..  S.  Legg  (hon.  sec.),  and  other 
members  took  part,  the  majority  of  the  speakers 
being  strongly  in  favour  of  cremation. 

A conference  of  members  was  subsequently  held, 
in  which  the  arrangements  for  holding  the  annual 
provincial  meeting  at  Maidstone,  this  Saturday,  the 
20th  inst.,  were  discussed.  The  members  will  be 
received  at  11.30  by  the  Mayor  at  the  Town  Hall, 
and  a sitting  will  be  held,  with  the  President  (Dr. 
Richardson)  in  the  chair,  at  which  Dr.  M.  A.  Adams, 
M.O. H.,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Scoones,  C.E. , Borough 
Surveyor,  will  deliver  addresses.  In  the  afternoon 
visits  will  be  paid  to  the  Maidstone  Sewage  Works 
and  the  Pumping  Stations  at  I-'orstall  and  East 
Farleigh,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alderman  C. 
Ellis,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ware,  C.E.  (the  Manager),  and  Mr. 
Jackling,  Sanitary  Inspector.  The  members  of  the 
Association  will  be  entertained  in  the  evening  by  the 
Mayor  of  Maidstone. 


S5ooks. 


Theory  of  Structures  and  Strength  of  Materials. 

By  Professor  H.  T.  Bovey,  D.C.L.  New 

York  : John  Wiley  & Sons.  (1893.) 

This  volume  forms  a practical  text-book  for 
students  desirous  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Applied  Mechanics  connected  with 
the  design  of  Structures.  Though  provided  with 
a suitable  index,  it  is  a book  that  requires  to  be 
read  from  beginning  to  end,  rather  than  in 
detached  paragraphs.  Framed  structures,  earth- 
work and  retaining  walls,  bridges  and  arches,  are 
dealt  with,  and  the  general  principles  of  their 
strains  and  stresses  explained.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  some  practical  examples  are  pre- 
sented for  solution,  the  answers  to  the  problems 
being  furnished  upon  the  same  page,  a method  we 
commend  as  more  instructive  for  a practical 
student  than  if  given  upon  a separate  page  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  like  a school-book.  The 
author  quotes  his  authorities,  and  has  endeavoured 
so  to  arrange  the  letterpress  that  a student  may 
omit  the  advanced  portions  upon  the  first  perusal, 
and  obtain  a complete  elementary  course  in  natural 
sequence.  The  various  tables  in  the  volume  have 
not  been  copied  from  old  published  records, 
the  results  of  which  have  become  more  or  less 
obsolete,  but  give  evidence  of  having  been  com- 
piled from  the  most  recent  and  reliable  results. 
Hinged  girders,  pivots,  gearing,  and  springs  are 
examined  fully,  and  the  theorem  of  three  mo- 
ments in  connexion  with  continuous  girders  ably 
set  forth.  The  book  possesses  the  advantage  of 


presenting  both  the  mathematical  as  well  as  the 
graphic  methods  of  determining  results,  and  the 
student  is  led  to  compare  the  result  of  one  method 
as  a check  upon  the  other.  In  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  columns,  the  author  states,  the  experi- 
ments made  in  America  prove,  as  those  of  Hodg- 
kinson  and  others  in  this  country  have  also  shown, 
that  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel  pillars  is  not  only 
dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter, 
and  on  the  form  of  the  cross  section,  but  also  on 
the  proportion  of  parts,  details  of  design,  work- 
manship, and  on  the  quality  of  the  material  of 
which  the  columns  are  constructed.  The  American 
experiments  also  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Gordon’s  formula  is  more  correct  as  modified 
by  Rankine  ; and  that,  “ in  the  case  of  columns 
hinged  at  both  ends,  Rankinc’s  formula,  with  the 
constant  assumed  at  double  the  value  it  has  when 
the  formula  is  applied  to  columns  with  flat  or 
fixed  ends,  is  practically  correct.”  The  diagrams 
in  the  volume  are  both  clear  and  adequate. 


The  Student's  Introduction  to  Mechanics.  By 
Robert  Scott  Burn.  London  : Ward,  Lock, 
Bowden,  & Co.  (1892.) 

This  volume  contains  a series  of  papers  by  various 
writers,  intended  to  show  the  leading  principles 
of  physical  science  for  the  instruction  of  those 
engaged  in  the  design  and  construction  of  ma- 
chines, tools,  and  appliances  useful  in  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  has  been  compiled  by  the  editor 
from  papers  which  in  the  first  instance  appeared 
in  “ The  Industrial  Self-Instructor.”  The  book 
furnishes  a series  of  short  paragraphs,  each  with  a 
suitable  heading,  characteristic  of  the  matter 
which  follows.  These  headings  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  pages  to  form  a table  of  contents  at 
the  commencement  of  the  volume.  There  is  no 
alphabetical  index  ; an  omission  which  is  better 
than  having  an  index  unsystematically  arranged. 
The  book  is  full  of  definition,  but  the  reader  is 
recommended  “ as  his  best  course  of  action,  at  least 
at  the  beginning  of  his  study,  not  to  take  up  time 
by  trying  to  reconcile — or  to  understand  — the 
difficulties  caused  by  opposing,  contradicting, 
or  confusing  definitions,” for  “it  is,”  as  stated  by 
the  author  in  another  paragraph,  “one  of  the 
difficulties  in  arranging  a description  of  the 
science  of  mechanics,  in  which  the  subjects  will 
be  perfectly  consecutive,  that  terms  are  of 
necessity  used  in  discussing  one  subject  before 
they  can  be  fully  explained,  and  which  can  only 
be  done  in  discussing  another  subject,  and  that, 
the  one  to  which  the  terms  naturally  belong.” 
The  difficulty,  however,  is  grasped  by  the  advanced 
student.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  written  in 
a very  argumentative  style,  and  this  portion  of  the 
volume  is  more  suitable  for  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  than  it  is  for  beginners  ; but  the  book 
becomes  more  interesting  when  the  illustrations 
begin.  Mathematical  equations  are  not  intro- 
duced, and  the  volume  presents  itself  as  a readable 
book  for  those  desiring  to  extend  their  power  of 
thought,  while  simultaneously  studying  more 
elaborate  text-books. 


The  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler.  By  D.  IClNNEAR 

Clark.  London:  Blackie&  Son  (Limited). 

1892. 

This  treatise  provides  in  two  volumes  a detailed 
description  of  the  principles  and  performance  of 
steam  boilers,  steam  engines,  their  construction 
and  comparative  merits,  illustrated  by  above  2,000 
figures  in  the  text,  and  a series  of  folding  plates, 
twenty-one  in  number.  It  comprises  a very  full 
account  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  with  the  economical  generation  of 
steam  and  its  application  to  stationary,  portable, 
locomotive  and  marine  engines  of  recent  date. 
The  engines  alluded  to  are  of  every  variety — 
simple,  compound,  and  multiple-expansive,  while 
the  boilers,  likewise,  are  of  numerous  types — 
Cornish,  Lancashire,  Galloway,  and  other  systems: 
the  Cornish  type,  with  a single  cylindrical  tube, 
and  the  so-called  “ Lancashire,”  with  its  double 
flue  cylindrical  boiler  and  globular  or  spherical- 
shaped ends,  varied  in  the  Galloway  boiler  by  the 
wide, segmental, kidney-shaped  flue  tubeintowhich 
the  furnace  tubes  are  merged,  which  reaches  from 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  tubes  to  the  far  end 
of  the  boiler,  and  is  traversed  by  closely  set  water 
tubes  or  pipes.  Other  details  in  these  systems 
are  also  compared,  and  the  vertical  boiler  system 
ably  dilated  upon.  The  author  has  spared  no 
pains  in  his  references  to  British,  American,  and 
Continental  works.  Chapters  are  furthermore 
devoted  in  his  investigations  to  the  principles  of 
rivetted  joints,  forming  single-welt  and  double- 
welt connexions,  the  strength  of  shells  and  flat- 
plate  surfaces,  the  resistance  of  flue  tubes,  the 
action  of  governors,  valve  gear,  and  the  important 


details  connected  with  the  equilibration  or 
balancing  of  engine  work.  The  comprehensive 
character  of  the  volumes  is  fully  indicated  by  a 
glance  at  the  synopsis  of  contents,  while  reference 
thereto  is  rendered  easy  by  a well-studied  and 
carefully-compiled  index  of  subject-matter  and  of 
authorities  contained  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume.  The  work  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  a 
valuable  list  of  tables,  interspersed  in  the  letter- 
press  of  both  volumes,  is  provided. 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

COTTINGFIAM’S  HOUSE  AND  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — The  house,  formerly  No.  43,  Waterloo-road, 
mentioned  in  one  of  your  last  week's  “ Notes,"  was 
built  by  L.  N.  Cottingham  (obi it  1847),  who,  circa 
1825,  laid  out  an  estate  on  the  south  side  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  in  St.  John’s  Parish,  for  J ohn  Field,  of  Tooting. 
There  lie  kept  his  collection  of  original,  and  cast, 
specimens  of  Mediaeval  architecture  and  art,  with 
examples  of  carvings,  metal-work,  furniture,  &c.  A 
catalogue  (by  H.  Shaw,  I believe)  was  twice  printed  : 
in  1850  for  Christie  & Manson  ; in  1851  for  Foster  & 
Son,  who  in  November  of  the  later  year  sold,  at 
auction,  the  museum,  consisting  of  2,205  lots. 
These  included  the  ceiling  and  roof,  with  its  louvre, 
of  the  Council  Chamber,  Crosby  Place,  or  Hall,  and 
the  windows  (Decorated)  of  St.  Katharine's  by  the 
Tower.  The  catalogue  is  illustrated. 

The  “ Nun's-walk,"  and  “cell"  cited  by  the 
Pal!  Mall  Budget , may  be  perhaps  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Cottingham's  house  was  built  within 
the  area  formerly  covered  by  Cuper’s-gardens. 
Waterloo-road  was  driven  through  the  middle  of 
the  Gardens,  which  extended  from  the  Belvedere- 
road,  olim  Narrow-wall,  to  St.  John’s  Church,  in 
the  burial-ground  of  which  some  of  the  trees,  it  is 
said,  still  remain.  A plan  of  the  site  as  in  1746- 
seven  years  before  the  Gardens  were  closed — was 
published  by  R.  Wilkinson  in  1825.  Visitors  by 
water  landed  at  Cuper's-bridge  (or  stairs),  close  by 
the  old  “ Feathers"  tavern.  From  1636  to  1649  the 
Gardens  formed  the  garden  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  which  was  taken  by 
Boydell,  or  Boyder,  Cuper,  the  Earl's  gardener. 
The  ground  was  next  rented  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  at  1,200/.  per  annum,  by  Mark  Beaufoy, 
for  his  vinegar  and  British  wines  factory.  On  the 
opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and  its  approaches, 
Messrs.  Beaufoy  removed  to  South  Lambeth. 
Numerous  views  and  water-colour  drawings  of  the 
Gardens,  and  of  the  Beaufoy  factory,  showing  the 
old  orchestra,  by  DeCort,  G.  Shepherd,  C.  Tomkins, 
and  others,  may  be  seen  in  the  Soane  and  British 
Museums.  W.  E.  D. -M. 

May  15,  1893. 


SHOULD  BRICKLAYERS  TILE? 

Sir, — Pray  caution  your  readers  against  accepting 
the  rather  “bumptiously"  given  advicc^of  “Wat 
Tylor.  ” Anyone  who  remembers  the  hurricane  of 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  and  its  effect  upon  tiled 
roofs  in  London,  will  think  twice  before  he  gives  up 
nailing  and  a certain  amount  of  bedding.  Anyone 
who  knows  what  wind  and  wet  together  are  capable 
of,  will  hesitate  about  substituting  a perishable 
cement  fillet  for  lead  soakers  or  for  lead  sunk 
gutters  up  the  rakes  of  tile  roofs. 

The  feather-edged  boarding  which  Mr.  “Wat 
Tylor"  approves  in  lieu  of  of  battening  may  have 
advantages.  I remember  its  introduction  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  in  London.  But  there  is  so  much 
bother  about  getting  any  "wood  goods"  properly 
seasoned,  that  I am  disposed  to  prefer  the  sawn 
battens ; they  cannot  twist  in  the  sun,  and  they 
permit  the  underside  of  the  tiling  to  be  seen  and 
got  at  if  need  be  for  repairs. 

Of  course  the  necessity  for  nibs,  nails,  pegs, 
mortar,  hay,  or  other  bedding,  battens,  boards, 
felt  fillets  and  soakers  must  vary  with  the  locality  in 
which  we  build.  R- 

May  xo,  1893. 


THE  SWEET  REASONABLENESS  OF 
THE  TRADES-UNIONIST. 

Sir,— In  November  last,  at  the  Camberwell  new 
Workhouse  buildings,  two  of  our  navvies  joined  one 
of  the  trade  unions  under  the  threat  that  unless  they 
did  so  a strike  would  ensue. 

On  the  9th  inst.  the  whole  body  of  200  workmen 
of  all  trades  struck,  owing  to  our  refusal  to  discharge 
one  of  these  men,  against  whom  we  had  no  com- 
plaint, the  reason  alleged  being  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  pay  up  arrears  of  his  union  subscriptions — a 
false  charge,  as  we  have  since  learned,  certainly  a 
matter  we  could  in  no  way  recognise. 

By  a system  of  coercion,  we  understand,  the 
unionists  have  succeeded  in  inducing,  willy-nilly, 
nearly  all  our  people  on  that  contract  to  join  their 
ranks,  and  their  leaders  have  intimated  to  us  that 
they  will  endeavour  to  compel  employers  in  future  to 
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employ  none  but  union  men,  adding  that  several 
leading  contractors  whom  they  named  had  already, 
to  avoid  difficulty,  instructed  their  foremen  to 
employ  none  but  ticket  men. 

Employers  will  have  enough  to  do  if  they  are  to 
interfere  in  the  domestic  broils  of  their  workpeople, 
and  hold  an  enquiry  over  every  new  man  they  set  on, 
to  find  out  (i)  whether  he  is  a unionist ; (2)  whether 
he  belongs  to  the  right  union ; (3)  whether  his 
subscriptions  are  in  arrear. 

In  the  present  case  the  leaders  could  not  defend 
the  matter  on  the  grounds  of  justice,  but  appealed  to 
us  as  to  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  opposing  the 
men's  wishes. 

We  apologise  for  troubling  you  on  this  matter,  but 
think  that  such  an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  piece 
of  tyranny  should  be  made  public. 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs. 

*»*  Since  this  letter  was  put  into  type  we  learn 
from  Messrs.  Higgs  that  “ the  ostensible  reason  for 
the  strike  of  workmen  referred  to  having  been  found 
to  be  baseless,  the  union  organisations  appear  to 
have  discountenanced  the  movement,  and  the  men, 
after  remaining  out  a week,  have  applied  for  rein- 
statement, which  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  has  been 
granted.  The  whole  matter  arose  from  unreasoning 
prejudice  against  one  man." 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — May  I crave  a small  space  in  your  valuable 
paper  to  air  a grievance  ? For  some  years  past  I and 
several  of  my  friends  (for  whom  I write)  have  as  brick- 
layers been  applying  ourselves  to  the  technical 
subject  of  brickwork  and  masonry,  and  trying  to 
pass  the  examination.  Now,  sir,  we  find  that  the 
questions  set  are  not  such  as  to  prove  a man's 
technical  knowledge ; they  are  very  suitable  for 
architects  and  draughtsmen,  so  that  young  men  in 
an  architect's  office  can  pass  the  examination  with 
flying  colours,  whereas  an  acknowledged  clever 
mechanic  who  has  been  at  his  trade  twenty  years  or 
more  is  plucked.  The  examination  is  held  on  a 
Wednesday  evening  from  7 to  io,  so  that  after 
rushing  home  from  work,  brushing  up  and  getting 
to  the  Institute,  we  feel  quite  unfit.  We  are 
supposed  to  do  nine  questions  (all  sketches  drawn  to 
scale)  in  three  hours,  but  to  do  them  properly  (see 
Nos.  1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  12,  13,  14  in  Ordinary  grade, 
and  all  questions  in  Honours  grade,  with  the 
maximum  of  30  marks)  would  take  a good  draughts- 
man three  hours  to  do  two  of  the  above  questions 
properly,  so  what  earthly  chance  has  a mechanic  got 
after  using  his  rough  tools  all  day,  the  questions, 
too,  often  put  in  language  such  as  cannot  Im- 
properly understood  by  men  of  very  elementary 
education? 

Perhaps  you  will  think  me  bold  in  making  such  a 
sweeping  assertion,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
plumbers,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers  who  agree 
with  me,  that  technical  education,  in  most  subjects, 
as  far  as  examinations  are  concerned,  is  a failure  and 
a farce. 

The  technically  skilled  mechanic  does  not  and  can- 
not pass  the  examination. 

In  conclusion,  if  technical  education  is  to  become 
popular,  the  mechanic  for  whom  it  is  intended  must 
be  given  a chance.  I enclose  examination  papers, 
which  I will  ask  you  to  kindly  return.  Thanking 
you  in  anticipation  for  your  kindness  in  publishing 
this-  Bricklayer. 

***  Our  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  "it  would  take  a good  draughtsman  three  hours 
todo  two  of  the  questions  properly  ; " nothing  of  the 
sort  is  the  case.  Finished  draw  ings  are  obviously 
not  required  ; only  intelligible  and  clear  diagrams  to 
scale.  The  examination  paper  sent  is  one  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  on  "Brick- 
work and  Masonry."  We  can  quite  believe  that 
many  men  who  are  very  efficient  with  their  working 
tools,  and  practically  understand  their  business* 
may  find  great  difficulty  in  expressing  their  ideas  on 
it  with  pen  and  pencil,  but  the  faculty  of  doing  so  is 
the  only  practical  test  which  can  well  be  taken  in 
an  examination  of  this  kind,  and  the  best  proof  that 
a man  really  understands  the  reason  for  what  he  is 
doing. — Ed. 


UUUJN1Y  COUNCIL 
OFFICES,  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir,— This  new  building  of  red  brick  and  st 
has  now  had  the  scaffolding  cleared  away  from 
it  promised  to  be  effective  and  satisfactory  for 
position,  but  is  now  most  hideously  covered  wit 
thick  white  frosting  from  some  chemical  actior 
the  bricks  and  mortar.  We  are  used  to  a model 
amount  of  this  white  furring,  which  gradu. 
ameliorates  and  soon  passes  away,  but  here 
effect  is  extraordinary,  and  in  large  parts  the  br 
work  appears  as  though  it  had  several  coats 
hmewhite.  Would  the  architect  inform  us  w 
bricks  were  used,  and  exactly  what  lime  or  cem. 
and  sand,  to  enable  us  to  avoid  such  a combinati 
as  I have  no  doubt  he  will  in  future? 

Is  it  proposed  to  use  any  means  to  remove 
disfigurement?  Would  a fire-engine  with  sc 
chemically  prepared  water  effect  any  improvemer 
R.  W 

%*  We  had  already  noticed  and  lamented 
unfortunate  disfigurement  of  the  walls,  which 


taken  place  to  a quite  unusual  extent.  Some 
information  from  the  architect  might  be  very  useful 
to  others  who  have  met  with  similar  misfortunes. — 
ED. 


EXTENSION  OF  CHURCH,  WEST 
DULWICH. 

Sir,— In  your  R.  A.  notice  you  ask  " which  is  the 
extension  ?"  Everything  shown  on  the  drawing  is  the 
extension.  It  consists  of  two  bays  of  nave  and 
aisles  ; a baptistery  at  the  west  end  separated  by  a 
triple  arcade  from  the  nave,  and  flanked  by  two 
porches.  Edwin  T.  Hall. 

\ ♦ ♦ 

&be  Student’s  Column. 

CHEMISTRY. — XX. 

Compounds  of  Iron. 

nHE  three  principal  oxides  of  iron  are  : — 
Ferrous  oxide  FeO. 

Ferric  oxide  Fe203. 

Magnetic  oxide  Fe304. 

Ferrous  oxide , or  protoxide  of  iron,  FeO,  is 
very  unstable,  owing  to  its  great  affinity  for 
oxygen.  It  rapidly  combines  with  atmospheric 
oxygen  to  form  ferric  oxide.  Ferrous  salts,  such 
as  ferrous  sulphate,  are  more  stable,  but  also  have 
a tendency  to  change  to  ferric  salts. 

Ferrous  sulphate , commonly  known  as  green 
vitriol  (FeS04  + 7H20),  is  obtained  by  exposing 
heaps  of  iron  pyrites  (FeS2)  to  the  action  of  the 

FeS2  + 7O  + FLO  = FeS04  + H2S04. 

It  is  also  formed  when  iron  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  largely  used  in 
the  preparation  of  inks,  Prussian  blue,  black 
dyes,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  sold  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  copperas. 

Ferrous  sulphide , FeS,  is  formed  when  metallic 
iron  is  heated  with  sulphur,  as  a black  amorphous 
mass.  When  brought  into  contact  with  hydro- 
chloric or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  liberated.  Iron 
pyrites  is  a native  disulphide  of  iron,  FeS2. 

Ferrous  carbonate , P'eC03,  is  found  native  in 
spathoseand  in  clay  ironstone. 

Magnetic , or  Black  iron  oxide,  Fe304,  is  found 
native  as  loadstone,  and  is  formed  when  steam  is 
passed  over  red  hot  iron. 

Ferric  oxide,  Fe203,  occurs  in  Nature  as 
hrematite.  In  the  hydrated  form,  ferric  oxide 
occurs  as  bog  ore,  which  is  very  abundant  in 
Ireland.  Ferric  oxide  is  of  a reddish  colour  ; it 
dissolves  in  acids  to  form  ferric  salts.  Ferric 
oxide  is  largely  used  for  red  paint,  and  in 
extremely  fine  powder  it  forms  the  jeweller’s 
“ rouge,”  which  is  used  for  polishing.  The  Irish 
bog  ore  is  used  in  large  quantities  for  purifying 
coal  gas  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ferric  chloride,  or  perchloride  of  iron,  Fe2Cl6, 
is  obtained  in  solution  when  ferric  oxide  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  used  as  an 
antiseptic  and  as  a deodorant. 

Symbol  Co.  Cobalt.  Atomic  Weight  587. 

The  metal  cobalt  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
meteoric  stones.  The  principal  ores  of  cobalt 
which  are  found  native  are  : Speiss  cobalt,  which 
is  an  arsenide  of  cobalt  (CoAso),  and  cobalt 
glance,  which  is  a sulp-arsenide  of  cobalt  (CoAsS). 

Metallic  cobalt  somewhat  resembles  iron  in  its 
colour  and  chemical  properties. 

Cobaltous  oxide,  CoO,  or  protoxide  of  cobalt,  is 
a greenish  powder  which  dissolves  in  acids  to 
form  a series  of  pinkish-coloured  hydrated  salts. 
Zaflre,  which  is  used  for  imparting  a permanent 
blue  colour  to  glass,  is  an  impure  cobaltous  oxide. 

Cobaltous  Nitrate  Co(No;))2  in  the  anhydrous 
condition  is  a blue  salt.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  rose-eoloured  crystals  by  dissolving 
cobaltous  oxide  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  concen- 
trating the  solution  by  evaporation. 

Nitrate  of  cobalt  solution  may  be  used  as  a 
“sympathetic”  ink.  When  dry,  the  writing  is 
of  a very  pale  pink,  but  if  warmed,  it  turns  to  a 
very  visible  dark  blue,  which,  however,  fades 
again  upon  cooling  and  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  air.  This  property  of  cobalt  nitrate  is  some- 
times made  use  of  in  painting  flowers,  views,  &c., 
which  assume  a blue  colour  when  the  air  is  dry, 
but  change  to  pink  when  the  atmosphere  is  so 
saturated  with  water  that  rain  may  be  expected. 
Symbol  Ni.  Arickel.  Atomic  Weight  587. 
Nickel  is  more  abundant  than  cobalt.  Like 
cobalt,  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
metallic  state  in  meteorites.  The  principal  nickel 
°re  is  the  arsenide,  NiAs,  known  as  kupfernickel. 
Nickel  is  a silver-white  metal,  and  is  capable  of 
assuming  a high  polish,  which  is  remarkably 
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permanent.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable,  andi 
requires  a high  temperature  to  fuse  it.  It  hast 
many  properties  in  common  with  cobalt  and  iron.r 
It  is  extensively  used  for  electro-plating,  andi 
alloyed  with  copper  and  zinc  as  German  silver.  1 
The  metal  is  soluble  in  the  common  acids,  - 
forming  green  hydrated  salts,  and  yellow  anhy- 1 
drous  compounds. 

Symbol  Mn.  Manganese.  Atomic  Weight  55. 

Manganese  occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen  : 
as  a black  oxide,  termed  pyrolusite,  Mn02 ; other 
compounds  are  also  found,  but  in  less  abundance..' 
Manganese  is  a very  hard  and  brittle,  reddish- 1 
grey  metal.  Alloyed  with  iron,  it  is  used  in  the  i< 
manufacture  of  steel. 

Black  Oxide  of  Manganese,  or  manganese- 
dioxide,  Mn02,  is  used  in  large  quantities  for> 
manufacturing  chlorine. 

Manganate  and  Permanganate  of  Potassium.  1 
Green  potassium  manganate,  K2Mn04,  is  obtained! 
by  fusing  together  potassium  nitrate,  hydrate,  and  < 
manganese  dioxide.  Potassium  manganate  isi 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  a green ; 
solution  (chameleon  liquor),  which  is  changed  to  « 
pink  colour  by  contact  with  an  acid  on  account  1 
of  the  formation  of  potassium  permanganate  1 
(KMn04).  In  practice,  the  permanganate  isi 
prepared  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a solution  1 
of  the  manganate  until  the  solution  becomes  acid  ; 
the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  yields  dark  purple  1 
crystals.  Both  manganates  and  permanganates' 
are  effective  deodorants  for  sewage,  &c. 

Manganate  and  permanganate  of  sodium  isi 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassium  1 
salts,  but  caustic  soda  is  substituted  for  caustic  1 
potash. 

Symbol,  Cr.  Chromium.  Atomic  Weight,  52  '4.  . 

Chromium  is  a constituent  of  many  minerals,  ; 
but  is  by  no  means  abundant.  The  most  r 
important  ore  is  chrome  ironstone,  Fe0Cr203.  , 
A lead  chromate,  PbCr04,  is  also  found  native. 

Chromium  Sesquioxide , or  chromic  oxide,  , 
Cr203,  is  a dark  green  infusible  powder,  insoluble  i 
in  water,  which  is  extensively  used  as  a pigment 
and  for  calico  printing. 

Potassium  Chromate , K2Cr04,  is  obtained  by ) 
fusing  chrome  iron  ore  with  .potassium  carbonate  1 
and  lime  in  contact  with  air. 

Potassium  Bichromate,  K2Cr207,  is  made  by  \ 
treating  the  yellow  mass  thus  obtained  with  hot  1 
water,  and  the  resulting  solution  of  chromate  with  I 
sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  combine  with  half  the  > 
base. 

2K2Cr04  + H2SO.,  -=  K2Cr207  + K2S04  + HoO. 

As  the  solution  cools,  the  bichromate  crystallises  ; 
out  in  orange  red  crystals.  Potassium  bichromate  1. 
is  a powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  is  used  in  r 
dyeing  and  calico  printing,  for  tanning,  photo-  >■ 
graphy,  and  in  the  bichromate  galvanic  battery,  j 

Symbol  Sn.  Tin.  Atomic  Weight,  118. 

Tin  is  not  found  native  in  the  metallic  state,  , 
but  is  obtained  from  the  ore  termed  tin,  stone,  or  1 
cassilerite , which  is  a dioxide  of  tin  found  in  Corn- 
wall, India,  Mexico,  &c.  This  native  dioxide  <. 
(Sn02)  always  contains  a considerable  amount  of  > 
impurities.  The  ore  is  first  broken  up,  and  from  1 
the  heaps  thus  obtained  the  richest  lumps  of  ore  1 
are  removed  by  hand-picking,  while  the  less  pure  1 
portion  is  crushed  to  a powder  in  a stamping  i 
mill,  and  from  this  powder  much  of  the  clay  and 
earthy  matter  is  washed  away  by  exposing  it  to  a ; 
stream  of  water.  The  tin  ore,  which  usually ) 
contains  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  in  addition  1 
to  arsenic  as  impurities,  is  next  roasted  to  expel 
the  arsenic,  and  to  convert  the  iron  sulphide  i 
(pyrites)  into  oxide  of  iron  and  the  copper 
sulphide  partially  into  copper  sulphate.  The  i 
mass  which  has  been  roasted  is  then  exposed  1 
for  a few  days  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  t 
in  order  to  convert  the  remainder  of  the  copper;: 
sulphide,  by  oxidation,  into  copper  sulphate,  • 
which,  being  very  soluble  in  water,  is  removed  by  * 
washing  the  ore.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
iron  oxide  is  also  removed  by  washing  the  ore  in  1 
a stream  of  water. 

Metallic  tin  is  obtained  from  this  purified  ore  1 
by  smelting  it  with  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight  1 
of  powdered  charcoal  and  a little  lime  in  a re-  p 
verberatory  furnace.  The  lime  forms  a fusible  ■ 
slag  with  any  earthy  impurities  remaining  in  the 
ore,  while  the  carbon  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  1 
the  tin  ore,  leaving  the  tin  in  an  uncombined'< 
state  : — 

2SnO;  + 2C2  = 4CO  + Sn2. 

This  crude  metal,  which  contains  iron,  arsenic,  : 
and  copper,  is  purified  by  re-heating  the  ingots  of 
metal  to  a moderate  temperature  in  a furnace  w ith 
a sloping  bed. 

The  comparatively  pure  tin  fuses  first  and  runs  1 
down  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  while  the  impurities,  = 
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which  form  a more  infusible  alloy  with  a portion 
of  the  tin,  do  not  melt,  but  remain  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace.  Finally,  the  metal  is  often 
further  purified  by  remelting  it  and  plunging  logs 
of  wet  wood  into  the  molten  metal,  thereby 
causing  an  agitation  which  resembles  boiling  to 
take  place,  and  the  remaining  impurities  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  metal  are  skimmed  off. 

Tin  is  a lustrous  white  metal  which  tarnishes 
very  slowly  on  exposure  to  damp  air.  It  is  soft 
and  very  malleable,  but  is  not  very  ductile,  and 
possesses  a very  low  tensile  strength.  Tin  is 
easily  fused,  is  soluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  by  nitric  acid  is  converted  into  an  insoluble 
white  powder  which,  when  dried,  yields  the  tin 
dioxide  (Sn02),  known  as  “ putty  powder,”  which 
is  often  used  for  polishing  glass. 

Tin  is  mostly  employed  for  covering  iron  and 
copper,  to  protect  their  surfaces  from  the  oxidising 
influence  of  moist  air. 

Tin  Plate  is  sheet  iron  coated  with  tin.  The 
sheets  of  iron  are  first  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
“pickling”  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  dried 
and  twice  dipped  into  a bath  of  molten  tin,  and 
finally  immersed  in  a bath  of  strongly-heated 
tallow.  The  immersion  in  tallow  causes  the 
excess  of  tin  adhering  to  the  iron  to  run  down 
and  collect  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate,  from 
which  it  is  easily  removed. 

Tinned  Copper. — Before  tinning  copper  vessels, 
the  copper  is  first  cleansed  by  rubbing  it  while  hot 
with  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  it  is  sprinkled  with 
resin.  Molten  tin  is  then  spread  over  the  copper 
with  a brush  made  of  tow. 

Mirrors,  or  “ looking-glasses,”  are  made  with  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury.  Many  of  the  useful 
commercial  alloys  contain  tin  as  a constituent. 

Tin  forms  two  oxides — viz.,  stannous  oxide, 
SnO,  and  stannic  oxide,  Sn02,  from  which  a 
series  of  stannous  and  stannic  salts  are  obtained. 

Stannous  Chloride , SnCl2,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  stannous  salt.  It  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving tin  in  hydrochloric  acid.  With  chloride 
cf  gold  solution  it  gives  the  precipitate  known  as 
“purple  of  Cassius,”  which  is  employed  for  im- 
parting a purple  colour  to  glass. 

Mosaic  Gold , which  is  used  as  a bronze  powder, 
is  disulphide  of  tin,  or  stannic  sulphide,  SnS2. 

Symbol  Sb.  Antimony.  Atomic  Weight  122 
Although  antimony  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
metallic  state,  it  is  almost  wholly  obtained  from 
:hc  ore  called  slibnite,  which  consists  largely  of 
inlimony  trisulphide,  Sb2S3.  The  trisulphide  is 
separated  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
jre,  by  heating  the  ore  in  vertical  retorts  which 
ire  perforated  at  the  bottom,  when  the  trisulphide 
nelts  and  runs  out  through  the  apertures. 
Metallic  antimony  is  obtained  from  the  trisulphide 
cither  (1)  by  heating  the  sulphide  with  half  its 
veight  of  metallic  iron,  or  (2)  by  roasting  it  until 
t is  mostly  converted  into  oxide  and  then  treating 
t with  carbon. 

(1)  Sb2S3  + 3Fe  = 3FeS  + Sb2 

(2)  Sb203  + 3C=3C0  + Sb2. 

Antimony  is  a bluish-white  metal,  and  is  so 

>rittle  that  it  can  easily  be  reduced  to  a powder 
vith  an  ordinary  hammer.  It  does  not  oxidise  at 
•rdinary  temperatures  in  the  air.  Dilute  hydro- 
ihloric  and  sulphuric  acids  do  not  attack  the 
netal.  Alloyed  with  lead,  antimony  is  used  as 
ype  metal.  It  is  also  a constituent  of  Britannia 
netal  and  of  pewter. 

Antimony  7'rioxidc,  Sb203,  is  formed  when 
.ntimony  is  burnt  in  air.  Antimony  trioxide  is 
. white  powder,  which,  when  boiled  with  a 
olution  of  cream  of  tartar  (acid  potassium 
artrate)  dissolves  and  forms  a solution  which, 
pon  concentration  yields  crystals  of  tartar  emetic 
KSbOQH4Ofi  + water).  In  large  doses  tartar 
metic  is  poisonous. 

Antimony  Trichloride , SbCl3,  sometimes 
ermed  “ butter  of  antimony  ” can  be  obtained  in 
rystalline  form  by  distilling  a mixture  of  mercuric 
hloride  and  antimony  sulphide,  or  in  solution  by 
issolving  metallic  antimony  in  strong  HC1. 
intimony  trichloride  is  decomposed  when  largely 
iluted  with  water,  a white  precipitate  of 
ntimony  oxychloride,  SbOCl,  being  precipitated, 
intimony  trichloride  is  used  for  producing  a 
rovvn  coating  on  steel,  guns,  &c. , which  prevents 
iem  from  rusting. 

Antimony  Sulphide,  Sb2S3,  is  used  for 
ulcanising  indiarubber.  It  occurs  native  in  the 
>rm  of  black  or  steel-grey  crystals,  but  may  be 
rtificially  prepared  as  an  orange  coloured 
owder  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
irough  an  acid  solution  of  antimony  trichloride. 

ymbol  Bi.  Bismuth.  Atomic  Weight  210. 
Bismuth  is  found  in  the  metallic  state  chiefly 
1 Saxony.  It  is  extracted  from  the  rock  in  which 


it  occurs  by  simply  melting  it  out.  As  a sulphide, 
bismuth  is  found  as  bismuthite  (Bi2S3),  from  which 
the  metal  is  obtained  by  roasting  the  sulphide  to 
oxide  in  the  air  and  then  reducing  the  oxide  to 
metallic  bismuth  by  heating  it  with  charcoal. 

Bismuth  is  a comparatively  rare  metal,  and 
forms  compounds  much  resembling  those  of  anti- 
mony. The  metal  is  mostly  used  for  making 
alloys  called  “fusible  metals,”  which  melt  at  a 
low  temperature.  A plug  of  fusible  metal  is  often 
let  into  a boiler  to  prevent  explosion.  When  the 
steam  (under  pressure)  reaches  the  temperature  at 
which  the  alloy  melts,  the  plug  of  course  fuses 
and  allows  the  steam  to  escape.  Fusible  metal  is 
also  used  in  the  wires  used  for  conducting  elec- 
tricity for  lighting  purposes  on  board  ship.  If  by 
any  accident  the  wire  becomes  heated  to  a 
temperature  which  is  unsafe,  the  metal  fuses  and 
breaks  the  circuit : — 

Newton's  fusible  metal  melts  at  202  deg.  Fahr., 
and  consists  of  8 parts  bismuth,  5 parts  lead,  and 
3 parts  tin. 

Rose's  fusible  metal  melts  at  201  deg.  Fahr., 
and  consists  of  2 parts  bismuth,  1 part  lead,  and  1 
part  tin. 

Wood's  fusible  metal  melts  at  142  deg.  Fahr., 
and  consists  of  4 parts  bismuth,  2 parts  lead,  1 
part  tin,  and  1 part  cadmium. 

All  these  metals  therefore  melt  at  a temperature 
lower  than  the  boiling-point  of  water. 

The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  comparatively 
unimportant. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  M'Lachlan.— The  death  has  just 
taken  place  of  Mr.  John  M'Lachlan,  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  born  at  Thornhill  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
came  early  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  educated 
under  Dr.  Ferguson.  Choosing  architecture  for  his 
profession,  he  became  a pupil  under  the  late  David 
Cousin,  City  Architect.  After  completing  his  studies 
by  travel  in  Italy,  Mr.  M'Lachlan  commenced 
practice  on  his  own  account  in  Edinburgh,  where  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  he  has  continued.  The 
results  of  his  labours,  says  the  Scotsman,  are  dis- 
tributed over  a wide  area  of  Scotland,  and  among 
them  may  be  noted  branch  offices  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland  in  most  of  the  leading  towns  ; and 
in  Edinburgh,  those  in  Princes’-strect,  High-street, 
corner  of  Cockburn-street,  and  extensive  additions 
to  the  head  office,  St.  Andrew-square.  He  also 
designed  the  Stock  Exchange  offices  in  North  St. 
Divid-street,  and  a large  block  of  public  offices  in 
St.  Andrew-square.  Many  mansion  houses,  villa 
residences,  and  buildings  for  commercial  purposes 
were  designed  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  and  he  made 
designs  for  a large  number  of  churches,  chapels, 
cottage  hospitals,  and  other  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  President  for  two  years. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  Bishopsgate  Foundation  Institute.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  this  Institute  was  laid  on 
Saturday  last  the  13th  inst. , by  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers, 
Rector  ofSt.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate.  The  Institute 
has  been  established  under  a scheme  cf  the  Charity 
Commissioners  under  the  City  of  London  Parochial 
Charities  Act,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  scheme,  and  in  consultation  with  Mr.  J. 
Macvicar  Anderson,  President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  the  Governors,  after  competi- 
tion, accepted  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Harrison 
Townsend,  F.R.I.B.A.,  for  the  proposed  Institute. 
These  designs  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  and  the  London  County 
Council.  Tenders  were  received  from  thirteen 
builders  for  the  erection  of  the  Institute  according  to 
such  designs,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell  being 
the  lowest,  was  accepted  for  24,933/.  The  Institute 
is  to  contain — (a)  A Hall  for  " public  lectures, 
musical  and  other  entertainments,  and  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art  or  industry";  (b)  a Reading  Room  ; 
(c)  a Lending  Library ; and  (</)  a Reading  Room 
supplied  with  periodicals  and  newspapers,  \vhich 
shall  be  open  to  the  use  of  the  public.  The  builder’s 
contract  provides  for  the  completion  of  the  buildings 
by  Midsummer,  1894. 

Grammar  School.  Horsham.— A new  Grammar 
School  was  opened  at  Horsham  on  the  29th  ulto. , 
providing  accommodation  for  100  day  scholars  and  20 
boarders.  These  new  buildings  owe  their  existence 
largely  to  the  Mercers  Company,  a distinguished 
member  of  which,  Richard  Collier,  founded  the 
school  in  1530.  The  buildings  form  a large  block 
on  the  Hurst-road,  near  Horsham  station,  and  the 
site  occupies  3 acres  of  land  laid  out  for  gardens, 
play  ground,  cricket  field,  &c.  The  materials  are  of 
red  brick,  Horsham  stone,  and  Staffordshire  tiles, 
built  in  sixteenth-century  Gothic  style.  The  con- 
tract for  the  whole  of  the  work  was  entered  into  by 
Messrs.  Potter. & Son,  Horsham,  builders,  at  5,795/., 
and  the  work  has  been  finished  within  the  allotted 
period,  the  total  cost  being  as  adjusted  3/.  6s.  8d. 
less  than  the  contract  sum.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  of 
London,  was  the  architect. 


Buildings  at  the  Bow,  Sherborne. — The 
contract  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  the  site 
known  as  Adam’s  Corner,  Sherborne,  has  been 
secured  by  Mr.  Betten,  the  amount  of  whose  tender 
was  between  2,000/.  and  3,000/.  The  almshouse 
master  and  brethren  had  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Carpenter,  who  had  prepared  the  plans 
before  his  demise.  The  only  existing  premises  that 
will  form  part  of  the  new  erection  will  be  those 
abutting  on  the  Parade.  This  house,  which  is  a 
sixteenth  - century  place,  and  which  adjoins  the 
ancient  gateway  to  the  monastery,  will  be  restored. 
The  architecture  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  general  architecture  of  other 
premises  in  the  town.  On  the  ground  floor  there 
will  be  two  shops,  and  at  the  back  will  be  a smaller 
shop.  On  the  second  story  there  is  to  be  a room- 
36  ft.  3 in.  by  23  ft.  6 in. — and  this  will  be  let  for 
the  holding  of  public  and  other  meetings.  On  the 
same  story  a reading-room  will  be  provided. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Leeds.— On  the  13th  inst. 
a new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  at  Crossgates, 
Leeds.  The  chapel,  which  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Danby,  architect,  of  Leeds, 
stands  on  the  site  adjoining  the  schoolroom.  It  has 
been  erected  with  pressed  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings,  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  and  fronts 
the  Manston-road.  A double  doorway  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  overhead  is  a large  five-light 
traceried  window,  filled  in  with  tinted  leaded  lights. 
The  roof,  which  is  open-timbered,  is  32  ft.  high  in 
the  centre.  The  chapel  will,  when  completed,  be 
60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  but  at  present  only  three-fifths  of  its 
length  has  been  built.  The  accommodation  now 
provided  is  for  240  on  the  ground  floor  and  no  in 
the  gallery,  which  is  placed  over  the  entrance  porch  ; 
but  when  completed  the  chapel  will  seat  5x0  adults. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  woodwork  is  carried  out 
in  varnished  pitch-pine.  The  cost  of  the  present 
building  will  be  about  1,400/.,  and  the  principal 
contractors  have  been  Mr.  P.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  T. 
Harrod. 

New  Chancel,  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Mapper- 
ley,  Nottingham. — The  new  chancel  erected  at 
St.  Jude’s  Church,  Mapperley,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Derby,  Dr.  Were,  a few  days  ago. 
Some  eighteen  months  ago  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
St.  Jude's  Church  by  extending  the  nave  and  by  the 
addition  of  a chancel,  giving  an  increase  in  the 
accommodation  of  nearly  100  seats.  Plans  were 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Heazell  & Son,  of  Notting- 
ham, and  accepted,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  James  Wright.  The  chancel  is  a brick  and 
stone  building,  witli  Broseley  tiled  roof.  The 
Decorated  east  window  and  other  details  are  in 
harmony  with  the  nave  previously  built.  The 
chancel  is  38  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  east  window  is  of 
five  lights,  and  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  the 
subject  being  the  Ascension.  It  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  of  Birmingham.  The  flooring 
is  laid  with  Maw  & Co.’s  tiles,  executed  by  Mr.  Foss, 
of  Nottingham.  The  roof  is  divided  into  panels  and 
decorated.  The  choir  stalls,  the  reredos,  and  the 
pulpit  are  of  carved  oak.  A new  font  of  carved 
Hollington  stone,  with  alabaster  shafts,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Miss  Welby,  has  been  presented 
by  the  family,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Thomas. 
The  nave  and  chancel  have  been  fitted  with  a system 
of  heating  by  hot  water  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Danks  & 
Co.  The  nave  has  also  been  cleaned  and  decorated. 
The  reredos  and  pulpit  have  been  executed  by  Foster 
& Cooper.  The  decoration  of  the  roof  as  well  as  the 
panels  of  the  reredos  were  the  work  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Gascoyne. 

Board  School,  Shettleston,  Lanark. — 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Board  School  being 
erected  to  replace  Eastmuir  School,  Shettleston,  was 
laid  on  the  13th  inst.  The  site  of  the  new  building 
is  on  the  main  road  of  Shettleston.  The  school,  a 
two-storied  erection,  is  built  of  red  stone  from 
Ballochmyle.  The  class-rooms  in  all  number  16, 
and  are  divided  by  sliding  doors,  while  there  are 
special  private  rooms  for  the  master,  mistress,  and 
•other  teachers.  There  are  separate  entrances  for  the 
boy,  girl,  and  infant  pupils,  leading  into  a large  central 
hall,  where,  however,  the  staircases  to  each  depart- 
ment are  kept  apart.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
about  r.ooo  pupils,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  building 
is  estimated  at  9,000/.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
school  are  placed  the  playgrounds  and  the 
janitor’s  house.  Messrs.  John  Devlin  & Son, 
Glasgow,  are  the  builders,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  is  the 
architect. 

Model  Cottages,  Greenock. — The  scheme 
for  the  erection  of  fourteen  semi-detached  double 
cottages  at  the  corner  of  South-street  and  Finnart- 
road,  Greenock,  is,  says  the  Glasgow  Herald,  now 
nearing  completion,  The  site  of  the  cottages  is  on 
the  north  side  of  South-street  and  west  of  Robertson- 
street.  The  present  Finnart-road  is  to  be  closed  up, 
and  a new  street  opened  between  Campbell-strect 
and  Robertson-street.  The  cottages,  which  will  be 
built  of  stone,  will  be  finished  in  a very  complete 
manner,  and  the  accommodation  is  five,  six,  and 
seven  apartments  respectively,  with  scullery  and 
outhouses.  The  scheme  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Boston,  Menzies,  & Morton,  architects,  Greenock. 

Proposed  New  School,  Paisley.— We  under- 
stand that  the  Paisley  School  Board  have  instructed 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Watson,  architect,  Glasgow,  to 
prepare  plans  for  a new  school,  with  accommodation 
for  between  600  and  700  children,  to  be  erected  in 
the  playground  of  the  South  School. 
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Public  Hall,  Eaglesfield,  Dumfriesshire. 
—On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  H.  C.  Irving,  of  Burnfoot, 
opened  the  new  Public  Hall  at  Eaglesfield  Village, 
Dumfriesshire.  The  building,  which  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  is  built  of  red  freestone 
from  Corsehill  Quarries.  The  hall,  which  will 
provide  accommodation  for  350  persons,  is  45  ft. 
long  by  27  ft.  wide.  At  the  left  entrance  is  a gentle- 
men's cloak-room,  while  to  the  right  is  the  stair  to 
the  gallery,  which  is  above  the  cloak-room  and 
vestibule.  The  platform  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
hall,  while  behind  the  platform  is  an  ante-room. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Peter  Chapman,  Lockerbie. 


S ANITA R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

The  Highgate  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appli- 
ances. — A Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Shirley,  Murphy, 
M.D.,  the  medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Mr.  Santo 
Crimp,  M.  Inst.C.E. , Assistant  Engineer,  visited  the 
Highgate  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appliances  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  and  were  met  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams, 
Chairman  of  the  Hornsey  Local  Board,  and  Mr. 
T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  M. Inst.C.E.,  the  Engineer  to 
the  Board,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  over  the 
Museum.  The  Committee  werd  highly  pleased 
with  the  numerous  objects  of  interest  which  the 
buildings  contain,  particularly  with  the  sectional 
model  of  a sanitary  dwelling,  and  the  appliances  for 
ascertaining  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  flow 
of  air  through  pipes  used  for  ventilating  house  drains 
when  fixed  under  varying  conditions.  This  arrange- 
ment of  pipes  very  clearly  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity for  avoiding  as  far  ns  possible  all  bends  in  the 
up-cast  or  extracting  shafts  as  well  as  in  the  drains 
themselves.  The  latest  improvements  and  inven- 
tions in  sanitary  work  are  constantly  being  added  to 
the  already  extensive  store  of  information  contained 
in  the  buildings,  and  the  fact  that  the  Museum  has 
been  visited  by  8,000  persons  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year  speaks  well  for  its  future  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. It  was  thought  that  if  such  an  institution  was 
established  by  the  Council  much  good  would  result. 
The  Committee  complimented  Mr.  Williams  on  the 
excellence  of  the  collection,  and  having  viewed  the 
Sanitary  Depot  and  Public  Mortuary  at  Hornsey, 
returned  to  London. 

Harbour  Works,  Leith.  — The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Kinnear,  Moodie,  & Co.,  builders,  Leith, 
lor  the  construction  of  a reclamation  embankment 
on  the  foreshore,  and  a wet  dock,  graving  dock,  and 
relative  works  on  the  east  side  of  the  Harbour  of 
Leith,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Leith  Dock  Com- 
mission. 

Proposed  Bridge,  Dingwall,  Ross-shire. — 
The  scheme  for  the  erection  of  Alcaig  Bridge,  Ding- 
wall, was  again  under  consideration  at  a meeting  of 
the  Dingwall  Town  Council  Committee  on  the  13th 
inst.  Plans  of  a structure  to  cost  10,000/.  were  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Fraser,  C.E.,  Inverness,  and  approved 
of ; but  before  proceeding  further  it  was  resolved  to 
communicate  with  salmon  fishing  proprietors  on  the 
river  Conon,  which  forms  part  of  the  ferry  at  the 
point  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  bridge. 

» t 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — M.  Bdrard,  a former  student  of  the 
French  School  at  Athens,  is  to  receive  this  year  the 
medal  offered  by  the  Socit'-td  CentraledesArchitectes. 

The  first  sale  of  the  works  of  Meissonier  realised 

837,37°  francs;  the  second,  593,000  francs. 

Admiral  Miot  has  been  appointed  curator  of  the 
Musde  de  Marine,  in  place  of  the  late  admiral  Paris. 

The  Academic  des  Beaux- Arts  on  Saturday  last 

proceeded  to  the  election  of  a painter  in  place  of  the 
late  M.  Cabat.  The  voters  were  thirty-three  in 
number.  At  the  sixth  “tour  de  scrutin’’  M. 
Benjamin-Constant  headed  the  list  with  nineteen 
votes,  against  seven  for  M.  Aimd  Morot  and  seven 
for  M.  Roybet.  The  new  academician  is  forty-eight  * 
years  old ; he  was  a pupil  of  Cabanel  and  made  a long 
sojourn  in  the  East.  Among  his  best-known  works 
are  " 1' Entree  de  Mahomet  II.  A Constantinople"; 
“ le  Harem  Marocain  " ; “ les  Derniers  Rebelles  ” ; 
“ Herodiate."  He  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute,  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  large  central 
ceiling  of  the  Salle  des  Fetes.  M.  Benjamin- 
Constant  is  son-in-law  of  M.  Emmanuel  Arago, 

French  Ambassador  in  Switzerland. M.  H. 

Cannisi  has  been  named  departmental  architect  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Lille  (Nord),  and  M.  Batigny  has 
l>een  appointed  Municipal  architect  of  the  Boulogne- 

sur-Mer. The  War  Department  has  given  ordeis 

for  the  removal  of  all  the  structures  that  have  been 
erected  during  recent  years  in  the  military  service 
zone,  250  metres  wide,  which  surrounds  the  Paris 

fortifications. An  international  hygienic  exhibition 

is  to  be  opened  at  Havre  on  August  1,  in  the  gardens 

of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. The  general  assembly  of  the 

Association  Provinciale  des  Architects  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Nancy,  on  June  15,  16,  and  17,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Gournond,  architect,  of  Lyons. 
The  organisation  of  architectural  instruction  in  the 
provinces  is  to  be  the  principal  subject  of  discussion. 

M.  Ddnarid,  architect,  of  Cham  Wry,  has  obtained 

the  first  premium  in  the  competition  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a group  of  scholastic  buildings  at  Moutiers 

(Savoie).  The  competition  was  opened  in  1891. 

M.  Adolphe  Goupil,  the  founder  in  1827,  of  the  art- 


publishing house  first  carried  on  under  his  name,  and 
since  by  MM.  Boussod  & Valadon,  has  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven.  M.  Goupil  was  father-in-law  of 

M.  Gerome,  the  eminent  painter. The  French 

Socidtd  d'Archdologie  will  hold  its  congress  this  year 

at  Abbeville. The  jury  of  the  competition  opened 

at  Nice  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  com- 
memorate the  union  of  the  county  of  Nice  with 
France,  has  selected,  from  the  twenty-three  com- 
petitors, three  who  are  to  compete  again  : MM. 
Darmet  (sculptor)  and  Breffendille  (architect) ; MM. 
Allar  (sculptor)  and  J.  Febvre  (architect);  MM. 

Lombard  (sculptor)  and  G.  Redon  (architect). 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Socidtd  Centrale  des  Architectes,  M. 
Saint-Agnan  Boucher  ; and  that  of  M.  Bresson,  a 
well-known  architect  of  Lyons,  who  leaves  a great 
many  works  behind  him, 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

The  Widening  of  Cheapside  (West  End). 
— At  their  meeting  last  week  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Williamson, 
adopted  a report  of  their  Finance  and  Improvement 
Committee  for  the  widening  to  70  ft.  of  the  roadway 
between  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  and  for  asking  the  London  County  Council 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost.  We  referred  to  this 
project  in  a “ Note"  on  January  21  last. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  10th  inst. 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street.  Mr.  H. 
Percy  Boulnois,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The 
annual  report  was  submitted.  The  roll  of  the 
Society,  it  was  stated,  comprised  240  members  of 
all  classes,  of  whom  3 are  honorary  members, 
4 life  members,  215  ordinary  members,  8 associates, 
and  10  students.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
previous  year's  report  to  the  establishment  of 
a fund  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  premiums  for 
papers  read  before  the  society,  the  title  of  the 
premiums  so  bestowed  to  be  called  the  “ West 
premium."  The  Council  had  now  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  first  premium  was  awarded  by 
the  trustees,  on  February  8,  1893,  and  unani- 
mously bestowed  upon  Mr.  Ivan  C.  Barling, 
member  of  the  Society,  for  his  paper  read  on 
December  9,  1891,  entitled  “Sounding  Apparatus." 
— The  report  was  adopted,  as  also  was  the 
treasurer's  statement.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  then  elected  as  follows  ; — President,  Mr. 
H.  Percy  Boulnois  (City  Engineer) ; vice-presidents, 
Professor  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw,  and  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Maginnis  ; members  of  the  Council,  Messrs.  M.  C. 
Bannister,  John  A.  Brodie,  S.  B.  Cottrell,  George 
Farren,  Thomas  L.  Miller,  Wm.  E.  Mills,  James 
Morgan,  and  Ernest  S.  Wilcox  ; hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Mr.  R.  C.  F.  Annett ; hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Coard  S. 
Pain  ; hon.  librarian,  Mr.  Wilfrid  S.  Boult. — The 
adjourned  discussion  on  the  paper  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Pierce,  assistant  solicitor  to  the  Liverpool 
Corporation,  on  “Engineering  Contracts,"  was 
concluded. 

Proposed  “Old  Glasgow"  Exhibition. — 
Considerable  progress  is  being  made  with  the 
preliminary  preparations  for  the  “Old  Glasgow" 
Exhibition,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  next  year.  The  exhibition 
will  aim  at  illustrating  the  history,  social  life  and 
manners,  and  the  industrial  progress  of  Glasgow 
from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  middle  of  this 
century.  A very  strong  committee,  all  more  or  less 
experts  in  various  branches  of  Glasgow  archaeology, 
has  been  organised.  The  great  interest  taken  in  the 
“Bishop's  Castle"  collection  in  Glasgow  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  and  the  marked  success  of 
similar  collections  in  Manchester,  Dundee,  and 
elsewhere,  go  far  to  show  that  the  “ Old  Glasgow  " 
gathering  is  bound  to  prove  of  the  greatest  possible 
value.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
owners  of  relics  of  the  ancient  life  of  the  city,  and  to 
these  the  committee  appeal  for  the  loan  of  their 
treasures.  The  subdivisions  of  the  proposed  exhibi- 
tion are  expected  to  possess  objects  in  art,  literature, 
manufactures,  shipbuilding,  machinery,  shipping, 
charters,  incorporations,  domestic  articles,  silver 
plate,  ornaments,  dress,  the  University  and  schools, 
and  matters  referring  to  distinguished  natives  and 
citizens,  and  historical  events.  The  Exhibition  will 
be  held  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1894,  in  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Robert 
Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  is  acting 
secretary  for  the  Exhibition. — Glasgow  Herald. 

Memorial  Brass,  St.  Nicholas'  Cathedral, 
Newcastle. — A brass  tablet  has  just  been  set  up 
in  St.  Nicholas'  Cathedral,  Newcastle,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  Philip  Fitz  Roy.  The 
tablet,  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Gawthorp, 
London,  is  affixed  to  the  north  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
near  the  entrance.  The  tablet  is  6 ft.  4 in.  deep,  by 
3 ft.  8 in.  wide,  in  one  sheet  of  metal. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— Matters  continue 
very  quiet  in  the  English  iron  market.  Crude  iron 
is  in  dull  inquiry  generally,  and  there  is  still  little 
life  in  the  demand  for  finished  iron.  Tinplate  makers 
on  the  whole  are  well  occupied.  The  steel  trade 
gives  promise  of  increasing  activity.  Shipbuilding 
exhibits  little  amelioration,  and  engineers  and  iron- 
founders  are  not  in  receipt  of  many  fresh  orders.  The 
coal  trade  remains  quiet. — Iron. 


National  Exhibition,  Budapest,  1896.— A - 
note  has  been  received  by  the  Department  of  Science: 
and  Art,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  from  the. 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  1 
James's,  announcing  that  a National  Exhibition' 
will  be  held  at  Budapest  in  1896,  commemorating 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Hungary. 

The  Bovey  Heath  Brickworks,  South  i 
Devon. — A serious  fire  took  place  at  these  works  < 
the  other  day,  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  up- : 
wards  of  5,000/.  One  of  the  stoneware  pipe  fac-: 
tories  was  destroyed.  Messrs.  Candy  & Co.,:. 
Limited,  ask  us  to  say  that  the  fire  did  no  damage; 
to  either  the  glazed  brick  or  paving-brick  works. 

A.  A.  Lyric  Club  (Fifth  Season). — It  is  an-i 
nounced  that  the  eighth  and  last  concert  will  bei 
held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  Monday,  thei 
29th  inst.,  at  7.30.  The  nomination  of  officers  for  j 
the  ensuing  season  will  take  place  the  same  evening. ; 

Surveyors  hip  Appointment.— Mr.  Arthur  H.  I 
Thomas,  A.R.  I.B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
County  Surveyor  to  the  Pembrokeshire  County 
Council. 

) \ 

MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  May  20. 

I iicorporatcd  Association  0/  Municipal  and  County: 
Engineers.— Midland  Counties  District  Meeting,  to  be  held 
at  the  New  Waterworks  of  the  Long  Eaton  Local  Board,: 
Stanton-by-Bridge,  near  Derby. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. — Annual  Provincial: 
Meeting,  Maidstone. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Hawk-1 
head  Asylum. 

Wednesday,  May  24. 


Carpenters'  Company , Carpenters'  Hall  ( Lectures  on~ 
Carpentry  and  Joinery). — Mr.  Keith  D.  Young  on  “The 
Setting-out  and  Construction  of  Staircases,  and  Joints  in: 
Joinery."  8 p.m. 

Thursday.  May  25. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 

8 p.m.  J 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Continuation  of' 
discussion  on  Mr.  W.  B.  Saycr's  paper  on  “ The  Prevention  ■ 
and  Control  of  Sparking  ; Continuous  Current  Dynamos, 
without  Winding  on  the  Field  Magnets  ; and  Constant: 
Pressure  Dynamos  without  Series  Winding.”  8 p.m. 


Frida' 


May 


Architectural  Association.— (1)  Election  of  Officers;-; 
(2)  Paper  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Sladdin  on  “ The  Travelling: 
Student's  Notes.”  7.30  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


5.493- — Water-closets  : E.  Carter. — This  apparatus: 
consists  of  a closed  vessel  of  any  of  the  usual  shapes,  and: 
made  of  metallic  or  other  suitable  material,  having  in  its: 
upper  side  a small  outlet  attached  to  the  top.  Communw 
eating  with  the  reservoir  is  a funnel,  or  a similar  shaped: 
vessel,  open  at  the  top  and  rising  to  within  a short  distancec 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Hushing  cistern.  A. 
chemical  substance  is  contained  in  the  lower  vessel,  and  at. 
each  discharge  of  the  flushing  cistern  a regulated  quantity: 
is  forced  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  through  the: 
outlet  in  the  lower,  thus  perfectly  and  automatically  dis-i 
infecting  the  closet.  J! 

7,248.— Bricks  : H.  Sr  II.  J.  Warrington.  — This, 
specification  refers  to  improvements  in  bricks  for  building, 
purposes,  the  object  being  to  form  bricks  in  such  a shape  as. 
to  hind  more  firmly  with  less  mortar  or  cement,  and  to; 
prevent  the  appearance  of  unsightly  joints.  The  bricks  are : 
lormed  of  the  usual  materials  with  the  parts  receiving  the 
mortar,  and  which  are  placed  together  to  form  the  joints, 
recessed  or  cut  away  from  the  rear  of  the  brick  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  its  face.  The  part  thus  left  intact  forms  a 
Hange,  which,  when  the  brick  is  laid,  presses  against  thei 
corresponding  part  of  the  next  brick,  the  recessed  or  cut-: 
away  portion  of  the  brick  forming  a bed  for  the  mortar,  &c.,: 
the  flanged  portion  requiring  little  or  no  mortar.  Thei 
joint  thus  formed  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

7,728.— Brick  Structures:  IV.  G.  Johnson  andj.  C.i 
Coulter. — This  invention  consists  of  one  or  more  series  of 
specially  formed  bricks  for  building  purposes,  and  especi-; 
ally  for  tieing  walls,  chimney  shafts,  piers,  &c.,  to  reduce' 
the  risk  of  cracking,  bulging,  or  displacement.  The  bricks . 
are  provided  with  one  or  more  dovetail  or  similar  shaped, 
notches,  or  slots,  so  placed  that  when  any  two  bricks  o|< 
suitable  pattern  are  laid  in  the  required  position,  a key- 
piece  or  tie,  larger  at  the  ends  than  its  middle,  can  be’: 
inserted  between  them,  so  as  to  engage  in  the  slots  or. 
notches  of  the  bricks  in  such  a manner  as  to  effectually  key. 
the  latter  together.  The  key-pieces  may  be  of  any  suitable  1 
material,  and  may  be  set  in  position  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
methods. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May  1. — 8,685,  J.  Harding,  Doors  and  Movable. 
Partitions. — 8,721,  O.  Elphick,  Water-closets.  — 8,730,: 
E.  Whitehead,  Spring  Door-fastener. — 8,739,  W.  Finlays?®! 
Earth  Excavators. 

May  2. — 8,751,  T.  Brown,  Window-sashes. — 8,806,  fc: 
Cannadine,  Tombstones,  Memorial  Stones,  &c.— 8,821,: 
L.  Fornander,  Band-saws. — 8,828,  J.  Leigh,  Fireproof; 
Floors  and  Roofs. 

May  3.-8,837,  J.  Easby,  Flushing  Water-closets.-^ 
8,841,  N.  Sandiford,  Fire-grates.—  8,842,  J.  Hacking,) 
Chimney-cowls  and  Ventilators. — 8,844,  J.  Douglas,. 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings,  &c.  — 8,853,  w-' 
Needham,  Wood  Screws. — 8,859,  J-  Dollheiser,  Screw- 
down  Taps. — 8,863,  F-  Pover,  Ovens  and  Kilns  for  tML 
Firing  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 8,869,  J-  McQuone  and  R. 
Turnbull,  Composition  or  Concrete  Pavement.  — 8,890,: 
Beck  & Co.,  Lim.,  and  Others,  Draw-off  Taps.— 8,897,; 
G.  Prussing,  Process  for  Improving  Cement. 

May  4.-8,940,  R.  Adams,  Door-Closing  Appliances  and 
Checks.— 8,944,  F.  Thomas,  Drain-Pipes,  &c.— 8,946,  W.' 
Kirkland,  Adjustable  Door  and  Hinge.  j 

May  5.-8,977,  F.  Clarkson  and  others,  Screws  for 
Wood,  &c.— 8,982,  J.  Bousfield,  Wrought-iron  Built  Guide: 
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Rail  for  Sliding  Doors.— 8,983,  J.  Bousfield,  Detachable 
Roller  Frame  for  Sliding  Doors.— 8,989,  J.  Easthope  and 
[}.  Ncdderman,  Weather  Excluder  for  Doors  and 
Windows. — 8,990,  J.  Quarmby,  Sinks,  Baths,  Lavatory 
Basins,  &c. — 9;o2o,  W.  Moore,  Water-closets. — 9,021,  G. 
Birkitt,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 9,030,  F.  Woiwod,  Bolts  or 
Latches  for  Doors.— 9,040,  S.  Dutton,  Water-closets. 

May  6.-9,048,  J.  Hancock,  sen.,  Cisterns  for  Water- 
closets. — 9,069,  W.  Hooker  and  C.  Fitch,  Sliding  Sashes 
to  be  opened  from  the  inside. — 9,101,  R.  Anderson,  Self, 
Acting  Waste  Water  Flushing  Chamber. — 9,115,  T.  Lafon, 
Safety  Bolt  for  Doors. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

1,418,  E.  Nowell  and  P.  Chitham,  Eclipse  Combination 
Saw  Sets.— 2,657,  H.  Barlow,  Roofing  Tiles  and  in  machines 
employed  in  such  manufacture.— 4,456,  H.  Coulthurst 
and  others,  Sanitary  Pipes. — 4,625,  E.  Nayler,  Ventilating 
Arm  or  Pipe  for  Water-closet  Traps,  &c.—  4,810,  J.  Jones, 
Presses  for  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 5,012,  C.  Crickmay,  Com- 
bined Garden  Edging,  and  Water  Channel. — 5,086,  D. 
Martyn,  Automatic  Brick-cutting  Table  and  Counter. — 
5,259,  N.  Parascho  and  E.  Thorpe,  Glazing  Staple. — 3,427, 
G.  Law,  junior,  Ventilating  House  Drains. — 5,682,  E. 
Stephens,  Self-acting  Flush-valve  for  Urinals,  &c.— 6,757, 
G.  Calvert,  Latch  Bolts,  applicable  to  Rim,  Mortice,  and 
other  Locks. — 6,846,  J.  Neil,  Door-snick  or  Lock. — 
7,241,  J.  Horton  and  others,  Chisels  for  Morticing,  &c. 
— 7,456,  J.  Whittaker,  Brick  Presses. — 7,462,  P.  Spencer, 
Centres  for  Setting-out  Work.— 8,001,  J.  Urinson,  Devices 
for  use  in  Painting  or  Cleaning  Walls  of  Houses. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

12,416,  R.  Fox,  Waste  Preventers  or  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
19>355i  W.  Petley,  Sash-fastener. — 20,242,  T.  Bennett, 
Gauge  for  use  when  cutting  Tonguedand  Grooved  Boards, 
Wooden  Mouldings,  &c.  — 4.825,  E.  Nelson,  Damp 
Course  Materials  used  in  the  Foundations  of  Buildings. — 
5,939,  R.  Doyle,  Non-inflammable  Paint. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


reversion  in  64  yrs.,  in  six  lots,  8,565/.  ; Peppercorn  g.r.  on 
plot  of  land,  Melbourne-giove,  Dulwich,  reversion  in  82 
yrs.,  50/.  ; two  peppercorn  g.r.’s  Lytcott-grove,  reversion 
in  82  yrs.,  350/. — By  C.  G.  dr3  T.  Moore  : 135,  Hoxton-st., 
Hoxton,  f.,  r.  55/.,  1,150/. ; 28,  St.  John's-rd.,  f.,  r.  55/., 
730/.  ; 4,  6,  8,  18,  20,  Myrtle-st.,  f.,  r.  159/.,  1,670/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  150/.,  Myrtle-st.,  reversion  in  61  yrs.,  3,930/.  ; 1 and  3, 
Myrtle-st.,  f.,  r.  70/.,  805/.  ; f.g.r.  of  70/.,  Myrtle-st., 
reversion  in  20  yrs.,  1,600/.  ; 37,  39,  41,  Myrtle-st.,  f.,  r. 
100/.,  1,050/.  ; 11,  Grove  Passage,  Hackney,  c.,  350/.  ; 
91,  Howard-rd.,  Plaistow,  f.,  140/. 

May  12. — By  Norton , Trist,  dr  Gilbert : 298,  Stanstead- 
rd.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  55/.,  490/. — By 
IV.  A.  Blakcmore : 5 to  14,  Hide-pl.,  Westminster,  and  16, 
Frederick-st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  13s.,  965/.;  Nos.  46  to  66 
(even),  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  and  6oa,  and  1 to  7,  Carey-pl., 
u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ns.  8d.,  600/. ; 33,  King  William-st., 
Greenwich,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  30/.,  175/.',  34>  King 
William-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  30/.,  175/.  ; 82,  88,  90, 
Marsden-st.,  Haverstock  Hill,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  95/., 
640/. — By  Ncwbon  dr  Co.  : 82,  Prebend-st.,  Islington,  u.t. 
34  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  32/.,  260/.  ; 16,  St.  Mary’s-rd., 
Canonbury,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  800/.  ; 19,  Ashley-rd., 
Hornsey  Rise,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  475/.  ; 136,  Gt.  College- 
st.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  50/.,  550/.  ; 7, 
Dickenson-st. , Kentish  Town,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  4s., 
200/.  ; 1 and  2,  West  Green  Villas,  West  Green,  u.t.  30  yrs., 
g.r.  ill.  ios.,  r.  81/.,  360/.  ; “Siesta,”  Landsdowne-grove, 
Ncasden,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  38/.,  400/.:  102,  King 
Edward-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  42/.,  375/. — 
By  Furber,  Price,  do3  Furber:  F.g.r.  of  5/.,  Waverley-rd., 
Harrow-rd.,  reversion  in  56  yrs.,  140/.  ; f.g.r.  of  14/.  10s., 
Johnson  News,  ditto  in  54  yrs.,  315/.  ; f.g.r.  of  13/.  ios., 
ditto  in  56  yrs.,  275/.  ; 29,  31,  Charrington-st.,  Somers 
Town,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  295/. — By  Baker  & Sons ; 
“ The  Durham  Gold  Mine,"  Ethridge,  Queensland,  and  10 
acres,  with  plant,  & c.,  3,005/. ; No.  421,  Bethnal  Green-rd., 
f.,  r.  45/.,  625/.— By  A.  Prcvost  dr  Son:  175,  Salmon’s- 
lane,  Limehouse,  f.,  r.  36/.,  545/.  ; 2 to  10  (even),  Diggon- 
st.,  Stepney  Green,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  ios.,  1,270/.  ; 137, 
139,  Skidmore-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  235/.— 
By  Segravc,  Browett,  dr  Taylor:  C.g.r.  of  30/.,  High-st., 
Plaistow,  reversion  in  43  yrs.,  500/. ; 5,  6,  May’s-villas, 
Sidcup,  f.,  r.  42/.,  540/.;  79,81,  Clinton-rd,  Bow,  u.t.  50 
yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  56/.,  580/.  ; 21,  Ashcroft-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 
nil,  r.  26/.,  230/.;  8,  9,  Lawton-rd,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 
405/. 


May  4. — By  Debenham , Tews  on,  dr  Co.  (at  Midhurst) : 
Three  houses  in  the  Market  Place,  Midhurst,  u.t.  1,000 
yrs.,  g.r.  5s.,  r.  79/.  19s.,  1,100/. — By  Fuller,  Moon,  Sr3 
Fuller  (at  Croydon):  “The  Cottage,”  Warrington-rd., 
Duppas  Hill,  f.  1,200/.  ; 74,  Sydenham-rd.  North,  Croydon, 

f. ,  r.  50/.,  875/.  ; 12  and  14,  Frith-rd.,  and  48  and  50,  Tarn- 
worth-pl.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g r.  9/.,  600/.  ; 52,  Tamworih-pl.,  f. 
235/.  ; 6,  8,  and  10,  Frith-rd.,  f.  600/. 

May  8. — By  IV.  Sutherland : 59,  Paddington-st.,  Pad- 
dington, u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  56/.,  430/.  ; 51,  Park-st..  Camden 
Town,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  100/.,  400/. — By  Brodte, 
Timbs,  dr  Baker  : 10,  Woodchurch-rd.,  Hampstead,  f.,  r. 
125/.,  1,920/.  ; “ Holly  Bush  House,”  Hadley  Green,  and 
{A  acres,  f.,  3,250/. — By  Gough  dr1  Dove  : 19,  21,  St.  Mary 
Church-st.,  Rotherhitlie,  f.,  r.  42/.,  460/.  ; 9 and  12,  Roncy- 
st.,  f.,  210/.;  17,  Fulford-st.,  f.,  170/.:  “The  Queen's 
Head  ” Public  House,  Fulford-st.,  f.,  r.  55/.,  900/.  ; 44,  46, 
Rotherhithe  Wall,  f.,  350/.  ; f.g.r.  of  61.,  Roney-st.,  rever- 
sion in  1 yr.,  155/.  ; 28,  Crossfield-lane,  Deptford,  f.,  185/. — 
By  Tr afford  dr  Dawson:  9 and  11,  Seymour-st., 
Deptford,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10.,  440/.  ; 120  and  122, 
Grove-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  300/. — By  IVcatherall  dr 
Green:  6,7,  8,  Portland-rd.,  Kingston,  f.,  570/.;  1 to  9, 
Fairfield  East,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  900/.  ; 27,  29,  31, 
Hawkes-rd.,  Norbiton,  f.,  510/.:  1,  2,  3,  Victoria-rd.,  f., 
400/.  Vernon " and  “Ashburton"  Villas,  Victor-rd., 
Teddington,  f.,  r.  46/.,  510/. — By  H.  Hooper:  32,  Chaplin- 
rd.,  Willesden  Green,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  26/.,  170/.; 
6,  Lansdowne-ter.,  Wood  Green,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  5s., 
150/. 

May  9.— By  Weston  dr  Sons:  Nos.  147,  149,  151, 
Clapham-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  160/.,  1,500/.  ; 
153,  155,  157,  Clapham-pk.-rd.  ; and  plot  of  land,  u.t.  69 
yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  r.  159/.,  1,680/.  ; 42,  46,  48,  50,  Portland-pl., 
North,  u.t.  27  yrs!,  g.r.  17/.,  r.  137/.  ; and  a l.g.r.  of  7/.  7s., 
910/.  ; 19,  Wynne-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios., 
265/. — By  King  dr  Son:  8,  Boston-pk.-rd.,  Brentford,  f., 
700/.— By  IV.  ].  Newell:  29,  Broadway,  Deptford,  f., 
550/.  ; 19,  21,  23,  Cambridge-rd.,  Croydon,  f.,  400/.  ; 3, 
Beverley  Cottages,  Lee,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.,  20/.,  175/. 
— By  E.  dr*  H.  Lumley  : “Ellenslea"  and  3 acres  near 
Farnborough,  f.,  1,300/. 

May  10. — By  Dolman  dr1  Pearce : No.  157,  Haver- 
stock Hill,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  subject  to  two  lives,  1,100/.  ; 
6,  St.  James'  Gardens,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/.,  255/.— 
By  Langridge  dr  Freeman:  F.g.r.  of  24/.,  Grace-rd., 
Croydon,  reversion  in  85  yrs.,  450/.— By  Farebrother,  Ellis, 
<2 Co.:  “ Argylc  Lodge,''  Wimbledon,  and  2J  acres,  f., 
10,000/.  ; f.g.r.  of  50/.,  Chalk  Farm-rd.,  Camden  Town,  re- 
version in  54  yrs.,  1,100/.  ; f.g.r.  of  20/.,  ditto,  reversion  in 
36  yrs.,  440/.  ; By  IV.  Hall:  13,  Gerrard-st.,  Soho,  f.,  r. 
100/.,  1,800/. — By  J.  H.  Bulmer:  13,  14,  Victoria-ter., 
Deptford,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  450/.— By  T.  B.  Westacott : 
24,  26,  28,  30,  Balfour-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r. 
25/.  4s.,  r.  166/.,  1,460/.  ; 60,  Leconfield-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 

g. r.  5/.  ios.,  r.  26/.,  280/.  ; 4,  6,  20,  Courtney-rd., 
Holloway,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  122/.,  1,070/.  ; 28,  30, 
Ringcroft-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  72/.,  615/. ; 1,  2,  3, 
Palmer-pl.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  108/.,  900/.  ; 15,  17, 
Cornwall-rd.,  Stroud  Green,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  86/., 
815/.  ; 6,  7,  Manchester-ter.,  Kensal  Green,  u.t.  38  yrs., 
g.r.,  15/.,  r,  62/,  8s..  225/. 

May  u. — By  Mansell  dr3  Rowe  : two  plots  of  leasehold 
land,  Church-rd.,  Norwood,  200/. — By  Hobson,  Richards, 
dr3  Co.  : f.g  r.  of  44/.  Grove-ter.,  Leytonstone,  reversion  in 
88  yrs.,  850/.  ; f.g.r.  of  37/.  ios.,  Stanley-ter.,  Leyton, 
ditto  in  874  yrs.,  755 1-  I <"-g-r.  of  27^-1  Chester-ter.,  ditto  in 
88  yrs.,  520/.  ; f.g.r.  of  27/.,  Merchison-ter.,  ditto  in  88  yrs., 
590/.;  f.g.r.  of  22/.  8s.,  Lina-ter.,  Woodford,  ditto  in  90 
yrs.,  435/.:  f.g.r.  of  25/,  Ravenscroft-rd.,  Beckenham, 
ditto  in  864  yrs.,  5So/-  1 f-g-r-  °f  3°/->  Station-ter., 
Wimbledon,  ditto  in  88  yrs.,  605/. ; f.g.r.  of  7/.  ios., 
Mnryland-rd.  West,  Stratford,  ditto  in  61  yrs.,  210/.  ; f.g.r. 
pf  31/.  ios.,  reversion  in  272  yrs.,  735/.  ; f.g.r.  of  17/.  ios., 
Merryweather-ter. , West  Ham,  ditto  in  53  yrs.,  400/. — By 
Ncwbon  dr3  Co.  : 109,  111,  and  113,  Curtain-rd.,  Shore- 
ditch, f.,  r.  108/.,  2,760/.  ; 38,  Oxford-rd.,  Islington,  u.t. 
50  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.  iod.,  r.  42/.,  400/.  ; 1,  Alwyne-pl., 
Canonbury,  u.t.  52  vrs.,  g.r.  9/.  15s.,  r.  60/.,  410/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  3/.  3s.,  Fletton  Villas,  Bowes  Park,  reversion  in  94  yrs., 
70/.  ; 4,  6,  and  7,  Fletton  Villas,  f.,  r.  58/.  ios.,  800/.  ; 
5,  6,  Berkeley  Villas,  f.  660/. ; four  plots  of  f.  land,  Bounds 
Green-rd.,  225/. ; 1,2,3,  FlorenceVillas,  Edmonton,  f.  300/. — 
By  Glazier  dr3  Sons : F.g.r.  of  330 /.,  Devonshire-st.,  City, 


{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  foi 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 
Teak,  E.  I.  . . load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 
Ash,  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/5/0 

Birch,  do 2/15/0  3/15/0 

Elm,  do 3/15/0  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1/10/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do 3/5/0  5/10/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/15/0  3/15/0 

Do.  Yellow  2/10/0  4/10/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  100  7/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0  B/o/o 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  10/0/0  14/0/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow . . 8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  10/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/0  16/0/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  *1/0/0  28/10/0 

Do.  do.  2nd  16/0/0  17/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  Stc.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  St 

and  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

1st 0/9/6  0/16/6 

Do.  2nd  0/8/0  0/12/0 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 

Cedar.  Cuba  ..ft.  14  /4I 

Honduras,  ..&c  74  /A 

Mahogany,  Cuba  / 4 
St.  Domingo, 

/4 


Mexican  do.  do.  /3i  Is) 

Tobasco  do.  do.  hi  /6J 

Honduras  do.  ..  /4*  /6 

Box.  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 9/0/0  20/0/0 

Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  { continued ). 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3J  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/0/2  J 0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  46/15/0  47/5/0 
Best  selected  . . 48/0/0  48/10/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 56/0/0  57/0/0 

Chili,  bars 43/0/0  43*7/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4$  0/0/5 
L E A D — P i g , 

Spanish ton  9/10/0  9/12/6 

English  com. 

brands  9/12/6  9/15/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  11/0/0  0/0/0 

Pipe 11/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 89/15/0  90/5/0 

Australian 90/7/6  90/17/6 

English  Ingots. . 94/0/0  94/10/0 

Banca 92/0/0  92/10/0 

Billiton  91/15/0  92/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/7/6  20/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  28/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/0/0  27/5/0 

Palm,  Lagos 27/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapesced,  English 

pale 25/10/0  26/0/0 

Do.  brown  24/10/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref 23/0/0  23/10/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refinea  5/10/0  12/0/0 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  io  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.] 


ARDINGLEY  (Sussex).— For  laying  pipe  sewers  (1.700  yards), 
constructing  manholes,  &c„  for  thc_Cuckiield  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  : — 

* -'-.ms £1.053  I Box  £882 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £875.] 


ASPATRIA  (Cumberland).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  reading 
ami  recreation  rooms  for  a company.  Messrs.  Moffat  & Bentley, 
architects,  Whitehaven  : — 

Mason  Work.— Maxwell  & T.  pping,  Aspatria  £405  o o 

Joiner  ami  Carpenter — Joseph  Rawlings,  Aspatria  220  0 o 
Plumbing  and  Glazing. — David  Bell,  Cockennouth  110  o o 
Plastering  and  Cementing.— Altringham,  Cocker- 

mouth 57  10  ° 

Slating.— John  Walker,  Cockermouth  68  o o 

Painting.—).  S.  Armstrong,  Workington  12  13  o 


BASFORD  (Notts).— For  the  erection  of  casual  wards  at  the 
Workhouse.  Basford,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  architect,  Nottingham.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  archi- 

G.  Hopewell  & Son  £'.339  1°  ° 

J.  H.  Vickers,  N tingham  (accepted) 1,220  o o 


BAUMBER  (Lancs.).— Accepted  for  rc-seating  and  renovating 
Wesleyan  chapel.  Mr.  Sidney  Switzer,  architect  : — 

Frank  Bell,  Homcastle  £110  o o 


“ BIRMINGHAM. -For  ■ 
stable.  Stc.,  at  Moseley, 
Andrews,  architect  :— 
Moffat 

Whitehouse  . . 


the  erection  of  a house,  with  coach-house, 
for  Mr.  Edward  Jones.  Mr.  Francis  B. 

, £1,208  I Bishop  & Charles £1.167 

. 1,244  Grant  >,>32 

1,187  | Trentham  (accepted)  1,096 


BRISTOL.-For 
Arms,"  Ashley  dot 
Bristol  :— 


the  proposed  additions  to  the  "Foresters 
vn,  Bristol.  Mr.  F.  Bligh  Bond,  architect, 


..£690  I Cowlin  & Sons  £610 

. . 678  R.  Wilkins  & Sons  585 

. . 645  | W.  Church* 515 

• Accepted. 


CARDIFF. — Accepted  for  the  extension  of  the  Glamorganshire 
and  Monmouthshire  Infirman'.  Messrs.  Seward  & Thomas,  arclii 
tects,  Queen's-chambers,  Cardiff  :— 

Wm.  Symonds,  Rectory-road,  Canton,  Cardiff,  £11,774  o o 


CARDIFF.— Accepted  for  excavating,  draining,  &c.  at  Ely 
Bridge,  for  the  Glamorgan  County  Council.  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Edwards 
County  Surveyor,  Bridgend.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Thomas  Rees,  Crinallt,  Ely,  near  CarditT £111 


CARDIFF.  — For  additions  to  Stacey-road  Board  Schools 
Cardiff,  for  the  Cardiff  School  Board.  Messrs.  Bruton  & Williams, 
architects,  Cardiff : — 

Hatherley  & Carr  ..£2,597  o 0 I D.  C.  Jones  & Co... £2.389  o 

Edward  H.  Page  ..  2,56018  5 Lattey  &•  Co 2,385  o 

Knox  A:  Wells  2,540  o o Henry  Davies,  Car- 

D.  J.  Davies 2,480  o o | diff  (accepted) 2,237  9 7 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  engine-house,  boiler-house,  and 
coal  stores  for  the  electric  lighting  station.  Canton,  Cardiff,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Cardiff. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  Engineer  :— 

Ashley £4.272  4 4 I Ellis  & Davis  £3.25417  7 

Thomas  & Co.,  Car-  Ridley  & Son 3,234  10  6 

diff* 3,328  3 2 | 

• Accepted. 


CARDIFF.— For  the  construction  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  for 
the  Barry  and  Cadoxton  Local  Board.  Mr.  C.  K.  Walker,  Engineer, 
Local  Board  Offices,  Vere-street,  Cadoxton,  Cardiff : — 

Alternative  Estimates. 


Richards  & Cranston  , 

Lloyd  & Powell  

Morgan  & Roberts... 

John  Mackay 

Strachar. 

T.  W.  Davies 

F.  Aslily  

Baker  & Gregory 

G.  Rutter.  Barry*  . . . 

K.  J luce  

(Engineer's 


•£»4-907  ••>  o . 

20.773  *3  5 • 

15.056  8 .8 
IS.044  11  o . 

■3-236  o o . 

. 13.006  18  o(  . 

12.771  '9  7 • 

I2.S'S  'S  7 • 

9.427  4 10  . 

£11.944  18s.  3d. ; / 


CASTl  EFORD.— For  sewering,  kerbing.  channelling,  and  other 
street  works,  for  the  Trustees  of  "Jessop's"  Estate.  Mr.  Sam.  Shaw, 
C.E..  2,  Union-street,  Dewsbury.  Quantities  by  engineer  :— 

I.  & J.  Aliffe,  Ossett  £288  3 3 


COCKERMOUTH. -For  the  erection  of  a bridge,  BrandlingiU 
for  the  Highway  Authority.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  C.E..  Court  House- 
buildings, Cockennouth.  Quantities  by  the  engineer  :— 

J.  Allison  & Son  ....£11910  o I Geo.  Green.  Pardshaw*£s9  16  S 
Jno.  Bolton 64  10  o | • Accepted. 


CROYDON.— For  alterations  at  the  " Fox  and  Hounds"  Tavern, 
London-road,  West  Croydon.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect,  88, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.C.  : — 

Hanscomb  & Smith  £1.075  I Edwards  & Medway £1.020 

Walker - 1,059  Simpson  & Cove 1,012 

Voller  1.045  Spencer  & Co 997 

Todd 1.029  | Courtney  & Fairbaim  *. . 929 

• Accepted. 

Peivterer,  dec. 

T.  Heath  (accepted) £129  0 0 

Gas-fittings. 

J.  & C.  Christie  (accepted)  £100  o o 


CROYDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  62,  Dingwall- 
road.  Croydon,  for  Mr.  F.  Weare.  Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  architect, 
27,  Dingwall-road,  Croydon  • — 

Batley  St  Linfoot £610  I Bullock £556 

Dewdney 580  Hanscomb  & Smith,  Croy- 

Judd  580  don  (accepted)  545 

Saunders  5S8 1 


CWMCARN  (Mon.). — For  erecting  an  Isolation  Hospital  for  the 
Abercarne  Local  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  John  W.  B.  Kooke,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Abercarne:— 

Bellow  & Son £534  10  o I North  & Son £427  o o 

Francis  & Co 521  10  o I W.  A.  Baker  & Co.. . 400  o o 

Humphreys  & Co.  ..  486  o o I T.  G.  Diamond 398  10  o 

D.  Rowell  & Co 478  6 8 R.  Rowsell 396  o o 

C.  llunning 450  10  o W.  II  a r b r o w, 

I.  Dixon  & Co 459  o o|  London* 377  16  o 

* Accepted  piovisionally. 


ms,  &c.J,  at 


Exchange,  for 


ihe  Burgii  of  Dunbar. 

Surveyor.  Dunbar.  Quantities  supplied 

Mason.— G.  Blair.  Dunbar  

Joiner. -G.  Scott.  Spott  

Plumbers.  A.  Melville  ft  Sons.  Dunbar  . 

Plasterer  — A.  Aitken.  Dunbar 

Slater  — K.  Alder,  Dunbar  

Total 


’ Moody.  Burgh 


ENFIELD  HIGHWAY  (Middlesex).-For  repairs,  painting. 
Stc.,  to  " The  White  House,"  Enfield  Highway,  for  Messrs.  Watney 
St  Co.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ensor,  surveyor:— 

Smithers  £101  o o|W,  Lawrence,  Walt- 

C.  White  73  o o hani  Abbey* £54  10  o 

A Maxfield  64  19  6 | * Accepted. 


ENFIELD  HIGHWAY  (Middlesex). — For  repairs,  painting, 
&c..  at  " The  Roebuck,"  Roebuck-terrace  and  Roebuck-cottages, 
Enfield  Highway,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ensor, 
surveyor : — 

Smithers  £227  2 o I W.  Lawrence,  Walt- 

A.  Maxfield 189  8 6 ham  Abbey*  £149  10  0 

C.  White 158  o o ] * Accepted. 


FARNBOROUGH  (Hants).— For  extension  of  the  Convent  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Sacre  Cci-ur.  Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  archi- 
tect, 27.  Atfred-place  West,  South  Kensington.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Henry  Smith,  8,  John-street,  Adelphi : — 

Extra  for 
Adamant  plaster. 

T.  I.  Mcssom £9.345  £'49 

Oldridgc  vY  Sons 8.9«7  205 

W.  Garland  8.890  — 

G.  Kemp 8.783  200 

Mnrtm.  Wells.  & Co 8.717  so 

W.  R.  St  C.  Light  H.447  112 

Claridgc  it  Bloxham,  Banbury*  8.397  274 

* Accepted. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

delivered. 

in  m- 

Vn  Hnf. 

Dover  Corporation. . . . 

30  and  20  guineas 

June  17 

•Scheme  for  Sewerage  Disposal 

Monmouth  U.S.A 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


School  Buildings,  Stulbury.  Harrow  ... 

Work  on  Trust  Property.  St.  Dumb 

Canterbury 

Road  Metal  1 10.000  tom). 

Three  Houses.  Spemiymoo 

Road  Diversion 

Labourers'  Cottages 


■.  Durluu 


, Roestone  (2.000  tous). . . 
luerneey  Granite  8pa11s. 


By  whom  Required.  Architect.  Surveyor. 

or  Kmrineer 


Plymouth  Corporation 

King's  Norton  Sch.  Ed. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Ac. 

School  Board 

Trustee*  of  Strelnsham' 


Corporation 


•Kentish  Flints  

•Two  Pumping  Kiiglnra.  Ac 

81s  nouses.  Holroyd  hllU  Wibsey  ... 
Improvement.  Works,  Heath  View. 
Alterations  to  Houses.  Hill  Head. 


I.lunduduo  Impt.  Com. 
Kanturk  (Ireland' 

Nantyglo  and  Blama 
1 Mon.  I Local  Board  . . 
Wandsworth  and  Clap- 

ham  Union 

Southend -ou -Sea  Corp. 
Leicester  Corporation 


Retaining  Walls.  North  Shields 

School  Extensions 

Hospital  Bnt1<liog9.  Riluhlll  

Cast-iron  Pipes  

Sewerage  Works.  Pijies,  Ac.  I .a  nark  

Emlcinkment  for  Reservoir.  Ac.  neat 

Kxmouth  

Additions.  Ac.  “Bromley  Arms,"  Fisker- 

ton,  Notts 

Pair  Villa  Residences,  Walls.  Ac.  Burnham, 


Flagging  and  Kerbing,  Uprmby 

Road  Materials  

Vicarage  House.  Aberdare 

Channelling,  Forming,  Ac.  Moy-road  . 

•Oak  Fencing  

Additions  to  Workhouse  


Four  Cottages,  Bank-lane,  Moryport 

Detached  House,  Ripon-road,  Harrogate. 

Congregational  Church.  Amble  

School  Buildings,  Wycliff  Hull,  Sheffield 

School,  Institute,  Ac.  Sheffield  

Avenue  in  the  Market 

Welsh  Macadam.  Kerbs,  Ac. 

•1,500  ft.  Lancashire  Kerb 


Cottage  at  Waterworks.  Spa  Clough,  Risli 


Brewery  Buildings  and  Stabling.  Tylors- 

towu,  near  Pontypridd 

School  Buildings,  Barlow-lane,  Lcvena- 

hulrne 

School  Buildings,  Pendleton,  Lancs 

Pipe  Laying,  Manholes,  Brightlingsea, 


Extension  of  Gasworks  . 


Penlee  Stone  or  Oranlte  Kcuvi  Metal  |2.000 

tons) 

Hewer.  York-road.  Belfast 

Railway  Stores.  London 

•Hire  of  Horse* 

•Reparttion  and  Cleansing  Sewers  . 


Halifax  Corporation  . . 


Tynemouth  U S A 

Aberilarc  School  Board 
Lancashire  Aylums.Bd 
Tynemouth  Gas  Co. 
Lanark  County  Council 

District  Water  Co 


Mrs.  Green  and  J.  W. 

Howden  Highway  Bd. 
Blackheath  High.  Bd. 
Rev.  W.  Rhyddercli  . . 
Cardiff  Corporation  .. 

Hartford  U.R.S.A 

Celbridge  (Ireland) 


Bath  Corporation  

Sule  Local  Board 

Ki  ngston  - on  - Thames 
Corporation  


Wakefield  Corporation 
Treharne  A Treharnc . . 


Keuslngtou 

Tonbridge  Loc.  Bd.  . . 
Belfast  Corporation  . . 
South  Indian  Ry.  Co. 
St.  Saviour's  B of  W. 
Com.  of  Sewers  (City  of 
■ndon)  


O.  D.  Bellamy 

Ed.  Holmes . 

Houston  A Houston  . 

O.  Smith  

J.  H.  Cox  

J.  Woodcock 

Official  


Grayson  A Gold  

W.  Hardle.  Jiin.* 

Jas.  Tail 

Ed.  Cousins 

Shephard  A Harrison 

Chas.  9.  Leech 

nderson 

G.  Llntott  

Official".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

do. 

do. 

C.  Eaglesfield  

H.  E.  A A.  Bosh  

G.  M.  Smith 

C.  J.  Innocent 

do. 

Official  

do. 

do. 


J.  II.  Maybury. 
Henry  Lord  . . , 

R.  T.  Stewart  . 

C.  E.  Jones  ... 
Jas.  Farrar  . . . 

W.  Weaver  . . . 
Official  


do. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Free  Library.  Fitting*.  Ac.  Penzance  . 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital 

Flushing  Chambers.  Ac ... 

•New  Infirmary  Buildings 

•Stables.  Ac  Leeds 

•Oates  and  Railings  

Gasholder 

Long  Stone  Wall  and  Fence,  Sartfcll,  Isle 

of  Man 

Granite  Road  Metal  (400  tons) 


Workhouse  Wards,  Barton-upon-Irwell 
•Mortuary  Buildings  and  Alterations  1 

Offices  

Work  at  Several  Schools 

Kerbing,  Channelling,  Ac 

R.C.  Chapel,  Ac.  Kilkenny  Asylum  


•Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus 

Widening  Bridge.  Watford  

•Trial  Borings.  Wickham  Bishops  . . . 
•Alterations  to  Bridge  

• « 

•Wrought- Iron  Tank  with  Olrders  .. . 

•Police  Station 

•Maklng-up  Roods 

Additions.  Ac.  to  Towu  Hall 

• App  ir  ktus 

•Painting  Works  at  Infirmary  

•Waterworks 

Chapel  at  the  College  

Sewerage  Works 

Warehouse.  Showroom,  and  Four  SI 

Market- road.  Chelmsford 

•Smiths'  Work 

Tall  Chimney  at  Gasworks  

Asphalting  Playgrounds.  Ac 

Sewerage  Works 

Street  Works.  South  Moor.  Durham. 
Semi-detached  Villas.  Daisy-hill.  Bradford 
Two  Semi-detached  Villas.  Cardigan- road. 

Leeds  

Two  Houses,  Craghead,  co.  Durham 

Additions,  Ac.  "Selbome  House,"  Harro- 
gate   

Shop,  Dwelling-house,  Ac.  Rochdale 

School  Buildings,  Ryhope,  Sunderland 

Seven  Houses,  Shops,  Ac.  Pemberton, 

Wigan 

Three  Cottages  and  Shop,  Newark 

Eight  Houses,  Abram 

Two  Churches,  Rhondda  Valley,  S.  Wales 

Road  Widening  (Shields-road,  Ac.) 

Two  Houses.  Longton,  Preston 

Cottages  and  Offices,  Lusk.  Ireland  

Stabling,  Ac.  Pin  Mill  Brow,  Monchestei 
•Stone  and  Iron  Bridge,  Olney 


By  whom  Required. 


Eton  Union  

Ellenborough  and 
Ewahrigg  Sch  Bd.  .. 
Library  Committee  . . 
Quecnshury  Loc.  Bd.  . 
Cockerrnouth  l*oc.  Bd. 

Steyning  Union  

North  Eastern  Ky 

Bristol  U S A 

Appledore  (Devon)  Gas 
Co.  Limited 

Crown  Receiver 

Burgess  Hill  (Sussex) 

Local  Board  

Union  Guardians  

Toxteth  Park  Local 

Croydon  School  Board 
Higher  Bebingtou  Loc. 

Corns.  of  Lunatic 

Ayslums 

Fulham  Union  

Hertford  C.C 

Essex  Comity  Asylum 
Hertford  High.  Com. . . 
Wisbech  Water  Co.  . . 
do. 

St.  Alban's  Corp 

Acton  Local  Board 

Kendal  Corporation  . . 

Holborn  Union  

8t.  George's  Union 

BudleighSalterton  L.B. 
Cheltenham  College  . . 
Eccles  Corporation 

Brittain  Pash 

Coin,  of  Sewers  (City 

of  London) 

Hamilton  (N.B.)  Corp. 
Norman  ton  School  Bd. 

Hartlepool  Corp 

Southmoor  Colliery  Co. 

R.  Beckett 

W.  Pimblett 

Rev.  Precentor  Lewis 
Walker  Local  Board  . . 

John  Ciut 

Balrothery  Union 

J.  II.  Gartside  A Co.  . . 
Bucks  County  Council 


Jno.  Drake  . 
R.  8.  Marsh  . 
A.  Loader  . . . 

W.  Bell  

Official  


do. 


Magnall  A Littlcwoods 

J.  Price  

Robt.  Ridge 

G.  M.  Lloyd 

Drew  A Langrislie 

Official  

U.  A.  Smith 

OIKcial  

Urban  A.  Smith 

E.  Easton  A Co 

do. 

Official  

8.  Shaw  . . .'. 

H.  Saxon  Snell  

do. 

J.  M.  Martin 

Official  

H.  A L.  Hinuoll  

Mr.  Chancellor  

Official  

do'. 

H.  C.  Cmmmack  

J.  W.  Kounthwaite  .. 
J.  Young  

T.  Butler  Wilson 

Plummer  A Burrell  . . 

T.  B.  Wilson 

G.  A.  Hammond 

C.  Walker 

W.  B.  Johnson  A Son 

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan 

T.  W.  Laycock 

Garllck  A Sykes 

C.  M.  Tuite  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Clerk  of  Works 

•Instructors  ill  Woodwork 

•Foreman  of  Works,  Gold  Coast. 

•Pricing  Clerk,  Works  Departure 
•Sanitary  Inspectors  (Two) 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Maidstone  U.S.A 

Kingston  - on  - Thames 

Corporation  

Willesdeu  Local  Bd.  .. 
Sch.  Bd.  for  London  .. 
Crown  Agents  for 

Colonies  

London  CountyCouneil 
St.  Marylebone  Vestry 


2L  per  week  each 

21.  10s.  per  Week 

:u.  3s 

1001 

2501.  rising  to  3001. 

31.  10s 

21.  5s 


May  27  1 
May  30  1 
May  31  1 


Those  marked  icith  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts  pp.  tv.,  vt.,  viit,  and  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xx.  and  xxii. 


FLIMBY’  (Cumberland).— For  building  seven  cottages  at  Flimby. 
Messrs.  Moffat  & Bentley,  architects,  Whitehaven  : — 

Humphrey  Archer £ 1,351  5 I Joseph  Scott  £947  16 

Jonathan  Young 1,2*1  5 Samuel  M'Whinney, 

. Coulthard 970  19  | Workington*  884  o 

• Accepted. 


GILLINGHAM  (Kent). — Accepted  for  removing  and  re-erecting 
the  steamboat  landing  stage  at  Gillingham  Pier,  for  the  Local 

Ernest  A.  Thompson,  9,  Heme  Villas,  Forest  Hill-road  £2111  o o 


GREAT  YARMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
St.  Peter's  road  (for  300  boys),  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Bottle 
& OUey,  architects,  Regent-street, ';Great  Yarmouth.  Quantities  by 


J-  Rand £2.739  10  ° 

Cockrill  & Sons  2.617  6 6 

T.  Howes  2,578  19  o 

G.  T.  Flaxman 2,462  o o 

Cork  & Co 2,433  o o 

T.  S.  Cooper  2.431  o o 

J.  Leggett 2.430  o o 

R-  Davy 2.358  o o 


R.  Eastoe £2.34S  1 

F.  Gnmble 2,340  1 

G.  W.  Beech 2,300  1 

G.  Beckett 2,297  1 

Bray  . 


J.  Ward,  Great  Yar- 
mouth {accepted) . . 
Architects'  Estimate  1 


HALIFAX. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Lud- 
denden  Foot,  for  the  Warley  School  Board.  Messrs.  C.  F.  L. 
Horsfall  & Sons,  architects,  Lord-street  Chambers,  Halifax. 
Quantities  by  architects 

Masons.— Crawshaw  Bros,  Ripponden,  near 

Halifax  £>.725  o o 

Joiner. — Wm.  Sutcliffe,  Marsh,  Sowerby  Bridge  jeo  o o 

Plumber.—].  Stafford,  Sowerby  Bridge 134  14  o 

Heating. — J.  Stafford,  Sowerby  Bridge  59  15  o 

Plasterers  & Slaters.— Wm.  Robinson  & Sons, 

Sowerby  Bridge *38  o o 

Lighting  and  Ventilating.- J.  H.  Pickup  & Co., 

Ltd.,  Bury  77  to  o 

Whitesmith.—].  Kitchen.  Hall-street,  Halifax..  2918  6 

tronfeunder.—J.  Berry,  New  Bank,  Halifax tq  12  o 

Painter.— W . Smith,  Luddenden 31  to  o 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Tout 
detached  houses  at  St.  John's  Church-road.  Gayton-road.  Mr, 
T.  P.  Figgis,  architect 

Maxwell  Bros,  (at  per  Schedule). 


HORNSEY.— For  street  improvements,  for  tile  Hornsey  Local 
Hoard.  Mr.  T.  de  Court)  Meade.  Engineer  and  Surveyor  - 

Stapleton  Hall-road.  MusweU  liiU-road. 

B.  Cooke  St  Co £180  o o £1.712  o o 

Thomas  Adams,  Wood  Green. . 176  5 4*  16  *• 

T.  G.  Dunmore 196  u o . . ,,  „ 

wm.  Griffith* _ l £ 

Wm  Walker  ,8o  9 0 .! ’5  _ 

s-  Muds«n - t.«9  a 9 

• Accepted.  " 9 


HORNSEY.— For  street  improvements,  for  the  Homsey  Local 
Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

Tottenham- 

Homsey.  Tottenham-  lane,  by 
lane.  lane.  fire  station. 

B.  Cooke  & Co £781  o 0 £198  o o Poo  0 o 

Thomas  Adams,  Wood 

Green  6o3n:i«....  160  510  ....  78  3 2» 

T.  6.  Dunmore,  Crouch 

End  919  o o ....  107  o o* os  o o 

Wm.  Walker — ....  wo  18  6 ....  94  6 2 

• Accepted. 


HORNSEY.— For  making 


e roads  for  the  Homsey  Local 


B.  Cooke  & Co. 

Wm.  Griffiths 

S.  Hudson  

Thpmas  Adams,  Wood 


Frobisher-road  Falkland-road.  Ivy-gardens. 
(Second  section). 

••£2,678  o o ..£3,176  o o ..£525  o o 


the 


c-  HORNSEY .— Forthe  construction  of  new  stoneware  sewers 
Stroud  Green  Estate,  for  the  Homsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  d. 
Courcy  Meade,  Engineer  and  Surveyor:— 
n t'r.r.i-n  x.  r'-  £1,539  0 o I T.  G.  Dunmore  ....£1,389  o 

1,494  10  o T.  Rowley,  Totten- 

>.437  o o ham*  1.057  >8 

>.398  o o | ‘Accepted. 


B.  Cooke  & Co. 

G.  Bell  

S.  Hudson 

Thomas  Adams 


LIVERPOOL.— For  rebuilding  thre 


— — . _.  warehouses  in  Juniper- 

street,  Liverpool,  after  the  recent  fire,  for  the  Hand  in  Hand  In- 
surance Society.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect  and  surveyor,  33, 


New  Bridge-street.  Ulackfriars,  E'c. 

iV«HaPV  " ; £9.404  O o I Jones  & Sons  £8.900  1 

J-H.  McGaul  9,160  o o j It.  Costain 8.578  : 

Tomktnson  & Co.  ..  9.108  o o Holme  & Green*  ..  7,|6o  , 

T-  8,985  o o | * Accepted. 

[All  of  Liverpool.] 


LIVERSEDGE  (Yorks). — For  the  construction  of  a main 
sewer  (1)  miles)  of  stoneware  pipes,  brick  sewer.  See.,  for  the 
Liversedge  Local  Board,  Mr.  Charles  Gott,  C.E.,  S,  Charles-strect, 
Bradford  : — ’ 

G.  W.  Nayloi 


A.  Bland  5,626  o 

Ben  Graham  St  Sons  4 357  o 

B.  & T.  H.  Riley  ..  3 97!  o 

Benjamin  Kirk  3 042  J0 

Reuben  Clarke 3,773  o 

••  3.75°  < 

John  Slmger 3,450  , 

Kuey  Hopktnson  . . 3,366  1 


Garforth  Bros £3.362  9 9 

Matthew  Hall 3.306  4 m 

Robinson  &Crowther  3,298  o o 

Godfrey  Pearson 3,250  to  o 

Allan  Drake 3,12*  o o 

David  Barry,  Not- 
tingham and  Brig- 

house*  2,850  15  6 

•Accepted. 


LI.ANDAFF.— For  widening  and  reconstructing  Church 
and  Ty  Uchaf-road,  Lianedame,  for  the  Highway  Board.  Mr 
Holden,  C.E.,  surveyor,  Beithom,  Llandaff: — 

Ty  Uchaf-road. 

Ljoyd  & Powell £263  10  o I Jno.  Thomas  £207 

W.  Lewis 256  3 4 Ed.  Moses,  Kudry, 

4.  J.  Davies 213  10  o|  Glamorgan* 158 

•Accepted  conditionally. 

Church-road. 

W.  Lewis  . ...  £311  ia  6 I T.  J.  Davies £211 

Lloyd  & Powell 299  4 7 Ed.  Moses,  Rudry, 

Jno.  Thomas  219  15  9 | Glamorgan* 192 

•Accepted  conditionally. 


15  0 

17  6 


LLANTRISANT.— For  alterations,  additions,  Sic.,  to  scliool  » 
buildings,  Penrhiwfer,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  j.  Evans,  • 
architect,  Penarth. 

Chidzey  & Thomas  £450  I Henry  Rowling,  Williams-  j 

Lemmel  Evans 450  | town,  Penygraig  » £388  J 

[Architect's  estimate,  £398.] 


* Accepted, 


Legg.  architect,  Grafton-street.  Mile  End.  Quantities  by  Mr.  1 


W.  Hawker  Gracechurch-strcet,  E.C.  :— 

Alternative  j 
Estimate.  (J 

£1.903  00  £ 81  o o 

>-857 


Dearir.g  St  Son 

Holliday  St  Greenwood. . 

Edwards  & Medway 

W.  Walker 

S.  W.  Hawkins 

Jarvis  A-  Son 


1.598  . 


72  i 


LONDON  - For  erecting  casual  wards  a:  Millman-street.  Ch« 
for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Chelsea.  Messrs.  A,  & C.  liar 
Architects,  5.  I.eadenhal) •'  “ 

SStllV-.ll  Cl  kA.  A 


Shillitoe  & Son 

G Wade 

Leslie  St  Co 

W.  H.  Smith  

W.  Johnson  &•  Co, 


J.  Allen  & Sons £9,270 .'a 

C.  Miskin  9,103  1 

E.  P.  Bulled  & Co 9,000  , 

J.  & C.  Bowyer,  Upper  1 
Norwood  (accepted)  ....  8,685  5 


LONDON.-For  constructing  new  sewers  in  Monlagu-place 
Russell-square,  and  Southampton-row,  and  underpinning  sewers  in 
Bedford -square,  Caroline-street,  Great  Russell-street,  Great  Whit* 
Kenton-street.  Lloyd's-court,  and  Southampton-row,  fOj 


Lion-sti  ..  u 

the  St.  Giles's  District  Board  of  Works:—' 

T-  Adams  & Sons £7.421  I W.  Ncavc  & Son  c. 383  : 

' Mowlem  & Co 6,589  C.  W.  Killingback  & Co.*  4,197  i 

t>  .1  5,065!  ‘Accepted. 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £4,138.] 


. Bentley  . . 


PETERBOROUGH. — For  the  erection  of  five  cottaffes,  Stan- 
— mnd.  for  Mr.  Tow.  Mr.  John  Stallcbrass.  architect,  North-street 

Thomas £797  o o I Coe  £707  0 . 

Nichols 789  o v 1 Hicks  1 7:15  3 . 

Binder  774  o v'  Faulkner 698  o 1 

Noble  73B  o o I Sliepporson  000  o 1 

Sibley  715  o c I Gutrndge,  Peter- 

Bridge  foot  687  17  4 boro'* 6-45  o ■ 

• Accepted. 
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WALSALL.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  three  chapels  and 
entrance  lodge,  at  cemetery.  Ryecroft.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
K.  H.  Middleton.  Borough  Surveyor,  Bridge-street.  Walsall. 
Quantities  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  :— 

Chapels. 

R.  M.  Hughes,  Bradford-street,  Birmingham  ..£2,841  o o 
Lodge. 

T.  & J.  Hunter,  Willenhall  .£57°  ° 0 


WARLINGHAM— For  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  All 
Saints'  Parish  Church.  Warlingham.  Surrey.  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston, 
architect.  07.  Lombard-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  C. 
(Heed  and  A.  H.  Belcher  : — 

Thomsit  & Kingham  .£3.714  I Maxwell  Bros .£3.45° 

John  Or A 


Holliday  & Green 


ood 


a'  ::  tSI: 


WATFORD.— For  the  construction  of  storm  water  drainage  works, 
for  the  Local  Hoard.  Mr.  D.  Waterhouse,  engineer.  14,  High-street. 
Watford.  Quantities  supplied  :— 


n liras . £1,816  I J.  Neave  

B.  Cook  & Co 1.814  J-  Bentley 

C.  W.  Killingback 1.575  J-  Jackson 

W.  Judge 1,538  H.  Hill  

J.  Wickson  1,496  | F.  Dupont,  Colchester*  . 

• Accepted. 


WELLINGTON'  (Salop!.— For  the  extension  of  the  cattle  market, 
drainage,  walls,  &c„  for  the  Wellington  (Salop)  Markets  Company. 
Mr.  Rowland  Millington,  surveyor.  Quantities  by  surveyor  :— 

Bradney  & Lloyd  ,£1,891  I Alfred  Roper,  Wellington, 

John  Gethin 1,790  Salop  (accepted) £i,57° 


WHITBY. — Accepted"  for  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Rus- 
warp,  for  Mr.  II.  A.  H.  Kastall.  J.P.  Mr.  Edward  11.  Smales, 
architect,  20.  Skinner-street,  Whitby 

Jixcavating,  Briektvork.  Mason.  Plastering  and 

Stating. — J.  Braim,  Whitby £580  o o 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.— T.  Fletcher.  Whitby  ..  406  o o 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  Gee.—].  Brown  & Son,  Whitby  44  o o 


WHITEHAVEN.— For  erecting  new  staircase  at  the  Odd 
Hall.  Messrs.  Moffat  & Bentley,  architects  — 

Jonathan  Young  £295  1 

Chappie  & Son,  Moor-iow  (accepted)  241  ii 


WILTON  (Wilts).— For  widening  two  bridges.  North-street,  for 
the  Town  Council.  Mr.  G.  J.  Carse.  architect,  Wilton,  Salisbury  : — 

£•  TO'hom £393  ° I >'-•  W-  Musselwhite £325  o 

349  o | H.  Lever,  Tisbury*  ....  29810 

• Accepted. 


T.  Dawl 


WORKINGTON  (Cumberland). — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling- 
house.  Lilly  Hall,  for  the  District  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Pickthall.  architect  — 

G.  H.  Chambers £275  o | H.  Graham  £24310 


YORK.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
the  Centenary  Chapel,  for  the  Trustees.  . ... 
7.  Stonegate.  York.  Quantities  by  the  architect. 
~ ’"alker  1 


Brickie  . . . _. 

Mason. — T.  P.  Barry 
Plasterer. — H.  Young 
Joiner.- G.  Mansfield 

Stater. — G.  Dodgson 
Plumber.— T.  Moyser 
Smith.— G.  Dearlove 
Painter.-].  Thomas 
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Beni-Hasan. 

OR  a good  many 
years  past  the 
name  of  Beni- 
Hasan  (or,  as 
Fergusson  spells 
it,  “Beni- 
H a s s a n ’ ) has 
been  familiar  in 
the  ears  of  every 
architectural 
student  as  con- 
nected with  the  early  beginnings  of  Doric 
architecture.  It  is  probably  entirely  to 
Fergusson  that  we  must  trace  this  general 
and  popular  acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  remarable  rock-cut  remains 
of  the  Nile  Valley,  and  with  their  signifi- 
cance in  architectural  history.  Others  have 
studied,  described,  and  drawn  the  Beni-Hasan 
tombs,  with  the  incompleteness  and  disregard 
of  accuracy  which  were  characteristic  of 
architectural  research  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers ; but  Fergusson’s  few  general  remarks 
and  small  woodcut  illustrations  have  been 
for  a whole  generation  the  generally  accepted 
illustration  and  criticism  on  a collection  of 
architectural  monuments  which  have  a 
peculiar  and  almost  unique  interest  and 
value  in  their  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the 
most  perfect  style  of  architecture  that  has, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  ever  existed  in 
the  world. 

We  have  long  felt  that  modern  archaeology, 
with  its  increased  sensitiveness  as  to  accu- 
racy of  representation  and  thoroughness  of 
investigation,  ought  to  have  something  further 
to  say  in  regard  to  Beni-Hasan,  and  in  this 
first  volume  of  the  records  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  in  Egypt  * we  have  an  admirable 
commencement  of  the  work,  in  the  true  spirit 
in  which  such  work  should  be  undertaken. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Griffith,  the  general  editor,  in  his 
short  preface,  says,  “ Our  united  aim  has 
been  perfection.  We  are  proud  even  of  our 
partial  success,  but  we  are  fully  conscious 
that  we  have  not  yet  raised  the  work  to  what 
should  be  its  ultimate  level.” 

Although,  as  Mr.  Newberry  observes,  the 
tombs  at  Beni-Hasan  had  been  illustrated  and 
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described  by  more  than  a dozen  distinguished 
Egyptologists,  the  present  expedition  has 
already  discovered  three  tombs  hitherto 
unnoticed,  and  copied  a large  quantity  of 
hitherto  unpublished  drawings  and  inscrip- 
tions ; and  there  appeared  to  be  so  much  to 
illustrate  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  spread 
the  record  over  two  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  only  is  now  published. 

A large  proportion  of  the  illustrative  plates 
in  this  volume  are  occupied  with  very 
careful  reductions  of  the  drawings  and 
inscriptions,  which  are  of  the  highest  interest 
to  those  who  may  be  called  general 
archaeologists,  in  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  Egyptian  life  and  on  some  of  the 
private  history  of  persons  connected  with 
these  remains  ; but  of  course  to  architects 
the  interest  of  these  new  investigations  at 
Beni-Hasan  turns  rather  on  the  information 
they  may  yield  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
proto-Doric  architecture  which  is  illus- 
trated there.  The  connexion  between  the 
forms  in  these  remains,  and  those  of 
early  Doric  architecture,  can  easily  be 
traced  in  the  imagination,  though  the 
actual  links  are  wanting.  The  question 
is  not  so  much  what  came  after  the  eight- 
sided and  sixteen-sided  pillars  of  Beni- 
Hasan  as  what  preceded  them ; and  the 
greatest  value  of  new  investigation  there  to 
architects  would  be  in  the  discovery  of  any 
hitherto  unobserved  details  which  would 
furnish  additional  information  or  suggestion 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Beni-Hasan  forms. 

Fergusson  considered  that  the  remains  at 
Beni-Hasan  showed  evidence  of  having  been 
borrowed  from  brick  architecture  ; his  argu- 
ment being  that  the  thin  tile  shown  on  the 
top  of  the  octagonal  and  sixteen-sided 
columns  was  just  what  would  be  necessary 
to  give  the  proper  seating  for  the  beam  on  a 
brick  column ; that  the  column  itself  might 
have  been  built  up  with  bricks,  and  that  the 
segmental  arched  form  of  the  ceiling  was 
an  imitation  of  an  arched  brick  roof.  He 
also  adds  that  the  cornice  indicates  a lighter 
style  of  architecture  than  could  be  derived 
from  stone  buildings.  It  is  of  interest  to 
see  whether  the  new  volume  on  Beni-Hasan 
throws  a fresh  light  on  these  points. 

Mr.  Newberry  classes  the  tombs  (we  will 
assume  that  they  are  tombs)  under  three 
heads  : (i)  halls  without  columns  or  portico  ; 
(2)  those  without  portico,  but  with  a roof 
supported  by  lotus-bud  columns,  and  formed 


in  the  shape  of  segmental  arches  ; (3)  those 
with  an  outer  court,  a portico,  a chamber 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  sixteen-sided 
fluted  columns,  also  with  ceilings  of  curved 
sections.  It  would  be  a very  great  point  if 
we  could  discover  any  marked  difference  of 
date  between  the  tombs  with  the  lotus 
capital  columns  and  those  with  the  fluted 
columns  and  plain  abacus.  The  two 
features  are  so  entirely  different,  and 
point  to  such  a different  origin,  that  one 
must  consider  them  from  quite  a different 
point  of  view.  In  the  present  volume  no 
lotus-column  tombs  are  illustrated,  and  we 
must  wait  for  the  second  volume  for  their 
fuller  consideration,  but  we  may  point 
it  out  as  a very  important  object  for  the 
explorers,  to  look  carefully  for  any  in- 
dications of  difference  of  date  between  the 
caves  showing  these  two  very  distinct  types 
of  column.  At  the  same  time  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  likely  that  any  important 
difference  in  date  will  be  made  out.  The 
whole  set  seem  so  far  to  belong  to  one  group 
and  one  period  (about  2500  to  2300  b.c.),  and 
the  similarity  of  the  arched  roof  in  both 
classes  of  tomb  seems  also  to  connect  them 
closely. 

The  most  important  tomb  illustrated  in  the 
present  volume  is  that  distinguished  as  No.  2. 
We  have  here  a fore-court  with  two  eight- 
sided columns  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  chamber,  supporting  a beam  form 
parallel  with  the  front  of  the  inner  chamber, 
and  a segmental  arched  roof  parallel  to  the 
beam,  between  it  and  the  inner  chamber  wall. 
The  inner  chamber  is  divided  into  three 
aisles  at  right  angles  with  its  front,  by  two 
sixteen-sided  columns  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  aisle,  also  carrying  imitation  beams, 
and  three  segmental  waggon  vaults  over  the 
three  aisles,  between  the  beams.  All 
the  columns  stand  on  the  well-known 
wide,  flat,  circular  Egyptian  base,  and 
all  carry  square  abaci  forms  worked  out  of 
the  beam.  In  the  eight-sided  columns  there 
is  no  attempt  at  fluting ; in  the  sixteen-sided 
ones  there  is  a very  slight  curved  depression 
of  each  face,  evidently  not  done  to  obtain 
the  decorative  effect  of  a fluting,  but 
merely  to  emphasise  the  edges  slightly, 
which  would  otherwise  be  at  too  obtuse 
an  angle  to  be  very  marked  in  their  effect. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  only  other  pillared 
tomb  of  which  a plan  is  given  (No.  14)  has 
two  circular  columns,  and  a flat  roof ; and 
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moreover  that  the  bases  of  these  have  much 
less  projection  than  the  usual  Egyptian  base. 

Studying  No.  2 tomb,  one  would  hesitate 
to  accept  Fergusson's  theory  that  the  columns 
are  imitations  of  brick-built  structure.  The 
building  up  of  brick  columns  in  the  sixteen- 
sided form  would  be  a matter  of  some  difficulty 
and  elaboration.  We  should  be  more  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  derived  from  wooden 
pillars,  the  edges  of  which  could  be  easily  taken 
off,  to  reduce  them  to  eight  or  to  sixteen-sided 
posts  for  improved  effect  merely,  and  the 
wide-spreading  base-plate  seems  just  what 
is  necessary  to  give  them  a good  foundation 
and  prevent  them  from  sinking  in  the  soil.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to 
regard  the  segmental  section  of  the  ceilings  as 
other  than  an  imitation  of  a built  arch,  very 
likely  of  brick.  One  cannot  imagine  any  other 
motive  for  this  formation  of  the  ceilings  in  a 
rock-cut  chamber.  If  this  view  is  accepted,  we 
are  here  brought  round  again  to  a wooden 
origin  for  the  Doric  column  as  well  as  the 
entablature ; an  origin  which  has  been 
rather  discredited  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  genuine  Doric  — archaic 
Doric  — shows  columns  of  thicker  pro- 
portions than  the  later  and  more  refined 
Doric  order.  But  the  interval,  both 
architecturally  and  chronologically,  between 
the  columns  of  Beni-Hasan  and  those  of 
Corinth  and  Segeste,  is  very  great,  and  we 
have  at  present  none  of  the  connecting  links 
between  them.  We  should  suggest  to  those 
who  are  conducting  the  explorations  at 
Beni-Hasan  to  keep  a lookout  for  any  fact, 
either  in  the  remains  themselves  or  in 
the  inscriptions  or  paintings  on  their  walls, 
which  will  throw  any  light  on  the  question 
whether  these  eight-sided  and  sixteen-sided 
columns  are  imitated  from  wooden  or  from 
masonic  forms.  The  question  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  Doric  architecture.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  survey,  to  whom  we  owe  this  volume, 
on  the  admirable  and  conscientious  work  of 
illustration  which  they  have  carried  out  thus 
far,  and  the  sequel  of  which  will  be  looked 
for  with  the  greatest  interest. 


THE  LATEST  CRAZE  IN  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWING. 
jjVERY  style  of  art  undergoes 
changes  and  is  influenced  by  the 
taste,  or  want  of  taste,  of  the  age 
through  which  it  passes.  This 


must  always  be  the  case  where  there  is 
that  kind  of  civilisation  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  for  the  last  thousand 
years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  which  distinguish  Western 
from  Eastern  art.  The  latter,  though  often 
remarkably  beautiful,  yet  is  to  a certain 
extent  monotonous,  owing  to  its  want  of 
mobility  and  the  absence  of  that  power  of 
development  which  is  essential  to  all  true 
life  in  Art.  Of  course,  all  growth  is  not  growth, 
and  all  change  is  not  necessarily  improve- 
ment, so  it  must  often  happen  that  what  is 
at  first  regarded  as  advance  and  development 
of  the  right  kind,  or  as  original  treatment, 
may  be  discovered  after  a while  to  be  nothing 
but  eccentricity  and  affectation.  How  this 
is  to  be  detected  and  arrested  is  a question 
which  has  constantly  exercised  the  wisdom 
and  ingenuity  of  artists  and  art  critics. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  settle 
the  question  by  saying  “ appeal  to  Nature,” 
which  is  simply  begging  the  whole  question, 
because  all  these  various  methods  in  art 
spring  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
study  of  Nature,  and  to  tell  a man  that  he 
is  to  “ copy  Nature  ” is  about  as  valuable  a 
piece  of  advice  as  to  inform  him  that  if*  he 
wants  to  become  an  artist  he  must  learn  to 
draw.  In  drawing  and  painting  we  cannot 
possibly  reproduce  Nature,  because  we  have 
to  reduce  to  a flat  surface  that  which  is  really 
solid,  and  we  have  to  represent  light  by 
paint ; so  that  here  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  two  perfectly  insurmountable 
difficulties,  a “ plane  superfices  ” to  represent 


solidity,  and  a solid  substance  to  appear 
atmospheric ; and  which  is  the  right 
solution  of  the  problem,  which  is  the  best 
representation  of  Nature,  to  draw  an  object 
flatly,  filling  in  an  outlined  space  with 
colour  as  all  early  painters  did,  and  as  it 
is  still  done  by  Eastern  nations ; or  by 
certain  conventional  exaggerations — darken- 
ing in  the  background,  losing  the  out- 
line here  and  there,  increasing  the  lights 
and  intensifying  the  shadows,  to  produce  a 
modern  portrait  of  the  approved  academical 
type  ? Who  shall  say  which  of  these  is 
the  true  representation  ; and  are  not  both 
purely  conventional  imitations  of  Nature? 
The  latter  appeals  to  us,  because  it  is  that 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  ; but  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  would,  if  we 
were  not  trained  to  regard  it  as  right.  We 
once  read  an  account  of  some  missionaries 
who  were  going  to  visit  an  uncivilised  tribe 
of  Indians,  who,  from  their  carvings  and 
drawings,  seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive 
perception  of  art ; so  the  missionaries 
thought  that  some  good  reproductions 
of  well-known  modern  pictures  might 
interest  these  natives,  and  accordingly 
provided  themselves  with  a number, 
which  in  due  time  they  presented  to 
various  members  of  the  tribe.  The 
missionaries  were,  however,  considerably 
disappointed  some  time  after  when,  upon 
visiting  these  people,  they  found  most  of  the 
pictures  hung  with  the  heads  downwards, 
some  placed  sideways,  and  only  a few 
(accidentally)  the  proper  way  up.  Which 
shows  that  to  the  unsophisticated  mind  of  a 
savage  our  method  of  representing  objects  is 
totally  unintelligible,  and  shows  also  how 
difficult  it  is  to  form  an  opinion  upon  any 
new  departure  in  art.  There  are,  however, 
a few  tests  which  may  be  offered  and  certain 
conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  all 
imitative  arts,  such  as  drawing,  painting, 
&c.  The  draughtsman  must,  in  the 
first  place,  show  that  he  knows  the 
form,  character,  construction,  and  condition 
of  the  object  he  is  representing;  whatever 
method  he  uses,  he  must  convince  the  person 
who  looks  at  his  drawing  that  he  has  the 
power  of  impressing  these  points  upon  the 
mind.  We  must  be  able  to  see  the  form  of 
the  object,  to  realise  its  construction,  and  to 
receive  a true  idea  of  its  character  and  condi- 
tion. Say  for  instance  it  is  a head ; there 
must  be  no  doubt  left  upon  the  mind  whether 
it  is  that  of  an  old  or  a young  person, 
whether  it  is  in  a state  of  health  or  decay. 
To  represent  youth  or  hearty  middle  age 
with  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age  would, 
we  feel,  be  morbid  and  vicious,  and  to  insist 
strongly  upon  such  marks  of  decay  where 
they  should  not  exist  is  a monstrosity. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  those  who  have 
adopted  the  latest  craze  in  architectural 
drawing  are  doing.  We  do  not  deny  that 
several  of  these  men  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  accomplished  draughtsmen,  and  have 
produced  interesting  and  attractive  work ; 
but  we  do  protest  against  every  building, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  whether  in  a 
good  or  bad  state  of  repair,  being  represented 
as  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay.  We  have 
before  us  a view  of  the  interior  of  a French 
cathedral,  which  is  in  reality  as  sound  as  the 
day  it  was  erected  (about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  the  masonry  joints 
are  quite  clean  and  true,  the  mould- 
ings sharp  and  unbroken,  the  capitals  perfect, 
thearchesandvaulting  ribsfreefrom  fractures, 
the  soffit  of  the  vault  neatly  plastered  with- 
out a crack  in  it,  the  pavement  regular  and 
in  good  order ; the  whole  giving  one  the 
impression  of  a well-preserved,  thoroughly- 
serviceable  building.  Now,  how  is  all  this 
represented  in  the  drawing  before  us  ? The 
columns  have  huge  gaping  joints  from  which 
the  mortar  has  fallen  out ; they  are  from  cap 
to  base  a heterogeneous  mass  of  chips, 
cracks,  crevices,  chinks,  and  crannies  ; the 
mouldings  are  an  indistinguishable  mass  of 
scarred  and  splintered  stone  work,  the 
vaulting  ribs  are  broken,  and  plaster 
from  the  soffit  of  the  vault  has  for  the 
most  part  come  down,  showing  behind  it 


some  rough  brick  construction  which  would 
disgrace  a coal-cellar,  and  in  such  a dangerous 
condition  that  no  one  who  valued  his  life 
would  care  to  venture  beneath  it ; walk  he 
could  not,  because  the  pavement  is  so  per- 
forated with  holes  and  pitfalls  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  it.  Yet  what  is 
gained  by  all  this  exaggerated  and  non- 
sensical misrepresentation  of  an  impossible 
condition  of  decay?  Well,  we  may  sum  it 
all  up  in  the  words  of  a guide  who  once 
showed  us  over  a castle,  and,  coming  to  a 
piece  of  tapestry  representing  some  mytho- 
logical scene — “ This,”  said  he,  “ ladies 
and  gentlemen,  his  a hold,  hancient,  hanti- 
quated  mythe ! ” Another  drawing  which 
we  have  before  us  (of  course  we  refer 
to  reproductions  of  drawings)  is  supposed  to 
represent  a Roman  Basilica  church,  the 
columns  and  arches  of  which,  when  we  saw 
it  a few  years  back,  were  perfectly  upright 
and  “true”;  but  one  could  not  even  use 
Mark  Twain’s  description  of  a Damascus 
rifle-barrel  concerning  them,  as  represented 
in  the  drawing,  “ that  it  was  straighter  than 
a corkscrew,  but  far  less  so  than  a rainbow,” 
for  here  the  columns  are  shown  wriggling 
about  as  if  they  had  a sharp  attack  of 
“ St.  Vitus’s  dance,”  or  were  reflected  in 
the  rippled  surface  of  some  very  lively  river. 
In  another  of  these  illustrations  we  find 
Westminster  Abbey  represented  with  a roof 
ridge  which  would  form  an  appropriate 
outline  to  a dromedary’s  back  or  a chain  of 
mountains.  We  find  representations  of  well- 
known  cathedrals,  churches,  mansions,  &c. 
(which  are  really  in  excellent  repair),  shown 
in  such  an  alarming  condition  that  the 
District  Surveyor  must  have  been  criminally 
negligent  of  his  duty  not  to  have  ordered 
their  destruction  long  ago. 

But  if  this  craze  for  exaggerating  the 
appearance  of  decay  in  ancient  buildings  is 
absurd  and  false,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
its  employment  in  depicting  quite  new 
buildings?  Yet  even  this  fashion  is  being 
introduced  by  some  of  these  gentlemen  of 
the  new  school,  and  a few  weeks  back  we 
noticed  a reproduction  of  adrawing  of  a brand- 
new  London  church,  which  was  to  be  opened 
the  next  week,  shown  in  such  a very 
advanced  condition  of  decay  and  of  hoary 
antiquity  that  a fine  sturdy  branch  of  ivy  had 
forced  its  way  through  the  glass  of  one  of 
the  clearstory  windows,  and  its  graceful  twigs 
and  leaves  were  creeping  up  the  vaulting 
ribs.  We  should  hardly  have  thought  that 
the  modern  builder  would  have  tended  the 
ivy  so  carefully,  and  we  wish  we  could  obtain 
the  receipt  for  making  the  plant  grow  so 
rapidly ; it  must  have  made  a growth  of  at 
least  45  ft.  in  thirteen  months,  which  would 
be  considered  phenomenal  even  in  the  East, 
where  strange  things  of  this  kind  happen. 
In  other  drawings  we  find  modern 
buildings,  banks,  club  houses,  hotels, 
restaurants,  &c.,  in  London,  represented 
with  great  putlog  - holes  left  open 

and  birds  flying  backwards  and  forwards  to 
their  nests  ; a sweet  look  of  rustic  simplicity 
pervades  the  whole  scene;  Phyllis  and 
Corydon  may  be  discovered  feeding  the 
songsters  out  of  the  attic  windows  of  the 
bank.  Is  yon  distant  spire  the  village 
church  within  whose  sacred  fane  these 
lovers  will  ere  long  be  united  ? and  is  the 
moss-grown  path  beneath,  the  typical  rose-  j 
bordered  road  to  happiness  ? or  are  they,  0I1 
name  it  not ! Saint  Giles’s  “ in  the  Fields  ” I 
and  High  Holborn  ? Putlog-holes,  however, 
are  not  the  only  uncomfortable  features 
represented  by  this  school  of  draughtsmen 
when  drawing  new  buildings  ; for  we  notice 
that  every  roof  has  a tile  off  or  loose; 
perhaps  a poetical  emblem  of  the  school 
itself. 

But  to  regard  the  matter  seriously,  let  us  \ 
inquire  what  this  kind  of  architectural 
drawing  is  leading  to  ; what  it  is  doing  in 
the  way  of  instructing  the  public  ; how  it  is 
affecting  architecture ; and  how  far  it  is 
worthy  of  being  regarded  as  serious,  earnest, 
and  honest  work?  In  the  first  place,  that  art 
which  depicts  mere  decay  and  its  phenomena 
must  be  morbid,  because  decay  is  a thing  to 
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be  avoided  : yes,  even  in  architecture.  Are 
not  our  architectural  students  now  frequently 
going  to  Spain  and  out-of-the-way  parts  ol 
Germany  in  order  that  they  may  study  the  in- 
teriors of  churches  and  cathedrals  which  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  mutila- 
tions of  the  destroyer  ? During  the  very  best 
periods  of  painting,  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  did  the  great  artists  ever  repre- 
sent decay  or  ruin  in  buildings?  On  the 
contrary,  the  architecture  represented  in 
the  backgrounds  of  Memling’s  or  Van  Eyck's 
pictures,  the  most  elaborate  and  correct  as 
to  detail,  is  never  decayed  or  ruinous.  The 
same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with 
Crivelli,  Signorelli,  the  early  works  of 
Raffaelle,  &c.  These  men  were  able  to 
appreciate  the  picturesque  beauties  of  archi- 
tecture from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
and  the  people  of  their  time  were  taught  by 
them  to  regard  it  as  a fine  art,  “ the  art  of 
building”;  they  did  not  look  upon  their 
exquisite  churches  and  houses  as  mere 
objects  to  attract  decay,  or,  like  Stilton 
cheeses,  to  be  manipulated  in  such  a way  as 
to  bring  about  premature  rottenness. 

The  French  have  a modern  school  of 
novelists  and  poets  who  delight  in  depicting 
decay,  disease,  and  loathsome  spectacles ; 
but  these  French  novelists  have  at  any  rate  the 
excuse  that  they  describe  and  depict  the 
terrible  scenes  and  repulsive  models 
correctly.  The  new  school  of  architectural 
draughtsmen  cannot  claim  this  merit,  because 
they  are  not  true  to  their  models  and  scenes, 
and  if  they  desire  to  be  considered  true 
depictors,  they  ought  only  to  draw  buildings 
which  are  really  in  a ruinous  condition,  and 
not  add  these  blemishes  to  buildings 
which  have  fortunately  escaped  them. 
Of  course,  all  this  exaggeration  of  decay 
naturally  leads  the  public  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  real  or  true  picturesqueness 
in  architecture  apart  from  decay,  and  that  all 
its  artistic  qualities  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular fractures  and  injuries  brought  about 
by  a condition,  of  insecurity  and  rottenness  ; 
and  so  they  are  taught  to  overlook  the  noble 
picturesqueness  which  is  brought  about  by 
powerful  or  artistic  treatment,  just  combina- 
tions of  light  and  shadow,  or  those  contrasts 
which  form  “the  gloom  and  the  glory  of  a 
grand  building."  All  this  is  ignored  for  some 
chips  in  the  stonework  or  some  broken  tiles 
on  the  roof,  and  thus  the  public  are  encour- 
aged to  take  a childish,  or,  rather,  a senile, 
view  of  the  art  of  architecture. 

Then  again,  the  kind  of  picturesqueness 
which  these  draughtsmen  represent  cannot 
be  found  in  any  building  which  is  in  use  ; 
and  the  public  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  practical  and  the  picturesque  cannot 
co-exist  in  the  same  building,  and  that  the 
latter  quality  is  only  to  be  sought  out  or 
looked  for  in  structures  which  are  intended 
to  be  ornamental,  or  such  as  are  preserved 
as  vestiges  of  antiquity. 

Another  great  danger  which  arises  from 
this  kind  of  drawing  is  that  the  exaggerated 
representation  of  decay  may,  and  too  often 
does,  become  a mere  cloak  to  conceal 
slovenly  and  incorrect  drawing,  and  a want 
of  architectural  knowledge,  both  as  to  con- 
struction and  detail.  We  are  led  to  this 
conclusion  because  we  have  observed  that 
not  unfrequently  the  gaping  joints  occur 
where,  in  reality,  there  would  not  be  a joint 
at  all ; and  difficult  little  bits  of  detail  are 
got  over  by  being  shown  in  a very  frag- 
mentary condition.  Now,  of  course,  when 
landscape  painters  and  others  find  that 
architectural  detail  and  construction  may 
be  played  tricks  with  in  this  manner, 
provided  that  a sufficient  amount  of  decay  is 
turned  on,  why  should  they  not  all  become 
architectural  draughtsmen,  and  why  not 
eliminate  every  architectural  feature  and 
reduce  the  whole  to  an  indiscriminate  jumble 
of  cracks  and  fissures  ? Let  each  schoolboy 
only  learn  the  “ dot-and-wriggle  trick,1’  make 
himself  a joggled-ruler,  and  not  trouble  him- 
self about  detail  and  construction  ; then  the 
new  school  will  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
architectural  drawing  from  a difficult  but 
beautiful  art,  to  a degraded  combination  of 


tricks  and  dodges,  which  will  be  of  no  value 
whatever  to  the  architect,  the  student,  or  the 
public. 

We  trust,  however,  that  before  long  a reac- 
tion against  this  “chippy”  style  may  set  in, 
that  the  kind  of  drawing  which  demands 
"joggled  rulers  ” and  "dotty  dodges”  may 
be  abandoned,  and  that  in  its  place  we 
may  once  again  see  careful  detail  drawing, 
showing  a knowledge  of  construction  com- 
bined with  artistic  and  accurate  rendering 
of  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  and  that 
regard  for  truthfulness  and  absence  of 
exaggeration  which  should  be  marked 
features  in  all  true  works  of  art. 

NOTES. 

^^OME  recent  proceedings  at  the 
London  County  Council  have  not 
PGSJ  been  calculated  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  the  Metropolis  in 
that  body.  A vote  to  petition  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill  was 
carried,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why,  if  the  Council  petition  either  for 
or  against  the  Bill,  they  should  not 
do  the  same  in  respect  of  almost  any 
measure  before  Parliament.  A motion  that 
the  Council  should  contribute  half  the  cost 
(a  sum  of  44,000/.  odd)  of  widening  Ludgate- 
hill,  was  met  by  a hostile  amendment,  which 
was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the  Council 
was  not  prepared  to  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  these  City  improvements.  Then  a 
recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee 
as  to  fair  wages  was  agreed  to.  This  was 
to  the  effect  that  in  all  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  raw  material,  or  manufactured 
articles,  a condition  shall  be  inserted  that  the 
contractor  will  pay  the  Council's  rate  of 
wages  if  the  articles  are  manufactured  within 
twenty  miles  of  Charing-cross,  or  the  Trade 
Union  rate  in  case  of  articles  manufactured 
outside  that  radius.  It  would  not  be  a bit 
more  Quixotic  for  any  man  in  the  street  to 
go  into  a shop  to  buy  a hat,  and  on  finding 
that  the  wages  paid  to  the  hands  by  whom  it 
was  made  were  less  than  he  thought  proper 
to  offer  to  pay  such  a price  as  he  considered 
would  properly  remunerate  them.  The 
County  Council  was  not  elected  to  act  as 
guardians  of  the  workmen  of  Great  Britain, 
but  to  manage  the  affairs  of  London  with 
efficiency  and  economy. 


THOSE  who  are  interested  in  Colonial 
building  materials  will  do  well  to  go  to 
the  Imperial  Institute,  and  to  select  a quiet 
day  for  the  visit.  The  exhibits  in  the 
museum  galleries  are  not  all  arranged,  though 
a desperate  attempt  was  made  to  get  them 
into  order  by  the  17th  inst.,  when  the 
governing  body,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
its  head,  gave  a reception,  but  there  is  more 
than  enough  finished  to  warrant  a preliminary 
inspection.  The  various  woods  and  building 
stones  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as 
were  shown  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition,  but  they  can  be  seen  to  better 
advantage  in  their  present  home.  In  an 
Indian-Ceylon  gallery  we  noticed  some 
examples  of  building  stones,  the  majority 
of  which  appeared  to  be  excellent 
materials,  though  two  or  three  certainly 
were  of  a very  poor  description,  and 
not  worth  exhibition.  The  fine  display 
of  woods  in  the  same  section  also  might 
have  been  considerably  improved  by  the 
judicious  weeding  out  of  certain  pieces 
which,  evidently,  were  fashioned  before  the 
timber  was  in  a fit  condition.  Perhaps  no 
part  of  the  galleries  claims,  at  the  present 
stage,  more  attention  than  that  devoted  to 
the  economic  products  from  the  Australasian 
colonies.  These  are  in  good  order,  generally, 
though  we  hope  to  see  the  exhibits  labelled 
with  more  information  eventually.  Building 
stones  and  marbles  form  prominent  objects, 
occupying  central  spaces  in  two  or  three  of 
these  Colonial  departments,  but  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  samples  should 
have  been  cemented  together  in  the  form  of 
trophies.  We  take  it  that  one  of  the  objects 


of  the  Institute  is  to  illustrate  the  ever- 
changing  products  of  each  country,  and  to 
keep  them  up  to  date,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  rapid  development  of  our 
colonies  must  of  necessity  lead  to  the 
extensive  employment  in  the  near  future 
of  other  building  stones  than  those  at  present 
known,  whilst  several  now  in  use  must  in 
course  of  time  be  discarded  ; and  no  one 
would  pretend  that  the  series  on  view  is  as 
representative  as  could  be  desired.  By 
making  the  exhibits  into  permanent  objects 
it  is  hard  to  see  where  any  new  arrivals  can 
be  placed  to  be  systematically  classified  ; it 
rather  looks  as  though  no  important  changes 
were  contemplated — no  further  attempt  to  be 
made  to  make  the  collection  more  compre- 
hensive and  useful — but  we  trust  we  are 
mistaken  as  to  this.  The  samples  of  timber 
in  the  Australasian  Gallery  are  remarkably 
good,  and  well  illustrate  the  indigenous 
varieties  of  each  Colony.  The  magnificent 
specimens  of  “Jarrah"’  in  the  Western 
Australian  division  recall  to  our  mind  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  wood  pavement 
at  present  laid  down  in  London  and 
elsewhere  is  constructed  of  this  hard 
material.  Referring  to  another  matter, 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Institute  have  announced  that 
a band  of  music  will  be  in  daily  attend- 
ance; that  occasional  vocal  and  instrumental 
concerts  will  be  given  ; and  that  the  amuse- 
ments on  Saturdays  will  be  more  lengthened 
than  on  other  days.  This  seems  like  an 
attempt  to  transform  an  institution  which 
was  intended  for  serious  objects  into  a mere 
place  of  popular  amusement. 


WE  have  received  a circular  from  Sir 
Douglas  Galton,  dating  from  Univer- 
sity College,  calling  attention  to  the  formal 
opening  next  Monday,  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught, of  the  new  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering  Laboratories  for  University 
College,  which  have  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  last  ten  months,  and  at  the 
opening  of  which  “ many  distinguished 
persons”  are  to  be  present.  We  shall  be 
fully  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  laboratory  when  the  day 
comes ; in  the  meantime,  let  us  call  the 
attention  of  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  others 
who  are  concerned  in  the  matter  to  the  archi- 
tectural defacement  of  the  College  produced 
in  the  erection  of  these  new  laboratories — a 
matter  which  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  or 
to  regard  as  of  no  consequence.  University 
College  is  the  best  work  of  Wilkins,  an 
English  architect  of  some  note.  Its  central 
facade  and  return  wings,  the  latter  very  well 
carried  out  in  harmony  with  the  original  design 
by  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  surrounding 
three  sides  of  the  open  space  on  the  east 
of  Gower-street,  formed  a very  fine  and 
dignified  piece  of  architecture,  one  of  the 
best  things  of  its  kind  in  London.  To  get 
the  laboratories,  buildings  entirely  without 
any  pretence  to  architecture  have  been  built 
half  across  the  opening  of  the  quadrangle,  a 
portion  of  them  in  two  or  three  stories, 
the  other  portion  a one-story  building, 
solid,  but  with  no  more  pretence  to  archi- 
tecture than  a shed,  half  obliterating 
Wilkins's  fa£ade  and  utterly  destroying  the 
effect  of  his  building  as  a whole.  There  is 
not  even  the  slightest  attempt  made  to 
harmonise  the  new  building  with  the  existing 
one.  A more  brutal  defacement  of  a fine 
piece  of  architecture  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine  than  that  which  the  “various 
distinguished  persons”  have  been  invited  to 
inspect,  as  an  example  of  the  way  we  do 
these  things  in  England.  We  hope  that 
among  the  “distinguished  persons”  may  be 
some  who  have  a little  sense  of  the  claims  of 
art  as  well  as  of  science,  and  who  may  be 
disposed  to  speak  their  mind  on  the  subject. 


WE  may  congratulate  Mr.  John  Burns 
on  the  admirable  and  trenchant 
criticism  which  he  made,  in  Committee  of 
Supply  last  week,  in  regard  to  the  delay  in 
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completing  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  front  to  Brompton-road,  he  truly 
said,  was  “like  a blank  factory  wall 
after  a fire.”  What,  he  continued,  was 
400,000/.  to  a nation  like  this  ? “ It  was 
only  half  the  price  of  an  ironclad,  to  be  sunk 
through  a fault  in  the  compass  or  defective 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  her  commander.” 
We  should  hardly  accept  Mr.  Burns  as  an 
authority  on  naval  matters ; but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  a member  who  represents  the 
working  classes  speaking  up  so  strongly  for 
the  adequate  completion  of  a great  Art 
Museum,  the  present  state  of  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation,  and  adding  that  he 
would  gladly  support  an  addition  to  the  vote 
if  it  were  possible  for  private  members  to 
propose  an  increase  of  it.  Inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Burns  is  politically  allied  to  the 
Radical  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  always  endeavours  to  oppose  all 
expenditure  on  art,  it  is  the  more  to  his 
credit  that  he  should  have  so  strongly 
supported  the  opposite  and  more  enlightened 
view  of  such  a subject. 


THE  current  “Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society”*  contains  a sugges- 
tive article  on  the  microscopic  structure  of 
Wenlock  limestone,  by  Mr.  E.  Wcthered, 
which  constitutes  a distinct  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  formation  of  that  material. 
The  observations  were  for  the  most  part 
made  on  the  stone  derived  from  quarries 
at  May  Hill  (Gloucestershire)  ; Purley,  near 
West  Malvern  ; and  Ledbury.  Three  classes 
of  limestone  were  studied: — (1)  Massive  (2) 
thin  bedded,  and  (3)  nodular  and  irregularly 
bedded.  After  boiling  portions  of  the  lime- 
stones in  hydrochloric  acid  the  results 
indicated  a larger  proportion  of  residue  than 
is  usual  in  most  limestones,  and  as  there  is 
evidence  that  the  mineral  grains  in  the 
original  sediment  have  undergone  decom- 
position, it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of 
sediment  deposited  was  considerable,  so 
that  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
stones  have  been  materially  modified  during 
past  geological  time.  It  is  now  ascertained 
that  the  remains  of  crinoids  enter  largely 
into  the  structure  of  these  limestones,  shell 
fragments  come  next  in  importance,  then 
valves  of  a minute  crustacean,  and  lastly 
brozoa.  The  organism  known  as  Girvanella, 
which  the  author  had  previously  shown  to 
be  common  in  many  oolitic  stones,  contri- 
butes largely  to  the  formation  of  some  of  the 
beds,  and,  indeed,  oolitic  structure  has  been 
demonstrated  to  occur  in  some  Wenlock 
limestones.  The  cementing  material  in  the 
stones  under  discussion  in  most  instances  is 
calcite — a crystalline  form  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Wethered  will 
continue  his  observations  on  the  structure  of 
limestones,  a subject  which  has  hitherto 
received  but  little  attention  at  the  hands  of 
geologists,  but  which  has  considerable 
bearing  on  the  method  of  weathering  of 
certain  building  stones. 


T N the  Deutchc  Bauzciluug , there  is  an 
1 illustrated  article  by  Herr  Ebhardt  on 
“ Ancient  Rhenish  Castles,’’  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  visitors  to  that  part  of  the 
Continent.  The  castles  particularly  referred 
to  are  those  of  Rheinfels,  Turmberg,  Katze- 
nellenbogen,  Schomberg,  and  Reichenberg. 
In  most  cases  the  principal  walls  of  the 
castles  alone  remain.  The  design  is  prac- 
tically the  same  in  all  cases,  the  site  being 
always  on  the  side  of  a prominent  crag, 
facing  the  river,  between  two  valleys,  and 
thus  rendered  inaccessible  from  all  sides 
excepting  the  rear,  where  protection  was 
afforded  by  a moat  and  rampart,  the  latter  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  the  castle  itself.  It 
is  noticeable  that  none  of  the  castles 
are  built  on  the  summit  of  the  crags, 
but  that  the  principal  tower  is  carried  so  high 
as  to  afford  a view  over  the  country  lying  to 
the  rear.  The  Castle  of  Reichenberg  is 
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practically  the  only  one  that  retains  any 
architectural  details.  It  is  principally  built 
of  slate  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and 
to  judge  from  its  architectural  features  dates 
from  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Its 
roof  was  still  on  in  1818,  when  after 
weathering  the  storms  of  war  the  castle  was 
sold  for  the  value  of  the  materials  and  a de- 
molition commenced  which  would  have  been 
complete  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  late  Herr 
Habel.  In  the  lower  part  several  chambers 
have  now  been  made  habitable,  and  a collec- 
tion of  ancient  weapons  and  armour  is  shown 
in  them.  The  court-yard,  a flight  higher,  is 
still  surrounded  by  the  old  massive  walls  ; 
and  to  the  left  of  the  gateway  is  the  old  main 
building,  rising  to  a height  of  four  or  five 
stories,  also  still  in  very  fair  condition. 
Herr  Ebhardt’s  interesting  article  concludes 
with  a strong  complaint  as  to  the  action  of 
the  authorities,  who,  he  says,  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  the  complete  decay  of  this 
valuable  historical  relic.  We  know  that  the 
Prussian  Government  spends  much  money  on 
“restorations”  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
places.  Surely  it  would  pay  them  to  keep  a 
place  in  repair  where  there  are  swarms  of 
tourists  ready  to  pay  a toll  to  see  a good 
example  of  a Mediaeval  castle. 


IN  Notes  a?id  Queries  of  last  week  a con- 
tributor directs  attention  to  the  ancient 
church  of  Grey  Friars,  Aberdeen,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  demolish  for  the  new  front,  in 
Broad-street,  of  the  Marischal  University 
Buildings.  He  says  that  whilst  the  University 
authorities  would  preserve  the  church,  the 
Town  Council,  who  are  contributors  to  the 
extension  scheme,  wish  for  a fresh  elevation 
entirely  of  granite.  It  is  stated  that  Grey 
Friars  and  portions  of  East  Church  (which 
was  partly  rebuilt,  in  1834,  on  the  St. 
Nicholas  site)  form  the  only  remaining  pre- 
Reformation  buildings  in  the  city.  Grey 
Friars,  formerly  called  the  College  Church, 
was  built  in  the  interval,  1518-32,  by  Bishop 
Dunbar,  the  architect  being  Alexander 
Galloway,  rector  of  Kinkell.  Enlarged  last 
century,  it  is  now  almost  surrounded  by  later 
structures. 


WE  have  received  an  illustration,  as  also 
the  block  from  which  it  was  printed, 
of  the  ceremonial  key  with  which  the  Queen 
unlocked  the  Imperial  Institute  on  the  open- 
ing day.  The  design  is  considerably  better 
than  some  similar  things  that  have  been  sent 
to  us,  but  it  shows  nothing  to  justify  its 
publication  in  our  pages.  We  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  publish  the  designs  of  ceremonial 
keys  and  other  objects  of  the  same  class 
when  we  receive  anything  which  is  really  the 
design  of  an  artist  ; and  that  is  little  likely 
to  be  as  long  as  the  name  of  the 
real  designer  and  artificer  of  such  objects 
is  kept  hidden  behind  the  frontispiece  of  a 
trading  firm.  Give  an  artificer  the  chance  ol 
distinguishing  himself  as  an  artist  and 
getting  credit  for  his  work,  and  he  may  do 
something  really  good  ; at  all  events  he  will 
be  more  ambitious  to  do  so  and  more  likely 
to  try  than  when  it  is  merely  a question  of 
satisfying  an  employer  and  getting  his  wages 
and  no  credit  beyond.  Or  if  a firm  do  not 
like  giving  an  artisan  this  chance,  why  do 
they  not  at  least  go,  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
a^ known  artist  and  get  a design  from  him? 
They  might  then  send  us  something  worth 
publishing.  As  it  is,  all  we  can  say  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  key  is  that  we  have  seen 
a good  many  worse  ones,  with  which  negative 
praise  its  projectors  must  be  content,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned. 


IN  these  days  of  competitive  examination 
we  feel  disposed  to  suggest  one  more 
application  of  this  test  of  fitness — viz.,  an 
examination  of  applicants  for  admission  into 
picture  exhibitions,  to  show  that  they  have 
sufficient  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
objects  of  painting  to  have  a reasonable 
claim  for  admission.  A few  days  ago  the 
writer  stood  before  a painting  at  the  Royal 
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Academy  which  has  impressed  every  compe  ; 
tent  person  with  its  new  and  original  power? 
in  the  treatment  of  one  aspect  of  nature,  and  ' 
heard  nothing  from  the  passers-by  but  a con- 1 
tinuous  succession  of  sneers  and  exclama-  1 
tions  of  bewilderment  and  disgust : “ Did  you  " 
ever  see  such  a thing  ? ” “ J ust  look  at  that  1 
thing!”  “Whatever  do  they  hang  such  a 
picture  for  ? ” &c.,  &c.  What  are  such  people  1 
let  into  an  exhibition  for,  to  take  up  room  : 
and  swallow  up  the  oxygen  from  those  who  1 
can  make  a better  use  of  their  opportunities  ? 
Of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that,  from  the  1 
financial  standpoint,  the  receipts  of  the  Royal  1 
Academy  would  be  seriously  diminished  ( 
by  their  exclusion;  and  worse,  it  might  be" 
suggested  that  some  Academicians  who  have  1 
the  privilege  of  putting  their  pictures  on  the  ' 
line  know  as  little  of  the  ends  for  which! 
painting  was  ordained  as  any  of  the  visitors.; 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— IV. 

1,548:  “Staircase  Window”;  Mr.  Medlandi 
Taylor.  This  is  a very  good  window  design, n 
consisting  of  a three-light  window  with  figures  ofc 
“ Tainting,”  “Poetry,”  and  “Sculpture,”  treated 
in  low  tones,  with  very  well  designed  drapery.) 
The  figure  subjects  are  cut  off  at  a level  line  at? 
the  foot,  but  the  ascending  stairline  is  followed.* 
by  the  predella  panels  beneath  the  figure: 
subjects.  What  there  is  of  positive  coloun 
in  the  window  is  to  be  found  in  theh 
background  to  the  heads  and  in  the  lower: 
panels.  The  figure  of  Poetry,  in  the  centrer 
light,  is  represented  with  one  foot  on  a step,  as  if 
ascending  stairs,  a pretty  reference  to  the  position  •! 
of  the  window.  Altogether  this  is  a bit  of 
stained  glass  which  rises  above  the  average  in  : 
design  and  idea. 

I>549:  “Villa;”  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and: 
Peto.  From  the  plan  and  sketches  this  appears  r 
to  be  a villa  for  some  exalted  personage,  to  ben 
erected  in  a hot  climate.  The  plan  shows  a state  1 
reception  room,  “his  highness’  private  room,”' 
&c.  ; the  most  noteworthy  point  in  the  planning  1 
being  the  separation  of  the  kitchen  wing  entirely  \ 
from  the  house  by  an  open  covered  gallery,  and  c 
the  position  of  the  dining-room  as  an  open  1 
arcaded  pavilion  reached  by  a short  corridor' 
branching  out  from  the  before-named  one,  mid- 1 
way  between  the  villa  and  the  kitchen  block.  The  u 
pavilion  is  open  all  round,  with  timber  supports; 
and  arch-like  openings  formed  between  them.  1 
The  gables  are  decorated  with  geometrical  half-  f 
timber  work,  rather  English  in  appearance,  for  a : 
house  which  is  obviously  not  to  be  on  English  1 
soil. 

i,S5if  1,557:  “ Design  for  a Country  House  ” ;] 
Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley.  These  are  two  elevations  r 
in  ink  line,  on  a rather  large  scale  for  this  sort  of  1 
thing  (four  feet  to  an  inch),  showing  the  entrance  i 
and  garden  fronts  of  a country  house  with  little  < 
architectural  pretension,  with  rather  wide  low  .< 
windows  with  wooden  mullions  and  small  square  1 
panes.  The  mass  of  roof  looks  too  heavy  for  the  1 
rest  and  crushes  it  rather.  A plan  is  appended,  I 
showing  an  entrance  vestibule  divided  by  a screen  r 
from  the  hall  proper,  which  is  practically  a sitting- ; 
room  communicating  with  the  dining-room  on  one  1 
side  and  the  drawing-room  on  the  other.  The  : 
exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  subjects  referring  i 
to  country  life,  a man  mowing,  another  sowing,  ; 
&c.  ; they  are  merely  indicated  in  line,  and  are  < 
probably  meant  to  be  executed  in  sgraffito.  The  1 
subjects  on  the  gables  on  the  entrance  side  are  < 
apparently  ideal,  and  represent  a crowd  of  figures  1 
under  conventionally  treated  trees  ; to  that  we  t 
have  no  objection  ; but  the  painting  of  somewhat 
realistic  figures  carrying  on  realistic  country  ; 
occupations,  as  an  exterior  decoration  to  a country  \ 
house,  is  somewhat  too  much  akin  to  Pope’s 
attempt  to  be  “rural”  by  having  rakes  and: 
scythes  painted  as  leaning  against  the  walls  of  ■ 
his  villa.  Why  paint  them  on  the  house  when  r 
you  have  the  real  people  going  about  around  c 
you  ? In  any  case,  the  decorative  effect  of  such  a 1 
treatment  can  only  be  judged  of  in  a coloured  . 
elevation.  By  the  same  author  are 

1,552,1,556:  “Design  for  the  painted  decoration  r 
of  the  roofofaUniversityHall”  (thecatalogue  gives  s 
“ an  University  Hall,”  which  is  bad  English); 
No.  1,556  giving  part  of  the  design  to  a larger 
scale.  This  is  a peculiar  design,  of  considerable  > 
originality.  The  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  treated  « 
as  a kind  of  decorative  base  for  the  rest  of  the  1 
design  ; the  space  is  divided  off  by  an  arcade  of 
pointed-arch  compartments  painted  on  the  wall,  1 
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led  in  with  gold  arabesques ; the  spandrels 
:tween  them  have  medallions  with  symbolical 
:ads,  on  a dark  blue  ground  partially  broken  by 
design.  Above  this  the  dome  surface  is  divided 
to  rectangular  panels  (rectangular  except  for  the 
icessary  diminution  upwards)  by  rigid  bars  of 
een  foliage,  and  in  each  compartment  stands  a 
tnbolical  draped  figure  on  a sphere,  and  backed 
• a continuous  battlemented  wall  over  which  is  a 
de  horizontal  band  of  greenery  in  the  similitude 
a hedge.  Over  this  some  boundary  lines  and 
e empty  central  space  of  the  dome,  which  may 
) for  a window.  At  the  feet  of  the  figures 
ipears  to  circle  a river,  represented  by  a band  of 
ue.  The  figures  are  not  very  effective,  and  in 
le  case  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  uncertain 
liw  he  would  treat  the  hands,  and  the  figure  has 
jree  hands  ; at  least  that  is  all  we  can  make  of 
j;  but  the  whole  is  an  original  idea  and  would 
live  a good  decorative  effect.  The  kind  of 
pbon  which  meanders  round  in  the  open  sky 
ace  above  what  we  have  called  the  “ hedge  ” is  a 
izzle,  unless  it  is  a very  conventional  indication 
a fountain. 

1,553  : Apse  windows,  “ Hillhead  Estab- 
.hed  Church,  Glasgow  ” ; Messrs.  Shrigley  & 
unt.  A couple  of  lancet  windows,  showing 
me  individuality  of  treatment.  The  figure 
bjects  occupy  two  stages  in  the  design,  separated 
',  or  rather  imposed  upon,  an  ornamental 
:sign  of  interlacing  lines  of  somewhat  Celtic 
laracter ; the  canopy  decoration  above  the 
wer  subject  (“Christ  Before  Pilate”),  con- 
iting  of  dark  scroll  stalks  with  yellow  leaves 
id  dark  flowers  springing  from  them,  is 
fective.  The  general  colour  effect  of  the  whole 
good. 

1,554:  “Design  for  Wrought-iron  Grille  for 
larter-domes,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ” ; Mr.  A.  H. 
iipworth.  We  presume  this  is  intended  to  fill 
e spaces  under  the  arches  in  the  angle  piers 
ider  the  dome.  We  do  not  quite  see  why  they 
lould  be  filled  with  a grille,  but  the  design  is 
>od  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  classic  wrought-iron 
ork.  We  should  have  liked  it  still  better,  how- 
'er,  if  the  designer  had  avoided  the  vertical  lines 
itting  into  the  arch,  which  is  no  doubt  a constant 
ature  in  the  treatment  of  large  arched  windows 
id  openings  in  English  Renaissance  work,  but  is 
Dne  the  better  on  that  account  ; the  vertical  lines 
it  awkwardly  into  the  arch  line.  It  would  have 
;en  better  to  have  allowed  the  arch  form  to  rule 
ie  whole  lines  of  the  design. 

1,558:  “St.  Peter’s  College,  Radley,  new 
loister  and  proposed  new  Chapel  and  Ilall  ” ; 
id  1,562:  “New  Cloisters  and  proposed  new 
hapel”  for  the  same  place,  seen  from  another 
aint  of  view.  The  latter  drawing  has  been 
lblished  in  the  Builder ; it  shows  the  chapel  and 
oisters  only : the  new  drawing,  a slight  and 
iparently  hurried  one,  shows  the  chapel  from  the 
:her  end.  and  the  hall,  and  cloisters  connecting 
lem.  The  chapel  and  hall  form  nearly  sym- 
metrical blocks,  both  with  the  same  general 
.ltline  but  treated  with  sufficient  distinction  of^ 
sta.il,  the  style  being  late  Gothic  of  what  is 
immonly  called  collegiate  type,  with  low- 
itched  roofs  and  raking  battlements  up  the 
ibles.  The  west  end  of  the  chapel,  shown 
1 No.  1562,  is  very  effectively  treated,  upper 
id  lower  windows  and  wall-panelling  being 
1 combined  into  one  design  bounded  at  the  sides 
y two  small  buttressess  which  run  from  the 
round  to  gable  ; there  is  an  octagonal  turret  at 
lis  end,  with  a lantern  the  details  of  which  look 
10  thin  and  cast-iron  in  style  ; there  is  plenty  of 
recedent  for  this  thin  treatment,  but  it  hardly 
spomes  better  for  that,  except  as  a mere  matter 
f archceological  sentiment.  The  one  point  we 
:ally  do  not  like  in  the  design  is  the  introduction, 
x>ve  the  window  arch  at  the  ends  of  the  chapel, 
r wall-tracery  on  quite  a different  scale  from  the 
acery  of  the  window  below,  which  has  an 
vkward  and  confusing  effect. 

1,561  : “ South  - Eastern  Hotel,  Deal  ” ; 

tessrs.  James  Brooks  & Son.  No  plan.  The 
uilding,  shown  in  a large  clearly  executed  pen- 
rawing,  makes  an  effective  block,  and  has  the 
icrit  (for  under  present  circumstances  it  is  one) 
f not  looking  so  terribly  like  a hotel  as  most 
otels  of  the  day  do  ; whereby  we  mean  to 
lggest  that  while  in  general  it  seems  an  under- 
ood thing  that  hotel  architecture  should  exhibit 
flashiness  of  style,  and  absence  of  all  refinement 
r restraint  in  detail,  and  an  exuberance  of 
alconies  and  wrought-iron  roof- ridges,  this 
sample  is  free  from  such  characteristics.  The 
lost  salient  features  in  the  design  are  the  angle 
avilions  set  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  and 
anked  by  solid  octagonal  turrets  with  lead 
ippings  or  little  cupolas,  which  support  the  base 
f the  gable.  A less  pronounced  gabled  projec- 
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tion  forms  the  centre  of  the  main  front,  and  marks 
the  principal  entrance.  The  principal  windows, 
which  are  round-headed  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors,  and  square-headed  and  mullioned  on  the 
upper  floor,  are  exceedingly  well  grouped  and 
combined  by  means  of  the  minor  architectural 
features,  to  which  they  have  direct  relation,  so 
that  there  is  an  architectural  unity  about  the 
whole  ; it  looks  like  a hotel,  but  a hotel  much 
more  carefully  designed  than  usual. 

1,566:  “Balliol  College,  Oxford;  new  house 
fora  tutor  on  the  College  grounds,  Holywell”; 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  A.  R.A.  Two  Indian-ink 
sketches  in  one  frame,  showing  a house  in  a solid 
domestic  Gothic  style,  save  that  the  gables  are 
Elizabethan  in  character,  and  exhibit  seme 
delicate  variations  of  detail.  Two  semi-circular 
bays,  running  through  two  stones,  are  prominent 
features.  We  fail  to  see  the  use  of  the  buttress 
flanking  one  of  the  gables,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
wanted  there  more  than  anywhere  else  for 
support  of  the  walls.  A plan  would  have 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  little  one-storied 
addition  in  the  re-entering  angle  on  the  lower 
drawing,  for  which  there  is  no  doubt  a reason, 
not  apparent  in  the  exterior  design. 

1,567:  “Chapel,  Selwyn College,  Cambridge”; 
Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield,  A. R.A.  This  was  illus- 
trated in  the  Builder  of  May  13,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader  in  place  of  any  description.  The 
building  is  an  excellent  piece  of  modern  Gothic, 
following  faithfully  the  traditions  of  college 
chapel  architecture.  By  combining  the  actual 
west  window  with  a blank  tracery  design,  of 
which  it  forms  part,  and  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  wall  between  the  angle  turrets,  the 
architect  has  given  an  increased  breadth  and 
dignity  to  the  front  without  rendering  the 
window  too  large  from  the  interior.  The  value 
of  plain  wall  space  is  well  illustrated  in  the  plain 
treatment  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  turrets,  and 
the  bay  next  to  them, 

1,569  :“ The  Chapter-house  of  a Cathedral”  ; 
Mr.  John  Begg.  A perspective  view  of  this 
design  was  published  in  the  Builder  for  April  16, 
1892.  This  is  a coloured  elevation,  showing  a 
chapter-house  designed  on  a hexagon  plan,  a 
brick  building  with  stone  dressings.  The  prin- 
cipal windows  are  arched  with  three-centred 
arches,  the  mouldings  of  which  partially  die  into 
the  face  of  the  buttresses  ; the  spandrel  space 
between  the  labels  and  the  main  cornice  is  occu- 
pied by  tracery  and  carving-  The  design  would 
have  gained  by  a little  more  simplicity  ; there  is 
too  much  wall  over  the  main  cornice,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  three  ranges  of  small 
openings  besides  the  main  windows  ; a set  of 
slits  opening  into  the  roof  (apparently)  ; a 
range  of  small  square  - headed  windows  just 
below  the  sill  of  the  main  ones,  lighting  an 
ambulatory,  and  below  them  again  a range  of  slits 
lighting  presumably  a crypt.  The  importance  and 
effect  of  the  principal  architectural  features  is  a 
little  interfered  with  by  all  this  work  above  and 
below  them,  especially  by  the  mass  of  blank  wall 
above.  There  is  a great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
design,  however,  which  was  placed  second  for  the 
Soane  Medallion  last  year,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  inferior  to  the  one  which  was  selected. 

1,570;  “New  Banking  Premises,  Parliament- 
street  ” ; Mr.  H.  Huntly  Gordon.  No  plan  ; a 
spirited  drawing  lightly  tinted  in  Indian  ink,  and 
owing  a good  deal  in  general  treatment  to  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw’s  building  at  the  bottom  of  St. 
James’s-slreet,  especially  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  large  ground  floor  window.  The  windows 
are  picturesquely  grouped  and  the  features  of 
architectural  ornament  in  good  taste,  the  chimneys 
well  treated  in  a simple  manner,  and  the  whole 
is  a very  agreeable  example  of  the  modern 
picturesque  street  front.  The  author  would  have 
done  better  to  omit  the  badly-sketched  figure 
which  forms  the  finial  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
roof. 

1,571  : “Alterations,  Itton  Court,  Monmouth- 
shire ” ; Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber.  This  was  illus- 
trated in  our  last  issue.  The  new  portions  are  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  an  old  house,  the 
dates  of  which  vary  from  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ; but  the  end  of 
the  new  “hall,”  a long  narrow  building  the  end 
of  which  abuts  on  the  courtyard,  might  have  been 
better  accentuated  in  the  courtyard  elevation.  In 
justice  to  the  original  drawings,  we  may  observe 
that  the  shadow  in  the  foreground  appears  much 
stronger  and  blacker  in  our  illustration  than  it 
really  does  in  the  drawing  ; one  of  the  inherent 
defects  of  photo-lithography,  in  which  lines  which 
are  fainter  in  the  original  come  out  as  dark  as  all 
the  others  in  the  copy  ; a defect  which  cannot  be 
helped.  The  only  way  to  get  a fainte?  effect  in 
photography  from  a line-drawing  is  to  use  thinner 
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lines ; it  cannot  be  done  by  using  fainter  ink  ; 
a fact  of  which  many  draughtsmen  are  still 
ignorant. 

1,572:  “Public  Library,  Colchester”;  Mr. 
Brightwen  Binyon.  This  is  a pleasant  and 
original  little  building,  of  red  brick  and  of 
Jacobean  leanings  ; the  main  feature  is  the  large 
window  which  lights  the  principal  room,  and 
which  forms  an  architectural  design  in  itself  with 
cornice  and  supporting  figures  in  the  upper 
portion  ; the  horizontal  cornice  cuts  across  the 
middle  of  the  gable  over,  leaving  three  triangular 
spaces  which  are  filled  with  modelled  ornament 
in  plaster.  The  design  of  this  window  ought, 
however,  to  have  had  a more  architectural  base 
than  is  supplied  by  the  set-off  in  the  wall  and  the 
very  plain  basement  windows,  which  are  an  eye- 
sore in  this  position.  A plan  is  added. 

1,573:  “St.  Pancras  Municipal  Buildings; 
first  premiated  design  ” ; Mr.  W.  Harrison.  To 
this  we  already  briefly  referred  in  the  course  of  a 
few  remarks  on  the  designs  submitted  in  this 
competition  (page  Si  ante).  It  is  better  than 
some  recent  Vestry  Halls,  in  being  less  pretentious 
in  style,  and  the  architect’s  choice  in  placing  the 
council  chamber  and  committee  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  at  the  top  of  the  building,  has  left 
open  to  him  an  effective  arrangement  of  large 
mullioned  windows  just  at  the  top  of  the  elevation 
under  the  cornice,  the  lower  portions  of  the  wall 
being  left  comparatively  solid ; this  looks  well, 
though  we  cannot  think  that  putting  the  principal 
rooms  so  high  up  can  be  convenient.  There  is  a 
certain  character  given  by  the  circular  turrets 
which  flank  the  principal  front,  and  which  we 
presume  are  staircases,  but  no  plan  is  given. 

1,574:  “A  Cheshire  House”;  Mr.  John 
Clarke.  Why  “Cheshire”?  There  is  nothing 
especially  Cheshire  about  it  ; half-timber  houses 
are  common  enough  in  several  other  counties. 
This,  like  “a  Doctor’s  House”  before  alluded  to, 
seems  a bid  for  a taking  title.  The  house  is  an 
adequate  one  of  its  kind,  but  the  pen-drawing 
[e.g.  the  grass)  rather  mechanical. 

1,575  : “New  Royal  Infirmary,  Derby”; 
Messrs.  Young  and  Hall.  We  only  mention  this 
because  it  is  a good  specimen  of  a clear  pen- 
drawing, not  over-worked,  and  with  plenty  of 
atmosphere  left  in  it  ; but  it  is  merely  a picture  of 
an  infirmary,  perfectly  useless  without  a plan,  and 
presenting  no  architectural  features  which  are  of 
any  interest  as  such. 

1 , 577  : “St  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddington; 
perspective  view  of  design  for  Clarence  Memorial 
Wing”;  Messrs.  Salter  & Adams.  A small  plan 
is  appended  to  this,  which  is  a large  and  carefully 
elaborated  pen-drawing,  showing  a not  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  give  some  architectural  interest  to  a 
hospital  building.  The  end  pavilions  are  treated 
very  plainly  in  the  two  lower  stories,  with  rusticated 
walls,  and  the  walls  oversail  to  some  extent 
above  the  principal  stringcourse,  the  oversailing 
being  the  more  remarked  as  the  pavilions  are 
treated  with  octagonal  angle  turrets,  which  are 
consequently  considerably  thicker  above  than 
below.  There  seems  no  reason  for  this  treatment 
beyond  the  desire  to  produce  a certain  degree  of 
picturesque  effect.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
building  is  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  the 
central  portions,  between  the  wings,  get  light  and 
shadow  from  two  tiers  of  wide  balconies,  carried 
on  large  and  solid  cantilevers,  The  first  floor 
windows  in  this  central  portion  have  sculpture 
decoration  in  square  panels  over  them.  The  plan 
shows  that  the  central  projection  of  the  front  does 
not  answer  to  the  centre  of  the  plan,  and  that  on 
one  side  we  have  a complete  ward,  on  the  other  side 
a ward  with  a passage  taken  off  it.  The  front  does 
not  seem  to  coincide  with  the  plan  in  this  point. 

1,579  : 1,580 : “ Glangwna,  Carnarvon”; 

Messrs.  Douglas  & Fordham.  These  two  draw- 
ings were  published  in  the  Builder  of  March  1 1 
of  this  year.  They  represent  a pretty  large 
mansion,  consisting  of  half-timber  work  above, 
based  on  solid  stone  wall  in  the  ground  story. 
The  house  looks  very  well  in  the  excellent  tinted 
drawings  in  which  it  is  shown,  but  does  not 
present  any  very  marked  character  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  houses  of  the  same  style  and  of  the 
same  scale  ; it  is  all  very  satisfactorily  carried 
out. 

1,581  : “ St.  Peter’s,  Pentre,  Glamorganshire  ; 
Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson.  We  published  another 
view  of  this  church  some  little  time  since 
[Builder,  October  24,  1891).  It  rather  errs  on 
the  side  of  too  conscientious  solidity  and  despising 
of  all  mere  prettiness : plain  masses  of  wall, 
windows  without  tracery,  and  a square  baltle- 
mented  tower.  Economy  has  perhaps  been  at 
the  root  of  this  ; and  it  may  at  any  rate  be  urged 
that  heaviness  is  a better  fault  than  trickery. 

1,583:  “Front  entrance  to  Ashby  Folville 
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Manor,  Leicestershire”;  Mr.  John  Ely.  Is  this 
old  or  new  work  ? We  presume  new,  or  a new 
addition  to  an  old  house.  It  is  a very  well 
executed  sepia  drawing,  showing  the  entrance 
porch  of  a Renaissance  house  with  coupled  wall 
columns  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  and  a single 
half-column  on  each  side  above,  treated  not  quite 
like  an  ordinary  order.  The  porch  is  crowned 
with  orthodox  forms  of  Renaissance  finial.  On 
each  side  are  large  mullioned  windows,  forming  a 
screen  abutting  against  the  two  wings  of  the 
house.  The  balustrade  over  these  is  too  widely 
spaced,  and  looks  rather  mean  in  consequence. 
The  projecting  oriel  over  the  entrance  is  rather 
heavy,  and  on  the  whole  the  drawing  strikes  us 
as  better  than  the  design. 



INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS  : 

MEETING  IN  DERBYSHIRE. 

A Midland  Counties’ district  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  20th  inst., 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  new 
waterworks  of  the  Long  Eaton  Local  Board  at 
Stanton-by-Bridge,  near  Derby.  The  works, 
which  have  been  constructed  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  George  Hodson.  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  of 
Loughborough,  are  intended  to  supply  the 
district  of  the  Long  Eaton  Local  Board,  and  the 
towns  of  Melbourne  (Derbyshire)  and  Castle 
Donington  (Leicestershire). 

The  members  assembled  at  the  Midland  Hotel, 
Derby,  and  drove  in  breaks  to  Stanton-by-Bridge. 
On  arrival  at  the  waterworks,  the  members,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  Hodson,  the  engineer, 
and  his  assistants,  went  over  the  pumping-station, 
and  inspected  the  powerful  engines  and  pumps 
which  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Tangye,  of 
Birmingham.  After  the  inspection  of  the 
works  the  members  were  entertained  to 
luncheon  by  Mr.  Hodson  in  a marquee 
specially  erected  in  the  grounds.  Mr.  Hodson 
presided,  and  amongst  those  present  were  Messrs. 
J.  Cartwright  (Bury),  President  of  the  Association j 
A.  T.  Davis  (Shrewsbury),  Hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Midland  District,  E.  Pritchard  (Birmingham), 
J.  Clare  (Sleaford),  W.  Santo  Crimp  (London), 
J.  Sheldon  (Long  Eaton),  R.  Godfrey  (King's 
Norton),  A.  R.  Ridout  (Wirksworth),  W.  Weaver 
(Kensington),  J.  II.  Radford  (Putney),  R.  R. 
Hooley  (Nottingham),  R.  Whitbread  (Carlton-in- 
the-W  illows),  II.  James  Rinford  (Ilkeston),  G. 
W.  Hawley  (Nottingham),  G.  H.  Lilley  and 
J.  W.  Metcalf(Ashby-de-la-Zouch),  J.  S.  Pickering 
(Nuneaton),  J.  T.  Hawkins  (Somerton),  J.  Myatt 
(Leek),  S._  Stallard  (Maidstone  R.  S.  A.),  F. 
Massie  (Wakefield),  W.  Hampson  (Leicester), 
C.  S.  M.  Wilson  (Bilston),  J.  Gammage  (Dudley), 
and  a number  of  members  of  the  Long  Eaton 
Local  Board  and  other  visitors.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  luncheon, 

The  President  (Mr.  Cartwright)  called  upon 
Mr.  Pritchard  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hodson  for  his  hospitality.  He  had  known  Mr. 
Hodson  himself  for  a long  term  of  years,  and  had 
heard  and  seen  something  of  the  good  work  which 
Mr.  Hodson  had  carried  out  as  an  engineer  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pritchard  (Birmingham)  said  he  had  special 
pleasure  in  doing  this,  as  he  had  been  personally 
acquainted  and  professionally  engaged  with  Mr. 
Hodson  for  more  than  twenty  years.  As  the  pro- 
fessional adviser  of  the  town  of  Loughborough 
Mr.  Hodson  had  so  far  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
ratepayers  by  his  engineering  work  as  to  warrant 
them  in  electing  him  a member  of  the  Local 
Board,  and  afterwards  to  the  chief  position  in  that 
town  That  said  a great  deal,  but  what  had  been 
done  for  Loughborough  had  been  done  by  Mr. 
Ilodson  for  many  other  districts  in  the  designing 
of  works  which  had  been  greatly  to  the  advantage 
and  interest  of  the  Boards  by  which  he  had  beln 
employed.  They  knew  him  also  as  a London 
engineer,  and  they  appreciated  him  and  approved 
his  work  as  highly  in  Westminster  as  they  did  in 
the  country.  It  might  not  be  inopportune  to 
mention  that  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Engineers,  which  had  done  so  much  to  elevate 
the  professional  status  of  the  municipal  engineer 
all  over  the  country,  and  contributed  ?n  no 
small  degree  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  the 
public,  was  very  strongly  supported  in  its  earlier 
days  by  Mr.  Hodson. 

The  toast  having  been  heartily  honoured, 

Mr.  Hodson,  in  responding,  said  the  test  of  the 
engineer  was  the  result  of  his  work.  At  present 
they  had  only  seen  the  work,  but  he  hoped  to 
show  a financial  result  in  a few  years  which  would 
make  the  Long  Eaton  Local  Board  thankful  for 


having  undertaken  those  works.  Water  com- 
panies expected  to  make  a profit  of  10  per  cent., 
and,  as  Local  Boards  could  borrow  money  for 
3^  per  cent.,  there  was  a wide  margin  for 
making  a handsome  profit.  Taking  the  interest 
at  3!  per  cent.,  and  sinking  fund  i|  per  cent., 
there  ought  to  be  a profit  of  5 per  cent.  The 
Local  Board  ought  to  look  at  waterworks  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  as  they  did  at  gas  or 
the  electric  light.  If  the  business  was  only 
managed  on  these  lines,  and  party  politics  kept 
out,  a Local  Board  could  manage  as  well  and 
efficiently  as  a board  of  directors.  In  conclusion, 
he  thanked  the  members  of  the  Local  Board  for 
the  generous  confidence  they  had  shown  in  him 
throughout  the  construction  of  the  works  ; and  as 
a result  the  contract  had  been  completed  without 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  original  estimate. 

Underground  IValer  Supplies. 

Mr.  Hodson,  jun.,  son  of  the  author,  then 
read  a long  and  interesting  paper,  written  by  Mr. 
George  Hodson,  C.E.,  entitled  “ A Considera- 
tion of  Some  of  the  Conditions  Requisite  for 
Obtaining  Underground  Water  Supplies,”  illus- 
trated by  a description  of  the  works  for  supplying 
Long  Eaton  and  Melbourne  (Derbyshire),  and 
Castle  Donington  (Leicestershire).  After  some 
prefatory  remarks,  the  author  said  that  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  schemes  of  water  supply 
depends  principally  upon  the  correct  appreciation 
of  natural  conditions,  and  he  gave  a short  outline 
of  the  theory  of  water  supply,  and  the  physical  and 
geological  conditions  essential  for  obtaining  water 
in  large  quantities  and  of  proper  quality  for  the 
supply  of  a town  population.  All  the  sources  of 
fresh  water  supply  have  but  one  common  origin, 
namely,  the  rain  or  snow  falling  from  the 
clouds  ; and  the  ultimate  destination  of  all  rain- 
fall may  be  classed  under  two  heads ; 
the  proportion  evaporated  and  returned  to  the 
clouds  as  an  invisible  vapour,  and  the  proportion 
returned  by  the  streams  to  the  ocean.  This 
latter  may  be  again  subdivided  into  the  proportion 
flowing  off  the  surface  during  periods  of  heavy 
fall,  which  constitutes  floods,  and  the  proportion 
absorbed  and  temporarily  retained  in  the  strata, 
which  is  gradually  returned  to  the  streams  by 
springs,  either  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  or 
occuning  in  the  river  beds,  which  constitute 
the  flow  of  streams  during  the  absence  of 
rain.  In  clayey  districts  and  in  districts 
of  primary  rocks,  the  ground  is  impervious, 
and  a large  percentage  of  the  rainfall  is 
returned  with  great  rapidity  to  the  sea ; but  in 
districts  composed  of  porous  rocks,  sands,  and 
chalk,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  rain  is 
absorbed  into  the  ground,  through  which  it  slowly 
filters,  and  the  period  occupied  in  its  return  to 
the  sea  is  dependent  upon  the  porosity  of  the 
strata,  the  head  due  to  the  difference  of  vertical 
level  of  the  area  of  absorption  and  the  area  of 
discharge,  and  the  distance  through  which  it  has 
to  pass.  Supposing  no  more  rain  were  to  fall 
upon  a porous  area  of  outcrop,  all  the  absorbed 
water  would  eventually  run  out,  and  the  springs 
and  streams  would  become  dry  ; but  so  long  as 
successive  rainfalls  keep  adding  to  the  under- 
ground water  before  the  point  of  exhaustion  of 
the  springs  is  reached,  they  continue  to  flow, 
and  the  quantity  they  discharge  is  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  before  enumerated.  Below 
the  level  of  the  lowest  spring  in  a porous 
district  a store  of  water  must  of  necessity  remain 
in  the  interstices  of  the  strata,  forming  an 
underground  reservoir,  and  below  low  water 
mark  the  originally  absorbed  water  has  remained 
at  rest  since  the  sea  assumed  its  present  level. 
W hen  a well  is  sunk  into  an  underground  reser- 
voir and  pumping  is  commenced,  the  outflow  from 
the  springs  is  at  once  diminished  to  the  extent  of 
the  quantity  pumped,  and  if  the  pumping  is  in 
excess  of  the  rainfall  absorbed,  the  springs  are 
successively  dried  up  and  the  ancient  store  of 
water  in  the  strata  is  eventually  pumped  out,  and 
afterwards  no  more  water  can  be  pumped  than 
each  successive  rainful  supplies  to  it.  The 
measure  of  the  permanent  yield  of  any  well  is 
therefore  exactly  proportionate  to  the  area  and 
capability  of  absorption  of  the  watershed  con- 
tributing to  it,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  yield  of  an 
impounding  reservoir  depends  upon  the  area  of 
the  gathering  ground  upon  which  the  rain  falls, 
the  amount  of  rain,  and  the  proportion  of  it 
which  can  be  stored.  In  each  case,  during  a 
period  of  drought  the  water  level  in  the  reservoir 
may  be  lowered  and  space  provided  for  the 
accumulation  of  another  store  during  the  next  wet 
period,  but  in  each  case  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a 
hopeless  matter  to  expect  to  obtain  a permanent 
supply  of  a fixed  quantity  of  water  unless  the 


proportion  of  the  rain  falling  upon  the  con- 
tributing area  which  can  be  collected  by 
either  method  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
which  it  is  desired  to  abstract.  In  the  case  of 
an  underground  supply  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
absorbing  area  should  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  well,  provided  that  the  pervious  strata  is 
continuous  from  the  well  to  the  absorbing  area, 
and  numerous  proved  cases  exist  where  in  fact 
they  are  many  miles  apart.  In  districts  where 
the  absorbing  area  occupies  higher  levels,  and  the 
strata  composing  it  descends  under  an  impervious 
formation  having  no  outlet  into  the  sea,  the  inter- 
stices of  the  strata  become  filled  with  water  up  to 
the  lowest  lip  of  the  impervious  stratum  (which 
may  be  at  a considerable  height  above  the  low- 
lying  ground),  and  the  perennial  rainfall  flows  out 
at  a spring  at  this  point.  If  a well  is  dug  or  a 
bore-hole  carried  through  the  wa:ertight  stratum 
which  covers  up  the  saturated  rocks  or  sands,  the 
water  will  rise  up  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  outflow 
or  natural  spring,  and  thus  constitute  what  is 
known  as  an  artesian  supply.  Immediately  the 
new  outlet  is  made,  exactly  the  same  laws  apply 
to  the  artesian  reservoir  as  to  the  cases  previously- 
described,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  well-known 
instance  of  the  artesian  wells  in  the  chalk  under 
London,  where,  formerly,  the  water  rose  above- 
the  surface  in  all  the  lower  grounds  of  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  but  the  multiplication  of  artesian 
wells  has  caused  so  large  a drain  upon  the  under- 
ground water  that  the  inflow  of  the  rain  waters 
from  the  outcrop  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
quantity  removed  by  pumping,  and  consequently 
the  line  of  water-level  has  been  gradually  lowered 
until  it  now  stands  under  London  about  100  ft. 
below  the  Thames,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
ancient  stock  will  be  exhausted  and  the  yield  will 
become  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  perennial 
rainfall. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  considerations  as 
to  yield  : if  the  supply  is  to  remain  pure  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  no  part  of  the  porous  water- 
shed contributing  the  supply  shall  be  occupied  by 
a dense  population,  because  wherever  this  is  the 
case,  sooner  or  later,  dependent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  strata,  pollution  will  certainly  ensue,  and 
the  water  of  even  deep  wells  will  be  affected.  It 
was  entirely  due  to  pollutions  on  the  surface  of 
their  watersheds  that  several  of  the  old  pumping 
stations  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  have  been 
successively  abandoned,  and  many  other  towns  i 
have  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  In  the 
author’s  practice  it  has  become  his  duty  to  con4 
demn  several  old  waterworks  where  the  pumping 
pull  had  drawn  to  the  well  impurities,  which,  ; 
until  the  artificial  conditions  set  up  by  the  pump- 
ing operations  were  established,  passed  harmlessly^ 
away  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  This  was 
notably  the  case  at  Pontefract,  where  the  old 
sewers  were  simply  excavations  cut  into  the 
porous  rock,  and  cesspools  or  dumb-wells  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town  received  the  discharges 
from  the  water  closets,  but  they  retained  so  little 
of  the  solid  matter  as  not  to  require  emptying  for ) 
years  together.  In  this  case  the  rock  formed  an  : 
exceptionally  high-class  filtering  medium,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  it  became  so  highly  charged  1 
with  the  oxidised  animal  refuse  that  although  no 
distinct  case  of  epidemic  disease  could  be  traced 
to  the  water  supplied  from  the  well,  every  analyist 
who  was  consulted  upon  the  question  condemned^ 
its  further  use  in  strong  terms. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  in  the 
conclusions  of  their  valuable  report,  class  “deep-* 
well  water  ” as  the  second  best  source  of  supply.  * 
It  therefore  follows  that  wherever  the  conditions'^ 
essential  for  obtaining  an  underground  supply 
within  a reasonable  distance  are  available,  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  secure  it. 

To  secure  the  conditions  essential  for  obtaining  '■ 
a permanent  underground  water  supply,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  proceed  many  miles  away  ■ 
from  the  town  to  be  supplied,  and  in  someH 
instances  very  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  fact  by  - 
the  opponents  who  invariably  crop  up  whenever! 
any  scheme  for  obtaining  a public  water  supply  is 
propounded.  In  reality,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  i 
the  additional  cost  is  confined  to  the  additional! 
length  of  main  pipe,  and  the  cost  of  overcoming! 
the  friction  of  the  water  through  it,  and  in  some 
cases  is  even  less  than  this,  because  of  the  simpler  j 
methods  which  can  be  adopted  for  obtaining  the 
water  at  the  distant  site.  Most  certainly  the 
nearest  available  site,  when  quantity,  quality,  and 
other  conditions  are  equal,  should,  as  a matter  of 
course,  be  taken  ; but  too  much  stress  must  never 
be  placed  upon  the  mere  question  of  distance  to  ’ 
the  source,  whether  that  source  is  surface  or  sub-  * 
terranean,  because,  after  all,  the  cost  of  a mile  or 
two,  or  even  a few  miles  of  pipes,  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  the  quality,  copiousness,  per-  " 
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manence,  and  prospective  freedom  from  pollution 
are  in  favour  of  the  one  more  distant. 

In  seeking  for  an  underground  water  supply  the 
position  of  the  engineer  is  one  of  much  greater 
anxiety  than  when  his  quest  is  for  a satisfactory 
gravitation  scheme.  In  the  one  case  his  source 
and  its  watershed  are  apparent,  and  he  can  gauge 
the  quantity  flowing  off  day  by  day,  and  year  by 
year,  and  the  analyses  of  samples  dipped  from  the 
stream  settled  the  question  of  quality.  Mr. 
Symons  has  acquired  for  himself  such  elaborate 
1 information  as  to  the  rainfall  over  long  periods  of 
years,  that  very  simple  calculations  enable  him  to 
arrive  at  sound  conclusions  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  storage  which  must  be  provided  to 
utilise  the  watershed  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  engineer  are  in  a great 
measure  confined  to  the  selection  of  a suitable  site 
for  a reservoir,  and  its  safe  construction,  and  in 
this  matter  so  many  excellent  examples  exist 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
Northern  districts,  that  a capable  engineer  may 
quickly  master  the  principles  of  successful  work. 

With  underground  sources  the  question  is  much 
more  complicated.  We  have  first  to  catch  our 
hare  ; and  few  who  have  had  much  experience  of 
underground  water  will  be  inclined  to  be  over 
sanguine  as  to  ultimate  success,  until  the  most 
careful  geological  examination  has  been  made 
over  every  portion  of  the  district  from  which  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  supply  will  be  derived,  and 
until  by  means  of  boring  and  every  other  possible 
precaution,  its  freedom  from  faults  and  other 
interruptions  has  been  ascertained.  The  engineer 
must  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  quality  and  extent 
of  his  absorbing  area,  and  use  the  judgment  which 
experience  alone  can  give  as  to  what  percentage 
will  percolate  into  it,  and  in  deciding  this 
question  not  only  the  characteristics  of  the 
lifferent  geological  formations  have  to  be 
:onsidered,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  soil — the 
surface  slopes— and  the  facilities  which  exist  for 
:arrying  the  rainfall  back  again  to  the  sea.  He 
nust  carefully  note  the  levels  of  the  various 
springs,  not  only  to  ascertain  that  his  under- 
ground sheet  of  water  is  continuous,  but  also  to 
iscertain  the  direction  in  which  the  waters  travel, 
so  that  he  may  arrive  at  reasonable  certainty  that 
he  position  of  his  proposed  well  will  command  it. 
:Ie  must  adopt  means  of  calculating  the  annual 
ivailable  percolation,' and  take  care  that  he  has  a 
ufficient  balance  over  the  visible  supply  to  ensure 
1.  perennial  yield  of  the  quantity  required  for 
sis  purpose.  An  examination  of  the  banks  of  the 
treams  will  show  at  a glance,  by  the  past  action 
d the  water  upon  them,  whether  the  rainfall 
>asses  off  in  rapid  floods  ; or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
.bsence  of  violent  action  on  the  banks  will  indi- 
ate  that  the  return  of  the  rainfall  to  the  sea  is 
pread  over  many  months  of  the  year,  thereby 
iroving  that  the  underground  store  is  of  large 
xtent,  and  that  the  absorbed  rainfall  is  retained 
ver  considerable  periods.  He  must  also  bear  in 
lind  that  there  is  no  law  conferring  a right  of 
roperty  in  underground  water,  and  that  he  must 
herefore  place  his  works  so  that  no  one  can 
ome  after  him  and  choose  a site  from  which  his 
forks  may  be  dried  up,  so  that  if  rivals  do  come 
ito  his  watershed  he  must  have  secured  the 
west  position  in  reference  to  the  gravitation  of 
le  underground  water,  so  that  he  will  have  the 
ull  of  the  water  from  his  neighbour,  if  the  cir- 
umstances  happen  to  be  such  that  there  is  not 
.ifficient  for  both.  In  addition  to  these  con- 
derations  he  must,  in  choosing  a site,  guard  him- 
-lf  as  far  as  can  possibly  be  foreseen,  against  the 
Dilution  of  his  watershed  by  the  growth  of  the 
opulation,  or  the  extension  of  industries,  which 
iay  occasion  such  pollution  as  will  necessitate 
ic  abandonment  of  the  works. 

By  such  means,  and  by  the  use  of  a series  of 
npirical  rules  based  upon  personal  observations, 
hich  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  precisely 
n a written  paper,  and  which  could  only  be 
Tectively  conveyed  by  explanations  given  on  the 
rounds  of  watersheds  upon  different  geological 
rata  where  the  system  has  been  applied,  it  is 
assible  to  discover  within  very  near  limits,  not 
fly  the  direction  of  the  underground  flow,  but 
so  the  annual  available  yield  which  can  be 
oked  for  permanently,  and  the  most  favourable 
Ants  for  its  abstraction. 

Mixed  up  intimately  with  this  all-important 
atter  of  the  watershed  examination  is  the 
lestion  of  main  barrier  and  minor  faults, 
iliclinal  and  synclinal  folds,  and  other 
regularities  of  the  strata  which  break  up  the 
iderground  water  planes,  and  bring  disaster  if 
eir  effect  is  not  duly  appreciated.  Their 
scovery  is  often  a most  trying  but  interesting 
ork,  and  their  effect  upon  the  question  to  be 
lived  constitutes  probably  the  greatest  difficulty 


in  connexion  with  water  supplies  from  subterranean 
sources.  The  surface  investigations  of  a water- 
shed usually  give  indications  to  a skilful  geologist 
of  their  existence,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
appreciate  their  actual  effects  unless  the  investi- 
gator has  had  some  considerable  experience 
of  mining  operatious.  The  maps  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey  indicate  the  actual  position 
and  throw  of  faults  where  they  have  been 
proved  by  mining  operations,  and  in  other 
districts  where  they  dislocate  a sub-division  or  an 
entire  formation  to  a sufficient  extent  to  be 
apparent  on  the  surface,  or  where  they  bring  one 
distinct  portion  of  a formation  down  against 
another  ; but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inch 
scale  map  shows  nothing  but  the  palpable  disloca- 
tions, and  the  engineer  must  rely  upon  his  own 
observations  for  detecting  and  guarding  against 
the  interruptions  caused  by  the  numerous  minor 
faults  with  which  the  Geological  Survey  does  not 
deal.  Besides  this,  the  engineer  must  not  place  a 
child-like  faith  in  the  maps  of  the  Survey ; many 
of  them  were  made  years  ago,  and  require  serious 
revision,  and  any  one  retained  for,  and  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  rests  of  recommending  the 
outlay  of  the  large  sums  of  money  required  for 
the  construction  of  waterworks,  ought  not  to 
regard  the  maps  as  showing  anything  more  than 
the  approximate  boundaries  of  the  principal 
geological  formations,  and  the  major  faults. 
When  a re-survey  has  been  made  and  plotted, 
say  upon  the  6 in.  map,  the  department  will  be 
able  to  descend  from  general  to  precise  informa- 
tion, and  the  work  of  the  engineer  will  be 
facilitated  ; but  after  all,  if  his  works  are  to  be 
successful,  he  must  intimately  study  the  district, 
and  by  the  preparation  of  sections  of  the  strata  in 
every  doubtful  direction,  and  by  the  free  use  of 
the  boring  tool,  discover  for  himself  the  actual 
existence  of  all  the  conditions  essential  for  success. 

Thirty  years  ago  Long  Eaton,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Messrs.  Claye’s  Railway  Waggon  Works, 
might  be  fairly  considered  an  agricultural  village, 
but  owing  to  certain  natural  advantages,  it  has 
become  gradually  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 
Nottinghamshire  lace  industry.  Its  population  is 
now  about  10,000  persons,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  its  increase 
during  the  last  decade  was  no  less  than  55  per  cent. 
The  town  is  built  upon  a bed  of  sand  and  gravel 
drift  brought  down  by  the  rivers  Trent  and 
Derwent  in  past  ages.  This  drift  rests  upon  the 
Red  Marl  of  the  Trias,  and  varies  in  thickness 
according  to  the  undulations  of  the  Marl  beneath 
it. 

As  in  all  other  new  districts,  the  first  growth  of 
the  town  was  unaccompanied  by  those  works  of 
sanitation  which  are  an  absolute  necessity 
wherever  human  beings  congregate  together, 
and  the  Local  Authority  was  not  formed  until 
the  nuisances  due  to  the  lack  of  sanitation  had 
become  intolerable.  The  sewage  was  freely 
emptied  into  the  waterlogged  subsoil  upon  which 
the  town  is  built,  and  as  the  occupied  area 
became  larger,  so  much  more  did  the  pol- 
lution of  the  well  water  increase,  until  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  wells,  except 
those  in  the  very  outer  ring  of  the  built- 
upon  area,  yielded  water  fit  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  Local  Board,  when  formed, 
proceeded  at  once  to  deal  with  the  sewage 
question,  and  have  solved  it  in  what  may  fairly  be 
considered  a satisfactory  manner.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  their  own  observations,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
question  of  the  water  supply  had  formed  the 
subject  of  many  discussions,  and  was  postponed 
from  time  to  time  from  financial  reasons  only. 

In  November,  iSSS,  the  matter  was  brought  to 
a crisis  by  the  publication  of  the  preliminary 
notices  of  a company  called  “ The  Long  Eaton 
and  District  Water  Company,55  who,  without  in 
any  way  consulting  the  Local  Board,  proposed  to 
secure  the  monopoly  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
district  by  including  it  in  their  limits  of  supply, 
and  the  author  was  retained  by  the  Board  to 
examine  the  company's  scheme  and  report  thereon. 
Having  investigated  the  company’s  proposals,  he 
formed  the  opinion  that  none  of  the  conditions 
essential  for  success  were  present,  and  that  the 
scheme  propounded  would  certainly  fail  ; and  at  a 
subsequent  interview  with  the  Board  he  was  in- 
structed to  investigate  the  district  and  propound 
a.  scheme  which  the  Board  could  properly  submit 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  For  this 
purpose  a careful  physical  and  geological 
examination  was  made  over  the  district,  ex- 
tending from  Little  Eaton  on  the  north-east, 
from  whence  Derby  derives  its  supply,  to  Notting- 
ham on  the  north  west,  and  from  the  escarpment 
of  the  Lias  on  the  east  to  the  Millstone  Grit 


district  around  Melbourne  on  the  south-west, 
comprising  an  area  of  upwards  of  120  square 
miles.  This  area  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
main  fault,  which,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
forms  the  southern  termination  of  the  Derbyshire 
Coalfield,  and  is  nearly  wholly  composed  of  the 
Red  Marl  formation,  which,  sweeping  around 
from  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  extends  down 
the  valley  of  the  Trent  nearly  to  its  junction  with 
the  Humber,  the  deep  river  valleys  of  the  Trent, 
Derwent  and  Soar  being  cut  down  by  erosion  out 
of  the  solid  formation,  and  filled  in  in  the  river 
valleys  with  drift  gravel  brought  down  from  the 
higher  grounds. 

For  many  miles  around  Long  Eaton  the  Red 
Marl  is  permeated  with  striated  bands  of  gypsum, 
and  at  Chellaston,  Thrumpton,  Gotham,  and  East 
Leake  the  mineral  is  extensively  worked,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  natural  products 
of  the  district.  The  formation  is  an  impervious 
one,  and  would  be  entirely  barren  of  water  but 
for  the  few  thin  bands  of  impure  sandstone  and 
gypsum  which  subdivide  the  mass  of  the  Marl. 
Some  of  these  bands  have  an  outcrop  on  the 
sloping  hill  sides,  and  imbibe  a moderate  quantity 
of  rainfall,  but  the  water  traversing  them  takes 
up  so  much  of  the  mineral  matter  as  in  some 
cases  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  use. 

The  rivers  Trent,  Erewash,  Derwent,  and 
Soar,  all  of  which  join  in  the  vicinity  of  Long 
Eaton,  and  any  of  which  would  in  a new  country 
form  the  natural  supply  for  Long  Eaton,  were 
hopelessly  out  of  the  question  for  obtaining  a 
supply  of  potable  water.  The  Trent  receives  the 
sewage  of  Birmingham,  Burton-on-Trent,  and 
most  of  the  Black  Country,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  Pottery  district  ; the 
Derwent  receives  the  whole  volume  of  the 
untreated  sewage  of  Derby ; the  Soar  is  the 
receptacle  of  the  sewage  of  Leicester  and  Lough- 
borough, as  well  as  Melton  Mowbray  and  several 
important  villages  on  its  banks,  and  although 
since  these  waterworks  were  commenced  the 
Corporation  of  Leicester  have  carried  out  extensive 
works  of  sewage  treatment,  the  condition  of  the 
river  is  still  such  that  no  one  would  dream  of 
taking  water  for  domestic  consumption  from  it ; and 
the  Erewash  at  present  forms  the  common  sewer 
for  all  the  mining  population  within  its  water- 
shed, and  although  it  may  be  said  of  the  surround- 
ings of  Long  Eaton  that  there  is  “ water,  water, 
everywhere,”  it  is  literally  true  that  there  is  “ not 
a drop  to  drink.55 

From  the  causes  previously  enumerated,  which 
pertain  to  shallow  wells  everywhere,  the  gravel 
water  under  the  town  was  probably  as  badly 
polluted  as  any  of  the  rivers  ; and  besides  this, 
owing  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  Trent  whilst 
forming  the  plateau  of  gravel  on  which  Long 
Eaton  is  built,  it  is  evident  that  an  underground 
ridge  of  Marl  exists  in  a direction  more  or  less 
parallel  to  the  River  Derwent,  which  arrests  the 
percolation  through  the  river  gravels  from  that 
direction  under  Long  Eaton,  whilst  the  rainfall 
has  a free  outlet  on  the  south  side  into  the 
Trent.  This  erosive  action  has  formed  terraces 
of  gravel  at  successive  levels,  and  although  the 
rain  water  is  held  up  whenever  the  rivers  are  in 
flood,  immediately  the  floods  subside  the  under- 
ground water  is  rapidly  passed  off  again. 

The  volume  of  water  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  one  well  is  therefore  limited,  and  if  it 
were  attempted  to  supply  the  town  by  pumping 
from  the  gravel  the  works  would  certainly  fail 
during  a prolonged  period  of  drought. 

Although  the  district  lying  between  Derby  and 
Long  Eaton  ;is  valueless  as  a source  of  under- 
ground water,  it  was  thoroughly  investigated  to 
ascertain  whether  any  suitable  localities  existed 
for  impounding  surface  water.  None  of  the 
streams  were  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  of  a 
gravitating  supply  ; and  in  any  case,  if  the  water 
was  impounded  in  a reservoir  it  would  then  have 
to  be  pumped  to  the  higher  ground  for  distri- 
bution, and  to  afford  protection  against  fire.  The 
watersheds  throughout  the  area  are  very  small  in 
extent,  and  where  the  streams  attain  any  con- 
siderable length  and  drain  a fairly  large  district, 
they  usually  pass  through  one  or  more  villages, 
and  are  made  to  act  as  the  carriers  of  sewage. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  made  it 
apparent  that  surface  supplies  were  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  and  that  underground  supplies  to 
the  north-west  and  north-east  were  unobtain- 
able, and  that  the  only  hopeful  direction  would  be 
the  areas  of  Keuper  Sandstone  or  Millstone  Grit 
lying  to  the  south-east. 

Ultimately,  after  various  experimental  bore- 
holes had  been  made,  at  Weston-upon-Trent  and 
elsewhere,  the  works  just  completed  for  the  supply 
of  Long  Eaton,  Melbourne,  and  Castle  Doning- 
ton,  were  taken  in  hand,  the  sum  of  44,768/. 
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being  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  viz.,  39,768/.  for 
Long  Eaton,  3,000/.  for  Melbourne,  and  2,000/. 
for  Castle  Donington.  Messrs.  Price  & Shardlow 
took  the  contract  for  Long  Eaton  at  33,954/.,  and 
the  supply  provided  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
gallons  per  head  of  population  per  day.  The 
pumps  and  engines  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Tangyes,  Limited,  and  the  air-valves,  &c.,  by 
Messrs.  Blakeborough  & Sons.  Mr.  Hodson 
gave  a detailed  description  of  the  works,  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  Proceeditigs  of  the 
Association. 


Mr.  A.  T.  Davis  (Shrewsbury),  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  I lodson  for  his  paper,  said 
he  was  sure  the  members  of  the  Association 
would  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Hodson  for 
giving  them  the  results  of  his  great  experience  in 
waterworks  engineering.  The  paper  was  a most 
exhaustive  one,  and  would  add  greatly  to  their 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Thorburn  (Birkenhead),  who  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Hodson  had  pro- 
vided a water  supply  admirably  adapted  to  a 
district  like  Long  Eaton.  The  paper  was  so 
elaborate  as  to  require  very  careful  consideration, 
but  speaking  offhand,  and  from  a cursory  glance 
at  it,  he  considered  it  most  carefully  explained 
the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  provision  of  an 
underground  supply. 

Mr.  Pritchard  (Birmingham)  said  he  thought 
the  district  was  to  be  congratulated  for  not  having 
allowed  a company  to  look  for  water  where 
there  was  no  water  to  be  found  ; and  the  people 
of  the  district  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  Long 
Eaton  Local  Board  for  having  taken  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  obtained  the  profes- 
sional services  of  Mr.  Hodson  to  provide  them 
with  a water  supply.  He  begged  personally  to 
thank  Mr.  Hodson  for  the  very  able  paper  he  had 
submitted  to  them. 

The  Vice  - Chairman  of  the  Long  Eaton 
Local  Board  said  that  from  the  moment  they 
called  in  Mr.  Hodson  to  the  completion  of 
the  works,  he  could  not  remember  an  instance  in 
which  fault  had  been  found  with  him.  It  was 
only  due  to  Mr.  Hodson  to  say  that  the  Board 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  scheme,  and  that 
he  had  justified  their  confidence.  Although 
their  mains  passed  through  the  territory  of  three 
other  urban  authorities,  and  two  counties,  Mr. 
Hodson  had,  by  his  ability  and  ingenuity,  com- 
pleted the  scheme  without  litigation.  In  years 
to  come  Long  Eaton  and  the  districts  supplied  with 
water  would  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Board  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hodson. 
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was  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  on 
and  he  was  sure  would  become  a classic  c 
underground  water  supply.  The  paper  showt 
the  immense  value  of  a knowledge  of  geolo{ 
when  dealing  with  works  of  this  kind.  Th< 
were  in  a valley  in  which  there  was  no  indicatic 
of  water  on  the  surface,  but  Mr.  Hodson  broug 
his  geological  knowledge  to  bear,  and  he  w 
rewarded  by  finding  an  abundant  supply  of  wate 
This  was  not  a chance  find,  but  the  reward 
great  geological  knowledge.  He  would  advi 
every  member  to  study  geology  in  its  relations 
underground  water.  He  was  a member  of  one 
those  much-abused  bodies — a Local  Board,  at 
knew  something  of  the  other  side  of  the  questio 
They  were  simply  custodians  of  the  public  purs 
and  had  to  satisfy  themselves  and  the  ratepaye 
at  large  that  an  undertaking  would  be  a succcssf 
one.  From  what  he  had  seen  of  those  works  1 
hoped  all  Local  Boards  would  be  as  fortunate 
the  choice  of  their  engineer  as  the  Long  EaL 
Local  Board  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Hodson. 

The  President  said  before  calling  upon  M 
Ilodson  to  reply  he  must  add  one  word  of  co 
gratulation  both  to  Mr.  Hodson  and  to  thei 
selves  on  having  such  a valuable  paper  on  wat 
supply.  He  could  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Ilodsoi 
difficulties  in  providing  not  only  the  means 
supplying  the  water,  but,  as  it  were,  the  wat 
itself,  difficulties  that  northern  engineers  had  n 
to  encounter. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded, 

Mr.  Hodson,  in  reply  said,  he  was  pleasant 
surprised  that  he  had  not  a number  of  criticisms 
meet  and  reply  to.  He  thanked  the  members  f 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  pap 
and  for  the  approval  they  had  expressed  of  ti 
works. 

The  members  then  returned  in  brakes  to  Derb 
The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  admirab 
supervised  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  County  Survey 
of  Shropshire,  and  Hon.  Sec.  for  the  Midlar 
district. 


THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 

We  recorded,  a fortnight  ago,  a visit  paid  by 
the  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  to  the  Barton  section  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  gave  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  engineering  works  at  Barton  Locks, 
Barton-bridge,  and  Barton  Aqueduct.  We  now 
give  some  further  details  of  the  work  as  a whole, 
which  we  cull  from  some  particulars  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of 
the  work,  Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams,  M.Inst.C.E. 

The  Canal  is  the  outcome  of  a series  of  long 
investigations  in  Parliamentary  Committees  in  the 
years  18S3,  1884,  and  1SS5.  Its  supporters,  who 
spent  150,000/.  in  obtaining  the  Act,  were  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Manchester  and 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  its  principal 
opponents  were  the  Corporation  and  Dock  Board 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  railway  companies. 

The  object  of  the  promoters  was  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  carriage  by  bringing  large  steamers 
and  other  vessels  from  the  sea  to  Manchester, 
avoiding  the  heavy  landing  and  carting  charges 
at  Liverpool,  and  reducing  by  one-half  the  rail- 
way and  dock  rates. 

The  original  plan  was  to  form  a ship  canal 
between  Manchester  and  Runcorn,  and  from  the 
latter  place,  to  deep  water  near  Liverpool,  to 
dredge  a channel  down  the  centre  of  the  tidal 
estuary  of  the  Mersey.  This  channel  was  to  be 
maintained  by  training  walls,  which  were  to  be 
constructed  of  rubble  stone  on  the  slopes  of  the 
dredged  channel,  up  to,  but  not  exceeding, 
the  height  of  the  adjacent  sandbanks.  This 
proposed  work  gave  rise  to  great  controversy, 
the  opponents  of  the  Canal  stating  that 
it  would  cause  the  same  accretion  in  the  Mersey 
that  had  occurred  in  the  Seine,  Dee,  and  other 
rivers,  where  the  training  walls  were  carried  up 
high  above  the  sandbanks.  Although  the  work 
as  originally  designed  was  passed  by  the  first 
Select  Committee  of  each  House  of  Parliament  to 
which  it  was  referred  in  the  Sessions  of  1S83  and 
1SS4,  it  was  not  approved  by  the  Committees 
who  held  the  second  and  final  inquiries  in  those 
years. 

The  promoters  then  resolved  to  adopt  the  plan 
the  execution  of  which  is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, that,  namely,  of  avoiding  the  centre  of  the 
estuary,  and  constructing  a locked  canal  along  its 
southern  shore,  in  most  cases’ inland,  but  partly 
on  its  foreshore  where  necessary  to  cross  embay- 
ments  to  ensure  a better  line  of  navigation. 
The  point  selected  for  the  entrance  to  the  Canal 
from  the  tideway  is  at  Eastham,  six  miles  above 
Liverpool.  Near  this  point  there  is  a channel 
navigated  by  ferry  steamers  even  at  low  water. 
This  channel  has  been  dredged  to  a depth  that 
will  give  30  ft.  at  high  water  of  neap  tides  and 
40  ft.  at  spring  tides,  so  that  large  vessels  will  be 
able  to  navigate  the  entrance  channel  during  a 
great  part  of  each  tide,  and  vessels  of  moderate 
draught  almost  the  whole  of  each  tide. 

Locks  have  been  constructed  at  Eastham  which 
will  admit  vessels  at  almost  any  state  of  the 
tide  ; the  lower  sills  of  these  locks  are  3 ft. 
deeper  than  the  entrance  channel.  These  locks 
are  three  in  number,  of  various  sizes,  viz.  : — 
600  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  wide  ; 350  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
wide;  and  150  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide;  and  in 
addition  there  are  two  sluices  of  20  ft.  wide  each 
for  assisting  in  filling  the  Canal,  the  water  level  of 
which  will  be  14  ft.  2 in.  above  the  Old  Dock 
sill  at  Liverpool,  which  is  about  the  level  of  mean 
high  water.  This  group  of  locks  will  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a very  large  amount  of  shipping  every 
tide,  more  particularly  as  on  all  tides  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  Canal  all  the  lock  gates  will  be 
open  for  a considerable  period  before  high  water. 
Spring  tides  will  rise  from  5 ft.  to  7 ft.  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  Canal, 
which  extends  to  the  next  group  of  locks  at  Latch- 
ford,  a distance  of  2 1 miles. 

The  total  length  of  the  Canal  is  355  miles, 
brom  Latchford  to  Manchester  (a  distance  of  14b 
miles)  the  canal  will  be  filled  with  the  waters  of 
tire  Mersey,  Irwell,  and  other  rivers.  The  canal 
being  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Rivers 
Irwell  and  Mersey  from  Manchester  to  Latchford, 
it  will  thus  become  a canalised  river,  continuing 
to  be  the  main  drain  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
large  sluices  being  provided  at  each  set  of  locks 
to  deal  with  land  floods  and  surplus  water. 

Owing  to  the  sewage  of  Manchester,  Salford, 
and  all  the  other  towns  on  the  Rivers  Irwell  and 
Mersey  and  their  tributaries  being  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  rivers  without  purification.,  the  state  of 
the  water  has  become  very  bad.  Salford  has  now 
completed  a system  of  intercepting  sewers,  and 
has  constmcted  works  for  purifying  its  sewage 
at  Mode  Wheel.  Somewhat  similar  works  are 


now  being  constructed  by  Manchester,*  and  as 
the  turning  of  crude  sewage  into  rivers  or  streams 
is  contrary  to  the  law  as  well  as  injurious  to 
health,  the  other  towns  above  Manchester  are 
taking  steps  to  prevent  their  sewage  polluting  the 
canal. 

In  the  tidal  portion  of  the  Canal  between  East-  ^ 
ham  and  Latchford,  twelves  miles  are  inland,  and 
nine  miles  on  the  foreshore  or  bed  of  the  tideway;  i 
on  this  portion  embankments  have  been  formed. 
Where  the  foundation  is  rock  or  clay  they  are 
formed  of  clay  hearting  protected  by  heavy  stone-  •- 
work.  In  some  cases,  w'here  the  bases  of  the 
embankments  are  on  sand,  close  piling  is  driven 
on  each  side  of  the  foot  of  the  embankments. 
The  embankments  are  generally  30  ft.  wide  at  the 
upper  surface,  with  outside  slopes  of  ig  to  I,  and 
inside  slopes  of  1 to  1.  At  Runcorn,  where  the 
Mersey  is  not  so  wide  as  lower  down  the  river,  & 
instead  of  an  embankment,  a concrete  wall  has 
been  constructed. 

In  addition  to  the  locks  and  sluices  at  Eastham  1 
to  allow  of  the  flow  of  the  tide  into  and  out  of 
the  estuary  portion  of  the  Canal,  when  the  tide 
rises  above  the  ordinary  water  level,  three  weirs,  jj 
each  600  ft.  long,  have  been  constructed  in  the 
embankments.  In  the  embankment  opposite  the  ! 
river  Weaver,  ten  large  sluices,  each  30  ft.  wide, 
have  been  built  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  - 
Weaver  water  out  of  the  Canal.  These  sluices  I 
will  also  be  used  for  tidal  flow.  They  are  on  . 
Stoney’s  patent,  working  on  a movable  frame  of 
rollers,  and  being  balanced,  they  work  with  great  jj 
ease,  only  requiring  slight  power  to  lift  them. 

The  River  Weaver  embankment  will  pen  the 
water  up  that  river  to  Frodsham,  a distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  Canal,  thus  forming  a large! 
sheet  of  water  available,  after  dredging,  as  a dock 
for  vessels  of  any  size.  This  large  dock  is  joined 
to  the  Weaver  Navigation  by  a lock  229  ft.  long  f 
by  42  ft.  wide,  which  will  admit  the  salt  trade  of 
Cheshire  to  the  Ship  Canal.  Large  locks  have 
been  built  in  the  embankments  at  Weston  Point  j 
and  Runcorn  to  allow  coasters  and  barges  to  enter  j 
and  leave  the  Canal  to  and  from  the  docks  at 
those  points.  The  shipping  at  Ellesmere  Port! 
will  use  the  canal  and  locks  at  Eastham,  this 
arrangement  having  been  made  to  avoid  the  con-1 
struction  of  a lock  in  the  embankment  at  Elles-J 
mere  Port,  as  originally  proposed. 

At  Runcorn,  after  passing  under  the  viaduct  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  the 
canal  leaves  the  estuary  through  a deep  cutting,] 
and  again  approaches  the  Mersey  at  Old  Randles, 
where  two  sluices,  each  30  ft.  wide,  will  enable 
tidal  or  river  water  to  be  let  in  or  out  of  the 
Canal. 

The  Canal  has  been  excavated  throughout  its 
whole  length  to  a minimum  width  of  120  ft.  at  the 
bottom,  and  averages  172  ft.  wide  at  the  water 
level.  The  upper  portion,  from  Barton  to  Man- 
chester, is  170  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  230  ft. 1 
at  the  water  level.  At  the  various  locks] 
the  canal  is  widened  out  considerably,  and 
will  admit  of  vessels  turning,  if  necessary! 
The  width  adopted  will  allow  of  large  steamers- 
passing  each  other  at  any  part  of  the  canal,  and 
where  works  are  built  on  the  sides  of  the  canaH 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  Canal  will  be 
widened  out  to  allow  of  shipping  lying  alongside 
wharves  without  interfering  with  the  passage  of 
vessels  up  and  down  the  Canal.  The  minimum 
depth  of  the  Canal  will  be  26  ft.,  the  lock  sills 
being  28  ft.  below'  wratcr  level,  to  allow  of  future 
deepening  of  the  Canal  by  dredging. 

At  Latchford  the  locks  are  two  in  number,  the 
larger  being  600  ft.  long  by  65  ft.  wide,! 
and  the  smaller  350  ft.  long  by  45  It.  wide! 
At  Irlam,  7£  miles  above  Latchford,  similar 
locks  have  been  constructed,  as  well  as  at  Barton,  * 
2 miles  above  Irlam,  and  at  Mode  Wheel! 
3^  miles  from  Bartcn.  These  last-named  locks[ 
form  the  entrance  to  the  Manchester  Docks,! 
which  extend  miles  above  Mode  Wheel. 

The  total  rise  from  the  ordinary  w'atcr  level  of 
the  Canal  at  Eastham  to  the  docks  at  Manchester 
is  60  ft.  6 in.  This  rise  divided  between  the  four, 
sets  of  locks  gives  an  average  rise  of  about! 
15  ft.  iL  in. 

All  the  lock  gates  are  constructed  of  greed! 
heart,  a very  hard  wood  imported  from  Demerara, 
which  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
exceedingly  durable,  and  the  gales  are  less  liable ; 
to  damage  than  those  made  of  iron.  The  gates 
are  worked  by  hydraulic  power  provided  at  eachi, 
set  of  locks ; the  engines  and  machinery  are 
being  constructed  by  Messrs.  Sir  W.  G.  Arm! 
strong,  Mitchell,  & Co. 

To  let  off  flood  and  other  spare  water,  sluices 
on  Stoney’s  patent  are  provided  similar  in  size  and 


* Described  in  detail  in  the  Builder  for  May  6 last. 
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design  to  the  sluices  erected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Weaver.  There  are  four  of  these 
sluices  erected  by  the  side  of  the  locks  at  Mode 
Wheel  and  Barton,  and  five  at  Irlam.  At  Latch- 
iford  only  three  are  required,  as  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Mersey  will  flow  down  the  river  channel 
through  Warrington  from  the  point  above  Latch- 
ford,  where  the  Canal  leaves  the  river,  taking  an  in- 
dependent course  inland  until  it  enters  the  Mersey 
again  at  Runcorn. 

Near  Warrington,  where  the  railway  lines  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  and  Great 
Western  railways  cross  the  Canal,  they  have  been 
raised  by  the  construction  of  high  level  deviation 
railways  (about  1^  miles  long  on  each  side  of  the 
canal) .so  as  to  allow  of  shipping  passing  under 
the  railway  bridges.  The  railways  between  War- 
rington and  Stockport,  and  the  Cheshire  Lines 
Railways  near  Irlam,  have  also  been  similarly 
deviated  at  a high  level.  The  total  length  of 
railway  deviations  is  11J-  miles.  The  railway 
viaducts  over  the  Canal  are  in  most  cases  consider- 
ably on  the  skew,  and  the  clear  spans  of  the  open- 
ings vary  from  266  ft.  to  1 37  ft.,  these  large  spans 
aeing  necessary  to  enable  the  full  navigable 
■vidlh  of  120  ft.  being  maintained  for  the  canal 
inder  the  bridges. 

There  are  two  high  level  road  bridges  and  six 
iwing  road  bridges  between  Runcorn  and  Barton  ; 
he  span  of  these  bridges  is  in  all  cases  not  less 
han  120  ft.  The  minimum  headway  under  the 
ugh  level  railway  and  road  bridges  is  75  ft. 

The  swing  bridges  will  be  worked  by  hydraulic 
Jower,  as  well  as  the  movable  aqueduct  which 
vill  enable  vessels  with  fixed  masts  to  pass  the 
Imaller  canal  at  Barton.  This  work  will  have 
wo  openings  of  90  ft.,  each  which  will  be  crossed 
|>y  a long  iron  caisson  resting  on  a central  pier.* 
The  docks  at  Manchester  will  have  an  area  of 
vater  space  of  114  acres,  the  area  of  quay 
pace  being  152  acres.  The  length  of  quays  will 
ie  5t  miles.  At  Warrington  there.will  be  a dock 
laving  an  area  of  23  acres.  At  Partington  the 
^anal  is  widened  out  to  allow  steamers  to  lie  on 
uther  side,  and  branch  railways  will  be  con- 
ducted with  hydraulic  coal  tips  to  enable  either 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  coal  to  be  expeditiously 
loaded  into  the  shipping. 

f With  the  use  of  the  electric  light,  steamers  will 
)>e  able  to  navigate  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
fnd  the  whole  length  of  the  Canal  will  be 
[raversed  in  about  ten  hours. 

! Tyhe  Canal  P^ses  through  either  red  sandstone 
<ock  or  marl — alluvial  deposits  of  clay,  gravel, 
land,  or  loam  overlaying  the  sandstone  rock.’ 
irhese  strata  have  been  favourable  for  the  work 
he  rock,  where  suitable,  being  used  for  pitching 
he  slopes  of  the  Canal  where  the  soil  is  soft  and 
iequires  protection  from  the  wash  of  steamers,  or 
or  buildings  or  concrete.  Excellent  clay  for 
iricks  has  been  found,  and  450,000  bricks 
.*er  week  were  made  at  the  contractors’  brick- 
yard near  Thelwall.  Large  quantities  have 
iad  to  be  bought,  as  about  70,000,000  were 
Ised  on  the  works.  The  gravel  and  sand  have 
[een  used  for  concrete,  of  which  1,250,000  cubic 
lards  were  required. 

Concrete  has  been  used  wherever  practicable  in 
Jock  and  lock  walls.  The  copings  and  hollow 
i.uoins  are  of  Cornish  granite,  while  hard  sand- 
itone  from  quarries  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Lheshire,  and  limestone  from  Wales,  are  used  in 
ither  portions  of  the  work. 

I All  the  brickwork  is  faced  with  blue  bricks 
he  total  amount  of  brickwork  required  was 
75,ooo  cubic  yards,  in  addition  to  220,000  cubic 
ards  of  masonry. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  dock  and  lock  walls 
re  formed  of  concrete,  the  culverts  being  lined 
'ith  masonry  or  brickwork.  At  the  water 
:vel,  granite  or  limestone  fender-courses,  slightly 
rejecting  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  are  in- 
irted,  to  protect  the  concrete  facing.  Above  this 
:vel  the  concrete  walls  are  lined  with  brickwork, 
ulverts  are  built  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
ock  walls  for  hydraulic  and  gas  mains. 

For  the  excavation  of  the  canal  more  than  100 
earn  excavators  of  various  types  have  been 
mployed,  some  of  which  have  been  constructed 
1 F ranee  and  Germany.  To  convey  the  earth  to 
le  spoil  grounds,  and  for  other  purposes,  173 
.comotives  and  6,300  waggons  and  trucks  were 
i:  one  time  employed,  223  miles  of  railway  having 
een  laid  alongside  or  in  the  bed  of  the  Canal 
he  rate  of  excavation  has  varied  from  | to  ij 
ullion  cubic  yards  per  month.  As  much  as 
,400  cubic  yards  has  been  excavated  in  10  hours 
Y the  German  excavating  machines,  but  their 
/erage  would  be  less  than  2,000  cubic  yards, 
ake  the  French  type  of  excavators,  they  are 


* See  Builder  (or  May  6 last,  p.  370. 


land  dredgers,  suitable  only  for  soft  soil. 
The  English  excavating  machines  have  in 
good  soil  at  times  reached  nearly  2,000  cubic 
yards  per  day,  but  their  average  in  all  soils 
would  be  about  700  cubic  yards.  They  are,  how- 
ever, capable  of  excavating  very  hard  material, 
and  even  rock,  when  powder  is  used  in  advance 
of  the  excavator.  There  were  124  steam  cranes, 
192  portable  and  other  steam  engines,  and  212 
steam  pumps  employed  on  the  works,  and  they 
consumed  about  10,000  tons  of  coal  per  month. 

The  deepest  cutting  is  near  Runcorn,  where, 
for  a short  distance,  the  depth  is  66  ft.  The 
largest  cutting  is  at  Latchford,  where,  for  a dis- 
tance of  iL  miles,  the  depth  averages  55  ft. 
The  slopes  of  the  cuttings  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  from  1 to  1 to  2 to  1.  In  the  rock 
cuttings  the  sides  are  nearly  vertical. 

The  total  amount  of  excavation  in  the  Canal  and 
docks  amounts  to  about  46,000,000  cubic  yards, 
10,000,000  cubic  yards  of  which  is  sandstone 
rock.  The  spoil  from  the  canal  has  been  used  in 
filling  up  the  river  bends  which  are  cut  off  by  the 
Canal,  and  in  raising  the  low-lying  lands  near,  so 
as  to  make  them  available  for  being  used  for  ship 
building  and  other  purposes. 

The  Canal,  from  Warrington  to  Manchester, 
being  free  from  tidal  influence,  the  water  level 
will  be  always  the  same,  and  lay-byes  or  side 
docks  can  be  cheaply  constructed  at  any  point 
as  gate  entrances  will  not  be  required. 

A paper  read  by  Mr.  Leader  Williams  before 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1891, 
on  “The  Mechanical  Appliances  employed  in  the 
Construction  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal” 
gives  some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  labour  and 
plant  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Canal, 
which  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  the  largest 
work  of  its  class  in  this  country.  The  number  of 
men  and  boys  employed  on  the  works  was  at  one 
time  about  1 7,000,  and  about  200  horses  were  used. 
The  228  miles  of  contractors’  railway  cost  630/.  per 
mile  of  single  line.  The  rate  of  excavation  varied 
from  750,000  cubic  yards  to  1,250,000  cubic  yards 
per  month.  As  soon  as  the  contractor,  the  late 
Mr.  T.  A.  Walker,  got  possession  of  the  land, 
he  showed  great  energy  in  erecting  huts,  hospitals, 
and  chapels  for  the  workmen,  and  much  honour 
was  due  to  him,  not  only  for  the  way  in  which  he 
pushed  the  work  forward,  but  for  the  care  taken 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  men.  The 
greater  part  of  the  plant  was  specially  constructed 
for  the  work ; the  remainder  was  principally 
brought  from  Mr.  Walker’s  contracts  at  the 
Severn  Tunnel  and  Preston  and  Barry  Dock 
Works.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant,  &c.,  was 
943,610/. 

Into  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  Canal  itself 
we  will  not  here  enter,  beyond  saying  that  the 
total  capital  of  the  Company  in  March,  1891,  was 
10,900,000/.,  of  which  9,000,000/.  had  then  been 
spent,  and  3,900,000/.  more  was  then  required. 
This  has  since  been  raised,  we  believe,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  and 
other  bodies  interested. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  Canal  will  be  completed  and 
opened  throughout  for  traffic  early  next  year. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
—The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  10th  inst.  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  President, 
in  the  chair.  The  reports  of  different  officials 
weie  submitted,  that  of  the  treasurer  showing  that 
the  income  for  the  year,  including  a balance  from 
the  previous  account,  was  325/.  19s.  6d.,  and  the 
expenditure  250/.  us.  3d.,  leaving  a balance  of 
75/.  8s.  3d.  at  the  credit  of  the  Association  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  total  membership  of  the 
Association,  it  appeared,  was  279.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Robertson  was  re-elected  President.  The  other 
appointments  were  : — Vice  - presidents,  Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ross: 
secretary,  T.  Fairbairn ; treasurer,  Mr.  J. 
Johnston ; and  librarian,  Mr.  Ross  Mr 
Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  A.R  S.A.,  then  read 
a paper  on  Corstorphine  Church.  At  the 
outset,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  collegiate  churches 
in  general,  and  said  they  came  next  in  importance 
to  abbeys,  and  succeeded  them.  Corstorphine 
Collegiate  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Forrester  in 
1429,  and  originally  comprised  a chancel,  nave, 
with  north  and  south  transepts;  and  sacristy, 
western  tower,  and  porch.  The  nave  was  en- 
larged and  the  north  transept  extended  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  tombs  of 
the  three  members  of  the  Forrester  family  were 


next  referred  to,  and  reference  was  made  to  the 
sedilice,  piscina,  and  other  features  of  the 
church.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper, 
which  was  illustrated  by  lime-light  views,  the 
President  delivered  his  valedictory  address. 
Speaking  first  on  the  relations  between  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  and  architecture,  Mr.  Robertson 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Academy  did  not  at 
one  time  recognise  architecture  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  next  spoke  of  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  remove  that  feeling,  and  said  that  at  that 
time  architects  had  thought  their  efforts  had  been 
fruitless,  but  they  now  found  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  Eighteen  months  ago  there  was  not 
one  architect  in  the  Academy,  and  now  there  were 
nine.  As  soon  as  the  hands  of  the  Academy 
were  free,  it  set  itself  as  far  as  in  its  power  to 
redress  some  of  the  things  complained  of.  He 
thought  they  should  give  the  Academy  a word  of 
appreciative  recognition  for  that  step,  and  wish 
for  it  a career  of  increased  prosperity.  Mr. 
Robertson  next  spoke  of  the  new  school  of  applied 
art,  the  success  of  which  had  exceeded  their  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Their  paramount  duty  in 
regard  to  old  buildings,  he  said,  was  preservation. 
Their  discussions  had  shown  no  disagreement  on 
that  head,  and  they  had  also  been  useful  in  bring- 
ing out  the  great  advance  in  their  ideas  of  restora- 
tion—a word  always  doubtful  but  now  inappli- 
cable. The  object  in  dealing  with  old  buildings 
should  not  be  to  make  pretty  buildings,  but 
simply  to  preserve  them. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
British  Archaeological  Association. — 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on 
Wednesday,  May  17,  Mr.  S.  Rayson  in  the 
chair,  the  preliminary  programme  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  Congress  at  Winchester,  to  begin  on 
July  31,  was  laid  before  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Dent, 
of  Sudeley  Castle,  exhihited  some  photographs 
taken  during  the  recent  excavations  at  Winch- 
combe  Abbey,  showing  portions  of  the  remains 
which  have  been  found.  Dr.  Fryer  reported  the 
recent  subsidence  of  part  of  the  area  of  the  ancient 
camp  on  Clifton  Down,  and  rendered  particulars 
of  the  interments  which  still  remain.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Irvine  described  a recent  discovery  at  the  external 
angle  of  the  north  transept  and  north  aisle  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral.  Excavation  for  a vault  for  the 
gas-engine  of  the  new  organ  blower  has  revealed 
two  curious  slabs  of  Norman  date.  Beside  these, 
five  stone  coffins  were  seen  next  the  transept  wall, 
most  of  which  still  retained  their  heavy  lids.  A 
sketch  of  one  of  the  slabs  was  exhibited.  Mr. 
Irvine  also  reported  the  existence  of  an  early 
sculpture  in  Warden  Church,  Northumberland,  of 
much  interest.  A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A. , on  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  Winchcombe  Abbey, 
Gloucestershire,  the  excavation  of  which  he  had 
superintended  for  Mrs.  Dent.  The  outline  of  the 
Abbey  Church  has  been  traced,  and  it  was  found 
to  exist  almost  in  line  with  the  Parish  Church, 
the  two  buildings  having  been  close  together.’ 
Nothing  was  visible  above  ground,  the  site  being 
an  orchard  and  gardens  belonging  to  various 
owners.  The  church  consisted  of  nave  and  aisles, 
transepts  and  presbytery ; at  the  west  end  were 
two  large  tower-like  pinnacles,  and  the  existence 
of  the  lofty  tower  at  the  crossing,  mentioned  by 
old  writers,  traditionally,  has  been  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  the  massive  foundations  of  the 
supports.  The  nave  had  cylindrical  piers  of 
Norman  date,  as  at  Tewkesbury  and  other 
neighbouring  churches.  Only  the  rough  founda- 
tions remain,  so  completely  was  the  huge 
building  demolished.  6 


Street  Improvements,  Barnsley.—  Majoi 
General  Crozier.  Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern mer 
Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Barnsley,  on  the  17th  inst 
into  the  proposal  of  the  Town  Council  to  borroi 
I9’55°'-  ,for  street  improvements.  The  mone 
required  is  15,000/.  for  New-street  widening  th 
present  17  ft.  to  be  made  40  ft.  wide;  3,500/.  fo 
Church-street ; arid  1,050/.  for  Doncaster-road.  A 
Church-street,  the  road,  now  32  ft. , will  be  mad 
40  ft.  wide.  At  Doncaster-road  steps  and  palisade 
will  be  removed  from  the  street.  Mr.  H Hersfiel. 
(Town  Clerk)  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor  (Borougl 
Surveyor)  explained  the  facts,  and  the  inspecto 
viewed  the  premises. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  Whitsuntid 
holidays  have  caused  a suspension  of  business  ii 
most  branches,  and  in  but  few  cases  are  there  am 
changes  in  quotations.  Pig-iron  continues  to  movi 
off  slowly,  and  in  finished  iron  little  is  doing 
Tinplates  show  but  slight  change.  The  steelwork' 
are  only  moderately  engaged.  Shipbuilders  anc 
engineers  do  not  report  much  improvement  it 
prospects.  The  coal  trade  is  quiet. — Iron. 
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“OLD  PARIS”  AT  WEST  BROMPTON. 

The  “ Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition,” 
opened  on  the  13th  inst.  by  H.R.IT.  the  Duke  of 
York,  may  possibly  possess  some  merits  of  its 
own.  As  to  that  point,  we  will  take  a future 
opportunity  of  speaking  ; but  whatever  may  be 
the  attractions  of  Gardening  and  Forestry,  the 
promoters  of  the  Exhibition  have  added  two  other 
attractions,  viz.,  Captain  Boyton’s  “World’s 
Water  Show,”  and  “ Old  Paris  and  the  Bastille.” 
These  two  supplementary  “ shows  ” were  opened 
on  Saturday  last.  Captain  Boyton’s  “Water 
Show”  has  supplanted  Buffalo  Bill’s  “Wild 
West,”  that  which  was  last  year  the  arena  for 
horsemanship  having  been  converted  into  a 
shallow  lake  for  aquatic  performances  of  various 
kinds. 

Close  adjoining,  on  the  land  formerly  occupied 
by  the  wigwams  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  red  Indians,  a 
full-size  model  of  the  Bastille,  or  of  three  sides  of 
it  (transplanted,  we  believe,  from  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1S89),  has  been  erected,  together 
with  a representation,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine  as  it  was  in  1789. 

It  is  stated  that  the  exhibition  in  1S89  of  the 
model  of  the  Bastille  was  so  great  a success  that  it 
was  continued  the  following  year,  when  it  met 
with  an  equal  amount  of  support.  It  afterwards 
occurred  to  M.  Eugene  Colibert,  the  architect  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  buildings,  to  place  himself 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Robt.  Emeric  Tyler, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  with  a view  to  reproducing  the 
buildings  in  this  country.  At  that  time  no  land 
in  London  which  adapted  itself  to  the  purpose 
was  available,  and  it  was  not  until  recently  that 
the  ground  upon  which  it  has  now  been  erected 
was  brought  to  Mr.  Tyler’s  notice.  A site  in  the 
Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  was  secured.  The  work 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frank  Kirk,  the 
well-known  contractor,  who  at  once  attacked  it 
with  such  vigour  that  what  was  but  five  weeks 
since  a mound  of  earth  is  now  almost  a small 
town.  This  result  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
resources  of  Mr.  Kirk,  who  has  employed  from 
400  to  500  workmen  of  all  trades  continuously 
during  the  period  named. 

At  the  West  Brompton  end  of  the  site,  forming 
one  of  the  two  entrances  to  the  exhibition,  stands 
the  Torte  de  la  Conference,  leaving  which,  on  the 
right  and  left,  are  picturesque  buildings,  amongst 
others  being  the  Hotel  de  Mayenne,  which  will 
be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a restaurant 
where  dije&ners  and  dinners  in  the  French  style 
of  that  period  will  be  provided,  and  the  auberge, 
where  refreshments  of  a cheaper  kind  will  be 
obtained.  Adjoining  the  auberge  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  Exhibition,  viz., 
L’Eglise  St.  Marie,  its  lofty  dome  reaching 
to  an  elevation  of  90  ft.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  utilised  for  the  exhibition  of 
tableaux  connected  with  incidents  of  the 
Revolution.  Facing  the  church  are  the 
hostelry  of  the  Lyon  d’Or  and  the  Distillerie, 
and  in  the  rear  is  a garden  containing  a dairy. 
The  Place  de  la  Bastille,  which  is  now  reached, 
forms  a large  open  space,  surrounded  by  buildings, 
finishing  on  the  left  at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine, 
which  forms  the  second  entrance  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  on  the  left  at  the  Porte  de  1’Arsenal. 
At  the  end  of  the  Place  stands  the  Bastille  itself, 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  houses.  The  old 
fortress  (commenced  in  1369  and  completed  in 
1383)  had  six  towers,  reaching  to  an  altitude  of 
upwards  of  80  ft.  On  passing  through  the  Porte 
de  1’Arsenal  the  entrance  is  reached  through 
a garden  and  approached  by  two  drawbridges 
which  cross  the  fosse,  one  leading  to  the  dungeons 
and  torture  chamber,  and  the  other  to  the  interior 
of  the  Bastille,  which  forms  a large  hall  capable 
of  seating  one  thousand  persons.  At  the  end  of 
the  hall  is  a stage,  upon  which  pantomime  and 
other  entertainments  will  be  given. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Frank  Kirk,  from  the  drawings,  and  under 
the  directions  of  the  joint  architects,  M.  Eugene 
Colibert  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Tyler,  F.R.I.B.A. 


Reredos,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Pembroke. — 
On  the  18th  inst.  a new  reredos,  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Pembroke,  was  unveiled.  The  new  reredos 
cost  220/.,  the  work  being  designed  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Pearson,  R.A 

Value  ok  Property  at  the  West-end.— 
We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Ball,  Norris.  & 
Hadley  sold  by  auction  last  week  the  corner  block 
of  freehold  property,  comprising  Nos.  241,  243, 
and  245,  Oxford-street,  two  doors  from  Oxford 
Circus,  for  16,300/. , a price  equal  to  thirty  years’ 
purchase  of  the  present  rentals,  or  23/.  a square 


THE  ROLLS  CHAPEL. 

We  give  a sketch  (from  the  south-east)  of  the 
exterior  of  the  old  Rolls  Chapel,  which  is  shortly 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Record  Office.  The  building  as  at  present 
existing  is  a simple  rectangle  with  a projecting 
square  stair-turret  at  its  south-east  angle.  The 
interior  has  several  interesting  monuments  of  the 
past  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  the  windows 
north  and  south  of  the  nave,  and  at  the  west  end, 
is  some  good  heraldic  glass  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Chapel  is  partly  built 
of  rubble  stone  work  and  partly  of  flint,  this  latter, 
with  the  windows,  being  an  insertion  of  later  date. 
One  of  the  original  windows,  of  fourteenth- century 
date,  shows  in  our  view,  just  west  of  the  turret, 
and  was  found  a little  time  back.  It  was  of  three 
lights — three  cusped  lancets  under  an  enclosing 
arch.  When  the  new  buildings  are  complete, 
this  chapel  will  be  enclosed  on  the  west  and  north 
sides,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
distant  view  of  the  south  side. 



3Uustrations. 

NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK, 
PICCADILLY. 

■HEN  the  Directors  of  the  National  Provin- 
cial Bank  of  England  acquired  possession 
of  the  site  upon  which  this  building  (the 
St.  James’s  Branch  of  the  Bank)  stands,  they  found 
it  occupied  by  a comparatively  new  and  carefully 
designed  block  of  ground  floor  shops  with  re- 
sidential chambers  above.  The  superior 
character  of  the  building  already  holding  the 
ground  induced  many  efforts  to  retain  the  upper 
floors  while  re-arranging  the  ground  and  first 
floors  to  make  way  for  the  large  banking  chamber 
and  its  dependent  offices,  which  were  the 
chief  requirements  of  the  bank.  It  was  gradually 
found,  however,  that  such  a course  would  not 
only  entail  many  difficulties  in  construction,  but 
would  materially  prejudice  the  arrangements  of 
the  new  bank,  and  after  all  would  absorb  a very 
considerable  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a completely 
new  structure.  Accordingly  it  was  reluctantly 
resolved  to  entirely  pull  down  and  rebuild  from 
the  foundations. 

By  adopting  this  course,  not  the  least  important 
advantage  secured  to  the  bank  is  the  possession, 
in  the  basement  of  the  new  building,  of  an 
extensive  range  of  well  ventilated  fire  and  damp- 
proof  strong  rooms  lined  with  glazed  brick. 

The  plan  of  the  ground  floor  (see  p.  409)  needs 
little  explanation.  It  will  be  seen  that  Piccadilly 
and  Eagle-place  form  two  sides  of  the  site,  the 
other  two  being  occupied  by  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  on  the  west,  and  by  a large 
block  of  shops  and  chambers  on  the  south.  An 
entrance  in  Piccadilly,  next  the  Geological 
Museum,  gives  access  to  the  group  of  residential 
chambers,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing above  the  bank  premises,  from  which 


they  are  carefully  cut  off  at  all  points.  The 
bank  has  its  principal  entrance  at  the  angle 
formed  by  Piccadilly  and  Eagle-place,  and 
two  minor  ones  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Eagle-place  front,  giving  access  to  the  manager’s 
private  room,  to  the  messenger’s  residence,  and 
to  the  heating  apparatus  chamber,  which  is  care- 
fully walled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  bank  base- 
ment. The  large  banking  chamber  has  ample 
light  secured  (in  addition  to  the  windows)  by  a 
very  large  skylight  over  the  clerks’ space  adjoining 
the  museum,  above  which  is  an  area  lined 
with  glazed  brick,  from  which  the  chambers, 
staircase,  and  the  various  rooms  at  the  back 
derive  their  light.  The  banking-room  has  two 
public  waiting-rooms,  and  a special  ground  floor 
securities-safe ; while  in  separate  mezzanines 
are  found  a stationery-room  and  the  messenger’s 
residence,  each  with  its  separate  stair  of  access. 
Clerks’  luncheon  and  retiring  rooms,  coal  places, 
and  the  like,  are  placed  in  the  basement, 
completely  severed  from  the  cellarage  allotted  to 
the  chambers.  Of  these  chambers  there  are  four 
suites  on  each  of  three  of  the  upper  floors,  each 
suite  having  sitting  and  bedroom,  bath-room, 
lavatory,  w.c.,  and  luggage  space,  all  approached 
by  both  a good  staircase  and  a passenger  lift.  On 
the  fourth  floor  are  only  two  suites  of  chambers 
(towards  Piccadilly),  the  rest  of  this  floor  being 
occupied  by  kitchen  offices,  housekeeper’s  and 
female  servants’  rooms,  while  a small  fifth  floor 
is  given  to  men  servants’  rooms,  linen  storage,  &c.  1 

The  whole  of  the  floors  and  partitions  of  the 
upper  floors  are  of  coke  breeze,  clothing  a skeleton 
framework  of  iron  and  steel  construction,  while 
the  roof  is  also  fireproof,  the  rafters  being  of  iron 
and  the  flats  and  gutters  of  concrete,  covered  with 
lead. 

The  banking  chamber  is,  in  great  part,  faience- 
lined,  with  a ceiling  of  enriched  plaster. 

The  exterior  is  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  grey  granite  columns  and 
the  door  casing  of  the  bank  entrance. 

Messrs.  W.  Brass  & Son  have  undertaken  the 
erection  of  the  building,  while  the  iron  and  steel 
construction  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Handyside  & Co.,  of  Derby  ; the  carving  to  Mr. 
Pomeroy  and  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  ; the 
faience  to  the  Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  ; and 
the  ornamental  ironwork  to  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Peard  & Co. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  A.  Waterhouse  & 
Son.*  The  drawing  is  a line-shaded  copy  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse’s  coloured  drawing  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 


GROVE  HILL  COTTAGE,  HARROW-ON- 
THE-HILL. 

This  small  house  was  specially  planned  for  the 
site,  which  has  a drop  of  30  ft.  in  its  length  ; the 


* In  describing  the  building  on  the  plate  as  by  "A. 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,”  we  have  followed  the  Academy  cata- 
logue, according  to  which  the  design  is  exhibited  in  Mr. 
A.  Waterhouse’s  own  name  only.  The  written  description 
furnished  to  us  since  gives  it  as  the  work  of  “ A.  Water- 
house  & Son 
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CROUND  FLOOR  PLAN 


ovns  therefore  are  placed  at  all  sorts  of  levels, 
oducing  a more  picturesque  interior  than 
pears  from  the  plan.  Red  brick  and  tile  are 
e materials  employed.  Mr.  S.  Grist,  of  Ayles- 
ry,  was  the  builder,  without  competition, 
essrs.  Hayward  specially  coloured  the  friezes, 
r.  Hoggett  carried  out  the  decorations.  The 
rving  is  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Knox.  The  plaster 
iling  modelled  by  Messrs.  Jackson. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  and  the 
iwing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


lULPTURAL  DECORATIONS  TO  THE 
“WOMEN’S  BUILDING,”  CHICAGO. 
The  bas-reliefs  here  indicated  form  part  of  the 
:oration  in  the  vestibule  of  the  English  portion 
the  “Women’s  Building”  at  Chicago,  which 
> been  entirely  designed  by  women,  and  is  to 
itain  examples  of  productions  of  art  and  in- 
Jtry  by  women.  The  two  artists  are  Miss 
M.  Rope  and  Miss  Elinor  Halle,  whose  work 
sculptors  and  modellers  is  well  known  in  this 
intry. 

rhe  work  consists  of  bas-reliefs  filling  the 
ndrels  of  the  arcade  in  the  entrance  vestibule 
e subjects  illustrated  by  Miss  Rope  are 
aith,”  “ Hope,”  “Charity,”  and  “Heavenly 
»dom,  the  So^f'a  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  re- 
ded as  the  mother  of  the  virtues,  and  is  giving 
lk  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  “ Hope  ” is 
resented  as  struggling  with  despair  ; “ Faith  ” 
'ting  the  world  with  her  lamp  ; “ Charity”  in 
aspect  of  sheltering  love, 
liss  Halle  has  taken  subjects  which  illustrate 
cially  womanly  virtues — “ Purity,”  “Forti- 
e,”  “ Peace,”  and  “Sympathy.” 

Ve  may  add  here  that  the  sides  of  the  vestibule 


are  decorated  with  paintings  by  Mrs.  Swynnerton 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt,  representing  the 
occupations  of  women — such  as  teaching,  nursing, 
embroidery,  &c. 


THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE. 

A fortnight  ago  we  briefly  chronicled  the 
opening  of  this  building  by  the  Queen ; but 
although  we  had  previously  given  a general 
description  of  the  building  (see  Builder  for 
June  25,  1S92),  there  are  one  or  two  special 
points  to  which  we  may  now  refer  in  detail. 

Very  complete  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  warming  and  ventilation.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  basement  area  of  the  front  building  is 
formed  into  air-chambers  under  the  basement 
floor,  with  a sub-basement  corridor  running  the 
whole  length,  and  fresh  air  is  brought  into  these 
chambers  from  the  outside  atmosphere  at  thirty- 
two  different  places,  where  it  is  filtered  and 
moistened  by  passing  through  a water-spray.  In 
the  winter  it  is  warmed  in  its  passage  over  a 
series  of  gilled  steam-pipes,  and  thence  conducted 
to  the  various  rooms  in  vertical  ducts,  discharging 
itself  through  air  valves  in  the  chimney-breasts, 
controlled  by  regulators.  The  whole  of  the 
warming  is  by  steam,  and  the  mains  to  the  various 
heating  chambers  are  carried  in  the  subway, 
where  they  are  fitted  with  control  cocks  to  each 
separate  section  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Engineer  of  the  establishment,  enabling  him 
readily  to  regulate  the  amount  of  heat,  without 
the  necessity  of  going  into  the  building.  The 
fresh  air  admission  valves  are  also  worked 
from  the  subway,  by  which  the  quantity  of  fresh 
air  which  is  admitted  can  also  be  regulated. 
The  whole  of  the  corridors  and  galleries  can  be 


warmed  by  steam  radiators,  provided  with  fresh  air 
ventilating  tubes  through  each  pipe,  and  having 
fresh  air  admitted  to  the  bases  from  the  outside 
atmosphere.  The  vitiated  air  is  taken  from  every 
room  and  corridor  by  means  of  extraction  shafts 
built  in  the  walls,  and  fitted  in  the  rooms  with 
what  are  described  as  self-acting  floating  valves. 
The  whole  of  these  shafts  are  connected  into  four 
main  trunks  or  ducts  in  the  roof,  and  are  carried 
to  the  central  tower,  where  they  discharge  into  the 
open  air.  To  facilitate  the  extraction  of  this 
vitiated  air,  a pair  of  engines  with  a compressed  air 
plant  and  receiver  is  fixed  in  the  general  engine- 
house,  and  the  compressed  air  is  taken  to  the  roof 
and  coupled  up  to  the  main  trunks  in  several 
places,  and  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  fitted  with 
gun-metal  nozzles  for  inducing  a rapid  outflow  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  into  the  outer  air, 
and  to  cause  a constant  renewal  of  the  fresh 
air  passing  through  the  various  rooms,  warmed  in 
the  winter  and  cooled  and  moistened  in  the 
summer.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Clements,  Jealces,  & Co.,  who 
also  carried  out  the  fitting  up  of  the  extensive 
kitchens,  larders,  and  sculleries,  which  are 
situated  on  the  top  floor,  for  the  service  of  the 
Refreshment  Department. 

The  lifting  machinery,  designed  and  erected  by 
Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens,  consists  of 
eleven  hydraulic  lifts,  with  pumping  engines  and 
power  storage  plant.  There  are  two  passenger 
lifts  running  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  second- 
floor  ; three  lifts  for  the  reception  and  distribution 
of  coals  and  general  stores  ; three  appropriated  to 
the  kitchen  department ; one  for  the  delivery  of 
refuse  from  the  engine  and  boiler-house ; one 
heavy  machine  capable  of  raising  a ton  up  to  the 
central  shaft  of  the  east  tower,  and  designed  for 
dealing  with  stores  and  large  objects  for  the 
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museum  ; and,  finally,  a 3-ton  lift  for  raising  extra 
large  exhibits  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  great 
gallery  running  east  and  west.  All  these  lifts  are 
supplied  by  water  at  700  lb.  pressure  per  sq.  in., 
i.e.,  equal  to  the  pressure  which  would  be  gi%-en  by 
a tank  placed  1,600  ft.  high.  This  water  is  pumped 
by  an  engine  into  a weighted  receiver  or  accumu- 
lator, wherein  it  is  stored  at  the  required  pressure, 
and  drawn  off  as  required  by  any  of  the  lifts. 
Immediately  this  occurs,  the  accumulator,  by 
automatic  mechanism,  starts  the  pumps,  which 
run  till  the  accumulator  is  again  full,  when  it 
automatically  stops  them  till  more  water  is 
required.  All  the  water  employed  is  returned  by 
the  lifts  to  the  pumping  machinery  for  re-use,  and 
is  therefore  not  wasted,  but  is  kept  constantly 
circulating.  The  cost  of  working  the  system  is 
consequently  only  that  of  the  coal  burnt  and  the 
labour  of  stoking,  no  other  attendance  being 
required.  In  its  outlines  the  system  is  similar  to 
that  adopted  by  the  London  and  other  Hydraulic 
Power  Supply  companies,  and  to  that  on  which 
the  lifts  for  the  City  and  South  London  Electric 
Railway  are  worked. 

The  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the 
building  from  fire  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  & Co.  A special  steam 
fire  engine  of  a powerful  character,  and  capable  of 
raising  steam  to  full  working  pressure  from  cold 
water  in  four  minutes,  has  been  constructed  by 
the  firm  and  stationed  in  the  building.  This 
engine  will  be  not  only  used  to  pump  direct  upon 
a fire,  if  required,  but  is  also  used  to  fill  large 
water  tanks  erected  at  a height  of  130  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  holding  25,000  gallons  of  water. 
The  fire  mains,  with  eighty  hydrants  erected 
throughout  the  building  by  the  same  firm,  are  fed 
either  by  these  tanks  or  by  the  water  company’s 
street  mains,  an  automatic  valve  being  provided 
by  means  of  which  the  greater  of  the  two  pressures 
comes  into  service.  The  steam  fire  engine  is  also 
coupled  to  the  fire  mains,  and  forms  a third 
source  of  supply.  Most  of  the  hydrants  are  con- 
tained in  recesses  in  the  marble  walls,  and  are 
each  provided  with  a new  and  expeditious  method 
of  running  out  the  hose. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  “Alexandra” 
peal  of  bells  in  the  “ Queen’s  Tower,”  which 
have  been  cast  by  Messrs.  John  Taylor  & Co.,  of 
Loughborough,  may  be  of  interest : — _j 

Name. 

Maud. 

Victoria. 

Louise. 

George. 

Albert  Victor 
Arthur. 

Alfred. 

Alexandra. 

Albert  Edward. 
Victoria,  R.I., 
i837-i887. 

Each  bell  has  cast  around  the  shoulder  : — 

“ Elizabeth  M.  Millar  gave  me — 

The  Loughborough  Taylors  made  me.” 

On  the  eighth  bell  is  the  following  additional 
inscription  : — “ The  peal  of  which  this  bell  forms 
one  was  by  special  permission  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  named  after  her  Royal  Highness. 

The  gold  and  jewelled  key  which  was  presented 
to  the  Queen  for  use  at  the  opening  ceremony 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Chubb  & Sons,  Limited. 
The  wards  of  the  key  form  the  letters  I.  I.,  the 
initials  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  The  gold  and 
diamonds  of  which  the  key  is  composed  have 
been  contributed  by  several  Colonial  Govern- 
ments, and  by  India,  so  that  different  portions  of 
the  British  Empire  are  represented  by  its  various 
component  parts.  The  design  of  the  head  is 
circular,  with  the  Royal  and  Imperial  crown  on 
the  summit,  and  the  Maltese  cross  with  Jleur-de- 
lis  of  the  Royal  coronet  forming  the  outer 
border.  This  joins  the  stem  of  the  key  by 
descending  curves,  decorated  with  shields  and  the 
enamelled  national  symbols,  rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock.  The  obverse  shield  bears  the  arms  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  reverse  those  of  England 
alone.  The  chief  features  of  the  head  are  the 
Grand  Stars  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  orders 
given  in  exact  fac-simile  on  a slightly-reduced 
scale. 

The  electrical  apparatus,  whereby  electric 
communication  was  made  with  the  belfry  to  start 
the  peal  of  bells  on  the  opening  day,  was 
designed  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Julius  Sax  & Co., 
Limited,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Slatter,  their  manager,  as  well  as  the 
electric  lighting  of  the  Queen’s  lift,  and  com- 
plete telephonic  and  bell  communication  through- 
out the  building. 

The  following  illustrations  of  the  building  have 
appeared  in  the  Builder  of  the  dates  named  : Mr. 


Collcutt’s  design,  as  submitted  in  competition, 
July  2,  1887  ; plans  and  detail  of  facade,  July  9, 
1887;  large  perspective  view,  January  5,  1889; 
and  a large  coloured  view  of  the  central  tower, 
June  18,  1892. 


Correspondence. 


To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 


MUSEUMS  OF  SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 

Sir, — As  I suggested  in  the  Times  before  the 
public  opening  of  the  Highgate  Museum  that  the 
example  of  the  Highgate  Local  Board  might  be 
followed  with  advantage  by  other  local  sanitary 
authorities,  I am  very  glad  to  see  at  the  end  of 
your  account  of  the  visit  of  the  London  County 
Council  Committee  to  Highgate  that  "it  was  thought 
that  if  such  an  institution  was  established  by  the 
Council  much  good  would  result." 

With  the  great  resources  at  their  command  the 
London  County  Council  should  be  able  to  eclipse 
all  previous  efforts  in  this  direction  and  to  give  what 
is  now  most  needed  by  students  of  sanitary  science, 
which  is  experimental  instruction  on  many  sanitary 
prolems  which  are  at  present  in  a nebulous  state  of 
theorism. 

Both  the  Parkes  Museum  and  the  Highgate 
Museum  have  models  of  house  drainage,  but  they 
are  on  such  a small  scale  as  to  be  practically 
valueless  in  illustrating  the  sizes  of  soil  an^ventilat- 
ing  pipe  necessary  under  varying  conditions. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  sanitary 
safety  of  all,  and  more  especially  lofty  buildings,  in 
a great  measure  depends.  Yet  this  subject  is  so 
much  a matter  of  theory  that  an  architect  having  a 
lofty  building  with  many  tiers  of  closets  on  one  soil 
pipe  has  no  scientific  data  to  which  he  can  refer  to 
enable  him  to  calculate,  both  in  the  sanitary  and 
pecuniary  interest  of  his  client,  what  are  the  smallest 
pipes  he  could  with  safety  use. 

If  this  knowledge  was  only  required  by  the 
architectural  profession  it  might  well  be  held 
responsible  for  the  instruction  of  its  own  members, 
but  it  is  equally  necessary  for  surveyors,  medical 
officers  ol  health,  and  sanitary  inspectors  who  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts. 

I should  like  to  know  how  many  of  these  public 
officers  could  lay  down  the  law  of  drain  ventilation 
and  syphonage  unless  they  happen  to  have  had  very 
exceptional  opportunities  of  a practical  study  of  the 
subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
with  their  recently  acquired  legacy,  may  also  make 
their  system  of  instruction  more  experimental. 

Arthur  Baker. 


TOMB  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  tomb  figured 
on  p.  388  of  this  week’s  Builder  is  not  that  of  " the 
Duke"  and  Countess  of  Buckingham,  but  of  Sir 
George  Villiers,  the  Duke's  father,  and  his  second 
wife,  the  Duke’s  mother,  created  Countess  of  Buck- 
ingham in  her  own  right  after  her  husband's  death. 

H.  E.  Thompson. 

***  Mr.  F.  D.  Bedford,  the  artist  whose  signature 
is  appended  both  to  the  drawing  and  the  remarks,  is 
responsible  for  the  mistake.  We  merely  published 
his  drawing  and  comment,  without  accepting  any 
responsibility  for  his  statement. — Ed. 


3Tbe  Student’s  Column. 


CHEMISTRY.— XXI. 

Symbol  Pb.  Lead  ( Plumbum ).  Atomic  Wt.  207. 

nHE  most  abundant  ore  of  lead  is  galena, 
a sulphide  of  lead,  PbS.  In  smaller 
quantities  ores  consisting  of  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  sometimes  chloride  of  lead  are 
found. 

To  reduce  the  ore  to  metallic  lead,  the  galena 
is  first  roasted  in  contact  with  air  in  a rever- 
beratory furnace  until  a certain  proportion  of  the 
galena  has  become  converted  (1)  into  lead  oxide 
and  (2)  into  lead  sulphate,  thus — 

I.  PbS  + 30  = PbO  + SOo. 

2.  PbS  + 40  = PbS04. 

When  this  stage  is  reached,  air  is  shut  out  from 
the  furnace  and  the  temperature  rapidly  increased. 
That  portion  of  the  sulphide  which  was  not  con- 
verted into  oxide  or  sulphate  is  now  attacked  by 
the  lead  oxide  and  sulphate  which  was  formed  by 
roasting,  thus — 

Metallic  lead. 

1.  2PbS  + 4PbO=  3Tb*  +2S02. 

2.  PbS  + PbS04=  Pb-2  +2SO0. 

Lead  obtained  from  galena  usually  contains  an 
appreciable  amount  of  silver,  which  was  present 
in  the  ore.  Until  comparatively  recent  times, 


this  silver  was  left  in  the  lead  and  hardened  it  to 
a very  appreciable  extent.  The  small  percentage 
of  silver  is  now  extracted  either  by  the  Pattinson 
or  the  Parkes’  process.  Pattinson’s  process  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  lead  containing  silver 
remains  fluid  at  a lower  temperature  than  pure 
lead.  The  argentiferous  lead  is  melted  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  lead  which  solidifies- 
out  first  contains  only  a trace  of  silver,  and  this  is 
removed  by  means  of  a perforated  iron  ladle  as 
fast  as  it  appears,  and  consequently  the  liquid 
metal  remaining  in  the  pot  becomes  a richer  silver 
alloy. 

By  repeating  this  process  several  times  an 
alloy  containing  So  ozs.  or  more  of  silver  per  ton. 
is  obtained,  while  the  lead  removed  in  the  ladle 
contains  less  than  1 oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  and  is 
improved  by  the  removal  of  the  silver.  The  rich 
silver  alloy  is  finally  subjected  to  “ cupellation.” 

It  is  melted  upon  a bed  of  bone-ash  in  a rever- 
beratory furnace,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a 
blast  of  air.  The  lead  gradually  oxidises  and 
sinks  into  the  bone-ash,  leaving  almost  pure 
silver  upon  the  hearth  of  the  furnace. 

In  the  Parkes  process  the  lead  containing  silver  j 
is  melted  with  about  5 per  cent,  of  zinc.  This 
extracts  nearly  all  the  silver  from  the  lead,  and 
when  the  whole  mass  of  metal  is  allowed  to  cool, 
the  argentiferous  zinc  forms  a cake  upon  the  top 
of  the  purified  lead.  When  this  alloy  of  silver 
and  zinc  is  subjected  to  distillation,  the  metallic  | 
zinc  distils  over  and  the  silver  remains  in  the  retort. 

Most  of  the  lead  of  commerce  contains  minute  j 
quantities  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  nickle, 
antimony,  and  other  metals. 

Lead  is  a bluish  grey  metal,  which  slowly  - 
tarnishes  through  oxidation  when  exposed  to 
moist  air.  Lead  salts  act  as  cumulative  poisons.  1 
The  metal  is  appreciably  soluble  in  soft  water,  1 
and  in  water  containing  small  quantities  of  C0;  I 
in  solution.  Although  hard  water  has  very  little  ( 
action  upon  lead,  it  is  unadvisable  to  use  lead  I 
tanks  for  the  storage  of  any  water  that  is  to  be  I 
used  for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes.  Lead  is  I 
very  ductile  and  malleable,  but  possesses  very-  I 
little  tenacity.  It  is  very  soft,  and  is  easily  1 
fusible.  Cold  dilute  solutions  of  hydrochloric  or  I 
sulphuric  acids  have  very  little  action  upon  lead, 
but  it  is  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Lead  is 
much  used  for  bullet-making.  That  used  for  ! 
making  small  shot  for  fowling-pieces  is  alloyed 
with  about  5 per  cent,  of  arsenic,  while  bullets 
for  small  arms  are  hardened  by  the  addition  of 
about  20  per  cent,  of  antimony.  The  chief  alloys 
of  lead  are  pewter,  solder,  type-metal,  and 
Britannia  metal. 

White  Lead. 

The  powder  known  commercially  as  white  lead 
is  composed  of  lead  carbonate,  PbC03,  and  lead 
hydrate,  PbH202.  The  proportions  in  which 
these  two  compounds  occur  differ  somewhat  in 
different  samples.  White  lead  cannot  therefore 
be  regarded  as  having  a fixed  chemical  com- 
position, although  as  a rule  its  composition 
approximates  more  or  less  to  the  formula 
2PbC03  + PbH202. 

The  best  white  lead,  and  that  mostly  sold  in 
commerce,  is  still  prepared  by  the  old  “Dutch 
process.”  In  this  process  bars,  sheets,  or  gratings 
of  cast  metallic  lead,  as  pure  as  possible,  are 
suspended  in  earthenware  jars  containing  at  the 
bottom  a small  quarttity  of  crude  vinegar  (acetic 
acid).  Several  hundreds  of  jars  thus  charged 
with  lead  and  acetic  acid  are  packed  upon  a floor 
in  a bed  of  stable  manure  or  spent  tan.  This 
bed  of  jars  is  covered  with  loose  planks  and 
a second  layer  of  jars  similarly  charged 
and  imbedded  in  manure  or  spent  tan 
is  placed  upon  them.  By  repeating  this 
process  a stack  is  at  length  obtained  which 
completely  fills  a chamber.  The  beds  of 
manure  or  spent  tan  soon  ferment,  give  off  C02 
gas,  and  become  very  warm,  the  temperature  of 
the  inner  parts  of  the  stack  rising  to  140  deg.  to 
1 50  deg.  Fahr.  The  acetic  acid  at  this  tempera- 
ture is  slowly  volatilised,  and  its  vapour  corrodes 
the  metal,  forming  subacetate  of  lead,  which,  by 
the  C02  vapour  given  off  from  the  decaying 
organic  matter  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
lead,  with  the  liberation  of  acetic  acid,  which 
attacks  a fresh  portion  of  the  lead.  When  this' 
action  has  continued  for  from  6 to  10  weeks,  it  is 
found  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  lead  has 
been  converted  into  carbonate  of  lead,  and  that 
although  the  physical  form  of  the  castings  is  re- 
tained, they  have  considerably  increased  in  bulk. 

The  material  thus  obtained  is  next  passed 
through  rollers,  which  crush  the  carbonate  to  a 
coarse  powder  and  renders  the  separation  of  any 
unattacked  metal  easy.  The  white  mass  is  then 
transferred  to  the  mills,  where  it  is  ground  into  a 
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thin  paste  with  water,  and  is  reduced  by  succes- 
sive washings  into  an  impalpable  powder  ; it  is 
then  dried  in  wooden  bowls  placed  upon  shelves 
over  a stove,  and  finally  appears  as  a dry,  white, 
amorphous  powder.  If  the  metallic  lead  employed 
contained  iron  as  an  impurity,  the  resultant  white 
lead  possesses  a yellow  colour,  while,  if  it  con- 
tained silver,  the  powder  assumes  a brownish  tint 
when  exposed  to  daylight.  The  metal  employed 
must  also  be  cast  lead  ; it  is  found  that  rolled  lead 
will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

There  arc  many  processes  for  manufacturing 
while  lead  by  precipitating  it  from  a lead  solution, 
but  as  by  these  processes  only  carbonate  of  lead, 
PbCO.i,  is  produced,  and  not  a carbonate  con- 
taining a considerable  proportion  of  hydrate  as  by 
the  “Dutch  process,”  the  product  is  an  inferior 
article,  for  it  is  found  that  the  hydrate  combines 
better  with  oil  to  form  a paint.  Clichy  white  is 
produced  by  one  of  the  precipitation  processes. 
Purified  C02  is  passed  through  a solution  of  sub- 
acetate of  lead,  which  causes  carbonate  of  lead  to 
precipitate  out  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  ordinary  lead  acetate  remains  in  solution. 
According  to  Abney’s  “ Notes  on  the  Chemistry 
of  Building  Materials,”  white  lead  prepared  by 
the  Dutch  process  requires  only  9 lbs.  of  oil  per 
cwt.  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  the 
painter,  while  the  precipitated  white  lead  requires 
16  lbs.  of  oil  per  cwt. 

White  lead  is  blackened  by  exposure  to  air 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  on  account  of 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  into 
lead  sulphide,  which  is  black. 

PbC03  + H2S  = PbS  + H2C03. 

/ Lead  \ / Carbonic  \ 
'sulphide.  ' \ acid.  / 

Sometimes  a small  quantity  of  Berlin  blue  is 
added  to  white  lead,  to  give  it  a faint  bluish 
tint  and  hide  the  yellow  colour  of  any  iron  present 
as  impurity  in  it. 

White  lead  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
barium  sulphate  (BaSOJ,  sometimes  termed 
heavy  spar  ; it  is  less  commonly  adulterated  with 
chalk  (CaC03)  ; calcium  sulphate  or  gypsum 
(CaS04  + 2ILO)  ; zinc  oxide  (ZnO) ; or  sand 
(Si02). 

The  following  analyses  of  white  leads  published 
by  Air.  J.  F.  Liversedge  show  that  their  price  is 
no  criterion  of  their  quality. 


Analyses  of  White  Lead. 
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Experiments.  Group  1 2. 

I.  Make  a qualitative  analysis  of  some  white 
lead  ground  in  oil. 

First  remove  the  oil  from  a small  portion  by 
shaking  it  in  a corked  test-tube  with  benzoline. 
The  white  lead  will  settle  down  upon  allowing 
the  tube  to  stand  for  a short  time,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  benzoline  and  oil  may  be  poured  off.  The 
powder  in  the  tube  should  then  be  boiled  with 
dilute  IIN03.  A brisk  effervescence  should  be 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate. 
The  whole  of  the  lead  carbonate  will  be 
dissolved,  but  any  barium  sulphate  or  sand 
will  be  left  in  the  tube  as  an  insoluble 
residue.  Sand  may  be  distinguished  from  barium 
sulphate  by  the  fact  that  barium  sulphate  may  be 
completely  dissolved  with  difficulty  in  a consider- 
able bulk  of  strong  H2S04,  while  silica  is  insoluble 
in  this  acid.  Moreover,  if  barium  suphate  is 
placed  on  a piece  of  platinum  wire,  and  held  in 
the  flame  of  a Bunsen  burner  it  will  impart  a 
green  colour  to  the  flame  ; silica  will  not.  Having 
filtered  off  any  insoluble  matter,  IIC1  is  added  to 
the  clear  filtrate,  which  causes  a considerable 
portion  of  the  lead  to  be  precipitated  as 
lead  chloride.  The  solution  should  be  cooled 
in  a stream  of  cold  water  if  at  all  hot,  as  lead 
chloride  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  Filter  off  the 
white  precipitate  and  to  the  filtrate  add  a few 
drops  of  NH4OH,  but  take  care  that  the  solution 
remains,  distinctly  acid.  The  solution  must  be 
only  moderately  acid  for  successful  subsequent 
treatment.  Pass  H2S  gas  through  the  clear 
solution.  All  the  lead  that  was  not  thrown  out  as 
chloride  upon  addition  of  HC1,  will  now  be 
precipitated  as  black  sulphide.  When  no  further 
precipitation  can  be  obtained,  filter  off  the  lead 
sulphide  and  to  the  clear  filtrate  add  excess 
of  ammonium  hydrate,  ammonium  chloride  and 


ammonium  sulphide.  If  zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  was 
originally  present  a white  precipitate  of  zinc 
sulphide  will  now  be  obtained,  and  must  be 
filtered  off.  Boil  the  clear  filtrate  for  some  time, 
and  then  filter  off  any  sulphur  which  separates  out 
as  a fine  powder,  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide.  To  filtrate 
add  ammonium  carbonate  ; if  chalk  or  barium 
carbonate  (CaC03  and  BaC03)  was  originally 
present,  a white  precipitate  of  calcium  or  barium 
carbonate  will  now  be  thrown  down.  To  ascertain 
whether  the  white  precipitate  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  barium  or  calcium,  collect  and  wash 
the  precipitate,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  acetic  acid. 
Add  to  the  solution  an  excess  of  chromate  of 
potassium  solution.  If  a pale  yellow  precipitate 
is  produced  it  indicates  the  presence  of  barium. 
If  any  precipitate  is  formed,  filter  it  off,  and  to  the 
clear  filtrate  add  excess  of  ammonia  and 
ammonium  oxalate  solutions.  If  a calcium  salt 
was  present,  a white  precipitate  will  now  be 
formed. 

2.  Make  a quantitative  estimation  of  the  oil  and 
lead  in  a commercial  sample  of  white  lead  in  the 
following  manner. 

Weigh  5 grammes  of  the  sample  into  a small 
beaker,  then  add  enough  redistilled  benzoline  to 
completely  cover  the  white  lead,  and  allow  the 
beaker  and  contents  to  stand  for  a few  hours. 
Then  filter  through  a paper  into  a flask.  Add 
another  small  quantity  of  benzoline,  and  again 
allow  to  stand  for  a short  time,  and  filter  off 
through  the  same  paper.  Repeat  this  process 
until  it  is  found  that  no  oily  residue  is  obtained 
when  a few  drops  of  the  benzoline  are  transferred 
from  the  beaker  to  a watch-glass  and  evaporated. 
Transfer  the  white  lead  which  remains  in  the 
beaker  to  the  filter-paper  and  dry  it.  The  oil  may 
be  separated  from  the  benzoline  by  distilling  off 
the  benzoline  by  means  of  a steam-jacket.  The 
residue  of  oil  should  be  dried  at  212  deg.  F., 
and  weighed  as  soon  as  it  is  cool.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  benzoline  is  a highly  inflammable 
liquid,  and  therefore  must  not  be  brought  near  a 
naked  flame. 

Weigh  2 grammes  of  the  dried  white  lead, 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  removed,  and  dis- 
solve it  by  heating  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  Filter 
off  any  insoluble  matter,  weigh  it,  and  analyse  it 
qualitatively.  To  the  filtrate  of  lead  acetate, 
which  should  not  be  too  dilute,  add  a slight  excess 
of  dilute  H2S04  and  twice  its  volume  of  methy- 
lated spirit.  Collect  the  precipitate  of  lead 
sulphate  on  filter,  and  wash  it  two  or  three  times 
with  dilute  methylated  spirit.  Dry  the  precipitate 
at  212  deg.  F.,  and  then  detach  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  filter  paper  over  a glazed  sheet 
of  paper,  being  careful  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
precipitate.  Ignite  the  filter  paper  in  a pre- 
viously weighed  porcelain  crucible.  Allow  to 
cool,  add  one  drop  dilute  HN03  and  one  drop 
dilute  H2S04,  and  gently  evaporate  the  acid  to 
dryness.  Finally  transfer  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
cipitate from  the  glazed  paper  to  the  same 
crucible,  heat  the  crucible  and  contents  over  a 
Bunsen  burner,  and  when  cool  ascertain  the  total 
weight.  The  increase  in  weight  is  due  to  lead 
sulphate,  PbS04,  if  the  weight  of  the  filter  ash  is 
disregarded.  The  object  of  separating  the  filter 
paper  from  the  lead  sulphate  before  ignition  of 
the  former  is  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the 
latter  by  the  carbon  of  the  paper.  Multiply  the 
weight  of  lead  sulphate  obtained  from  2 grammes 
of  the  white  lead  by  5°  1°  give-  percentage 
amount  of  PbS04  yielded.  White  lead  usually 
has  a composition  approaching  the  formula 
2PbC03  + PbHoO;. ; it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
multiply  the  percentage  amount  of  PbS04, 
obtained  by  o,8525,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  true  white  lead  present. 

PbS04  contains  68 '3 16  per  cent.  Pb,  while 
2PbC03 + PbH202  contains  80T29  per  cent.  Pb 

=o'S;2S,  hence  the  above  figure.  Thus, 
80-129  D fa  > 

a sample  which  yielded  109-2  per  cent.  I’bS04, 
is  regarded  as  containing  93  ‘09  per  cent,  of  white 
lead. 


GENERAL  BULLDING  NEWS. 

Chukch  Training  College,  Bangor.— On  the 
19th  inst.  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Carnarvonshire 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Greaves)  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  nesv 
North  Wales  Church  Training  College,  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Bangor.  The  site  of  the  new 
college  is  on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground  over- 
looking the  city,  near  the  railway  station.  The 
building  will  provide  accommodation  for  sixty 
students.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  from  a 
terrace  crowning  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  from 
which  access  is  had  into  the  principal  corridor,  100  ft. 
long  by  xo  ft.  wide,  and  from  thence  to  the  lecture- 
rooms,  three  in  number,  and  to  the  common-room, 


and  by  an  intersecting  corridor  to  the  chapel,  dining- 
hall,  principal's  study,  &c.  At  the  point  of  inter- 
section, the  main  staircase,  of  York  stone,  is  placed, 
and  leads  up  to  the  two  dormitories,  each  100  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  with  open  roofs,  and  containing  thirty  cubicles 
each.  Adjoining  the  dormitories  are  the  assistant 
masters'  rooms,  the  Principal’s  residence  being 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  block.  From  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle  a square  tower 
will  rise  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  The  style  adopted 
for  the  external  treatment  of  the  buildings  is  Late 
Tudor  Gothic  of  collegiate  type.  It  is  expected  that 
the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal's 
residence,  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings, 
including  fittings,  will  be  about  10,000/.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  R.  Grierson,  of  Bangor,  the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  Rugby. 

Mission  Hall,  Bolton. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  Queen-street  Mission  Hall,  Idle-lane,  Bolton, 
was  laid  on  the  20th  inst.  The  building  is  of  a plain 
but  substantial  character  as  to  the  exterior.  Pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  basement  for  a gymnasium, 
two  large  labour-rooms,  and  two  bath-rooms. 
A soup  kitchen  with  steam  boilers,  and  a kitchen 
and  heating  apparatus  room,  complete  the 
accommodation  in  the  basement.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  the  large  hall,  66ft.  by 44ft.,  with  open  pitch- 
pine  roof,  and  with  a gallery  at  one  end;  the  body  of 
the  Hall  will  hold  about  600.  A large  infants'  room 
with  gallery  is  provided,  and  four  class-rooms  of 
various  dimensions,  two  of  which  can  be  opened  to 
the  Hall  by  means  of  revolving  shutters,  so  as  to 
provide  additional  space  when  desirable  at  public 
gatherings.  On  the  upper  floor  is  one  large  class- 
room, 24  ft.  by 32  ft.,  and  seven  other  class-rooms  of 
various  dimensions.  The  building  will  be  heated 
with  hot  water.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are : — 
W.  Kearns,  excavator ; J.  Merrick,  bricklayer ; 
R.  W.  Kenyon,  joiner  ; R.  Walsh,  plumber ; 
A.  Warburton,  plasterer  and  painter  ; Gregson  & 
Smith,  masons  ; and  J.  Hodson,  slater.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Morley  (late  Woodhouse  & Morley)  is  the  architect. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  site  will  be  over 
4,000/. 

Proposed  Addition  to  Hospital,  Cookridge, 
Yorkshire. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a wing  to  the 
Cookridge  Convalescent  Hospital,  to  be  called  “The 
Edward  Jackson  Wing,"  in  memory  of  the  late 
Canon  Jackson.  The  proposed  addition  will  pro- 
vide fifty  more  beds.  The  preparation  of  the  plans 
has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Walter  A.  Hobson, 
architect,  of  Leeds.  The  whole  of  the  new  wing 
is  practically  devoted  to  the  provision  of  additional 
sleeping  accommodation,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  which  has  been  utilised  for  enlarging  the 
existing  dining-hall,  and  providing  a men's  new  day- 
room.  Externally,  it  will  be  carried  out  in 
harmony  with  the  existing  building,  and  will  extend 
the  present  front  60  ft.  to  the  east,  and  will  run 
back  to  a depth  of  72  ft.  On  the  ground 
floor  will  be  located  the  men's  day-room,  which 
will  be  34^  ft.  by  23  ft.  This  floor  will  also 
contain  a staircase  hall,  12  ft.  in  width,  and 
22  ft.  in  length,  giving  access  on  either  side  to 
dormitories  for  eight  and  twelve  beds  respectively. 
On  the  first  floor  a men's  dormitory,  34^ ft.  by  24  ft., 
and  with  accommodation  for  eleven  beds,  is  placed 
over  the  men's  day-room,  and  at  right  angles  to  it 
there  are  other  two  dormitories  exactly  similar  to 
those  on  the  floor  below.  The  second  floor  is  prac- 
tically a repetition  of  the  first.  A staircase  running 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  top  story  gives  access  to 
the  dormitories,  which  are  placed  on  either  side  of 
it,  and  which  can  be  ventilated  into  it.  The  new 
wing  is  L-shaped,  and  the  lavatories,  which  are  pro- 
vided for  every  floor,  are  placed  in  the  angle  of  the 
building.  The  existing  men’s  day-room  will  be 
enlarged  into  a dining-hall,  57  ft.  by  23  ft.  The 
open  path  at  the  rear  of  the  present  building  will  be 
roofed  with  glass,  and  will  be  used  as  a winter 
garden,  besides  which  it  will  serve  to  connect  the 
men's  smoke-room  with  the  new  wing  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  building.  The  dormitories,  day-rooms, 
and  entrance-hall  will  be  warmed  with  hot-water 
from  the  existing  boiler.  The  contractors  for  all 
trades  are  Messrs.  Cross  & Carter,  of  Leeds  ; Messrs. 
Thomas  Green  & Sons  having  been  intrusted  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  heating  arrangements.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  when  completed,  will  be  about 
4,000/. 

Proposed  Hospital  for  the  Lews,  Storno- 
way.— The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  at  Stornoway,  available  for  the  whole 
population  of  the  Lews,  has  been  attended  with 
such  success  that  the  committee  have  selected 
plans,  which  are  to  be  carried  out  immediately,  for  a 
building  of  a commodious  and  substantial  character. 
Some  eight  or  nine  designs  were  submitted  by 
architects  from  Inverness  and  neighbourhood,  and 
the  committee  unanimously  chose  the  set  sent  in  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Gall,  architect,  Inverness.  The 
approved  plans  show  an  arrangement  for  two  wards 
to  accommodate  six  patients  each,  separated  by  an 
administrative  department  embracing  matron's 
room,  doctor's  room,  central  hall  and  vestibule, 
and  two  nurses’  duty  rooms.  Behind  these  are  the 
surgery  and  operation  room,  and  the  kitchen  and 
kitchen  offices.  The  laundry,  washing-house,  and 
mortuary  are  contained  in  a separate  block.  Above 
the  administrative  department  are  bedrooms  for  the 
matron,  nurses,  and  kitchen  staff,  and  a private  or 
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separation  ward  with  bathroom  and  other  con- 
veniences. Oft'  each  ward  is  an  annexe  containing 
lavatories  and  bathroom  for  the  patients  ; and  the 
whole  arrangement  has  been  so  planned  as  to  lend 
itself  easily  to  future  extension. 

New  Manufacturing  Premises,  Birming- 
ham.— Alterations  and  additions  have  been  com- 
pleted at  Messrs.  Pickard  & Lloyd  s Tool  Works, 
situated  in  Woodcock-street,  Birmingham.  This 
building,  which  was  erected  probably  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  has  practically  been 
remodelled.  The  old  blacksmiths’  hearths  and 
fittings,  workshops,  &c. , have  been  removed,  and 
others  of  a more  modern  and  improved  kind  substi- 
tuted. A large  blacksmiths’  shop,  covered  with 
glass,  and  with  louvre  ventilators,  and  a spacious 
tool-shop,  &c.,  have  been  erected.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Shergold,  builder,  of 
Aston,  from  plans  prepared  by  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Statham 
Davis,  Birmingham. 

Miners’  Hale,  Wearmouth,  Sunderland. 
— On  the  22nd  inst.  the  foundation  stones  in  con- 
nexion .with  the  Wearmouth  miners'  new  hall  in 
Roker  Avenue,  Sunderland,  were  laid  by  Mr. 
Storey,  M.P. , Col.  Gourley,  M.P.,  Captain  Fen- 
wick. M.P.,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bell,  of  Sunder- 
land, is  the  architect,  and  his  plans  provide  for  a 
structure  of  Sherburn  brick,  relieved  with  stone 
and  terra-cotta  embellishments,  having  a frontage 
of  123  ft.,  a depth  of  44  ft.,  a height  from  the  street 
level  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  50  ft. , and  to  the 
wrought-iron  dome  surmounting  an  ornamental 
tower,  supported  by  the  side  walls  of  the 

entrance,  78  ft.  There  are  to  be  three 

entrances  from  Roker-avenue.  The  principal  means 
of  ingress  is  immediately  under  the  tower.  It  leads 
on  the  right  to  a pay  office,  a committee-room,  a 
reading-room,  and  a billiard-room,  with  ante-room, 
&c.  A staircase  gives  access  to  the  level  of  the  hall 
floor,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  main 
building.  The  hall  is  68  ft.  long,  bv  41  ft.  across, 
with  a height  of  26  ft.  to  the  ceiling-line.  A 
gallery,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  occupies  one  end;  the 

platform  is  at  the  other  end  ; and  on  either  side 

there  are  retiring-rooms,  with  separate  private 
entrances,  and  staircases  leading  to  the  rooms.  The 
hall  is  estimated  to  accommodate  1,100  people.  The 
gallery  has  its  own  staircase,  and  a way  out  of  the 
back  of  the  hall  is  provided.  At  either  end  of  the 
main  building  is  a house  for  the  residence  of  the 
colliery  checkweighman.  The  contract  price  for  the 
hall  is  4.123/.  9s.  9d.  The  work  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  James  Hudson. 

Grammar  School,  Dewsbury.— On  the  19th 
inst.  the  Archbishop  of  York  opened  the  Wheel- 
wright Grammar  Schools,  Dewsbury,  which  have 
been  built  under  the  John  Wheelwright  Trust.  The 
front  elevation  of  the  building  faces  the  junction  of 
Halifax  and  Birkdale-roads.  The  plan 'is  on  the 
Central  Hall  system.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the 
boys  rooms,  the  girls  being  accommodated  on  the 
first  floor.  In  the  basement  are  the  dining-rooms, 
kitchens,  workshops,  lavatories,  &c.  The  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  are  Delph- 
stone  and  Holmfirth  ashlar  dressings.  The  timbers 
are  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  joiner’s  work  is  of  yellow 
pine  stained  and  varnished.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  J.  Lane  Fox,  of  Dewsbury. 

New  Police-Station,  Cardiff.— On  the  19th 
mst.  a new  police-station  was  opened  on  the 
Last  Moors,  Cardiff.  The  building  occupies  a 
corner  site  at  the  junction  of  Janct-street  with 
Y\  alker-road,  and  has  a frontage  to  Janet-street  of 
70  It.  and  to  Walker-road  of  about  100  ft.  It  is 
constructed  of  Newbridge  stone  in  narrow  cour 
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Wit  1 Bath  stone  dressings,  and  has  a gabled  front 
and  piojccting  porches.  The  main  building  consists 
of  inspector's  Quarters,  nolire  nffWc  nn,i 


nspector's  quarters,  police  offices,  and  single 
constables  quarters.  The  inspector’s  quarters  com- 
prise parlour,  kitchen,  scullery,  two  bed-rooms 
bath-room,  &c.  The  police-offices  contain  :— On 
the  ground  floor,  lobby  and  entrance-hall, 
inspectors  office,  charge-room,  parade-room, 

store-room,  lamp-room,  boot-room,  and  six 
cells  each  to  ft.  by  7 ft.  by  xo  ft.  high;  and 
on  the  first  floor,  men’s  mess-room,  18  ft.  bv  14  ft 
lour  bedrooms,  bath-room,  lavatory,  &c.  The  out- 
buildings consist  of  fire-escape  and  reel-shed,  mor- 
tuary, lavatory , and  exercise  yard  for  prisoners. 
I he  cells  and  cell  corridor  are  lined  throughout 
with  white  enamelled  bricks,  and  are  heated  by 
\\a^ter  on  the  smafl  bore  system,  and  are  venti- 
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lated  by  two  large  Boyles  air-pump  ventilators, 
I res  ll  Oil-  Iminrr  1 _ . • - 


T’h,  au-  being  admitted  by  gratings  in  the  walls! 
The  whole  of  the  cell  corridor  is  immediately  over- 
looked from  the  charge-room.  The  whole 'of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  designs  prepared  by 
^tB°7U?h  ??S*neer,  Mr.  W.  Harpur.  the  con- 
tracts being  Mr.  T.  R.  Waterman,  and  the  clerk 
of  works  Mr.  George  Howell. 

Bh^toiEY'm  C-H.U1<'  BlSHOPSTON,  NEAR 

fhn.  / e"'0nal  stones  of  llle  "™  Wesleyan 
S? ™ now  bemg  constructed  at  Bishopston  tire 
laid  on  Tuesday.  1 he  new  church  will  be  a Gothic 

church  °w  l!  'MZ  Dcc°rated  P“iod.  The  new 
church  will  provide  seats  for  upwards  of  600 
worshipper5  500  being  accommodated  on  the  main 
floor  and  about  too  ,n  a gallery  at  the  western  end. 
The  principal  entrances  are  three  ' 


two  aisles,  a north  and  south  transept,  and 
an  apse  at  the  rear  end.  A doorway  in 
south  transept  affords  communication  with  the 
existing  vestry,  school,  and  class-rooms.  The  main 
walls  will  all  be  in  Pennant  stone,  with  dressings, 
mouldings,  and  window  and  door  openings  in 
moulded  Bath  stonework.  The  upper  portions  of 
the  windows  will  be  filled  in  with  tracery,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  heads  of  the  several  door  openings 
will  harmonise  with  them.  The  roofs  will  be  of 
moulded  and  varnished  pitch-pine,  and  will  be  open- 
timbered  for  about  one-half  the  height,  relieved  with 
traceried  panels  between  the  curved  ribs  and  other 
principal  timbers  of  the  roofs.  All  the  internal  wood 
fittings  will  be  of  varnished  pitch-pine,  and  the 
artificial  lighting  will  be  by  gas.  All  the  windows 
and  the  screens  and  doors  in  the  entrance  lobbies 
will  be  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  in  geometrical 
designs.  The  warming  of  the  church  will  be  by 
means  of  a low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  of  Bristol.  The 
contractors  for  the  new  church  are  Messrs.  R. 
Wilkins  & Sons,  the  estimated  cost  being  about 
3,000/. 

Restoration  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith  Parish 
Church,  Derbyshire. — The  reopening,  after 
restoration,  took  place  on  the  19th  inst.  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  a’Becket,  at  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  A. 
Hill,  of  Tideswell,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Darbyshire  & Smith,  archi- 
tects, Manchester.  The  old  features  of  the  building 
have  been  retained  and  a new  roof  erected.  A large 
window  has  been  placed  in  the  south  side,  and  a 
west  window  in  the  north  wall.  An  organ  chamber 
has  been  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
Other  improvements  include  a new  pulpit  and 
reading-desk,  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  chancel 
pews.  All  the  monuments  have  been  rearranged. 

Public  Buildings,  Tredegar,  Monmouth- 
shire.—On  the  17th  inst.  new  public  buildings  at 
Tredegar  were  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Colquhoun,  J.P. 
The  buildings  include  a market-hall,  which  consists 
of  butchers’  stalls,  twelve  general  shops,  twenty 
open  stalls,  &c.,  and  attached  thereto  a public 
slaughter-house.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
Town-hall,  which  incorporates  a county-court-room 
and  offices,  registrar's  court  and  offices,  store-room, 
local  boardroom  and  offices,  telephone  office,  lecture- 
room,  judge's  retiring  and  ante-room,  high  bailiffs 
office,  and  four  solicitors’  offices.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Hitchcox,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Graham  &- 
Hitchcox,  of  Newport,  while  the  structural  portion  of 
the  work  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
David  Davies,  contractor,  Cardiff.  Mr.  Edward 
Morgan,  Tredegar,  builder,  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Chancel,  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Cinder- 
ford.— Three  years  ago  the  nave  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen.  Cinderford,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  church  lacked  the 
chancel  tower,  spire,  and  offices.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  of  Hereford,  and  the 
chancel  has  now  been  built  from  his  design,  the 
builder  being  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Gloucester. 

Restoration  of  Marcross  Church,  Glamor- 
ganshire.—The  ancient  church  of  Marcross,  on 
the  coast  near  St.  Donatt’s  Castle,  is  now  being 
restored  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Kempson 
& .Fowler,  of  Llandaff. ' This  church,  says  the 
Western  Mail,  has  a very  quaint  chancel  arch  and 
south  entrance  of  Norman  date.  A few  days  ago, 
while  the  walls  were  being  stripped  of  the  old  plaster! 
the  entrance  doorway  leading  to  the  rood-loft  or 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch  was  discovered, 
also  a thirteenth  century  recessed  tomb  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  with  an  incised  floriated  cross  cut 
on  the  slab.  The  pillar  piscina  was  also  found. 
There  is  a leper  window  in  the  south  chancel  wall, 
low  down.  It  is  intended  to  clean  and  preserve  the 
above,  fix  the  piscina  in  its  old  position,  and  open 
out  and  glaze  the  small  window.  The  roofs  are  all 
to  be  new,  also  most  of  the  windows,  floors,  &c. 

Public  Hall  and  Institute,  Treharris, 
Glamorganshire.  — On  Whit-Monday  a new 
Public-hall  and  Institute  was  opened  at  Treharris. 
The  hall  provides  accommodation  for  over  1,000 
people,  and  has  a gallery.  The  stage  measures  43  ft. 
by  19  ft.  A broad  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the 
entrance  up  to  the  gallery,  there  being  also  three 
other  exit  staircases.  Cloak-roam  accommodation 
has  been  provided.  The  institute  comprises  read- 
ing-room, library,  recreation -room,  committee-room, 
and  lavatory  accommodation.  The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  was  let  to  Messrs.  Morgan  & 
Roberts  of  Newport ; the  lighting  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Arnold  & Co.,  Newport,  the  whole 
being  executed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  R. 
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New  Catholic  Church  at  Sudbury 
Suffolk. — A new  Catholic  church  is  about  t( 
be  erected  here,  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  being  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  George  Grimwood  & Sons,  o 
Sudbury,  the  contractors. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 


Chesterfield  Sewage  Treatment.  — The 
Corporation  of  Chesterfield  have  decided  to  effect 
several  improvements  at  their  Sewage  Farm, 
and  have  instructed  Mr.  Theo.  S.  McCallum, 
A.  M.Inst.C.E. , of  Manchester,  to  prepare  a scheme 
for  the  precipitation  of  the  sewage  and  for  dealing 
with  the  sludge. 

Aire  and  Calder  Pollution  : Elland; 
Drainage. — The  Local  Board  of  Elland  havei 
engaged  Mr.  Malcolm  Paterson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of. 
Bradford,  to  prepare  a preliminary  scheme  for  the 
drainage  and  sewage  treatment  of  their  town.i 
Elland  being  a woollen  manufacturing  town  on  the 
River  Calder,  the  scheme  is  to  make  provision  for 
both  trade  and  domestic  refuse,  a thorough  policy 
now  becoming  general  in  the  West  Riding,  as  the . 
only  practical  means  of  remedying  the  evils  of  the. 
universal  river  pollution  of  the  industrial  rivers  of. 
that  district. 
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Bates,  architect,  Newport. 

Village  Institute,  Ha  warden.— On  Whit- 
Monday  a new  village  institute  was  opened  at 
Hawarden  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  new  building 
has  a frontage  to  the  main  read.  There  is  a lending 
library  connected  with  the  institute,  which  is  also 
provided  with  a couple  of  billiard-rooms,  a reading- 
room.  a lecture-room,  bath-rooms,  &c.  A portion 
ot  the  building  has  been  set  apart  as  an  armoury. 
1 he  institute  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  1, 5oo/.  Messrs.  W.  & T.  Bailey  were  the 
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The  Water  of  Leith  Purification  Scheme.  ; 
—A  meeting  of  the  Water  of  Leith  Purification  and  . 
Sewerage  Commissioners  was  held  in  the  City 
Chambers,  Edinburgh,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Provost. 
Aitken,  Leith,  Presiding.  The  clerk  read  a special  1 
report  by  Messrs.  Leslie  and  Reid,  C.E.,  on  the 
completion  of  the  works  in  the  landward  district.  1 
The  report  stated  that  according  to  notices  the  . 
occupiers  of  the  mills  and  works  proceeded  with  all  i 
dispatch  to  get  connexions  made  with  the  regulating  ; 
tanks  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  engineers  were  ! 
able  to  report  that  all  the  connexions  had  been  1 
completed,  and  that  the  discharges  from  the  mills  : 
and  works  were  now  passing  down  the  sewer. 
They  had  not  yet  had  time  to  get  the  quantity  1 
of  water  discharged  by  the  mills  and  works  1 
properly  gauged,  as  it  varied  from  hour  to  hour,  , 
and  required  a series  of  observations  carried  on  for  1 
a considerable  period  to  be  able  to  say  what  might  1 
be  taken  as  the  average  discharges  from  the  mills  . 
and  works  into  the  sewer.  They  might  say,  how-  - 
ever,  that  from  the  gauge  already  taken  the  total  1 
aggregate  flows  from  mills  and  works  above  the  : 
special  boundary  would  not  exceed  200,000  cubic  ft.-  , 
per  day,  or  140  cubic  ft.  per  minute.  The  quantity  > 
discharged  from  the  compensation  reservoirs  at  the  : 
present  time  was  1,200  ft.  per  minute.  The  quantity  - 
of  water  in  stock  at  the  present  time  in  the  compen-  • 
sation  reservoirs  in  excess  of  the  old  capacity  was  . 
36,000,000  cubic  ft.  The  effect  of  the  removal  of 
the  sewage  and  the  discharges  from  the  paper 
mills  and  other  works  on  the  water  of  the  river 
was  very  apparent,  but  the  river  bed  was  in 
rather  a polluted  condition,  and  the  full  effect 
of  the  purification  works  would  not  be  obtained 
until  the  river  bed  had  been  thoroughly  scoured  out 
by  successive  floods.  Bailie  Archibald  said  the 
report  was  very  satisfactory.  They  had  now  practi- 
cally completed  this  great  scheme  of  purification, 
and,  although  it  had  cost  a little  more  money  than 
was  first  intended,  he  thought  it  would  be  apparent 
that,  considering  the  purity  of  the  stream  which  they 
might  expect  now  and  the  great  advantage  to  the 
manufacturers  on  the  river,  from  a health  point  of 
view  this  money  would  be  well  spent  indeed.  He 
suggested  the  present  would  be  a fitting  time  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  whole  works,  to  see  the 
marked  difference  in  the  stream  after  expending 
about  230,000/.  He  moved  accordingly.  Ex-Bailie 
M'Lachlan  seconded,  and  it  was  remitted  to  the 
Works  Committee  to  make  arrangements. 

New  Water  Supply  for  Matlock  Bath. 

— An  additional  water  supply  for  Matlock  Bath, 
Derbyshire,  was  inaugurated  on  the  18th  inst. 
The  engineer  has  been  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  of 
Nottingham. 

The  Proposed  New  Harrour  at  Kirkcaldy. 
—At  a special  meeting  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Harbour 
Commissioners,  held  on  the  22nd  inst.  , Mr.  Hall 
Blyth's  report  on  the  proposed  new  harbour  for 
Ravenscraig  was  again  under  consideration.  The  ' 
report  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  undertaking  1 
is  estimated  to  cost  300,000/. 

Northampton  Sewage  Disposal.  — The 
Northampton  Town  Council  have  obtained  a Pro- 
visional Order  for  acquiring  further  land  in  extension 
of  their  sewage  farm  at  Ecton,  rendered  necessary  | 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  town. 

It  is  to  be  laid  out  for  irrigation  and  intermittent 
filtration,  the  Corporation  preferring  this  method  of 
dealing  with  their  sewage,  to  the  adoption  of  any 
chemical  treatment.  At  the  inquiry  there  appeared  1 
for  the  Town  Council,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  Q.C.,  | 
Mr.  E.  Bailey  Denton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  whose  firm's  I 
report  (Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son,  & North)  the  ] 
Corporation  had  adopted,  Mr.  W.  D.  Gibbins, 
A.M.  Inst.C.E. , Assistant  Borough  Engineer,  and 
Col.  Jones,  V.C.,  C.  E.  ; while  General  Sotheby,  the  I 
landowner,  who  opposed  the  Order,  was  represented  1 
by  Mr.  Rickards,  Barrister-at  - Law,  Mr.  G. 
Chatterton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  Everard,  of  j 
Leicester. 
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STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Leonard's  Church, 
Bridgnorth. — A memorial  window,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  has  been  erected  in  the 
old  parish  Church  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Bridgnorth,  in 
memory  of  Councillor  Richard  C.  Smith,  who  died 
February  1,  1892.  The  figures  represent  St.  Alban, 
the  first  British  martyr ; St.  Oswald,  King  of 
Northumbria  ; and  St.  Chad,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Memorial  Window,  Christ  Church,  Wol- 
verhampton.— On  the  nth  inst.  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  (Dr.  Legge)  unveiled  and  dedicated  at 
Wolverhampton  a window  which  has  been  inserted 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Christ  Church. 
The  window,  which  is  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Richards,  is  made  of  stained  glass  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  artist  was  Mr.  Windham 
Hughes,  of  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Window,  St.  Jude's  Church,  Nottingham.— 
A large  stained-glass  window  of  five  lights  and 
tracery,  erected  in  the  new  chancel  of  St.  Jude's 
Church,  Nottingham,  has  just  been  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Derby  (Dr.  Were).  The  subject  illustrated 
is  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  The  window  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  of  West  Smethwick. 

Memorial  Window,  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire. — Mrs.  George  Field,  of 
Boston  Spa,  near  Tadcaster,  has  just  placed  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Boston  Spa,  a baptistery  window  in 
memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  Mr.  George  Field, 
and  their  two  sons.  The  subject  is  "The  Baptism 
of  Christ,”  and  the  window  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  total  product  of  the  sale  of 
Mcissonier's  works  has  amounted  to  2,216,601 

francs. The  exhibition  of  portraits  of  writers 

and  journalists  of  the  day  will  be  opened  on 
June  10  in  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery,  and 

will  close  on  August  15. An  exhibition  of  the 

works  of  Charlet  will  be  opened  on  June  1 
in  the  Durand  Ruel  Gallery,  Rue  Le  Peletier,  under 

the  patronage  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. \t 

the  Palais  de  Justice  the  bust  of  Due,  the  architect, 
who  died  in  1879,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  grand 
gallery  adjoining  the  Place  Dauphine.  The  bust 
was  commenced  by  Chapu  and  remained 
unfinished  on  account  of  his  death.  It  has  been 
completed  by  some  of  his  pupils,  under  the  direction 

of  M.  Daumet,  the  architect. The  " Union 

Liberate  des  Artistes  Francais  " opened  its  exhibition 
last  week,  under  the  central  Dome  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  M.  Louis  de  Fourcaud,  art-critic,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  the  aesthetics  and  history 
of  art  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  place  of  the 

late  M.  Taine. On  May  7 there  took  place 

at  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise,  the  inauguration 
of  the  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  Eugene 
Delaplanche,  the  eminent  sculptor,  who  died  about 
a year  ago.  The  monument,  in  grey  granite  and 
white  marble,  is  surmounted  by  a bronze  bust  of  the 

sculptor. The  monument  to  Arago,  behind  the 

Paris  Observatory,  will  be  inaugurated  on  June  n. 

The  Government  is  about  to  restore  or  repair] 

at  the  public  cost,  all  the  monuments  raised  in  the 
departments  to  the  memory  of  French  soldiers  who 

fell  in  the  war  of  1870-71. A Post  and  Telegraph 

Office  is  shortly  to  be  built  at  Saint  Nazaire. 

An  important  competition  has  been  started, 

open  to  all  French  engineers,  for  the  best  plans  for 
a maritime  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Large  sums  are  to  be  given  as  pre- 
miums. The  plans  are  to  be  sent  in  on  the  31st 

of  December  of  the  present  year. The  Prefect  of 

the  Seine  has  proposed  to  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  to  authorise  the  erection  of  a monument  to 

Emile  Augier  on  the  Place  de  l’Ocfeon. An 

interesting  exhibition  of  the  works  of  M.  Albert 
Aublet  is  announced  to  be  held  at  the  Georges  Petit 
Gallery. 

Antwerp  International  Exhibition,  1894.— 
About  a year  ago  a committee  was  formed  in 
Antwerp  for  the  holding  of  an  international  exhibi- 
tion there  in  the  summer  of  1894.  This  committee 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  official  support  and 
assistance  of  the  Belgian  Government  for  the  issuing 
of  official  invitations  to  foreign  governments  to 
participate  in  the  same,  and  at  a meeting  just  held, 
to  which  the  foreign  Consuls  were  invited,  they  were 
informed  that  the  necessary  funds  had  been  secured, 
and  that  the  exhibition  would  be  held  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  that  considerable  foreign 
support  was  assured.  A circular  has  now  been 
issued  stating  that  the  exhibition  will  be  opened  on 
May  s,  1894,  to  remain  open  six  months.  The 
objects  exhibited  will  be  divided  into  sixty-six  groups, 
the  number  of  sections  being  twenty-two,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  fine  arts,  education,  arts,  textiles, 
dress,  architecture,  chemical  industries,  electricity,' 
food,  commerce,  navigation,  war,  forestry,  See. 

Sweden.— A company  has  been  formed  in  Stock- 
holm, with  a maximum  capital  of  500,000  kr.  for  the 

establishment  of  an  industrial  palace  in  that  city. A 

so-called  “villa"  suburb  is  being  laid  out  on  the 
beautiful  Djursholm  estate  near  Stockholm,  shortly 
to  be  connected  with  the  capital  by  an  electric  rail- 
way. The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  same  is 
that  several  leading  architects  and  artists  intend  to 


take  up  their  residence  here  and  are  designing  the 
same.  Plots  of  land  for  300,000  kr.  have  already 

been  sold. The  Swedish  Parliament  has  voted  a 

sum  of  65,000  kr.  towards  the  new  State  Bank 
building  in  Hernosand. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Surveyorship,  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newing- 
ton. — We  understand  that  Mr.  J.  Paget 
Waddington,  Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.E.,  and  Chief 
Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of  Islington,  has 
obtained  this  appointment. 

Book  Sale. — Last  week  Mr.  Sotheby  sold 
by  auction  a fine  collection  of  books,  consisting 
mostly  of  modern  works,  printed  as  "dditions  de 
luxe,1'  limited  in  number,  and  in  costly  bindings. 
Amongst  the  1,300  lots  were  included  the  following  : 
A.  Dobson's  “ Hogarth,”  plates  on  Japanese  paper, 
1 /.  ; J.  E.  Doyle’s  " Chronicle  of  England,”  designs 
by  E.  Evans,  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf,  1864,  3/.  9s.  ; 
Duruy's  " History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
People,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  6 vols. 
in  12,  4/.  10s.  ; Pierce  Egan's  " Life  in  London,” 
illustrated  by  I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank,  in  the 
original  boards,  1822,  5/.  15s.;  "Evenings  at 
Haddon  Hall,”  illustrated  by  G.  Cattermole,  1/.  8s.  ; 
Fergusson's  "History  of  Architecture,"  "Indian 
and  Eastern  Architecture,"  and  " Modern  Styles  of 
Architecture,”  5/.  ; J.  Gould's  " Birds  of  Australia," 
with  supplement,  8 vols.,  bound  in  dark  green 
morocco,  by  Zaehnsdorf,  fo. , 230/.  ; Malory's 
“ Morte  d'Arthur,"  reprinted  from  Caxton’s  original 
edition,  2 vols.  on  Japanese  vellum  paper,  4to,  10/.  ; 
Millet's  " Livre  d'Or,"  with  two  extra  sets  of 
F.  Jacque's  etchings,  Paris,  4to,  5/.  5s.  ; W. 
Scrope's  "Art  of  Deer-Stalking,"  and  "Salmon 
Fishing  in  the  Tweed,"  illustrated  by  Landseer,  the 
author,  and  others,  20/.  ; W.  Senior's  "The Thames 
from  Oxford  to  the  Tower,”  with  a duplicate  set  of 
F.  S.  Walker’s  etchings,  61.  ; Halliwcll-Phillipps' 
“ Works  of  Shakespeare,”  in  16  vols.,  illustrated  by 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  fo. , 1853-65  (one  of  150  copies), 
66/.  ; H.  Shaw’s  "Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,”  2 vols.,  original  edition,  plates  beau- 
tifully coloured,  bound  by  Clarke  & Bedford, 
16/.  10s.  ; L.  M.  Solon's  ' ‘ Art  of  the  Old  English 
Potter,"  50  etchings  by  the  author,  fo.,  1 /.  ns.  ; J. 
Stark's  " Rivers  of  Norfolk,"  proof  plates,  Norwich, 
fo.,  5/.  ; Sterne's  " Sentimental  Journey,"  illustrated 
by  Lcloir,  New  York,  4to,  16/.  ; Stirling-Maxwell's 
" Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,”  5/.  5s.  ; and  his 
" Don  John  of  Austria,"  9/.  10s.  ; and  J.  A.  Symond’s 
"Renaissance  in  Italy,”  7 vols.,  1880-6,  10/.  10s. 
The  five  days'  sale  realised  a total  of  3,427/. 

A New  Steam  Road-Scarifier.— In  repairing 
macadamized  roads  it  is  very  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  a good  surface,  that  the  old  macadam  should 
be  well  loosened.  This,  of  course,  is  generally  done 
by  means  of  the  hand-pick.  The  work  is  laborious 
and  unpleasant,  the  jar  on  the  man's  arms  being 
exceedingly  trying  after  a short  time  of  working  ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  operation  is  too  often  inade- 
quately performed.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  Messrs.  Voysey  & Hosack,  of  Higham, 
near  Rochester,  have  introduced  a steam  scarifier, 
which  has  been  tried  in  some  districts  in  Kent.  It 
has  lately  been  in  operation  on  one  of  the  roads 
running  through  Wimbledon-common,  where  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  work 
done  and  examining  the  machine,  although  it  was 
not  in  work  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Briefly  stated, 
the  apparatus  consists  of  a heavy  cast-iron  framing, 
attached  to  one  of  Aveling  & Porter's  15-ton  steam- 
rollers. The  mechanism  is  actuated  by  a pitch 
chain,  direct  from  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine. 
This  drives  a cog-wheel ; another  wheel  being 
attached  to  the  same  shaft,  on  which  works  a second 
chain,  and  in  this  way  a third  chain  is  used  which 
drives  the  scarifier  itself.  The  latter  consists  of  a 
series  of  cast  iron  discs,  having  recesses  cast  in  them, 
and  into  these  recesses  fit  a number  of  tines,  points] 
•or  teeth,  which  perform  the  scarifying  operations. 
There  is  a pair  of  wheels  on  the  after  part  of  the 
apparatus,  and  by  means  of  a hand  screw,  the 
points  can  be  lifted  clear  of  the  ground,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  roadway  when  the  machine  is  simply 
travelling  to  and  from  its  work.  To  judge  by  the 
length  of  road  we  saw,  which  was  in  all  states  of 
preparation,  the  loosening  of  the  surface  is  very 
effectively  performed  by  this  machine.  Part  of  the 
road,  which  had  not  been  operated  on,  was  in  the 
usual  state  of  modern  macadam  after  a year  or  so 
of  wear,  that  is  to  say,  exceedingly  hard  and 
irregular.  The  next  section  had  been  passed  once 
over  by  the  machine  and  was  completely  broken  up, 
the  metal  being  all  loose ; indeed  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  old  metal  newly  laid. 
Farther  along  the  work  was  advanced  another  stage, 
sufficient  macaden  having  been  spread,  and  the 
steam  roller  having  done  its  work.  The  surface  was 
very  true,  for  the  old  depressions  and  granite  pro- 
tuberances had  been  all  obliterated.  As  the  roller 
had  an  area  of  equal  looseness  to  work  upon  there 
was  no  tendency  for  the  metal  to  sink  deeper  in  one 
place  than  in  another.  The  inventors  state  that  the 
cost  of  this  undoubtedly  effective  work  is  one-tenth 
that  of  hand  labour.  The  machine  is  regulated  by 
one  man,  and  no  smith's  work  is  required  on  the 
operating  part.  This  is  apparent  from  the  ease  with 
which  the  tines  can  be  replaced  ; it  being  only  neces- 


sary to  slack  back  half  a dozen  nuts,  when  the  points 
will  drop  out  of  themselves.  New  ones  can  be 
replaced,  and  the  whole  be  in  working  order  again 
in  ten  minutes  or  less.  The  machine  will  work  at  a 
speed  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  square  yards  per  day, 
and  it  is  stated  that  a saving  of  20  per  cent,  may 
be  effected  in  the  quantity  of  metal  necessary  to 
re-make  a road,  or  where  the  sides  of  a road  are  high, 
repairs  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  scarifier  and 
rolled  without  the  addition  of  new  material.  The 
ease  with  which  the  apparatus  may  be  attached  to  a 
steam  roller  is  also  a point  in  its  favour. 

An  Air-Tight  Water-closet  Lid.— Mr.  T. 
Bradbear,  of  Nechells  (Birmingham),  sends  us  the 
specification  of  a patent  form  of  lid  for  water-closets 
for  preventing  the  escape  of  any  unwholesome 
effluvia  into  the  house  when  the  closet  is  not  in  use. 
The  under  side  of  the  lid  has  a circular  projecting 
rim  fitting  into  a small  circular  trough  in  the  seat 
filled  with  water  ; or  a rim  fitting  into  a rubber- 
lined  trough  in  the  same  manner.  The  latter  is  the 
best,  as  the  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  trough  in 
the  former  case  would  be  soon  evaporated,  and 
probably  not  be  replenished.  An  air-tight  seat  is  a 
desideratum  for  water-closets,  however  ; though  we 
do  not  undertake  to  say  that  this  way  of  securing 
the  object  is  really  new.  The  patentee  combines 
with  this  contrivance  the  provision  of  an  outlet  pipe 
to  the  open  air  from  the  interior  of  the  basin  ; a 
system  which  we  believe  has  long  been  in  use  in 
America. 

> 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  26. 

Architectural  Association.— (1)  Election  of  Officers; 
(2)  Paper  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Sladdin  on  “ The  Travelling 
Student's  Notes."  7.30  p.m. 

Monday,  May  29. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Annual  General  Meeting.  (1) 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  Council,  and  the  announcement 
of  the  result  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 
(2)  Presentation  of  prizes  awarded  to  successful  candidates 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  Professional  Examinations. 
3 P-m. 

Tuesday,  May  30. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers. — Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, of  Corporate  Members  only,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  Council,  and  to  elect  the  Council  and  Auditors  for  the 
ensuing  year.  8 p.m. 

Society  0/  Arts  (Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  Horace 
Townsend  on  “American  Silver  Work."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  31. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  Dinner,  Criterion 
Restaurant.  7 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Annual  Dinner,  Holborn 
Restaurant.  6.30  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Company,  Carpenters'  Hall  ( Lectures  on 
Carpentry  and  Joinery). — Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  on 
“The  Framing  and  Construction  of  Partitions,  Floors, 
and  Temporary  Structures."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  i. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Third  Conversazione,  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  3. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  old  church  and 
chapel,  the  Old  Manor  House,  See.,  at  Chenies,  Bucks. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excur- 
sion, to  Cupar  and  district. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

6,408. — Chimney  Cowls:  IV.  IVaghom. — Theobjectof 
this  invention  is  to  make  of  a small  form,  without  any  move- 
able  parts,  an  updraught  chimney  cowl,  so  formed  that  the 
greater  the  horizontal  pressure  of  wind  from  the  exterior 
the  greater  updraught  it  will  cause.  The  inventor  makes 
an  ordinary  tube  to  fit  over  the  present  chimney  top,  or  to 
be  attached  to  the  chimney  stack,  the  tube  being  preferably 
made  slightly  conical,  tapering  to  the  top.  At  a convenient 
distance  from  the  top  is  constructed  on  the  outside  of  the  tube 
a spiral  slightly  conical,  converging  upwards  and  inwards, 
thisspiral  being  fixed  round  the  tube  likealarge  spiral  screw, 
the  spiral  part  being  carried  out  and  upwards  above  the  top 
of  the  tube  according  to  the  size,  generally  about  18  in.  to 
2 ft.  Strengthening  pieces  are  attached  at  intervals,  the 
end  of  the  spiral  being  preferably  connected  to  the  next 
lower  one.  The  spiral  above  the  top  of  the  tube  thus  forms 
a hollow  conical  spiral,  so  that  from  whatever  side  the  wind 
strikes  it,  the  current  of  air  is  directed  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion through  the  centre  hollow  part  of  the  spiral. 

6,900. — Ventilators  and  Chimney  Cowls:  R.  R. 
Gibbs  and  E.  H.  Maddock. — These  ventilators  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  for  admitting,  and  the  other  for  extracting  air. 
In  the  former,  the  improvement  consists  in  enlarging  the 
mouth  or  outlet  of  an  ordinary  “ Tobin  ” tube,  and  in  the 
expanded  part  thus  formed  fitting  a loose  tray  made  up  of 
one  or  more  tubes  of  perforated  zinc  or  other  suitable  mate- 
rial. These  tubes  may  be  round,  square,  or  other  section, 
the  object  being  to  so  increase  the  surface  that,  whilst 
admitting  the  full  quantity  of  air,  instead  of  it  entering  all 
in  one  body,  to  cut  it  up  into  a number  of  small  columns  of 
air  with  the  object  of  avoiding  draught.  The  second  and 
most  important  part  of  the  invention  is  for  improvements 
in  wind  ventilators  for  extracting  air  or  gases  from  build- 
ings, ships,  soil-pipes,  chimneys,  &c.,  and  consists  in 
arranging  in  the  head  of  the  ventilator  a series  of  tubes 
having  longitudinal  slits,  or  equivalent  perforations,  open- 
ing inwards  towards  the  centre,  and  towards  each  other, 
one  end  of  each  tube  being  stopped,  and  the  other  end 
opening  into  a chamber  communicating  with  the  extracting 
shaft.  In  the  central  space,  towards  which  all  the  slit 
openings  converge,  is  formed  a core  or  pillar  of  such  shape 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


•Schools.  4c.  at  Bean  and  Brent  

•Scheme  for  Sewerage  Disposal 

•Public  Library  and  Technical  School, 
•Now  Municipal  Buildings 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Stone  School  Board  . 
Monmouth  U.8.A.  . , . 
Boro  of  St.  Helen's... 
Darlington  Corp 


Designs 
to  be 
delivered. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Three  New  Roods,  Rectory-road  Eet 

DweUing  house.  Loughor.  Llanelly  - 
Conservative  Club.  Bradford  Moor.  ... 
Well  Sinking.  Counterthorpe  


,1  Ipswich  and  Suffolk 
Freehold  Land  Soc. . . 
Rev.  D.  Joues  


•Tar-pi 


ring  V 


•Hire  of  Hor 

Macadam  

Flagging  Kerb*.  4c 

Additions.  4c.  to  Old  Municipal  Ofilces 

Lime  (260  tons)  

Hallway  Stores  

* ' 

Tar  laving  Works 

Add. imns.  4c.  to  Science  and  Art  School 

•Drainage  Works 

Alterations  to  School  Buildings.  Cot 


House.  Eastfleld,  Peterborou. 
Farmhouse,  Langley  Hall.  Ft 
Sewering,  Kerbing,  4c.  Wilt 


. Leicester  Union 

. Bromley  Local  Board 
8t  Saviour  s B.  of  W. 
. W fines  Corporation  . . 
do. 

. Portsmouth  Corp  . . . 
. Guildford  Ga«.  Ac.  Co. 
. Fast  Indian  By  Co.  .. 

. Hove  Coinmrs 

Sutton  (Surrey)  L.  B. 

Birkenhead  Corp 

Fulham  Vestry 


Warwick  School  Board 

Edwd.  Leigh 

Earl  of  Durham  


Road  and  Drainage  Works.  WeeLsby.  I 

Grimsby 

•Road  Materials 

Widening  and  Reconstructing  Road.  Pen  ] 

tyrvh.  Llundaff | 

Six  Store  rooms.  Market  Hall 1 

Waterworks 

Alterations  of  Parish  Church.  Foveran. 


Richmond|Surrey)T.C. 


As« 


unlily  Rooms.  Burgh  tiy -Sands. . 
and  Water  Pipes  iSOO  yds  I 

t iron  Socket  Pipes.  4. 

et  Works 


. Ulcers  ton  Town  Coun. 
. Salford  Corporation  . . 
. Duds  (N.B.)  Burgh 

Cominrs.  

. Fulham  Union  

. Stretford  (Manchester! 


Street  Improvement*  

Two  Dwelling  houses.  Wlndcrmei 
School  Buildings.  Clyda.  li.  Glam 

Public  Conveniences 

Coach  House.  4c.  WlUaaton  House 


. Ilk  ley  Local  Board.... 
. T.  Oirislopherson  .... 
. Rhyridwyvlydac  h S.  B. 
. Bournemouth  T»n  C. 


Flint  Road  Metal 
FormlDg  and  Making  Roads.  Waverley! 

Estate I 

Additions  to  Laundry j 

School  Buildings.  StuunlDgley,  Leeds  ...., 

Be  construction  of  Tramways 

Additional  Block  at  Industrial  School. 

Lichfield 

Levelling,  Paving.  4c.  Jacob-strcet  


Senford  (Sussex)  L.B. 
Fnrnlinin  Local  Board 


Greenock  Police  Board 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 


H.  A.  Wright  

M.  Arnold 

G.  C.  Gamble  

Official  

do. 

do! 

do. 

do! 

do. 

do. 

A.  D.  Greatorex 

C.  Aldridge  

J.  P.  Norrlngton 

F.  H.  Moore 

Jas.  Ruddle  

J.  Gibsou  Cowe  

E.  Kenworthy 

J.  D.  Hooper 

E.  H.  Back  

Win.  Waller 

E.  J.  Lovcgrove  

Jas.  Holden  

J.  E.  Swindlehurst. . . . 
Geo.  Baxter 

W.  Buxton  

Geo.  Armstrong 

Jno.  Swann  

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

M.  HiiiiiBivorth,  Jun. 

Rees  Llewellyn  

F.  W.  Lacey 

Jno  Drake  

E.  Easton  4 Co 

do. 

Official  

do. 

Walter  Haustock  . . , . 
A.  J.  Turnbull 

J.  T.  Meredith 

H.  Dcar.sdcu 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Havera 


•Drainage  Works.  Restoration  of  Land,  4c 

•Coal  and  Cuke.  Repairs  to  Roads 

Sewer*  and  Diversion  of  Water  Course 

* Platt  Bridge,  Wigan  

Sewering  Old  ham-road,  4c 

Irish  Limestone 

Laundry  Buildings,  Carlow  Asylum 

•Tar  Paving  

•Sewerage  Works 

•Roadmaking.  4c.  Works 

Reservoir,  Peak  Forest  Station  


T.vo  Semi-detached  Residences, 

Bank,  Sedbcrgh  

Additions,  4c.  to  Residences,  Fairfield, 

Sedbergh 

Electric  Light  Mains,  4c 

•Shop  and  Store.  4c  Devonshire  place 
•Wood  and  Stone  Working  Machinery 

•Decorating  Chapel.  Homrastle  

Sewerage  Work.  Llandrindod  

School  Buildings,  near  Halifax  

New  Avenue.  Dundalk  

•Painting  Works.  4c.  at  Schools 

Brick  Sewer.  4c 

•Sewerage  Works 

•Road  Works.  


•York  Stone  Paving  . 


Additions,  4c.  tJ  School,  Hoo  St.  Wer 

burgh,  Rochester 

"Stabling.  Underground  Convenience 

Wood.  4c.  Paving  W'oiks,  4e 

•Drainage  Works 

Pipe  Sewers 


•Two  Pumping  Engines,  4c 
Extensive  Additions  U 

Pontypridd  

School  Chapel.  Rochdale. . 


Tru: 


Cast  iron  Socket.  4c.  Pipes  (l.fCO  yds 
Villa  Residence.  Wigan  laue.  Wigan. 

Five  Houses,  Stabling,  4c.  Knareshorougli 
Flint  Wall,  4c.  Enlargement  of 
yard,  Dunsden,  Reading 


By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Sundgute  Local  Board 

Baldwin  Latham 

Ince  Local  Board  

Middleton  (Lanes.) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation 

Commissioners  

Orsctt  R.S.A 

Chiswick  Local  Board 
Buxton  Lime  Finns 

C.  4 F.  H.  Joues 

Mrs.  4 Miss  Handley 

do. 

A.  II.  Precce 

F.  J.  C.  May 

St.  John,  Hampstead. 

Brighton  Council  ..  . 
London  County-Council 

do. 

Bui'.th  R.S.A 

W.irley  School  Board 

C.  F L Horsfall  4 Son 

Sch.  Bd.  (or  London 
Swansea  Town  Council 

Swansea  T.C 

Hai.well  Local  Board 

ltideford  U.S.A 

St  Helens  Health 

Committee 

do. 

do. 

S.  Barnes 

Baldwin  Latham  

Geo.  J.  C.  Broom  .... 

and  Stroud  Gaslight 

St.  Saviour's  Union  . . 
Moulaford  Lunatic 

II.  Jarvis  4 Sou  

Westminster  Vestry  .. 

G.  W.  R.  Wheeler  .... 

Market  Hu  Thorough 

R.S.A 

Leicester  Corporation 

Mr.  Biggs  

J.  B.  Everard  

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan 

Coventry  and  District 

Great  Wigstnn  Gas  Co. 

J.  Brazier 

W.E.VernonCroniptuu 

June  16 
June  19 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Clerk  of  Work* 

Clerk  of  Works 

•Surveyor  

•Sanitary  Inspector  

♦Surveyors!: ip.  Ireland  

Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  . 


Wlllcsdcn  laical  Bd.  .. 

I Kccles  Corporation .... 

Newb urn  District  L.B. 
, Westminster  Vea  ry  . . 

, . Civil  Service  Commit. 
, Woodford  Local  Board 


Salary.  tious 


June  29 
No  data 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  vlli,  ix.,  and  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xx. 


and  size  that  its  exterior  surfaces  form  narrow  passages  i 
past  the  slit  openings. 

8,902.  — Drain-Testing  Apparatus  : H.  E.  Burnet 
and  IV.  E'.  Groom. — This  specification  refers  to  an  im- 
proved drain  and  soil-pipe  testing  apparatus,  consisting  of 
a case  or  cases  containing  combustible  smoke  and  heat- 
producing  material  in  combination,  and  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  cases  containing  any  suitable  strong  smell- 
producing  material,  such  as  assafeetida,  oil  of  peppermint, 
&c.,  this  latter  being  expelled  by  the  heat  produced  from 
the  combustible  material  when  ignited. 

9,847.— Facing  Bricks:  IV.  John.— This  invention  re- 
lates to  facing  bricks  or  tiles  of  porcelain  or  pottery  ware. 
By  the  use  of  these  bricks  or  tiles  it  is  claimed  that  in  wall 
coverings  no  mortar  or  cement  joints  are  visible  externally, 
and  that  the  individual  bricks  or  tiles  are  united  with  the 
plaster  upon  the  wall  with  a firmness  which  has  been 
hitherto  unattainable.  Instead  of  the  facing  bricks  being 
made  as  heretofore  in  the  form  of  regular  plates,  they  are 
made  hollow,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  tiles  partially  open 
at  the  back,  their  side  faces  being  made  oblique  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a secure  hold  for  the  layer  of  mortar, 
plaster,  or  cement  between  them,  or  their  front  surfaces  can 
he  made  to  extend  beyond  the  side  faces  either  in  combina- 
tion with  oblique  side  faces  or  not. 

^<.375- — Pifi  s : IV.  Assiter. — This  invention  consists  of 
a clip  or  band  for  the  more  expeditiously  and  sightly  fixing 
of  lead  pipes  to  walls,  &c.,  but  may  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  As  applied  to  lead  pipes  with  wiped  metal  joints 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  “ tacks,"  the  clip  is  made  of  lead,  or 
other  suitable  material,  plain  or  ornamental,  and  of  such  a 
form  as  to  endorse  the  wiped  joint,  following  its  shape  so  as 
to  support  the  pipe  when  the  clip  is  fixed  by  the  wings 
formed  on  to  it  to  the  wall.  The  clip  may  be  made  to  open 
for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  the  pipe,  or  may  be  made  fixed 
to  the  pipe. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

, 2.— o,i?i,  J.  Kunz  and  A.  Hofgraff,  Portable 

building.  -9, ,46,  J.  Clark  and  J.  Shaw,  Automatic 
Fastener  or  Protector  for  Windows,  Casements,  &c.— 9,190 
A.  Weiss,  Devices  for  Adjusting  the  Opening  of  Windows. 
—9,194,  W.  Hyatt,  Manufacture  of  Paint.— 9,196,  P. 
Fow  er,  Fireplaces.— 9,201,  S.  Chitty,  Vcntilntors.-9.203, 
K.  Allen,  Clamping  Apparatus  for  Laying  Floors,  &c.— 


S208,  E.  Sheldon,  Levelling.— 9,209,  R.  Bennett,  Square 
rill  or  Square-boring  Device. 

M ay  9.-9,226,  W.  Rouse  and  Ii.  Hill,  Nails. — 9,251, 
P.  Somervail,  Struts  and  Ties  for  Iron  and  Steel  Bridges, 
Roofs,  and  Structural  Works. — 9,259,  E.  Morgan,  Fire- 
grates. — 9,289,  W.  Hargreaves,  Fireproof  Stages  for 
Theatres  and  Other  Buildings.— 9,293,  H.  Lake,  Manu- 
facture of  Pigments  or  Paints.— 9,311,  K.  Schulz  and  A. 
Kabile,  Roofing  Tiles. 

May  10. — 9,332,  R.  Kerr  & Sons  and  others,  Machines 
for  Forming  Dovetails  in  Woodwork.— 9,333,  J.  Levick, 
Folding  Lavatories. — 9,351,  J.  Hussey  and  S.  Diplock, 
Syphon  Cistern.— 9,364,  H.  Winks,  Compound  Metal  and 
Indiarubber  Pipe  to  Prevent  Bursting  from  Frost.— 9,363, 
W . T uffee,  Inspection  and  Cleaning  Branch  Chamber  for 
Junctions  of  Soil  and  Rain-Water  Pipes  with  Drains. — 
9,381,  W.  Crookes,  Glazing  Bricks. — 9,383,  S.  Lundy  and 
C.  Knight,  Machine  for  Measuring  Wall  Paper. 

May  ii. — 9,417,  W.  Lane  and  H.  Chamberlain, 
Securing  Door  and  other  Knobs  to  their  Spindles.— 9,434, 
W.  Caldwell,  Ventilation  of  Buildings. — 9,437,  J.  and  H. 
Hartley,  Gilding  the  Surfaces  of  Wood,  &c. 

May  I2-— 9,482,  H.  Johnson,  Ventilators. — 9,493,  A. 
Wilson  and  S.  Broadband,  Composition  for  the  Protection 
of  Stonework,  &c.,  against  Damp.— 0,494,  R.  Warwick, 
Shaping  and  Moulding  Bricks  for  Architectural  Purposes, 
^c.— 9,497,  G.  Burridge  and  J.  Farningham,  T-Squares. 
—9.539.  Bidder,  Pipes  for  the  Conveyance  of  Water, 
&c.,  to  Prevent  Bursting  from  Frost.— 9,542,  J.  Day, 
Water-closets. 

May  13. — 0,573,  J.  Sammons,  Roofing  Tiles. — 9,575,  J. 
Towry,  Garden  Frames,  Greenhouses,  Sashlights,  &c.— 
9.579.  J-  Shepherd,  Lifts.— 9,629.  J.  Chappell.  Fireproof 
floor  Structures. — 9,651,  J.  Lenert,  Cowl  for  Chimney  and 
Ventilating  Shaft  Tops. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5.380,  H.  Godward,  The  Anti-down-draught  Smoke- 
Lure.— 5,396,  R.  PefTers,  Patent  Jointing-eye  on  Oval  and 
Round  Sanitary  Glazed  Fire-clay  Drain-Pipes.— 5,588,  W. 
Cook,  Window  Sash-fasteners. — 6,227,  T.  Fife,  Pipe  Joint. 
— 6,308,  J.  Johnston,  Window  Sash-holder  and  Fastener. — 
6,720,  W.  Reynor,  Prevention  of  Fracture  of  House  and 
other  Drain-pipes. — 6,791,  P.  Willis,  Dog  for  Saw-mills. — 
6)794.  W.  Wagstaffe,  Chimney  Pots  and  Ventilators.— 


7,090,  J.  Thomlinson,  Fireproof  Floors  and  Ceilings. — 
7,3t5,  E.  Penn,  Window  Fasteners. — 7,952,  H.  Taylor, 
Ratchet  Brace.— 8,211,  J.  Riddiough,  Blades  or  Saws  for 
Sawing  or  Cutting  Stone.— 8,212,  J.  Sellars,  Production  of 
Facing  Materials  for  Building  and  other  Surfaces  and 
Surfaces  generally.— 8,361,  G.  Restall,  Nail.— 8,672,  M. 
Harczyk,  Tiles  for  Stoves,  & c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 

11,732,  W.  Neilson,  Bolts  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. — 
'31439.  J-  Robinson,  Swinging  Door-springs  and  parts  con- 
nected therewith.— 4,797,  C.  Rice,  Portable  Door-stop  for 
Preventing  Doors  being  Shut. — 5,975,  R.  Cowl,  Locking 
Gear  for  Window-sashes. — 7,045,  E.  Wethered,  Lock 
Furniture. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  12. — By  A.  J.  F.  Gibbons  (at  Walthamstow):  28 
29.  Gamuel-rd.,  Walthamstow,  f.,  320/. 

May  15. — By  IV.  P.  Goulding ; 167,  169,  Stanstead-rd., 
Forest  Hill,  f.,  r.  52/.,  820 1.  ; f.g.r.  of  8/.,  Stanstead-rd., 
reversion  in  50  yrs.,  270 1.  ; 105,  109,  West  End  Lane, 
Hampstead,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.  2s.,  r.  130/.,  1,200/. — 
By  Woods  Snelling : 57,  59,  61,  Brabazon-st.,  Bromley- 
by-Bow,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  300/.— By  R.  A.  Notlcy : 
F.g.r.  of  70/.,  Theobald's-rd.,  Holborn,  reversion  in  99  yrs., 
1,960/.  ; f.g.r.  of  49/.,  Grange-rd.,  I’laistow,  ditto  in  83  yrs., 
1,  i2of. — By  Messrs.  Cronk  : “ Ashgrove,"  Knockholt, 
Kent,  and  18a.  31.2  ip.,  f.,  3,150/. — By  Fuller , Moon , <5r» 
Fuller ; 68,  Parson's  Mead,  Croydon,  f.,  510/.  ; 68,  London- 
rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  33/. ; and  a plot  of  f.  land  adjoining, 
3,800/. — By  Scagrave,  Browett , Taylor  : 178,  180,  St. 

James’-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  36/,  235/.  ; 
Eight  f.  cottages,  near  Godaiming,  500/.  ; l.g.r.  of  12/., 
Southwark-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  n yrs.,  95/.  ; 188,  190,  192,  South- 
wark-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  xi  yrs.,  no  g.r.  570/.  ; 148  to  176  (even), 
St.  James’-rd..  Bermondsey,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  1,080/. — 
By  Rogers,  Chapman , «5r»  Thomas:  l.g.r.  of  106/.  16s., 
Cambridge-ter.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  no  g r.,  1,703/.  ; i.g.r. 
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of  58/.,  Johnson’s-pl.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  is.  6d.,  881/. ; i.g.r. 
of  Bo/.,  Rutland-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  4s.,  1,222/.  ; i.g.r.  of 

i'8/.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  1,170/.  ; i.g.r.  of  59 l.,  Cumber- 
_and-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  6s.,  reversion  for  5!  yrs.,  1,016/.  ; 
i.g.r.  of  56/.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  7s.,  812/. ; i.g.r.  of  67/., 
Sussex-st.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s.,  reversion  for  ij  yrs., 
1,145/.;  i.g.r.  of  165/.,  Winchester-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 
9/.  ios.,  reversion  for  5J  yrs.,  2,565/.  ; 22,  Torrington 
Mews,  Gordon-sq.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.  25/.,  205/.  ; i.fj.r. 
of  14/.,  Torrington  Mews,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  reversion 
for  3 yrs.,  125/. — By  Hampton  Sons ; “ Whitelock's 
Farm,”  Warfield,  Berks,  and  38  a.  2 r.  28  p.,  r.  50/., 
1,200/. 

May  16. — By  Chesterton  &*  Sons : 18,  Airlie  Gardens, 
Kensington,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  3,000/.  ; I.g.r.  of  21/., 
Somerford-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  9 yrs.,  reversion  for 
3 yrs.,  105/.  ; i.g.r.  of  113/.,  Euston-bldgs.,  Euston-rd.,  u.t. 
14  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  430/. — By  Foster,  Howell,  <5 P Co.  : 52, 
Bessborough-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.,  430/. — By 
Dixon  dr*  Co.  : 26,  Faraday-rd.,  Notting  Hill,  u.t.  83  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.  ios.,  300/. — By  B.  Broiun:  2 and  4,  Spray 's-st., 
Woolwich,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  68/.,  160/.  ; 137,  West 
Ferry-rd.,  Mill  wall,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ios.,  r.  30/., 
225/. — By  C.  F.  Doiosett : 7,  Crossfield-rd.,  Hamp- 
stead, u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  750/. — By  F.  Jolly  &■* 
Co.  : 131,  Green-st..  Bethnal  Green,  f.,  r.  40/.,  515/.  ; 
1 14,  Barking-rd.,  Plaistow,  f.,  530/.  ; 31  to  37 

(odd),  Duncan-st.,  Hackney,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  265/. — 
By  Humbert,  Son,  Flint:  The  f.  residence,  “Nut- 
wood," Chislehurst,  r.  55/.,  750/. — By  Thurgood Sf  Martin : 
15  and  17,  James-st.,  Whitechapel,  f.,  1,005/.;  1 to  7» 
Elizabeth-cottages,  Loughton,  f.,  600/.  ; 102  and  102A, 
Weston-st.,  Southwark,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  125/.;  29 
and  30,  Winslade-rd.,  Glapton,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  350/.; 
“ Lordlands,"  Laurie-pk. -gardens,  Sydenham,  f.,  3,600/.; 
“ Cheriton,"  The  Downs-rd.,  Epsom,  f.,  r.  70/.,  1,130/.;  a 
block  of  f.  building  land,  Salisbury-rd.,  Barnet,  510/.;  6, 
Salisbury-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  400/.;  23,  Lansdowne-gardens, 
Clapham,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  455/.;  enclosures  of  land, 
4 a.  3 r.  29  p.,  Ditton,  Surrey,  f.,  1,860/. 


May  17. — By  D.  J.  Chattel/ : f.g.r.  of  24/.  ios.,  Wood- 
lands-pl.,  Bermondsey,  reversion  in  34  yrs.,  775/. — By 
Stokes  &•*  Pindar:  27,  Richmond  Gardens,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  52/..  260/. — By  H.  Griffin: 
133,  Bridge-rd.  West,  Battersea,  f.,  r.  27/.,  350/.  — By 
Rushworth  £p  Stevens  : 15,  Drayton  Gardens,  Kensington, 

f. ,  area  8,650  ft.,  2,210/.;  “Asby  Lodge,"  Carlton-rd., 
Putney,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  70/.,  2,540/. — By  D.  Young: 
156,  Ineld-rd.,  Earl’s  Court,  f.,  r.  79/.  6s.,  480/.  ; 72,  Ifield- 
rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios.,  r.  81/.  18s.,  300/.  ; 116,  Lorri- 
more-rd.,  Newington,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,  r.  30/.  ; 
290/.  ; 43  to  49  (odd),  Sidney  rd.,  Stockwell,  u.t.  46  yrs., 

g. r.  18/.,  r.  128/.,  990/.  ; 55,  Sarsfield-rd.,  Balham,  u.t.  85 
yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios.,  r.  34/..  360/. — By  P.  Matthews  <&■» 
Matthews : f.g.r.  of  12/.,  Whiston-st.,  Haggerston,  rever- 
sion in  43  yrs.,  400/.  ; 26,  28,  Church-rd.,  f.  and  c.,  r.  70/., 
760/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Mackintosh  Lane,  50'.  ; 3,  Grove- 
rd.,  Wanstead,  f.,  r.  85/.,  900/.  ; 1 to  8,  Hall-rd.,  u.t.  75 
yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  350/. 


May  18. — By  J.  Lees  Burchcll:  11,  Alexandra 
Villas,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  ios.,  r.  75/.,  580/. 
— By  C.  P.  Whiteley:  I.g.r.  of  48/.,  Walpole-rd.,  New 
Cross,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  ll.  2s.,  820/.  ; i.g.r.  of  27/.,  Achilles- 
st.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.'  15s.,  442/. — By  Rogers,  Chapman,  <5r> 
Co.  : 94,  Denbigh-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  60/., 
600/. — By  Eastman  Bros.  : 38  to  46  (even),  Wellington-rd., 
Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  140/.,  500/.  ; 77 
to  83  (odd),  Wellington-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  108/., 
515/.  ; 29,  Kcmble-rd.,  Forest  Hill, u.t.  83  yrs., g.r.  5/.  ios., 
r.  30/.,  225/. — By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  dr*  Cassell: 
10,  Caroline-st.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 
260/.  ; 24,  Caroline-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs..  g.r.  2/.,  285/. — By 
D.  IVatney  Sons : 55,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  Brixton,  f., 
1,050/.  ; No.  183,  Maida  Vale,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  850/.  ; 
a plot  of  f.  land,  Headstone-rd.,  Harrow,  47/. — By  S/imson 
dr*  So>ts:  No.  408,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r. 
45/.,  400/.  ; 52  to  60  (even),  Leo-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 
425/.  ;«j2,  J amaica-st. , Bermondsey,  u.t.  49 yrs. , g.r.  7/. , r.  50/. , 
480/.  ; 64,  Asylum-rd.,  Peckham,u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  220/.  ; 
3l  to  55  (odd),  Sunwell-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  51/.  ios.,  1,170/.; 

f. g.r.  of  10/.,  Effra  Parade,  Brixton,  reversion  in  69  yrs., 
242/.  ; freehold  business  premises,  Foots  Cray,  Kent  ; and 
plot  of  land,  r.  50/.,  S40/. — By  IV.  T.  &>  C.  Harwood:  The 
lease  of  62,  64,  66,  Tonbridge-st.,  Euston-rd.,  350/. — By 
Newbon  dr*  Co.  : C plot  of  land,  Shepherd's-lane,  Homerton, 
335/.  ; 106,  Drayton-pk.,  Holloway,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r. 
38/.,  345/.  ; 8,  Cantlowes-rd.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g. r.  7/.,  r.  45/.,  405/.  ; 9,  16,  17,  Cantlowes-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  23  .,  r.  135/.,  1,010/.  ; 18,  19,  Cantlowes-rd.,  u.t.  57 
yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  87/.,  695/.  ; 81,  85,  87,  St.  Paul's-rd.,  u.t. 
57  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  129/.,  975/.  ; 65,  Thornhill-sq.,  Islington, 
u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  56/.,  540/.  ; 3,  Canonbury  Grove, 
u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  38/.,  225/.  ; 27,  Canonbury  Villas, 
u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  48/.,  250/.  ; 240,  242,  New 
North-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  16s.,  r.  60/.,  325/.  ; 
9,  10,  Anning-st.,  Shoreditch,  f.,  r.  60/.,  1,100/. — 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  dr*  Sons:  Six  plots  of  f.  land,  Woodford, 
180/.  ; 21,  23,  25,  Cullum-st.,  Stratford,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 
13/.,  280/ ; Nos.  66,  68,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  95/., 
r.  175/.,  460/.  ; 34,  36,  North-st.,  King's  Cross,  u.t.  41  yrs., 
g.r.  16/.,  r.  80/.,  615/.  ; 9,  Manor-rd.,  Stamford  Hill,  u.t. 
87  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios..  r.  40/.,  420/.  ; 31,  33,  35,  Odessa-rd., 
Forest  Gate,  f.,  465/.  ; 46,  50,  Stracey-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs., 
g.r.  61.,  285/. 

May  19. — By  A.  Blackford:  “The  Artillery  Cement 
Works,"  Dartford,  Kent,  area  6 acres  with  plant,  &c., 
u.t.  93  yrs.,  r.  230/.,  6,350/.  ; 34,  36,  38,  Wortley- 

rd.,  Croydon,  f. , 350/. — By  Rumbatl  dr*  Edwards: 
25,  27,  Lamton-rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t.  90 yrs.,  g.r.  61.  5s.,  580/. — 
By  C.  dr*  H.  White:  52,  Rochester-row,  Westminster,  f., 
875/.  ; 6,  7,  Gloucester-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 
575/.;  4,  Holland-st.,  Clapham,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  65/.; 

з,  4,  Tyneham-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  365/.;  3,  4,  Pepper- 
alley,  Putney,  f.,  350/. — By  Hokes  dr*  Hokes : 16,  Spencer- 
rd.,  Hornsey,  f.,  r.  45/.,  620/.;  70,  72,  and  74,  Judd-st., 
St.  Pancras,  u.t.  13$  yrs.,  330/.;  5,  Cecile-pk.,  Crouch  Hill, 

и. t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  825/.;  65,  67,  69,  73,  75,  Gaisford- 
st.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  1,785/. ; 1,  Peck- 
water-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  24/.,  190/.— By  Ball, 
Horris,  &■*  Hadley:  241,  243,  245,  Oxford-st.,  f.,  r.  545/., 
16,300/.;  103,  Glengall-rd.,  Kilburn,  f.,  r.  33/.,  410/. 


[ Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  foi 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E. I.  ..load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu.  3/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/5/0 

Birch,  do 2/15/0  3/15/0 

Elm,  do 3/15/0  4/1 

Fir,  Dantsic,  See.  - 


. . 3/15/0  4/15/0 
Sic.  1/10/0  3/5/0 

...  3/5/0  5/10/0 


Pine,  Canada  red  2/15/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  a/10/0  4/10/0 
Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 

2nd  & 1st  std  100  7/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  ..  6/10/0  7/0/0 

D.o.  Riga  6/10/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  10/0/0  14/0/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow. . 8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  10/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/0  16/0/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0  28/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  ....  16/0/0  17/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 

Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

1st 0/9/6  0/16/6 

Do.  2nd  0/8/0  0/12/0 

Other  qualities—  0/4/6  0/7/6 

ba  ..ft.  U )4\ 

b M l*\ 

Cuba  / 4 /6J 

lomingo, 

cargo  av.  /4  1/6 

Mexican  do.  do.  /3J  /4I 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /3l  /6j 

Honduras  do.  . . /4}  16 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 9/0/0  20/0/0 

Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft.  0/0/6  0/1/3 

Porto  Rico 0/0/7  0/1/6 


Mahogany, 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  [continued). 
Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/3I  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/0/5  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London SJijl6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales &7/S  S/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  4G/15/0  47/5/0 
Best  selected  ..  48/5/048/15/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 55/0/0  56/0/0 

Chili,  bars 43/10/043/17/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4I  0/0/5 
L E A D — Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/10/0  10/0/0 

English  com. 

brands  9/15/°  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  n/0/0  0/0/0 

Pipe 11/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   22/10/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 88/2/6  88/i=/6 

Australian 88/12/6  89/2/6 

English  Ingots. . 93/0/0  93/10/0 

Banca 91/10/0  91/15/0 

Billiton  . 91/0/0  91/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  20/2/6  20/5/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  29/5/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/5/027/10,0 

Palm,  Lagos 28/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseca,  English 

pale 25/15/0  26/0/0 

Do.  brown  34/10/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. . ..  23/10/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  ir'-*- 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel o/ia/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 


ACTON  (Middlesex).— For  the  erection  of  "Tho  Laborer’s 
Friend,"  Acton,  W.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  architect,  Acton 
Vale.  W. : — 

S.  & W.  Pattinson  ,£3,300  | T.  Nye £2.713 

Foord  Sc  Sons  3.030  I G.  Lyford  2 '°- 

G.  Hooper 2,987  Dorcy  Sc  Co.,  Brentford*  3 

Soole  Sc  Son  2.735  I * Accepted. 


t ABERGWYN  FI  (South  Wales).— For  erecting  new  church  at 
Abergwynfi.  South  Wales.  Messrs.  Halllday  & Anderson,  ar 
tects,  Cardiff : — 

Jenkins  & Son ,£2,800  I Newby  & Co .£3.5*9 

Stephens.  Bastow,  & Co.. . 2,713  I Hatherly  & Carr  3,503 

1 Jones  Bros 2,611  Morgan 2 — 

Gaylard,  Bridgend*  2.590  | Berndge  1 

• Accepted. 


BANFF. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  distillery,  warehouse, 
manager's  house,  See.,  Knock,  for  the  Distillers'  Company,  Limited. 
Messrs.  Gordon  Sc  McBey,  architects,  Elgin  : 

Distillery. 

Builders — R.  & J.  Mitchell,  Huntly £990  o o 

Carpenters— G.  Sc  R.  Cameron,  Keith 460  o o 

Slater — A.  Strachan,  Keith 136  9 o 

Plumber — John  Wilson.  Huntly 181  o r 

Plasterer— G.  McKay,  Keith  59  >9  < 

Plasterer — J.  Lawrence,  Keith 130  o t 

Iron-Founders — Jas.  Johnston  & Co.,  Elgin  ...  375  o t 

Manager's  House,  Crc. 

Builder—'].  Stewart.  Keith  .£498  o ( 

Carpenter— T.  G.  Archibald,  Huntly 241  o 1 

State) — John  Hutcheson,  Banff £30  6 o I 

Stater — Alex.  Strachan,  Keith 28  16  o f 59  ‘ 

Plumber — John  Wilson.  Huntly 84  10  c 

Plasterer—  George  McKay,  Keith  87  8 c 

// ' 'are  house . 

Builder — A.  Barclay.  Keith £149  17  c 

Carpenters— G.  Sc  K.  Cameron,  Keith 191  o c 

Plumber— John  Wilson,  Huntly 20  2 c 


Wash  wood  Heath, 
road.  Small  Heath  :— 
T.  E.  Edmunds.. 


BISHAM-ON-THAMES.— For  the  erection  of  stable  buildings 
and  entrance  lodge  for  Mr.  Percival  Harter.  Messrs.  Kidner  & 
Berry,  architects,  23,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C.  : — 

Webster  & Cannon ,£3.098  I Y.  J.  Lovell £2,734 

Silver  & Son  3,059  W.  Watson 2,690 

Lawrance  & Son 2,978  | S.’J.  Scott  (accepted.)  ..  2,663 


BLACKBURN.— Accepted  at  schedule  of  prices  for  the  erection 
of  stone  and  retaining  walls  adjoining  the  river  Hyndburn,  for  the 
Kishton  Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  I.  Helm,  Engineer,  Local  Board 
Offices,  Rishton,  near  Blackburn  :— 

Fence  Wall.— W.  Holden,  Edenfield,  near  Bury. 

Retaining  Walt. — Ab.  Broadley,  Clayton-le-Moors. 


BOWES  PARK  (Wood  Green.  N.).— For  the  completion  of  three 
houses,  Nos.  7.  8,  and  9,  Bowes-terrace,  Marlborough-road,  for  the 
National  Land  Corporation,  Limited.  Messrs.  Pooley  Sc  Follett, 
architects,  21,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  :— 

Edward  Hughes  . ...,£239  o o | Alfred  Wood,  Bowes 

George  Spicer 22810  o|  Park,  N.* £229  6 0 

Reuben  Hill 22210  o| 

* Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


BURSLEM.— For  works  in  the  enlargement  of  offices,  See.,  for 
the  Burslem  School  Board.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  architect,  Tunstall  :— 

W.  Cooke £857  I W.  Grant,  Burslem  * £799 

R.  C.  Elsby 800  | * Accepted. 


CARBIS  BAY 
Carbis  Bay  Hotel 
Truro  :— 

S.  Trehane 

W.  J.  Winn 

J antes  J ulian 


(Cornwall).— For  the  erection  of  a hotel  for  the 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Silvanus  Travail,  architect, 


£3.400  I W.  H.  Stephens 

3.075  John  Colliver,  Truro*. . . 
2.930  | • Accepted, 

let's  estimate,  £3,250.} 


£2.924 

3,912 


CROYDON.— For  the  repair  of  Welllngtc 
Whitworth-road,  South  Norwood,  for  the  To' 
Wellingtou-road. 

H.  Lake  

A.  Bullock,  Croydon  (accepted)  

Whitworth-road. 

W.  H.  Wheeler 

A.  Bullock  

H.  Lake.  Croydon  (accepted)  


i-road,  Croydon,  and 
n Council : — 


..£489  o o 
. 459  n 4} 
..  433  5 >o 


DURHAM. — Accepted  for  alterations  to  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Woodland  : — 

John  Kidd  & Son,  Cows  Hill,  Weardale £129  10  o 


INVERNESS.— For  the  restoration  of  Lovat  or  Beauly  Bridge. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Manners,  engineer,  12,  Lombard-street,  Inverness, 
N.B. : — 

Contract  No  1. — Sheet  Piling. 


Henderson  & Duncan  ..£2,100 

T.  Macdonald t.750 

It.  Fraser 1,700 


o I C.  R.  Brebncr £*.420  o 

o T.  Macdonald,  Inver- 
o | ness  (accepted)  1,347  4 


Contract  No  2. — Masonry,  & -c. 

Henderson  & Duncan  ..£6,000  o I T.  Macdonald,  Inver- 

R.  Fraser 4,130  o ness  (accepted)  £3.649  7 

| T.  Macdonald 3.399  o 


KENLEY  (Surrey).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  gardeners 
cottage  and  alterations  to  stables  at  Oak  Lodge,  for  Mrs.  Grooine. 
Mr.  K.  M.  D.  Lucas,  architect,  Southampton  :— 

J.  Monger  £103  o o 


I-EAVESDEN  (Herts).— For  erecting  an  isolation  block  at  the 
St.  Pancras  Schools,  Lcavesden,  Herts,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  St.  Pancras.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects, 
15,  Leadenhall-strcet,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Corderoy  Sc  Selby 
and  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing  :— 

1 Leslie  & Co £4.280 

C.  Miskin 4.150 

I Thos.  Turner,  Ltd.*  3.93' 


Reed,  Blight.  & Co £5.7°7 

W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co 4.997 

W.  Johnson  & Co.,  Ltd.  . . 4.507 
• Acc 


LEICESTER.— For  erecting  two  villa  residences.  Narborough- 
road,  Leicester.  Mr.  Frank  Scale,  architect,  3},  Bclvoir-street, 
Leicester.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

J.  O.  Jewshury  £2,268  I T.  Sc  H.  Herbert  £2,175 

T.  Richardson  & Son 2,228  J.  E.  Johnson 2,169 

J.  Masons  & Sons 2,190  John  Hutchinson  Sc  Son  2,158 

Wm.  Giinson  & Sons 2,190  I 

[All  of  Leicester.] 


LITTLE  BOOKHAM. — Accepted  for  new  farm  buildings,  See,, 
at  the  Manor  Farm,  for  Sir  Francis  Boileau,  Bart.  Mr.  William  J. 
Shearbum,  architect,  Effingham  House,  Arundel-strect,  Strand  : — 
Hamblin  Bros £535  ° o 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  tower,  porch,  vestibule, 
colonnade,  narthex,  Arc.,  at  the  Church  of  the  Servite  Fathers,  or 
Servants  of  Mary,  South  Kensington,  for  the  Very  Rev.  Prior 
Appolloni,  O.S.M.  Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  architect,  27, 
Alfred  Place  West,  South  Kensington  :— 

Mr.  George  Porter,  sculptor £4.804 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  “Queen  Adelaide"  public-house, 
Hackney-road,  N.E  , for  Messrs.  Chandler  Sc  Co.  Mr.  Fred.  A. 
Ashton,  architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  E.C.  : — 

A.  Reed  & Son  £2.684  I W.  Shunnur £2.484 

Hearle  & Farrow  2,510  J.  & H.  Cocks 2,326 

W.  Watson  2,494  I Coulsell  Bros 1,976 

W.  Shunnur £729  I j.  & H.  Cocks £659 

W.  Watson  696  A.  Reed  & Son 639 

Hearle  & Farrow  675  | Coulsell  Bros 567 


LONDON.— For  erecting  first  portion  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Forest  Gate,  E.,  for  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Elphick.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus 
Brock,  architect,  36,  Great  Russell-street,  W.C.  :— 

Perry  & Co  £1,646  I Reed  Sc  Son £>.45t 

Gregar  Sc  Son 1,597  Dorrell  Sc  Co 1,400 

Mattock  Brothers  >.547  Watson  1.397 

Thomas  Nye 1,470  | J.  Alien  & Son 1,365 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  building  five  shops  on  land  adjoining 
Bath-house,  High-street,  Lewisham.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect, 
78.  High-street,  Lewisham  :— 

D.  Sc  R.  Kennard,  Lewisham-bridge  £3.200  o o 


LONDON.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  shops  on  the  Brook 
House-estate,  High-street,  Lewisham,  for  Mr.  E.  Mac.  F.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Alliert  L.  Guy.  architect.  78.  High-street,  Lewisham  :— 

D.  & R.  Kennard,  Lewisham-bridge  £1,600  o ° 


LONDON. — For  pulling-down  and  rebuilding  " The  Anchor " 
beer-house,  Lewisham-road,  S.E..  for  Messrs.  Whitbread  Sc  Co., 
Lim.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect.  78,  High-street,  Lewisham 

Messrs.  Worsley £>.546  I Courtney  & Fairbairn £1.167 

Godfrey  & Sons 1.497  I Kennard,  Lewisham- 

S.  J.  Jcrrard 1,487  bridge* 1,100 


LONDON. — For  new  lead  roofs,  drainage,  and  sanitary  work*, 
See.,  at  3,  Wilion-placo,  S.W.  Messrs.  Christopher  Sc  White, 
architects : — 

Foxley  £375  I Bulinan  5:  Dales £344 

Myring 348  | 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  certain  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
"Plough  and  Harrow"  beer-house,  Catford,  for  Mr.  Vernon.  Mr. 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect,  78,  High-street,  Lewisham: — 

D.  & R.  Kennard,  Lewisham  Bridge £300  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  retaining  wall  to  the  River  Ravens 
bourne,  in  the  rear  of  the  " Tiger's  Head  " public-house,  Southend 
by  Catford,  S.E.,  for  Messrs.  Whitbread  & Co.,  Limited.  Mr. 
Albert  L.  Guy,  architect  and  surveyor,  78,  High-street,  Lewisham  :— 
J.  Woodham,  Holmshaw-road,  Sydenham £199  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  fitting  and  finishing  shop  at  Catford 
Bridge,  for  the  Forest  Hill  Meat  Co.  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  architect, 
78,  High-street,  Lewisham  :— 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Peckham £3°°  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  the  infirmary  at  Redhill 
Workhouse,  Edgware,  for  the  Hendon  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Woodbridge,  architect.  Pinner  House,  Pinner  :— 

Gullett  Bros.,  Wealdstone,  Harrow  £297  15  o 


LOSTWI  THIEL.— For  the  erection  of  a bridge  and  other  works 
across  the  river  Fowey,  Nainsford.  for  the  Trecangate  Highway 
Board.  Mr.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Surveyor.  Mount,  Warleggan,  Lost- 
withiel,  Cornwall : — 

G.  Harris,  Liskeard £224  to  o 

J.  D.  Hobbs,  Rilla  Mill,  Callington  (accepted).. ..  108  o o 


NEW  BROMPTON  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  cottage,  office 
stables,  and  store,  Bridge-road,  for  Messrs.  Rigden.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wilson,  architect  and  surveyor,  Canterbury  :— 

Beaumont  £895  I Seager £689 

Goldfinch 798  Hammond, New Brompton* 


Snow. 


* Accepted. 
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RUSHDEN  (Northamptonshire). — For  the  construction  of  wells, 
engine-house,  and  cottage,  covered  service  reservoir,  for  the  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Reginald  E.  Middleton,  engineer.  17,  Victoria-street. 
London.  S.W. : — 

Siddons  & Freeman ,£7.50°  I Smith  & Sons *6.15° 

S.  Hipwell 7.100  T.  Smart  6.'44 

Hughes  & Gotto 6.777  | H.  Shardlow,  Nottingham*  5.730 

• Accepted. 


SANDWICH  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  cottage,  stables, 
coach-house.  Ac.,  at  the  " Cinque  Forts  Arms."  for  Messrs. 
Rigdcn.  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  surveyor.  Canterbury  ;— 

1 'a rumor  A Son £705  o o I Newby  Bros .£72713  o 

Wise  795  o o ! Denne  & Son.  Deal*..  715  o o 

• Accepted. 


WANSTEAD.— For  the  erection  and  fitting-up  of  the"  Lord  Rook- 
wood  "public-house,  Cann  HalFroad,  Wanstead,  E.,  for  Mr.  Chas. 
Wm.  Emery.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect.  3,  Crooked-lane, 

W.  siiurmur  £*  320  I J.  & H.  Cocks  .£4.088 

A.  Reed  & Son 4.296  F.  Voder 3.985 

W.  Watson 4,275  I Hcarle  & Farrow* 3,924 

•Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder,' 
by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 
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THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 


BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STON3. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

DOULTING,  SHEPTON-MALLET. 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W.  C. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  special! 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colou 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quic 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  frei 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stok< 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  £ 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advi 


CRAIG  LEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landing 
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Architects  and  the  Geological  Survey. 

HE  appearance  of  a 
two-volume  “ Me- 
moir of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey” * 
containing  much  in- 
formation as  to  the 
economics  of  the 
region  to  which  it 
relates,  affords  a 
convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  reviewing  not  only  the  book  in 
question  but  the  general  work  of  the  Survey 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  architects,  especially  in 
regard  to  building  stones. 

We  may  state  that  the  Jurassic  rocks  of 
Yorkshire  are  confined  to  the  north-east 
portion  of  the  county,  and  according  to  the 
memoir  before  us  many  valuable  building 

stones  are  found  therein,  along  several 

horizons.  Passing  over  the.  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  North  Grimston,  of 
little  value,  we  may  notice  the  stone  at 
Hildenley,  of  Coral  Rag  age,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  best  for  interior  ornamental 
work,  in  the  district.  It  consists  of 
fine-grained  limestone,  well  adapted  for 
carving,  except  that  small  pieces  of 
silicified  shell  occasionally  occur  in  the  stone, 
which  interferes  with  its  free  working.  This 
material  was  employed  for  the  interior  of 
Kirkham  Abbey,  where  it  has  stood  remark- 
ably well.  The  chapel  at  Castle  Howard 
was  also  built  of  this  stone.  The  formation 
known  as  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  is 
employed  as  a building  stone  along  the 
whole  range  of  its  outcrop,  from  the  coast  at 
Scarborough  to  the  Hambleton  Hills  and 
throughout  a great  part  of  the  Howardian 
Hills.  It  is,  however,  usually  too  soft  to  be 
of  much  value,  and  is  certainly  inferior  to 
many  other  beds  in  the  district,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Fox  Strangways. 
The  stone  found  along  the  southern  outcrop 
is,  in  general,  of  better  quality  and  conse- 
quently all  the  more  noted  quarries  are 
situated  in  that  part.  Amongst  them  are — Park 
quarry,  at  Castle  Howard  ; Brow’s  quarry, 

* Mem.  Geol.  Surv. — “The  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain,” 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Yorkshire.  By  C.  Fox  Strangways. 


at  Malton ; and  Birdsall  quarry,  all  of 
which  have  produced  considerable  quantities 
of  good  material.  The  Kellaways  rock  has 
supplied  excellent  freestone,  but  the  principal 
quarries  at  Hackness  and  Levisham  have 
not  been  much  worked  of  late  years.  The 
sandstones  of  the  Lower  Oolite  formation  in 
that  part  of  Yorkshire  are  largely  employed 
for  building  purposes.  As  a rule  they  are 
coarse  in  texture,  massive,  and  suitable  for 
structures  where  great  strength  is  required, 
and  also  for  general  outside  work.  The 
principal  quarries  in  this  stone  are  at  Clough- 
ton,  Old  Fold,  at  the  head  of  Riccal  Dale, 
and  Hayburn  Wyke,  where  it  is  finer  in 
grain.  The  rock  known  as  the  “ Millepore 
bed  ” occurs  along  the  coast  south  of  Scar- 
borough, and  has  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  pier  to  the  harbour 
of  that  town.  It  is  a very  hard  siliceous 
rock,  breaking  up  into  rough,  irregular 
blocks,  well  suited  to  the  formation  of 
breakwaters  and  other  similar  structures. 
The  massive  sandstones  of  the  Lower 
Estuarine  series  have  been  worked  at 
numerous  places,  but  the  most  important 
quarries  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Aislaby. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  this  stone  may  be 
seen  in  Whitby  Abbey,  Covent  Garden 
Market,  the  foundations  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
and  London  Bridge,  and  the  piers  of  Whitby, 
Ramsgate,  and  Margate.  In  Rosedale,  flag- 
stone of  exceptional  quality  is  obtained  from 
the  same  horizon. 

The  chief  road-metal  found  in  north-east 
Yorkshire  is  the  “ whinstone,"  an  igneous 
rock  obtained  from  the  great  basaltic  dyke 
traversing  the  Jurassic  rocks  from  near 
Stainton  in  Cleveland,  to  Fylingdales  Moor. 
The  thickness  of  this  dyke  varies  con- 
siderably, even  in  the  same  locality ; thus  at 
the  top  of  Cliff  Ridge,  near  Ayton,  it  is  only 
20  ft.  in  width,  whereas,  at  the  bottom,  80  ft. 
have  been  proved,  and  its  occurrence  is 
somewhat  irregular.  It  is  quarried  at  various 
points  along  its  outcrop,  especially  at  Lease 
Rigg,  Sleights  Moor,  Sneaton  High  Moor, 
and  Fylingdales  Moor.  These  works  are 
connected  by  a tramway,  and  with  the 
railway  station  at  Goathland. 

Lithologically,  the  whinstone  road*metal  is 


a bluish  grey  or  nearly  black,  finely  crystal- 
line rock,  rather  compact,  with  conchoidal 
fracture.  Although  generally  known  as 
basalt,  Mr.  Teall  has  shown  that  it  should 
be  more  correctly  termed  an  augite-andesite, 
and  he  has  given  * the  following  chemical 
analyses  of  the  material  from  Great  Ayton  : — 
Chemical  Analyses  of  Whinstone. 


I. 

II. 

Silica  

■ 57 ’57 

59 '25 

Alumina 

■ 14  ‘25 

167s 

Ferric  oxide  

. 6 '04 

4'oo 

Ferrous  oxide  

• 3 ‘95 

4 '82 

Manganese  oxide .. 

•27 

— 

Lime  

. 6'87 

6'88 

Magnesia  

• 4 '24 

3'8i 

Potash 

. i'o8 

1 '92 

Soda  

. 2 '98 

2-56 

Carbonic  acid  

•30 

trace. 

Phosphoric  acid  .. 

•15 

— 

Water 

■ 1 '25 

- 

99T4 

99 -99 

Specific  gravity  277 

It  is  stated  that  43,601  tons  of  whinstone, 
including  70  tons  of  " gannister,"  were  worked 
in  1886,  valued  at  4,448/. 

Many  of  the  harder  Jurassic  rocks  are  also 
used  locally  as  road  metal,  though  they  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  whinstone.  Special 
mention  may,  however,  be  made  of  the 
stone  from  Spindle  Thorn,  on  Spaunton 
Moor,  where  it  is  more  than  usually  cal- 
careous, dark  in  colour,  and  finely  crystalline 
in  texture.  The  well-known  Brandsby  road- 
stone  quarries  in  the  same  series  have  now 
been  closed.  Sandstone,  locally  called 
“ white  flint,”  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Moor  Grit  is  extensively  used  over  the 
district  north  of  the  Esk.  A siliceous  mate- 
rial, known  as  “ Dogger,”  is  sometimes 
employed  as  road-metal,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scarborough. 

The  principal  sources  of  cement  in  north- 
east Yorkshire  are  from  the  “ cement  stone  ” 
of  north  Grimston,  and  from  the  nodules  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Lias.  The  former  is  a 
close-grained  argillaceous  limestone,  occur- 
ring in  the  district  south  of  Malton,  between 
the  villages  of  Langton,  north  Grimston  and 

* Teall,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society, 
vol.  xl.  (1884),  p.  224. 
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Birdsall,  and  elsewhere.  The  lime  is  known 
as  "Blue  Lias  lime,”  or  "Lias  Hydraulic 
lime,”  and  has  considerable  analogy  with 
that  from  Lyme  Regis.  This  cement,  which 
was  first  worked  in  1856,  has  been  employed  in 
several  important  structures  at  Scarborough 
and  vicinity.  The  nodules  of  the  Upper 
Lias  referred  to,  when  calcined  and  ground, 
form  a Roman  cement.  They  have  been 
worked  at  Sandsend,  Loft  House,  Peak  and 
Grosmont,  According  to  the  British 
Association  Report  for  1863,  p.  713,  “ about 
20  cwt.  of  this  mineral  is  found  in  every  60 
tons  of  shale,  and  the  greater  proportion  is 
sent  to  Hull,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  a 
cement,  sold  under  the  name  of  Mulgrave 
cement.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
steam-engine  introduced  into  Cleveland,  was 
used  for  grinding  these  calcined  nodules. 

The  manufacture  of  lime  is  carried  on  at 
many  places  in  the  district  under  review,  the 
principal  rock  used  being  the  Upper  Lime- 
stone at  Seamer,  Pickering,  Malton  and 
North  Grimston. 

The  occurrence  of  ironstone  in  the  district, 
and  questions  dealing  with  water-supply  are 
treated  of  at  some  considerable  length  in  the 
memoir  before  us,  as  well  as  matters  of  less 
economic  importance. 

Speaking  generally,  we  have  to  con- 
gratulate the  Director-General  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  on  the  publication  of  so  much 
that  is  of  use — especially  to  architects. 
The  memoirs  of  the  Survey,  as  a whole,  are 
not  noted  for  dealing  at  any  great  length 
with  questions  relating  to  building  stones 
and  the  like ; in  fact,  if  we  exclude  those  on 
the  " Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  &c.”  (a 
very  old  work),  the  " Geology  of  the  Weald,” 
the  " Geology  of  Rutland,'’  and  one  or  two 
others,  it  may  be  said  that  next  to  nothing 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  a connected  manner 
on  the  subject,  in  spite  of  the  long  career  of 
the  Survey.  Even  where  information  con- 
cerning building  stones  is  vouchsafed,  we  not 
infrequently  find  that  it  is  second-hand,  and 
not  of  that  calibre  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected  at  the  hands  of  professed  geo- 
logical surveyors.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
remarks  explanatory  of  the  maps,  sundry 
details  are  given  of  the  thickness  of  beds  in 
certain  quarries,  and  if  the  reader  takes 
sufficient  pains  he  might,  by  wading  through 
the  ponderous  reports,  be  enabled  to  get 
together  a list  of  principal  quarries  in  the 
several  districts  treated  of,  but  the  amount 
of  practical  information  derived  even  from  this 
tedious  process  is  not  very  encouraging.  No 
systematic  experiments  on  stone  are  carried 
out  by  the  Survey — not  even  inexpensive 
ones  ; their  weathering  qualities  (a  subject 
eminently  suitable  for  investigation  in  the 
field)  are  only  alluded  to  spasmodically,  and 
often  in  such  a general  manner  as  to  render 
the  remarks  next  to  useless.  Thus  the 
building  stones  of  such  and  such  a "district,” 
or  along  this  or  that  “geological  horizon,”  are 
alluded  to — as  if  the  stone  could  be  spoken 
of  in  that  fashion.  What  we  should  like  to 
see  is  a complete  account  of  each  quarry 
(worthy  the  name)  in  the  district  comprised 
in  the  memoir,  giving  full  particulars  as  to 
each  workable  bed  of  stone,  together  with 
its  chemical  and  physical  properties,  and 
especially  as  to  its  mode  of  weathering  ; the 
Government  Geological  Surveyor  should  have 
ample  opportunity  of  furnishing  information 
on  these  lines.  It  is  of  no  use  to  quote  the 
analysis,  crushing  strength,  &c.,  of  a stone 
unless  the  actual  bed  in  the  quarry  from 
which  it  was  obtained  is  specified.  And 
here  we  may  remark  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
keep  on  citing  chemical  analyses,  or  other 
properties  made  and  ascertained  fifty  years 
ago,  of  and  on  certain  stones  which  have  ever 
since  been  vigorously  worked.  The  results 
may  or  may  not  appertain  to  the  material  as 
at  present  exploited— at  all  events,  it  is  time 
to  make  fresh  observations,  even  if  only  to 
confirm  the  old  experiments. 

There  is  another  point  also  to  which  atten- 
tion may  profitably  be  directed.  For  some 
years  we  have  from  time  to  time  published 
articles  in  the  Builder  strongly  advocating 
the  use  of  the  microscope  in  investigating 


the  qualities  of  building  stone.  When  we 
first  touched  on  the  subject,  but  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it ; and  certain  petrologists  who 
had,  apparently,  never  examined  building 
stones  in  this  manner  in  their  lives,  sneered 
at  the  possibility  of  getting  much  practical 
result  in  that  way.  Since  then,  however,  we 
have  observed  the  gradual  development  of 
microscopic  methods  of  examination  of  build- 
ing stones,  especially  in  America,  where  a text- 
book has  been  written  taking  up  the  matter  with 
great  warmth.  American  technical  journals, 
also,  have  done  much  to  encourage  this 
method  of  investigation.  We  note  that  of 
late  the  subject  has  received  some  considera- 
tion in  England,  and  it  is  now  on  a fair  way 
to  become  the  most  important  adjunct  in 
dealing  with  questions  affecting  the  dura- 
bility of  stone.  We  do  not  intend,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  again  dwell  on  the 
advantages  of  the  microscope  in  this  branch 
of  study,  but  we  certainly  think  that  after 
what  has  appeared  on  the  subject,  the 
recent  memoirs  of  the  geological  survey 
might  have  contained  something  about  the 
minute  structure  of  building  stones.  More 
than  that  we  will  not  say. 

Now,  in  speaking  thus,  we  must  disclaim 
all  intention  of  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
works  issuing  from  the  Survey  Office,  from 
some  other  points  of  view.  More  accurate 
stratigraphical  descriptions  of  the  formations 
met  with  in  mapping  areas  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive — the  works  bristle 
vvith  facts  on  every  page.  But  these  facts, 
however  useful  they  may  be  to  the  geologist 
from  the  purely  philosophical  standpoint,  are 
not  of  much  value  to  the  architect  or  engineer. 
We  do  not  wish  now  to  criticise  the  maps 
accompanying  the  memoirs,  more  than  to  say 
that  we  have  seen  much  more  useful  maps 
in  a practical  sense  in  Russia,  in  Germany, 
and  in  Belgium. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  are  expecting 
too  much  from  the  Survey  ; that  the  annual 
grant  at  its  disposal  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  carry  out  all  these  suggestions ; or,  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  primary  function  of 
the  Geological  Survey  is  to  produce  accurate 
geological  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  same, 
all  other  considerations  being  subordinate. 
We  do  not  know  If  these  be  the  opinions 
held  by  the  Survey,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the 
public  entertains  entirely  different  views. 
True,  good  geological  maps,  both  "solid” 
and  "drift,”  are  a necessity,  but  the  public 
regards  the  survey  in  the  light  of  officers 
paid  by  the  State,  whose  function  it  is  to 
publish  also  as  much  useful  and  practical 
geological  information  of  economic  value  as 
can  be  had  for  the  money.  The  traditions 
of  the  Survey  might  lead  its  officers  to 
imagine  that  their  primary  object  is  to  lay 
down  geological  boundary  lines,  and  to 
write  elaborate  and  erudite  theses  to  be 
comprehended  only  by  other  geologists ; 
and  they  may  also  think  of  questions  of 
economic  importance  as  beneath  their 
notice,  or,  at  best,  only  to  be  referred  to 
casually  ; but  we  may  assure  them  that  the 
sooner  such  ideas  are  exploded,  the  better. 
The  teaching  of  the  science  from  the  philo- 
sophical standpoint  might  well  be  left  to 
museums  of  natural  history,  universities,  and 
colleges.  The  public  wants  to  see  some- 
thing of  commercial  value  in  exchange  for 
the  disbursements  from  the  national  purse, 
and  the  information  should  be  made  as 
public  as  possible — we  say  this  advisedly. 

We  admit  that  the  amount  of  the 
annual  grant  is  absurdly  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  anything 
like  a model  survey — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  construction  and  publication  of 
detailed  agronomic  maps,  or  of  special 
geological  maps  for  engineers,  or  for  the 
medical  faculty,  or  of  making  a large  number 
of  detailed  experiments  of  any  kind.  But 
we  think  that  the  grant  might  be  made  to  go 
much  lurther  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
than  it  does  at  present.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, let  us  for  a moment  consider  the 
memoirs  of  the  class  represented  by  that  on 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  North-east  Yorkshire 
now  under  review.  We  find  that  this  is  one 


of  a series  of  monographs  on  special  forma- 
tions, and  that  its  predecessor  was  devoted 
to  the  “ Pliocene  Rocks  of  Britain.”  Both 
give  excellent  stratigraphical  details  respect- 
ing the  formations  to  which  they  refer,  and 
from  that  circumstance  they  will  undoubtedly 
become  classical  memoirs.  Their  authors 
are  unquestionably  well  suited  for  the  task 
imposed  upon  them,  and  they  have  displayed 
a depth  of  learning  of  no  mean  order — as 
stratigraphists.  But  when  we  analyse  list 
after  list  of  fossils  from  the  Pliocene  beds, 
and  turn  to  the  second  volume  on  the  York- 
shire Jurassics  which  is  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  lists  of  fossils  and  their  geological 
range,  we  ask  ourselves,  first,  whether  other 
than  specialists  in  each  group  are  now 
capable  of  correctly  naming  all  these  fossils, 
and,  secondly,  assuming  them  to  be  rightly 
determined,  is  the  publication  of  such  lists 
of  prime  importance?  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  could  not  that  portion  of  the 
Survey  funds  devoted  to  drawing  up  lists 
of  fossils,  &c.,  be  expended  in  a more 
judicious  manner?  Instead  of  commencing 
a new  series  of  monographs  on  "formations,” 
why  not  spend  the  time  and  money  in 
issuing  monographs  on  subjects  of  greater 
economic  value?  The  Survey  would  then 
become  touch  more  popular  than  it  now  is, 
and  if  we  mistake  not  would  have  a much 
larger  annual  grant  voted  for  its  purposes. 

But  these  criticisms  are  by  the  way  ; we 
make  them,  not  as  strictures,  but  as  sugges- 
tions only.  The  Geological  Survey  is  a very 
useful  institution  of  which  we  have  the  most 
profound  admiration,  and  far  be  it  from  our 
purpose  to  add  to  that  disgraceful  and 
unmerited  attack  made  upon  it,  apparently 
from  personal  motives,  in  the  columns  of  a 
daily  contemporary  not  long  since.  Our 
primary  object  is  to  lay  some  of  the  claims 
of  architects  before  the  Director  General  for 
his  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
see  his  way  to  cause  more  attention  to  be 
given  in  future  to  the  practical  aspects  of 
geology  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  archi- 
tecture. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DISFIGURE- 
MENT OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 
HE  intention  in  regard  to  the  new 
buildings  at  University  College 
turns  out  to  be  in  one  sense  worse 
than  we  expected.  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  centre  portion  of  the 
buildings  to  the  street  to  one  story,  with 
the  object  of  avoiding  the  crowding  up  of  the 
space  and  shutting  out  circulation  of  air  from 
the  quadrangle ; and  however  mean  the 
building  would  have  looked,  there  would 
have  been  at  least  practical  sense  in  this.  It 
now  appears  that  the  whole  side  towards 
Gower-street  is  eventually  to  be  built  up  the 
same  height  as  the  side  wings,  leaving  only 
a narrow  opening  in  the  centre.  By  this 
operation  the  only  fine  piece  of  architectural 
effect  in  the  neighbourhood  is  to  be  removed 
and  the  intention  of  Wilkins’s  design  entirely 
altered.  As  if  to  put  themselves  in  the 
worst  position  possible,  the  authorities — 
whether  with  or  without  the  advice  of  their 
architect  we  know  not — have  not  scrupled 
to  assert  that  they  are  carrying  out  Wilkins’s 
design.  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  following  the 
tactics  which  have  been  long  pursued  by  Lord 
Grimthorpe  when  subjected  to  any  criticism 
in  this  journal,  has  made  a demonstration  on 
the  subject  in  a daily  paper,  appealing 
thereby  to  the  general  public,  who  know  and 
care  nothing  about  architecture  or  about  the 
questions  under  dispute,  and  asserting  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  are  completing  the  building 
according  to  Wilkins’s  intentions  ; in  doing 
which  he  has  left  himself  in  the  dilemma 
either  that  he  has  purposely  misled  the 
readers  of  the  Times  as  to  the  facts,  or  that 
he  has  been  making  positive  assertions  on  a 
matter  about  which  he  knows  nothing ; 
which  is  nearly  as  bad. 

The  small  plan  and  drawing  preserved 
among  the  portfolio  of  Wilkins’s  designs  in 
the  library  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  1 
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described  in  the  title  as  the  “Accepted 
Design  ” for  University  College,  shows 
clearly  enough  what  Wilkins’s  intentions 
were.  The  side  wings  were  to  be  con- 
tinued up  to  the  street,  and  connected  by 
a low,  narrow  building  marked  “ ambula- 
tory” on  the  plan,  with  a gateway  pavilion 
in  the  centre,  and  a colonnade  towards 
the  quadrangle.  Whether  there  was  to 
be  a solid  wall  towards  the  street  is  not 
quite  clear  from  the  plan ; the  walls  of  the 
main  building  are  shown  by  thick  black 
single  lines,  the  portion  towards  the  street 
by  a double  thin  line.  But  in  any  case  it 
would  only  have  been  a low  screen  wall,  as 
the  first  floor  plan  shows  the  space  absolutely 
open  between  the  ends  of  the  wings,  forming 
a quadrangle  enclosed  on  three  sides  only. 
Even  the  treatment  of  the  end  of  the  side 
wings,  as  now  finished,  is  obviously  not 
what  Wilkins  intended.  His  plan  shows 
the  ends  of  the  wings  not  flat,  but  with  a 
break  and  a wide  projection  in  the  centre, 
and  plan  and  elevation  show  that  he  intended 
to  make  a projecting  pediment  over  the  central 
portion,  carried  by  four  detached  columns, 
thus  giving  force  and  effect  to  the  street 
elevation  of  the  wings,  and  balancing  the 
treatment  of  the  central  portico.  The 
present  treatment,  with  a pediment  over  the 
whole  width  of  the  wing  and  four  widely 
spaced  pilasters,  is  very  tame  and  flat  in 
comparison,  and  entirely  different  from  what 
Wilkins  intended. 

In  contrast  with  this  treatment  of  the  low 
screen  and  central  gateway,  we  are  now  to 
have  two  return  wings  three  stories  high, 
with  a small  gap  left  in  the  centre.  In 
regard  to  this  again  there  has  been  blundering 
or  worse  in  the  statements  made  in  the  Press 
on  behalf  of  the  College  authorities.  The 
reporters  of  the  daily  papers  were  told 
on  Monday  that  the  Builder  was  all  wrong, 
that  the  new  buildings  were  in  accord- 
ance with  Wilkins’s  intention,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  opening  100  ft.  wide 
in  the  centre  between  the  new  return 
wings.  Anyone  with  an  eye  in  his  head 
could  see  at  a glance  that  there  could  be  no 
opening  of  such  width  left ; but  to  make  this 
more  certain  we  stepped  the  distance  in 
yards,  which  anyone  accustomed  to  estimate 
distances  in  that  way  can  do  with  a very 
near  approach  to  accuracy ; and  the  result  is 
that  if  a building  corresponding  in  length 
to  the  new  one  were  projected  from  the  north 
side,  there  would  be  rather  less  than  80  ft. 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  new  buildings. 
But  the  new  wing  is  not  yet  carried  out  to 
its  contemplated  length,  as  the  engraved 
elevation  which  has  been  handed  about 
shows  ; it  has  to  come  about  20  ft.  further 
to  complete  the  design,  leaving  an  opening 
of  about  40  ft.  wide  in  the  centre.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  100-ft.  opening  could 
be  obtained  would  be  by  making  the  north 
return  wing  shorter  than  the  south,  thereby 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  front, 
and  making  the  exterior  opening  out  of 
centre  with  the  interior  portico ; and  that 
would  be  such  an  architectural  barbarity  as 
we  should  think  not  even  the  authorities  of 
University  College  would  contemplate. 
This  story  about  the  100-ft.  opening  in 
the  centre  has  however  been  told  to  the 
representatives  of  the  daily  press,  and 
dutifully  repeated  by  them,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  how  it  arose  and  who  is  respon- 
sible for  it. 

We  should  be  the  last  to  wish  to  put 
architectural  effect  before  practical  require- 
ments, though  we  must  say  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  architectural  effect  of  one  of  the 
best  buildings  of  its  class  in  London  is  not 
in  any  case  a light  matter,  and  that  the 
erection  of  a lofty  building  to  the  street, 
where  there  was  formerly  an  open  space, 
and  the  practical  closing  up  of  the  quadrangle, 
are  operations  to  be  avoided  on  sani- 
tary as  well  as  architectural  grounds.  If 
however  the  University  College  authorities 
had  frankly  said,  " We  do  not  care  about  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  building,  but  we 
must  have  the  additional  rooms  for  our 
educational  work,”  that  would  have  been  a 


comprehensible  position.  But  to  assert  that 
they  are  carrying  out  Wilkins’s  design  when 
they  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  to 
prime  the  representatives  of  the  daily  press 
with  unjustifiable  statements  in  order  to 
put  themselves  right  with  any  of  the  public 
who  happen  to  care  about  the  architectural 
question,  and  to  misrepresent  an  architectural 
journal  which  has  criticised  their  doings,  is  a 
kind  ot  proceeding  which  is  neither  compre- 
hensible nor  creditable. 


NOTES. 

ROM  what  we  read  in  the  daily 
papers  there  seems  to  be  some 
possibility  that  the  much  vaunted 
Chicago  exhibition  will  not  prove 
such  a success  as  has  been  expected. 
The  immense  and  varied  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  there,  and  the  decora- 
tions, though  not  all  so  superior,  we 
imagine,  as  they  are  vaunted  to  be  by 
American  critics,  are  nevertheless  solid 
facts,  energy  and  talent  expended  with 
something  to  show  for  them  ; but  suspicion 
and  mismanagement  seem  to  be  already  rife, 
and  seventeen  countries  have  withdrawn 
from  competition  for  awards  owing  to  the 
absolute  ,want  of  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
jury  who  are  to  make  the  awards:  and 
considering  the  national  tendency  of  America 
to  brag  and  to  boast  herself  the  best  in 
everything,  which  we  fear  is  not  yet  by  any 
means  eradicated,  we  should  think  that 
foreign  exhibitors  in  an  American  exhibition 
would  be  wise  to  insist  on  the  most  rigid 
balance  of  nationalities  in  the  composition 
of  the  jury,  if  they  wish  the  awarding  of 
medals  to  be  anything  more  than  a mere 
farce.  It  appears  moreover,  that  the  system 
of  extortion  in  regard  to  the  necessaries  of 
life  has  already  shown  itself  in  even  a more 
rampant  form  than  was  expected.  The 
crowded  quarter  of  temporary  and  slightly 
built  hotels,  too,  must  evidently  be  a 
danger  in  case  of  any  accidental  out- 
break of  fire;  and  one  begins  to  think 
that  it  is  better  to  read  interesting  accounts 
of  the  Chicago  exhibition  in  the  illustrated 
magazines  than  to  visit  it.  Things  may  work 
out  better  presently  ; but  the  fact  cannot  be 
disguised  that  the  Americans  are  much  better 
hands  at  trumpet-blowing  and  advertising 
than  at  organisation  ; and  we  have  still  here 
the  recollection  of  the  American  exhibition 
at  Earl’s  Court,  which  was  exploited  in 
advance  as  one  which  was  to  eclipse  all 
previous  exhibitions ; for  which  a special 
journal  was  started  ; into  which  every  rail- 
way in  England  was  to  be  connected ; and 
which  ended  in  an  absolute  fiasco.  It  was  a 
disappointment  at  the  moment,  but  it  gave 
us  a useful  lesson  in  the  American  way  of 
doing  things. 


THE  Railway  Rates  question  enters  upon 
another  stage  this  week,  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Mundella 
having  now  commenced  their  labours.  The 
Committee  is  a very  representative  one, 
comprising  statesmen  of  great  experience  in 
railway  legislation,  and  business  men 
possessing  practical  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  railway  traffic  and  the  incidence 
of  the  charges  thereon.  The  terms  of 
reference  include  not  only  an  inquiry  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  railway  companies 
have  exercised  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them,  but  also  an  instruction  to  report  upou 
the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  settling 
differences  arising  with  respect  to  the  rates 
and  conditions  of  charge.  The  trading 
interest  will  be  looked  after  by  the 
Mansion  House  Association, — who  decided 
upon  a course  of  procedure  at  a special 
meeting  last  Friday — and  it  maybe  taken  for 
granted  that  the  companies  will  not  be 
behindhand  with  evidence  relating  to  the 
reductions  they  have  been  making.  What- 
ever may  be  proved  from  a railway  manager’s 
point  of  view,  nothing  will  entirely  justify 
their  arbitrary  action  of  last  January,  to 
which,  of  course,  must  be  attributed  the 


clause  directing  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  adopting  fresh  means  of 
settling  future  disputes.  It  will  be  easy  enough 
to  show  that  the  conditions  obtaining  at  the 
present  moment  approximate  pretty  closely  to 
those  of  last  year — indeed,  we  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  it  were  demonstrated  that 
the  numerous  concessions  recently  made 
have  effected  a net  reduction  on  the  old 
figures.  But  it  will  be  a difficult  matter  for 
the  companies  to  convince  the  Committee 
that,  but  for  the  unprecedented  outcry  raised 
throughout  the  country,  they  would  not  be 
enforcing  many  charges  now,  which,  when 
the  maximum  rates  were  fixed,  it  was  clearly 
understood  were  to  be  imposed  only  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity.  For  any  prejudice 
that  exists  at  the  commencement  of  the 
inquiry,  they  have  certainly  only  themselves 
to  thank. 


A TRANSLATION  of  a pamphlet  on 
"The  Cholera  Germ,”*  by  Dr.  Jaeger, 
which  has  been  sent  to  us,  is  mainly 
occupied  with  medical  considerations,  but 
includes  also  some  remarks  on  the  conditions 
of  dwellings  in  places  where  cholera  has 
prevailed,  which  are  of  interest.  Some 
extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Hamburg 
Sanitary  Commission  on  the  cholera  epidemic 
there  give  a classified  schedule  of  the  nature 
and  situation  of  the  dwellings  in  which  the 
epidemic  was  most  violent.  Among  the 
worst  of  these  are  (naturally)  cellar  dwellings. 
Next  come  “large  houses  in  flats  occupied 
by  several  families.  In  one  such  house,  out 
of  eighteen  cases  of  cholera  fifteen  were  in 
the  middle  rooms,  which  are  almost  without 
any  light  or  fresh  air,  the  closets  being  pitch- 
dark  and  quite  unventilated.”  These  must  of 
course  have  been  very  badly-planned  examples 
of  houses  in  flats,  but  in  the  present  in- 
creasing tendency  to  build  houses  of  this 
type  in  London  it  is  a point  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  chance  of  infection  is  not  much 
greater  in  houses  where  several  families  live 
between  the  same  walls  and  roof  than  in 
separate  houses.  In  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  closets  in  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  no  direct  ventilation,  it  is  probably 
little  known  how  many  of  the  older  houses 
in  some  parts  of  London  are  no  better  in  this 
respect.  There  are  many  on  the  Bedford 
estate,  houses  in  good  streets  and  squares 
and  letting  at  good  rents,  where  the  water- 
closets  are  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
opening  off  the  staircase,  and  with  no 
window  to  the  outer  air ; in  some  cases,  we 
believe,  no  ventilation  at  all  except  into  the 
house  itself.  In  case  of  a cholera  epidemic, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  those  houses 
were  the  most  liable  to  the  disease  ; and  it 
is  a question  whether  the  wealthy  owners  of 
some  of  these  large  London  estates  ought  not 
to  be  compelled,  in  the  interests  of  public 
health,  to  alter  all  houses  which  have  been  so 
planned.  Another  class  of  houses  mentioned 
in  the  Hamburg  Report,  are  houses  with 
the  back  rooms  looking  on  a small  and 
confined  yard;  “the  odours  of  a large  cellar 
in  which  potatoes  were  stored,  or  stables  on 
the  ground  floor,  of  a dung-pit  in  the  yard, 
of  the  closets,  were  unable  to  get  away,  and 
permeated  these  rooms.”  This  is  a piece  of 
statistics  which  has  a direct  bearing  on  a 
subject  touched  upon  in  another  “ Note  ” on 
this  page.  We  may  observe  that  Dr.  Jaeger 
considers  English  cities  to  be  far  superior 
in  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condition  to  those 
of  Germany,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  is 
right ; but  we  must  not  on  that  account  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  our  towns  yet,  before  they  can  be 
considered  to  be  as  healthy  as  modern  cities 
can  and  should  be  made. 


WE  have  received  a pamphlet  consistir 
of  various  letters' published  lately 
the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  on  the  subje 
of  back  yards  and  back  streets.  The  obje 
of  the  writer,  “A.  V.”  who  started  tl 
correspondence  is  to  suggest,  as  we  unde 
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stand  (for  the  letters  are  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed), that  gardens  should  be  substituted 
for  back  yards  in  the  inferior  class  of  houses, 
by  doing  away  with  the  division  walls  and 
laying  out  the  space  in  the  rear  as  a garden 
common  to  the  row  of  houses,  with  only  a 
wall  at  each  end.  Another  correspondent, 
Mr.  F.  L.  Newcombe,  suggests  “ one  main 
road,  no  back  street,  the  entrance  door  on 
the  side  facing  the  road,  and  the  best  rooms 
facing  a garden  at  the  back,”  and  also 
suggests,  in  the  arrangement  of  sites  for 
workmen’s  dwellings,  "dispensing  with  the 
front  streets,  using  the  space  between 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  for  gardens, 
with  a footpath  four  or  five  feet 
wide  up  the  centre,  the  cart  access  being 
by  the  back  streets  as  at  present.”  One  or 
two  plans  appended  to  the  pamphlet*  would 
have  enabled  us  to  understand  better  the 
arrangement  which  is  deprecated  and  the 
improvements  which  are  suggested,  for  more 
than  one  of  the  correspondents  speaks  as  if 
the  " craze  for  back  yards  and  back  streets  ” 
was  a special  feature  of  northern  towns,  and 
refers  to  the  example  of  London  and  other 
cities  in  the  south ; whereas  every  one 
familiar  with  the  views  from  London  railway 
viaducts  knows  that  the  back  yard  system, 
with  its  divisions  of  back  walls  in  parallel 
rows,  is  as  common  in  London  as  anywhere, 
and  a wretched  spectacle  it  makes  from  the 
bird’s-eye  point  of  view.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  shutting  up  of  the 
spaces  behind  small  houses  with  high 
brick  walls  is  a very  insanitary  system,  and 
that  a great  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  cities  would 
be  achieved  by  some  such  arrangement  as 
that  suggested  by  “A.  V.”  and  the  other 
correspondents  whose  letters  are  included  in 
the  pamphlet  in  question,  and  the  Newcastle 
public  should  be  indebted  to  “A.  V.”  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  subject.  The  sugges- 
tion made  by  one  correspondent,  to  build 
the  smaller  class  of  houses  in  quadrangles 
with  a garden  in  the  centre,  is  not  one  to  be 
recommended ; it  checks  the  free  circulation 
of  air  to  the  houses  : they  are  much  better  in 
parallel  rows  open  from  end  to  end. 


THE  last  report  of  excavations  at  Athens 
(issued  in  the  4th  Heft  of  the  Athenian 
Mitheilungen  for  1892,  just  published),  con- 
tains many  items  of  interest.  First  come  the 
discovery  of  a portion  of  the  ancient  city 
wall  to  the  east  of  the  Acharnian  gate  at  the 
corner  of  the  Sophocles  and  Aristides  streets. 
The  material  of  the  wall  consists  of  great 
blocks  of  breccia  stone,  and  from  this  it  may 
safely  be  concluded  that  we  have  not  to  do 
with  the  original  wall  of  Themistokles,  which 
was  built  of  limestone  on  clay  tiles,  but  with 
a restoration  not  earlier  than  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  The  newly-discovered  wall 
has  been  carefully  photographed,  and  prints 
can  be  obtained  from  the  German  Institute 
at  Athens.  The  wall  was  of  very  remarkable 
strength,  the  foundations  measuring  a little 
over  5 metres,  which  would  allow  for  the 
wall  above  ground  being  about  4-90  metres. 
At  about  7 metres  distance  a second  and 
thinner  wall  has  been  found,  the  purport  of 
which  is  at  present  not  made  out.  To  the 
south  of  the  Acropolis  a whole  row  of  drums 
of  marble  columns  have  been  found  near  the 
Katastamatis  silk  manufactory.  They  were 
built  in  to  strengthen  the  old  city  wall,  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  Stoa  of  Eumenes. 
They  must  have  been  utilised  for  their  new 
purpose  in  quite  late  Roman  days,  or  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  are  promised  very 
shortly  a discussion  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  ancient  topography  of  the  city,  especially 
of  the  much-contested  passage  in  Thucydides, 
ii.,  15,  as  to  the  lie  of  the  primitive  city. 


AT  Eleusis  Mr.  Philios  has  found  anothe'' 
piece  of  the  city  wall,  and  sufficient 
remains  have  now  come  to  light  to  make  the 
whole  line  intelligible.  He  has  also  found  an 


* Published,  under  the  title  “Beautiful  Homes,"  by 
Alawson,  Swan  & Morgan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ancient  well,  which  he  thinks  is  the  famous 
Well  of  the  Fair  Dance,  KaMyopov  tppeap 
(Paus.  i.  38-6),  where  the  Eleusinian  women 
first  danced  and  sang  to  Demeter.  From 
Delphi  comes  the  news  of  the  first  sub- 
stantial discovery  as  yet  made.  The  exca- 
vators have  laid  bare  the  “ Treasure  House” 
of  the  Athenians,  a building  in  the  form  of  a 
small  Doric  temple,  decorated  with  sculp- 
tured metopes.  Five  fragments  of  these 
have  been  discovered,  and  are  archaic  in 
style.  Inscriptions  to  the  amount  of  150 
fragments  have  also  been  found,  and  they 
put  the  attribution  of  the  temple  beyond  a 
doubt.  Pausanias,  it  will  be  remembered, 
mentions  (x.,  1 1)  the  Athenians’  Treasure 
House,  with  those  of  other  people’s,  just 
before  he  passes  to  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians 
which  still  remains  in  part  above-ground. 
He  says  that  spoils  from  the  victory  of 
Marathon  were  dedicated  there. 


LEGISLATION  has  been  busy  of  late 
with  London  churches.  In  pursuance 
of  an  Order  in  Council,  made  in  March  last, 
notice  is  given  by  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens of  their  application  to  the  Consistory 
Court  for  a faculty  to  remove  the  remains  of 
persons  buried  beneath  the  floor  and  in  the 
vaults  of  St.  Martin  Ludgate.  The  church, 
which  is  believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  cemetery,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  at  a 
cost  of  5,379/.  The  fabric  of  St.  Martin’s  is 
one  of  the  four  churches  that  are  preserved 
from  demolition  under  the  Union  of  Benefices 
Act,  i860,  by  clause  fourteen  of  that  statute. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners’  scheme 
for  the  union  of  the  parishes  of  All  Hallows- 
the-Great  and  All  Hallows-the-Less,  with  St. 
Michael  Paternoster  Royal,  and  St.  Martin 
Vintry,  has  been  finally  approved,  and 
involves  the  destruction  of  the  church  of 
All  Hallows-the-Great,  in  Upper  Thames- 
street,  which  was  closed  in  1890  owing,  it 
was  said,  to  its  insanitary  condition,  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  To 
that  church,  designed  by  Wren,  the  Hanse 
merchants,  to  whom  Henry  III.  had 
granted  a settlement  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Steel-yard,  gave  the  carved  oak 
screen  which  is  illustrated  in  the  late  George 
Godwin’s  “ Churches  of  London.”  Godwin 
says  : 

“It  was  manufactured  at  Hamburgh,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  the  Hanse  merchants,  in 
memory  of  the  former  connexion  which  existed 
between  them  and  this  country,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  a foreign  artist.  No  mention  of 
the  date  of  the  presentation  appears  in  the  parish 
books,  but  common  report  ascribes  it  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.” 

In  All  Hallows  was  buried  Theodore 
Jacobsen,  architect  of  the  Haslar  Royal 
Hospital,  Gosport,  and  governor  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  London,  for  which 
he  made  a plan  and  elevation.  The 
churches  of  St.  Martin  Vintry,  and  All 
Hallows-the-Less  (its  site  latterly  occupied 
by  Calvert's,  since  the  New  City  of 
London,  Brewery),  were  not  rebuilt  after  the 
Great  Fire : so  St.  Michael’s  will  serve  for 
the  four  united  benefices.  The  union  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  with  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  is  now  ratified  ; we  understand  that 
the  former  church  will  not  be  pulled  down,  as 
was  originally  intended,  but  will  be  converted 
to  the  purposes  of  a local  mission-room. 
Holy  Trinity — rebuilt  of  brick,  in  1706 — 
represents  an  abbey  of  Poor  Sisters  of  St. 
Clare,  or  Nuns  Minoresses,  established  by 
Blanche,  Queen  of  Navarre.  We  printed  an 
account  of  the  church,  and  the  decapitated 
head  preserved  there,  vulgarly  known  as  the 
“ Duke  of  Suffolk’s,”  on  Jan.  9,  1886. 


THE  ‘‘Old  Paris ” erection  at  Earl’s  Court, 
including  the  representation  of  the 
interior  of  the  Bastille  on  its  full  scale,  is 
one  thing,  and  perhaps  the  only  thing,  in 
connexion  with  the  so-called  Forestry  Exhi- 
bition, which  is  really  worth  going  to  see. 
The  street  of  houses  does  not  convey  any 
impression  of  realism,  partly  because  the  old 
Paris  pavement  and  gutters  are  not  repre- 


sented, and  because  the  buildings  which 

line  the  street  are  mostly  not  on  full  scale, 
and  the  street  appears  much  too  wide  in 
relation  to  them.  The  “ Eglise  Ste.  Marie” 
is  a mere  model,  and  we  hope  the  innocent 
spectator  is  not  beguiled  into  thinking  that 
it  represents  the  true  scale  of  a Paris  edifice 
of  that  type  and  date.  In  this  respect  the 
“Old  London”  exhibition  of  former  days 
was  much  better,  as  the  majority  of  the 
houses,  buildings  of  a smaller  and  more 
fragile  type,  were  shown  to  pretty  near  the 
right  scale.  We  admit  that  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  a whole  street  such  as  this 
should  be  built  up  full  size  for  a temporary 
exhibition,  when  it  is  a mere  piece  of 
accessory  to  the  principal  object,  the  Bastille  ; 
we  only  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  realistic.  But  the  Bastille  arises, 
full  size,  in  all  its  gloomy  and  portentous 
grandeur,  and  with  a completely  successful 
imitation  of  the  effect  of  time  - stained 
masonry ; it  is  really  well  done,  and  after 
seeing  it  one  feels  better  able  to  realise  in  the 
imagination  the  historic  scenes  of  which  it 
was  the  centre. 


WE  learn  that  extensive  deposits  of  the 
so-called  Mexican  onyx  marble  have 
recently  been  discovered  to  the  south-east. of 
San  Diego,  in  the  peninsular  of  Lower 
California.  The  prevailing  tints  are  rose, 
light  green,  and  white,  variously  veined.  The 
stone  occurs  in  good-sized  blocks  and  takes 
a high  polish.  It  is,  as  usual,  not  stalagmitic 
in  origin,  but  like  the  Mexican  deposits  of 
the  same  class  of  material,  it  is  a travertine, 
or  deposit  from  springs.  Specimens  are  to 
be  cut  and  polished  for  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Quite  recently  also  some 
onyx  quarries  have  been  opened  up  near 
Prescott,  Arizona,  at  a place  called  Cave 
Creek.  The  main  onyx  ledge  here  lies  on 
the  western  slope  of  a low  basalt-capped  hill, 
and  the  maximum  thickness  workable  is 
about  10  ft.  The  tints  are  very  striking, 
being  green  and  yellow,  with  veins  of 
ochreous  brown  and  red.  The  occurrence  of 
chalcedonic  quartz  in  the  stone,  however,  is 
a considerable  drawback,  though  it  is 
believed  that  this  will  disappear  as  the  rock 
is  worked  into.  A large  quantity  of  orna- 
mental stone  is  annually  imported  by  the 
United  States  (about  600,000  dollars’  worth), 
but  much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to 
the  development  of  its  own  marble  resources. 
The  discovery  of  these  onyx  deposits, 
together  with  those  found  about  two  years  ; 
since  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  Missouri,  , 
which  are  now  being  exploited,  seriously  i 
menace  the  employment  in  America  of  the  ; 
well-known  Mexican  onyx. 


THE  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Edin-  - 
burgh,  has  just  been  enriched  by  a 1 
noteworthy  mural  monument  to  the  late  : 
Lord  President  Inglis,  who  died  nearly  two  ) 
years  ago  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one.  The  • 
monument  is  from  the  designs  of  Dr.  R.  . 
Rowand  Anderson,  and  is  placed  on  the  : 
eastern  wall  of  the  beautiful  Preston  Aisle.  . 
From  the  south  side  of  the  same  aisle  pro-  - 
jects  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  , 
built  and  endowed  by  Walter  Chepman,  J 
Scotland's  first  printer,  in  1513  (the  year  of  I 
Flodden),  in  which  the  mutilated  remains  of  t 
the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose  were  buried,  , 
ten  years  after  his  execution,  in  1660,  and  1 
where,  since  1888,  has  stood  the  very  r 
noble  monment  erected  to  his  memory,  also  > 
from  the  designs  of  Dr.  Anderson.  The  two  1 
monuments  by  the  same  architect  naturally 
provoke  comparison  in  spite  of  their  - 
difference  of  scale.  Both  are  of  rich  materials,  , 
marbles  and  alabaster,  profusely  sculptured,  , 
coloured  and  gilt ; both  are  Renaissance  in  1 
style  ; but  the  earlier  monument  is  much  1 
more  distinctly  Italian  in  leeling,  while  that  : 
now  erected  to  Lord  Inglis  has  more  ■ 
Jacobean,  and  even  local,  character.  It  ; 
consists  of  a central  panel  of  marble  and  1 
alabaster,  bearing  the  inscription  and  the  ; 
arms  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews,  flanked  1 
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by  disengaged  black  marble  columns, 
standing  on  a deep  plinth  course,  and 
carrying  a rich  entablature  surmounted  by 
armorial  bearings,  sculptured  and  coloured, 
with  seventeenth-century  ornament,  florid 
but  good,  in  some  profusion.  The  monu- 
ment is  corbelled  out  from  the  wall  on 
carved  brackets,  bearing  arms  of  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen — Lord  Inglis  was  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh — as  well  as 
the  late  judge's  own  crest.  The  whole  is 
dignified  and  very  rich,  and  worthy  of  its 
designer,  though  perhaps  scarcely  so 
successful  as  the  much  more  important 
Montrose  monument  hard  by.  The  con- 
ventional drapery  in  alabaster  of  the  centre 
panel  is  open  to  criticism  as  a field 
for  a memorial  inscription ; and  the  black 
marble  obelisks  surmounting  the  entabla- 
ture above  the  columns  are  slightly 
obtrusive  and  disturbing.  The  columns 
themselves  would  be  better  if  less  highly 
polished,  but  this  is  a defect  which,  in 
common  with  the  over-newness  of  gilding 
and  colour,  time  in  a northern  climate  will 
only  too  quickly  and  effectually  cure.  The 
whole  monument  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  too 
big  for  its  position  between  a large  flam- 
boyant window  (greatly  in  need  of  stained 
glass)  and  the  very  delicate  Gothic  pier  of 
the  aisle  arcade.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
whole  very  beautiful,  most  carefully  studied, 
and  full  of  refinement,  a welcome  addition 
on  the  grey  walls  of  the  fine  old  church, 
whose  bareness  modern  piety  is  tardily 
adorning,  after  the  wanton  and  deplorable 
“ restoration  ” of  1829,  and  the  more  excuse- 
able,  if  infuriated,  zeal  for  destruction  and 
“ purgation  ” of  1559. 


FROM  some  correspondence  in  the  Perth 
Constitutional  it  appears  that  it  is 
proposed  to  fill  the  large  east  window  of  the 
East  Church,  Perth,  with  a stained-glass  in 
commemoration  of  the  life  and  work  of  John 
Knox.  The  idea  seems  a good  one,  though 
it  is  rather  amusing  to  think  of  Knox  being 
commemorated  by  a form  of  decoration 
which  he  would  probably  have  been  ready  to 
denounce  as  a Popish  and  superstitious 
addition  to  a church. 


FROM  an  account  published  in  the 
Evening  Dispatch  (Edinburgh)  of 
May  25,  we  learn  that  there  is  to  be  a 
restoration  undertaken  of  the  crypt  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen, 
known  as  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  said  to  be 
" the  only  example  of  ecclesiastical  stone 
vaulting  in  Aberdeenshire.”  The  chapel  is 
identified  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  as  being 
the  “ Cocklarachie  Isle  of  St.  Mary,”  founded 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  endowed 
from  lands  of  Cocklarachie,  by  Elizabeth 
Gordon,  who  by  her  marriage  with  Alexander 
Seton  (who  took  her  name)  became  the 
ancestress  of  the  Earls  and  Marquises  of 
Huntly  and  the  Dukes  of  Gordon.  The 
chapel,  we  gather  from  a sketch  published 
in  the  Evening  Dispatch , is  now  fitted  up 
with  pews  and  seating,  and  the  architectural 
features,  except  the  vault,  much  decayed  and 
knocked  about.  The  following  statement  is 
given  in  the  Dispatch  as  to  what  is  now 
proposed  to  be  done  : — 

“ At  a public  meeting  recently  it  was  resolved  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Messrs.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie, 
A.R.S.A. , G.  G.  Jenkins,  and  W.  Kelly,  to  act  as 
an  architectural  committee,  and  issue  a statement, 
from  which  the  above  facts  are  gleaned.  The  chapel 
consists  of  a central  portion  with  an  apsidal  end,  and 
a north  and  south  aisle.  Down  these  aisles  there 
had  formerly  been  stairs  from  the  East  Church 
above,  and  the  two  side  aisles  had  been  at  a higher 
level  than  the  chapel  proper.  In  the  reconstruction 
the  old  levels  are  to  be  restored,  and  by  doing  this 
the  proportions  of  the  building  will  be  much 
improved  and  the  chapel  better  seen.  The  chapel  is 
very  rich  in  carved  woodwork  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  had  been  originally  partly  painted, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  line  the  walls  with  this  material 
up  to  a height  below  the  spring  of  the  arches.  The 
floor,  which  is  at  present  of  wood,  will  be  relaid 
with  granite  pavement  in  geometrical  patterns.  The 
whole  of  the  square-headed  windows  are  to  be  taken 
out  in  the  inside  and  filled  with  properly-designed 


tracery  and  rear  drop  arches  ; while  the  vaulting  of 
the  chapel,  which  had  been  plastered,  is  to  be 
decoratively  painted.” 

We  fear  there  will  be  a good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  value  of 
so  drastic  a “ restoration  ” as  this.  When  in 
process  of  time  the  new  work  ceases  to  look 
new,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  what  is  genuine  old  work  and 
what  is  nineteenth-century  restoration.  The 
careful  preservation  of  what  now  exists 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 


WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Raphael 
Tuck  & Sons  a series  of  coloured 
miniatures  of  panels  of  flower  and  figure 
groups,  intended  to  be  affixed  to  the  panels 
of  doors  as  decorations,  with  a few  full-size 
specimens  of  the  panels.  They  are  designed 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Coleman,  Miss  Bertha  Maguire, 
and  other  artists,  and  are  good  examples  of 
work  of  their  kind,  but  not  in  our  opinion 
sufficiently  conventionalised  to  be  classed  as 
true  ornament ; they  are  rather  chromo- 
lithographed  flower  paintings.  We  cannot 
say  that  this  method  of  decorating  door- 
panels  commends  itself  to  us  ; but  if  there 
is  a fashion  for  having  flower  paintings  on 
door-panels,  and  people  are  content  to  do  it 
in  a cheap  form  by  fixing  on  chromo-litho- 
graph reproductions,  they  will  find  these 
useful  in  satisfying  their  own  tastes  and 
those  of  their  friends,  and  good  of  their  kind, 
though  we  hardly  think  they  will  find  accept- 
ance with  those  who  have  an  artistic  view  of 
what  house  decoration  should  be. 


AN  attempt  is  to  be  made  at  the  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  on  Monday 
night  to  persuade  members  to  upset  the 
procedure  of  the  Council  in  petitioning  against 
the  Architects’  Registration  Bill.  The  motives 
of  the  movement  are  obvious  enough,  and 
those  members  who  wish  the  action  of  the 
Council  to  be  supported  will  do  well  to 
attend  the  meeiing. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— V. 

15S4:  “New  Banking  Premises  Chester”; 
Messrs.  T.  M Lockwood  & Sons.  This  is 
evidently  an  attempt  to  produce  a building  which 
looks  solid  enough  for  a bank  but  is  nevertheless 
in  keeping  with  the  picturesque  style  of  the  old 
(and  some  of  the  new)  Chester  architecture.  It  is  a 
modern  Elizabethan  building  in  solid  masonry, 
with  large  semicircular  headed  windows  to  the 
Bank-room,  rising  from  the  surbase  moulding;  a 
certain  castellated  effect  is  conveyed  by  the  two 
circular  turrets  corbelled  out  at  the  canted  angle 
of  the  building,  the  open  cupolas  of  which, 
carried  on  small  columns,  have  a pretty  effect. 
There  is  no  plan,  but  perhaps  one  can  hardly 
expect  that  the  plan  of  a bank  should  be  made 
public  property. 

1587:  “Oxford  Municipal  Buildings;  one  of 
the  five  premiated  designs”  ; Messrs.  Gheston  & 
Perkins.  The  original  “sketch  competition” 
elevation  apparently, ; a good  and  suitable  Gothic 
one  with  a low  tower  with  octagon  finish,  square- 
headed mullioned  windows  below  and  larger 
segmental  headed  late  tracery  windows  above, 
with  a sculptured  frieze  between.  We  think  this 
is  one  of  those  which  we  noted,  in  reviewing  the 
competition,  looked  so  much  more  satisfactory  on 
the  small  than  on  the  large  scale  ; if  so,  the 
authors  have  probably  been  wise  in  sending  their 
small  sketch.  They  should  have  added  a plan. 
Another  of  the  sketch  designs,  that  by  Mr. 
Pennington  (No.  1,591)  is  hung,  as  a “com- 
mended design  ” ; it  is  unobjectionable  in  taste 
but  not  much  more.  The  larger  drawings  of 
Oxford  Municipal  Buildings  designs  by  Mr.  Hare 
and  Mr.  Runtz  (Nos.  1,588,  1589,  1590)  we  have 
already  spoken  of. 

1,593  ; “New  Music  Room,  Marlborough 
College”  ; Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting.  Is  this  an  inspira- 
tion from  the  new  American  style?  There  is 
rather  a wigwam  look  about  it — a brick  building 
with  an  over-sailing  tiled  gable,  apparently  sup- 
ported in  the  centre  by  a bay  window  ; octagon 
turrets  at  each  side  with  the  plainest  of  builder’s 
house  windows  below,  and  immense  extinguisher- 
looking slated  roofs  above,  crowned  with  the  now 
fashionable  cupola  or  gazabo  on  colonnettes.  A 


columned  porch  runs  across  the  lower  story, 
stopped  by  the  turrets.  A small  plan  shows  a 
centre  music  room  with  corridors  and  practising 
rooms  round.  The  whole  is  picturesque  but 
somewhat  eccentric. 

1,594:  “Guildhall,  Cambridge”;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fawcett.  This  is  what  we  should  call  an 
exceedingly  “correct”  building,  with  its  rus- 
ticated basement  with  round-arched  windows  and 
its  pilaster  order  above,  but  surely  some  little 
touch  of  originality  is  needed  to  give  interest ; it 
looks  like  a kind  of  pattern  building.  The 
drawing  is  not  adapted  to  add  any  interest  to  the 
design,  being  somewhat  cold  and  formal.  No 
plan. 

1 . 595  : “ ‘ The  Bury,’  King’s  Walden,  Herts  ” ; 
Messrs.  Beeston  and  Burmester.  A good 
drawing  of  a good  country-house,  to  which  a 
small  but  carefully-drawn  plan,  with  a north  and 
south  point,  is  attached.  The  plan  is  a good  one 
in  the  main,  but  the  corridor  from  the  entrance 
door  to  the  hall  is  rather  a long  step,  and  the  w.c. 
in  the  women’s  yard  seems  disagreeably  near  the 
bakery.  The  house  is  in  a quiet  quasi-Elizabethan 
style,  shown  in  a good  pen-drawing.  An  octa- 
gonal ice-house  inserted  in  the  line  of  boundary 
wall  of  the  yards  makes  an  incident  in  the  design. 

1.596  : Stables  to  the  last-named  house,  by  the 
same  architects.  The  small  plans  appended 
hardly  show  what  all  the  rooms  arc,  though  one 
can  distinguish  stables  and  loose  boxes.  The 
buildings  are  not  in  any  “ style,”  but  are 
unobtrusively  picturesque,  with  wide  spreading 
eaves  and  high  pitched  roofs.  By  the  same 
architects  again  are 

Nos.  1,597  and  1,598,  “ Hurstborne,  Hants,” 
entrance  front  and  view  from  south-east.  The 
latter  is  a good  pen-sketch  of  a house  of 
Elizabethan  character,  which  derives  some  special 
effect  from  the  two  large  ocatogonal  turrets  which 
flank  the  further  wing,  otherwise  it  is  like  many 
other  houses  in  this  style.  The  drawing  of  the 
entrance  front  is  a rather  hard  and  mechanical 
one,  showing  a carriage  porch  and  the  staircase 
block  in  the  rear,  both  richly  treated  with  the 
accepted  kind  of  rather  corrupt  ornamental 
features  proper  to  the  style,  but  not  showing  any 
invention. 

1599:  “St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Morningside, 
Hants  0 ; Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc.  A rather  dull 
and  lifeless-looking  pen-drawing  of  an  admirably 
grouped  bit  of  building,  a cross  church  of  early 
Gothic  type,  seen  from  the  north-east,  with  an 
octagon  vestry  in  the  angle  of  chancel  and  tran- 
sept, a fleche  on  the  roof  ridge  near  the  east 
gable  of  the  nave,  and  a tower  with  a light  and 
slender  spire,  standing  rather  clear  of  the  general 
group  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  whole  makes 
an  admirable  bit  of  architectural  composition,  and 
merited  a better  and  more  effective  drawing. 

1,600:  “Donhead  St.  Andrew’s  Church; 
Proposed  Chancel  and  Aisle”;  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting. 
A bit  of  modern  work  in  late  Gothic  manner 
tacked  on  to  what  seems  to  be  a cemented  or 
rough-cast  church  of  the  ancient  churchwarden 
type.  The  interior  shows  a heavy  cambered  and 
moulded  tie-beam  with  open  geometric  tracery  in 
the  spandrels  between  that  and  the  rafter.  The 
building  is  illustrated  in  pretty  and  effective  little 
water-colour  sketches  on  toned  paper. 

1,601  : “Proposed  Town  Hall  and  Offices, 
Farnworth”;  Messrs.  Bradshaw  & Gass.  The 
front  is  effectively  treated,  but  the  whole  is  a 
little  too  much  like  a slice  of  front,  with  nothing 
to  call  architecture  round  the  corner.  In  the 
upper  story  there  is  an  effective  treatment  of 
coupled  pilasters  rather  wide  apart,  with  niches 
and  statues  between  them,  and  round-headed 
mullioned  windows  with  rusticated  arches.  The 
finish  of  the  tower  is  rather  awkward  in  outline. 
No  plan. 

1,604:  “The  Music  of  Life”;  Mr.  II. 
Granville  Fell.  A decorative  study  of  figures 
conventionally  arranged,  with  a background  of 
gold  across  which  rise  the  stems  of  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  forms  a canopy  over  the  figures. 
The  colour  effect  is  rich  and  harmonious,  the  two 
nude  children  representing  childhood  are  a very 
pretty  group,  and  contrast  effectively  with  the 
crimson  robes  of  “ Amor,”  the  next  figure  in  the 
procession.  As  a treatment  of  figures  in  a 
decorative  manner  but  with  a symbolical  meaning, 
this  is  a very  successful  piece  of  work. 

1,605:  “Town  Hall,  Brescia,  Italy”;  Mr. 
James  C.  Watt.  A beautifully  executed  elevation 
of  a fine  bit  of  Renaissance  building,  with  an  order 
plainly  treated  on  the  ground  story,  with  arches 
between,  and  a very  richly  decorated  order  in 
the  upper  story.  A small  scale  plan  is  given. 
A very  good  piece  of  illustrative  drawing. 

1,606:  “House  at  Surbiton-on-Thames ; ” 
Messrs.  Kidner  & Berry.  An  unpretending  house 
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in  what  may  be  called  English  Domestic  style  ; 
there  is  an  amusing  little  bit  of  eccentricity  in  the 
treatment  of  the  entrance  porch,  where  the  arch 
is  returned  round  at  the  springing,  projecting 
inwards  towards  the  porch  and  ending  in  a small 
scroll  on  the  top  of  a pedestal.  It  looks  a little 
too  much  as  if  it  were  meant  to  sit  on,  or  would 
probably  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

1,607:  “ L’Eglise  Protestante  Fran$aise  de 
Londres,”  interior  ; Mr.  Aston  Webb.  A large 
pen  drawing  of  the  interior  of  this  church,  of 
which  we  illustrated  the  exterior  in  the  Builder 
for  June  27,  1S91.  It  is  a very  fine  solid 
interior  in  what  may  be  described  as  a round- 
arched  Gothic  style  (not  Romanesque),  with  a 
great  deal  of  special  character.  The  arches  are 
fully  and  finely  moulded,  the  walls  are  treated  in 
bands  of  differing  stones.  The  nave  arcade 
shows  strongly  moulded  semi-circular  arches,  the 
mouldings  dying  into  the  piers  without  imposts, 
except  that  the  soffit  member  is  stopped  by  a capital 
and  small  coupled  shaft.  A kind  of  triforium 
balustrade,  with  heavy  square  balusters  alternating 
at  every  fourth  space  with  small  coupled  shafts,  runs 
under  the  clearstory  windows,  and  is  carried  out  on 
large  corbels  round  the  piers,  in  a manner  re- 
calling a somewhat  similar  treatment  of  a balus- 
trade in  the  nave  arcade  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont 
at  Paris,  only  that  in  that  case  the  balustrade  goes 
round  the  pier  below  the  main  arcade.  The 
ceiling  is  a segmental  timber  one  with  boarding 
at  back  of  the  rafters.  The  east  end  shows  an 
apse,  with  narrow  heavily  moulded  windows 
above,  and  the  front  of  the  organ  below,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  apse  and  kept  nearly  flush 
with  the  wall  line  except  for  the  two  projecting 
turrets.  This  looks  very  well  in  an  architectural 
sense,  but  the  organ  must  be  very  much  out 
of  the  building,  and  rather  badly  placed 
for  sotnding,  though  by  no  means  so  badly 
as  in  the  usual  “organ-chamber.”  The  central 
portion  of  the  organ  front  is  interrupted  by  a 
large  panel  forming  part  of  the  architectural 
design,  into  which  the  orthodox  inscription  of  the 
Commandments  is  worked,  with  a title  panel 
supported  by  two  angels  above  it.  The  whole 
design  is  most  original  and  effective  in  treatment ; 
we  shall  publish  a lithograph  of  it  next  week,  our 
space  this  week  being  entirely  occupied  by  the 
illustrations  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

1, 60S:  “ Gamekeeper’s  Lodge  in  theArdennes” ; 
Messrs.  Kidner  & Berry.  A small  stone-built 
house  with  ball  finials  at  the  feet  of  the  gables, 
and  a peculiar  form  of  stone  chimney  which  may 
be  of  the  district,  or  may  be  an  imitation  of  a 
favourite  form  of  Norfolk  chimney. 

1,609:  “Design  for  a Large  Town  House”; 
Mr.  A.  Hart.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
of  January  23,  1892.  It  is  a rich  and  striking 
design  in  modern  free  Classic  style,  but  rather 
wants  restraint  and  simplicity.  The  cornice  is 
very  heavy  and  not  good  in  profile,  the  upper 
members  being  decidedly  too  large  for  the  lower 
portion,  and  we  should  consider  the  wide  semi- 
circular windows  of  the  ground  floor  too  much  of 
the  character  of  a business  building  rather  than  a 
private  house.  The  middle  portion,  with  the 
mullioned  windows  between  columns,  and  the 
decorative  panels  between  the  first  and  second 
floor  windows,  has  a very  good  effect,  but  the 
cornice  and  some  other  details  are  hardly  in  scale 
with  it.  However,  it  is  an  ambitious  and  spirited 
attempt,  with  a great  deal  of  merit. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

It  is  hardly  worthwhile  to  bestow  any  space  on 
the  exhibition  of  the  “Union  Libe'rale,”  an  ex- 
hibition which  is  of  no  value  to  anyone,  and  is 
only  another  edition  of  the  “ Salon  des  Refuses  ” 
of  a former  year.  We  have  become  somewhat 
weary  of  exhibitions  of  eccentricities,  and  what  at 
one  time  seemed  amusing  becomes  now  only 
rather  irritating.  3 

At  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  the  jury  which  was 
to  settle  the  awards  of  the  year  has  made  its 
report.  After  two  turns  of  voting,  194  votes 
have  been  recorded  in  favour  of  M.  Roybet  as  the 
recipient  of  the  “Medaille  d’Honneur.”  M 
Roybet  was  born  at  Uzes  in  1840.  After  having 
for  a long  time  ceased  to  exhibit,  his  reappear- 
ance at  the  Salon  has  been  a complete  success. 
Alter  having  received  a medal  in  1S66,  he 
received  a decoration  in  1S92,  twenty-six  years 
later  and  has  now  obtained  the  highest  honour 
the  Salon  can  award.  Among  his  principal 
works  may  be  mentioned  “ Un  Fou  sous 
Henri  III.  (Salon  of  1866),  and  in  1S6S,  “ Les 
Joueurs  de  Trictrac.” 

In  sculpture,  the  Medaille  d’Honneur  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  Charpentier,  author  ot  the  fine 


monument  at  Avignon,  which  was  recently 
published  in  the  Builder.  He  obtained  the  “ Prix 
du  Salon  ” in  1890  and  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1S92.  He  exhibits  this  year  a group  in  marble, 
“Les  Lutteurs,”  and  a plaster  statue,  “Les 
Hirondelles.  ” 

In  the  section  of  architecture,  M.  Defrasse,  the 
author  of  the  “ Restauration  de  l’Enceinte  Sacree 
d’Epidaure,”  has  obtained  the  Medaille  d’PIonneur 
by  forty-three  votes,  against  seven  given  for  M. 
Fourneau,  author  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
pagoda  at  Vat-Cheng,  five  given  to  M.  Coquart, 
and  two  to  MM.  Godefroy,  Bauhain,  and  Paul 
Normand.  M.  Defrasse,  a pupil  of  M.  Andre, 
obtained  a second  medal  in  1882  and  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1886. 

In  engraving,  the  Medaille  d’Honneur  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  Ch.  Lamothe,  pupil  of  Plenriquel 
Dupont,  who  this  year  has  exhibited  two  fine 
engravings,  “ Les  Bergers,”  after  Nicholas  Poussin, 
and  the  “ Amateur  d’Estampes,”  after  Meissonier. 

The  minor  awards  we  need  only  mention  in 
regard  to  architecture.  The  First  Medal  has 
been  given  to  M.  Emile  Camut  for  his  restoration 
of  the  Baths  of  Mont  Dore  ; second  medals  to 
MM.  Godefroy,  Bauhain,  Nodet,  Paul  Normand, 
and  Bobin  ; third  medals,  MM.  Auguste  Rives, 
P.  Bernard,  Ch.  Naudin,  II.  Petit,  P.  Heneux, 
G.  Majou,  and  C.  Yperman. 

It  appears  that,  in  default  of  bidders,  the 
demolition  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  Sorbonne 
is  postponed  for  some  months.  This  is  only 
a delay,  however  ; and  the  archaeologists,  who 
lament  over  the  destruction  of  the  remains 
of  old  Paris,  are  bitter  (not  without  reason) 
against  both  the  Government  and  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  for  the  implacable  manner  in  which  they 
are  uniting  their  efforts  in  a crusade  against 
historic  monuments  of  Paris.  Nothing  can  pre- 
vent the  ultimate  destruction  of  these  old 
buildings  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  stern  and  sombre 
originality  of  which  accorded  so  well  with  their 
function  as  the  home  of  the  ancient  school  of 
learning.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
M.  Nenot  did  not  include  in  his  scheme  the 
preservation  of  the  Cour  d’Honneur,  as  he  has 
preserved  the  chapel,  by  incorporating  it  in  the 
new  buildings. 

Not  far  from  here  there  has  disappeared  recently 
another  vestige  of  Old  Paris.  The  celebrated 
hotel  built  by  the  Chancellor  Juvenal  des  Ursins, 
situated  near  the  Quai  de  la  Cit£,  has  just  been 
destroyed.  The  work  of  demolition  has  brought 
to  light  a part  of  what  was  formerly  the  chapel  of 
St.  Aignan,  a curious  specimen  of  Romanesque 
architecture  built  in  the  twelfth  century  under 
Chancellor  de  Garlande.  Some  remains  of  the 
vaulting,  and  some  curiously-carved  capitals 
belonging  to  this  erection,  have  been  discovered. 
Several  neighbouring  houses  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  giving  place  to  the  heavy  and  common- 
place buildings  which  surround  Notre  Dame. 
While  the  administration  is  thus  pitiless  in  regard 
to  ancient  structures,  it  shows  on  the  other  hand 
an  exaggerated  care  for  more  modern  ones,  and 
is  now  expending  a considerable  sum  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Fontaine  Saint-Michel,  one  of  the 
most  commonplace  monuments  built  under  the 
Second  Empire,  from  the  designs  of  Davioud. 

On  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs,  opposite  the  fagade 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  there  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated in  a few  days  the  statue  of  Theophraste 
Renaudot,  physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  said  to 
be  the  founder  of  French  journalism,  and  also  of 
the  Assistance  Publique.  The  statue  is  the  work 
of  M.  Alfred  Boucher.  On  the  Place  de  l’Odeon 
the  statue  of  Emile  Augier  is  shortly  to  be 
erected,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  M.  Auguste  Barrias.  There  is  also  talk  of 
erecting  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  not  far 
from  the  Delacroix  monument,  a statue  to  Henri 
Murger,  who  preserved  in  his  well-known  novels 
the  memory  of  the  old  habits  and  life  of 
the  students  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  As  to  the 
monuments  to  Balzac  and  Alfred  de  Musset, 
commissioned  some  years  ago  by  their  respective 
subscribing  committees,  no  date  has  yet  been 
fixed  for  their  erection,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  models  for  them  are  still  far  from  comple- 


Passing  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  we  may  observe  first  the  present  state  of 
the  decorations  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the 
Salon  Lobau  M.  J.  P.  Laurens  is  at  work  on  the 
set  uf  historic  scenes  to  which  his  large  picture  of 
the  “Voute  d’Acier  ” was  the  prelude,  and  of 
which  the  next  in  order  was  “ Etienne  Marcel 
Protegeant  le  Dauphin.”  The  artist  is  now  occu- 
pied on  a large  composition  entitled  “ Louis  le 
Gros  Donnant  aux  Parisiens  les  Franchises  Muni-  j 
cipales.  ’ On  the  grand  staircase  one  can  now  see 


a small  portion  of  the  decoration  by  MM.  Olivier  r 
and  Merson,  who  are  ornamenting  the  cupolas  ; 
of  the  side  galleries  with  paintings  representing  ; 
the  twelve  months.  Each  cupola  is  subdivided  : 
into  four  compartments  decorated  with  small 
symbolical  figures  surrounded  by  garlands,  con- 
stituting a collection  of  forty-eight  different 
compositions,  of  very  good  effect  in  regard  to 
colour,  but  which  would  gain  by  being  somewhat 
simplified  and  treated  in  a larger  and  broader 
style  than  is  the  case  with  the  portion  now  > 
executed.  On  the  same  staircase  there  will 
shortly  be  completed  two  cupolas,  accompanied  : 
by  pendentives,  executed  by  M.  Schommer  and  : 
Joseph  Blanc.  The  first  has  chosen  for  his 
subject  “ Les  Chansons  des  Rives  de  la  Seine,”  ’ 
the  second,  “ Les  Mois  du  Calendrier  Re- 
publican.” In  a neighbouring  gallery  M.  Henri 
Martin  is  at  work  on  a large  allegorical  ceiling  ; 
painting,  of  very  fine  and  harmonious  colour 
effect,  and  as  it  is  placed  high  up,  the  rather 
woolly  effect  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  execu- 
tion, touch  by  touch,  which  he  has  ma^e  his 
own,  will  not  be  so  apparent  as  when  his  pictures 
are  seen  from  a nearer  point  of  view.  In  a few 
weeks  the  jury  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  decoration  1 
will  have  to  decide  on  the  second  competition  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Salle  des  Banquets.  Of  the 
three  artists  engaged,  M.  Georges  Bertrand  seems 
to  have  the  most  chance  of  obtaining  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work. 

After  the  exhibition  of  1889,  the  Ministry  of 
War  collected,  in  a gallery  on  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  an  exhibition  of  ancient  arms,  uniforms, 
aud  other  objects,  some  from  the  museums  of 
Paris  and  the  provinces,  others  lent  by  other 
Government  departments  or  by  private  collectors. 
After  the  close  of  this  exhibition,  the  collectors 
and  artists,  with  Meissonier  at  their  head, 
formed  a society  with  the  object  of  reconstituting 
this  collection  in  a permanent  form.  M. 
Edouard  Detaille  now  presides  over  this  society, 
which  is  called  “ La  Sabretache,”  and  by  its 
efforts  it  is  hoped  that  a museum  of  real  interest 
will  be  constituted  at  Paris,  and  which  will  find 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  where  there  is  now 
plenty  of  space  to  spare,  an  appropiate  home,  in 
which  also  the  Musee  de  Marine  may  be  ac- 
commodated. 

The  Spitzer  sale  continues  with  the  same  success 
as  at  first.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the 
receipts  have  attained  to  6,484,825  francs.  We 
may  mention  in  this  connexion  the  sale  of  the 
artistic  collection  of  M.  Coquelin  aine,  which  has 
produced  581,000  francs,  a remarkable  sum  for 
the  mere  collection  of  an  amateur.  In  a few  days 
will  take  place  also  the  sale  of  the  works  in  the 
atelier  of  the  lamented  artist  Voillemot.  This 
will  include,  as  well  as  his  awn  works,  a good 
many  pictures  by  others  among  the  most  notable 
painters  of  the  day. 

The  Congress  of  French  Architects  will  meet 
this  year  on  Monday,  June  19,  the  session  lasting 
till  the  following  Saturday.  We  shall  be  able  to 
publish  the  programme  shortly. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of  M.  Alfred  Darcel,  Director  of  the 
Cluny  Museum,  in  which  capacity  he  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  du  Sommerard.  M.  Darcel  was  born 
at  Rouen,  in  1818.  After  having  carried  on  his 
studies  in  his  native  town,  he  came  to  Paris  to 
pass  through  the  course  of  the  Ecole  Centrale. 
He  was  occupied  at  that  time  with  chemistry, 
but  soon  quitted  science  for  art,  and,  after 
having  been  attached  in  1852,  to  the  “Service 
des  Expositions,”  he  in  1S62  received  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  Louvre.  His 
refined  taste  for  archaeology  and  his  learned 
researches  in  that  field,  soon  brought  him  into 
further  notice,  and  in  1871  M.  Jules  Simon,  then 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  appointed  ^him 
director  of  the  national  tapestry  manufactory  of 
the  Gobelins.  He  occupied  this  important  post 
until  1885,  when  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  Cluny  Museum. 

M.  Darcel  was  the  author  of  a number  of  works 
on  Art  History,  especially  on  tapestries  and 
textiles,  and  contributed  to  various  reviews,  from 
time  to  time,  some  very  learned  and  able  articles 
on  theatrical  costumes  and  decoration.  His 
successor  at  the  Cluny  Museum  has  not  yet  been 
selected. 

* \ > 


Mr.  Batsford's  Change  of  Address. — Mr. 
B.  T.  Batsford,  the  well-known  architectural  book- 
seller and  publisher,  asks  us  to  mention  that  after 
June  5 his  business  (which  has  for  over  forty  years 
been  conducted  at  No.  52,  High  Holborn)  will  be 
removed  to  more  convenient  premises,  No.  94, 
High  Holborn.  We  comply  with  pleasure,  and 
wish  Mr.  Batsford  continued  prosperity  in  his  new 
quarters. 


June  3,  1893.] 
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Plan  of  New  Engineering  and  Electrical  Laboratories , University  College. — Ground  Floor. 


THE  NEW  LABORATORIES  AT 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  New  Engineering  and  Electrical  Labora- 
tories in  University  College,  London,  were 
opened  by  H.  R.  Ii.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on 
Monday  afternoon  last.  Professors  Fleming 
and  Beare,  who  have  charge  respectively  of 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing at  the  College,  met  the  representatives  of  the 
Press  at  11  a.m.,  and  courteously  conducted  them 
over  the  buildings,  explaining  the  arrangements 
which  were  contemplated,  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  rendered  this  extension  necessary, 
and  providing  each  with  an  official  account 
thereof. ' We  are  compelled  largely  to  rely  upon 
this  account  in  what  follows,  for  the  engineering 
laboratory  was  filled  with  two  galleries  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  visitors  to  the  afternoon 
ceremony,  the  platform  between  them  occupying 
the  space  opposite  the  door,  where  lathes  and 
milling  machine  are  indicated  on  the  plan.  We 
will  first  of  all  quote  from  a description  of  the 
buildings  written  by  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture  and 
Construction  in  University  College  : — • 

The  main  building  of  University  College, 
London,  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Wilkins, 
and,  with  the  dome  and  fine  portico,  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  his  skill  as  a designer.  This 
building  has  been  already  enlarged  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a south  wing,  occupied  by  University 
College  School,  in  1869,  1873,  and  1876,  and  by 
the  erection  of  a north  wing  in  1S71  and  1881, 
occupied  partly  by  the  Slade  School  of  Fine  Art 
and  partly  by  some  of  the  science  departments, 
both  from  the  designs  of  Professor  Playter  Lewis. 
So  extended,  the  buildings  occupied  three  sides 
of  a square,  open  to  Gower-street  on  the  fourth 
side.  Considerable  enlargement  having  again 
become  necessary,  the  Council,  not  without 
reluctance,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  un- 
avoidable that  the  fourth  side  of  the  quadrangle 
should  be  occupied  by  the  new  buildings  required, 
and  of  these  a first  instalment  is  about  to  be 
opened.  There  is  room  towards  Gower-street  for 
a southern  block  measuring  210  ft.  by  55  ft.,  and 
a northern  block  of  greater  length  by  the  same 
depth,  still  leaving  open  between  them  a central 
space  of  ample  width  to  connect  the  quadrangle 
with  Gower-street,  and  to  afford  a view  of  the 
central  dome  and  portico. 

Of  these  two  possible  blocks  the  southern  is  the 
one  which  has  been  begun  ; at  its  south  end  it  is 
carried  to  the  full  intended  height,  and  a base- 
ment is  constructed,  affording  in  all,  four  stories. 
The  northern  part  of  the  block  (which  is  not  yet 
carried  quite  to  its  full  extent  northwards)  has  no 
basement,  so  as  to  afford  solid  foundations  for  the 
machinery  which  is  to  be  placed  there.  This  part 
has  only  been  carried  up  one  story,  and  is  pro- 
visionally roofed  in  at  that  level.  This  portion  of 
the  building  is  to  be  used  as  the  new  engineering 
laboratory,  to  which  a space  measuring  50  ft.  by 
98  ft.  3 in.  clear  of  the  walls,  is  appropriated.  It 
contains  an  engine-room  and  an  office,  a calori- 
meter-room, cement  testing-room,  and  a private 
room  for  the  professor,  besides  the  general 
laboratory,  and  is  spacious,  airy,  and  extremely 
well  lighted.* 

* Much  better  than  it  will  be  in  the  future  when  the  build- 


The southern  part  of  the  ground  story  (see  plan) 
is  appropriated  to  the  electrical  department,  and 
contains  a dynamo-room,  a lecture-theatre,  with 
an  apparatus-room  adjoining,  and  electrical  labora- 
tory, and  a private  room  for  the  professor,  all 
compactly  and  conveniently  disposed.  The  base- 
ment-story under  this  part  of  the  building  contains 
the  accumulator-room,  the  heating  apparatus, 
lavatories,  and  a large  pattern  shop  and  carpenter’s 
shop,  and  communicates  with  the  boiler-house, 
which  is  not  under  any  part  of  the  buildings. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  a theatre,  with  its 
apparatus-room  and  photographic  dark  room,  for 
use  by  the  classes  of  engineering  and  of  graphics, 
a class-room,  a professor’s  room,  and  a museum 
for  engineering  specimens. 

The  whole  of  the  second  or  topmost  floor  is  a 
room  for  engineering  and  geometrical  drawing. 

The  entrance  to  these  departments  will  be 
from  the  quadrangle,  and  a staircase  in  Walker’s 
artificial  stone,  with  on  open  well-hole  left  clear 
for  purposes  of  experiment,  communicates  with  all 
floors. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brickwork,  or 
Fletton  bricks  laid  in  cement,  faced  with  Portland 
Stone  on  the  face  next  the  quadrangle  and  next 
Gower-street,  and  partly  so  on  the  return  or  south 
face,  and  rests  on  a cement  concrete  foundation. 
The  internal  walls  of  the  engineering  laboratory, 
the  lecture-theatre,  and  several  other  portions  of 
the  buildings  are  lined  with  white  glazed  facing- 
bricks.  The  roofs  are  constructed  with  steel 
trusses  and  slated,  and  have  ample  skylights. 

The  architectural  treatment  of  the  original  build- 
ing has  been  followed  on  the  front  next  the  quad- 
rangle without  any  variation.  On  the  Gower-street 
front,  in  dealing  with  which  the  architect  was  not 
so  rigorously  compelled  to  conform  to  the  original, 
all  the  main  lines  of  cornices,  strings,  &c.,  are 
equally  carried  through,  and  the  architectural 
details  are  adhered  to,  but  such  minor  variations 
as  convenience  called  for  have  been  introduced  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  windows  of  the  ground  story 
are  slightly  larger  than  in  the  old  building,  and  for 
part  of  the  front  an  upper  range  of  windows,  to 
give  light  to  the  top  story,  has  been  introduced. 

Of  the  elevation  towards  Gower-street  only  six 
bays  of  the  south  block  are  at  present  completed 
to  the  full  height,  and  eleven  more  are  carried  up 
to  the  string-course  above  the  ground-floor 
windows. 

The  whole  of  these  new  buildings  are  to  be  lit 
electrically  by  incandescent  lamps  ; but  provision 
has  also  been  made  for  gas-lighting  throughout. 
The  advantages  of  the  electric  lighting  in  the 
lecture-rooms  and  drawing-room  will  be  manifest. 

The  present  engineering  laboratory  of  the 
College  will  be  rearranged  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Physics.  A New  Physical  Labora- 
tory has  already  been  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
College,  and  is  now  in  use. 

This  building  forms  a compact  block  measuring 
34  ft.  3 in.  deep  by  88  ft.  6 in.  long,  the  centre 
part  being  two  stories  high,  and  the  sides  one 
story  only.  On  the  ground  floor  three 
laboratories  are  provided  : two  are  large  ones, 


ings  are  completed,  for  in  addition  to  the  windows  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  the  provisional  roof  (which  will  be  jacked-up 
as  the  building  is  increased  in  height  and  will  form  the 
permanent  roof  of  the  top  story)  is  provided  with  a sky- 
light.—Ed. 


measuring  each  33  ft.  x 32  ft. , and  with  an  open 
roof;  the  centre  room  measures  25  ft.  x 18  ft., 
and  a fourth  room  of  the  same  dimensions  is 
provided  above  it.  Ample  light  and  good  ventila- 
tion have  been  provided,  and  in  the  three 
principal  laboratories  a firm  floor  of  solid  deal 
blocks  on  concrete,  resting  on  the  earth,  furnishes 
a stable  base  on  which  any  kind  of  delicate 
apparatus  can  rest  free  from  vibration.  Solid 
stone  slabs  resting  on  stone  corbels  carried  by  the 
walls  themselves  are  supplied  throughout,  and 
gas  and  water  are  carried  to  every  part.  The 
building  is  so  arranged  that  an  uninterrupted 
length  of  86  ft.  is  available  for  experiments  on 
light.  In  connexion  with  the  upper  room,  a 
complete  dark  room,  with  all  the  fittings  required 
for  photographic  work,  has  been  introduced.  A 
second  floor  can  be  added  over  either  or  both  the 
large  laboratories  if  found  desirable.  The  whole 
has  been  solidly  but  simply  constructed  in  brick- 
work, and  provides  part  of  the  accommodation 
required  by  the  professor  of  physics. 

The  classes  which  cannot  be  taught  here  will 
be  provided  for  in  the  two  lower  floors  of  the 
library  wing,  most  of  which  has  hitherto  served  as 
an  engineering  laboratory  and  lecture-theatre. 
Here  a general  and  an  electrical  laboratory,  a 
lecture-theatre,  apparatus-room,  class-rooms,  pro- 
fessor’s room,  balance-room,  and  other  accommo- 
dation will  be  furnished  ; and  this  very  important 
department  will  be  far  better  housed  than  it  has 
hitherto  been,  while  the  removal  of  Professor 
Carey  Foster’s  classes  and  laboratories  will  render 
it  possible  to  provide  enlarged  and  improved 
accommodation  for  the  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
his  laboratory,  and  for  bacteriology  in  connexion 
with  hygiene.  A lecture-theatre  and  rooms  in  the 
same  division  of  the  building  will  also  be  appro- 
priated to  the  classes  of  pure  mathematics.  In 
each  case  fittings  and  other  appliances  are  to  be 
rearranged,  a course  which  no  doubt  adds  to  the 
expense  of  the  present  undertaking,  but  with  the 
result  that  the  important  department  of  physics 
will  reap  almost  as  much  benefit  from  the  changes 
being  made  as  the  two  departments  for  which  the 
new  buildings  are  being  specially  provided,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  other  branches  of  the  college 
work  will  be  facilitated. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  speak  in  detail  of  some 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  new  laboratories, 
which  are  to  be  opened  for  work  in  October  next, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  new  term  : — 

The  cement  testing-room  will  be  fitted  with 
stone  benches  for  gauging  work,  with  cement 
tanks  beneath,  in  which  the  briquettes  may  be 
placed  to  set  ; another  bench  carries  the  testing- 
plant  and  other  accessories.  The  Calorimeter 
room  will  be  fitted  with  lead -covered  tables  and 
sinks,  and  with  benches  for  chemical  work.  Here 
fuels  will  be  tested  for  their  calorific  power  and 
furnace  gases  analysed,  &c.  The  arrangement  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  engineering  laboratory 
can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  plan  which 
we  give.  The  engine-room  will  be  screened 
off  by  a glass  and  wood  partition.  The 
engine  will  be  a 25  h.-p.  vertical  compound 
engine,  and  power  will  be  taken  up  by  rope 
brakes.  It  will  be  used  only  for  experimental 
purposes.  In  the  same  room  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a small  high-speed  engine  of 
the  type  largely  used  in  electric  lighting  ; this 
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will  be  used  both  for  testing  and  for  power 
purposes.  Steam  will  be  supplied  to  both  from 
a boiler  to  be  set  up  in  the  boiler-house,  which  is 
on  the  basement  level,  but  outside  the  walls  of 
the  laboratory.  The  gas-engine  just  outside  the 
engine-room  is  a 8 h.-p.,  and  will  drive  the 
lathes,  milling-machine,  &c.,  by  a main  line  of 
shafting  carried  on  brackets  on  the  walls,  and 
countershafting  supported  on  A frames. 

In  the  dynamo-room  is  another  gas-engine  of 
9 h.-p.  (which  will  indicate  up  to  19  h.-p.),  by 
Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers.  The  exhaust-box  and 
silencing  chamber,  and  a new  starting  gear  (both 
features  of  much  interest),  are  placed  in  brick  pits 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  ; over  these  are  water 
tanks  and  pipes,  to  supply  a continuous  stream  to 
the  cylinder  jacket.  There  is  further  an  arrange- 
ment for  giving  this  supply  through  water-meters 
for  the  purpose  of  thermo-dynamical  measure- 
ments. From  this  engine  may  be  driven  a 
Crompton  10  h.-p.  shunt-wound  dynamo,  by 
means  of  one  pulley ; from  the  other  pulley  is 
driven  a counter-shaft,  which  is  carried  through 
into  the  engineering  engine-room,  so  that  the 
counter-shaft  can  be  driven  by  steam  when 
required.  This  gas-engine  is  the  only  machine 
at  present  in  sitti.  Its  silencing  chamber,  filled 
with  pebbles,  will,  it  is  stated,  entirely  prevent 
the  disagreeable  noise  of  the  exhaust,  and  which 
would  not  be  at  all  conducive  to  the  well- 
being of  the  patients  in  University  College 
Hospital,  just  opposite. 


It  is  proposed  to  place  in  this  room  a machine 
ly  for 


CHELSEA  INFIRMARY  EXTENSION. 


expressly  for  testing  and  experimental  purposes, 
whose  design  is  as  follows : There  are  four 
machines  bolted  into  the  same  bed-plate,  two  of 
these  are  similar  Kapp  continuous  current  motors, 
and  on  the  same  shafting  with  each  is  a Kapp 
alternator,  which  will  be  driven  by  the  motor. 
These  alternators  are  side  by  side,  and  can  be 
rigidly  bolted  together  with  the  armature  bobbins 
in  any  desired  relative  position.  The  motors  can 
be  driven  by  accumulators  placed  in  the  basement, 
or  one  of  them  can  be  run  as  a motor  and  the 
other  as  a generator. 

South  of  the  dynamo-room  is  a lecture-room, 
and  behind  the  lecture-table  are  placed  the 
battery,  switch-board,  and  switches  for  controlling 
the  supply  of  current  to  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
and  to  the  lecture-table.  This  last  is  supplied 
with  alternating  and  continuous  current,  and  also 
with  gas  and  water  for  illustrative  experiments. 
A large  apparatus-room  behind  the  lecture-room 
is  similarly  supplied,  and  will  contain  the  lecture 
apparatus  and  instruments.  Beyond  there  is  a 
large  electrical  laboratory,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  is  the  large  stone  slabs  built  into  the  wall 
to  serve  as  steady  tables  for  the  more  delicate 
instruments.  The  electric  mains  are  carried  in 
chases  across  and  around  the  floor  of  the  room, 
which  are  covered  in  by  floor-boards.  The 
photometer  will  be  in  a small  gallery  30  ft.  long 
and  6 ft.  wide  at  one  end  of  the  laboratory,  and 
there  is  a dark  room  at  the  end  of  this  gallery  for 
photographic  work. 

In  the  basement,  besides  the  accumulator  room 
(for  which  ample  provision  for  ventilation  is 
made),  there  will  be  a carpenters’  shop  and  pattern- 
room,  and  a forge.  The  upper  stories  of  the 
building  are  not  yet  complete.  On  the  first  floor 
will  be  the  Engineering  lecture  theatre,  with  its 
apparatus-room,  a class-room  and  private-rooms, 
and  another  photographer’s  dark-room.  Ad- 
joining will  be  a museum  which  will  contain 
specimens  of  ore,  manufactured  iron,  cements, 
&c.,  and  models  of  mechanism  and  structures. 
On  the  top-floor  will  be  the  drawing-office,  lighted 
by  skylights  in  addition  to  the  windows.  The 
well  of  the  staircase  affords  an  opportunity  of 
testing  long  wires  or  carrying  out  pendulum 
experiments.  The  floors  are  made  sound  proof 
(with  silicate  cotton  or  slag-wool),  a matter  which 
is  of  some  importance  in  view  of  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  engine  and  dynamos. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  new  wing  are 
Messrs.  A.  Bush  & Son,  and  the  constructional 
steel  and  iron  work  has  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Moreland  & Son.  The  contractors  for 
the  Physical  Laboratory  were  Messrs.  Brown, 
Son,  & Blomfield. 


It  is  proposed  by  the  Chelsea  Board  of 
Guardians  to  build  additional  accommodation  for, 
and  adjoining,  the  present  Infirmary  in  Cale- 
street.  The  site  is  a corner  one,  being  at  the 
junction  of  Cale-street  and  Sydney-street,  with  a 
frontage  of  a little  over  70  ft.  to  the  former  and 
60  it.  to  the  latter.  The  accommodation  required 
was  for  a medical  superintendent’s  house,  and 
bedrooms  for  forty-two  night  and  day  nurses,  and 
two  superintendent  nurses.  It  is  to  be  a building 
of  four  floors,  standing  on  a basement.  The 
frontage  in  Cale-street  is  to  be  kept  back  to  the 
line  of  frontage  of  the  existing  Infirmary. 

Six  sets  ot  designs  have  been  sent  in,  and  will 
be  on  view  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  in  King’s- 
road  until  June  6.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  the  award  has  not  been  yet  made,  but  will  be 
shortly. 

The  various  sets  of  designs  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  letters.  The  plans  vary  but  little 
from  each  other,  the  rooms  forming  the  doctors’ 
residence  being  placed  on  the  Sydney-street  side, 
whilst  the  nurses’  rooms  face  Cale-street,  and  have 
access  to  the  Infirmary.  In  the  basement  a large 
recreation  room  for  the  nurses  has  been  provided, 
as  well  as  bath-rooms  and  other  offices  and  stores. 
The  doctors’  residence  is  provided  with  two 
sitting  rooms,  and  a study  and  several  bedrooms, 
the  rest  of  the  building  being  entirely  taken  up 
with  bedrooms  for  the  nursing  staff. 

Although  the  site  is  not  quite  rectangular, 
“ O.”  and  “ H.”  have  designed  these  blocks  with 
the  frontages  at  right-angles  to  each  other,  the 
differences  in  width  being  given  in  the  areas. 
This  has  a more  symmetrical  look  on  plan,  and 
not  much  space  is  apparently  wasted.  The  others 
have  drawn  their  frontages  parallel  with  the  lines 
of  the  site.  A separate  staircase  conducts  to  the 
nurses’  rooms,  with  an  entrance  from  Cale-street. 
In  most  cases  this  staircase  is  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  block  ; in  one  case,  however,  it  forms  a 
special  feature  in  the  front.  With  respect  to 
the  elevations,  not  much  can  be  said  ; few  are 
above  the  commonplace,  and  more  than  one  is 
bad.  “X.”  has  a simple  frontage  with  a slightly 
projecting  centre  to  the  Sydney-street  front,  and 
circular  windows  in  the  top  story.  A slight  pro- 
jection with  a gable  is  shown  at  the  angle  of  the 
site,  balancing  the  projection  at  the  opposite  end 
(of  the  existing  building),  and  a far  more 
satisfactory  feature  than  the  angle  turrets  shown 
on  some  of  the  others — a feature  which  we  must 
confess  to  be  somewhat  tired  of  in  our  London 
street  corners. 


Hon.  Treasurer  : Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt. 

Hon.  Librarian  : Mr.  J.  W.  Stonhold. 

Hon.  Secretaries  : Messrs.  F.  T.  W.  Gold- 
smith and  B.  F.  Fletcher. 

[The  foregoing  form  the  Committee.] 

Hon.  Solicitor  : Mr.  W.  H.  Jamieson. 

Hon.  Assistant  Librarians  : Messrs.  C.  H. 
Freeman  and  A.  T.  Griffith. 

Hon.  Auditors  : Messrs.  E.  C.  Pinks  and 
B.  Dicksee. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Registrar  : 
Mr.  D.  G.  Driver. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe,  in  proposing  a cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Gale,  referred  in  appreciative  terms  to  Mr.  Gale’s 
labours  during  the  past  four  years,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  new  educational  scheme  of 
the  Association. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  motion,  expressed 
his  cordial  agreement  with  what  had  been  said 
of  Mr.  Gale’s  services. 

Mr.  Gale  briefly  replied. 


The  Sanitary  Institute's  Examinations  for 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances. -At  an  Examination 
tor  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  in  Exeter  on  May 
26  and  27.  nineteen  candidates  presented  themselves, 
questions  were  set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the 
20th,  and  the  candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  c 
the  27th.  Thirteen  of  the  candidates  (one  being 
lady)  were  certified  to  be  competent,  as  regards  their 
sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties 
Inspector  of  Nuisances. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 
closing  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  final  meeting  of  this  Association  for  Session 


1 892-93  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  May  26,  in 
the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Husbands  was  unanimously  elected 
a member. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Gale,  Hon.  Sec., 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Riintz,  cordial  votes  of 
thanks  were  accorded  to  the  A.  A.  Lyric  Club  for 
the  entertainment  they  provided  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Members’  Soiree;  and  to  Messrs.  Broadwood 
& Co. , Messrs.  Sugg  & Co. , Messrs.  Colls  & Sons, 
and  Messrs.  Brass  & Co.,  for  their  assistance  on 
the  same  occasion. 

Mr.  Gale  also  announced  a donation,  by  Mr. 
R.  Holmes  (one  of  the  Instructors),  of  Si.  8s.  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Association.  A hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  Flon.  Sec.,  announced 
that  the  first  Summer  Visit  this  session  would  be 
made  this  Saturday,  June  3,  to  Chenies,  Bucks. 


Election  of  Officers  and  Committee . 

The  scrutineers  appointed  to  count  the  votes 
in  the  election  of  officers  then  made  their  report, 
the  result  of  which  was  declared  to  be  that  the 
following  were  elected  : — 

President:  Mr.E.W.  Mountford.F.R.I.B.A. 

Vice-Presidents  :— Messrs.  W.  D.  Caroe 
and  E.  S.  Gale. 

Members  of  Committee  : — Messrs.  J.  Begg, 
A.  C.  B.  Booth,  H.  O.  Cresswell,  A.  W.  Earle, 
F.  R.  Farrow,  Theo.  Moore,  E.  A.  Riintz, 
W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  Paul  Waterhouse,  M.A.,  and 
E.  Woodthorpe,  M.A.* 


The  Travelling  Student's  Notes  : Norfolk. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Sladdin  then  read  the  following 
paper,  descriptive  of  a tour  he  made  as  last  year’s 
A.  A.  Travelling  Student : — 

Having  been  awarded  the  Travelling  Student- 
ship I consulted  some  authorities,  and  decided 
upon  Norfolk  as  my  field  for  operations. 

I find  when  the  time  comes  to  read  the  paper 
that  choosing  such  a well-known  county  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  say  much  that  is  not  already 
known  to  most  of  you,  so  that  you  will  find  this 
but  a brief  outline  of  my  tour. 

I may  say  here  that  my  tour  was  made  the 
more  pleasant  by  having  two  friends  with  me 
most  of  the  time,  consequently,  throughout  the 
paper,  I am  constantly  using  the  plural  pronoun 
we — and  I must  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Mr.  Newton  for  allowing  me  to  add  some  of  his 
sketches  to  my  own  in  order  to  more  fully 
illustrate  my  remarks. 

Norwich  was  my  first  stopping-place,  and  I 
must  say  that  my  feelings  on  first  seeing  it  were 
those  of  disappointment  at  the  insignificant 
situation  the  Cathedral  occupied  ; it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  founders  did  not  select 
a more  imposing  site— such  as  the  high  ground 
which  rises  directly  on  the  other  side  ot  the  river 
— in  fact,  the  only  spot  from  which  a really  good  . 
view  of  it  can  be  obtained  is  from  the  river  oppo- 
site a delightfully  picturesque  old  fifteenth-century 
archway  known  as  Pulls  Ferry.  The  fine  outline 
of  the  tower  and  spire  is  here  seen  to  advantage, 
although  a closer  inspection  discloses  some 
hideous  detail. 

Those  who  have  seen  Norwich  Cathedral  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  finest  part  is  undoubtedly 
the  interior.  Entering  from  the  west  end,  which 
externally  is  so  poor  in  design,  one  is  at  once 
impressed  by  the  magnificent  range  of  Norman 
arcading  and  perpendicular  vaulting.  The  choir, 
which  is  of  great  length,  has  some  exceedingly  fine 
stalls,  good  examples  of  fifteenth-century  wood- 
work. 

The  whole  of  the  east  end,  including  the  choir, 
was  undergoing  restoration,  and  I was  grieved  to 
notice,  particularly  in  the  south  transept,  that  the 
stonework  was  being  scraped  down,  and  the 
mellowing  effect  of  ages  was  being  totally 
destroyed. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  a most 
beautiful  font  in  rather  a mutilated  condition. 
The  carving  in  the  panels  represents  the  Seven 
Sacraments  and  the  Crucifixion.  The  way  in 
which  the  small  shafts  are  treated,  running  up 
under  the  body  of  the  font,  with  angels  filling  up 
the  space  between,  is  very  pleasing,  and  to  my 
mind  the  whole  design  is  most  happy.  It  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in 
the  Marsh,  a church  that  has  now  been  demolished 
some  years ; the  people  of  this  parish,  curiously 
enough,  are  allowed  to  use  one  of  the  two  chapels 
in  this  aisle  as  their  place  of  worship. 

The  other  chapel  in  the  south  aisle  is  the  Beau- 
champ Chapel,  used  now  as  the  Consistory  Court. 
It  has  in  it  a fine  shrine  of  that  period  when 
Perpendicular  was  at  its  best. 

South  of  the  Cathedral,  and  reached  from  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave,  are  the  well-known  and 
much-admired  cloisters.  I have  no  time  in  a 
paper  of  this  length  to  describe  them,  but  any 
students  visiting  Norwich  will  find  them  well 
worthy  of  careful  study. 


* The  names  are  here  given  in  alphabetical  order,  a 
first  announced.  Subsequently  it  was  resolved  that  uiu 
number  of  votes  given  to  each  candidate  should  be 
announced,  with  the  following  result  H.  O.  Cresswell. 
2t2  ; I . Waterhouse,  191  ; E.  Woodthorpe,  135  ; F.  R' 
Farrow,  180 ; E.  A.  Riintz,  167 ; A.  C.  B.  Booth,  163  : 


Theo.  Moore,  154  ; A.  W.  Earle,  150;  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,1 
142  ; J.  Begg,  136.  A motion  to  read  the  number  of  votes 
given  to  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  Committee  was 
rejected.  The  scrutineers  reported  that  they  received  261 
papers,  of  which  nine  were  informal,  the  number  of  valid 
papers  being  thus  252.  The  Association,  we  may  add,  has 
about  1,200  members  on  its  roll. 
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It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a charge  of 
4s.  6d.  a week  is  made  for  sketching  in  the 
Cathedral.  I think  this  is  a case  for  our  secretary. 

Turning  our  attention  now  from  the  cathedral. 
'On  the  upper  side  of  the  extensive  market  place 
and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  old  houses, 
stands  the  fine  Perpendicular  church  of  St.  Peter 
Mancroft,  restored  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Street.  This  is  one  of  the  few  churches  in 
Norwich  that  is  not  faced  with  flint  work,  and 
like  several  others  in  this  district  has  its  clearstory 
windows  very  close  together,  two  over  each  nave 
arch. 


The  church  has  numerous  interesting  features 
inside,  the  most  noticeable  one  being  the 
Baptistery  near  the  north  porch,  which  has  lately 
been  most  admirably  restored  by  our  late  President, 
Mr.  Baggallay.*  The  entrance  lobby,  of  which  I 
have  measured  drawings,  is  in  the  south  transept, 
®nd  has  a carved  frieze  unusually  fine  in  design. 

In  the  small  church  of  St.  George  Tombland, 
is  a very  remarkable  font  and  cover  ; the 
measured  drawings  which  I am  able  to  show  you 
have  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Newton  The  out- 
line of  the  sturdy  little  granite  font  gives  one  at 
first  the  impression  of  its  being  of  pre-Norman 
times,  but  the  pointed  arched  heads  to  the  shallow 
panels  on  the  body  of  the  font,  fix  its  date,  I 
think,  to  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  cover  is  late  Jacobean,  and  seen  in  perspective 
the  whole  thing  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In 
the  church  at  Knapton  there  is  a font  identical  in 
design,  though  slightly  larger. 

In  the  same  church  is  an  oak  pulpit  with 
sounding-board  over  ; it  formerly  stood  on  wooden 
posts,  but  unfortunately  no  trace  of  these  remain, 
and  at  present  the  pulpit  stands  on  a hideously 
modern  solid  base.  The  small  staircase  has  some 
•very  delicately  moulded  balusters  ; but  perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  point  about  the  pulpit  is  the 
ivory  inlay,  which  is  profusely  used  in  the  panels 
and  soffit  of  sounding-board.  Such  work  is  rare 
in  England  at  least. 

In  one  of  the  chief  churches  of  Norwich,  called 
St.  Andrew,  Broad-street,  is  an  extremely  fine 
wooden  screen.  The  west  tower  is  open  towards 
the  nave,  and  this  screen  stretches  across  the  open- 
ing and  reaches  from  the  nave  floor  up  to  the  ring- 
ing chamber  in  the  tower.  From  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and,  I believe,  until  recently,  it  was 
covered  over  with  lath  and  plaster;  when  un- 
covered it  must  have  been  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition,  because  all  the  present  mullions  and 
panelling  in  lower  part  are  new,  only  the  old 
jambs  and  tracery  over  remaining.  Unfortunately 
when  the  screen  underwent  restoration,  by  some 
mistake,  its  original  height  was  reduced  by  a foot. 
In  my  measured  drawing  of  it  the  error  is 
rectified. 

The  chief  landmark  in  Norwich  is  the  Castle, 
standing  as  it  does  on  a tremendous  mound.  It 
as  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1020,  but 
externally  little  remains  by  which  one  may  judge, 
the  whole  of  the  present  outside  casing  being 
about  fifty  years  old.  From  the  terrace,  which 
runs  all  round,  a good  view  is  obtained  of  the  city, 
and  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  great  number 
of  churches  it  contains. 

In  all  directions  their  towers  can  be  seen 
peeping  up  above  the  trees,  which  abound  every- 
where. One  is  immediately  struck  by  the  great 
similarity  of  design  between  all  these  towers, 
which  is  still  more  observable  on  closer  in- 
spection. This  sameness,  of  course,  detracts 
greatly  from  their  interest,  and,  indeed,  a visit  to 
two  or  three  of  the  forty  churches  of  Norwich  will 
be  found  amply  sufficient  to  gain  a general 
knowledge  of  their  characteristics. 

There  are  numerous  places  of  interest  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  Norwich  ; some  of  these 
I visited.  Thorpe,  I think,  is  the  nearest  ; this 
straggling  village  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  river,  east  of  the  city  on  the  Yarmouth  road. 
The  old  hall  was  built  on  the  site  of  a Bishop's 
Palace,  and  is  a sleepy  looking  old  house  with 
very  pleasant  garden  surrounding  it.  We  took  a 
boat  here,  and  by  going  with  the  stream  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  we  reached  a half- 
timbered  house,  nicknamed  by  the  wherrymen 
the  “Monkey  House.”  It  is  occupied  by  the  people 
who  have  charge  of  the  ferry  at  this  spot,  and 
I thought  quite  merited  a sketch. 

Not  far  from  Norwich,  but  in  the  north-west 
direction,  and  also  on  the  river,  is  an  interesting 
old  Elizabethan  house.  It  was  once  the  Palace  of 
Bishop  Hall,  built  in  1587,  but  is  now  used  for 
quite  a different  purpose,  being  known  as  the 
“Dolphin  Inn.”  It  stands  some  distance  back 
from  the  road,  with  square  courtyard  in  front. 
The  entrance  gates  are  gone,  but  the  large 

* For  view  of  the  restored  font  and  canopy,  see  Builder 
Jan.  4,  1890. 


gate  piers  still  remain.  I had  intended  bringing 
away  some  record  of  the  front,  but  unfortunately 
the  weather  at  the  time  was  not  favourable  for 
outside  work,  and  I had  to  content  myself  with 
sketching  the  ceiling  in  the  bar  parlour. 

A mile  or  so  further  on  is  the  diminutive  village 
of  Hellesdon,  with  a church  in  proportion,  but  I 
saw  nothing  very  noteworthy. 

At  Costessy,  which  is  in  the  same  direction,  but 
about  five  miles  from  Norwich,  is  the  seat  of  Lord 
Stafford.  I was  extremely  curious  to  see  the 
house,  as  my  guide-book  laid  particular  stress 
upon  the  beautiful  chapel,  which  was  designed  by 
one  of  the  family : but  I was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  admission.  The  church,  how- 
ever, well  repaid  the  journey.  It  is  Late  Decorated, 
with  good  altar-screen,  and  some  curious  Transi- 
tional windows.  For  a water-colour  study,  it 
would  form  a good  subject,  with  its  brick  tower 
and  wooden  spire. 

From  Norwich  we  went  to  North  Walsham, 
which  forms  a capital  centre  for  reaching  such 
places  as  Trunch,  Knapton,  and  others  which 
have  no  railway  communication. 

The  only  drawing  I made  in  North  Walsham 
was  of  the  wooden  font  cover  which  is  suspended 
from  a beam  across  one  of  the  nave  arches. 

^ Trunch  is  a three-and-a-half  mile  walk  from 
North  Walsham,  and  as  in  most  of  the  villages,  I 
saw  the  church  was  the  chief  attraction.  It  has  a 
splendid  hammer-beam  roof,  which  is  so  well 
known  as  to  need  no  description  of  mine.  The 
baptistery,  which  is  of  wood,  is  in  marvellous 
preservation,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
things  we  saw  ; it  is  of  very  similar  character  to 
that  in  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft. 

Knapton  is  about  the  same  distance  from 
North  Walsham,  and  is  famous  for  not  having 
refreshment  for  “ man  or  beast.”  The  church 
itself  is  like  a large  empty  box,  but  the  roof  is 
exceedingly  fine.  I attempted  a sketch  of  the 
roof,  but  not  being  very  successful,  and  feeling  for 
once  rather  slack,  and  being  very  near  the  coast, 

I walked  on  tc  Mundesley,  a quiet  little  watering- 
place  not  boasting  any  railway  communication, 
but  I must  in  fairness  say  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  something  to  eat  here. 

The  church — St.  Mary’s— is  in  a very  ruined 
state,  but  the  tower  has  been  lowered  and  roofed 
in,  and  is  now  used  for  service.  We  had  a 
pleasant  coach-ride  back  to  North  Walsham. 

Whilst  staying  at  North  Walsham,  we  spent 
one  day  at  Worsted,  which  is  a particularly 
pleasant  walk.  The  village  now  is  a mere  shadow 
of  its  former  importance,  but  fortunately  the 
magnificent  church  still  remains  a monument  to 
the  former  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  Flemish 
inhabitants.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  church  is 
now  neglected  ; it  is  very  dirty,  and  the  roof  does 
not  fulfil  its  purpose.  I have  sketches  of  the 
south  porch  and  nave  roof,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Newton’s  of  the  western  screen  between  tower 
and  nave. 

Our  next  move  was  to  Aylsham,  the  leading 
town  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  church  is 
of  considerable  size,  and  still  retains  traces  of  its 
former  interest,  in  spite  of  the  most  thorough 
restoration  : — 


“You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  as  you  v 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  to  it  still." 


In  the  restoration  of  the  church  the  upper  part  of 
the  old  chancel  screen  was  removed,  and  now 
does  duty  as  a reredos.  I am  glad  to  say  the 
lower  part  still  remains  in  its  old  position,  and  is 
noticeable  for  its  delicate  Gesso  work.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  church,  to  my  mind,  were  totally 
destroyed  at  the  same  time  by  the  introduction  of 
solid  backed  pews,  which  are  everywhere  sprinkled 
with  tasteless  carving. 

The  font  is  of  great  interest.  The  eight  sides 
are  filled  with  sculpture  representing  the  emblems 
of  the  rassion,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the 
Crucifixion.  Carved  on  the  base  are  the  arms  of 
the  founder  of  the  church,  John  of  Gaunt, 
inserted  in  richly-traceried  panels.  This  font 
owes  its  splendid  state  of  preservation  to  the  fact 
that,  until  lately,  it  was  hidden  from  view  under 
a mass  of  rubbish  in  one  of  the  aisles. 

Another  good  feature  in  the  church  is  the 
ringing  gallery  under  the  western  tower,  which 
seems  to  be  a general  arrangement  in  Norfolk. 
This  gallery  is  supported  on  wooden  posts  from 
which  spring  arches,  the  spandrels  being  filled 
with  delicate  tracery,  and  the  whole  retains  its 
original  colouring.  The  fine  old  Early  English 
hinges  at  the  western  entrance  do  not  benefit  by 
being  attached  to  painfully  new  doors.  The 
tracery  in  the  windows  shows  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  variety,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest. 

The  pulpit  is  a typical  example  of  Jacobean 
woodwork,  with  its  panels  in  false  perspective. 


The  stairs  are  a recent  addition,  and  are  the  best 
modern  work  in  the  church. 

The  exterior  is  a charming  example  of  a 
characteristically  English  church,  rising,  as  it 
does,  from  the  greenest  of  turf,  and  backed  by 
magnificent  cedars.  The  south  porch,  which  was 
quite  the  finest  I saw  in  my  tour,  is  worthy  of 
close  study,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions,  but  also  for  the  refinements  of  its 
mouldings. 

Aylsham  contains  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  that  delightfully  quiet  domestic  work,  the 
charm  of  which  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
hand  of  time. 

The  end  of  my  tour  was  spent  at  Blickling, 
which  is  a tiny  village  clustering  round  the  gates 
of  Blickling  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian.  No  words  of  mine  can 
convey  the  exquisite  charm  of  this  stately  home. 
The  approach  to  the  house  lies  between  yew 
hedges  15  ft.  high,  which  are  clipped  with  mar- 
vellous precision.  The  upper  part  of  this  fore- 
court is  flanked  by  low  wings,  the  one  on  the  left 
containing  the  kitchens,  and  that  on  the  right  the 
stables  ; these  are  connected  to  the  house  by 
colonnaded  screens. 

The  house  forms  an  oblong  on  plan,  the  corners 
being  accentuated  by  towers  ; it  is  surrounded  by 
a moat,  which  is  now  dry  and  laid  out  with 
flower-beds.  To  enter  the  house  you  cross  a 
bridge  and  pass  through  a massive  door  into  a 
small  inner  court,  out  of  which  open  the  grand 
hall  and  staircase,  so  well  known.  The  iron 
knocker  on  this  door  I have  just  mentioned  is  a 
unique  specimen  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
Worked  into  the  design  is  the  Bull’s  Head — the 
crest  of  the  “Kerrs” — which  also  appears  in 
other  positions  in  the  building,  and  forms  a 
valuable  precedent  for  the  treatment  of  armorial 
bearings  in  a decorative  way. 

Proceeding  to  the  first  floor,  the  doors  at  each 
end  of  the  gallery,  which  lead  to  the  State  apart- 
ments and  bedrooms  respectively,  are  worthy  of 
study.  As  will  be  seen  in  my  sketch,  the  stone- 
work is  very  cleverly  treated,  and  the  carving  has 
a marked  resemblance  to  foreign  work  of  the 
same  period. 

The  ante-room  to  which  one  of  these  leads  is  a 
square  apartment,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  more 
severely  treated  than  any  of  the  others,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  plan.  The  transition  from  the 
square  to  the  octagon  is  skilfully  managed.  This 
room  is  one  of  those  which  overlooks  the  wonder- 
ful garden,  which,  when  seen  ablaze  with  flowers, 
under  a summer  sun,  will  not  be  readily  forgotten. 
This  ante-room  opens  on  one  side  into  the  State 
drawing-room,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of 
which  is  the  impressive  chimney-piece  (sketch) ; 
the  proportion  of  this  is  very  fine— the  rich  colour 
of  the  woodwork  blending  very  harmoniously 
with  the  delicate  white  of  the  elaborate  plaster 
ceiling.  This  room  contains  a wealth  of  art  in 
the  shape  of  furniture  and  portraits  of  notable 
people  by  notable  artists. 

The  other  room  opening  out  of  the  ante-room 
before  mentioned  is  the  library,  a noble  apartment 
120  ft.  in  length,  sadly  spoilt  by  the  introduction 
of  a rabid  Gothic  hooded  chimney-piece  and 
equally  unpleasing  bookcases  which  do  not  in  the 
least  harmonise  with  the  character  of  the  room. 

I was  informed  that  to  make  way  for  these  altera- 
tions a splendid  Jacobean  chimney-piece  was 
removed,  which  was  at  once  bought  by  a well- 
known  art  collector  and  re-erected  in  his  own 
country  house.  Lately  restorations  have  happily 
been  unattended  by  such  disastrous  results. 
The  ceiling  in  this  room  is  also  of  marvellous 
richness,  a perfect  mine  of  ideas,  the  ceiling  in 
each  projecting  bay  window  being  very  freely 
treated  with  strap-work  ornament,  birds,  flowers, 
and  fruit  carved  with  all  that  vigorous  spirit 
peculiar  to  this  period  when  plaster  - work 
probably  attained  its  highest  development. 

The  modern  stained-glass  inserted  in  the 
window  at  the  end  of  the  room  compares  favour- 
ably with  much  of  later  date.  Before  leaving 
this  room,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  noble 
collection  of  books,  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
and  which  are  very  jealously  treasured. 

At  the  end  of  the  Library  a door  leads  into  the 
the  suite  of  apartments  furnished  in  honour  of  a 
visit  of  one  of  the  Georges,  and  presenting  a most 
interesting  contrast  to  the  sturdy  vigour  of  the 
other  part  of  the  house  ; being  of  that  weak  but 
delicate  style  known  as  the  Adam’s  period,  which 
is  so  much  studied  by  some  of  our  rising  men  at 
present.  The  further  apartment  contains  the 
King’s  bed,  and  some  other  excellent  pieces  of 
furniture. 

To  mention  in  detail  the  many  other  features 
of  this  fine  old  mansion  would  dip  too  deeply  into 
your  time,  which  I know  you  require  for  the 
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pressing  business  of  the  evening,  but  I may  tell 
vou  that  some  of  the  most  pleasurable  moments  of 
mv  tour  were  spent  when  I was  making  the 
sketch  of  the  entrance  front.  At  the  close  of  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  slowly  sank  to  rest  and 
all  the  air  a solemn  stillness  held  the  opalescent 
tints  of  the  sky,  combined— with  the  mellow  old 
brickwork,  and  varied  shades  of  green  m the 
trees  and  grass,  softened  in  the  fading  light— l to 
make  up  a picture  infinitely  precious  to  the  jaded 
London  draughtsman.  At  such  moments  my 
feelines  of  gratitude  towards  the  Architectural 
Association  were  lively.  My  thanks  are  also 
Lady  Lothian  for  her  extremely  kind 

. J ■ : ~ — ahFci/ip  thp 


day  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  He  did  not  think  that 

the  young  architect  of  the  present  day  should 
altogether  ignore  new  work,  but  should  go 
about  with  his  eyes  open  to  see  what  was 
good  both  in  new  and  old  work,  for  after  all 
it  was  all  one,  only  chopped  up  into  lengths, 
for  convenience,  by  the  writers  of  books. 
In  addition  to  the  ceiling  at  the  “ Dolphin  inn, 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Sladdin,  there  was  a very 
interesting  newel  staircase.  North  Vv  alsham, 
Trunch,  and  Ivnapton  formed  a cluster  ot 
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permission  to  sketch  both  inside  and  outside  the 


k°The  interest  of  the  Hall  so  overshadows  that  of 
the  church  that  I need  only  mention  the  latter 


It  was  fully  restored  by  the  late  Mr.  Street, 
who  also  added  the  tower.  The  interior  contains 
some  good  brasses,  and  the  curious  Llere 
Monument,”  with  its  numerous  fictitious  coats  ot 


places  containing  as  fine  work  as  it  was  pos- 
L.  . -j  ti-,ot  Mr  Sladdin 


sible  to  see,  and  he  thought  that  Mr, 
deserved  credit  for  having  devoted  some  attention 
to  those  places,  as  well  as  for  having  kept 
himself  to  a limited  district ; at  the  same 
time  he  must  have  gone  very  near  to  some 


arms.  . , . 

The  late  Marquis  of  Lothian  s monument  (his 
reclining  figure  supported  by  angels)  is  a mag- 
nificent piece  of  sculpture  by  Watts,  K.A.  ; it  is 
a pity  that  the  immense  block  of  marble  is  veined 
in  places.  . , . 

The  country  round  Blickhng  abounds  m 
interest,  but  I deemed  it  better  to  confine  mysell 
to  the  thorough  study  of  one  place,  than  to  roam 
about  the  country  getting  rapid  impressions  and 
making  hurried  sketches.  One  Sunday  I walked 
out  to  see  Barningham  Hall,  which  lies  in  lovely 
country,  and  is  considered  an  admirable  example 
of  that  late  seventeenth-century  work  which  has 
been  reproduced  with  such  success  by  that 
Arz-Kifp/'t  Mr.  F.rnest 


accomplished  architect,  Mr.  Ernest  George. 
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Some  distance  from  the  house  are  the  remains 
a Late  Decorated  church,  which  curiously  enough 
have  to  be  passed  through  to  enter  the  present 
church.  Walking  back  I observed  the  fine 
tower  of  Erpingham  Church,  which  I was  un- 
fortunately unable  to  enter.  I was  astonished  to 
to  see  the  name  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  a tomb- 
stone in  the  churchyard,  as  I had  not  known  that 
that  famous  prelate  was  buried  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  spot.  But  on  further  examination  I dis- 
covered that  half  the  occupants  of  the  church- 
yard had  borne  the  name  ot  Wolsey  in  life,  and 
that  the  “Cardinal”  in  this  case  was  only  a 


Christian  name  conferred  on  her  offspring  by  some 
ambitious  mother  who  wished  to  render  her  son 
immortal. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  regret  that  we  bade 
adieu  to  the  hospitable  host  of  the  “ Blickling 
Arms,”  who  with  his  charming  daughters  did  so 
much  to  render  our  stay  under  their  roof  an  en- 
joyable one. 

Norfolk  people,  in  my  opinion,  bear  oft  the 
palm  for  genuine  hospitality.  I was  everywhere 
treated  with  unfailing  kindness,  and  every  facility 
put  in  any  way  for  the  proper  study  of  our  noble 
art. 

I have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  the  A.  A. 
excursion  this  summer  starts  from  Beccles,  which 
is  within  easy  range  of  the  district  I have  traversed 
to-night,  and  I feel  that  my  paper  will  not  have 
been  altogether  in  vain  if  it  should  induce  any 
member  who  has  not  already  decided  to  take  part 
in  it  this  year,  to  do  so  at  once. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I have  only  to 
express  my  thanks  for  the  great  honour  you  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  giving  me  the  studentship, 
which,  besides  affording  me  the  pleasantest  of 
holidays,  has  been  to  me  an  invaluable  oppor- 
tunity of  study,  and  however  imperfect  my  efforts 
may  appear,  I can  assure  you  I have  striven  to 
the  utmost  to  make  profitable  use  of  my  time. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Walter  Millard  said  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sladdin  for 
his  paper.  With  regard  to  his  remark  about  the 
situation  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  were  other  cathedrals 
situated  on  lowground — Salisbury  and  Winchester, 
for  instance.  The  tall  spire  at  Norwich  helped 
considerably  in  giving  dignity  to  the  cathedral ; a 
curious  thing  about  it  was  that  it  was  the  only 
ancient  tall  stone  spire  that  he  had  met  with 
in  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk,  although  there 
were  a few  lead  ones.  He  did  not  want  to 
blame  Mr.  Sladdin  for  sticking  so  much  to  old 
work  when  on  his  sketching  tour  as  Travelling 
Student  of  the  Association  ; but  he  should  have 
liked  to  hear  what  he  thought  about  another 
cathedral  now  being  erected  in  Norwich — viz.,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  which  was  being 
built  on  the  high  ground  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  architects  of  the 
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pass  away  from  the  immediate  subject  ot  Mr. 
Sladdin’s  paper,  he  (the  speaker)  hoped  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say  a few  words  upon  sketching 
tours  generally.  He  thought  that  students 

generally  would  do  well  to  remember  that  there 
‘was  a far  more  important  question  for  them  to 
consider  than  the  way  in  which  they  should  make 
their  sketches,  viz.,  that  of  deciding  what  to 
sketch.  The  mere  execution  of  sketches  was 
quite  a secondary  thing,  although  it  was 
necessarily  the  first  thing  which  the  student 
thought  about.  It  was  only  when  a man 
became  a little  advanced,  and  had  had 
time  to  think,  that  he  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  considering  what  he  should  sketch. 
What  a student  knew  before  he  started  deter- 
mined, to  a very  great  extent,  what  he  wanted  to 
know.  If  he  had  any  independence  of  mind  he 
would  probably  start  on  a sketching  tour  with 
some  sort  of  fondness  for  some  of  the  different 
kinds  of  things  which  he  would  see  ; and  he 
thought  it  was  no  bad  thing  for  the  young  student 
to  be  pretty  strongly  influenced  by  the  work  of 
older  men,  or  even  by  that  of  some  one  man.  A 
little  hero-worship  was  a good  thing  for  a student 
to  build  himself  upon.  Let  him  look  out  for 
work  such  as  So-and-So  did  ; let  him  say  to  him- 
self, “ Well,  if  I do  not  know  my  own  mind  as  to 
what  I want,  I will  try  to  see  what  somebody 
else  seems  to  have  studied.”  The  young  student 
who  approached  his  work  in  that  spirit,  if  he  had 
any  independence  of  his  own,  would  soon  find  his 
footing,  and  know  what  to  do  to  develop  his  own 
powers.  It  was  far  better  to  adopt  that  course 
than  to  go  aimlessly  about  making  sketches 
because  one  had  to  make  them.  There  was  one 
other  point  about  which  he  wished  to  say  a word, 
viz.  : that  while  the  Association  did  a great  deal 
for  what  he  might  call  the  indoor  education  of  the 
young  architect,  it  did  very  little  for  his  outdoor 
education — in  the  way  of  teaching  him  from  the 
buildings  themselves.  He  should  like  to  see  the 
Association  with  a dozen  Travelling  Studentships  at 
its  disposal,  instead  of  only  one,  for  he  was  afraid 
that  young  architects  did  not  think  enough  about 
learning  directly  from  the  buildings  themselves. 
He  had  been  greatly  struck  lately  in  reading 
Quatremerc  de  Quincy’s  “Lives”  at  the  extent 
to  which  the  great  architects  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  carried  the  practice  of  learning 
from  buildings  themselves.  Bramante  and  others, 
although  they  were  duly  apprenticed  to  various 
arts,  travelled  about  studying  from  executed  works. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  true  that  there  were  few 
books  in  those  days  to  study  from.  He  did  not 
wish  to  speak  lightly  of  books,  but  architecture 
could  not  be  learnt  from  books  alone. 

Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott  said  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Sladdin.  He  thought  that  one  advantage  of 
having  the  Travelling  Studentship,  in  addition  to 
that  derived  from  the  opportunities  of  sketching 
which  it  afforded,  was  that  it  induced  at  least  one 
member  to  come  forward  annually  and  face  an 
Association  meeting  with  a paper  for  the  first 
time.  He  wished  to  make  one  suggestion  which 
he  thought  was  worth  consideration,  viz.,  that  in 
future  when  the  Travelling  Student  of  the  year 
read  his  paper  and  submitted  the  sketches  which 
he  had  executed  as  the  Travelling  Student,  that  he 
should  exhibit  at  the  same  time  the  work  by  which 
he  gained  the  Studentship.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  both  sets  of  sketches 
side  by  side. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Newton,  who  was  called  upon  by 
the  President,  said  that  although  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  Mr.  Sladdin  during 
part  of  his  tour,  he  feared  he  had  nothing  to  add 
to  what  Mr.  Sladdin  had  already  said,  except  with 
regard  to  the  new  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Norwich, 
which  he  should  certainly  have  mentioned  himself 
if  he  had  been  writing  a paper  about  the  archi- 
tecture of  Norwich.  Although  he  thought  that 
the  exterior  of  the  building  was  rather  flat,  he 


was  very  much  struck  by  the  interior,  which  he 

thought  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  modem 
Gothic  work  that  could  be  seen. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  said  he  thought  that  Mr.  Millard  in 
his  remarks  had  made  some  very  good  suggestions, 
which  future  Travelling  Students  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  would  do!  well  to  attend  to, 
especially  with  regard  to  keeping  their  eyes  open 
for  new  work  of  good  character.  There  was  at 
great  deal  to  be  learnt  from  the  study  of  old  work, 
and  new  work  side  by  side,  and  he  thought  it. 
would  be  very  unwise  not  to  study  new  work  by 
men  of  acknowledged  repute  as  architects.  It  was, 
of  course,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  a young, 
man  on  his  first  sketching  tour  to  know  what  to- 
select  and  how  to  select  it.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Millard’s  suggestion  was  as  good  as  any  that 
had  been  made— to  follow  the  lead  of  some 
man  who  had  been  before  him.  Mr. 


Sladdin  had  very  wisely  confined  himself  to  a 
small  district  and  had  studied  that  thoroughly. 
Pie  (the  Piesident)  remembered  that  Mr.  Water- 
house,  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  to 
students  at  the  Institute  some  two  years  ago,  said 
that  students  in  the  present  day  seemed  to  have 
some  of  the  energy  begotten  of  the  steam-engine 
and  they  went  flitting  about  the  country  at  a great 
rate,  seeing  a great  deal,  spending  a great  deal 
in  railway  travelling,  but  learning  very  little.  He 
was  glad  to  think  that  students  were  beginning  to 
see  that  they  could  learn  a great  deal  more  by  keep- 
ing to  a limited  district  at  one  time  and  studying 
the  work  of  that  district  thoroughly.  Mr.  Sladdia 
had  done  that  and  had  confined  himself  to  a. 
small  number  of  churches.  He  was  rather  afraid 
at  first  that  Mr.  Sladdin  was  going  to  treat  of 
nothing  but  church  work,  but  he  was  very  pleased 
to  find  later  on  that  he  had  not  neglected  domestic 
work,  and  that  he  had  reserved  to  the  end  of  his 
paper  some  remarks  about  one  large  building 
which  he  had  studied  very  thoroughly,  viz., 
Blickling  Hall.  The  student  who  was  going  on, 
a sketching  tour  should  choose  his  buildings  care- 
fully, and  he  would  do  well  to  consult  beforehand 
someone  who  knew  something  of  the  district 
which  had  been  selected.  Above  all,  he  should 
endeavour  to  select  some  one  or  two  build- 
ings that  he  should  study  thoroughly  from 
bottom.  Such  a course  of  proce- 
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dure  would  not  only  be  economical  in  respect  ot 
both  time  and  money,  but  would  be  really  more 
instructive  to  the  student,  as  he  would  learn  a 
great  deal  more  in  this  way  than  in  passing 
hurriedly  from  one  building  to  another  and 
taking  note  only  of  details  here  and  there. 
Mr.  Millard  had  suggested  that  the  Association, 
might  perhaps  do  more  than  it  did  at  present  to 
encourage  the  out-door  architectural  education 
of  its  members ; but  there  were,  of  course, 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  that,  desirable  as 
it  was,  for  he  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been 
said  as  to  the  importance  of  studying  architecture 
from  buildings  themselves,  and  not  merely  from 
drawings  and  books.  lie  thought,  however, 
that  Mr.  Millard  had  rather  forgotten  the  Spring 
and  Summer  visits  of  the  Association,  which  did 
something  to  enable  the  members  to  study  archi- 
tecture from  buildings,  both  old  and  new. . It 
was,  of  course,  quite  true  that  those  visits- 
were  very  brief  and  hurried,  but  he  thought  that 
members  who  desired  to  study  at  greater  leisure 
the  buildings  thus  visited  would  be  able  to  obtain, 
consent  to  do  so — in  most  cases,  at  all  events. 
He  thought  that  Mr.  Wonnacott’s  suggestion— 
that  the  A. A.  Travelling  Student  of  the  year- 
should  exhibit  the  work  by  which  he  had  gained 
the  studentship,  as  well  as  the  work  which  he  had 
done  as  the  Travelling  Student— was  not  a bad' 
one.  Possibly  the  fact  that  the  student  knew 
that  his  work  done  in  two  separate  years  would 
be  exhibited  side  by  side  would  serve  as  a whole- 
some stimulus  to  him — not  that  he  thought  that, 
so  far,  their  Travelling  Students’  work  had 
shown  any  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  work 
by  which  they  had  gained  the  studentships. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Sladdin,  in  reply,  said  he  thanked  the 
meeting  for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had 
received  his  paper,  and  Mr.  Millard,  Mr.  Wonna- 
cott, and  the  President  for  the  suggestions  which 
they  had  made.  With  reference  to  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Norwich,  he  had. 
intended  to  refer  to  it.  It  was  in  a splendid 
position — the  finest  that  could  be  had  in  Norwich 
— on  the  high  ground.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Newton’s  remarks  with  regard  to  the  exterior  ; 
in  his  (the  speaker’s)  opinion  the  windows  were 
too  shallow  ; they  had  not  sufficient  reveal,  and 
several  of  the  main  mouldings  seemed  to  him  to 
be  very  hard,  and  appearing  almost  like  cast-iron. 
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The  interior,  however,  was  a pleasing  contrast 
to  the  exterior. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


3llustrattons. 


DURHAM  CATHEDRAL.* 


The  Annual  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  “Criterion,” 
Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell,  the  retiring  President,  in 
•the  chair. 

After  the  toast  of  “The  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  ” had  been  duly  honoured, 

The  Chairman  proposed  “The  Royal  Academy,” 
which,  he  said,  although  one  of  the  best-abused 
bodies  in  this  country,  had  nevertheless  some 
-claim  to  gratitude  from  architects  for  the  work 
which  it  had  carried  on  in  its  Architectural 
School.  In  saying  that,  he  did  not  mean  to 
convey  the  idea  that  that  School  was  perfect  in 
its  methods  ; on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the 
feeling  in  the  profession  was  very  largely  in 
favour  of  reform  in  the  School,  which  it  was 
felt  ought  to  be  brought  more  up  to  date.  With 
the  toast  he  had  great  pleasure  in  coupling  the 
name  of  Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A. 

Professor  Aitchison,  in  replying,  referred  to  the 
•early  history  of  the  academy,  and  said  he  thought 
that,  in  spite  of  its  critics,  it  had  done  a great  deal 
for  art  since  it  was  founded.  Genius  only  came 
when  Nature  sent  it  to  us,  and  no  academy  could 
create  it ; but  what  an  academy  could  do  was  to 
•seek  to  maintain  a high  standard  of  excellence  in 
anything  that  could  be  taught,  and  he  thought 
'that  in  that  direction  the  academy  had  done  good 
work.  In  painting,  for  instance,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  question  that  the  bulk  of  the 
work  exhibited  in  the  present  day  was  very 
•superior,  in  technical  skill  and  knowledge,  to  the 
work  exhibited  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  After 
an  amusing  reference  to  the  disproportionate 
>number  of  painters  and  sculptors  in  the  Academy, 
compared  with  the  few  architects  admitted  within 
its  ranks,  Professor  Aitchison  concluded  by  allud- 
ing to  the  question  of  reform  in  the  Architectural 
School  of  the  Academy.  The  system  now 
pursued  there  was  very  much  what  it  had  been 
from  the  commencement,  and  was  based  almost 
entirely  on  the  old  Renaissance  traditions. 
Whether  the  Academy  would  ever  establish 
professorships  or  classes  in  Statics  would,  he 
thought,  largely  depend  upon  the  views  expressed 
by  the  architectural  profession  itself  as  to  whether 
construction  was  or  was  not  an  integral  part  of 
architecture. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,”  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  the  President 
■of  the  Institute. 

Mr  Macvicar  Anderson,  in  replying,  expressed 
his  great  gratification  at  the  very  cordial  relations 
which  exist  between  the  Association  and  the 
Institute. 

Professor  Kerr  next  proposed  “The  Archi- 
tectural Association,”  of  whose  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  architectural  education  for  so  many  years  past 
he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  commendation. 
The  members  were,  he  thought,  especially  to  be 
admired  for  their  pluck,  as  a body  of  young  men, 
in  establishing  two  years  ago  what  was  no  less 
•than  a College  of  Architecture. 

The  Chairman  having  replied, 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gale  proposed  “The  Instructors 
••and  Studio  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  who  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  in  a lively  speech, 
proposed  “The  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  made  an  interesting  speech 
in  replying.  He  said  he  felt  the  profoundest 
veneration  for  architecture,  as  he  regarded  it  as 
the  fundamental  art — the  greatest  art  of  all — the 
•art  that  was  of  more  importance  to  the  expression 
of  national  life  than  any  other.  But  he  feared  we 
•should  not  have  good  architecture  again  until 
there  was  greater  unity  and  contentment  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  until  all  the  workers 
•on  a building,  from  the  workman  to  the  architect, 
would  work  together  with  one  consentaneousness 
to  a noble  end. 

The  other  toasts  were  “The  President  Elect” 
(proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  F. R.I.B.A.),  and  “The 
Retiring  President  and  Officers,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  M.A. 


Errata. — The  two  foot-notes  on  pp.  406,  407 
cf  our  last  number,  referring  to  the  Manchester 
Main  Drainage  Works  and  to  the  Ship  Canal, 
should  have  mentioned  the  Builder  for  May  13, 
and  not  May  6. 


R O U D L Y 
seated  on  a 
rock,  at  the 
head  of  a 
small  penin- 
sula formed 
by  the  river 
Wear,  wind- 
i n g and 
doubling  on 
its  course  ; 
and  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
gently  sloping  plateau  which 
crowns  the  peninsula,  is  the 
great  church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at 
Durham  ; occupying  a position 
which  no  other  English  cathe- 
dral can  rival. 

From  the  great  natural  advan- 
tages of  its  situation,  and  from 
the  remarkable  events  which  led 
to  its  being  there  placed,  Durham 
may  be  called  the  most  romantic 
of  our  cathedrals.  None  other 
can  afford  such  a variety  of 
prospects  ; it  is  literally  a church 
amongst  woods,  rocks,  and 
water,  and  the  view  of  it  from 
the  north  side  is  the  only  one 
thal  in  any  way  resembles  that 
obtained  of  most  of  our  great 
churches. 

It  is  equally  fortunate  from  a historical  point 
of  view,  as  the  whole  story  of  its  rise  and  develop- 
ment has  been  recorded  in  a series  of  chronicles 
which  have  been  preserved.  Symeon  and 
Reginald,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Geoffrey  of 
Coldingham,  Robert  de  Graystanes,  and  William 
de  Chambre  in  later  times,  have  given  us  com- 
plete accounts  of  what  was  done  through  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  are  supplemented  by  various 
account  rolls  of  expenditure  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  while  the  list  is  closed 
with  “ The  Rites  of  Durham,”  a work  written  by 
one  who  had  known  the  Abbey  before  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  which  gives  accounts,  not  only  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  buildings,  but  also  of  the 
varied  ritual  and  the  services  of  the  church,  its 
stained  glass  and  monuments,  and  also  of  the 
offices  and  domestic  economy  of  the  house. 

The  rise  of  Durham  was  brought  about  by  the 
departure  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert 
from  the  Island  of  • Lindisfarne  owing  to  the 
Scandinavian  ravages  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
the  posssession  by  the  community  of  the  incor- 
ruptible body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  enabled 
them  to  survive  those  troublous  times,  and  after 
various  wanderings  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
site  of  Durham  which  is  so  strongly  defended  by 


nature  itself. 

The  settlement  of  the  “ congregation  ” at 
Durham  occurred  in  the  year  995  during  the 
episcopate  of  Aldhune.  A wooden  church  was 
erected  at  first,  but  this  was  soon  replaced  by  a 
stone  building,  which,  at  the  time  of  Aldhune’s 
death,  in  1018,  was  almost  complete.  Reginald 
gives  some  description  of  it.  It  was  called  the 
“ White  Church,”  and  it  seems  to  have  had  two 
stone  towers,  a western  and  a central  one,  both 
with  spires  of  metal.  Reginald’s  eulogistic  words 
as  to  the  beauty  of  this  building  leave  us  nothing 
on  which  to  ground  a supposition  as  to  its  size,  but 
the  two  towers  imply  a church  of  upwards  of 
200  ft.  in  length.  The  present  church  occupies 
the  same  site,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  its 
predecessor  ; it  has  entirely  disappeared. + 

The  existing  cathedral  was  begun  by  the  seventh 
Bishop  of  Durham,  William  of  St.  Carileph,  in 
1093.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  August 
11,  in  that  year,  Aldhune’s  church  having  been 
previously  destroyed.  Thus  the  usual  course  of 
building,  at  any  rate,  a part  of  the  new  church, 
before  removing  the  old  one,  was  departed  from. 
We  are  not  told  what  the  people  used  for  a church 
between  times,  but  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which 


* This  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales,  which  was  begun  in  our  issue  of 
January  3,  1891,  ends  with  this  number.  A list  of  those 
illustrated  will  be  found  on  page  438.  We  intend  to 
supplement  this  series  with  another,  illustrative  of  the 
Cathedrals  of  Scotland,  commencing  in  the  number  for 
July  1,  particulars  of  which  are  given  also  on  p.  438. 

t Billings  says  there  “are  some  Norman  arch  and 
column  mouldings  of  earlier  date  than  the  present  church  ” 
in  the  floor  of  a passage  in  one  of  the  western  towers. 
These  are  now  covered  with  cement.  A curious  capital 
which  may  have  belonged  to  the  early  church  was  found  in 
the  “ College " some  few  years  ago.  This  has  now 
disappeared. 


the  building  was  executed  seems  to  confirm 
Symeon’s  account  of  the  mode  of  procedure. 

Carileph’s  plan  comprised  a choir  of  four  bays, 
with  an  apsidal  eastern  termination  ; transepts  of 
four  bays  to  the  north  and  the  south,  with  an 
eastern  aisle  only ; and  a nave  of  eight  bays,  with 
two  aisles  and  two  western  towers,  which  project 
somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  the  aisles.  A central 
tower  was  also  intended. 

The  foundations  of  all  this  work  were  laid  in, 
the  walls  all  round  the  church  carried  up  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  aisle  wall  arcade,  the  choir  with 
its  apse  finished,  the  crossing  piers  and  arches 
built,  along  with  two  bays  of  the  nave  in  the  ground 
story,  one  bay  of  the  triforium  on  either  side,  and 
the  greater  part  of  both  transepts,  between  1093 
and  Carileph’s  death  in  1096  ; and  in  the  interval 
between  his  death  and  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Ralph  Flambard  in  1099,  during  which  time  the 
monks  had  carried  on  the  work.  Carileph’s 
design  was  one  of  great  ambition,  and  in  advance 
of  anything  of  his  time  either  in  England  or 
Normandy.  Owing  to  political  differences  with 
the  king  he  had  been  an  exile  in  Normandy  for 
three  years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
design  was  inspired  by  what  he  had  seen  in  pro- 
gress in  that  country,  even  if  he  did  not  bring 
over  with  him  a Norman  architect,  which  is  not 
unlikely.  It  is  clear  that  his  church  was  intended 
to  be  vaulted  throughout,  in  single  bays  in  the 
aisles,  and  coupled  bays  over  the  main  area.  The 
choir  aisle  vaults  along  with  those  to  the  transept 
aisles  were  executed  with  the  other  work,  and 
afford  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  example 
of  a completely  designed  Norman  vault  to  be 
found  anywhere,  i.e.,  one  in  which  each  member 
of  the  supporting  pier  or  shaft  carries  a correspond- 
ing member  or  rib  in  the  vaulting  system.  In 
fact,  Carileph’s  design  carries  out  to  the  full  the 
true  Gothic  principle,  as  it  has  been  called,  and 
shows  that  the  arguments  of  those  who  say  that 
this  does  not  exist  in  England  are  fallacious. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  in  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  exact  lines  of  the  eastern 
termination  of  Carileph’s  choir.  That  it  had 
an  apse  is  certain,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  surrounded  with  an  ambulatory, 
as  at  Norwich  and  Gloucester,  and  not  of  the 
solid  form  as  that  of  Peterborough.  The  founda- 
tions of  this  apse  were  seen  in  1827,  when  S. 
Cuthbert’s  grave  was  reopened,  and  again  when 
a burial  took  place  in  the  Nine  Altars  in  1S44. 
These  were  seen  by  the  late  Dr.  Raine,  who  has 
recorded  the  facts,  but  unfortunately  no  measure- 
ments or  plans  were  made  at  the  time,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  Cathedral  authorities 
would  allow  a slight  excavation  to  be  made 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  Nine  Altars  in  order  that 
the  very  interesting  question  as  to  how  St.  Cari- 
leph’s Church  actually  terminated  towards  the 
east  could  be  set  at  rest. 

The  design  of  the  choir  is  bold  and  massive  in 
the  extreme  ; all  fine  detail  andTedundant  orna- 
ment is  totally  absent.  The  four* bays  are  divided 
by  two  circular  columns,  having  triple  vaulting 
shafts  attached  to  them  on  the  aisle  side ; and  a 
pier  of  extraordinary  length  carrying  responds 
east  and  west,  and  triple  vaulting  shafts  towards 
the  choir  and  the  aisle.  That  towards  the  choir 
rises  clear  from  the  base  to  the  spring  of  the 
vault,  thus  carrying  out  the  vaulting  principle  to  its 
full  extent.  The  columns  are  ornamented  with 
spiral  sinkings,  have  plain  cushion  capitals  and 
still  plainer  bases.  The  arch  mouldings  are  of  a 
good  section,  but  there  is  no  projecting  hood. 
The  triforium  wall-plane  is  set  back  one  foot 
behind  that  of  the  wall  below.  Over  the  circular 
columns,  or  in  other  words  to  every  alternate 
bay,  is  a triple  vaulting  shaft,  which  has  its  origin 
as  the  level  of  the  triforium  floor,  and  has  no  pro- 
jection beyond  the  wall  below  it.  These  shafts 
carried  the  intermediate  transverse  ribs  of  the 
Norman  vault.  The  triforium  arcade  has  coupled 
arches  under  a containing  arch,  the  arches  are 
plainly  moulded,  and  the  tympana  are  solid.  The 
clearstory  is  of  ample  height,  has  one  window  in 
each  bay,  but  no  wall  passage.  The  aisles  have 
a wall  arcade  with  semi-circular  intersecting 
arches  of  plain  mouldings  resting  on  coupled 
shafts  with  cushioned  capitals.  The  aisle  vault  is 
carried  on  the  wall  or  outer  side,  by  triple  vault- 
ing shafts  rising  from  the  floor,  and  on  the  inner 
side  by  shafts  of  similar  section  attached  to  the 
piers  and  columns.  The  vault  is  quadripartite, 
with  moulded  ribs.  The  transverse  ribs  are  semi- 
circular or  slightly  horseshoe  in  form,  while  the 
diagonals  have  a flattened  irregular  curve. 

The  crossing  piers  are  of  great  size  and 
solidity,  and  so  well  built  that  they  have  stood 
without  buttressing  or  any  subordinate  supports, 
and  they  and  the  arches  they  carry  show  no  signs 
of  shrinking,  though  they  bear  aloft  a tower 
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216  ft.  8 in.  in  height,  the  highest  central  tower 
in  England,  Lincoln  only  excepted. 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  the  transepts 
is  the  narrowing  of  the  space  between  the  columns 
as  they  recede  from  the  crossing  in  either  direction. 
The  intercolumniation  of  the  two  extreme  bays  is 
reduced  to  half  that  of  the  bays  nearest  the 
crossing.  The  reason  of  this  setting  out  was  to 
give  an  exaggerated  perspective  effect  to  the  view 
of  the  transepts  from  the  crossing.  Our  readers 
will  be  aware  that  the  arrangements  of  the  choirs 
of  the  Norman  churches  were  made  so  that  the 
stalls  were  placed  beneath  the  crossing.  Those 
seated  in  them  looked  down  the  transepts,  and  it 
was  to  give  the  utmost  effect  to  this  view  that  the 


arches  were  so  spaced  as  to  render  the  transepts 
of  greater  apparent  length  than  they  actually  are. 
The  same  thing  was  sometimes  done  by  making 
the  walls  of  a church  converge  towards  the  east. 
Those  tricks,  however,  were  not  commonly 
resorted  to  by  Mediaeval  architects.  The 
general  design  of  the  transepts  (see  litho- 
graph illustration)  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
choir,  except  in  the  clearstory.  The  triforium 
occurs  only  on  the  eastern  side,  and  has  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  spacing  of  the  arches  below. 
In  the  two  extreme  bays  the  triforium  consists  of 
a single  arch  only.  The  triple  vaulting  shafts 
found  in  the  choir  have  become  couples,  and  in 
the  extreme  bays  these  rise  to  the  vault  surface, 


which  they  seem  to  penetrate.  As  the  two  outer 
bays  in  each  transept  are  spanned  by  a single 
quadripartite  vault,  the  intermediate  shafts  are 
therefore  useless,  and  were  only  inserted  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  continuity  of  the 
design.  The  west  side  of  the  transept  has  arches 
opening  into  the  nave  aisles  of  the  time  of 
Carileph,  a large  window  in  each  wing  beyond 
the  nave  aisles,  and  above,  at  the  triforium  level, 
a wall  passage,  the  openings  to  which  are  of 
various  forms,  and  present  some  peculiarities. 

The  clearstory  is  of  different  designs  in  the  two 
wings.  On  the  north  it  has  a triple  arcade  to 
each  bay,  the  centre  opening  being  opposite  the 
windows.  This  arcade  has  single  shafts  with 
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cushion  capitals  and  moulded  bases.  The  form  of 
Ithis  clearstory  shows  that  when  it  was  built  a 
{vault  was  intended,  but  whether  the  existing  one 
[is  of  contemporary  date  or  a subsequent  addition 
jcannot  now  be  definitely  decided.  It  is  of 
semicircular  form,  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
[that  towards  the  crossing  being  of  double 
[quadripartite  form,  while  the  outer  bay  has  two 
{diagonal  ribs  only.  Each  transept  is  spanned  by 
ja  great  transverse  rib  or  arch,  carried  by  the 
[compound  piers.  These  arches  are  not  carried 
square  across  the  transepts,  but  are  placed  some- 
what obliquely.  The  clearstory  of  the  south  wing 
.was  so  constructed  as  to  show  that  a vault  was  not 
contemplated  when  it  was  first  built,  as  though 
economy  had  to  be  observed  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work.  It  is  of  plain  character,  and  had  an 
arcade  of  plain  square  arches  and  piers  between 
the  wall  passage  and  the  church.  The  vault  is  of 
similar  plan  to  that  on  the  north,  but  the  ribs  are 
lOrnamented  with  zig-zag  mouldings,  being  the 
earliest  in  the  church.  At  the  time  the  vault  was 
added  the  side  arches  of  the  clearstory  arcade  in 
the  bays  next  the  tower  were  filled  up  as  the 
vaulting  passed  over  them.  The  clearstory 
passage  was  carried  all  round  the  transepts,  but 
is  now  destroyed  at  the  ends,  owing  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  great  north  and  south  windows  in  later 
times. 

The  continuator  of  Symeon's  chronicle  says 
that  Bishop  Flambard,  who  held  the  see  from 
1099  to  1128,  found  the  church  advanced  as  far 
as  the  nave,  and  that  he  prosecuted  the  work 
somewhat  intermittently,  but  before  he  died  had 
carried  up  the  walls  of  the  nave  as  far  as  the  roof. 
Any  decision  as  to  how  much  work  was  done  at 
any  particular  period  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  building,  and  it  is  a 
most  interesting  study  to  trace  the  extent  of 
Flambard’s  work,  how  he  blended  it  with  that 
of  his  predecessor,  what  changes  he  or  his 
architect  made  in  the  general  design  and  its 
details,  and  how  they  carried  on  their  work  so  as 
to  make  it  harmonise  with  that  which  had  been 
done  before,  although  using  details  to  suit  their  own 
tastes. 


When  Flambard’s  builders  began  their  work  on 
the  nave,  they  found  the  aisle  walls  standing  to 
the  top  of  the  arcade,*  at  any  rate  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length,  and  the  two  eastern  bays 
of  the  main  arcade  with  one  bay  of  the  triforium 
arcade  on  either  side.  This  work  had  been  done 
at  the  same  time  as  the  crossing,  to  serve  as  an 
abutment  to  the  great  arches.  The  clearstory  was 
not  begun.  As  all  the  pier  bases  had  been  set  out, 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  laid  in,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  adhere  to  the  arrangement  of  coupled 
bays,  of  which  there  are  three  in  the  nave,  then 
an  odd  bay,  and  then  the  western  tower  bay.  It 
may  be  here  remarked  that  the  great  fault  of  the 
design  of  Durham  is  the  shortness  of  its  nave  in 
comparison  with  the  scale  of  the  church.  The 
proximity  of  the  west  end  to  the  steep,  rocky 
bank  of  the  river  prevented  its  being  made  any 
longer,  and  some  local  cause,  now  unknown,  no 
doubt  prevented  the  whole  building  being  placed 
any  further  eastwards.  Had  the  western  tower  bay 
been  an  addition  to  four  coupled  bays,  instead  of 
to  three  and  a half,  there  would  have  been  a 
completeness  about  the  plan  that  is  now 
lacking.  The  principal  changes  made  in  the 
design  were  the  omission  of  the  triple  vault- 
ing shafts  from  the  columns,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a half  column  on  the  aisle  wall, 
opposite  the  single  columns,  for  the  triple 
vaulting  shafts  found  in  the  choir  and  transepts. 
They  abandoned  the  intention  of  vaulting  the 
nave  altogether,  apparently  intending  to  carry  up 
the  great  vaulting  shafts  on  the  piers  to  support 
arches  spanning  the  area  upon  which  a wooden 
ceiling  was  to  rest.  The  wall  plane  was  to  be 
carried  up  in  the  same  line  throughout,  instead 
of  being  set  back  at  the  triforium  string-course,  as 
in  the  choir  and  transepts,  the  bay  of  the  triforium 
which  they  found  built  was  therefore  faced  above 
its  arch,  so  as  to  bring  the  wall  surface  into  one 
plane.  The  triforium  vaulting  shafts  over  the 
columns  found  in  the  choir  and  transepts  were 
omitted,  as  with  the  modified  design  they  were 
not  required.  The  clearstory  has  a wall  passage, 
and  the  external  wall  was  made  similar  to  that  in 
the  transepts,  but  internally  large  plain  arches  of 
14  ft.  span  seem  to  have  been  formed  as  an 
arcade  towards  the  church.  Such  was  Flambard’s 
design  for  the  nave.  It  was  a bold  conception, 
but  was  a much  more  economical  plan  than  that 
of  his  predecessor,  who  kept  the  requirements  of 


. a,  j"  provea  Dy  tne  different  colour  of  the 
ajove  and  below  the  arcade,  and  bv  the  weathering  o 
surface  caused  by  the  work  standing  exposed  for  a 
iXT ,as  we,U  as  by  certain  chippings  and  injuries  : 
vvnat  was  the  top  course.  Some  of  these  could  not 
occurred  1/  the  wall  had  all  gone  up  at  one  time. 


the  vault  ever  before  his  mind  as  the  main  thing 
to  be  considered,  while  Flambard  did  not 
hesitate  to  throw  it  over  altogether.  But  before 
the  work  had  reached  the  western  limit  of  the 
church  considerable  modifications  were  made.* 
Flambard  died  in  112S,  and  after  his  death  the 
see  was  vacant  for  nearly  five  years.  “During 
that  time  the  nave  of  the  church  was  completed, 
the  monks  being  devoted  to  the  work.t  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  changes  in  the 
design  of  the  nave  were  made  at  this  time,  and 
that  its  completion  and  its  vault  were  carried  out 
between  112S  and  1133,  when  Geoffrey 
Rufus  assumed  the  see.  These  changes 
consisted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  wooden 
ceiling  and  the  arches  to  carry  it,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  vault.  The  only  provision  for 
this  which  could  be  made  available  was  the 
vaulting  shafts  at  the  main  piers  which  had  been 
carried  up  for  the  transeverse  arches,  which, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  erected,  but 
the  springers  for  their  outer  orders  remain  on  the 
capitals  projecting  beyond  the  transverse  ribs  of 
the  existing  vault.  Over  the  intermediate 
columns  no  vaulting  shafts  existed.  Double 
corbel  heads  from  which  the  diagonals  spring 
were  therefore  inserted,  by  cutting  into  the  walls. 
The  clearstory  string-course  was  also  cut  through 
to  admit  of  the  springers.  Similar  corbels  were 
also  inserted  against  the  capitals  on  the  main 
vaulting  shafts.  The  transverse  ribs  are  pointed, 
their  centres  being,  according  to  Billings’s 
measurements,  about  3 ft.  below  the  springing 
line.  The  diagonals  are  semi-circles,  with  their 
centres  a little  above  the  springing  line.  The 
adoption  of  the  vault  necessitated  a change  in  the 
clearstory,  and  an  internal  triple  arcade  was 
inserted  between  the  jambs  of  the  larger  arches. 
The  arch  opposite  the  windows  is  6 ft.  in  width, 
while  the  two  side  ones  are  only  18  in.  There 
are  shafts  with  cushion  capitals  and  moulded 
bases.  The  straight  joints  in  the  jambs  and  the 
extra  wall  thickness  of  the  older  arcade  show  that 
this  change  was  made.  The  details  of  all  the 
work  in  the  nave  later  than  Carileph’s  time  are 
much  more  elaborate  than  in  the  earlier  work. 
There  is  a profusion  of  zig-zag  in  arch-mouldings, 
string-courses  and  vaulting  ribs.  In  the!  great, 
arcade  a good  effect  is  gained  by  a ring  of  sunk 
squares  on  the  extrados  of  the  arches.  The  arch 
mouldings  are,  however,  inferior  in  their  sections 
to  these  of  Carileph’s  time.  The  six  single 
columns  in  the  nave  are  ornamented  with 
sinkings.  The  designs  are  three  in  number  and 
the  columns  are  treated  in  pairs.  The  eastern 
pair  have  a reticulated  pattern  formed  by  crossing 
spirals.  There  is  a small  square  left  at  each  inter- 
section. The  intermediate  pair  has  a zig-zag 
grooving  with  a good  moulding.  The  western 
pair  has  vertical  flutings  of  hollows  and  beads. 
The  Norman  west  front,  had  it  been  fully  carried 
out  and  remained  unaltered,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  grandest  in  England.  The  western  towers 
were  only  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  wall-head 
of  the  nave  in  Norman  times,  and  subsequent 
changes  have  robbed  the  fa5ade  of  all  its  original 
character.  The  great  west  doorway  had  five 
orders  of  arch  mouldings,  all  zig-zagged,  and  a 
hood  moulding.  The  inner  order  was  taken  out 
and  the  jambs  cut  into  when  the  Galilee  was 
built.  The  ends  of  the  transepts  have  been  so 
changed,  both  in  Mediaeval  and  modern  times, 
that  their  original  character  has  disappeared. 
The  aisles  of  the  nave  had  originally  a series  of 
gables  between  the  buttresses.  The  marks  of 
these  on  the  south  side  were  very  perfect  before 
the  refacing  was  done  in  1849.  There  are  some 
traces  of  them  on  the  north  side  still. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  architecture  was  developing 
so  rapidly  that  no  great  church  ever  remained  long 
without  some  changes  being  made  in  it.  The 
causes  which  brought  about  these  changes  at 
Durham  were  of  a very  curious  nature,  and 
resulted  in  the  church  assuming  a plan  which  is 
quite  unique.  St.  Cuthbert  had,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  a great  dislike  to  the  female  sex, 
which  he  carried  so  far  that  he  could  not  treat  the 
Blessed  Virgin  with  that  honour  which  was  usual 
in  his  time.  The  successors  in  his  see  seem, 
however,  to  have  carried  this  craze  still  further 
on  behalf  of  their  Saint  than  he  himself  ever 
contemplated,  and  to  have  made  a handle  of  it 
to  provide  their  own  schemes.  In  the  time  of 
Hugh  Pudsey,  one  of  Durham’s  most  conspicuous 
bishops  (1153-1195),  there  was  a scheme  on  foot 


Symeon's  Continuator"  says  : “As  to  the  works  of 
the  church  he  prosecuted  them  at  one  time  with  energy,  at 
another  time  tardily  ; as  money  was  plentiful  or  scarce 
with  him;  from  the  offerings  at  the  altar  or  in  the  cemetery. 
From  these  sources  he  carried  up  the  walls  of  the  nave  as 
far  as  the  roof."  Changes  in  the  design  was  not  an 
improbable  result  from  such  a mode  of  obtaining  funds, 
t “ Symeon’s  Continuator." 


to  provide  the  church  with  a Lady  Chapel.  To 
effect  this  Carileph’s  apse  was  condemned  to 
destruction,  and  by  a mode  of  reasoning,  which 
is  common  enough  in  our  own  time  in  similar 
cases,  because  they  wanted  to  destroy  it,  they 
said  it  would  fall  if  they  did  not  do  so. 
Preparations  were  made  for  erecting  a Lady 
Chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  in 
the  Transitional  style.  This  work  had  not 
gone  far  when  it  showed  signs  of  weakness  and 
dislocation,  we  can  only  assume  from  faulty 
construction,  and  the  failure  of  some  of  the  works 
of  Pudsey’s  architect  supports  that  view — he  was 
an  excellent  designer  but  a poor  engineer.  What 
the  contemplated  design  was  like  some  little 
glimmering  may  be  formed  by  an  examination  of 
some  details  found  on  the  site  and  lying  about  the 
church.  Some  of  these  are  portions  of  large 
columns  with  bold  Inouldings,  running  on  their 
surface  in  raised  patterns,  which  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  a crypt,  as  they  resemble  those 
in  the  crypt  at  York  of  contemporary  date. 
Difficulties  having  arisen  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
begun,  and  the  work  having  failed,  St.  Cuthbert 
was  said  to  have  manifested  impatience  at  a 
building  dedicated  to  a woman  having  been  begun 
near  his  grave.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  therefore 
erected  at  the  west  end,  between  the  west  front 
and  the  river.  The  four  arcades  of  four  bays 
each  are  of  excellent  proportions ; the  arches 
rested  originally  on  coupled  marble  monolithic 
shafts  with  volutic  capitals.  Two  other  shafts, 
built  up  in  stone,  were  added  to  them  in  Cardinal 
Langley’s  time  (1406-1437),  when  the  “Tran- 
sitional ” capitals  were  curiously  copied  so  exactly 
that  many  will  not  believe  they  are  not  twelfth- 
century  work.  None  of  the  original  windows 
remain  in  use.  Those  in  the  north  and  south 
walls  were  altered  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  those  in  the  west  end  replaced  with 
large  Perpendicular  ones  in  Cardinal  Langley’s 
time,  while  the  original  clearstory  windows  over 
the  two  outer  arcades  were  built  up  when  the 
present  roof  was  added. 

The  transfer  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  west 
end  allowed  the  apse  to  remain,  but  fashion  was 
against  it,  and  the  time  soon  came  for  its 
removal.  The  concourse  of  worshippers  about 
the  shrine  of  any  great  saint  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  portion  of  the  building  con- 
taining it  should  not  be  straitened  in  its  dimensions. 
A semicircular  apse  was  an  eminently  inconvenient 
form  for  a building  which  had  to  accommodate 
large  numbers.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  do  at 
Durham  what  had  been  done  at  Fountains 
Abbey,  viz.,  to  form  an  eastern  transept  to  the 
church  by  throwing  out  long  wings  to  the  north 
and  south.  The  old  excuse  was  made  use  of 
when  begging  money  for  the  work,  which  was  said 
to  be  necessary  “on  account  of  the  fissures  and 
fractures  prominent  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church,  threatening  terrible  ruin  to  all  beholders.” 
The  time  when  the  work  was  begun  (1242)  was  a 
singularly  auspicious  one  in  an  architectural 
sense.  The  Early  English  style  was  at  its  highest 
development,  and  the  Geometrical  was  about  to 
evolve  from  it.  The  convent  also  was  wealthy, 
and  St.  Cuthbert’s  fame  had  not  diminished  by 
the  passage  of  time.  The  architect  employed 
was  a master  of  his  craft,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  thirteenth  - century  addition  to  the  plan  of 
Durham  (see  lithograph : Nine  Altars)  was 


Capital:  Nine  Altars. 

a masterpiece  in  all  senses.  Judges  competent 
to  give  an  opinion,  both  from  knowledge 
and  taste,  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best 
specimen  of  Early  English  to  be  found.  It  is 
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magnificently  built.  Though  its  walls  rise  straight 
from  the  ground,  they  have  borne  up  its  lofty 
vault  for  more  than  six  centuries  without  the  least 
sign  of  settlement  or  flaw,  though  unaided  by 
arcades,  aisles,  or  flying  buttresses.  The  great 
thrust  of  the  heavy  ribs  is  taken  by  the  enormous 
thickness  of  the  walls,  nearly  S ft.,  and  by  the 
huge  piers  at  the  angles  forming  buttresses  and 
carrying  pinnacles.  The  details  throughout  are 
most  carefully  designed  and  beautifully  wrought. 


Arches,  capitals,  vaulting  ribs  and  bosses  are  all 
liberally  supplied  with  carving,  all  of  it  of  the 
best  class,  yet  so  great  is  the  scale  of  the  building 
that  there  is  no  appearance  of  undue  richness.  A 
great  point  was  made  by  lowering  the  floor  to 
that  of  the  level  of  the  falling  ground  to  the  east, 
instead  of  by  raising  the  building  on  a crypt. 
This  has  given  an  internal  height  of  80  ft.,  con- 
siderably exceeding  that  of  the  choir  or  nave. 


Against  the  east  wall  nine  altars  were  placed. 
There  are  doorways  at  either  end,  placed  to  the 
west  of  the  steps  to  the  altars.  These  doorways 
were  no  doubt  used  by  pilgrims  and  others  who 
would  be  accommodated  in  the  main  area  of  the 
building  to  view  the  shrine,  which  was  placed  on 
a platform  on  the  level  of  the  choir  floor  and 
projected  into  the  Nine  Altars. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  be  able  to  say 
that  both  the  names  of  both  the  architect  and  the 
master  mason  of  the  Nine  Altars  have  comedown 
[ to  us.  The  name  of  the  former  occurs  in  a deed 
conveying  land  in  the  Bailey  as  “ Magister 
Ricardtts  de  Farinliam  tunc  architector  nova: 
fabric ce  Dunelm That  of  the  latter  is  cut  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  plinth  of  south 
great  buttress  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nine  Altars 
and  is  here  given. 

The  only  subsequent  extensions  of  the  church, 
as  far  as  the  plan  is  concerned,  were  the  north 
porch,  added  in  the  Early  English  period  and 
destroyed  in  1780,  and  the  Revestry  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir,  a very  considerable  building 
with  curious  chambers  at  its  western  end.  It  was 
built  about  1300  and  destroyed  in  1802  to  make 
way  for  some  heating  apparatus  which,  however, 
proved  a failure.  Its  windows  were  all  filled  with 
fine  ancient  glass  which  has  perished  with  the 
other  curiosities  of  that  interesting  building.  The 
Sacrist's  exchequer  was  added  in  the  time  of  Prior 
Wessington  (1416-1446),  and  stood  in  the  angle 
of  the  north  choir  aisle  and  north  transept.  It 
was  removed  in  time  of  Charles  I, 

The  western  towers  were  carried  up  in  the  early 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were 
crowned  by  lofty  octagonal  timber  spires  covered 
with  lead.  These  survived  till  the  time  of  the 
great  rebellion.  The  present  battlements  were 
| added  about  1780. 

I The  central  tower  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
i built  in  Norman  times.  Had  it  been  it  would 
| probably  have  survived  as  there  has  been  no 
| failure  in  the  piers,  such  as  has  caused  the  destruc- 
i tion  of  so  many  Norman  central  towers  in  both 
; ancient  and  modern  times.  An  Early  English 
j tower  existed,  which  had,  no  doubt  a lofty  leaden 
' and  timber  spire  for  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  after 
being  struck  by  lightening  in  1429.  The  present 
I fine  tower  was  begun  about  1464  and  was 
| unfinished  in  1474.  It  was  intended  to  carry  a 
! spire  as  there  are  massive  squinches  in  the  angles, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  piers  and 


tower  would  have  successfully  borne  the  extra 
load. 

The  changes  made  in  the  Norman  church  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  beyond  those  enumerated,  were 
the  insertion  of  larger  windows  and  the  addition 
of  furniture  and  tombs. 

The  great  window'  at  the  north  end  of  the  Nine 
Altars  is  not  an  insertion  but  was  erected  with  the 
work  in  which  it  is  placed,  though  the  original 
design  was  for  a series  of  lancets  as  at  the  south 
end.  The  Nine  Altars  was  begun  in  1242  but 
was  not  finished  till  about  1280,  and  as  the  north 
end  was  the  last  portion  executed  the  work 
extended  into  the  Geometrical  period. 

In  the  time  of  Prior  Fosser  (I33i-I374)>  the 
great  west  window  and  the  north  transept  window 
were  inserted.  Prior  Wessington  (1416-1446), 
added  the  south  transept  window  and  the  new  rose 
window  at  the  east  end,  destroyed  in  1780.  An 
Early  English  rose  existed  as  is  shown  by  the 
scoinsen  arch  of  that  date  still  remaining.  The 
aisle  windows  of  the  choir  were  insertions  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Those  on  the  south  side 
have  been  renewed  according  to  the  old  designs, 
those  on  the  north  side  were  most  stupidly 
destroyed  and  copies  of  others  in  Kent  and 
Lincolnshire  substituted.  Carter’s  and  Billings’s 
plates  show  the  former  ones. 

The  magnificent  open  altar  screen  was  erected 
in  1372.  It  was  made  in  London  and  sent  by  sea 
in  chests  to  Newcastle  and  from  thence  to 
Durham.  Its  erection  occupied  seven  masons  for 
a year.  The  splendid  new  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert 
put  up  at  the  same  time  has  entirely  gone. 

Bishop  Hatfield’s  tomb  (see  lithograph)  and  the 
bishop’s  throne  over  it  is  still  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  choir.  Much  of  the  painting  and  gilding 
upon  it  can  be  traced. 

It  is  interesting,  though  tantalizing,  to  read  in  the 
“ Rites”  of  the  splendid  furniture  and  ornaments 
which  the  cathedral  once  contained.  Not  afragment 
of  Medieval  woodwork  remains  in  the  church ; the 
cove  of  the  Jesus  altar  is  at  Brancepeth,  and  some 
bits  of  the  reredos  of  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Galilee  are  at  Croxdale  ; everything  else  has 
perished.  It  is  still  more  vexatious  to  think  that 
the  very  fine  Marian  and  Jacobean  furniture  and 
screens  which  replaced  the  older  work  has  been 
to  a great  extent  destroyed  or  removed  quite  re- 
cently— e.g .,  the  beautiful  screen  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
shrine  in  1844,  and  the  clock-case,  which  con- 
tained a good  deal  of  Mediaeval  work  of  the  time 
of  Prior  Castell  in  1845.  The  font  cover  escaped 
by  being  put  into  a corner  as  inconvenient  to  re- 
move, and  has  been  reinstated.  Of  the  three 
splendid  brass  chandeliers  w’hich  served  to  light 
the  choir,  two  were  recovered  by  the  action  of 
Canon  Greenwell,  after  having  been  thrown  out 
as  lumber  and  sold.  The  third,  the  large  central 
one,  was  used  at  Ryton  Church  for  a time,  “ then 
sold  to  a music-hall  in  Newcastle,  and  ultimately 
melted.”  The  account  of  the  havoc  and 
destruction  wrought  at  Durham  since  the  blight  of 


“ restoration  ” fell  upon  it  would  require  a book 
to  itself.  Only  a few  things  can  be  mentioned 
here.  One  of  the  most  deplorable  was  the 
destruction  of  all  the  traceried  windows  in  the 
nave  and  transepts,  except  the  great  end  windows 
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and  those  which  have  fortunately  escaped  in  the 
north  transept,  and  the  substitution  of  imitation 
Norman.  In  like  manner  the  amount  of  ancient 
stained  glass  which  has  perished  during  the  same 
period  is  almost  incredible.  In  1S49,  on  the 


destruction  of  the  windows  in  the  Nevill  chapel, 
the  stained  glass  in  them,  which  many  remember, 
perished  too. 

Our  survey  of  the  monastic  buildings  must  be  a 
brief  one.  Next  the  south  transept  is  the  slype, 
apparently  contemporary  with  the  transept.  It  has  a 
good  wall  arcade  of  intersecting  semicircular 
arches.  The  Chapter  House  was  of  two  dates, 
and  was  not  completed  till  about  1140.  Its 
apsidal  end  had  had  traceried  windows  inserted  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  portion  was  destroyed 
in  1796  along  with  the  vault  over  the  whole.  The 
west  walls  remained,  and  the  side  walls  in  part. 
Carter’s  drawings  preserved  a record  of  it,  and  it 
is  now  being  rebuilt  more  or  less  on  the  old  lines. 
Beyond  the  Chapter  House  are  some  early  walls 
of  the  time  of  Walcher,  the  first  Norman  bishop. 
Then  an  early  crypt,  with  a double-barrel  vault, 
carried  by  an  arcade  on  square  pillars.  South  of 
the  cloister  is  a long  Early  Norman  crypt,  and 
various  chambers  connected  with  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  house.  Above  this  was  the  Frater 
House,  now  the  old  library,  which  has  been  twice 
modernised.  The  west  side  is  occupied  by  a long 


vaulted  crypt  of  Early  English  date,  with  later 
insertions  and  additions.  A portion  of  Norman 
walling  has  survived  on  the  west  side  of  it.  Above 
is  the  new  dormitory,  a magnificent  room  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  two  tiers  of  windows  and  a 
grand  open  timber  roof,  which  only  escaped 
destruction  in  1S50  by  the  architect  employed 
boldly  refusing  to  do  the  evil  work. 

The  kitchen  is  an  octagon  with  a fine  vault, 
and  dates  from  1368. 

The  cloister  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Skirlaugh  (1388-1405),  but  all  the  windows  were 
replaced  by  the  existing  ones  about  1773.  The 
bason  of  the  old  lavatory  still  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  garth. 

The  Priory  is  of  various  dates,  and  contains  a 
good  chapel  of  Early  English,  with  a vaulted  under- 
croft. The  Chapel  itself  is  turned  into  modern 
bedrooms.  There  is  also  an  entrance  hall  of 
Prior  Castell’s  time  (1494-1519),  with  a traceried 
south  window  and  good  ancient  panelling.  One 
of  the  bedrooms  has  a fine  ceiling  of  Mediaeval 
woodwork. 

The  Abbey  gate,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Priory, 
is  also  of  Castell’s  time,  and  has  a good  vault. 

The  curious  buildings  to  the  west  of  the  new 
dormitory  have  recently  been  excavated  and 
opened  out  under  the  direction  of  Canon 
Greenwell.  They  contained  the  latrines  and  the 
great  prison.  Their  connexions  with  the 
dormitory  and  also  the  cellarer’s  exchequer  were 
destroyed  not  many  years  ago.  They  may  be 
understood  by  a reference  to  Carter’s  plan. 

The  plan  is  taken  through  the  church  at  the 
level  of  the  aisle  windows,  and  through  the  other 
buildings  at  the  ground  level,  but  the  Chapter 
House  and  kitchen  are  taken  at  a higher  level  to 
show  some  features  which  do  not  appear  on 
existing  plans.  The  Priory  is  drawn  in  as  well  as 
other  buildings  from  special  surveys  previously 
unpublished.  In  the  church  the  destroyed 
Mediaeval  windows  are  shown  in  preference  to  the 
imitation  Norman  ones,  and  the  stalls  are  drawn 
in  from  Billings’s  plan.  C.  C.  Hodges. 


Business  Change. — Messrs.  John  H.iHackworth 
5:  Company,  of  46,  Queen  Victoria-street,  inform  us 
that  they  have  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the 
Machinery  and  Hardware  Company,  Limited. 

The  Acme  Wood  Flooring  Co.— The  secretary 
of  this  company  asks  us  to  mention  that  there  is  no 
connexion  between  it  and  the  firm  of  Duffy  & Son, 
which  has  recently  gone  into  liquidation.  The  point 
of  the  announcement  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Acme 
flooring  system  is  also  known  as  “ W.  Duffy's 
Patent. ' 1 


COMPE  TITIONS. 

New  County  Asylum,  Cheddleton, 
Staffordshire.— On  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Howell,  the  professional  assessor  appointed  by 
the  Staffordshire  County  Lunacy  Committee  to 
examine  the  competition  designs  sent  in  for  a new 
county  asylum  at  Cheddleton,  made  his  report, 
and  under  his  advice  premiums  were  awarded  by 
the  Committee  as  follows : — First,  Messrs, 
(■iles  & Gough,  London ; second,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Hine,  London ; and  third,  Messrs.  J.  G.  Izard 
and  A.  B.  Cottam,  London. 

School  Buildings,  Colchester. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Colchester  School  Board, 
held  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  Building  and  Sites 
Committee  recommended  that  plan  No.  16  sent 
in  in  competition  for  the  North-street  Schools  be 
adopted  by  the  Board,  provided  the  cost  of 
warming  and  ventilation  as  shown  by  the  plan 
submitted  therewith  be  included  in  the  estimate 
of  5,260/.  This  having  been  agreed  to,  the 
Chairman  opened  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  plan,  when  it  was  found  that  the  architects 
were  local  practitioners,  viz.,  Messrs.  J.  F.  Goodey 
& Cressall.  Thirty-one  plans  were  sent  in,  the 
estimates  for  which  ranged  from  3,300/.  to 
14,244/. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 
BENI-HASAN. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  your  interesting 
article  on  the  recent  investigations  at  Beni- 
Hasan,  may  I call  your  attention  to  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  printed  in  the  enclosed  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
column  shown  in  Fig.  8 is  very  remarkable,  as 
showing  distinct  flutings,  though  why  it  is 
described  as  “octagonal”  is  not  clear  ; "from  the 
illustration  it  might  be  16  sided,  or  circular. 
Fig.  9,  showing  the  probable  “tent-pole”  origin 
of  the  bell-topped  column,  raises,  in  my  mind,  the 
question  whether  the  early  arched  ceilings  at 
Beni-Hasan  may  not  be  derived  from  tents,  and 
not  from  brick  structures.  The  use  of  the  arch- 
topped  representation  of  a booth,  as  the  hiero- 
glyph for  a festival,  shows  the  persistence  of  the 
form.  R.  Langton  Cole. 

***  The  drawing  of  a column  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Cole  is  one  of  the  16-sided  columns,  wrongly 
described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  as 
“an  eight-sided  column.”  The  effect  of  the 
fluting  is  probably  very  much  exaggerated  in  the 
shading,  and  a large-scale  plan  of  the  column 
would  probably  give  a very  different  impression. 
In  regard  to  the  arched  ceilings  of  Beni-Hasan 
being  derived  from  tents,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  top  of  a tent  would  show  a convex  curve 
when  viewed  from  the  interior,  not  a concave 
one. — Ed. 


THE  BELASYSE  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  September  9,  1892, 
appeared  an  interesting  “Note”  on  that  ardent 
Royalist  soldier,  Lord  Belasyse,  who  died  on 
September  10,  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields.  The  “ Note  ” in  question 
commenced  with  the  following  sentence  The 
Society  for  Preserving  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead 
have,  as  we  understand,  undertaken  to  repair  the 
Belasyse  monument,  against  the  east  wall  of  St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields  Church.” 

A few  days  ago  I went  to  have  a look  at  the 
“ repaired  " monument,  and  found  that  a hoarding 
had  been  erected  round  it,  and  through  the  cracks 
in  the  boards  I could  see  parts  of  the  monument 
lying  on  the  ground  and  the  main  portion  of  the 
structure  shored  up  with  props.  I understood  that 
it  had  been  in  this  state  for  about  twelve  months, 
and  during  that  time  the  interior  of  the  hoarding 
appears  to  have  formed  a handy  receptacle  for 
various  items  of  discarded  rubbish. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I for  one  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  if  the  Society  in  question  does  really 
intend  eventually  to  repair  the  monument.  They 
have  already  done  good  work  near  the  spot  by 
repairing  the  monuments  of  Richard  Penderell  and 
George  Chapman,  and  for  many  reasons  it  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  monument  of  Lord  Belasyse 
will  not  be  forgotten  until  the  ravages  of  time  have 
rendered  the  idea  of  repair  impossible. 

Royalist. 

\ t 

A County  Councils'  River  Map. — A map, 
published  by  J.  E.  Cornish,  Manchester,  of  the 
river  basins  of  England  and  Wales,  defines  the 
natural  jurisdiction  of  Joint  Committees  of  County 
Councils  for  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  rivers 
under  section  14  (iii.)  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888.  The  limits  of  each  watershed  are  distin- 
guished by  red  shaded  boundary  lines. 
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®be  Student's  Column. 

CHEMISTRY.— XXII. 

COMPOUNDS  of  lead  [continued). 

ED  LEAD  is  a red  oxide  of  lead,  Pb30.j, 
prepared  by  exposing  litharge,  a mon- 
oxide of  lead,  to  a dull  red  heat  in  a 
current  of  air.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a com- 
pound of  monoxide  and  dioxide  of  lead,  thus, 
2PbO  + Pb02=  Pb303.  If  red  lead  is  acted  upon 
by  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  monoxide  is  dissolved, 
and  forms  lead  nitrate,  while  the  dioxide  is  left 
as  a brown  powder. 

Red  lead  is  used  as  a “ drier,”  also  for  painting 
iron,  and  as  a priming  coat  for  wood.  It  is  some- 
times known  as  minium.  Red  lead  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  red  brick-dust,  but  this  is 
readily  detected  by  an  analysis,  which  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  analysis 
of  white  lead  (see  experiments,  group  12), 
with  the  exception  that  when  dissolving  the 
material  in  dilute  HN03,  a lump  of  sugar 
or  some  other  oxygen -extracting  substance 
should,  be  added  in  order  to  reduce  the  Pb02, 
which  is  insoluble  in  IIN03  into  PbO.  A sample 
of  red  lead  in  the  form  of  a dry  powder  yielded 
13U2  per  cent.  FbSO*.  131  ’2  x 7534  = g8‘S4. 
per  cent.  Pb30^.  It  is  said  that  red  lead  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron.  This 
adulterant  may  be  detected  by  the  following  pro- 
cess : — Boil  some  of  the  red  lead  with  HC1,  cool 
the  solution  and  filter.  In  order  not  to  have  a 
very  strongly  acid  solution,  add  ammonia,  but  be 
careful  to  keep  the  solution  distinctly  acid. 
Then  pass  H2S  gas  through  this  acid  solution 
until  no  further  precipitation  of  black  lead  sulphide 
is  produced.  Finally,  filter,  and  to  the  clear 
filtrate  add  excess  of  ammonia  and  ammonium 
sulphide.  If  any  iron  salt  was  present,  a black 
precipitate  of  iron  sulphide  will  now  be  produced. 

Lead  monoxide , massicot , or  litharge , PbO,  is 
obtained  as  a straw-coloured  powder  by  heating 
metallic  lead  in  air  at  a moderate  heat,  or  as  a 
reddish  powder  by  employing  a higher  tem- 
perature. It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
or  flint  glass,  and  for  the  preparation  of  red  lead. 

! Lead  dioxide , puce  oxide , or  brown  oxide, 

I Pb02,  is  obtained  by  treating  red  lead  with  nitric 
acid. 

Lead  sulphide,  PbS,  is  found  native  as  galena. 

Lead  acetate , ox  sugar  of  lead,  Pb(C2H302)2, 
sometimes  written  PbA2,  is  prepared  on  a large 
scale  by  dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  acid.  It  is 
sold  in  a white  crystalline  form,  and  has  a 
sweetish  taste.  Like  all  the  soluble  lead  salts,  it 
is  very  poisonous.  It  is  largely  used  as  “ driers” 
for  paint. 

Lead  chloride,  PbCl2,  lead  sulphate,  PbS04, 
and  the  other  lead  salts,  are  not  of  much  com- 
mercial importance.  An  insoluble  lead  chromate, 
PbCr04,  is  sometimes  used  as  a pigment  under  the 
name  of  chrome  yellow. 

Symbol  Ag.  Silver.  Atomic  Weight  108. 

Silver  is  sometimes  found  in  the  free  state,  but 
is  obtained  in  largest  quantities  from  its  ores. 
The  most  important  silver  ores  are  the  sulphide, 
known  as  silver  glance,  Ag2S,  and  the  chloride, 
known  as  horn  silver,  AgCl.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  silver  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
galena  by  the  methods  described  under  Lead  (see 
Paper  XXL).  Silver  rapidly  tarnishes  in  air 
containing  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  account  of  the  formation  of  silver 
sulphide,  Ag2S,  which  is  a black  compound. 
Pure  silver  is  too  soft  to  resist  ordinary  wear-and- 
tear  well,  and  is  therefore  alloyed  with  copper. 
Electro-plate  is  produced  by  depositing  a thin 
coating  of  silver  upon  articles  made  of  baser 
metals  by  electrolysis.  Silver  is  very  ductile  and 
extremely  malleable,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
conductors  of  heat  and  electricity.  Silver 
readily  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Silver  nitrate,  AgN03,  is  sometimes  sold  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  and  sometimes  is  fused  into 
sticks.  It  forms  the  lunar  caustic  of  the  surgeon. 
When  exposed  to  light  it  stains  organic  substances 
to  a black  colour.  It  is  used  for  making  indelible 
marking  ink,  and  for  preparing  silver  chloride, 
silver  iodide,  and  silver  bromide,  which  are 
largely  used  in  photography. 

Symbol  Hg.  Mercury.  Atomic  Weight  200. 

Mercury  (Latin  name,  Hydrargyrum)  is  some- 
times found  in  the  free  state,  but  is  almost  wholly 
obtained  from  cinnabar,  a sulphide  of  mercury, 
PIgS,  which  is  found  in  Spain,  California’ 
China,  &c. 

The  metal  is  easily  obtained  by  simply  roasting 
the  ore  in  a current  of  air.  The  sulphur  is  con- 


verted into  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide,  while  the 
mercury  which  is  left  in  an  uncombined  condition 
volatilises,  and  the  vapour  is  condensed  in  brick 
chambers  or  clay  tubes. 

Mercury  or  “quicksilver”  is  the  only  metal 
which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures ; it  is  not  affected  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  and  it  is  also 
attacked  by  strong  hot  sulphuric  acid.  Mercury 
is  used  for  artificially  preparing  Vermilion , a 
sulphide  of  mercury,  also  for  barometers  and  ther- 
mometers, and  for  “silvering”  looking-glasses. 
All  the  common  metals,  except  iron  and  platinum, 
readily  form  alloys  with  mercury,  such  alloys 
being  termed  amalgams.  If  a gold  ring  is 
brought  into  contact  with  mercury,  it  instantly 
assumes  a silvery  colour,  and  after  a time  becomes 
so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  broken. 

Mercurous  Chloride,  or  Calomel,  PIg2Cl2,  is  a 
whitish  powder  insoluble  in  water,  which  may  be 
prepared  by  heating  a mixture  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  mercury. 

Alercuric  Chloride,  or  Corrosive  Sublimate,  is  a 
very  poisonous  crystalline  salt,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  effective  disin- 
fectants. It  is  also  much  used  for  preserving  the 
skins  of  birds  and  small  animals.  It  is  prepared 
by  heating  a mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  and 
common  salt  with  a little  manganese  dioxide.  It 
distils  over  as  a vapour,  and  is  sublimed. 

Alercuric  Sulphide,  HgS,  is  found  native  as 
cinnibar,  but  is  also  prepared  artificially  as  a black 
precipitate  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
upon  a solution  of  a mercuric  salt.  When  this 
black  sulphide  is  sublimed  it  changes  to  a red 
colour  without  altering  its  chemical  composition, 
but  is  then  known  as  vermilion.  Vermilion  is 
also  sometimes  prepared  by  a wet  process,  which 
consists  in  grinding  sulphur  and  mercury  together 
for  several  hours,  and  mixing  the  black  sulphide 
thus  formed  with  warm  caustic  potash  solution. 
This  latter  process  is  said  to  produce  a superior 
product. 

Mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  is  a red,  insoluble 
powder  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures, 
but  becomes  black  when  subjected  to  a moderate 
heat.  It  regains  its  original  colour  upon  cooling. 
When  heated  strongly,  mercuric  oxide  is  decom- 
posed into  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury. 

Symbol  Cu.  Copper.  Atomic  Weight  63  '5. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  many 
countries,  being  most  abundant  in  Siberia  and 
South  America.  The  metal  is,  however,  mostly 
obtained  from  its  ores,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  sulphides  Cu2S,  CuS,  and  copper 
pyrites  CuFeS2.  Among  the  less  abundant  ores 
are  malachite,  a carbonate  of  copper  CuC03-f 
CuH202  ; red  cuprous  oxide,  Cu20  ; and  black 
cupric  oxide,  CuO.  In  Britain,  copper  ores  are 
found  in  largest  quantity  in  Cornwall,  but  are 
mostly  smelted  at  Swansea. 

In  order  to  extract  copper  from  copper  pyrites, 
the  ore  is  first  roasted  for  about  twelve  hours. 
The  sulphur  in  the  ore  is  thus  expelled  as  sulphur 
dioxide  gas,  while  the  arsenic  which  is  usually 
present  as  an  impurity  is  driven  off  in  white  fumes 
of  arsenious  oxide,  and  the  iron  is  converted  into 
iron  oxide.  The  ore  is  then  transferred  to  a rever- 
beratory furnace  and  smelted  with  silica  or  some 
silicious  compound.  By  this  treatment  a large 
proportion  of  the  iron  is  converted  into  a fusible 
slagofsiljcatcof  iron,  which  is  removed,  while  the 
so-called  “coarse  metal,”  consisting  of  sulphide  of 
copper  with  a small  proportion  of  iron  sulphide, 
remains  behind!  This  coarse  metal  or  “mat” 
while  still  liquid  is  run  into  cold  water  in  order  to 
granulate  it.  It  is  then  again  roasted,  and 
again  smelted  with  silicious  matter  to  remove 
the  iron.  “ Fine  metal,”  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  copper  sulphide,  is  thus  obtained. 
The  copper  sulphide  is  then  partially  oxidised 
by  roasting  it  in  a current  of  air,  in  order  to 
obtain  a mixture  of  copper  oxide  and  sulphide. 
Air  is  now  excluded  from  the  furnace,  and  the 
oxide  and  sulphide  then  react  upon  one  another 
to  form  sulphur  dioxide  and  metallic  copper. 

4C11O  + 2CuS  = 3Cu2  + 2S02, 
or  2Cu.,0  + Cu2S  = 3Cu2  + S02. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  very  impure,  but  is 
refined  by  roasting  it  for  some  time  to  drive  off 
traces  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  and  oxidise  other 
impurities.  The  metal  now  contains  a small 
quantity  of  suboxide  of  copper,  and  to  remove  this 
it  is  covered  with  finely-powdered  carbon  while 
in  a molten  condition  to  prevent  oxidation,  and 
well  stirred  with  a pole  of  green  wood.  The 
gases  escaping  from  the  green  wood  reduce  the 
copper  suboxide  to  metallic  copper. 

Copper  is  very  malleable,  but  is  inferior  in 
tenacity  to  wrought  iron.  The  tensile  strength  of 
cast  copper  is  about  Sg-  tons  per  square  inch, 


while  that  of  copper  wire  is  about  16  tons  on 
the  square  inch.  Copper  is  an  excellent  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  When  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  copper  gradually  becomes  coated 
with  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.  The  latter  is 
of  a green  colour,  and  is  often  called  verdigris, 
but  true  verdigris  is  a basic  acetate  of  copper. 
All  soluble  copper  salts  are  poisonous,  and  when 
food  is  boiled  in  a vessel  coated  with  copper 
oxide  or  carbonate  it  is  liable  to  produce  fatal 
effects.  So  long  as  the  copper  vessels  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean  no  harm  can  accrue  from  their 
use — unless,  of  course,  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  vinegar  or  other  acid.  Copper  is 
largely  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  brass, 
bronze,  and  gun  - metal.  Copper  is  scarcely 
affected  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  soluble 
in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  acid. 

Copper  Sulphate,  CuS04  + 5lI20,  also  known  as 
blue  vitriol , is  the  most  important  salt  of  copper. 
It  crystallises  in  large  blue  crystals.  It  is  largely 
used  in  calico-printing,  electrotyping,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  Scheele’s  green,  Brunswick  green, 
and  other  pigments. 

Symbol  Au.  Gold.  Atomic  Weight  196. 

Gold  is  always  found  in  the  metallic  state,  and 
is  always  found  associated  with  silver.  Although 
it  is  only  found  in  small  quantities,  it  is  very  widely 
distributed.  It  is  found  in  small  particles  in  the 
alluvial  deposits  or  sand  of  certain  rivers,  and 
sometimes  in  the  quartz  veins  of  rocks. 
Occasionally  “nuggets”  of  the  impure  metal  are 
found. 

Gold  is  collected  from  the  sand  in  which  it 
occurs  by  washing  it  in  a “ cradle.”  The  sand 
and  soil  are  washed  away  while  the  heavier  grains 
of  gold  remain  behind.  From  quartz,  gold  is 
extracted  by  crushing  the  rock  and  shaking  it 
with  mercury.  The  mercury  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  gold,  which  is  left  behind  when  the 
powdered  rock  is  washed.  When  this  amalgam  is 
heated,  the  mercury  distils  of,  is  condensed,  and 
again  utilised,  while  the  gold  remains  in  the 
retort. 

Gold  is  very  ductile,  and  is  the  most  malleable 
metal  known.  It  can  be  beaten  into  sheets 
having  a thickness  of  only  °f an  inch. 

Gold  is  not  attacked  by  any  of  the  common  acids 
singly,  but  dissolves  when  boiled  in  a mixture  of 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  termed  “aqua  regia.” 
Aqua  regia  is  made  by  mixing  2 parts  concen- 
trated HC1  with  1 part  concentrated  HNO3. 

Gold  Chloride,  AuC13,  is  the  most  important 
gold  compound.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
gold  in  aqua  regia  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness.  It  is  much  used  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. 

Purple  of  Cassius,  which  is  used  for  painting  on 
porcelain,  and  is  also  employed  for  imparting  a 
beautiful  red  tint  to  glass  while  in  a molten  con- 
dition, is  obtained  when  a solution  of  gold 
chloride  is  added  to  a mixture  of  stannous  and 
stannic  chloride  solutions. 

Symbol  Pt.  Platinum.  Atomic  Weight  I94‘5- 

Platinum  is  a silver  white  metal  which,  like 
gold,  is  only  found  in  the  metallic  state  and  in  very 
small  quantities.  It  is  always  found  associated 
with  other  rare  metals.  Platinum  is  not  dissolved 
by  any  common  acid  singly,  but  dissolves  in  aqua 
regia.  It  is  very  infusible,  and  may  be  repeatedly 
heated  to  redness  without  appreciably  altering  its 
weight  or  composition.  Crucibles  and  other 
apparatus  made  of  this  metal  are  therefore  much 
used  in  chemical  laboratories.  Platinum  is  also 
largely  used  for  electrical  purposes. 

Lead,  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  and  certain  other 
metals  readily  form  fusible  alloys  when  heated 
with  platinum.  Heated  platinum  vessels  should 
therefore  never  be  brought  into  contact  with  such 
metals. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  Richard  Moreland  & Son,  of 
Old-street,  send  us  a very  useful  illustrated 
catalogue  of  constructional  work  in  steel, 
wrought-iron,  and  cast-iron.  Girders,  joists, 
stancheons,  and  columns  are  shown  in  various 
sections,  and  the  dimensions  and  safe  loads  for 
varying  spans  and  heights  are  given.  Fireproof 
flooring  and  roof  construction  are  also  figured 
and  described  in  the  catalogue,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  very  useful  for  reference. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co. , of  Acorn  Works, 
Blackfriars  - road,  send  us  their  new  catalogue 
of  wood-working  machinery  and  builders’  plant 
and  appliances.  It  is  well  printed  and  illustrated, 
and  the  explanatory  matter  is  clear  and  concise. 
The  catalogue  describes  a great  many  hand  and 
power  machines  which  are  models  of  compactness 
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and  machines,  moreover,  without  which  no 
builder’s  workshop  of  even  moderate  size  can  be 
said  to  be  complete.  As  it  is  difficult  to  single 
out  any  for  special  mention,  we  advise  builders  to 
see  the  catalogue  for  themselves.  They  are  sure 
to  find  in  it  something  to  suit  them. 

From  Messrs.  R.  Waygood  & Co.,  of  Falmouth- 
road,  S.E.,  we  have  received  their  new  catalogue 
of  hand-power  lifts  and  hoisting  machinery.  The 
catalogue,  which  is  well  printed  and  illustrated,  is 
very  comprehensive  and  complete,  and  will  enable 
the  architect,  the  builder,  or  the  building-owner  to 
see  at  a glance  the  kind  of  lift  suited  to  his  require- 
ments, whether  a dinner-lift,  a coal-lift,  a carriage- 
lift,  or  a passenger-lift.  The  hospital  and 
infirmary  lifts  shown  on  p.  10  of  the  catalogue 
appear  to  be  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  the 
invalid  or  passenger  lift,  shown  on  p.  1 1 , worked 
by  hand- power,  is  so  arranged  as  as  to  enable  an 
invalid  to  be  moved  in  his  chaise  roulante  along 
corridors  and  from  floor  to  floor  without  disturbing 
him.  Warehouse  and  cellar  lifts  of  all  kinds, 
worked  by  gas,  steam,  or  electricity,  are 
illustrated  in  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  George  Wragge,  of  Chapel-street,  Salford, 
Manchester,  sends  us  his  “ Supplementary 
Catalogue  of  Metal  Casements  and  Opening 
Gear,”  which  together  with  his  previously-issued 
catalogue,  affords  a very  useful  guide  to  the 
specialties  for  which  he  lays  himself  out.  The 
sections  shown  in  the  new  book  are  new,  and 
special  rolls  have  been  obtained  for  their  produc- 
tion. It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Wragge  that  the  new 
sections  will  render  such  casements  absolutely 
wind  and  water-tight.  After  experimenting  for  a 
long  period,  Mr.  Wragge  says  he  has  decided  to 
use  iron  in  preference  to  steel.  He  has  his 
sections  rolled  of  the  best  Staffordshire  iron 
which,  he  says,  rusts  a great  deal  less  quickly 
than  mild  steel.  For  hanging  the  casements, 
he  has  abandoned  brass  hinges  for  steel  pivots, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

Messrs.  Melhuish,  Sons,  & Co.,  of  84,  Fetter- 
lane,  E.C.,  sends  us  a large  and  comprehensive 
illustrated  catalogue  of  tools  and  machines  for 
wood-workers.  In  it,  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet- 
makers, and  carvers  will  find  enumerated  a 
variety  of  tools  suited  to  their  use.  The  catalogue 
also  includes  tools  for  bricklayers,  plasterers, 
moulders,  and  painters.  The  catalogue  is  worth 
perusal  by  the  amateur  as  well  as  by  the  skilled 
craftsman. 

The  Crittall  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd., 
Braintree,  send  us  their  No.  2 catalogue  of 
metal  casements,  sashes,  and  doors.  It  is 
illustrated  with  sections  and  details  showing  how 
metal  casements  can  be  provided  for  in  cutting 
the  stone  mullions,  transomes,  &c.  The  catalogue 
will  be  found  very  useful. 

The  Edison  and  Swan  United  Electric  Light 
Company,  Ltd.,  send  us  their  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  installation  fittings,  including 
lamp-holders,  adapters,  plug  terminals,  switches, 
switchboards,  cut-outs,  fuse-boards,  ceiling  roses, 
and  many  other  details.  A great  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  such  things  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
catalogue. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Technical  Schools,  Halifax.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  Technical  School  at  Halifax 
was  laid  on  the  24th  ult.  by  Mr.  William  Hunter, 
Master  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  of  London. 
The  site  of  the  new  building,  which  covers  an  acre 
of  ground,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
People's-park,  and  has  frontages  to  Hopwood-lane 
and  a new  street  called  Francis-street.  The  main 
building  will  be  three  stories  in  height,  and  in  out- 
line will  be  L-shaped  ; the  interior  of  the  square 
being  filled  in  by  a one-story  building,  135  ft.  by 
120ft.,  which  will  be  shed-lighted,  and  divided  into 
various  compartments  to  be  used  as  workshops. 
The  main  entrance,  which  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
gable,  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Hopwood- 
lane  fafade,  and  will  lead  on  to  a main  corridor, 
running  the  full  length  of  the  building.  There 
are  to  be  two  other  entrances  from  Francis- 
street  leading  into  this  corridor,  and  a fourth 
entrance,  from  Hopwood-lane,  giving  access  to  the 
lower  floor.  The  basement  floor  will  contain  five 
class-rooms,  lavatories,  &c. , and  a caretaker's  house  : 
and  the  ground  floor  class-rooms,  each  45  ft.  square, 
chemical,  lecture,  and  preparation  rooms,  staircases’ 
and  offices ; while  the  first  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Art  School  rooms,  facing  into  Hopwood-lane 
mechanical  engineering  class-rooms,  a large  lecture 
theatre,  66  ft.  by  45  ft. , retiring  rooms,  &c.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Jackson  & Fox,  Halifax  - the 
clerk  of  the  works  is  Hr.  Henry  Wilson  ; and  the 
\arious  contractors  are— mason  work,  A Foster- 
joinery.  J.  Fleming;  slating,  &c.,  Rushworth  & 
T^hh  LP  Um  u1Dg'  John  Naylor  ^ Sons  ; ironwork, 
i-ooof"7’ thC  Vanous  contracts  amounting  to  about 


Enlargement  of  Hotel,  Cullercoats, 
Northumberland.  — The  Huddleston  Hotel, 
Cullercoats,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Culler- 
coats  Bay  Hotel,  has  just  been  enlarged  and  altered. 
The  new  portion  comprises  the  main  entrance  and 
three  shops  in  the  basement,  with  sitting  and  bed- 
rooms on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  hotel 
proper  occupies  the  whole  of  the  premises  except 
the  basement,  which  is  fitted  up  with  bars,  smoke- 
rooms,  &c.  Entering  by  the  new  doorway,  and 
passing  through  a vestibule,  laid  with  mosaic  tiles, 
an  oak  staircase  leads  to  the  hotel.  The  accommo- 
dation consists  of  a large  smoking  and  reading  room 
overlooking  the  bay,  buffet,  and  numerous  conver- 
sation rooms,  all  facing  seawards.  A second-class 
bar,  with  a separate  entrance  in  Huddleston-street, 
also  has  a large  sitting-room  attached.  The 
general  plan  of  the  hotel  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  E,  the  three  branches  going  from  front  to  back 
of  the  premises.  On  the  first  floor  is  a large  coffee- 
room  and  six  private  sitting-rooms  with  bay  windows. 
The  two  end  wings  contain  sitting  and  bedrooms, 
and  the  centre  wing  comprises  the  administrative 
department,  writh  a banqueting  hall  capable  of 
seating  120  persons,  at  the  rear,  reached  by  a 
separate  staircase.  On  the  second  floor  there  are 
more  bedrooms,  and  isolated  from  them,  in  the 
centre  of  the  block,  is  the  culinary  department,  with 
a complete  service  of  lifts.  There  is  also  a billiard 
room.  On  each  floor  there  are  lavatories  and  bath- 
rooms. Behind  the  shops  there  is  a room  capable 
of  seating  200  people,  which  it  is  proposed  to  utilise 
as  a temperance  refreshment  department.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Leeson,  architects,  Newcastle.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  buildings  was  Mr.  Joseph  Elliot, 
J.  P. , of  North  Shields.  The  stoves  and  fireplaces 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Emley  & Sons,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  H.  Walker,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  papering 
and  decorations  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Taylor.  The  sanitary  arrangements  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  McQueen, 
Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Corporation  of  Tynemouth. 
Electric  bells  and  speaking  tubes  are  fitted 
throughout  the  building. 

New  Stationers'  School  at  Stroud 
Green. — According  to  the  City  Press,  plans  for  the 
new  buildings  have  been  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  school,  but  they  await  the  decision 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  It  is  proposed  to 
provide  in  the  building  accommodation  for  250 
scholars.  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Stanham,  of  Queen 
Victoria-strect,  is  the  architect.  His  design  is  for 
a Gothic  building  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  it  comprehends  an  assembly  hall,  65  ft. 
long  by  30  wide ; ten  or  twelve  class  - rooms, 
a dining-hall,  and  a covered  playground,  with  other 
necessary  offices,  the  whole  covering  an  area  of 
about  two  acres. 

Pottery  Buildings,  Woodville.  — Further 
extensions  (being  Contract  No.  2),  are  to  be  made 
in  connexion  with  Messrs.  Outrani  & Co.'s  new 
works,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000/. , consisting  of  a large 
block  of  buildings,  two  stories  high,  divided  into 
workshops,  greenhouses,  kilns,  and  warehouses, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
R.  E.  Carpenter,  architect,  Burton-on-Trent.  The 
tenders  of  Mr.  John  Varlow,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  has 
been  accepted  for  the  works. 

New  Free  Church,  Morningside,  Edin- 
burgh.— The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Free 
Church,  at  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  was  laid  on  the 
27th  ult.,  by  Dr.  Walter  Smith.  The  frontage  of 
the  new  building  is  towards  Morningside-road.  In 
plan,  says  the  Scotsman,  the  church  is  of  rectangular 
outline,  without  transeptal  or  other  projections. 
Entering  a lobby,  staircases  at  each  side  give  access 
to  two  cloak-rooms  and  two  class-rooms,  and  also 
conduct  to  the  galleries.  At  the  opposite  end  is  the 
pulpit  platform,  recessed,  and  connected  with  it 
accommodation  for  the  organ.  The  church  will 
accommodate  about  650  in  the  area.  Two  narrow- 
galleries  of  one  seat  in  depth,  projected  on  cantilevers 
along  the  side  walls,  supply  accommodation  for  about 
200  more.  There  are  no  pillars  or  other  obstructions 
supporting  these  side  galleries.  The  lighting  will  be 
by  large  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
assisted  by  a range  of  lunette  lights  in  the  cove  of 
the  ceiling.  There  are  no  windows  under  the 
galleiies.  To  the  church  a range  of  hall  and 
office  buildings  is  attached  at  the  back  of  the 
site.  The  main  hall  will  accommodate  about  250, 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  children's  class-room 
to  accommodate  60,  and  a further  class-room  for 
advanced  pupils.  There  are  also  vestry,  session- 
room,  heating  chamber,  and  caretaker's  dwelling. 
The  main  facade  towards  the  roadway  represents 
a rusticated  ground  floor  story,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  three  doorways.  The  upper  story  is 
relieverl  with  r.rr,i^tinfT  rUl-icfc-c  oorr.rmn  ^ „ 


relieved  with  slightly  projecting  pilasters  carrying 
entablature  with  a pedimented  centre.  On  the  north 
side  is  a winged  projection,  subordinate  to  the  main 
structure,  whilst  on  the  south  side  a projecting  wing, 
of  larger  proportions,  is  carried  up  as  a tower  in 
plain  masonry  to  a height  of  about  120  ft.,  above 
which  the  design  is  relieved  with  a belfry  stage,  sur- 
mounted by  a pyramidal  roof.  The  upper  part  of 
the  tower  is  not  proposed  to  be  proceeded  with  under 
the  first  contract.  The  other  elevations  are  treated 
more  simply.  In  the  interior  the  ceiling  rises  in 
eliptical  forip  from  the  main,  entablature  carried 
round  the  building  at  the  level  of  the  wall  head,  the 


surface  of  the  ceiling  being  relieved  with  slightly 
recessed  panelling.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Hippolyte 
J.*  Blanc,  A.R.S.A.,  and  the  cost  will  be  between 
8,000/.  and  9,000/. 

School  Buildings,  Belfast. — On  the  27th  ult. 
the  memorial  and  keystones  were  laid  of  the 
National  Schools  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Hurst- 
street,  Sandy-row,  Belfast.  The  building  now  in 
course  of  erection  will  provide  accommodation  for 
400  pupils,  and  will  cost  about  1,800/.  It  is  a two- 
story  building,  the  large  room  on  the  ground  floor 
being  40  ft.  by  30  It.,  and  in  a room  adjoining  there 
is  an  infants’  gallery.  There  are  two  porches,  with 
cloakrooms — one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
and  there  are  separate  staircases  leading  to  the  upper 
room,  which  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  lower 
one,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  infants' 
gallery  is  separated  from  it  by  screens,  instead  of 
being  in  a separate  room.  The  height  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  is  12  ft., 
and  in  the  upper  rooms  20  ft.  Tobin  tube  ventila- 
tors are  used  on  each  floor.  The  buildings  are 
constructed  of  Belfast  perforated  brick,  and  are 
being  erected  by  Mr.  Isaac  Hewitt.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Phillips,  of  Belfast,  is  the  architect.  It  is  proposed 
to  build  exactly  similar  schools  in  Tierney-street, 
Blackstaff  road.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection  of 
the  two  schools  will  be  about  4,000/. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

On  the  24th  ult.  the  foundation  stones  were  laid  at 
Newhaven  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel.  Provision  is 
being  made  for  the  accommodation  of  300  people, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  900/. , and  the  style  adopted 
will  permit  of  the  erection  of  an  end  and  side 
galleries  if  subsequently  required.  The  elevation 
will  contain  a circular  traceried  window  over  the 
central  entrance,  and  will  be  surmounted  with  stone 
gables,  while  the  other  windows  will  be  glazed  with 
cathedral  tinted  glass.  Internally,  pitch-pine  will 
be  principally  used,  and  in  the  rear  will  be  two 
vestries,  kitchen,  and  a heating  chamber,  the  heat  to 
be  distributed  by  hot  air  pipes.  Mr.  Morling,  of 
Seaford,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of 
London,  the  architect. 

Proposed  Corporation  Lodging-House  for 
Leith. — The  Improvement  Scheme  Committee  of 
the  Leith  Town  Council  have  approved  of  plans  for 
a common  lodging-house  to  be  erected  by  the 
Corporation  in  Parliament-street.  The  plans  show 
a building  four  stories  in  height,  with  a basement 
floor.  The  building  will  be  90  ft.  in  length,  and 
43  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a back  wing  of  one  story. 
Qn  the  basement  floor  there  will  be  a dining-room, 
kitchen,  wash-house,  & c.  On  the  same  level,  at  the 
back,  there  will  be  wash-houses  for  the  lodgers. 
On  the  ground-floor  there  will  be  a reading  and 
recreation  room,  board -room,  caretaker's  room 
and  house.  The  upper  floors  will  consist  of 
dormitories  containing  in  all  168  beds.  The 
estimated  cost,  including  furnishings,  is  about  4,000/. 
Scotsman. 

New  Chapel,  Swansea.— On  the  25th  ult.  four 
memorial  stones  of  the  new  English  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Chapel,  Terrace-road,  Swansea,  were 
unveiled.  The  new  building  will  be  50  ft.  long, 
40  ft.  high,  and  40  ft.  broad,  and  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  some  300  people.  The  work  of 
building  is  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Benrfett  Brothers, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomas,  Swansea, 
and  the  cost  of  the  structure,  which  is  of  a Gothic 
style  and  built  of  polled  stone  with  Bath  stone 
facings,  will  be  about  1,100/. 

Church,  Norton,  Malton,  Yorkshire. — 
Further  progress  is  about  to  be  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  Norton, 
Malton.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Thomson,  on  October  16,  1889,  the 
original  plan  being  to  complete  the  church  in  three 
efforts — first,  the  eastern  portion,  comprising  chancel, 
south  chapel,  organ  chamber,  &c.  ; secondly,  the 
have  and  aisles ; and,  lastly,  the  massive  western 
tower  and  porch.  This  scheme  was  estimated  to 
cost  8,000/.,  and  the  first  portion  was  completed 
some  time  ago,  at  a cost  of  3,500/.  ; but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  part  of  the  work  was 
delayed  for  want  of  funds.  Now,  however,  the 
contract  has  been  let,  and  the  work  will  proceed 
forthwith.  Mr.  Burton,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  had 
the  first  contract.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Lyons,  builder,  of  Norton,  has  been  accepted  for 
the  nave  and  aisles  ; and  the  erection  of  the  tower, 
&c.,  will  be  left  for  awhile.  Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler, 
of  Durham,  is  the  architect  of  the  church,  which, 
when  completed,  will  afford  accommodation  for 
over  700  worshippers.  The  chancel  and  nave  will 
be  of  Levisham  stone,  with  strings,  dressing,  &c.,  of 
Barnard  Castle  stone,  and  arches  of  Roche  Abbey 
stone.  The  nave  will  be  83  ft.  long,  and  will  com- 
prise six  bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles.  Grundy’s 
patent  hot-air  apparatus  will  be  inserted.  Mr.  T. 
Whitwell,  of  Norton,  will  execute  the  joiner's  work  ; 
Mr.  G.  M.  Robson,  painting  and  decorating ; and 
Mr.  Halliday,  of  Malton,  the  plumbing  and  gas 
fitting. 


S ANITA  R y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

New  Pier.  Dover.— On  the  22nd  ult.  the  new 
Promenade  Pier  at  Dover,  which  has  been  in  course 
of  construction  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  was 
opened  by  Lady  Dickeson,  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Dickeson,  Chairman  of  the  Company.  The  pier  is 
approached  from  the  Marine  Parade,  and  runs  out 
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as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  bay.  It  is 
900  ft.  in  length  and  30  ft.  wide  from  the  entrance 
gates  to  the  commencement  of  the  pierhead,  some 
670  ft.,  when  it  opens  out  to  a width  of  100  ft. 
There  are  two  embayments  on  each  side  of  the 
narrower  portion  of  the  pier,  in  which  are  placed 
ornamental  kiosks.  There  are  seats  at  intervals  the 
whole  length  of  the  pier,  whilst  at  each  corner  of 
the  head  circular  covered  wind  screens  are  erected, 
and  wind  screens  are  also  placed  at  other  points. 
The  principal  architectural  feature  of  the  pier  will  be 
the  pavilion,  which  has  not  yet  been  carried  out.  The 
concert-room  in  the  pavilion  will  be  capable  of  seating 
x,ooo  people,  with  a stage  38  ft.  long  by  30ft.  wide, 
green-room,  &c.  There  will  also  be  a dining-room, 
refreshment-room,  lavatory  accommodation,  to- 
gether with  four  octagonal  rooms,  to  be  placed  at 
each  corner  of  the  pavilion.  A landing  stage  is  also 
in  course  of  construction.  The  engineer  was  Mr. 
J.  J.  Webster,  Mr.  A.  Thorne  being  the  contractor. 

New  Bridge,  Newburn,  Northumberland. 
— A new  steel  bridge,  spanning  the  Tyne  at  New- 
burn, has  just  been  opened  by  the  Newburn  Bridge 
Company,  Limited.  The  new  bridge  consists  of 
four  spans  of  steel  lattice  girders,  the  river  piers 
being  103  ft.  6 in.  apart  centre  to  centre,  the  clear 
width  of  roadway  between  the  main  girders  being  18  ft. 
The  river  piers  are  each  formed  of  two  cylinders  5 ft. 
in  diameter,  of  wrought-iron  plating,  braced  together, 
and  filled  with  concrete  and  founded  on  the  rock  at 
depths  varying  from  50  ft.  to  71  ft.  below  high  water- 
mark. The  abutments  of  the  bridge  are  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  with  Whitburn  limestone  string 
courses  and  capstones.  They  are  founded  upon  a 
platform  supported  by  pitch  pine  piles,  at  a depth  of 
15  ft.  below  high  water  level.  In  consequence  of  the 
contemplated  widening  and  deepening  of  the  river 
by  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners,  the  new 
bridge  had  to  be  made  more  than  100  ft.  wider 
between  the  abutments  than  the  present  width  of  the 
river  at  Newburn,  and  a clear  height  of  21  ft.  at 
high  water  had  to  be  provided  for.  The  engineers 
were  Messrs.  J.  Watt  Sandeman  & Moncrieff,  C.E., 
Newcastle,  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Head, 
Wrightson,  & Co.,  Limited,  of  Stockton.  The 
engineers  were  represented  on  the  works  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Barker,  and  the  contractors  by  Messrs. 
Irwin  and  Bigmore. 

1 1 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Conseil-G£n6ral  of  the  Seine  has 
conynissioned  M.  Edmond  Debon,  painter,  to  deco- 
rate the  Salle  des  Mariages  of  the  Mairie  of  Maison 

Alfort,  near  Paris. A competition  will  be  shortly 

opened  for  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  Salle  des 
Mariages  at  the  Mairie  of  Bagnolet.  The  cost  of 
the  intended  decoration  is  estimated  at  43,000 
francs. The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  autho- 

rised the  Orleans  Railway  Company  to  arrange  for 
the  opening  of  a new  branch  from  Bourg-la-Reine  to 

Sceaux-Robinson,  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris. In 

order  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  existing  artistic 
richesof  France,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  have 
addressed  a circular  to  all  the  directors  of  museums 
in  the  country,  containing  a detailed  series  of  ques- 
tions, and  requiring  a report  from  them  to  the  adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  the  contents  of  their  museums. 

The  town  of  Toul  (Meurthe-et-Moselle)  has 

opened  a competition  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a monumental  fountain  in  marble. The 

Soci<5t6  des  Architectes  of  Aisne  has  organised  a 
committee,  with  M.  Daumet  as  honorary  president, 
for  the  erection  at  Ribemont,  near  St.  Quentin,  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Franyois  Blondel,  archi- 
tect of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  of  Porte  St.  Denis,  and 
the  first  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architec- 
ture in  France. The  Jury  of  the  International  com- 
petition opened  at  Bucharest  of  a railway  terminus 
and  administration  buildings  has  decreed  the  first 
prize  to  MM.  L.  Blanc  and  Marcell.  The  last- 
named  is  a Paris  architect.  The  second  premium 
has  also  been  awarded  to  a Paris  architect,  M.  L. 
Farge.— The  railway  company  “de  l'Est " is  about 
to  establish  a direct  and  express  service  between 
Nancy  and  Lyons,  which  will  have  an  important 

nfluence  both  commercially  and  strategically. 

The  Municipality  of  Lyons  is  to  submit  to  the 
3overnment  shortly  a project  which  has  been  drawn 
>ut  by  M.  Perrignon,  engineer,  and  which  consists  in 
;stablishing  oyer  the  Rhone  a one-arch  bridge 
if  steel,  900  metres  in  length  and  twelve  in  width, 
ietween  the  Boulevard  de  la  Croix  Rousse  and  the 
3oulevard  de  Rosel.  There  is  also  some  talk  of  a 
iridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon,  in  order  to 
Establish  a railway  line  connecting  the  line  from 
L.yons  to  Marseilles  with  that  from  Lyons  to  Nimes. 

» — ■ 1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Technical  Education  and  the  Painting 
^rade. — The  first  of  a course  of  lectures  to 
Painters  and  decorators  was  given  on  Tuesday 
Ivening  last  by  Mr.  Wm.  Fourniss  at  the  Westminster 
fechnical  Institute,  Mr.  Richards  (of  the  firm  of 
ones,  Richards,  & Co.,  Motcomb  - street,  and 
Manager  of  the  Trade  Classes  at  the  Institute)  in  the 
hair.  The  lecture  was  much  appreciated,  and  a 
earty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  given, 
'hese  lectures -are  the  outcome  of  the  Conference 
eld  at  the  Painter-Stainers'  Hall  in  the  early  part 


of  the  year.  The  endeavour  to  raise  the  quality  of 
workmanship  of  the  operative  painter,  and  to  find 
better  means  for  the  proper  education  of  London 
apprentices  has,  we  are  informed,  caught  the 
attention  of  the  entire  trade.  We  are  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  There  are  five  more  lectures  announced, 
and  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  door. 

The  Restoration  of  Kirkstall  Abbey. — 
According  to  a local  journal,  the  members  of  that 
section  of  the  Corporate  Property  Committee  of  the 
Leeds  County  Council  which  has  charge  of  Kirkstall 
Abbey,  and  of  the  excavations  and  other  improve- 
ments in  progress  there,  visited  the  place  last  week, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  the 
architect  under  whose  superintendence  the  altera- 
tions are  proceeding.  In  the  course  of  a tour  of 
inspection  over  the  Abbey  and  the  grounds,  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  described  what  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  what  he  thought  would  be  the  best 
course  to  adopt  in  extending  the  excavations,  and 
executing  further  restorative  work.  He  indicated  to 
the  committee  certain  newly  unearthed  parts  of  the 
old  fabric,  which  he  suggested  were  too  interesting 
to  be  further  disturbed,  and  the  committee  being 
favourably  inclined  towards  this  idea,  talked  over 
the  advisability  of  protecting  the  work  alluded  to  by 
an  iron  fence.  All  the  interesting  relics  dug  up  are 
being  preserved,  with  the  intention  of  their  eventually 
being  placed  on  view  in  some  part  of  the  Abbey. 
Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the  laying 
out  of  the  Abbey  grounds. 

The  Condition  of  the  Thames.— The  recent 
drought  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  River  Thames, 
for  it  has  been  reported  for  some  weeks  that  the 
river  from  Teddington  Lock  to  Kew  Bridge  has 
been  remarkably  shallow  at  low  water,  and  that  the 
bed  of  the  river  has  been  exposed  in  many  places. 
This  has  led  to  the  accumulation  of  mud  and  putrid 
matter  on  the  foreshore,  notably  at  Chiswick,  where 
the  Local  Board  have  recently  resolved  to  send  to  the 
Conservators  a copy  of  a memorial  which  has  been 
received  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  calling 
attention  to  this  fact.  In  the  memorial  it  is  alleged 
that  the  accumulation  of  offensive  material  is  so 
great  at  low  water  as  to  cause  a noxious  smell  to 
emanate  which  is  in  all  probability  injurious  to 
health,  and  if  this  be  so  it  is  the  immediate  duty  of 
the  Conservators  to  see  to  it  without  delay.  Their 
attention  might  also  be  drawn  to  the  probable  causes 
of  this  nuisance.  Now  that  no  sewage  is  allowed  to 
be  discharged  into  the  river  until  it  has  been  treated, 
and  as  in  view  of  the  drought  it  cannot  possibly  be 
due  to  surface  drainage,  the  cause  would  appear  to 
be  a local  one.  Of  local  causes,  there  are  the  dis- 
charge of  domestic  refuse  from  the  houses  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  indiscriminate 
discharge  also  of  “ sewage  " and  slops  from  the 
house-boats  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory  regulations 
of  the  Conservancy.  — The  Lancet. 

“Swift's  Patent"  Wall  Tiles.— This  is  a 
patent  for  shaping  tiles  intended  for  wall  covering 
so  as  to  afford  a better  key  than  that  supplied  by  the 
usual  ribbed  surface.  A core  in  the  form  of  a cross 
is  inserted  at  the  back  of  the  tile  material  before  it 
is  pressed  in  the  box,  the  core  having  bevelled  edges 
which  produce  an  undercut  bevel,  or  dovetail 
section,  in  the  impression  left  on  the  back  of  the 
tile.  In  the  kiln  the  core  burns  away,  leaving  the 
cross-shaped  sinking  with  overhanging  edges  on  the 
back  of  the  tile,  into  which  the  cement  is  pressed 
when  fixing  the  tile.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
such  a tile  must  have  a much  firmer  hold  than  one 
with  merely  a ribbed  back.  The  patentee  is  Mr. 
Geo.  Swift,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Society  of  Engineers.— On  Wednesday 
last  a visit  was  paid  by  the  Society  of  Engineers  to 
the  Water  Works,  Gas  Works,  and  new  ‘ 1 Front " and 
Harbour  improvement  works  at  Ramsgate.  The 
party  were  conveyed  to  Ramsgate  in  a special  train, 
and  were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  members  and 
officials  of  the  Corporation,  and  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  the  Water  Tower.  Ramsgate  Water 
Tower  was  erected  in  1878  and  1879  to  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  water  to  the  town.  Up  to  that 
date  the  supply  was  intermittent,  the  inhabitants  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  not  being  able  to  obtain 
water  until  the  cisterns  in  the  lower  levels  had  been 
filled.  It  is  built  entirely  of  brickwork,  50  ft.  by 
80  ft.  on  plan,  and  60  ft.  high,  being  surmounted  by 
one  of  the  largest  elevated  cast-iron  tanks  in  the 
country,  which  is  10  ft.  deep,  and  holds  250,000 
gallons.  The  weight  of  the  tank  is  thrown  entirely 
on  the  cross  walls.  The  whole  of  the  brickwork  is 
composed  of  common  stocks,  except  the  facing  of 
the  outside  walls,  which  is  of  Mid-Kent  wire  cut  red 
bricks.  The  pumping  main  is  15  in.  diameter,  and 
the  distributing  main  18  in.  The  water  is  raised 
from  Whitehall,  a distance  of  about  two  miles,  and 
pumped  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  the  overflow 
being  in  direct  communication  with  the  low  level 
reservoir  holding  750,000  gallons.  This  arrange- 
ment obviates  the  necessity  of  making  any  alteration 
in  the  valves  during  pumping  hours.  The  difference 
in  level  between  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  the  top 
of  the  tower  is  220  ft.  The  Gas  Works,  next  visited, 
were  purchased  by  the  town  in  1878.  Immediately 
after  the  transfer  it  was  found  necessary  to  entirely 
reconstruct  the  works.  The  present  capacity  is 
about  200,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum.  The 
retort-house  consists  of  fourteen  beds  of  six  retorts 
each,  and  five  beds  of  eight  retorts  each.  Gaseous 
firing  is  used  throughout,  and  West’s  manual 


machinery  is  used  for  charging  and  drawing.  The 
gasholders,  of  which  there  are  two,  have  a capacity 
of  650,000  cubic  feet.  This  in  the  course  of  another 
year  will  be  supplemented  by  another  holder  con- 
taining about  one  million  cubic  feet.  With  regard  to 
the  1 * front  ” and  harbour  improvement  works,  for  the 
last  fifty  years  the  necessity  for  better  communication 
between  the  cliffs  and  the  sands  had  been  felt, 
and  various  schemes  to  attain  that  object  had 
been  brought  forward  at  different  times,  but  none, 
strange  to  say,  until  the  present  one  (which  was  also 
the  first  to  get  the  consent  of  the  burgesses),  pro- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  Inner  Basin.  The 
water  along  the  north  or  military  wall  of  the 
Inner  Basin  was  so  shallow  as  to  be  of  little  use  for 
berthing  vessels,  &c.  The  work  now  being  carried 
out  was  commenced  in  January,  1892,  and  consists 
of  a new  basin  wall  to  cut  off  the  shallow  part,  a 
rising  road  from  York-street  to  the  West  Cliff,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Military-road,  a rising  road  to  the 
East  Cliff,  and  the  pulling  down  of  the  Custom 
House  and  Harbour  Master's  house  (which  will  be 
rebuilt  in  another  position),  and  the  warehouses  in 
the  Pier  Yard,  so  as  to  widen  the  approach  to  the 
L.  C.  & D.  Ry.  and  sands  from  Ihe  present  15  ft. 
to  60  ft.  The  sea-wall  is  built  of  concrete  and  faced 
with  Portland  stone,  and  coped  with  granite  18  in. 
deep.  The  wall  is  30  ft.  high,  5 ft.  6 in.  thick  at  the 
bottom,  and  4 ft.  at  the  top,  with  4 ft.  counterforts 
at  intervals  of  30  ft.  The  rising  road  to  the  West 
Cliff  is  carried  on  semi-circular  arches  30  ft.  centres. 
The  party  walls  are  of  concrete,  the  lower  ones  being 
2 ft.  6 in.  thick  at  the  springing,  and  the  more  lofty 
ones  3 ft.  The  arches  are  built  of  picked  stocks, 
the  thickness  being  18  in.  The  front  arches  are 
built  in  red  Pluckley  bricks  with  a moulded 
cornice  and  terra-cotta  balustrade.  The  road 
will  have  an  inclination  of  1 in  25.  The  carriage- 
way will  be  macadamised,  and  30  ft.  wide.  The 
footway  will  be  of  asphalte,  15  ft.  wide.  The 
approach  to  the  East  Cliff,  to  make  room  for  which 
the  Albion  Hotel  is  to  be  removed,  will  follow  the 
natural  conformation  of  the  ground,  and  will  have 
an  incline  of  1 in  14.  The  approach  to  the  sands 
will  be  paved  with  wood  in  place  of  the  present 
cobbles.  The  Customs  House  will  be  rebuilt  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  the  Harbour  Master's 
House  will  be  rebuilt  on  the  West  Cliff.  The  works 
are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  & T.  Denne, 
contractors,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  A.  McIntosh  Valon,  J.P. , 
Borough  Engineer,  and  President  of  the  Society. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — Matters  continue 
quiet  in  the  English  iron  market.  Pig  iron  generally 
is  steady,  with  but  little  life  in  the  demand.  Finished 
iron  remains  in  a depressed  condition.  The  tinplate 
branch  maintains  its  recent  movement.  The  steel 
trade,  on  the  whole,  shows  further  signs  of  ameliora- 
tion. Shipbuilders  and  engineers  are  quiet.  The 
coal  trade  is  not  very  brisk. — Iron. 

“Cremation  Abroad."— Mr.  T.  G.  Dee  writes 
to  say  that  in  our  report  (pp.  390-391  ante ) of  his 
paper  on  this  subject  (read  before  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors'  Association),  we  made  him  state  that  the 
cremated  remains  placed  in  the  urn  at  the  cemetery 
of  P6re  la  Chaise  are  sealed  with  wax.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  says,  he  did  not  mention  the 
material ; but  it  is  sheet  lead  that  is  used  for  the 
impression. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  3. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  old  church  and 
chapel,  the  Old  Manor  House,  &c.,  at  Chenies,  Bucks. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Yorkshire  District  Meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Harrogate. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excur- 
sion, to  Cupar  and  district. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  the  Temple 
Church,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  F.S.A. 
3.30  p.m. 

Monday,  June  5. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — fi)  Special 
General  Meeting  to  consider  a Proposal  by  the  Council  to 
modify  Bye-law  25  ; (2)  General  Business  Meeting  for  the 
Election  of  Officers,  &c.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  Robert  Carey  on  “Econo- 
mical Hydraulic  Lifts."  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  6. 

Society  of  Biblical  A rchieology. — 8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  7. 

Carpenters'  Company,  Carpenters'  Hall  ( Lectures  on 
Carpentry  and  Joinery ). — Professor  Banister  Fletcher  on 
“ Timber ; English,  Foreign  and  Colonial  : its  decay, 
preservation,  and  use."  8 p.m. 

British  Archeeological  Association. — (1)  Mr.  Edgar 
Barclay  on  “ Stonehenge  " ; (2)  Mr.  J.  H.  Macmichael  on 
“ The  Evil  Eye  and  the  Solar  Myth  ” ; (3)  Dr.  A.  C. 
Fryer  on  “The  Mounds  of  the  Kings,  Upsala."  8 p.m, 

Thursday,  June  8. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,705. — Water-Closets  : F.  G.  Underhay.  — This 
invention  relates  to  what  are  known  as  regulator  closets,  in 
which  the  time  of  closing  the  valve  supplying  water  to  the 
pan  is  regulated  by  the  descent  of  a weighted  piston  or 
bellows,  which  forces  air  out  of  the  cylinder.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  method,  the  handle  only  acts  on  the  valve  whilst 
being  pulled  upon,  so  that  the  dosing  of  the  valve  com- 
mences directly  the  motion  of  the  handle  ceases.  In 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


•Fubllc  Library  and  Technical  School, 

•N.  » Municipal Buildings 

•School  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Boro  of  St.  Helen's. . , . 

Darlington  Corp 

Swansea  School  Board 


Designs 
to  be 
delivered. 


1001.  SOI.  and  251.  . 
15  and  10  guineas  . 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Guernsey  Granite  (500  tons).  4 


Bridge  and  Approaches.  King's  Bridge 

Iron  Castings  and  Stores  

Permanent  Way  Materials 

Granite  Setts  

Additions,  Ac.  to  School,  Stokc-upon- 

Restoraticn  of  Wesleyan  Chapel.  Cubert, 

near  Redruth  

Cast-iron  Pipes  (1.540  tons)  

Extension  of  "Junction  Hotel,"  Bargoed, 


i,  Ireland. . 


Sewer.  Skerrii 
•Tar  Paving  .. 

Shops  and  Houses.  Hipperholme.  Halifax 
Additions,  4c.  to  Premises.  Bartholouu 

street  

Warehouse  Extension.  Ramsey  Bri 

Workington 

Two  Brick  Sewers 

Pulling-down  Fire  Brigade  Station  and 

Erection  of  Shops 

Fountain.  4c.  Tillystown.  Irelaud 

Additions  to  School  Buildings 

Water  Pipe  Laying,  4c.  Brixton,  Devon 


Water  Supply  Works,  Coldstream.  S B . . 
Bouudary  Walls  and  Laying-out  Grounds, 

St.  Anne's-on-the-Sea 

Cottage  Homes,  near  Workhouse.  Healds- 

road 

Iron  Castings,  Covers.  4c 

Making-up  Two  Streets  

Mill.  Ellar  Carr,  Cullingworth,  Bradford 
•Electric  Supply  Station.  4c.  4c.  


Lime  (2,500  tons)  

Flint,  Ragstone,  and  Granite  Road  Metal 
Farmhouse.  Cottage.  Road,  4c.  Harrop 

Edge.  Oldham  

•Well  Boring 

School  Buildings,  4c.  Kingsley.  Stiffs.. 
Slaughter-house.  Shop,  4c.  Acklington 
Supply  and  Laying  Cast-Iron  Water  Pipes 


(2.200  yds. 

Additions.  4c.  to  Dwelling  House.  Sbiu- 

cliffe.  Durham 

Drain  Pipe*.  Lime,  4c 

Lime  1800  tonal 

lavatory.  4c.  8t.  Ann's  Church 

•Sewerage  Work' 

Jron  Castings.  Stores.  4c 


•Paving  New  Streets  . 
School  Extensions,  u 


Timber  and  Masonry  P 

Loch  Broom  

Warehouse.  Bradford  

Sewering.  Paving.  4c.  |22  roads) 


k.  4c.  at  Work- 

Barnsley 

icr,  Baden-Tarbnt 


•Furnaces  nt  Sanitary  Depot  . . 

•Private  8treet  Works 

•Sewer  and  F.vmg  Works  

•Drainage  >.f  Re-  reatlon  Ground 
•Fencing  Recreation  Oruund  


Milton  • next  - Sitting- 
bourne  Iuipt.  Com... 

Glamorgan  C.  C 

N.  E.  Ry.  Co 


Church  School  Board 


A.  H.  Stowel!  

Union  Guardians 

Southend-on-Sea  Corp. 


Newbury  Corporation 


Halifax  Corporation  .. 

Rathduwn  Union 

Dundee  School  Board 
Flyiuptou  St.  Mary 
Banitary  Authority. . 
Police  Commissioners 


Staincliffe  (Dewsbury) 

Union  

Southport  Corporation 
Tunstall  Local  Board. . 


St.  John's  Vestry, 

Hampstead 

Stockport  Corporutien 
Chatham  Corporation 


Sandwich  Corporation 


Bromhill  Co-op.  Soc. . 
Lauder  iN-B  ) Water 
works  Commra 


Thos  Hodgson 

Cambrian  Rye  Co.  . 
Walsall  Corporation  . 

Manchester  Cor] 

Swansea  T.C 

Waterford  4 Limericl 

By.  Co 

Camla-rwcll  Vestry  . 


Stone  (Staffs)  Union 
Uoyland  Nether  Sch. 
Board  


Boss-shire  C.C.  ... 


Swindon  New  Town 

Local  Board  

Hornsey  Loral  Board , . 
Barking  Town  L.B.  .. 
Tottenham  Local  Bd. . . 
Wlllesdcu  Local  Board 


do. 


Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

J.  A.  Crowther  .... 

R.  Scrivener  4 Sons 

Sampson  Hill  

T.  H.  G.  Bcrrey 

J.  C.  M.  Tuite". . ... 

C.  T.  Copley 

J.  Brooke  4 Sons  .. 

E.  A.  Sticklund  .... 

Jas.  Howes  

S.  S.  Platt 

E.  R.  S.  Eseott 

Official  

do. 

do. 

Leslie  4 Reid  

Walker  4 Colli nsou 

Holtom  4 Fox 

W.  Crnbtreo 

A.  R.  Wood  

J.  Robertshaw  & Soi 

A.  Ardron 

Chair  Day  .' ” ” ” “ 

Jno.  Kirk  4 Sons  .. 

A.  J.  Catt  

Lamer  Sugden 

Oliver  4 Leeson 

W.  Tiiit  

H.  T.  G radon  

Official  


J.  J.  Chapman 

W.  J.  Sykes 

UMuea&'  France! ! ! 

H.  J.  Hamp 

T.  De  Courcy  Mear 

C.  J.  Dawson  

J.  E.  Worth 

0.  Claude  Robson 


do. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Drainogo  of  Kilbum-square 

•Cemetery,  Chapel,  and  Laying-  c 

Grounds 

•Purchase  and  Demolition  of  Houses  . . . 


Passenger  Station,  Wigan 

Alterations,  4c.  Corn  Exchange  ... 

Timber  Supply  

Quay  Extension,  Warehouses,  4c.  . 


Filter  Beds.  4c.  Gammaton  . . 
•Waterworks  and  New  Road  . . 
•Two  Pavilions  at  Hospital 


•York  Stone  Paving  , 


•Basement  Floor  at  Art  Galleries. . 


Additions  to  Ashley  Hall,  Newmarket  — 

•Casual  Wards,  Gt.  Guild  ford-street  

•Pair  of  Villas,  Meophaui,  Kent 

•Painting  Asylum  Buildings 


Isolation  Hospital  at  Asylum,  Moulsford, 

Uerks  

Widening  Bridge  ever  River  Avon.  Aber 


•Stabling.  Underground  Conver 
Wood.  4c.  Paving  Woiks.  Ac. ... . 
•Drainage  Works  . 

* 

•Alterations.  Ac.  at  Infirmary  ...... 

•Iron  Promenade  Pier  

•Two  Pumping  Engines.  4c 

•Cast-Iron  Socket  Stains,  4c 

•Additional  Wing  


By  whom  Required. 


Wlllesden  Local  Board 


A If  reton  Local  Board 
St.  Mary's  Vestry, 

Battersea  

L.  A Y.  Ry.  Co 

Rochester  Corp 

South  Hettou  Coal  Co. 
Southampton  Harbonr 

Bideford  U.8.A.’ !'!!!. 


do. 


Health 


St.  Helen'.- 

Committee 

Rochester.  Chatham, 
and  Stroud  Gaslight 

Company 

Glasgow  Association  for 
Promotion  of  Artaud  ' 

Lord  North  

St.  Saviour's  Union  . . 


Committee  of  Visitors 
Rhondda  uiid  Swansea 
Bay  Ry.  Co 


Retort  Houses  and  Works. . 


Westminster  Vestry  . . 
East  Mo'.esey  Loc.  Bd. 
Neath  Town  Council.. 

St.  Olave  s Union  

Douglas  Town  Com.  . . 
Leicester  Corporation 
| Hinckley  URSA.  ... 
Cambridgeshire  Asylum 

Committee 

Bridgend  Gas  4 Water 


Flint  Hoad  Metal  : 1.900  yds  ) 

•Fainting  Works.  Aldershot 

Additions.  4c.  Police  Barracks 

Dam.  Mnesgwyn.  Salop  

"Canterbury  Anns''  Inn.  Ashton-under- 

Roads  and  Si-wers.  Wcstboume  Park 

Estate,  Bournemouth  

Cottage  and  Shop,  Woking  

Two  Semi-detached  Villw,  Leeds 

•Switchback  Railway,  Malpas  

Twelve  Cottages,  Bowling,  Bradford 

Stables  and  Outbuildings,  Rotherham .... 
Sewerage  Works,  Todmorden,  Portsmouth 
Nine  Sale  Shops  and  Houses,  Ranmoor, 

Sheffield 

Large  Brick  Tank,  Staveley  Gasworks, 

Chesterfield  

Paviug  Bricks,  Macadam.  Setts,  and  Kerbs 

Residence  and  Stables,  Wrexham  

Two  Houses,  Trimdon  Station,  Durham 


Co.. 


Aylesbury  Local  Board 

War  Department  

Leeds  Corporation 

Bishop's  Castle  T.  C. . . 


Entertainment  Council 


Andrew  Lister 

J.  Searby  

Francis  E,  Fraser  . . 

J,  Atkinson 

Tunstall  Local  Board. 
Trlmduu  Colliery  Co.. 


Architect,  Surveyor, 


J.  It.  Lambert . . 


Geo.  J.  C.  Broom  , 


do. 


do. 


J.  Eaton  4 Sons 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Foreman  Stone  Maker. . 
•Sanitary  Inspector  . . . 
•Waterworks  Engineer.. 
•8urveyorshlp,  Ireland.. 


Tenders 
to  bo 

dslivered. 


O.  Claude  Robson  . . . 
Official  


Official  

Simpson  4 Allen.... 
Frank  Whitmore  .. 

H.  Jarvis  & 8uu  

Stenning,  Jennings 


G.  T.  Hine 

S.  W'.  Yockney 

G.  Wr.  R.  Wheeler  . 

J.  C.  Mellisa 

D.  M.  Jenkins...  . 
Newman  4 Newmul 

Official  

J.  B.  Everard  

R.  R.  Rowe  

Official 


Hawker  4 Mitchell. 

Peak  4 Lunn  

T.  Butler  Wilson  . 

Westwood  4 Wrigli 

A.  1!.  Wood  

T.  G.  Williams  . . . 
R.  Makepeace 


June  13 


do. 


June  18 
June  19 

do.  * 
Julie  22 


do. 


do. 


June  24 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Islington  Vestry 

200/  

Maesteg  Local  Board . . 

Boro  of  West  Ham 

Westminster  Ves  ry  .. 
Brighton  Town  Council 
Civil  Service  ComraU. 

150/ 

2/.  10s 

130/ 

450/.  4c 

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  and  xxii.  Public  Appointments , p.  xx. 


ddition  to  the  regulator  another  air  cylinder  is  provided. 1 
having  within  it  a piston  or  bellows,  whose  rod  is  connected 
with  the  handle.  This  cylinder,  which  may  be  called  the 
pump  cylinder,  is  connected  by  a non-return  valve  to  the 
regulator  cylinder.  The  effect  of  a pull  on  the  handle  is, 
first,  to  force  air  from  the  pump  cylinder  into  the  regulator 
cylinder,  opening  the  supply  valve  in  the  usual  way,  but 
immediately  the  passage  of  air  into  the  regulator  cylinder 
ceases  the  valve  begins  to  close  again,  whether  the  handle 
be  held  or  not. 

14.356. -Artificial  Stonb:  /.  E.  Ktseling  and  C. 
bucks. — This  invention  relates  to  artificial  stone  compo- 
sitions, and  its  object  is.  to  provide  a composition  of  com- 
paratively cheap  materials,  easily  prepared,  and  then 
converted  into  stone  of  great  density  and  durability,  and 
which  will  more  particularly  withstand  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature.  . The  stone  is  made  of  a compo- 
sition consisting  of  a basic  cement  of  oxide  of  magnesium 
and  neutral  chloride  of  magnesium,  asphaltum,  and  sand, 
or  analogous  material.  The  resultant  stone  is  dried,  and 
then  immersed  in  hot  water  to  drive  off  the  chloride. 

3>33S-  Artificial  Stone  : C.  George. — This  invention, 
connected  with  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
stone,  relates  not  to  the  employment  of  any  particular 
mixture  of  cement,  or  the  like,  but  in  the  first  place  to  a 
method  of  constructing  ropes,  lines,  or  cords  of  jute,  hemp. 
lla\,  Indian  grass,  or  the  like,  tarred  or  otherwise,  and  with 
or  without  an  inner  core  of  spring  steel  or  other  metal. 

1 hese  are  used  singly  or  woven,  laced,  or  platted  together, 
and  interposed  within  the  substance  of  the  artificial  stone  to 
promote  the  elasticity  and  add  to  its  strength.  In  the 
second  place  the  invention  consists  of  an  apparatus  10  be 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  above  fabric  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lengths  of  tubes  or  pipes  for  drains,  and  other 
purposes,  made  of  artificial  stone. 

6,864.  Bricks  : A--  Ballard. — This  invention  has  for  its 
object  a brick  for  paving,  coping,  and  other  purposes,  so 
made  that  when  laid  a portion  of  each  brick  overlaps  a 
portion  of  the  adjoining  brick,  or  bricks.  This  is  effected 
by  making  the  bricks  of  special  shapes.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a square  brick,  at  just  half  its  depth  a shoulder 
may  be  formed  by  letting  the  upper  half  lap  over  at  two 
iff  lovv*T  ha,f  laP  over  at  the  other  two  sides,  so 
that  the  brick  would  have  the  same  appearance  on  both 
sides.  The  brick,  if  made  as  though  in  three  slices  with 
the  middle  slice  out  of  line  edgewise  with  the  top  and 
a recess,  instead  of  a ledge,  in  two 


bottom,  would  leave  ; 


edges,  and  also  a tongue  or  tongues  to  enter  the  recess,  or 
recesses,  in  the  other  edge.  In  other  cases,  such  as  coping, 
or  sill  bricks,  there  would  only  be  a projecting  tongue,  or 
tongues,  at  one  end,  and  a recess  or  recesses  at  the  other 
end. 

10,111. — Chimney  Caps:  J.  S.  Williams. — The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  artificial  cap,  outlet,  or 
outlets  for  chimneys,  ventilating  shafts,  and  the  like,  which 
may  be  placed  above  the  main  stack,  or  other  chimney  or 
shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  wind  currents  from 
entering  the  main  shaft  or  chimney  proper.  The  cap,  or 
top,  is  formed  of  earthenware  or  any  other  suitable  material, 
and  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  cap,  but 
having  on  one  side  two  openings,  or  mouths,  with  lower 
lips  projecting  inwardly  and  upwardly  and  forming  dia- 
phragms, so  as  to  deflect  wind  entering  the  mouth  or  top 
downwardly  and  outwardly.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cap  is  placed  one  of  these  lipped  openings,  about  midway 
between  the  first  two,  and  so  alternating  therewith.  There 
may  also  be  formed  near  the  top  of  the  cap,  and  opposite 
the  uppermost  lip  mouth,  one  or  more  openings  of  ordinary 
louvre  form. 

13,108. — Door  Bolts  : J.  Anderson. — This  invention 
consists  of  a bolt,  or  catch,  applied  to  doors  swinging  out- 
wards in  places  of  public  resort,  and  so  constructed  that 
while  it  holds  the  door  in  position,  when  shut  it  yields  to 
certain  pressure.  A plate  is  attached  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  having  one  end  of  the  bolt  hinged  to  it,  the  other  end 
being  provided  with  a hook  extending  to  the  inner  side,  and 
catching  into  a socket  fixed  in  the  frame,  and  held  in  by  a 
spring.  Thus  the  fulcrum  of  the  bolt  being  at  an  angle 
from  the  socket  when  the  door  is  pressed  outward,  the 
spring  yields  until  the  hook  is  raised  out  of  the  socket  and 
the  door  opens. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May  15. — 9,676,  R.  & J.  Shaw,  Automatic  Saw- 
sharpening  Machine. — 9,687,  G.  Chambers,  Stove-grates 
and  Fireplaces. — 9,724,  J.  Clark,  Fire-grates  or  Stoves. — 
9i737.  J-  Michell,  Sash-fasteners. 

May  16. — 9,770,  L.  Ellis  and  others,  Water-closets. — 
9-794.  C.  Hattersley,  Fireplaces. — 9,798,  A.  Simonis, 
Water-closet  Seats. — 9,803,  P.  Massau,  Scaffolding. — 9,823, 
E.  Edwards,  Paint. 

May  17. — 9,841,  F.  Durham,  Hinges. — 9,879,  H. 
Markley,  Testing  Drains.— 9,897,  H.  Sherwin,  Continuous 
Kilns. — 9,898,  H.  Sherwin,  Manufacture  of  Blue  or 


Vitrified  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pipes,  See. — 9,900,  M.  Brophy, 
Heating  and  Circulating  Water  for  Wanning  Buildings,  and 
for  use  in  Lavatories,  &c. — 9,911,  J.  Martin,  Window- 
sashes. 

May  18. — 9,917,  P.  Hobbs,  Friction  Hinges. — 9,930,  J. 
Renison,  New  Material  for  making  Varnish,  &c. — 9,960,  J. 
Shewell,  Channelled  Flooring  for  Bridges,  Sic. — 9,961,  J. 
Woodcock,  Water-closet  Fixtures. — 9,979,  I.  Jonas,  Sash- 
fasteners.— 9,984,  H.  Wilcke,  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Buildings. 

May  19. — 9,998,  H.  Green,  Thumbpiece  used  in  Lifting 
Latching  Bars  of  Door  Handles.  — 10,030,  W.  Gibbs, 
Centre  Plate  Hinges  or  Hinge  Joint. — 10,034,  E.  Poppe, 
Closets. — to, 044,  T.  Banks,  Fireproof  Floors,  Ceilings,  &c., 
partly  applicable  to  other  Forms  of  Floors,  Ceilings,  and 
Partitions. — 10,045,  T.  Banks,  Fireproof  Framing  for 
Partition  and  other  Walls. — 10,060,  L.  Chevenier,  Tension 
Device  for  Saws. 

May  20. — 10,065,  A.  Shore,  Bench  Holder  for  Wood 
Carvers  and  Joiners. — 10,069,  W.  Morgan,  Ventilation  of 
Sewer-entrance  Covers,  &c. — 10,103,  J.  Baker  and  C. 
Fyfe,  Plaster  Board. — 10,111,  J.  Martin,  Gas  Chandeliers. 
10,113,  W.  Bartholomew,  Locks  for  Water-closet  Doors, 
&c. — 10,117,  H.  Cleaver,  Applying  Paints,  Varnishes,  or 
Stains  to  Surfaces.  — 10,137,  F.  Willett,  Temporary 
Supports  for  Tunnels,  Sewers,  &c. — 10,141,  J.  Reynolds, 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5,268,  W.  Pates,  Water-closet  Traps. — 5,389,  H.  Ward, 
Pedestal  Water-closet  with  Seat  attached.— 6,887,  J-  Fallas, 
Grooved  Picture-frame  Moulding. — 7,238,  J.  Glendenning, 
Fanlight  Openers. — 7,786,  A.  Boult,  Wood  Coverings  for 
Walls,  &c. — 7,894,  C.  Haigh,  Material  for  Use  in  the  Con- 
struction of  Pavements,  Floors,  Walls,  Stair-treads,  &c. — 
7,983,  C.  Oliver,  Seats  for  Water-closets. — 8,147,  D.  Keith, 
Bath  Fittings.— 8,466,  J.  Gibson  and  A.  Callander,  Flush- 
ing Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 8,643,  W.  Sykes,  Inter- 
ceptors for  Sewers  or  Drains. — 8,751,  T.  Brown,  Window- 
sashes. — 8,821,  L.  Fornander,  Band  Saws.  — 8,841,  N. 
Sandiford. — 8,842,  J.  Hacking,  Chimney  Cowls  and  Venti- 
lators.— 8,844,  J-  Douglas,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Build- 
ings.— 3,853,  W.  Needham,  Wood  Screws.— 8,863,  F.  Pover, 
Ovens  and  Kilns  for  the  Firing  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 
81989,  J.  Easthope  and  G.  Nedderman,  Weather  Excluder 
for  Doors  and  Windows. — 9,203,  R.  Allen,  Clamping  Appa- 
ratus for  Laying  Floors,  &c. — 9,208,  E.  Sheldon,  Levelling. 
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-0,289,  W.  Hargreaves,  Fireproof  Stages  for  Theatres  and 
ther  Buildings. — 9,381,  W.  Crookes,  Glazing  of  Bricks,  &c. 
COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months .) 

12.071,  W.  Pick,  Water  Mains  and  Water  Service  Pipes. 
-265,  F.  Martin,  Chimney  Pot.  — 3i77°>  J-  Williams, 
lavity  Building  Bricks. — 7,078,  G.  Redfern,  Ventilators. — 
,779,  W.  Pitt,  Folding  Gates. 


50ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  23. — By  F.J.  Bisley  & Sons;  1 and  3,  Reverdy- 
d.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  9 1.,  615/.— By  Graves  & 
ion:  12,  Kildare-ter.,  Bayswater,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
J15/.  ; 30,  Aldridge-rd. -villas,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r. 
>5?.,  600/. 

May  24. — By  Glover  Harrison  : Detached  Residence, 

Campden-rd.,  Croydon,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  810/.  ; 60, 
Henry-st.,  St.  John’s  Wood  ; and  24A,  Townshend  Cottages, 
u.t.  24  yrs.,:8o/. — By  Hollands  Andrews : 47,  Bessborough 
Gardens,  Westminster,  u.t.  40 yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  70/.,  740/.; 
t,  Southerton-rd.,  Hammersmith,  f.,  r.  36 /.,  550/. — By 
r.  A.  Jones:  116,  Broom wood-rd.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  94 
,TS.,  g.r.  61.  ios.,  380/. — By  Eastman  Bros.  : 29,  Duke-st., 
St.  James's,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  r.  368/.,  4,000/. — By 
R.  Tidey  &*  Son : 31,  Church-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  24  yrs., 
;.r.  7s.,  310/.  ; 92  to  98  even,  Haggerston-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 
j.r.  8/.,  r.  168/.,  1,200/.  ; 2,  8,  12,  Albion-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 
r.r.  8/.,  r.  113/.,  900/.  ; 32  to  44  even,  Acton-st.,  u.t. 
16  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  875/. — By  D.  Young : 23,  25,  Alma- 
•d.,  Wandsworth,  f.,  r.  72/.,  895/.;  25  to  31  odd, 
Birdhurst-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  880/.  ; 35  to  4; 
idd,  Birdhurst-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  1,090/.  ; 22  tc 
[8  even,  Dempster-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  92/.,  3,010/.  ; 
2 to  10  (even),  Fullerton-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s., 
540/. ; S3  to  63  (odd),  Myddlcton-rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t.  74  yrs., 
;.r.  44/.  2S, , 440/.  ; to2,  104,  St.  Thomas-rd.,  Highbury, 
j.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  10s.,  600/.  ; 3,  Daneville-rd.,  Camber- 
well, u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  35/.,  260 1.  ; 17  to  20,  Verran- 
road,  Balham,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  13s.  4d.,  405/.  ; 58,  64, 
Verbury-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  10s.,  425/.  ; 
1 to  23  (odd),  Medwin-st.,  Brixton,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r. 
73/.  1 6s.,  1,980/.  ; 19  to  35  (odd),  Ducie-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs., 
66/.  3s.,  1,775/.  ; 32,  Jeffries-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  48  yrs., 
20/.,  r.  40/.,  150/.  ; 38  to  72  (even),  Crampton-rd., 
jPenge,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  75/.  12s.,  2,070/.;  11  to  49  (odd), 
Crampton-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  84/.  12s.,  2,135/.  ; 1 to  7, 
Quecn's-ter.,  Winchester,  u.t.  971  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  ios.,.105/.  ; 
3,  4,  Chandos-rd.,  Broadstairs,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 
5/.— By  IVoods  <5r*  Snelling  (At  Snodland) : F.g.r.  of 
3i.,  Burham,  Kent,  reversion  in  16  yrs.,  200/.  ; four  f. 
cottages,  Rochester-rd.,  165/. ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Burham 
Hill,  1 a.  o r.  20  p.,  37/. 

May  25. — By  Slade  dr1  Butler:  13,  Dorville-rd.,  Lee, 
a.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  400/.  ; 1,  Osberton-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 
"/. , r.  40/.,  300/.— By  G.  B.  Hilliard  Son:  “Cham- 
pion's Farm,”  Woodham  Ferris,  Essex,  531  a.  1 r.  37  p., 
r.  250/.,  4,500/. — By  IV.  IV.  Jenkinson:  3 to  17  (odd), 
Ducie-st.,  Stock  well,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  57/.  is.,  1,510/.;  38, 
o,  Sheldrake-rd.,  Battersea,  f.,  r.  62/.,  775/. ; 17,  19,  23, 
.’ark-pl.,  Clapham,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  160/.— By  //. 
Abrahams  Sons:  F.  stabling  and  yard,  Brixton  Hill, 
r.  84/.,  1,350/. — By  C.  C.  T.  Moore : 23,  Eastward-st., 
Bromley-by-Bow,  f.,  150/.;  12  to  18  (even),  Richard-st., 
3t.  George’s-in-East,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  ios.,  215/. ; 76, 
31obc-rd.,  Mile  End,  f.,  370/.;  61,  Globe-rd.,  and  White's 
Cottage,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  14s.  6d.,  265/.;  34,  36,  Tylney- 
•d.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  310/.;  191,  Milkwood- 
•d.,  Brixton,  u-.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  220/.;  64,  65,  66,  Upper 
East  Smithfield,  Whitechapel,  and  46  Dock-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 
;.r.  52/.  16s.,  700/. — By  Stimson  &•  Sons'.  Nos.  208,  210, 
Brockley-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  14s.,  r.  58/.,  520/.;  17, 
Luxor-st.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  410/.;  36,  38, 
Daneville-rd.,  Denmark  Hill,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.,  r.  73/., 
700/.;  18,  20,  22,  Harrow-st.,  Southwark,  u.t.  39  yrs., 

3/.,  470/.— By  Pindcr,  Simpson,  Newman:  L.g.i 
■3I. , Bishop’s-rd.,  Highgate,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  240/.;  “ Ivyside” 
ind  “ Ferndale,”  Blomfield-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  r 
5/.  ios.,  705/.  ; a plot  of  land,  Bishop’s-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs. 

_ r.  ios.,  325/.;  7 to  12,  Park-ter.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  61/. 
)6ol. ; 1 and  2,  Blomfield-villas,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r 
140/.,  955/. — By  Neivbon  «5r»  Co.:  45,  Huntingdon-st., 
Barnsbury,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  42/.,  405/. ; 6,  Crescent- 
st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  r.  36/.,  365/.;  67,  69,  71,  75,  7; 
79,  Southampton-st.,  Pentonville,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  30/ 

•.  252/.,  2,235/.  ; 17,  Southern-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  1/ 
155/.  ; 21,  27,  29,  31,  Somerfield-rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  7 
/rs.,  g.r.  23/.  6s.,  r.  155/.,  1,340/.;  31,  Walford-rd.,  Stoke 
Newington,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios.,  r.  38/.,  425/.  ; 
17,  De  Beauvoir-sq.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  38/., 
220/.  ; 35,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  38/.,  225/. — 
By  IV.  Brad/y : 5,  6,  Stockwell-st.,  Greenwich,  f.,  r.  45/., 
360/.  ; f.g.r.  of  30/.,  Amersham  Vale,  New  Cross, 
reversion  69$  yrs.,  764/.  ; f.g.r.  of  6/.,  reversion  in  70  yrs., 
153/.  ; i.g.r.  of  18/.,  Ashburnham  Grove,  Greehwich,  u.t. 
54  yrs.,  g.r.  8s.,  300/. ; 6,  8,  Sach-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  89  yrs., 
<.r.  11  /.,  740/.  ; 3,  Chestnut-rd.,  Tottenham,  f.,  r.  21/., 
275/. — By  Jcnner  <5r*  Dell : C.g.r.  of  20/.,  Grove-ter., 
Hounslow,  reversion  in  89  yrs.,  385/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
14/.,  Moss  Villas,  reversion  in  93  yrs.,  600/.  ; 1 
ind  2,  Venitia  Villas,  f.,  r.  44/.  19s.,  690/.  ; two  plots  of  f. 
and,  York-rd.,  127/.  ; “ LaDurnham  Villa,”  Bath-rd.,  f., 
'•  35^- . 295/- ! 1,  2,  3,  Reginalds-ter.,  f.,  455/. ; 1 and  2,  St. 
Paul’s  Cottages,  f.,  190/.  ; 1 and  2,  St.  Leonards;  and  1 and 
;,  Albion-pl.,  f.,  695/.;  “Inwood  House,”  Inwood-rd.,  f., 
. 28/.,  250/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  105/.  ; 5,  6,  11,  12,  Anderson- 
)1.,  f.,  87/.  ; 1,  2,  and  3,  Whitmarsh’s  Cottages,  New 
Heston ; and  plot  of  land,  f.,  220/.  ; 1 to  4,  Whitmarsh’s 
Cottages,  Old  Heston,  f.,  225/. 

May  26.— By  A.  IVatson : 1,  2,  3,  Bury-st.  cottages, 
Idmonton,  f.,  200/.  ; 36,  Sunderland-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t. 
I2  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  60/.,  fool. — By  Pro  the  roc  &■*  Morris: 
The  f.  residences  “ Priory  Lodge,”  “ Holly  Mount,” 
’ Thornwood,”  Orford-rd.,  Walthamstow,  and  9 a.  3 r.  22  p., 
800/. — By  Green  dr*  Son:  101,  High-:t.,  Whitechapel, 
t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  75/.,  r.  200/.,  1,340/.  ; 2,  Cable-st.  ; and  1, 
Dock-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  135/.,  1,330/. — By  Pulley, 

1 &*  Vine:  4,  Market-st.,  Barnsbury,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 
290/.  ; 8 and  9,  Clarence-gardens,  Regent’s-pk.,  u.t. 
19  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.  18s.,  450/. 

[ Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
;round-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  foi 
iproved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
stimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
nnum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
quare  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
d.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E. I.  ..load  9/0/0  15/0/0 

Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/5/0 

Birch,  do 2/15/0  3/15/0 

Elm,  do.  . 3/15/0  4/i5/o 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1/10/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do 3/5/0  5/>o/o 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/15/0  3/15/0 
Do.  YeUow  ....  2/10/0  4/10/0 
Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
2nd  At  1st  std  100 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga  

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  .... 

Do.  and  yellow. . 

Do.  white 

Swedish ..  . 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  21/0/0  28/10/0 

Do.  do.  and  16/0/0  17/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  8/10/0  n/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

1st 0/9/6  0/16/6 

Do.  2nd  0/8/0  0/12/0 

Other  qualities — 0/4/6  0/7/6 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  U U\ 

Honduras,  ..Ate  1 ' 1 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio , 

Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft.  0/0/6  , 

Porto  Rico 0/0/7  0/1/6 


7/0/0  9/10/0 
6/10/0  7/0/0 
6/10/0  8/0/0 

r 0/0/0  14/0/0 
8/0/0  9/0/0 
8/0/0  10/0/0 
7/10/0  16/0/c 


(4! 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  ( continued ). 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3!  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig, in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/0/8  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  46/0/0  46/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  47/10/048/0/0 
Sheets,  strong . . 55/0/0  s6/o/o 

Chili,  bars 42/17/6  43'5 1° 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4I  0/0/5 
L E A D-Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/7/6  9/10/0 

English  com. 

brands  9/10/0  9/12/6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  n/0/0  0/0/0 

Pipe ii/io/o  0/0/0 

ZINC—  English 

sheet ton  22/0/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/10/0  0/0/0 

TIN— Straits 85/7/6  85/17/6 

Australian 85/17/6  86/7/6 

English  Ingots..  91/0/0  91/10/0 

Banca 87/10/087/15/0 

Billiton  87/0/0  87/5/0 

OILS. 

Linseed ton  19/17/6  20/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/5/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/5/0  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 28/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 25/10/0  26/0/0 

Do.  brown  24/5/0  24/10/0 

Cottonseed  ref. .. . 20/10/0  22/15/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/°/° 

Do.  refined  5 l10l°  1 

TAR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/c 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 


ACTON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  Police-station  at  Acton,  for 
the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  Mr.  John  Butlei 
Architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood:—  ^ ^ 

J.  Cliessuin  & Son £3.790  £30 

Perry  & Co 3.*»  5° 

1 jwrenco  A-  Son  3-7S7  10 

Higgs  & Hill  3.7S0  10 

Brass  & Son 3.722  1 

Hart  Bros 3.679  — 

Grover  3.670  — 

Ansell 3.633  SO 

Smith  & Son  3-S96  25 

Scrivcnor 3. 5*  3 >6 

Lathey 3.480  25 


BARNSLEY.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  four  houses,  &c. 
Birdwell,  for  Mr.  F.  Carr.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Sykes,  architect,  Hoy 
land,  near  Barnsley,  Yorks:— 

Mason,  Src.— F.  G.  Robinson,  Birdwell  £s«o  o 1 

Joiner,  Grc. — Geo.  Cook,  Hoyland  Common 

near  Barnsley  152  5 < 

Slater.— E.  Fleming,  Barnsley 36  10  1 

Plasterer.—).  McPartlain,  Platt's  Common  ....  48  o 1 


BLAENAVON  (Mon.) — Acceptedfor  the  erection  of  a Workmen' 
Institute,  Blaenavon.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  National 
Bank  of  Wales  Chambers.  Newport,  Mon  :— 

John  Morgan,  Blaenavon .65.692  0 1 


BOURNEMOUTH.  — For  the  erection  of  a police-stati  . 
Boscombe.  Mr.  Jas.  Robinson,  architect,  13,  Southgate-street, 
Winchester : — 

F.  Walden  £3.734  I E.  Bath  & Co £3,: 

Entwisle  & Cox 3,500  J.  W.  Lucas  (accepted)  ..  3,195 

F.  Hoare  At  Sons  3.400  | [AU  of  Bournemouth.] 


BRACKNELL. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Cave. 

Bracknell : — 

G.  Brown £500  I J.  B.  Seward,  Wokingham*  £345 

~ " 45°  I J 


Talbot  Bro 


•Accepted. 


BRIGHTON.— For  additions  to  laundry,  Arc.,  Victoria  Baths, 
Park-street,  for  the  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Brighton.  Mr. 
Francis  J.  C.  May,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall. 
Brighton  :— 

Longley  Ar  Co £i.i4S  I W.  A.  Field  A:  Co £81 

Bishop  Ar  Co 950  Sattin  Ar  Evershcd, 

Barber  Ar  Olliver  900  | Brighton  (accepted) 785 

'ork 


BRIGHTON.— For  the  erection  of  higher  grade  schools  at  ' 
Place.  Brighton,  for  the  Brighton  and  Preston  School  Board,  I 
Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  16,  Ship-street,  Brighton,  and  Mr.  . 
W.  Simpson,  so,  New  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  joint  architects:— 

Bishop  & Co £17,663  15  oil.  Longley  Ar  Co.  ..£14,875 

Kilby  A:  Gayford  . . 16,730  o o | P.  Peters 14.767 

Mid  Kent  Building  I C.  J.  Slade 14,601 

Co 16,652  o 0 W.  Taylor, 

W.  Wallis  15.957  9 0 Brighton  * 13.9=6  : 

J.  T.  Chappell  ....  15,594  0 o | ‘Accepted. 


BRIGHTON.— For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Church  and  School, 
West  Brighton,  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finnemore,  M.A.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Lidiard  James,  architect,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  27,  Chancery-lane, 
W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  At  Deacon,  Charing  Cross, 
S.W.  : — 

Barber  Ar  Olliver  £3.695  I Rowlands  Bros £3.249 

Sattin  Ar  Evershed 3,450  J.  Alien  At  Sons  3,065 

J.  Shillitoe  Ar  Son  3,350  | P.  Peters  


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  church 
at  Woodvillc.  Mr.  A.  T.  Greenwood,  architect,  Woodville,  ne 
Burton-on-Trent.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Hoffman  Wood,  14,  Pai 
square.  Leeds : — 


E.  Fox £4.248  1 

Varlow  4.000  1 

T.  Lowe  Ar  Son  ....  3.890  i 

W.  Edwards 3.605  < 

Walker  Ar  Slater....  3,565  . 
Brooks  3.496  : 


W.  Moss  £3.433  < 

E.  Clarke 3.295  c 

George  Hodges 3.290  < 

Gee  Brothers  3,256  ( 

J.  Ar  T.  W.  Selby  ..  3.233  c 


CHAPELTOWN  (Yorks).— For  the  construction  of  a 9-inch 

Eipe  sewer,  manholes,  &c.,  Houseley  Park,  For  the  Wortley  Union 

ural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  G.  L.  Beaumont,  - * r 

side,  Sheffield  :— 

John  Hill  £160  o o I George  Hall, 

' Trippett 140  o o | Broadfield^  Park- 


rveyor,  Greno- 


|.  H.  Naylor... 


Broadfield 
o 0 | road,  Sheffield*.  . 
• Accepted. 


£104  18  6 


CRICKLEWOOD.— For  new  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Cotton 
Estate  at  Cricklewood,  N.W.  Messrs.  Philip  D.  Tuckett  Ar  Co., 

EirYV^lson £i.4°o  I C.  Killingback  Ar  Co £1,3!° 

John  Mowlem  & Co 1.325  | Richd.  Ballard  1,297 

W.  H.  Watts  1.324  I E.  Rogers  Ar  Co 1,237 

Nowell  Ar  Robson  1.310  | 


CROYDON.— For  new  premises  in  the  rear  of  Nos.  6.  8,  10,  and 
.2.  North-end.  for  Mr.  J.  Adder.  Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  architect.  27. 
Dmgwall  road.  Croydon.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect  :— 

Bowyer  At  Son £2.390  I E.  P.  Bulled  Ar  Co 2.080 

D.  W.  Barker 2.327  I M.  Taylor 2.061 

W.  Marriage  2.280  I li.  J.  Saunders 2.021 

Batley  Ac  Llnfoot  2.195  C.  E.  Bryan  Ar  Son. 

J.  Smith  Ar  Sons 3.173  • Norwood* 2,008 

A.  Bullock 9.149  1 ‘Accepted. 


EAST  HAM.— For  providing  and  laying  concrete  pavement  in 
situ  (10,000  yards  super)  and  maintaining  for  fifteen  years,  for  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Savage,  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  East 
Ham : — 

Per  yard  super. 

The  Patent  Grano  Metallic  Paving  Co 5 2 

W.  B.  Wilkinson  Ar  Co 4 7 

Metallic  Paving  and  Artificial  Stone  Co 4 7 ' 

The  Imperial  Stone  Co.,  Ltd 311 

Jones’  Annealed  Concrete  Co.,  Ltd 3 8 

Stuart's  Granolithic  Paving  Co.,  Ltd.,  Limehouse,  E.*  3 7I 
Patent  Paving  and  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  9,  Victoria- 

street,  Westminster.  S.  W.* 3 6J 

• Contract  divided  between  the  two  marked  thus. 


HARROW.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  l’inner-road, 
Sudbury,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Houston  & Houston, 
architects,  13,  Fumival's-inn,  London,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alan 
Pauli,  F.S.I.,  6.  Quality -court,  W.C.:— 


J.  Chcssum  At  Sons  £=.553 

S.  Grist  2,438 

J.  Smith  Ar  Sons 2,415 


F.  G.  Minter £2.297 

Gullett  Bros 2,201 

T.  Tilbury 2,280 

C.  Jackson 2.279 


HANLEY  (Stalfs). 


C.  Comes  

Ogden  & Banks  . . . 
Steadman  At  Sylves 


•For  alterations  and  additions  to  relief  and 
treet,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  E.  E. 


..£175  0 I J.T.  Clarke £.53  o 

. . 175  o T.  Godwin 148  o 


[All  of  Hanley.] 


HASTINGS.— For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  (2,000 
lineal  feel),  including  kerbing,  Arc.,  Barley-lane  Estate,  for  Mr.  H. 

H.  Hewlings.  Messrs.  F.  & J.  Plowman,  architects,  35,  Havelock- 
road,  Hastings.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Coker £3.250  o 0 I Catley £2.450  o o 

Neave  Ar  Son  2,980  o o Piper  & Son 2,387  16  4 

Trueman  2.960  o o Wheeler.... 2,379  o o 

Cattell  2,726  o o I Marchant,  Ore*  ....  1,925  o o 

• Accepted. 


IIESSLE  (Yorks).— For  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  of 
County  Surveyor,  County  Hall, 

B.  Nicholson  £.,663  5 

Geo.  Jackson  Ar  Son  1,620  o 

F.  Blackburn  Ar  Son  1.537  18 

G.  F.  Tasker  1,475  8 

Colley  At  Levett 1,473  0 

R.  Potts 1,466  5 


erection  of  a police-station  for  t 
he  East  Riding.  Mr.  A.  Beaumoi 
Beverley.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

G.  & R.  1'ape £1,420  o 

Jackson  Bros 1.415  o 

A.  Moore  1,385  o 

F.  W.  Thompson  ..  1,346  2 
E.  Frost,  Hessle*  ..  1,325  11 


• Reduced  on  amendment  of  plans  and  accepted  at  £1.224 


KILKEEL  (Co.  Down).— Accepted  for  t) 
cctory  at  Kilkeel.  Mr.  Max  Clarke,  architect  ;— 

Neill  Bros.,  Newcastle £1.115  1 


KINTBURY.— For  erecting  residence  at  Kintbury,  near  Hunger- 
ord.  Mr.  A.  E.  Sidford,  architect,  Wokingham  :— 

W.  J.  May,  Bracknell  (lowest  of  three)  £585  o o 

[Accepted  with  additions  at  £624  10  0.] 


LEEDS. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a lecture  hall,  Eldon 
Wesleyan  Church.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Danby,  architect,  46,  Great 
George-street,  Leeds  :— 

Prichtayer  and  Mason.— Charles  Myers £230  o o 

Carfenter  and  Joiner.— Thomas  liarrod 196  o o 

Plumber  and  Clatter  — ).  E.  Bedford 73  5 o 

Slater.  — J.  Atkinson  & Son  so  o o 

Plasterer.— J.  W.  Watson 12  o o 

IVanninf:  Apparatus.—  C.  Holmes  & Co 24  10  o 

Painter.— A.  Weiham 17  o o 

Total £608  15  o 

[All  of  Leeds.] 


LEEDS.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Trinity  Wesleyan 
and  vestries,  Roundhay-road.  Mr.  G.  1:.  Danby,  arcliitt 
Great  George-street,  Leeds:— 

Bricklayer  and  Mason. — Thos.  Hannain  £2.360  < 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.- Joseph  James  1.250  < 

Plumber  and  Glaaier.—L,.  Lazcnby  A:  Co 308  1 

Slaters. — J.  Atkinson  At  Son  72  c 

Plasterer. — Thos.  Moore  220  1 

Painter.— A.  Bateman  59  1 

Jron/ounder  and  ll'artniiu;. — J.  At  H.  Smith  ..  202  1 

Total 

£4.471  ' 

[All  of  Leeds.] 

[Architect's  estimate,  £4,500.] 


LONDON.— For  building  new  factory,  and  alterations  to  pre- 
mises, Victoria  Dock-road,  E.,  for  Messrs.  Wiggins  & Rihll. 
Messrs.  Adams  & Mann,  architects,  65.  Lcndenhall-street,  E.C. : — 

Sparks  £=.45°  I A-  Orew  £'.933 

Appleton  2,420 1 Woods  1,790 

Osborn  2,260  I Johnson 1.687 

Madderson  2,030  | 


LONDON. r-For  additions  to  factory,  Spa-road,  Bermondsey,  for 
Messrs.  B.  Noakes  & Co.  Mr.  Lawton  R.  Ford,  architect,  St. 
Thomas' Chambers,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  : 

W.  F.  Russell  £399  | A.  White  At  Co.  ......  £385 


..  B.  Chirgwin 393  | Wm.  Preston  (accepted)  . 


LONDON.  S.W.— For  the  erection  of  six  shops,  repairs.  &c.. 
High-street,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  T.  G.  Foster.  Messrs.  Lawson  At 
Donkin,  architects.  Yelverton-chambers,  Bournemouth.  Quantities 
by  the  architects  :— 

" — '-  — r-  . _ - W.  H.  C.  Curtis £2,429  o o 

Garrett  & Son 2,427  o o 

E.  Trigg  2,400  o o 

J-”-  Jarvis, 2,353  ° ° 

r.  H.  Kingerlee, 

Oxford* 2,345  o o 

• Accepted. 


Reed.  Blight  & Co.  2.55 

Stewart  At  Co 2,53 

De  Vere,  Bucking- 
ham A:  Co 2.49 


LONG  BUCKBY .—For  ll 
School  Board.  Mr.  C.  Dc 
Northampton  :— 

J.  T.  Wmgrove  £ 

C.  Haynes  

W.  Chester 

J.  A.  Johnson 


: | J.  Woodford  & Son  £r.o: 

1 C.  Luck,  Long  Buckley*  1,0. 

1 Sturgess  & Son  i.ot 

•Accepted. 
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NEW  SOUTHGATE.— For  the  erection  of  a terrace  of  six 
houses  and  one  shop  in  Cromwell-road,  New  Southgate.  N\,  for  Mr. 
A.  Hales.  Plans  and  specification  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Bullis, 
surveyor,  ax,  Finsbury -pavement,  E.C.  : — 

Smith  .£3,187  I J.  Hall  £1,75 o 

Seabrook  3,155  | Simpson 1,680 

NORTHAMPTON.  — For  the  erection  of  shoe  factory,  Oliver- 
street.  Kingsley  Park,  for  Messrs.  Slnglrhurst  & Gulliver.  Mr.  C 
Dorman,  art  hitect.  51.  Abington-strvet.  Northampton 

J.  T.  Wing  rove  £3.658  I W.  Walls  £*.573 

Green  Bros  3.645  I H.  Marttn  3.516 

A P Hawten  3.615  I K Hickman 3.514 

Woodford  & Son 3.6no  W.  Heap  (accepted) 3.476 

D.  Sharman 3.595  ! [All  of  Northampton.] 


POOLE.— For  the  construction  of  a quay-wall  and  dredging  in 
connexion  therewith,  for  the  Harbour  Trustees.  Messrs.  Kinipple 
■Sr^affrey,  engineers,  3.  Victoria-street,.  Westminster,  London, 

Frank  Bevis  £14,486  0 o [ J.  Cochrane  & Sons, 

H.  J.  Sanders  13.100  00  5.  Victoria-street, 

’ *•''■  --5,5  4 1 s.w.« £10,060  o o 


|.  H.  Lawton  & Co. 


John  Band  . 


0,736  15  4 
0.630  13  o 


* Accepted. 


POOLE.— For  the  erection  of  offices  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Norton.  Messrs, 
jwson  Sc  Donkin,  architects.  Yelverton-chambers.  Bournemouth, 
uantities  by  architects  — 


9.  Hoare  & Sons 

G.  Bevan  

Judd  & Foot  - - 
V W.  Lucas... 
Entwisle  & Cox 


E.  Bath  & Co 

George  & Harding  . 
Crane  


J.  Eaton,  Poole* 1,742 


READING.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Borough  Police 
Station,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Collins,  Borough  Engi- 
neer, Town  Hall,  Reading:  — 

F.  Newberry  £276  0 o I G.  H.  Tucker £258  9 

T.  Pilgrim 273  o o I W.  Hawkins  3371* 

R.  Webber 272  10  o I G.  Searle* 237  17 

A.  Simonds 269  o o | G.  Sitnonds 219  0 

[All  of  Reading.] 

• Recommended  for  acceptance. 


RUSHDEN  (Northants).— For  metalling,  channelling,  and  paving 
various  streets  on  the  Rock  estate,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  Pa 
Surveyor.  High-street,  Rusbdcn  : — 

Robt.  Marriott £2.080  0 I W.  T.  Hall  ...  £i,*So 

I.  C.  Trueman  1,887  4 F.  Barlow,  Rothwell, 

W.  Wilmott  1,860  o | Kettering  (accepted)  1,500 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.  — For  the  erection  of  a detached 
residence  on  the  West  Cliff  Parade,  Southend-on-Sea,  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  specification  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Bullis,  sur- 
veyor, 31,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C.  : — 

Lawrence  Sc  Son  £>.325  I Darke  A:  Son  £999 

F.  Dupont 1,287  I F.  England 875 


ST  ACKSTEADS  (Lancs.). — Accepted  for  the  extension  of  club 

S remises,  New  Church-road,  for  the  Trustees  and  Committee  of 
tacksteads  Workmen's  Club.  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor : — 

Jas.  Hargreaves,  Bacup £600  o 0 


STOKE  ON.TRFNT  — For  the  erection  of  the  Heron  Cross 
Schorls.  Fenton,  for  the  Stoke-on-Trent  School  Board.  Messrs.  R. 
■chitects.  Hanley.  Staffs 


Scrivener  Se  Sons. 

Minks  £6.834 

Fills 6.470 

Cock 6.384 

Godwin 6.147 

Embrey  5.960 


• £S-8SS  < 


Tomkinson  „ 

Bettelev  5-797  1 

Inskip,  Longton  • 5.749  . 

Goodwin 5, 709  < 


WEST  HAM.— For  cleaning  the  inside  and  painting  the  outside 
of  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  at  West  Ham,  for  the  Committee  of 
Management : — 

North £345  0 o I Seed  £18 6 o o 

Newman  257  >5  ° Fowler  Bros 175  0 o 

240  17  10  Buckeridge  Bros 159  o o 

hands  195*0  o Co-operative  Painters*  152  9 o 

Holland 189  0 o ( • Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s-  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  "The  Builder,' 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER'  IssupplledDlRECTfrom  the  Office  toresldents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  193.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  See.  36s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINlER)  should  be  addressed  to 
lie  Publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER,  No.  46,  Catherine-street.)  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.M.D.L.— R.  W.  (the  matter  is  a medical  one,  and  out  of  our 
province). — H.  F.  H.  (received). — W.  G.  S.  (amounts  should  be  sent). 
— B.  and  H.  (ditto). — F.  E.  (ditto). — S.  W.  (ditto).— W.  J.  J.  (ditto). — 
C.  E.  B.  (we  cannot  find  space  for  tenders  for  horse-hire). — H.  P.  (too 
late). — A.  E.  G.  (ditto). — R.  W.  (ditto). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  See.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 

We  canntt  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicatiens. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  no/ to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES, 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  ‘The  Builder,’ London. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auctior, 
See.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under *s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*»*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  shoula 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINlER.  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  " THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
, . ....  -—-2,  VK  „„„„  „n  WEDNESDAY. 


be  in  by  TWELVE  n 


SPECIAL. — ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER- 
. TISEMENTSorORDERSTO  DISCONTINUE 

reach  the  Office  before  10  a.m.  on  WEDNESDAY. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS. See.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  " The  Builder,"may  have  Ref  lies  addressed 
to  the  Office.  46,  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  « 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


READING  CASES, /„  ninepence  each. 

— ■ l By  Post  (carefully  packed),  is. 


Established  1866. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J1 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 


Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Ube  BuIIber  (Eatbebral  Series 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


9.  Norwich  Sept.  J 
;o.  Rochester  Oct.  3 
:i.  Lincoln  Nov.  7 
2.  Gloucester  Dec.  3 


Lichfield  Feb.  7 6.  Exeter  June 

3-  St.  Alban’s  Mar.  7 7.  Salisbury  July 

•4.  Peterboro'  April 4 | 8.  Bristol  Aug. 

13.  St.  Paul's  yan.  2 | 17.  Llandaff  May  7 I ax.  Bangor  \ 

14.  Hereford  Feb.  6 18.  Oxford  June  4 22.  St.  Asaph  J 3 

*5-  Chichester  Mar.  5 | 19.  Southwell  July  1 23.  Winchester  Oct.  x 

20.  Worcester  Aug.  6 [ 24.  Truro  Nov.  5 
. David's Dec.  3 


x6.  Ely 


May  6 


•26.  York  yan.  7 I 28.  Chester 
27.  Ripon  Feb.  4 | 29.  Manchester  Aprils  | _ 

•Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  each,  except  Nos.’ 1,2, 3l 
4.  5-  and  36,  which  are  out  of  print-,  but  reprints  of  the  VIEW,  PLAN, 
AND  DESCRIPTION  OE  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD,  ST. 
ALBAN'S,  PETERBOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  be  had,  price 
FIGHTPFtCPF  ..art,  .1  vnpi’  — — ,-wriT  cun  r r vrr..j 


the  six  sets  together,  6d. 


SCOTLAND. 


• Edinburgh  "si  ug.  5 | 4.  Kirkwall'’  S‘<$ci.  7 | 6.  Dunblane  Dec.  i 
Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  each. 


THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 


PORTFOLIOS, 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  33. 


London  : Publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER,"  46,  Catherine^.  W.C, 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  * [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W. 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  TABLES  AND  DIARY,’  ’ 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1.  [Advt 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


H.  8s  P.  WARNE, 


HIGH-CLASS  BEER-ENGINE  MAKERS, 
PEWTERERS  AND  BAR  FITTERS, 

St.  George’s  Works,  96,  ST.  GEORGE’S  ROAD, 
SOUTHWARK. 

Estimates  for  Alterations  and  Contracts  Free. 
Telegraphic  Address,  “ Buzzing.” 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE 

Particulars  on  application. 

LONDON : 

352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD  N.W.,  and 
8 and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S 


STOCK  READY. 
•CYLINDERS  FOR 

LIVERPOOL: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


CO. 


HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

GLASGOW: 

47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SQUARE. 


Zh e fjutlfcer 


Ol.  LXIV.  No.  3627. 


June  10,  1693. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Interior  of  the  New  French  Protestant  Church,  Soho-square. — Mr.  Aston  Webb,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 

St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School,  Southwark. — Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 

House,  “The  Belfry,"  Uckfield. — Messrs  Lainson  & Son,  Architects  
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The  Monuments  of  the  Borg/as. 

H E names  of  Caesar 
and  Lucrezia  Borgia 
are  associated  in 
modern  ears  chiefly 
with  the  idea  of 
abnormal  wicked- 
ness, though  we 
believe  historians 
have  been  white- 
washing Lucrezia  a 
good  deal  lately,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Caesar  Borgia,  to  whom  we 
fear  the  same  process  cannot  be  applied, 
was  not  by  any  means  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  a monster  of  wickedness  ; on 
the  contrary,  he  was  obviously  looked  upon 
by  them  as  a man  of  remarkable  gifts  and 
sagacity,  who  only  employed  against  his 
enemies,  somewhat  more  thoroughly  and 
unscrupulously  than  others,  the  methods  of 
injuring  or  overcoming  them  which  were  the 
common  custom  of  an  age  when  measures  of 
violence  or  of  cunning  were  only  judged 
by  the  standard  of  success  in  attaining 
their  end.*  With  the  moral  character 
of  the  Borgias,  however,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  here ; there  is  no  question, 
at  all  events,  that  Cassar  Borgia  was 
a most  accomplished  man  with  a most 
refined  taste  in  Art,  and  a liberal  patron  and 
employer  of  the  artists  of  his  day ; and  the 
study  of  the  works  executed  for  him  has 
afforded  that  accomplished  French  historian 
and  critic  ot  art,  M.  Charles  Yriarte,  material 
fora  volume  ot  great  interest.f 

The  book  is  divided  into  the  consideration 
of  the  Borgia  apartments  at  the  Vatican,  of 
the  portraits  of  the  Borgias,  and  of  the  sword 
of  Caesar  Borgia.  Of  the  portraits  we  need 
not  say  much,  as  the  interest  attaching  to 
them  is  rather  historical  than  artistic,  the 
chief  question  gone  into  by  M.  Yriarte  being  as 

* Machiavelli,  for  instance,  says  that  he  could  not  re- 
commend to  a young  prince  a better  model  than  Csesar 
Borgia. 

t Autour  dcs  Borgia  ; les  Monuments  ; les  Portraits  ; 
Alexandre  VI.  ; C6sar ; Lucrece ; l'£p<Se  de  Cesar ; 
L’CEuvre  d’Hercule  de  Fideli;  les  Apparteinents  Borgia 
au  Vatican.  Etudes  d'Histoire  et  d'Art.  Par  Charles 
Yriarte.  Rothschild,  Paris. 


to  which  of  them  are  to  be  accepted  as  pro- 
bably genuine  likenesses.  We  may  observe 
that  in  regard  to  the  Borghese  portrait 
popularly  believed  to  be  that  of  Caesar 
Borgia  by  Raphael,  M.  Yriarte  confirms  the 
judgment  of  some  previous  critics  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  for  considering  it 
as  that  of  Borgia  except  a vague  tradition, 
the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced,  and  he 
very  much  questions  the  attribution  of  the 
picture  to  Raphael.  The  summary  given  of 
all  the  existing  portraits,  with  engravings  of 
a good  many  of  them,  is  very  interesting,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  author  is  that  three  are 
worth  serious  attention  as  certainly  contem- 
porary, and  more  probably  trustworthy  than 
others.  Of  these  he  gives  a chromo-lithograph 
of  the  one  belonging  to  Comte  Codronchi 
as  probably  the  nearest  to  a genuine 
portrait.  It  is  a profile,  and  as  far  as  it  can 
be  compared  with  the  Borghese  portrait, 
which  is  a full-face,  or  nearly  so,  is  a far  less 
agreeable  and  attractive  head,  and  perhaps 
even  on  that  account  more  likely  to  be  a 
faithful  likeness,  while  the  Borghese  portrait 
may  be  an  ideal  or  flattering  portrait  made 
for  effect,  and  possibly  only  a picturesque 
creation,  at  a later  date,  founded  on  the  type 
of  face  of  some  of  the  contemporary  portraits. 
M.  Yriarte  goes  through  the  Lucrezia  por- 
traits in  the  same  manner.  These  also 
differ  in  type  of  face  exceedingly,  much 
more  in  fact  than  the  Cassar  portraits,  but 
M.  Yriarte  gives  us  good  reason  for  selecting 
two  of  these,  which  confirm  each  other 
remarkably,  as  most  worthy  of  credit.  They 
do  not  conform  to  the  popular  idea  as  to  the 
beauty  of  Lucrezia ; the  type  of  face  is 
somewhat  heavy,  though  dignified. 

The  first  and  to  us  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  work  is  that  on  “ Les  Apparte- 
ments  Boigia.’’  In  the  Builder  ol  January  i, 
1887,  we  published  a long  article  on  a portion 
of  the  decorations  of  these  rooms,  by  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  accompanied  by  some  carefully 
drawn  illustrations  in  line,  by  the  author  of 
the  article,  of  the  painted  decorations,  which 
are  attributed  to  Pinturicchio.  The  value  of 
Mr.  Woodhouse’s  article  is  recognised  by 
M.  Yriarte,  who  makes  special  reference  to 
it.  He  has  set  himself  the  task  of  con- 


sidering and  describing,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  the  whole  series  of  these  apart- 
ments. They  form  a series  of  six  contiguous 
rooms  looking  on  one  end  of  the  Cour  du 
Belvedere  of  the  Vatican.  In  reference  to  the 
origin  of  these  rooms  and  their  decoration, 
M.  Yriarte  writes  : — 

“ In  the  fifteenth  century,  a Pope  who  was  a lover 
of  art,  Nicholas  V.,  had  conceived  the  project  of 
grouping  together  all  the  Papal  quarters  around  the 
Sixtine  and  St.  Peter’s,  and  with  this  end  had 
summoned  to  his  aid  Bernardo  Rossellino  and  Leon 
Battista  Alberti ; his  death  interrupted  the  scheme  ; 
Innocent  VIII.  endeavoured  to  continue  the  work, 
which  in  his  turn  he  left  unfinished,  and  his 
successor,  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia),  in  place  of 
continuing  the  work  of  the  artists  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  interrupted  it,  and  appropriating  the 
completed  portion,  resolved  to  connect  it  with  the 
basilica  by  a splendid  portico  of  variously-coloured 
marbles,  from  which  the  Pontiffs,  looking  over  the 
leonine  city,  could  give  their  benediction  on  feast- 
days.  The  “ Tour  Borgia  " and  the  " Appartements 
Borgia  ” are  only  an  episode  of  the  scheme,  which 
was  realised,  but  of  which  but  a fragment  remains 
at  the  present  day.  Paul  V.  (Borghese)  ruthlessly 
destroyed  the  portico  to  give  a new  fafade  to  St. 
Peter's,  and  it  is  only  by  the  examination  of  the 
original  plans  and  designs  of  the  architects, 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  library,  that  we  can  now 
realise  the  work  of  Alexander  VI.” 

This  latter  Pope  commissioned  Pinturicchio 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  apartments, 
which  have  thus  become  a repertory  of  some 
of  the  best  art  of  that  day,  little  known  and 
seldom  visited  until  recently.  Julius  II. 
ordered  the  apartments  to  be  closed,  in  his 
hatred  against  the  memory  of  the  Borgias ; 
others  made  them  merely  a place  of  storage  ; 
the  present  Pope  has  opened  them  more  or 
less  to  inspection.  Vasari  had  never  seen 
them,  as  he  gives  entirely  inaccurate  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  principal  paintings. 
M.  Yriarte  devotes  some  space  to  the  con- 
sideration whether  these  rooms  were  really 
the  daily  residence  of  Alexander  VI.,  and 
concludes  in  the  affirmative,  from  the  fact 
that  they  possess  large  and  serviceable  fire- 
places, and  from  the  unquestioned  relation 
of  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  from  the  fall 
of  a chimney  which  came  through  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  rooms,  the  “ Salle  des 
Pontifes.” 
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The  character  of  the  principal  decorations 
of  these  rooms  is  that  ol  pictures  painted  on 
the  various  spaces,  with  entire  freedom  of 
pictorial  composition  and  without  any 
attempts  at  filling  the  spaces  in  a decorative 
manner,  but  dominated  and  brought  into 
unity  by  the  strongly  marked  decorative 
emphasis  given  to  the  mouldings  and 
vaulting-ribs  which  separate  and  define  the 
compartments.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  illustration  giving  of  the  ceiling  in  the 
“ Salle  des  Saintes,”  where  the  four  prin- 
cipal pictures  are  entirely  independent  and 
entirely  different  in  their  general  lines  and 
arrangement,  except  that  they  all  appear  to 
have  the  same  conventional  diaper  back- 
ground ; but  the  emphatic  treatment  of  the 
rib-lines  reduces  the  whole  work  to  one 
design,  and  enables  the  eye  to  overlook  the 
variety  of  line  and  composition  in  the 
paintings.  This  is  the  case  also,  though  not 
in  quite  so  decisive  a manner,  in  the  much 
larger  and  more  elaborate  ceiling  design  of 
the  Salle  des  Pontifes,  where  the  panel 
spaces  and  their  contents  are  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  architectural  lines  of  the 
ceiling.  Thus  Pinturicchio,  who,  as  M. 
Yriarte  remarks,  appears  to  have  been  left  a 
perfectly  free  hand  in  these  works  and  to 
have  done  just  as  he  pleased,  was  enabled  to 
indulge  his  fancy  in  the  details  of  the 
paintings,  while  preserving  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  whole  design,  a complete  harmony 
with  the  architectural  lines  of  the  rooms. 

The  third  portion  of  M.  Yriarte's  book  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  sword  of  Ceesar 
Borgia,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Due  de 
Sermoneta  at  Rome,  and  to  the  consideration 
of  this  remarkable  example  of  art  applied  to 
arms  he  devotes  more  than  fifty  pages.  He 
regards  it  even,  in  the  character  and  style  of 
its  decorations,  as  an  important  document 
from  which  we  may  gather  something  of  the 
character  of  the  prince  for  whom  if  was 
made.  Unfortunately  the  sword  is  separated 
from  its  almost  equally  remarkable  sheath, 
which  latter  is  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  sword  is  truly  a gem  of  art ; 
the  lines  simple  and  fine,  the  hilt  richly 
decorated  but  yet  perfectly  practicable  and 
serviceable  in  form ; the  blade  is  one  mass 
of  engraved  pictorial  subjects  and  decorations. 
The  blade  being  a straight  one,  for  thrusting 
and  fencing  but  not  for  cutting,  the  decoration 
did  not  of  necessity  interfere  with  its  practical 
use.  The  blade  is  bevelled  at  the  edges, 
and  the  surface  marked  by  two  parallel 
hollows  or  flutings,  leaving  a ridge  down  the 
middle.  The  author  devotes  some  space 
also  to  the  artist  who  made  the  sword, 
Hercule  de  Fideli,  and  to  illustrations  ot  one 
or  two  other  of  his  known  works  in  the  same 
kind.  In  these,  as  in  the  Borgia  sword,  the 
blade  decoration  contains  whole  pictures  and 
scenes,  mostly  of  an  allegorical  nature. 
According  to  M.  Yriarte,  thirty  to  thirty-five 
arms  are  known  to  exist  which  may  be 
attributed  to  this  artist,  which  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  antique  art,  and  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  greatest  decorative 
work  of  the  Renaissance. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving 
a mere  outline  of  the  contents  of  this 
learned  treatise  on  a subject  of  great  interest, 
which,  like  all  the  works  of  its  author,  is 
worth  a place  in  the  libraries  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  art  and  art-history. 



Architectural  Association  Lyric  Club.— 
The  eighth  and  last  concert  of  the  fifth  season  of 
this  Club  was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on 
Monday,  May  29.  The  President,  Mr.  E.  A.  Runtz, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  an  excellent  programme, 
which  included  several  of  the  " A.  A.  Soiree  " songs, 
was  successfully  carried  out.  The  occasion  was 
taken  to  present  Mr.  C.  D.  Imhof  with  a cheque 
beyond  his  fees  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Club’s 
indebtedness  for  his  services  as  accompanist  during 
the  last  four  years.  A silver-mounted  briar  pipe 
was  also  presented  to  him  by  the  Committee. 
Votes  of  thanks,  with  musical  honours,  were 
accorded  to  the  retiring  President  and  Hon.  Sec., 
Mr.  E.  A.  Riintz  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Scott.  The 
Club  is,  we  are  informed,  in  a most  prosperous  con- 
dition, numbering  over  130  members,  and  having  a 
substantial  balance  at  its  bankers. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  NEW 
STAFFORDSHIRE  COUNTY  ASYLUM 
AT  CHEDDLETON. 

HE  Staffordshire  County  Council  has 
again  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  architectural  professional  by 
organising  another  open  competi- 
tion on  a larger  scale  even  than  that  held 
last  year  which  decided  who  was  to  design 
the  Council  Offices  in  Stafford.  The  erection 
of  a lunatic  asylum  for  the  county  of  Stafford, 
which  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  County 
Council,  involves  the  expenditure  of  a sum  not 
less  than  100,000/.,  and  more  likely  to  amount 
to  1 50,000/.,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  no  less  than  thirty-one  complete  sets 
of  designs  were  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  assessor.  The  Council  had  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell  as  assessor, 
and  he  has  again  placed  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Giles  & Gough  and  Hine  in  the  first  two 
places,  thus  further  illustrating  the  remarks 
made  in  a “Note”  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  as  to  the  results  of  the  repeated 
employment  of  the  same  assessor  leading 
to  the  repeated  selection  of  the  same 
architects,  whose  method  and  treatment 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  assessor.  In 
this  case  it  is  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough  who 
come  first  and  Mr.  Hine  second,  but  as  long 
as  Mr.  Howell  is  engaged  as  assessor  in 
asylum  competitions  it  appears  to  be  merely 
a duet  between  these  two  firms,  and  other 
competitors  may  as  well  in  future  save 
themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  com- 
peting. We  do  not  for  the  moment  say  that 
the  decision  has  not  been  made  with  perfect 
fairness,  but  Mr.  Howell  obviously  has  an 
idt'e  jixe  about  asylums,  and  these  two  archi- 
tects coincide  with  it.  The  premiums  are 
200/.,  150/.,  and  100/.;  the  latter,  the  third 
premium,  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Izard  & Cottam.  There  were  3 1 competitors, 
the  majority  of  them  provincial  architects. 

The  designs  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
Shire  Hall,  Stafford,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  The  site  for 
the  new  building  is  at  Cheddleton,  and  is 
some  distance  from  Stafford;  it  is  174  acres 
in  extent,  and  bounded  to  a great  extent  by 
the  River  Churnet,  it  also  has  the  line  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  Railway  within  its 
boundary,  and  within  a short  distance  are 
the  Caldon  and  Leek  branches  of  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal.  Cheddleton  Junction  to 
the  north-east  of  the  site  is  the  nearest 
accessible  station.  The  site  appears  to  vary 
from  515  ft.  to  560  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
and  the  Ladderedge  Reservoirs,  with  a water 
level  of  about  7 20  ft.,  will  supply  the 
establishment  with  water.  The  spot  in- 
dicated as  the  selected  position  for  the 
proposed  building  plateau  is  rectangular  in 
shape,  with  its  long  sides  facing  almost  due 
north-east  and  south-west. 

The  instructions  issued  to  competitors 
required  provision  to  be  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  300  male  and  300  female 
patients,  with  administrative  offices  in  the 
first  instance  of  sufficient  size  for  Soo 
patients.  The  designs  were  also  required  to 
afford  facilities  for  future  additions.  The 
architectural  character  of  the  building,  to  be 
simple  and  without  superfluous  ornament, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  parts  in  plan,  were 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  competing  archi- 
tects. The  committee  drew  attention  spe- 
cially, as  points  upon  which  they  would 
insist,  to  soundness  and  economy  of  con- 
struction, simplicity  of  design,  economy  in 
working,  supervision  and  future  extension, 
and  a convenient  arrangement  of  internal 
communications  with  regard  to  levels,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  strict  conformity  to  the 
printed  instructions  and  suggestions  for  the 
construction  of  asylums  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy.  The  buildings  re- 
quired may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  main 
buildings  and  offices,  with  superintendent's 
house,  large  recreation  and  dining  hall  with 
stage,  two  lodges,  laundry,  farm  buildings, 
workshops,  infectious  hospital,  mortuary, 
and  airing  courts.  A detached  chapel,  to 
seat  450  patients,  approached  by  covered 


ways  from  the  asylum,  was  also  required, 
together  with  small  detached  houses  of 
suitable  size  for  steward,  clerk,  storekeeper, 
engineer,  and  gardener,  and  10  cottages  for 
married  attendants. 

Messrs.  Giles  & Gough  in  their  design 
have  accepted  the  instructions  as  to  the 
accommodation,  and  have  planned  ad- 
ministrative blocks  for  the  full  number  of 
800  patients  with  separate  blocks  for  the  600 
patients  now  to  be  provided  for,  leaving  the 
additional  100  male  and  100  female  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  erection  of  a separate 
ward  on  either  side  at  some  future  time, 
without  disturbing  in  any  way  the  previously 
erected  portion.  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough 
have  omitted  the  chronic  ward  blocks,  but 
they  point  out  in  their  report  that  ample 
accommodation  can  be  made  for  these 
patients  in  the  other  departments  until  the 
further  extensions  are  made.  A modification 
of  the  echelon  system  on  the  block  principle 
has  been  adopted,  with  the  main  front 
facing  south-west.  This  is  claimed  to  be 
most  suitable  for  a sloping  site,  and  to  save 
unnecessary  excavation.  The  official  block, 
with  principal  entrance,  has  been  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  south-west  frontage. 
Two  main  corridors  run  east  and  west ; 
the  one  which  is  behind  the  official  block  is 
made  to  branch  off  in  a northerly  direction 
on  each  side  until  it  joins  the  other,  and  from 
this  corridor  the  ward  blocks  projects  echelon 
so  as  to  give  good  aspects  to  the  day-rooms  of 
each.  The  Administrative  block  is  rightly 
placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  site,  and  on 
each  side  are  two  administration  corridors 
at  right-angles  to  those  already  referred  to. 
On  the  left  side  is  the  female  block,  and  on 
the  right  the  male.  The  position  occupied 
by  the  laundry  and  establishment  workshops 
to  the  north  of  the  female  and  male  blocks 
respectively  is  a good  one,  and  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  placing  the  wards  for  working 
patients  conveniently  near  to  these  establish- 
ments. The  female  working  patients'  wards 
are  contiguous  to  the  matron’s  rooms,  so  that 
sewing  can  be  done  for  the  establishment 
under  proper  control.  The  chapel  is  placed 
immediately  behind  the  administration  block, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  which 
bounds  the  building.  This  position  is  good, 
and  is  equally  accessible  from  both  male  and 
female  sides  of  the  building  without  cross- 
ing ; covered  ways  to  the  chapel  give  shelter 
if  required.  The  Medical  Superintendent's 
house  has  been  placed  at  -the  east  of  the 
asylum,  and  occupies  a good  position  at  the 
parting  of  two  roads,  one  of  which  leads 
to  the  front  and  the  other  to  the 
back  of  the  building.  Opposite  it, 
but  at  some  little  distance,  is  the  in- 
fectious ward,  well  away  from  other  buildings. 
The  best  position  has  been  evidently  selected 
for  the  official  block  and  entrances  at  which 
all  patients  and  visitors  will  arrive.  It  is 
equally  accessible  and  near  to  all  the  wards 
on  either  side  or  to  the  administration  block 
which  is  immediately  behind  it.  This  block 
has  on  the  ground  floor  the  committee  and 
officers’  rooms  ; on  the  first  and  second  floors 
above  are  the  assistant  medical  officer’s, 
housekeeper's,  and  servants’  rooms.  On  the 
cross  corridor  at  the  back  on  either  side  are 
male  and  female  visitor’s  rooms,  the  dis- 
pensary, chaplain’s  room,  and  library.  The 
main  feature  of  the  administration  block  in 
its  central  position  is  necessarily  the  kitchen 
and  its  surrounding  facilities  for  edible 
stores  and  the  service  of  meals.  The  dining 
and  recreation  hall  has  its  long  axis  east  and 
west,  and  a service  lobby  in  the  centre  of  its 
north  side  divides  it  from  the  kitchen.  This 
service  department  has  areas  on  either 
side  of  it,  and  additional  lobbies  at  the 
sides  of  the  kitchen  are  provided  for  the 
service  of  meals  to  the  male  or  female  wards. 
The  arrangement  of  top-lighted  rooms  around 
an  internal  area  is  a convenient  one.  The 
whole  of  the  stores  will  be  delivered  from  the 
north  ward,  and  a separate  delivery  yard  and 
store-house,  also  the  engine  and  dynamo- 
rooms,  all  occupy  a good  central  position, 
and  the  separation  of  the  entrances  for  stores 
and  patients  is  complete  and  convenient. 
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A convenient  mortuary  has  been  placed 
between  the  north  road  and  the  chapel,  and 
ranged  on  the  same  side  of  this  road  are  eight 
dwellings  for  offices.  The  laundry  arrange- 
ments are  complete,  and  provide  for  the 
entirely  separate  treatment  of  the  male  and 
female  washing  in  its  reception  and  dis- 
tribution. Ample  drying-grounds  are  also 
provided.  The  large  internal  courtyard, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  each  side,  gives 
good  light  to  the  main  corridors,  from  which 
the  ward  blocks  lead  off. 

The  disposition  of  the  patients’  ward  is 
as  follows : — On  each  side  of  the  official 
block  are  the  blocks  for  the  sick 
and  infirm  in  two  stories.  At  the 
angle  formed  by  the  corridors  the  reception 
wards  are  placed  to  accommodate  twenty- 
eight  patients  who  will  be  kept  under  special 
observation  until  they  are  drafted  off  into 
suitable  wards.  Then,  in  the  centre  of  the 
west  and  east  corridors,  come  the  acute 
wards  to  accommodate  seventy-six  patients 
each,  twenty-four  on  the  ground  floor  and 
fifty-two  on  the  first  floor ; the  additional 
space  on  the  upper  floors  being' obtained  by 
carrying  the  ward  over  the  reception  wards. 
At  the  rear  of  the  acute  blocks  at  the  end  of 
the  corridors  are  the  epileptic  blocks.  The 
future  extension  of  the  asylum  will  take 
the  shape  of  wards  for  quiet  and  chronic 
patients,  for  100  patients  of  each  sex,  and 
will  occupy  a position  to  the  north  of  the 
epileptic  blocks.  The  position  of  the  ward- 
blocks,  en  echelon , give  facility  for  arranging 
a good  south-west  aspect  to  all  day-rooms  on 
each  side,  and  each  ward  has  a large  airing 
court  in  front  of  it,  with'separate  exits  thereto. 
Facilities  for  escape  from  fire  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  shape  of  double  fireproof  stair- 
cases from  the  upper  dormitories  in  every 
ward. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  of  the 
separate  wards  correspond,  with  slight  excep- 
tions. A branch  corridor,  lighted  on  one 
side,  and  with  single  rooms  for  patients,  and 
rooms  for  boots,  slop-sink,  attendants,  &c., 
leads  into  the  day-rooms.  Behind  the  day- 
rooms  single  rooms  are  ranged,  and  the 
lavatories  and  water-closets  occupy  a sepa- 
rate block,  cut  off  from  the  wards  by  cross- 
ventilated  lobbies.  Cross-ventilation  is  pro- 
vided for  each  ward. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a building  of  this 
description  should  have  to  depend  for  its 
appearance  upon  the  proportion  of  its  parts 
and  the  disposition  of  its  masses,  as  its 
materials  are  necessarily  of  the  plainest 
description  compatible  with  soundness  of 
construction.  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough  have 
done  the  best  they  could  with  the  opportuni- 
ties at  their  disposal,  and  their  elevations 
contrast  pleasantly  with  the  mean  aspect  of 
some  which  compete.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  a simple  and  con- 
venient plan  is  the  most  essential  point  for  a 
building  of  this  description,  and  this  un- 
doubtedly is  the  point  upon  which  the 
successful  competitors  have  shown  their  pre- 
eminence. 

It  is  proposed  to  install  the  electric  light 
for  use  on  the  building,  and  the  system  ol 
ventilation  will  be  simple  in  its  arrange- 
ments. The  question  of  cost  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  and  this  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough 
estimate  at  121,957/.  for  600  patients,  which 
would  entail  a cost  of  about  200/.  per 
patient.  The  complete  building  is  estimated 
at  137,000/.,  or  about  170/.  per  bed. 

Mr.  Hine’s  designs,  which  secure  the 
second  premium,  deserve  much  credit  for 
the  careful  way  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
design  have  been  thought  out.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  departments  which  could  have 
occupied  a better  and  more  convenient  place. 

The  grouping  of  the  wards  on  each  side 
and  the  position  of  the  administrative  block, 
also  the  disposition  of  the  main  corridors  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Giles  & Gough,  but  the  position  allotted  to 
the  official  block  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
chapel  on  the  south  leads  to  all  manner  of 
complications  entirely  undesirable.  Had  the 
official  block  been  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  front  the  improvement  would  have 


been  marked  at  once,  as  by  this  means  the 
delivery  of  stores  and  the  arrival  of  patients 
and  visitors  would  have  been  kept  entirely 
separate,  and  the  official  block  and  its 
inmates  would  have  been  in  closer  contact 
with  the  wards  on  either  side.  The  locality 
of  the  stores  department  is  too  confined, 
and  the  delivery  yard  is  separated  from 
it  by  one  of  the  main  corridors  of 
the  administrative  block,  an  arrangement 
which  would  be  highly  inconvenient. 
The  engine  and  boiler  and  dynamo  rooms  in 
the  position  allowed  to  them  would  be  too 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  buildings 
where  economy  of  working  could  best  be 
obtained.  The  position  of  the  recreation 
hall  with  the  kitchen  and  conveniences 
varies  but  slightly  from  that  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Giles  & Gough.  The  main  corridors 
from  which  the  main  wards  lead  are  branched 
away  in  a northerly  direction  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degs.,  and  this  gives  an  agreeable 
aspect  to  the  day-rooms  of  the  wards.  The 
medical  superintendent’s  house  is  placed  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  site,  it  has  a 
good  south-west  aspect  and  is  evidently  a 
conveniently  planned  dwelling.  The  dis- 
position of  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  the  wards  and  the 
extension  wards,  differ  only  slightly  in 
detail  from  those  adopted  by  Messrs.  Giles 
& Gough,  and  therefore  need  not  be  referred 
to  at  great  length.  Mr.  Hine’s  estimate  of 
cost  is  singularly  near  Messrs.  Giles  & 
Gough  in  amount,  being  126,749/.  f°r  the 
600  patients,  and  142,493/.  for  a complete 
asylum  of  800  patients. 

Under  motto  “ Efficiency,”  Messrs.  J.  G. 
Izard  & A.  B.  Cottam  submit  their  design, 
which  has  secured  the  third  premium,  and 
has  many  carefully  thought-out  points  in  its 
favour.  There  is  a great  similarity,  in  the 
leading  lines  of  this  design,  to  the  two 
previously  mentioned.  In  this  design  the 
entrance  and  the  official  block  have  been 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  and 
the  delivery  of  stores  has  been  kept  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  building.  The  stores 
department  on  the  north  has  its  delivery 
yard  and  store-house  conveniently  planned, 
equally  accessible  from  the  north  road  and 
the  administration  department.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  laundry,  the.  boiler  and  engine 
houses  are  conveniently  arranged  to  the  north 
of  the  female  side,  in  connexion  with  the 
laundry  provision  is  made  for  working  female 
patients,  but  it  is  not  particularly  accessible  to 
control  from  the  matron's  quarters.  The 
main  corridors,  which  principally  follow  the 
lines  adopted  by  other  competitors  already 
referred  to,  are  to  the  east  and  west  branched 
at  an  angle  of  about  30  degs. 

The  extreme  north-west  and  north-east 
angles  are  occupied  respectively  by  the 
chapel  and  medical  superintendent's  entrance. 
This  remote  position  for  the  chapel  is 
inconvenient,  and  would  necessitate  the 
traversing  of  part  of  the  corridors  of  the 
female  portion  by  the  male  patients  when 
bad  weather  necessitated  the  use  of  a 
covered  approach.  The  wards  are  two 
stories  in  height,  and  are  divided  on  each 
floor  into  a day-room,  gallery,  and  two 
dormitories  ; these  are  so  arranged  that  it  is 
possible  for  attendants  or  medical  officers  to 
go  through  the  whole  ward  without  passing 
through  a dormitory  and  so  disturbing  the 
patients.  The  provision  of  four  dormitories 
permits  of  more  complete  classification  and 
separation  of  the  various  cases  which  come 
under  the  head  of  sick  and  infirm  or  recent 
and  acute.  Messrs.  Izard  & Cottam 
estimate  the  cost  of  their  design  at 
about  113,500/.  for  600  patients,  and 
128.000/.  as  the  cost  of  a complete 
asylum  for  800  patients. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  referring  in 
detail  to  the  remaining  designs.  Several 
of  the  designs  show  that  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  design  of  the  exterior  of 
the  buildings,  but  intricacy  of  plan  has,  in 
most  instances,  been  against  the  attainment 
of  greater  success.  The  competition  may  be 
considered  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
satisfactory  one. 


NOTES. 

N Tuesday  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  the  spire  of  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  came  before 
Convocation.  The  consideration 
lay  between  restoring  conjecturally  one  of  the 
former  aspects  of  the  pinnacles  (fourteenth 
century  or  sixteenth  century),  rebuilding  the 
last  arrangement  of  Buckler,  which  is  the  one 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation, 
or  simply  aiming  at  a design  which  would 
produce  the  best  architectural  effect  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  latter  is  the  course  which  every  true 
architect  would  recommend,  and  that  it  is 
the  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The 
history”  is  gone  now,  and  attempts  to 
reproduce  it  can  only  be  conjectural  and 
therefore  of  no  historical  value.  Mr. 
Case,  the  Waynflete  Professor,  has  pro- 
duced a volume  of  formidable  size  on 
the  history  of  the  spire,  which  is  valuable 
as  containing  a great  deal  of  curious  in- 
formation, and  shows  how  great  is  the 
interest  felt  in  the  spire  at  Oxford,  but 
the  conclusions  of  which  we  cannot  adopt. 
Mr.  Jackson’s  design  is  shown  in  our  litho- 
graph from  his  drawing,  published  in  the 
Builder  of  May  6,  along  with  a drawing  of 
the  pinnacles  as  Buckler  left  them  in  1848. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Buckler’s 
pinnacles  are  too  high,  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  spire,  and  that  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s design,  which  does  away  with 
Buckler’s  additional  and  needless  story  in 
the  pinnacle,  is  far  superior  in  effect.  Mr. 
Jackson,  however,  had  made  a compromise 
design  in  which  he  retained  a part  of 
Buckler’s  upper  stage,  only  cutting  it  shorter, 
and  this,  as  he  said  at  the  Convocation 
meeting,  he  “ incautiously  ” showed  to  Mr. 
Bodley,  who  preferred  and  recommended  it, 
thus  introducing  another  complication. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  summed  up  in  favour 
of  this  last  design,  because  (he  said)  it  would 
satisfy  architects  and  at  the  same  lime 
would  not  make  a perceptible  difference 
to  the  eyes  of  the  laity.  The  meeting  voted 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  own  proposal  by 
a large  majority,  but  unfortunately,  ■ on  his 
design  being  submitted  as  the  substantive 
proposal  the  meeting  seemed  to  have  lacked 
resolution  to  confirm  its  own  decision,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  afresh  to  a “ delegacy  ” 
of  six.  This  will  involve  more  delay,  after 
the  scaffold  has  been  standing  for  a year.  It 
is  a great  pity  Mr.  Jackson’s  design  was  not 
at  once  confirmed  and  proceeded  with. 


IT  seems  that  the  practice  of  inviting  an 
architect  to  act  as  assessor  and  adviser 
in  the  decision  of  competitions,  which  has 
been  forced  on  the  public  by  the  action  of 
the  architectural  profession,  and  which  in 
the  main  has  undoubtedly  led  to  better  and 
wiser  decisions  in  many  cases  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  made,  has  in  practice 
some  drawbacks  which  had  hardly  been 
foreseen,  though  they  are  not  inseparable 
from  the  system.  A correspondent  draws 
our  attention  to  the  increasing  tendency  to 
select  one  special  architect  as  the  assessor 
for  certain  classes  of  buildings,  with  the 
natural  result  that  his  special  view  of  what 
is  best  in  that  class  becomes  the  standard, 
and  those  who  represent  his  views  get 
selected  over  and  over  again.  No  doubt 
such  decisions  are  made  with  entire  good 
faith,  but  it  seems  hardly  desirable  that  the 
selection  of  the  designs  in  a series  of  com- 
petitions should  come  practically  into  the 
hands  of  one  man.  As  an  example  of  the 
results  of  this  system  our  correspondent 
draws  our  attention  to  the  following  results 
in  asylum  competitions : — 

With  Mr.  C.  II.  Hoivell  as  assessor  in  each  case — 
Dorset : G.  T.  Hine,  1st.  Giles  & Gough,  2nd 

Sunderland  : G.  T.  Hine.  1st.  Giles  & Gough,  3rd 
Somerset : Giles  & Gough,  1st.  G.  T.  Hine,  2nd 

Isleof Wight:  G.  T.  Hine,  1st.  Giles  & Gough,  2nd 
Stafford  : Giles  & Gough,  1st.  G.  T.  Hine,  2nd 

On  the  other  hand,  in  three  competitions  in 
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which  the  architects  above  named  also  com- 
peted, but  in  which  there  were  three 
different  assessors,  we  have  the  result — 

With  Professor  Hayter  Lewis  as  assessor— 

Exeter:  R.  Stark  Wilkinson,  1st.  Kershaw,  2nd 

Wi'h  Mr.  Goddard  as  assessor — 

Derby  : B.  S.  Jacobs,  1st.  J.  Barradaile,  2nd 
With  Mr.  Saxon  Snell  as  assessor — 

Maidstone  : Stephens,  1st. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  if  there  had 
been  distinct  assessors  in  each  of  the  first 
five  competitions,  the  results  would  have 
varied  in  a corresponding  degree.  It  seems 
hardly  desirable,  either  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  or  of  the  architectural  profession,  that 
one  assessor,  however  impartial  and  compe- 
tent, should  have  the  decision  of  so  many 
competitions  practically  left  in  his  single 
hands ; and  we  should  recommend  competi- 
tion committees,  in  selecting  an  assessor,  not 
to  go  on  the  principle  of  inviting  an  architect 
to  act  merelv  because  he  has  acted  in  the 
same  capacity  in  other  similar  competitions, 
but  rather  to  endeavour  to  vary  the  choice  of 
an  assessor,  in  order  to  bring  a fresh  mind 
to  bear  on  the  subject. 


IT  is  not  often  that  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  has  to  cope  almost  simul- 
taneously with  three  such  dangerous  fires  as 
those  of  the  2nd  inst.  at  the  Kennington 
timber  yards,  the  Blackfriars  saw-mills,  and 
the  South  Eastern  Fever  Hospital.  Any 
unfortunate  coincidence — as,  for  instance,  a 
gale  of  wind  on  the  night  in  question — might 
have  proved  disastrous  for  more  than  one 
London  district,  and  what  with,  we  under- 
stand, a ridiculously  small  number  of  men 
and  only  six  horses  left  at  the  lire  stations  to 
cover  the  whole  Metropolitan  area  at  one 
time  of  the  night,  an  otherwise  ordinary  risk 
to  human  life  at  a minor  fire  would  no  doubt 
have  proved  fatal.  For  all  that,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  use  last  week’s  experience  as  a 
handle  to  urge  an  increase  in  the  strength  of 
our  undermanned  Fire  Brigade.  Even  the 
best  organised  and  most  fully  manned  fire 
brigade  at  home  and  abroad  will  always  have 
an  occasion  now  and  then  when  they  find 
themselves  too  weak  for  a simultaneous  out- 
break of  several  large  fires.  It  is  for  such 
occasions,  however,  that  several  Continental 
cities  look  to  the  aid  of  reserve  firemen 
specially  trained  for  service,  or  even  to  the 
volunteer  fire  brigades  whose  amateur  efforts 
at  other  times  give  plentiful  occasion  for 
ridicule.  Referring  to  the  timber  yard  fire, 
we  would  point  out  that  most  Continental 
cities  have  regulations  as  to  the  way  of 
stacking  wood.  Generally  the  timber  yards 
have  to  be  surrounded  by  high  brick  walls, 
and  a passage  of  15  ft.  width  is  left  between 
the  outside  stacks  and  these  barricades. 


I'' HE  somewhat  fatuous  manner  in  which 
the  business  of  the  London  County 
Council  is  conducted  was  illustrated  by  an 
occurrence  on  Tuesday  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  which  is  considering  the 
Bill  in  which  questions  as  to  compensation 
for  taking  property  for  the  Tower  Bridge 
approaches  arise.  Mr.  Moulton  admitted 
that  the  Council  desired  to  make  an  owner 
pay  for  the  " betterment  ’’  of  his  property,  it 
was  not  intended  to  compensate  him  for 
“worsement.”  When  it  was  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  wholly  inequitable  to  make 
a man  pay  the  Council  for  the  "betterment  ” 
of  one  portion,  and  not  in  return  to  pay  him 
lor  the  " worsement’’  of  another  portion,  the 
advocates  of  the  Council  agreed  to  amend 
the  Bill  by  giving  a man  compensation  under 
such  circumstances.  But  obviously  the 
matter  cannot  rest  here.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  when  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  owner  is  both  improved 
and  depreciated,  compensation  for  the  latter 
should  be  given,  and  not  when  property 
depreciated  belongs  to  one  owner  and  that 
which  is  bettered  to  another.  But  if  the 
principles  of  "betterment  ’’  and  "worsement” 
are  to  be  applied  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Council 
will  obtain  more  money,  because  the  one 


counterbalances  the  other.  Moreover  a 
much  larger  liability  for  compensation  is 
created  than  exists  under  the  present  law, 
when  compensation  is  only  paid  where  land 
is  actually  taken.  It  is  conceivable  that 
improvement  may  cause  only  " worsement  ” 
to  adjoining  properties  and  no  " betterment.” 
In  such  a case  the  new  system  of  the  County 
Council  would  land  the  ratepayers  in  greater 
expense  than  the  old  system. 


'T'HE  case  of  Robson  v.  Edwards  reported 
JL  in  the  current  number  of  the  " Law 
Reports  ” is  a decision  which,  while  it  should 
not  pass  unnoticed,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
an  ingenious  attempt  by  the  defendant's  legal 
advisers  to  defeat  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
Prescription  Act  in  regard  to  the  right  to  light. 
But  the  attempt,  though  ingenious,  was 
obviously  hopeless.  The  plaintiff  had  during 
his  tenure  of  certain  premises  under  a lease 
acquired  a prescriptive  right  to  the  light  of 
certain  windows,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
a right  had  become  attached  to  the  building. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  an  agreement 
for  a new  lease  was  made,  but  the  actual 
lease  was  not  drawn  up,  the  occupation 
being  continued  under  the  agreement.  It 
was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  that 
the  easement  ceased  with  the  lease,  and  that 
the  prescriptive  period  must  be  recalculated 
and  begin  to  run  again  from  the  time  at 
which  the  new  agreement  was  made.  Such 
a contention  would  have  defeated  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Prescription  Act,  and  was  de- 
cisively overruled  by  the  judge.  A right  to 
light  once  gained  during  a leasehold  tenure 
cannot  be  lost  by  the  termination  of  the 
lease. 


THE  correspondence  in  the  Standard  on 
the  subject  of  jerry-built  houses  will 
hardly  bear  much  practical  fruit  unless  it  is 
followed  up  by  some  organised  and 
systematic  movement  to  obtain  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  Building  Acts,  and  the 
more  complete  adoption  of  a system  of 
supervision  by  local  authorities  of  new  houses 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  obvious  that  only 
by  a sound  system  of  Building  Act  carefully 
applied  can  jerry-building  be  prevented. 
Unfortunately,  however,  good  building  cannot 
be  done  cheaply,  and  the  jerry-built  houses  of 
the  present  day  are,  in  truth,  the  article 
which  supplies  a particular  demand.  There 
is  no  class  in  the  community  which  more 
largely  inhabits  jerry-built  houses  than  what 
may  be  called  the  class  of  clerks  ; these  per- 
sons wish  to  live  respectably  and  on  a higher 
standard  than  the  artisan,  and  for  them  the 
jerry-built  villa  has  to  a great  extent  been  con- 
structed, because  the  clerk  cannot  afford  a 
more  substantial  structure.  The  increase  in 
local  rates  and  the  demands  of  the  local  autho- 
rities are  not  likely  to  enable  rates  to  be 
lowered  and  more  money  to  be  paid  in  rent, 
hence  the  demand  for  low-rented  houses 
must  continue.  To  some  extent  the  evil  of 
jerry-built  villas  would  be  cured  if  the 
Englishman  would  more  largely  adopt  the 
system  of  flats  which  at  present  may  be 
said  to  have  no  hold  at  all  upon  those  who 
chiefly  inhabit  badly-constructed  houses.  If 
flats  became  more  general  then  those  who 
lived  in  them  would  have  more  substantial 
dwellings,  and  the  builders  of  villas,  by  reason 
of  competition,  might  be  induced  to  erect 
more  substantial  houses.  But  we  confess  we 
are  not  hopeful  of  seeing  much  improvement 
in  this  direction. 


IN  Le  Genie  Civil  an  interesting  block- 
setting crane  at  Ponta-Delgada,  Azores, 
is  described.  This  crane  is  being  used  in 
the  construction  of  a mole  of  concrete  blocks 
on  a rubble  foundation.  The  heaviest  blocks 
weigh  30  tons,  and  can  be  set  at  a distance 
of  98^4  it.  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
crane.  Blocks  of  15  tons  can  be  set  at  a 
radius  of  147-6  ft.,  and  blocks  of  12  tons 
at  164  ft.  The  blocks  are  lifted  by  chains 
passed  round  them,  two  grooves  being  left  in 
each  block  for  the  purpose.  The  turning  1 


part  of  the  crane  very  much  resembles  a 
triangulated  girder  swing  - bridge,  as 
commonly  used  for  dock  entrances.  The 
depth  of  the  girders  is  197  ft.  over  the 
supports,  and  diminishes  to  iri  ft.  at  the 
outer  end.  The  tail  end  is  91*9  ft.  long, 
and  carries  a counterweight  of  1 13  tons  of 
masonry.  The  girders  have  vertical  posts 
and  diagonal  tension-bars,  and  are  spaced  at 
a distance  apart  of  7-2  ft..  The  carriage 
travels  on  ways  near  to  the  lower  flanges  of 
the  girders,  so  as  to  admit  of  transverse 
bracing  between  the  girders  throughout. 
These  ways  are  at  a distance  apart  of  4-6  ft. 
The  crane  can  turn  through  a complete  circle, 
and  turns  on  a live  ring  of  rollers  of  26-2  ft. 
diameter.  The  live  ring  rests  on  the  head  of 
a square-framed  iron  pier,  the  sides  of  the 
square  being  26-2  ft.,  and  the  height  from 
rails  to  the  under  side  of  girders  39-4  ft. 
All  the  movements  are  derived  from  a steam- 
engine  of  about  65  h-p. 


THE  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  contain  a 
paper  upon  the  "Jetty  Harbours  ot  the 
Pacific  Coast,”  in  which  the  author  shows, 
that  while  the  tides  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  are  of  a complicated 
character  and  the  coast  itself  generally  high 
and  rocky,  his  experience  leads  him  to  prefer 
converging  to  parallel  jetties.  He  considers 
the  parallel  system  to  be  more  liable  to 
undermining  from  racing  currents,  and 
argues  very  truly  that  the  improvement  of 
harbours  is  best  attained  by  a study  of  the 
actions  and  tendencies  of  the  currents,  as 
they  are  determined  by  the  constructions 
which  are  made  to  control  those  actions, 
which  can  seldom  be  fully  understood  in 
advance.  Furthermore,  the  author  maintains 
that,  while  in  regard  to  exposure,  a high  tide 
jetty  is  more  liable  to  injury  and  beating 
down  by  heavy  seas  than  one  built  only  to 
low  tide  level,  yet  this  liability  is  reduced 
from  the  protection  given  to  the  jetties, 
similar  to  those  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  by 
the  outlying  sands,  upon  which  the  strong 
seas  break  before  reaching  the  jetty.  The 
same  publication  also  contains  a discussion 
upon  a paper  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
“ Flood  Waves  in  Sewers,”  a subject  in 
which  our  exact  knowledge  is  very  limited. 
Gaugings  of  sewers  show  that  if  a storm  con- 
tinues long  enough  to  allow  storm  water 
from  the  remotest  portion. of  a district  to 
reach  the  outlet  before  that  rate  of  rainfall 
ceases  which  may  be  characterised  as  a 
storm,  then,  practically,  the  same  proportion 
of  this  rainfall  flows  off  at  the  maximum 
flow  as  would  flow  from  the  smaller  district 
with  the  same  rate  of  rainfall.  The  real  rate 
of  the  rainfall  causing  the  maximum  dis- 
charge from  a given  district  will  be  the  rate 
which  may  be  expected  for  a time  equal  to 
that  necessary  for  the  storm  water  from  the 
remotest  part  of  the  drainage  area  to  flow  to 
and  through  the  sewer  to  the  point  under 
consideration. 


WE  have  received  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
descriptive  of  a high-level  roadway 
bridge,  proposed  across  the  River  Mersey, 
for  connecting  St.  George’s-crescent,  Liver- 
pool, and  Hamilton  - square,  Birkenhead, 
designed  by  Messrs.  John  J.  Webster  and 
John  T.  Wood,  MM.Inst.C.E.  While  the 
Mersey  railway  tunnel  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  suggested  bridge  provides  for 
goods  and  passengers  conveyed  by  rail,  the 
proposed  bridge  is  in  a suitable  position  to 
prove  of  service  for  vehicular  traffic  between 
the  docks  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and 
to  prove  of  recognised  utility  should  be  a 
free  bridge,  although  its  projectors  argue 
that  it  would  pay  as  a toll  bridge.  As  a 
high-level  means  of  crossing,  its  only  inter- 
ference with  ordinary  river  traffic  would  be 
in  the  space  occupied  by  two  intermediate 
piers.  The  suggestion  to  cross  the  Mersey 
by  a bridge  is  not  novel.  In  i860  the  late 
Mr.  Jesse  Hartley  proposed  a bridge  across 
the  river,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sloyne ; in 
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1863  Mr.  Ellacott  also  proposed  a bridge 
across  the  river  from  James-street,  upon  the 
Liverpool  side,  to  Hamilton-square,  in  Bir- 
kenhead, in  spans  of  400  ft.  and  250  ft., 
with  shipways  of  140  ft.,  and  having  a 
clear  headway  of  45  ft.  above  high  water 
spring  tides ; but  such  low  - level  con- 
structions would  interfere  too  much  with 
the  river  traffic,  while  that  now  proposed  will 
have  a clear  headway  of  150  ft.  at  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  approached  by  viaduct  road- 
ways 60  ft.  wide,  with  a maximum  gradient 
of  1 in  35.  The  proposed  bridge  is  of  the 
arched  suspension  type,  very  suitable  for 
wide  openings,  and  somewhat  similar  to  that 
suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  for 
crossing  the  river  Thames  at  the  Tower,  but 
of  greater  span.  The  approaches  to  South- 
wark Bridge,  London  are,  upon  both  sides 
of  the  river,  steeper  than  1 in  35  ; and  while 
it  would  be  desirable  not  to  introduce  a 
steeper  approach  than  1 in  40,  the  advantages 
secured  by  the  increased  headway  to  the 
river  compensate  for  the  steeper  approach 
across  the  river  by  the  bridge.  The  danger 
of  crossing  in  fogs  by  ferries  becomes 
obviated.  Three  spans  are  suggested,  of 
1,100  ft.  each,  or  the  central  one  may  be  in- 
creased and  the  side  spans  reduced.  The 
main  ribs  are  proposed  to  consist  of  eight 
octagonal  steel  tubes  braced  together,  and  to 
be  hinged  both  at  the  springing  and  at  the 
crown.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
bridge  and  approaches,  including  a sufficient 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  property  and  com- 
pensation to  owners,  is  1,730.000/. — a large 
order  lor  a joint  municipal  enterprise 
between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  if  con- 
structed in  this  way,  and  hopeless  as  a 
commercial  scheme  in  private  hands. 


OWING  to  a large  number  of  accidents 
having  happened  at  Berlin  through 
the  faulty  construction  or  mismanage- 
ment of  lifts,  and  the  spread  of  fire 
up  lilt  shafts,  the  Government  has  now 
issued  a set  of  strict  regulations  on  the 
employment  of  lifts  and  similar  apparatus. 
The  new  rules,  after  treating  of  the  position 
of  the  shafts  and  their  isolation,  refer  to  the 
construction,  brakes  and  safety  gear,  as  well 
as  the  speed  at  which  the  lifts  are  allowed  to 
run,  the  weights  to  be  carried,  and  the  tests 
they  are  to  regularly  undergo  at  the  hands  of 
certain  officials  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
Although  strict,  the  regulations  are  only 
rational,  and  by  no  means  extreme  if  the 
risks  be  considered.  On  one  point  there 
may  be  some  cause  of  complaint — viz.,  the 
limit  of  speed,  which  is  fixed  at  one  and  a- 
half  metres  per  second,  which  will  be  found 
a drawback  when  “ through  lifts  ’’  to  upper 
! stories  and  the  most  modern  American 
elevators  are  introduced  to  the  Prussian 
capital. 

— 

THE  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  George 
Hodson  at  a meeting  in  Derbyshire  of 
the  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers  upon  " Underground 
Water  Supplies,”  as  reported  in  our  issue 
dated  May  27  (pages  404  to  406),  shows  the 
importauce  of  preliminary  investigations 
prior  to  undertaking  expensive  works,  and 
that  while  the  Geological  Survey  maps  are 
useful  as  helps  in  giving  suggestions  as  to 
the  general  geological  character  of  a district, 

I they  are  not  sufficiently  reliable  for  applica- 
; tion  in  detail.  The  writer  of  the  paper 
quotes  a case,  in  the  printed  pamphlet  which 
we  have  since  received,  in  regard  to  which 
he  says : — 

"When  engaged  upon  investigating  an  area  of 
Lower  Greensand  which  the  published  Survey  showed 
I as  occupying  an  area  of  about  8|  square  miles,  of 
which  the  outflow  lay  to  the  south-west,  a careful 
examination  proved  that  a main  anticlinal  existed 
j which  brought  up  an  underground  ridge  of  imper- 
vious Weald  clay,  which  although  not  apparent  on 
the  surface,  effectively  divided  the  underground  sheet 
of  water,  and  diverted  to  an  outflow  on  the  south- 
east the  water  absorbed  on  3J  miles  of  the  water- 
shed,  leaving  only  5?;  miles  as  possibly  available.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  springs 
conclusively  showed  that  other  smaller  aqticlinals 


existed,  which  held  up  the  water  as  in  a series  of 
troughs,  which  made  it  very  doubtful  whether  more 
than  one  square  mile  could  be  commanded  by  any 
particular  well  ; whilst  to  complete  the  uncertainty, 
notwithstanding  the  most  persistent  efforts,  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  all  the  Lower  Greensand  area 
given  by  the  map,  and  a large  district  clearly  marked 
as  Upper  Greensand  was  just  as  clearly  Gault,  and 
was  in  fact  being  actively  worked  by  a company  for 
the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.” 

Such  remarks  may  help  to  convince  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Department  of  the  import- 
ance of  a periodical  revision  of  their  publica- 
tions. 


SOME  interesting  experiments  upon 
cement  mortars  have  been  recently 
carried  out  at  the  Boulogne  laboratory  of 
the  Administration  des  Ponts  et  Chauss6es, 
and  have  been  published  by  M.  Teret 
in  the  Anua/es  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees. 
The  influence  of  variations  of  quality 
and  quantity  as  regards  the  sand  used, 
and  the  proportion  of  water,  was  especially 
investigated.  The  quality  of  the  cement 
itself  did  not  form  a subject  of  investiga- 
tion. The  term  sand  was  applied  to 
all  particles  passing  through  a sieve  of  a 
mesh  of  0-157  in. ; coarser  material  is  termed 
gravel.  In  making  mortar  with  sand  and 
cement,  the  sand  is  usually  measured  and 
the  cement  weighed,  but  the  author  points 
out  that  various  causes  may  produce  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  results  in  measuring 
sand ; moisture,  for  instance,  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  sand  in  a given  space  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  a case  quoted  the  proportion 
of  sand  moistened  with  2 per  cent,  of  water 
was  20  per  cent,  less  in  a cubic  metre  than 
when  the  same  sand  was  measured  dry ; but 
the  presence  of  a large  quantity  of  water 
causes  the  sand  to  pack  almost  as  well  as 
when  quite  dry.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  fine-grained  varieties.  The  variations 
in  the  weight  of  a given  bulk  of  sand  also 
depend  to  a great  extent  on  the  size  of  the 
grains.  In  mixing  the  mortar,  both  cement 
and  sand  should  first  be  mixed  dry,  and 
afterwards  wet  in  a mortar  mill ; by  these 
means  the  greatest  density  is  obtained.  The 
proportion  of  water  to  be  added  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a mortar  necessarily  varies  with 
the  size  of  grain  of  the  sand  and  the  per- 
centage of  cement.  The  best  proportion  is 
that  which  gives  the  most  plastic  mortar. 
The  quantity  of  water  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion as  the  water  becomes  poorer  in  cement. 
It  appears  that  in  the  densest  mortar  inter- 
stices always  remain,  amounting  to  at  least 
3 per  cent,  of  the  apparent  volume  of  the 
mortar.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  water, 
M.  Terret  found  that  mortar  rather  drier 
than  the  normal  consistency  was  the  most 
dense  ; but  this  is  only  the  case  when  the 
gauging  is  very  perfect,  and  on  a large  scale 
it  is  recommended  to  make  the  mortar  suffi- 
ciently plastic  for  convenient  use. 


have  received  from  the  National 
Boiler  Insurance  Company,  Man- 
chester, their  Chief  Engineer’s  annual  report, 
which  is  very  interesting  reading.  The 
insurance  of  steam  boilers  undoubtedly  tends 
to  reduce  the  number  of  explosions  and 
disasters.  Under  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts, 
1882-90,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power  to 
investigate  all  circumstances  connected  with 
explosions,  and  if  they  can  trace  negligence 
or  undue  risk,  they  inflict  heavy  penalties, 
which  have  to  be  borne  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  compensation 
for  personal  injuries — if  any.  The  insurance 
of  a boiler  obviates  these  liabilities  as  far  as 
possible,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  for  their  own 
benefit,  the  company  make  thorough 
examinations,  keep  a staff  of  qualified  skilled 
inspectors,  and  give  good  advice  whenever 
required.  This  report  shows  that  the 
explosions  for  1892  number  twenty-seven, 
involving  the  loss  of  eleven  lives  and  injuries 
to  twenty-six  others.  This  is  the  lowest 
record  both  in  explosions  and  fatalities  since 
1873;  in  fact  the  record  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  since  that  year ; and  if  any  pro- 
portion of  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  search- 


ing examinations  of  insurance  companies,  it 
says  much  in  their  favour,  for  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  number  of  boilers  in  use 
is  steadily  increasing  every  year.  The  report 
also  touches  upon  the  explosion  of  kitchen 
range  and  similar  boilers  used  for  domestic 
hot-water  supply.  It  states  that  in 
almost  every  case  the  disaster  is  due  to 
frost-bitten  pipes,  and  recommends  the  in- 
variable use  of  a safety-valve  to  these  boilers 
as  a preventive  measure ; the  advice  we 
have  already  given.  The  use  of  a safety- 
valve  on  a closed  (known  as  high-pressure) 
kitchen  range  boiler  should  be  considered 
imperative.  The  object  of  this  report  is 
doubtless  to  induce  all  steam-users  to  adopt 
some  system  of  insurance,  but  it  is  not 
written  in  an  alarmist  or  exaggerated  way, 
and  we  should  recommend  everyone  in- 
terested in  such  matters  to  get  a copy. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned,  and  it  has  some 
instructive  illustrations. 


IT  is  stated  that  the  24th  inst.  has  been 
fixed  for  the  re-opening  of  St.  Helen’s 
Church,  Bishopsgate,  upon  completion  of  the 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  to  which  we  lately  adverted.* 
The  Merchant  Tailors’,  Grocers’,  Skinners’, 
Drapers’,  and  other  City  companies,  together 
with  certain  private  persons  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  past  history  of  the  fabric, 
contribute  liberally  to  the  reparation  fund. 
We  understand  that  the  first  named  com- 
pany, who  are  patrons  of  the  living,  gave 
3,500/.  to  the  general  fund,  and  that  an 
appeal  to  individual  members  of  that  livery 
has  already  resulted  in  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  500/.  towards  providing  a reredos 
designed  by  Mr.  Pearson.  The  Skinners 
give  a screen  in  honour  of  Sir  Andrew  Judd, 
founder  of  the  school  at  Tonbridge, 
whereof  some  past  pupils  add  a "Judd” 
standard  in  the  chancel.  Other  screens 
are  presented  by  the  Grocers  and  Cloth- 
workers,  in  memory  of  Sir  John  Crosby 
and  Sir  John  Spencer,  whose  monuments 
are  in  the  church.  But  in  the  case  of  Francis 
Bancroft’s  tomb  the  Drapers,  whom  he 
entrusted  with  the  maintenance  thereof,  have 
consented  to  its  removal  from  the  aisle  floor 
(into  the  crypt,  we  believe)  and  to  the  placing 
of  a commemorative  stone  in  its  stead.  The 
City  Press  says  that  the  Drapers  have  added 
a gift  of  350/.  for  the  erection  of  a screen  to 
separate  the  nave  and  chancel ; the  Leather- 
sellers  undertake  to  defray  the  charges, 
about  210/.,  of  reflooring  the  chancel;  the 
Mercers  have  provided  for  new  sedilia  in 
memory  of  the  interment  in  St.  Helen’s  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  ; and  Sir  Reginald  Hanson 
contributes  a brass  lectern. 


THE  exhibition  of  Mr.  Sambourne's 
drawings  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’srooms 
is  the  exhibition  of  a wonderful  amount  of 
clear  and  painstaking  workmanship  expended 
in  the  production  of  drawings  which  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  satiric  humour  as  for 
their  quality  of  decorative  design.  They 
cannot  claim  equality  of  interest  with  the 
drawings  of  Keene,  which  were  not  long 
since  exhibited  in  the  same  room,  either  in 
the  social  or  the  artistic  sense.  Keenedrew  life 
as  he  saw  it ; Mr.  Sambourne  translates  it  into 
grotesque  and  caricature,  but  caricature  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  in  which  the  humour  is 
nearly  always  subordinate  to  decorative  effect. 
The  style  is  somewhat  hard  and  precise,  but 
the  work  is  always  complete  and  finished  on 
its  own  lines,  and  the  method  of  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  reproduction.  As 
Mr.  Spielmann  remarks  in  the  preface 
to  the  catalogue,  the  shading  is  always 
done  in  parallel  lines,  and  cross-hatching 
is  avoided.  This  gives  a somewhat 
mechanical  appearance  to  the  drawings,  but  it 
is  a method  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  in  how  finished  a 
manner  it  is  carried  out,  considering  the  short 
time  in  which  it  is  said  that  many  of  these 
drawings  were  produced.  The  manner  ot 

* See  our  “ Notes  " of  August  15,  1S91,  and  February  27, 
1892, 
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designing  which  Mr.  Sambourne  has  adopted 
fer  the  kind  of  subject  which  he  has  made 
his  own  is  entirely  original,  and  in  its  way  as 
effective  as  it  is  original.  In  one  sense  his 
perfect  adaptation  of  method  of  drawing  to 
reproduction  as  engraving  tabes  away  a little 
from  the  special  interest  of  the  exhibition  : 
the  drawings  are  so  like  the  engravings.  In 
the  case  of  Keene  we  found  how  much 
there  was  in  the  drawings  which  the 
engraving  had  failed  to  render.  In  Mr. 
Sambourne’s  drawings  we  seem  only  to 
see  the  Punch  engravings  on  a rather 
larger  scale.  Some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Punch  designs  we  miss,  among  them  that 
admirable  one  in  which  the  development  of 
Darwin’s  earthworm  was  traced  through  the 
monkey  into  the  modern  dandy  making  his 
bow  to  the  philosopher  ; one  of  the  cleverest 
drawings,  both  in  humour  and  design,  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  Punch,  The  collection 
of  designs  for  the  ‘‘Water  Babies”  is  one  of 
the  best  portions  of  the  exhibition. 


T 7E  cannot  profess  to  feel  much  interest 
VV  in  the  collection  of  works  by  M. 
Sinet  exhibited  at  the  Goupil  Gallery. 
There  is  no  doubt  a good  deal  of  ability 
displayed  in  them,  but  it  is  not  of  the  right 
sort,  and  they  seem  to  11s  for  the  most  part 
to  possess  all  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Impressionist  school  without  anything  of  the 
power  of  its  best  men. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— VI. 

1610  : “ Bank  Tremisesat  Daventry”  ; Messrs 
Kidner  & Berry.  A pretty  watercolour  drawing 
showing  a very  simple  and  unpretending  countr 
bank  in  Gothic  style,  built  mainly  in  brick.  B 
the  same  architects  is 

1 ,6 1 1 : “House  at  Bisham-on-Thames  ” : a 
effective  small  pen-draw  ing  of  a house  which  i 
certainly  picturesque,  but  looks  a little  too  muc' 
as  if  it  struggled  to  be  picturesque,  gables  am 
chimneys  being  tumbled  about  in  an  accidenta 
kind  of  manner.  The  verandah  on  small  column 
carried  round  the  angle  makes  an  agteeabl 
feature. 

1,612:  “Music  Room,  Highlands,  Putne' 
Heath  ” ; Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe.  This  was  pub 
lished  in  the  Builder  of  May  21,  1S92.  I 
shows  an  interior  of  a large  room  with  a musi 
gallery  on  one  side,  and  a large  segmental  stom 
arch  at  the  further  end,  forming  a wide  ingle 
nook.  The  ceiling  is  treated  with  a geometrii 
design,  but  in  what  material  this  is  executed  can 
not  be  very  well  made  out  from  the  drawing 
The  room  looks  a very  agreeable  and  suitable  on< 
for  its  purpose.  By  the  same  architect  is 

1,613:  “The  Hall,  South  Lytchett  Manor 
near  Poole,  also  published  previously  in  tin 
Builder  (September  24,  1S92),  a much  bette: 
drawing  than  No.  1,612,  which  suffers  froir 
being  overworked,  while  this  is  a clear  brigh 
drawing,  with  plenty  of  unworked  space  to  give 
contrast  and  value  to  the  shadows.  It  shows  e 
hall  lighted  by  flat  skylights  placed  in  a flai 
timber  ceiling,  and  with  a railed  gallery  rounc 
the  upper  portion  of  it : the  piers  in  the  gallery, 
which  correspond  with  the  closed  portions  of  the 
ceiling,  are  well  treated,  with  a couple  of  niches 
corresponding  with  the  panels  of  the  ceiling,  anc 
each  containing  a great  vase.  The  whole  forms 
a very  agreeable  and  rather  original  interior. 

“New  Church,  Huyton”;  same  architect 
as  the  foregoing  ; a very  solid  looking  church  ir 
Early  English  style,  but  almost  sternly  plain,  the 
gablets  to  the  buttresses  being  not  even  moulded 
there  h a plain  spire  with  a visible  entasis  anc 
diversified  only  by  one  set  of  lucarnes  at  the  base. 
I he  drawing  (in  pen-line)  is  a bold  and  effective 
one,  but  why  are  the  roofs  left  entirely  white,  a' 
if  they  had  snow  on  them  ? 

1.615  : “ Seamen’s  Almshouses,  Cowes  ; eleva- 
Uon  of  centre  gable”  ; Messrs.  James  Clarke  and 
J.  1.  -Michlethwaite.  A rather  large  coloured 
elevation  of  a small  bit  of  work;  a brick  central 
block  with  a gable  over  it,  anti  a white  stone 
]Mncl  with  an  inscription,  and  a small  figure  on 
each  side  forming  a band  across  : the  whole  looks 
like  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  some  almshouse 
entrance  gables  of  the  last  century.  The  side 
portion  shows  the  commencement,  on  each  side 
of  a timber  arcade  or  loggia  behind  which  we 
presume  the  residences  are  placed.  No  plan. 

1. 616  : “ Conflict ; panel  of  a frieze  illustrating 


the  story  of  a man’s  life’s  Mr.  E.  W.  Davies. 
At  first  sight  this  rather  reminds  one  of  Bon 
Gaultier’s  ballad : — 

“Never  wears  this  warrior  armour,  in  a knot 
himself  he  ties  ; " 

for  the  effort  to  group  figures  on  a large  scale  and 
to  keep  them  within  the  proportions  of  a low  frieze 
has  led  to  a curious  and  almost  inextricable  mixing 
up  of  the  limbs  of  figures  placed  horizontally. 
The  knight  appears  to  be  endeavouring  to  get 
“ into  chancery  ” the  head  of  a dragon  which  we 
may  presume  has  been  the  means  of  the  death  of  the 
other  prostrate  and  apparently  lifeless  bodies  on 
the  left.  Seriously,  the  design  is  very  clever,  but 
we  doubt  if  any  one  could  look  at  it  without  feel- 
ing a sense  of  the  ludicrous  at  this  arrangement  of 
figures.  The  colour  effect  is  a little  dark  and 
heavy,  but  not  unpleasing. 

1,617  : “Hish  Village  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
Chicago”;  Mr.  Laurence  A.  M'Donnell.  A 
bird’s-eye  view  of  a quadrangle  of  low  high-roofed 
cottages,  some  of  them  with  large  buttresses,  and 
presided  over  by  a large  square  tower  at  the  head 
of  the  quadrangle.  Are  Irish  villages  built  in  a 
quadrangle  ? We  should  say  not  ; and  in  that 
case  this  representation  is  not  realistic,  but  only  a 
conventional  one  for  the  purposes  of  an  exhibition. 
This  seems  a mistake ; realism  is  the  principal 
value  of  work  of  this  kind. 

1,621  : “ Design  for  Steward’s  House  at 
Margam,  South  Wales  ” ; Messrs.  Cheston  & 
Perkin.  A half-timber  house  with  the  unusual 
and  picturesque  arrangement  of  a portion  of 
the  house  isolated  from  the  rest  and  reached  by 
a two-story  open-arched  bridge.  A plan  would 
have  shown  the  reason  for  this,  or  whether  there 
is  a sufficient  reason ; as  it  is  it  may  be  only  a 
whim. 

1,622:  “ House,  Woodside,  Stanmore”;  Mr. 
Arnold  Mitchell.  A small  house,  perhaps 
with  a little  too  much  the  air  of  studied  sim- 
plicity about  it,  shown  in  two  small  views  most 
artistically  sketched  in  brown  tint.  A plan  is 
given,  which  shows  a very  pleasing  drawing- 
room plan,  indeed  the  sitting  rooms  altogether 
make  a very  good  suite,  but  we  cannot  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  position  of  the  dining-room  fire- 
place, which  is  too  much  in  a corner  and  too  near 
the  window,  both  for  appearance  and  comfort. 
With  this  we  may  class  No.  1,628  “ Grove 
Hill  Cottage,  Harrow  - on  - the  - Hill,”  by 
the  same  architect,  in  which  two  sketches 
of  the  house,  a plan  and  some  decorative  detail 
are  shown  on  one  sheet,  which  was  published  in 
the  Builder  of  May  27.  The  house  is  a small  and 
unpretending  one,  of  which  we  like  the  garden 
front  the  best,  the  other  seems  a little  needlessly 
irregular  and  cut  up.  The  plan  is  a good  one 
for  a small  house,  except  that  the  door  of  the 
ground-floor  w.c.  is  much  to  close  to  the  scullery; 
the  door  should  have  been  outside  and  the  apart- 
ment turned  the  other  way  about ; we  have  had 
to  notice  this  kind  of  practical  mistake  in  one  or 
two  other  plans  in  this  year's  collection.  The 
ornamental  details  are  very  nice,  especially  the 
modelled  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
whole  makes  a very  attractive  sheet  of  drawings. 

1,623:  “Design  for  the  Library,  Welbeck 
Abbey  ” ; Mr.  II.  Wilson.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  drawings  in  the  room,  for  originality 
of  design  and  ability  of  execution.  It  is  an 
admirably  executed  water-colour,  showing  an 
interior  in  which  coloured  marble  appears  to  be 
largely  used.  We  look  through  a kind  of  centre 
compartment  with  large  elliptical  arches,  the 
archivolt  mouldings  of  which  are  cut  through  by 
raised  voussoirs  at  intervals,  and  which  has  an 
apartment  or  recess  opening  out  of  it  on  the  right 
through  a lower  arch  ; this  apartment  however  is 
only  half  shut  off  by  low  screen  walls  and  coupled 
shafts  on  them.  Beyond  is  a longer  apartment  in 
which  is  seen  an  organ,  in  a gallery  carved  on 
yellow  marble  columns.  In  the  foreground 
portion  we  see  painted  or  inlaid  decoration  of 
figures  and  accessory  ornament  applied  in  a very 
characteristic  and  original  manner.  The  mass  of 
untreated  wall,  of  rather  a dingy  colour,  over  the 
nearest  arch,  seems  rather  to  crush  the  lower 
detail  ; but  in  the  main  this  is  a very  fine  and 
remarkable  bit  of  interior  design.  By  the  same 
architect  is 

1,624:  “Design  for  New  Cathedral,  British 
Columbia.  ’ This  was  a competition  design,  and 
not  successful,  but  if  the  people  in  British 
Columbia  have  secured  a better  cathedral 
design  than  this  they  have  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  among  the  projectors  of  modern 
cathedrals.  The  west  front  is  a very  unusual  and 
picturesque  composition.  Two  low  square  towers 
stand  at  the  extremities  of  the  fa9ade,  with  semi- 
octagon turrets  projecting  on  their  faces,  between 


which  is  a low  segmental  arch  giving  shadow  to 
the  porch,  and  above  this  a large  west 
window  which  is  connected  architecturally 
with  a large  sculptured  panel  of  the  cruci- 
fixion above  it,  the  two  main  mullions  of  the 
window  being  enlarged  so  as  to  cut  through  the 
arch  mould  and  connect  with  the  panel  above. 
Behind  the  gable  over  this  sculpture  panel  rises  a 
small  centre  tower  or  lantern  with  a thin  spirelet 
rising  from  the  centre  of  it.  The  whole  composi- 
tion is  most  picturesque,  and  quite  unusual  in 
effect.  The  buttresses  at  the  side  are  deep  and 
massive,  and  enclose  between  them  at  the  ground 
story  level,  recesses  for  monuments,  with  a large 
sloping  set-off  as  a roof.  The  transept  seems 
rather  unnecessarily  plain  in  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  the  design.  The  east  end  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  drawing,  but  the  west  end  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  picturesque  things  in  the  room. 

1,625  : “Ingle  Nook  in  New  Billiard  Room, 
Bungay”;  Mr.  Bernard  Smith.  Published  in 
the  Builder  of  May  20.  A fine  clean  pen-line 
drawing  (drawn  by  the  architect  and  not  by  “an 
hireling”),  showing  an  ingle  nook  of  somewhat 
monumental  scale  and  treatment,  with  a large 
modilion  cornice  over  the  opening,  and  a rich 
over-mantel  executed  with  colonnettes  and  niches 
and  panels  between  them,  carried  on  brackets 
under  the  mantelshelf.  The  design  of  the  ingle- 
nook  is  well  connected  architecturally  with  the 
rest  of  the  wall  design,  and  the  seats  on  each< 
side  are  treated  with  a solidity  and  massiveness 
suited  to  the  situation.  A plaster  strap-work 
frieze  runs  along  the  room  over  the  ingle-nook 
cornice.  There  is  little  that  is  original  in  most 
of  the  details,  but  the  whole  is  well  and  con- 
sistently designed  and  makes  a good  composition. 

1,626:  “New  Homix-opathic  Hospital,  Great 
Ormond-street  ” ; Mr.  W.  Pile.  A small  coloured 
elevation  showing  a sensible  treatment  for  such  a 
building,  with  red  and  buff-tinted  bricks,  the  red 
applied  in  wide  bands  and  also  in  emphasising 
some  portions  of  the  front,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
circular  angle  turret.  The  bridges  of  communica- 
tion between  different  portions  with  spaces  open 
to  the  sky  between,  give  a special  effect  to  the 
elevation.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  drawing  we 
like  to  see,  provided  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
plan,  but  it  is  absurd  to  send  a hospital  design 
without  a plan,  and  doubly  so  when  the  drawing 
is  a geometrical  elevation  and  not  a perspective 
view. 

1,629  : “ Blawith,  Grange  - over  - Sands  ” ; 

Messrs.  Willink  & Thicknesse.  A pen  drawing 
of  a house  in  domestic  Gothic  style — the  domestic 
Gothic  of  the  more  solid  order,  with  stone 
mullions— which  rather  requires  groupirg  or 
pulling  together  so  as  to  give  it  a more  decisive 
character  and  composition  ; it  is  too  much  in  and 
out  at  present.  The  plain  mass  of  low  tower 
with  battlements  would  have  been  efficacious  for 
this  purpose  had  it  been  more  massive  ; as  it  is, 
it  does  not  dominate  the  rest  ; everything  seems 
too  much  the  same  size.  The  chimneys  are 
treated  in  an  unusual  and  characteristic  manner, 
as  large  plain  slightly  conical  cylinders  on  a 
square  base  with  a battering  surface.  No  plan. 

1630:  “ Gatton  Bark;  New  Staircase”;  Mr. 
Sextus  Dyball.  A carefully  executed  pen-line 
interior  of  a staircase  hall  on  the  Italian  model  ; 
an  arcaded  and  balustraded  gallery  on  the  first- 
floor  level,  with  a pilaster  order  between  the 
arches  and  a boldly  coved  ceiling  with  a skylight 
in  the  centre ; all  very  good  and  correct,  but  all 
very  like  many  other  staircases.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  stairs  themselves,  and  their  balustrading, 
are  too  light  to  be  in  scale  with  the  massive  treat- 
ment of  the  first-floor  gallery.  \\  e like  to  see 
the  stair  in  a hall  of  this  kind  form  part  of  the 
architecture  ; this  looks  rather  as  if  put  in — what 
landlords  call  “a  fixture.” 

1,631:  “Local  Offices  and  Fire  Station, 
Harrow”  ; Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward.  The  plan 
shows  an  irregular  piece  of  ground,  which  has 
been  made  the  most  of  for  its  practical  purpose. 
The  front  is  an  unquestionable  fire-station  front, 
with  its  large  doors  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
feature  is  made  of  the  alarm  bell  hung  in  a large 
wrought-iron  frame  carried  on  a corbelled-out 
block  of  masonry  adjoining  the  chimney.  Might 
not  a simpler  metal-work  design  have  been  belter 
in  keeping  ? The  projecting  bay  window  of  the 
board-room,  over  the  engine-house,  forms  a break 
in  the  front. 

1,632  : “ Proposed  Business  Premises,  Exeter  ” ; 
Mr.  Sidney  K.  Greenslade.  A small  delicately 
tinted  elevation,  with  plans  of  each  story,  which  is 
worth  attention.  The  ground  floor  is  treated  < 
with  a large  segmental  arched  shop  window  and  a 
carved  cornice,  this  portion  being  in  a delicately 
tinted  grey  stone  ; the  upper  stories  are  in  brick 
in  two  tints,  the  second  floor  being  treated  in  a 
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very  original  manner,  with  the  front  wall  recessed 
back  and  a loggia  formed  with  short  thick  built- 
up  columns  in  brickwork  in  bands  of  two  tints  ; 
the  third  floor  is  treated  with  brick-built  colon- 
nettes with  circular  windows  in  the  spaces 
between,  treated  with  radiating  stone  quoins. 
This,  though  a simple  and  inexpensive  design,  is 
a very  good  example  of  the  effective  treatment  of 
a street  front. 

1,633:  “County  Council  House,  Stafford”; 
Mr.  W.  Pite.  When  a design  has  not  been 
accepted  but  only  submitted  in  competition,  it 
seems  to  us  it  would  be  better  taste  to  send  it  in 
as  “ Competition  Design  for,”  &c.,  &c.  A good 
many  exhibitors  overlook  this  little  point,  and  we 
do  not  mean  the  remark  to  apply  specially  to  this 
case  more  than  others,  but  the  recurrence  of  the 
incident  induces  us  to  mention  it  here.  The 
drawing  is  a geometrical  elevation  with  a small 
plan,  which  latter  shows  the  council  room  in 
theatre  shape,  and  connected  with  the  other 
buildings  by  a circular  vestibule  which  gets  over 
the  break  of  angle  between  the  two  blocks  ; we 
should  have  looked,  however,  to  see  some  recogni- 
tion of  this  vestibule  in  the  exterior  design,  in 
which  it  is  not  traceable,  In  elevation  it  seems 
as  if  the  lines  of  the  building  and  roofs  would  be 
rather  cut  up  and  irregular. 

I •»  t 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY’S 
CON  VERSA  ZI ONE. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  7th  inst.,  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  following  out  the 
programme  of  previous  years,  held  another 
conversazione — the  second  of  the  season — in  the 
apartments  at  Burlington  House.  As  is  usually 
the  case,  many  of  the  objects  shown  at  the  first 
soiree  were  again  placed  on  view,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  places  of  others  were  occupied  by 
exhibits  of  a more  novel  and  scientific  character 
than  on  the  first  occasion,  so  that  the  meeting 
was  much  more  interesting. 

Amongst  the  new  exhibits  we  noted  a carefully 
executed  series  of  drawings  shown  on  behalf  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  by  Mr.  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  representing  a portion  of  the  work  of 
tjie  Archeological  Survey  during  the  past  season 
- — 1S92-3.  These  comprise  sketches  of  various 

sites  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  Survey,  including 
views  of  Tel  el  Amarna,  Sheikh  Said,  and  Der  el 
Gebrawi,  as  well  as  specimens  of  facsimile 
drawings  of  wall  paintings  from  ancient  tombs  in 
the  provinces  of  Minich  and  Assiut  (VI.  and  XII. 
Dynasties,  b.c.  3,800  and  b.c.  2,500).  The  latter 
were  mainly  natural  history  objects,  some  of  which 
must  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  officers  to 
designate  correctly.  A number  of  water-colour 
drawings  illustrating  the  scenery  of  the  Karakoram 
Mountains  in  Cashmere,  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
McCormick,  was  exhibited  by  the  Mountain 
Survey  Expedition.  These  drawings  were  made 
at  altitudes  of  from  15,000  ft.  to  20,000  ft. 
t The  recent  eclipse  expeditions  to  Senegal  and 
Brazil  were  extensively  represented,  as  might  have 
I been  anticipated.  Professor  Thorpe  had  some 
autotype  enlargements  from  photographs  taken  by 
himself  on  the  African  Expedition  ; whilst  the 
Joint  Eclipse  Committee  showed  photographs 
from  both  points  of  observation.  A lantern 
demonstration  on  the  same  subject,  given  by 
Professor  Norman  Lockyer,  would  have  been  of 
higher  interest  had  the  lecturer  said  more 
respecting  the  phenomena  observed  during  the 
eclipse,  and  less  concerning  the  superstitions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  where  the  eclipse 
parties  weie  stationed.  Photographs  of  groups 
of  the  natives  are  very  interesting  in  their  way, 
but  they  are  decidedly  out  of  place  in  a scientific 
demonstration — especially  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Turning  to  the  new  electrical  exhibits,  we  may 
notice  the  hydrophone  of  Captain  McEvoy,  a 
very  remarkable  apparatus.  This,  in  connexion 
with  a new  instrument  called  a kinesiscope,  is 
intended  to  be  used  at  night-time,  or,  in  foggy 
weather,  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
vessels,  which  may  be  some  miles  away,  by 
ringing  bells,  &c.  ; the  signals  in  every  case 
being  verified  by  telephones  in  the  circuit.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  useful  in  times  of  war,  and 
also  as  a protection  to  vessels  coming  too  near 
the  shore  in  foggy  weather.  Messrs.  \V.  A. 
Shenstone  and  M.  Priest  exhibited  an  appa- 
ratus used  for  studying  the  action  of  the 
electric  discharge  on  oxygen.  Mr.  W.  H. 
l'reece  showed  some  examples  of  submarine 
borers  and  specimens  of  submarine  cables 
damaged  by  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  ; which  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  whilst 
twenty  years  ago  seme  of  these  depredators  were 


practically  unknown  in  English  seas,  they  have 
now  gradually  spread  all  around  our  coasts,  and 
cables  have  to  be  served  with  brass  tape  to  be 
protected  from  their  attacks.  Specimens  of 
electrolytic  copper,  deposited  bright,  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan.  This  production  is 
much  harder  and  more  elastic  than  ordinary 
electrolytic  copper. 

There  were  also  a number  of  minor  exhibits — 
mainly  in  the  domain  of  natural  history. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  of  French  Architects  this  year, 
extracted  from  V Architecture  of  June  3 : — 

‘ ‘ sociiSte  centrale  des  ARCHITECTES  FRANCAIS. 

Congi-bs  des  Architectes  Franfais  de  i8qj. 

Programme  des  Stances  ct  Visiles. 

Lundi  ic)  juin. 

A 2 heures  (k  l'h^micycle  de  l'lScole  des  beaux- 
arts).  — Ouverture  du  Congris.  — Constitution  du 
Bureau  et  ordre  des  travaux  du  Congrfes. — Nomina- 
tion des  Commissions  sur  les  questions  suivantes  : 
Enseignement  de  ^architecture  en  province,  Hygiene, 
Honoraires,  Economie  sociale,  Concours  publics. — 
Reprise  des  questions  £tudi6es  au  Congr^s  de  1892. 

Compte  rendu  des  Congrfes  de  Milan  et  Anvers, 
par  M.  Ch.  Lucas. 

Mardi  20  juin. 

A 9 heures  Visite  de  l'hotel  des  T^ldphones, 
rue  du  Louvre,  sous  la  conduite  de  M.  Boussard. 

A 2 heures  (amphitheatre  de  l’Ecole  des  beaux- 
arts). — Conference  par  M.  Fournereau  : Explora- 
tion artistique  <1  travers  lTndo-Chine,  avec  pro- 
jections a la  lumiere  oxhydrique. 

A 3 heures. — Conference  de  M.  Langlois, 
ingenieur,  sur  un  nouveau  type  de  charpente 
metallique  & bases  encashes. 

Mercredi  21  juin. 

A 9 heures  i.— Visite  k la  manufacture  des 
Gobelins,  sous  la  conduite  de  M.  Redon,  architecte. 

A 2 heures  (ft  l’Ecole  des  beaux-arts).— Conference 
de  M.  Ritter,  de  Neufchatel,  sur  1’ Adduction  ft  Paris 
des  eaux  du  lac  de  Neufchatel. 

L’enseignement  de  l'architecture  en  province. 

Du  repos  hebdomadaire. 

Jeudi  22  juin. 

Excursion  k Amiens  (Somme).  Depart  de  Paris, 
gare  du  Nord,  train  de  8 h.  22  ; retour  k Paris  k 
10  h.  5. 

Vendrcdi  2j  juin. 

Matinee  reservee  k la  Caisse  de  defense  mutuelle. 

A 2 heures. — Notice  ndcrologique  sur  M.  Edmond 
de  J'oly,  par  M.  Lucien  Etienne. 

Des  concours  publics. 

Sainedi  24  juin. 

A 10  heures  [k  l’Bcole  des  beaux-arts).— Questions 
ft  l'ordre  du  jour. — Communications. — Propositions 
des  diverses  Commissions. 

A 1 heure  (a  l’hemicycle  de  l’Ecole  des  beaux- 
arts).  — Distribution  solennelle  des  recompenses 
decernees  par  la  Societe  centrale  des  architectes 
franfais  (M.  P.  Sedille  et  M.  F.  Roux,  secretaire 
principal,  rapporteurs). 

A 3 heures  A. — Assemble  generale  de  la  Societe 
centrale.  (Voir  l'ordre  du  jour  dans  V Architecture 
du  17  juin. j , 

A 7 heures. — Banquet  confraternel  & l’hotel  Con- 
tinental. 

(Priere  instante  de  se  faire  inscrire  & l’avance  pour 
l’excursion  et  pour  le  banquet.)  " 


INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS  : 

MEETING  AT  HARROGATE. 

A Yorkshire  District  meeting  in  connexion 
with  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Harrogate,  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  inst. 
The  natural  beauties  of  Harrogate,  and  the  fame 
of  its  medicinal  springs,  were  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  induce  a large  attendance  of  members. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  President  of  the 
Association  (Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  Bury),  Messrs. 
T.  Allison  (Manchester),  C.  C.  Smith  (Dalton-in- 
Furness),  J.  Hall  (Cheltenham),  W.  G.  Laws 
(Newcastle'-on-Tyne),  G.  Gregson  (Durham), 
J.  Flowcroft  (District  lion.  Secretary,  Redcar), 
M.  Hall  (South  Shields),  J.  M.  Burn  (West 
Hartlepool),  II.  Crummack  (Hartlepool),  R. 
Griess  (Hexham),  S.  S.  Platt  (Rochdale),  E. 
Rothwell  (Rochdale),  T.  W.  Stainthorpe  (Eston, 
Middlesboro),  C.  !Bownridge  (Birkenhead),  J. 
Mitchell  (Hyde),  H.  J.  Marks  (Dewsbury),  F. 
Massie  (Wakefield),  J.  Cook  (Lancaster),  F.  S. 
Britton  (Burnley),  II.  T.  Hopper  (Ormesby), 
A.  M.  Fowler  (Manchester),  E.  R.  S.  Escott 
(Halifax),  E.  W.  Dixon  (Harrogate),  F. 
Cartwright  (Bury),  A.  Creer  (York),  J.  II.  Cox 
(Bradford),  A.  E.  Nichols  (Leeds),  Ii.  Dearden 


(Batley),  W.  Spinks  (Leeds),  T.  Mallinson, 
(Selby),  G.  F.  Carter  (Leeds),  T.  Thorburn 
(Birkenhead),  T.  Kidd  (Ripon),  C.  F.  Wike 
(Sheffield),  and  a large  number  of  visitors.  The 
members  having  assembled  in  the  Council 
Chamber, 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  Simpson)  said  it  afforded 
him  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  to  express  the  gratification  of 
the  Corporation  that  they  had  chosen  Harrogate 
for  their  District  meeting.  He  might  mention 
that  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  last  summer  visited 
their  sewage  farm,  when  he  complimented  them 
on  their  sewerage  disposal  and  the  way  in  which 
their  Engineer  managed  the  farm. 

The  President,  having  taken  the  chair,  thanked 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  received  the  members  of  the 
Association.  From  what  they  had  heard  and 
seen  of  Harrogate,  he  was  assured  the  visit  would 
be  of  interest  and  profit  to  them. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Laws  (Newcastle-on-Tyne),  pro- 
posed the  election  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Stainthorpe,  of 
Eston,  Middlesboro,  as  hon.  sec.  for  the  Yorkshire 
district.  He  said  he  knew  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Stainthorpe,  and  was  assured  the  duties  would  be 
carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  Howcroft,  Redcar,  the  retiring  secretary, 
seconded  the  nomination,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stainthorpe  thanked  the  members  for  the 
compliment  they  had  paid  to  him,  and  promised 
to  do  his  best  ior  the  Association. 

Municipal  Work  in  Harrogate. 

Mr.  B.  Stead,  Borough  Engineer  of  Harrogate, 
then  read  a paper  on  “ Municipal  Work  in 
Harrogate.”  We  quote  the  following  portions 
of  it  : — 

The  town  of  Harrogate  is  situate  in  the  West 
Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  about  midway 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  distant 
21  miles  from  York,  15  from  Leeds,  and  11  from 
Ripon.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau  about 
400  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  as  it  is  midway  between 
the  Irish  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  its  climate  is 
eminently  of  a bracing  and  invigorating  character. 
It  is  about  three  hundred  years  since  the  first 
discovery  was  made  of  the  medicinal  springs,  and 
since  that  time  fresh  springs  have  been  brought  to 
light  from  time  to  time,  until  there  are  now  no 
less  than  eighty  of  various  kinds,  the  whole  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  being  vested  in  the  Corpora- 
tion. So  important  had  these  springs  become 
that  more  than  a century  ago,  namely,  in  the 
year  1778,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
dividing  and  enclosing  certain  portions  of  the 
ancient  forest  of  Knaresborough,  and  expressly 
enacting  that  200  acres  of  the  forest  should  be 
set  apart  for  ever,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
persons  taking  the  waters,  and  for  all  persons 
whomsoever,  without  any  payment  whatever. 
This  open  common,  or  stray,  as  it  is  called, 
has  aptly  been  termed  the  lungs  of  Harrogate,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  its  existence  the  town 
owes  a great  amount  of  its  popularity,  not  only  as  a 
health  resort,  but  as  a visiting  town,  and  a place 
of  residence  for  merchants  and  others  having 
business  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns  adjoin- 
ing. The  area  of  the  Municipal  Borough  is  L2S7 
acres,  and  the  resident  population  about  15,000, 
this  number  being  probably  doubled  during  the 
summer  months.  The  rateable  value  is  about 
92,000 /.  The  General  District  Rate  is  3s.  2d., 
the  Borough  Rate  2d.,  and  Poor  Rate  is.  4d.  in 
the  £.  The  management  of  the  town  was  in  the 
hands  ot  Improvement  Commissioners  from  the 
year  1841  to  the  incorporation  of  the  borough, 
which  took  place  in  1SS4. 

The  sewering  of  the  town  was  carried  out 
between  the  years  1868  and  1 874*  'under  the 
control  of  Mr.  John  Richardson,  the  Surveyor  to 
the  Improvement  Commissioners.  The  bulk  of 
the  sewage  is  delivered  by  gravitation  on  to  the 
irrigation  farm  of  310  acres,  situated  just  outside 
the  borough  boundary,  by  means  of  two  outfall 
sewers,  one  of  20  in.  diameter  from  Low 
Harrogate  which  crosses  the  valley,  in  an  inverted 
cast  iron  syphon  pipe,  and  another  of  12  in. 
diameter  passing  down  the  Shipton  road  from 
High  Harrogate.  The  area  of  land  under  irrigation 
is  about  210  acres.  About  40  acres  of  land  are 
usually  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and 
corn,  the  remainder  being  grass,  and  the  sewage 
is  distributed  on  to  the  land  by  means  of  earthen- 
ware pipe  carriers  and  grips  cut  in  the  soil,  which 
are  afterwards  filled  in  when  a sufficient  quantity 
of  sewage  has  been  allowed  to  run  on  to  the  land. 
The  land  is  somewhat  heavy  with  a clay  sub-roil, 
and  it  is  underdrained  with  earthenware  pipes 
laid  at  a depth,  generally  speaking,  of  about 
5 ft.  When  the  farm  was  originally  laid 
out  the  sewage  was  passed  through  a number  of 
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settling  tanks  in  a building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  this  I am  informed  was  found  not  to 
work  well,  and  the  sewage  now  passes  in  its 
crude  slate,  without  treatment  ot  any  kind,  on  to 
the  land.  The  effluent  is  at  all  times  very  good 
and  perfectly  clear,  and  although  occasionally 
there  have  been  complaints  of  pollution  in  the 
stream  into  which  the  effluent  water  is  discharged, 
it  has  invariably  been  found,  when  enquiries  have 
been  made,  that  the  offence  has  not  arisen  from 
the  sewage  farm.  The  annual  loss  upon  the 
working  of  the  farm  may  be  put  at  about  150/., 
and  1,350/.  for  sinking  fund  and  interest  upon 
capital,  or  a total  of  1,500/.  The  ordinary  dry 
weather  flow  of  sewage  is  about  320,000  gallons 
per  day,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  dealing  with  this  volume  on  the  land  ; 
but  in  times  of  very  heavy  rains  and 
floods  the  large  amount  of  surface  water 
becomes  troublesome,  and  the  Corporation 
have  for  many  years  past  been  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  this  storm-water  into  the  natural  streams 
and  water  courses  wherever  practicable.  This 
has  been  effected  by  laying  down  separate  drains 
for  surface  water  in  all  streets  where  an  outlet 
could  be  obtained  into  a water  course,  and  also  by 
forming  storm-water  overflows  at  suitable  points 
on  the  lines  of  the  main  sewers. 

The  whole  of  the  public  streets  within  the 
borough  are  macadamised,  as  the  traffic  is  princi 
pally  of  a light  character,  and  the  Corporation  are 
at  great  expense  in  keeping  them  in  a good  state 
of  repair.  The  total  length  of  public  roads  and 
streets  is  twenty  miles,  of  which  about  four 
miles  are  main  roads  under  the  control  of 
the  West  Riding  County  Council.  The  main 
roads  are  usually  repaired  with  granite  from  the 
Mountsorrel  quarries  in  Leicestershire,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  public  roads  with  limestone 
from  the  Corporation  quarry  at  Pateley  Bridge. 
One  of  Green’s  io-ton  steam-rollers  is  employed 
for  rolling  the  roads.  Owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  scavenging  and  watering  necessitated  by  the 
use  of  the  limestone,  and  frequent  complaints  of 
the  dust  and  dirt  arising  therefrom,  the  Council 
have  decided  to  extend  the  use  of  the  tar  macadam 
referred  to  in  another  portion  of  this  paper,  and 
also  to  coat  some  portion  of  the  roads  other  than 
main  roads  with  Mountsorrel  granite. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  members  present  will 
have  noticed  the  tar  macadam  roads  in  the  town, 
and  as  this  kind  of  roadway  appears  to  be  coming 
more  into  favour,  judging  from  the  numerous 
enquiries  I have  had  respecting  it,  I thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  if  I gave  a short  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  are  pre- 
pared and  put  upon  the  roads.  The  stone  which 
is  used  for  this  tar  macadam  is  limestone, 
obtained  from  a quarry  at  Pateley  Bridge,  held  on 
lease  by  the  Corporation  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Yorke, 
and  the  tar  is  purchased  from  the  Harrogate  Gas 
Company.  The  ashes  for  firing  the  rough  or 
foundation  material  are  [from  the  ordinary 
domestic  ashpits  in  the  borough,  and  are  well 
screened  before  being  used.  The  rough  or 
foundation  material  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.,  the  limestone,  broken  to  a 2$  in. 
gauge,  is  spread  upon  the  ground  in  a heap, 
about  6 ft.  wide,  15  in.  to  18  in.  high,  and  any 
convenient  length.  A fire  is  then  lit  on  the  top 
with  wood  and  ashes,  and  the  stones  gradually 
turned  over  and  mixed  until  all  are  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  stone  is  afterwards  spread  on 
an  iron  plate  while  warm,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  gas  tar,  after  which  it  is  sta'ked  in  a heap 
ready  for  use.  The  materials  are  much  improved 
by  stacking  for  a few  months  before  being  put 
upon  the  roads.  The  surface-material  is  prepared 
as  follows,  viz.  : a bed  of  clean  furnace  ashes 
9 in.  deep,  6 ft.  wide,  and  12  to  15  ft.  long,  is 
formed  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  a similar 
depth  of  i-in.  screened  stone.  A fire  is  then 
kindled  on  the  stone  and  entirely  covered  with 
ashes,  which  should  be  allowed  to  burn  for  at 
least  three  days,  or  longer,  if  the  weather  be  un- 
favourable. The  material  is  then  thoroughly  mixed 
while  warm  and  passed  through  a £ -in.  screen.  A 
pan  is  afterwards  formed  (as  in  slacking  lime)  with 
6 in.  of  material  on  the  ground  and  the  tar  poured 
on  and  mixed  until  the  whole  becomes  thoroughly 
incorporated.  The  material  then  remains  in  a 
heap  for  about  twelve  hours  and  is  afterwards 
well  mixed,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days  or 
more,  when  it  is  stacked  ready  for  use.  In  forming 
the  roadway  a layer  of  the  rough  or  foundation 
material,  about  3 in.  thick,  is  first  put  down  and 
well  rolled.  This  is  followed  by  a sufficient 
quantity  of  J-in.  chippings  (prepared  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  foundation  material)  to  fill  up  the 
interstices  and  just  cover  the  rough  stone.  It 
is  again  well  rolled  and  covered  with  a thin 
coating  of  the  surface  material  formed  of  3 -in. 


chippings  and  ashes,  and  well  rolled.  The  surface 
is  finally  sprinkled  over  with  fine  limestone 
chippings  and  again  rolled.  The  edges  next  the 
channel  are  trimmed  and  beaten  with  an  iron 
beater,  and  after  standing  for  a day  or  two  the 
road  is  ready  for  use.  A io-ton  steam-roller  is 
used  for  rolling  these  roads,  and  the  total  cost  is 
about  2s.  per  square  yard  laid  complete.  The 
footpaths,  are  laid  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  : 
upon  a prepared  foundation  of  broken  stone  a 
layer  i§  put  down  2 in.  thick,  formed  of  i£-in. 
limestone  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
foundations  of  roadways,  and  well  rolled  with  a 
hand-roller.  This  is  covered  with  a layer  in. 
thick  of  the  fine  material,  rolled  again,  and 
finished  with  a sprinkling  of  Derbyshire  spar,  and 
finally  rolled,  the  edges  being  well  beaten  with 
an  iron  beater. 

In  a town  like  Harrogate,  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  as  to  streets  and  buildings  naturally 
play  a very  prominent  part,  and  the  most 
important  of  them  are  of  such  a character  as  to 
render  the  property  when  built  healthy  and  in 
accordance  with  modern  sanitary  requirements. 
The  streets  laid  out  are  required  to  be  of  three 
widths,  viz.,  12,  15,  and  20  yards,  this  being 
dependent  upon  their  length  and  the  character  of 
the  property  to  be  erected,  and  in  addition  to  the 
street  proper  a building  line,  varying  from  2 to 
20  yards,  is  usually  laid  down.  Villa  residences 
are  built  detached  or  semi-detached,  in  which 
case  the  drainage  is  usually  into  the  front  street, 
but  when  houses  are  built  in  terraces  a back  road 
is  laid  out  at  the  rear  7 yards  in  width, 
and  a sewer  is  generally  laid  in  it,  while 
in  the  front  street  there  is  only  a shallow 
drain  for  surface-water  and  roof-water.  The 
regulation  as  to  yard  space  at  the  rear  of  all 
houses  requires  the  distance  across  to  be  not  less 
than  15  ft.  in  the  case  of  a two-story  building, 
and  20  ft.  for  one  of  three  stories.  Every  house 
has  a separate  yard,  and  the  drainage  from  each 
house  is  kept  within  its  own  yard,  and  is  con- 
nected direct  to  the  sewer,  a Buchan  trap  being 
placed  on  the  house  drain  just  inside  the  private 
property.  Water-closets  are  required  in  all  cases, 
and  on  no  account  is  a privy  or  cesspool  allowed. 
For  several  years  there  has  been  a great  demand 
for  houses,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  building 
trades  have  been  very  brisk.  The  average 
number  of  houses  erected  during  the  four  and  a 
half  years,  in  which  I have  been  the  surveyor, 
has  been  about  200  per  year  : a considerable 
number  of  them  being  of  a superior  class,  and  of 
large  size.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  excellent 
hotels,  and  recently  several  large  hydropathic 
establishments  have  been  erected,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  has  been  considerably  enlarged. 

The  supply  of  gas  is  in  the  hands  of  a private 
company,  from  whom  the  Corporation  purchase 
the  gas  for  the  public  street  lamps  ; the  price  paid 
being  at  the  rate  ol  about  2s.  8d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  The  present  number  of  public  lamps  is 
564,  made  up  as  follows,  viz.,  473  consuming 

5 cubic  feet  per  hour  ; 85  consuming  10  ft.,  and 

6 consuming  30  ft.  per  hour. 

Along  with  most  other  Corporations  the  Harro- 
gate Town  Council  has  had  the  subject  of  electric 
lighting  under  consideration  at  various  times  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  in  1S91  a Provisional  Order 
was  obtained  enabling  the  Corporation  to  lay  down 
the  necessary  plant  and  supply  electricity  within 
the  whole  of  the  Municipal  borough.  During  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  order  was 
granted,  the  Electric  Lighting  Committee  have 
made  careful  inquiries,  and  have  visited  towns 
where  installations  have  been  laid  down,  and  they 
have  also  had  the  advice  of  an  expert  in  the 
matter.  At  the  present  time,  advertisements  are 
being  issued  inviting  persons  or  companies  to  send 
in  offers  for  the  transference  of  the  Corporation’s 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities,  upon  terms  to 
be  mutually  agreed. 

The  water  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  a private 
company,  whose  engineer,  Mr.  Dixon,  is  present 
to-day,  and  will  read  to  you  a paper  on  the  works 
belonging  to  the  company. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  town 
is  the  bathing  establishments,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  Corporation.  The  Victoria  Baths, 
which  also  contain  the  Municipal  offices,  were 
erected  in  the  year  1871  by  the  Board  of  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  at  a cost,  including  the 
estate  adjoining,  of  about  30,000/.  Numerous 
additions  have  been  made  Irom  time  to  time  to 
this  establishment  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  public  for  new  and  improved  forms  of  baths 
and  bathing  appliances,  and  these  have  been 
much  appreciated  by  the  visitors.  This  establish- 
ment was  originally  erected  for  immersion  baths 
chiefly,  and  these  have  been  and  still  are  exten- 
sively patronised  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 


globe,  who  come  for  the  benefit  of  the  sulphur 
water,  for  which  the  town  is  noted  ; but  as 
medical  science  advanced  and  new'  systems 
of  bathing,  massage,  douching,  &c.,  were  intro- 
duced it  was  felt  that  in  order  to  keep  Harrogate 
in  the  front  rank  some  great  efforts  must  be  made, 
and  increased  facilities  afforded  for  these  special 
forms  of  baths.  After  thoroughly  ventilating  the 
subject  in  the  Town  Council,  and  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons,  with  the  medical  faculty,  it  was 
decided  in  the  year  1S87  that  the  Borough 
Engineer,  Mr.  E.  Wareham  Harry  (who  is  now  j 
the  Borough  Engineer  of  Cambridge),  should  visit  | 
some  of  the  principal  watering  places  on  the 
Continent  with  a view  to  formulating  some  scheme 
of  future  development.  Mr.  Harry  visited,  along 
with  the  Mayor  and  two  medical  practitioners,  I 
Aix-le-Bains,  Baden  - Baden,  Iiomburg,  Wies- 
baden, Aix-la-Chapelle,  Spa,  and  Marlioz,  and 
upon  his  return  home  presented  a report  to  the 
Council  embodying  the  information  gathered  ( 
during  the  visit.  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  above  report, 
plans  were  prepared  for  altering  and  enlarging  1 
the  Victoria  Baths  so  as  to  provide  suites  I 
of  baths  on  the  line  of  those  visited  on  the 
Continent.  These  plans  were  completed  and  j 
tenders  obtained  for  carrying  out  the  work,  | 
when  the  Montpellier  Estate,  which  was  then  I 
owmed  by  the  late  Alderman  George  Dawson,  I 
came  into  the  market,  and  after  considerable 
negotiations  it  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  sum  of  29,500/.  This  estate  contained  a 
number  of  valuable  springs,  together  with  a suite 
of  baths,  which  were  found  to  be  not  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  modern  requirements,  and  it  was 
therefore  decided,  after  very  careful  consideration, 
to  pull  them  down,  and  in  their  place  to  erect  an 
establishment  which  should  contain  all  the  most 
modern  forms  of  baths  and  bathing  appliances,  ■ 
together  with  a promenade  or  winter  garden  for  \ 
the  accommodation  of  bathers  and  visitors  during 
inclement  weather.  In  connexion  with  this  scheme 
I made  a careful  survey  and  prepared  lithographed  ' 
plans  of  the  site,  giving  the  levels  and  other  ! 
requisite  information,  and  advertisements  were  1 
issued,  inviting  architects  to  send  in  competition 
designs,  the  result  being  that  Messrs.  Baggallay 
& Bristowe,  of  London,  were  appointed  architects 
for  carrying  out  the  work.  The  plans  of  this  • 
establishment  (which  is  expected  to  cost  from  | 
40,000/.  to  50,000/.),  have  been  kindly  placed  at 
my  disposal  by  the  architects,  for  the  inspection  1 
of  the  members  present.*  Like  most  other  big 
schemes,  especially  those  promoted  by  Corporations,  I 
this  one  has  not  progressed  so  rapidly  as  could  1 
be  desired,  and  delays  have  arisen  from  a variety 
of  causes.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there 
seems  every  probability  of  the  contracts  being  let 
and  the  work  commenced  before  the  summer  is 
over,  and  I am  firmly  convinced  that  the  buildings 
when  erected  will  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon 
the  Corporation  and  the  town  to  which  they 
belong,  t 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  Art  Journal  commences  with  an  article 
on  the  “ Royal  Academy  in  the  Present  Century,”  I 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Eaton,  a 
continuation  of  their  previous  one  on  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  last  century.  The  present  | 
article  is  mainly  devoted  to  Turner,  and  we 
observe  that  the  authors  have  the  courage  to  say 
that  there  was  something  wrong  either  with 
Turner’s  theory  or  practice  as  an  oil  painter,  and 
that  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  oil  paintings 
by  him  in  the  National  Gallery  show  a larger 
proportion  of  ill-digested  and  obscure  work  than 
should  have  been  lor  a man  of  his  genius.  The 
authors  admit  that  his  water-colour  works  are 
nearly  always  equal  to  his  reputation.  The  whole  , 
article  is  a very  able  and  discriminating  criticism 
on  Turner,  with  some  sidelights  on  Ruskin.  An  ( 
article  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Little  is  devoted  to  Mr.  | 
La  Thangue  and  his  works.  In  a paper  on  some  j 
British  Industries  at  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  I 
Day,  there  are  some  good  illustrations  given  of 
wall-paper  and  other  designs,  including  some  for  J 
costly  trimmings  by  Messrs.  Muddiman  & Co.,  I 
concerning  which  Mr.  Day  observes  that  not  j 
enough  niuney  has  been  spent  on  the  designing  ; I 
that  if  West-end  drapers  want  their  customers  to  1 

* We  published  views,  plans,  and  sections  of  Messrs.  I 
Baggallay  & Bristowe’s  design  in  the  Builder  for  I 
August  2,  1890.  I 

t For  want  of  space  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over  the  I 
remainder  of  our  report  until  next  week. 

t The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in  ■ 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special  I 
interest  to  our  readers.  When  a magazine  which  has  been  j 
sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that  number  contains 
nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to  comment  upon. 
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spend  two  or  three  pounds  a yard  on  a trimming, 
they  should  begin  by  spending  two  or  three 
pounds  a yard  on  the  design.  No  doubt  they 
would  if  the  customers  demanded  design  worth 
that — but  unfortunately  they  do  not  ! To  most 
of  them  one  design  is  as  good  as  another,  in  an 
artistic  sense. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  gives  an  article  on  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition ; Mr.  Wedmore  con- 
tinues his  article  on  English  etching,  giving  great 
but  well-deserved  praise  to  the  etchings  of  Mr. 
F.  Short,  and  Mr.  Spielmann  contributes  an  article 
on  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  (the  build- 
ing, not  the  pictures),  in  the  course  of  which  he 
shows  at  all  events  that  he  is  not  an  architectural 
critic.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  anyone  who 
is  a critic  on  pictures  can  criticise  architecture. 
That  the  plan  of  the  gallery  is  a good  one  we 
admit,  but  Mr.  Spielmann  is  evidently  not  in  the 
least  aware  how  commonplace  the  design  is.  Mr. 
Britten’s  page  design,  “June,”  with  her  sunshade 
in  her  hand,  goes  oddly  with  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
totally  idealising  verses.  Those  who  admired  the 
Meissonier  exhibition  will  find  some  reminiscences 
of  it  in  an  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Claude 
Phillips. 

In  Harper  the  article  on  “An  Artist’s  Summer 
Vacation,”  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Speed,  gives  a very 
pleasant  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
W.  M.  Chase,  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  spends  his  vacation  in  teaching 
and  overlooking  the  amateurs  around  his  summer 
abode  and  forming  a kind  of  class  among  them. 
The  second  part  of  the  Evolution  of  New  York, 
by  Mr.  T.  A.  Janvier,  is  as  interesting  as  one 
would  expect  any  careful  history  of  the  growth 
of  such  a city  to  be.  “Wyoming  — another 
Pennsylvania,”  by  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  is  another 
historic  article,  but  not  so  interesting  as  that  on 
the  great  city. 

Scribner  concludes  the  papers  under  the  title 
“ An  Artist  in  Japan,”  by  Mr.  Blum,  accompanied 
by  some  very  spirited  and  occasionally  very  pretty 
illustrations  of  Japanese  personalities  and  scenery, 
and  one  entitled  “ Architecture  of  Ikao,”  a sketch 
of  a street.  A short  article  on  “A  Notable 
Hotel,”  viz.,  the  St.  Denis  in  New  York, 
concludes  the  number,  with  some  illustrations  of 
the  interiors.  There  is  nothing  else  of  specially 
artistic  interest  in  the  number,  except  a frontis- 
piece showing  the  “Fall  of  a Giant  Redwood,” 
which  gives  a good  idea  of  the  scale  of  an 
American  forest. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Jaccaci  upon  the  last  pet  of  art-criticism,  Vierge, 
with  a number  of  illustrations,  one  of  which, 
“ Bashibazouks  returning  from  a Raiding  Expedi- 
tion,” a night  effect,  is  a revival  of  the  old  manner 
of  wood-engraving  hy  white  lines  cut  out  of  the 
dark,  instead  of  dark  ones  left  between  the  cuts. 
Some  of  the  scenes  in  Parisian  life  that  are  re- 
produced are  admirably  delicate  bits  of  work. 
The  literary  portion  of  the  article  seems  rather  too 
exuberant.  A short  poem  in  the  same  number 
on  “Art,”  signed  Florence  Earle  Coates,  contains 
a thought  well  expressed.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
fine  reproduction  of  the  head  of  the  “Juno”  of 
Argos,  discovered  in  1892  by  the  American 
School  of  Athens. 

The  English  Illustrated  commences  with  an 
article  on  the  Red  Cross  Hall  in  Southwark,  in 
which  the  “Heroic  Deeds  of  the  Poor”  have 
been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  in  fresco 
paintings  amid  decorative  panelling  and  borders  ; 
illustrations  of  two  of  the  pictures  are  given. 
We  are  quite  unable  to  see  why  there  should  be 
special  illustrations  of  the  heroic  deeds  “ of  the 
poor,”  as  if  they  were  specially  praiseworthy,  or 
where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  poor  and 
rich : but  the  idea  of  decorating  a hall  with 
frescoes  of  heroic  deeds  of  anybody’s,  poor  or 
rich,  is  a happy  combination  of  moral  and  artistic 
influence.  The  first  of  a series  of  papers  on 
“ The  Romance  of  Modern  London”  deals  with 
railway  stations,  which  we  quite  agree  have  much 
romance  about  them,  and  are  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  “a  much  neglected  institution,”  but  the 
article  does  not  make  much  of  the  subject. 

The  Studio  commences  with  a paper  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  “Notes  on  Gesso  Work,”  with 
illustrations  ; which  we  need  not  say  is  of  value. 
Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl’s  article  on  “ Exhibition  ” 
puts  very  well  the  best  objection  of  the  outsiders 
to  the  Royal  Academy  system,  that  so  many  men 
acquire  a right  to  exhibit,  independently  of  the 
quality  of  their  work  ; or,  as  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
said  at  the  Architectural  Association  dinner,  they 
are  “ taken  for  granted.”  A paper  on  “A  New 
Treatment  of  Bas-Reliefs  in  Coloured  Plaster” 
does  not  give  the  colour,  but  gives  us  some  good 
designs  in  this  work  by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell.  An 
article  on  “ The  Collecting  of  Posters”  (pictorial 


wall-placards)  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  piquant 
illustrations  connected  with  it,  some  of  which 
seem  to  have  got  on  the  wrong  page.  They  are 
all  French,  but  there  have  been  some  faint  signs 
of  improvement  in  this  sort  of  work  in  England. 
The  short  articles  on  “Drawing  for  Repro- 
duction,” by  various  contributors  (apparently 
experts),  have  a decided  practical  value.  The 
Studio  is  a paper  to  be  looked  at  by  lovers  of  art ; 
they  may  not  agree  with  all  its  ideas,  but 
there  is  a freshness  and  originality  in  its  con- 
tributions. 

The  New  Review  contains  an  article  on 
“ Public  Slaughter  Houses,”  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
which  should  be  studied  by  corporations  and  their 
architects  who  have  to  build  abattoirs.  Mr. 
George  Moore  contributes  under  the  title  of  the 
“Academicians  and  their  Associates”  one  of 
those  “slashing  ” pieces  of  art-criticism  which  are 
the  fashion  of  the  day  ; but  vulgar  and  insolent 
in  style  as  it  is,  there  is  more  truth  in  it  than  we 
sometimes  find  in  criticism  of  this  stamp ; e.g. 
in  the  remarks  as  to  the  folly  of  lifesize  genre 
pictures.  The  article  by  Mr.  II.  Arthur  Jones 
on  “ Middlemen  and  Parasites  ” contains  some 
refreshing  remarks,  apropos  of  the  “ Eight  Hours 
Movement,”  as  to  the  superior  importance  of  the 
question  what  kind  of  work  we  are  going  to 
do  in  the  eight  hours.  “ It  is  so  easy  to  vote  for 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  It  is  so  hard  to  do  honest 
work.” 

The  Newbery  House  Magazine  contains  an 
article  by  Canon  Venables  on  “ Lincoln  Minster,” 
with  some  sketches  ; of  more  interest  to  the 
general  reader  (for  whom  it  is  intended)  than  the 
architectural  student. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  includes  an  illus- 
trated article  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fripp  (whose 
Japanese  subjects  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  on  the  walls  of  the  Society  of  Water- 
Colours),  “In  a Shinto  Temple”;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a series  on  “ Strange  Cities  of  the 
Far  East  ” ; the  first  one,  by  the  Hon.  G.  Curzon, 
describing  and  illustrating  Soul  in  Korea.  One 
of  Mr.  Beardsley’s  remarkable  illustrations  (we 
have  no  doubt  it  is  his  though  there  is  no  name  to 
it)  forms  a weird  and  fantastic  page  in  connexion 
with  a paper  on  “ The  Black  Art  ” j “ the  black 
and  white  art,”  this  may  be  called. 

In  Macmillan , an  article  on  “Ste.  Anne  des 
Deux  Mondes”  gives  a picturesque  description 
and  history  of  the  old  church  at  Auray  in  Brittany, 
and  its  associations.  A good  many  of  our  readers 
are  interested  in  music,  and  we  may  recommend 
to  their  notice  an  admirable  little  article  on 
descriptive  music  (or  rather  against  descriptive 
music),  signed  “ W.  II.  T.,”  in  which  the  writer 
brings  out  forcibly  the  radical  mistake  of  treating 
music  as  a means  of  describing  external  facts, 
instead  of  a separate  art  with  its  own  ideal. 

Blackwood  contains  a short  article  by  “ Mary 
R.  L.  Bryce  ” on  the  art  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones.  With  the  feeling  and  intent  of  the 
article  we  sympathise,  but  we  doubt  whether  this 
chapter  in  art  (as  we  may  call  Mr.  Burne-Jones’s 
work)  has  quite  the  kind  of  significance  which  the 
writer  finds  in  it.  The  painter’s  rare  gift  in 
design  the  writer  fully  recognises,  but  is  hardly 
conscious  of  his  limitations.  The  article  how- 
ever, is  not  a commonplace  one. 

The  National  Review  contains  an  article  on 
“The  Art  of  the  Year”  by  Mr.  William  Sharp, 
which  is  far  better  worth  reading  than  art-critical 
articles  generally  are,  though  we  think  he  does 
injustice  to  the  Royal  Academy,  not  in  his 
remarks  on  the  pictures  which  he  criticises 
adversely,  for  in  these  we  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  him,  but  in  leaving  out  of  notice  some  really 
good  pictures.  Mr.  Sharp  has  the  courage,  in 
mentioning  the  winter  loan  exhibition,  to  speak 
the  truth  about  the  sad  collection  of  abortions  by 
Blake  which  were  exhibited,  and  tells  a charac- 
teristic story  of  a critic  who  in  conversation 
abused  them  as  abominations,  but  in  print  spoke 
of  them  with  admiration,  and  gave  as  a reason 
that  “he  did  not  care  to  incur  the  scornful  con- 
tempt of  the  pseudo-Blake-lovers,  who  are 
legion.”  To  such  a position  of  insincerity  and 
claptrap  has  art-criticism  (?)  at  rived  in  these 
days.  Mr.  Mallock’s  thoughtful  and  we  think 
sound  paper  on  “Wealth,  Labour,  and  Ability”  is 
worth  attention. 

To  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Gustav  F. 
Stephen  contributes  a carefully-prepared  paper  on 
“ Six  Hundred  Years  of  English  Poverty,”  a 
sketch  for  a history  of  the  Wages  system,  its 
fluctuations  and  their  causes.  The  author  regards 
it  as  only  a brief  suggestion  of  the  historical  treat- 
ment which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
subject  in  much  greater  detail ; a subject  on  which, 
as  he  says,  ordinary  history  has  hitherto  been 
mostly  silent,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 


portance in  determining  the  causes  which  affect  the 
real  prosperity  and  wealth  of  a nation. 

In  the  Idler  Mr.  F.  Miller  gives  a lively 
description,  which  we  fear  is  only  too  true,  of 
“ the  trials  and  troubles  of  an  artist”  in  the  pro- 
secution of  open-air  studies  in  this  Philistine 
country.  One  or  two  of  the  anecdotes  are 
capital,  but  we  will  not  spoil  the  market  by 
quoting  them.  We  doubt  however  if  the  English 
population  are  a bit  worse  in  this  respect  than  the 
people  of  some  other  countries.  Ask  artists  who 
have  painted  out  of  doors  in  Holland,  for 
instance. 

In  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Watkins  has  a well-written  paper  on  “ Kalypso,” 
partly  with  the  view  of  suggesting  to  artists  a 
subject  in  Greek  legend  which  has  been  little 
treated.  The  articles  “At  a Kneipp  Spa”  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff,  and  “Around  Constadt  and 
Peterhof,”  give  the  local  colour  of  some  places  not 
too  much  known  to  Englishmen. 

The  Antiquary  publishes  a short  article  on 
“The  Year’s  Pictures,”  by  “ M.  F.  B.,”  which  is 
disappointing,  as  it  is  merely  one  of  the  ordinary 
picture  notices  of  a general  kind.  An  “anti- 
quary ” might  have  given  us  some  very  valuable 
criticism  on  the  subject  of  the  correctness  of 
costumes  and  other  details  in  pictures  repre- 
senting scenes  of  past  times.  The  “ Notes  of  the 
Month,”  English  and  foreign,  contain  a variety  of 
interesting  information.  The  editor  contributes 
a long  article  on  Mr.  Jackson’s  “History  of 
Wadham  College.” 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  sets  out  with  an  impor- 
tant paper  by  Signor  Lanciani  “ New  Facts 
Concerning  the  Pantheon.”  The  main  facts  are 
those  given  by  us  in  the  Builder  of  Nov.  19,  1892, 
and  led  up  to  by  the  observations  of  M. 
Chedanne,  but  there  are  some  new  details  given 
and  suggestions  made.  Signor  Lanciani  con- 
siders that  the  columns  and  capitals  of  the  portico 
may  be  original,  but  that  Hadrian  rearranged 
them  ; and  this  supposition  would  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  imagining  that  a circular  building 
should  be  built  on  to  a rectangular  portico,  when 
the  contrary  seems  so  much  the  more  natural 
course.  Mr.  J.  Irving  Manatt  contributes  to  the 
same  number  “Some  Reminiscences  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,”  which  are  very  characteristic  and 
interesting. 

The  Fortnightly  contains  two  art-criticism 
articles,  one  on  “The  New  Salons,”  by  Mrs. 
Pennell,  and  one  on  “The  Royal  Academy,”  by 
Mr.  D.  S.  M’Coll.  Both  of  them  are  written  in 
the  contemptuous  and  carping  tone  which  is  the 
“note”  of  contemporary  art-criticism,  the  main 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  show  that  every- 
thing and  everybody  is  wrong  and  stupid,  except 
Whistler  and  Monet.  One  gets  weary  of  reading 
all  this  captiousness.  In  one  sentiment  of  Mr. 
M’Coll’s  article,  however  we  can  heartily  agree, 
that  in  which  he  advises  the  clearing  of  the 
Academy  from  its  superfluous  oil  paintings  and 
the  proper  recognition  of  art  in  other  forms  than 
painting.  That  there  is  an  enormous  proportion 
of  superfluous  and  commonplace  oil  paintings  we 
quite  agree  ; but  the  mischief  of  the  contemporary 
art-critic  is  that  he  weakens  his  own  case  by  foolish 
exaggeration  and  by  making  out  that  everything 
in  contemporary  painting  is  weak  and  common- 
place which  does  not  accord  with  a certain  some- 
what narrow  standard. 


The  General  Electric  Catalogue.— The 
General  Electric  Company  sends  us  under  this  title, 
their  very  full  and  useful  catalogue  of  electric  plant 
and  furniture  and  fittings,  which  they  claim  to  be 
the  most  complete  catalogue  referring  to  the  Elec- 
trical industries  which  has  yet  been  issued.  It 
includes  prices  and  descriptions  of  everything  in 
connexion  with  electric  lighting  and  electric  com- 
munication (motors  appear  to  be  relegated  to 
another  catalogue),  and  will  be  found  a useful 
practical  risumi  of  what  is  wanted  in  connexion 
with  electric  lighting  and  communication.  The 
designs  for  standards  and  brackets  arfe  of  course 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  trade  catalogues.  As  an  instance 
of  the  refinement  of  convenience  to  which  electric 
lighting  arrangements  are  being  carried,  we  notice 
there  is  an  automatic  switch  for  attachment  to  the 
door  of  a room,  which  turns  on  the  light  on 
opening  the  door,  but  leaves  it  turned  on  when  the 
door  is  closed,  turning  it  oft  again  when  the  door  is 
opened  a second  time,  and  leaving  it  off  at  the 
closing.  The  third  opening  of  the  door  turns  it  on 
again,  and  the  same  cycle  is  repeated  : the  light  thus 
being  automatically  turned  on  as  the  occupant  enters 
a bedroom  (for  instance)  and  automatically  turned 
off  on  leaving  it. 

Fire  at  Timber  Yard  in  Kennington  Road. 
— Mr.  T.  Forman  wishes  us  to  state  that,  although 
the  stock  was  totally  destroyed  at  Kennington,  al 
orders  are  being  promptly  executed  from  stocks  held 
at  the  Docks  and  saw-mills. 
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“ EGLISE  PROTESTANTE  FRANgAISE 
DE  LONDRES.” 

HE  site  of  this  church  is  a parallelogram, 
48  ft.  by  106  ft.,  on  the  north  side  of 

Soho-square,  and  is  enclosed  by  buildings 

on  three  sides;  the  frontage  of  48  ft.,  facing 
south,  being  the  only  one  from  which  light  could 
be  obtained.  The  parsonage  and  library  had 
therefore  to  be  placed  there,  with  the  church  in 
the  rear,  the  central  entrance  being  the  only 
portion  visible  externally.  The  space  left  for  the 
church  was  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  surrounded  with  walls 
20  ft.  high,  within  which  and  a line  drawn  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  from  the  coping  the  church  had 
to  be  built. 

This  gave  a nave  46  ft.  to  the  ridge,  and  20  ft. 
wide,  aisles  19  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  wide.  These 
latter  are  groined  and  top-lighted,  finished  with 
asphalt  flat  roofs  to  give  as  lofty  a clearstory  as 
possible,  on  which  the  church  largely  depends 
for  its  light. 

The  church  is  finished  with  an  apse,  on  the 
chord  of  which  the  table  stands  with  a row  of  stalls 
behind,  following  the  line  of  the  apse,  and  a 
Presbyter’s  seat  in  the  centre.  The  choir  sit  in 
these  seats  with  the  pastor  in  the  centre,  and  for 
the  simple  ritual,  which  is  Lutheran  or  Presby- 
terian, the  arrangement  answers  well. 

The  organ  occupies  the  wall  of  the  apse 
immediately  above  the  stalls,  with  a central  terra- 
cotta panel  with  a cross,  angels,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

The  church  seats  about  400  people.  It  is  faced 
internally  with  buff  terra-cotta  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co.  The  roof  timbers  and  seating  are  in 
sequoia,  the  colour  of  which  goes  well  with  the 
terra-cotta. 

The  heating,  by  Messrs.  Ashwell  & Nesbit,  is  by 
hot  water  radiators,  entirely,  all  floor  gratings 
being  thus  avoided. 

The  gas-fittings,  designed  by  the  architect,  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Strode  & Co. 

The  modelling  was  done  by  Mr.  W.  Aumonier. 

The  organ  was  made  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  building,  which 
has  been  excellently  carried  out,  were  Messrs. 
Higgs  & Hill,  and  the  cost,  exclusive  of  site,  has 
been  about  10,000/. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Beveridge  acted  as  a most  efficient 
clerk  of  works. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

[We  may  add  that  we  published  a double-page 
view  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  in  the  Builder 
for  June  27,  1891.] 


ST.  OLAVE’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWARK. 

The  building  is  taking  the  place  of  one  erected 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  pulled 
down  this  year  owing  to  its  arrangement  being 
unsuitable  for  modern  requirements.  The  external 
walls  are  faced  with  red  bricks.  The  plinth  and 
other  dressings  are  of  Portland-stone,  and  the  roofs 
are  being  covered  with  green  Westmoreland 
slates.  All  the  floors  are  fireproof,  and  the 
stairs  are  of  stone.  The  internal  accommodation 
comprises  a central  hall,  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  which  is 
open  to  the  roof,  and  twelve  large  class  rooms, 
besides  a lecture-room  and  three  laboratories 
which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  second 
floor.  A room  for  the  governors  is  pro- 
vided, with  others  for  the  Head  Master,  and  the 
Clerk,  and  for  the  assistant  masters  ; there  is  also 
a good-sized  library.  The  dining-room,  on  the 
first  floor,  is  40  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with  a kitchen  and 
domestic  offices  over  it.  In  a detached  building 
there  are  several  workshops,  with  a gymnasium 
over,  measuring  51  ft.  6 in.  by  40  ft.  The  works 
are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  King  & 
Son,  of  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  at  a cost  of  26,000 /. 
Messrs.  Berry  & Son  are  doing  the  heating  by 
low-pressure  hot  water.  The  architect  is  E.  W. 
Mountford,  and  the  drawing  is  exhibited 
the  Royal  Academy. 


THE  “ BELFRY,”  UCKFIELD. 

This  house  is  faced  externally  on  the  ground 
floor  with  red-facing  bricks  with  Corshill  stone 
dressings.  The  walls  of  the  upper  floor,  as  well 
as  the  roof,  are  covered  with  red  Broseley  tiles, 
the  external  walls  being  cavity  walls.  The  wood- 
work externally  is  painted  white,  and  the 
plastering  is  of  “rough  cast.”  The  walls  of 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  gun-room,  hall, 


staircase,  and  gallery  are  fitted  with  wood- 
framed dados,  and  the  floors  of  these  rooms  have 
borders  of  oak  parquet ; all  internal  walls  are 
covered  with  adamant  plastering.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was  about  3,500/.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Lainson,  of  Brighton  ; the  builders, 
Messrs.  Garrett,  of  Brighton. 


JEWISH  MORTUARY  CHAPEL, 
BRIGHTON. 

The  Brighton  Hebrew  Committee,  having 
recently  enlarged  their  cemetery,  have  erected  a 
mortuary  chapel.  The  building  is  octagonal  on 
plan  with  angle  buttresses.  The  walls  are  built 
as  cavity  walls  and  faced  externally  with  red 
facing  bricks  with  red  Corshill  stone  dressings, 
the  roof  being  covered  with  red  Broseley  tiles. 
The  flooring  is  laid  with  marble  arranged  to  form 
a design,  and  the  windows  filled  in  with  tinted 
leaded  glass.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lainson 
& Son,  of  Brighton,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Garrett,  of  the  same  town. 


SCULPTURE  AT  ROYAL  ACADEMY: 

“CIRCE”:  BY  MR.  ALFRED  DRURY. 

This  is  one  of  the  prominent  groups  in  the 
Lecture-room  at  the  Academy,  and  the  figure,  in 
combination  with  the  pedestal  and  the  animals, 
victims  of  Circe’s  enchantments,  grouped  with 
it,  is  a very  good  piece  of  decorative  design.  As 
a representation  of  an  ancient  Greek  mythical 
personage  the  design  fails,  just  as  Mr.  Hacker’s 
painting  of  Circe  fails,  through  want  of  imagina- 
tive power  and  idealism.  The  “Circe”  is  nc 
goddess,  but  merely  a nude  model.  To  archi- 
tects the  whole  group  will  be  interesting,  however, 
from  the  carefully-studied  ensemble  of  figure  and 
pedestal. 

“APPLAUSE”;  BY  MR.  E.  ONSLOW  FORD,  A.R.A. 

This  little  work,  to  be  understood,  must  be 
considered  along  with  the  companion  work  of  last 
year,  “Song,”  which  showed  a nude  songstress 
on  a similarly  designed  pedestal  with  Egyptian 
detail.  The  artist  this  year  shows  us  one  of  the 
audience.  The  figure  is  very  graceful  and  the 
design  of  the  pedestal  admirable.  The  size  of  the 
whole  is  just  such  as  to  bring  the  figure  level  with 
the  eye.  It  is  a kind  of  treatment  which  forms 
rather  a new  suggestion  in  what  may  be  called 
cabinet  sculpture. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS: 

CHENIES,  BUCKS. 

On  Saturday  last,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  visited  the  pleasant  Buckinghamshire 
village  of  Chenies,  formerly  known  as  Isen- 
hampstead-Chenies,  in  order  to  see  the  ancient 
manor-house  and  church.  The  party  were  met 
by  the  rector,  and  first  inspected  the  church, 
which  has  rather  a modern  aspect  under  the 
influence  of  restoration,  by  which  some  of  the 
character  has  been  altered,  as  was  manifest 
from  a comparison  between  the  present  edifice 
and  old  views  of  the  church  shown  to  the  party 
by  the  rector.  The  chief  feature  of  the  church 
is,  of  course,  the  private  mortuary  chapel  of  the 
great  Russell  family,  which  forms  the  north  aisle, 
as  it  were,  of  the  church,  and  has  recently  been 
enlarged.  The  monument  of  the  first  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Bedford,  the  latter  being  the  heiress 
of  Sir  John  Sapcote,  by  whose  marriage  to  Lord 
John  Russell  the  manor  of  Chenies  passed  to  the 
Russell  family,  is  a remarkably  fine  example  of 
Elizabethan  tomb  work  in  alabaster.  The  monu- 
ments of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  died  1585, 
his  Countess,  daughter,  and  grand-daughter,  and 
of  the  Earl  Francis  who  died  in  1641,  are,  though  . 


perhaps  less  exquisitely  wrought  than  the  first,  of 
remarkable  interest.  From  these  there  descend  a 
series  of  monuments  to  deceased  members  of  the 
Russell  family,  reaching  down  to  that  of  the  late 
Duke,  erected  in  1892. 

Within  the  church  itself  are  several  very  good 
brasses  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  date,  to 
the  memory  of  members  of  the  Cheyne  family, 
and  others,  including  former  rectors  of  Chenies 
and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Latimers.  A couple 
of  stone  effigies  of  early  fifteenth-century  date, 
now  deposited  in  the  Bedford  Chapel,  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  members  of  the  Cheyne 
family,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
certainty  on  the  point. 

The  manor  house  has  now  but  a shadow  of  its 
former  greatness.  At  one  time  a royal  palace,  at 
which  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  occasionally 
resided,  it  was  for  many  years  the  house  of  the 
Cheynes ; from  the  Cheynes  it  passed  to  the 
Sapcotes  by  the  will  of  Agnes,  Lady  Cheyne,  in 
1494,  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress,  Anne 
Sapcote,  as  above  mentioned,  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Bedford,  came  into  possession  of  the  Russells. 

The  present  house  was  evidently  part  of  that 
erected  by  Lord  Russell,  of  which  erection  or 
“restoration”  Leland  says,  “The  old  house  of 
Cheynes  is  so  translated  by  my  Lord  Russell,  that 
hath  this  house  in  right  of  his  wife,  that  little  or 
nothing  of  it  remaynith  ontranslatid,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  house  is  even  newly  set  up  and  made 
of  bricks  and  timber.”  Part  only  of  this  house 
remains,  the  foundations  which  are  occasionally 
met  with  showing  that  it  must  have  been  of  far 
greater  extent,  and  apparently  enclosed  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle  of  considerable  extent. 
Some  of  the  chimneys  have  very  fine  examples  of 
carved  brick  chimney  stacks,  and  there  are  a few 
windows  with  mullions  and  transomes  of 
‘ ‘ timber  ” which  are  sufficient  to  show  the  way 
in  which  the  house  was  erected.  A curious 
feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the  fireplaces  on  the 
south  side  of  the  remaining  wing,  so  that  no 
windows  face  in  that  direction.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  was  done  for  the  purposes  of 
defence,  but  the  suggestion  is  somewhat  far 
fetched  in  view  of  the  general  plan,  disposition, 
and  treatment. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Local  Board  Offices  and  Technical 
Institute,  Leyton. — The  awards  by  the  Leyton 
Local  Board  in  the  competition  for  new  offices 
and  Technical  Institute  have  just  been  made 
known  as  follows: — 1st  premium,  100/.,  to  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  of  London  ; 2nd  premium  of  75/. 
to  Messrs.  Ashton  & Farrow,  of  London  ; and  the 
third  premium  of  50 /,  to  Mr.  R.  Creed,  London. 

The  Proposed  New  Technical  Schools, 
Birmingham. — The  members  of  the  Technical 
Schools  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  City 
Council  met  on  Monday  and  decided  to  extend 
the  time  until  which  plans  for  the  new  Technical 
Schools  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Municipality 
in  Suffolk-street  can  be  received  to  the  24th  inst. 
The  drawings  will  be  examined  by  the  architect 
who  has  been  appointed  by  the  committee  in  the 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  designs  on  the  28th, 
29th,  and  30th  inst.  They  will  afterwards  be  on 
view  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  a few 
days. 

Bucharest  and  Esseg. — Two  important 
international  architectural  competitions  have  been 
decided  in  the  East,  one  at  Bucharest,  the  other 
at  Esseg.  The  Bucharest  competition  was  one 
for  the  design  of  a large  terminal  station,  and  an 
extensive  block  of  offices  for  the  railway 
administration.  Here  the  first  premium  of 

10.000  francs  (together  with  a commission  of 

100.000  francs  for  a set  of  working  drawings),  has 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  D.  Mariel  of  Paris,  and 
Blanc  of  Bucharest ; the  second  premium  of 

30.000  francs,  has  been  taken  by  M.  Farge  of 
Paris,  and  the  third  by  Messrs.  G.  Magni  and  G. 
Parsi  of  Rome.  Fifty-one  designs  were  sent  in. 
The  Esseg  competition  was  for  the  design  of  a 
large  church.  In  this  case,  Germany,  represented 
by  Herr  Langenberg,  of  Bonn,  took  the  first 
premium,  and  Herr  August  Kerstein  of  Vienna, 
the  second.  Some  thirty  candidates  had  sent  in 
drawings. 

New  Hospital,  Gothenburg.  — English 
specialists  in  hospital  architecture  can,  if  they  are 
inclined,  try  their  skill  in  comparison  with  their 
foreign  confreres  in  a competition  for  a small  model 
hospital  at  Gothenburg,  in  South  Sweden.  Two 
main  blocks,  with  sixty  beds  each,  are  required, 
besides  an  isolation  ward  in  a separate  building, 
the  administration  offices,  kitchens,  laundry, 
mortuary,  and  chapel.  There  will  be  a jury  of 
four  assessors,  the  majority  of  whom  are  eminent 
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medical  authorities.  Three  premiums  are  to  be 
given  of  3,000,  1,500,  and  750  crowns  respec- 
tively, and  the  sending  in  day  is  August  31. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  E.  von 
Sydon,  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  first  excursion  of  the  season  of  this  Associa- 
tion took  place  on  the  3rd  inst.,  when  nineteen 
gentlemen  left  Newcastle  for  East  Hartlepool. 
Visits  were  made  to  the  old  Church  of  St.  Hilda  ; 
the  Docks ; the  Municipal  Buildings  (Messrs. 
Freeman  & Robins,  architects) ; the  Church  of 
St.  Paul  (Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  architect)  ; 
the  Church  of  St.  Aidan  (Mr.  J.  H.  Morton, 
architect)  ; and  the  old  Church  at  Stranton, 
renovated  (Mr.  J,  H.  Morton,  architect). 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— The  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  had  their  annual  excursion  on  the 
3rd  inst.  to  Cupar  and  district.  The  company 
included  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  President,  and 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  Vice-President.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ross  acted  as  leader  throughout  the 
day.  On  arriving  at  Cupar  the  party  first  visited 
the  old  church  there,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Rev.  John  Scoular.  The  church  was 
erected  by  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews  in  1415. 
Only  fragments  of  the  original  edifice  now  re 
main,  including  part  of  the  nave  arcade  and 
north  aisle,  with  a north-west  tower,  the  spire  of 
which  was  added  in  1620  by  the  parish  minister. 
Within  the  modern  church,  and  set  into  the 
gable,  is  a mural  effigy  of  Sir  John  Fernie.  The 
next  place  visited  was  Preston  Lodge,  a resi- 
dence of  the  seventeenth  century.  Internally  the 
principal  feature  is  the  timber  staircase,  in  per- 
fect preservation.  The  party  then  drove  to 
Dairsie  Church,  a few  miles  east  from  Cupar, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wright.  The  church  was  built  by  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  in  1616.  Adjoining  the  church  is 
Dairsie  Castle,  a ruin  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Bridge  of  Dairsie,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
was  also  inspected.  Supposed  to  have  been  built 
in  1522,  there  are  evidences  that  a bridge  was 
there  in  1496,  and  on  one  side  are  to  be  found  the 
arms  of  Archbishop  Beaton.  Driving  through 
Drurie  Den,  a halt  was  made  at  Ceres,  and  a visit 
was  paid  to  the  old  church  there.  From  Ceres 
the  company  proceeded  to  Craighall  Castle. 
Struthers  Castle  was  next  visited.  The  castle,  now 
a ruin,  was  for  centuries  the  chief  residence  of  the 
Lords  Lindsay.  Lastly,  the  party  visited  Scot- 
starvit  Tower,  an  example  of  an  old  Scottish 
keep.  From  Scotstarvit  the  party  returned  to 
Cupar,  where  they  dined  in  the  Royal  Hotel. 
After  dinner  the  company  returned  to  Edinburgh 
by  train. 


Hall  the  company,  which  now  numbered  about 
eighty,  gathered  round  the  opened-out  pre- 
historic grave,  whilst  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
explained  the  general  features  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wold  barrows,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
interesting  finds  at  Marton  and  Driffield. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries.— 
A meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries 
was  held  on  the  31st  ult.  in  the  Old  Castle, 
Newcastle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson  presiding. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  Hexham,  read  some  notes  on 
the  Roman  Wall,  contained  in  a letter  to  himself 
from  a Scottish  archeologist,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Bengarth,  near  Broughtyferry.  Mr.  Smith  said 
he  was  inclined  to  think  the  wall  was  anterior  to, 
or  coeval  with  the  Vallum,  and  prior  to  many  of 
the  stations.  He  could  not  admit  that  the  Vallum 
was  a stockaded  road.  Stockaded  it  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  but  that  was  to  increase 
its  defensive  capabilities.  Fie  looked  upon  the 
Wall  and  the  Vallum  as  a part  of  one  defence,  the 
one  necessitated  by  the  other.  He  was  also  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  Hadrian  was  the  builder. 
The  Rev.  C.  E.  Adamson  M.A.,  read  some  notes 
on  Iialtwistle  Church,  which,  he  said,  belonged 
to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Con- 
sidering its  proximity  to  the  Border,  it  was 
wonderful  that  the  church  had  come  down  to  the 
present  day  with  so  little  injury.  Mr.  Blair  read 
some  “Notes  on  Skeletons  and  on  an  Ancient 
Key  found  at  Hartlepool,”  by  the  Rev.  E.  Taylor, 
F.S.A.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
writers  of  the  papers,  and  the  meeting  ended. 

East  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Society.— 
On  the  30th  ult.  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  East 
Yorkshire  held  the  first  of  their  series  of  summer 
meetings.  The  chief  feature  of  the  day  was  the 
opening  of  a barrow  on  the  Marton  estate  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Creyke.  The  members  first  proceeded  to 
the  nearest  point  of  Danes  Dike,  where  a paper 
was  read,  illustrated  by  specially  prepared  maps 
and  diagrams,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Maules  Cole, 
Vicar  of  Wetwang.  On  returning  to  Marton 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  London  County  Council  reassembled  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  Spring-gardens,  after  the 
Whitsuntide  recess,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes.  — The 
Finance  Committee’s  report  contained  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ On  the  21st  March  (No.  11)  the  Council  passed 
the  following  resolution — 

‘ That  the  rents  to  be  charged  for  dwellings  erected  by 
the  Council  shall  not  exceed  those  ruling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; and  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  provide  a net  return  of 
not  less  than  3 per  cent,  (after  allowing  for  a sinking  fund 
for  rebuilding  and  all  outgoings)  upon  the  value  of 
the  land  (subject  to  the  obligation  to  erect  dwellings  upon 
it)  plus  the  cost  of  building  with  ordinary  foundations,  and 
that  all  such  dwellings  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  cost  of 
erection  may  not  exceed  a sum  which  will  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  conditions.’ 
and  instructed  the  Finance  Committee  to  report 
fully  on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  subject.  As  the 
Council’s  officers  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  furnish 
any  detailed  information  on  this  subject  except  as 
regards  the  site  at  Brook-street,  Limehouse,  we 
confine  our  observations  to  that  scheme  for  the 
present. 

The  estimated  receipts  and  payments  on  mainten- 
ance account  on  the  Brook-street  site  are  as  follows — 


Receipts. 

Estimated  rental  . ..£624  o 


.£624  c 


Payments. 
Rates  and 
taxes  --£79  9 6 


rent and 
empties  31  4 c 


By  balance  surpli 
of  receipts  . . . 


-£261 
362  18  6 
^624 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Council, 
unlike  a private  company  erecting  dwellings  of  this 
nature,  can  only  obtain  the  capital  required  to  erect 
the  buildings  by  the  issue  of  stock,  and  is  obliged 
under  the  Money  Act  to  provide  a sinking  fund  to 
redeem  the  stock  at  the  end  of  sixty  years  or  such 
shorter  term  as  the  stock  may  have  to  run  ; and  in 
the  present  case,  as  the  capital  required  will  not  be 
large,  the  advance  will  be  made  out  of  stock  which 
has  fifty-six  years  unexpired.  The  question  of  the 
rate  of  interest  and  of  the  mode  of  repayment  of  the 
capital  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  this  case  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  3 per  cent. , and  for  sinking  fund 
that  the  basis  of  calculation  may  fairly  be  taken  on 
the  annuity  method,  replacing  the  capital  in  fifty-six 
years  by  a 2*  per  cent,  cumulative  annuity.  This 
works  out  as  follows : — 


ceipts  from 
maintenance 

account £362  18 

Amount  to  be 
added  out  of 
rate  each  year . 64  13 


.6427  1 


Sinking 
Fund  on 

Land  £i,2c 

Buildings.  10,7c 
Plans,  &c.  sc 


-£12,400 


Interest  at  3 per 

cent.,  ist  year  ^372 
Sinking  Fund — 

Cost..  £12,400 


at  end 
of  56 


Cumula  tiv 
annuity  at 


vide  £6,640  in 
56  years 55  1 


£427  1 


It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  plan  there  will  be  a 
charge  of  64/.  13s.  4d.  on  the  rate  each  year, 
assuming  that  the  receipts  and  expenditure  are  as 
above  stated.  The  total  charge  during  the  whole 
period  (i.e. , 56  years)  on  this  basis  will  be 
3,621/.  6s.  8d. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  allowance  for 
repairs  and  loss  of  rent  is  too  low,  but  it  is  submitted 
that,  as  the  rent  of  the  lodgings  has  been  placed  at 
as  low  a rate  as  those  of  the  locality,  and  the  rooms 
and  accommodation  are  superior,  there  is  little 
probability  of  the  rooms  not  being  occupied  by 
paying  tenants.  The  buildings  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  198  persons. 


We  report  the  foregoing  for  the  information  of  the 
Council,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  before  any  definite  order  is  given  for  the 
erection  of  further  buildings  that  a report  on  the 
financial  bearings  of  each  of  the  blocks  of  buildings 
proposed  to  be  erected  should  be  first  submitted, 
and  the  desirability  of  the  work  being  carried  out  by 
the  Council  or  of  the  land  being  sold  or  let  to 
private  persons  for  building  workmen's  dwellings 
being  considered.” 

Limit  of  Height  of  Buildings,  whether  on  Old 
or  New  Foundations. — The  consideration  of  the 
Special  Report  of  the  Building  Act  Committee 
on  this  subject  was  again  adjourned  until  next 
week.  We  gave  the  text  of  the  report  in  the 
Builder  for  April  29  last,  p.  326, 

Railway  Stations  in  London.  — The  Building 
Act  Committee  also  reported  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Council  on  July  12,  1892,  referred  it  to  us 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  expediency  and 
practicability  of  obtaining  such  an  amendment  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts  as  to  bring  within 
the  provisions  of  those  Acts  and  of  the  Metropolitan 
Management  Acts  the  London  railway  stations  and 
other  excepted  structures  ; and  on  March  21  last 
we  submitted  a recommendation,  which  was  how- 
ever referred  back  to  us.  Having  again  considered 
the  subject,  we  submit  the  following  recommenda- 
tion, viz.  : — 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  exemption 
clause  of  any  new  Building  Act — 

‘Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  exempt 
any  building  or  structure  from  the  provisions  of  the  75th 
section  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act, 
1862,  as  to  general  lines  of  buildings,  or  from  those  of  the 
6th  and  following  sections  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878,  relating  to 
building  within  “ the  prescribed  distance  ” of  the  centre  of 
the  roadway,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same.’ 

Further  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  Council 
decides  to  apply  for  further  powers  of  control  over 
the  railway  companies,  such  powers  should  be 
sought  for  by  other  means  than  an  amendment  of 
the  Building  Act,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Highways 
Committee  have  already  for  some  time  past  had  the 
matter  in  hand,  we  think  the  whole  question  should 
be  referred  to  them.  We  recommend — 

_ 1 That  it  be  referred  to  the  Highways  Committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  whether  any  further  powers  of  regulation 
and  control  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  railway 
stations  should  be  sought  by  the  Council.’  ” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

The  Duchy  of  Cornwall s Insanitaiy  Property 
in  Lambeth. — The  Public  Health  and  Housing 
Committee  presented  a long  report  on  an  area 
situate  to  the  rear  of  and  parallel  with  Stamford- 
street,  Lambeth,  known  as  the  Salutation -place 
area,  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
submitted  the  following  recommendation  : — 

“ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  and 
subject  to  application  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  an  order  determining  the  amount  of  contribution  to  be 
paid  by  the  Vestry  of  Lambeth,  unless  the  Vestry  shall 
previously  agree  to  bear  half  the  said  cost,  the  Council  do 
pass  a resolution,  under  section  39  (1)  (6)  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  in  respect  of  the  Salutation- 
place,  Lambeth,  area,  and  do  order  its  seal  to  be  affixed 
thereto  ; and  do  direct  a scheme  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act 
to  be  prepared  for  the  improvement  of  the  area  ; and  that 
the  Committee  be  authorised  to  prepare  a scheme  ac- 
cordingly.” 

The  following  was  the  resolution  referred  to  in 
the  recommendation,  viz.  : — 

Resolved  — “ That  it  appears  to  the  Council  that  the 
closeness,  narrowness,  bad  arrangement,  and  bad  condition 
of  the  buildings  situate  upon  a certain  area  known  as  the 
Salutation-place  area  (comprising  houses  in  Salutation- 
place  and  Peer's-cooperage)  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  in 
the  county  of  London^  delineated  and  coloured  red  on  the 
plan  now  before  the  Council,  marked  A,  and  the  want  of 
light,  air,  ventilation,  and  proper  conveniences,  and  other 
sanitary  defects  in  the  said  buildings,  are  dangerous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
buildings  and  of  the  neighbouring  buildings,  and  that  the 
demolition,  re-construction,  and  re-arrangement  of  the  said 
buildings  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  said  evils,  and  that 
the  area  comprising  those  buildings  and  the  yards,  out- 
houses and  appurtenances  thereof  and  the  site  thereof  is 
too  small  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  unhealthy  area  under 
Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890. 
The  Council  doth  therefore  by  this  resolution  direct  a 
scheme  to  be  prepared  under  Part  II.  of  the  said  Act  for 
the  improvement  of  the  said  area." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  took  place, 
Mr.  John  Lloyd  expressed  the  opinion  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  (or  in  other 
words  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales)  was  a member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes,  it  would  only  be  necessary  that 
his  attention  should  be  called  to  the  property  to 
get  it  put  in  a sanitary  state.  Eventually,  it  was 
decided  to  send  a copy  of  the  report  to  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall. 

Statistics  as  to  Sanitary  Inspectors  in  London. 

— The  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee’s 
report  also  contained  the  following  statement  as 
to  sanitary  inspectors  in  London  : — 

“It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duty  of  sanitary  inspection  of  workshops  by  the 
various  sanitary  authorities  is  dependent  upon  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  their  sanitary  staff.  The 
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provision  made  by  the  sanitary  authorities  in  this 
respect  has  been  for  some  time  under  consideration 
and  as  far  back  as  1889  a return  was  prepared 
showing  the  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  county.  The  list  has  been 
revised  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Medical  Officer 
was  instructed  to  report  on  the  subject.  I his  he 
has  now  done,  and  we  have  had  the  report 
and  the  return  accompanying  it  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
the  sanitary  authorities. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  summarises 
the  information  obtained,  and  we  therefore  think  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Council — 

“ The  present  return  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
sanitary  inspectors  in  the  County,  inclusive  of  5 vacancies 
and  17  temporary  officers,  is  188.  This  number,  for  a popu- 
lation of  4.210,474  persons,  is  equivalent  to  1 inspector  to 
every  22, 503 ‘inhabitants.  In  order  to  compare  the  number 
of  inspectors  at  the  present  time  with  the  number  em- 
ployed in  1889,  when  the  last  return  of  the  number  of  these 
officers  was  made,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  number  of 
inspectors  of  the  City  and  Whitechapel,  i.e.,  15,  seeing  that 
information  as  to  these  districts  was  wanting  when  the 
1889  return  was  prepared.  Excluding  these  two  districts, 
the  number  of  inspectors  employed  in  1889  was  115,  as  com- 
pared with  173  in  1893,  or  an  increase  of  58- 

This  increase,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  tor 
before  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891, 
the  police  were  concerned  in  the  abatement  of  smoke 
nuisances,  a duty  which,  as  the  result  of  the  passing  of  that 
Act,  now  devolves  solely  upon  the  sanitary  authorities.  I 
am  informed  that,  before  the  year  1891,  48  police  constables 
were  engaged  in  this  duty,  25  of  whom  were  wholly 
occupied  in  connexion  with  it,  and  the  remaining  23 
partially.  , _ . 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  returns,  the  Infectious 
Diseases  (Notification)  Act,  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  and  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  have  become  law. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  supply  any  precise  material  for 
comparing  one  district  with  another,  in  respect  of  its  need 
of  inspection  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  staff  employed, 
particularly  as  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  inspectors 
are  not  identical  in  eveiy  district.  Thus,  in  some  districts 
the  inspectors  are  provided  with  clerical  assistance  in  the 
keeping  of  registers  of  complaints  and  proceedings  and  in 
the  preparation  of  notices,  while  in  other  districts  the 
nspectors  do  not  receive  assistance  of  this  sort.' 

We  desire  to  record  our  opinion  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  inspectors,  as  shown  in  the  report, 
has  not  been  adequate,  having  regard  to  the 
additional  duties  imposed  upon  the  authorities  by 
recent  legislation.  We  think  it  well,  however,  that 
the  sanitary  authorities  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  report  before  we  make  any  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council.  We  report  the  course 
taken  for  the  information  of  the  Council." 


Proposed  New  Building  Act. — The  Building 
Act  Committee  presented  the  following  special 
report  as  to  the  proposed  new  Metropolitan 
Building  Act : — 

“ In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its  reference  the 
Building  Act  Committee  has,  during  the  past  four 
years,  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  considering  ‘ the 
amendment  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  new  streets  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  and 
other  matters  relating  thereto. ' 

It  may  be  taken  as  generally  agreed  by  architects, 
builders,  and  lawyers  alike,  that  the  building  laws  of 
London  are  greatly  in  need  of  consolidation  and 
amendment. 

The  late  Government  prepared  a Bill  to  con- 
solidate the  Metropolitian  Building  Acts,  which 
we  reported  upon.  Their  suggestions  were  for- 
warded to  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
a request  that  an  opportunity  might  be  given  to  the 
Council  to  suggest  amendments  of  the  law,  with 
a view  to  their  incorporation  in  the  Government 
measure.  This  was  assented  to,  and  a number  of 
amendments,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  were 
sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  early 
last  year.  These  amendments  were  referred  to 
the  officers  of  the  Board,  whose  report  thereon 
was  not  ready  in  time  for  the  Bill  to  be  introduced 
that  session. 

A change  of  Government  followed,  and  the  present 
Government  has  not,  as  yet,  seen  its  way  to 
promising  to  undertake  this  very  complicated  and 
difficult  piece  of  legislation. 

We  feel  that  the  matter  should  not  be  delayed 
indefinitely,  but  that  the  Council  should  itself  draft 
a Bill.  Such  a Bill  should,  we  think,  not  only 
embody  the  Acts  comprised  in  the  consolidation 
Bill  of  the  last  Government,  but  also  those  clauses  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Acts  which  deal  with 
the  laying  out  of  new  streets  and  lines  of  frontage, 
also  perhaps  the  Sky  Signs  Act. 

We  have  submitted  to  the  Council  our  proposals 
as  to  open  space  at  front  and  in  rear  of  buildings,  as 
these  entail  important  interference  with  the  rights  of 
property,  but  as  regards  the  many  amendments  of 
small  details  (mostly  of  a highly  technical  character) 
it  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  Council  to  see 
them  in  the  draft  Bill , which  will  in  due  course  be 
submitted  to  the  Council. 

It  will  rest  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
decide  in  what  way  it  would  be  best  to  introduce  the 
Bill.  We  recommend — 

‘ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, in  conjunction  with  three  members  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee,  to  prepare  a Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  and  the 


erection  of  buildings  within  the  county  of  London  with  a 
view  to  its  introduction  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.'  " 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Proposed  Site  for  new  County  Hall  and  Offices. 
— The  consideration  of  a report  of  the  Establish- 
ment Committee,  recommending  the  Council  to 
acquire  a large  site,  with  frontages  to  Parliament- 
street  and  Great  George-street,  for  the  erection  of 
a new  County  Hall  and  offices,  at  a cost,  for  the 
site  alone,  of  750,000/.,  was  postponed. 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 


Books. 


Is  My  House  Healthy  ? How  to  Find  Out.  By 
J.  Spottiswoode  Cameron,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Leeds.  London  : Simpkin, 
Marshall,  & Co.  Leeds  : R.  Jackson. 

DHIS  is  one  of  the  best  small  books  for  edu- 
cating the  popular  mind  in  the  direction 
of  sanitary  existence  that  we  have  met 
with.  Short,  clearly  expressed,  and  well  illus- 
trated with  diagrams,  it  is  a risumf  of  the 
conditions  of  health  in  a house  which  all  fairly 
educated  persons  can  understand,  and  which 
does  not  trouble  them  with  more  details  than 
general  readers  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  follow. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  points  we  have  noticed 
to  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  put  notes  of 
interrogation,  and  one  of  these  is  a point  on 
which  there  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion 
even  among  very  competent  judges,  viz.,  the  place 
and  method  of  admitting  fresh  air  to  an  apart- 
ment. Dr.  Cameron  thinks  that  “ The  inlets 
should,  if  practicable,  be  so  placed  that  the  air 
entering  may  pass  up  towards  the  ceiling  to  mingle 
with  the  heated  air  there  before  reaching  the 
inmates.”  With  this  we  cannot  at  all  agree. 
The  heated  air  there  is  what  the  inmates  have 
breathed,  or  part  of  it,  and  the  fresh  air  must  to 
some  extent  be  fouled  by  it  or  bring  down  some 
of  the  fouled  air  again  with  it.  When  the  tempera- 
ture is  such  that  the  fresh  air  requires  to  be 
warmed,  it  should  be  warmed  by  other  means  than 
that,  and  if  warmed  it  may  be  introduced  at  the 
level  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  floor,  much 
better  than  sending  it  up  to  the  ceiling  before  it 
is  breathed.  In  speaking  of  inlets  and  outlets  we 
should  have  expected  the  writer  to  make  it  clear 
(which  we  do  not  observe  that  he  does)  that 
though  several  inlets  may  be  desirable,  only  one 
outlet  ought  to  be  used,  otherwise  one  of  the  out- 
lets is  apt  to  make  itself  an  inlet  under  some 
circumstances,  and  neither  of  them  will  under  any 
circumstances  act  so  efficiently  as  a single  one. 
In  speaking  of  the  ventilation  of  drains  the 
author  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  most  recent  and  to  our 
thinking  the  only  rational  system,  of  having 
the  inlet  and  the  downcast  dcnun  the  soil  pipe, 
and  the  upcast  leading  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  drain,  so  as  to  have  the  flow  of  air  and 
drainage  always  the  same  way,  instead  of  the  one 
interfering  with  the  other  every  time  a water- 
closet  is  used.  And  in  referring  to  the  desirability 
of  small  soil-pipes,  in  consideration  of  the  limited 
amount  of  flushing-water  allowed  by  many  water 
companies,  a medical  officer  should  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  making  a strong  protest  against 
the  insanitary  limit  of  “two  gallons”  insisted 
upon  by  too  many  companies  in  regulating  and 
approving  the  fittings.  Dr.  Cameron  speaks  as 
if  two  gallons  were  a kind  of  accepted  rate,  like 
five  per  cent,  in  money  matters,  which  it  certainly 
ought  not  to  be. 

These,  however,  are  only  small  deficiencies  or 
questionable  points  on  what  is  in  the  main  a most 
admirable  and  useful  little  book. 


The  Story  of  My  House.  By  Geo.  H.  Ell- 
wanger.  London  : G.  Bell  & Co. 

This  is  a very  pretty  little  book,  the  main 
interest  of  which  is  literary  rather  than  archi- 
tectural ; a kind  of  journal  of  reflections  on  the 
associations  and  sights  connected  with  a country 
house  and  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  first  chapter  only,“  The  Perfect  House,”  bears 
at  all  upon  the  architectural  and  practical  element 
in  house  building,  and  this  chapter  contains  all 
the  old  prejudices  which  we  are  familiar  with 
about  the  architect  who  spoils  everything  by  his 
want  of  feeling  and  want  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  a house.  There  are 
unfortunately  a good  many  architects  who  are 
open  to  these  charges  (though  much  fewer  than 
there  used  to  be) ; but  what  about  the  amateur’s 
house  ? Mr.  Ellwanger,  like  a good  many  other 
people,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  to  find 
that  one  of  the  windows  is  not  well  placed,  or 
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that  a cupboard  is  omitted  by  the  architect  where 
it  would  have  been  useful,  is  quite  another  thing 
from  being  able  to  plan  and  design  the  house 
ab  initio.  Let  him  try  that,  and  he  will  probably 
find  either  that  he  will  be  fain  to  call  in  the 
architect’s  assistance  before  he  has  done,  or 
that  he  will  eventually  produce  a house  ten- 
fold fuller  of  inconveniences  and  absurdities 
than  any  which  he  can  fix  on  the 
architect.  We  knew  one  of  these  clever 
people — he  is  dead  now,  and  perhaps  knows 
better — who  delighted  to  gird  at  architects,  and 
designed  and  planned  his  own  house,  in  a sort  of 
gimcrack  Gothic  style,  with  wonderful  pie-crust  J 
ornaments  in  the  drawing-room,  and  showed  his  ■ 
skill  in  planning  by  placing  the  ground  floor  w.c.  J 
with  the  door  opening  direct  on  to  the  central  ] 
staircase  hall,  close  to  and  between  the  drawing-  I 
room  and  dining-room  doors  and  facing  the-  I 
entrance  door.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I 
generally  results  from  the  planning  of  these  1 
people  who  are  so  ready  to  sneer  at  the  architect.  I 
The  author’s  statement  that  the  architect  has  1 
never  devised  so  simple  a contrivance  as  “an  ] 
invisible  small  wardrobe  in  the  wall  adjoining  the  ' 
entrance,  a receptacle  for  hats  wraps  and  water-  I 
proofs,”  is  of  course  sheer  nonsense.  But  this  is  I 
a very  small  part  of  the  book,  and  the  remainder  I 
contains  many  pleasing  thoughts  and  word-  I 
paintings,  though  we  may  say  that  the  farther  the  I 
author  gets  away  from  “ the  house”  the  better  he  I 
is.  The  book  is  very  prettily  got  up. 


Water  Tower  and  Pumping  Power  Station 

Designs.  New  York  : The  Engineering  Record. 

1893- 

These  are  a set  of  designs  sent  in  for  prizes  offered 
by  the  Engineering  Record  (New  York)  for  the  best 
designs  for  treating  water  towers  and  pumping 
stations  with  architectural  and  picturesque  effect, 
with  due  regard  to  economy.  As  a set  they  are 
highly  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  prove  that 
such  erections  may  be  made  perfectly  agreeable 
in  an  architectural  sense  without  any  more 
expenditure  than  is  bestowed  upon  the  ugly  and 
unpicturesque  erections  which  engineers  generally 
devise  for  these  purposes.  Whether  American 
engineers  are  any  better  than  their  English 
brethren  in  regard  to  these  things  we  do  not 
know  ; we  imagine  the  designs  in  this  book  are 
mostly  the  work  of  architects ; but  their  authors 
have  the  credit  of  having  shown  how  the  thing 
can  be  done,  and  we  recommend  the  book  to  the 
attention  of  English  engineers,  who  might  do 
worse  than  take  some  hints  from  it. 


The  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book.  By 
D.  K.  Clark.  London  : Crosby  Lockwood 
& Son.  Second  Edition.  1893. 

A handy  book  of  reference  for  ready  use  in 
engineering  practice,  containing  650  pages,  well 
printed,  in  addition  to  a general  table  of  contents 
and  a comprehensive  index,  forming  a volume  I 
measuring  6 in.  by  4 in.  by  -L  in. , suitable  for  \ 
carrying  in  the  pocket.  The  publishers  have  j 
wisely  abstained  from  over-encumbrancing  the  •: 
volume  with  advertisement.  The  preface  states 
that  the  compilation  of  tables,  formulae,  rules,  and 
data  contained  in  this  pocket-book  are  arranged  j 
with  a view  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  j 
mechanical  engineer ; but  in  the  present  day,  ! 
mechanical  engineering  is  included  in  civil  engi- 
neering, and  may  only  be  considered  to  form  a 
distinct  branch  of  study,  so  far  as  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  concerned.  The  mathematical  j 
tables,  list  of  weights  and  measures,  particulars  of 
manufactured  metals,  strength  of  materials,  ] 
information  connected  with  milling,  electrical  j 
apparatus  and  combustion,  will  be  alike  useful  to 
the  civil  engineer,  to  the  military  engineer,  and 
to  the  manufacturer,  as  to  the  so-called  mechanical  I 
engineer.  In  the  second  edition,  various  new 
matter  has  been  imported  into  the  text,  and  we 
confidently  can  recommend  the  possession  of  a 
copy  of  this  book  to  the  active  practitioner.  The 
next  best  thing  to  having  data  in  the  memory,  is 
to  know  where  to  find  such  data  when  occasions  '1 
demand  it. 


“ The  Appraiser,  Auctioneer , Broker , House  and 
Estate  Agent,  and  Valuer’s  Pocket  Assistant.  I 
By  John  Wheeler,  Valuer,  revised,  &c.,  by 
C.  Norris,  Surveyor,  Valuer,  &c.  London : I 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  1893. 

There  are  excellent  points  about  this  little  book.  1 
Considering  the  smallness  of  its  size,  a very  large 
amount  of  information  is  packed  into  its  pages.  - 
The  usual  tables  for  calculating  the  value  of  real 
and  leasehold  estate,  annuities,  &c.,  are  to  be 
found  here,  together  with  a well-written  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  the  valuation  of  property.  I 
In  the  half-score  pages  devoted  to  the  law  of 
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dilapidations  and  fixtures  a lucid  statement  of 
general  principles  is  given  which  we  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  of 
professional  men.  Probably  not  one  lessee  in 
fifty  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  “ the  duty  of  leaving 
the  premises  in  a tenantable  state  of  repair  is  one 
from  which  the  lessee  cannot  be  excused  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  property  was  not  in  repair 
when  he  entered  upon  it.”  The  section  on 
mensuration  contains  some  useful  odds  and  ends 
of  information,  and  not  so  many  extracts  from 
school-books  as  we  usually  have  to  regret  in 
manuals  of  this  kind. 

Of  other  parts  of  the  book  we  cannot  speak  so 
highly.  In  the  long  lists  of  prices  of  personal 
property  and  effects  such  wide  alternatives  are 
commonly  given  that  they  are  of  little  value. 
Thus,  “ Brass  cornice  rings,  per  dozen,  3s.  to  12s.” 
The  pages  on  the  valuation  of  builders’  work 
are,  we  fear,  all  but  useless.  But  that  was 
inevitable.  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam . 


Notes  as  to  existing  Artisans'  Dwellings  in  Flats. 

By  J osei’H  Corbell,  Borough  Engineer  of 

Salford.  Salford  : W.  F.  Jackson. 

This  is  merely  a pamphlet  containing  notes  made 
by  the  author  for  the  special  sub-committee  of  the 
Health  Committee  of  Salford,  of  visits  ijiade  to 
various  towns  to  examine  the  different  systems  of 
houses  in  fiats  to  be  found  in  them.  The  publica- 
tion is  useful  as  giving  a series  of  plans  of  such 
buildings  in  various  cities,  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  and  it  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  going  to  build  dwellings  of  this  type. 


The  Railway  and  Traders'  Calculator ; con- 
taining Tables  for  all  Rates  from  the  100 th 
Part  of  a Penny  to  100  Shillings.  By  M.  B. 
Cotsworth.  London  : M ‘Corquodale  & Co. 
This  is  a large  series  of  tables,  which  it  must 
have  been  a work  of  great  labour  to  compile, 
giving  the  rates  for  weights  from  a quarter  of  a 
cwt.  to  one  hundred  tons,  computed  for  all 
charges  up  to  5/.  It  ought  to  save  a great  deal 
of  trouble  to  those  w'ho  have  a large  business  in 
sending  goods  by  rail. 


Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's.  Notes  by  Justin 
M’Carthy,  M.P.,  and  Vignettes  by  Joseph 
Pennell.  London  : Seeley  & Co. 

We  presume  it  is  on  account  of  the  illustrations 
that  this  book  is  sent  to  us.  The  writing  is  of 
very  little  value,  and  such  as  any  man  with 
an  average  power  of  literary  expression 
could  produce  in  any  quantity  without  much 
demand  on  his  powers  of  cerebration.  Mr. 
Pennell’s  sketches  are  excellent  — in  their 
way  ; in  general  effect  and  in  the  putting  in 
of  the  characteristic  figures  of  the  London  streets. 
But  as  the  book  is  sent  to  an  architectural 
journal,  we  must  say  that  from  the  architect’s 
point  of  view  the  buildings  are  almost  all  very 
badly  drawn,  the  detail  only  indicated  in  the 
roughest  manner,  and  often  indicated  wrong.  If 
it  is  replied  that  the  general  pictorial  effect  was 
what  was  aimed  at,  and  that  this  would  have 
been  spoiled  by  going  too  much  into  detail  in 
the  buildings,  we  know  that  perfectly  well,  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  pictorial  effect  is  quite 
consistent  with  drawing  buildings  upright,  and 
that  we  do  not  think  it  any  improvement  to  see 
them  crooked. 


“The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company’s 
Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent,”  edited  by  Percy 
Lindley  (London  : published  at  the  Continental 
Office,  Liverpool-street  Station),  is  a useful  little 
illustrated  handbook,  compiled  for  the  use  of 
travellers  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany’s route  to  the  Continent.  By  the  opening- 
up  of  the  new  “Hook  of  Holland  ” route,  fresh 
districts  in  Holland  and  North  and  South 
Germany  are  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the 
tourist — “ districts  not  yet  popular,  and  not  yet 
spoiled.”  we  are  told.  “Hook  of  Holland” 
is  the  English  of  the  corner  or  “ Hoek  van 
Holland,”  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  where  new 
quays  and  a station  have  been  built.  The  book 
(which  is  perhaps  a little  too  much  characterised 
by  attempts  at  “fine  writing,”  without  which  it 
would  be  quite  as  useful)  can  be  purchased  for 
sixpence.  An  abridgement  of  this  guidebook, 
also  illustrated,  is  published  for  one  penny. 

“The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 

Chicago,  1S93  : Official  Guide  (European 
Edition),  is  a somewhat  unwieldy  paper  guide- 
book of  some  250  pages,  of  which  about  100 
pages  are  advertisements.  The  book  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  as  to  means  of  getting 
to  Chicago,  and  what  to  see  when  there  and 


while  cn  route.  The  guide  is  sold  for  is.,  and 
is  published  by  Reuter’s  Telegram  Company, 
London. 


WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

“ The  Local  Government  Annual,  1893,” 
edited  by  S.  Edgcumbe-Rogers  (London  : Local 
Government fournal office,  Salisbury-square,  E.C. ) 
is  the  second  year’s  issue  of  an  excellent  and 
very  convenient  publication,  of  which  we  spoke 
favourably  on  its  lirst  appearance  a year  ago.  It 
has  the  merit  of  bringing  together  a great  deal  of 
information  hitherto  only  to  be  found  scattered 
through  various  official  or  semi-official  publica- 
tions. The  price  of  the  book  is  only  is.  6d. 
The  present  edition  embodies  several  improve- 
ments, though  we  cannot  include  under  that  head 
the  advertisement  which  spoils  the  appearance  of 
the  front  page  of  the  cover,  and  makes  it  look 
like  a trade  catalogue.  We  hope  that  next  year 
the  front  cover  will  resemble  last  year’s  in  being 
free  of  matter  extraneous  to  the  title.  The  work 
would  also  be  improved  by  ceasing  to  interleave 
advertisement  pages  with  the  pages  of  the  work 
itself.  In  the  list  of  “Associations  of  Officers 
connected  with  Local  Government,”  we  observe 
the  name  of  one  which  was  missing  from  last 
year’s  issue,  viz.,  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers.  We  are  glad 
that  the  omission  has  been  supplied,  but  wre  think 
that  the  name  of  this  important  society  might 
have  been  given  precedence  in  order  over  some 
of  the  other  bodies  enumerated.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  test  it,  the  work  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

“Every  Man’s  Own  Lawyer:  A Handy  book 
of  the  Principles  of  Law  and  Equity”  (London  : 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Son,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court),  is  a very  useful  book,  enabling  its 
possessor  to  form  some  idea  of  his  legal  position 
in  regard  to  his  affairs,  business  or  private, 
and  informing  him  of  his  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  as  a citizen.  It  is  now 
in  its  thirtieth  edition  (a  fact  that  says  much 
for  its  general  reliability),  and  is  brought 
up  to  date  so  as  to  include  the  legislation 
of  the  Session  of  1892.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
barrister,  and  has  been  carefully  revised.  Its 
price  is  appropriately  enough  6s.  8d.,  and  the 
expenditure  of  that  sum  in  its  purchase  is  calcu- 
lated to  save  many  a fee  of  the  same  amount,  in 
that  the  book  will  give  its  possessor  a good  idea 
of  his  position,  and  will  prevent  him  from  too 
rashly  entering  upon  litigation.  Moreover,  the 
book  will  be  of  use  in  an  educational  sense,  inas- 
much as  it  affords  a useful  key  to  the  laws  of 
the  country.  Of  especial  interest  to  our  own 
readers  we  may  mention  the  sections  devoted 
to  the  law  of  contract,  Public  Health  law,  the 
law  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  and  property, 
employers’  liability  law,  and  the  law  of  apprentice- 
ship. The  work  contains  nearly  700  pages,  and  is 
well  indexed.  It  is  no  doubt  as  true  as  ever  that, 
where  weighty  and  important  interests  are  con- 
cerned, the  layman  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a 
fool  for  his  client,  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of  this 
book  to  enable  the  public  to  dispense  with  lawyers 
altogether  ; indeed,  it  is  likely  to  open  the  eyes 
of  people  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  competent 
legal  advice  in  all  matters  of  great  moment. 

“Willing’s  British  and  Irish  Press  Guide, 
1S93”  (London  : James  Willing,  162,  Piccadilly) 
is  one  of  the  handiest  and  most  compact  of  the 
now  numerous  Press  directories.  It  is  well 
arranged  and  printed,  and  is  sold  for  one  shilling. 
It  is  now  in  its  twentieth  year  of  publication, 
having  been  formerly  known  as  “May’s”  Press 
Guide. 

“The  Advertiser’s  A.B.C.  of  Official  Scales 
and  Charges,  and  Advertisement  Press  Directory 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  the  Colonies” 
(London  : T.  B.  Browne,  16 1,  Queen  Victoria- 
street)  is  a large  and  comprehensive  Press  direc- 
tory, and  will  be  found  of  especial  use  by  adver- 
tisers. It  embodies  several  new  features,  including 
a useful  list  of  the  principal  foreign  newspapers. 
It  is  sold  for  half-a-guinea. 

“The  Electrical  Trades’ Directory  and  Hand- 
book for  1893”  (London:  Electrician  Office, 
Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street)  is  now  in  its  eleventh 
year.  Besides  the  usual  directory  information,  it 
contains  a great  deal  of  matter  likely  to  be  useful 
to  all  who  are  or  may  be  concerned  with  electricity 
in  its  now  numerous  applications.  Its  published 
price  is  7s.  6d. 

“The  Gas  Engineer’s  Pocket  Almanack  and 
Lighting  Table  for  1S93”  (London  : W.  Sugg  & 
Co.,  Vincent  Works,  Westminster)  is  a very 
useful  pocket-book,  containing  valuable  informa- 
tion for  those  who  have  much  to  do  with  gas- 
works and  gas-lighting.  Its  price  is  2s.  6d. 

“The  Garden  Oracle,  and  Floricultural  Year- 


book, 1S93”  (London:  Gardeners'  Magazine 
office,  4,  Ave  Maria-lane)  is  the  thirty-fifth  yearly 
issue  of  a very  useful  illustrated  publication  (some 
of  the  illustrations  being  coloured).  It  contains  an 
interesting  illustrated  article  on  “garden  foes.” 
The  book  is  to  be  bought  for  a shilling. 

“Milestone  Guides”  (London:  “Milestone 
Guides”  Office,  81,  Carter-lane,  E.C.)  comprise 
a very  handy  series  of  small  volumes  for  reference 
by  those  who  walk,  ride,  drive,  or  cycle  along  our 
country-roads.  Apart  from  railway  travellers, 
cyclists  are  no  doubt  the  most  numerous  class  of 
people  who  go  any  considerable  distance,  and 
these  books  will  be  found  very  handy  by  them,  as 
they  indicate  the  various  points  on  alternative 
routes,  with  the  distances.  Vol.  I.,  now  before 
us,  deals  with  the  Southern  section  of  the  country, 
with  London  as  the  starting-point.  The  volume 
is  sold  for  is.,  but  it  can  also  be  had  in  separate 
parts  at  id.  each.  To  young  architects  and 
others  travelling  by  cycle  on  sketching  tours  these 
guides  will  be  found  very  useful. 

1 -o-i 

Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

COTTINGPIAM’S  COLLECTION— THE 
FONT  OF  ARMAGH. 

Sir,  — Some  time  back  a correspondent, 
“ W.  E.  D - M.,”  recalled  some  interesting 
information  about  Cottingham,  the  architect,  and 
his  museum,  dispersed  in  1850.  I should  be 
greatly  obliged  if  he  could  afford  some  further 
information.  Among  other  appropriations, 
Cottingham  carried  away  from  us  here  the  ancient 
font  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  of  Armagh. 
Need  I say  that  this  is  still  a grief  and  grievance 
to  Irish  Ecclesiologists,  to  whom  every  relic  of  this 
most  ancient  foundation  and  primatial  seat  of 
our  church  is  sacred.  It  had  been  buried  in 
troubled  times,  and  recovered  in  1810  only  to  be 
(well,  de  mortuis  nil — ) “exported”  by  Cottingham 
thirty  years  later.  The  “alleged  “ copy”  which 
he  gave  us  (at  the  cost  of  Primate  Beresford)  is  no 
consolation  to  us. 

Perhaps  “ W .E.  D-M.,”  with  access  to  the 
catalogues  he  mentions,  and  possibly  to  the 
original  sale-book  at  Christy  & Manson’s,  and  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  could  do  a great  kindness  in 
endeavouring  to  trace  this  relic,  if  it  still  exists, 
that,  by  some  chance,  restitution  might  still  be 
made  to  the  church. 

It  could  be  but  a rude  fragment  of  little  interest 
or  value  out  of  Armagh.  It  is  described  as 
resembling  a section  of  a pillar  and  rudely  adorned 
with  figures  of  angels  and  sacred  symbols. 

Thomas  Drew,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Christ  Church , Dublin , June  4,  1893. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DINNER. 

Sir, — From  your  report  of  what  I said,  I 
apparently  did  not  convey  that  I was  speaking  of 
the  past  views  on  architectural  education,  and  not 
of  the  present. 

About  the  present  Architectural  school  at  the 
Royal  Academy  I said  nothing,  except  this,  that 
if  the  profession  wanted  statics  taught  there  they 
must  let  their  desire  be  known. 

G.  Aitchison. 


SOIL-PIPES  AND  WASTE-PIPES. 

Sir, — As  one  much  interested  in  the  scientific  and 
common-sense  treatment  of  house  drainage  in 
opposition  to  the  rule-of-thumb  methods  so  often 
adopted,  I am  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Arthur  Baker's 
letter  in  your  issue  of  May  27. 

He  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
refers  to  the  adoption  of  the  smallest  size  of  pipes 
that  can  with  safety  be  used,  and  as  an  advocate  for 
small  pipes  I should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  a few 
words  in  their  favour. 

For  soil-pipes  I consider  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  one  of  3 in.  in  diameter  is  not  only  sufficient, 
but  much  superior  to  one  of  larger  bore.  The  w.c. 
apparatus  mostly  in  use  is  a valve  closet,  the  valve 
commonly  only  measuring  2iin.  in  diameter,  though 
some  measure  as  much  as  3 in.  ; it  follows  then  that 
the  water  discharged  through  a 2^  in.  or  3 in.  orifice 
cannot  fill,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  flush,  a soil- 
pipe  of  more  than  2^  in.  or  3 in.  diameter 
respectively.  To  make  a perfect  flush  the  water 
should  descend  in  the  pipe  as  a piston,  fitting  closely 
to  the  walls  of  the  pipe,  which  will  then  be  left  quite 
clean  after  each  discharge;  whereas  should  the 
water  &c. , be  discharged  through  a 2 1 or . 3 in. 
orifice  into  a pipe  of  4,  5,  or  even  6 in.  diameter,  it, 
passing  through  the  oblique  branch-pipe,  strikes 
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against  one  side  of  the  soil-pipe,  rebounds  against 
the  opposite  side,  and  descends  in  a zigzag  manner, 
fouling  the  soil-pipe  more  or  less  as  it  goes. 

The  fixing  of  a number  of  closets  on  one  soil-pipe 
will  not  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of 
the  pipe,  for  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  more  than  one 
closet  is  discharged  at  the  same  moment,  and  as  the 
discharge  would  la.ll  through  a vertical  pipe  of  50  ft. 
in  height  in  less  than  three  seconds,  should  several 
be  discharged  together  no  inconvenience  would 
result. 

It  has  been  urged  that  a 3 in.  pipe  would  more 
readily  become  stopped  than  a larger  pipe,  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  as  the  force  of  the  discharge  being 
greater  in  the  smaller  pipe  ensures  that  the  pipe 
shall  be  left  clean,  whereas  the  larger  pipe  may, 
and  generally  does,  become  encrusted. 

I am  informed  that  a certain  firm  of  plumbers, 
who  keep  one  or  two  men  exclusively  for  unstopping 
closets  and  soil-pipes,  though  they  have  fixed 
hundreds  of  small-bore  soil-pipes  have  never  been 
once  called  upon  to  unstop  one. 

In  all  wastes,  whether  soil-pipes  or  lavatory,  bath 
or  sink  wastes,  the  great  point  to  be  observed  (though 
usually  ignored),  is  that  the  outgo  of  the  receptacle 
shall  be  of  greater  area  than  the  waste-pipe  itself, 
thus  ensuring  a thorough  scour  at  each  operation  ; 
stoppages  and  foul  pipes  thus  become  impossibilities. 

Acting  on  this  axiom  I use  a 3-in.  soil-pipe  with  a 
w.c.  of  3^-in.  outgo,  but  not  a valve  closet.  For 
lavatories  and  sinks  I use  a ii-in.  outgo  with  i-in. 
waste,  and  for  baths  2-in.  outlets  (i.e.,  collective  size 
of  holes),  with  ii-in.  wastes,  and  I find  that  these 
small  wastej  of  short  length  and  fixed  without  traps 
under  keep  perfectly  clean  and  sweet ; the  trap  is 
then  not  only  unnecessary  but  objectionable,  as 
spoiling  the  force  of  the  discharge  and  holding  foul 
water ; whereas  a smaller  outlet  to  the  receptacle 
with  a larger  waste  soon  gets  so  foul  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  fix  a trap  to  keep  the  stink 
down  ; this  it  does  very  imperfectly,  as  the  trap  itself 
and  the  short  length  of  pipe  above  are  themselves 
coated  with  filth.  Bernard  Dicksee. 


Jibe  Student’s  Column. 

CHEMISTRY.— XXIII. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

JVjjsrHj  ORMERLY,  chemistry  was  divided  into 
H two  ljranches,  viz.,  Inorganic  Chemistry , 

treating  with  the  substances  which  form 
the  mineral  portion  of  the  earth,  and  Organic 
Chemistry , treating  with  the  compounds  which 
were  found  in  plants  or  animals.  This  division 
was  adopted  wdien  it  was  believed  that  the 
organic  substances  coul.l  only  be  formed  by  the 
agency  of  the  process  which  we  call  “life.”  In 
1S2S,  however,  Wohler  manufactured  urea  arti- 
ficially, and  since  then  a large  number  of  the 
compounds  found  in  living  organisms  have  been 
prepared  artificially  from  inorganic  substances. 
As  the  compounds  found  in  organisms  are  not 
confined  to  organic  structures,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  the  term  Chemistry  of  the 
Carbon  Compounds  for  the  term  Organic  Che- 
mistry, because  all  organic  compounds  contain 
carbon.  But  the  inorganic  substances  called 
carbonates  also  contain  carbon,  hence  this  latter 
appellation  is  little  better  than  the  former.  The 
terms  Chemistry  of  the  Hydro-carbons  and  Che- 
mistry of  Compound  Radicles  have  also  been 
suggested,  but  the  original  term,  “Organic 
Chemistry,  still  remains  the  most  popular. 
Modern  organic  chemistry  may  be  regarded  as 
that  branch  of  the  science  which  treats  with  all 
the  compounds  of  carbon  other  than  carbonates. 

One  large  class  of  the  carbon  compounds 
consists  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  such 
compounds  being  termed  hydro-carbons.  Thus 
naphthaline,  which  is  largely  used  for  the  “albo- 
carbon  ” light,  is  a hydro-carbon  having  the 
formula  C,0HS,  and  anthracene,  which  is  obtained 
from  coal  tar,  is  another  hydro-carbon  and  has  the 
formula  C14III(I.  The  latter  has  become  of  great 
importance  since  the  dye,  alizarin,  has  been  pre- 
pared from  it.  1 

In  order  to  study  organic  chemistry  in  a syste- 
matic manner,  it  is  usual  to  draw  up  a classifica- 
tion of  the  compounds,  grouping  the  substances 
connected  wfith  one  another  into  their  various 
classes.  Thus  we  have  groups  (1)  the  hydro- 
carbons  ; (2)  the  alcohols;  (3)  the  ethers;  (4) 
the  aldehydes  ; and  so  on.  It  is  only  intended 
here  to  consider  a few  of  the  more  important 
compounds  classed  under  organic  chemistry  with 
regard  to  their  properties  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  obtained,  without  considering 
their  classification  or  their  chemical  relation  to 
other  carbon  compounds. 


Oils  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (1) 
Oils,  and  (2)  Volatile  or  Essential  Oils. 


Fixed  Oils. 


Turpentine. 


Fixed  oils,  when  obtained  from  plants,  are 
usually  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  seeds,  the 
capsules,  or  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seed.  They 
are  not  often  obtained  from  the  roots.  When 
obtained  from  animals,  the  fixed  oils  are  usually 
found  in  the  cellular  membrane.  Fixed  oils  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  : — (1)  Drying  oils, 
and  (2)  Non-drying  oils.  Linseed,  poppy,  nut 
oils,  &c.,  when  exposed  for  a considerable  length 
of  time  to  the  atmosphere  become  thick,  and 
finally  dry  up  completely  into  a varnish  through 
oxidation.  Such  oils  are  termed  drying  oils. 
Olive  oil  and  many  similar  vegetable  oils  become 
rancid  and  acid  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
These  are  termed  non-drying  oils,  and  are  not 
employed  in  paint. 

The  drying  oils  are  mostly  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  various  plants. 

Linseed  Oil,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
oil  used  for  paint  and  putty  manufacture,  is 
obtained  by  compressing  flax-seed.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a long  time. 
A clear  oil,  known  as  raw  linseed  oil,  can  then  be 
drawn  off.  The  pasty  mass  which  is  left  behind 
in  the  tanks  is  known  as  “foots;”  it  contains 
water  and  organic  impurities  from  the  seeds.  Raw 
linseed  oil  should  be  transparent  and  of  a light 
colour,  and  should  possess  very  little  odour. 
Freshly  extracted  linseed  oil  should  never  be 
employed  in  paint.  It  is  not  fit  for  use  until  at 
least  six  months  after  it  has  been  expressed  from 
the  seed.  Linseed  oil  begins  to  boil  at  about 
500  deg.  F.  At  this  temperature  it  decomposes,  and 
gives  off  acid  fumes.  The  so-called  “ boiled  ” 
oil  is  prepared  by  adding  certain  metallic  oxides, 
such  as  litharge  and  red  lead,  to  the  raw  oil 
(previously  heated  to  about  200  deg.  F.  )and  heating 
the  mixture  to  about  350  deg.  F.  This  boiled  oil 
drys  much  quicker  than  the  raw  oil,  but  produces 
an  inferior  surface.  For  common  paints  it  is 
usual  to  employ  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  boiled 
and  raw  oil. 

If  a film  of  raw  linseed  oil  is  spread  upon  sheet 
glass,  it  should  become  dry  in  two  or  three  days, 
while  boiled  oil  treated  in  a similar  manner  should 
become  dry  in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
(Proc.  Soc.  Engineers,  1875).  If  the  oil  has  been 
adulterated  with  a non-drying  oil  it  will  remain 
sticky  for  several  months  if  treated  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  said  that  resin  is  a common  adulterant 
of  linseed  oil.  This  compound  darkens  the  colour 
of  and  thickens  the  oil. 

Coreil  has  recently  shown  that  resin  oil  may  be 
detected  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  the 
suspected  oil.  It  is  rapidly  blackened  if  an 
appreciable  amount  of  resin  oil  is  present. 

Nut  Oil  is  expressed  from  the  kernel  of  the 
walnut  (Juglans  regia).  It  drys  rapidly,  but  the 
resulting  varnish  is  inferior  to  linseed  oil  in 
durability.  The  oil  should  be  colourless,  or  very 
nearly  so. 

Poppy  Oil  is  aiso  an  almost  colourless  oil.  It  is 
inferior  to  both  linseed  and  walnut  oil.  It  is 
expressed  from  common  poppy  seeds. 

Non-drying  Oils.  Palm  Oil  and  Cocoa-nut  Oil 
are  both  non-drying  oils,  which  become  rancid 
upon  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  They  are 
both  largely  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  candles.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  obtained  by 
crushing  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  (cocos 
nucifera)  under  great  pressure.  Talm  oil  is 
obtained  from  a west  African  palm  (elceis 
guineensis).  Cotton  seed  oil  is  another  non- 
drying oil  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
It  is  used  for  lubricating  purposes,  and  also  for 
soap  manufacture.  It  is  also  used  for  adulterating 
the  more  expensive  oils.  Much  of  the  “ olive  oil  ” 
of  commerce  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  cotton 
seed  oil.  Fish  oils  are  fixed,  non-drying  oils ; 
they  are  used  as  food  and  sometimes  as  lamp  oil. 

Volatile  or  Essentia!  Oils.  Essential  oils  are 
sometimes  obtained  by  distilling  parts  of  certain 
plants  with  water,  sometimes  by  mere  pressure  of 
the  plant,  and  sometimes  by  the  distillation  of 
glutinous  liquids  termed  Balsams,  which  exude 
from  punctures  or  incisions  in  certain  trees 
and  shrubs.  Oil  of  Turpentine,  the  most 
important  of  the  essential  oils,  is  obtained  by 
distilling  crude  turpentine  with  water.  Crude 
turpentine  is  a semi-fluid  mass  which  flows  from 
incisions  in  the  wood  of  certain  species  of  Pinus. 
Common  resin  is  left  in  the  still  or  retort  when 
this  crude  turpentine  is  subjected  to  distillation. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  which  distils  over  is 
purified  by  redistillation.  The  best  oil  of 
turpentine  comes  from  America,  and  the 
following  tests  and  particulars,  published  by 
John  Lucas  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  should  prove 
of  service  in  determining  the  quality  of  such  an 


Colour — crystal  clear  and  water  white. 
Commercial  weight — 7 lb.  to  gallon. 

Boiling  point — 320  deg.  to  346  deg.  Fahr. 
Specific  gravity  at  60  deg.  Fahr. — CVS75  (31  deg. 
Baume). 

Usual  adulterants  are — (1)  Rosin  oil.  (2) 
Petroleum  benzene  (or  naphtha).  (3)  Head  light 
oil  (150  deg.  test). 

Tests. 


Rosin  oil,  if  present,  will  retard  evaporation. 
Its  presence  in  any  considerable  quantity  may  be 
detected  by  allowing  the  turps  to  evaporate  irom 
a small  dish  or  open  cup,  when  the  adulterant 
will  remain  as  a sticky,  resinous  oil,  with  very 
characteristic  resin  odour  if  ignited. 

Benzene  (or  naphtha)  shows  itself  generally  by 
its  characteristic  odour  and  rapid  evaporation. 
Tested  with  the  hydrometer  5 per  cent  of  this 
adulterant  will  make  a difference  of  l§  per  cent. 
Baume. 

Pure  turps  at  15  deg.  C.,  i.e.,  59 deg.  Fahr.,  is 

31  deg.  Baume. 

5 per  cent,  benzene  at  15  deg.  C.,  i.e.,  59  deg. 

Fahr.,  is  325  deg.  Baume. 

15  per  cent,  benzene  at  15  deg.  C.,  i.e.,  59  deg. 

Fahr.,  is  34 deg.  Baume. 

25  per  cent,  benzene  at  15  deg.  C.  i.e.,  59  deg- 

Fahr.,  is  38 deg.  Baume. 

Headlight  oil  (petroleum,  paraffin  oils,  &c.) : — 
These  adulterants  retard  evaporation,  and  can 
usually  be  detected  by  the  delicate  “bluish 
bloom  ” or  smoky  bluish-yellow  cloud  they 
impart  to  the  turps. 

{a. ) To  detect  small  quantities  of  these  adul- 
terants, fill  two  white  glass  vials,  bottles  or 
tumblers  (the  longer  the  better),  one  with  pure 
spirits,  turps,  one  with  the  doubtful  article  ; 
hold  both  over  a piece  of  black  paper,  and  look 
directly  down  into  the  liquid  ; 3 to  5 per  cent,  of 
any  petroleum  will  impart  a decided  bloom  or 
cloud  to  the  turps. 

(b.)  Test  with  hydrometer  ; 5 per  cent,  of 
headlight  oil  will  make  a difference  of  -J-  deg. 
Baume. 

Pure  turps  at  15  deg.  C.  (59  deg.  F.)  is  31  deg. 

Baume. 

5 per  cent,  headlight  oil  at  15  deg.  C. 

(59  deg-  F.)  is  31-’-  deg.  Baume. 

10  per  cent,  headlight  oil  at  15  deg.  C. 

(59  deg.  F.)  is  32  deg.  Baume. 

25  per  cent,  headlight  oil  at  15  deg.  C. 

(59  deg.  F.)  is  34  deg.  Baume. 

33^  per  cent,  headlight  oil  at  15  deg.  C. 

(59  deg.  F.)  is  35.V  deg.  Baume. 


Baume  or  Beaume  Hydrometer. 

The  hydrometer  is  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  or  the  density  of  a liquid. 

There  are  several  forms  of  hydrometers. 
By  most  instruments  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  is  determined  by  noting 
the  depth  to  which  the  hydrometer 
sinks  in  the  liquid,  but  in  some  it  is 
ascertained  by  observing  the  weight 
which  is  required  to  sink  the  hydro-  , 
meter  to  a given  depth  in  the  liquid. 
The  Beaume  hydrometer  (Fig.  17) 
indicates  the  gravity  of  a liquid  by 
the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  that 
liquid.  There  are  two  Beaume  hydro- 
meters, (1)  the  salimeter,  for  liquids 
heavier  than  water,  (2)  the  alcoholi- 
meter,  for  liquids  lighter  than  water. 
In  the  alcoholimeter  the  zero  point  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  indicates  the 
point  to  which  the  instrument  w'ould 
sink  in  distilled  water  containing  ten 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  common  salt. 
The  second  point,  marked  10,  is  the 
point  to  which  the  hydrometer  would 
sink  in  distilled  water  at  the  standard  1 
temperature.  From  10  the  scale  is 
continued  upwards.  Tables  giving  the 
Fie.  1 7.  specific  gravities  which  correspond  to 
the  readings  of  the  Beaume  hydro- 
meters may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  larger 
Standard  works  on  chemistry,  but  the  highest 
authorities  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  exact  value 
of  the  readings  given  by  the  Beaume  hydrometer. 
According  to  Thorpe,  the  mark  10  on  the 
Beaumd  alcoholimeter  corresponds  to  a specific 
gravity  of  I’ooo;  20  to  o-936  ; 30  to  0 880;  { 
40  to  o-S30  ; 50  to  07S5  ; and  60  to  0745. 


Gums,  Resins,  and  Varnishes. 

Gums  are  obtained  by  subjecting  the  glutinous 
matter  which  exudes  from  certain  trees  to  distil- 
lation. The  gums  are  left  as  a residue  and 
become  hard  and  brittle  upon  cooling.  They  are 
all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 
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Resins  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
gums,  but  differ  from  gums  in  being  insoluble  in 
water,  and  therefore  more  suitable  for  varnishes. 

Gum  Resins  consist  of  a natural  mixture  of 
resin  and  gum. 

Varnishes  consist  of  resin  dissolved  in  oil  or 
spirits. 

Common  Brown  Resin,  or  Rosin,  is  obtained  as 
a residue  by  distillation  of  spruce  fir  turpentine. 
It  is  regarded  as  having  a composition  represented 
by  the  formula  C4HG20.i. 

White  Resin  is  obtained  from  Bordeaux  turpen- 
tine. 

Mastic  and  Sandarach  arc  fragrant  resins.  The 
former  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  I'istacia  lentiscus, 
the  latter  by  the  juniper  tree  (juniperus  communis). 

Gum  Anime  is  obtained  from  a leguminous  tree 
of  Zanzibar. 

Copal  appears  to  be  yielded  by  several  trees. 
The  copal  obtained  from  Inhambane  is  produced 
from  Copaifera  Gorskiana. 

Gum  Dammar  is  yielded  by  the  kauri  pine  of 
New  Zealand. 

Lac  exudes  from  various  species  of  Ficus.  Shell 
lac  is  prepared  by  melting  natural  lac,  straining 
and  compressing  it  into  sheets.  It  is  purer  than 
the  natural  lac.  Shell  lac  is  much  used  for 
lacquers  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax. 
The  best  gums  are  usually  those  of  ancient  origin. 
They  are  dug  from  the  ground  beneath  the  trees 
which  yield  them,  and  in  many  cases  where  those 
trees  no  longer  exist. 

Oil  Varnishes  are  made  by  dissolving  the  best 
and  hardest  gums  in  oil,  usually  boiling  linseed 
oil.  They  dry  slowly,  but  the  coat  finally  pro- 
duced is  superior  and  more  durable  to  that 
obtained  with  other  varnishes. 

Spirit  Varnishes  and  Lacquers  are  made  by 
dissolving  gums,  such  as  shell  lac  or  sandarach,  in 
methylated  spirit  or  in  wood  spirit.  They  dry 
quickly,  but  the  dry  surface  of  gum  which  remains 
is  apt  to  crack  and  peel  off  upon  exposure  to 
weather. 

Turpentine  Varnishes  are  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  softer  resins,  such  as  common  resin, 
mastic,  &c.,  in  the  best  commercial  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. They  are  mostly  lighter  in  colour  than  oil 
varnishes,  they  dry  quickly,  but  the  surface  of  dry 
varnish  produced  is  less  durable  than  that  obtained 
with  oil  varnishes. 

A Water  Varnish  is  sometimes  manufactured 
by  dissolving  shell  lac  in  a very  dilute  hot  solution 
of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda.  The  varnish  pro- 
duced is,  however,  an  inferior  one. 

India-rubber  or  Caoutchouc. 

Caoutchouc  may  be  classed  with  the  resins. 
It  is  obtained  by  drying  the  juice  which  exudes 
from  certain  trees,  notably  the  Elasticas.  Pure 
caoutchouc  is  white  ; the  black  colour  of  com- 
mercial rubber  is  caused  by  the  smoke  of 
the  fires  employed  for  drying  the  juice. 
Vul.anised  india-rubber  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  rubber  with  sulphur.  Vulcanite  or  Ebonite 
is  also  manufactured  by  heating  rubber  with 
sulphur. 

Gutia  Percha  is  closely  allied  to  caoutchouc. 
It  is  yielded  by  a large  tree  sometimes  termed 
Isonandra  Gutta,  but  also  known  under  the  name 
of  Dichopsis  Gutta.  To  collect  the  milk  or  juice 
which  yields  the  gutta-percha,  the  trees  are  cut 
down  and  their  bark  is  stripped  off.  The  juice 
which  then  flows  from  the  tree  is  collected  and 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Many  other  trees 
yield  juices  from  which  substances,  more  or  less 
resembling  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  may  be 
obtained. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  George  Potter. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  George  Potter,  once  well  known  as  a trade 
unionist  of  the  old  school.  He  died  on  Saturday 
last.  He  was  born  at  Kenilworth  in  1832  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  a carpenter  at  Coventry. 
In  1854  he  came  to  London,  soon  made  himself 
popular  with  his  co-workers,  and  became  a prominent 
member  of  the  Progressive  Society  of  Carpenters.  It 
was  in  the  great  lock-out  in  the  building  trades  of 
London  in  1859  that  he  became  prominent. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.— Business  in  several 
branches  of  the  English  iron  market  exhibits  a slight 
amelioration.  Crude  iron  shows  a slight  recovery  in 
the  Cleveland  district,  and  in  a few  instances 
finished  iron  is  said  to  meet  with  more  inquiry.  The 
tinplate  department  remains  in  a fairly  active  condi- 
tion. Steel  is  in  better  demand,  and  heavy  rails  in 
the  North  West  have  recovered.  Shipbuilders  and 
engineers  report  a slight  increase  of  activity.  The 
coal  trade  is  still  rather  unsatisfactory.—  Iron, 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Westham,  Weymouth. — In  a limited 
competition  for  a proposed  new  church  at  Westham, 
near  Weymouth,  the  plans  submitted  under  motto 
“ Pro  Aris,"  by  Mr.  George  H.  Fellowes  Prynne, 

F.  R.  I.  B.A.,  were  selected  by  the  arbitrator,  Mr. 
William  White,  F.S.  A.,  and  have  since  been  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

New  Transepts,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smith- 
field. — On  Monday  last  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  north  transept  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  Smith- 
field.  Mr.  Aston  Webb  is  the  architect.  In  the 
Builder  for  September  17  last  we  gave  three  double- 
page illustrations  showing  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  new  north  transept  and  the  interior  of  the 
south  transept,  together  with  a ground  plan  showing 
the  whole  of  the  church  precincts. 

The  Municipal  Buildings  at  Bath. —The 
foundation  stone  of  the  important  enlargement  of 
the  new  Municipal  Buildings  at  Bath  was  laid  on  the 
1st  inst.  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Jerom  Murch.  We 
gave  a large  view  of  the  elevation  of  the  buildings  to 
High-street,  and  plans  and  description  in  th a Builder 
for  January  9,  1892.  We  also  gave  a perspective 
view  in  our  number  for  May  28,  1892.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Brydon,  F.  R.  I.  B.A,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Hayward  and  E.  W.  Wooster  are  the  contractors. 

The  New  Building  for  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Whitehall. — The  founda- 
tion stone  of  this  new  building  was  laid  on  Tuesday 
last  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Messrs. 
Aston  Webb  and  E.  Ingress  Bell  are  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co. , are  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 

G.  Berry  is  the  clerk  of  works.  We  published 
views  and  plans  of  the  new  building  in  our  issue  for 
May  13  last. 

Arundel  Church. — The  oak  roof  of  the  nave  of 
the  fine  old  church  at  Arundel  has  been  carefully 
examined  and  reported  on  by  several  well-known 
architects,  and  owing  to  the  ravages  of  worm  the 
main  timbers  have  been  condemned  as  unsafe.  The . 
work  of  entire  renovation  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  George  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  of 
Westminster.  The  roof,  which  was  restored  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  some  seventeen  years  ago,  will  be 
carefully  copied  in  detail  and  renewed  in  English 
oak,  only  such  timbers  as  are  found  to  be  untouched 
by  worm  being  reused.  The  contract  has  been 
undertaken  for  the  sum  of  1,058/.  9s.  7d.,  by 
Mr.  Burrell,  builder,  of  Arundel. 

The  New  Coroner’s  Court  and  Public 
Mortuary,  Westminster. — The  foundation  stone 
of  this  building  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
on  the  1st  inst.  It  is  being  erected  by  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  John.  The  site  of  the  new 
buildings  has  a superficial  area  of  8,175  ft.,  with  a 
frontage  on  the  Horsefcrry-road  of  75  ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  109  ft.,  the  freehold  having  been  given  to 
the  parish  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  order  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  the  mortuary  upon  the  burial 
ground  close  by,  which  has  since  been  laid  out  as  a 
public  garden  with  the  assistance  of  a grant  of 
1,000/.  by  His  Grace.  The  buildings  will  comprise 
a public  mortuary,  constructed  in  three  sections — 
one  for  the  reception  of  bodies  to  await  inquests, 
another  for  the  use  of  parishioners  whose 
dwelling  accommodation  may  render  desirable 
the  removal  of  the  deceased  to  await  interment, 
and  the  third  for  use  in  case  of  death  from  infectious 
disease.  There  is  a post-mortem  room,  with  all  proper 
accessories.  A spacious  entrance-hall,  and  rooms 
for  the  caretaker's  residence  complete  the  accommo- 
dation on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
Coroner's  Court,  34  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  a Coroner's 
room,  a jurors'  room,  waiting  rooms,  and  the  usual 
adjuncts.  On  the  second  floor  a suite  of  rooms  has 
been  provided  for  the  free  accommodation  of  families 
who  may  have  temporarily  to  quit  their  dwellings 
during  fumigation  or  disinfection  after  the  occur- 
rence of  infectious  illness.  The  elevation  of  the 
principal  block  of  buildings  is  to  be  of  red  brick  and 
Portland-stone  dressings,  and  in  the  Renaissance 
style.  In  the  rear,  entirely  isolated  from  the  main 
structure,  is  a chamber  for  the  disinfection  of 
bedding  and  clothing  removed  from  homes  in  which 
infectious  disease  has  occurred.  The  plans, 
specifications,  working  drawings,  &c.,  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Vestry's  Surveyor,  Mr.  G.  R.  W. 
Wheeler,  who  is  acting  honorarily  as  architect.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  N.  Lidstone,  of  Blackstock-road, 
Finsbury  Park. 

Barracks  Extension  in  Newcastle. — 
According  to  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  the  military 
barracks  at  Newcastle  are  undergoing  some  exten- 
sion. A portion  of  the  wall  facing  Spital  Tongues 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  will  be  rebuilt  close  to 
the  road.  On  the  vacant  space  will  be  erected  new 
quarters  for  married  men  who  are  at  pi-esent  living 
outside  the  barracks.  The  new  houses  will  number 
twenty-six,  and  adjacent  to  them  will  be  reared  a 
block  of  warrant  officers’  buildings.  The  additional 
quarters  will  be  built  in  line  with  the  wall,  and  they 
will  extend  to  between  200  ft.  and  300  ft.  in  length, 
the  contract  for  the  whole  amounting  to  10,000/. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Kirk  & Brown,  of 
Newcastle. 

Catholic  Schools,  Kilbirnie,  Ayrshire.— 
Operations  have  been  begun  for  building  a school  at 
Kilbirnie  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  denomination  at  Avils.  It  will  accom- 
modate about  170  children.  The  architect  is  Mr. 


Joseph  Cowan,  Glasgow,  and  the  tradesmen  are— 
Mr.  John  Keanie,  Lochwinnoch,  builder  ; Mr. 
Alexander,  Bridge  of  Weir,  joiner  ; Mr.  H.  M'Bride, 
Glengarnock,  slater ; and  Messrs.  D.  & J.  Tait, 
Dairy,  plasterers. 

Manual  and  Cookery  Schools,  Bir- 
mingham.— On  the  24th  ult. , a new  centre 
for  Manual  Instruction  and  Instruction  in  Cookery 
for  the  pupils  of  the  Church  Schools  in 
Birmingham,  was  opened  in  Bath-row  by 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  K.C.S.I. , Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Burmah.  The  centre  is  one  of  a 
number  which  the  Birmingham  Church  Council 
is  endeavouring  to  provide.  The  premises  adjoin 
the  schools  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  include  a cookery  school,  accommodating 
seventy-six  girls  for  demonstration,  and  twenty-four 
for  practice,  and  a manual  training  school  fitted 
with  benches,  lathes  and  tools  for  twenty-two  boys, 
Adjoining  the  cookery  school  is  a house  for 
resident  pupils.  Additional  class-rooms  have  also 
been  built,  and  new  play-grounds  formed  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  schools  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed,  erected,  and  fitted  up 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn,  architect, 
of  Birmingham. 

New  Buildings,  Swansea.— Mr.  Archibald  D. 
Dawnay,  A.M.Inst.C.  E. , of  London,  has  been 
instructed  to  execute  the  constructional  steel  and 
ironwork  and  fireproof  flooring  in  Messrs.  B.  Evans 
& Company's  extensive  buildings,  of  which  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Jones  & Rowlands  are  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
D.  Jenkins,  of  Swansea,  the  contractor. 

Extension  of  Hotel,  Langland  Bay, 
Glamorganshire. — The  Langland  Bay  Hotel, 
Glamorganshire,  has  just  been  considerably  enlarged 
towards  the  west,  and  it  has  now  a frontage  of 
310  ft.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style  and 
built  of  polled  limestone,  finished  in  native  limestone 
with  red  Forest  courses,  and  voussoirs  and  freestone 
dressings,  while  the  capitals  are  enriched  with 
carvings.  The  new  building  has  four  stories,  with 
a basement,  one  story  having  been  added  under  the 
new  plans.  The  extensions,  which  were  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Norton,  of 
London,  by  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Bow,  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  style  as  the  old 
building.  The  old  tower,  which  was  a small  one,  has 
been  removed,  and  a much  larger  one  built  to  the 
eastward.  The  general  extension  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  cutting  away  of  a large  bank  which 
previously  existed  in  the  grounds  to  the  westward,  and 
in  this  bank  was  found  sufficient  stone  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  alterations — with  the  exception 
of  the  ornamental  dressings.  With  the  surplus 
stone  thus  acquired  a new  road  has  been  made  along 
the  front  of  the  tennis-courts,  and  the  basis  has  been 
formed  of  a promenade  to  extend  to  a length  of 
900  ft.  The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  east  end. 
On  the  right  of  a roomy  hall  are  the  manageress's 
apartments  and  reception  room.  The  hall  leads 
direct  to  the  central  corridor,  which  runs  right 
through  the  building.  On  the  left  of  this  corridor 
are  ranged  the  principal  rooms  of  the  hotel.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  hotel  are  the  billiard  and 
smoking  rooms,  which  are  approached  by  a 
covered  bridge.  For  day  visitors  a grill-room 
and  a bar  and  taproom  are  provided  in  this 
portion.  The  main  staircase  ascends  from  the 
entrance-hall,  and  there  is  a service  staircase  else- 
where. But  there  is  also  a fire-proof  stone  staircase 
leading  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  whilst  further 
precautions  have  been  taken  against  fire  by  the 
erection  of  a bridge  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hotel 
to  the  hill  behind.  Nearly  all  the  bedrooms  have  a 
sea  view.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  a 
covered-in  reservoir  on  the  hill-top.  There  are 
ladies’  and  gentlemen's  baths  on  each  floor  furnished 
with  hot  and  cold,  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  there  is 
to  be  a swimming-bath  outside,  75  ft.  by  25  ft. , 
the  excavations  being  already  made.  This  will  be 
reached  from  the  main  corridor  without  going  out- 
side the  hotel.  The  whole  of  the  work  connected 
with  the  sanitary  and  hot-water  apparati  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Nott,  sanitary  engineer,  Swansea. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Ifield,  Crawley, 
Sussex. — The  consecration  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Ifield,  took  place  on  the  31st  ult.  The  church,  which 
is  designed  in  the  Early  English  style,  consists  of  a 
nave  and  north  aisle,  chancel,  vestry,  and  organ- 
chamber,  and  stands  on  a triangular  plot  of  ground 
with  road  on  three  sides.  The  materials  employed  are 
local  Sussex  sandstone  for  the  external  walls,  and 
red  brick  for  the  interior,  made  at  the  adjoining 
brickfields.  Monks  Park-stone  has  been  used  for 
the  nave,  arcade,  and  window  dressings.  The 
seating  has  been  executed  partly  in  oak  and  partly 
in  pitch  pine,  by  Messrs.  J.  Longley  & Sons,  of 
Crawley,  and  a member  of  the  firm  has  presented 
the  oak  pulpit  and  lectern.  The  church  is  lighted 
by  oil-lamps  supplied  by  Messrs.  Whipple  & Co.,  of 
Charing  Cross.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  builders,  Messrs.  R.  Cook  & Sons,  of  Crawley, 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  of  London. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  2,500/. 

Alterations  and  Additions,  Merchant 
Taylors'  Schools,  Great  Crosby,  Liver- 
pool.— Alterations  and  additions  to  these  schools 
have  recently  been  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
about  5,400/. , from  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  architect,  of 
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London.  The  schools  consist  of  a boys'  school  for 
300  boys,  and  a girls'  school  for  200  girls.  They 
were  originally  founded  in  the  year  1618  under  the 
will  of  John  Harrison,  a native  of  Crosby.  The 
girls'  school  was  originally  built  in  1888  by  the 
same  architect,  to  accommodate  100  girls.  The 
additions  consist  of  class-rooms  and  a large  hall  on 
the  first  floor,  60  ft.  long,  for  concerts,  &c.  At  the 
boys'  school  the  additions  consist  of  class-rooms  and 
a new  science  school  and  laboratory  for  60  boys. 
The  materials  are  Ruabon  red  bricks  for  the  walls, 
and  Grinskill  stone  and  Runcorn  stone  for  the 
window  dressings.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Webster,  of  Bootle. 

Town  Hali.  and  Market,  Pontypridd.— 
The  new  Town  Hall  and  Market  recently  erected  at 
Pontypridd  were  opened  on  the  31st  ult.  by  Mr.  D. 
Leyshon,  Chairman  of  the  Pontypridd  Market 
Company.  The  building  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  the  site  of  the  old  vegetable  market,  and 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  6,000/.  by  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams,  builder,  Coedpenmaen,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowlands,  architect,  Pontypridd. 
The  market  forms  the  basement.  The  new  building 
contains  sixty-six  stalls,  twelve  lock-up  shops,  four 
restaurants,  and  store-rooms.  The  new  hall,  form- 
ing the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  is  not  yet 
complete.  It  will  afford  sitting  accommoda- 
tion for  1,500  persons,  exclusive  of  the  stage,  which 
is  large  enough  to  afford  accommodation  for  an 
additional  500.  There  will  be  three  entrances. 

Church  Schools,  Cardiff.— On  the  31st  ult. 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of  the  new  church 
schools  of  St.  Monica,  at  Cathays,  Cardiff.  The 
schools  will  accommodate  about  350  scholars,  200  of 
whom  will  be  provided  for  in  the  mixed  school  and 
class-rooms,  the  remaining  accommodation  being 
for  infants.  There  will  be  means  of  communication 
between  the  main  schoolroom  and  class-rooms,  and 
also  glazed  doors  and  screens  between  the  class- 
rooms. There  will  be  a cooking  kitchen  and  con- 
venience for  gatherings  of  a social  nature.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce- Vaughan,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Herbert  Lattey  & Co. 

Board  School,  Blackwai.l-lane,  Green- 
wich.— A new  board  school  in  Greenwich  Marshes 
was  opened  on  the  29th  ult.,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Diggle,  Chairman  of  the  School,  Board 
for  London.  The  school  is  erected  in  Black- 
wall-lane, and  is  built  to  accommodate  805 
children,  but  with  “ halls  " large  enough  for  a future 
extension  for  1,200  children  at  a small  additional 
cosL  It  is  built,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect  to  the  School  Board,  by  Messrs.  Treasure 
& Son,  builders. 

Wesleyan  Schools,  Marple,  Cheshire. — 
New  Wesleyan  schools  are  about  to  be  built  at 
Marple,  Cheshire,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
Kitton,  architect,  of  Manchester  and  Middleton, 
who  was  successful  in  a recent  limited  competition. 

Co-Operative  Premises,  Medomsley,  Dur- 
ham.— On  the  27th  ult.  the  new  business  premises 
of  the  Medomsley  branch  of  the  Annfield  Plain  Co- 
operative Society  were  opened  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor, 
of  Dipton.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  5,000/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  1.  W. 
Rounthwaite,  ~ Benfieldside.  Messrs.  E.  & J.  R. 
Taylor,  Benfieldside,  were  the  contractors. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE IVS. 

Aire  and  _ Calder  Pollution  : Elland 
Drainage. — With  reference  to  the  statement  in  the 
Builder  for  May  27  that  the  Local  Board  of  Elland 
had  engaged  Mr.  Malcolm  Paterson,  M.  Inst. C.  E. , 
of  Bradford,  to  prepare  a preliminary  scheme  for 
the  drainage  and  sewage  treatment  o'f  their  town, 
we  are  asked  to  say  that  Mr.  Spinks,  of  Leeds,  has 
also  been  asked  to  prepare  a scheme,  and  that  no 
selection  of  an  engineer  to  carry  out  the  work  has 
yet  been  made. 

Proposed  Dockyard  Extension  at  Devon- 
PORT.— For  some  time  past,  says  the  Western 
Morning  .\  trios,  the  Government  have  had  in  view  a 
scheme  for  extending  the  Dockyard  at  Keyham,  but 
beyond  approving  of  an  estimate  of  70,000/.  for  a 
pier,  and  15,000/.  for  machinery,  nothing  had  been 
definitely  arranged.  There  are  reasons,  however, 
for  lielieving,  especially  as  plans  have  been  prepared! 
that  at  no  distant  date,  operations  will  commence  at 
Keyham.  At  present  there  are  four  docks  at 
Devonport  and  three  at  Keyham,  varying  in  length 
from  272  to  437  ft.  ; but  this  accommodation  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  existing  and  rapidly 
increasing  requirements  of  the  Navy.  The  scheme 
Provides  for  an  extension  of  the  Dockyard  from  the 
north-west  end  of  Keyham  along  the  foreshore  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Barracks  to  the  southern  point  of 
land  at  the  entrance  to  Camel's  Head  Creek.  Just 
beyond  the  Barracks  pier  (which  will,  be  dispensed 
with)  three  docks  are  to  be  built,  heading  in  a north- 
west direction,  one  600  ft.  and  the  other  two  500  ft 
each  in  length.  The  docks  will  be  entered  from  a 
basin  700  ft.  wide,  the  basin  itself  being  entered 
through  a lock  600  ft.  long.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  basin  jetties  are  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  coaling  of  vessels  on  an  emergency 
or  for  repairing  them  when  the  docks  are  otherwise 
occupied. 


/->  , , .11  ubuutKsntL 

On  the  31st  ult.,  Alderman  W.  H.  Jessop,  the  C 
man  of  the  Health  Committee  of' the  Hudder; 


Town  Council,  opened  the  new  sewage  purification 
and  disposal  works  which  have  been  constructed  at 
Deighton,  Huddersfield,  at  a cost  of  between  80,000/. 
and  90,000/.  The  necessity,  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  for  some  such  works  had  long  been  felt, 
and  plans  were  made  for  an  intercepting  sewer  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Abbey,  Borough  Surveyor,  but  on 
his  decease  and  on  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Dugdale,  C.  E. , the  plans  were  rearranged, 
and  in  January,  1889,  fresh  plans  were  laid  before 
the  Town  Council  and  adopted,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  the  first  sod  was  cut.  The  site 
comprises  forty  acres,  and  lies  on  the  north-eastern 
or  Leeds  side  of  Huddersfield.  The  approach  to 
the  works  is  along  a road  600  yards  long, 
and  along  that  road  the  new  intercepting  sewer  is 
laid.  U p to  now  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  the 
Borough  has  been  turned  into  the  river  at  a calcu- 
lated rate  of  five  million  gallons  per  diem,  but  now 
the  whole  of  this  will  pass  into  the  sewage  works  and 
will  there  be  chemically  treated,  and  when  it  is 
turned  into  the  river  again  at  a point  on  the  other 
side  of  the  works  it  will  be  comparatively  pure. 
There  are  twenty-four  large  tanks,  each  capable  of 
holding  47,500  gallons,  where  the  work  of  precipita- 
tion is  carried  on.  Each  tank  can  be  worked  inde- 
pendently. When  the  sewage  has  passed  through 
the  various  processes  it  escapes  into  a channel  to  the 
outfall  into  the  river  Colne.  The  sediment  which 
is  left  in  the  tanks  is  conveyed  down  separate 
channels  back  to  the  works,  where  it  goes 
through  a special  process  and  is  dealt  with  by  the 
destructor  which  has  been  erected  on  the  premises, 
and  which  is  fitted  with  a number  of  chambers.  The 
gases  find  their  way  into  the  atmosphere  up  a very 
finely  constructed  chimney.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  S. 
Dugdale,  the  Borough  Engineer,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Clayton,  the  resident  engineer.  We 
learn  from  another  source  (the  Leeds  Mercury ) that 
the  following  are  the  contractors : — Messrs.  W. 
Radcliffe  & Co.,  Huddersfield,  masons,  exca- 
vators, and  bricksetters,  along  with  the  joiners' 
and  plumbers’  work ; Mr.  G.  W.  Marchant, 
floating  valves;  Messrs.  J.  Bagshaw  & Co., 
Limited,  the  structural  iron  work  ; Mr.  Wolsten- 
holme,  Radcliffe,  Lancashire,  the  fixed  valves; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stuttard,  painting;  Messrs.  Cromp- 
ton & Co.,  London,  the  electric  dynamo  and 
installation  ; Messrs.  Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner, 
Nottingham,  the  machinery  ; and  Messrs.  Mason 
& Co. , Longsight,  Manchester,  the  destructors  and 
boilers. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL 
France. — Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has  offered  to 
the  Luxembourg  Museum  two  drawings,  a study 
for  "Andromache,"  and  a study  for  the  medal 

which  he  designed  for  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee. 

To-morrow  (Sunday)  the  statue  of  Arago  is  to  be 

officially  inaugurated. M.  Georges  Berger  has 

been  unanimously  re-elected  president  of  the 

" Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Ddcoratifs.” A grand 

national  ."Congres  des  Arts  Decoratifs”  is  announced 
for  1894.  to  be  organised  by  the  Union  Centrale  and 
to  be  held  at  Paris,  one  object  of  which  is  to  be  the 
creation  of  a federation  of  all  the  French  Societies 

of  Industrial  Art. M.  Courajod,  now  assistant 

curator  of  the  Louvre,  is  spoken  of  as  the  possible 
successor  to  the  late  M.  Darcel  at  the  Cluny 

Museum. M.  Guillaume,  architect  to  the  Louvre, 

has  had  twenty-two  pedestals  executed  in  the  new 
Tuileries  Gardens,  on  the  site  of  the  old  palace, 
which  will  shortly  receive  statues,  among  which  will 
be  the  " Yelleda  " of  Maindron,  the  " Judith  and 
Holoferncs,"  of  Lcencon,  the  "Quandmfime"  of 
MerciiS,  and  the  "Exiles " of Mathurin-Moreau.  The 
decoration  will  be  completed  by  vases  placed  in  the 

middle  of  the  grass-plots. The  Acad6mie  des 

Beaux-Arts  has  expressed  a wish  for  the  preservation 
of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  .Faculty  de 
Medicine,  at  the  angle  of  the  Quai  de 

Montebello  and  the  Rue  de  la  BQcherie. 

A monument  is  shortly  to  be  erected  at  Mans  to 
the  memory  of  Germain  Pilon.  It  will  be  the  work 
of  M.  Dolivet  (sculptor)  and  M.  Blavette  (architect), 
and  will  consist  of  a triangular  pedestal  somewhat 
like  that  of  ,'the  group  of  the  Three  Graces  at  the 
Louvre.  At  the  angles  of  the  pedestal  will  be  three 
caryatides,  and  on  each  of  the  three  faces  a small 
figure  in  bronze,  representing  " Painting,"  "Sculp- 
ture," and  " Architecture. " Above  the  pedestal  will 
be  a marble  column  and  capital  bearing  the  bust  of 
Germain  Pilon.— — The  Government  have  fixed  on 
the  cape  or  point  of  Penmarch,  near  Audierne 
in  Finisterre,  as  the  site  for  the  new  lighthouse  to  be 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  Marchioness  de  Bloqueville. 
The  lighthouse,  which  will  be  called  the  " Phare 
d'Eckmiilh,"  will  be  60  metres  high,  and  will  be 
furnished  with  an  electric  lantern  capable  of  being 
seen  at  a distance  of  thirty  nautical  miles.  In  the 
room  at  the  foot  of  the  lighthouse  will  be  placed  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  statue  of  Marechal  Davoust, 
erected  at  Auxerre. In  six  weeks  the  new  light- 

house at  H&ve,  near  Havre,  is  to  be  completed,  also 

an  electric  one,  with  a still  more  powerful  light. 

A new  parochial  church  is  to  be  erected,  at  the  cost  of 
the  worshippers,  on  the  Place  des  Abesses  at  Mont- 
martre. The  building,  of  which  the  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  M.  B^rard,  diocesan  architect,  will  be 
executed  ip  iron  and  cement,  The  fafade  will  have 


on  either  hand  two  high  towers  terminated  by 
fleches  in  the  taste  of  the  Renaissance.  The  nave 
and  transept  will  be  formed  with  a succession  of 
cupolas  covered  internally  by  mosaics.  The  total 
expense  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  350,000 

francs. The  death  is  announced  at  the  age  of 

seventy-one,  of  the  painter  Alexandre  Solde, 
formerly  professor  of  drawing  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique, and  a pupil  of  Leon  Cogniet.  From 
1344  to  1868  he  was  a frequent  exhibitor  at  the 

Salon. The  award  of  the  Chamber  of  .Commerce 

in  the  competition  for  an  annex  to  the  Ecole  Com- 
merciale  is  as  follows  : — First  premium  to  M.  L.  M. 
Detourbet ; second  to  M.  Jacques  Lequeux ; third 
to  M.  Gaston  Henard  : all  of  Paris. 

Berlin. — All  the  Royal  Collections  are  now  open 
to  the  public  on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  order  that 
the  subordinate  custodians  should  not  be  the  losers 
of  this  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
soldiers  are  drafted  into  the  museums  to  take  their 

places  on  the  day  in  question. Berlin  is  to  have 

its  "Salon  des  refuses."  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  unaccountable  mistakes  made  by  the  Hanging 
Committee  of  the  "International"  Art  Exhibition, 
and  hence  the  proposed  exhibition  promises  to  be 
interesting.  Amongst  the  works  to  be  exhibited  is 
a fine  model  of  a monument  to  the  late  Emperor 
William  by  Herr  Max  Klein.  The  monument  is 
intended  for  Stuttgart,  where  the  author  received  the 

first  premium  for  it  in  a competition. The 

" Vereinigung  Berliner  Architekten  " has  decided 
to  arrange  annually  a good  architectural 
exhibition.  Architecture,  as  represented  at  the 
annual  art  exhibitions,  is  generally  very  mediocre 
owing  to  the  profession  having  no  confidence 
in  the  hanging  of  the  managing  committees 
of  these  exhibitions.  The  " Yereinigung's  " action 
is  very  popular,  and  is  supported  by  the  most 
influential  architects  of  the  country. The  muni- 

cipal authorities  are  constantly  busy  with  proposals 
for  the  beautification  of  the  city'.  Their  latest 
scheme  is  one  for  the  Gendarmcn  Market  Place 
which  with  its  two  fine  churches,  Schinkel’s  Royal 
Play  House,  and  Begas’  Schiller  Monument  ranks 
among  the  finest  of  the  Continent  The  spaces  used 
for  market  purposes  prior  to  the  erection  of  covered 
markets  in  the  neighbourhood  are  to  be  laid  out  as 
gardens  and  ornamented  with  statuary,  fountains, 

and  electric  light  standards.  The  historical 

building  at  the  corner  of  the  Leipsic  Place  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  is  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  Porcelain  Works  were  the  hobby 
of  King  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  a constant 
visitor,  and  had  some  rooms  set  apart  for  him  in  the 
block.  There  are  two  buildings,  one  of  350  ft. , the 
other  of  180  ft.  frontage,  both  built  from  the 
designs  of  the  Government  architect,  Bonmann,  who 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  having  carried  out 
the  King's  order  to  build  during  frosty  weather  with 
warm  mortar,  and  then  having  the  misfortune  of 
seeing  the  smaller  building  collapse. 

Vienna. — The  competition  for  the  designs  of  a 
monument  to  the  late  Frederick  von  Schmidt  has 
now  been  decided,  the  first  premium  being  awarded 
to  Herr  Ed.  von  Hofmann,  a sculptor  who  had 
worked  together  with  Professor  Deiniger,  an  archi- 
tect of  some  repute.  The  statue  shows  the  deceased 
architect  in  the  commonplace  position  holding  a pair 
of  dividers  and  a plan  in  his  hands.  The  archi- 
tectural adjuncts  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  The 
portrait  is  considered  to  be  a good  one.  There  were 

thirty-three  competitors  for  the  three  premiums. 

The  Vienna  Theatre  Exhibition  of  last  year  has  not 
been  a financial  success.  There  has  actually  been  a 
loss  of  40,000  florins,  which  sum  is  to  be  made  up 
by  the  promoters,  i. c. , by  what  was  termed  "the 
general  committee,"  a body  of  some  240 

members. On  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  ult. 

there  was  a conference  at  Vienna  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  arrangement  of  some  systematic 
tests  for  building  materials  which  are  to  be  recognised 
throughout  Germany  and  Austria.  This  was  the 
fourth  conference  on  the  subject.  The  preparation 
of  the  subjects  under  discussion  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  a specially-elected  Berlin  committee.  The 
City  Architect  of 'Vienna,  Herr  Berger,  acted  as 
president  of  the  Vienna  local  committee.  Professor 
Bauschinger,  of  Munich,  was  chairman  on  the 
opening  of  the  proceedings. 

Russia. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  pediment 
of  the  large  memorial  monument  to  Alexander  II. 
was  laid  at  the  Moscow  Kremlin  with  much  ceremony 
on  the  26th  ult. On  the  2nd  inst.  a Health  Exhi- 

bition was  opened  at  St.  Petersburg  under  the 
auspices  of  the  " Hygienic  Society."  Although  not 
yet  complete,  the  exhibition  already  claims  to  rank 
among  the  most  interesting  ones  of  the  last  decade. 

Munich  is  to  have  its  annual  art  exhibition  this 
year,  although  Berlin  is  holding  an  " International  " 
one.  The  Crystal  Palace  will  again  be  adopted  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  from  all  reports  a large 
number  of  pictures  are  expected. 

« «»-  1 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Horse-Guards’ Avenue. — This  is  the  name  of 
the  new  street  leading  from  Whitehall  to  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  The  road,  which  was  formally 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  Tuesday,  runs 
down  by  the  side  of  the  Banqueting  House  in  White- 
hall, past  the  south  end  of  the  big  block  of  residential 
flats  known  as  "MTiiteball  Court,"  and  across  what 
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was  formerly  a part  of  the  Embankment  Garden. 
The  road  has  been  made,  in  pursuance  of  powers 
obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament,  at  the  cost  of  the 
proprietors  of  Whitehall  Court,  to  which  building 
it  forms  a convenient  approach.  The  roadway  is 
not  at  present  of  uniform  width  throughout,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  buildings  which  cannot  yet  be 
acquired,  and  a rather  awkward  corner  is 
presented  at  the  point  where  the  new  road  passes  on 
to  the  Embankment,  owing  to  the  London  County 
Council's  desire  (laudable  enough  in  itself)  to 
preserve  one  of  the  Embankment  trees.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates,  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  formation 
of  the  new  avenue,  was  present  on  the  occasion  of 
its  inauguration,  as  were  Mr.  Chas.  Mason,  the 
Surveyor,  and  other  representatives,  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  to  whom  the  road  has 
bean  handed  over. 

Keim's  Method  of  Mural  Decoration.— 
We  were  present  on  Monday  last  at  some  chemical 
demonstrations  of  the  durability  of  Herr  Keim’s 
process  of  mural  painting.  Herr  Keim  claims  to 
have  invented  and  perfected  a process  which  will 
revolutionise  the  decoration  of  buildings  as  at 
present  carried  on.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Indestructible  Fresco  and  Mural  Decoration  Com- 
pany. The  most  important  feature  of  the  pro- 
cess, it  is  urged,  from  a commercial  point  of 
view,  is  that  it  is  applied  in  as  simple  a form,  and  at 
as  inexpensive  a cost,  as  common  house  paint,  and 
is  as  readily  applicable  to  inside  walls  and  ceilings. 
From  a sanitary  point  of  view  the  new  medium  claims 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  advances  of  the 
century.  Once  applied,  it  is  claimed  that  the  fresco 
coating  is  absolutely  indestructible,  being  unaffected 
either  by  temperature  or  chemicals.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  perfectly  impervious  to  damp,  and  to  admit  of 
an  indefinite  .amount  of  scrubbing  and  cleaning. 
The  tests  which  we  witnessed  on  Monday  were  very 
severe,  and  apparently  conclusive,  as  far  as  they 
went.  We  may  mention  that  in  the  Builder  for 
February  16,  1884,  we  gave  a detailed  description  of 
the  process,  in  the  shape  of  a paper  read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Rivington,  M.A.,  before  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

Surveyor's  Appointment, —Mr.  W.  String- 
fellow,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. C.E.,  chief  assistant  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Hall,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor  and  Water 
Engineer,  Cheltenham,  has  been  appointed  Town 
Surveyor  and  Water  Engineer  to  the  East  Stone- 
house  Local  Board,  Devon. 

Reredos,  the  Parish  Church,  Woodland, 
Devonshire. — A reredos  has  been  erected  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Woodland, 
near  Ashburton,  to  the  memory  of  Catherine  Rodber 
Allen.  It  is  of  carved  oak,  and  is  composed  of  five 
main  compartments,  divided  by  pinnacled  buttresses, 
and  capped  with  carved  coi  nice  and  cresting.  Imme- 
diately above  the  central  panel,  which  contains  a 
cross  in  New  Zealand  wood  (Rewa  Rewa),  the 
reredos  rises  in  gabled  outline  with  canopy  work  to 
its  extreme  height  of  8 ft.  In  the  two  divisions  north 
and  south  of  the  centre  are  vesica-shaped  panels 
filled  with  the  interlaced  monograms  X.  P.  and 
A.  O. , with  a background  of  Australian  black  wood, 
whilst  in  the  two  outer  compartments  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Belief  occur  painted  in  subdued  colours. 
On  each  side  of  the  reredos  proper  the  remainder  of 
the  eastern  wall  space  is  lined  with  framed  and 
carved  oak  panelling.  The  reredos  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Read,  of  Exeter. 

The  Iron,  Hardware,  and  Metal  Trades' 
Pension  Society. — We  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  fact  that  H.R.  PI.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  will  preside  at  the  Jubilee  Festival  of  this 
Society,  which  will  be  held  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  in  the  Guildhall 
of  the  City  of  London,  on  Wednesday,  June  21,  Mr. 
Howard  F.  Kennard,  the  president  of  the  Society, 
in  the  vice-chair. 

The  Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  William 
A.  McIntosh  Valon,  J.P.  (President),  in  the  chair, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Carey  on 
“ Hydraulic  Lifts."  The  author  commenced  by 
observing  that  there  were  lifts  or  elevators  in  endless 
variety,  and  they  were  of  immense  importance  for 
business  and  other  purposes.  The  safety  apparatus 
as  applied  to  lifts  is  a feature  of  interest,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
upon  it.  Power  lifts  driven  by  belts  from  pulleys  on 
shafting  may  be  used  for  almost  any  purpose  ; they 
are  generally  constructed  with  worm  and  wheel 
gearing.  Continuous  passenger  lifts  should  be  more 
frequently  used.  They  are  very  convenient,  and 
there  is  no  waiting  for  the  cage.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  electric  lifts  will  ever  be  as  safe  and  smooth- 
running as  the  almost  perfect  hydraulic  lift. 
Of  all  lifts  the  most  important  is  the  passenger  lift, 
and  nothing  at  present  equals  water  under  pressure 
for  working  them.  The  author  divided  hydraulic 
lifts  into  two  broad  classes — direct-acting  and  sus- 
pended. He  then  pointed  out  the  advantages  of 
balancing  cylinders  for  direct-acting  lifts,  and  gave 
a description  of  a direct-acting  lift  with  a cylinder 
bored  and  fitted  with  piston,  no  overhead  gear,  which 
afforded  great  safety.  He  then  observed  that  sus- 
pended lilts,  on  account  of  greater  cheapness,  were 
becoming  more  common.  When  the  cage  is  sus- 
pended by  four  wire  ropes,  the  question  arose, 
should  one  rope  do  all  the  work  or  should  all  do 


equal  work?  If  only  011c  rope  breaks  out  of  four  no 
great  harm  is  done.  Entrance  doors  or  gates  were 
considered  and  their  conditions  of  safety  as  to 
whether  they  should  open  and  close  automatically. 
The  author  advised  locking  the  starting  rope  when 
the  entrance  door  was  open.  He  also  recommended 
the  inspection  of  passenger  lifts  by  Government 
inspector,  to  avoid  the  dangers  attending  cheap- 
made  lifts. 

A New  Hygrometer. — Owing  to  the  urgent 
need  of  a good  percentage  hygrometer  suitable  for 
general  use  in  dwellings,  Mr.  O.  Krell  has  occupied 
himself  with  the  subject  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
results  of  his  investigations  are  published  in  a recent 
issue  of  Gesund/icits  - Ingenieur.  The  commonly 
employed  hygroscopes  are  very  liable  to  derange- 
ment, and  they  fail  as  a rule  to  indicate  the  degree 
of  moisture  as  a percentage  ratio,  since  they  record 
the  same  upon  some  arbitrary  scale.  The  instrument 
of  August,  which  is  based  solely  upon  thermometric 
readings,  is  not  liable  to  damage.  In  its  general 
form  it  consists  of  two  juxtaposed  thermometers, 
one  of  which  indicates  the  air-temperature,  while 
the  bulb  of  the  other  is  surrounded  with  muslin, 
kept  moist  by  being  dipped  into  a small  vessel 
suspended  below  it,  filled  with  water,  the  water 
from  which  rises  by  capillary  action  into  the 
twisted  muslin.  The  greater  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  readings  of  the  two  thermometers 
with  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs,  at  any  uniform  air- 
temperature,  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air,  and  the  same  holds  good  conversely. 
Mr.  Krell  substitutes  for  the  suspended  vessel  of 
water  a glass  tube,  open  at  the  top,  but  capable  of 
being  securely  closed  by  means  of  an  india-rubber 
stopper.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube  is  drawn  out 
to  a small  diameter,  and  is  curved  into  a semi- 
circular form  so  as  to  point  upwards.  This  tube  is 
placed  on  a board  between  the  two  thermometers, 
which  are  graduated  to  read  from  8 degs.  to  20  degs. 
Reaumur,  between  which  limits  the  maximum  range 
of  temperature  in  dwelling  rooms  may  be  assumed 
to  fall.  The  bulb  of  one  of  the  thermometers  is 
enclosed  in  muslin,  attached  to  the  upward  curving 
end  of  the  water  tube,  and  above  the  apparatus  is  a 
board,  with  a table  giving  horizontally  the  readings 
for  each  degree,  from  8 to  20  degs.,  with  the  tem- 
peratures indicating  each  10  per  cent,  of  moisture  in 
the  air  in  a series  of  vertical  columns  beneath.  By 
simple  reference  to  this  table,  on  reading  the  tem- 
peratures from  the  two  thermometers  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  can  be  deter- 
mined at  a glance,  or,  if  greater  accuracj’  is  needed, 
intercalation  can  readily  be  made. 

“ Anti-Collapsible  " Hot-Water  Cylinder. 
— Messrs.  Wright  Sutcliffe  & Son  send  us  a drawing 
and  description  of  their  hot-water  cylinder,  which  is 
strengthened  internally  by  a ^-in.  coil  as  a buttress 
against  the  collapse  to  which  copper  cylinders  in  a 
hot-water  system  are  occasionally  subject  from  the 
exhaustion  of  air  from  the  interior.  The  same  firm 
send  us  also  a prospectus  of  their  brass  combined 
overflow,  waste,  and  trap,  for  lavatory  basins,  sinks, 
&c.  The  whole  can  be  removed  bodily  by  screws, 
and  cleansed,  when  needed,  by  dipping  in  boiling 
water. 

Farmhouse,  Naby,  Yorkshire. — On  the  23rd 
ult.  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Witham  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a new  farm  house  on  his  estate 
at  Naby.  The  building  will  be  erected  by  Mr. 
Hepworth,  builder,  from  plans  by  Mr.  John  Clark. 

> \ 

LEGAL. 

DISMISSAL  OF  A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR : 

PARSONS  V.  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  (which  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Stirling  on  the  2nd  inst.)  seeks  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  dismissing  him  from  his  office  as 
District  Surveyor. 

Mr.  Percy  Wheeler  (with  whom  was  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  Q.C.)  applied  to  have  the  case  set  down 
for  hearing  with  witnesses,  From  his  statement,  it 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff  on  September  9 last  had 
been  convicted  of  having  travelled  on  the  South- 
Western  Railway  with  intent  to  defraud,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  that  conviction  the  County  Council 
had  dismissed  him  from  his  office.  He  understood 
that  the  Council  were  not  unwilling  to  reinstate  him 
if  he  could  establish  his  innocence. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  he  had  been  wrongly 
convicted,  and  had  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
criminal  law,  been  able  to  give  evidence  in  his  own 
defence  before  the  magistrates.  He  desired  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  proving  his  innocence  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Council  and  so  regaining  his 
appointment,  which  was  his  only  means  of  gaining 
his  livelihood.  He  did  not  dispute  that  the  Council 
were  entitled  to  exercise  their  discretion  by  dismissing 
him,  but  the  dismissal  was  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  his  conviction  was  right.  He  could  not 
appeal  against  the  conviction,  because,  under  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  an  appeal  could  only  be 
brought  where  imprisonment  was  an  alternative 
penalty,  which  was  not  the  case  here. 

Air.  Hastings,  Q.C. , who,  with  Mr.  Methold, 
appeared  for  the  London  County  Council,  stated 
that  bis  clients,  though  not  waiving  their  absolute 
right  to  dismiss  the  plaintiff,  were  willing  to 
reinstate  him  if  he  could  establish  his  innocence,  and 
they  did  not  desire  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the 


trial  of  the  action.  They  desired,  however,  to  avoid 
the  unnecessary  expense  of  bringing  all  tha  witnesses 
together  in  case  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  plaintiff’s  action  could  not  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Justice  Stirling  said  that  he  did  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  fetter  the  action  of  the  Council,  who 
must  act  as  they  might  be  advised.  He  would 
allow  the  case  to  be  set  down  for  trial  in  the  witness 
list. — Times. 


VALIDITY  OF  ARCHITECT’S  CERTIFICATE  : 

TRAPPITT  & BATLEY  V.  CHADWELL  ST.  MARY 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

This  was  an  action  tried  on  June  7,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  and  a jury,  for  recovery  of  balance 
of  account  for  contract  work  and  extra  work  under 
the  contract  done  by  plaintiffs  at  the  Tilbury  Dock 
Board  School. 

Mr.  Jelf,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Glen,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Edridge,  were  for  the  plaintiffs  ; Mr.  Reid,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Manisty  for  the  defendant  board. 

It  was  stated  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  was  that  orders  for  extra  work  should  be 
given  in  writing  signed  by  Air.  H.  T.  Bonner,  the 
Architect  to  the  Board,  and  countersigned  by  two 
members  of  the  Board  ; such  orders  were  given  and 
signed  from  time  to  time  and  payments  made  upon 
the  architect’s  certificates  on  account  ; but  two  orders 
for  extra  work,  although  signed  by  the  architect  were 
not  countersigned  by  two  members  of  the  Board — 
one  member  of  the  Board  to  whom  such  orders  were 
sent  for  signature  having  died  a few  days  after 
such  orders  were  delivered  to  him  for  signature,  and 
these  orders  were  afterwards  lost  or  destroyed 
by  some  one  in  his  house.  The  architect, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  having 
ascertained  the  value  of  the  extras  and  omissions, 
gave  the  plaintiffs  a final  certificate,  including  the 
amount  for  work  done  under  the  lost  orders.  A new 
board  having  meanwhile  been  elected,  the  new 
members,  by  a resolution,  refused  to  pay  for  the 
extra  work  included  in  the  lost  orders,  but  payment 
of  700/.  on  account  was  made  upon  the  architect's  final 
certificate.  No  defence  was  set  up  that  either  the 
work  was  improperly  done  or  overcharged  for  or  for 
fraud. 

Without  witnesses  being  called  his  Lordship  ruled 
that  the  work  having  been  properly  done  the  archi- 
tect’s certificate  was  final  and  binding  on  all  parties 
concerned,  and  the  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs  for  285/.,  or  the  full  amount  claimed  and 
costs. — Communicated. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  and  the  Legal 
Eight  Hours  Day.  — It  is  reported  that  the 
branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  throughout  the  country  have  taken  a 
vote  in  regard  to  an  eight  hours  day  for  all  workmen 
by  legal  enactment.  A motion  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal was  carried  by  a majority  of  13,600. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  io. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Eastern  Counties  District  Meeting,  to  be  held 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Monday,  June  12. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Halt.)-  —Paper 
by  Mr.  E.  Moore.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  14. 

Incorporated  Auctioneers'  Benevolent  Fund.  — First 
Ordinary  General  Meeting,  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse 
Yurd.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  13. 

Society  Jor  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 
Dr.  Phene  on  ‘‘The  Classification  of  Artistic  Design,  and 
Geographical  Extent  of  Pelasgic  and  Emplecton  Construc- 
tion." 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  17. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Excursion  to  Thirl 
mere  Aqueduct. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

4,286. — Paving  Slabs,  &c.  : E.  A.  Fulcher. — This  refers 
to  an  invention  having  for  its  object  the  construction  of  a 
machine  in  which  a number  of  paving  slabs,  or  building, 
ornamental,  or  other  blocks  and  bricks  can  be  moulded  at 
the  same  time.  The  apparatus  is  made  chiefly  in  wood, 
and  consists  of  a bottom  board  about  the  size  of  two  of  the 
blocks  to  be  made.  A vertical  partition  is  fixed  upright 
across  the  bottom,  and  two  hinges  of  the  same  size  as  the 
partition  is  hinged  on  their  lower  ends.  A cross-bar  holds 
the  ends  in  vertical  position  when  the  blocks  are  being 
made,  and  these  are  formed  between  the  partition  and  the 
ends,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  their  thickness  being  regu- 
lated by  horizontal  distance  pieces,  ihe  latter  being  held  by 
fillets  on  division  boards  placed  between  each  block  with 
sheet  zinc  slabs  to  prevent  sticking.  By  removing  the 
cross-bar,  the  ends,  being  hinged,  fall  down,  and  the  blocks 
can  be  readily  taken  out. 

6,310. — Fall  Pipes  : C.  II.  Riley. — This  patent  refers 
to  an  improved  method  of  ventilating  and  trapping  fall 
pipes.  It  consists  in  combining  the  ventilating  shaft  and 
fall  pipe  so  as  to  form  one  pipe  or  shaft,  serving  the  two 
purposes  of  ventilating  the  drain  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  conveying  the  rain  water  from  the  eaves  trough  to  the 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRAC  T S,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 
to  be 
delivered. 

•Town  Hall  afid  Board  Offices  

Tottenham  I,.R 

Swansea  School  Board 

751.  50i.  and  251 

15  and  10  guineas  

Aug.  1 
No  dato 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Private  Street  Works 

•Sewer  alirl  P.ving  Works  j 

•Drainage  of  Recreation  Ground  

•Fencing  Recreation  Ground 

•Drainage  of  Kilbum-square 

Additions  to  Offices.  Broadway  ..  .. ...... 

•s  and  Shop,  Upper  Wortley. 


By  whom  Required.  f^5™' 


Barking  Town  L.B.  .. 
Tottenham  Local  Bd.. . 
WiUesden  Local  Board 
do. 
do. 

Wimbledon  Local  Bd. 


■eds 


Silty  Cottages  Itwo  contracts).  Pouty- 

gwaith,  Femdale.  S.  Wales 

Five  House*.  Wakefleld-rund,  Bradford  . - 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital 

Levelling.  Paving.  4c.  Market-street 

Shop.  Bakehouses.  4c 

Lime.  Ac. 


C.  H.  Cooper. . 
J no.  Ross  .... 


Road  0}  miles), Crocltnacunuy, Tievetovey. 

Ireland 

Reconstruction  of  Galleries  at  Schools . 

Pipe  Sewers.  4c.  Lawford.  Essex 

Grand  Stand.  Paddock,  4c 

Additions  to  Club  Buildings 

Vestry  Buildings,  Terrington  St.  Clement, 


orfoll 


Chesterton  Union  .... 
Watford  Local  Board . . 
Thetford  Co-op.  Soc.  . . 
Leek  (Staffs. ) Impt. 

Com 

Congested  Diet.  Board. 

Ireland 

Gt.  Grimsby  Seh.  Bd 

Tendring  U.R.S.A 

Middleton  Agric.  Soo 
Horsforth  Couser  v.  Cln 


W.  Johnson 

Southampton  Harb.  B. 
Denton  and  Houghton 


I G.  C.  Gamble  . 

W.  M.  Fawcett. 
I Official  


Additions  to  School  Buildings.  Tupton 

and  Pil«!ey 

labour  Shed.  Work  home.  Harton 

Sheds.  4c  Carlin  How.  York* 

School  Buildings.  Ac  Dudley  

Hotel.  Green  Cries.  Lewdown.  Devon  .... 
Laymg-ont  and  Enclosing  Plea  sure  Groundt 

B • to  Workington 

Additions.  Ac.  to  Hospital 

Stabling  and  other  Buildings.  Southbum,: 

near  Driffield 

•Painting.  Ac.  Northern  Relief  Station 

Two  Houses,  Sea  Cliff-road,  Bangor,  I 


ton  Seh.  Bd. 
Giffard  L.  B. 


| E.  C.  Poole  . . 
C.  Newton.. 

Rollinson  4 f 
1 .1.  H.  Mortal: 
i W.  Bell 
W.  Hope.... 


vent  . 


Nine  Houses.  Great  Horton,  Bradford.. 
Vagrant  Wards  at  Workhouse.  Whiston 

Pi,  e Sewer.  Rnsholl.  Walsall  

•Nnr-.-s  Block,  Higitgate  Infirmary  

•Goods’  Shed,  Bedford  ; Electric  L gl 
Building.  Liverpool  


St.  Saviour's 
Dr.  Moore  . . 

Kent  Con  id 
Asylums  I 

I Prescot  Unii 
St.  Pancras 


Young  A Mackenzi 
Jas.  Ledlnghain  .. 


A.  Sharp 

! J.  Gamly  

T.  Fisher  

A.  A C.  Hars tor 


Light! 


ce.  Ac. 


Wilson.  Sou,  A Aid- 


Wrought  Iron  Railings.  Ac.  Piddletren- 

thidc.  Dorchester  

Workhouse  Buildings 

Chapel,  Cwmrhydycewri,  Morrlston, 

South  Wales 

Wall  and  Chimney  Shaft,  at  Pumping 

Station.  High-street ; 

Three  Bridges.  Bury  St.  Edmunds j 

Enlarging  Wards  at  Workhouse j 

Business  Premises.  Teignmouth I 

Draining.  Levelling,  Ac.  (five  roads)  . 

Three  Houses,  Longs  tone-street,  List 


Celbridge  (Ireland)  U. 
Rev.  E.  O. Thomas.... 

, Glasgow  Corporation.. 

West  Suffolk  C.C 

. Baltinglass  (Ire 

■ Geo“  Young'::::: 

. Guildford  Corpor 


T.  Jones 

Ellington  A Woodall. 


j Mr.  Ramsey  .. 
S.  Dobell  .... 
I F.  T.  Malt  by.. 


. Juo.  Butler 
. Keighley  C 
.!  Edmonton 


! J no.  Lay  cock  .. 
G.  F„  Radius  .. 
I A.  Saxon  Snell. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required.  Architect,  Surveyor 

or  Engineer.  dsUvered. 


Grand  Stand,  Stables,  < 


Road  Works.  Willow  Gar 

Eastbourne  

Building  Stores 

Cause  lays,  Ac 


Tenders 

delivered. 


•Steam  Pipe*.  Coils.  Ac.  Ac 

•Supply  of  Road  Materials  

•Buildings.  Lake  Vymwy  

Cast*  Iron  Pipes.  Ac 

Road  Metal.  Ac 

•Jolliers'  Work.  Gibraltar  Lighthouse  

•Additions.  AC.  to  Workhouse.  Bromley  by 

Bow  

•Iren  Promenade  Pier  

Six  Shops.  Victoria-lone.  Huddersfield... 

•Girder  Bridge.  Wanford  Mill  

Two  Bridges.  Ballyfattou,  Strabaue 


Electric  Lighting  Station.  Powiik  Mil!'  .. 

•Cast-iron  Socket  Mains.  Ac 

•Additional  Wiog  

•Engine  and  Boiler  Houses.  Ac.  Ac 

•Technical  Schools 

•Repairs,  Painting,  and  Flushing  Apparatus 

for  Urinals 

•Retaining  Wall  and  Bridge.  Taunton  

•Widening  Bridges.  Newton  Abbot.  Ac.  Ac. 

•Goods'  Shed  and  Offices,  Ahertlllery 

•Passenger  Station.  Ac.  Ac.  Poutyponl 

•Passenger  Station.  Ac.  at  Cullompton 

•Raising  Surface  of  Ground,  Sewerage 

Works,  Ac 

•Chimney  Shaft.  Residence.  Ac  Ac 

•Retort  House 


Caledonian  Ry.  Co.  .. 
Musselburgh  Police 

l’restwtch  Lor.  Bd.  .. 
Edmonton  Union  . . . 
Greenwich  Bd  of  Wk*. 
Liverpool  C.  Water 

Committee 

Nelson  .Lotus  1 Corp. 
If  it  chin  Local  Board.. 
Trinity  House  Corp.  . . 


Horsham  Highway  Bd 

O N Uy.  Co.  IJreland! 
Halifax  Corporation  . . 

Worcester  T.C 

Hinckley  U.R.S.A.  .. 
Cambridgeshire  Asy'.um 

Coli  lu  ster  Corporation 
Borough  of  Accrington 


Widening  Bridge.  Ahergele 

Gasholder  (7.000.000  cub.  ft  > 

•Re  building  Bridge,  WcstnjUl 

•Completion  of  Bridge.  Aylesbury  

•New  Schools.  Parkcston 

•Two  Cornish  Boilers.  Steam  Radiators.  Ac. 

•Sewerage  Disposal 

•Works.  North  Lines.  Dover / 

•Painting  Works,  W lu.,:,  

Painting  Works.  Aldershot 

•Painting.  Ac.  Works.  Lichfield  

Footpath.  Bridge  Approaches.  Ac 

Sinking  Two  Wells,  Chorley.  Lancs 

Church.  Aberdecu  

Munster’s  Residence.  Allerton.  Yorks.. 

Shed  and  Warehouse.  Allerton  

Extensive  Additions  to  Albion  Foundry. 

Leigh.  Lancs 

Villa  Residence.  Ilkley  

Iron  Footbridge  (110  feet  in  length) 

Four  Houses,  Menston,  Bradford,  Yorks. . 
•Lodge,  Levelling  Grouud,  and  Fencing. 

Nine  Elms 

•Studio  and  Workshop,  Alton,  Hants 


do. 

London  CountyCouncil 

St.  Luke’s  Vestry 
Rochester,  Ac.  Ga 

Litn 

Trinity  House  Cor 
West  l/nidoii  Si 


Her 


ml  C 


k-  County  C. 
Ramsey  School  Board 

Abingdon  Union 

Borough  of  Monmouth 
War  Department  . . 
do. 
do. 


J.  Paterson  . 

Jeel 

T.  E.  Knightly  . 


R.  R.  Rowe 
Official  . . . 
H.  Ross  ... 

Official  . . . 


R.  Lloyd  Williams. . 

C.  N'l.  ksoii 

Urluiii  A.  Smith 


T.  C.  M.  Crooke  . 

Matthews  A Mack. 
Fair  bank  A Wall . 


July  B 
July  8 

No  dato 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Clerk  of  Works  ... 
•Surveyor  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Boro  of  West  Ham 

St.  Pancras  Guardians 
Grays  Tliurrocks  Local 

Board  

York  School  Board 

Ramsgate  Town  Council 
Woodford  Local  Board 


Applica- 
be  in. 


June  15 
do.  ^ 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  ix.,  and  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  p. : 


drain,  and  also  in  trapping  the  same,  so  that  noxious  gases  ’ 
arising  from  the  drain  cannot  pass  to  the  eaves  trough,  and  ! 
find  their  way  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  This  is 
accomplished  by  forming  in  the  trough  a downwardly  j 
extending  pipe,  or  funnel,  which  enters  a box-trap  attached  j 
to  the  ventilating  shaft,  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  dipping 
into  the  water  contained  in  the  trap.  The  trap  is  provided 
above  the  water-line  with  an  opening  into  the  ventilator 
shaft,  and  such  shaft  is  coupled  in  a suitable  manner,  to 
the  ordinary  fall  pipe  communicating  with  the  drain,  the 
fall  pipe  and  ventilator  shaft  forming  one  clean  thorough- 
fare for  the  passage  of  gases  from  the  drain  to  the 
atmosphere  above  the  eaves  of  the  building.  The  trap 
being  fixed  intermediate  of  the  ventilating  shaft  and  eaves 
trough  effectually  prevents  the  passage  of  noxious  gases 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  there  is  therefore  no  possibility 
of  such  gases  finding  their  way  into  the  building,  as  is  the 
case  at  present. 

6,6o6.  — Fire-Places:  H.  Sutcliffe.  — This  invention 
has  reference  to  the  backs  of  domestic  fire-places,  and 
consists  in  constructing  them,  so  as  to  admit  heated  air  to 
the  back  of  the  fire,  to  accelerate  combustion  and  lessen 
or  consume  the  smoke  given  off  the  fuel.  The  back  of 
the  fire-place  is  formed  of  brickshaving  diagonal  cavities 
or  perforations  in  them.  A chamber  is  also  formed  behind 
these  cavity  bricks,  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  being  in 
communication  with  a passage  or  opening  under  the  fire- 
grate for  the  admission  of  air.  The  top  of  the  chamber 
behind  the  cavity  bricks  is  covered  over  by  a plate  made  of 
iron,  fireclay,  or  other  material,  so  that  any  atmospheric 
air  entering  the  chamber  is  drawn  through  the  diagonal 
cavities  into  the  fire  and  increases  combustion. 

9,251.  — Wall  Decoration:  J.  McGlashan.  — This 
patent  relates  to  lace  ornamentation  for  walls,  ceilings,  and 
other  surfaces,  and  is  a further  development  of  Sutherland's 
patent,  No.  11,027,  of  1886.  It  consists  in  the  use  as  a 
covering  and  decoration  for  walls  of  rooms,  halls,  or  other 
places,  of  figured  lace,  woven  in  pieces  large  enough  to 
extend  right  round  the  room,  or  other  interior,  pieces  being 
cut  out  of  the  lace  lo  suit  the  windows  and  doors.  The 
lace  is  woven  with  a design  which  does  not  repeat  itself, 
that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  woven  with  a single  design  or 
picture  representing  a landscape,  figures,  &c.,  which 
extends  right  round  the  room  without  the  main  points  or 
figures  repeating  themselves  in  any  stereotyped  form.  The 
lace  when  applied  looks  like  tapestry  work,  and  has  a very- 
pretty  and  pleasing  effect. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May  23.-10,169,  J.  Appleby,  Ventilator.— 10,208,  P. 
Justice,  Preparation  of  Gypsum  for  Use  as  Plaster, 
Mortar,  &c. 

May  24. — 10,266,  W.  Davis-Douglas,  Kiln. — 10,271. — 
F.  Golby,  Removable,  Scaffolding.  — 10,282,  A.  Boult, 
Dovetailing  Machines. — 10,297,  G.  Strong,  Finger  Plates 
for  Doors. — 10,303,  J.  Muller,  Process  for  Manufacturing 
Paint. 

May  25. — 10,315,  J.  Wilson,  Chimney  Top. — 10,329,  W. 
Oates  and  J.  Green,  Water-closets. — 10,330,  W.  Oates  and 
J.  Green,  Joint  or  Coupling  for  Earthenware  Pipes.— 
>0,332,  W.  Shepherd,  Tenon  or  Tenant  Self- Locking  Wood 
Block  Flooring. — 10,344,  H.  Lake,  Combined  Pneumatic 
Door  Check  and  Atomizer. — 10,345,  C.  Muller  and  others, 
Protecting  the  Hollow  Iron  Parts  of  Buildings  against  the 
Action  of  Fire. 

May  26.-10,361,  R.  and  J.  Shaw,  Automatic  Saw 
.Sharpening  Machine.  — 10,407.  — A.  James,  Hanging 
Window-sashes,  &c. 

May  27.-10,426,  E.  and  R.  Collier,  Securing  Door 
Knobs  to  their  Spindles.  — 10,456,  W.  Wilkinson  and 
H. Alexander,  Brick-making  and  Pressing  Machinery,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,938,  F.  Voigtly,  F ire-grates.— 7,504,  R.  Astley,  Con- 
struction of  Fire-proof  Floors.— 8,469,  J.  Kirkman,  Cowls 
for  Chimneys,  Air  Shafts,  or  of  Foul  Air  Extractors. — 
8,721,  O.  Elphick,  Water-closets.  — 8,837,  J.  Easby, 
Flushing  Water-closets. — 8,897,  G.  Prussing,  Process  for 
Improving  Cement. — 9,194,  W.  Hyatt,  Paint. — 9,434,  W. 
Caldwell,  Ventilation  of  Buildings,  &c.— 9,437,  j.  & H. 
Hartley,  Gilding  Surfaces  of  Wood,  &c. — 9,724,  J.  Clark, 
Fire-grates  or  Stoves. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

11,612,  J.  Dales,  Smoke  Burning  Fireplace  for  Houses, 
®c>— ;I3,177>  J-  Collins,  Cupboard  Turns  and  Lock 
Furniture. — 13,392,  J.  & T.  Clark,  Window-sash  Fastener. 
— I3'435i  J.  & VV.  Shedlock,  Nails. — 13,602,  J.  Bloomfield, 
Plaster.— 4,973,  F.  Le  Rossignol,  Grease  Traps. — 4,987, 
H.  Sheridan, ^Metallic  Paving  for  Roadways,  Footpaths, 

, SjF-— 7i26«,  P-  Holzer,  Ceilings  and  Floors.— 8,175,  J. 
Pimberton,  Apparatus  for  Opening  and  Cleaning  Hair  for 
Budding  Purposes.— 8,345,  H.  Lake,  White  Lead.-  8,508, 
1 C.  Knapp,  Sash-lift  and  Lock. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  29.— By  Wagstaff  dr3  Warman:  “West  Hill 
Lodge"  and  “ Cintra  Cottage,"  Highgatc,  c.,  1,650/.  ; 3, 
Balfour-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  425/. — By 
Selby  Co. : Whipps  Cross-rd.,  Leytonstone,  f.,  r.  60/., 
850/.— By  Moss  dr>  Jameson : 39,  40,  and  42,  Gordon-sq., 
u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  103/.  19s.,  r.  475/..  3,185.— By  Weathrall 
dr3  Green  : No.  421,  Hollowayrrd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 
r.  100/.,  670/. — By  B.  Brown  : 20  to  26  even,  Crescent-rd., 
Upton  Manor,  f.,  r.  96/.,  1,215/.  1 64,  68,  to  74  even,  Gais- 
ford-st.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r.  230/., 
2,085/.  < 96,  98,  Gaisford-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  16s., 
r.  90/.,  860/.  ; 1 6,  Busby-pl.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  45/., 
455/.  ; 10,  Islip-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  36/.,  310/. ; 
24,  Peckwater-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  26/.,  200/.  ; 25  to 
35  odd,  Northey-st.,  Limehouse,  f.,  1,035/. — By  E.  Oivcrs : 
25i  43i  Lithos-rd.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  1,200/. ; 
61  to  81  odd,  John-st.,  Barnsbury,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  60/., 
7,150/.  ; 46  to  56  even,  Penrose-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  74  yrs., 
g.r.  48/.,  2,095  ; 13  to  2o,  Orchard  Row,  Camberwell,  u.t. 
95  yrs.,  g.r.  48/.,  2,205/.— By  Borcham  dr’  Co. ; “ Newton 
Villa,"  Llanover-rd.,  Wembley,  f.,  495/. 

May  30. — By  Eastman,  Bros.  : 163,  165,  Stanstead-rd., 
Forest  Hill,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  49L,  510/.— By  Field 
Sons:  48,  St.  Kilda's-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  86  yrs., 
g.r.  10 /.  ios.,  565/. — By  Messrs.  Willmott : 77,  Aytoun- 
rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ros.  6d.,  300/.— By  Fuller, 
Horsey,  Sons,  Cassell:  Three  f.  detached  residences, 
Chipping  Norton,  and  4a-  or.  isp.,  1,500/.  ; two  f.  cottages 
with  gardens,  soo/. — By  Debenham,  Tr.wson  dr3  Co.  ; 
“ Trefula,”  Woodford,  and  z\  acres,  f.  4,250/. 

June  1.— By  II.  Hibbard;  5,  Greenland  Villas,  Wood 
Green,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  16s.,  455/.  ; 74,  Norwood-rcL, 
Norwood,  f.,  465/.— By  Perkins  cu  Cesar:  4,  Claude 
Villas,  Peckham,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  r.  32/.,  245/.; 
1,  Brookfield-rd.,  Victoria  Park,  f.,  r.  32/,  410/.-  By 
Debenham,  Tervson,  dr*  Co.  : 26  to  29,  Rutland-rd., 
Hackney,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  1 61.,  r.  112 /.,  x'120/.  ; 53  to  57, 
Rutland-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  20/..  r.  1^0/.,  1,445/.  ; 9 to  15 
(odd);  25,  27,  Derwent  Grove,  Dulwich,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 
30/.,  r.  170/.,  1,365/.  ; 10,  Queen's  Cres.,  Haverstock  Hill, 
u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  320/.  ; the  Lordship  of  the  “ Manor 
of  Biggan  and  Tamworth,”  Mitcham  Green,  Surrey,  350/. — 
By  & timson  dr3  Sons  : 22  and  24,  Amity  Grove,  W imbledon, 
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u.t.  8s  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  230/.  ; 36  to  44  (even),  and  41,  North 
Cres.  Slews,  Euston-rd  , u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  130/.  ; 
29,  Wellesley-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 
190/. ; 24,  26,  28,  Surrey-grove,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  14:}  yrs., 
g.r.  12 1.,  1,  Canal-grove,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  245/.  ; 5, 
Archdale-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  too/.;  39,  41, 
Eastdown-pk.,  Lesvisham,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.  10s.,  r.  56J., 
380/.  I 3,  5,  Dalmain-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  f.,  320I. ; 13,  15,  17, 
Dalniain-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  285/.  ; 40  to  46 
(even),  Wclls-rd.,  Sydenham,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  540/. ; 
9 to  15  (odd),  Dallas-rd.,  f.,  625/. ; 75,  Willow-walk,  f.,  140Z. ; 
149  to  159 (odd),  Moffat-rd.,  Thornton  Heath,  u.t.  84  yrs., g.r. 
24/.,  435/.;  56  to  61,  Princes-rd.,  Croydon,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r. 
18/.,  355/.;  62  to  68,  Princes-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  505/.— 
liy  Newbon  dr*  Co. : 27,  Upper-st.;  Islington,  u.t.  96  yrs., 
g.r.  55/.,  r.  180/.,  1,8906  ; 60,  Arlington-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.  10s.,  r.  38/.,  375/. ; 28,  Arlington-sq.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.  5s.,  400/. ; 3,  Coleman-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s., 
r.  34/.,  305/.  ; 15,  Sebbon-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  30/., 
1856  ; 71,  Ockenden-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  r.  40/., 
380/.  ; t8,  Tavistock-ter.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  44/.,  302/.  ; 
166  to  182  (even),  Well-st.,  Hackney,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 
11  /.  15s.,  r.  332/.  4s.,  2,485/.  ; 162, 164,  Well-st.,  u.t.  12  yrs., 
g.r.  20/.,  r.  60/.,  iooi.  ; 2,  Terrace-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 
1/.  5s.,  r.  31/.  4s.,  200/.  ; “ Field  Cottage,"  Lamb-lane,  u.t. 
79  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  500/.  ; 9 to  21  (odd),  Digby-rd.,  Homerton, 
u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  126,  810/.  ; 17  to  23  (odd),  Marlow-rd.,  u.t. 
67  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  680/.  ; 2 to  24  (even),  Rowsell-st., 
Stepney,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  48/.,  1,760/.  ; 6 Langhedge-ter., 
Tottenham,  f.,  r.  32/.,  360/.  : 1 to  5,  and  7 to  13,  Langhedge- 
ter.,  f.  ; and  1 to  9 and  ix,  Short-st.,  f.,  2,910/. 

June  2. — By  R.  Holsivorth : 21,  Laver's-rd.,  Stoke 
Newington,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  305/. — By  Bray,  Dickins , 
dr*  Co. : 2 to  10,  Stile  Hall  Parade,  Kew  Bridge,  u.t.  97 
yrs.,  g.r.  138/.,  7,000/.—  By  Charles  Tubbs:  3,  Red- 
cross-st.,  City,  f.,  r.  250/.,  4,6506 — By  St.  Quintin  dr*  Son  : 
A profit  rental  of  175/.  a year,  Guildford-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t. 
30J  yrs.,  2,220/. — By  Holcombe  dr*  Betts:  6,  7,  Maryle- 
bone  Passage,  Oxford-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  490/.— By 
J.  Hibbard  <5 s’  Sons:  33,  Stradium-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  84 
yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  326,  215/.  ; 67,  Werdale-rd.,  u.t.,  84  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.  15s.,  400/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for.  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground- 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  ret 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  , 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


. for  rent 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak.  E.  I.  . . load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia.  U.S.ft.cu.  2/3  2/6 

Ash.  Canada  load  2/15/0  4/5/0 

Birch,  do 2/15/0  3/15/0 

Elm.  do 3/i5’o  4/15/0 

Kir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1/10/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do 3/5/0  5/10/0 

Canada  5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  3/15/0  3/15/0 

Do.  Yellow  2/10/0  4/10/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  Sc  1st  std  100  7/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  . . 6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  10/0/0  14/0/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow..  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  10/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/0 


Canada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0  28/10/0 

Do.  do.  and  16/0/0  17/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  &c.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd  6/10/0  8/0/0 

New  Brunswick  6/10/0  7/10/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

1st 0/9/6  0/16/6 

Do.  2nd o/b/o  0/12/0 

Other  qualities — 0/4/6  0/7/6 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  /4  74) 

Honduras,  . .&c 


/4 


/4, 


St.  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  . . 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio - 

Bahia  8/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo   ft.  0/0/6  0/1/3 

Porto  Rico 0/0/7  0/1/6 


9/0/0  20/0/0 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig, In  Scot- 
land   ton  2/1/0  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  46/0/0  46/10/0 
Best  selected  . . 47/5/0  47/15/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54/0/0  55-0/0 
Chili,  bars 43/6/3  43,i3,9 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4}  0/0/5 
L E A D — Pig. 

Spanish ton  9/2/6  9/5/0 

brands  9/5/0  9'7l6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards. . . . 11/0/0  0/0/0 

Pipe 11/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc—  English 

sheet ton  22/0/0  0/0/0 

VieiUe  Mon- 

tagne  22/10/0  0/0/0 


Australian 85/ 17,- 

English  Ingots. . 89/0/0  89/10/0 

Banca 86/0/0  86/5/0 

Billiton  85/10/0  85/15/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19/17/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/5/0 

Do.  Ceylon 27/0/0 

Palm.  Lagos 27/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 25/10/0 

Do.  brown  24/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. . . . 22/5/0  : 

Oleine 23/0/0  - 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0 


Do.  refined  5/10/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6 
Archangel 0/12/6 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 

ABERDARE.— For  the  erection  of  a vicarage  at  Ilirwain,  for  the 
Rev.  W.  Rhydderch,  incumbent.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect, 
Llandilo,  South  Wales  :— 

D.  Jones  £2,000  o o 

Charles  Jenkins  & Sons i>775  0 0 


ipound- 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.— For  the  construction  of 
ing  reservoir,  Harlock,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  ’ 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Barrow-in-Furness  : — 

C.  O.  Bullough  & Co.,  Ulverston £23i>43  9 3 

E.  Tempest,  Matlock  Bridge  22,756  11  1 

W.  Bradley,  Millom  (accepted! 21.98615  2 

[Borough  Engineer's  nett  estimate,  £23,500.] 


BATH.— For  the  erection  of  the  Orange-grove  Avenue  of  the 
market  for  the  Corporation.  Major  Davis,  F.S.A.,  architect,  Bath. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Amor,  Bath  :— 

Charles  Wibley £1,485  I E.  Chancellor £1,182 

Jacob  Long  & Sons 1,272  Thos.  Morris  & Son,  Grove- 

Hayward  Sc  Worster 1,216  | street,  Bath  (accepted) . . 1.095 


BROMYARD  (Hereford).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  gas- 
works, masonry  only,  for  the  Bromyard  Gas  Light  and  Power  Co. 
Mr.  W.  North,  engfneer,  Stourbridge  :— 

Thomas  Vale,  Stourport £1,745  o o 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  a warehouse.  Bute-street,  for 
Messrs.  Cravos  Brothers.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  architect, 
i.  St.  John's-squnre,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co £i,o6S  I H.  J.  Money  914 

Stephens,  Bastow  & Co 959  Joseph  Thomas  899 

Hnthcrly  & Carr 957  W.  T.  Morgan 840 

John  Hopkins 920  1 Knox  & Wells 759 


CROYDON'.— For  the  erection  of  two  detached  residences  i 
Park-lane.  Mr.  F.  L.  J.  Barrow,  architect,  Staines.  Quantitie 
supplied  by  Mr.  It.  T.  Elsam,  Kingston-on-Thames:— 

D.  W.  Barker £2.374  Bryan  & Son  £2,2: 

A.  Bullock : ....  : 2.367  I Young  & Lonsdale  2.1c 

Bulled  & Co 2.300  I E.  J.  Saunders*  2, IE 

M.  Taylor 2.280  1 ‘Accepted. 


DEWSBURY.— Accepted  for  the  construction,  supply,  and 
down  plant  and  mains  for  the  supply  of  electricity  in  the  be 
for  the  Corporation,  from  plans  by  the  Borough  Surveyor 

3 Boilers J.  & J.  Horsfield,  Dewsbury £2,998  c 

Dynamos,  Switchboards,  Batteries,  Brc. — 
Crompton  & Co.,  Mansion  House  Buildings, 

London,  S.W 6,257  c 

Mains. — Siemens  Bros.  & Co.,  Queen  Anne's 
gate,  S.W 3.856  < 


laying 

rough, 

Dews- 


DURHAM. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Craghead. 
Messrs.  Plummer  & Burrell,  architects,  NewcaslIe-on-Tyne  :— 
James  Tremble  & Co.,  Hetton-le-Hole,  Durham,  £1,128  17  8 


DURHAM.— For  additions  to  school  buildings,  Bear  Park 
Colliery,  for  the  Elvet  St.  Oswald  Extra  Municipal  School  Board. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect,  Framwellgatc  Bridge,  Durham. 

Gibson £172  11  3I  Talbot  £159  16  9 

[Both  of  Durham.] 


FISKERTON  (Notts).— For  additions  and  alterations  to 
'Bromley  Arms.''  Fiskerton,  Notts,  for  Sir  1 Henry  Bro: 
Messrs.  Shephard  &-  Harrison,  architects,  17,  Kirkgate,  Net 


0 I G.  1 
J5  I E.  C 
• Accepted. 


LINCOLN. — For  new  theatre  for  Mr.  Ross  Challis.  Messrs. 
Crewe  & Sprague,  architects.  Fitzalan  House.  Arundel-street, 
Strand.  W.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Brunsdcn  Sc  Henderson,  47,  Pall 
Mall,  S.W.  :— 

S.  & W.  Pattinson  * £5,100  o o 

•Accepted  subject  to  reduction. 


LINLITHGOW,  N.B.— For  executing  the  works  in  connexion 
with  the  Forrest  Burn  scheme  for  supplying  water  for  the  Bathgate 
District  Committee  of  the  County  of  Linlithgow.  Messrs.  J.  & A. 
Leslie  & Reid,  engineers.  Edinburgh.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Robert 
Little,  Ordained  Surveyor,  Edinburgh  :— 


R.  Wallace £ 

John  Murray 

J.  Young  & Sons  .. 

I.  McKnight  & Son 
R.  C.  Brebner  .... 
Henderson  Sc  Dun- 


13.53'  1 


I G.  Mackay  & Son  £12,903  16 

R.  B.  Steuart 12,776  9 

R.  Gilmour 12,560  18 

I 15.  R.  Gordon  12.239  9 

1 I T.  Pcattie,  Boness*  11,923  o 
•Accepted. 


Jas.  Young  & Sons  ..£5,928  2 11 
Henderson  Sc 

Duncan  5,344  1 9 

R.  B.  Steuart  4.751  6 3 

G.  Mackay  & Son  ..  4,676  9 5 

R.  Wallace  4.386  o o 

For  2,670  Tot 
R.  Laidlaw  it  Son  .£11,523  2 

K.  Madaren  & Co.  11,505  o o 1 <_i> 

Macfarlane,  Strang,  I D.  Y.  Stewart 

& Co 11.336  3 6 | Co.,  Glasgc 

• Accepted. 


R.  C.  Brcbnt 

R.  Gilmour  3.558  1. 

D.  Purves  & Co 3.1 89  , 


’3.035  ' 


Peattie,  Boness* 

• Accepted. 

0/ Cast-Iron  Pipes. 

5 I Cochrane,  Grove,  &- 

£11.234  3 


1,204  i; 


LIVERPOOL.  — For  the  erection  of  an  infectious  diseases 
hospital,  Rainhill,  for  the  Lancashire  Asylums  Board.  Messrs. 
Grayson  & Ould.  architects,  31,  James-street,  Liverpool : — 


Hughes  & Stirling  ..  4.074  o 
William  Molyneux  . . 4,020  o 

Jones  & Sons  3,750  o 

Thomas  Haigh  ....  3,750  o 
George  L.  Desoer  ..  3.695  9 
Morrison  & Sons  ..  3.660  o 
Brown  Sc  Backhouse  3,642  o 
W.  H.  Bleakley  Sc  Co.  3,636  o 
Thomas  F.  Hill  ....  3.599  15 


Samuel  Webster.. 

John  Lucas 3,560  1 

W.  Tomkinson  & 

Sons  3,547  1 

J.  Paterson  & Sons  3,529  . 

Peter  Taylor  3,526  1 

K.  H.  Davies  3,500  1 

J.  Rothwell  Sc  Sons, 

Knowsley-road,  St. 

Helens* 3.425  1 

•Accepted. 


LLANDUDNO.— For  the  construction  of  a new  road  opposite 
East-parade,  road  diversion,  &c.,  for  the  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners. Mr.  E.  P.  Stephenson,  Surveyor,  Church-walk,  Llan- 
dudno : — 

R.  L.  Roberts  £518  6 6 

J.  Roberts,  Llandudno  (accepted) 440  1 6 


LONDON. — For  residence  and  stables 
Park,  Wimbledon.  Mr.  Henry  S.  L 
Hospital : — 

Whitehead  Bros...  £2.566 


Charteris x 

D’Oyley  & Co 

Watson  (accepted) 


send 2,2 

LONDON.— For  alteration*  to  Nos.  419.421.  423.  and  425.  Com- 
mercial-road. li  . for  Messrs.  Vesper.  Messrs.  C A Legg  & K A 
Kix.  joint  architects.  13.  t .rafton-s’reet.  Mile  End.  E.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  Hawker,  19.  Gracechurch-street,  E.C.: 

F.  & F.J.  Wood  £2.783  I Johnson £2.317 

Hearle  & Farrow 2.590  I Walker 2.315 

Calnan 2.580  Holmes 2.215 


LONDON.— For  structural  alterations,  sanitary  and  decorative 
vorks  at  6.  Craven  Mill,  VV.  Mr.  Dclissa  Joseph,  architect.  17  and 
8,  llasinghall-strcet,  E.C.  :• 


..£>.■49  I C.  F.  Kearley* 


G.  H.  & A.  Byw; 

LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  "White  Swan  " public-house. 
Great  Alic-street,  E.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmoro,  architect,  7,  Great 
Alie-street,  E. 

Eaton  & Co £540  o I Worden  Sc  Easton*  471  10 

Mower  483  10  | • Accepted 


LONDON.— For  cleansing  and  painting  certain  i 
Infirmary,  High-street,  Homerton,  for  the  Guardians  ol 
Union.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect.  76.  Finsbury  Pave 


irds  at  the 
he  Hackney 
— E.C.  :— 


M. Shepherd  . 


ford  Hill  (accepted) £203 


LONDON.— For  additions  to  " Hastings  Villa,"  Rudall-crescent, 
Hampstead,  for  Mr.  James  Fleming.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Gamble, 
architect,  25,  Burnley-road,  Stockwell  :— 

Allison  & Foskctt £192  10  o 

Stewart,  South  Tottenham  (accepted)  176  10  o 


LONDON.— For  the  drainage  of  Bishop's  and  West  Meadows. 
Fulham.  Mr.  J.  P.  Norringto'n,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  :— 

Alternative  scheme. 

Nowell  & Robson £614  o o £890  o o 


C.  Parry 395  < 

K.  Mullett  397  < 

G.  W'itnpey  & Co 317  t 


540  1 


LONDON.—  Accepted  for  new  shops  and  fiats,  Cambridge-road, 
for  Mr.  J.  Newton.  Messrs.  Crewe  Sc  Sprague,  architects.  Fitzalan 
House.  Arundel-street,  Strand.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Brunsdcn 
& Henderson,  47,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  :— 

" le&Co £2,160  o o 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  redecoration,  See.,  at  New  Olympic 
Music  Hall.  Messrs.  Crewe  & Sprague,  architects,  Fitzalan 
House,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C.:— 

Allard  & Sons £3.500  | Geo.  Vealc  & Co.  * £2,350 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  6.  Swiss-terraco,  N.W.,  and 
refitting  butcher's  shop.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Scott,  architect,  3, 
Guilford-place,  Russcll-square,  W.C.  :— 

Sage  & Co £523  I G.  Parker £456 

Drew  & Cadman 474  I Gregory  & Bence* 403 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  and  fitting  rooms,  &c.,  at  70.  New 
Bond-street,  for  Messrs.  Russ  & Co.  Mr.  Ernest  11.  Abbott, 
architect,  6,  Warwick-Court,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  :— 

J.  Anley £295  | Hall.  Beddall,  & Co £293 


MAIDSTONE.— For  erecting  the  School  of  Science  and  Art,  ft 
the  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Maidstone.  Mr.  Albert  W11 
Smith  (Ruck  & Smith)  architect,  Maidstone  :— 

A.  B.  Totals. 

, r-,  £ £ S.  £ 

James  Clements  7.S’X>  — . . . . 

Pryer  & Co 7.300  ....  898  o 8.198 

T.  J.  Barden  7.2.0  898  o 8.098 

Thos.  Elmore  7.080  ....  — .... 

George  Candler  7.048  ....  875  o ....  7.923 

William  Cox  7.075  833  o 7.910 

Richard  Avard 6.985  870  o 7.855 

C.  J.  Slade 6.849  989  o ....  7.838 

Wallis  Sc  Sons  6.867* B90  o ....  7.757 

J.  K.  Foord — ....  949  j — 

Henry  Cruttenden  — 897  it  ....  — 

Henry  Brennan  — 848  o* — 

[All  of  Maidstone  ! 

A.  Contract  No.  1 1 Builder's  work. 

B.  Contract  No.  2 (Plumber's  work). 

• Accepted. 


• -£2,672  I Sweet  & L01 
. . 2,645  Lansdown. . 


NEW  TREDEGAR. — For  the  erection  of  house  and  additions  to 
workmen 's-hall.  Messrs.  Aaron  Davies  & Son,  architects,  Punt- 
lottyn.  New  Tredegar  :— 

Thomas  Davies £340  I Freeman  & Hardy  New 

r.  Thomas 337  Tredegar* £240 

W.  Hardy 245  | • Accepted. 


PETERBOROUGH  -For  the  erection  c 
Mr.  Edward  Leigh.  Mr.  Janies  Ruddle, 

Peterborough.  (Quantities  by  the  architect 

Nichols £664  15  o | Machin  £640  1 

Hicks **- * ' 11 — *-• 


PONTYPOOL. — For  the  erection  of  market-place,  &c.,  for  tho 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  17,  Eltingham-road,  London, 
S.E.,  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Lougher,  l’ontypool,  joint  architects.  ( luantities 
by  Mr.  Robert  Williams  :— 

Hatherly  & Carr £6.797  o I Thomas  Evans  £5.989  o 

Jones  & Co 6,767  o William  Jones  & Son  5.887  o 

Henry  Parfitt  6,218  o | Morgan  Sc  Evans. 

C.  & A.  Hayes 6,16717  Pontypool  * 5,877  9 

John  Linton 5,999  o | • Accepted. 


PO  RTSMOUTH. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  old  munii 
offices,  Arundel-street,  for  use  as  a Technical  School,  tor 
Portsmouth  Corporation.  Mr.  Philip  M"rch,  Borough  Engir 
Town  Hall,  Portsmouth.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Ball  -.— 

T.  w.  Quick £1.760  o o I E.  H.  Knight £1.574  ' 

W.  W.  Eearmouih  1,599  2 4 T.  P.  Hall  (accepted)  1,562 
[All  of  Pom ' 


City  Surveyor: — 

F.  Ashforth  

John  Morton 

John  Greenwood  . 


0|iVeS*.w11. £ 3,830  ' 

0 Samuel  Warburton, 

7 | Manchester  * 3,646  < 


SONNING  (Berks).— For  the  construction  of  waterworks  for  the 
parish,  for  the  Wokingham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr  A. 
Marshall,  engineer.  Potter  s Bar.  Mr  K.  W.  Hamilton  surveyor. 
Glenthome.  llamiltur.road.  Reading  — 

F.  Cattin  £2.050  18  s 1 Jenkins  & Son 1,303  12  0 

A.  Callas 1.639  o 2 G.  Bell 1.288  810 

Bottrill  & Son  1.31017  4 Hughes  Sc  Colts  . . 1.987  9 o 

G Oxtenton  1.499  ° o | T.  P.  HaU  1.205  1 9 

J.  Keave 1.453  o o 1 McCarthy  Fitt  1,190  1 3 

B'ggs.  Wall  & Co.  ..  1.44512  7 | G.  Slmonds 1,18310  2 

W.  Hawkins  1.430  6 7 G.  11.  Tucker 1.120  3 (, 

H.  Roberts 1.421  7 6 I M.  Kitteringliam, 

J.  Dickson  1.330  o o Rcigate  * 1,087  7 2 

•Accepted. 


ST.  ALBANS. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a police  slat 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  George  Ford,  City  Surveyor,  architec 
J.  Sc  W.  Savage,  St.  Albans £1,360  1 


ST.  PETER'S  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  new  billiard  ro 
entrance  gates.  See.,  lor  Mr.  A.  C.  Hamiswofth.  Mr.  Ja. 
Crombie.  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Windsor  : — 

Paramor  & Sons .4,1,028  1 6 1 W.  Martin FS-iy  n 

Jarman  & Son 888  o o | John  T.  May  8311 


SUNDERLAND. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  A* 
Ryhope,  for  the  Sunderland  Asylum  Visiting  Committee.  Mr. 
Hmc,.  architect,  35.  Parliament-street,  London,  S.W.  Quantit 

Joseph  Howe,  West  Hartlepool  £61,240  o 


—vid  Jenkins  

Thomas,  Watkins  Sc  c 

Thomas  Davies 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co 


• ■ £2.300  I Holway  Sc  Parsons 


wus  Bros. 

hards* 

• Accepted. 


WALKER  (Northci  ).— For  widening  Shiclds-road.  for  the  Local 
Board.  Mr.  T.  W.  l-aycock.  Surveyor.  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Walker.  Newcastlc-on-Tyne.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  -- 

J.  Murphy £4.904  I Edward  L Jgar.  Benton 

M.  Adamson-  4.711  Place.  Newcastle* £4,105 

J.  Wardtaw  4.480  G.  K.  S-.oipson 4.070 

. Maughan 4.309  | • Accepted. 


WEDNESBURY.— For  making- 
reet,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E. 
own  Hall,  Wcdnesbury 

, .bn  White,  jun 4,280 

Henry  Bates  280 

’ b Biggs 270 

„ Cashinore 270 

Henry  Burnham 265 


George  Law  

W.  H.  Richards ‘ 

F.  J.  Smith 

John  W.I-ereday* 

•Accepted. 
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the  Tow™  Council.  Mr  Lewis  Angell.  Borough  Lngmeer,  Ion 

sji-j— ■assa.  • • ° 


—For  1 

Recreation  uiouiul.  Be^.~.. ■ . •- 

Council.  Mr.  L..  Angell,  Borough  Enginee 
London.  E.:  — 

W.  Neil - • L f°3  1 

Welsh  & Son  • ■ 660  9 

Reliance  Carpenters  tf- 
loiners'  Co-operativi 

Society  


vucct  HAM  —For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  to  the 

§fcE‘:.?“.s,.r£;g£r «$ 

Hosk.ng 3097  Maddison*  *.*>> 

' '^Acceptciuubjcc  t to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


WEST  HOUGHTON  (Lancs.l— For  re-forming,  paving,  and 
macadamising  1.700  lineal  yards  of  roadway.  Hindley-road.  for  the 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  Partington.  Surveyor,  Local  Board 
Offices.  West  Houghton:-  . ...'  ,.r„ 

Caldwell . It  Ralfo  ....£6*6  13  ' Brown.  Philips.  & Co., 

Prescott  & Jones  ....  642  13  8 Wigan  (accepted)  ...£401  3 3 

Peter  Booth 598  9 6 I 

WHITBY.— For  alterations.  See.,  to  property,  for  Mr.  H Ward. 
Mr.  K Lennard.  architect.  Cliff-Street,  Whitby.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
I.  J.  Milligan,  Whitby 

).  Bussell £310  16  6 J.  Braun,  Silver-street. 

A.  Palfranian  30710  o Whitby  (accepted).. ,£273  o o 

R.  Harland  "234  15  o C.  Winterbum  270  o o 

E.  Hall  277  13  o | 

WREXHAM.— For  the  erection  of  an  Art  School  on  the  Guildhall 
enclosure  site,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  W.  M.  Smith, 
Borough  Surveyor :—  . . „ 

Davies  Bros ,£1.17710  5 Huges  & Owen*  ...  .£1,135  0 0 

Wm.  Rogers 1.162  4 "I  'Accepted 

fAU  of  Wrexham.l 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder,' 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  T.  H.  W.  (too  small).— C.  L.  R.  T.  (too  small).— J.  S.  M. 
(amounts  should  be  sent).— A.  S.  (ditto). -J.  C.  G- (ditto).— W J.  L- 
(thanks). -P-  & C.  (too  late).-R.  S.  (too  late).— R.  P.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  (acts,  lists  o(  tenders,  <Stc„  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica 

°Ve  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

a<NcrnL— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 

/Fir  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES, 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  'The  Builder,’ London. 
CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


...  4s.  6d. 

. . . os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  suras  should  be 
remitted  liv  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  ••  THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46.  Catlierine-strcet,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

epppT  A T ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER- 

TIsEMENTSorORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE 
same  must  reach  the  Office  before  to  a.m.  on  WEDNESDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPI ES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  " The  Builder, "may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


READING  CASES,  { By  LSS, 


£be  JGuilher  Catbehral  Series 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

•x.  Canterbury  Tan.  3 | *5.  Wells  May  2 1 9.  Norwich  Sett.  5 ) 
•2.  Lichfield  Feb.  7 6.  Exeter  June  6 10.  Rochester  Oct.  3 . 

•3.  St.  Alban's  Mar.  7 7.  Salisbury  July  4 11.  Lincoln  Nov.  7 

•4.  Peterlioro'  April 4 | 8.  Bristol  Aug.  1 | 12.  Gloucester  Dec.  5 

13.  St  Paul's  Jan.  2 , 

14.  Hereford  Feb.  6 18.  Oxford  Ju  _ , ... , 

15.  Chichester  Mar.  5 19.  Southwell  July  2 23.  Winchester  Oct.  1 

16.  Ely  Apml  2 | 20.  Worcester  Auj.  6 I 24.  Truro  Nov.  5 

25.  St  David's Dec.  3 

1893. 

•26.  York  Jan.  7 I a8.  Chester  Mar.  4 I 30.  Carlisle  May  6 
27.  Ripon  Feb.  4 | 29.  Manchester  April  1 | 31.  Durham  June  3 
•Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  each,  except  Nos.  1,2,  3, 

4,  5,  and  26.  which  are  out  of  print ; but  reprints  of  the  VIEW.  PLAN. 
AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD.  ST. 
ALBAN'S.  PETERBOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  be  had.  price 
EIGHTPENCE  each,  and  of  YORK,  price  ONE  SHILLING  and 
FOURPENCE.  Postage  and  packing  extra ;— Single  sets,  2d.  or 
the  six  sets  together,  6d. 


SCOTLAND. 

1E93. 

. Glasgow  July  1 I 3,  Aberdeen  Sept.  2 I 5.  Iona  Nov  . 

1.  Edinburgh  A nt;.  5 | 4.  Kirkwall  Oct.  7 I 6.  Dunblane  Dec.  ■. 

Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  each. 


'THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Reprint*d  from  "THE  BUILDER,"  January  28,  1888  (15 
by  11X  in.),  on  stout  paper,  unfolded,  for  framing,  6d. ; by  post,  8c 


PORTFOLIOS, 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2s.  6d. ; by  post,  3s. 

London : Publisher  of  “ Thb  BUILDER,"  46,  Catherine -j/.  W.C. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Te  phone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION 
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Decorative  Iron-work. 

spite  of  the  extent 
to  which  iron  is 
now  employed  in 
the  construction 
even  of  many 
buildings  which 
ostensibly  profess 
to  be  independent 
of  its  aid,  the 
interest  of  archi- 
tects in  iron-work 
is  still  mainly  directed  to  its  decorative  use 
in  more  or  less  ornamental  forms,  and  the 
use  of  it  in  this  manner  in  connexion  with 
Mediaeval  architecture  is  still  the  main 
interest  of  architectural  students  when  they 
pay  any  special  attention  to  iron-work.  Yet 
it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  use  made 
of  iron  in  modern  structures  and  its  use  in 
Mediaeval  buildings.  In  the  latter  it  was 
used  only  in  what  may  be  called  the  adjuncts 
of  building — in  hinges,  and  lantern  brackets, 
and  railings;  objects  of  utility  in  the  first 
instance,  but  which  by  the  Medimval  iron- 
worker were  turned  into  objects  of 
beauty.  In  the  present  day  it  is  the 
essential  material  in  which  many  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  struc- 
tures are  carried  out.  But  in  this  struc- 
tural application  its  use  is  still  almost 
entirely  confined  to  erections  which  are 
purely  utilitarian  in  their  objects,  and  make 
no  pretence  to  artistic  beauty.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  duty  laid  upon  archi- 
tects to  take  this  new  constructive  material 
in  hand  and  show  how  it  can  be  architec- 
turally used  to  produce  not  only  fit  but 
beautiful  structure ; yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
philosophising  the  architect  seems  to  hang 
back,  and  only  employs  iron  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  construction  when  he  can 
manage  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  This 
system  of  using  iron  without  (architecturally) 
admitting  it  seems  the  most  undesirable  of 
all,  yet  it  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  modern  buildings.  And  this 
evasion  of  the  acknowledged  use  of  iron  is 
comprehensible  enough  when  we  consider 


how  thin  are  the  proportions  and  how  hard 
the  lines  produced  by  constructive  iron- 
work, and  how  completely  at  variance 
with  the  desire  for  the  breadth  and  solidity 
of  appearance  which  has  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  finest  architecture  of  every 
period ; besides  the  doubt  which  must  be 
felt  as  to  the  enduring  quality  of  an  iron 
construction  in  comparison  with  one  in 
masonry  or  brick.  So  that  on  the  whole  one 
can  hardly  think  that  the  architectural  in- 
stinct is  wrong  in  its  shrinking  from  the  use 
of  iron  as  the  leading  material  of  an  im- 
portant structure.  It  may  lead  to  novelty  of 
effect,  when  frankly  accepted  and  treated ; 
but  the  effect  is  too  novel ; so  much  so  that 
the  result  has  little  affinity  with  architecture 
as  all  the  world  has  hitherto  regarded  the 
art ; it  means  practically  giving  up  what  we 
have  hitherto  understood  as  architecture  and 
substituting  something  else  for  it. 

Mr.  Starkie  Gardner’s  new  book  on  “ Iron- 
work,”* being  mainly  historical,  and  coming 
only  down  to  the  close  of  the  Mediaeval 
period,  of  course  deals  with  iron  entirely  in 
regard  to  its  decorative  use.  The  book  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  present  standard 
of  opinion  and  taste  in  regard  to  iron-work, 
which  after  all  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
enunciated  by  Pugin  sixty  years  ago,  and  by 
Digby  Wyatt  forty  years  ago ; but  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Pugin  are  now 
popular,  and  then  were  only  the  expressions 
of  himself  and  a small  Medisevalising  clique. 
We  have  collected  and  noted  more  examples 
now,  but  there  is  not  much  to  add  or 
alter  in  the  way  of  artistic  criticism 
since  Pugin.  Where  Mr.  Gardner  makes 
his  own  mark  in  his  book,  by  comparison 
with  such  a writer  as  Wyatt,  is  in  his 
more  direct  practical  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  iron-working,  and  in  his  more 
systematic  arrangement  of  his  subject.  He  is 
quite  alive  to  the  immense  difference  between 
modern  and  ancient  times  arising  out  of  the 
modern  constructional  use  of  iron,  but  this  is 
only  alluded  to  in  the  opening  chapters  and 
does  not  form  part  of  the  subject  of  the  book, 


* “ Iron-work,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the 
Mediaeval  Period.”  By  J.  Starkie  Gardner.  With  fifty- 
seven  illustrations.  London  : Chapman  & Hall.  1893. 


which  is  divided  into  "The  early  history  of 
iron-work,”  " The  age  of  the  blacksmith,” 

11  The  transition,”  and  " The  age  of  the  lock- 
smith.” A more  comprehensive  division 
might  be  made  into  iron  as  (i)  the  material 
for  tools,  (2)  the  material  for  adjuncts  to 
buildings  treated  decoratively,  and  (3)  the 
constructive  material.  The  first  use  of  iron 
was  for  tools  to  work  other  substances  with, 
including  fighting  implements,  which  are 
only  tools  for  carving  each  other.  This  use 
for  it  has  obtained  ever  since  the  first 
invention  of  iron  tools,  but  soon  became  an 
accepted  and  matter-of-course  fact,  and 
when  we  refer  to  Mediaeval  iron-work  we 
refer  not  to  the  tools  but  to  the  decorative 
work.  To  a modern  engineer  this  use  of  the 
metal  again  drops  out  of  sight,  and  he 
thinks  of  iron-work  only  in  a constructional 
sense. 

Mr.  Gardner  only  treats  at  any  length  of 
the  second  of  our  divisions.  But  he  adds 
to  the  usefulness  of  his  treatise  by  a chapter 
on  the  early  history  of  iron-work  and  one  on 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  are  sufficient 
as  a groundwork  for  understanding  the  main 
subject  dealt  with,  the  decorative  treatment 
of  iron. 

Mr.  Gardner's  first  period,  that  of  the 
blacksmith,  extends  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. During  this  period  hammer  and  heat 
were  the  sole  agents  in  working  iron,  with 
the  assistance  in  the  later  part  of  the  period 
of  stamps,  and  more  or  less  of  rivets,  though 
rivetting  is  much  less  important  in  the  black- 
smith’s than  in  the  later  period. 

The  ductile  quality  of  hot  iron  under  the 
hammer  seems  in  itself  to  suggest  the  em- 
ployment of  design  into  which  curves  and 
scrolls  entered  largely,  though  the  author 
suggests  one  reason  for  the  aversion  to 
straight  lines  in  the  oldest  smith’s  work,  viz., 
the  fact  that  the  Mediaeval  smith  probably 
only  received  his  material  in  the  shape  of 
somewhat  rough  bar  ingots,  and  " perhaps 
the  most  difficult  task  that  could  be  set  was 
to  handle  and  beat  out  a long  and  heavy 
ingot  into  a bar  with  mathematically  true 
angles.”  The  hinge  from  St.  Albans  Abbey 
(Fig.  1),  now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  is  a very  typical  example  of  the 
method  of  decoratively  treating  wrought-iron 
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which  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  of 
the  older  materials  for  working  naturally 
suggested.  There  could  hardly  be  a better  ex- 
ample than  this  of  the  way  to  treat  iron-vvork 
in  such  a position  and  for  such  an  object. 
It  is  not  only  a fine  bold  design  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  material, 
but  it  gives  an  additional  practical  value  to 
the  hinge,  spreading  its  grip  over  a large 
surface  of  the  door,  rendering  its  attachment 
a great  deal  stronger,  and  serving  also  as  a 
clamp  to  assist  in  holding  the  door  together 
and  strengthening  it.  So  much  was  this 
latter  function  of  the  extended  hinge  appre- 
ciated, that  we  find  many  examples  in  which, 
in  addition  to  the  hinges,  the  door  is  strapped 
across  in  various  directions  by  bands  of  iron, 
mostly  worked  into  a more  or  less  decorative 
shape,  each  piece  separately,  but  often  not 
arranged  in  accordance  with  any  general 
design.  One  or  two  of  those  which  are 
illustrated,  that  at  Willingale  Spain  in  Essex 
for  instance,  though  interesting  as  specimens 
of  the  work  of  their  day,  are  by  no  means 
artistic  or  beautiful,  and  probably  were  not 
thought  so  or  meant  to  be  so  by  those  who 
made  them  ; the  separate  pieces  were  cut  to 
a design,  but  the  main  object  was  merely  to 
strengthen  the  door  in  the  readiest  way,  and 
the  work  was  a practical  but  on  the  whole 
rather  clumsy  piece  of  patching.  The  hinges 
on  this  same  door,  forming  a nearly  complete 
circle  with  the  approaching  extremities 
shaped  ornamentally,  and  the  back  of  the 
hinge,  where  the  attachment  was,  being  out 
of  reach  behind  the  stone  rebate  of  the 
doorway,  form  a very  suitable  and  strong 
hinge  design ; but  the  rest  of  the  ironwork 
cannot  be  called  design.  The  ironwork  at 
Earhvood  church,  given  on  another  plate,  is 
a design,  but  a very  ugly  one  ; the  door  at 
Haddiscoe  church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work  both  practically  and  in 
effect,  an  especially  good  point  being  the 
cutting  up  and  intersecting  of  the  central 
crossing  pieces  of  metal.  From  the  examples 
given  by  Mr.  Gardner  it  appears  that  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  in  which  the  system  of 
covering  the  doors  more  or  less  with  a 
design  in  iron  has  been  adopted,  the  true 
constructive  element  in  the  design  has  been 
even  more  lost  sight  of  than  in  some  of  the 
English  examples.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  tendency  was  to  treat  the  iron  as  if  the 
design  spread  from  an  originating  point  in  the 
centre  of  the  door,  which  of  course  at  once 
removes  the  greatest  constructive  value  of  the 
iron,  in  extending  the  grasp  of  the  hinge 
upon  the  door.  One  or  two  examples  given 
of  this  style  of  French  treatment  of  door 
iron-work  are  pretty  but  exceedingly  feeble 
in  effect.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  in 
the  well  known  Norman  door  in  Durham 
Cathedral  (illustrated  page  429  ante).  Here 
the  hinges  develop  properly  from  the  door- 
post, but  the  remainder  of  the  iron-work  is 
entirely  without  connexion  with  them,  and 
merely  an  applique  design  growing  from  the 
centre.  It  would  be  far  more  effective,  both 
practically  and  artistically,  if  it  were  con- 
nected constructively  with  the  hinge. 

The  true  principle,  in  short,  of  such  iron- 
work on  a door  is  that  which  is  set  forth  in 
Fig.  1.  It  all  comes  round  to  that  type  of 
treatment,  so  long  as  you  are  to  have  it 
constructively  connected  with  the  hinge  at 
all.*  And  in  iact  we  find  from  time  to  time 
this  type  of  design  carried  out  in  the  earlier  ' 
Gothic  period,  with  a good  many  varieties  of 
detail,  but  all  on  the  same  idea  of  scrolls 
emanating  from  a central  stem  which  is  the 
real  hinge.  Various  types  of  detail  may  be 
used.  Mr.  Gardner  gives  an  example  from 
Market  Deeping  Church,  in  which  the  stems 
are  thin  with  small  pointed  leaves  budding 
from  them,  the  whole  appearance  being 
semi-realistic.  This  is  interesting  as  an 
example  but  somewhat  weak  in  effect,  and 
moreover  it  is  further  spoiled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sharp  and  irregular  curves,  not 


Fig.  1. — Hinge  from  St.  Albans  Abbey. 


tangential  at  their  springing.  This  last  [because  one  of  the  essential  characteristics 
fault  is  a fatal  one.  The  very  method  of  joining  I of  wrought-iron-work  is  that  every  por- 
the  sprays  by  soldering  suggests  for  prac-  tion  is  a separate  piece  of  handi- 
tical  reasons  a ' tangential  curve,  and  of  work,  and  there  is  therefore  opportunity 
course  artistic  reasons  for  this  are  para-  for  continued  variation  in  detail.  Even  a 
mount.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  the  1 successful  attempt  at  complete  symmetry  is 
eye  than  wrought-iron  scrolls,  based  on  a 1 apt  to  have  a hard  and  mechanical  effect,  as 
foliage  idea,  showing  any  realistic  imitation  ; in  the  case  of  the  Renaissance  gates  of  the 
of  foliage.  The  contrast  between  the  soft  I Clarendon  printing-office,  or  in  the  example 
and  tender  material  of  nature,  and  the  hard  j from  the  Chateau  of  Brunswick,  given  by 
stubborn  material  in  which  the  imitation  is  | Hefner-Alteneck  in  his  “Serrurerie  de  Moyen 
made — the  actual  impossibility,  in  fact,  of ; Age,  " where  a centre  stem,  with  three  abso- 
making  the  pretended  imitation  at  all — is  at  | lutely  symmetrical  scrolls  on  each  side  of  it, 
once  forced  on  us.  A great  variety  of  scroll  | is  repeated  identically  three  times  in  the 


In  the  Gothic  revival  period  numbers  of  iron-work 
designs  for  doors  were  made  in  which  the  foliations  of  the 
iron  emanated  from  a sham  hinge,  the  real  hinge  being  an 
ordinary  trade  one,  kept  out  of  sight  ! We  do  not  know 
whether  this  kind  of  absurdity  is  still  carried  on. 


Fig.  2. — Hinge , Notre  Dame,  Paris. 


forms  is  possible  even  under  the  most  strict 
conventionalism.  A fine  example  of  the  thin 
delicate  style  is  given  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  his 
illustration  of  the  doors  from  a press  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Jacques  at  Lidge.  This  is  a 
very  carefully-designed  piece  of  work,  in 
thin  clean  lines,  the  thinner  scrolls  springing 
from  the  thicker  ones  in  due  subordination. 
There  is  an  attempt  in  this  case  to  make 
the  curves  entirely  symmetrical  on  each 
side  of  the  centre.  We  question  whether 
this  should  be  done,  in  the  first  place 
because  from  the  character  of  the  material 
and  method  of  working  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  at  all  a true  symmetry,  and  also 


height  of  the  door.  It  is  unusual  to  find 
such  formal  and  tasteless  symmetry  in  the 
wrought  iron-work  of  the  early  Gothic 
period  (eleventh  century,  the  example  in 
question  is  said  to  be).  The  same  writer 
gives,  as  the  first  plate  to  his  second  volume, 
a very  remarkable  example  of  a door  in  the 
National  Musl  im  at  Munich,  which  is  per- 
fectly conventional  in  design,  but  in  which 
the  branching  seems,  leaving  the  main  stem 
tangentially,  develop  not  into  spiral  scrolls, 
but  into  long,  straight,  slightly  tapering 
branches  ending  in  charmingly  designed 
circular  six-leaved  bosses  ; the  whole  having 
something  of  the  spring  and  elasticity  of 
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Fig.  3. — Lock  in  the  Klagenfurt  Museum. 


look  of  natural  stalks,  but  in  a perfectly  I greater  part  of  the  work  was  accomplished 
legitimate  conventional  way.  This  is  a work  by  the  file  and  saw,  or  by  embossing  the 


of  the  fifteenth  century.  A form  of  branching 
iron-work,  which  was  a favourite  in  Germany 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a 
flat  band  with  flat  branches  from  it,  the  whole 
lined  with  parallel  incised  lines  (two  or 
three)  which  give  direction  and  flow  to  the 
design.  This  is  a good  type  of  design  for 
this  class  of  work,  with  which  something 
more  might  be  done.  The  crowning  effort  of 
the  scroll  form  of  hinge  is  the  grand  work  on 
the  door  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  of  which  Mr. 
Gardner  gives  a partial  illustration  which 
we  have  been  able  to  borrow  (Fig.  2).  Com- 
paring this  with  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  principle  of  design  is  exactly  the  same  in 
both  cases  ; the  St.  Albans  example  is  the 
simple  and  unadorned  form  of  the  scroll 
which  in  the  Notre  Dame  work  has  assumed 
such  exuberant  magnificence  of  detail. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  one  task  for  the 
modern  designer  and  worker  in  wrought-iron 
is  to  look  for  some  novelty  of  treatment  and 
detail,  without  departing  from  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  material.  The  scroll  is  an 
admirable  way  of  treating  wrought-iron,  but 
its  forms  have  been  a good  deal  repeated. 
The  choir  grille  at  Lincoln  is  admirable  in 
effect,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  multiplication 
of  one  very  obvious  detail.  In  the  more 
elaborate  modern  examples  we  see  the  old 
forms  of  scroll  very  much  repeated.  Only 
let  not  the  designer  seek  for  variety 
by  introducing  naturalistic  sprays,  which 
is  the  very  vulgarisation  of  metal  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  the  designer  remember 
that  freedom  and  variety  are  the  proper 
qualities  of  wrought  iron-work,  and  above  all 
that  it  has  no  affinity  with  strictly  archi- 
tectural (t.e.  masonic)  forms.  This  was  what 
it  became  to  a great  extent  reduced  to 
in  the  later  Gothic  period,  and  though 
some  charming  and  most  delicate  work  of 
this  architectural  standard  was  produced, 
it  is  the  imitation  in  iron  of  forms  which 
belong  to  quite  another  class  of  construction. 
The  northern  early  Mediaeval  metal  artists 
understood  this,  the  Italians  often  did  not. 
The  whole  of  the  Santa  Croce  screen  (four- 
teenth century)  is  a formal  reproduction  of 
details  properly  belonging  to  architecture, 
with  formal  repetitions  of  parts,  and  entirely 
misses  the  freedom  which  should  characterise 
wrought-iron  work  ; it  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  cast,  as  far  as  design  goes,  though 
the  sharpness  of  execution  would  of  course 
have  been  different. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  “Age  of  the  Locksmith”  is 
the  period,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  heat  was  only  applied  in  the 
preliminary  stage  of  working,  " and  the 


iron."  For  this  school  of  iron-work  we  are 
taken  in  the  first  place  to  France,  and  thence 
to  Belgium,  and  here  we  find  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  iron  predominant.  In 
the  larger  works,  buttresses,  windows, 
and  pinnacles  ; in  the  smaller,  Gothic 
tracery.  The  example  engraved  in  the 
book,  and  taken  from  a specimen  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  of  a rich  Flemish 
“ guichet,”  appears  to  be  admired  by  the 
author ; it  is  very  elaborate  work  certainly, 
but  to  our  thinking  as  unsuited  to  iron-work 
as  anything  well  could  be,  and  the  “ wattle  ’’ 
device,  of  rod-iron  strung  in  and  out  between 
the  “ buttresses,”  is  about  as  ugly  and  un- 
meaning a feature  as  could  be.  The 
class  of  articles  which  we  can  admire 
most  in  this  era  of  iron-work  are  the 
German  lock-plates,  ornamented  sometimes 
with  tracery,  sometimes  with  conventional 
foliage.  Of  the  tracery  style  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  one  of  the  best  examples  (Fig.  3), 
a lock  in  the  Klagenfurt  Museum  (fifteenth 
century).  The  general  shape,  spreading 
slightly  from  a narrower  base,  and  placed 
sometimes  vertically  and  sometimes  horizon- 
tally, is  the  favourite  one  in  German  work  of 
the  late  Medieeval  period,  and  a very  elegant 
shape  it  is. 

Mr.  Gardner’s  book  is  to  be  completed  by 
a second  part  illustrative  of  iron-work  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day.  The 
two  together  will  form  a very  good  rteumS  of 
the  subject  as  regarded  from  our  present 
standpoint  of  knowledge  and  criticism.  In 
this  respect  it  will  be  a useful  and  interesting 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject ; but 
its  best  use  will  be  if  it  suggests  to  any  of 
our  designers  a new  departure,  on  the  basis 
of  the  work  already  done  in  the  past,  but 
not  repeating  its  forms.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Gardner  may  have  some  suggestions  to 
make  on  this  subject  when  he  comes  to  his 
second  volume. 


Mr. 


INSTITUTE  ROYAL  GOLD 
MEDALLIST  FOR  1893. 

HE  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  is 
to  be  presented  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  to  an  American  archi- 
Richard  Morris  Hunt,  who  is  by 
consent  at  present  the  leading 
in  the  United  States.  We  are 


tect, 

common 
architect 

glad  to  see  that  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  a more  specially  ceremonial  character 
to  the  meeting  at  which  the  medal  will  be 
presented,  making  it  an  evening  reception 


rather  than  an  ordinary  meeting,  an  ex- 
ample which  may  very  well  be  followed 
on  future  occasions.  The  effort  of  the 
President,  however,  to  do  honour  to  the 
occasion,  must  depend  for  its  success  in  part 
upon  his  being  well  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers ; and  we  draw  attention  to  this  because 
it  was  felt  by  many  that  the  attendance 
last  year,  when  the  Medal  was  presented  to 
M.  C6sar  Daly,  was  by  no  means  what  it 
should  have  been.  We  believe  this  was  partly 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  younger 
generation  of  members  were  by  no  means 
generally  aware  of  M.  Daly's  reputation  in 
France  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  and 
some  who  heard  afterwards  of  the  remark- 
able address  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  expressed  their  great  regret  at  not 
having  been  present.  We  presume  there 
are  not  many  members  of  the  Institute  who 
are  in  like  manner  ignorant  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
claim  to  the  award  of  the  Medal ; but  in  any 
case  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  give  here 
a brief  account  of  his  career  and  works. 

Mr.  Richard  Morris  Hunt  was  born  at 
Brattleboro’,  Vermont,  in  1S28.  His  archi- 
tectural education  was  gained  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1844  he  entered  the  atelier  of 
Alphonse  Darier,  in  1845  the  atelier  of  Hector 
Lefuel,  and  in  1 846  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
in  Paris.  After  a protracted  foreign  tour,  ex- 
tending to  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  , he  was  ap- 
pointed InspecteurauxTravaux  de  la  Reunion 
des  Tuileries  au  Louvre,  where,  through  the 
influence  of  his  patron,  M.  Lefuel,  who  suc- 
ceeded Visconti  as  architect  ot  the  works,  he 
was  placed  immediately  in  charge  of  the 
Pavilion  de  la  Bibliothdque,  opposite  the 
Palais  Royal.  All  of  the  studies  and  the  full- 
sized  drawings  ot  this  pavilion,  as  well  as  the 
main  dormers  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  were 
made  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

Returning  to  America  in  1855  Mr.  Hunt 
spent  a short  time  as  assistant  on  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  at  Washington, 
under  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter,  then 
architect  of  that  building.  Soon  after  he 
opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  larger  part  of  his  life-work  has 
been  done.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Upjohn  and  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter  as  its 
President.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
re-organised  American  Institute  of  Architects 
— a body  that  succeeded  the  earlier  organisa- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  office  practice  Mr. 
Hunt  introduced,  early  in  his  career,  an 
architectural  atelier  for  students,  conducted 
on  the  French  system,  and  where  many  of 
the  present  leading  architects  of  America 
received  their  technical  education.  This 
work  has  now  been  superseded  by  the 
architectural  schools  attached  to  several  of 
the  American  colleges,  but  Mr.  Hunt’s 
atelier  was  organised  at  a time  when  archi- 
tectural education  was  quite  unknown  in 
America,  and  this  important  part  of  his 
work  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  develop- 
ment of  architectural  taste  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  been  the  architect  of  many 
important  buildings  in  America,  especially  in 
New  York  city.  Among  the  more  notable 
public  structures  designed  by  him  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Lennox  Library  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  both  in  New  York  ; 
the  U.S.  Academic  Building  at  West  Point, 
N.Y. ; the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  at 
Washington  ; The  Yorktown  Monument, 
Yorktown,  Virginia  ; the  Soldiers  and  Sailors’ 
Monument  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  the 
pedestal  of  the  Liberty  Monument  in  New 
York  Harbour.  Business  buildings  of  special 
moment  include  the  Tribune  Building  and 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Building, 
in  New  York.  The  former  of  these  was  long 
the  highest  commercial  structure  in  New 
York  city,  but  it  has  since  been  overtopped 
by  many  more  recent  structures. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  most  important  work,  perhaps, 
has  been  his  private  residences.  He  has 
had  unusual  opportunities  for  the  designing 
of  large  residences,  having  been  the  architect 
employed  by  a number  of  the  wealthiest 
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families  in  New  York.  His  work  under  this 
head  includes  residences  for  Mr.  William  k. 
Vanderbilt,  Mr.  C.  O.  D Iselin,  and  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Marquand,  in  New  York , a villa 
for  Mr  William  K.  Vanderbilt  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island;  and  a chateau  for  Mr  George 
W.  Vanderbilt  at  Biltmore,  North  Carolina. 
Equally  important,  both  as  contributions  to 
American  architecture  and  as  affording 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  talent 
of  the  architect,  are  the  residences  now  in 
process  of  construction  in  New  York  for  Mr. 
E.  T.  .Gerry,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mrs. 

William  Astor,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and 
Mr.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont.  The  work  on  Mr. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt’s  house  consists  of 
extensive  additions,  which  will  make  it  the 
largest  and  most  palatial  city  residence  in 
America.  The  chateau  for  Mr.  George  Van- 
derbilt, in  North  Carolina,  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  largest  country  house  in 
America,  being  planned  on  a scale  of  great 
splendour,  and  carried  out  with  a luxury 
tro'itmpnt  that  marks  a new  enoch  in 


American  architecture. 

Of  these  residences  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  two  houses  built  for  Mr. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt.  That  in  New  York 
was  erected  several  years  ago,  while  the 
Newport  Villa  was  first  occupied  last 
summer.  The  former  is  in  a French 
Renaissance  style,  and  is  a most  successiul 
application  of  the  picturesque  chateau  style 
of  architecture  to  the  somewhat  rigid  condi- 
tions of  an  American  city  lot.  It  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  private  residences 
in  New  York.  The  Newport  villa  is  equally 
remarkable,  though  designed  in  a severely 
Classic  style.  Being  of  white  marble,  and 
planned  without  reference  to  a restricted 
site,  it  has  a noble  dignity  ol  proportion  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  buildings. 

In  addition  to  these  private  buildings  Mr. 
Hunt  took  a prominent  partin  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  where  he  was 
personally  the  author  of  the  Administration 
Building,  though  his  advice  was  constantly 
sought  in  the  planning  of  the  general  scheme 
of  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  long  been  recognised  as  the 
leading  man  of  the  day  among  American 
architects.  This  position  he  has  gained,  not 
only  through  his  long  life  ol  professional 
activity,  not  alone  from  the  fact  that  many 
living  architects  first  studied  their  art  under 
his  direction,  but  especially  from  the 
scholarly  and  artistic  quality  of  his  work. 
The  first  American  architect  to  study  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  traditions  of  the  French  school 
into  America.  There  it  has  obtained  an 
ascendancy  scarcely  less  than  it  has  in 
France  itself,  and  it  is  to-day  the  dominating 
influence  in  American  architecture.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  personal  influence  and 
activity  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Properly  speaking 
there  was  no  architecture  in  America  when 
he  began  to  practise.  Architecture  was  not 
dead  there ; it  had  not  yet  begun  to  live. 
It  needed  but  a man  of  courage  and  strong 
convictions,  as  well  as  of  a keen  artistic 
temperament,  to  make  the  art  vital.  Such  a 
man  was  Mr.  Hunt,  and  to  him,  more  than 
to  any  other  single  man,  American  archi- 
tecture owes  what  truth  and  honesty  of 
purpose  it  possesses. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
public  honours.  In  1882  he  was  chosen 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  of  France ; in 
1884  he  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour;  in  1886  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Soci£te  Centrales  des  Architectes 
Franpais  ; and  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects;  in  1887  he  was  elected 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Ingenieurs-und-Architekten-Verein  of 
Prussia;  in  1892  he  received  the  academic 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a distinction 
especially  notable  since  it  was  the  first 
degree  given  by  that  University  to  an 


artist.  He  became  Academician  of  St.  Luke, 
Rome,  in  the  same  year.  In  addition  to 
these  honours  Mr.  Hunt  served  on  the  Fine 
Arts  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Paris  in  1S67  ; on  the  Corresponding  Jury  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  and  on  the  Fine  Arts  Jury  of  Selection 
of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  1893. 


NOTES. 

T is  announced  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply  is  to  hold  another 
sitting  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
evidence  with  reference  to  an  epidemic  pre- 
valence of  enteric  fever  in  several  towns 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Tees  in 
South  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire.  The 
outbreaks  occurred  during  September  and 
October,  1890.  The  outbreak  was  inquired 
into  by  Dr.  Barry,  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  in  his  first  report  he 
said : — 


" I have  personally  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the 
epidemic  to  the  water  pumped  from  the  river  Tees 
during  the  fortnight  ending  August  23,  at  a time 
when  the  river  was  in  flood,  and  when  it  must  have 
contained  abundance  of  excremental  matter.  And 
I consider  that  as  long  as  water  for  drinking  purposes 
is  drawn  from  the  Tees,  the  condition  of  that  river 
remaining  as  at  present,  so  long  will  there  be  the 
danger  of  the  recurrence  of  similar  epidemics  in  the 
districts  thus  supplied  with  Tees  water.  If  the 
sewage  and  excremental  and  other  refuse  of  the 
various  towns  and  villages  above  the  pumping- 
stations  were  prevented  from  passing  into  the  Tees, 
the  danger  of  specific  pollution  of  the  water  would 
be  very  greatly  reduced ; but  even  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  water 
pumped  from  the  river  at  a point  upwards  of  forty 
miles  from  its  source,  is  anywhere  in  this  country  a 
desirable  supply  for  drinking  purposes.” 

The  town  of  Barnard  Castle  drains  into  the 
Tees  thirteen  miles  above  the  intakes  ; but 
all  the  water  of  the  supplies  named  is  filtered 
before  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumers.  The 
case  is  one  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Binnie 
in  his  report  to  the  London  County  Council 
on  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  He  also 
quotes  from  official  reports  several  similar 
cases  in  which  disease  has  been  traced  to 
water  supply.  The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Barry 
in  the  Tees  case  were  questioned  in  a series 
of  articles  in  a local  newspaper.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  Royal  Commission  that 
they  should  investigate  this  case  by  Dr.  S.  F. 
Murphy,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
County  of  London.  Dr.  Murphy  said  the 
Tees  case  was  important  and  instructive, 
because  it  dealt  with  pollution  running  a 
considerable  distance,  the  probability  being 
that  the  river  was  infected  from  Barnard 
Castle,  seventeen  miles  above  the  intakes  of 
the  companies,  who  filtered  the  water  before 
supplying  it. 


THE  railway  companies  have  just  issued 
a revised  “ General  Classification," 
embodying  all  the  numerous  modifications 
and  alterations  which  have  been  announced 
from  time  to  time  since  the  publication  of 
the  obnoxious  classification  of  January  1. 
The  book  is  extended  by  no  fewer  than  forty- 
six  additional  pages,  and  the  great  majority 
of  articles  are  now  restored  to  their  original 
classes.  The  “ small  ” scale,  and  the  regula- 
tions relating  thereto,  are  revised,  and 
although  the  new  scale  is  still  rather  higher 
than  that  of  1892,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  only  applies  to  consignments  of  3 cwt. 
or  under,  whereas  the  old  scale  ranged  up  to 
500  lb.  An  absurd  regulation  providing  that 
each  package  weighing  less  than  14  lb.  has 
been  abandoned,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
several  "general”  conditions  that  had  been 
quietly  dropped  out  have  now  been  restored. 
Probably  the  majority  of  the  rates  will  now 
be  found  comparatively  reasonable,  although 
we  notice  that  some  traders — particularly 
the  London  coal  merchants — still  express 
themselves  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Their  grievances 
are  doubtless  of  a nature  not  affected  by  the 
revision  of  the  classification.  Sir  Courtenay 


Boyle  considers  that  it  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  any  conciliation  board  if  it  were 
provided  by  statute  that  unjust  or  unreason- 
able rates  were  illegal.  He  admits  that  the 
Railway  Commission  is  a very  expensive 
tribunal,  but  does  not  appear  to  favour  the 
idea  of  putting  much  more  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  also  expressed  a strong  opinion 
against  constituting  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
court  of  arbitration  between  the  companies 
and  the  traders,  looking  at  it  as  equivalent 
to  the  setting  up  of  a tribunal  for  fixing 
prices  as  between  buyer  and  seller.  One 
very  important  point  has  been  made  clear 
during  the  present  inquiry,  viz.,  that  the 
companies  are  bound  to  give  an  analysis  of 
any  rate  on  application,  irrespective  of 
whether  it  is  below  the  maximum  or  not. 


WE  regret  to  see  that  the  veteran  sani- 
tarian,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  has 
been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  public 
though  the  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  j 
that  there  is  no  objection  on  sanitary  grounds 
to  wood  pavements  in  cities.  Of  course  a 
new  wood  pavement  like  some  of  those  to 
which  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  specially  refers,  I 
is  not  insanitary ; but  the  laying  of  large  | 
areas  of  pavement  made  of  a porous  substance  ) 
like  wood,  which  holds  such  a large  quantity 
of  dirt  in  its  substance,  and  which  is  subject 
to  decay  and  disintegration  at  a much 
greater  rate  than  any  other  substance  • 
employed  for  street  paving,  must  have  an 
unhealthy  influence.  There  is  far  too  much 
wood  paving  in  London  already,  and  we 
should  consider  it  a great  mistake  if  it  is 
further  extended.  Buildings  and  pave- 
ments in  large  cities  ought  to  be  as 
little  porous  as  possible,  in  order 
that  rain  and  artificial  watering  may 
wash  off  their  surfaces  whatever  impurities 
are  clinging  there.  No  one  would  question, 
we  imagine,  that  a stone  or  brick-built  town 
is  healthier  than  a timber-built  one  ; and  the 
consideration  applies  doubly  to  streets, 
which  are  the  receptacles  of  more  dirt  than 
walls,  and  where  it  lies  more.  A wood 
pavement,  except  when  it  is  just  new  laid,  is 
not  swept  clean  by  rain  or  watering  as  an 
asphalte,  or  even  a good  macadam  roadway 
is  ; the  rain  sinks  into  it,  and  with  it  much 
of  the  dirt  and  decaying  matter  which 
remains  to  poison  the  air  in  dry  weather. 
We  should  urge  on  all  our  local  authorities 
to  avoid  by  all  means  increasing  the  extent 
of  wood  pavement  in  London  ; and  if  they 
have  to  take  up  a wood  pavement  that  is  ! 
decayed,  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  replace 
it  with  something  more  sanitary. 


THE  case  of  Foster  v.  Fraser,  decided 

last  week  by  Mr.  Justice  Ivekewich,  I 
is  prima  facie  a decision  that  the  word 
"building”  does  not  include  a hoarding. 
But  this  must  not  be  too  broadly  accepted, 
because  the  question  arose  on  the  construction 
of  a covenant  in  a deed,  by  which  buildings, 
except  of  particular  dimensions,  were  pro- 
hibited on  a certain  space  of  ground.  The 
covenant  also  stated  that  any  building 
erected  should  have  a slate  roof  and 
cemented  front,  which  obviously  was  impos- 
sible in  the  case  of  a hoarding  for  the 
exhibition  of  advertisements.  But,  apart 
from  these  particular  circumstances,  it  may 
fairly  be  contended  that  a prohibition  of 
buildings  is  not  a prohibition  of  a wooden 
hoarding,  however  large  or  unsightly.  For- 
tunately the  remedy  is  easy.  A hoarding 
can  be  specifically  mentioned  in  a deed 
in  addition  to  the  word  "building,"  then 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 


THE  case  of  Perry  v.  Chotzner  and 
Farmer,  recently  decided  by  Mr. 
Justice  Cave,  should  not  be  unnoticed  by 
landlords  and  tenants.  The  first  defendant 
was  the  occupier  and  the  second  defendant 
the  lessee  under  a ninety-nine  years’  lease 
of  a house  at  Harrow.  The  plaintiff  was  the 
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ground  landlord,  and  he  sought  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  house,  as  well  as  damages, 
on  the  ground  of  a breach  of  a covenant  to 
repair.  That  covenant  was  the  ordinary  one 
to  keep  in  repair  the  tenement,  out-buildings, 
and  walls,  and  the  main  and  primary  purpose 
was  to  keep  up  the  stability  of  the  house  and 
to  prevent  an  injury  to  the  reversion.  There 
were  also  covenants  in  the  lease  whereby  the 
lessee  undertook  to  paint  the  outside  once  in 
every  five  years  and  the  inside  once  in  seven 
years.  The  so-called  breaches  of  the  covenant 
were,  however,  defects  of  a character  which 
would  all  have  been  made  good  at  the  stated 
period  of  papering  and  repairing,  such  as 
cracks  in  the  cornice,  and  so  forth.  The 
judge,  therefore,  decided  that  there  had  been 
no  breach  of  covenant,  the  test  of  a breach 
being  whether  the  reversion  has  been 
diminished  in  value.  Mr.  Justice  Cave  said 
that  a man  would  be  an  idiot  who  could 
assert  this,  and  therefore  he  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendant,  characterising  the  action 
as  a frivolous  and  obnoxious  one.  This 
language  appears  to  be  quite  justified,  since 
it  is  unreasonable  for  a landlord  to  endeavour 
to  eject  a tenant  unless  there  has  been  a real 
and  well  ascertained  breach  of  covenant. 


FROM  the  report  in  the  Sheffield  papers 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Improvement 
Committee,  it  appears  that  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mountford  is  experiencing  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  Town  Council  to  go  to  the 
expense  (not  relatively  very  large)  of  lining 
the  staircase  and  some  parts  of  the  corridor 
with  marble.  In  his  letter  to  the  Improve- 
ment Committee,  Mr.  Mountford  said — 

“ It  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  ' it  is  proposed 
to  line  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  staircase  hall 
(over  40  ft.  square)  with  marble  above  the  line  of  the 
steps.  These  steps,  together  with  the  balustrade, 
are  already  of  marble,  under  the  contract,  therefore 
the  lining  of  the  walls  with  marble  will  tend  to  make 
the  whole  more  harmonious  than  if  part  is  marble 
and  part  stone.  Then  the  walls  of  the  principal 
corridor  beginning  at  the  Cheney-row  end,  right 
round  to  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Town  Clerk’s 
department  from  Surrey-street,  will  be  lined  with 
marble  to  a height  of  10  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  the  various  doors  opening  into  this  corridor 
(ten  in  all)  will  have  moulded  marble  archi- 
traves.' " 

It  is  proposed  to  use  Irish,  Devonshire,  and 
Derbyshire  marbles.  The  Improvement 
Committee  resolved  to  recommend  the 
Council  to  adopt  the  suggestion.  We  hope 
they  will  do  so  ; it  will  add  very  much  to  the 
monumental  effect  of  the  interior. 


ST.  JOHN’S  GATE,  Clerkenwell,  one 
of  the  very  few  of  its  kind  remaining 
in  London,  and  now  forming  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  St. 
John  Ambulance  Association,  has  been 
extensively  repaired,  and  will  be  re-opened 
on  the  24th  inst.  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  the  well- 
known  builder,  has  carried  out  the  work, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid 
Scott,  architect.  The  gatehouse  was  built 
by  Thomas  Docwra,  Grand  Prior,  in  1504,  of 
brick  faced  with  Reigate  stone.  In  the  old 
cuts  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , it  appears 
without  the  battlements  which  form  a 
feature  in  the  present  restoration.  Until 
lately  the  eastern  portion  was  occupied  as 
the  “St.  John’s  Gate”  tavern:  the  north- 
western tower  was  the  entrance  into  Cave's 
printing  offices.  In  1845-6  Pettit  Griffith 
re-instated  the  stone-work,  added  battle- 
ments to  the  north,  and  (in  part)  the  south, 
fronts,  and  restored  the  windows.  In  1866 
further  repairs  were  made  ; and  some  years 
ago  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  restored  an  upper 
room  as  a chapel. 


IN  his  account  of  a provincial  tour  he  made 
in  June,  1654,  Evelyn  writes  : — "Then 
to  Aldermaston,  a house  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Forster’s,  1 built  a la  moderne.'  ” Sir 
Humphrey  had  built  that  house  in  1636-7 


upon  an  estate  to  which  his  ancestor*  had 
succeeded  on  marrying  the  heiress  of  the 
Delamares.  It  was  a plain  brick  mansion, 
having  a bold  blocked  cornice,  and  two 
front  doors  with  pediments  and  twisted 
columns;  but  had  a handsomely- fitted 
interior.  In  Vol.  IV.,  second  series,  of  his 
“ Seats,”  J.  P.  Neale  gives  views  of  the  main 
front,  and  the  grand  staircase.  Having  been 
almost  destroyed  by  fire,  the  house  was 
rebuilt  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  in  1856,  by 
P.  C.  Hardwick,  who  incorporated  the 
staircase,  with  some  of  the  chimney-stacks, 
in  the  new  building.  It  will  be  offered  lor 
sale  at  the  Mart,  on  the  26th  inst.,  together 
with  the  estate,  lying  in  the  valley 
of  the  lvennet,  and  formerly,  it  is  said, 
an  outlying  chase  of  Windsor  Forest, 
and  the  entire  village  of  Aldermanston. 
Elizabeth,  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Forster,  Bart.,  brought  the  property  in 
marriage  to  William,  third  Lord  Stawell : 
their  only  child  Charlotte  married,  1 752» 
Ralph  Congreve ; of  that  family  was  Con- 
greve, the  poet  and  dramatist.  Amongst  the 
pictures  at  Aldermanston,  Neale  mentions 
two  portraits  of  Congreve,  one  by  Kneller. 
In  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  formerly  a 
chapelry  of  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Sher- 
borne, near  Basingstoke,  are  some  monu- 
ments of  the  Forsters,  including  that  of  Sir 
George  Forster  (obiil  1526)  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth.  Aldermanston  belonged  to  King 
Harold,  and  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to 
Robert  Achard,  the  heiress  of  whose  house 
married  Sir  Thomas  Delamare. 


WE  have  received  a prospectus  of  the 
“ Photographic  Salon  ” to  be  held  in 
the  Dudley  Gallery  in  October  next,  which 
is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  “ pictorial 
photography,”  and  which  is  to  “ help  to 
remove  the  misconceptions  and  unjust 
prejudices  which  exist  as  to  the  power  of 
photography  to  make  artistic  representa- 
tions.” We  do  not  know  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  " pictorial  photography,” 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition 
know  what  is  meant  by  “artistic  representa- 
tion.” If  the  exhibition  is  to  include  efforts 
to  make  pictorial  groups  and  reproduce 
them  by  photography  we  know  pretty 
well  what  the  result  will  be.  It  has  been 
tried  before,  and  merely  produces  groups 
which,  at  their  best,  serve  to  indicate  what 
an  artist  might  have  made  of  such  a group 
had  he  painted  it ; and  it  is  the  same  in 
regard  to  landscape.  The  mind  and  method 
of  the  artist  is  a factor  in  the  production 
of  anything  worth  calling  a picture — often 
the  chief  factor,  and  this  cannot  in  any  way 
be  represented  by  photography.  The  photo- 
grapher may  arrange  groups  as  pictorially  as 
he  pleases,  but  the  intellectual  interest  given 
to  them  in  the  painting  of  an  artist,  even  in 
monochrome,  cannot  be  represented.  The 
nearest  approach  which  photography  can 
make  to  artistic  work  is  in  portraiture,  where 
the  head  is  placed  in  such  a light  as  to 
produce  an  effect  which  gives  it  an  interest 
beyond  that  of  the  mere  likeness.  Mrs. 
Cameron  was  the  first  to  show  how  this 
could  be  done,  and  others  have  followed  her 
lead  with  more  or  less  success.  But  even 
then,  in  the  case  of  a head  which  possesses 
anything  more  than  superficial  character  and 
expression,  the  power  of  the  artist  in 
giving  the  essential  character  of  the  sitter  is 
wanting.  All  that  is  obtained  is  a likeness 
of  the  features  accompanied  by  an  effective 
lighting  of  the  head ; and  that  is  the 
nearest  approach  which  photography  can 
make  to  the  effect  of  a work  of  art. 
The  proposed  exhibition  may  have  its  own 
interest,  no  doubt,  but  it  can  never  be 
the  same,  either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  as  that 
which  attaches  to  an  exhibition  of  artists’ 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
value  which  photography  can  have  as  a 
record  is  in  representing  architecture,  as  it 


• Sir  George,  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Forster,  Sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  in  15  Edward  IV.,  who  was 
buried  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 


gives  the  facts  with  a minuteness  and 

accuracy  which  the  most  painstaking 
draughtsman  can  hardly  emulate.  But  that 
is  just  the  class  of  work  which  is  generally 
little  represented  in  photographic  exhibitions. 


THE  water-colour  exhibition  of  the  Dudley 
Gallery  Art  Society  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a remarkable  one,  though  it  contains 
some  good  works  among  a considerable 
amount  of  mediocre  drawings.  The  small 
landscapes  by  Mr.  George  Marks  are  all 
worth  looking  at,  “ May  Time  ” (257)  and  “ A 
Surrey  Heath  ” (120)  especially.  Mr.  Walter 
Severn’s  large  drawing  entitled  “Rhodo- 
dendrons, Dunkeld”  ( 1 99)f  a garden 
glade  under  trees,  is  rather  cold  and 
repelling  in  tone  at  first  glance,  but  it 
improves  on  acquaintance ; his  “ Windsor 
Castle”  (187),  is  spoiled  by  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  water.  Mr.  Rupert 
Stevens’s  " Burning  Weeds  ” (246)  is  more 
of  a picture  in  the  true  sense  than  most  of 
the  drawings,  his  “ Maldon  ” (281)  also, 
though  the  treatment  of  the  sea  is  rather 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Newton  Benett  s 
“ Windsor  in  Gloom  ’’  (149)1  a rnisty  effect,  is 
a good  little  work.  There  are  a good  many 
small  architectural  subjects,  of  which  Mr. 
Williamson’s  “ Blackfriars,  Early  Morning 
( 1 1 2),  is  the  best  we  noticed.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Coleridge's  “From  Richmond  Hill  ’ (105) is 
a good  rendering  of  the  famous  view,  but  the 
river  is  rather  too  hard  and  yellow  in  the  sun- 
light. Among  other  drawings  to  be  men- 
tioned are  Mr.  Finn’s  (59  and  67)  ; some 
clever  sketches  by  M.  Menta,  at  the  top  of 
the  room  ; an  excellent  bit  of  still  life  by  Mr. 
Block  (14);  “Evening,”  by  Mr.  R.  Wane 
(82);  “The  Infant  Napoleon,”  a pastel  (89) 
by  Mr.  E.  Tayler,  who  has  cleverly  indicated 
on  the  infantine  face  the  future  physiognomy 
of  the  conqueror ; and  “ The  Thames  near 
Medmenham  ” (277)  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Coleridge. 


T BSEN’S  play,  “The  Master  Builder,”  which 
I has  formed  a prominent  item  in  the 
series  of  performances  just  concluded  at  the 
"Independent  Theatre”  located  in  the 
Op6ra  Comique,  and  has  been  a bewilder- 
ment to  many  in  regard  to  its  meaning  and 
motif  may  be  said  from  our  point  of  view  to 
present  one  very  clear  and  decided  moral, 
viz.,  that  architects  who  are  too  nervous  or 
too  stupid  to  climb  about  their  own  buildings 
in  progress  have  mistaken  their  vocation. 
We  remember  Street  drily  saying  to 
the  members  of  the  Congress  of  Architects, 
before  they  were  to  go  up  and  inspect 
the  vault  of  the  great  hall  at  the  Law  Courts, 
— "Architects  who  don’t  like  going  up 
ladders  will  find  a staircase  in  the  corner.” 
Mr.  Solness  would  have  been  among  those 
who  preferred  the  staircase.  Under  the 
inspiration,  or  the  mind-willing,  or  whatever 
we  are  to  call  it,  of  Hilda  Wangel,  he  for 
once  goes  up  the  scaffolding  of  his  own 
tower,  amid  the  sneers  of  his  pupils  who  had 
assembled  to  see  him  “funk”  it,  and  comes 
down  headlong.  Hilda  Wangel  may  be  in- 
comprehensible— she  certainly  is  incompnsc  ; 
but  the  career  of  Mr.  Solness  has  an  obvious 
and  pointed  moral  for  architects. 


Formation  of  a Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion in  Leeds. — On  the  12th  inst.  a meeting  of 
master  painters  was  held  at  the  Griffin  Hotel,  Leeds, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a Master  Painters 
Association  for  Leeds  and  district.  At  a preliminary 
meeting  a sub-committee  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  they  recommended  that 
such  an  association  should  be  formed,  and  submitted 
a code  of  rules.  It  was  agreed  to  form  an  associa- 
tion, and  the  suggested  rules  were  adopted.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Pollard  was  elected  president. 

Opening  of  a Park  for  Stockton.— On  the 
8th  inst.  the  opening  took  place  of  a park  for 
Stockton-on-Tees.  The  park,  which  is  situated  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  borough,  comprises 
thirty-six  acres  of  land  given  by  Major  Ropner,  J.P. , 
and  three  acres  purchased  by  the  Corporation.  The 
estimated  cost  for  laying  out  the  park  was  about 
11,000/.,  but  this  will  be  greatly  exceeded.  The 
contractors  were  : for  the  structural  work  Mr.  W.  C. 
Atkinson,  Stockton;  for  excavating,  draining,  &c., 
Messrs.  Weston,  London, 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

CONCLUDING  NOTICE. 

1,636:  “Entrance  Lodge,  ‘ Mongewell,5 
A very 


Wallingford  ” ; Mr.  R.  S.  Wornum. 
slight  pencil  sketch  of  a lodge  which  unites 
Classic  and  Gothic  feeling,  or  which  is  Classic  and 
picturesque,  though  the  projecting  porch  with 
its  colonettes  grows  a little  awkwardly  out  of  the 
main  building.  The  chimneys  are  collected  into 
one  square  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  which 
makes  a finish  to  the  building ; a treatment 
perhaps  rather  better  suited  to  an  absolutely 
symmetrical  design. 

1.637  : “Entrance  Lodge  at  Chilton  Lodge, 
Hungerford  ” ; Mr.  A.  C.  Blomfield.  An 
unpretending  but  pleasing  little  building, 
decidedly  little,  to  judge  by  the  scale  of  a figure 
fit  the  door  ; the  small  window  over  the  porch 
must  be  right  down  on  the  floor.  The  porch, 
with  its  balustrade  and  short  columns  on  a high 
base,  has  a pretty  effect.  A sketch  plan  is 
given. 

1.638  : “ Cartoon  forming  part  of  subject  ‘ The 
Nativity,’  for  west  window  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Silverdale  ” ; Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt.  The 
interior  of  the  “ courtly  stable,”  with  figures  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  ; well  designed,  but  the  pre- 
valent colour,  owing  perhaps  to  an  attempt  at  too 
realistic  treatment,  is  very  dingy  for  stained  glass 
treatment,  which  must  above  all  things  be 
decorative. 

1,639:  “The  Danaids:  design  for  a stained 
glass  window”;  Mr.  Innes  Fripp.  A small- 
scale  drawing  with  a good  many  figures,  appa- 
rently a good  composition  as  regards  the  figures, 
and  agreeable  in  colour  generally,  but  here  again 
the  large  patch  of  something  entirely  undeco- 
rative  (the  slope  up  which  the  Danaids  had  to 
carry  the  water,  apparently)  makes  a great  hole 
in  the  decorative  effect  of  the  window. 

1.640  : “ Design  for  the  new  Chapel  at  Gray’s 
Inn  Gardens”;  Mr.  \V.  J.  Tapper.  We  have 
seen  a better  design  for  this  among  the  rejected 
drawings  of  the  year.  This  is  a small,  oblon^, 
rectangular  building  with  a hipped  roof  and  a 
rather  pretty  lantern  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge, 
the  side  is  treated  with  windows  with  Classic 
“dressings”  and  alternate  curved  and  straight 
lined  pediments  ; correct,  but  not  very  original? 

1.641  : “Houses  on  the  Grosvenor  Estate, 
Buckingham  Palace-road ; geometrical  eleva- 
tion ; Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson.  Probably  these 
are  more  attractive  houses  than  they  appear  on 
this  rather  hardly  drawn  elevation,  which,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  indicates  the  treatment ; a good 
example  of  a terrace  of  houses  treated  so  as  to 
compose  as  one  block,  but  with  sufficient  variation 
in  detail  to  give  distinct  character  to  each 
house.  The  skyline  is  broken  by  gables  rising 
at  intervals  above  the  main  cornice  line,  but  the 

n rVVhl,f  °f  the  same  Scneral  proportion,  are 
all  Uifterently  designed,  and  varied  slightly  also 
in  the  spacing.  The  windows  are  very  simply 
treated,  those  on  the  first  floor  being  a little 
accentuated  by  being  placed  in  arched  recesses. 
Some  ot  the  balconies  have  wooden  (?)  balusters 
others  wrought-iron  balustrades  : we  are  not  sure 
that  these  two  details  quite  harmonise  when 
employed  in  the  same  block  of  houses.  This  is 
however,  a much  more  sensible  and  architectural 
s yle  of  street-terrace  than  that  which  used  to 
characterise  the  Grosvenor  estate.  A specimen 
plan  of  one  or  two  of  the  houses  should  have  been 
added. 

1,642:  “ Bidston  Court,  Cheshire;”  Messrs 
Grayson  & Quid.  If  this  is  a new  house,  it 


succeeds  remarkably  in  looking  (in  the  drawing) 
like  an  old  one.  i>  v.iu:-  .•  . - s' 


-----  Jt  is  ;a  building  entirely  built 
in  elaborate  half-timber  work,  extending  round 


three  sides  of  an  irregularly  shaped  court-yard? 


The  bay-windows,  we  read  in  a note  in  the 
corner,  are  copied  from  Moreton  Hall,  “in  the 
hope  that  when  those  have  perished  these  will 
remain.  If  this  memorandum  is  engraved 
on  the  work  itself  it  will  be  the 
purpose  and  may  give  the  new  bays  a 
certain  historical  interest  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  possess.  The  whole  erection  is 
E?rtsju'|  but‘t  15  somewhat  too  much  of  a 
}™  * IStaCa’  .??d  senms  almost  ostentatiously 
irregular  and  heap;-.”  No  plan  is  given,  so  we 
cannot  judge  how  the  interior  arrangement 
coincides  with  the  irregularity  of  the  exterior 

T3;  J Iouse  at  Kelvinside,  Glasgow  “ 
ftir.  1.  L.  Watson.  A — *—  ’ * - 


. . ■ a water-colour  drawing  of 

house,  also  with  a onnd  clod  ° , 


* — ; a good  deal  of  timber  work 

about  u,.  but  wnh  sufficient  masses  of  brick  wall 


, cr  , “'asses  01  Dnck  wall 

wor^  tThUfP°fn  a"d  bu!tressi"g  to  the  lighter 
work.  1 hat  is  the  want  m No.  1,642  • 


a pile  of  timber  with  no 


it  seems 
support;  the 


special  fancy  of  a client  is  very  likely  responsible 
for  this.  No.  1,643  a^so  has  no  plan. 

1,644  : “ West  Front  of  the  Cathedral  for  new 
Lucknow  Diocese,  India”  ; Mr.  W.  Emerson. 
A pen  drawing  of  a solid  but  rather  heavy 
cathedral  building  in  a style  combining  elements 
both  of  Romanesque  and  of  Early  Gothic.  The 
front  has  towers  and  spires  with  ponderous 
lucarnes  at  the  base,  the  north  tower  being 
diversified  by  a large  circular  angle  staircase  turret 
with  a solid  conical  finish  to  it.  The  main 
feature  between  the  towers  is  a large  circular 
window  with  massive  tracery  arranged  in[a  geo- 
metrical design  compounded  of  squares  and 
circles.  The  drawing  is  a rather  hard  one  and 
probably  does  not  give  the  best  aspect  to  the 
building,  which  though  solid  and  powerful- 
looking,  seems  to  want  refinement  in  detail. 
No  plan. 

1,645:  “Visitors’  Staircase,  Avery  Hill, 
Eltham  ” ; Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler.  The  staircase 
leads  up  from  under  an  arcade  on  one  side  of  the 
hall,  with  square-panelled  wainscotting  up  to  the 
height  of  the  impost,  and  decorative  plaster  work 
above.  The  ceiling  is  treated  in  a panel  design 
of  which  each  alternate  panel  is  enriched  and  the 
others  left  plain. 

1,646:  “The  Mansion  House,  Rosehaugh, 
N.B,”  Mr.  W.  Flockhart.  A very  large  pen 
drawing  of  a large  and  extended  house  in 
Domestic  Gothic  style,  with  a terrace  in  front  of 
it.  The  design  is  irregular  and  unsymmetrical, 
the  massive  low  square  tower  near  the  centre  of 
the  front  is  effectively  contrasted  with  the  light 
two-storied  bay-window  which  seems  to  lean  on  it 
for  support.  The  effect  of  the  house  is  mostly 
obtained  by  picturesque  variation  in  the  treatment 
of  the  windows.  As  in  many  other  cases,  the 
point  of  this  variety  in  treatment  is  much  lost  for 
want  of  a plan. 

1,647:  “Proposed  Hotel,  Madeira;  Garden 
Front  ” ; and  1,652,  “ Main  Front  ” of  the  same  ; 
Mr.  Henry  Rose.  A very  agreeable  specimen 
of  a hotel  designed  by  an  English  architect  to 
suit  the  climate  and  architectural  associations  of 
a southern  site.  The  main  angle  pavilions  of  the 
hotel,  which  is  El-shaped,  enclosing  a courtyard  or 
garden,  are  square  blocks  simply  treated,  with  an 
open  round-arched  loggia  and  balustrade  beneath 
the  low-pitched  hip  roof,  with  wide  eaves,  which 
forms  the  finish  of  the  pavilion.  The  centre 
block  of  the  Eli  raised  above  the  rest,  is 
enriched  with  pilasters  in  the  upper  story,  and 
shows  a large  space  of  wall  decoration  over  the 
doorway,  in  a fashion  distinctly  southern.  The 
garden  front  is  agreeably  varied  in  treatment,  still 
preserving  the  same  general  character.  The 
whole  is  a very  pleasing  specimen  of  hotel 
architecture.  No  plan. 

1,648:  “A  Smoking-room  in  a London 
Mansion”;  Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.  Geo- 
metrical drawings  of  three  walls  and  the 
ceiling,  the  latter  panelled  and  enriched  ; 
we  do  not  make  out  the  intention  of  the 
circular  panels,  which  are  shaded  in  the  ceiling 
plan  as  if  in  relief,  but  do  not  show  in  the 
section.  The  window  is  a bare  plate  - glass 
opening  in  three  divisions,  with  Elizabethan 
shaped  pilasters  between,  larger  at  the  top  than 
the  bottom  ; another  side  shows  a white  panelled 
wall  with  polished  mahogany  (?)  doors,  and  the 
third  side  a pretty  and  effective  fireplace  of  Adam 
type  of  work.  It  is  probably  a doing  up  of  an 
existing  room  in  a house  of  which  the  type  of 
treatment  was  already  fixed  ; but  it  looks  rather 
cold  and  colourless  for  a smoking-room. 

1,649:  “ Village  Hall,  Forest  Row,  Sussex  ” ; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon.  A very  successful  treatment 
of  the  village  hall,  a small  domestic-looking 
house  in  front,  and  the  hall  extending  in  the 
rear,  with  a row  of  larger  windows  between 
buttresses,  and  a spirelet  over.  By  the  same 
architect  is  “ Bourn emead,  Bushey,  Herts” 
(1,650),  a small  neat  country  house  of  no  very 
marked  character.  Plans  of  both  of  these  are 
given,  and  both  appeared  among  the  illustra- 
tions in  our  issue  of  May  20. 

1,651:  “Courtyard  of  New  House  and 
Studio”;  Mr.  Howard  Ince.  Is  this  in  England  ? 
There  is  a very  foreign  look  about  it.  It 
is  a slightly  executed  drawing  in  coloured 
crayons,  and  though  simple,  one  of  the 
most  original  and  characteristic  things  in  the 
room.  It  shows  the  interior  of  a courtyard 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  treated  with 
a warm  tint,  divided  off  from  the  upper  white 
wall  by  a string-course  ; the  entrance  gateway  is 
emphasised  by  a wall  decoration  confined  by  a 
spiral  wall  shaft  at  each  side,  and  with  a niche 
containing  a statue  above,  breaking  through  the 
line  of  string-course  before  mentioned.  In  the 
corner  of  the  courtyard  the  entrance  to  the 


house  is  guarded  by  two  dwarf  walls  stopped  by 
columns  which  carry  statues.  The  treatment 
of  the  rest  of  the  building  is  very  quiet  and  plain, 
but  there  is  a pleasant  originality  and  good  taste 
about  the  whole.  A shallow  wide  fountain  basin 
on  a stalk  occupies  the  centre  of  the  court 
yard. 

1.653  : “Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework, 
Imperial  Institute  Road”;  Mr.  Fairfax  B. 
Wade.  A very  pleasing  and  picturesque  front, 
of  a freely  treated  Elizabethan  character. 
The  wings,  with  gables  of  the  usual  character  in 
this  style,  are  kept  very  plain,  giving  effect  by 
contrast  to  the  richer  curtain  which  connects 
them,  consisting  of  an  order  of  fluted  pilasters  of 
considerable  projection,  but  which  run  up  to  the 
corona  of  the  cornice  instead  of  carrying  the 
conventional  entablature,  the  capital  of  the 
pilaster  coinciding  with  the  cantilever  tier  of  the 
cornice.  This  piece  of  architecture  is  broken  in 
the  middle  by  a projecting  octagonal  turret,  of 
which  the  lower  portion,  on  rusticated  open 
columns,  forms  the  entrance  porch.  The  whole 
is  an  exceedingly  pleasing  architectural  composi- 
tion. No  plan. 

1.654  : South  and  West  Elevations  of  a Country 
House  ” ; Mr.  R.  Willock.  A plan  is  given,  but 
too  small  to  read  at  the  height.  The  elevations 
show  a soberly  designed  house  of  more  or  less 
Elizabethan  character,  with  strongly  marked  hori- 
zontal string  courses.  We  do  not  quite  like  the 
principal  projecting  bay  placed  out  of  centre  with 
the  gable  over  it. 

1.655  : “St.  Quirinus,  Neuss,  Germany”  ; Mr. 
H.  W.  Brewer.  A pencil  version  of  a very 
interesting  sketch  of  an  old  German  street  and 
church,  which  has  appeared  in  slightly  different 
form  in  our  own  illustrations. 

1,656:  “An  Island  Home,  Loch  Allen,  Ire- 
land ” : Mr.  Leonard  Stokes.  There  is  nothing 
specially  characteristic  of  an  “ island  home,”  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  but  it  is  a very  picturesque  and 
unusual  house,  both  in  plan  and  exterior.  The 
plan  is  a long  one  with  a break  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  where  there  is  inserted  an  octagon 
morning-room,  which  serves  to  make  the 
joining  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  plan, 
and  appears  above  the  roof-ridge  as  a low  circular 
battlemented  tower,  with  good  effect.  The  Hall 
is  interposed  on  the  left  between  this  room  and 
the  dining-room,  conspicuously  marked  externally 
by  a large  mullioned  window  ; on  the  right  the 
drawing-room  occupies  a considerable  portion  of 
the  shorter  right-hand  limb  of  the  plan.  The 
left-hand  portion  is  returned  again  at  a right 
angle,  with  a verandah  on  the  re-entering  angle. 
The  succession  of  small  gables  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  design  has  rather  too  much  of  an 
“almshouse”  appearance,  but  in  the  main  this  is 
a very  interesting  house  design. 

1 ,657  : “A  new  Town  Church”;  same  archi- 
tect. A church  placed  at  what  is  called  in 
America  “a  corner  lot,”  the  corner  rounded  and 
the  entrance  porch  very  cleverly  fitted  in  between 
the  street  and  the  obliquely  placed  nave  of  the 
church.  The  porch  portion  develops  above  into  a 
short  circular  tower  with  a small  lantern  or  cupola 
on  it.  The  main  window  is  a round  arched 
one  with  shallow  mouldings  of  late  Gothic 
character,  and  tracery  which  leaves  the  shape  of  a 
cross  in  the  centre  lights.  The  very  large  square 
paterre  of  Late  Gothic  type  in  the  archivolt  of  the 
window  are  quite  out  of  scale  with  the  rest  of  the 
detail.  A house  connected  with  the  church,  and 
treated  with  horizontal  wide-spreading  eaves,  and 
sgraffito  decoration  between  the  windows,  does  not 
at  all  appear  to  belong  to  the  church  but  to  have 
been  separately  built,  which  should  hardly  be  the 
case,  since  the  plan  is  actually  connected  with 
that  of  the  church.  In  short,  clever  as  this 
building  or  group  is,  there  is  a certain  degree  of 
unnecessary  eccentricity  about  it  which  rather 
detracts  from  its  merit. 


Tiie  Sanitary  Institute’s  Examination  for 
Local  Surveyors. — At  an  Examination  for  Local 
Surveyors,  held  in  London  on  June  9 and  10,  by 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  seventeen  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves.  Questions  were  set  to  be 
answered  in  writing  on  the  9th,  and  the  candidates 
were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  10th.  The  fol- 
lowing eleven  candidates  were  certified,  as  regards 
their  sanitary  knowledge,  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Local  Surveyor,  viz.  : Messrs.  A.  E. 
Adams,  G.  T.  Bassett,  H.  Busbridge,  E.  J.  Elford, 
H.  F.  Haddock,  L.  W.  Hogbin,  J.  Lambert, 
W.  Phelps,  T.  K.  Scott,  J.  Spink,  and  E. 
Worrall. 

A Business  Change.— Messrs.  J.  Sagar  &Co., 
wood-working  machine  makers,  of  Halifax,  announce 
that  they  have  opened  a London  office  at  Alder- 
mary  House,  60,  Watling-street,  E.C. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FIRE  BRIGADE 
TOURNAMENT  AND  EXHIBITION. 

Wiiat  was  originally  so  unfortunately  adver- 
tised as  a “ Fire  Congress,”  but  is  now  more 
correctly  known  as  the  “International  Fire 
Brigade  Tournament  and  Exhibition,”  has  been 
opened  with  some  ceremony  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall.  As  far  as  the  exhibition  is  concerned,  the 
term  “International”  does  not  hold  good,  our 
national  trade  being  alone  represented,  if  we 
except  two  American  firms  and  one  Continental 
one.  The  tournament,  however,  although  essen- 
tially a large  gathering  of  English  volunteer  fire- 
men, with  a sprinkling  of  a few  regulars,  has 
some  claim  to  be  termed  cosmopolitan,  as  it  is 
being  attended  by  a number  of  deputations  or 
single  representatives  of  foreign  volunteer  and 
even  professional  brigades.  The  “ Tournament 
and  Exhibition  ” was  promoted  by  the  National 
Fire  Brigades  Union,  and  a great  deal  of  the  credit 
for  the  show  must  be  assigned  to  its  energetic 
executive  and  its  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Folker,  of 
Guildford. 

We  have  in  former  numbers  spoken  of  the 
inadvisability  of  the  Union  giving  so  much 
attention  to  showy  displays  instead  of  advancing 
fire  prevention  and  fire  brigade  organisation,  and 
further  we  have  referred  to  the  specially  coached 
firemen  who  are  so  conspicuous  at  the  modern 
drill  competitions.  Taking  the  gathering,  how- 
ever, as  we  now  find  it,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
at  least  the  exhibition  of  fire  appliances  in  con- 
nexion with  it  must  be  regarded  as  a success,  as 
most  of  the  exhibits  on  view  are  of  a highly  instruc- 
tive character,  and  their  arrangement  in  the 
roomy  bays  of  the  Hall  facilitates  careful  inspection 
and  comparison.  The  executive  can  be  con- 
gratulated as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  space,  and 
the  trade  on  the  pains  taken  to  show  its  best, 
however  self  interested  these  efforts  may  have 
been.  Further,  the  actual  bringing  together  of  so 
large  a number  of  fire  brigade  officers 
deserves  comment,  as  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences  must  be  valuable  to  many 
of  the  individual  chiefs.  That  the  rank  and  file 
should  be  well  represented,  both  for  exhibition 
drills  and  competitions,  is,  however,  not  so 
satisfactory,  as  their  presence  in  town  is  depriving 
their  own  districts  of  proper  service.  We  are 
surprised  that  the  managers,  knowing  the  risks 
incurred  by  the  absence  (in  some  cases)  of  nearly 
entire  brigades,  should  not  have  found  means  to 
prevent  this  distinct  neglect  of  duty.  The  loss  of 
a single  life  due  to  the  Union’s  tournament  would 
not  be  condoned  by  public  opinion.  The  idea  of 
bringing  over  some  foreign  teams  is  certainly 
praiseworthy,  as  some  of  their  evolutions  are 
decidedly  instructive,  but  even  greater  advantage 
might  have  been  obtained  by  a more 
careful  selection  of  the  forces  to  whom 
invitations  were  issued  and  the  bona  /ides 
of  the  representatives.  Nothing  will  have 
been  more  interesting  at  the  show  than  the  way 
the  Portuguese  regulars  manoeuvre  their  apparatus, 
or  more  ridiculous  than  the  unpractical  circus 
performance  of  the  specially-trained  Kansas,  U.S., 
athletes,  with  whose  assistance  Chief  Hale  is 
advertising  his  water-tower.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  difficult  to  understand  many  of  the  foreign  drill 
exhibitions  without  a knowledge  of  the  localities 
and  the  risks  the  respective  forces  have  to  deal 
with,  and  yet  even  a performance  such  as  is  given 
by  the  Boulogne  or  Havre  firemen,  somewhat  un- 
intelligible as  it  may  appear  to  the  layman,  cannot 
fail  to  give  many  a rural  officer  ideas  for  improve- 
ment to  his  corps.  It  is  only  unfortunate  that  the 
Union’s  invitations  to  some  of  the  Austrian, 
Danish,  Dutch,  or  German  firemen  by  some  mis- 
take apparently  did  not  reach  their  destination, 
otherwise  even  yet  more  instructive  work  than  that 
of  the  Oporto  Brigade  might  have  been  seen. 
The  specially-framed  tournament  advertisements 
of  some  enterprising  fire-engine  makers  have  been 
quite  insufficient  to  attract  the  more  seriously- 
constituted  brigades  of  those  countries,  although 
doubtless  an  official  notification  might  have 
brought  some  of  them  to  our  shores. 

In  going  through  the  exhibition  we  notice  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Company  to  be 
the  only  important  foreign  exhibitor.  This  firm 
is  essentially  a purveyor  of  the  smaller  gear  for 
American  fire  brigades.  The  goods  exhibited, 
with  a few  exceptions  (such  as  the  tools  and  light 
ladders),  cannot  be  practically  introduced  for 
factory  or  tenement  “ self-aid,”  and  these  few  are 
too  expensive  for  England.  Some  of  the 
couplings  and  branches,  of  the  same  firm, 
intended  for  brigade  work  (which  we  know  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  tried  on  the  Continent) 
seem  to  be  priced  at  a remarkably  low  figure. 
The  excellently  got-up  catalogue  of  the  Boston 


firm  contains  some  interesting  papers  on  fire-hose 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Freeman.  The  Fire  Appliances 
Manufacturing  Company,  a new  department  of 
the  Vulcan  Engineering  Works  at  Northampton, 
has  a good  show  of  fire-engines  and  heavy  appa- 
ratus. There  are  no  special  novelties  for  self- 
protection, but  such  small  gear  of  old  pattern  as 
is  shown,  though  not  quite  so  well  finished  as 
that  of  some  of  the  London  firms,  answers  its 
purpose  quite  as  well,  and  is  obtainable  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  customary  ones.  We  would 
here  point  out  that  we  cannot  find  it  so  very 
important  that  a fire-bucket  or  hand-pump  should 
be  practically  everlasting  as  far  as  wear  and  tear 
is  concerned.  Small  gear  is  generally  damaged 
by  accident,  or  lost  too  quickly,  to  encourage 
extra  outlay  lor  the  more  expensive  goods,  and 
further,  better  ware  generally  means  extra 
weight,  a factor  that  must  be  avoided. 

The  two  London  firms,  Messrs.  Merryweather 
& Sons  and  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  & Co.,  are 
represented  by  an  extraordinary  number  of 
exhibits,  embracing  nearly  every  kind  ot  fire 
appliance,  from  the  heavy  “ Greenwich  ” steamer 
or  Captain  Simonds's  new  Water  Tower  to  the 
smallest  item  serviceable  for  “self-aid”  or 
brigade  work.  Both  firms  show  their  usual 
excellence  in  workmanship  and  design,  though 
novelties  of  any  special  importance  are  not  shown 
by  either  firm,  as  even  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  & Co.’s 
exhibit  of  Mr.  Simonds’s  Water  Tower  can  scarcely 
be  classed  as  such.  Some  neat  appliances  of  the 
latter  makers  for  storing  hose  under  hydrants 
ready  for  quick  “ running -out  ” are  worth 
attention.  They  are  decided  improvements,  even 
on  the  combined  hose-reel  and  hydrants  lately 
introduced  on  to  the  Continental  stages.  Messrs. 
Shand  & Mason  have  published  a special  catalogue 
with  the  history  of  steam  fire-engines  in  connexion 
with  the  exhibition  ; and  Messrs.  Merryweather 
are  issuing  daily  numbers  of  a small  fire  brigade 
journal  known  as  the  Fireman.  Both  these 
publications,  though  essentially  used  for  advertise- 
ment by  the  respective  makers,  contain  many 
interesting  notes  for  the  professional  reader. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  take  the  other  exhibitors 
in  rotation,  but  we  may  point  out  some  of  special 
interest.  A “Street  Fire  Alarm  and  First  Aid 
Station,”  by  Messrs.  Tozer  & Tippets,  of 
Birmingham,  consisting  of  the  usual  automatic 
fire  alarm,  a telephone,  a hand-pump,  buckets, 
a hatchet,  an  extension  ladder,  a lamp,  and  a 
stretcher  with  ambulance-box  all  neatly  stowed 
away  in  a case,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  police 
or  passers  prior  to  the  arrival  of  fire-engines.  It  is 
as  practical  a contrivance  as  any  municipality  could 
wish  for.  A bucket  fire-extinguisher,  by  Messrs. 
Messer  & Thorpe,  of  London,  is  an  exceedingly 
practical  adjunct  to  any  scheme  of  fire  protection 
in  buildings  where  the  water  service  is  unreliable. 
The  tanks  are  made  to  hold  from  ten  to  thirty 
buckets,  with  the  necessary  supply  of  water  for 
filling  them  once.  The  buckets,  being  held  in 
position  by  sliding  channels  resting  easily  on  the  top 
of  one  another,  can  be  rapidly  drawn  and  used  either 
separately  or  in  conjunction  with  hand-pumps. 
The  size  of  the  tanks  is  comparatively  small ; they 
can  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  too  conspicuous, 
but  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  considerable.  We 
may  add  that  Messrs.  Messer  & Thorpe’s  buckets 
for  once  have  a shape  that  is  almost  perfect  for 
throwing  water  with  good  effect.  The  only  other 
firm  which  approaches  perfection  in  this  not 
unimportant  detail  is  Messrs.  Sinclair  & Co.,  who 
otherwise  have  but  an  indifferent  selection  of 
small  gear  at  the  exhibition.  The  Tozer  and  the 
London  “Brigade”  hand-pumps,  both  perfect 
appliances,  which  are  made  with  some  small 
differences  in  detail  by  nearly  every  English  firm, 
are  somewhat  too  expensive  for  the  small  house- 
holder. A hand-pump  (No.  II.)  by  Messrs. 
Bauer  & Co.,  of  Bonn,  in  Germany,  is  a cheaper 
article,  which  will  be  quite  efficient  for  all  ordi- 
nary occasions,  giving  a good  stream  without 
requiring  much  exertion.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
vie  with  a Merryweather  hand-pump  as  to 
durability,  but,  as  remarked  before,  we  do  not 
consider  the  extra  strength  and  weight  necessary. 

As  is  probably  generally  known,  the  old- 
fashioned  screw  coupling  is  still  generally  in  use 
in  London  and  the  south  of  England,  whilst  the 
interchangeable  express  and  bayonet  couplings, 
have  already  been  long  introduced  in  the  North 
and  in  many  Continenal  cities.  A numerous 
selection  of  these  more  modern  couplings  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  exhibition  sent  in  by  at  least  a 
dozen  patentees.  To  go  into  the  merits  of  these 
different  inventions  would  lead  too  far,  but  we 
would  note  that  simple  bayonet  interchangeable 
connexions  with  their  hooks  inside,  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  the  most  service- 
able. The  “Storz”  patent  of  Messrs. 


Zulauf  & Co.,  of  Germany,  has  been  found 
perfect  for  medium  size  hose,  some  con- 
nexions in  a steamer  destined  for  Belfast 
look  practical,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
“Nunan”  patent,  although  the  hooks  are  here 
on  the  outside.  More  numerous  even  than  the 
couplings  are  the  many  patent  “self-saving” 
apparatus.  In  regard  to  these  we  would  remark 
that  fire-escapes  are  not  intended  for  gymnasts  but 
for  the  helpless,  and  that  outside  aid  should 
not  be  relied  upon  when  designing  them. 
Of  the  many  “ self-aid”  escapes  the  “ Anidjah” 
shoot  with  a bell-pull  rope  inside  can  alone  be 
said  to  completely  realise  its  object. 

Fire  telegraphy  is  but  poorly  represented,  and  so 
likewise  are  fire-proof  materials.  Two  items,  how- 
ever, call  for  attention  in  this  division  — the 
exhibit  of  silicate  of  cotton,  and  Messrs.  Hayward 
Bros.  & Eckstein’s  steel  lathing  for  plastered 
partitions  and  ceilings,  which  combines  strength 
with  a good  key  for  the  plaster. 

Reviewing  the  displays  which  commenced  on 
Monday  with  a very  pretentious  general  parade, 
we  would  only  again  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the 
excellent  practical  exhibition  of  Portuguese 
regulars  as  represented  by  the  Oporto  firemen, 
who  had  their  ladder  truck  with  them,  and  their 
ingenious  long  ladder  and  scaling-gear.  The 
Kansas  representatives  went  through  numerous 
exercises,  the  unpractical  nature  of  which  was 
often  as  obvious  as  the  agility  shown  was 
admirable. 

The  Water  Tower  which  Chief  Hale  exhibits  is 
certainly  a most  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism. 
Unfortunately  a dry  drill  with  such  complicated 
apparatus  is  a very  different  thing  from  the  actual 
trial  at  a fire,  where  this  expensive  toy  is  too  easily 
damaged.  The  water  tower  of  Mr.  Simonds,  a 
simple  combination  of  a movable  branch  at  the 
top  of  a fire-escape,  is  a far  more  serviceable 
appliance,  any  damage  to  which  would  not  incur 
a great  pecuniary  loss.  It  is  true  that  the  London 
water  tower  is  nearly  as  unwieldy  to  drive  about 
as  the  American  one,  but  this  could  be  easily 
altered  if  Mr.  Simonds  would  combine  his  branch 
with  some  other  kind  of  long  ladder,  such  as  that, 
for  instance,  in  use  at  Copenhagen. 

The  Metropolitan  Brigade,  under  the  last- 
named  officer,  gave  a large  display  on  Wednesday. 
It  was  unfortunately  obvious  that  the  brilliant 
spectacle  of  a musical  drill  by  the  picked  and 
specially  coached  men  of  the  force,  testified  far 
more  strongly  for  the  smartness  of  the  brigade 
than  the  actual  ordinary  drills  with  appliances, 
which  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  general  ex- 
pectation. The  “sham  fire”  was  a most  cleverly 
ananged  event  as  far  as  it  was  intended  to  attract 
the  public  to  the  turnstiles  ; unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  practical  details  were  not  quite  correctly 
carried  out.  Taken  as  a whole  it  would  probably 
have  been  better  if  the  brigade  had  not  courted 
a criticism  of  its  mode  of  work  in  the  open 
arena.  Its  members  are  smart,  practical, 
and  intrepid  at  conflagrations,  and  their  discipline 
is  good,  but  there  is  a want  of  system  in  their 
organisation  and  training  which  does  not  bear  the 
investigation  of  an  intelligent  audience  which 
included  a large  number  of  foreign  fire  experts. 
As  regards  the  minor  displays  they  are  too 
numerous  to  recount,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  French  volunteers,  who  showed  great 
smartness.  The  endless  competitions  are  being 
gone  through  with  precision,  but  afford  no  special 
scope  for  comment. 

Two  of  the  promised  papers  have  been  read, 
one  by  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Windsor  Brigade, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Folker. 

\ \ 

St.  Martin’s  Church,  Trafalgar-square.— 
We  observe  that  the  masonry  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  which  is  all  of  Portland 
stone,  is  being  dressed  with  the  liquid  known  as 
“ Fluate."  The  tower  and  upper  portions  of  the 
church  have  been  dressed,  and  the  lower  portions 
have  yet  to  be  done.  The  work  is  therefore  now  in 
the  right  stage  for  judging  what  effect  the  Fluate  pro- 
duces on  the  appearance  of  the  stone.  The  work  at 
St.  Martin’s  Church  is  being  carried  out  under  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield  & Sons,  by  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen,  and  it  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to 
have  a look  at  the  building  for  themselves. 

Association  of  Builders’  Foremen. — A new 
society,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Bristol  Association 
of  C'ferk  of  Works  and  Builders'  Foremen,"  has 
been  formed  at  Bristol ; the  members  to  be  fully 
qualified  mechanics,  clerk  of  Works  or  builders' 
foremen,  who  shall  have  held  an  appointment  in 
either  branch  for  at  least  three  years  before  becoming 
members  of  the  Association.  The  main  object  is 
‘ ‘ to  advance  the  general  knowledge  and  capabilities 
of  members,”  and  to  assist  those  who  are  seeking 
employment  to  obtain  suitable  appointments  other- 
wise than  by  advertising:  both  most  praiseworthy 
objects. 
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SOME  LETTERS  AND  A MORAL. 
The  following  correspondence  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  Times : — 

The  “ Times,"  Monday,  July  29 
NEW  LABORATORIES  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “TIMES." 

Sir,— The  Builder  complains  that  in  their  new  labora- 
tories the  authorities  of  University  College  have  disfigured 
and  concealed  Mr.  Wilkins's  beautiful  architecture  by  the 
addition  of  unsightly  sheds. 

I am  surprised  that  the  Builder , which  poses  as  a judge 
of  architecture,  should  have  made  such  a singular  state- 
ment. _ 

Wilkins's  plans  always  contemplated  additions,  which 
are  now  being  partly  carried  into  effect. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  has  adhered  as  closely  as  circum- 
stances permitted  to  Wilkins's  design  in  the  three-story 
block  which  terminates  the  hitherto  unfinished  south  wing. 

It  is  true  that  the  building  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  side  of  the  square  has  a temporary  roof, 
but  the  building  up  to  the  commencement  of  that  roof 
follows  strictly  Wilkins's  design,  and  when  the  liberality  of 
benefactors  permits  the  building  will  be  completed  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  its  original  architect,  ana  the  college 
will  retain  its  character  of  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  London. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 

obedient  servant. 

Douglas  Galton. 

12,  Chester-street,  Grosvenor-place,  S.W., 

May  27. 

The  “ Times,"  Tuesday , May  30. 

Sir, — Either  Sir  Douglas  Gallon  is  writing  on  incorrec 
information,  or  his  letter  is  an  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  th 
eyes  of  the  public.  In  either  case  I do  not  think  it  ough 
to  pass  without  correction  in  the  columns  in  which  hi 
statement  is  made. 

He  carefully  confines  himself  to  a general  statement  tha 
Wilkins  “ contemplated  additions"  to  the  building,  withou 
saying  what  they  were.  The  design  and  plan  in  th 
library  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  show  (what  ever 
architect  knows)  that  Wilkins  intended  the  completion  c 
the  wings  up  to  the  street  line,  but  not  that  he  ever  cor 
tcinplated  carrying  the  building  round  the  fourth  side  t 
the  quadrangle  and  blocking  up  the  central  portico  fror 
view.  His  plan  indicates  a low  colonnaded  screen  acros 
the  opening,  with  a central  raised  gateway — a frequer 
treatment  of  buildings  of  this  class,  and  which  always  has 
fine  effect.  Unless  the  University  College  authorities  ca 
produce  positive  evidence  that  Wilkins  ever  contemplate 
continuing  the  three-story  buildings  along  the  Gower-siret 
frontage,  and  blocking  up  the  quadrangle,  the  letter  of  Si 
Douglas  Gallon  is  a mere  prevarication. 

The  matter  is  in  this  position  ; the  college  quadrangl 
is  now  left  with  a thing  like  a railway  station  shed  pre 
jecting  half  across  the  front,  with  an  ugly  mass  of  slate 
roof  and  a row  of  skylights  along  the  top.  It  will  probabl 
remain  so  for  many  years,  completely  ruining  the  appeal 
ance  of  the  building  ; and  (from  the  state  in  which  the  sout 
wing  is  Jeft),  I presume  that  the  only  change  from  thi 
deformation  will  be  the  building  up  of  a complete  retur 
block  the  same  height  as  the  wings,  shutting  out  the  centra 
feature  of  the  buildings  from  view,  depriving  a crowded  am 
ugly  neighbourhood  of  the  view  at  least  of  an  open  spac 
and.  a fine  piece  of  architecture,  and  injuring  th 
sanitary  condition  of  the  college  by  shutting  u 
the  quadrangle  and  checking  the  circulation  of  air 
I am  surprised  that  Sir  Douglas  Gallon,  who  (if 
may  imitate  his  own  not  very  polite  phraseology)  “ pose 
as  a sanitary  reformer,  should  overlook  this  point.  Why 
even  two  centuries  ago  the  learned  founder  of  Caius  Colleg- 
left  it  as  a condition  of  his  bequest  that  the  fourth  side  o 
the  quadrangle  should  never  be  built  up,  for  saniiar- 
reasons.  Sir  Douglas  Gallon  asserts  that  in  doing  all  thi 
the  University  College  outhorities  are  only  carrying  out  th. 
design  of  V ilkins.  If  they  have  any  proof  of  that,  let  then 
produce  it  ; the  onus  proband i lies  with  them.  Unless  the' 
can  produce  it,  1 can  only  repeat  here  what  I have  sail 
elsewhere,  that  they  have  deliberately  deformed  am 
spoiled  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  its  date  am 
ffil.  nd0n'  'n  the  lntercsts  of  “education.  "-Your 
faithfully,  H.  Heathcote  Statham. 

46,  Gatherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  May  29. 

The  “ Times,"  Saturday,  June.  3. 

u»ir~°minSat0  absence  1 did  not  see  Mr.  Statham': 
l etter  on  1 uesday. 

\ need  si'nP'y  observe  that  Wilkins  left  mor. 

?n  .h  gana  f0r  the  comP1«1°n  of  University  College 
tiUniT  n°w  beme  made  Professor  Rogei 
Smith  has  followed,  so  far  as  they  have  progressed  th. 

nwhat,dM0W'?tbhW,lk,nS  f0ruhe  oriSina|  buifding-that 
^ l,llcM  Statha,P  te,rms  the  Projecting  railway  shed 
the  walls  are  completed  on  those  lines  high  enough  tc 
make  the  ground  floor  habitable.  g 

.1  The  o°l|ege  authorities  regret  that  they  have  been  unable 
through  want  of  funds.  ,0  complete  the  whole  facade 
although  its  completion  would  extend  their  means  o! 
education  in  much-needed  directions.  University  Collegt 
combines  ,n  itself  the  highest  class  of  teaching  in  th! 
liberal  arts,  and  in  the  application  of  science  to  engineering 
electricity,  and  physics ; it  possesses  a medical  3 
country.0  "0ne’  “ W®  “ °nC  of  the  first  art  schools  in  the 

J!L“k\n“tter  °-f  reg,ret  that  the  many  appeals  for  fund* 
made  by  its  governing  body  have  hitherto  failed  to  induce 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  wealthy  metropolis  in  the  world 

monev  whiS'  itS  uscful"*«  * fraction oTth 

money  which  changed  hands  yesterday  over  the  Derby. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  7 

obedient  servant, 

OKMM,  GroSre„or-place,DS°W.,-AS  GALT<”‘- 
June  1. 

The  “ Times,"  Tuesday,  June  6. 

‘?'r’~S'r  Douglas  Gallon's  second  letter,  like  his  first  U 
tr,  X adr01t  eYas,0.n  °r  real  point.  I challenged  him 

SiiESSSfe-?® 
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different  kind),  and  the  new  buildings  are  not  carried 
beyond  one  story  as  yet.  Even  the  treatment  of  the  end 
of  the  new  wing  is  not  according  to  Wilkins's  intention,  but 
very  different,  and  quite  inferior,  to  it. 

I believe  even  the  suggestion  about  an  alternative  design 
by  Wilkins  is  a mere  shot  in  the  dark,  with  no  evidence  to 
back  it.  Fergusson,  who  bestows  considerable  space  on 
University  College  in  his  “ History  of  Modern  Architec- 
ture," gives  no  hint  of  it,  and  the  engraving  in  the  Insti- 
tue  of  Architects'  Library  is  entitled,  “ Design  accepted 
by  the  Council  for  the  University  of  London." 

As  an  example  of  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to 
the  statements  circulated  by  the  University  College 
authorities,  I may  mention  that  the  newspaper  reporters  on 
the  opening  day  were  informed,  and  were  requested  to 
state,  that  there  would  be  an  opening  too  ft.  wide  left 
between  the  ends  of  the  two  new  wings.  Whoever  is 
originally  responsible  for  that  statement,  it  is  a direct  un- 
tiuth.  I looked  carefully  at  the  new  buildings  and  the 
site,  and  when  the  two  new  wings  are  completed,  according 
to  the  present  architect's  design,  there  will  not  be  50  ft. 
space  left  between  them. 

It  would  surely  be  more  creditable  to  the  University 
College  authorities  to  have  answered  my  criticisms  by  say- 
ing frankly  “ We  want  the  new  rooms,  and  we  do  not  care 
a button  about  the  architectural  effect,"  which  is  the  plain 
truth,  instead  of  making  a pretence  that  they  are  carrying 
out  Wilkins's  design. 

Once  more  : if  the  college  authorities  can  state  in  plain 
English  that  they  have  a design  by  Wilkins  showing  return 
wings  built  up  three  stories  high  along  Gower-street,  and 
the  quadrangle  closed,  and  will  show  me  the  drawing,  I 
will  admit  that  I am  wrong,  and  apologise  for  having  mis- 
represented them.  But  that  is  the  only  answer  that  I can 
recognise  as  any  answer  at  all. — Yours  faithfully,  • 

H.  Heathcote  Statham. 

46,  Catherinc-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 

June  3. 

No  answer  has  appeared  to  this  last  letter  ; for 
obvious  reasons.  Sir  Douglas  Galton’s  cool  im- 
pertinence in  referring  to  this  journal  as  one  which 
“ poses  as  a judge  of  architecture,”  while  he 
proceeds  himself  to  pose  as  a judge  of  architecture 
and  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Times,  on  his 
single  authority,  that  Wilkins’s  design  is  not 
being  injured  at  all,  may  be  passed  over  as  a 
joke  ; but  the  deliberate  attempt  in  both  his 
letters  to  induce  his  readers  to  believe  something 
which  is  not  true,  without  actually  saying  it,  is 
rather  beyond  a joke. 

We  have  put  the  correspondence  on  record  in 
our  columns,  because  for  many  years  past  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  idea  with  some  people 
that  if  they  are  offended  with  any  criticism  in  this 
journal  the  simplest  thing  is  to  write  to  the  Times 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  general  public, 
who  are  entirely  ignorant  on  architectural  subjects, 
that  we  do  not  understand  our  business.  We 
have  hitherto  left  such  attacks  to  answer 
themselves,  but  in  the  present  case  the  editor 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  allow  this  journal  to  be 
misrepresented  and  the  public  misled  on  a 
subject  of  which  most  readers  of  the  Times  know 
nothing.  The  result  may  be  instructive  to  others 
who  think  of  adopting  the  same  tactics.  We  do 
not  think  Sir  Douglas  Galton  will  try  the  experi- 
ment again. 

1 \ 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring  Gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

The  Works  and  Stores  Committee  to  be  Divided. 
— The  General  Purposes  Committee  submitted 
the  following  report  relative  to  this  Committee 

“The  Works  and  Stores  Committee  deem  it 
desirable  that  they  should  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  committees,  one  to  deal  with  works  and  the 
other  with  stores.  The  reasons  they  assign  for  this 
are  as  follow — 

‘ 1 . The  character  of  the  work  now  done  by  the 
Works  sub-committee  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Stores  sub-committee.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment each  of  these  sub-committees  has  to  report  to 
the  main  committee,  and  that  committee  passes 
these  reports  formally  in  a few  minutes  and 
practically  without  discussion. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  these  reports,  one  half  of 
the  members  of  the  main  committee  are  called  upon, 
formally,  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the 
decisions  and  recommendations  arrived  at  by  the 
other  half,  into  which  there  is  no  time  to  inquire, 
and  this  is  considered  unfair  to  the  members  in 
question. 

2.  The  detail  work  of  the  Works  Committee  alone 
will  probably  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council.  It  is,  moreover,  of  first  rate 
importance,  and  should  not  therefore  be  delegated 
to  a sub-committee. 

3.  Immediate  decision  and  action  are  essential  in 
carrying  out  works,  and  it  is  felt  that  due  dispatch 
cannot  be  attained  if  matters  are  referred  from  the 
main  committee  to  the  sub-committee  and  then  back 
from  the  sub  to  the  main  committee  for  confirmation 
before  action  can  be  taken. 

In  any  case  it  will  be  no  light  task  for  a committee 
to  undertake  the  executive  functions  usually  left  to 
one  man,  viz.  : the  contractor,  but  the  difficulty  of 
this  task  will  be  much  increased  if  the  committee  be 
one  which  has  no  initiative  or  executive  authority  in 
itself.  1 

4.  Immediate  decisions  have  had  to  be  taken 


already  by  the  chairmen  on  their  own  responsibility 
on  urgent  matters,  for  which  they  have  been 
absolved  subsequently  by  the  main  committee.  This 
is  hardly  fair  to  the  chairmen,  and  the  necessity  for 
such  action  should  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

5.  No  difficulty  need  arise  as  to  the  central  stores 
and  central  works.  I n any  case  these  must  be  kept 
absolutely  apart  and  distinct,  just  as  they  are  in  any 
contractor's  yard  ; any  goods  passing  out  of  store 
must  be  booked  against  a particular  job  or  a 
particular  committee.  A separate  staff  has  already 
been  arranged  to  look  after  the  stores,  separate 
except  as  to  the  manager  himself,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  officer  should  not  attend  the  two 
separate  committees  just  as  other  officials  do. 

6.  The  Works  Committee  need  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  articles  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Stores  Committee,  such  as  coal,  clothing,  caps, 
helmets,  boots,  oil,  tallow,  waste,  and  the  numerous 
goods  required  by  the  Fire  Brigade,  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces,  Bridges.  Main  Drainage,  and  other 
Committees.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  Stores  Committee  should  not  report  on  all  these 
matters  direct  to  the  Council.  If  the  Council 
resolves  to  make  its  own  goods,  the  running  of  a 
factory  is  hardly  that  class  of  constructive  building 
work  for  which  it  is  understood  the  Works  Com- 
mittee was  created. 

7.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Works  Committee  should 
buy  its  own  plant  and  materials,  such  as  bricks, 
stone,  sand,  timber,  & c.,  but  that  any  stores  which 
it  requires  in  common  with  other  committees,  should 
come  through  the  Stores  Committee. 

Having  carefully  considered  the  proposal,  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  should  be  adopted,  and  we  recommend — 

‘ 1.  That  the  Works  and  Stores  Committee  be  divided 
into  two  committees,  one  to  be  called  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  other  to  be  called  the  Stores  Committee. 

2.  That  until  the  committees  are  re-elected  in  1894,  the 
present  members  of  the  Works  Sub-Committee  and  of  the 
Stores  Sub-Committee  do  form  the  Works  Committee  and 
the  Stores  Committee  respectively. 

3.  That  in  future  the  Works  Committee  do  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  to  be  elected  as  follows — three  members 
to  be  elected  by  the  Council  and  one  member  by  each  of 
the  following  committees: — The  Asylums  Committee,  the 
Bridges  Committee,  the  Corporate  Property  Committee, 
the  Establishment  Committee,  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  the  Highways  Committee, 
the  Improvements  Committee,  the  Industrial  Schools 
Committee,  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  the  Parks 
Committee,  and  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

4.  That  in  future  the  Stores  Committee  do  consist  of 
twelve  members,  two  to  be  elected  by  each  of  the  following 
Committees  : — The  Bridges  Committees,  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee,  the  Highways  Committee,  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee,  the  Parks  Committee,  and  the  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  That  the  order  of  reference  to  the  Works  Committee 
be  as  follows 

(а)  The  Committee  shall  carry  into  execution  all  works 
which  the  Council  resolves  to  execute  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a contractor. 

(б)  The  Committee  shall  have  the  control  of  the  staff 
exclusively  employed  in  connexion  with  the  works  of  con- 
struction, repair,  and  maintenance  undertaken  by  it. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  consider  and  report  to  the 
Council  as  to  the  provision  of  and  shall  control  all  work- 
shops and  yards  necessary  lor  carrying  out  the  works  com- 
mitted to  it. 

(rf)  The  Committee  shall  consider  and  report  to  the 
Council  as  to  the  plant  or  machinery  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  Council’s  works,  and  as  to  timber  or  other  materials 
which  may  be  required  for  stock. 

(e)  When  the  Council  shall  have  resolved  to  execute  any 
works  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  or  shall 
have  resolved  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee to  purchase  any  machinery,  plant,  or  material  for 
stock,  and  shall  have  passed  the  necessary  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  such  works  or  such  purchase,  the  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  contract,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  for  the 
supply  of  machinery,  plant,  and  material,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions,  viz. — 

The  Committee  shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  involving 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  100/.  except  at  a public  sale  or 
after  inviting  tenders,  and 

The  Committee  shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  which 
will  cause  the  estimate  approved  by  the  Council  to  be 
exceeded  without  obtaining  the  special  authority  of  the 
Council. 

(f)  The  Committee  may  execute  any  works  referred  to  it 
by  a Committee  of  the  Council,  provided  that  the  cost  of 
each  work  is  under  50/.,  and  in  the  case  of  emergency  may 
execute  any  works  which  a committee  of  the  Council  or  an 
officer  of  the  Council  is  entitled  in  such  case  to  order  to  be 
executed. 

(y)  The  Committee  shall  keep  separate  accounts  of  lia- 
bilities entered  into  in  connexion  with  each  work,  and 
information  of  every  liability  entered  into  shall  be  reported 
forthwith  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Council. 

(h)  The  Committee  shall  on  the  completion  of  the  works 
referred  to  it  forthwith  report  to  the  Council  that  such 
works  are  completed,  with  particulars  of  the  estimated  and 
actual  cost  thereof.’ 

We  further  recommend — 

‘6.  That  the  standing  order  which  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Works  and  Stores  Committee  to  consider  the  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  to  be  paid  and  observed  by  the 
Council  be  amended  so  as  to  devolve  this  duty  upon  the 
Works  Committee.' 

We  recommend — 

‘7.  That  the  order  of  reference  to  the  Stores  Committee 
be  as  follows — 

(a)  The  Committee  shall  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
provision  of  all  store  depots. 

(h)  The  Committee  shall  control  all  store  depots,  and  the 
staff  exclusively  employed  in  connexion  with  the  Stores 
department,  and  shall  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the 
Council  as  to  store  accounts,  tenders  for  stores,  and  the 
ordering,  issue,  and  condemnation  of  stores. 

( c ) The  Committee  shall  undertake  the  preparation  of  the 
schedules  and  the  consideration  of  the  tenders  for  all 
goods  supplied  to  the  Council.' 
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As  regards  the  staff  of  the  works  and  stores 
department,  no  material  change  will  be  needed,  but 
there  must  be  a slight  readjustment  of  the  duties  of 
the  Manager  consequent  upon  the  division  of  the 
present  single  committee  into  two  committees.  We 
recommend  as  follows  : — 

‘ 8.  That  the  Manager  be  responsible  under  the  Works 
Committee  for — 

(a)  Advising  as  to  the  purchase  of  plant  and  material. 

(b)  The  execution  of  all  works  carried  out  by  the  Works 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

(c)  The  employment  and  supervision  of  all  officers  and 
workmen  in  his  department  or  employed  on  works. 

(d)  The  regulation  and  direction  of  all  workshops 
belonging  to  the  Council. 

9.  That  the  Manager  be  responsible  under  the  Stores 
Committee  for — 

(a)  Advising  as  the  purchase  of  stores. 

(l<)  The  regulation  and  direction  of  all  store-yards  and 
depots  belonging  to  the  Council. 

(c)  The  supervision  of  all  persons  employed  in  connexion 
with  store-yards  and  store  depots.' " 

The  whole  of  these  recommendations  were 
agreed  to  without  discussion,  except  clause  h of 
recommendation  No.  5-  To  this  clause  Mr. 
McCall  moved  to  add  the  words 

“The  Works  Committee  shall  at  the  same  time  present 
a report  from  an  independent  surveyor  as  to  the  value  of 
the  work  done,  based  upon  the  prices  current  in  London 
for  similar  work." 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded  the  amendment,  saying 
that  the  public  ought  to  know  what  the  work 
executed  by  the  Council  really  did  cost,  and 
whether  they  got  value  for  their  money.  He 
believed  that  the  resolution  of  the  Council  to  do 
its  own  work  was  one  of  the  maddest  things 
imaginable,  and  he  believed  that  the  result  would 
be  that  the  work  done  by  themselves  would  cost 
at  least  20  or  30  per  cent,  more  than  would  be 
charged  by  a contractor  for  the  same  work. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, contending  that  clause  h , as  presented  by 
the  Committee,  contained  ample  safeguards  in 
the  interests  of  the  public.  The  estimated  cost 
was  to  be  compared  with  the  actual  cost  at  the 
completion  of  the  work.  What  more,  in  fairness, 
could  be  asked?  The  amendment  was  only  an 
attempt  to  give  a left-handed  dig  at  the  Works 
Committee  to  hamper  it  just  as  it  was  commencing 
to  get  to  work. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  one  point  which 
had  not  been  made  clear  by  the  speakers.  To 
obtain  a report  from  an  independent  surveyor  as 
to  the  value  of  the  work  done  would  mean  the 
expenditure  of  3 or  4 per  cent  upon  the  value  of 
the  work.  Was  that  charge  to  be  added  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  work,  or  was  it  to  be  an  estab- 
lishment charge  ? 

Mr.  Westacott  said  he  hoped  the  amendment 
would  not  be  pressed,  because  it  implied  a slur 
upon  their  chief  officers,  and  insinuated  that  the 
Architect  and  the  Engineer  did  not  know  their 
business.  Surely  the  Council  had  officers  whom 
it  could  trust  ? He  agreed  with  Mr.  Burns  that 
clause  h of  the  recommendation  afforded  ample 
safeguards  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

Sir  J ohn  Lubbock  said  he  could  not  support  the 
amendment,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  Works  Committee  to  hamper  them.  At  the 
same  time,  he  thought  that  if  the  Council  really 
desired  that  the  Works  Committee  should  do  its 
work  economically,  the  proper  thing  to  do  was 
to  invite  estimates  for  work  from  outside  con- 
tractors as  well  as  from  the  Works  Committee, 
and  then,  if  the  Committee  could  do  the  work  for 
less  than  an  outside  contractor,  to  give  it  to  them 
to  do. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  report  agreed  to  in  its 
entirety. 

Limit  of  Height  of  Buildings,  whether  on  Old 
or  New  Foundations. — The  consideration  of  the 
Special  Report  of  the  Building  Act  Committee 
on  this  subject  was  at  last  proceeded  with.  We 
gave  the  text  of  the  report  in  the  Builder  for 
April  29  last,  p.  326.  The  report  was  now 
supplemented  by  some  Memoranda  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  (Dr. 
Longstaff)  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Model  Bye-Laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  as  to  the  means  adopted  by 
the  municipalities  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  and  Manchester, 
for  providing  sufficient  open  space  about  buildings 
to  ensure  a free  circulation  of  air.  We  have  not 
space  to  print  these,  nor  to  reprint  the  report 
from  our  pages  of  April  29,  but  we  reprint  the 
draft  clauses  which  the  Building  Act  Committee 
framed  for  insertion  in  any  new  Building  Act,  and 
the  adoption  of  which  was  recommended  by  the 
report  of  the  committee,  viz.  : 

“ I. — If  an  old  building  be  raised  or  extended  in  any 
direction,  or  if  a building  be  rebuilt  so  as  to  be  higher  in  any 
part  or  to  extend  further  in  any  direction  than  it  previously 
did,  or  if  a building  be  erected  wholly  or  in  part  upon  the 


site  of  a building  existing  within  ten  years  previously  so  as 
to  be  higher  in  any  part,  or  to  extend  further  in  any 
direction  than  such  previously  existing  building,  any 
portion  of  such  building  that  is  higher  or  that  extends 
further  in  any  direction  than  the  old  or  previously  existing 
building  shall  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Building  Acts  and  Local  Management  Acts,  just  as  if 
such  portions  of  the  said  building  were  new  buildings 
situated  in  new  streets,  any  provisions  in  such  Acts 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

II. — After  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  raise  any  existing  building,  or  to  erect  a building  upon 
the  site  of  any  existing  or  previously  existing  building  and 
exceeding  it  in  height  so  that  the  height  of  such  building 
measured  from  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  street  imme- 
diately opposite  the  building  up  to  the  parapet  or  eaves  of 
such  building  shall  exceed  the  distance  of  the  front  wall  of 
such  building  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  passage, 
or  way  immediately  adjacent  to  such  building,  or  in  case 
two  streets,  passages  or  ways  be  adjacent,  then  the  widest 
of  them  shall  regulate  the  height  of  the  said  building. 

III.  — The  Council  may  from  time  to  time  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  make,  alter,  and 
repeal  by-laws  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  sections  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  open  spaces  about 
buildings  and  the  setting-back  of  buildings  for  the  following 
purposes,  viz.— 

(<r)  To  provide  for  the  mode  of  procedure. 

( b ) To  relax  or  adapt  the  said  sections  in  their  applica- 
tion to  special  or  exceptional  cases. 

(c)  To  exempt  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  operations  of 
the  said  sections  any  areas,  streets,  or  parts  of  streets." 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment : — 

“ That  the  following  be  substituted  for  Clause  I. — ‘ That 
the  operation  of  section  6 of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1878  (which  prohibits  the  erection 
of  ho.uses  at  a less  distance  than  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the 
road  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Council)  be  extended  so 
as  to  to  apply  to  all  dwelling-houses  on  sites  occupied  by 
buildings  before  or  after  the  date  of  that  Act,  viz.,  1878,  and 
that  accordingly  the  proviso  to  that  section  which  exempts 
land  occupied  by  buildings  within  two  years  of  the  date 
mentioned  be  repealed.’  ” 

Mr  Beachcroft  said  he  was  sorry  to  place  him- 
self in  antagonism  to  the  Building  Act  Committee, 
but  his  work  on  the  Housing  Committee  had  led 
him  to  form  the  very  decided  conclusion  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  could 
only  lead  to  the  perpetuation  of  new  slums, 
destined  to  be  removed  at  an  enormous  cost  here- 
after. 

The  Rev.  Fleming  Williams  seconded  the 
amendment,  which,  after  a long  and  interesting 
discussion,  was  carried  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
2 votes — 57  members  voting  for  the  amendment, 
and  55  against. 

As  it  was  felt  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment seriously  affected  the  whole  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Committee,  the  matter  was  referred  back 
to  the  Committee  for  further  consideration. 

Improvement  Schemes  Shunted. — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  recommended  that  in  the  next 
session  the  Council  should  apply  for  powers  to 
carry  out  the  Holborn  and  Strand  scheme, 
with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  unless  satisfactory  provisions  were 
made  for  defraying  its  cost. 

An  amendment  to  postpone  application  to 
Parliament  pending  “ the  provision  of  some  new 
source  of  revenue”  was  agreed  to;  but  Mr. 
Westacott  then  moved  to  refer  the  matter  back  for 
further  consideration,  and  the  debate  on  this 
motion  stood  adjourned. 

The  Proposed  Acquisition  of  the  Parliament- 
street  Site  for  a New  County  Hall  and  Offices. — 
When  the  Council  reached  the  report  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Committee  recommending  the  acquisition 
of  the  Parliament-street  site  for  the  new  County 
Hall,  Mr.  Benn,  M.P.,  in  the  name  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee,  moved  that,  as  the  informa- 
tion it  contained  was  too  meagre,  it  be  referred 
back  with  an  instruction  to  the  committee  “to 
report  further  on  this  and  other  sites.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  unanimously ; 
and  after  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned. 


COMPE  TITIONS. 

Pierhead  Baths,  Liverpool. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Baths  Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
City  Council,  on  the  9th  inst.,  it  was  decided  to 
request  the  Finance  Committee  to  invite  com- 
petitive designs  for  a building  not  exceeding  in 
cost  20,000/.  for  the  Pierhead  Baths. 


Mural  Tablet,  Truro  Cathedral.— On  the 
27th  ult.  the  Bishop  of  Truro  unveiled  a mural 
tablet  which  has  been  erected  in  Truro  Cathedral  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Professor  John  Couch 
Adams,  of  Cambridge.  The  tablet  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  the  architect  of  Truro 
Cathedral,  and  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Juleff, 
sculptor.  It  is  in  the  Jacobean  style,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a slab  of  dark  grey  marble,  on  which  the 
inscription  is  cut  in  gilded  letters  set  in  a framework 
of  alabaster,  the  corners  being  composed  of  yellow 
Siena  marble.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  north 
transept. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  when  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Rogerson,  A.R.I.B.  A.,  on  “ Woods.” 
Dealing  chiefly  with  the  pine  series,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  different  varieties,  their  qualities 
and  defects,  with  a comparison  between  log  and 
deal  timber  in  reference  to  their  use  in  building. 
Touching  briefly  on  a few  of  the  less  important 
timbers,  Kauri  pine  was  noticed  as  having  come 
largely  into  use  recently,  and  as  being  very  suit- 
able for  some  purposes,  although  perhaps  not 
adapted  for  joiners’  work  generally.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Chas.  Gourlay,  A.R.I.B. A., 
and  at  the  close  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  the  lecturer. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Engineering  Society. — At  a 
recent  visit  of  this  Society,  another  inspection 
was  made  of  the  Tower  Bridge  works,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  a party  of  upwards  of  eighty  being 
present.  Arrangements  for  their  reception  were 
kindly  made  by  the  resident  engineer,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Cruttwell,  M.Inst.C.E.  Since  the  Society’s  visit 
to  the  works  in  the  month  of  July  last,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  suspension-chains  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  suspension-rods,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  shore-spans,  erected.  The 
lifting  spans  have  been  experimentally  rotated, 
and  the  rack  quadrant  and  machinery  for  working 
the  lifting  spans  are  being  adjusted.  The 
masonry  of  the  abutments  had  been  completed, 
and  that  of  the  towers  is  advancing  towards 
completion.  The  erection  of  the  steam  pumping 
engines  and  boilers  on  the  south  approach  was 
finished,  the  pressure-pipes  in  connexion  with 
the  hydraulic-engines  in  the  piers  were  being  laid, 
and  the  paving  of  the  approaches  was  proceeding. 
For  the  facilities  extended  in  connexion  with  the 
occasion,  the  thanks  of  the  members  were 
expressed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  S.  Boulding, 
M.I.Mech.E. 


Electric  Lighting  Station  at  Boston,  U.S. 
— The  Electrical  Engineer  of  New  York  gives  a full 
description  of  the  new  Central  Station  at  Boston, 
designed  for  an  ultimate  capacity  of  25,000-h.p.,  and 
six  hundred  thousand  16-candle-power  lamps  con- 
nected. The  present  design  is  for  a capacity  of 
11,250  h.p.,  and  the  plant  comprises  six  1,500  h.p. 
steam  dynamos,  three  750-h.p.  steam  dynamos,  and 
fifteen  325-h.p.  boilers,  having  collectively  an 
evaporating  capacity  of  146,000  lbs.  of  water  per 
hour.  The  company  was  started  in  1886,  and  began 
operations  with  a small  station  laid  out  for  one 
thousand  six  hundred  lamps.  In  the  following  year 
a second  station  was  built  and  equipped  with  twenty 
rso-h.p.  engines  and  forty  dynamos,  which  plant 
was,  however,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1888.  The 
interruption  of  the  service  lasted  only  twenty  hours, 
spare  plant  being  sent  on  by  express  train  from 
Schenectady.  Another  station  was  started  in  the 
same  year  with  twelve  engines  and  twenty-four 
dynamos.  In  1890  the  company  determined  to  lay 
down  the  very  large  station  described,  and  with  a 
view  to  embody  in  this  all  the  modern  improvements, 
sent  their  engineer,  Mr.  Edgar,  on  a tour  of  in- 
spection to  Europe  in  1891.  The  result  of  his 
investigations  was  to  decide  for  vertical,  triple- 
expansion engines,  and  for  a site  on  the  water 
front,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  being  at  some 
distance  from  the  electrical  centre  of  distribution. 
The  site  selected  is  the  historic  spot  where,  in 
I773.  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard  by  the 
Boston  citizens,  and  it  covers  100,000  sq.  ft., 
of  which  area  about  one-fifth  is  now  built  over.  Part 
of  the  space  is  reserved  for  a coal-store  holding  5,000 
tons,  and  two  derricks  are  provided  for  hoisting  the 
coal  from  the  vessels  which  come  alongside.  The 
foundations  are  all  piled.  The  boilers  are  of  the 
Babcock-Wilcox  type,  24  ft.  long  each,  with  two 
42-in.  steam  drums.  The  headers  were  imported 
from  Glasgow,  it  having  been  found  impossible  to 
procure  them  in  America  strong  enough  for  the 
pressure  of  225  lbs. , at  which  it  was  decided  to  work 
the  plant.  The  smaller  engines  are  of  the  vertical, 
triple-expansion,  and  condensing  types,  cylinders 
16$  in.,  23!  in.,  and  38J  in.  diameter,  by  30  in. 
stroke  ; speed,  120  revolutions  per  minute.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  work  with  15  lb.  of  steam  per 
h.p.  per  hour.  Each  engine  drives  its  own  con- 
denser, and  a dynamo  on  either  end  of  the  crank- 
shaft, capable  of  giving  an  output  of  1,333  amperes 
at  160  volts.  The  dynamos  are  connected  on  the 
three-wire  system.  They  are  of  the  multi-polar 
type,  and  the  field  casting  is  adjustable  vertically  so 
as  to  allow  for  wear  in  the  bearings.  Weight  of 
each  field,  14J  tons  ; weight  of  armature  close  on 
five  tons. 
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South-Eastern  Hotels  Deal. — Plan. 


3llustrattons. 

FRIEZE ; “ HOLY  WOMEN  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.” 

HIS  is  a portion  of  the  frieze  painted 
by  Mr.  Westlake  in  the  church  of  the 
I Annunciation  at  Chislehurst.  Another 
portion  of  the  frieze,  “ Holy  Women  of  the  Old 
Testament,”  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for 
September  3,  1892,  when  we  gave  some 

description  of  the  work.  The  portion  illustrated 
in  the  present  issue  forms  about  one-fourth  of  the 
New  Testament  frieze  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel.  The  figures  represented  are  the 
Madonna  and  Child  (in  the  centre),  and  St. 
Anna,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
two  other  Maries  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  drawing  is  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
not  with  the  Architecture,  but  in  the  Black  and 
White  room. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  HOTEL,  DEAL. 

The  site  for  this  hotel  has  been  chosen  so  that 
the  building  will  be  detached,  and  from  two  of  its 
fronts  there  is  no  interruption  to  a view  of  the  sea. 
The  principal  front  is  approached  from  a wide 
street  and  esplanade  extending  from  Deal  Castle 
to  the  Pier,  about  two  miles  long. 

The  building  consists  of  basement,  ground 
floor,  first  and  second  floors,  and  attics.  Fire- 
proof floors  are  to  be  used  in  three  of  the  stories. 
The  basement  contains  the  kitchens,  scullery, 
pastry-rooms,  room  for  cooking  vegetables, 
pantries,  larders,  room  for  uncooked  meat,  fish, 
&c.,  wine  and  beer  cellars,  two  large  boilers 
for  heating  and  cooking  purposes,  a billiard- 
room,  card-room,  bar,  lavatories,  and  w.c.’s. 
The  ground  floor  has  a deeply-recessed  porch, 
and  a large  hall  filled  with  lounges,  and  which 
will  serve  as  a smoke-room.  A wide  corridor 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
The  dining-room  is  on  the  right  hand,  with  &a 
canted  end,  designed  to  give  a view  of  the 
shipping  in  the  Downs  ; in  connexion  with  this 
room  is  a servery,  still-room,  and  service-room, 
and  lifts  from  the  basement.  On  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  a private  dining-room,  a large  room 
for  the  golf  club,  having  a canted  end  similar  to 
the  one  in  the  dining-room,  giving  a commanding 
view  of  the  sea  and  Deal  Castle.  There  is  a large 
billiard-room,  a bar,  and  office,  lavatories,  and 
w.c.  s,  with  a staircase  to  the  bedrooms  over. 


Immediately  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance  is 
the  manager’s  room,  a lift,  the  principal  staircase, 
and  reached  from  the  half  landing  are  a lavatory 
and  w.c.’s  for  ladies. 

The  wing  in  Ranelagh-road  has  two  private 
sitting-rooms,  stores,  linen-room  heated  with  hot 
water,  a staircase  to  basement,  and  rooms  on  the 
upper  floors. 

The  first  floor  contains  a large  drawing-room 
and  balcony,  six  large  private  sitting-rooms,  and 
nine  large  bedrooms,  a ladies’  bath-room  ; there 
are  also  a bath-room  and  w.c.’s  for  gentlemen. 
The  second  floor  contains  nineteen  bed-rooms 
with  ladies’  w.c.,  and  bath-room,  and  w.c.’s  and 
bath-room  for  gentlemen.  The  attic  floor 
contains  fourteen  good  bedrooms.  The  servants’ 
bedrooms  are  in  the  wing  next  Ranelagh-road. 
Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrangements. 
There  are  linen-rooms  on  each  floor  fitted  with 
hot-water  pipes  for  airing  the  linen.  There  are 
also  housemaids’  closets  for  each  bedroom  floor, 
with  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on.  The  materials 
for  the  facings  are  red  bricks,  with  Ancaster  stone 
freely  used  for  dressings,  &c. 

The  South-Eastern  Railway  has  given  the 
scheme  its  active  support.  Three  of  the  Directors 
and  Sir  Myles  Fenton,  the  General  Manager,  are 
upon  the  Directorate. 

Messrs.  James  Brooks  &:  Son  have  been  engaged 
as  the  architects  to  the  Hotel  Company.  The 
drawing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  HOTEL,  COLOGNE. 

The  new  “ Cathedral  Hotel  ” at  Cologne, 
takes  the  place  of  an  old  hostelry  of  the  same 
name  and  great  repute,  standing,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
new  hotel  has  been  built  for  the  old  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Metz;  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Kayser 
& von  Grossheim  of  Berlin. 

This  very  extensive  block  contains  some  two 
hundred  bed  and  sitting  rooms,  besides  the 
general  reception-rooms,  dining-rooms,  a ban- 
quetting-hall  with  separate  entrance,  a restaurant 
and  a large  number  of  shops.  The  plans  which  we 
give  explain  themselves,*  but  it  maybe  mentioned 
that  their  actual  plotting  has  to  some  extent  been 
dependent  on  certain  regulations  of  the  Cologne 
Fire  .Police,  who  look  more  to  the  careful  dis- 
tribution  of  staircases  and  exits  to  this  class  of 

* That  the  plans  are  given  without  a scale  is  no  fault  of 
ours;  they  were  sent  to  us  without  that  necessary 
accompaniment.  | 


building,  that  to  the  adoption  of  any  special  fire- 
resisting  materials  or  mode  of  construction. 

The  rather  cramped  principal  entrance  has  been 
made  as  convenient  as  possible  by  the  aid  of  lifts 
and  secondary  staircases.  The  large  and  wide 
balconies  to  the  reception-rooms  on  the  first  floor 
form  a good  feature,  and  the  access  to  them,  from 
the  sides  of  the  projecting  wings,  is  well  managed. 

The  exterior  design,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  building  to  the  Cathedral,  was  required  to  be 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  a Committee  of  the 
Prussian  Academy  of  Works.  This  fact  renders 
the  building  more  especially  an  example  of  what 
is  the  approved  style  of  contemporary  architecture 
for  this  class  of  building  in  Germany,  the  architects 
being  a well-known  Berlin  firm  ; and  as  such 
we  give  it  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  it  ourselves. 


HOUSE,  WOODSIDE,  STANMORE. 

The  house  occupies  a beautiful  site  of  one  acre, 
well  wooded.  The  materials  are  red  brick  and  tile  ; 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  Seth  Grist,  of  Aylesbury,  the 
plumbing  and  engineering  work  being  well  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Wontner- Smith,  Gray  & Co.  The 
drawing  is  at  present  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy 
exhibition.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell. 


HOUSE,  CHALGROVE,  HARROW-ON- 
THE  HILL. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  treat  picturesquely  the 
plain  square  plan  of  a small  house  in  which 
economy  is  the  first  consideration.  Red  brick, 
yellow  plaster,  and  red  tiles  give  colour  to  the 
front,  the  overhanging  cornice  producing  a strong 
line  of  shadow  at  the  eaves  level.  Five  bed- 
rooms, bath,  lumber  and  small  sitting-room  are 
planned  over.  Messrs.  Turner  & Son,  Limited, 
of  Watford,  are  the  builders.  Mr.  Arnold 
Mitchell  is  the  architect. 


INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS: 

MEETINGS  AT  HARROGATE  AND 
BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  paper*  read 
at  the  Yorkshire  District  Meeting  at  Harrogate, 
on  the  3rd.  inst.,  by  Mr.  B.  Stead,  the  Borough 
Engineer,  on  “ Municipal  Work  in  Harrogate,” 
was  as  follows  : — 

The  principal  spring  in  the  town  is  the  old 


See  last  week’s  Builder , p.  446. 
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Sulphur  Well,  situate  in  Low  Harrogate,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Valley  Gardens.  The  hand- 
some pump  room  (known  as  the  Royal  Pump 
Room)  erected  over  this  spring  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  Mr.  I.  T.  Shutt,  architect,  in  the 
year  1842,  affords  shelter  for  those  drinking  the 
water,  and  members  will  during  the  day  have  an 
opportunity  of  tasting  what  is  admitted  to  be  the 


strongest  sulphur  water  in  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Royal  Pump  Room  there  is  a small 
one  in  the  Montpellier  Grounds,  where  sulphur 
water  is  served,  and  also  the  water  from  a spring 
called  the  Kissingen  Spring,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  noted  spring  of  that  name  in  Germany. 
In  the  Bog’s  Field  will  also  be  found  a small 
pump  room  where  the  magnesia  water  is  served, 


and  in  High  Harrogate  two  others,  named  respec- 
tively St.  John’s  Well  and  Tewit  Well. 

At  one  time  the  lower  portion  of  the  town  in 
some  parts  was  liable  to  floods  in  times  of  very 
violent  storms,  owing  to  some  of  the  natural 
water-courses  having  been  covered  over  and  not 
being  of  sufficient  capacity.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  things  both  the  late  Surveyor  and 
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myself  have  reconstructed  portions  of  these 
culverts,  and  a few  words  respecting  my  part  of 
the  work  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  length 
from  Ripon-road,  near  the  Spa  concert-rooms 
grounds,  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  measuring 
about  550  yds.,  had  evidently  been  built 
at  various  times,  and  by  different  persons, 
as  it  was  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  mostly 
built  in  a very  rough  manner.  The  new  culvert 
is  of  horse-shoe  shape,  4 ft.  wide  and  4 ft.  6 in. 
high  in  the  lower  part,  reduced  to  4 ft.  in  the 
upper  portions.  The  invert  is  formed  with  Port- 
land cement  concrete  6 to  1,  the  side  walls  are  of 
masonry,  and  the  arching  of  the  two  rims  of 
radiated  bricks,  the  whole  being  built  in  Portland 
cement  mortar,  and  the  extrados  of  the  arch 
being  coated  with  tar  ^-in.  thick.  Considerable 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  carrying  out  the 
works,  both  in  connexion  with  the  portions 
passing  under  existing  buildings,  and  on  account 
of  the  close  proximity  of  several  very  valuable 
springs  in  the  Montpellier  estate  ; but  these  diffi- 
culties have  all  been  overcome,  and  the  work  is 
now  practically  finished. 

The  open  ashpit  system  has  been  in  vogue  in 
Harrogate  during  the  past,  but  the  Corporation 
are  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  replace  the 
ashpits  by  movable  galvanized  iron  dust-bins 
with  covers.  Formerly  the  removal  of  domestic 
refuse  was  left  to  individual  householders,  but 
last  year  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  work  let  by  contract,  with 
fairly  satisfactory  results  so  far.  The  contractors 
are  left  to  make  their  own  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  the  material,  but  they  are  allowed  to 
deposit  what  portion  they  think  fit  upon  a low- 
lying  piece  of  land  on  the  irrigation  farm,  which 
is  expected  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  for 
some  years. 

In  former  times  most  of  the  valuable  water 
from  the  various  springs  was  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  for  want  of  proper  storage,  but  this  has 
been  remedied  by  the  building  of  twelve  under- 
ground tanks,  each  capable  of  containing  about 
30,000  gallons,  into  which  the  water  flows  by 
gravitation.  These  tanks  were  built  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  Harry, 
and  members  inspecting  them  will  find  that  they 
have  been  carried  out  in  a thoroughly  substantial 
manner.  These  tanks  are  practically  air-tight, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the 
sulphur  water  by  exposure  to  the  air,  wooden 
floating  covers,  formed  of  narrow  boards  con- 
nected with  indiarubber  cord,  are  placed  in  each 
one,  thereby  assuring  the  conservation  of  the 
water  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  irrigation  farm,  bathing 
establishments,  pump  rooms,  and  sulphur  water 
reservoirs  already  named,  the  Corporation  are  the 
owners  of  the  Valley  Pleasure  Grounds,  Covered 
Market,  and  Town  Hall,  Theatre,  and  of  various 
other  properties  adjoining  ; while  they  have 
taken  on  lease  a limestone  quarry  at  Pateley 
Bridge,  and  a siding  for  stone-breaking  purposes 
at  Stonefall.  Land  has  also  been  purchased  for 
the  erection  of  a Town  Hall,  but  this  matter  is  in 
abeyance  at  present. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Harrogate. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Dixon,  Water  Engineer,  then  read 
a paper  on  the  water  supply  of  Harrogate. 
Having  described  the  situation  and  natural 
beauties  of  Harrogate,  he  remarked  that  all  these 
attractions  must  have  been  deprived  of  much  of 
their  influence  had  it  not  been  for  another  circum- 
stance of  a very  commonplace  character, 
nevertheless,  one  which  is  not  merely  auxiliary 
to  health  and  pleasure,  but  actually  essential 
to  life  itself  — the  provision  of  a plentiful 
supply  of  pure  water.  Of  this  indispensable 
element  the  very  wells,  for  which  it  is  so  famed, 
rendered  Harrogate  thirty  years  ago  all  but 
destitute,  the  wells  and  springs  being  so 
impregnated  with  extraneous  and  nauseous 
ingredients  as  to  make  water  in  them  quite  unfit 
for  domestic  use.  But  for  the  introduction  into  it 
of  pure  water,  Harrogate,  with  all  its  renown, 
would  never  have  attracted  more  than  the 
scantiest  population,  and  its  visitors  would  have 
been  merely  like  pilgrims  to  a holy  well, 
sojourners  for  a day,  or  encamping  on  the  common 
near  to  the  Spa  Wells,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
done  at  a date  not  very  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  place.  Harrogate  is  furnished  with 
a water-supply  by  a private  company  by  gravita- 
tion works  from  the  moorlands  of  a millstone  grit 
formation  situate  from  four  to  six  miles  due  west 
of  the  town.  The  first  step  for  providing  a supply 
was  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  present 
company  in  1846,  several  small  springs  being 
utilised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cold  Bath-road  and 
Harlow  Moor,  and  stored  in  three  open  reser- 1 


voirs  for  further  distribution.  Owing  to  the  then 
scanty  population  of  the  town  these  early  works 
were  necessarily  projected  on  a very  limited 
scale.  After  fifteen  years  the  number  of  con- 
sumers had  only  reached  336.  About  1861,  and 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  railway  system 
through  the  neighbourhood,  the  demand  for  an 
increased  supply  became  more  urgent,  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  these  existing  springs  were 
totally  inadequate  to  furnish  a supply  of  water 
sufficient  for  domestic  use.  With  a rapidly 
increasing  population  more  extended  and  reliable 
works  became  necessary,  and  at  the  close  of 
1861  the  company  acquired  powers  to  con- 
struct gravitation  works  for  obtaining  a more 
adequate  supply.  In  186S  a second  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  for  extending  the  works, 
and  at  this  date  the  first  engineering  works  of  any 
magnitude  were  commenced.  From  1861  down 
to  the  present  time  the  growth  of  Harrogate  had 
been  at  a rate  considerably  in  excess  of  anything 
that  could  have  been  originally  anticipated.  From 
a mere  village,  deriving  its  supply  from  two  or 
three  small  springs,  it  had  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  important  watering-places,  the  present 
average  population  supplied  being  24,000  persons, 
with  a consumption  equivalent  to  230,000,000 
gallons  per  annum.  This  in  itself  was  sufficient 
to  explain  the  corresponding  extension  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  works  to  provide  so  important 
a town  with  a plentiful  and  satisfactory  supply  of 
water. 


The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth  of 
the  consumption : — 


Date. 

No.  of 
Customers. 

Average 

Population 

(including 

Consumption 
in  gallons  per 

visitors). 

annum. 

1861 

336  .... 

— 

— 

i8?I 

....  1,513  .... 

2,564  

7,800  ... 

— 

1881 

13,000 

109,000,000 

118,625,000 

1882 

. . . . 2,660  .... 

13,600 

1892 

3.557 

23,000  . . . 

225,000,000 

The 

first  reservoir 

constructed 

in  connexion 

with  the  gravitation  scheme  was  the  Ten-Acre 
Reservoir,  so  called  for  its  water  area  when  full. 
It  was  formed  from  impounding  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Oak  Beck,  rising  in  Haverah 
Park.  The  reservoir  receives  its  supply  from  a 
drainage  area  of  about  330  acres  ; and  from  the 
nature  and  cleanliness  of  the  watershed  the 
quality  of  the  water  is  excellent.  Its  maximum 
depth  is  35  ft.  6 in.  with  a capacity  of  36,000,000 
gallons,  the  top  water  level  being  610  ft.  above 
ordnance  datum  and  over  200  ft.  above  the 
central  portion  of  Harrogate.  The  formation  of 
this  reservoir  was  attended  with  considerable 
difficulties.  To  secure  a satisfactory  founda- 
tion for  the  main  puddle  wall  the  excava- 
tion had  to  be  carried  to  a depth  of  over  40  ft. 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  the  north 
slopes  being  also  further  protected  with  sheet 
puddling.  The  main  embankment  extends  due 
north  and  south,  and  is  700  ft.  long  with  a 
central  height  of  42  ft.,  the  batters  being  i\ 
to  1 inside  and  2 to  1 outside.  The  supply  to 
Harrogate  is  drawn  through  a single  12-in.  cast- 
iron  socket  outlet  main  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  embankment.  Two  years  ago  a valve 
shaft  and  outlet  heading  were  added  to  this 
reservoir  in  order  to  give  improved  facilities  for 
working  the  outlet  valve  from  time  to  time,  and 
for  affording  readier  access  thereto  when 
necessary.  The  valve  shaft  is  constructed  in 
the  inner  slope,  and  21  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the 
embankment.  It  contains  one  12-in.  sluice 
valve,  worked  by  i|-in.  steel  valve  rods  with 
indicating  capstan.  It  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  deep, 
circular,  4 ft.  inside  diameter,  and  constructed  in 
Portland  cement  concrete,  5 to  1,  with  a 9-in. 
lining  of  blue  Staffordshire  brickwork,  and  sur- 
rounded with  2 ft.  of  clay  puddle.  Stages  are 
provided  at  every  10  ft.  in  depth  with  wrought- 
iron  ladders  and  brackets.  The  top  portion  of 
the  shaft  is  in  rusticated  ashlar  masonry,  set  in 
cement.  The  outlet  heading  is  5 ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft. 
inside  dimensions,  the  side  walls  and  invert  being 
cement  concrete,  5 to  1,  with  brick  arching.  Like  the 
valve  shaft,  this  work  was  carried  out  two  years 
ago  by  driving  a heading  under  the  embank- 
ment for  further  facility  in  inspecting  the  outlet 
pipes  and  also  for  a freer  vent  for  the  discharge 
of  a natural  spring  known  to  exist  under  the 
outer  slope.  This  reservoir  is  provided  with  a 
stream  diversion  on  the  south  side  for  passing 
away  the  flood  water  when  unfit  for  storage.  It 
has  also  a large  sand-filter  bed  for  removing  any 
suspended  matter.  By  this  means  they  were  able 
to  keep  the  water  in  satisfactory  order,  requiring 
very  little  after  treatment.  The  mean  rainfall  for 
the  past  ten  years  is  25-91  in.,  which  may  be 
taken  as  about  the  average  for  the  whole  water- 
shed area.  To  work  in  connexion  with  the  Ten- 
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Acre  Reservoir,  the  Harlow  Hill  service  reservoir 
was  constructed  on  the  Otley-road,  near  to 
Plarlow  Hill  at  an  elevation  of  545  ft.  above 
Ordnance  datum.  It  contains  14,000,000  gallons, 
and  is  formed  by  half  excavators  and  embankment 
with  slopes  of  2\  to  1 inside  and  2 to  1 out 
— the  slopes  being  protected  with  stone  pitching. 
This  reservoir  is  connected  with  the  Ten-Acre 
by  means  of  9-in.  and  7-in-  cast-iron  piping,  the 
daily  supply  being  200,000  and  300,000  gallons. 
The  water  here  undergoes  a further  process  of 
sand  filtration  through  4 ft.  6 in.  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  is  finally  passed  into  the  highest 
district  of  the  supply,  constituting  what  is  known 
as  the  high-water  supply.  In  1875  it  was  found 
necessary  to  obtain  additional  storage,  and  the 
Beaver  Dyke  Reservoir  was  projected  to  operate 
in  connexion  with  the  existing  service  reservoirs 
on  the  Irongate  Bridge-road.  The  Beaver 
Dyke  Beck  was  then  impounded  at  a point 
some  200  or  300  yards  above  its  junction 
with  the  Scargill  Brook,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Harrogate.  The  Beaver  Dyke  Reservoir  has 
an  area,  when  full,  of  23  acres,  and  contains 
nearly  120,000,000  gallons  at  43  ft.  deep.  It 
receives  the  surface-water  of  700  acres  of  moor 
and  pasture  land,  an  area  which  can  be  further 
increased  when  necessary.  The  top  water-level 
>s  559  ft-  above  Ordnance  datum,  and,  conse- 
quently, about  160  ft.  above  the  town  of  Harro- 
gate. The  early  works  at  this  reservoir  comprised 
very  little  beyond  earthwork,  the  embankment 
having  been  raised  from  time  to  time  as  additional 
storage  was  required.  The  raising  of  the  embank- 
ment to  its  full  height,  the  construction  of  a 
valve  tower,  overflow  weir,  bridge,  bywash  and 
other  works,  have  been  in  progress  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  are  now  in  an  advanced 
stage  towards  completion  and  ready  to  be 
brought  into  use  during  the  coming  autumn  and 
winter.  The  embankment  is  50  ft.  high  at  its 
centre,  with  a total  length  of  660  ft.,  the  slopes 
being  3 to  1 inside  and  2 to  1 out.  The  inside  is 
protected  for  30  ft.  vertical  depth  with  18  in. 
rough  stone  pitching,  the  top  portion  being  coursed 
block  pitching,  12  in.  deep,  set  on  12  in.  ofshingle. 
A 9-in.  cast-iron  main  7, 100  yards  long  connects 
this  reservoir  with  the  Irongate  service  reservoirs, 
where  the  supply  undergoes  natural  filtration 
through  sand  beds.  Two  filter  beds  are  at  present 
in  operation  at  the  service  reservoirs,  part  only  of 
the  intended  scheme  of  filtration.  They  are  con- 
structed entirely  in  Portland  cement  concrete, 
mixed  6 to  I in  the  following  proportions : — 

4 parts  broken  stone,  2 parts  clean  river  sand, 
and  1 part  cement.  Each  bed  has  an  area  of 
about  430  super,  yards,  being  64  ft.  long  by  60  ft. 
wide,  and  6 ft.  6 in.  in  depth.  Six  2-in.  copper 
ventilating  pipes  are  provided  to  each  bed,  com- 
municating with  the  main  and  cross  channels. 
The  water  is  delivered  into  each  bed  by  means  of 
10-in.  and  7-in.  cast-iron  pipes,  terminating  in 
fountains  fixed  in  the  centre.  The  outlets  and 
overflows  are  also  in  iron-piping,  fitted  with 
sluices  and  wash-outs  for  cleaning  purposes.  The 
filtering  medium  is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel, 

4 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness,  placed  in  regular  courses 
of  the  following  depths  : — 2 ft.  fine  sand,  6 in. 
coarse  sand,  size  of  peas,  6 in.  fine  gravel, 
size  of  beans,  6 in.  of  coarse  gravel,  size 
of  apples,  and  12  in.  of  large  stones.  The 
water  is  allowed  to  stand  12  in.  deep  over 
the  sand  during  the  process  of  filtration. 
The  quantity  dealt  with  at  the  reservoirs  varies 
from  400,000  to  600,000  gallons  per  day,  and 
after  being  filtered,  is  passed  into  the  open  service 
reservoirs,  having  a joint  capacity  of  about 
7,000,000  gallons.  On  an  average  each  bed  runs 
about  seven  to  ten  days  before  the  top  2 in.  or  3 in. 
of  sand  has  to  be  removed.  A thorough  washing 
of  the  sand  up  to  6 in.  or  9 in.  deep  takes 
place  every  two  or  three  months,  and  the 
whole  depth  of  sand  is  removed  and  cleaned 
once  or  twice  per  annum  as  found  necessary. 
The  water  is  drawn  from  these  service 
reservoirs  into  the  town  by  means  of  automatic 
syphon  outlets  carried  over  the  north  embankment 
and  provided  with  charging  chambers  and 
indicating  gear  for  controlling  the  sluices  fixed  on 
the  inside  slopes.  In  connexion  with  these  works, 
which  constitute  the  low  pressure  supply,  from 
40,000  to  60,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  is 
derived  from  a spring  situate  in  Haverah  Park  at 
an  elevation  500  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum.  A 
constant  supply  is  maintained  in  the  town 
under  pressure  varying  from  20  lb.  to  100  lb.  per 
square  inch  through  a circulating  system 
of  piping  over  forty  miles  in  length  from 
3 in.  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  Trunk  mains  are 
only  used  as  carriers,  the  house  connexions  being 
made  to  service  pipes  laid  down  in  each  street 
with  stop-valves,  and  where  practicable  with 
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separate  wash-outs.  By  this  principle,  any  disturb- 
ance in  the  supply  is  confined  to  a very  limited 
area.  Main  valves  are  fixed  at  convenient  points 
for  dividing  the  town  into  districts,  a system 
useful  for  the  detection  of  waste  of  water,  All 
fittings  used  in  connexion  with  the  supply  are 
approved  and  tested  to  300  lbs.  per  square  inch 
by  the  company,  and  a code  of  rules  and 
regulations,  together  with  a list  of  authorised 
plumbers,  is  in  operation. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed  these  papers, 

Mr.  Allison,  City  Engineer  of  Manchester, 
said  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Stead  remarked  in  his 
paper  that  it  was  more  advantageous,  and  worked 
better,  to  pass  the  crude  sewage  over  the  land, 
instead  of  putting  it  into  precipitation  tanks,  and 
taking  some  of  the  solid  matter  out  of  it.  He 
presumed  that  Mr.  Stead  meant  by  this  that  he 
was  able  to  realise  more  material  value  out  of  the 
sewage  in  this  way  for  farming  purposes.  He 
was  very  pleased  to  hear  that  Harrogate 
had  no  more  loss  upon  their  annual  working 
than  ,£1,500.  It  showed  that  the  farm  must  be 
well  managed  for  the  loss  to  be  so  small.  Mr. 
Stead’s  description  of  tar  paving  must  be  of  very 
great  interest  to  the  members,  and  when  incor- 
porated in  their  proceedings  would  be  of  very 
great  use  to  them.  This  tar  macadam  saved  the 
public  from  the  very  great  annoyance  they  had  to 
suffer  with  ordinary  macadam  from  mud  in  winter 
and  dust  in  summer.  With  reference  to  Mr. 
Dixon’s  paper  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  they 
had  only  26  in.  of  rainfall,  and  said  their  visit  to 
the  waterworks  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
them,  as  it  was  not  often  they  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  reservoirs  in  course  of  construction. 

Mr.  Hall  (Cheltenham)  said  he  had  been  round 
Harrogate,  and  must  congratulate  Mr.  Stead  upon 
the  excellent  appearance  of  his  tar  macadam  roads 
as  compared  with  ordinary  macadam.  He  found 
with  reference  to  tar  macadam  that  some 
engineers  succeeded  and  some  failed.  He  had 
made  some  inquiries  into  this,  and  he  wished  to 
point  out  what  he  believed  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  failure.  Some  gasworks  were  using  a new 
system  of  distillation,  with  the  result  that  they 
obtained  a tar  which  appeared  to  be  the  same, 
and  which  did  not  show  a material  difference  upon 
analysis,  but  the  grouping  of  the  constituents  was 
different,  and  it  was  practically  so  different  that  a* 
satisfactory  tar  paving  could  not  be  made  with  it. 
He  had  tried  the  two  kinds  of  tar  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions,  and  the  one  had  been  satis- 
factory and  the  other  a complete  failure. 

Mr.  Hall  (South  Shields)  also  congratulated 
Harrogate  upon  its  excellent  roads,  and  said  it 
would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Stead  could  give  them 
some  information  as  to  how  long  they  lasted  with- 
out renewal. 

Mr.  Brown  (West  Hartlepool)  said  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  mode  of  procedure  given  by  Mr. 
Stead  for  the  making  of  tar  macadam.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  burning  of  the  material  and  then 
allowing  it  to  lie  in  the  open  air  to  absorb 
moisture.  He  thought  it  better  to  have  a covered 
shed  to  exhaust  the  moisture  from  the  tar,  and 
then  mix  the  materials  without  burning.  He  had 
tried  both  ways,  and  found  it  gave  better  results 
to  avoid  the  fire. 

Mr.  Stead,  in  reply,  said  that  the  life  of  tar 
macadam  depended  very  much  upon  the  traffic, 
and  he  had  collected  no  statistics  ; but  he  might 
say  it  had  a very  long  life — six  or  seven  years — 
under  fairly  heavy  traffic.  As  to  the  firing  of  the 
material,  the  object  undoubtedly  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  moisture,  and  when  the  work  was  done  in 
the  open  air  the  weather  interfered  with  that  to  a 
great  extent.  He  quite  agreed  it  would  be  better 
if  it  could  be  done  under  cover,  but  the  question 
was  whether  the  result  would  justify  going  to  the 
initial  expense  of  buildings. 

The  President  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Stead  and  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  valuable 
papers  they  had  given  to  the  Association — which 
was  accorded  unanimously,  and  suitably  acknow- 
ledged by  the  authors  of  the  papers. 

Visits. 

The  members  then  visited  the  Corporation 
sewage  farm,  being  conveyed  there  in  brakes 
provided  by  members  of  the  Corporation.  The 
farm  appeared  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
effluent  from  the  land  was  remarkably  clear,  and 
was  much  praised  by  the  members.  On  return 
to  Harrogate  the  members  were  entertained  by 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  Simpson)  at  luncheon  at  the 
Prospect  Hotel.  After  luncheon, 

The  President  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Mayor,  which  was  heartily  honoured. 

The  Mayor  suitably  responded. 

The  Deputy  Mayor  next  proposed  the  health  of 


the  President  and  members  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
to  which  Mr.  Cartwright  responded. 

The  members  subsequently  drove  to  the  Beaver 
Dyke  Reservoir  of  the  Harrogate  Waterworks, 
and  also  inspected  Bog’s  Field,  Wells,  Royal 
Pump-room,  and  Sulphur  Water  Reservoirs. 

In  connexion  with  the  Harrogate  meeting,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  members  to  visit  the 
works  of  Messrs.  William  Ingham  & Sons  (Leeds 
Fireclay  Company),  Wortley,  where  Hassall’s 
double-lined  pipes  are  being  manufactured.  The 
visit  was  a most  interesting  one,  although  few 
members  of  the  Association  were  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
complete  process  of  manufacture  of  these  well- 
known  patent -jointed  pipes.  The  members  were 
shown  the  whole  of  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
from  the  grinding  of  the  clay  to  the  completed 
pipe,  with  specimens  from  2 in.  to  24  in.  in 
diameter.  Some  2,000  yards  of  the  24-in.  pipes 
arc  now  being  made  at  the  Wortley  Works 
for  the  sewerage  of  Saint  Anne’s  - on  - the- 
Sea,  and  are  being  laid  in  running  sand. 
The  pipe — the  socket  and  barrel  of  which  are 
made  in  one  piece — are  fitted  with  single-lined 
and  double-lined  joints,  and  the  specimen  lengths 
fitted  in  the  works  showed  the  efficiency  of  the 
Ilassall  joint.  Members  of  the  Association  who 
are  using  the  joint  remarked  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  that  the  perfect  joint  made  with  the  Hassall 
pipe  allows  a considerable  saving  to  be  effected 
in  cost  of  laying,  in  consequence  of  the  perfect 
invert,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  joint  can  be 
fitted  and  completed.  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  of  Leeds, 
made  arrangements  for  the  visit. 


MEETING  AT  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 

An  Eastern  Counties  District  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  on 
Saturday  last,  June  10.  The  members,  to  the 
number  of  about  forty-five,  were  received  in  the 
Town  Hall  by  the  Mayor,  who  cordially  welcomed 
the  visitors,  and  then  vacated  the  chair  in  favour 
of  the  President  of  the  Association  (Mr.  J.  Cart- 
wright, Borough  Engineer  of  Bury). 

The  President  having  in  fitting  terms  acknow- 
ledged the  Mayor’s  welcome,  the  business  of  the 
meeting  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Borough 
Surveyor  of  Great  Yarmouth,  was  unanimously 
elected  Honorary  District  Secretary,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  E.  Buckham,  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Ipswich,  who  tendered  his  resignation  owing  to 
pressure  of  work.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walshaw 
(Peterborough),  seconded  by  Colonel  Jones,  V.C., 
a cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Buckham  for  his  services  as  Honorary  District 
Secretary,  which  have  extended  over  a period  of 
several  years.  Mr.  Buckham,  in  acknowledging 
the  compliment,  said  that  his  interest  in  the 
Association  would  not  cease  with  his  retirement, 
although  he  was  obliged  to  claim  release  from  the 
secretarial  work  of  the  district. 

Sanitary  Work  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Mr.  J.  Campbell  Smith,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  then  read  the 
following  paper  : — 

History , &-c. — Before  proceeding  to  the  subject 
proper  of  this  paper  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  a town  ol  consider- 
able importance  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy, and  enjoyed  special  privileges  under  the 
Charters  dated  1120,  1364,  and  1447.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1608,  the  municipal  body  consisting 
of  an  Alderman,  Recorder,  twelve  capital  Burgesses 
and  twenty-four  Councillors.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  1835,  the  Corporation  was 
reconstituted,  and  now  consists  of  a Mayor,  six 
Aldermen,  eighteen  Councillors,  and  Recorder. 

The  area  of  the  borough  is  2,934  acres,  of 
which  about  750  are  covered  with  streets  and 
buildings.  There  are  22  miles  of  dedicated  roads 
and  streets.  The  rateable  value  is  57,209/.,  and  the 
population  in  1S91  was  16,630. 

Sanitarily  considered  the  town  has  great  natural 
advantages.  It  is  built  on  rising  ground,  with  a 
gravelly  soil  overlying  a chalk  subsoil,  and  these 
aids  to  effective  drainage  have  doubtless  con- 
tributed much  towards  securing  its  well  merited 
reputation  as  a healthy  town. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  subject 
proper  of  this  paper  under  three  heads,  viz., 
Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  and  General  Sanitation. 

Water  Supply.  — The  water-works  pumping 
station  and  service  tanks  are  situated  at  nearly  the 
highest  part  of  the  district.  They  were  established 
in  the  year  1859  for  the  purpose  of  street  watering, 
but  with  praiseworthy  foresight  the  promoters 
provided  mains  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet 


the  demands  of  water-works  for  all  purposes. 
The  domestic  water  supply  at  that  time  was 
derived  from  deep  wells,  many  not  altogether  free 
from  pollution.  The  manifold  advantages  of  a 
supply  from  the  town  mains  to  dwelling  houses 
soon  became  manifest,  and  the  increasing  demand 
necessitated  extensions  in  1870,  and  again  in 
1881,  and  there  are  now  2,387  premises  supplied, 
representing,  with  that  used  for  trade  purposes,  a 
consumption  of  about  300,000  gallons  per  diem. 
The  charge  for  domestic  purposes  is  based  on  a 
graduated  scale,  representing  a rate  of  from 
3 to  6 per  cent,  on  the  gross  assessment.  An 
additional  charge  of  10s.  is  made  for  each  w.c., 
and  trades  are  supplied  by  special  arrangement. 

The  supply  is  obtained  from  three  wells,  5 ft., 
6 ft.,  and  10  ft.  diameter  respectively,  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  91  ft.  6 in.  in  the  chalk  measures, 
augmented  by  headings  driven  horizontally  from 
the  bottom  of  the  larger  well,  and  a 6-in.  boring, 
51  ft.  deep.  All  surface  contamination  has  been 
successfully  excluded,  and  frequent  analysis  has 
proved  the  water,  though  hard,  to  be  of  excep- 
tional purity. 

The  engines  are  three  in  number,  one  of 
2oh.-p. , and  a pair  of  S h.-p.  each.  The  larger 
engine  is  of  the  horizontal  non-condensing  expan- 
sive type,  with  15-in.  steam  jacketed  cylinder  and 
18-in.  stroke.  The  smaller  are  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  horizontal  high-pressure  engines,  and 
although  not  altogether  economical  in  work,  serve 
ia  cases  of  necessity  as  an  efficient  auxiliary  plant. 
The  larger  engine  will  doubtless  be  duplicated  at 
no  distant  date. 

Each  engine  is  geared  to  a set  of  treble  throw- 
pumps,  6 in.,  8 in.,  and  12  in.  diameter,  arranged 
to  deliver  into  either  of  the  two  service  tanks, 
which  have  a capacity  of  70,000  and  30,000 
gallons  respectively,  and  are  elevated  25  ft.  9 in. 
and  22  ft.  9 in.  above  the  engine-house  floor. 

There  are  two  boilers,  each  19  ft.  by  5 ft.  6 in., 
with  single  flues,  and  four  Galloway  tubes.  The 
working  steam  pressure  is  50  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  rising  main  from  the  12-in.  pumps  is  in 
duplicate,  forming  a stand-pipe  20  ft.  above  the 
tanks,  giving  an  additional  head  of  40  ft.  when 
increased  pressure  is  desirable. 

The  supply  is  constant,  and  for  distribution 
purposes  the  town  is  divided  into  two  districts 
served  through  separate  8-in.  mains,  so  arranged 
that  in  cases  of  emergency  one  main  can 
temporarily  supply  the  entire  district.  Fire 
hydrants  are  liberally  provided  in  convenient 
places,  and  are  utilised  for  street  watering  and 
sewer  flushing. 

A quarterly  inspection  of  private  fittings  has 
proved  most  beneficial  as  a check  on  waste  and 
mis-use. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  works,  including  mains, 
has  been  12,652/.  8s.  5d.,  and  the  net  revenue, 
after  deducting  all  payments  for  interest,  sinking 
fund,  and  working  expenses,  is  673/.  9s.  lid. 
per  annum. 

Sewerage. — In  many  towns  the  underground 
works  have  in  the  past  been  but  too  often  dis- 
regarded, until  circumstances  have  forcibly  and 
often  unpleasantly  brought  their  importance  to 
the  notice  of  the  local  authority. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  as  the  question  of  re-sewering  the  town 
has  been  before  the  Corporation  for  many  years, 
and  portions  of  the  most  urgent  sewerage  works 
have  been  executed  piecemeal,  but  laid  out 
systematically  to  blend  with  and  form  part  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme. 

Until  comparatively  recent  yearn  all  domestic 
drainage  of  the  district  discharged  into  cesspools, 
havingnoconnexion  with  the  existing  drains,  which 
already  had  been  constructed  for  surface  water 
only.  By  degrees,  however,  house  connexions 
were  insidiously  introduced  into  these  crudely 
constructed  drains,  until  at  length  the  discharge 
at  the  outfalls  became  so  polluted  that  some 
mode  of  treatment  was  essential,  and  after  lengthy 
deliberation  irrigation  was  decided  upon. 

The  local  authority  acquired  land  in  1862,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  and  laid  a main  inter- 
cepting sewer,  severing  the  outfalls  from  the 
rivers  and  ditches.  This  land  remained  in  use 
until  October,  1885,  when  the  new  farm  at  West 
Stow  was  acquired.  From  that  time  house  con- 
nexions have  steadily  proceeded,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  over  two-thirds 
of  the  dwellings  in  the  district  are  connected  with 
the  sewerage  system.  The  greater  part  of  the 
original  drainage  consists  of  brick  culverts  from 
9 in.  to  18  in.  diameter,  laid  at  from  18  in.  to  2 ft. 
below  the  road  level,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  adequate  fall  for  house  drainage  has 
forcibly  impressed  the  local  authority  from  time 
to  time  with  the  necessity  of  re-sewering 
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the  town.  This  took  a tangible  form  when 
the  Council  instructed  the  author  in  November, 
1S90,  to  make  a complete  survey  of  the  entire 
sewerage  system  and  report  thereon,  and  later, 
on  receipt  of  his  report,  an  order  was  made  to 
make  application  for  the  necessary  borrowing 
powers.  The  inquiry  was  duly  held  before 
General  Crozier,  and  the  scheme  sanctioned 
without  material  modification. 

This  sanitary  work  is  the  most  extensive  that 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  authority  for  some 
years,  and  a short  description  may  be  interesting 
if  not  instructive. 

In  designing  the  works  the  town  has  been 
divided  into  ten  drainage  areas,  each  with  an 
independent  outfall  into  the  main  sewer.  By  this 
arrangement  large  and  abnormally  deep  sewers 
will  be  avoided. 

The  entire  work  when  completed  will  consist 
of  916  yards  of  15-in.,  2,380  yards  of  12-in.,  and 
8,Sio  yards  of  9-in.-pipes,  laid  at  such  a depth  as 
to  readily  drain  the  basements  of  dwellings. 
The  gradients  generally  will  be  good,  and  in  all 
cases  where  a velocity  of  150  ft.  per  minute 
cannot  be  ensured,  automatic  flushing  tanks  will 
be  provided. 

The  pipes  in  all  cases  will  be  laid  in  straight 
lines,  man-holes  and  lamp-holes  being  provided 
alternately  at  intervals  of  about  100  yards,  but 
deviations,  either  in  direction  or  inclination,  and 
junctions  with  lateral  sewers,  will  determine  the 
position  of  a great  number. 

The  head  of  each  sewer  will  terminate  with  a 
man-hole,  fitted  with  an  iron  frome  and  timber 
flushing-disc,  serving  the  purposes  of  a flushing 
tank  of  350  gallons  capacity.  These  tanks  will 
be  charged  from  a convenient  fire  hydrant,  but 
there  will  in  no  case  be  a direct  communication 
between  the  sewer  and  the  water  main. 

The  important  question  of  ventilation  was  one 
which  received  special  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  sewerage  committee,  and  after  careful  deli- 
beration a system  of  shaft  ventilation  was  finally 
decided  upon  in  preference  to  surface  ventilation. 

The  ventilation  shafts  will  be  of  cast-iron,  with 
specially-constructed  sockets  to  ensure  perfect 
jointing,  and  of  varying  section,  according  to  the 
individual  fancy  of  persons  interested.  They  will 
be  placed  in  the  most  unobtrusive  positions,  as 
near  as  possible  at  intervals  of  100  yards,  and 
each  alternate  shaft  will  be  fitted  at  its  head  with 
an  induce  or  down-cast  cowl,  by  which  means 
constant  circulation  of  air  is  anticipated. 

All  existing  house  drains  will  be  carefully 
inspected  before  connexion  with  the  new  sewers, 
and  any  found  to  be  defective  will  be  regarded  as 
a common  nuisance  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  existing  sewers  will  be  retained  for  surface 
water  drainage,  discharging  into  the  rivers. 

The  new  sewerage  works  now  in  hand  are 
being  executed  by  a special  drainage  staff,  without 
the  intervention  of  a contractor. 

None  but  high-class  materials  will  be  used  in 
the  work.  The  pipes  generally  will  be  selected 
stoneware  socket  pipes,  jointed  with  tarred  gaskin 
and  Portland  cement  fillet,  but  in  bad  and  difficult 
ground  Ilassall’s  patent  joints  will  be  used,  and 
in  one  part  of  the  work  these  pipes  will  be  laid 
5 ft.  below  the  line  of  saturation,  and  the  author 
regrets  that  he  could  not  arrange  to  have  this 
section  in  hand  at  the  present  time. 

Before  passing  to  the  outfall  works,  which  were 
opened  in  October,  1SS5,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  flow  of  sewage  is  about  550,000  gallons  per 
diem. 

The  main  outfall  sewer,  for  a distance  of  about 
3}  miles,  is  egg-shaped,  2 ft.  6 in.  by  1 ft.  S in. 

It  is  built  of  4^ -in.  brickwork  laid  in  cement  and 
surrounded  by  Portland  cement  concrete,  and  has 
a uniform  gradient  of  1 in  642  for  its  entire 
length.  The  end  of  the  brick  culvert  connects 
with  a 24-in.  mild  steel  pipe,  which  conveys  the 
sewage  for  a further  distance  of  about  1 * miles 
across  the  marshy  land  to  the  outfall  works  at 
West  Stow.  The  sewage  passes  through  a 
screening  chamber,  where  the  heavy  deposit  is 
collected  in  a sludge-box,  and  a fixed  screen 
removes  all  the  larger  floating  matter.  This  is 
the  only  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and 
from  the  screening  chamber,  it  passes  direct  either 
to  the  pump-well  for  delivery  to  the  high  level,  or 
by  gravitation  for  distribution  on  the  low  level. 

The  storm  water  is  not  distributed  over  the 
irrigation  areas,  but  is  discharged  by  an  overflow 
we,r  into  a roughing  tank,  which  intercepts  road 
detritus,  and  an  artificial  filter-bed  removes 
floating  matter,  after  which  the  practically  pure 
effluent  is  discharged  through  a bed  of  osier 
willows  into  the  catchment  ditch.  The  author 
has  found  this  treatment  all-sufficient  for  the 
highly  diluted  sewage  flow  during  heavy  rains. 

I he  pumping  plant  consists  of  a pair  of 


Tangye’s  direct-acting  8 h.-p.  vertical  engines 
and  centrifugal  pumps,  calculated  to  deliver 
550  gallons  per  minute.  The  boilers,  which 
are  in  duplicate,  are  of  the  Galloway  type. 

The  farm  consists  of  64!  acres  of  light  sandy 
soil,  originally  forming  part  of  the  adjoining  heath, 
and  of  this,  22  acres  arc  under  treatment  as  a 
low-level  gravitation  area,  and  1 1 acres  of 
high-level,  upon  which  the  sewage  is  pumped. 
The  luxurious  growth  of  the  various  crops,  as 
compared  with  the  stunted  vegetation  of  the 
heath,  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  value  of 
town  sewage  as  a fertilizer.  The  soil  is  of  a 
peculiarly  deceptive  nature,  and  impresses  most 
persons  with  its  apparent  suitability  for  dealing 
with  large  quantities  of  liquid.  Under  treatment, 
however,  the  saturated  sand  became  almost 
impervious,  but  close  under-drainage  combined 
with  constant  cultivation  has  quite  altered  its 
character,  and  the  soil  each  year  exhibits  a 
marked  improvement. 

A section  of  the  land  is  always  laid  down  with 
rye  grass,  and  on  other  parts,  mangold,  swedes, 
and  prickly  comfrey  are  grown,  and  the  osier-bed 
yields  a fair  return  each  year.  Good  crops  are 
produced,  but  lucrative  prices  cannot  be  expected 
at  so  great  a distance  from  town  or  rail. 

The  total  working  expenses  of  the  farm  for  the 
past  year  amounted  to  403/.  18s.  iod.,  and  the 
sale  of  produce  realised  193/.  19s.  5d. 

Considering  the  large  volume  of  liquid  dealt 
with  on  a limited  area,  and  the  satisfactory 
effluent,  the  farm,  as  a sewage  disposal  works, 
may  be  considered  successful. 

The  main  sewer  and  the  outfall  works  and 
farm  were  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  E.  Fosbery,  Warwick,  and  the  subsequent 
drainage  and  extension  works  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Borough  Engineer. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  scheme  was  as 
follows : — 

£ s.  d. 

Purchase  of  land  3,924  17  5 

Main  sewer  and  contract  works *6,535  - 5 

Engines  and  pumps  640  1 3 

Laying  out  farm  and  draining  3,334  *6  6 

Wayleave,  compensation,  and  legal  expenses  3,059  15  10 

Engineering  expenses  and  supervision 1,844  5 4 

Miscellaneous  items  97  *o  1 


.£29,436  8 10 

General  Sanitation.  — With  respect  to  the 
permanent  sanitary  works  of  the  town,  the 
officers  having  charge  of  the  department  are 
materially  assisted  by  excellent  sanitary  regula- 
tions and  bye-laws,  which  are  so  assiduously 
enforced  that  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town  is  such  that  the  rarely  occurring  cases 
of  zymotic  disease  can  seldom  be  traced  to  local 
causes.  The  Council  have  adopted  the  Com- 
pulsory Notification  of  Diseases  Act,  and  all  cases 
of  infectious  disease  occurring  in  premises  where 
isolation  is  impossible,  are  removed  to  the 
Sanitary  Hospital.  This  building  is  now  under- 
going extensions  and  alterations,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  provide  accommodation  for  fifteen 
patients  in  nine  separate  wards ; also  quarters 
for  the  permanent  matron  and  caretaker. 

The  collection  of  house  refuse  is  carried  out  on 
what  is  known  as  the  D system,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  years  with  marked  success. 
There  are  no  ash-pits,  and  consequently  accumu- 
lations of  offensive  and  dangerous  refuse  are  rarely 
reported.  The  work  is  performed  by  contract  at 
a cost  of  170/.  per  annum,  the  contractor  under- 
taking to  provide  a tip  on  an  approved  site  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  inhabited  borough.  There 
is,  however,  every  probability  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  eventually  make  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  town  refuse. 

[We  will  conclude  our  report  of  the  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  meeting  in  our  next.] 

) ■»»  > 

Correspondence. 

T o the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 

COTTINGHAM’S  COLLECTION— THE 
FONT  OF  ARMAGH. 

SiR, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Drew’s  letter  I beg  to 
say  that  having  examined  II.  Shaw’s  “Descrip- 
tive Memoir  and  Catalogue”  (1,453  items)  and 
Foster  & Son’s  sale  catalogue  (2,205  lots),  printed 
in  1S50  and  1851  respectively,  I fail  to  find  a 
specific  mention  of  the  Armagh  font.  I find  in 
both  “ 214-5-6.  Two  figures  playing  on  musical 
instruments  : from  the  screen  at  Armagh  Cathe- 
dral. Three  ditto.  Two  Norman,  and  a 
beautiful  Early  English,  stone  capitals,  from 
Armagh  Cathedral.”  Also,  “ 1,269.  A portion 
of  an  octagonal  shaft,  with  cinque-foil  headed 


panels  surmounted  by  crocheted  canopies  resting 
on  animals,  and  a clustered  shaft  with  foliated 
capitals.”  “1,511  [sale-catalogue]  a model  to 
scale,  from  admeasurement,  of  one-half  of  the 
nave  of  the  Cathedral  at  Armagh,  Ireland  ” : and 
several  “ models  of  fonts.” 

In  respect  of  many  of  the  objects  the  catalogues 
do  not  say  whether  they  are  original  or  otherwise  ; 
though  in  most  of  these  instances  it  is  clear  that  a 
cast  or  copy  is  intended,  as  the  original  is  known 
to  be  in  situ.  Numerous  specimens  are  described 
too  vaguely  for  identification. 

It  seems  that  whereas  N.  J.  Cottingham  had 
commissioned  Christie  & Manson,  in  or  before 
1850,  to  sell  L.  J.  Cottingham’s  collection  in  its 
entirety,  the  actual  sale  was  made  at  auction  on 
eleven  days  in  November,  1851,  by  Foster  & Son, 
of  54,  Pall  Mall,  which  is  now  the  address  of 
Messrs.  Foster,  auctioneers. 

June  10,  1893.  W.  E.  D.-M. 


ASYLUM  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — In  your  “Notes"  of  last  week  your  cor- 
respondent, whose  views  you  endorse,  does  not 
quite  fairly  state  the  case  when  he  gives  only  some 
of  the  results  of  asylum  competitions. 

In  the  first  place,  he  quotes  five  recent  com- 
petitions in  which  Mr.  Howell,  as  assessor,  places 
Messrs.  Giles  & Gough,  or  myself,  first ; but  I think 
he  could  have  given  other  instances  when  Mr. 
Howell,  as  assessor,  placed  other  architects  first. 

Secondly,  he  instances  three  somewhat  remote 
competitions  when  other  assessors  have  given  the 
first  prize  to  other  architects,  stating  also  that  we 
both  took  part  in  them.  This,  so  far  as  I am 
concerned,  is  scarcely  correct.  In  one  of  the  com- 
petitions I took  no  part,  and  in  another  I submitted 
a design  and  was  awarded  a premium  ; but,  further 
than  this,  he  utterly  ignores  a number  of  other 
asylum  competitions — among  others,  Gloucester 
County,  Kent,  Nottingham  Borough,  and  Claybury, 
all  of  which  were  won  by  either  Messrs.  Giles  & 
Gough  or  myself,  without  Mr.  Howell  as  assessor. 

The  preamble  thus  disproved,  I am  prepared  to 
go  some  way  with  your  correspondent  and  admit 
that  there  is  danger  of  getting  into  too  narrow  a 
groove  when  following  the  lead  of  one  man,  and  of 
sacrificing  originality  which  might  be  of  progressive 
advantage.  The  temptation  to  win  by  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  assessor  is  subversive  of  originality 
of  thought,  and  while  in  asylum  planning  there  are 
a good  many  barriers  which  the  architect  cannot 
overstep  without  making  a mistake,  he  may  too 
slavishly  follow  precedent  to  the  exclusion  of  ideas 
tending  towards  useful  progress. 

I would  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  your  corre- 
spondent and  vary  the  assessors  merely  for  the  sake 
of  change.  Asylum  architecture  is  a special  study, 
and  necessitates  a knowledge  of  the  various  phases 
of  lunacy,  and  the  habits  and  treatment  of  the 
insane,  before  any  real  success  can  be  attained  ; and 
thi.s  can  only  be  acquired  after  years  of  patient 
study  and  frequent  intercourse  with  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  such  patients,  and  therefore  com- 
paratively few  architects  are  qualified  to  act  as 
assessors  in  such  competitions.  Mr.  Howell,  by  his 
long  experience  as  consulting  architect  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  as  well  as  in  the  erection  of 
asylums,  is  pre-eminently  fitted  for  this  post,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  awards  have  been 
happier  in  their  results  than  some  others  made  by 
less  experienced  assessors. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  best  tribunal  for  such 
a purpose  is  a committee  of  experts  comprising 
architects  and  medical  men  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  working  of  asylums ; and  in  more  than  one 
instance  in  my  knowledge  very  good  results  have 
been  arrived  at  under  such  conditions. 

The  danger  of  appointing  an  architect  as  assessor, 
whose  qualifications  are  general  rather  than  special,  is 
well  illustrated  in  your  own  criticisms  of  last  Friday 
on  the  Staffordshire  Asylum  designs.  You  refer  to 
the  position  of  the  entrance  and  official  block  in 
Messrs.  Giles  & Gough's  design  as  a praiseworthy 
feature,  and  you  correspondingly  condemn  the 
northern  approach  and  entrance  in  my  plan. 

In  an  architectural  sense  you  may  be  right ; it 
is  more  convenient  to  separate  the  entrances  for 
visitors,  and  goods,  and,  as  in  a dwelling  house, 
to  have  a front  door  and  a back  ; but  in  asylum 
planning  this  is  a mistake,  and  I am  supported  in 
this  view  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  themselves, 
as  also  by  the  great  majority  of  asylum  super- 
intendents ; and  this  prominent  feature  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  one  blot  on  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  good  design.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
south  front  of  the  building  should  be  devoted  entirely 
to  the  patients,  who  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  all  roads  of  approach  used  by  visitors 
and  others  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  view. 
Visitors  coming  and  going  excite  the  patients  by 
arousing  a hope  that  they  are  about  to  be  released, 
and  this  naturally  tends  to  retard  recovery. 

In  some  cases  the  formation  of  the  site,  or  other 
reasons,  make  such  an  arrangement  impossible,  but 
here  it  is  not  so ; everything  is  in  favour  of  an 
approach  on  the  north  rather  than  on  the  south  side, 
and  while  the  dual  approach  on  the  one  side  is  un- 
doubtedly the  more  difficult  problem,  it  has  been 
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solved  with  more  or  less  success  by  two-thirds  of  the 
thirty-one  competitors. 

I agree  with  you  in  your  praise  of  the  designs 
generally,  which  I consider  show  unusual  ability ; 
and  while  myself  a disappointed  competitor,  I am 
willing  to  admit  that,  with  the  exception  referred  to, 
Mr.  Howell  has  performed  a difficult  task  in  a way 
which  should  satisfy  your  correspondent. 

George  T.  Hine. 


SOIL-PIPES  AND  WASTE-PIPES. 

Sir, — On  pp.  451-52  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee  tells  us 
inter  alia  that  the  water-trap  on  a short  waste-pipe 
is  not  “only  unnecessary  but  also  objectionable  as 
spoiling  the  force  of  the  discharge  and  holding  foul 
water."  Now  this  is  dead  against  the  teaching  of 
the  valuable  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Neil 
Carmichael  as  to  the  value  of  the  water-trap.  He 
showed  that  although  the  water  in  the  trap  was  foul 
and  full  of  microbes,  yet  it  fully  protected  the 
substance  beyond  the  trap  for  weeks  or  months,  but 
so  soon  as  the  water  in  the  trap  was  emptied  then 
putrifaction  began. 

A waste-pipe,  although  only  1 ft.,  2 ft.,  or  3 ft. 
long  or  so,  soon  gets  offensive  to  the  air  of  an 
apartment  if  dirty  or  soapy  water  is  run  through  it 
and  no  trap  is  on  to  prevent  the  air  blowing  into  the 
apartment  through  it.  Such  a waste-pipe  would 
simply  be  a manufacturerer  of  sore  throats  and 
possibly  of  diphtheria.  It  is  a very  wwsanitary 
practice  and  should  not  be  allowed. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 

%*  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Buchan.  Mr. 
Dicksee's  remark  escaped  our  notice,  or  we  should 
not  have  let  it  pass  without  a protest. — Ed. 


Sir, — There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
the  side  of  experience  does  not  teach  me  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee's  conclusions.  To  reduce 
the  size  of  drain-pipes  and  soil-pipes  to  the  smallest 
efficient  dimensions,  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
can  happen  in  every  building ; but  to  fix  that  size  at 
3 in.  is,  I think,  a mistake.  It  would  be  all  right  if 
in  actual  practice  we  could  ensure  nothing  being 
put  down  the  closets  except  water,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  used  as  slop  closets,  and 
then  there  is  paper,  sometimes  stiff  brown  paper, 
pieces  of  sponge,  furr  from  the  floor-cloth,  froth 
and  soapy-water,  dirt  rinsed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
housemaid's  pail,  and  not  very  long  ago  I took  out 
a good-sized  piece  of  the  floor-cloth  itself.  My 
experience  is  that  these  stoppages  occur  at  the 
necessary  bends  and  junctions,  and  through  bad 
plumbing.  Where  a plumber  has  soldered  in  a 
junction-pipe,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  your 
hand,  it  will  invariably  be  found  rough  ; here  the 
stoppage  begins  ; and  it  is  fair  to  take  these  things 
into  account  and  allow  a safe  margin  of  dimension 
to  meet  them. 

Much  more  does  my  experience  disagree  with  Mr. 
Dicksee’s  conclusion  with  regard  to  wastes  from 
lavatories,  &c.  Many  years  ago  I had  to  overlook 
the  fixing  of  a great  number  of  lavatories  and  baths 
in  a large  public  school,  which  were  fixed  on  his 
theory,  viz. , that  the  outgo  of  the  receptacle  should 
be  greater  in  area  than  the  waste-pipe,  and  I had 
the  mortification  of  having  to  pull  them  all  out  ; 
the  basins  were  continually  being  stopped.  The 
leading  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Dicksee  is  in 
assuming  that  even  lavatory  basins  have  nothing 
to  pass  but  pure  water  ; to  watch  the  performances 
of  students  at  a public  school  or  college,  the  clerks 
and  the  inevitable  office  boy  in  public  offices,  as  well 
as  the  charwoman  and  caretaker,  and  even  his  own 
housemaid,  will  convince  him  to  the  contrary. 

Clerks  of  works  have  for  the  most  part  part  to  do 
as  they  are  directed,  but  when  I have  been  able  to 
exercise  my  own  opinion,  I have  arranged  that  the 
waste-pipe  shall  be  larger  by  a ^ in.  or  \ in.  as  the 
case  may  require,  than  the  outgo,  and  I know 
from  facts  where  this  was  done—and  done  very 
largely  twenty  years  ago— no  plumber  has  ever 
been  wanted  to  unstop  them. 

Geo.  Dalton. 
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CHEMISTRY.— XXIV. 

Alcohols. 

HE  two  most  important  alcohols  are 
ES  Pw  meth>'1  alcoh°l  or  wood  spirits  and  ethyl 
!=ysJI  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine.  Methyl  alcohol 
or  wood  spirits , CH40,  is  obtained  with  many 
other  compounds  when  wood  is  distilled.  Wood 
is  distilled  for  making  charcoal  and  for  the 
pyroligneous  acid  (containing  the  wood  spirits) 
which  distils  over.  Acetic  acid,  and  sometimes 
vinegar,  is  manufactured  from  crude  pyroligneous 
acid.  Crude  wood  spirits  possess  a disagreeable 
taste  and  odour.  Pure  wood  spirits  much 
resembles  common  alcohol,  i. e. , ethyl  alcohol,  in 
taste  and  smell,  and  all  its  other  properties.  It 
is  an  intoxicating  liquid.  When  ignited,  it  burns 
with  a non-luminous  blue  flame. 


Aldehydes  are  compounds  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  the  alcohols  and  the  acids 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohols.  They 
differ  from  the  alcohols  from  which  they  are 
formed  in  containing  two  atoms  less  hydrogen. 
Thus  methyl  alcohol,  CH.,0,  forms  methyl 
aldehyde,  CH30.  By  further  oxidation,  acids  are 
produced  ; thus  methyl  aldehyde,  CH20,  is  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  formic  acid , CH202. 

Ethyl  Alcohol , C2HgO,  is  commonly  known  as 
spirits  of  wine  or  ordinary  alcohol.  It  is  prepared 
on  a large  scale  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

CflH120G  = 2C2HgO+ 2CO.,. 

Grape  Sugar  Alcohol 
If  cane  sugar  is  used,  it  is  changed  by  fermenta- 
tion into  grape  sugar  before  the  final  fermentation 
into  alcohol  can  be  effected.  Fermentation  is 
produced  by  minute  but  living  organisms,  which 
are  known  as  fennesits.  To  commence  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar,  it  is  usual  to  add  brewers’ 
“yeast”  to  the  sugar  solution.  Yeast  is  itself  a 
living  vegetable  ferment.  The  alcohol  is 
separated  from  the  other  portions  of  the  fer- 
mented liquid  by  repeated  distillation.  Absolute 
alcohol  contains  about  5 per  cent,  of  water.  It  is 
the  purest  that  is  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
Proof  spirit  contains  57  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
pure  alcohol,  or  49*24  per  cent,  by  weight. 
Brandy,  whisky,  gin,  and  rum  contain  from  36  to 
60  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume ; sherry  and 
port,  18  to  23  ; hock  and  claret,  10  to  13  ; and 
beer,  2 to  6. 

Methylated  Spirit  consists  of  about  90  per  cent, 
of  ordinary  alcohol  (containing  about  90  per  cent, 
true  alcohol),  mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of 
some  other  inflammable  but  nauseous  spirit  in 
order  to  make  it  undrinkable.  As  little  or  no 
duty  is  charged  on  methylated  spirit,  this  pre- 
caution is  necessary  to  prevent  its  being  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  Chloral,  CCl3COH,  is  pro- 
duced by  passing  chlorine  into  alcohol  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time  ; it  is  a heavy,  colourless, 
poisonous  liquid,  which  is  much  used  in  medicine 
for  producing  sleep.  Chloral  hydrate  is  a solid 
cyrstalline  substance  produced  by  adding  water  to 
chloral.  Chloroform,  CIIC13,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  bleaching  powder  upon  alcohol. 
Chloroform  is  also  a heavy  colourlessliquid,  which 
like  chloral  is  employed  for  producing  insensibility 
in  patients,  and  causes  death  if  inhaled  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Iodoform,  CHI3,  which  is 
much  used  by  surgeons,  especially  in  ointment,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  iodine  in 
the  presence  of  an  alkali.  The  aldehyde  formed 
by  the  partial  oxidation  of  alcohol  is  termed  ethyl 
aldehyde — 

C2HgO  + O = C2H40  + H.,0. 

By  the  complete  oxidation  of  ordinary  alcohol 
acetic  acid  is  formed. 

Q>HbO  + 02  = C2II40o  + H20 
(alcohol)  /aceticN 
\ acid  / 

Vinegar  is  an  impure,  very  dilute  solution  of 
acetic  acid.  It  is  manufactured  on  a large  scale 
by  passing  some  alcoholic  fluid,  such  as  beer  or 
weak  wine,  downwards  through  shavings  or 
wicker  work,  through  which  an  upward  current 
of  air  is  passing.  The  atmospheric  oxygen 
converts  the  alcohol  in  the  liquid  into  acetic  acid. 
Pure  acetic  acid  is  a colourless  liquid  ; the  brown 
colour  of  vinegar  is  caused  by  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  wood  in  the  cask  in  which  it  is 
stored,  or  by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
burnt  sugar. 

The  strongest  pure  acetic  acid,  when  cooled 
below  60  deg.  F.,  solidifies  to  a colourless 
crystalline  mass  resembling  ice  in  appearance. 
Such  acid  is  termed  “glacial”  acetic  acid. 
Acetic  acid  attacks  many  metals  to  form  acetates. 
Sugar  of  lead,  or  lead  acetate,  is  formed  when 
acetic  acid  acts  upon  lead.  Copper  acetate,  or 
verdigris,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
upon  copper.  When  an  acetate  is  heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
vinegar  is  evolved,  due  to  the  liberation  of  acetic 
acid. 

Ether,  Sulphuric  Ether,  or  Ethyl  Ether,  C4H10O, 
is  prepared  by  distilling  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  an  excess  of  ordinary  alcohol.  Methyl 
Ether  may  be  obtained  in  a similar  manner  by 
substituting  wood  spirits  for  ordinary  alcohol. 

Oxalic  Acid  Q.ILO,  occurs  in  many  plants, 
sometimes  in  the  free  stale,  sometimes  as  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  sometimes  as  an  acid  potassium  or 
sodium  oxalate.  Oxalic  acid  is  obtained  on  a 
large  scale  from  oxalate  of  potassium  or  sodium 
manufactured  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  and 
potash  solution  upon  pine  sawdust.  Oxalic  acid 
crystallises  in  colourless  prisms.  It  is  exceedingly 
poisonous. 

Tartaric  Acid,  C4H60G,  exists  in  grape  juice  as 
acid  potassium  tartrate.  It  also  occurs  in  many 


other  fruits.  The  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate 
known  as  “ argol”  or  impure  “ cream  of  tartar  ” 
is  deposited  when  the  sugar  solution  containing  it 
is  converted  into  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine.  The  “argol”  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
The  tartaric  acid  in  the  “argol”  is  then  con- 
verted into  insoluble  calcium  tartrate  by 
dissolving  it  in  boiling  water  and  adding  chalk. 
Finally,  the  calcium  tartrate  is  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  clear  solution 
of  tartaric  acid  is  evaporated.  Large,  colourless 
crystals  of  the  acid  are  thus  obtained. 

Rochelle  Salt  is  a neutral  sodium  potassium 
tartrate.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  cream  of 
tartar  with  a boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  As  the 
solution  cools,  the  salt  crystallises  out. 

Citric  Acid,  CGH807,  occurs  abundantly  in 
oranges  and  lemons,  associated  with  tartaric, 
oxalic,  and  malic  acids.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
juice  of  a great  number  of  other  fruits.  It  is 
usually  manufactured  from  lemon  juice.  Colour- 
less crystals  of  acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  clear  acid  solution. 

Glycerin,  C3Hh03,  is  a constituent  of  most  fats 
and  fixed  oils.  When  these  fats  are  boiled  for  a 
considerable  time  with  caustic  potash  or  soda 
solution,  the  stearic  glyceride  is  decomposed,  and 
glycerin  and  sodium  or  potassium  stearate  (soap) 
is  formed.  Soap  is  soluble  in  ordinary  water  but 
insoluble  in  salt  water.  Common  salt  is  therefore 
added  to  the  vessels  in  which  the  soap  is  manu- 
factured in  order  to  solidify  it.  The  soap  floats 
on  the  top,  while  the  glycerin  remains  in  the 
solution.  Large  quantities  of  glycerin  are  thus 
obtained  as  a bye-product  in  soap  manufacture. 
It  is  mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  nitro- 
glycerin. 

Nitroglycerin,  C3H5(N03)3,  is  prepared  by 
cautiously  stirring  glycerin  into  a cold  mixture  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  After 
standing  for  a short  time  this  mixture  is  very 
cautiously  poured  into  water.  Nitroglycerin 
then  separates  out  into  oily  looking  drops,  and  is 
well  washed  in  order  to  free  it  of  all  traces  of 
acid.  Nitroglycerin  is  an  odourless,  colourless 
liquid.  When  subjected  to  a sudden  blow  or 
suddenly  heated  it  explodes  with  great  violence. 
Dynamite  is  manufactured  by  mixing  nitro- 
glycerin with  “ Keiselgiihr.”  Keiselgiihr  is  an 
earth  consisting  of  minute  shells  of  almost  pure 
silica.  It  is  not  gritty,  but  absorbs  nitroglycerin 
and  remains  in  the  form  of  a soft  powder. 
Dynamite,  like  glycerin,  explodes  under  a blow, 
and  similaily  may  be  burnt  without  explosion  by 
the  application  of  a lighted  match. 

The  class  of  organic  compounds  termed  Carbo- 
hydrates are  so  called  because,  in  addition  to 
carbon,  they  contain  twice  as  many  atoms  of 
hydrogen  as  of  oxygen,  i.e.,  they  contain  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  form 
water.  They  are  divided  into  three  important 
groups: — (1)  Glucoses,  (2)  Saccharoses,  (3) 
Amyloses  or  starches. 

(1)  Glucoses. — Grape  Sugar,  Glucose,  or  Dex- 
trose, CgH,2Og,  is  the  sugar  which  occurs  in  fruit. 
It  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar.  It  maybe 
prepared  by  boiling  starch  for  some  time  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  solution  produced 
being  neutralised  with  chalk,  and  the  neutral 
sugar  solution  evaporated.  Levulose  greatly 
resembles  grape  sugar,  with  which  it  occurs  in 
honey  and  in  many  fruits. 

(2)  Saccharoses. — Cane  Sugar  (C^H^On)  is 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  the 
beet-root,  and  the  sugar  maple.  Milk  Sugar  or 
Lactose  is  prepaied  by  evaporating  whey.  Maltose 
is  the  sugar  which  is  the  product  of  the  action  of 
diastase  upon  starch. 

(3)  Starch  (CGH10O5)  occurs  in  nearly  every 
plant.  Certain  tubers,  such  as  the  potato,  consist 
principally  of  starch,  while  many  grains,  such  as 
rice,  maize,  and  wheat,  also  contain  a very  large 
percentage  of  it.  The  starch  granules  in  different 
plants  vary  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their 
identification  easy  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  When  a 
solution  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  is  added 
to  a cold  solution  containing  starch,  a deep  blue 
colour  is  produced. 

Dextrin,  or  British  Gum,  has  the  same  compo- 
sition as  starch  (CGH10OG).  Compounds  which 
possess  different  physical  properties,  and  yet 
have  the  same  percentage  composition,  are  said 
to  be  isomeric.  British  gum  is  prepared  on 
a large  scale  by  heating  starch,  either  by  itself  or 
after  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  only  necessary  to 
heat  the  starch  to  about  25o"F.  to  convert  it  into 
gum.  Dextrine  is  a yellowish  white  powder, 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Gum  Arabic  consists  chiefly  of  arabic  acid, 
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and  membranes  of  various  animals.  Glue  is  first 

obtained,  but  size  is  made  from  the  glue  by  cover- 
ing it  with  water  and  allowing  it  to  stand  till 
melted.  More  water  is  then  added  to  it.  Hence 
size  may  be  regarded  as  a gelatinous  mixture  of 
glue  and  water. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chemical  names 


and  formulae  of  many  materials  likely  to  be  met 

with  by  the  builder,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  all  commercial  substances  contain  impurities 
in  varying  quantities  which  cannot  be  shown  in 
the  table,  and  that  the  presence  of  a very  small 
proportion  of  a foreign  body  may  entirely  change 
the  characteristics-  and  value  of  the  sub- 
stance : — 


Chemical  Na 


Silica  Si03 


> Calcium  sulphate .. 


Common  Name. 

Agate,  Amethyst,  Carnelian, 

Chalcedony,  Flint,  Jasper, 

Onyx,  Opal,  Sand,  Quartz, 

Sandstone  

Alabaster,  Selenite,  Plaster  of ) 

Paris,  Gypsum J 

( Potash  alum  

Alum  J Ammonia  alum 

Alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  Ethyl  alcohol  

Ammonia  or  spirits  of  hartshorn  Ammonium  hydrate  

Asbestos,  Talc,  Meerschaum,  1 Magnesium  silicale  

Steatite,  Soapstone  ) 

Blue  vitriol Cupric  sulphate  

Borax Sodium  biborate  

Carbolic  acid Phenol  

Chalk,  Limestone,  Marble,  1 Cakium  carbonale  

Iceland  spar ) 

Derbyshire  spar  or  Fluor  spar  ...  Calcium  fluoride  

Diamond,  Graphite,  Charcoal,  ) 

Lampblack  ) 

Emerv,  Ruby,  Sapphire Alumina 

Fuller's  earth,  Slate,  Pumice ) Aluminium  5|licale  

stone  ) 

Glycerin  Glycerin 

Green  vitriol  or  Copperas  Ferrous  sulphate  

Heavy  spar  Barium  sulphate  

Lime  (quick) Calcium  oxide  

,,  (slaked)  Calcium  hydrate 

Nitre  or  saltpetre Potassium  nitrate  

Oil  of  tupentine  Oil  of  turpentine  

Oil  of  vitriol Sulphuric  acid  

Salt  (common) Sodium  chloride  

Soda  (washing) Sodium  carbonate  

Spelter  Zinc 

Spirits  of  salt,  or  Muriatic  acid  Hydrochloric  acid  

Sugar  of  lead  Lead  acetate 

The  folloiving  compounds  are  used  as  Pigments. 

‘vorJ,  black,  1 Carbon  (impure)  

• ( Mineral  black,  Black  lead,  etc.  J . . 

/ Ultramarine Silicate  of  aluminium  and 

sodium  with  sodium  sulphide 

J Cobalt  blue  Silicate  of  potassium  and  cobalt 

\ Prussian  blue  Ferric  ferrocyanide  


Formula. 


I Mountain  blue  ...  

| Indigo  blue  

f Vandyke  brown  

j Raw  and  Burnt  umbers  . 

(.  Manganese  brown  

[ Scheele's  green 

\ Chrome  green  

) Brunswick  green  . . 

L Emerald  green 

f Red  lead  

\ Red  ochre 

) Vermilion  

(.  Realgar  

(White  lead  

Chinese  white  

Pearl  white  

I Permanent  white  

' Tin  white  

/ King's  yellow  

J Yellow  ochre  . 


Blue  malachite 

Indigo-blue  or  Indigotin 

Iron  oxides  

Iron  ores  containing  manganese 

Manganese  dioxide 

Copper  arsenite  

Chromic  oxide  

Copper  oxychloride 

Aceto-arscnite  of  copper 

Lead  oxides  

Ferric  oxide  

Mercuric  sulphide  

Arsenic  disulphide  

Basic  lead  carbonate  

Zinc  oxide 

Bismuth  oxychloride  

Barium  sulphate  

Tin  binoxide 

Arsenic  Trisulphide 

Clay  coloured  by  ferric  hydrate 


\ Chrome  yellow  Lead  chromate.. 

I,  Mosaic  gold Tin  bisulphide 


CaSO.i  + water 
AlK(S04)2-t-i2H„0 
Al(NH),SO.,-(-  12H0O 
C-HgO* 

NH4OH 

CuS04+5H.0 

Na,  B.,07 

C6HsOH 

CaC03 

CaF3 

C 

ai2o3 


c3h3o3 

FeSO,s  + 7HnO 

BaS04 

CaO 

CaH„Oa 

KNO3 

c10h]B 

h„so4 

NaCl 

Na2C03  + ioH,0 
Zn " 

II  Cl 

Pb(C,H30,)2 


Na2Al  sSi208Na2S2 

CoK2SiOt 

Fe4Fey3 

2CuC03Cu(0H), 

c10h10n2o2 


MnO» 

CuHAs03 

Cr203 

CuC  1 „ 3Q1O  4-  4H  2 O 

Cu(C,'H302)CuHAs03 

2Pb0  + Pb02 

Fe203 

HgS 

As„S2 

2PbC03  + Pb(0H)a 
ZnO 

2BiCl3+Bi03  + H„0 

BaS04 

Sn02 

As2S3 

Clay+2Fe„033HsO 

PbCrO* 

SnS- 


which  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as 
starch.  Gum  arabic  is  yielded  by  several  species 
of  acacia.  Cellulose  (C6H10O5)  also  has  the  same 
percentage  composition  as  starch.  It  is  the  cruet 
constituent  of  the  cells  and  woody  fibres  of  plants. 
Cotton  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  are  nearly  pure 
forms  of  cellulose.  Pure  cellulose  is  white,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  most  of  the 
common  solvents,  but  soluble  in  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cupric  oxide.  Gun  cotton  or  pyroxylin 
is  made  by  soaking  cotton-wool  in  a mixture  of  one 
part  of  strong  nitric  and  three  parts  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  washing  and  carefully 
drying  it.  If  dilute  acids  are  employed  instead 
of  concentrated  acids,  a somewhat  difterent  com- 
pound is  formed,  which,  unlike  gun-cotton,  is 
soluble  in  a mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
then  forms  the  collodion  of  commerce.  When 
this  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  a transparent 
skin  is  formed  ; hence  collodion  is  useful  for 
covering  wounds.  Collodion  is  also  employed 
for  photographic  purposes. 

Derivatives  of  the  Benzene  Series. — In  this 
group  of  compounds  occurs  Carbolic  Arid  or 
Phenol  (CfiH0O).  Benzene  itself  is  a hydro- 
carbon obtained  from  coal  tar,  and  has  the  formula 
CfiII6.  Carbolic  Acid  is  manufactured  from  a 
portion  of  the  heavy  oil , obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal  tar.  That  part  of  the  oil  which 
distils  over  between  300  deg.  and  400  deg  Fahr., 
is  treated  with  caustic  soda  solution.  The  phenol 
dissolves  in  the  soda.  The  alkaline  solution  of 
the  phenol  is  then  drawn  off  and  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  crude  phenol  which  then 
separates  out  is  purified  by  distillation. 

The  aeosotic  liquor,  commonly  termed  creosote , 
which  is  so  largely  used  for  preserving  timber,  is 
the  heavy  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal 
tar.  According  to  Sir  F.  Abel,  it  should  be  that 
portion  of  the  distillate  which  comes  over  between 
the  temperature  of  about  350  deg.  Fahr.  and  that 
of  760  deg.  Fahr.  Also,  “ the  liquor  must  be 
free  from  admixture  with  any  oil  or  other  sub- 
stance not  obtainable  from  such  distillate.  It 
shall  contain  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  constituents  that  do  not  distil  over  at 
a temperature  approaching 600 deg.  Fahr.”  “The 
creosoting  liquor  must  become  completely  fluid 
when  raised  to  a temperature  of  100  deg.  Fahr. 
and  exhibit  no  signs  of  any  deposit  on  cooling 
down  to  a temperature  of  90  deg.  Fahr.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  must  not  be  less  than 
1,035  ancl  not  more  than  1,065  at  a temperature 
of  90  deg.  Fahr.  as  compared  with  water  at  60 
deg.  Fahr.”  It  must  also  yield  not  less  than  9 
per  cent,  of  crude  tar  acids.  Creosoting  liquor 
is  usually  of  a blackish-brown  colour. 

Pure  phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  crystallises  in 
colourless  needle  - shaped  crystals  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperatures,  but  the  presence  in  it 
of  a little  water  prevents  it  from  solidifying. 
Carbolic  acid  possesses  a very  characteristic 
odour.  It  is  very  poisonous,  but  is  a valuable 
disinfectant. 

Picric  acid  solidifies  in  bright  yellow  crystals, 
which  possess  a bitter  taste  and  are  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol.  Picric 
acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric 
acid  upon  carbolic  acid.  Although  intensely 
poisonous,  picric  acid  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
dye  for  silk. 

The  Alkaloids.  The  alkaloids  are  compounds 
composed  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and,  in 
some  cases,  oxygen  ; they  are  found  in  various 
plants.  Some  are  useful  medicines,  others  intense 
poisons.  Quinine  is  the  most  valuable  alkaloid. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  outer  bark  of  the  Cin- 
chonas, which  is  often  called  Peruvian  bark. 
Nicotine  is  a very  poisonous  oily-brown  liquid 
which  is  found  in  tobacco.  Morphine  and 
narcotine  are  alkaloids  obtained  from  opium. 
The  two  intensely  poisonous  alkaloids,  strychnine 
and  brucine , are  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  nux 
vomica , and  from  the  “St.  Ignatius  bean.” 

The  branch  of  chemistry  which  deals  with  the 
compounds  termed  albuminoids  and  protcids  which 
form  the  basis  of  animal  structure  is  called 
physiological  chemistry.  No  aJlcmpt  will  be  made 
to  study  it  here,  but  under  this  branch  of 
chemistry  falls  the  consideration  of  gelatin. 
Gelatin  does  not  exist  in  the  animal  tissues,  but 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  upon 
hoofs,  hides,  skin,  bones,  and  animal  horny 
matter. 

Isinglass  is  the  purest  form  of  gelatin,  and  is 
obtained  from  the  bladders  and  membranes  of 
fish. 

Glue  is  a coarse  gelatin  prepared  from  waste 
pieces  of  animal  skins  and  hoofs.  Much  glue  is 
obtained  from  ox  hides.  It  is  said  that  the  older 
the  animal  the  stronger  is  the  glue  obtained. 

Size  is  a gelatin  manufactured  from  the  skins 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Proposed  New  Buildings  on  the  Castle 
Hill,  Edinburgh. — The  Scotsman  reports  that  at  a 
sitting  of  the  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  Prof. 
Patrick  Geddes  was  granted  authority  to  erect  two 
blocks  of  buildings,  one  to  the  east  of  Ramsay 
Lodge,  and  the  other  between  Ramsay  Lodge  and 
the  house  in  Ramsay  Gardens,  and  also  to  make 
alterations  on  Ramsay  Lodge.  This  pile  of  new 
buildings,  designed  by  Messrs.  Sydney  Mitchell  & 
Wilson,  architects,  will  occupy  one  of  the  most 
prominent  sites  in  Edinburgh,  looking  northwards 
as  it  does  over  Princes’ -street  and  westwards  over 
the  slopes  of  the  Castle  Hill.  The  westmost  portion 
of  the  block  will  contain  houses  in  flats.  These 
houses  will  consist  of  a large  entrance  hall,  drawing- 
room, dining-room,  study,  and  four  bed-rooms, 
besides  kitchen  and  other  servants’  accommo- 
dation. The  eastern  portion  of  the  block — 
which  includes  Ramsay  Lodge — is  to  be  used 
as  a students’  home  or  University  settlement. 
It  will  contain  dining  and  recreation  halls 
and  numerous  rooms  for  students.  The  build- 
ings are  designed  outwardly  in  a varied  and 
picturesque  style.  At  the  extremely  north-west 
corner  is  a circular  tower,  measuring  85  ft.,  con- 
structed of  a pale  red  sandstone.  It  is  divided  by 
moulded  string  courses  into  four  unequal  stages. 
The  windows  in  it  are  few  until  the  top  is  reached, 
where  there  is  a range  of  them  separated 
by  stone  pilasters.  Abutting  on  this  tower  to 
the  eastward  is  a gable,  which,  beginning 


in  stone  at  the  ground,  projects  forward  at  the 
second  story,  and  is  carried  up  with  ranges  of 
windows  between  wooden  pillars.  Next  this  comes 
a plain  wall  pierced  irregularly  with  windows,  and 
covered  with  rough  cast.  Next,  again,  comes  the 
octagon  bay  of  Ramsay  Lodge,  now  raised  in 
height  a story,  and  crowned  with  an  open  balcony 
and  high-pitched  roof.  This  is  succeeded  by 
another  gable  carried  up  in  stone  through  four 
stories,  and  then  continued  in  rough  cast.  In  this 
portion  of  the  building  is  the  recreation  hall,  which 
is  marked  externally  by  four  bold  two-light 
mullioned  windows,  which  run  in  height  through 
two  stories.  In  the  upper  portion  of  this  gable  is 
a corbelled-out  oriel.  It  is  intended  finally  to  make 
some  changes  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Ramsay 
Gardens,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
new  buildings.  The  southern  and  western  fronts  are 
treated  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  north  front.  Of 
the  east  front  there  is  little  to  be  seen,  as  the  houses 
in  Ramsay  Gardens  abut  on  it. — At  the  same  Court 
authority  was  granted  Mr.  William  Wilson  to  take 
down  certain  buildings  at  Riddell’s  Court,  Lawn- 
market,  and  to  build  on  the  site  a double  tenement 
of  dwelling-houses.  These  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Henbest  Capper. 

New  Municipal  Buildings  at  Richmond. — 
The  new  Municipal  Buildings  for  Richmond,  erected 
on  a site  given  to  the  town  by  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis, 
the  first  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  were  opened  by 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  on  Saturday  last.  The 
building  is  in  the  Elizabethan  Renaissance  style,  the 
three  fronts  being  faced  with  red  bricks,  with  Bath 
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stone  strings,  cornices,  &c.  The  treatment  is  a 
grouped  pilastered  design,  carried  by  a rusticated 
base,  carving  being  introduced  and  massed  to  give 
additional  effect.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Ancell. 
The  accommodation  includes  a council  chamber, 
committee  rooms,  mayor's  parlour,  councillors' 
rooms,  and  office  for  the  Corporation  officials.  The 
principal  staircase  is  approached  from  a central  hall 
opposite  the  main  entrance,  and  is  of  Devonshire 
marble  in  two  colours.  A clock  projects  from  the 
Hill-street  front,  and  has  ding-dong  chimes  and  a 
large  bell  striking  the  hours.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding the  roadway  from  Hill-street  to  the  river, 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  will  be 
about  24,000/. 

Consecration  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Upton 
Cross,  Essex. — The  new  permanent  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Upton  Cross,  was  consecrated  on  the  3rd 
inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's.  The  site  for  the 
church  is  in  Upton-lane,  facing  West  Ham  Park. 
The  new  edifice  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  It  is 
constructed  of  stock  bricks  relieved  with  bands  and 
arches  of  red  bricks  and  stone  dressings,  and  the 
arches  of  the  nave  are  supported  by  stone  columns. 
The  chancel  screen  is  formed  of  three  brick  arches 
and  carried  on  black  Irish  marble  columns.  The 
cost  of  the  portion  already  built  is  about  4,500/. 
When  completed  the  church  will  seat  from  900  to 
1,000,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  about  8,000/.  In 
the  south  aisle  a painted  glass  window  has  been 
placed  to  the  memory  of  Horatio  Francis  Blake. 
The  church  was  designed  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield. 

Byflete  Hall,  Byfleet,  Surrey,  was  opened 
on  the  7th  inst. , by  the  Hon.  Louisa  Egerton  and 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  as  the  St.  Nicholas  Home 
for  Crippled  Children  (in  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  England  Society  for  providing  Homes  for  Waifs 
and  Strays).  The  alterations  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Tribe,  architect, 
of  London. 

New  Hotel,  Darlington.— On  the  1st  inst. 
the  King's  Head  Hotel,  Darlington,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  at  a cost,  including  fittings,  of  over  50,000/  , 
was  opened.  The  style  is  Renaissance,  with  English 
and  Italian  characteristics  and  details.  The  length 
of  the  main  front  is  150  ft. , and  the  height  70  ft. 
from  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The  basement 
extends  over  the  entire  area  of  the  building,  and  fur- 
nishes cellar  accommodation,  store  rooms,  larders, 
&c. , and  a chamber  in  which  is  fixed  the  appliances 
for  a special  hot  water  service  for  the  whole  of  the 
baths  and  lavatories.  Four  lifts  are  used  from  this 
level  to  the  top  of  the  building.  On  the  ground 
floor,  and  entering  the  hotel  by  the  main  entrance, 
are  the  porch,  vestibule,  and  hall.  The  whole  of 
the  floor  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  the  corridors,  are 
laid  with  marble  mosaic  pavement.  A central  feature 
in  the  hall  is  the  office.  To  the  east  of  the  hall  are 
situated  a grill  room  and  a buffet,  and  east  of  these 
a smoke  room.  On  the  north  of  the  hall  is  the 
manager's  private  office,  north  staircase,  and  the 
front  bar,  with  a smoke  room  in  rear.  At  the  south 
of  the  building  is  a luggage  room,  large  general 
lavatory,  and  shop  for  carrying  on  the  wholesale 
department.  The  principal  landing  on  the  first  floor 
is  separated  from  the  staircase  and  main  corridor 
by  two  ranges  of  arcading.  On  the  east  of 
this  landing  is  a banqueting  hall  or  ball  room, 
the  decorations  of  which  are  white  and  gold. 
Crossing  the  main  landing  westwards  the  coffee 
room  and  ladies'  drawing-room  are  reached.  To 
the  south  of  these  rooms  are  two  sitting-rooms 
and  a smoke-room,  and  to  the  north  a commercial- 
room,  with  writing-room  adjoining.  At  the  north- 
east corner  is  situated  a billiard-room.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  principal  sitting-rooms  and 
bed-rooms,  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  &c.  The  north 
staircase  leads  to  the  third  floor,  which  is  devoted  to 
bed-rooms,  lavatories,  and  bath-rooms.  In  the  east 
block  of  this  floor  are  placed  the  kitchen  and  offices, 
which  are  fire  proof.  In  connexion  with  these  offices 
are  the  servants'  hall,  bed-rooms,  bath-room,  and 
lavatory  for  the  accommodation  of  the  servants. 
Stock-rooms  are  in  course  of  erection  adjoining  the 
hotel  on  the  north ; and  land  has  recently  been 
purchased  for  the  erection  of  laundries.  The 
drainage  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  of 
Darlington.  The  stabling  consists  of  six  loose 
boxes  and  twenty-nine  stalls ; with  harness  and 
saddle  rooms,  lock-up  coach-houses,  large  washing 
box,  and  other  conveniences.  The  whole  of  the 
building  and  decorations  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Walter  Hoskins,  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  Bros. , of  Darlington,  being  the  principal 
contractors.  The  grand  staircase  and  woodwork 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Snaith,  Darlington; 
plumbing  work  by  Mr.  Emmerson  Smith , Darlington ; 
decorations  by  Messrs.  Laidler&  Robson,  Newcastle; 
bar  fittings  by  Messrs.  Yates  & Co. , Birmingham  ; 
painting  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  W.  Hoskins, 
Darlington.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Gordon 
Hoskins,  of  Darlington. 

Proposed  Lunatic  Asylum,  Sunderland.— 
At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Sunderland 
Town  Council  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  31st 
ult. , the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Borough  Lunatic 
Asylum  reported  that  they  had  accepted  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  of  West  Hartlepool,  for  the 
superstructure  at  the  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Ryhope,  for  61,240/.,  subject  to  the  approval 
required  by  the  Lunacy  Acts.  Six  tenders  were 
received,  the  highest  amounting  to  70,641/.  Aider- 


man  Shadforth,  replying  to  several  questions,  said 
approximately  they  expected  that  the  ventilation 
would  cost  between  6,000/.  and  7,000/.,  electric 
lighting  4,000/.,  and  the  heating  3,000/. — or  a total 
of  83,000/.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Liscard,  Cheshire. — 
On  the  3rd  inst.  the  foundation-stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  church  and  school  were  laid  in  Manor- 
road,  Liscard.  The  new  church  and  school  will  seat 
430  people,  and  is  to  cost  3,500/.  Mr.  Ernest 
Goodacre  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Beilis,  of  Liscard, 
the  contractor. 

Proposed  Public  Baths,  Free  Library,  &c., 
Dewsbury. — Major-General  Crozier  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Dewsbury,  on  the  1st  inst., 
relative  to  an  application  made  by  the  Corporation 
for  sanction  to  borrow  20,000/.  for  new  public  baths 
and  free  library,  and  4,750/.  on  street  improvements. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  first  scheme. 

Proposed  Hospital,  Dorchester. — The  Dor- 
chester Town  Council  have  decided  to  erect  a Hospital 
for  Infectious  Diseases  on  a site  which  has  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  within  a mile  of 
the  town,  and  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  1,200/.  to  carry  out  the 
works  forthwith  from  the  designs  submitted  by  Mr. 
G.  J.  Hunt,  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

School  Buildings,  Sheffield. — On  the  5th  inst. 
new  Board  Schools,  situated  at  the  end  of  Sharrow 
Vale-road,  Sheffield,  were  opened  by  Sir  Henry 
Stephenson.  The  present  building  is  for  360  boys, 
and  sufficient  ground  has  been  taken  to  build 
separate  schools  for  girls  and  infants  in  the  future. 
The  boundary  round  the  whole  of  the  land  has  been 
built  in  this  first  contract.  A large  schoolroom  is 
provided,  with  four  class-rooms,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  thrown  together.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Innocent,  of  Sheffield,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  George  Longden  & Son, 
Neepsend.  Mr.  J.  Hadfield  has  done  the  asphalted 
playgrounds,  and  Mr.  Cartwright  has  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  works.  The  contract  is  5,192/.  10s. 

New  Premises,  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  Glasgow.  — The  block  of  buildings 
situated  at  Hope-street,  Glasgow,  which  has  been 
occupied  as  the  premises  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  is  about  to  be  taken  down  and  a new 
building  of  five  stories  erected  in  its  place.  The 
building  will  be  built  of  Dumfriesshire  red  stone, 
and  the  design  is  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The 
Temperance  League  are  to  occupy  the  basement, 
the  ground,  and  the  first  floors.  The  second  and 
third  floors  will  be  let  as  offices,  and  the  attic  floor 
is  to  be  fitted  up  as  artists'  studios.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  of  Glasgow.  The 
measurers  are  Messrs.  Douglas,  Hunter,  & Whitson  ; 
and  the  contractors  are  : — Mason  work,  Messrs. 
Shaw  & Campbell ; wright  work,  Mr.  William 
Lightbody ; plumber  work,  Mr.  James  Raeside  ; 
roof  tile  work,  Mr.  William  Meikle ; floor,  &c., 
work,  Messrs.  Galbraith  & Winton  ; plaster  work, 
Mr.  William  Tonner. 

Masonic  Hall,  Tredegar.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Masonic-hall,  Tredegar,  was  laid 
on  the  8th  inst.  The  hall  will  be  of  red  brick  and 
terra-cotta,  and  is  the  design  of  Messrs,  James  & 
Morgan,  of  Cardiff.  The  first  floor  of  the  building 
will  be  devoted  to  Masonic  purposes,  while  the 
lower  floor  will  be  occupied  by  a post-office.  Mr. 
Edward  Morgan,  of  Tredegar,  has  secured  the  con- 
tract, while  Mr.  Louis  Marshall  is  clerk  of  the 
works. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  'VS. 

Rejection  of  the  Coventry  Sewage 
Scheme. — The  House  of  Commons  last  week  threw 
out  the  Provisional  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  creating  a sewage  farm  in  the  Avon  Valley 
for  Coventry.  The  Avon  Valley  plan  of  disposing 
of  the  sewage  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Mansergh,  C.E. 

Dundee  Water  Supply. — For  several  weeks 
past  complaints  have  been  prevalent  in  Dundee  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
city,  it  being  found  to  have  a fishy  taste  and  smell. 
It  was  known  that  in  Clath  reservoir  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  perch,  and  the  officials  were 
accordingly  ordered  to  have  the  reservoir  cleansed 
and  repaired.  The  reservoir  was  accordingly  cut  off, 
and  Dundee  supplied  direct  from  Lintrathen  Loch. 
When  the  water  was  taken  out  of  the  reservoir  an 
extraordinary  state  of  matters  was  revealed.  In 
addition  to  myraids  of  perch  which  were  swimming 
about,  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  was  covered  with 
one  solid  mass  of  dead  and  decayed  fish  and  spawn, 
several  tons  of  this  matter  being  carted  away.  It  is 
also  believed  that  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
matter  had  been  sucked  through  the  reservoir 
screens,  and  found  its  way  into  the  pipes,  and  that 
this  had  principally  caused  the  water  to  be  tainted. 
— Scotsman. 
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STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Windows,  Hillhead  Church,  Glasgow.— 
This  church  is  one  which  is  well  suited  for  the 
exhibition  of  painted  or  stained  glass.  The  general 
plan  is  a rectangle  about  90  ft.  long  by  55  ft.  wide, 
with  a seven-sided  east  end.  The  principal  entrance 
is  in  the  west  front,  over  which  is  a large  circular  or 
rose  window.  The  sides  contain  five  bays,  in  each 
of  which  are  three-light  windows  about  19  ft.  high 


to  the  springing,  that  is  independent  of  the  traceried 
heads ; but  the  windows  in  the  seven-sided  east  end 
are  two-light  ones,  and  its  length  is  about  32  ft.  A 
scheme  for  memorial  glass  in  these  seven  windows 
was  prepared  by  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strong : the  three  on  the  north  side  to  repre- 
sent our  Lord  in  His  human  relations ; and  the 
three  on  the  south  to  illustrate  His  personality  and 
character,  and  both  leading  up  to  the  centre  one  in 
the  east  end,  representing  His  claim  to  a divine  king- 
ship.  The  commencement  of  this  series  has  now 
been  realised  by  the  centre  window,  and  one  on  each 
side  adjoining,  being  completed  and  put  in.  The 
one  on  the  north  side  is  by  Morris  & Co.,  from 
cartoons  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  "Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me."  The  south  side  one  is  by  Cottier 
& Co.,  when  " He  set  his  face  steadfastly  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,"  and  two  of  His  disciples  wish  to  call 
down  fire  on  those  who  would  not  receive  Him 
(Luke  ix.,  51).  While  the  central  window  represents 
Him  before  Pilate,  when  He  asks,  “ Art  thou  a king, 
then?"  and  the  reply,  "To  this  end  was  I born. 
My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and  this  one  is  by 
Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster  and  London.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas  & Morrison,  of 
Glasgow,  the  church  having  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Douglas's  firm  originally. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — By  a decree  of  the  President,  M.  Paul 
Dubois,  sculptor,  has  been  confirmed  for  five  years 
in  his  duties  of  Director  of  the  l5cole  Nationale  des 

Beaux-Arts. The  Government  has  approved  of 

the  erection,  on  a public  place  of  Asin^res,  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Durand  Claye,  the 

eminent  engineer. M.  Merci6  has  just  completed 

a copy  of  the  "Moses"  of  Michelangelo,  which 
has  been  commissioned  by  M.  Osiris,  who  intends  it 
for  the  decoration  of  his  own  tomb  in  one  of  the 

cathedrals  of  France. The  jury  of  painting  of  the 

Salon  des  Champs  Elys6es  has  awarded  the  Marie 
Bashkirtserf  prize  to  Mdlle.  Laura  de  Roux, 

daughter  of  M.  Hector  le  Roux,  the  painter. 

The  collection  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts  has  been 
enriched  by  the  presentation  of  a fine  album  of 
eighty-eight  paintings,  sketches,  water-colours,  &c., 
left  by  M.  Bailly,  the  former  president  of  the  Soci6t6 

des  Artistes  Franfais. There  is  talk  of  raising  a 

statue  to  Watteau  in  the  little  town  of  Nogent-sur- 

Marne,  where  he  is  buried. An  exhibition  of 

portraits  of  writers  and  journalists  of  the  day  has 

been  opened  at  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery. A 

monument  to  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  has  been  erected  at  Neuilly-sur- 

Seine. The  railway  company  " de  l'Ouest  " 

has  replaced  the  iron  bridge  which  formerly  crossed 
the  Seine  at  Maisons,  near  Paris,  by  a built 

masonry  bridge. Last  Sunday  took  place  the 

official  opening  of  two  new  lines  of  railway,  that 
from  Verneuil  l'Etang  to  Maries,  by  Chaumes,  and 
that  from  Albertville  to  Moutiers ; the  former- 
forming  a part  of  the  "l'Est"  railway  system,  the 
latter  a part  of  the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean 
system.  This  last  line  will  serve  the  bathing 

establishments  of  Brides  and  Salins. The  seventh 

exhibition  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Amis  des  Arts  of  Seine 
and  Marne  will  be  held  in  the  palace  at  Fontaine- 
bleau from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  1st  of 

October. To-morrow  (Sunday)  will  take  place 

at  Dole  (Jura)  the  official  inauguration  of  the 
monument  to  Jules  Gr6vy,  formerly  President  of  the 
Republic.  We  have  already  described  the  monu- 
ment, the  work  of  M.  Falgui6re. A committee 

has  been  formed  to  raise,  on  the  Place  de  1' Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Clermont  (Oise),  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  Cassini  de  Thury,  author  of  the  first  large  map  of 

France. There  is  talk  of  a monument  to  the  poet 

Theodore  de  Banville  on  a public  place  in  Moulins 

(Allier),  the  town  in  which  he  was  born. M. 

Charles  Bailly,  sculptor,  has  just  finished  the  model  of 
the  statute  of  General  Duphot.  commissioned  by  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  to  be  erected  in  the 
garden  of  the  new  Hotel  de  la  Prefecture  du  Rh6ne. 

M.  Paul-Frantz  Marcon,  Joint  Inspector-General 

of  Monuments  Historiques,  has  just  been  appointed 
to  the  post  at  the  Cluny  Museum  left  vacant  by  the 

death  of  the  late  M.  Darcel. M.  Felix  Guillemin, 

architect,  has  died  at  Avesnes  (Nord)  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  He  was  an  eminent  architect,  occupied 
specially  on  scholastic  buildings.  He  was  a man  of 
great  technical  knowledge  and  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  the  Revue  Ginirale  de  /' Architecture  ; 
he  wrote  also  (under  a pseudonym)  in  the  Semaine 
des  Constructeurs.  He  was  a member  of  the  Union 

Syndicate  des  Architectes  Franfais. The  death 

is  also  announced  of  M.  Gilardoni,  the  oldest  of 
French  Tile  manufacturers,  inventor  of  the  " Tuile 
h Emboitemcnt  " for  which  he  took  out  a patent  in 
1841.  M.  Gilardoni,  who  was  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  died  at  Altkirk  (haute  Alsace) 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

The  Land  Registry. —The  Land  Registry 
removed  last  week  from  No.  13,  Staple  Inn  into  the 
old  Bankruptcy  Offices  at  No.  33,  and  their  former 
quarters  at  No.  34,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
sharing  the  former  house  with  the  Official 
Assignees  in  Bankruptcy  Department.  In  April 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


— — 

Designs 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

to  be 
delivered. 

Tottenham  L.B 

i 

1 

a 

| 

£ 1 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Sixty-four  Houses.  Hopkiustown,  Ponty 


Iron  Hospital..... ■•••: 

Sewer  Extension.  Copperas  Hill  ....... 

Additions  to  Bruff  Bank  House.  Cork  . 
Gates  and  Piers  (thirteen  cottages  I. . 


is  Premises.  Workington.  Cumber- 


Steel  Rails  • • 

Office,  Worksh 
•Road  Material  .. 

•Electric  Supply  Station,  Ac. 


GiSiuTpaving.'  Ac.'  Patricroft  and  Kccles 
Laying  and  Supplying  Water  Pipes,  Kil- 

bowie  Reservoir  • • • • ■■■ 

Sewering  and  Completing  Various  Streets. 

Guernsey  Granite  and  Flint  Road  Metal.. 

Excavating.  Ac.  (seven  streets!.... 

Laundry.  Mortuary,  Ac.  Yarnfleld 

Mill.  Keighley 

Earthenware  Pipe  Sewer,  Pinfold-lane 


Cottages,  Lake  Vyrnwy 


Engine  House.  Ac 

Ragstone  Road  Metal,  Pipes.  Ac 

Additions  to  Farm  Buildings.  Braithwalte, 

Cockerinouth  

Refuse  Destructor 

•Ue -dressed  Aberdeen  Granite  Pitching 


•Joiners-  Work.  Gibraltar  Lighthouse  . . 
•Additions.  Ac.  to  Workhouse.  Bromley  by- 

Bow  

•Iron  Promenade  Pier  

•Girder  Bridge.  Wanford  Mill  

Farmhouse.  Boiey  Tracey 

Entrance  Lodge.  Roundhay.  la-eds  

Sluice  Valves.  Ac 

Cast-iron  Water  Pipes  (K.000  tons) 

Sewt-rs  

House.  Ac.  Orouaut.  Prestatyn.  Cornwall 

Additions.  Ac.  to  Crawley  Lodge.  Crawley 

Iron  Castings.  Ac 

Hospital.  Falmouth 

Kerbing  and  Road  Works  

•Ixalge.  levelling  Ground,  snd  Fencing. 

Sine  Elms 

•Additional  Wing  

Offices.  Manchester  

•Technical  Schools  

Forming  and  Paving  Market  Ground.  Ac 
Restoration  of  Premises.  Baiter  Gate. 


le  DepOt  . 


• New  Buildings.  4c  at  Bo- 
Electric  Light  Station  . . 

Making. up  Uak  Road.  Ac 

Additions  to  Slaughter  Houses  

Additions.  Ac.  to  Schools.  Pontygof.  Ebb 

Vale 

School  Buildings.  Tredegar  


By  whom  Required. 


Tymaivr  Building  Club 

Harrington  Local  Bd. 
National  Bank.  Lim. . . 
Dunshaughlin  Union.. 

India  Office  

Liverpool  City  Council 
Acton  Local  Board .... 
St.  John's  Vestry, 

Hampstead 

Eccles  Corporation 

do. 

Dumbarton  C.  C 

Birkenhead  Corp 

Northfleet  Local  Board 

Stockport  Corp 

Stone  (Stiffs.)  Loc.  Bd. 

Fleece  Mills  Co 

Darfleld  (York)  Paro- 
chial Committee 

Penistonc  Local  Board 
Aston  Manor  Loc.  Bd. 


Salford  Corporation  . . 
St.  George 's-iu-tho- East 

Vestry  

Trinity  House  Corp.  . 

Stepney  Union 

Douglas  Town  Com.  . . 
llorsham  Highway  I(<1. 
W.  R.  Hole  

Plymouth  Corp 

Glasgow  Police  Coin.  . 
Talacro  District  Mining 
Ac.  Co 

High  laud  Ry'."  Co.  .. 
Long  Eaton  Loc.  Bd. 

Cambridgeshire  Asylum 

Committee 

L.  A V.  Ry.  Co.  

Borough  of  Accrington 
Blackburn  High.  Com. 

Burtonshnw  A Tovoy. . 
Bournemouth  T.C.  . . 

Blackburn  Corp 

Horflcld  Local  Board . . 
Shipley  Local  Board  . . 

Bedwcllty  Sch.  Bd.  . . 
do. 


F.  Gibson 

A.  Purkiss 

Jos.  Sliackley  

R.  Walker 

Thos.  Farrell  

Moffat  A Bentley  . 

t &cial  

A.  Ardron 

A.  C.  Turley 

do. 

W.  R.  Copland 

C.  Brownridge 

S.  Honeycombe  . . . 

Jno.  Atkinson 

J.  J.  Chapman 

W.  A J.  B.  Bnilcy  . 

Jos.  Latham 

W.  H.  Radford 

Aug.  Davies 

Robinson  Mitchell. 
Official  

do. 


O.  E.  Holman 

Official  

W.  Deugate 

8.  Segar  

Swale  A Mitchell.. 
E.  Sandeinan  — 
do. 

Official  

do. 

W.  Buck 

J.  G.  Bulraer  .... 

R.  N.  Rogers 

J.  Sheldon 

A.  D.  Dawuay 

R.  R.  Rowe  

Official  

H.  Ross  

J.  B.  McCallom  . . 

T.  W.  Lacey 
J.  B.  McCallum  .. 
A.  P.  J.  Cotterell 
Official  


do. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  o 


•8ewerage  Works 

•Covered  Way  and  Luggage  Tramwa 

Plymouth  

•Hoad  Materials 

Sewer 

•Supply  of  Portland  Cement  

•inn  un antal  Iron  Stmt ttire m 

•Road  Materials 

•Kitchen  and  Stores  at  Workhouse 

•Painting.  Ac.  Works,  at  Infirmary 

•Sundry  Repairs  to  Schools  

Pipe  Sewer  

Iron  Fencing  at  Cemetery 

Service  Reservoir  A-  

Paving.  Ac.  Temple-street 

•Chimney  Shaft.  Residence.  Ac.  Ac 

• 

•Retort  House 


•Erection  of  Lighthouse.  Yorkshire  

Gasworks,  Melthnru  Mills.  Huddersfield 

Road  Works.  Beech-street,  Ac 

Widening  Pier,  St.  Hellers 


•Re-building  Bridge,  Westniill 

Walls,  Drainage,  Ac.  at  St.  Paul’s  Church 
•60  Tons  of  Granite  Cubes  


•New  Schools,  Parkeston 

•Two  Cornish  Boilers,  Steam  Radiators,  A 

•Gasworks 

•Steam  Cooking  Apparatus.  Ac.  Ac 

Guernsey  Road  Metal, 


Vergers’  Quarters.  Ac.  Aldershot  

•Painting  Works,  Woolwich  

Hall  and  Shop,  Wigan 

Twenty  Model  Cottages,  Wigan  

Beerhouse.  Aipull  Moor,  Wigan 

••  King’s  Arms  ''  Hotel,  Chorley 

Six  Dwelling  Houses.  Wigan  

Malthouse,  Boroughbridge.  Yorks 

Additions  to  adiool.  Stoke,  Devonport. 

New  Road.  Sewer,  Ac.  Claphaui 

Chapel,  Cacrgwrle.  Wrexham  

Restoration  of  Church,  Warbstow 

Additions  to  School  Buildings,  Wakefield 

Felice,  Lodge,  Ac.  Nine  Elms,  London 

Laundry,  Residence,  Ac.  Luton  

Sinking  Shaft,  Wakefield  

Studio  and  Workshop,  Beech  Farm,  Alton, 

•PuUing-do’wu  Two  Houses,'  Ac.' 

•Materials  for  Flats,  Holloway-road  


By  whom  Required. 


Hendon  R.S.A 


G.  W.  Illy.  Co 

Bromley  Local  Board 
Belfast  Corporation  . . 
Brighton  Council  .... 

Torquay  T.C 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Paddington  Guardians 
do. 

Walthamstow  Sch.  Bd. 
West  Hartlepool  Corp. 
Ipswich  Burial  Board 
Clay  Cross  Water  Co. 
Castleford  Luc.  Bd.  . . 

St.  Luke's  Vestry  

Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Rochester,  Ac.  Gus  Co. 


Trinity  House  Corp.  . . 

Jarrow  Impt.  Com... 
Jersey  Piers  and  Har- 
bour Committee  

Wnnstead  Sch.  Bd.  . . 
West  London  School 

District  

Glasgow  Corporation . . 
Featherstone  (Yorks) 

School  Board 

Hertford  C.  C 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  W. 
Hed worth,  Monkton, 
and  Jarrow  Burial  B. 
St.  George-tlu-Martyr 
(Southwark)  Vestry. . 
Ramsey  School  Board 

Abingdon  Union  

Sunderland  Gas  Co.  . . 

Strood  Union  

Lewes  Corporation 

War  Department  

do. 

Standisii  Co.  Ltd 

T.  G.  Foster  

Committee  

Mrs.  S.  E.  Bent  

Donby  Grange  Collieries 

Vaus  A Crampton, 

Mr.  A.  Monk  


do. 

do. 

New  A Sou  

do. 

W.  A.  Longmorc 

J.  W.  Brown 

A.  Sandbaeh 

W.  H,  Radford 

J.  D.  Lewis  

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

J.  Kirk  A Suns 

J.  Petrce  

E.  Berteau 

Jno.  T.  Brcssey 

Official  

Ellington  A Woodall.. 

J.  H.  Greaves  .... 

Urban  A.  Smith 

Official 

J.  H.  Morton  

A.  M.  Hiscooks  

J . W.  Start  

O.  Winship  

T.  A C.  Hawksley  

G.  E.  Bond  

Official  

do. 

do. 

R.  T.  Johnson 

Heaton  A Ralph 

do. 

do. 

W.  B.  Johnson  A Sons 

.T.  Sykes 

W.  N.  Richards  

Lawson  A Donkin  

T.  G.  Williams 

Jas.  Gynn 

Win.  Watson  

A.  I>.  Daw-nay 

W.  J.  Pearson 

Official 

J.  Randall  Viniug  .... 


do. 

July  0 
July  8 
July  11 
July  r 
July 

No  a 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applica- 
tions to 
be  in. 

Bormondscy  Vestry  . . 
Ramsgate  Town  Council 

June  2ti 
July  6 

Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contracts  pp.  lv.,  vl.,  viil., and  xxil.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xx. 


last  the  Middlesex  Registry  of  Deeds— which 
had  been  established  under  an  Act  of  Queen 
Anne — was  amalgamated  with  the  Land  Registry. 
Of  late  years  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  former 
registry  amounted  to  a considerable  sum  per  annum  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Truro  (the  surviving 
registrar  under  the  old  system)  opportunity  was 
taken  for  effecting  various  reforms  in  the  official 
charges  and  procedure.  As  attention  has  just  been 
directed  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  by  the  departmental  committee's  report,  we 
may  here  mention  that  every  estate  which  is  regis- 
tered is  coloured  on  the  6-in.,  or  larger  scale, 
Ordnance  maps  at  the  registry.  In  addition  to  that 
index,  every  person  registering  is  now  required  to 
deposit  a map,  such  map  being  an  Ordnance  map 
brought  up  to  date  either  by  the  Survey  authorities 
or  by  a local  surveyor  approved  by  them  for  that 
purpose.  The  private  map  is  then  identified  with 
the  Ordnance  map  by  skilled  officers  lent  to  the 
Registry  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  Ordnance 
map  is  attached  to  the  registration  deed.  It  seems 
that  solicitors  and  others  are  gradually,  but  slowly, 
adopting  the  use  of  Ordnance  maps  for  the  con- 
veyance, scheduling,  and  redistribution  of  lands,  but 
still  in  subordination  to  the  verbal  description  of 
the  areas  dealt  with.  In  a recently-issued  report  of 
the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  prepared  by 
the  Director-General,  it  is  stated  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  boundaries  shown  upon  their  maps  have 
no  legal  recognition,  although  ascertained,  at  great 
cost,  on  the  spot ; whilst  in  Ireland  the  boundaries 
and  areas  of  territorial  divisions  as  laid  down  thereon 
are  the  legal  boundaries  and  areas  of  those  divisions. 
We  understand  that  No.  13,  Staple  Inn  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  purposes  of 
the  Patent  Office. 

Recent  Patents.— We  are  obliged  to  hold  over 
our  usual  list  of  Patents  until  next  week. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  17. 

Surrey  Archaological  Society. — Afternoon  Excursion  to 
Esher  Church  and  Place.  Members  to  assemble  at  Esher 
Old  Church  at  3.30  p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.— V isit  to  Deptford  Central 
Station  of  the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation. 
2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  June  19. 

Royal  Institute  0/ British  Architects. — Presentation  of 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  of  New  - 
York,  when  a Reception  of  the  Members  of  the  Institute 
will  be  held  by  the  President.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  21. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution  — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  M.A., 
on  “ Fifteen  Years  Fog  in  the  British  Islands,  1876-1890.” 

7 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  22. 

Society  0/  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  0/  Architcctur  — Annual  Business 
Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  24. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Greenwich 
Royal  Naval  College,  Hospital,  See.  Meet  at  Old  Swan 
Pier,  at  1.45  p.m. 

Gtasgmv  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Duntreath 
Castle,  &c. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  5. — By  Chadwick  & Sons  : The  lease  and  good- 
will, No.  25,  Haymarket,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  r.  600/.,  2,540/.  ; 
No.  368,  Strand,  profit  rental  fora  yrs.,  225/.  ; and  of  230/. 
for  remainder  of  term  7 yrs.,  800/. — By  Farebrother. 
Ellis,  Co. : 6,  7,  8,  The  Grove,  Higbgate-rd.,  and  4^ 
acres,  f.,  7,500/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  100/. — By  A . Richards  : 
Five  c.  cottages  and  plot  of  land,  Church  End,  Woodford,  r. 


105/.,  1,050/. ; "The  Poplars,"  Chase  Side,  Enfield,  f.,  r. 
54/.,  Bool.  ; two  cottages  and  a plot  of  land,  Bedfont, 

1 V r 49S^’ — **y  •6>-  H.  Clarke : 31,  33,  Land- 
croft-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  n /.,  r.  43/.,  410/.— 
By  Wcathcrall  & Green  : Nos.  63,  71,  Denmark  Hill, 
u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  r.  128/.,  1,060/.— -By  Herring , Son, 
a*  Daw:  19  to  22,  Ondine-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  82  vrs..  e.r. 
28/.,  r.  112/.,  860/. 

June  6.— By  W.  Scott:  16,  Great  St.  Andrew-st., 
Seven  Dials,  f.,  1,300/.— By  G.  Pratt:  9 to  12,  Bywater- 
st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  130/.,  635/.  ; 22  to  36 
(even),  Caulheld-rd.,  Beckham,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  38/., 
,740/.— By  B.  J.  Mable  : 44,  Bath-rd.,  Chiswick,  u.t.  81 
.rs.,  g.r.  10/.,  300/.— By  Rogers,  Chapman,  <5r>  Thomas  : 
4S,  Cumberland-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  340/. — 
By  W.  Houghton:  77,  81,  King's-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t. 
57  yrs.,  g.r.  sol.  2s.  6d.,  540/.— By  Protheroe  Morris: 
14  to  36  (even),  and  48,  Hamfrith-rd..  Stratford,  f.,  7,470/.  ; 
19,  Albert-rd.,  f.,  300/.  ; 11  to  25  (odd),  and  31,  Chats 
worth-rd.,  f.,  2,400/.;  “The  Chatsworth  Arms,"  Chats- 
worth-rd.,  f.,  r.  50/.,  1,500/. 

June  7. — By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  <5r>  Son : 15,  Cooper's- 
row,  Crutched  Friars,  f.,  r.  150/.,  3,000/.— By  Smith,  Son, 
<5r*  Cooper:  129,  131,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars,  u.t.  16 
yrs.,  g.r.  6Z.,  405/. — By  Harman  Bros.  : 242,  Evering-rd., 
Clapton,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.,  620/.  ; 67,  60,  Barry-rd., 
Peckham,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s.,  450/.— By  Phillips, 
Lea,  <5r*  Davies:  1,  Emily-ter.,  Hornsey,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 
61.,  190/.— By  Inman  Co.  : 6,  Chamherlayne  Wood-ter., 
Kensal  Rise,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  32/.,  220/.— By  A. 
Robertson:  41,  43,  Stile  Hall-gardens,  Chiswick,  u.t.  97 
yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  420/.  ; 61,  63,  65,  Hornhy-rd.,  Camberwell, 
f.,  r.  90/.  14s.,  730 Z. ; 64,  Blakcs-rd.,  f.,  r.  35/.,  750/. ; a plot 
of  f.  land,  Blakes-rd.,  100I.— By  Rushworth  &■>  Stevens: 
1,  2,  Charlton-villas,  Tottenham,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  ill.,  160I. 
—By  Baxter,  Payne,  Lepper:  “Keston  Villa,”  Wid- 
more-rd.,  Bromley,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.,  710/.  ; 5,  Priory- 
villas,  Sydenham,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  15s.,  300/.— By 

D.  Smith,  Son,  Oakley:  “ Doone  Cottage,  "Thames 
Ditton,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  sol.,  r.  63/.  14s.,  980/.  ; “Lake 
House,"  Frimley  Green,  Surrey  ; and  two  Cottages,  f., 
670/.  ; three  plots  of  f.  land,  52  a.  3 r.  39  p.,  2,665/.— By 

E.  Wood  : “ Lime  Tree  Cottage,"  The  Square,  Woodford, 
f.,  r.  21/.,  310/. ; 12.  Croydon-rd.,  Penge,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 
5 /.,  160/. ; 32,  Kilton-st.,  Battersea,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 
3/.  ios.,  215/.  ; 92,  Ballater-rd.,  Brixton  87  yrs.,  g.r. 
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7 1.  7s.,  r.  33/.,  280/.  ; 4,  6,  Jeffries-st.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t. 
17  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  300/.  ; 4,  5,  Little  Ailie-st.,  White- 
chapel, u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  985/. — By  //.  Donaldson: 
.F.g.r.  of  31/.  ios.,  Burma-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  reversion 
in  56  yrs.,  subject  for  28  yrs.  to  a charge  of  13^.,  540/. — By 
Worsfold  dr*  Hayward  { at  Hampton):  F.g.r.  of  29/.  5s., 
The  Avenue.  Hampton,  reversion  in  94  yrs.,  590/.  ; 
“ Penryhn,"  Belgrade-rd.,  f.,  r.  28/.,  320/.  ; 7,  8,  Riverhill- 
ter.,  f.,  250/.  ; Seven  plots  of  f.  land,  Belgrade-rd.,  249/.  ; 
a plot  of  f.  land,  The  Avenue,  175/. 

June  8. — By  Salter,  Rex , &*  Co.:  43,  Leighton-rd., 
Kentish  Town,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  40T.,  295/.  ; 

57,  Willes-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios.,  r.  40/.,  275/.— By 
Driver  dr*  Perfect:  40,  Portland-rd.,  Finsbury  Park,  u.t. 
65  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s.,  r.  55/.,  500J.— By  P.  IJodson:  2, 
Wilton  Villas,  Wood  Green,  f.,  400/.  ; 44,  46,  Blundell-st., 
Islington,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  in'.,  295/.— -By/.  T.Ayton: 
28,  Rhodeswell-rd.,  Stepney,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g,r.  10/.  ios., 
r.  32^i  35o/.;  29,  31,  Hardinge-st.,  St.  George’s-in-East ; 
and  17,  Thomas-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  400/.  ; 43, 
Brandon-rd.,  Walthamstow,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ios.,  150/. — 
By  Beadel,  Wood,  dr*  Co.  : f.g.r.  of  130/.,  Kyrle-rd., 
Clapham,  reversion  in  94  yrs.,  3,435/.  ; f.g.r.  of  32/., 
Wroughton-rd.,  ditto  in  94  yrs.,  860/.  ; f.g.r.  of  33/.  ios., 
Broomwood-rd.,  ditto  in  94  yrs.,  875/. — By  Farebrothcr, 
Ellis,  & Co.  : t.  farm,  Henficld,  Sussex, .81  a.  or.  26  p., 
2,150/. — By  Stimson  & Sons  ; 6,  Ayliffe-st.,  New  Kent-rd., 

f. ,  r.  32/.  ios.,  210/.  ; 14,  16,  Ayliffe-st.,  f.  385/.;  14,  16, 
and  18,  William -st.,  Hampstead  -rd.,  u.t.  19  yrs., 

g. r.  15/.,  r.  140/.,  820/.  ; 1,  3,  Richmond-pl.,  Wands- 
worth-rd.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  100/.;  3,  Cologne- 
rd.,  Cjapham,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  26/.,  230/.  ; 
59,  Leipsic-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  4 1.,  140/.  ; 
44  to  54  (even),  Denmark-st.,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  31/.,  310/.— 
By  Ncwbon  dr*  Co.  : 11,  Steward-st.,  Spitalnelds,  f.,  r. 
52/.  ios.,  765/.  ; 38,  39,  40,  Gun-st,,  f.,  1,230/.  ; 12, 
Spencer-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s., 
265/ ; 23,  Leigh-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios., 
475/- — By  C.  C.  dr*  T.  Moore:  25,  27,  British-st.,  Bow,  f., 
390/.  ; 29,  Repton-st.,  Limehouse,  c.,  360/.  ; 35  to  43  (odd), 
Splidt’s-st.,  St.  George's-in-East  ; and  1 to  4,  Willey-ct., 
f.,  515/.  ; f.g.r.  of  10/.,  Splidt’s-st.,  reversion  in  3$  yrs., 
550/.;  3 to  9 (odd),  Thomas-st..  Whitechapel,  u.t.  55  yrs., 
g-r-  35/-»  r.  145/..  1,000/. — By  Flood  dr=  Sons:  11,  Little 
North-st.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  155/.  ; 
2,  Hampden-st.,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/., 
300/. 

June  9. — By  H.  V.  Chew:  “Albany  Villa,”  Fairlop-rd., 
Leytonstone,  f.,  r.  42/.,  470/.— By  Maddox  dr*  Son : 
“Priam  Lodge,”  Epsom,  and  2*  acres,  f.,  2,010/.— By 
R.  Reid:  “Holy  Cross  House,”  “ Holcroft  Priory  and 
Abbey,”  Fulham,  f.,  2,000'.  ; “ North  Bank,”  Somerset-rd., 
Barnet,  f.,  950/. ; profit  rental  of  295/.,  Berkeley-sq.,  u.t.  5? 
yrs.,  secured  on  43,  Farm-st.,  1,300/.— By  Baker  dr*  Sons  : 

58,  Fetter-lane,  City,  f.,  r.  75/.,  1,365/.  ; 34,  Catherine-st., 
f.,  2,265/.  i t5i  Eton-st.,  Rcgent's-pk.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
r.  40/.,  295/.  ; 54,  Radipole-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 
8/.,  290/.  ; two  plots  of  f.  land,  Carshalton,  3 a.  1 r.  28  p., 
965/.— By  W.  R.  Read  dr*  Co. : Two  plots  of  f.  land, 
Haslemere,  1 a.  2 r.  35  p.,  210/. — By  Dcbcnham,  Ttwson , 
dr*  Co.  ; F.g.r.  of  12/.  12s.,  Southampton-st.,  Peckham, 
reversion  in  25^  yrs.,  570 f. ; 287  to  299  (odd),  Southampton- 
st-i  *•>  2,390/. ; f.g.r.  of  61.  ios.,  Southampton-st.,  reversion  in 
2j  yrs.,  425/.;  303  to  313  and  317  to  321  (odd),  Southampton- 
st.,  f.,  4,055/.;  f.  rental  of  29/.  a year,  reversion  in  14A  yrs., 
i,2io/. ; 95,  07,  Peckham-rd.,  f.,  r.  132/.,  3,380/.  ; 14  to  36 
(even),  Camden  Grove,  f.,  5,520/.;  f.g.r.  of  32/.  5s.,  Camden 
Grove,  reversion  in  20  yrs.,  1,420/.  ; 3 to  47  (odd,  Camden 
Grove,  f.,  9,350/.  ; 1 and  2,  Camden  Cottages,  f.,  r.  40/., 
600/.  ; 49  to  59  (odd),  Camden  Grove,  f.,  2,550/.  ; 99  to 
129  (odd),  Peckham-rd.,  f.,  9,270/.  ; f.g.r.  of  5/.  ios. 
Commercial-rd.,  reversion  in  25  yrs.,  250/.  ; 22,  Commercial- 
rd.,  f.,  r.  42/.,  710/. ; 1 and  2,  Pitt-st.,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r. 
61.  4s.,  r.  42/.,  1 16/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  foi 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  • 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  pier 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; crcs.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.] 

ACCRINGTON.— Accepted  at  schedules  of  prices  for  flagging, 
£.c  sevcral  streets.  Clayton-le-Moors.  for  the 
. A.  Foster,  Survoyor,  Clayton-le-Moors,  Accring- 

g.— Abraham  Broadley,  Clayton-le-Moors. 

£.— W.  H.  Bury,  Oswaldtwistlc. 

[There  were  two  other  tenders.] 


BARDNEY  (Lines.).— For  the  construction  of  a bridge  (105  ft. 
span)  over  the  river  Witham,  for  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  of  the  Parts  of  Lindsey  ana  Kesteven,  Lincolnshit 
J.  Thropp,  County  Surveyor,  " ' * ' 


W.  Bardell 3,872  5 . 

S.  A J.  Bentley 4,130  o 1 

James  Bradley 4,459  18 

Brown,  Phillips.  & Co 3,451  3 . 

J.  0.  Brettell — 

John  Butler  A Co — 

The  Butterley  Co..  Ltd.  ..  — 

Cleveland  Bridge  and 

Engineering  Co — 

Hanaysidc  Co..  Ltd. 

lloltne  At  King 4-IS9  it  1 

S.  At  R.  Horton 3,717  8 i 

F..  Howson 3,63s  6 c 

Kirk,  Knight,  & Co — 

F.  P.ittmson  4.014  4 c 

Phcenix  Foundry  Co 

Matthew  Pitts.  Stanninglcy. 

Samuel  Stierwiu.  Boston  ..  3,437  o c 

Hipwell.  Solden  3.836  16  a 

S0merv.1l!  & Co 3.442  it  c 

The  Stockton  Forge — 

Alfred  Thome — 


BIRMINGHAM.— For  additions  to  boot  and  shoe  warehouse. 
Albert-street  and  Seymour-street,  Birmingham,  for  Messrs.  G.  & W. 
Morton.  Mr.  Arthur  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

T-  Smith  ,64.230  I J-  Harley  & Son .63.733 

W.  Lee  & Son  4,000  T.  Lovel 3,725 

J.  Moffat  & Son 3.995  I B.  Whitehousc  3.723 

S.  Surman  5:  Son 3.949  I Henry  Allen.  Birmingham*  3,478 

S.  Taylor 3,755  | ‘Accepted. 


BURSLEM. — For  the  construction  of  a brick  Intercepting  sewer 
from  Brownhills  to  Longport,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Bettany, 
Borough  Engineer: — 

J.  Horobin  £\, 450  I Smith  A Taylor*  .... 

F.  Barkc  1,4051  ‘Accepted. 


..£1,169 


Bettany,  Borough  Enginee 


..,£260  I Smith  5:  Taylor* 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  six  stor 
rooms.  Arc.,  Market  Hall,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  E 
iwindlehurst.  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Burton-oi 

J.  A T.  W.  Selby,  Waterloo-street,  Burton-on-Trent  ,£164  18 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  and  erection  of  fifteen  temporary 
iron  buildings  for  Manual  Training  Centres  (exclusive  of  foundations 
and  drainage)  for  the  School  Board  for  London,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey 
Architect : — 

Number 

Each  of  Buildings 

Building.  Contractors 

will  supply. 

E.  P.  Blakeley  & Co £583  o o 4 

T.  Cruwys  475  o o 6 

Croggon  At  Co..  Limited  ....  450  o o 6 

John  Lysaght.  Limited 431  o o — 

E.  Spencer  A:  Co 427  o o 10 

F.  Br.iby  A:  Co..  Limited 413  o 0 1 or  more. 

Black  wall  Galvanized  Iron 

Co..  Limited 387  10  o 14 

Walter  Jones 387  o o 15 

W.  Harhrow 368  5 0 15 

D.  Chartem  360  o o is 

Humphreys.  Limited 356  13  4 is 

Isaac  Dixon  A*  Co..  Liverpool*  336  14  o 15 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee,  for 


LONDON'.— For  the  erection  of  dairy  offices  and  shops,  New- 
street,  Kennington,  for  Higgs's  Dairy  Farm  Company.  Messrs. 
Treadwell  & Martin,  architects,  2,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

William  Downs 

F.  A:  H.  F.  Higgs 

J.  Marsland 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  business  premises,  Woodgrange- 
road.  Forest-gate,  for  Mr.  John  Kettle,  exclusive  of  stoves,  mantles, 
fittings,  and  shop  front.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Hollingsworth,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Hcelis  Ac  Wrightson,  26,  Budge-row,  E.C. 

1 1 - J-  Hoskrng £1.567 


W.  Gladding 

A.  B.  Hill 

W.  Greggar  A Son  (late) , 
Alfred  Reed  Ac  Son  


£*.665 1 . ...... 

. 1,628  | H carle  Ac  Farrow 

C.  Everard  . 


1.615  I 


1.387 


LONDON.— For  painting,  whitewashing,  cleaning,  Ac.,  at  their 
Infirmary  in  the  Fulham-road,  West  Brompton,  for  the  Guardians  of 
St.  George's  Union.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect.  London 
II.  Wall  A Co.. £2,148  | Lilly  & Lilly,  Ltd.. £1.937 


. ...  2,070  Henry  King,  4,  Lower 

2,019  I Seymour-street* 

• Under  consideration. 


Matht .... 

Killby  Ac  Gayford  . . . 

L.  H.  Ac  R.  Roberts  . . . . 
G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son 


. . .£1,983  I Lowne  £1.795 

,953  Howell  J.  Williams  1,788 

,859  | Lawrence  A:  Sons 1.776 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  Receiving  Wards  at  the  North 
Surrey  District  Schools,  Anerley.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect, 
F°rewC  ^uan,ities  by  Mr'  J-  R-  Vining,  89,  Chancery- 


F.  A H.  F Higgs  .. 

11  iggs  & 1 1 ul  

Holloway  Brothers. . 
W.  Johnson  Ac  Co.  .. 

Black  Ac  Son 

Turtle  At  Appleton.. 
W.  Walhs  


Receiving  Ward.  Alterations. 

£S-794  £994 

S-7*°  990 

5-410  881 

5-300  860 

S.180  794 


etion  of  the  first  portion  of  a school 

„ _ of  St.  Mary's  National  Schools,  Putney. 

Messrs.  Lee  A:  Pain,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Adamson  & Sons  £3.489  I S.  W.  Aries  & Sons  .....63,240 

Jr:  * Roberts 3.398  Lathey  Bros 3,036 

s 3.385  I Robert  Aviss  & Co.  * . . 2,846 

Accepted,  subject  to  some  modifications. 


W.  R.  WiUiai 


DARTMOUTH.  — For  the  erection  of  additions  to  school 
buildings.  Newcomin-road,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  H.  Back, 

— e: - road,  Dartmouth.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

•£823  I C.  Veale  A Anderson,  Dart- 
" o | mouth  (accepted)  £[758 


DUNDEE.— For  providing,  laying,  Ac.,  a by-pass  pipe  under 
the  river  Isla,  Crathie.  near  Mcigle,  for  the  Water  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Geo.  Baxter,  engineer,  7,  Euclid-street,  Dundee 
George  MackayA  I Janies  Young  A Co.  £2,195 

£2,737  1 3 I James  Leith 2,015  > 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
Greenhenrt,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 
Teak,  E. I.  ..load  9/0/0  15/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu.  3/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  3/0/0  4/5/0 

Birch,  do 2/10/0  3/10/0 

Elm,  do.  3/15/0  5/0/0 

Fir  Dantsic,  Ac.  1/10/0  3/c  1 

Oak,  do 3/5/0  s/it, 

Canada  5/15/0  6/15/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  a/10/0  3/0/0 

Do.  Yellow  3/10/0  4/15/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and  A 1st  std  100  7/0/0  9/10/0 

Do.  4th  A 3rd  . . 6/10/0  7/0/0 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0  8/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  " 9/10/0  13/10/0 

Do.  and  yellow..  7/10/0  6/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0  10/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/0  15/10/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0  16/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  31/0/0  38/10/0 

Do.  do.  2nd  16/0/0  17/10/0 

Do.  do.  3rd  Ac.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0  11/0/0 


6/10/0  8/0/0 
6/0/0  13/0/0 
3/0/0  15/0/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 


itles—  0/5/0  0/7/6 


Do.  and  .. 
Other  qual 
Cedar,  Cub: 

Honduras, 

Mahogany, 


Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  . . 
Box,  Turkey  ton 


Satin,  _ _ _ 

mingo ft.  0/0/6  0/1/3 

Porto  Rico 0/0/7  0/1/6 


9 8 

13/0/0 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/3$  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/fi  e/o/o 

Do.  do.  at  works 

SCStSkvxf.:-  «e  ** 


»/l/l  0/0/0 


1 6/10/0 


Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 

COPPER— British, 
cake  and  Ingot  46/10/0  47/10/0 

48/5/0  48/15/0 

55/0/0 


Best  selected  ..  48/5/0 
Sheets,  strong..  54 /0/c 

Chili,  bars 44/5/0  44 u u 

YELLOWMHTALlb  0/0/4)  0/0/5 

....ton  9/3/9  9/5/0 


English  

Ssfiissi:  5"I/J  ,h“ 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards ....  10/15/0  0/0/0 

"w" 11/5/0  0/0/0 

- English 


Pipe. 


; c; — 5'/'°/°  o/o/o 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   32/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 87/17/6  88/7/6 

Australian SS/7/6  88/17/6 

English  Ingots., 


90/0/090/10/0 


! ^87/0/0  t 


Billiton  .. 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/2/6  20/7/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  29/5/0 
Do.  Ceylon 27/0/0  0/0/0 

KSifei  «*■ 

pale *5/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  23/10/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. . . . 32/10/0  22/15/0 

Olehie 23/0/0  23/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  5/10/0  13/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 


New  Bridge-street,  E.C. 

Nye £2.560  I Hansom £i.ii 

Down  2.538  Brown 2™ 

Penny 2,475  Foord  A Sons.  Brent- 

Bell  2.377  I ford  (accepted)  2,2« 


EGHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Egham  and 
District  Constitutional  Club,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Gardener.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Oades,  architect.  Egham,  Surrey 

Beauchamp  A Row-  I G.  Gray £238  o o 

land .£24718  6 | J.  Sleep  (accepted)  ..  22415  9 


FARN1IAM.— For  forming  and  making  Alfred  and  St.  George 's- 
roads,  Waverley  Estate,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  R.  F.  Hankins, 
Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  South-street,  Farnham  : — 

Franks £510  6 o | Free  A Sons  £487  o o 

Wrn  Cox,  Farnham*  405  9 2 
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r.  C.  H Goode 


GLAMORGAN.  — For  additions 
Asylum  at  Parc  Gwvllt.  Messrs.  Giles.  G< 
tects.  Quantities  by  M. 

Claridge  A Bloxham 

Pattinson  

Thomas  A Co 

Higgs  A Higgs 

Stephens  A Bastow 43.320 


the  Glamorgan  County 
lough,  A Trollope,  archi- 

£53.063  j Jerrard £43.000 

44.765  Phillips 42.960 

44.198  | Willcock.  Wolverhamp. 


Wood  Block  Flooring. 

Charteris  A Langley  £t6, 

Westminster  Wood  Block  Paving  Co.  (accepted)  125  ii 
Zinc  Work. 

Braby  A Co.  (accepted) ^87  < 


•Lowest  of  five  tenders. 


LONDON.— For  new  schools  at  St.  Anthony's  Monastery,  Upton, 
E.  Messrs.  Pugin  A Pugin,  architects 

J.  Morter  £i.535  I J-  Baxter,  Upton* £1.510 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  completion  of  four  cottages  at 
erry-rise,  Catford.  S.E.,  for  Mr.  Hyman  Montague.  Mr.'j.  W. 
Stevens,  architect.  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.  :— 

Pryor  A Clatworthy £490  0 o 


r cleansing  and  painting  works  at 
'r  the  Guardian's  of  St.  Giles’s  Ul,,r 


LONDON.— Accepted  o 
Drury-lane  Casual  Wards,  fo 

1.  Seed,  North  Kensington  


of  St.  Giles's,  Blooms- 


architcct.  No  quantities 
G.J.Hosking £479  , 


| W.  Wordley .£374 


_ . F.  Bax  A Son. 

Cooke r 

T.  Ashby  | 


. J.  Williams 249 


‘ Accepted. 


KEYHAM  (Leicestershire)  — For  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs  to  farm-house  and  buildings.  Messrs.  Miles  A Beasley 
architects,  Leicester  :— 

Charles  Broughton  ..  £[355  15  0 I W.  Starkie  £[310  0 o 

D.  Heggs  31313  3 I F.  Sleath,  Rothley*  ..  300  o o 

• Accepted. 


John  Grundy  ,£4,70811  2 

W.  G.  Cannon 4,436  o o 


3.345 

3,°3*Accep 


J . F.  Clarice  A Sons^a.goo  o 
Z.  D.  Berry  A Son  2,425  o 
Benham  A Sons  ..  s.jis  0 

Strode  A Co 2,397  0 

May  Bros,,  259, 

High  Holbom  • 2,375  o 1 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  and  painting,  Ac.. 
John's  Wood  Park,  f£r  Mr.  F.  Ree  :-  * 

Maxwell  Bros £197 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  and  painting,  Ac.,  at  4 St. 
John's  Wood  Park,  for  Mrs.  Smithers:-  5’ 

Maxwell  Bros £239  o o 


LONDON.— For  painting,  Ac.,  at  16,  St.  Mary’swoad,  Islington 
tor  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  G.  Frances,  surveyor:— 

Vanston  A Co £138  ^o  o | Maxwell  Bros.* ^130  0 o 


LONDON.-Acceptcd  for 
national  Telephone  Company 
Maxwell  Bros 


alterations  at  Oxford-court,  for  the 
Mr.  W.  E.  Deane,  architect :— 
£494  o o 


MIDDLETON  (Lancs.).— For  sewering  Oldham-road,  for  the 
Corporation  of  Middleton,  near  Manchester.  Mr.  Welbum  Borouvh 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Middleton.  Quantities  by  Borough  Sur- 

Thos,  Wrigloy,  Chadderton,  Oldham  (accepted  at  schedule 
of  prices)  1 
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STcoH  M "w"c.  r8m  aSneir,  Borough  W.rorwork. 
Office.  Riverside.  Richmond . . 

E,  Timmins  & Son,  Runcom  


ROTHERHAM. -Accepted  for  the  erection  of  bu5iness  pre- 
mUes.  house,  stables.  Arc..  Heckleton.  near  Thurnscoe  forMessrs. 
Whitworth.  Son  & Nephew.  Mr.  H.  L.  Tacon,  architect, 
Rotherham.  Quantities  by  the  architect:—  , 

Chas.  Green,  Rotherham 


SOUTHALL  (Middlesex).— For  new 
Southall.  Mr.  John  T.  Lee,  architect, 
Bedford-row,  W.C. 

Simpson  & Sons &.3F)  | A.  & B.  Hanson  . . . 

Thomas  Nye  . 


SWINDON.— For  erecting  two  cottages.  Wroughton,  Swindon, 
for  Mr.  F.  W.  Pavy.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect,  Com  Exchange, 
Swindon  : — ......  r 

J.  Williams  ^450  o I Cowley,  Wroughton*. . . ..£394  10 

Wiltshire  44o  o | Beale  3°°  ° 

• Accepted. 


SWINDON.— For  erecting  stable.  Arc.,  at  Wroughton,  Swindon, 
for  Mr.  F.  W.  Pavy.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect  :— 

J.  Willliams £230  o o I Beale £200  0 0 

Wiltshire  coo  o o | Cowley 186  14  0 


SWINDON.— For  rebuilding  " The  Swan  Inn."  Wroughton. 
Swindon,  for  Messrs.  Bowly.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect.  Com 
Exchange,  Swindon :— 

Malvern  & Son  £tfo  I Wiltshire X800 

Barrett 885  Cowley 77° 

J.  Williams  870  | W.  Chambers.  Swindon*  ..  696 

• Accepted. 


SWINDON.— For  new  wing  to  No.  30.  Marlboro'-road,  Swindon. 
Mr.  W.  II.  Read,  architect,  Com  Exchange,  Swindon  :— 

Wiltshire  £Soo  j J.  Williams.  Swindon* 677 

Barrett  7*0  I ‘Accepted. 


SWINDON.— For  alterations  at  the  •'Black  Horse"  Inn. 
Wroughton-road.  Swindon,  for  Messrs.  Bowly.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read, 
architect,  Com  Exchange,  Swindon 


SWINDON.— Accepted  for  stabling,  consulting-room,  green- 
house, Sec..  at  30.  Marlboro'-road.  Swindon.  Mr.  W.  H.  Head, 
architect.  Swindon  • — 

J.  Williams,  Swindon £733  0 0 


WALSALL.— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  r.ioo  yards  cast-iron 
railing  and  coping  for  the  cemetery.  Rycroft.  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Middleton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Bridge-street.  Walsall  :— 
Per  Lineal  Yard. 

Griffin  Foundry  Co.,  Birmingham £1  4 6 


WATFORD. — For  the  construction  of  drainage  works  under  the 
river  (1.100  yards),  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr..  D.  Waterhouse, 
Engineer,  14.  High-street.  Watford 

A.  T.  Catley  .£898  o o|J.  lackson £770  o o 

F.  Dupont  849  s 6 J.  Dickson.* St. Albans  661  15  1 

J.  Neave  786  14  4 I * Accepted. 


WHITBY.— For  alteratioi 
Lennard,  architect.  Cliff-sti 
Milligan.  Whitby  : — 

J.  Braim  £270  o o I R.  Harland,  Fishbum- 

M.  Langdale  & Son..  22$  o o road.  Whitby* £217  > 


C.  Winterburn  . 


| A.  l'alframan  215  1, 


• Accepted. 


WINDERMERE.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  dwelling- 
houses  for  Mr.  T.  Christopherson.  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect, 
Windermere:— 

Walling,  Messrs.  Atkinson.  Windermere  1 
Vointr  -work.— Mr.  T.  Thompson.  Bowness  .. 

Plastering. — Mr.  H.  B.  Armstrong,  Winder-  I 

Plumbing.— Wit.  P.  Musgrave.  Windermere  ..  I 
Painting  an, l Glazing.— Messrs.  Moore  & 

Steele,  Windermere J 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  D.  (we  cannot  consider  Newcastle  as  a cathedral  in  the  archi- 
tectural sense).— A.  B.  (too  small).  — R.  K.  (amount  should  be  sent).— 
M.  M.  (ditto).— R.  P.  (we  cannot  insert  lists  of  tenders  for  old 
materials). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Sec.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publics 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 


..  . .unications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES, 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  ‘The  Builder,’ London, 
CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE. 

SHIPS.  TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  bd. 

Each  additional  line  about  ten  words)  os.  6d, 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
See.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

V Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  " THE  BUILDER."  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  “Classification"  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

cpupiAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVER 

or  -bi.u/.  TISF.MENTSorORDERSTO  DISCONTINUE 
same  must  reach  the  Office  before  ioa.ra.on  WEDNESDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible- for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Sec.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 

PERSONS  Advertising  in  “ The  Builder, "may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 

READING  CASES,  (_  pninepence  each. 

_________________  I.  By  Post  (carefully  packed),  is. 


Established  1866. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder,’ 
by  Friday  Mornings  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,' af  the'iate'o?  ig&  peraanum 
7ST^PlnHiT0r^1  P'rtS,  of  Europe.  America,  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  India.  China,  Cevlnn  Arc  ....  


Zealand.  India.  China;  Ceylon,  Sec. 

payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed 


■’n  i t,  C „ ruul'URi.MCK|  should  be  addressed  t< 

i«  Publisher  of  THE  Builder,  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Ibe  Builber  Catbcbral  Series 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


1891. 

**•  Canterbury  ?jn.  3 | *5.  Wells  May  2 I 9.  Norwich  Sept.  5 

•2.  Lichfield  Pet.  7 6.  Exeter  yune  6 10.  Rochester  A-  - 


*3.  St.  Alban's  Mar.  7 I 7.  Salisbury  yuly  411.  Lincoln  Nov.  7 
•4.  Peterboro'  Aprils  | 8.  Bristol  Aug.  1 | 12.  Gloucester  Dec.  5 


1.  Gloucester  Dec.  5 


■ 

13.  St.  Paul's  yan.  2 I 17.  Llandaff  May  7 I 21.  Bangor  1 _ 

14.  Hereford  Feb.  6 I 18.  Oxford  yune  s I 22.  St.  Asaph  J-"W.  3 

15.  Chichester  Mar.  5 19.  Southwell  yuly  2 23.  Winchester  Oct.  1 


13.  St.  Paul's  yan 

14.  Hereford  Feb.  o 

15.  Chichester  Mar.  5 1 19.  aoutnweti  yuly  2 

’6.  Ely  April  2 | 20.  Worcester  Aug.  6 

23.  St  David’s 


*26.  York  , 

27.  Ripon  Feb.  1 
'Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  e; 


1,  except  Nos.  1.2,  3, 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD.  ST. 
AI. BAN'S,  PETERBOROUGH,  and  WELLS  can  he  had.  price 
EIGHTPENCE  each,  and  of  YORK,  price  ONE  SHILLING  and 
FOURPENCE.  Postage  and  packing  extra ;— Single  sets.  ad.  or 
the  six  sets  together.  6d. 


SCOTLAND. 


. Glasgow  yuly  1 I 3.  Aberdeen  Sept.  2 I 5.  Iona 
, Edinburgh  A ug. 5 | 4.  Kirkwall  Oct.  7 | 6.  Dunbla..- 
Post-free  FOURPENCE  HALFPENNY  each. 


THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Reprinted  from  "THE  BUILDER,"  January  28,  1888  (is  In. 
hy  nji  in.),  on  stout  paper,  unfolded,  for  framing,  6d.  ; by  post,  8d. 


PORTFOLIOS, 

■*"  for  Preserving  the  P 


reserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  as.  6d. : by  post,  3s. 


London  - Publisher  of  "Thk  8U1LPKR."  jO,  Catherine -rf.  W. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 


BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


ADDRESS  ORDERS  TO 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


HAM  HILL  STOBJU. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 

and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  Ii.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 

Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c. , LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament- st.,  S.W. 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’ TABLES  AND  DIARY. ' 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/- Post  1/1.  [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for. 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Ilarding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


OOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES., 


LEVEE,  SCREW,  & BAEREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  eveiy  description 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


APPLICATION. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 


ZINC  AND  COPPER  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO, 


LOISTIDOIsr.  ++  ++  G-XjA.SC3-0  W. 


352  to  364,  Euston-road,  N.W. 

218  and  220,  High-street,  Borough,  S.E. 


6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden. 


47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 


VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENIN' G-S. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works,  EXJSTON  BOAT),  LONDON,  N.W. 


tCbe  Builder 


VjL.  LXIV.  NO.  3639. 
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Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

HE  exhibition  of 
sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy  has 
been  generally  con- 
sidered 1o  be  below 
the  usual  level  of 
interest  this  year ; 
but  though  a de- 
tailed study  of  the 
works  exhibited  may 
not  enable  one  to  reverse  this  judgment,  it 
will  show  that  there  is  more  of  interest  in  the 
collection  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

Perhaps  the  proportion  of  absolutely 
commonplace  work  may  be  less  than  is 
usually  the  case.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
nothing  among  the  more  conspicuous  pro- 
ductions of  the  year  which  rises  to  the  highest 
level  of  interest.  Against  this  verdict  we  may 
have  quoted  the  “Bellona,”  of  M.  Gerome, 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  at  Paris  last  year,  and 
which  occupies  the  position  in  the  Lecture 
Room  generally  assigned  to  the  principal 
work  of  the  year.  That  this  is  a most 
notable  production  of  modern  sculpture 
cannot  be  denied.  In  its  combination  of 
different  materials — ivory  for  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  figure  with  bronze  for  the 
costume,  the  latter  heightened  by  gilding  and 
silvering,  it  is  an  audacious  experiment 
which  must  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
visitor,  even  if  the  figure  itself  were  less 
striking  in  design  and  expression.  But  this 
figure  of  the  Goddess  of  War,  with  the  sword 
brandished  aloft  in  her  naked  arm,  and  her 
mouth  wide  open  as  if  in  a battle-screech  — 
an  idea  intensified  in  the  repetition  of  the 
action  by  the  open-mouthed  snake  which 
rears  its  head  beside  her — leaves  us,  at 
least,  no  room  for  complaint  as  to  want 
of  energy,  and  the  drapery  is  grandly 
treated.  Yet  for  all  this  we  can 
only  regard  the  thing  as  a brilliant  mistake. 
The  employment  of  different  materials,  which 
have  to  be  artificially  joined  together  to  pro- 
duce this  piecemeal  figure  with  the  ivory 
head  and  hands  and  feet  affixed  to  the  bronze, 
beneath  which  this  ivory  body  is  to  appear 
as  if  continued,  at  once  destroys  the  monu- 
mental effect  of  a statue  as  a creation  hewn 
out  of  one  solid  block.  The  realistic  treat- 
ment of  the  face,  with  the  glass  eyes  and  the 
colour  in  the  opened  mouth,  is  painfully  at 
variance  with  that  expression  of  an  abstract 
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ideal  which  should  be  the  object  of  high-class 
sculpture,  and  moreover  only  serves  to  call 
attention  to  the  entire  unfitness  of  ivory  for 
the  realistic  representation  which  [is  aimed 
at.  Independently  of  this,  the  wide-open 
mouth  is  a violent  and  distorting  action  quite 
out  of  place  in  sculpture,  at  least  as  it  has 
been  regarded  in  all  the  greatest  schools  of 
sculpture  hitherto.  The  whole  impresses  us 
as  a disagreeable,  violent,  and  olltrd  piece  of 
work,  carried  out  no  doubt  with  consummate 
skill,  but  entirely  unworthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  a great  art,  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  English  critics  should  have  been 
found  to  bolster  up  this  unfortunate  experi- 
of  a great  painter  in  an  art  for  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  possess  the  true  sentiment 
and  sympathy.  In  France  the  work  met  with 
little  approbation ; that  it  should  have 
received  so  much  praise  as  it  has  in  the 
English  press  only  shows  how  superficial 
and  unsettled  are  our  canons  of  criticism  in 
this  island. 

In  the  Octagon  hall  the  place  of  honour  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  Fehr’s  “Rescue  of  Andro- 
meda,” a new  and  very  spirited  treatment  of 
the  ancient  legend.  The  sculptor  has 
grappled  courageously  with  a very  difficult 
and  intricate  grouping  of  the  figures. 
Andromeda  has  been  overturned  by  the 
dragon  from  her  usual  erect  position,  and  is 
lying  half  sheltered  for  the  moment  beneath 
a projecting  ledge  of  rock,  over  which  the 
dragon  has  clambered,  but  turns  his  head  to 
meet  the  assault  of  Perseus,  who  stands  on 
his  back  and  stretches  forward  the  head  of 
Medusa  over  him  to  meet  his  upward  gaze. 
The  moment  is  critical  : in  an  instant  more 
the  dragon  will  be  fossilised,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  is  danger  to  Andromeda, 
whose  face  is  also  upturned  and  only  acci- 
dentally sheltered  by  the  dragon’s  wing  from 
the  freezing  gaze  of  the  gorgon  head.  The 
attitude  of  the  three,  Perseus,  dragon,  and 
victim,  has  been  most  carefully  worked  into 
a composition  which,  intricate  as  it  is, 
nevertheless  impresses  itself  on  the  spectator 
as  natural  and  probable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  three  elements  of  the  group 
are  very  well  united  into  one  composition.  It 
is  something  to  have  given  a new  sculptural 
reading  of  a subject  which  might  be  suppose  d 
to  have  been  worn  threadbare  ; and  the  work 
only  just  misses  being  a really  great  one 
perhaps  by  being  a little  too  ingenious  and 
complicated  in  arrangement. 
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Among  the  other  works  in  the  Octagon  the 
most  interesting  is  the  late  Mr.  Woolner’s 
bronze  statue  “ The  Housemaid,”  a work 
which  is  simplicity  itself  in  idea  and  action, 
an  everyday  subject  translated  into  sculp- 
turesque form.  It  is  simply  the  kneeling 
figure  of  a woman  engaged  in  the  humble 
operation  of  washing  the  steps,  and  clad  in 
ordinary  dress.  The  skill  and  artistic 
feeling  with  which  this  costume  is  treated  so 
as  to  present  a certain  sculpturesque 
breadth  and  dignity  without  departing 
from  reality,  is  truly  admirable  ; even 
the  housemaid’s  cap,  such  a one  as  a 
housemaid  might  really  wear,  seems  to  fall 
naturally  into  harmony  with  the  whole  com- 
position. There  is  no  attempt  to  idealise  the 
face  or  figure,  yet  it  is  perfectly  dignified  in 
character,  and  a work  of  sculpture  of  a high 
order,  because  it  represents  essential  and 
typical  characteristics  without  descending  to 
that  kind  of  sensational  realism  which  we 
see,  for  instance,  in  modern  Italian  works 
dealing  with  a similar  class  of  subject : and 
as  an  illustration  of  the  proper  limitations  of 
sculpture  in  dealing  with  subjects  from  real 
life  there  is  no  work  of  the  year  which  is 
more  instructive. 

Among  the  other  prominent  works  in  the 
Octagon  are  two  or  three  large  monumental 
statues;  Mr.  Wade's  “Sir John  MacDonald,” 
Mr.  Bruce  Joy’s  “John  Bright,”  a model  of 
the  statue  executed  for  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Birch’s  “Lord  Beaconsfield,”  and  Mr. 
Lawson’s  “ Burns.”  The  statue  of  Bright  is 
at  a disadvantage  in  appearing  in  white 
plaster  along  with  the  three  bronze  (or 
bronzed)  works,  and  the  sculptor  has  more- 
over been  saddled  with  what  seems  to  us 
the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  rendering 
John  Bright  sculpturesquely  interesting  or 
effective:  it  is  a life-like  “hustings”  figure, 
and  the  expression  of  the  face  has  been  very 
carefully  studied,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said.  What  the  same  sculptor  can  make 
out  of  a more  fortunate  subject  is  shown  in 
his  admirable  marble  bust  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
executed  for  the  City  of  London.  The  more 
effective  personality  of  Sir  John  MacDonald 
renders  his  statue  pro  tanto  superior  to  that 
of  Bright.  Burns  should  be  the  most 
interesting  subject  of  all  the  portrait  statues 
exhibited ; we  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  admirable  pedestal 
designed  for  it,  in  the  Builder  of  Sept,  io 
1892.  It  may  be  questioned  however 
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whether  even  this,  the  best  of  the  four  full-  shoulder  and  held  out  before  her.  This  is 
length  monumental  statues,  does  not  rather  I an  admirable  example  of  the  simple  and 
serve  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  the : unaffected  representation  of  nature  in 
process  adopted  by  some  of  the  best  French  sculpture ; though  wanting  in  the  higher 
sculptors,  and  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  Fawcett  ! interest  which  attaches  to  an  ideal  subject, 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  con-  it  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  is  the  best 


fining  the  representation  of  the  person 
commemorated  to  the  head  only,  and  filling 
up  the  composition  with  allegorical  figures. 
We  thus  not  only  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
modern  costume  in  sculpture,  but  of  the 
other  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  a personage 
not  within  living  memory,  as  to  what  was 
his  actual  gait  and  manner  and  corporal 
preportion,  lor  which  we  can  often  have  no 
reliable  data.  Thus  in  the  rase  of  Burns  we 
have  data  enough  as  to  his  countenance,  but 
little  as  to  his  manner  ar.d  general  appear- 
ance. We  should  doubt  this  statue  repre- 
senting him  correctly ; it  is  too  refined  and 
courtly  in  pose  for  the  man  who  describes 
himself  as  " hammering  on  his  ploughman 
shanks  ” in  entering  Lord  D.:er’s  house.  It 
is  very  probable  that  he  looked  a good  deal 
less  refined  than  this,  and  the  value  of  a 
portrait  statue  is  a good  deal  discounted 
when  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
it  is  a faithful  representation  of  the  man. 
The  system  of  a bust  or  medallion  combined 
with  a symbolical  group  g ves  far  bett  r 
opportunity  and  more  freedom  to  the 
sculptor.  Mr.  Birclrs  “ Beaconsfield ” is  a 
good  portrait  statue,  and  the  most  has  been 
made  of  the  cloak  as  a means  of  broad  | 
effect. 

Among  the  other  works  in  the  Octagon 
Mr.  Adrian  Jones’s  life-size  mare  and  foal, 

“ Maternal  Care, ' the  mare  prepared  to  kick 
at  a dog  which  has  alarmed  the  foal,  is  a fine 
and  vigorous  work,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hind  quarters  of  the  mare  ; there 
is  a grand  power  and  energy  in  the  action  of 
the  animal.  Mr.  Christie's  “ Tiger  Basking  ” 
(small  size)  is  admirable  in  the  general  pose 
of  the  creature,  but  the  head  suggests  a cat 
rather  than  a tiger.  Two  studies  of  boy 
figures  are  noticeable  Mr.  G.  Cowell's 
“ Ishmael  ” (in  which  surely  the  hands  are 
too  large)  and  Miss  Henrietta  Montalba's 
“ Boy  Catching  a Crab,'’  which  looks  like  a 
kind  of  hint  from  Mr.  Swan  worked  into 
sculpture.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
strikes  us  that  the  arms  are  rather  small,  but 
the  figure  is  a very  careful  study  in  the  main, 
the  feet  especially.  Mr.  CaueFs  group  entitled 
“ Thirst  ’ is  energetic  but  rather  brutal,  nor 
can  we  imagine  who  would  wish  for  such  a 
subject  in  sculpture. 

Of  the  works  which  occupy  the  centre  floor 
in  the  Lecture  Room  we  have  already  pub- 
lished two  illustrations,  Mr.  Drury’s  "Circe,” 
and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  " Applause.”  Of  the 
others  the  most  noteworthy,  and  perhaps  the 
best  work  of  the  year,  is  Mr.  Hamo 
I hornycroft s "Summer,”  a work  conceived 
in  accordance  with  the  best  ideal  of 
sculpture.  It  is  a nude  female  figure  leaning 
against  a pedestal  on  one  elbow,  and 
holding  a palmetto  fan,  which  forms  a kind 
of  background  or  nimbus  to  the  head,  which 
slightly  upturned  towards  the  left,  is  seen  in 
relief  against  the  fan.  The  head  is  a very 
r^ned  one,  and  looks  equally  well  whether 
viewed  in  profile  or  in  front ; the  figure  too 
from  every  point  of  view  is  harmonious  in 
its  lmes,  but  the  lower  limbs  appear  a little 
stiffly  modelled  ; this  defect  alone  prevents  it 
irom  haying  a claim  to  be  classed  as  a perfect 
work  of  art.  Mr.  Lucchesi’s  “ Oblivion ’’ is 
a pretty  though  rather  weak  female 
tigure,  in  which  we  cannot  realise  any  direct 
relation  to  the  title.  It  seems  meant  to  express 
some  idea  which  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 

H?ntVefyud'  3ud  almost  suggests  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  been  named  after,  and  not  before 
1 s execution  Mr.  G.  Frampton  exhibits  the 


modelled  figure  in  the  room. 

Of  the  works  ranged  round  or  on  the  walls, 
three  claim  special  notice.  One  of  these  is 
the  fine  ideal  bust  by  Mr.  Frampton,  called 
“ Mysteriarcfi  ; ’’  a solemn  winged  head  with 
drooping  hair,  the  bust  clothed  with  drapery 
of  a severe  type  of  line  ; a small  gorgon  and 
snake  ornament  is  seen  on  the  bosom,  and 
the  head  is  relieved  against  a circle  partially 
gilded  and  the  surface  modelled  in  undulat- 
ing lines.  The  bust  rests  on  a simply 
designed  architectural  pedestal.  The  effect 
of  it  lies  in  the  solemn  and  sphinx-like  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  and  the  manner  in  which  all 
the  subsidiary  details  are  harmonised  with 
the  design  of  the  head  and  bust,  so  as  to 
render  the  work  a whole  both  in  a decorative 
and  intellectual  sense.  Two  other  works  in 
the  room  have  a specially  architectural  as 
well  as  sculptural  interest,  the  two  large 
circular  bas-reliefs  by  Mr.  Schenck,  called 
respectively  " The  Elements,” and  "Industry, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture,”  which  are  illus- 
trated in  the  present  number  (see  lithograph), 
and  are  intended  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
council  chamber  in  the  new  municipal  build- 
ings at  Bath.  Although  the  one  includes 
four  symbols  and  the  other  only  three,  the 
sculptor  has  cleverly  contrived  to  obtain  the 
necessary  symmetry  of  composition  for  two 
adjoining  bays  of  the  ceiling  by  representing 
Earth  among  the  "Elements”  by  the  time- 
honoured  symbol  of  the  winged  globe,  treat- 
ing the  other  three  elements  only  as  figures, 
balancing  the  figures  of  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture  in  the  other  panel.  The 
groups,  as  will  be  seen,  are  very  well 
designed  to  fill  the  space,  and  the  separate 
figures  are  expressive  and  spirited.  We 
confess  that  we  should  have  liked  the  panels 
better  as  wall  than  as  ceiling  decorations  ; 
in  the  latter  capacity  they  have  the  defect 
of  being  too  decidedly  "this  side  up,"  so  to 
speak,  and  must,  therefore,  as  ceiling  panels, 
look  decidedly  upside  down  from  some  parts 
of  the  room.  This  is  a difficulty  inherent,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  use  of  the  figure  in  ceiling 
decorations,  but  it  may  be  evaded  to  some 
extent  by  a more  all-round  arrangement  of 
the  design  than  is  the  case  here,  where  the 
figures  are  all  standing  on  a distinctly 
emphasised  base. 

Of  the  various  works  arranged  round  the 
wall  of  the  lecture-room  we  can  only  select  a 
few  for  special  mention,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  a good  many  which 


cast,”  is  a finely  modelled  head  with  a great 
deal  of  beauty. 

The  two  bronze  doors  for  the  Adelphi 
Bank,  designed  by  Mr.  Caroe,  with  figures 
and  bas-reliefs  by  Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  form  an 
interesting  piece  of  work,  and  illustrate  that 
uniting  of  the  forces  of  architect  and  sculptor 
which  is  common  in  France,  but  not  often 
realised  in  England.  The  doors,  a drawing 
of  which,  with  their  architectural  framework, 
was  published  in  the  Builder  for  Dec.  10, 
1892,  show  a series  of  small  deep  niches  on 
either  side  in  the  upper  portion,  in  which  are 
figures  standing  free,  and  arranged  in  couples 
having  historic  relation,  and  symbolical 
of  brotherly  love  (in  reference  to  the 
name,  " Adelphi,”  of  the  Bank) — Achilles 
and  Patroclus,  Roland  and  Oliver,  David 
and  Jonathan,  Castor  and  Pollux ; with 
a bas-relief  panel  between  each  couple 
illustrating  a point  in  their  joint  history. 
This  sculptural  treatment  is  all  grouped  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  door,  the  lower  part 
being  treated  plainly.  The  whole  effect  is 
very  good  and  completely  suitable  to  bronze 
treatment,  and  this  revived  use  of  door 
decoration  to  convey  a meaning  by  the  aid  of 
sculptural  accessories  we  hope  may  be  a pre- 
cedent for  making  use  of  other  opportunities 
in  a similar  spirit. 

Mr.  Mullins's  bronze  “ Memorial  Tablet  to 
Dr.  Woolridge,”  a bas-relief  kneeling  figure 
grouped  with  a well-designed  scutcheon,  is  a 
very  good  example  of  this  class  of  work  ; 
there  is  a fine  freedom  of  line  about  it. 
Among  other  examples  of  decorative  design 
is  a clever  and  spirited  design  for  a news- 
paper cutter  in  bronze,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Colton  ; 
a curved  scimitar-like  blade,  pointed  at  both 
ends  like  a thin  crescent  moon ; near  one 
end  a nude  figure  attached  to  the  blade 
appears  to  inspect  a paper  doubled  and 
loosely  stuck  on  the  end  of  it.  There  is 
something  of  the  fancy  of  the  Renaissance 
about  the  design,  also  the  same  fault 
which  such  articles  in  Renaissance  art 
often  show,  viz.,  that  the  figure  is  used 
as  a handle  for  grasping,  an  inconve- 
nient handle  as  well  as  unsuitable  eestheti- 
cally,  but  it  is  clever  nevertheless.  Miss 
Rose  le  Ouesne’s  little  group  of  dancing 
girls  in  very  low  relief,  a mantel-piece  design, 
shows  that  the  artist  has  an  original  manner 
and  fancy  of  her  own.  Miss  Amy  C.  Brewe:  s 
" Salamanders,”  a relief  design  in  bronze,  is 
also  very  clever  and  spirited.  M.  Haven- 
hand’s  mirror  - back  in  rgpoussd  silver, 

“ Andromache  Sorrowing  over  the  loss  of 
Hector,”  is  not  very  original  perhaps,  but  has 
the  merit  of  good  design  and  good  taste. 
Miss  Honora  Rigby's  design  for  a wall 
fountain  may  be  regarded,  we  presume,  as  a 


hardly  present  any  quality  to  keep  them  in  the  sketch  model  rather  than  a finished  design  , 
memory.  Among  the  busts  we  observe  that  | it  shows  Ionic  pilasters  supporting  an 
the  fancy  still  prevails  for  modelling  busts  of  entablature,  with  a sculpture  subject  between 
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bronze  of  his  manly  and  vigorous  groun 
T1-  Children  of  the  Wolf,"  in® 
words,  the  rescuing  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
> a peasant  of  noble  form  and  countenance 
Ihe  remaining  work  among  the  life-size 
gures  is  Mr.  \\ . Goscombe  John's  " Girl 
Bindmg  her  Hair,  ' a nude  figure  stooping  a 
tie  forward  to  finish  braiding  the  end  of  die 

long  tress  of  hair  which  is  brought  over  her 


old,  wrinkled,  and  ugly  heads,  which  are  only 
repulsive  when  treated  in  sculpture.  In  this 
class  of  work  is  a bronze  head  by  Mr.  Toft, 
"In  the  Sere  and  Yellow  Leaf”  (1,694); 
“ Fourscore  and  Four,"  by  Mr.  Kellock 
Brown  (1,700);  " Study  of  a Head,”  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Allen  (1,715);  "An  Old  Friend,”  by 
Miss  Marion  Ledger  (1,744);  all  clever,  all 
repulsive  and  unpleasant  to  look  at.  We 
cannot  help  getting  old  and  wrinkled,  but  we 
do  not  see  that  it  is  the  business  of  sculpture 
to  chronicle  so  disagreeable  a fact  in  nature. 
Among  other  heads  Mr.  Brock’s  bronze  bust 
of  Sir  F.  Leighton  is  conspicuous,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  too  much  marked  by  a kind 
of  super-magnificent  bravura  of  style  and 
character.  Mr.  Williamson’s  marble  bust  of 
Lord  Coleridge,  the  head  rising  out  of  a 
perfectly  bare  block  of  marble,  is  fine  and 
monumental  looking ; and  among  other 
portrait  busts  which  have  distinct  character 
may  be  mentioned  Miss  Steinthal's  "Mrs 
W.  E.  Forster,”  Mr.  Rollins’s  “ Mr.  Bertram 
I riestman,  Mr.  Bruce  Joy’s  “Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Mr.  Conrad  Dressler's  " Mdlle 
Jeanne  Douste,”  and  a head  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Angle  (1,731),  which  may  or  may 
not  be  a portrait,  but  is  an  expressive  and 
vigorous  work.  Mr.  Lucchesi's  marble  bust 


them,  and  a scalloped  basin  below ; it  is 
capable  of  being  worked  out  into  a very 
good  thing,  but  the  architectural  details  will 
want  a little  refining. 

Among  the  small  works  of  purely  sculp- 
tural character  may  be  also  mentioned 
Mr.  Natorp’s  low  relief  medallion  head 
" Bitter-Sweet,”  Mr.  Shannan's  pretty  group 
"The  Hunter  and  the  Wood  Nymph";  a 
spirited  small  nude  figure,  “Vanity,”  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Hunton  ; and  a coloured  wax 
miniature  bas-relief  of  “ St.  George  ” by  Miss 
Ella  Casella,  in  which  the  gorgeous  raiment 
suits  well  with  the  process  with  which  this 
artist’s  name  is  identified,  but  which  in  a 
general  way  we  are  not  very  partial  to. 


Electric  Light  at  Rugby  School.— Plant  is 

being  laid  down  at  Rugby  School  to  light  the  school 
buildings,  the  Art  Museum,  the  Sanatorium  and 
Gymnasium,  and  all  the  boarding  houses  with 
electricity.  The  dynamos  will  be  propelled  by  a 
100  horse-power  gas  engine  of  special  type,  using 
Dowson  s gas,  which  will  be  manufactured  on  the 
premises.  Altogether  15,000  incandescent  lamps 
will  be  lighted,  and  as  the  installation  will  supply 
only  nine  or  ten  large  consumers  with  known  and 
definite  requirements  it  will  be  possible  to  generate 
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A THESAURUS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS. 

IE  have  before  referred  incidentally 
to  the  immense  enterprise  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  Baron 

I de  Geymuller,  of  the  publication 
of  a large  collection  of  phototypes  from 
original  and  hitherto  unpublished  architec- 
tural drawings  existing  in  the  various 
museums  and  public  and  private  libraries  of 
Europe.  Since  then,  Baron  de  Geymiiller 
has  been  gradually  getting  his  project  into 
definite  form,  and  we  have  now  before  us  a 
prospectus  describing  the  objects  and  nature 
of  the  undertaking  more  in  detail,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  possible  to  carry 
it  out,  together  with  some  specimens  of  the 
style  of  plates  which  it  is  proposed  to 
produce. 

As  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
architectural  literature  must  be  aware, 
Baron  de  Geymiiller,  who  was  originally 
educated  as  an  architect,  has  for  many  years 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
the  original  drawings  of  eminent  architects, 
more  especially  those  of  the  Renaissance 
period  in  Italy  and  France.  During  a period 
of  thirty  years  past  he  has  personally 
examined  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  unpublished 
drawings  in  different  collections  in  Europe. 
His  researches  in  this  field  have  enabled 
him  already  to  throw  new  light  on  various 
pages  in  the  history  of  Renaissance  architec- 
ture. In  his  volume  on  " Les  Du  Cerceau  ” 
he  gave  us  a great  deal  of  new  and  important 
information  on  this  family  of  architects, 
whose  works,  extending  over  a period  of 
about  a century,  had  for  a long  time,  in 
defiance  of  the  limits  of  natural  life, 
been  popularly  attributed  to  one  person 
only  of  the  name.  His  studies  on 
“ Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  Architect,”  “ Les 
Projets  Primitifs  pour  la  Basilque  de  Saint- 
Pierre  de  Rome,”  “Documents  Inddits 
sur  les  Themes  d’Agrippa,”  illustrated 
by  reproductions  from  original  drawings 
and  sketches,  have  each  in  turn  thrown  new 
light  on  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  demon- 
strated the  value  of  this  study  of  original 
drawings  of  architecture.  These  works  have 
been  successively  noticed  at  length  in  our 
columns  as  they  appeared  ; and  their  author’s 
last  essay  of  the  kind,  on  “ The  School  of 
Bramante,”  read  as  a paper  at  a meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1891, 
will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our 
readers. 

Baron  de  Geymiiller  is  now  desirous  to 
provide  for  the  collection  and  multiplication 
by  the  aid  of  photography  of  a large  selection 
from  the  existing  unpublished  architectural 
drawings  in  Europe,  with  the  double  object 
of  preserving  a record  of  drawings,  many  of 
which  are  in  a perishing  or  perishable 
condition,  and  which,  once  lost,  are 
lost  for  ever,  and  of  bringing  these 
original  documents  of  architecture  within 
the  convenient  reach  of  architectural 
students  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
cannot  be  achieved  however  to  the  extent  of 
publishing  a large  edition  of  such  a work, 
and  enabling  a number  of  private  persons  to 
purchase  copies.  The  proposed  scheme  is 
far  too  vast  and  too  costly  to  give  any  hope 
of  that.  But  what  Baron  de  Geymiiller 
proposes  is  to  issue  by  subscription  an 
edition  limited  to  thirty  copies,  which  can 
be  subscribed  for  and  purchased  by  the 
principal  great  public  museums  and  libraries 
in  Europe,  Australia,  and  America,  so  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  where  there 
are  students  of  architecture,  there  may  be 
a copy  of  this  collection  available  in  the 
principal  educational  centre  of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  subscription  cost 
of  producing  each  copy  will  be  1,000/.,  the 
payment  of  which,  and  the  production  of  the 
book,  will  be  spread  over  five  years  ; the 
work  will  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as 
twenty  subscriptions  have  been  obtained, 
and  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  complete  work 
will  be  strictly  limited  to  thirty  copies.  It  is 
provided  however  that  at  the  close  of  the 
publication  it  should  be  open  to  the  editor  to 


consider  the  advisability  of  publishing 
separately  a special  class  of  the  illustrations, 
or  ot  issuing  separately  a selection  of  two  or 
three  hundred  plates  for  the  use  of  schools 
of  art,  &c.,  so  as  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
the  .collection  in  some  degree  without  im- 
pairing the  special  value  attaching  to  the 
whole  unbroken  publication.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add — or  perhaps  it  ought  hardly 
to  be  necessary — that  this  proposed  publica- 
tion is  in  no  sense  a commercial  speculation  ; 
it  is  the  scheme  of  a lover  of  architecture 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  architectural 
community,  and  the  subscription  is  merely 
calculated  as  what  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  cost  of  publication.  In 
case  of  the  death  or  prolonged  illness  of  the 
editor,  his  permanent  agents  for  the  work 
(Messrs.  Gruninger  and  Von  der  Muhl, 
notaries,  of  Basle)  are  authorised  to  en- 
deavour to  find  among  his  friends  in  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  or  Florence  a suc- 
cessor qualified  to  carry  on  the  undertaking. 

The  precise  number  of  drawings  to  be 
published  is  not  finally  determined,  but  it 
will  amount  to  several  thousand,  a careful 
selection  being  made  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  among  the  many  thousand 
original  drawings  in  existence.  They  will 
be  classed  in  the  first  instance  according  to 
schools,  and  then  into  further  divisions 
lettered  A,  B,  and  C.  Division  A will 
include  drawings  giving  information  on 
Roman  and  Mediaeval  monuments  of  im- 
portance. Division  B will  include  drawings 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sub- 
divided into  several  groups,  such  as  “ Monu- 
ments no  longer  existing  ” ; “ Monographs  of 
Monuments  of  special  importance  in  the 
History  of  the  Styles  ” (Vatican,  Louvre,  Pitti 
Palace,  &c.) ; “ Designs  which  have  exercised 
peculiar  influence  ” (competition  drawings  for 
St.  Peter’s,  Florence  Duomo,  for  instance); 
“ Monographs  of  the  Great  Masters  ” ; and 
several  other  sub-divisions.  Division  C will 
include  representations  of  buildings  in  the 
backgrounds  of  paintings,  &c.,  and  of  still 
existing  models  for  celebrated  buildings. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  a publication  the  editor  classes,  as 
already  observed,  the  preservation  of  the 
original  compositions — “ in  fifty  or  a hundred 
years  hence  it  maybe  too  late”  ; the  increased 
importance  given  to  numerous  drawings 
dispersed  over  Europe,  by  juxtaposition  and 
comparison  ; the  creation  of  new  sources 
of  information  and  suggestions  for  architects ; 
the  giving  a picture  of  the  development  and 
evolution  of  architectural  thought  during  the 
period  leading  up  to  the  present  day;  the 
affording  of  information  for  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  historic  monuments,  &c. 
Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  are 
claimed  as  likely  to  arise  from  this  scheme, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  over- 
estimated. 

The  specimen  plates  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  us  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  drawings  which  would 
be  included  in  the  work.  Sheet  No.  1-3 
contains  an  example  of  the  architectural  back- 
grounds to  paintings,  from  a painting  by  “ An 
Unknown  Umbro-Tuscan  Master,”  from  the 
collection  of  M.  E.  Foulc  of  Paris.  This  is  a 
picture,  apparently  a Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
showing  an  unusually  curious  and  elaborate 
example  of  the  kind  of  architectural 
scenery,  in  perspective  section,  which 
the  early  Renaissance  painters  were  so 
fond  of  adding  to  their  representations  of 
sacred  subjects.  It  exhibits  a most  singular 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Classic  feeling; 
large  trefoiled  arches  springing  from  thin 
wooden  shafts  with  capitals  of  a Gothic 
type,  circular  arches  in  the  rear  springing 
from  fluted  pilasters  with  Classic  capitals,  a 
flat  timber  roof  (in  section)  over  the  trefoiled 
arches,  and  a dome  of  Renaissance  type  seen 
on  each  side  in  the  rear.  Further  back  on 
either  hand  is  seen  part  of  a facade  of  more 
Renaissance  type,  with  an  arcade  below  and 
an  attic  with  small  coupled  columns  above. 
Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  the 
whole  composition,  in  which  we  seem  to  see 


Renaissance  architecture  actually  in  process 
of  growing.  The  same  sheet  contains  two 
original  designs  by  Bramante,  of  the  class 
which  M.  de  Geymuller  calls  “amusing  archi- 
tecture," the  meaning  of  which  might  be 
better  rendered  perhaps  by  calling  them 
"architectural  fantasies,”  things  which  one 
could  not  suppose  to  have  been  intended  for 
execution,  but  which  are  merely  the  pencil-play 
of  a clever  architectural  artist,  unless  indeed 
we  might  suppose  them  to  be  suggestions 
for  temporary  architectural  scenery  for  a fete. 
These  are  from  the  Soane  Museum.  Sheet 
4-5  is  labelled  “ Early  studies  for  the  monu- 
ment to  Gaston  de  Foix(?)”  and  contains 
two  drawings  by  Agostino  Busto,  called  “ II 
Bambaja,”from  the  collections  respectively  of 
the  Louvre  and  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  ; 
designs  in  which  the  idea  of  a monument 
framed  in  Classic  architecture,  with  columns 
standing  boldly  out  on  projecting  pedestals, 
and  with  sculpture  introduced  at  every 
available  point,  is  suggested  with  a bold- 
ness and  richness  that  is  redolent  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  Sheet  6-8  contains 
Salomon  de  Brosse’s  plan  for  the  Protes- 
tant temple  at  Charenton,  destroyed  in 
1685,  and  the  facsimile  of  the  signature 
of  the  builder,  in  the  sumptuous 
decorative  handwriting  characteristic  of  the 
period.  A fine  frontispiece  of  a title-page 
for  a book  on  the  Orders  appears  on  the 
same  sheet,  “ Faicte  par  Gille  Salud,”  and 
dated  1662.  These  are  from  the  collection 
of  M.  Destailleur,  the  eminent  French  archi- 
tect. Sheet  9-1 1,  from  the  same  collection, 
gives  three  sheets  of  a very  curious  collec- 
tion of  sketches  for  spires  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  “Compositions  for  a Treatise  on 
Architectural  Spires,”  attributed  to  Rubens, 
for  Peter  Paul  was  also  among  the  prophets-in 
regard  to  architecture.  Sheet  12-14  consists 
of  drawings  for  a treatise  on  Cupolas,  by  the 
same  hand,  whether  that  of  Rubens  or  not. 
Sheet  15,  from  M.  Destailleur’s  collection,  . 
is  a bold  and  fantastic  drawing  bv 
G.  M.  Oppenordt  (1672-1742)  for  part 
of  a fagade  for  a proposed  “ Theatre 
Lirique  et  Harmonique  ” for  Paris ; a 
thing  terrible  in  taste,  according  to 
our  ideas  (it  would  not  shock  French 
architects  so  much),  but  showing  vigour 
enough  in  fancy  and  execution.  No.  16,  the 
last  of  the  specimens,  brings  us  back  to  more 
Classic  sobrieties  of  architecture,  being  a 
geometrical  elevation  of  the  design  by  Pierre 
Contant  d’lviy  (1698-1777)  for  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  for  Paris;  this  is  from  the  Destailleur 
collection,  and  is  labelled  “original  drawing 
for  the  engraving  of  1767.''  The  centre  is 
finely  treated  ; the  whole  stands  on  a plateau 
with  powerfully  rusticated  retaining  walls  ; 
flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  the  plateau,  from 
which  again  a great  flight  of  steps  on  each  hand 
leads  up  to  the  sides  of  the  central  portico, 
above  which  is  a cupola  of  rather  ugly  out- 
line. The  main  portion  of  the  front  is 
stopped  by  a pavilion  with  a cupola  at  each 
end,  a columnar  order  being  carried  along  the 
recessed  portions  of  the  front,  and  repeated 
by  a pilaster  order  on  the  pavilions.  The 
weak  point  of  the  design  is  in  the  end  wings, 
which  are  somewhat  mean  in  effect  and 
badly  joined  on  to  the  centre.  But  in  the 
main  this  is  a very  dignified  design.  The 
front  of  the  rusticated  retaining  wall  of  the 
plateau  is  decorated  by  niches  from  which 
fountains  discharge. 

Taking  these  few  examples  as  a mere  bit 
cut  out  of  the  collection  which  M.  de 
Geymuller  promises  us,  one  cannot  but  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  a scheme  which  would 
bring  within  general  reach  of  architectural 
students  several  thousands  of  architectural 
drawings  of  such  interest  as  these,  and 
which  may  be  the  means  moreover  of 
preserving  to  future  generations  drawings 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  preserve  in  their 
original  state  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
We  hope  that  the  scheme  may  find  sufficient 
support  to  be  carried  out ; and  if  so,  surely 
there  ought  to  be  an  effort  made  to  secure  one 
subscription  copy  for  the  Library  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  We  are 
aware  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  do 
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this  out  of  the  official  funds  of  the  Institute. 
But  it  would  surely  be  possible  to  get  up 
a subscription  for  five  years  among  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  perhaps  with  the 
additional  assistance  of  some  who  are  not 
members  (for  even  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  general  views  of  the  Institute  admit 
the  value  of  its  library),  to  secure  for  the  re- 
presentative architectural  library  of  the 
kingdom  a copy  of  a collection  which  would 
be  of  such  permanent  value  and  interest. 
Architecture  is  not  a very  wealthy  pro- 
fession ; still  there  are  a limited  number  of 
members  of  the  Institute  who  could  afford 
a pretty  liberal  subscription  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  a large  number  who  could 
afford  to  assist  with  a more  moderate  sum, 
and  we  hope  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
will  take  this  into  consideration.  If  the 
scheme  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  ought  not  to  allow  itself  to 
be  left  outside  of  it.  One  hundred  subscriptions 
of  2/.  a year  for  five  years,  or  one  hundred 
donations  of  1 o/.,  would  do  it.  That  ought 
surely  to  be  possible. 


NOTES. 

jj  HE  issue  raised  by  the  new  in- 
vestigation of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Commission,  to  which ; 
we  referred  last  week,  whatever 
bearing  it  may  have  upon  the  report  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  continued  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  has  a 
special  interest  for  sanitarians  and  all  con- 
cerned in  water  supplies  taken  from  polluted 
rivers.  The  question  is  whether  Dr.  Barry  is 
mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  water  of  the 
river  Tees  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  enteric 
fever  which  occurred  in  several  towns  situate 
in  the  valley  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1890.  There  are  two  waterworks  by  which 
the  water  of  the  Tees  is  distributed  to  the 
districts  in  which  the  fever  prevailed.  The 
Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Water  Board 
supply  the  entire  urban  districts  of  Middles- 
brough, Stockton  - on  - Tees,  and  South 
Stockton,  portions  of  the  urban  districts  of 
Normanby,  Ormesby,  Eston,  and  Kirkleatham, 
and  portions  of  the  rural  districts  of  Stockton, 
Guisborough,  Stokesley,  and  Darlington. 
The  Darlington  Waterworks  supply  the 
whole  urban  district  and  a portion  of 
the  rural  district  of  Darlington.  The 
manager  of  the  Stockton  and  Middles- 
brough Water  Board,  Mr.  D.  D.  Wilson, 
boldly  disputes  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Barry, 
that  the  evidence  establishes  the  connexion 
between  the  water  supply  and  the  epidemic, 
and  avers  that  local  outbreaks  are  accounted 
for  by  local  insanitary  conditions,  which  also 
favoured  the  "spreading1’  of  the  disease. 
The  controversy  between  the  official  inspector 
and  the  local  manager  depends  upon  a mass 
of  evidence  as  to  times  and  places,  numbers 
and  averages,  as  difficult  to  sift  as  any  the 
Commission  has  taken.  The  first  report  ot 
Dr.  Barry  was  published  as  part  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  1S90-91.  This 
was  called  an  "Interim”  Report,  and  it  is 
the  only  report  as  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  The  final  report  has  been 
delayed  by  the  preparation  of  plates  to 
illustrate  it  and  the  annual  report  of 
which  it  forms  part,  has  only  just  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament.  But  this  final  report 
is  that  of  which  the  Commission  takes 
cognizance,  to  the  ignoring  of  the  interim 
report,  from  which  we  quoted  last  week. 
Early  proofs  of  this  final  report  were 
forwarded  confidentially  to  the  Commission 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  a copy 
must  have  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Wilson  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  his  reply  and  refuta- 
tion. It  was  in  elucidation  of  these,  which 
were  voluminous  and  elaborate,  that  he  was 
examined  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and 
next  week  Dr.  Barry  is  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  his  reports  against  the 
cnnc.sms  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Except  so  far  as 
Mr.  \\nson  quoted  Dr.  Barry's  final  report 
for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  it,  it  was  a 


private  document ; but  it  is  not  suggested 
that  it  differs  from  the  interim  report  except 
in  circumstantial  details.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
good  witness,  and  came  well  out  of  severe 
cross-examination  on  the  case  he  presented, 
which,  at  first  blush,  seems  a strong  one. 
If  it  should  be  held  that  he  has  exculpated 
Tees  water,  or  cast  doubt  upon  its  share  in 
originating  the  epidemic,  doubts  may  be 
entertained  as  to  which  water  has  been 
wrongly  condemned  in  other  cases.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  description  of  the  rapid  clogging  of 
the  filters  by  flood-water,  which  is  specially 
indicted  in  this  case,  seemed  almost  to  justify 
the  suspicions  he  had  tried  to  remove,  by 
indicating  such  exceptional  impurity  that  the 
water  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  at  all,  if 
it  could  have  been  dispensed  with  by 
drawing  on  an  adequate  storage. 


WE  have  elsewhere  given  some  parti- 
culars as  to  the  New  Asylum  at 
Claybury,  which  was  formally  opened  or 
inaugurated  by  a concourse  and  speech- 
making last  Saturday  in  the  Recreation 
Hall.  We  published  a view  and  plan  of  the 
Asylum,  as  intended,  in  the  Builder  for 
Nov.  23,  1S89;  the  design  then  given  has 
not  been  materially  altered.  There  is 
of  course  little  to  be  said  about  such 
a building  in  the  architectural  sense  ; it  was 
not  intended,  nor  was  it  possible,  that  much 
could  be  spent  on  architectural  effect ; and 
Mr.  Martineau’s  reflections  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  building  might  have  on  the 
asylum  planners  of  a past  generation, 
could  they  see  it — whether  they  would  take 
it  for  a royal  palace,  &c. — may  be  regarded 
as  a very  typical  specimen  of  a chairman- 
of-committee's  eloquence.  The  recreation 
hall,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  interior  in 
which  architectural  effect  could  be  considered, 
is  a good  room,  not  troubled  with  too  much 
refinement  in  the  architectural  detail  or  in 
the  colour  of  the  decorative  glass  in  the 
windows,  which  might  have  been  better;  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  well  treated  with  a sump- 
tuous oak  wainscotting  and  a decorative 
stoneware  ventilating  frieze  over  it.  As  a 
matter  of  taste  and  appearance,  we  should 
have  preferred  not  to  see  the  oak  varnished, 
but  cleanliness  and  sanitary  considerations 
are  no  doubt  on  the  side  of  the  varnish.  In 
all  the  other  portions  of  the  building  the 
architectural  treatment  seems  just  what  it 
should  be  for  a building  which  had 
to  be  finished  in  a plain  and  in- 
expensive manner,  and  the  day-rooms  for 
the  patients  are  really  charming  rooms.  A 
walk  through  a great  asylum  like  this,  while 
the  rooms  are  empty,  enables  one  the  better 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  echelon 
system  of  plan,  as  we  enter  one  block 
alter  another  and  find  each  day-room  ex- 
tending out  into  the  sunlight  quite  clear  of  the 
last  block.  We  do  not  know  why  the  nurses’ 
rooms  are  given  plate  glass  while  the 
patients  are  given  small  panes  ; we  presume 
the  plate  glass  is  considered  preferable  and 
only  denied  to  the  patients  from  risk  of 
breakage.  In  our  opinion  the  result  is  that 
the  patients  have  the  best  of  it,  and  that 
their  rooms  are  far  more  homelike  and  com- 
fortable-looking than  those  of  the  nurses.  A 
large  audience  assembled  to  hear  the 
speeches,  and  considering  how  commonly 
the  architect  is  entirely  passed  over  and 
forgotten  on  these  occasions,  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  hear  from  one  of  the  speakers  that 
the  committee  had  only  one  feeling  towards 
their  architect — "that  of  entire  satisfaction 
from  first  to  last  — a sentiment  which  was 
cordially  applauded. 


A PLAINTIFF,  a tenant,  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  winning  an  action  brought 
against  his  landlord  for  a breach  of  warranty 
and  false  representation  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a house.  A common  jury, 
in  the  case  of  Jordan  ?/.  Morley,  has 
given  the  plaintiff  60/.  damages,  which  may 
perhaps  pay  out-of-pocket  expenses  which 
were  caused  by  the  illness  of  the  inhabitants 


of  the  house.  But  the  fact  that  in  this 
particular  case  the  plaintiff  has  succeeded  in 
proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  a jury  that 
there  has  been  a false  representation,  and 
that  the  drains,  instead  of  being  in  good 
condition,  were  full  of  black  slime,  and 
emitted  foul  smells,  should  not  encourage 
would-be  tenants  to  do  without  a pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  drains  before  entering 
into  a contract  of  tenancy.  We  have  over 
and  over  again  said  that  no  prudent  man 
will  rely  solely  on  the  representation  of  a 
landlord.  This  very  case  is  a warning, 
because  to  obtain  a sum  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, after  an  expensive  and  trouble- 
some lawsuit,  cannot  make  up  for  the 
annoyance  and  trouble  caused  both  by 
illness  and  pecuniary  losses,  which  might 
have  been  entirely  avoided  by  a short 
survey  by  a competent  and  honest  builder 
before  the  house  was  entered  and  the 
contract  made.  Besides,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  next  common  jury  which  has  to  try 
a similar  case  on  similar  facts  would  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion.  A preliminary 
investigation  is  therefore  the  only  safe  course. 


A T the  joint  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
1\.  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association  and 
the  Ladies’  Health  Society,  held  in  Man- 
chester Town  Hall  on  the  15th  inst.,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  FI.  Barr,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Town  of 
Bury,  on  " The  Relative  Purity  of  Air  in 
Schools  and  Cotton  Factories.”  Great  out- 
cries have  repeatedly  been  made  respecting 
the  vitiated  air  of  weaving-sheds  and 
spinning-mills,  and  have  resulted  in  legis- 
lation which  has  proved  beneficial  alike  to 
employers  and  employed.  Dr.  Barr  set  him- 
self the  task  of  comparing  the  much-abused 
workshops  with  schools  and  class-rooms, 
and,  at  the  meeting  last  week,  he  presented 
the  result  of  his  investigations  in  tabular 
form.  The  figures  showed  that  the  air  in 
the  worst  class-room  contained  three  times 
as  much  carbonic-acid  as  that  in  the  worst 
weaving-shed.  This  is  a somewhat  startling 
fact,  although  a little  consideration  might 
have  revealed  its  probability  ; for  each  child 
in  a school  or  class-room  has  a floor  space  of 
only  10  or  12  square  feet,  while  each  worker 
in  a weaving-shed  has  probably  not  less  than 
ten  times  that  area.  Of  course  more  dust 
would  be  present  in  the  weaving-sheds  than 
in  the  schools.  Dr.  Barr  was  of  opinion  that, 
since  much  improvement  had  been  effected  in 
cotton  factories  by  the  Cotton  Cloths  Act 
which  came  into  force  in  1891,  so  in  like 
manner  even  better  results  might  be  antici- 
pated from  a somewhat  similar  measure 
applied  to  schools.  After  some  discussion,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Council 
of  the  Association  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Ackland,  with  a view  to  some  general  action 
being  taken  in  the  matter.  We  do  not  see 
that  any  further  legislation  is  needed  on  the 
subject,  as  the  Inspectors  of  Schools 
have  already  power  to  condemn  any 
existing  schools  which  they  consider  to 
be  sanitarily  imperfect,  and  the  Architect 
to  the  Education  Department  can  refuse 
to  pass  any  plans  for  new  schools, 
which  do  not  show  suitable  means  of 
ventilation.  What  is  wanted  is  a standard 
in  each  case : for  new  schools,  a minimum 
area  of  inlets  as  well  as  suitable  outlets 
should  be  specified,  and,  for  existing  schools, 
a minimum  amount  of  impurity  after  so 
many  hours’  occupation  should  be  stated. 
Architects  and  Inspectors  would  then  have 
something  definite  to  guide  them.  The 
appointment  of  a few  properly  qualified 
inspectors  for  the  special  purpose  of  testing 
the  sanitary  condition  of  schools  would  be 
of  great  service.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Barr's 
paper  will  result  in  some  effective  steps 
being  taken  for  the  improvement  of  school- 
ventilation. 


WE  give  a sketch  of  St.  John’s  Gate, 
Clerkcnwell,  which  is  to  be  re- 
opened to-day  (Saturday),  by  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  after  repair  and  restoration.  We 1 
gave  some  information  about  it  in  a Note  in  I 
our  last  issue  (page  463). 


IN  America  the  artificial  heating  and 
ventilation  of  large  buildings,  or  as  they 
are  there  called,  halls  of  audience,  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  writings,  books,  articles 
and  pamphlets ; but  we  do  not  always  find  , 
that  the  results  are  as  satisfactory  as  the  | 
amount  of  writing  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
We  fear  that  in  some  respects  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins  are  on  the  wrong  track,  and 
this  has  especially  been  forced  on  our  notice 
by  reading  in  a pamphlet  recently  received 
arguments  in  favour  of  ventilating  large 
rooms  by  admitting  fresh  air  at  the  top  and 
extracting  at  the  bottom.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  method,  which  we  have  in  this  journal 
uniformly  condemned,  we  find  quoted  the 
Carnegie  Music  Hall  in  New  York,  in  which  j 
it  is  stated  that  an  equable  temperature 
is  maintained  under  any  external  atmospheric  ' 
conditions.  Our  experience  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  topmost  seats  in  that  hall, 
on  the  occasion  of  a sacred  concert  when 
the  house  was  crammed  full,  was  not 
pleasant.  The  atmosphere  was  both  un- 
bearably hot  and  unhealthily  close,  although 
we  should  have  been  the  recipient  of  the 
freshest  incoming  air.  The  thermometer 
outside  the  building  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  zero,  and  our  insular  con- 
stitution found  the  American  fresh  heated 


air  inside  quite  overpowering.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  absurdly  high  tempera- 
ture of  American  buildings  and  conveyances 
in  winter  is  a chief  cause  of  the  abnormal 
amount  of  pneumonia  from  which  the  people 
suffer. 


ON  Saturday  the  17th  inst.,  the  Junior 
Engineering  Society  visited  the  central 
station  of  the  London  Electric  Supply  Cor- 
poration at  Deptford,  and  were  conducted 
over  the  works  by  Mr.  C.  S.  V.  Brown,  one 
of  the  engineers-in-charge,  who  courteously 
explained  the  details  of  the  machinery  and 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  station. 
The  opening  of  the  Deptford  station,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  will, 
when  complete,  be  by  far  the  largest,  dates 
from  the  end  of  1889  ; but  work  may  be  said 
to  have  practically  begun,  on  anything  like 
the  present  scale,  in  February,  1891,  after 
the  fire  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Station 
made  it  advisable  to  remove  the  plant  there 
to  Deptford.  The  most  recent  additions  to 
the  plant  are  a 300  h.-p.  alternator,  now  in 
use,  with  Thiiry  exciter  run  on  the  same 
shaft,  and  another  similar  machine  shortly 
to  be  set  up.  Since  these,  like  the  machines 
removed  from  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Station, 
are  2,500  volt  machines,  it  is  necessary  by 
I means  of  step-up  transformers  to  raise  the 
I potential  to  10,000  volts,  at  which  pressure 
j the  current  is  transmitted  to  London.  Other 
I alternators  at  the  station  generate  currents 


at  10,000  volts,  which  is  transmitted 
direct  by  the  mains.  For  some  years 
the  steam-engines  used  at  the  station 
were  non-condensing,  but,  recently,  con- 
densing plant  has  been  added,  for  which 
the  proximity  to  the  river  is  a great  con- 
venience. The  boilers  are  provided  with 
Green’s  economisers  for  heating  the  feed- 
water,  and  steam  is  conveyed  from  them  to 
the  engines  by  a multi-tubular  steam  pipe, 
patented  by  M.  Ferranti,  consisting  of  seven 
3^-in.  solid  drawn  copper  pipes,  which,  being 
free  from  any  brazing  or  soldering  are  able 
to  withstand  the  high  boiler  pressure  of 
200  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Since  these 
have  been  introduced  there  has  been  no 
trouble  from  leakage  or  explosion  of  steam  ; 
before  that,  besides  minor  troubles,  it 
chanced  once  that  an  “ elbow”  was  blown  out. 
All  the  machines  are  capable  of  being  run  in 
parallel  and  are  so  run  at  least  twice  daily. 
The  forced  draught  engines  under  the  boiler 
house  are  only  used  in  cases  of  fog  or  other 
sudden  emergency.  Since  the  station  has 
been  fully  described  before  in  the  Builder 
some  two  years  back,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
similar  visit,  we  have  considered  it  un- 
necessary to  give  any  detailed  description  of 
the  10,000  volt  alternators,  the  boilers, 
engines,  and  other  matters  interesting  to  see, 
but  tedious  to  recount. 


TH  E annual  report  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor  of  Richmond  (Mr.  Love- 
grove)  shows  that  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  district  is  still 
in  progress.  The  question  of  the  venti- 
lation of  the  sewers  is  unsettled,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Gas  Company  in  March  last 
withdrew  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  Keeling- 
Holman  sewer  gas  destructors,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  danger  of  an  explosion  from 
gas  getting  into  the  sewers  from  leaking 
mains  and  thence  being  drawn  into  the 
furnace.  It  might  perhaps  be  replied  that  it 
rested  with  the  Gas  Company  to  see  that 
their  mains  did  not  leak.  In  regard  to 
drainage,  nearly  three  hundred  houses  have 
been  connected  to  the  public  sewers,  and 
the  report  notes  the  fact  that  the  connexion 
to  the  sewer  has  been  made-  in  each  case 
by  the  Town  Council’s  own  workmen,  so  as 
to  ensure  unitorm  and  satisfactory  workman- 
ship at  this  important  point  in  the  drainage 
system.  A plan  of  the  premises,  showing 
the  proposed  house  drain,  is  now  required  to 
accompany  each  notice  of  connexion,  so  that 
in  this  way  a complete  record  of  the  house 
drainage  of  the  district  is  being  obtained. 
The  testing  of  all  new  drains  with  water 
commenced  in  October  last,  in  place  of  mere 
examination  of  the  joints,  an  additional 
expenditure  which  is  quite  justified  by  the 
importance  of  its  object.  The  additional 
bye-laws  as  to  buildings  and  new  streets 
were  finally  approved  in  February  last. 
These  bye-laws  provide  additional  powers 
in  respect  of  height  of  rooms,  concreting  of 
sites  of  buildings,  quality  of  concrete  and 
mortar,  strength  of  timbers  in  roofs  and 
floors,  corrugated  iron  buildings,  and  position 
of  and  access  to  dust-bins. 


IT  was  announced  last  week  that  the 
Islington  Vestry  had  decided  to  contri- 
bute 6,500/.  towards  the  rebuilding  of  High- 
gate  Archway,  the  Middlesex  and  London 
County  Councils  give  13,000/.  and  6,500/. 
apiece,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
1,000/.,  the  total  cost  being  computed  at 
27,000/.  The  reconstruction  of  this  viaduct, 
which  rises  to  65  ft.  above  the  Archway-road, 
was  contemplated  in  1888,  when  Mr.  T.  de 
Courcy  Meade,  Surveyor  to  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board,  prepared  two  sets  of  alternative 
plans  for  a new  bridge  of  brick  and  stone. 
The  viaduct  carries  the  road  to  Hornsey  over 
a cutting  that  was  eventually  made  to  relieve 
the  ascent  for  the  Great  North  road  up 
Highgate  Hill.  In  1809  Robert  Vazie  pro- 
pounded a scheme  for  driving  a tunnel  24  ft. 
by  18  ft.  and  1,075  ft-  lonS-  through  the  hill, 
but  Rennie’s  proposal  to  shorten  the  tunnel 
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to  about  760  ft.  by  two  open  cuttings  was 
adopted.  After  390  ft.  of  tunnelling  had 
been  bored,  the  works  fell  in  (April,  1812), 
so  an  open  cutting  throughout  was  finally 
decided  upon,  to  be  crossed  at  Hornsey-lane 
by  the  present  archway,  which  is  built  in  two 
stories,  as  it  were,  the  lower  being  36  ft.  high 
and  1 8 ft.  wide,  and  has  (we  read)  its  main  and 
three  minor  arches  turned  underground  just 
as  they  are  above.  It  cost,  together  with  the 
approaches,  nearly  104000/.  ; the  tolls  for 
the  road  beneath  were  abolished  in  1876, 
in  terms  of  24  & 25  Viet.,  c.  28  (Holyhead 
Road  Relief  Act,  1861),  for  a composition  of 
9,000/.  We  fear,  if  one  of  the  designs  for- 
merly shown  to  us  is  to  be  carried  out,  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  new  archway 
having  even  the  degree  of  architectural 
dignity  and  character  which  belongs  to  the 
existing  one. 


AT  their  meeting  on  the  Sth  inst.,  the 
Common  Council  resolved  to  purchase 
a site  in  Basinghall-street  for  an  extension 
of  the  City  of  London  Court,  built  18S7-8, 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  and 
of  which  we  published  the  ground-floor  plan 
and  elevation  on  December  24,  {887.  They 
also  agreed  to  expend  about  6,300/.  upon  the 
erection  of  a gas-meter  testing  office,  a gas- 
examiner  s office,  and  police  stables,  in  lieu 
of  the  premises  in  the  City  Green-yard  which 
serve  lor  those  purposes.  The  entrance 
into  the  yard — above  which  is  inscribed : 
“THE 

CITY  GREEN  YARD 

1771.” 

is  on  the  east  side  of  Whitecross-street 
opposite  the  site  of  the  door  of  the  debtors’' 
Priso"'  built  in  I?I3-5»  after  the  designs  of 
\y.  Montague,  City  Surveyor,  and  now  re- 
placed by  the  Midland  Railway  Company’s 
Deput.  A small  court  on  the  right  hand  by 
the  police  stables,  is  formed  by  the  two 
blocks  and  a high  blank  wall  of  “ Gresham's 
Almshouses  (at  present  vacant)  which  were 
built  for  the  eight  poor  men  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  s foundation  who  had  been  lodged 
at  (old)  Gresham  College,  when  the  latter 
was  pulled  down  in  pursuance  of  8 Geo  III 
A few  years  ago  the  almsfolk  were  removed 
to  new  buildings  at  Brixton.  The  further 
end  of  the  yard  is  occupied  by  a house  for 
the  avK:  state-coach  and  by  the  Lord  Mayors 
stables.  The  coach  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  built  in  1757,  and  painted  by 
f.nd  Hatton  ; though  some  say  that 
in  1762  the  Corporation  purchased  the  dis- 
used royal  state-coach  and  employed  Dance 
to  restore  its  painted  panels.  In  his 


at  Wells,  a bird’s-eye  view  taken  from  the 
roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  giving  a capital  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  build- 
ings of  this  well-known  group.  This  drawing 
we  believe  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art , in  illustration  of  a paper 
on  Wells,  but,  as  is  unavoidable,  the  drawing 
loses  considerably  in  the  reproduction.  Mr. 
Herbert  Railton  and  Mr.  Holland  Tringham 
contribute  a large  number  of  drawings,  chiefly 
in  London.  The  most  noticeable  drawings 
of  the  former  artist  are  : — Two  or  three  views 
of  the  old  Emanuel  Hospital,  James-street, 
Westminster  ; the  quadrangle  of  Somerset 
House ; Whitehall  Gardens ; Buckingham 
Palace  ; the  entrance  to  Cawdor  Castle, 
Dublin  Castle,  and  Naworth  Castle  ; and  a 
charming  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  Castle 
of  Falaise.  Amongst  Mr.  Tringham’s 
drawings  are  some  good  ones  of  Westminster 
School  and  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster. 
Mr.  J.  Fulleylove  has  some  drawings  of 
Temple  Newsam  and  Knowle  House, 
Sevenoaks,  the  latter  a general  view  from 
the  south-east,  showing  well  the  picturesque 
gables  and  chapel  of  this  interesting  building. 
Besides  there  are  a large  number  of  drawings 
of  figures  and  land  and  sea  scapes  by  various 
well-known  artists.  Foremost  among  them 
are  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie’s  “ Shivering  Land  Bell 
Buoy  (109),  a “Wreck  on  the  Goodwins’’ 
and  “Jenningtree  Point,”  Mr.  Arthur 
Lemon's  drawings  illustrating  the  story  of  the 
“ Centaur,’  and  some  exquisite  drawings  by 
Mr.  William  Hatherell,  chiefly  abroad. 

THE  committee  for  the  restoration  of  St. 

Mary  Magdalen  parish  church,  Great 
Hampden,  have  entrusted  the  work  to  Mr.  J. 
Oldrid  Scott,  architect,  whose  estimate  for  a 
complete  reparation  amounts  to  1,963/.  In 
our  “Notes”  of  August  11,  1888,  we  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  brasses  in  this  church 
which  commemorate  members  of  the 
Hampden  family,  with  the  monumental 
tablet  that  Lord  Trevor,  afterwards  Viscount 
Hampden,  erected  circa  1754,  in  memory  of 
John  Hampden,  the  patriot.  A sum  of  200/. 
already  subscribed,  will,  it  is  stated,  defray 
the  cost  of  re-instating  the  exterior  of  the 
chancel  which  stands  in  need  of  speedv 
repair.  r J 


Curiosities  of  London,”  Timbs  quotes  a 
WM I™"1  J-  H Burn  to  the  effect  that 
Mutecross  and  Wood  streets  were  the  last 
to  surrender  their  sign-boards,  retaining 
them  nm,1  1773 ; that  is,  for  seven  years 

after  the  general  removal.  * 


0L  iaHttenti°n  h*s  been  dravvn  to  a cheap 
V-y  and  apparently  effective  form  of  level 

byereasonSofta|bIe-  ior.a':diitects  and  builders 
adiusXd  hj lts  sl”P,icity.  The  telescope  is 

three  to  whJch  SCreW  onl>'  ins,ead  of  the 
tnree  to  which  we  are  accustomed  and  which 

are  provocative  too  often  of  bad  temper 
and  loss  of  time,  while  the  bubble  tub/ is 
reflerf  benf.a.th  the  telescope  and  a pierced 

schO„,r,BaLSdXa»HamGbeul.B“t“: 

AT  e'c”  ™'tleriSi.Hal1,  Warwick  Lane,  and  t 

Messrs  Cassell  & Co  ofnd,S  ^ held  by  7*  - ^ 


THE  erection  of  modern  office  buildings 
has  been  carried  to  a higher  pitch  of 
development  in  America  even  than  here,  and 
the  elements  that  command  financial  success 
are  closely  studied,  and  in  our  New  York 
contemporary,  the  Architectural  Record,  of 
the  30th  ultimo,  are  discussed  under  the 
heads : (a)  Ease  of  access ; (h)  good  light  • 
v)  good  service;  (d)  pleasing ‘environment 
and  approaches  ; ( e ) the  maximum  of  rent- 
able area  consistent  with  true  economy  • (f) 
ease  of  rearrangement  to  suit  tenants’;  (<r) 
minimum  of  cost  consistent  with  true 
economy.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
provision  of  a little  sun  in  each  office  during 
part  of  the  day  is  advocated.  Heating  and 
ventilation  and  electric  lighting  are  to  be 
provided  by  the  landlord  for  all  offices,  and 
lilts  or  “ elevators  ” are,  of  course,  a sine  qua 
non.  Naturally  the  number  of  lifts  depends 
upon  the  number  of  stories  and  the  number 
of  offices  on  a floor,  as  well  as  upon  the  speed 
of  working.  In  no  case  should  a person 
have  to  wait  longer  than  forty  seconds  for  a 
lift-car.  This  sounds  like  quick  work  ; but 
we  have  found  that  this  desideratum  is  often 
obtained  in  American  office  buildings 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

The  closing  meeting  of  Session  1892-93  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  Conduit-street.  The 
meeting  was  preceded  by  a reception  in  the 
Lower  Galleries,  and  at  half-past  eight  the 
members  and  visitors  (including  a large  number 
of  ladies)  adjourned  to  the  meeting-room,  where 
the  President,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  took 
the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  formal  business, 

Mr.  W.  Emerson,  Hon  Sec.,  read  translations 
of  the  following  letters  : — 

"Paris,  15  juin  1893. 

Monsieur  le  President, — En  vous  accusant 
reception  du  dipldme  qui  me  confere  le  titre  de 
membre  honoraire  correspondant  de  l’lnstitut  Royal 
des  Architectes  Britanniques,  je  viens  en  meme 
temps  vous  prier  d'accepter  pour  vous-meme  et  de 
transmettre  k vos  collogues  l'expression  de  ma  plus 
vive  gratitude. 

La  distinction  si  rare  et  si  enviye  que  l'Institut 
Royal  m'a  accordde  est  faite  pour  m'honorer  au  plus 
haut  point : j'en  suis  d'autant  plus  touchy  et  plus 
fier  que  cette  marque  de  sympathie  est  donCe  celui 
qui  ne  peut  revendiquer  que  le  titre  d'archdologuc 
par  des  artistes  Cminents,  par  des  cr^ateurs,  qui 
affirment  ainsi  la  solidarity  entre  l'art  et  la  science. 

Je  n’oublierai  pas,  d'un  autre  coty,  qu'en  m'agry- 
geant  4 une  society  si  justement  cyi6bre  vous  m'avez 
imposy  des  obligations  : je  m’estimerai  tr£s  heureux 
de  pouvoir  prendre  part  aux  travaux  de  l'Institut 
Royal  et  de  justifier  par  mes  efforts  la  confiance  que 
vous  m'avez  fait  l’honneur  de  me  tgmoigner. 

Veuillez  agryer,  monsieur  le  President,  l'hommage 
de  mes  sentiments  de  haute  considyration. 

Eugene  Muntz. 

Monsieur  le  President  de  l'Institut  Royal  des 
Architectes  Britanniques." 

' ' Paris,  le  16  juin  iSqj. 
President  et  tr&s  honore 


Monsieur  l. c.  ihmiuhwi  ei  ikes  honore 
Confrere,— Je  suis  tr£s  reconnaissant  de  l’honneur 
que  me  font  les  membres  de  l'Institut  Royal  des 
Architectes  Britanniques  en  m'invitant  k assister  k la 
remise  k mon  yminent  confrere  et  ami,  M.  Hunt,  de 
la  mydaille  d'or  de  S.M.  la  Reine  d'Angleterre 
Impyratrice  des  Indes.  Cette  supreme  recompense 
vient  couronner  la  vie  laborieuse  de  1'artiste,  et 
j’aurais  yty  heureux  de  me  joindre  k mes  confreres 
anglais  en  cette  solennity  pour  porter  la  santy  de  Sa 
Majesty  et  de  M.  Hunt. 

Par  une  coincidence  que  je  regrette,  le  lundi  19  a 
lieu  l'ouverture  du  Congr£s  annuel  des  Architectes 
francais,  et  j'ai  pour  devoir  de  prysider  cette  pre- 
miere syance,  ce  qui  me  prive  du  plaisir  d'etre  k la 
ryunion  de  “ Limmer’s  Hotel." 

J'ai  donnye  connaissance  aujourd'hui  k une  assem- 
ble gynyrale  des  membres  de  notre  Sociyty  centrale 
1 de  la  gracieuse  invitation  qui  m'ytait  faite,  et  mes 
| confreres  ont  voty  £ l'unanimity  des  fyiicitations  pour 
notre  sociytaire  M.  Hunt,  de  vives  acclamations  en 
l'honneur  de  nos  confreres  de  l'Institut  Royal. 

Veuillez,  monsieur  le  Prysident  et  tr£s  honory  con- 
frere, agryer  l'expression  de  mes  meilleurs  sentiments 
confraternals. 

Le  Prysident  de  la  Sociyty  Centrale  des  Architectes 
Fran  (pais,  Membre  de  l’Institut, 

H.  Daumet. 

Monsieur  John  Macvicar  Anderson, 

President  de  l'Institut  Royal  des 
Architectes  Britanniques. 


Society  of  Acts.— The  Animal  Conversazione 
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A letter  was  also  read  from  M.  Charles 
Gamier,  architect  of  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  and 
a former  Royal  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Institute, 
regretting  his  inability  to  attend  the  meetingowing 
to  indifferent  health. 

In  addition,  it  was  announced  that  a letter  had 
been  received  from  M.  C^sar  Daly,  of  Paris  (last 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal) 
regretting  his  inability  to  attend  owing  to  the 
illness  of  Madame  Daly. 

The  President  said  that  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present  it  was  of  course  gratifying  to  see 
present  amongst  them  as  many  of  the  past  Gold 
Medallists  as  possible.  It  was  with  sincere  regret 
that  they  had  received  letters  from  M.  Gamier, 
M.  Daumet,  and  M.  Cesar  Daly  explaining 
their  inability  to  be  present,  but  he  was  pleased  to 
see  present  on  that  occasion  past  Gold  Medallists 
in  the  persons  of  Sir  Henry  Layard,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield. 

The  President,  who  on  rising  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  was  received 
with  applause,  said  : — 

Colleagues  and  Gentlemen,— For  the  third  time 
it  becomes  my  privilege,  as  your  representative, 
to  present  the  Gold  Medal  which  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  graciously  confers  each  year  on  such 
distinguished  architect  or  man  of  science  of  any 
country  as  may  have  designed  or  executed  a 
building  of  high  merit,  or  produced  a work 
tending  to  promote  or  facilitate  the  knowledge  of 
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Architecture  in  the  various  branches  of  science 
connected  therewith.  Two  years  since  I was 
permitted  to  be  the  medium  of  conferring  this 
honour  on  an  eminent  English  architect,  whose 
name  and  works  are  alike  appreciated  and  known 
by  all  in  the  realm  of  art — Sir  Arthur  Blomfield. 
East  year,  no  one  who  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion can  have  forgotten  the  venerable  Frenchman 
who  accepted  from  my  hands  this  gift  of  the 
Queen,  or  the  striking  address  in  which  he 
testified  his  appreciation  of  the  honour  — an 
address  which,  as  we  were  subsequently  informed, 
had  been  perused  with  no  ordinary  interest  by 
Her  Majesty.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
prolonged  and  active  life  of  Monsieur  Cesar  Daly 
is  still  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  art  to  which 
he  has  dedicated  his  powers,  and  ennobling  to 
find  octogenaiian  energy  of  such  exceptional 
vigour  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  a cause  so  com- 
mendable, so  irreproachable,  and  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  society.  I have  thus  experienced 
the  happiness  of  presenting  this  Royal  gift  to  an 
Englishman  and  to  a foreigner  ; but  when  I regard 
the  proceedings  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  I 
feel  some  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is  the 
nationality  of  the  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  in  1893  ; for  the  distinguished  architect 
whom  it  is  at  once  our  pride  and  our  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  honour  can  scarcely  be  defined 
either  as  an  Englishman  or  as  a foreigner.  He  is  no 
doubt  an  Englishman  in  the  sense  that  he  speaks  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
is  not  an  Englishman  in  the  sense  that  he  was 
born,  and  finds  a domicile,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  British  Empire.  He  is  no  doubt  a foreigner 
in  the  sense  that  the  scene  in  which  he  has 
achieved  celebrity  is  not  British  soil,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  is  not  a foreigner  in  the  sense  that 
his  nationality  is  so  intimately  linked  to  our  own 
that  we  scarcely  regard  it  as  separate  or  distinct. 
What  shall  I say,  then  ? If  he  is  not  an  English- 
man, and  if  he  is  not  a foreigner,  there  is  but  one 
word  in  our  vocabulary  that  will  truly  describe  his 
nationality — he  is  an  American.  Thus,  whatever 
interest  may  have  been  associated  with  any  or  all 
of  the  forty-five  eminent  men  on  whom  this  Medal 
has  been  conferred,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present 
occasion  has  no  parallel,  and  is  indeed  unique  ; 
for  we  are  about  to  do  honour  to  a citizen  ot  the 
great  Western  Republic,  one  whose  name  we  are 
proud  to  enrol  as  one  of  our  Royal  Gold  Medal- 
lists— not  only  on  account  of  high  personal  and 
professional  merit — but  also  because  he  is  the  first 
American  whose  name  will  appear  in  that  roll-call 
of  illustrious  artists.  That  the  selection  should 
this  year  have  fallen  on  one  who  has  designed  the 
principal  building  in  the  great  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion which  attracts  the  world’s  sight-seers  to 
Chicago  at  the  present  moment,  and  which  will 
hereafter  associate  the  name  of  America  with  the 
most  wondrous  development  that  international 
exhibitions  have  ever  reached,  or  are  ever  likely  to 
attain,  is  to  say  the  least,  a singularly  fortuitous 
coincidence.  In  honouring  Mr.  Hunt  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  eminence,  and  of  his  works  as  an  archi- 
tect, we  rejoice  that  we  arc  thus  able  to  pay  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  United  States  in  the  person 
of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons. 

The  art  of  a new  country  is  necessarily  devoid 
of  the  native  inspiration  and  guidance  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  centuries,  and  in  ancient  monu- 
ments, which  are  the  glory  of  older  countries. 
In  the  case  of  America,  the  possession  of  bound- 
less resources  and  of  illimitable  wealth  — the 
rapid  development  of  which  almost  appals  us — 
without  the  accompaniment  of  the  experience  of 
the  past  to  guide  lavish  indulgence,  presents  a 
condition  which  in  respect  of  art  is  beset  with 
temptation,  and  pregnant  with  danger,  for  with- 
out the  restraining  curb  of  necessity,  broad  and 
easy  is  the  road  from  luxury  to  extravagance, 
from  liberty  to  licence.  In  such  circumstances, 
who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  define  or  limit  the 
influence  exercised,  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  the 
early  masters  of  the  arts  in  America?  It  cannot 
but  be  well,  indeed,  that  the  development  of  her 
architecture  has  been  inspired  by  one  possessing 
the  refined  taste,  the  educated  judgment,  and  the 
cosmopolitan  experience,  of  Richard  Morris  Hunt. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  globe — even  in  these 
days  of  rapid  intercommunication — men  are  born, 
rise  to  eminence,  guide  the  interests  of  vast  com- 
munities, reap  great  honours,  and  pass  away, 
creating  comparatively  little  stir  in  the  popular 
imagination  here  at  home.  Hence,  if  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hunt — although  well  known  to  11s — is  not 
a household  word  in  England  to  the  same  extent 
as  it  is  in  America,  it  is  not  because  his  achieve- 
ments are  less  renowned,  or  his  works  less 
important,  than  those  of  men  whose  names  are 
more  familiar  to  the  public  here,  but  simply 
because  we  are  geographically  separated  by  the 


few  thousand  miles  known  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
I offer  no  apology  therefore — unless  it  be  to  Mr. 
Hunt  for  referring  in  his  presence  to  his  life  and 
work — if  I venture  to  review  some  of  the  more 
prominent  particulars  of  his  career,  which  I feel 
sure  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Richard  Morris  Hunt,  born  in  Brattle- 
borough,  State  of  Vermont,  in  1S2S,  comes  of  an 
old  New  English  family,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Honourable  Jonathan  Hunt,  Member  of  Congress. 
On  his  father’s  death  his  mother  removed  to  New 
Haven,  and  his  education  was  commenced  at 
French’s  school,  and  continued  at  the  Boston  High 
School  and  Latin  School.  In  1843 — at  the  age, 
therefore,  of  15 — he  accompanied  his  family  to 
Europe,  and  entered  a school  at  Geneva, 
commencing  the  study  of  architecture  with 
Samuel  Darier.  From  Geneva  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  studied  under  Hector  Lefuel  entering 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  in  1845.  On  leaving 
the  Iicole  he  travelled  through  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  in 
1S54  he  received  from  the  French  Government 
the  appointment  of  “ Inspecteur  aux  Travaux” 
on  the  new  buildings  uniting  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Louvre.  His  master,  Lefuel,  having,  during  his 
absence,  succeeded  Visconti  as  architect,  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Pavilion  de  la  Bibliothcque, 
opposite  the  Palais  Royal,  and  had  the  honour  of 
making,  under  Lefuel,  all  the  studies  and  full- 
size  drawings  of  that  Pavilion. 

Having  thus  stored  his  mind  with  a knowledge 
of  some  of  the  celebrated  monuments  of  the  Old 
World,  and  acquired  practical  experience,  he 
returned  to  America  in  1855 — at  the  age  of  27 — 
and  spent  about  six  months  in  assisting  the  late 
Thomas  U.  Walter  at  the  Capitol  of  Washington. 
He  then,  at  New  York,  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  to  which  he  has  enthusiastically 
devoted  his  powers  throughout  an  exceptionally 
busy  and  distinguished  career. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  took  an  active  and  a 
prominent  part  in  founding  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  a body  which  now  has 
Chapters  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
He  succeeded  R.  M.  Upjohn  and  Thomas  U. 
Walter  as  President,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
President  of  the  Institute  under  its  reorganised 
constitution.  He  was  also  for  several  years 
President  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute. 

Soon  after  commencing  his  career  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Hunt  opened  an  architectural  atelier  for 
students  on  the  French  system,  thus  demonstrating 
in  a practical  form  the  native  energy  of  his  mind, 
and  the  influence  which  his  European  studies  had 
exercised.  Many  of  the  leading  architects  in 
America  to-day — such  men  as  Professor  William 
R.  Ware,  George  B.  Post,  Frank  Furniss,  Henry 
van  Brunt,  Charles  Gambrill,  and  others — were 
students  in  this  atelier,  and  it  is  natural  that  Mr. 
Hunt  should  feel  proud  of  the  eminent  position 
they  have  achieved,  for  who  will  venture  to  say 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  teaching  and  inspira- 
tion they  received  in  the  first  American  atelier  ! 

In  1S67  Mr.  Hunt  served  as  a Member  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Jury  at  the  International  Exposition  in 
Paris  ; in  1876  he  held  the  same  office  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  ; and  in 
this  present  year  of  grace  he  has  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Jury  of  Selection,  and 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Architects,  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

In  1882  Mr.  Hunt  received  from  the  French 
Government  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  was  elected  a Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Institut  de  France  in  the  following  year.  He 
is  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes  Franfais,  and  of  the  Architects  and 
Engineers’  Society  of  Vienna  ; and  an  Acade- 
mician of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  He  has  been 
highly  honoured  by  Harvard  University,  the 
oldest  and  foremost  seat  of  learning  in  America, 
which  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
the  first  ever  conferred  by  that  university  on  an 
artist.  Lastly,  we  have  ourselves  the  honour  of 
claiming  Mr.  Hunt  as  one  of  our  Honorary 
Corresponding  Members  ; and,  in  anticipation  of 
the  more  intimate  relationship  we  are  now  about 
to  assume,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note 
the  views  which  have  been  expressed  on  behalf 
of  both  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
France  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  acceptance 
of  the  honour  which  we  are  now  permitted  to  be 
the  medium  of  conferring  on  him. 

In  reply  to  an  invitation  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  His  Excellency  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  London  has  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Institute  the  following  letter  : — 


“Embassy  of  the  United  States,  London, 
June  14,  1893. 

—Mr.  Henry  White,  Secretary  of  this  Embassy, 


has  acquainted  me  with  the  contents  of  your  note  to  him 
of  the  13th  instant,  in  which,  on  behalf  of  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
an  expression  of  their  desire  is  made  that,  as  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  I shcfuld  be  present  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Gold 
Medal  for  Architecture  to  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  of  New 
York,  in  recognition  of  his  executed  works  as  an  architect. 

Nothing  would  be  more  gratifying  to  me  personally — 
nothing  more  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— than  my  presence  as  their  representative  on  an  occasion 
so  honourable  and  of  such  just  distinction  to  a citizen  so 
eminent  in  the  great  profession  he  has  so  long  adorned. 

Of  Mr.  Hunt's  professional  skill  as  an  architect, 
sustained,  as  it  is,  by  his  personal  meritsand  high  character, 
there  is  in  his  own  country  a consensus  of  opinion  ; and  to 
know  that  his  renown  has  surpassed  the  limits  of  his  native 
land,  and  has  met  the  well-earned  applause  of  the  most 
competent  critics  of  other  nations,  is  a just  cause  of  national 
pride,  which  I am  sure  will  be  felt  when  the  announcement 
of  the  proposed  honour  to  him  shall  become  publicly  known 

Under  instructions  of  my  Government,  my  first  duty  in 
Great  Britain  is  the  presentation  of  my  credential  letter  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  until  this  shall  have  been  accomplished 
it  would  seem  proper  that  I abstain  from  other  acts  of  an 
official  nature.  Therefore,  I have  asked  Mr.  Henry  White, 
the  Secretary  of  this  Embassy,  to  be  present  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  and  people  to  whom  honour 
is  paid  when  it  is  bestowed  so  deservedly  upon  their 
distinguished  compatriot  Mr.  Hunt,  and  I am,  Sir,  most 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  T.  F.  Bayard." 

From  France  the  President  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes  Francais  thus  addresses 
Mr.  Hunt:— 

“ Paris,  le  8 avril  1893. 

Mon  cher  et  honors  Confr^re,  — Le  Bureau  ct  le 
Conseil  de  la  Societe  centrale  des  Architectes  francais 
m'ont  charg6  de  vous  adresser  les  vives  felicitations  de 
notre  Societe  pour  l'honneur  si  justement  merits  que  vient 
de  vous  con  hirer  1'Institut  royal  des  Architects  britanniques, 
en  vous  octroyant,  cette  annde,  la  grande  mtidaille  d'or  de 
la  Reine  d’Angleterre. 

C'est,  croyez-le  bien,  line  profonde  satisfaction  pour  nous 
de  voir  attribuer  cette  haute  et  rare  distinction  a un 
architecte  que  beaucoup  d'entre  nous  ont  connu,  cstinui  et 
aim<5  comme  condisciplc  a l'Ecole  des  Beaux-Artsa  Paris  et 
comme  collaborateur  d un  de  nos  maitres  les  plus  6minents, 
M.  Lefuel. 

Nous  aimons  a penser  que  c'est  un  peu  l'architecture 
frangaise  qui  vient  d'etre  honor^e  en  votre  personne  en 
m£me  temps  que  l'architecture  americaine. 

En  tout  cas,  c'est  de  grand  occur  que  jc  me  fais 
l'interprete  de  felicitations,  auxquelles  je  m’associe 
pleinement,  envers  un  membre  correspondant  de  la  SoeitiuS 
— trale  des  Architectes  frangais,  envers  un  artiste  a qui 
talent  et  ses  m^rites  ont  valu  le  titre  de  correspondant 
de  I'Acadcimie  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Veuillez  agr£er,  mon  cher  et  honored  confrere,  l'assurance 
: mes  meilleurs  sentiments  confraternels. 

Le  President  de  la  Societe  centrale  des  Architectes 
frangais,  Membre  de  1' Institut,  H.  Daumet." 

I have  referred  to  these  communications 
because  it  is  pleasant  to  be  thus  assured  that  he 
whom  we  delight  to  honour  is  held  in  equally 
high  regard  by  his  compatriots  alike  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  France.  To  describe  in 
detail  the  work  of  an  architect  whose  practice  has 
been  extensive  and  varied  entails  considerable 
labour,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  in  the 
present  case.  Mr.  Hunt’s  principal  works,  most 
of  which  are  of  Classical  design,  are  characterised 
by  both  vigour  and  purity  in  composition  ; 'and 
many  of  them  are  well  known  to  some  here  this 
evening. 

I have  said  enough  to  demonstrate,  were 
demonstration  required,  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Morris  Hunt,  which 
we  humbly  submitted  to  Her  Majesty,  is  not 
merely  justified  by  the  meritorious  works  and  by 
the  distinguished  career  of  the  man,  but  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those 
who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  his  qualifications, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  presenting  to  you  this  Gold 
Medal,  the  gift  of  Her  most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  I hand  you  what  is  the  typical 
embodiment  of  the  recognition  by  British 
architects  of  your  distinguished  and  honourable 
career,  and  of  the  high  architectural  merit  of  your 
works.  The  fact  that  you  have  travelled  some 
thousands  of  miles  in  order  that  you  might 
personally  receive  this  medal  may  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
you  rightly  regard  the  honour.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
highest  which  we  are  graciously  permitted  to  offer 
to  the  most  illustrious  architects  of  the  world,  and 
we  indulge  the  hope  that  our  American  brethren 
will  recognise  in  this  Royal  gift,  which  we  are 
privileged  to  present  to  their  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative, the  embodiment  of  the  hearty  good 
will,  the  sincere  respect,  and  the  ardent  admira- 
tion with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  architects 
of  the  Old  World. 


Mr.  Hunt,  in  replying,  said  it  would  be  useless 
to  say  that  he  was  not  in  a most  embarrassed 
position.  Nothing  that  he  could  say  would 
fairly  represent  his  feelings  of  gratification  and 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  Institute.  He 
had  been  honoured  with  numerous  decorations  by 
different  Institutes  and  societies,  but  the  present 
gift  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  a peculiar 
charm  about  it : it  was  presented  by  one’s  own 
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cottfrbres.  He  accepted  it,  and  was  proud  of  it — 
proud  of  it  for  his  country  ; for  in  accepting  it  he 
accepted  it  not  altogether  as  a personal  dis- 
tinction or  a personal  honour,  but  as  an  honour 
conferred  upon  the  whole  profession  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  light  it  was  so  regarded  “ on  the 
other  side.”  Indeed,  he  would  sub-divide  the 
honour  with  France.  The  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes  Francais  claimed  a part  of  the  honour, 
and  rightfully  so,  because  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  of  France  he  owed  everything.  In  the 
letter  which  had  been  read  from  the  Society 
Centrale  allusion  had  been  made  to  his  col- 
laboration with  his  old  patron  M.  Lefuel, 
in  the  work  at  the  Tuileries,  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  of  interest  if  he  said  a few  words,  by 
way  of  historical  reminiscence,  about  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  with  which  the  architects  for  the 
completion  of  that  work  were  met.  He  did  not 
know  that  anybody  now  living  knew  the  facts  as 
he  knew  them.  They  all  knew  that  the  extensive 
works  at  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  were 
commenced  by  Visconti,  who  made  his  designs 
for  the  work  in  the  Empire  style,  like  that  of  the 
Pavilion  Marsan,  facing  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
Although  Visconti  was  a man  of  great  merit,  it 
was  in  his  (the  speaker's)  opinion,  a godsend  to 
France  that  he  was  replaced  by  M.  Lefuel, 
because  Visconti’s  work  was  not  fairly  representa- 
tive of  French  architecture.  When  M.  Lefuel 
was  asked  to  undertake  the  work  he  made  it  a 
condition  of  acceptance  that  he  should  have  a 
bureau  des  i tudes,  and  that  the  work  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  French  style,  taking  as  a guide 
the  petite  facade  of  the  Louvre.  But  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  completion  of 
certain  portions  of  the  works.  Thousands  of  men 
were  employed,  whom  it  would  not  have  been 
politic  to  dismiss,  and  everything  had  to  be 
driven.  The  tpantielage  had  to  be  carried  up 
according  to  Visconti’s  designs,  and  while  that 
was  being  carried  up  the  bureau  des  t'tudes  was 
engaged  in  working-out  a totally  different  design. 
He  merely  alluded  to  this  because  there  was  one 


iiiuiiijiii,  in  uk;  1 iuimm  ue  1a  mono- 
theque,  opposite  the  Palais  Royal,  namely,  thal 
the  Ionic  order  on  the  second  story  was  a little 
slim.  The  reason  of  that  was  that  they  could  nol 
get  anything  more  nut  of  it.  What  they  wishe< 
to  have  there  was  the  Ionic  order  of  Philibert  De 
lorme,  which  was  that  of  the  old  Tuileries,  bui 
the  ipannelag e having  gone  up  in  the  shape  ir 
which  it  had  gone,  there  was  not  sufficient  stone 
left  for  the  borders  which  Philibert  Delorme 
would  have  introduced.  The  order  was  therefore 
a bit  slim,  though  it  was  not  the  fault  of  M. 
Lefuel,  who  wanted  to  correct  the  defect  b) 
introducing  marble  bands  such  as  Philibert  De 
lorme  used  in  the  old  Tuileries.  But  he  was 
perhaps  becoming  too  tedious  with  these  historica 
points.  Since  he  had  known  that  he  was  to  be 
the  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  he  had  felt, 
frankly,  that  he  had  been  too  much  favoured  as  e 
follower  of  their  profession.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  worked  in  it  for  now  forty-nine  years,  but  al 
the  same  time  he  had  perhaps  received  too  man) 
compliments  and  decorations  : he  would,  how- 
ever, excuse  the  Institute  for  having  been  the 
medium  of  presenting  him  with  the  Gold  Medal. 
But  since  he  had  to  receive  that  honour— anc 
there  was  no  honour  that  he  should  esteem  more 
highly— he  did  not  think  that  the  time  of  its 
presentation  could  have  been  better  selected  than 
in  the  present  quadricentenary  of  America,  which 
was  being  celebrated  in  the  large  Exhibition 
buildings  prepared  for  the  “World’s  Fair”  al 
Chicago  Did  time  permit,  he  should  like  tc 
explain  the  modus  operandi  of  the  carrying  out  oi 
those  buildings.  Generally  speaking,  all  othei 
nations  proposing  to  hold  a great  exposition  had 
taken  Dme  by  the  forelock,”  but  that  was  nol 
he  case  in  regard  to  the  World’s  Fair.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  site  could  be  agreed  upon. 
Aew  York  wanted  the  Exhibition,  Washington 
wanted  it,  and  Chicago  wanted  it,  and  finally  ii 
was  given  to  Chicago  within  less  than  two  year' 
of  the  time  fixed  for  the  opening.  As  it  wai 
unquestionably  the  greatest  exhibition  that  hat 
ever  been  held,  in  point  of  area,  at  any  rate 
not  much  time  had  been  lost.  Almost  the  firs 
question  that  arose  was  whether  they  shoulc 
appoint  an  architect  to  design  the  whole  of  th« 
buildings,  whether  the  different  buildings  shoulc 

whefh  T l°  u-m  tCd  °r  frce  ^petition,  o 
whether  the  architects  should  be  selected.  Th< 
princip'e  of  selection  was  decided  upon,  and  ever 
if  ^di  no  ,bueen  one  of  ^e  architects  selected 
he  should  still  have  thought  that  the  principle  o 
selection  was  a wise  one,  for  by  seFecdng  th< 
architects  for  different  sections  of  the  work  - 
great  deal  of  time  was  saved.  Months  woulc 
have  been  lost  if  the  buildings  had  been  put  ou 


to  competition.  The  Commission  had  the  pluck 
to  select  architects  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  the  various  buildings, 
and  the  Commission  had  acted  towards  the  archi- 
tects in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  being  always 
anxious  to  do  everything  they  could  to  get  up  an 
exhibition  that  should  be  worthy  of  the  United 
States.  If  there  was  any  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  Exhibition  buildings  the  architects,  and  not 
the  Commission,  were  to  blame.  The  selected 
architects  were  called  upon  to  make  sketches  of 
their  allotted  buildings  after  consultation  with 
each  other.  They  were  a board  of  ten  architects, 
five  of  them  so-called  “foreign”  architects — i.e., 
architects  not  practising  in  Chicago,  being 
entrusted  with  the  buildings  on  the  great  Plaza. 
When  they  met  they  discussed  the  question  of 
materials,  and  were  reminded  that  strictly  speak- 
ing iron  construction,  glass,  and  tiles  were  the 
proper  materials  to  be  used  for  such  buildings. 
But,  they  asked  themselves,  had  that  problem 
ever  been  satisfactorily  solved?  In  his  (the 
speaker’s)  personal  opinion — and  he  was  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  architects — it  had  not. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  of  the  Exhibitions  or 
“ World’s  Fairs  ” had  had  the  monumental 
look  about  them  that  they  should  have  had.  But 
they  asked  themselves,  if  that  problem  could  not 
be  solved  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  they  had 
the  best  artists  and  artisans  in  the  world,  where 
they  had  the  work  right  under  their  hands,  and 
where  they  had  had  a twofold  or  threefold  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  would  it  not  be  futile 
and  useless  for  them,  at  distances  of  a 
thousand  miles  apart,  and  a thousand 
miles  from  their  objective,  to  attempt  to  solve  it  ? 
The  Fair  Grounds  to  be  covered  by  the  buildings 
were  about  600  acres  in  extent.  Would  there 
not  be  hundreds  of  small,  light,  and  fancy  build- 
ings spread  all  about  the  grounds?  At  any  rate, 
they  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  to  give 
to  the  buildings  something  of  a monumental 
aspect— the  principal  buildings,  at  any  rate. 
They  resolved  to  work  in  the  Classic  style,  perfect 
freedom  being  given  to  each  architect,  except  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  one  man  outweighing  another, 
a module  of  60  ft.  as  the  height  of  the  main 
cornice  above  the  terrace  was  adopted,  excluding 
towers,  &c.  ; and  they  determined  for  the  first 
time  to  introduce  on  a grand  scale  sculpture  and 
painting,  which  in  his  opinion  were  absolute 
necessities  in  monumental  architecture.  To  give 
his  hearers  an  idea  of  the  Administration  Building* 
— the  smallest  yet  the  highest  and  most  central  of 
the  World’s  Fair  buildings,  he  would  remind  them 
that  it  covered  an  area  of  four  acres  ; it  was  280  ft. 
high,  and  the  dome  was  only  about  6 ft.  less  in 
diameter  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  On 
that  dome,  which  had  been  a great  school  for 
painters  and  sculptors,  there  were  from  sixty  to 
eighty  groups,  with  figures  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
high.  They  looked  upon  that  work  as  an  object- 
lesson  for  the  United  States  Government.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  was  there  so  much  money 
spent  yearly  upon  public  buildings  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  one  man,  the  Supervising 
Architect  to  the  Treasury  Department,  was 
called  upon  to  build  all  the  new  post-offices, 
Custom-houses,  and  Court-houses  of  the  United 
States,  from  Maine  to  California,  besides  at- 
tending to  keeping  all  the  old  ones  in  repair  ! 
Every  Congress  voted  millions  of  dollars  annually 
for  public  buildings,  and  there  were  on  the 
books  of  that  architect  a few  months  ago  at 
least  300  buildings.  They  had  been  trying  for 
several  years  to  break  up  that  system.  For  one 
public  building  in  Detroit,  Congress  had  eleven 
years  ago  appropriated  1,200,000  dols.,  and 
the  works  were  still  in  the  foundations  ! In 
regard  to  other  buildings  for  which  appropria- 
tions had  been  made,  they  had  not  even 
sharpened  their  pencils,  or  given  the  matter  a 
second  thought.  But  to  return  to  Chicago.  He 
should  like  to  say  that  of  all  the  forlorn  places 
that  could  possibly  have  been,  Jackson  Park,  the 
site  of  the  h xhibition,  was  the  most  forlorn  when 
he  and  his  architectural  confreres  first  saw  it.  A 
good  portion  of  it — quite  one-third — was  under 
water,  but  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
that  circumstance  in  the  general  laying-out 
of  the  Exhibition  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  beautiful  feature  in  such  exhibitions — 
that  of  water  communications— an  idea  due  to  the 
genius  of  Frederick  L.  Olmstead  and  Harry  Cod- 
man.  On  these  waters  visitors  glided  about  in 
electric  boats  and  launches.  The  earth  dug  out 
from  these  canals  was  made  into  terraces  in  front 
of  the  buildings.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hunt  said 
he  had  again  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute  most  sincerely,  not  only  for  himself  but  for 


* For  an  illustration  of  this  building,  of  which  Mr.  Hunt 
#as  the  architect,  see  the  Builder  for  August  8,  1891, 


the  profession  at  large  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  should 
try  to  hold  himself  ready  to  do  all  that  he  could 
to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  honour  conferred. 
(Mr.  Hunt,  on  resuming  his  seat,  was  warmly 
applauded.) 

The  President  said  that  the  meeting  had 
already  learnt,  from  the  charming  letter  which  he 
had  read  from  Mr.  Bayard,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States,  the  reason  why  he  was  absent  that 
evening ; but  they  were  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in 
London,  Mr.  Henry  White. 

Mr.  Henry  White,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Embassy,  said  that  although  he  should 
have  thought  it  superfluous  after  the  letter  which 
had  been  read  from  his  chief  to  have  trespfissed 
even  for  one  moment  upon  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, he  felt  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
the  very  great  gratification  and  high  appreciation 
which  not  only  they  of  the  Embassy,  but  almost 
everyone  in  the  United  States,  could  not  fail  to 
feel  at  the  great  honour  done  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Institute, 
to  their  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Hunt.  It 
would  be  superfluous,  and  indeed  presumptuous, 
in  one  who  had  no  technical  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  to  attempt  to  refer  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  valu- 
able services  to  architecture  in  the  States  ; but  his 
name  was  associated  in  the  mind  of  every 
American  with  all  that  is  most  progressive  and 
beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  their  country. 

Baron  H.  von  Geyrn  filler,  Flonorary  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute,  said  he 
wished  to  be  permitted,  as  a Correspondant  de 
l’lnstitut  de  France  and  a confrire  of  Mr.  Hunt 
come  over  from  Paris  for  the  present  solemnity, 
to  say  a few  words  of  the  feelings  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  on  this  occasion.  Though  he  had 
received  no  mandate  from  the  Academie  des 
Beaux-Arts  to  represent  the  Institut  de 
France  at  that  meeting,  he  felt  that  there  could 
be  nothing  unconstitutional  whatever  in  his 
simply  expressing,  like  a faithful  document, 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  absolute  truth,  namely, 
the  great  sympathy  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  arts  who  for  many  years  had 
known  Mr.  Hunt  personally,  and  the  great 
satisfaction  they  felt  at  the  high  distinction  con- 
ferred on  him  that  night.  Two  (lays  previously, 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  having  asked  M.  Charles  Gamier  and  the 
Vice-President,  M.  Daumet,  if  they  were  coming 
over  to  the  present  solemnity,  he  gathered,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  expressed  their  regret  at  being 
prevented  from  doing  so,  how  warm  an  interest 
they  took  in  the  great  distinction  conferred  on 
Mr.-  Hunt  by  his  English  confreres  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen.  Personally,  not  only  as  a 
foreign  confrere  often  residing  at  Paris, 
but  still  more  as  nephew  of  Count  Delaborde, 
the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  he  (the  speaker)  was  often 
able  to  be  a witness  of  the  great  sympathy 
of  the  Academy  for  their  American  confrere. 
Fully  aware  ot  this  sympathy,  and  having  some 
time  ago  to  write  to  Mr.  Hunt  on  some  personal 
affair,  he  asked  M.  Delaborde  if  he  might  send 
his  compliments  to  Mr.  Hunt.  He  warmly 
answered  about  as  follows:— “Je  crois  bien, 
mais  non  seulement  les  miens,  mais  ceux  de  tous 
le  Membres  de  1’ Academie,  car  tout  le  monde 
l’aime  beaucoup.”  It  was  his  personal  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Hunt  enjoyed  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  a sort  of  popularity,  if  it  might  be  per- 
mitted to  him  to  apply  that  word  to  the  feelings 
of  an  assembly  considered  to  be  composed  of  im- 
mortals. Might  he  be  permitted  to  add  a few 
words  more?  He  believed  the  choice  of  this 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  to  have  been 
particularly  happy,  since  the  distinction  fell  on  an 
artist  of  whom  old  Vasari  would  no  doubt  have 
written  : — “ Fit  il priuto  che  introdusse  in  America 
il  buon  disegno .”  By  doing  so  Mr.  Hunt  had 
become  the  Brunelleschi  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  were  com- 
memorating the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  was  particularly  fortunate.  Did  that 
fact  not  proclaim  that  the  highest  conceptions  of 
Art,  of  which  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
France  strove  to  hold  up  faithfully  the  immortal 
principles,  were  spreading  over  the  whole  world, 
and  that  those  principles  from  which  perfection 
alone  derived  were  equally  as  well  honoured  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  beyond  the  wide 
Atlantic  as  on  those  of  the  Seine? 

M.  Paul  Sedille,  honorary  and  corresponding 
Member,  then  read  the  following  discourse  : — - 
Messieurs  et  chers  Confreres, — Excusez-moi  tout 
d’abord  de  prendre  ici  la  parole  en  francais.  C est 
dans  la  langue  qui  vous  est  propreque  je  voudrais 
pouvoir  m’adresser  a vous  pour  exprimer  aux 
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Membres  de  l’lnstitut  Royal  des  Architectes 
Britanniques,  et  a mon  honore  confrere,  M. 
Richard  Hunt,  en  particulier,  les  sentiments  de 
bien  reelle  confraternite  qui  m’animent.  Heureuse- 
nient  que  la  plupart  d’entre  vous,  Messieurs,  sont 
plus  savants  que  moi  et  que  la  langue  fran5aise 
ne  leur  est  pas  etrangere.  M.  Hunt  a passe 
d’ailleurs  de  longues  annees  en  France,  je  me 
plais  a le  rappeler  en  cette  circonstance  solennelle 
de  sa  carriere  d’artiste.  II  a conserve  de  son 
sejour  parmi  nous  non  seulement  sa  connaissance 
approfondie  de  notre  langue,  mais  surtout  de  bons 
souvenirs  qu’il  ne  manque  jamais  de  rappeler 
avec  une  cordiality  dont  nous  lui  sommes  pro- 
fondement  reconnaissants.  Aussi,  nous  autres 
fran5ais,  pouvons-nous  etre  fiers  de  venir 
applaudir  a Londres  au  grand  honneur  qui  est 
fait  a notre  Eminent  confrere  americain  par 
les^  architectes  anglais,  en  lui  attribuant  cette 
Medaille  d’Or  que  notre  venerable  M.  Cesar  Daly 
recevait  l’annee  derniere  de  vos  mains,  que,  sans 
remonter  plus  haut,  vous  decemiez,  il  y a 
quelques  annes,  a notre  illustre  maitre  et  ami,  M. 
Charles  Gamier.  Monsieur  Hunt  nous  permettra 
de  prendre  grande  part  a son  succ£s,  car  nous 
n’oublions  pas,  comme  il  le  repete  avec  complai- 
sance lui  meme,  que  c’est  a l’Ecole  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts  de  Paris,  que  c’est  sous  la  direction 
de  nos  mattres  les  plus  reconnus,  qu’il  est  venu 
se  penetrer  des  grands  principes  de  son  art.  M. 
Hunt  a garde  de  ces  etudes  fondamentales  une 
elevation  de  style,  une  distinction  dans  les  formes 
qui  ennoblissent  tous  les  Edifices,  tous  les  monu- 
ment qu’il  a eleves.  Tres  sensible  aux  elegances 
de  la  Renaissance  frangaise,  il  a transports  au  dela 
de  l’Atlantique  les  delicatesses  de  cet  art  char- 
mant,  tout  en  l’appropriant  a des  besoins  modernes 
et  a un  milieu  nouveau.  L’hommage  rendu  en 
ce  jour  a un  confrere  americain  repute  touche 
done  intimement  notre  cceur  de  Frangais,  car 
nous  pouvons  considerer  M.  Hunt  comme  beau- 
coup  les  notres  et  je  suis  certain  qu’il  ne  me 
dementira  pas.  Mais  si  nous  sommes  heureux 
de  voir  beaucoup  de  jeunes  artistes  americains 
suivre  l’exemple  des  longtemps  donne  par  M. 
Hunt  et  venir  chercher  en  France  des  legons  et 
des  modeles,  nous  ne  nous  flattons  pas  que  la 
seulement  ils  puissent  trouver  les  enseignements 
necessaires.  L’art  n’a  pas  une  patrie  restreinte, 
il  est  de  tous  les  temps,  de  tous  les  pays,  ses 
manifestations  ne  sont  que  differentes.  Car  des 
principes  immuables  gouvernent  ces  mani- 
festations differentes  et  si  les  formes  apparaissent 
dissemblables,  elles  sont  toujours  dans  leur  diver- 
site,  la  consecration  des  principes  de  logique  et 
de  verite  qui  sont  la  gloire  de  l’Architecture. 
La  France  ne  saurait  done  etre  que  depositaire 
d’une  parcelle  de  cette  verite  qu’elle  a fait  briber 
dans  ses  ceuvres  anciennes  ou  modernes  suivant 
le  propre  des  ton  genie.  Cette  verite  nous  devons 
la  rechercher  dans  l’etude  des  monuments  de  tous 
les  pays.  Personnellement,  je  me  suis  fait  un 
plaisir  et  un  devoir  de  signaler  les  remarquables 
travaux  executes  en  Angleterre,  depuis  un 
certain  nombre  d’annes,  travaux  qui  temoignent 
chez  vous,  Messieurs,  de  cet  ardent  amour  de 
logique  et  de  sincerite  qui  doivent  etre,  je  le  repete, 
la  source  la  plus  feconde  de  nos  inspirations. 
J’ai  admire  vos  beaux  travaux  si  expressifs  des 
besoins  materiels  comme  de  l’ideal  qui  vous  sont 
particulars.  Je  suis  heureux  de  pouvoir  dire  que 
maintenant  mon  admiration  est  partagee  par  grand 
nombre  de  mes  compatriotes  et  que,  specialement, 
nous  venons  emprunter  a l’Angleterre,  beaucoup 
de  ce  qui  fait  le  charme  de  vos  habitations  a la 
fois  si  confortables  et  si  pittoresques.  Mais  dans 
cet  echange  artistique  d’idees,  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier 
que  ce  qui  convient  ici  ne  convient  pas  la.  A les 
besoins  differents,  il  faut  des  formes  differents.  Les 
principes  seuls  sont  communs  aux  manifestations 
diverses  de  notre  art.  Il  faut  que  nous  restions 
Frangais  comme  vous  restez  Anglais,  et  il  faut  que 
les  architectes  am^ricains  deviennent  reellement 
Aanericains.  Dans  notre  vieille  Europe,  nous 
disons  souvent  en  parlant  de  1’ Antique  : “ La 
jeune  Amerique  ! ” Je  pense  que  mon  confrere 
M.  Hunt  ne  m’en  voudra  pas  de  cette  appellation. 
C’est  si  beau  la  jeunesse  ! Et  M.  Hunt  doit  etre 
fier  de  la  representer  si  vaillamment  ! ' Or,  en 
fait  d’art,  1’Amerique  est  encore,  je  crois,  dans 
une  periode  de  tatonnements,  cherchant  sa  voie. 
Comme  l’abeille,  elle  butine  un  peu  partout,  dans 
tous  les  pays  du  monde,  pour  faire  plus  tard 
son  miel.  Ce  miel  sera  assurement  exquis ; de 
plus  heureux  que  nous  pourront  y gouter  dans 
l’avenir.  On  ira  alors  aux  Etats  Unis  etudier 
les  merveilles  d’un  art  jeune  et  nouveau,  comme 
on  vient  en  Europe  s’inspirer  des  arts  du  passe. 
Ce  n’est  peut-etre  pas  un  reve  que  je  fais  la, 
Messieurs.  Helas  ! tout  change,  rien  ne  dure  ! 
Je  ne  dirai  pas  tout  meurt,  car  l’Art  et  le  Beau 
sont  immortels  ! Je  termine,  Messieurs,  en  vous 


disant  combien  je  suis  heureux  d’avoir  pu  en 
ce  jour  me  faire  1’interprete  de  la  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes  b'rangais,  en  saluant  dans  mon 
eminent  confrere,  M.  Richard  Hunt,  un  des  plus 
illustres  representants  de  l’Art  aux  Etats  Unis 
d’Amyrique.  (M.  Sedille’s  remarks  were  warmly 
applauded. ) 

The  President  having  congratulated  the  Insti- 
tute upon  having  so  auspiciously  concluded  its 
Session,  the  company  adjourned  to  the  lower 
galleries,  where  light  refreshments  were  provided, 
and  the  Meister  Orchestra  performed  some  selec- 
tions of  music. 


THE  LINCOLN  AND  NOTTS  AND 
LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES  AT  MELTON  MOWBRAY. 

The  Architectural  Societies  of  Lincoln  and 
Notts,  and  that  of  Leicestershire,  members  of 
the  Associated  Societies,  which  for  more  than  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  have  done  so  much  good 
architectural  and  archaeological  work,  held  a very 
successful  final  meeting  last  week  at  Melton 
Mowbray.  It  was  a matter  of  regret  to  all  that 
the  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  who  may  be  not 
unjustly  styled  the  founder  of  the  Association, 
and  who  with  the  rarest  exception  has  taken  the 
leading  part  in  these  pleasant  and  instructive 
gatherings,  was  once  more  prevented  by  the  state 
of  his  health  from  presiding.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Precentor  Venables,  who  also  undertook 
the  description  of  the  churches  and  other  buildings 
visited.  The  excursion  of  the  first  day,  Wednes- 
day, June  7,  included  Oakham  and  several  other 
churches  in  Rutland;  that  of  Thursday,  the  9th, 
was  confined  entirely  to  Leicestershire.  With 
the  exception  of  the  magnificent  churches  of 
Melton  and  Oakham,  few  of  the  churches  visited 
were  remarkable  for  size  or  architectural  grandeur, 
but  all  were  interesting,  and,  we  may  add,  nearly 
all  in  good  order  and  some  of  great  beauty.  The 
Rutland  churches  of  Whissendine  and  Langham, 
and  the  Leicestershire  church  of  Waltham-on-the- 
Wolas — though  the  last  has  lost  much  interest  by 
a premature  and  drastic  restoration — rose  far 
above  the  ordinary  level  in  size  and  stateliness. 
We  regretted  to  see  that  so  many  of  the  churches 
had  had  their  interior  walls  scarified,  exposing  the 
rude  rubble  walling.  This  ill-judged  process  has 
had  its  day,  and  is  now  seldom  resorted  to, 
though  a Stamford  architect,  who  was  of  the 
party,  could  tell  of  the  difficulty  he  has  recently  had 
in  saving  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bourne  and  St. 
George’s,  Stamford,  from  having  their  walls 
denuded.  We  believe  that  it  was  only  by  a threat 
that  he  would  throw  up  the  work  altogether  if 
they  attempted  to  force  it  on  him  that  the 
Restoration  Committees  were  brought  to  reason. 
The  first  day’s  excursion  comprised  the  churches 
of  Wymondham,  Edmondthorpe,  Teigh,  Ashwell, 
Oakham,  Langham,  Whissendine,  Stapleford, 
Wyfordby,  and  Brentingby,  the  Hall  of  the 
Castle,  and  Flores  House  at  Oakham,  Stapleford 
Hall,  and  Brentingby  Manor  House.  That  of 
the  second  day,  the  churches  of  Thorpe  Arnold, 
Freeby,  Garthorpe,  Coston,  Sproxton,  Stonesby, 
Waltham  - on  - the  - Wolds,  Goadby  Marwood, 
Croxton  Kerial,  Ivnipton,  and  Branstone.  The 
family  likeness  of  the  churches  visited  was 
remarkable  ; nearly  all  were  in  their  main  features 
of  one  date,  viz.,  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Several,  as  Ashwell,  Edmondthorpe, 
Freeby,  Coston,  Sproxton,  and  Thorpe  Arnold, 
weie  altogether  of  that  style — d un  seul  jet — but 
the  majority  exhibited  survivals  of  earlier  styles  in 
windows  and  doorways.  There  was  entire 
absence  of  structural  Norman,  the  style  being 
only  represented  by  one  or  two  late  fonts.  At 
Wymondham  also  the  inner  east  wall  of  the  tower 
showed  a blocked  Norman  archway  above  the 
tower  arch  to  the  north.  Other  examples  of  this 
opening,  of  different  dates,  were  seen  in  other 
churches  visited.  It  is  supposed  to  have  had  for 
its  object  the  observance  by  the  ringer  of  the 
proper  moment  in  the  service  of  the  mass  for 
ringing  the  bell.  Most  of  the  churches  had 
Perpendicular  clearstorys,  of  which  that  of  Melton 
with  its  forty-eight  windows  in  continuous  line, 
along  nave  and  transepts,  and  that  of  Oakham, 
far  superior  in  design  but  wanting  the  lantern- 
like effect  of  Melton,  are  magnificent  examples. 
Some  of  the  churches,  as  Wyfordby,  Edmond- 
thorpe, and  Langham,  have  a Decorated  clearstory. 
That  of  Langham  is  continued  over  the  chancel 
arch ; a very  uncommon  arrangement,  but  pro- 
ducing a very  good  effect  and  deserving  of 
imitation.  The  only  two  churches  visited 
which  wanted  a clearstory,  Ashwell  and 
Ivnipton,  by  their  comparative  gloominess, 
showed  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  later. 


builders  in  making  this  addition  to  the  fabric. 
A characteristic  of  this  district,  beginning  with 
Melton,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
so  generally  prevailing  elsewhere,  is  that  the 
towers  have  been  almost  universally  heightened 
by  an  additional  story  in  Perpendicular  times. 
Some,  such  as  the  very  stately  Decorated  tower 
and  spire  of  Oakham,  the  Early  English  tower 
and  spire  at  Langham,  the  exceedingly  noble 
Decorated  tower  at  Whissendine,  and  the  smaller 
but  well-designed  Perpendicular  towers  of  Gar- 
thorpe, Freeby,  and  Stonesby,  and  the  fine 
central  tower  and  spire  of  Waltham,  are  of  one 
date  from  the  ground  upwards.  But  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  lower  stories  are  of  earlier 
workmanship,  generally  Early  English— that  of 
Edmondthorpe  is  Transitional,  and  that  of  Goadby 
Marwood  Decorated — and  of  rudish  masonry  of 
ferrugineous  sandstone,  the  belfry  stage  being 
Perpendicular,  battlemented  with  well-designed 
corner  pinnacles,  and  frequently  having  a band  of 
shallow  quatrefoiled  pannelling  below  the  string- 
course which  breaks  the  flatness  of  the  wall  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  We  may  mention  as  instances 
Wymondham,  Edmondthorpe,  Wyfordby,  Thorpe 
Arnold,  Coston,  Sproxon,  Brentingby,  and  Knip- 
ton.  The  churches  of  Thorpe  Arnold,  Wyfordby, 
and  Coston,  have  towers  narrower  than  the  nave, 
leaving  a portion  of  the  west  wall  unoccupied 
on  either  side.  The  singular  construction  of  the 
last  named,  Coston,  recalls  the  towers  of  Fresh- 
water, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Brocklesby,  in 
Lincolnshire.  It  stands  half  outside  and  halt 
inside  the  nave,  the  west  wall  of  the  church 
joining  it  midway  on  each  side.  It  is  Early 
English  below  and  supports  a slender  broach  spire 
of  Perpendicular  date,  and  deserves  notice  for  its 
oddity.  That  of  the  little  manorial  chapel  of 
Brentingby  — now  quasi -parochial,  but  still 
destitute  of  a font,  and  with  no  right  of  in- 
terment—is  charmingly  picturesque.  Only  half 
as  long  as  it  is  broad,  with  small  cusped  lights 
below,  the  belfry  stage  has  tall  single  lights,  'two 
on  the  east  and  west  faces,  and  a single  one  on  the 
north  and  south  faces,  and  is  covered  with  a 
saddleback  stone  roof,  a quaint  little  spirelet  being 
seated  astride  the  very  centre  of  the  ridge.  It  be- 
longs to  the  fourteenth  century.  So  did  the  little 
church  originally,  as  the  north  and  south  doors 
show  ; but  having  fallen  into  dilapidation,  it  was 
thoroughly  recast  in  1649,  and  reduced  to  a 
mere  oblong  room,  with  a flat  plaster  ceiling  and 
plain  square-headed  windows.  There  are  some 
cumbrous  deal  box-pews,  but  much  of  the  old 
seating  remains,  interesting  from  its  exceeding 
rudeness.  Of  spires  we  saw  good  examples  at 
Oakham — which,  well  proportioned  as  it  is  in 
itself,  is  hardly  tall  enough  for  the  noble  tower — 
and  at  Langham,  where  a fine  Early  English 
broach  has  had  Decorated  gabled  spirelights 
inserted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  somewhat  to 
the  perplexity  of  the  architectural  observer.  The 
Perpendicular  spire  at  Waltham  is  of  fine  outline, 
and  has  the  angles  crocheted,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  that  of  Branstone.  We  cannot  think  a 
spire  improved  by  these  ornaments.  The  simple 
outline  is  more  pleasing.  At  Melton,  Waltham, 
and  Croxton  Iverrial,  the  towers  are  central.  In  all 
the  other  churches  at  the  west  end,  and  almost 
universally  disengaged,  i.e.,  standing  free  of  the 
aisles,  which  adds  much  to  their  dignity. 
Of  all  the  western  towers  that  of  Whissen- 
dine is  by  far  the  finest.  For  simple  dignity 
and  beauty  of  proportion  it  has  few  rivals 
among  parish  church  towers  of  its  class.  It 
is  entirely  of  Early  Decorated  date,  without  the 
intrusion  of  any  later  features.  As  at  Oakham, 
the  west  face  of  the  tower  has  a tall  recessed 
arch,  richly  shafted  and  moulded,  including  the 
west  door  and  window.  Above  there  are  three 
niches,  but  deprived  of  their  occupants,  who  still 
remain  in  their  places  at  Oakham.  The  belfry 
stage  is  one  of  singular  stateliness,  with  very  tall 
windows  of  two  lights  and  simple  tracery,  the 
place  of  the  transom  being  taken  by  an  ogee- 
headed arch.  The  design  is  repeated  in  blank 
panels  on  either  side.  The  beauty  of  this  noble 
tower  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
newel  stair  turret  at  the  south-west  angle,  which 
throws  the  western  and  southern  belfry  stage  out 
of  centre.  The  architect’s  design  is  only  seen 
in  its  integrity  on  the  eastern  and  southern  faces. 

1 hese  present  coupled  belfry  windows,  with  blank 
panels  filling  the  intervening  spaces.  The 
grandeur  of  the  design  is  enhanced  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  masonry.  _ Indeed,  to  the  nearness 
of  the  admirable  quarries  of  Ketton  and  Barnack 
the  excellence  of  the  architecture  of  this  district 
is  in  a large  degree  owing.  When  he  has  such 
fine  material  to  work  on,  an  architect  seems  to 
receive  fresh  inspiration  and  to  rouse  himself  to 
do  his  very  best.  Before  we  quit  the  subject  of 
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towers  we  must  go  back  to  our  starting-point, 
the  Church  of  Melton  Mowbray,  conspicuous 
alike  for  magnitude  and  for  stateliness  of  design, 
of  which  the  central  tower  is  the  crowning 
distinction.  Though  in  common  with  the  towers 
of  the  neighbourhood  it  is  of  two  dates  and  two 
styles,  Early  English  below  and  Perpendicular 
above,  the  harmony  of  the  separate  parts  is  such 
as  to  completely  satisfy  the  eye  and  leave  nothing 
to  be^desired.  The  lower  stage  has  three  beautifully 
proportioned  Early  English  two-light  windows, 
the  topmost  stage  four  windows  of  Perpendicular 
date.  For  simple  majesty  this  tower  would  have 
few  rivals  were  it  not  for  the  awkward  excrescence 
of  a clumy  staircase  turret  at  the  north-east 
angle.  This  in  the  north  and  east  view  sadly  injures 
the  outline,  which  is  still  further  marred  by  the 
rude  termination  of  the  turret  at  the  level  of  the 
belfry  stage.  It  has  been  proposed  to  carry  the 
turret  up  a stage  higher  and  finish  it  with  a 
spirelet.  Such  a course  would  not  want  precedent, 
and  the  improvement  effected  by  the  completion 
of  an  evidently  unfinished  design  would  warrant 
the  otherwise  somewhat  rash  venture. 

The  ballflower,  rare  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  most  frequent  in  the  Gloucester  and  Hereford 
districts,  is  here  abundant,  we  had  almost  said 
superabundant.  Pretty  as  it  is  in  itself,  there  is 
a heaviness  in  this  decoration  which  palls  on 
the  eye  when  it  occurs  in  such  profusion  as  in 
the  western  galilee  porch  of  Melton — that  curious 
and,  in  some  of  its  features,  unique,  appendage, 
perhaps  connected  with  the  great  Leper  Hospital 
at  Burton  Lazars  hard  by — the  porch  and  transept 
aisle  of  Langham,  the  windows  of  Ashwell,  and 
other  examples.  When  crowded  into  the  soffits 
of  the  window  arches,  and  encircling  the  hood 
moulds,  the  simplicity  of  outline  is  lost  and  the 
richness  of  detail  becomes  surfeiting.  The 
employment  of  the  ball -flower  on  a horizontal 
string-course  or  corbel  table,  as  in  the  aisles  of 
Melton  and  Ashwell,  is  certainly  of  unusual 
occurrence,  if  not  confined  to  this  district. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  churches 
visited  is  the  frequent  variation  in  northern 
and  southern  arcades.  The  great  churches  of 
Melton  and  Oakham,  and  that  of  Waltham 
and  some  others  have  their  arcades  uniform  ; 
but  in  the  large  majority  of  the  churches 
we  find  cylindrical  piers  on  one  side,  and 
octagonal  or  clustered  piers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  nave,  and  that  even  when  there  is  little  if 
any  difference  of  date.  The  arcades  are  almost 
always  late  Early  English  or  Early  Decorated, 
and  the  arches  as  a rule  equilateral ; but  in 
several  cases,  as  Garthorpe,  Coston  and  Branstone, 
though  of  late  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth 
century  date,  they  are  semi-circular.  But  we 
have  long  since  learnt  that  the  form  of  the  arch, 
on  which  so  much  stress  was  at  one  time  laid,  of 
itself  proves  nothing. 

There  is  not  much  good  window  tracery  in  the 
district.  Some  of  the  windows  exhibit  pleasing 
Decorated  work,  of  reticulated  and  geometrical 
design,  but  there  is  far  too  much  of  the 
commonplace  intersecting-mullion  pattern,  usually 
without  cusps,  recalling  the  “ Carpenters’ 
Gothic  ” of  a century  ago,  on  which  the  eye  can 
never  rest  with  satisfaction.  The  grand  church  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  though  showing  some  pleasing 
geometrical  tracery  in  the  aisles,  sins  grievously  in 
this  respect.  The  great  gable  windows  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  soar  no  higher,  though  relieved  of 
their  nakedness  by  the  addition  of  cusping, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  aisle  windows.  Every- 
where there  are  Perpendicular  windows  in  plenty 
— many  commonplace  enough — but  some,  as  in  the 
splendid  chancel  aisles  of  Oakham,  of  really 
excellent  design. 

Of  woodwork,  the  rage  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
misdirected  action  of  modern  restorers  has  almost 
made  a clean  sweep.  Only  one  chancel  screen 
was  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  two  days’  excursion, 
that  of  Edmondthorpe  ; the  base  of  the  screen 
remains  hidden  by  pews  at  Freeby  and  else- 
where. At  Croxton  Kerial  there  are  a whole  set 
of  magnificent  bench-ends,  the  poppyheads 
having  grotesque  carving  of  great  vigour.  At 
the  same  place  the  inner  porch  door  is  a fine  one 
of  oak,  and  a low  ogee-headed  wicket  rises  up 
into  a tabernacle  for  a statue,  happily  no  longer 
empty.  & 

At  Edmondthorpe  the  former  existence  of  a 
crypt  or  charnel  house  beneath  the  last  bay  of  the 
chancel  is  evidenced  by  quatrefoil  openings,  now 
blocked,  on  the  east,  south  and  north  walls,  just 
above  the  ground,  with  corresponding  low  arches 
inside. 

Of  Domestic  work  the  excursion  included 
admirable  specimens  of  Transition,  in  its  greatest 
purity  and  beauty,  in  the  famous  castle  hall  at 
Oakham— of  Early  English  in  Flores  House  in  the 


same  town,  a good  but  much  altered  example  of 
a house  of  a wealthy  townsman  of  the  thirteenth 
century — of  a country  manor  house  of  large  size 
and  rich  design  of  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  older  part  of  Stapleford,  the  outer 
walls  adorned  with  an  army  of  statues  in  niches, 
and  a profusion  of  sculptural  and  legendary  bas- 
reliefs — and  of  a smaller  manor  house  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  picturesque  with  gables  and 
porches  and  projecting  wings  of  various  heights 
at  Brentingby. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  give  a general 
summary  of  the  architecture  of  the  district  than  to 
describe  any  of  the  churches  in  detail.  We  can- 
not, however,  close  without  an  expression  of 
admiration  of  the  magnificent  church  of  the  town, 
which  was  the  starting  and  rallying  point  of  our 
excursions,  Melton  Mowbray.  This  for  its 
magnitude,  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  the 
purity  of  its  architectural  design,  characterised  by 
restrained  strength  finding  its  vent  in  dignity  of 
form  rather  than  in  ornamental  detail,  deservedly 
takes  rank  with  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  (which  it 
resembles  in  having  double  aisles  to  the  tran- 
septs), Newark,  and  Coventry  as  among  the  very 
finest  of  our  purely  parochial  churches.  A well- 
directed  though  not  faultless  restoration  carried 
out  by  able  hands  now  allows  it  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  stateliness  of  its  proportions,  unencumbered 
by  the  pews  and  galleries  which  long  crowded  its 
interior.  One  could  wish  some  things  other  than 
they  are,  and  especially  that  the  painted  glass 
with  which  it  has  been  lavishly  adorned  were  less 
crude  and  garish  ; but  taken  for  all  in  all  there 
are  few  grander  churches,  or  which  will  better 
reward  a lengthened  visit  than  that  of  Melton 
Mowbray. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Messrs.  A.  Ransom e & Co.  have  just  issued 
a folio  volume,  which,  although  in  truth  no  more 
than  a trade  catalogue,  deserves  to  rank  as  a fairly 
complete  work  dealing  with  wood  - working 
machinery.  It  is  folio  size,  bound  in  cloth,  con- 
taining over  230  pages  of  descriptive  matter  and 
illustrations.  Messrs.  Ransome  naturally  deal 
only  with  their  own  productions,  but  that  covers 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  field  of  wood-working 
machinery  ; indeed,  the  firm  claims  that  during 
the  thirty-nine  years  they  have  been  in  business 
they  have  made  a greater  variety  of  wood-working 
machines  than  any  other  firm  in  the  world.  The 
whole  of  their  patterns  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  December,  1884,  and  since  that  date  they  have 
had  occasion  to  construct  patterns  for  over  600 
different  machines.  A good  deal  of  interesting 
work  has  been  done  in  Messrs.  Ransome’s  works 
at  Chelsea.  For  a long  time,  as  our  readers  will 
doubtless  remember,  they  made  a special  study  of 
cask-making  machinery,  and  their  fine  display  at 
the  Fisheries  Exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  in  the  machinery  in  motion 
department.  Forestry  machinery  has  also  been 
made  a study  at  Chelsea  ; the  steam  tree-feller 
is  now  fairly  well  known  in  most  countries  from 
whence  timber  is  obtained.  Some  time  ago  one 
of  the  firm  made  an  expedition  to  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  study  the  question  of  breaking 
up  lumber,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  band- 
saw has  largely  been  introduced  for  this  purpose 
in  England,  and  amongst  other  illustrations  in  the 
book  in  question  is  one  of  the  largest  band-saws  in 
the  world,  in  the  course  of  erection.  Another 
illustration  gives  a view  of  the  trial  shop  at  the 
Stanley  Works,  Chelsea.  It  is  here  that  an 
example  of  each  of  the  more  important  wood- 
working tools  made  by  the  firm  is  erected  and 
connected  up  ready  for  operation  in  order  that 
foreigners  may  see  the  method  of  working. 
Messrs.  Ransome  pride  themselves  on  having 
made  a study  of  wood,  as  well  as  of  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  worked,  and  they  state  with  un- 
doubted truth  that  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
been  so  successful  in  this  special  branch  of 
manufacture.  During  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  of  1886  the  authorities  placed  in 
their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  experiment, 
samples  of  the  timbers  exhibited  by  the  various 
colonies.  The  experiments  were  carried  out 
exhaustively  ; the  tests  extending  over  a period  of 
some  months.  We  had  the  pleasure  at  the 
time,  of  witnessing  a large  number  of  these 
tests,  and  the  working  up  of  the  colonial  wood 
in  various  forms,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  respec- 
tive values  of  the  samples.  There  are  various 
other  kinds  of  wodH-working  machinery,  to 
which  this  firm  has  turned  its  attention,  such  as 
railway  carriage  and  wagon  machines,  railway 
sleeper  and  key  machines  for  shipbuilders 
w "e elwrights,  &c.  All  these  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  catalogue.  A feature  worthy 


of  attention  consists  of  the  practical  hints 
to  purchasers,  contained  in  the  book.  In 
addition  to  the  Stanley  Works,  Messrs.  Ransome 
have  recently  amalgamated  with  their  Chelsea 
business  the  Battersea  Foundry,  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  past  under  the  style  of 
Ransome,  Josselyn,  & Woods.  The  two  firms 
have  been  for  some  time  practically  identical, 
although  the  management  has  been  individual. 
The  Battersea  Foundry  specially  turned  its 
attention  to  the  production  of  difficult  and  com- 
plicated castings.  Messrs.  Ransome’s  catalogue 
is  almost  on  a level  with  the  best  American 
productions  of  the  same  description.  It  would, 
we  think,  be  quite  so  were  a little  more  artistic 
effort  expended  on  the  production  of  the  wood- 
cuts.  The  purely  mechanical  details,  as  a rule, 
are  fairly  good,  but  anything  outside  mechanism 
is  very  crude.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  descriptions  are  clearly  and  intelligibly 
written,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  a common 
virtue  with  trade  catalogues  in  general. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  METRO- 
POLITAN WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Commission  met  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday for  the  purpose  of  taking  further  evidence. 

The  first  witness  was  Dr.  German  Sims  Wood- 
head,  F.R.C.P.  (Edinburgh),  F.R.S.  (Edin- 
burgh), and  now  Director  of  the  Laboratories  of 
the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  (London)  and  Surgeons  (England), 
who  is  the  author  of  works  on  “ Bacteria  and 
their  Products,”  and  is  the  Editor  of  the 
“Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.” 

Bacteria  and  River  Waters. 

Dr.  Woodhead  had  prepared  for  the  Commis- 
sion and  was  examined  upon  a paper  embodying 
in  a very  succinct  manner  the  results  of  bacterio- 
logical research  as  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
water  supply  from  rivers.  He  said  in  his  paper 
that  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  work  that  has 
been  carried  on  in  connexion  with  the  relation  of 
bacteria  to  water  and  sewerage,  and  although  we 
have  undoubtedly  gained  a certain  amount  of 
information,  we  are  still  groping  in  the  dark.  He 
guarded  himself  and  warned  others,  who  were 
not  constantly  working  at  these  questions, 
against  placing  too  great  reliance  on  the 
numerous  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out, 
and  on  any  deductions  that  may  have  been  drawn 
from  the  results  obtained.  We  ought  not  to  use 
water  for  drinking  purposes  (1)  if  it  contained 
moulds  derived  from  organic  matter  left  at  rest  for 
some  time,  (2)  if  it  contained  spore-bearing  bacilli, 
(3)  if  it  contained  special  species  of  organisms 
usually  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  and 
animals,  (4)  if  it  contained  numerous  liquefying 
organisms  of  several  different  species,  and  (5) 
water  in  which  a large  number  of  species  are 
found  indicating  numerous  sources  from  which  the 
organisms  are  derived.  All  such  waters  were 
probably  contaminated  by  organic  matter 
from  highly-manured  ground  or  from  ground 
where  putrefactive  processes  are  going  on 
with  considerable  activity.  The  mere  number 
of  organisms,  even  of  those  which  cause  lique- 
faction of  gelatine,  especially  if  they  do 
not  form  spores,  cannot  in  most  instances 
be  looked  upon  as  necessarily  rendering 
the  water  unfit  for  use ; but,  whenever 
a large  number  of  different  species  of  organisms 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  organic  matter  are 
present,  the  water  should  be  looked  upon  as  being 
gathered  from  suspicious  sources.  We  have  yet 
much  to  learn  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  cholera  organism  is  capable  of  retaining 
its  vitality  in  water  and  other  media,  and 
both  the  cholera  organism  and  the  typhoid 
bacillus  run  through  a series  of  modifica- 
tions according  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed.  The  typhoid 
bacillus  had  not  been  found  in  the  water  of  the 
Thames,  and  was,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  water  passed  through  filters  ; but  relatively 
so  little  had  been  done  that  one  could  not  be 
astonished  that  it  had  not  been  found  ; and  in  his 
own  mind  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
many  times  since  filtration  had  been  brought  to  its 
present  perfection  typhoid  bacilli  had  been 
present  in  both  kinds  of  Thames  and  Lea  waters. 
Dealing  with  filtration  as  of  two  essentially 
different  kinds — mechanical  and  biological — Dr. 
Woodhead  described  the  latter  as  the  retention  of 
micro-organisms  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
filter,  so  that  the  filtrate  contains  no  micro- 
organisms which  can  cause  turbidity.  There 
is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  filter 
after  the  first  day  or  two  a layer  of 
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;anic  matter  in  which  micro-organisms  are 
:sent  in  enormous  quantities ; these  form  a 
id  of  cohesive  mud  through  which  water  and 
jstances  in  solution  may  pass,  but  micro- 
ranisms  are  in  great  part  kept  back.  So  long 
this  film  remains  unbroken,  and  at  the  same 
le  permeable  to  water,  we  have  the  most 
Lcient  filtration  that  can  be  devised  for  water 
cen  from  settling  ponds  or  from  reservoirs  ; but 
s filter,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  give  results  equal 
those  obtained  in  a good  natural  earth  filter 
it  is  not  overworked.  Every  additional  foot 
mechanical  filtration  must  be  an  increased  safe- 
ard.  Still,  if  river  water  must  be  used,  every 
ssible  precaution  should  be  taken  against  its 
ing  made  a receptacle  for  unpurified  sewage. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  periods  of  flood  to 
itain  it  free  from  large  quantities  of  surface 
ainage  ; but  it  ought  to  be  insisted  that  in 
dinary  weather  there  should  be  no  surface 
ainage  directly  into  the  Thames  or  into  its 
ibutaries.  Solid  excreta  should  be  collected 
id  dug  into  the  soil,  and  for  liquids  farms  should 
; treated  as  biological  filters.  Sand,  ashes, 
avel,  and  similar  materials,  without  the  presence 
some  earth  or  organic  matter,  act  merely  as 
echanical  and  not  as  biological  filters  ; but  they 
assess  porosity  which  aids  aeration.  So  long  as 
:cidents  may  happen  in  connexion  with  filtra- 
an,  so  long  there  must  be  danger  from  water 
iat  contains  a large  quantity  of  animal  organic 
atter ; and  the  supply  of  the  largest  city  in  the 
orld  ought  to  be  above  suspicion.  So  convinced 
he  of  the  dangers  lurking  in  the  water  taken 
om  a river  draining  such  a large  area  that  he 
ever  drinks  it  unless  it  has  been  charged  with 
irbolic  acid  for  some  time,  or  has  been  boiled  or 
assed  through  a Chamberland  filter  at  a com- 
aratively  slow  rate. 


Defence  of  Tees  Water. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Wilson,  manager  for  the  Stockton 
d Middlesbrough  Water  Board,  was  examined 
on  “Observations,”  extending  to  thirty  printed 
jlscap  pages,  made  by  him  upon  Dr.  Barry  s 
ial  report  on  enteric  fever  in  the  Tees  Valley  in 
90-91  ; elucidated  by  appendices  occupying 
rty  pages,  by  thirty-nine  elaborate  statistical 
bles,  and  by  a series  of  eight  diagrams,  some 
loured,  and  others  giving  curves  to  exhibit  the 
.riations  of  fever  mortality  in  the  district,  and 
imparisons  of  that  district  with  other  large  towns, 
hese  details,  are  mentioned  to  show  the 
dustry  and  completeness  with  which  Mr.  Wilson 
id  got  up  and  submitted  his  case  against 
r.  Barry’s  final  report,  with  an  advanced  proof 
: which  he  had  been  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

[e  was  examined  at  great  length  with  reference 
1 the  exceptions  taken  by  him  to  the  manner  in 
hich  Dr.  Barry  has  dealt  with  facts  and  figures, 
id  the  inferences  he  has  deduced  from  his  mode 
F dealing  with  them.  Speaking  generally,  Mr. 
/ilson  asserts  that  all  the  evidence,  when  care- 
tlly  sifted  with  due  regard  to  times  and  places, 
oes  not  support  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any 
annexion  between  the  water  supply  and  the  out- 
reak  and  spread  of  fever,  but  that  it  is  accounted 
>r  by  insanitary  conditions,  and  that  there  are 
xamples  of  local  immunity  which  tell  in  favour 
f the  Tees  water  rather  than  against  it.  Mr. 
Vilson  says  that  the  tenour  of  Dr.  Barry’s  report 
uggests  that  the  object  of  his  inquiry  was  not  so 
mch  to  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  the  real  facts  as 
) fix  the  responsibility  for  the  epidemic  on  the 
ees  water.  The  following  are  the  assumptions 
1 Dr.  Barry’s  final  report  which  Mr.  Wilson  sets 
imself  to  disprove  : — 

A.  The  outbreak  was  practically  confined  to  the 
Fees  water  supply  districts,  the  districts  outside 
leing  practically  exempt. 

B.  The  fever  was  epidemic  ir.  every  part  of  the 
rees  water  supply  districts,  and  was  simultaneous 
n its  outbreak  in  each  part. 

C.  The  maps  demonstrate  the  uniform  (or 
iniversal)  distribution  of  the  house  invasions 
hroughout  the  districts. 

D.  That  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  the 
;everal  districts  supplied  “ differed  tnter  se  in  all 
/ariety  of  ways,”  and  there  was  “community  of 
nrcumstances  ” only  as  regards  water  supply. 

E.  The  time  when  the  second  outbreak  was  at 
its  worst  was  a time  of  the  year  when  enteric 
fever  is_Unless  verv  special  circumstances  favour 
its  dissemination— unapt  to  become  epidemic  in 
this  country. 

F.  The  partial  destruction  in  1885  of  the 
“ Warren  ” at  Barnard  Castle,  and  its  almost 
total  destruction  since,  have  changed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  river  so  that,  whilst  previously  there 
was  no  foreshore  at  Barnard  Castle  to  admit  of 
the  accumulation  of  filth  and  excremental  matter, 
there  is  now  a wide  foreshore,  on  which  large 


quantities  collect,  to  be  washed  down  on  the  occa- 
sion of  heavy  floods  in  the  river— that  such  floods 
took  place  on  August  12  and  23  and  December  I, 
1890,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  was  to 
be  found  in  the  excremental  matter  washed  into 
the  river  at  these  dates. 

In  dealing  with  A,  Mr.  Wilson  contends 
that  the  epidemic  in  September  was  not  confined 
to  the  Tees  water  districts,  but  that  it  extended 
to  other  districts  not  so  supplied.  He  says  Dr. 
Barry  was  misled  as  to  the  comparative  pre- 
valence of  fever  in  the  different  districts  by 
dealing  with  numbers  of  cases  ascertained  by 
several  different  methods.  In  the  Tees  water 
districts  the  numbers  were  ascertained  by  com- 
pulsory notification  ; in  other  districts,  by  volun- 
tary notification  or  personal  application  to  medical 
practitioners.  The  Registrar-Generals  returns 
show  that  up  to  the  end  of  September  there  was 
no  evidence  of  greater  prevalence  of  fever  in  lbe 
Tees  water  district  than  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. The  death-rates  were  higher  in  Stockton 
and  Hartlepool  than  in  Darlington  and  Guis- 
brough,  and  that  would  indicate  that  the 
epidemic  in  the  four  places  had  not  a common 
origin. 

In  dealing  with  B,  Mr.  Wilson  mentions 
California  (162  houses)  left  untouched  by  both 
outbreaks,  although  it  used  to  suffer  greatly  before 
it  got  Tees  water  in  1884.  Also  ancient  Stockton 
(900  houses),  which  escaped  in  the  first  outbreak, 
and  with  few  cases  in  the  second,  in  spite  ol 
serious  sanitary  defects.  Also  four  other  places 
which  escaped  the  first  outbreaks,  and  three 
places  which  were  attacked,  fifty-six,  sixty,  and 
sixty-six  days  after  the  incriminated  flood.  All 
these  places  contain  1,016  houses— more  than  the 
places  in  the  district  not  supplied  with  lees 
water  which  escaped.  Mr.  Wilson  makes  a great 
point  of  the  immunity  amongst  seamen,  although 
ships  take  in  the  Tees  water.  That  the  outbreak 
was  not  simultaneous  he  shows  by  giving  the 
successive  dates  in  four  weeks,  in  places  that  take 
Tees  water  and  other  places  with  other  supplies, 
and  this  for  both  attacks.  He  concludes  that 
many  places  that  take  Tees  water  escaped  in  the 
first  outbreak,  that  it  reached  others  long  after  the 
floods,  and  that  many  places  were  reached  by 
“spreading”  which  was  the  “chief,  if  not  the 
only,  factor  in  the  outbreak.” 

In  dealing  with  C,  Mr.  Wilson  contends  that 
omissions  of  fever  cases  in  some  districts  and  of 
others  in  which  there  was  exceptional  immunity 
have  produced  in  Dr.  Barry’s  tables  a misleading 
appearance  of  uniformity,  while  separate  systems 
of  sewers,  and  nuisances,  such  as  a cesspool 
in  the  centre  of  a recreation  ground,  account 
for  local  peculiarities. 

In  dealing  with  D,  Mr.  Wilson  refers  to  former 
outbreaks  in  the  district  which  have  been 
reported  upon  by  Dr.  Thorne,  Dr.  Ballard,  and 
Dr.  Barry  himself,  in  reports  which  dwell  upon 
insanitary  conditions  irrespective  of  water  supply. 

Under  the  heading  E,  Mr.  Wilson  reminds  Dr. 
Barry  that  he  inquired  into  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  first  quarter  of  1890. 

Under  F,  he  produced  a series  of  photographs  to 
show  that  there  had  been  no  great  alteration  in 
the  foreshore  since  1884. 

The  attribution  of  the  second  outbreak  to  a 
flood  in  December  is  met  by  the  statement  that 
other  and  larger  floods  were  not  followed  by  out- 
breaks. He  shows  the  relation  of  the  fever 
mortality  in  Stockton  to  the  rainfall  of  the  district, 
and  says  when  it  is  remembered  with  what 
quantity  of  the  specific  contagion  of  typhoid 
fever  the  sewers  was  charged  at  the  time  of 
various  floodings  and  downpourings  of  rain  there 
need  be  no  surprise  that  disease  was  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  area  on  which  it  had  taken 
such  firm  hold. 

This  outline  must  suffice  for  the  present  to 
indicate  the  points  in  the  controversy  between 
Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


CLAYBURY  ASYLUM. 

The  new  Asylum  at  Claybury,  near  Woodford, 
was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Martineau, 
Chairman  of  the  Claybury  Sub-Committee  ot  the 
Asylums  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  on  Saturday  last,  June  17.  In  th t Builder 
for  November  23,  1889,  we  gave  a bird  s-eye- 
view  and  ground  plan,  with  description,  of  this 
extensive  group  of  buildings.  The  plan  has  been 
slightly  modified  in  execution  in  one  or  two  parts, 
but  the  plan  we  published  on  the  date  mentioned 
fairly  represents  the  buildings  as  carried  out 
The  Asylum  was  commenced  as  a fourth 
Asylum  for  the  County  of  Middlesex  under  an 
order  of  the  Court  of  Magistrates  in  .1885. 


Early  in  1887,  the  design  of  the  architect,  Mr. 

George  T.  Hine,  was  selected  in  a limited  com- 
petition, in  which  six  designs  were  submitted. 
Later  in  the  same  year  the  work  of  levelling  a 
plateau  for  the  main  building  was  commenced, 
also  the  erection  of  the  entrance  lodges,  the  con- 
tractors for  these  being  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  ot 
London.  In  1888,  the  plans  for  the  Asylum  were 
finally  passed  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  and 
approved  by  the  Plome  Secretary,  and  the 
foundations  were  commenced  to  be  put  in  ; the 
first  contractors  being  Messrs.  Howell  & Son,  who 
failed  before  they  got  very  far  with  their  work, 
which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  LI. 
Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton.  In  1889,  the  Local 
Government  Act  having  come  into  force,  the 
site  and  foundations  were  transferred  to  the 
London  County  Council,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  the  contract  for  the  superstructure 
was  let  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gabbutt,  of  Liverpool. 

In  June  of  1890,  Lord  Rosebery,  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  laid  the 
memorial  stone  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
official  block. 

The  asylum  is  designed  to  accommodate  2,000 
patients,  800  males  and  1,200  females,  and 
between  200  and  300  officers,  attendants,  and 
nurses.  The  building  is  constructed  on  the 
block  system,  the  various  blocks  being  connected 
by  one-story  corridors  which  communicate  with 
the  administrative  centre,  including  the  Recreation 
Hall  and  Chapel.  . r 

Provision  is  made  for  the  various  classes  ot 
lunatics,  comprising  the  sick  and  infirm  recent 
cases,  epileptics,  and  acute  cases,  as  well  as  the 
quiet,  working,  and  chronic  patients. 

On  the  Male  Side  are  workshops  for  tailors, 
cobblers,  upholsterers,  carpenters,  painters, 
plumbers,  and  engineers;  and  on  the  demale 
Side  is  a large  sewing-room  for  female  workers. 
Provision  is  made  for  attendants  and  nurses  in  the 
various  patients’  wards,  and  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  separate  block  for  attendants,  comprising 
mess,  day,  and  club-rooms  for  both  male  and 
female  attendants,  with  bedrooms  over,  and  a 
separate  block  for  night  nurses. 

There  is  a private  residence  for  the  Medical 
Superintendent,  another  for  the  steward,  and 
quarters  for  half-a-dozen  assistant  medical  officers. 

The  Administrative  Centre  comprises  a large 
kitchen  with  sculleries,  larders,  &c.,  which  have 
been  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  J.  & P.  May.  A 
general  store  for  the  steward,  laundry  buildings 
with  washhouses  for  patients,  attendants,  and 
officers,  and  all  necessary  ironing-rooms,  drying 
stoves,  and  receiving  and  delivery  rooms  for  linen. 
The  machinery  and  fittings  for  these  having  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co. 

There  is  a large  Recreation  Hall  capable 
of  holding  1,200  patients  with  a stage  and 
dressing-rooms,  the  enriched  plaster  work 
having  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  Ox 
Sons.  There  is  also  a chapel  to  seat  800 

^Outside  the  main  Asylum  will  be  farm  buildings 
with  accommodation  for  400  head  of  stock,  gas- 
works, mortuary  buildings,  and  Pathological 
Laboratories,  which  have  still  to  be  erected,  also 
an  Isolation  Hospital  for  infectious  cases,  which 
will  accommodate  ten  male  and  ten  lemale 

P The  old  house  on  the  estate,  known  as  Claybury 
Hall,  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  to  serve  as 
an  Asylum  for  fifty  private  patients.  This  is 
being  carried  out  in  a separate  contract  by  Messrs. 
Reed,  Blight  & Co.  . , , 

The  heating  of  the  asylum  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Korting  Bros.,  of  London  and 
Hanover,  and  consists  of  a system  of  steam 
batteries  in  the  basement,  from  which  the  warm 
air  is  conveyed  into  the  various  rooms  and  wards 
by  air  ducts  constructed  in  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing. The  ventilation  being  provided  ior  by  a 
similar  system  of  flues  in  the  walls  and.  connecting 
with  extraction  cowls  in  the  roof. 

The  buildings  will  be  lighted  by  electricity 
geneiated  on  the  premises,  a very  complete 
installation  of  electric  plant  being  provided  in  the 
electrical  engine-house,  which  has  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Latimer  Clark,  Muirhead,  & Co.  The 
lamp  fittings  and  wiring  by  Messrs.  Appleton, 
Burbey,  and  Williamson,  and  all  under  the  super- 
vision of  T.  P.  Gunyon,  Esq.,  Chief  Electrician 
to  the  London  County  Council. 

All  the  heating,  hot  water  for  baths,  &c., 
steam  and  hot  water  for  use  in  laundry  and  lor 
cooking  purposes,  also  for  electuc  lighting,  is 
obtained  from  one  central  boiler  house,  where 
there  are  ten  large  boilers. 

The  building  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  a most  substantial  way,  so  as 
to  ensure  durability  and  avoid  expense  in 
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maintenance.  The  walls  in  corridors,  water- 
closet,  annexes,  lavatories,  bath  rooms,  kitchens, 
sculleries,  are  lined  throughout  with  glazed  bricks. 
The  walls  of  wards  have  pitch  pine  dadoes.  All 
the  internal  woodwork  throughout  is  of  pitch  pine 
stained  and  varnished,  everything  being  thoroughly 
good  and  of  a most  durable  character,  and  at 
present,  being  possibly  in  advance  of  the  times, 
compared  with  some  of  the  older  Asylums,  will 
not  soon  be  liable  to  be  condemned  as  out  of 
date. 

The  cement  pavings  and  staircases  have  been 
executed  by  Stuart’s  Granolithic  Company  and 
the  Victoria  Stone  Company  ; the  locks  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  James  Gibbons,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton. The  stone  used  is  from  Drabble’s  Darley  Dale 
quarries  and  from  Lord  Winchilsea’s  Weldon 
quarries.  The  facing  bricks  have  been  supplied  by 
A.  Wain,  of  Heather,  Leicestershire ; and  the 
stained  glass  is  by  A.  O.  Hemming,  of  London. 

The  principal  Clerk  of  Works  for  the  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  Mr.  George  Wise,  who  has 
been  ably  assisted  by  special  men  for  the 
engineering,  drainage  works,  &c.  To  Mr.  Wise 
we  must  express  our  thanks  for  conducting  our 
representative  over  the  building. 

The  Asylum  is  pleasantly  situate  on  rising 
ground  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Thames, 
and  its  main  facade  faces  due  south,  commanding 
pleasant  views  over  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  in 
the  direction  of  the  Kentish  hills. 


3llustrations. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  RICHARD  M.  HUNT. 

BS  on  former  occasions,  we  give  as  an  extra 
page  illustration  the  portrait  of  the 
Institute  Gold  Medallist  of  the  year, 
taken  from  a photograph  kindly  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Hunt  for  the  purpose.  The  likeness  is  a 
very  good  one. 


PANELS  FOR  THE  DECORATION  OF 
THE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  BATH. 

These  two  circular  bas-reliefs,  which  are  at 
present  hung  on  opposite  walls  of  the  Lecture 
Room  at  the  Royal  Academy,  are  intended  for 
the  ceiling  of  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  new 
Municipal  Buildings  at  Bath.  They  are  referred 
to  more  particularly  in  the  leading  article  in  this 
number.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  F.  E.  E.  Schenck. 


RESIDENCE,  NEWPORT,  RHODE 
ISLAND,  U.S.A. 

It  was  mentioned  in  our  article  on  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  works  last  week,  that  his  practice  had 
been  largely  in  domestic  architecture.  This 
illustration  is  from  a photograph  of  one  of  his 
recent  works  of  this  class,  and  shows  some 
originality  in  the  application  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  a modem  dwelling-house. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  would  wish  that 
the  wrought-iron  finials,  &c.,  on  the  roof  had 
been  dispensed  with  ; but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  so  long  since  we  habitually  indulged 
in  these  “pleasant  vices”  ourselves.  For  the 
rest,  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  front  is 
dignihed  and  effective,  and  is  an  example  of  Mr 
Hunts  treatment  of  Gothic,  the  majority  of  his 
buildings  being  more  or  less  Classic  in  style  and 
feeling.  1 


DEbIGNS  FOR  FRIEZES. 

These  friezes,  designed  by  Mr.  Arth 
Gwatkin,  are  all  hung  in  the  Architectural  Roc 
at  the  Royal  Academy  except  that  lowest  on  f. 

1 h®  Jarge  one,  which  the  artist  calls  t! 

Darden  Frieze,’  is  designed  to  produce  with 
raised  outline,  by  Mr.  Clement  Heator 
cloisonne  process,  the  interspaces  being  filled 
with  colour.  The  others  are  to  be  produced  1 
the  ordinary  process  employed  by  Messi 
Hayward,  for  whom  the  designs  were  made  V 
have  noticed  them  before  in  the  course  of  o 
Academy  ArdWeclural  Room  at  the  Ro, 


The  above-named  new  church  is  the  ei 
gift  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  O.C.,  late  Sc 
Genera1.  The  work  was  placed  in  the  hi 
Mr.  Geo.  II.  Fellowes  Pyrnne,  F.R  I B 
Westminster,  some  eighteen  months  age 

5 "we,  '?teained  fr°m  quantft: 
R.  Henrj  Hale,  F.S.i.  After  some  unfc 


delay,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Goddard  & Sons, 
of  Farnham,  for  6,000/.  has  been  accepted. 

The  style  chosen  in  design  is  a free  treatment 
of  Perpendicular,  in  red  brick  and  stone.  The 
plan  shows  a nave  of  four  bays,  26  ft.  wide  by 
80  ft.  in  length,  having  a height  of  40  ft.  to  the 
apex  of  the  waggon  roof. 

The  chancel,  which  in  38  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  is 
of  the  same  width  and  height  as  the  nave. 
Aisles,  10  ft.  6 in.  wide,  are  thrown  out  on  north 
and  south  side  of  nave.  A narthex  is  placed  at  the 
west  end  with  western  entrance.  The  tower, 
which  is  placed  at  the  south-west  end  of  south 
aisle,  is  designed  in  three  stages  and  capped  with 
a copper  covered  spire.  In  the  lower  stage,  on  the 
nave  floor  level,  a baptistry  is  formed.  In  the  upper 
stages,  which  are  ornamented  externally  with 
panelled  work  in  brick  and  stone,  are  arranged 
the  belfry  and  bell-ringers’  floor  respectively.  A 
southern  transept  with  separate  entrance,  forms 
the  nave  of  a small  chapel  on  the  south  side  of 
chancel.  Clergy  and  choir  vestries,  and  organ 
chambers,  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  chancel, 
and  passages  are  left  on  the  north  and  south  of 
chancel.  The  altar  is  elevated  by  steps  from  the 
nave  floor  level,  and  ample  space  and  height  are 
left  above  and  behind  the  altar  for  a baldachin 
or  reredos. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  church  is  the 
constructional  rood  screen,  which  is  carried  right 
up  into  the  chancel  arch,  the  upper  portion 
enriched  with  tracery.  The  central  figure  and 
cross  are  designed  to  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone- 
work of  the  tracery,  and  the  side  figures  placed 
on  corbels  formed  in  the  panels  of  the  tracery. 

The  site  of  the  church,  facing,  as  it  does, 
directly  upon  the  river  Thames,  is  most  pictur- 
esque, but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  floods,  the 
nave  floor  has  been  kept  higher  than  the  level  of 
any  known  flood.  The  illustration  of  the  interior 
is  from  a drawing  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year. 

The  foundation-stone  is  to  be  laid  on  July  15. 

1 I 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  at  Spring  Gardens, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  presiding. 

The  Proposed  Strand  Improvement. — The 
adjourned  report  of  the  Improvements  Committee 
again  came  up  for  discussion.  The  Committee 
recommended,  with  regard  to  the  Strand  to 
Hoi  born  proposal  (“Council  Broadway”) 

“ That  the  application  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  form 
the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand  and  subsidiary 
streets  be  renewed  in  the  next  session,  but  that  the  scheme 
be  not  further  proceeded  with  unless  satisfactory  provisions 
are  made  as  to  payment  for  it." 

On  the  motion  to  adopt  this  recommendation 
at  a previous  meeting  of  the  Council,  the 
following  amendment  was  moved  and  carried  : — 

"That  the  further  application  to  Parliament  be  post- 
poned until  after  relief  shall  have  been  secured  to  the 
occupying  ratepayers  of  London  by  the  provision  of  some 
new  source  of  revenue  which  can  be  applied  by  the  Council 
for  the  purposes  of  metropolitan  improvements." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Westacott,  it  was  now 
resolved,  by  55  votes  to  49,  on  a division,  to  refer 
the  matter  back  to  the  Committee  for  further 
consideration  : — 


■*  J mu  improvement. — ine  ir 

provements  Committee  also  made  a report 
to  the  removal  of  the  block  of  building  at  the  sou 
end  of  Tottenham  Court-road,  and  recommend* 

" That  the  Council  do  apply  in  the  next  session 
Parliament  for  powers  to  widen  Tottenham  Court-road 
cozier  s-court  as  shown  upon  the  plan  submitted  herewit 
provision  being  made  in  the  Bill  that  the  owners 
property  benefited  shall  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  ii 
provement  by  means  of  an  improvement  rate,  to  be  secur 
on  such  persons  and  interests  and  in  such  manner 
draft  Bill"  hereafter  deter|nine  when  approving  t: 

It  was  urged,  in  support  of  this  recommendatio: 
that  the  proposed  improvement  was  one  in  whic 
the  principle  of  betterment  was  capable  of  ju 
and  easy  application,  but  the  following  ament 
ment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Leon 

"That  the  recommendation  be  referred  back,  as  tl 
Council,  having  regard  to  the  heavy  burdens  now  impos. 
upon  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  London,  especially  in  tl 
poorer  districts,  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  odfer  th; 

improvements  until  an  alteration  is  made 
the  incidence  of  taxation.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  seconded  this  amendment,  whic 
was  carried,  on  a division,  by  a majority  of  tvs 
votes,  54  members  voting  for  it,  and  52  against. 

Southern  Approach  to  Vauxhall  Bridge. — A 
adjourned  joint  report  of  the  Bridges  an 
Improvements  Committees  on  this  subject  wa 
alter  some  discussion,  referred  back  for  forth* 
consideration. 


Claybury  Asylum. — The  Asylums  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — 

“ In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  farm  buildings  and 
mortuary  are  to  be  erected  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ment, it  becomes  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  payment  of  commission  to  the  architect,  Mr. 
G.  T.  Hine,  and  the  quantity  surveyor,  Mr.  H. 
Smith. 

The  estimate  of  the  Works  Department  for  these 
buildings  is  14,200/.,  which  includes  the  payment  to 
the  quantity  surveyor  of  1^  per  cent,  for  commission 
printing  and  lithographing  bills  of  quantities.  It  is 
customary  for  the  contractor  to  pay  the  quantity 
surveyor  out  of  the  first  payment  made  to  him  in 
respect  of  his  contract.  We  therefore  recommend — 

‘(«).  That  Mr.  H.  Smith  be  forthwith  paid  his  agreed 
commission  of  ij  per  cent,  upon  the  estimate  of  14,200/.  of 
the  Works  Department  for  the  farm  buildings,  &c.’ 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  the  architect  to  be 
paid  his  commission  upon  the  certificates  he  makes 
from  time  to  time  to  the  contractor.  We  consider 
that  the  architect  should  in  respect  of  this  work  issue 
certificates  as  to  the  amount  done  by  the  works 
department,  and  that  his  commission  of  4 per  cent, 
should  be  paid  upon  such  certificates.  We  recom- 
mend— 

1 ( b ) That  this  course  be  approved.”’ 

Both  recommendations  were  agreed  to  without 
discussion. 

The  Blackwall  Tunnel. — The  Bridges  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows  as  to  the  progress  of 
these  works : — 

"We  have  to  report  that  the  fire-proof  galvanised 
iron  fence  and  the  approach  road  at  Ordnance- wharf 
are  completed,  and  nearly  all  the  concrete  river-wall 
at  Northumberland-wharf  is  executed.  The  caissons 
for  Nos.  1 and  2 shafts  are  riveted  and  sunk  to  a depth 
of  8 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  caisson  for  No.  3 shaft  is  down 
36  ft.  6 in.  and  riveted  for  14  ft.  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  concrete  filled  in  between  the 
skins  to  a depth  of  30  ft.  No.  4 caisson  is  finished 
with  the  exception  of  a small  quantity  of  concrete 
being  placed  between  the  skins.  The  shield,  which 
is  now  complete  and  in  working  order,  is  in  position 
in  the  tunnel  opening  in  No.  4 shaft.  On  the  north 
side  nothing  has  been  done  to  the  cut-and-cover 
work  during  the  past  month  ; but  on  the  south  side 
the  excavation  is  completed,  the  brickwork  built  up 
for  a length  of  153  ft.  to  the  road  level,  and  the  con- 
crete advanced  to  springing  level  for  a distance  of 
170  ft.  The  progress  of  this  portion  of  the  work  has 
been  considerably  hindered  by  the  strike  of  the 
bricklayers.  The  first  permanent  cast-iron  ring  was 
inserted  in  the  tunnel  on  the  9th  inst.  The  total 
approximate  cost  of  the  work  executed  up  to  date  is 
111,103/.,  °f  which  the  sum  of  10,065/.  *s  due  to  the 
progress  made  during  the  past  month." 

Appointment  of  an  Assistant-Engineer. — The 
Main  Drainage  Committee  reported  as  follows  as 
to  filling  up  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp  : — 

"In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  the  16th  of  May  last,  referring  to  us  the  question 
of  the  appointment  of  an  engineer  of  the  north 
main  drainage  district  at  a commencing  salary 
of  600/.  a year,  an  advertisement  was  issued 
inviting  applications  for  the  post.  Forty-seven 
applications  were  received,  and  they  were  referred  to 
a sub-committee,  who  selected  twelve  candidates  as 
being  best  qualified  for  the  appointment.  These 
twelve  applicants  we  have  seen,  and  having  very 
carefully  considered  their  respective  merits  and 
qualifications,  we  submit  to  the  Council  the  names 
of  three  of  them  in  the  following  order: — Mr. 

J.  E.  Worth,  Mr.  D.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  W. 
Fairley.  We  recommend — 

1 That  Mr.  John  Edward  Worth  be,  subject  to  a certifi- 
cate of  fitness  by  the  Council's  medical  examiner,  appointed 
engineer  to  take  charge,  under  the  direction  of  tne  Chief 
Engineer,  of  the  sewerage  and  other  engineerirg  works  of 
the  Council  in  that  part  of  London  north  of  the  Thames,  in- 
cluding the  outfall  at  Barking  Creek,  at  a commencing 
salary  of  600/.  a year,  and  upon  the  following  conditions, 
viz.,  that  he  do  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council ; that  he  be  required  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
dutjes  of  his  office  and  be  not  allowed  to  take  any  private 
business;  that  any  fees  received  by  him  either  as  a 
witness  or  in  any  other  capacity  be  paid  to  the  Council ; 
and  further,  that  on  retirement,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  and 
shall  not  make  any  claim  to  any  retiring  allowance  under 
the  Superannuations  Act,  1866,  and  that  he  will  submit  to 
any  general  scheme  which  the  Council  may  adopt  with 
respect  to  insurance  for  pensions  or  superannuation.’  ” 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  after  a few 
words  of  explanation  from  Mr.  McDougall,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 


" Holy  Women  of  the  New  Testament." — 
Mr.  Westlake  writes  to  us  to  point  out  that  this 
drawing,  which  we  illustrated  last  week,  is  in  the 
Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal  Academy  ; as  he 
says,  " hung  very  high  up,  because  it  is  a delicate 
drawing."  It  was  this  out-of-the-way  position  of 
the  drawing,  no  doubt,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  companion  work  last  year  was  hung  in  the  Black 
and  White  room,  that  led  us  into  the  mistake  of 
saying  it  was  not  in  the  Architectural  Room, 
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. — Mr.  R.  Morris  Hunt.  Architect. 
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MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERS  AT  BURY 

ST.  EDMUNDS: 

WATER  METERS. 

We  now  conclude  our  report*  of  the  meeting 
held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  on  the  10th  inst.  in 
connexion  with  the  Eastern  Counties  District  of 
the  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Campbell  Smith,  the 
sanitary  and  other  work  carried  out  in  Bury  St 
Ek,  UudtS,7aS,^en  of  “ genially  commend- 
able, but  Mr.  Walshaw  (Peterborough),  and  other 
speakers,  deprecated  the  practice  of  charging  a 
water  rate  of  10s.  per  annum  for  a water-closet 

Mr.  Silcock  (King’s  Lynn)  next  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  “ Lighting  the  Lynn  Ship 
Channel.  After  this  had  been  discussed, 

“r-  B\potifre?  (Droitwich)  read  a paper  on 

Water  Meters  for  Municipal  Purposes,”  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  passages  ■— 

. The  present  meters  in  the  market  differ  widely 
m their  construction,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes— the  Inferential,  Rotary  Piston,  and 
Abso kite  The  Inferential,”  as  its  name  implies, 
only  infers  the  quantity  passed  through  it,  and 
is  far  from  a measure  of  capacity,  acting  by  the 
rotation  of  a plate  carrying  three  tubular  arms  set 
at  a direction  pointing  to  the  rear  of  the  apis  of 
the  plate.  Down  a hollow  centre  spindle  carrying 
the  plate  the  water  passes  through  these  arms, 
causing  the  plate  to  rotate  according  to  the 
velocity  of  the.  water  passing  through  it, 
the  plate  and  spindle  gearing  into  almost  the 
ordinary  counter  gear,  except  that  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  clumsiness  and  the  difficulty  of 
reading,  the  whole  dial  revolving  in  the  case  of 
one  well-known  class  of  meter. 

The  Inferential  meter  is  costly  in  maintenance, 
as  it  appears  from  one  maker’s  catalogue  that  the 
sum  charged  for  maintenance  is  about  10  per  cent, 
on  the  cost.  In  the  first  cost  it  appears  to  be  the 
cheapest  meter  in  the  market,  and  this  is 
the  only  reason  one  can  give  for  its  adop- 
tion in  various  towns.  Upon  looking  into  the 
cost,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
meters,  it  appears  that,  taking  a i-in.  meter  as  the 
standard,  the  quantity  delivered  at  an  effective 
head  of  150  ft.,  per  hour,  is  2,500  gals.,  while 
with  another  representative  type  of  meter  of  the 
Rotary  Piston  class,  the  quantity  passed  is  3,000 
gallons,  while  with  4 -in.  meters  of  the  same 
classes  the  quantity  passed,  per  hour,  is  500  and 
1,  boo  gals,  respectively,  thus  showing  that 
although  the  Inferential  only  appears  to  be  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  Rotary  Piston  meter, 
it  is  m reality  quite  as  high  in  price  for  the 
effective  work  done.  The  author’s  experience  of 
the  Inferential  class  of  meter  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  is  not  replacing  any  of  them  as  they 
stop. 

. The  water-ways  of  an  Inferential  meter,  J-in. 
size,  are  equal  to  an  area  of  0-03029685  of  an 
inch,  or  about  one-sixth  the  area  of  a i-in.  circle. 
Upon  these  reduced  openings,  to  gain  an  increase 
in  the  velocity  of  the  water,  the  working  of  an 
Inferential  meter  chiefly  depends.  These  openings 
are  liable  to  get  further  choked  and  reduced  by 
oxidization  and  other  causes,  thereby  giving  a 
high  velocity,  causing  considerable  over-registra- 
tion, while  an  increase  in  the  friction  of  the 
counter  or  training  gear  causes  under-registration. 

The  Rotary  Piston  meter  is  the  meter  most 
used  at  present,  two  representative  types  being 
Kent  s and  the  London  Meter  Company’s.  In 
this  class  the  water  is  measured  in  a chamber 
which  expands  and  contracts  alternately,  but  with 
a circular  motion,  so  that  there  is  no  concussion. 

In  Kent’s  meter  the  piston  is  of  vulcanite, 
working  in  a very  accurately  made  chamber  of 
Delta  metal,  fitting  loosely  into  a cast-iron  case 
from  which  it  is  easily  removed  for  exchange* 
examination,  or  cleaning,  without  uncoupling  the 
body  of  the  meter.  The  water  entering  under  the 
movable  chamber  passes  through  a large  strainer, 
which  very  effectually  removes  grit  from  the 
water. 

The  London  Meter  Company’s  meter  consists 
of  a gun-metal  chamber  containing  a vertical  hub, 
with  four  vanes  made  of  vulcanite  set  at  each  end 
of  two  circular  spindles  diametrically  opposite  to 
one  another.  The  spindles,  revolving  horizontally 
through  the  hub,  alternately  stand  on  end,  and 
form  a measuring  chamber  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrant  of  a circle,  or  lie  flat  to  empty  opposite 
to  the  port  holes. 

In  both  these  meters,  the  working  parts  being 
made  of  a very  light  material,  running  in  water, 
will  work  with  a minimum  of  friction,  and  are 

* See  last  week's  Builder , p.  471. 


suitable  for  high  velocities,  but  should  not  be 
used  on  old  mains,  or  near  dead  ends,  where  the 
water  is  liable  to  contain  iron  oxide  or  grit,  as  a 
very  slight  furring  in  the  working  chamber  is 
liable  to  cause  them  to  stop  entirely,  owing  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  have  to  be  made. 

Absolute  or  Packed  Reciprocating  Piston  meters 
are  well  known.  They  may  be  sub-divided  into 
two  classes,  the  single-cylinder  and  the  double- 
cylinder. The  former  is  best  represented  by 
a well-known  meter  of  high  repute,  and  consists 
of  a cylinder  having  its  passages  in  connexion 
with  a four-way  cock,  which  is  controlled  by 
a tumbling  weight  in  connexion  with  a rack 
worked  by  the  piston-rod.  By  this  means  the 
inlet  and  outlet  are  alternately  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  opposite  ends  of  the  cylinder  at  the 
completion  of  each  stroke.  In  all  single-cylinder 
meters  the  valve  movement  is  actuated  by 
auxiliary  means.  Some  meters  of  this  class 
simply  record  the  number  of  strokes  made, 
whether  long  or  short,  thereby  causing  the  regis- 
tration to  be  greater  per  quantity  passed  at  a high 
speed  than  at  a low.  There  are  many  two- 
cylinder  meters  in  the  market  at  the  present 
time.  In  this  class  of  meter  the  movement 
is  all  made  under  water,  the  general  principle 
being  that  each  piston,  at  the  end  of  its  stroke, 
actuates  the  valves  of  the  other ; considerable 
pressure  is  required  to  move  some  meters  of  this 
class,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  area  of 
the  piston  upon  which  the  water  acts.  Meters  of 
this  class  run  fairly  well  in  a hard  water,  or  one 
carrying  with  it  slight  deposits,  as  each  stroke  of 
the  piston  scours  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  but 
if  left  for  several  days  without  use  they  are  rather 
liable  to  “ stick  up,”  owing  to  the  piston  adhering 
to  the  cylinder  walls.  Cylinder  meters  working 
at  a high  speed  are  liable  to  cause  concussion. 

The  Kennedy  meter  possesses  a great  advan- 
tage in  being  constructed  so  that  it  can  be  fitted 
with  a clock  working  a cylinder  carrying  a narrow 
strip  of  paper,  upon  which  the  piston  of  the 
meter  moves  a pencil  causing  a succession  of 
lines,  varying,  according  to  .the  rate  of  flow,  from 
vertical  when  much  water  is  passing,  to  horizontal 
when  no  water  is  being  used.  This  will  be 
found  very  useful  lor  station  meters,  as  it  shows 
any  unusual  demand  on  the  supply.  The  quantity 
represented  by  each  veitical  line  being  known, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  meter,  the  number  of 
lines  per  hour  can  be  counted,  and  the  quantity  per 
hour  ascertained — of  course  this  is  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  dial. 

Another  type  of  cylinder  meter  is  the  Schon- 
heyder,  in  which  three  loose  gun-metal  cylinders 
are  contained  in  an  outer  case,  with  three  pistons 
radiating  from  one  centre,  which  works  on  a flat 
plate  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  case.  The 
centre  and  plate  form  a valve,  with  three  ports 
for  the  admission  of  the  water  to  the  cylinder,  and 
one  large  outlet  port.  The  water  is  admitted 
alternately  to  the  cylinders  through  these  ports  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  one  cylinder  is  filling 
another  is  over  the  outlet  port  and  discharging  the 
water,  which  causes  a semi-rotary  movement 
to  the  pistons,  thereby  driving  the  counter  gear. 
There  is  a considerable  concussion  to  this 
meter  when  running  at  high-speeds,  and  it  is 
very  bulky  as  compared  with  two-cylinder  meters. 
Owing  to  the  cast  iron  forming  the  interior  having 
no  protection,  the  first  water  passed  after  the 
meter  has  stood  for  a night  or  so  is  very  dirty  and 
unfit  for  use.  In  the  author’s  experience  the  first 
cost  of  this  meter  is  high,  and  the  attention 
required  afterwards  very  considerable.  When  run- 
ning afterwards,  with  a high  back  pressure,  the 
meter  is  liable  to  short-stroke,  thereby  causing 
over  registration. 

One  other  meter  comes  under  notice,  the 
Deacon  Waste  Water  meter,  which  is  so  well 
known  as  to  scarcely  need  description. 

It  is  impossible  to  select  one  particular  meter 
and  use  it  as  a standard  pattern  to  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  in  any  town  or  district,  as  at  present 
there  is  no  meter  suitable  for  trade  and  domestic 
purposes  alike,  the  demand  for  water  being  under 
such  varying  conditions. 

For  domestic  purposes  a Reciprocating  Piston 
meter  is  the  most  suitable,  as  the  water  is  very 
frequently  taken  at  a very  slow  rate,  such  as  the 
filling  of  a tank  in  a w.c.,  which  towards  the  finish 
gets  so  slow  that  an  Inferential  or  Rotary  Piston 
would  hardly  be  actuated  by  it. 

For  trade  purposes,  such  as  supplying  boilers, 
hotels,  innkeepers,  &c.,  the  water  is  taken  inter- 
mittently at  a much  higher  rate  of  flow,  such  as 
would  cause  concussion  in  a Reciprocating  Piston 
meter,  unless  of  a large  size.  It  is  therefore  best 
to  use  a meter  of  the  Rotary  Piston  class,  which 
will  permit  of  the  flow  of  water  at  high  speeds, 
and  also  register  with  comparative  accuracy  a 


small  flow,  which  is  sometimes  required  on  the 
same  premises. 

A boiler  should  never  be  permitted  to  be 
supplied  direct  from  the  service,  no  mattter  how 
high  the  pressure  on  the  main  may  be,  as  there  is 
always  a risk  of  the  pressure  being  taken  off  the 
main,  when  the  hot  water  from  the  boiler  may  be 
forced  back  into  the  meter,  and  injure  the  working 
parts,  especially  when  they  consist  of  vulcanite. 

For  road  watering  purposes  or  swimming  baths, 
the  Inferential  meter  may  be  used,  as  it  is 
then  working  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  the  water  being  all  passed  at  full  bore 
without  back  pressure,  while  their  small  size 
enables  them  to  be  fixed  under  the  footpaths,  or 
in  the  base  of  a stand-post. 

The  supply  to  urinals  is  the  reverse  of  the  one 
first  considered,  the  supply  being  taken  very 
slowly  during  the  24  hours,  and  in  this  case  the 
Reciprocating  Piston  meters  should  be  used. 

For  hydraulic  lifts  the  Rotary  Piston  meter  is 
the  most  suitable,  and  should  be  of  the  full  size 
of  the  main.  Rotary  Piston  meters  of  this  class 
can  be  had  tested  up  to  2,500  lbs.  pressure  if 
necessary. 

For  waterworks  station  meters  the  Rotary 
Piston  is  suitable,  as  also  the  Kennedy  meter, 
which,  when  fitted  with  a clock  and  diagram,  is 
especially  suitable,  but  in  this  case  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  meter  is  sufficiently  large  for  its 
work  to  prevent  concussion. 

The  author  has  at  present  in  use  at  the  water- 
works a Kennedy  meter  which  has  supplied  the 
whole  town  for  fourteen  years,  and  has  not  cost 
more  than  5/.  for  repairs  during  that  time,  being 
still  in  perfect  working  order. 

Before  putting  a new  meter  to  work,  or  one 
that  has  been  repaired,  it  is  advisable  to  give  it  a 
short  run,  both  at  high  and  low  velocities,  in  the 
testing-shop  of  the  waterworks,  or  if  there  be  no 
testing  room,  to  connect  it  to  a service  pipe  and 
ascertain  that  it  registers  when  passing  water. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  has  never  been 
found  to  answer  to  couple  up  half-a-dozen 
meters  or  so,  and  pass  water  through  them 
as  a test,  as  there  will  be  a considerable  dis- 
crepancy in  the  registration. 

A 100-gallon  tank  with  a gauge  glass  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  testing  most  meters,  the 
gallons  being  marked  on  the  glass  with  a file,  and 
can  be  made  cheaply.  A long  tank  will  be  found 
the  most  accurate,  and  should  be  fitted  with  a 
large  cock  to  allow  of  being  emptied  quickly. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  has  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  assistance  given  to  him  by  Mri 
Walter  C.  Kent,  and  would  recommend  any  one 
wishing  to  go  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  water 
meters  to  consult  his  book,  published  by  E.  & 

F.  N.  Spon  ; also  the  “ Minutes  ot  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,”  vol.  evii. 

After  some  discussion,  the  members  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Mayor,  and 
afterwards  visited  the  sewage  farm  at  West  Slow. 

A description  of  this  farm  was  given  in  Mr. 
Campbell  Smith’s  paper  published  by  us  last 
week. 

\ \ 


THE  GLASS  - PAINTING  TRADE. 

A meeting  of  the  Class-Painters’  Union  was 
held  at  the  “ Goat  and  Compasses,”  60,  Euston- 
road,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  P.  Underhill, 
President  of  the  Union,  occupying  the  chair. 

According  to  the  circular  convening  the  meet- 
ing* it  had  been  convoked  “for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  method  of  piecework  adopted  by 
Mr.  T.  Curtis  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  Soho-square),  both  at  his  own  firm  and 
at  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cox,  Buckley,  & Co., 
Southampton-street,  Strand.  Also  to  hear  a 
statement  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  by 
the  workmen  under  this  system  at  the  latter  firm, 
and  to  consider  the  best  means  of  acquainting  the 
clergy  and  architects  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  way  in  which  their  work  is  executed  by  these 
two  firms.” 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  the  history  of  the  matter  which  brought 
them  together  that  evening  began  on  January  9 
when  a complaint  was  made  about  the  wages  the 
men  were  earning  at  certain  firms,  and  after  two 
or  three  letters  had  passed  between  the  Committee 
of  the  Union,  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cox, 
Sons,  Buckley,  & Co.,  the  committee  asked  Mr. 
Thompson  of  that  firm  to  receive  a deputation 
from  the  Union.  The  request  having  been 
acceded  to,  a deputation  waited  upon  Mr. 
Thompson  in  February,  and  their  case  was  promised 
serious  consideration.  They  received  a most 
favourable  reply  and  thought  the  matter  was  practi- 
cally settled.  Nothing  being  done  for  sometime, 
however,  the  committee  wrote  again  on  March  17 
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asking  for  a reason  for  the  delay,  and  calling 
attention  to  another  reduction  in  wages,  and 
in  reply  they  were  informed  that  the 
matter  was  still  under  consideration.  As 
was  mentioned  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting, 
the  price  which  was  being  paid  by  these  firms 
was,  for  ornament,  4s.  a foot,  but  on  May  25 
a Mr.  Bowden,  one  of  Messrs.  Cox,  Sons, 
Buckley,  & Co.’s  workmen,  received  some  work 
to  do.  After  it  was  partly  done  he  was  told  that 
there  would  be  a slight  reduction  in  the  price  to 
be  paid,  owing  to  the  work  having  been  under- 
estimated. Mr.  Bowden,  believing  that  the  slight 
reduction  would  not  amount  to  more  than  a few 
pence,  continued  the  work,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
week  he  received  a ticket  for  1/.,  instead  of 
I /.  16s.,  being  therefore  paid  at  the  rate  of  2s.  3d. 
per  foot,  instead  of  4s.  The  committee  thereupon 
wrote  to  Mr.  Thompson,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  matter,  as  well  as  to  a case  of  reduction  in 
figure  work  from  9s.  to  6s.  per  foot,  in  both  cases 
the  price  being  reduced  after  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted. Their  Union  having  just  been  affiliated 
with  the  London  Trades  Council,  a deputation 
visited  Mr.  Shipton  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
his  advice  as  to  how  far  the  Union  might  proceed 
in  the  matter,  and  they  were  advised  by  him  to 
make  another  effort  in  the  direction  of  peace. 
Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  committee  wrote  to 
Mr.  Thompson  again,  asking  him  to  grant  another 
interview  with  their  deputation  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  any  misapprehension  which  existed. 
As  a result,  Mr.  Bowden  and  a Mr.  Taylor 
received  instant  dismissal,  and  the  day  following 
the  dismissal  of  these  men  a letter  was  received 
from  Mr.  Thompson  intimating  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  see  the  proposed  deputation,  but  that 
he  would  write  an  answer  to  their  letter.  On  the 
1 6th  inst.  Mr.  Thompson  received  a copy  of  the 
circular  convening  that  meeting,  and  the  day 
following  he  expressed  his  wish  to  meet  the  pro- 
posed deputation.  The  deputation,  therefore, 
waited  upon  him,  but  the  only  suggestion  that  he 
had  to  make,  was  that  they  should  see  Mr.  Curtis, 
his  manager,  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him, 
after  which,  he  (Mr.  Thompson)  would  judge 
between  the  parties.  In  concluding  his  remarks 
the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of 
Messrs.  Cox,  Buckley,  & Co.’s  discharged  work- 
men, to  move  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that,  until  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Curtis  at  Messrs.  Cox,  Buckley,  & Co.’s  the  work 
at  that  firm  was  carried  on  as  day  work,  and  very 
good  wages  were  paid,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  late  manager  left  the  firm  and  Mr. 
Curtis  took  his  place.  The  work  went  on  as 
before  for  a time,  until  all  the  work  in  hand  was 
nearly  finished,  when  the  new  manager  notified  to 
the  foreman  of  each  separate  room  that  he  intended 
to  change  the  system  of  work  and]adopt  the  piece- 
work system.  He  (Mr.  Curtis)  said  it  was  his 
desire  that  every  man  in  his  employ  should  earn  a 
good  week’s  wage,  and  he  thought  that  under  his 
system  that  would  be  possible.  They  had  no 
alternative  and  had  to  accept  the  alteration.  The 
first  work  they  received  under  the  new  system  was 
for  a small  three-light  Perpendicular  window,  full 
of  work,  with  angels  in  the  centre  of  each  canopy, 
with  Perpendicular  shaftings,  &c.  lie  informed 
the  manager  that  the  price  would  be  6s.  a foot, 
but  Mr.  Curtis  told  him  that  he  could  get  it  done 
for  4s.,  and  it  was  only  after  some  argument  that 
he  got  the  work  at  5s.  6d.  a foot,  which  was  at 
the  rate  of  7^ d.  an  hour.  He  complained  to  the 
manager,  but  was  told  that  if  they  did  not  like 
the  new  system  they  could  leave  their  work,  for 
there  were  many  more  men  to  fill  their  places, 
and  even  if  that  were  not  so,  he  (the  manager) 
could  get  the  work  done  as  cheaply  at  Frith- 
street  (Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes’s).  The  next 
work  they  received  was  a seven-light  grisaille 
window,  for  which  they  received  8|d.  an  hour. 
The  next  was  a three-light  Perpendicular  window, 
and  the  manager  offered  them  4s.  a foot  for  it, 
but  they  refused  to  do  it  at  that  price.  He  (the 
speaker)  pointed  out  to  the  manager  that  that  was 
at  the  rate  of  2/.  3s.  for  each  window,  whereupon 
another  1 /.  was  offered.  That  brought  the  price 
up  to  5s.  iojd.  a foot,  or  7jd.  an  hour.  It  was 
not  as  though  they  had  to  work  from  straight- 
forward drawings  ; many  of  them  were  very  old 
drawings,  on  which  rough  changes  were  made, 
and  the  drawing  was  then  traced.  The  window 
last  referred  to  was  18  in.  wide,  and  the  drawing 
they  had  to  work  from  was  2 ft.  wide,  and 
working  from  drawings  like  that  took  a much 
longer  time  The  next  work  they  had  to  do  was 
a three-light  Renaissance  window,  with  fourteen 
circles  in  each  light,  containing  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  It  took  260  hours  to  work,  and  the 
price  which  they  were  offered  came  to  Sd.  an 
hour.  He  told  the  manager  that,  considering 


that  the  work  was  full  of  difficulties,  he  thought 
more  ought  to  be  paid  for  it.  The  manager  said 
he  thought  so  too,  and  gave  5s.  more.  That 
brought  the  price  up  to  9/.,  or  8|d.  an  hour. 
After  that  4s.  a foot  came  to  be  the  recognised 
price  for  all  Perpendicular  ornament  and  all 
figure  backgrounds.  They  had  never  made  a 
full  week’s  wage  since,  and  the  average  wage 
was  from  1 /.  to  ll.  10s.  a week.  The  prices 
remained  at  4s.  per  foot  until  May  25,  when  Mr. 
Bowden  had  the  background  of  an  “ Ascension  ” 
to  do,  and,  as  had  been  previously  stated,  he 
received  1 /.  for  the  work,  or  at  the  rate  of  6d.  an 
hour.  Another  job  which  Mr.  Bowden  carried 
out  consisted  of  figure  background  work,  and  the 
manager  struck  off  4s.  from  his  ticket,  saying 
that  it  was  only  boys’  work  to  put  in  clouds. 

Mr.  Bowden  having  corroborated  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  last  speaker,  the  following 
resolution  was  moved  and  seconded,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  : — 

“That  this  meeting,  after  hearing  a full  account  of  the 
system  of  piece-work  adopted  by  the  firms  of  Ward  & 
Hughes,  and  Cox,  Sons,  Buckley,  & Co.,  under  the  same 
management,  utterly  condemns  the  system  as  being  grossly 
unfair  to  both  the  workman  and  the  client,  and  further 
declares  that  art  work  cannot  be  satisfactorily  produced 
under  any  such  conditions." 

The  following  resolution,  having  been  moved 
and  seconded,  was  also  agreed  to,  viz.  : — 

“That  this  meeting  instructs  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment to  at  once  prepare  a circular  setting  forth  the  system 
of  work  adopted  at  the  firms  of  Ward  & Hughes,  and  Cox, 
Sons,  Buckley,  & Co.,  showing  the  injustice  caused  by  this 
system  to  the  art  workmen  and  the  deleterious  effects  of 
piece-work  upon  art  work  generally.  Such  circular  to  be 
sent  to  the  clergy  and  architects  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Some  discussion  having  taken  place  upon  this 
resolution,  during  which  it  was  contended  that  no 
firm  could  have  much  love  for  art  which  could 
allow  work  to  go  out  which  was  done  under  the 
piece-work  system,  a further  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows  : — 

“ That  until  further  notice  no  members  of  this  Union  are 
to  apply  for  work  to  Messrs.  Cox,  Sons,  Buckley,  & Co.” 

It  was  also  agreed  to  levy  2d.  a week  in  the 
workshops  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bowden,  one  of  the 
discharged  workmen. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  Builder. 

COUNTY  SURVEYORSHIPS,  IRELAND. 

Sir, — I notice  in  the  public  papers  that  adver- 
tisements have  been  issued  inviting  candidates  for 
the  above  office. 

That  this  examination  is  one  of  the  most  severe 
held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  can  be  seen 
either  from  the  programme  of  subjects,  or  the  last 
published  questions  of  the  examination. 

It  might  be  well  if  those  intending  to  compete 
asked  for  (and  if  possible  obtained)  some  guarantee 
from  the  Government  authorities  that  the  holders  of 
such  offices  would  have  their  existing  or  prospective 
rights  preserved  in  the  present  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill. 

As  these  offices  are  left  open  for  public  competition 
amongst  qualified  engineers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  matter  is  not  a private  one,  nor  has  it  any 
political  bearing,  but  is  simply  that  when  the  autho- 
rities invite  competition  some  guarantee  should  be 
given  that  any  political  party,  or  new  political 
arrangements,  should  not  alter  the  status,  for  the 
worse,  of  any  who  take  service  under  the  principle 
of  open  competition. 

It  is  true  the  County  Surveyors  have  a certain 
status  under  the  Grand  Jury  Acts,  and  under 
Pensions  Acts,  their  salaries  varying  from  400/.  to 
600/.  per  annum,  just  as  the  county  or  division  may 
happen  to  be  a poor  or  a rich  one,  but  this  salary  is 
reduced  by  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  which 
often  exceed  100/.  per  annum,  and  this  all  County 
Surveyors  incur,  so  that  the  principle  of  the  “ more 
work  the  less  pay  " holds  good. 

In  other  official  appointments  such  as  those  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  &c. , travelling  expenses  are 
allowed,  but  as  the  Grand  Jury  Acts  were  passed  in 
1838,  modern  ideas  regarding  lrequent  inspections 
of  works  were  not  thought  of  then,  nor  had  any 
county  so  many  requirements  on  the  time  and  skill 
of  the  surveyor  who  had  then  only  the  main  roads  to 
look  after,  and  not  the  ever-increasing  amount  of 
inspections  for  roads  and  works  of  construction 
which  are  his  lot  at  present. 

County  surveyors  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and  even  if  they  had  a guarantee  of  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behaviour,  there  would  still 
remain  the  doubt  as  to  their  salaries  having  the 
same  regularity  of  payment  as  at  present,  and  also 
the  chance  of  their  duties  (under  a new  system  of 
Government)  being  rendered  more  conflicting  with 
those  in  authority  than  such  duties  were  when  the 


holders  were  tempted  to  assume  the  office  under  the 
guise  of  “Open  Competition"  and  “Imperial 
authority." 

The  matter  is  not  to  me  a personal  one,  as  I am 
not  a County  Surveyor,  nor  a candidate  for  the 
office  ; but  I raise  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  right 
of  “Open  Competition"  and  wish  it  to  be  seen 
under  true  colours. 

Should  those  already  implicated  in  the  matter 
require  the  aid  of  their  professional  brethren  in 
England  and  Scotland  to  maintain  their  present 
rights,  I trust  that  they  will  get  it  as  far  as  pressure 
on  Parliamentary  representatives  can  be  brought  to 
bear,  otherwise  the  principle  of  open  competition 
(one  of  the  bygone  mementoes  of  Liberal  minds) 
might  suffer  a serious  reverse,  and  probably  be 
abolished  altogether  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned, 
for  should  candidates  from  England  or  Scotland 
(during  the  “better  government  of  Ireland")  be 
debarred  from  competing  for  any  Irish  appoint- 
ments, then,  doubtless,  Irish  applicants  will  be  kept 
from  English  and  Scotch  appointments  in  return. 

“Open  Competition." 


SOIL-PIPES  AND  WASTE-PIPES. 

Sir, — Mr.  Buchan  does  not  appear  to  have  fully 
comprehended  my  letter.  I did  not  state,  as  he  says, 
that  the  water-trap  on  a short  waste  is  always 
unnecessary  and  objectionable  ; but  what  I do  con- 
tend is  that  wastes  fixed  in  the  manner  I have, 
described  not  only  do  not  require  a trap  but  are 
better  without. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  a trap  will,  if  properly 
fixed,  “ fully  protect  the  substance  beyond  the  trap," 
but  to  use  Mr.  Buchan's  own  words,  “ the  water  in 
the  trap  is  foul  and  full  of  microbes  " ; such  being 
the  case,  surely  the  presence  of  the  trap  is,  though 
perhaps  in  some  cases  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  itself 
highly  objectionable. 

Certainly  in  a waste-pipe  as  ordinarily  fixed  with 
the  pipe  larger  than  the  outgo  of  the  receptacle  a 
trap  becomes  a necessity,  as  the  pipe  is  always  foul ; 
but  a waste-pipe  fixed  as  I have  described  is  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  sweet  without  a trap.  Personally 
I prefer  a short,  clean,  direct  waste  without  trap,  to 
a long  foul  waste  trapped  off  by  a trap  itself, 

“ foul  and  full  of  microbes." 

During  the  last  few  days  I have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  seveial  wastes  fixed,  in  the 
manner  I am  advocating,  in  a house  erected  by  me 
some  time  ago,  and  I found  them  as  clean  and 
sweet  as  on  the  day  they  were  fixed.  * 

My  object  in  writing  was  to  draw  attention  to  the 
superiority  of  small  waste  and  soil  pipes,  particularly 
to  the  latter,  which  I note  that  you,  Sir,  endorse  on 
page  450  in  your  review  of  Dr.  Cameron's  book, 
and  you  there  give  an  argument  in  their  favour  that 
I did  not  touch  upon. 

Mr.  Dalton  gives  no  reason  for  thinking  that  I 
have  fixed  the  size  too  small  at  3 in.  I would  ask 
him  to  consider  what  is  the  advantage  of  making  his 
soil-pipe  larger  than  the  outlet  of  the  w.c.  ; anything 
that  will  pass  the  w.c.  will  also  pass  the  pipe  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  smaller  the  pipe  the  better  the 
flush.  I am  not  the  originator  of  3-in.  soil  pipes, 
they  have  long  been  used  with  perfect  success  by 
many.  Of  course,  good  plumbing  is  a necessity,  and 
junctions,  when  they  are  all  used,  must  be  perfectly - 
smooth  inside,  but  the  fewer  junctions  the  better, 
and  the  straighter  the  soil-pipe  the  better.  Bad 
plumbing  will  ruin  any  system,  and  would  cause  a 
stoppage  in  a 4-in.  pipe  more  readily  than  in  a 3-in. 

I would  remind  Mr.  Dalton  that  I was  referring 
to  house  wastes,  and  not  complicated  ranges  of  lava- 
tories with  a labyrinth  of  wastes,  itself  an  objection- 
able arrangement,  though  sometimes  unavoidable. 

I would  also  remind  him  that  if  a lavatory  be  used 
as  a urinal  by  schoolboys  or  others,  it  will  soon 
become  foul,  whether  trapped  or  not ; the  only 
remedy  is  to  fix  the  lavatory  too  high  to  be  con- 
veniently used  for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Dalton's  letter,  I shall,  from 
my  own  practical  experience,  continue  to  maintain 
that  the  outgo  of  the  receptacle  should  always  be  of 
greater  area  than  the  waste-pipe  itself. 

Bernard  Dicksee. 


Medals,  Society  ok  Arts. — The  Council  have 
awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  to  the  following 
amongst  other  readers  of  Papers  during  the  Session 
1892-93  : — To  Mr.  James  Douglas,  for  his  paper  on 
1 ‘ The  Copper  Resources  of  the  U nited  States  " ; to  Mr. 
William  Key,  for  his  paper  on  “The  Purification  of 
the  Air  Supply  to  Public  Buildings  and  Dwellings  " ; 
to  Mr.  Gisbert  Kapp,  for  his  paper  on  “ Some 
Economic  Points  in  connexion  with  Electric 
Supply  " ; to  Mr.  H.  Van  Der  Weyde,  for  his  paper 
on  ' ‘ The  Pictorial  Modification  of  Photographic 
Perspective  by  the  use  of  the  Photo-Corrector  or 
Visual  Lenses  in  Portraiture  and  Landscape";  to 
Sir  Juland  Danvers,  K.C.S.  I.,  for  his  paper  on 
“Indian  Manufactures:  their  Present  State  and 
Prospects”;  to  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus.  F.R.I.B.A,  for 
his  paper  on  “The  Theory  of  1 Storiation  ’ in  Art  " ; 
to  Mr.  Wilton  P.  Rix,  for  his  paper  on  “ Pottery 
Glazes  : their  Classification  and  Decorative  Value  in 
Ceramic  Designs";  to  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrif,  for  his  paper  on  “ Primitive  Art  in  Egypt.” 

* This  is  not  our  experience  ; and  considering  what  sort 
of  things  go  down  the  waste-pipe  of  a sink,  we  should  con- 
sider the  probabilities  quite  against  such  a pipe  remaining 
clean  for  any  length  of  time. — Ed. 
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CHEMISTRY.— XXV. 

Timber. 

BHE  chemical  composition  of  timber  is  of 
little  interest  to  the  carpenter  or  builder, 
inasmuch  as  two  samples  of  timber,  the 
one  excellent  and  the  other  worthless,  may  appear 
by  chemical  analyses  to  be  identically  the  same. 
All  timber  consists  essentially  of  cellulose, 
CcHI0O5,  but  also  contains  more  or  less  water  and 
resinous  matter. 

If  timber  is  not  properly  dried,  the  sap  in  it  is 
apt  to  putrefy  and  cause  the  wood  to  decay  or 
decompose.  The  process  of  destroying  the 
ferment  spores  and  drying  the  timber  is  termed 
seasoning.  It  is  most  commonly  performed  by 
stacking  the  planks  for  many  months  in  such  a 
manner  that  fresh  air  can  readily  circulate  round 
each  piece.  The  limber  gradually  becomes  dry, 
principally  through  the  evaporation  of  the  sap, 
but  oxidation  no  doubt  plays  an  important  part  in 
destroying  ferments  and  drying  resinous  matter. 
If  the  wood  is  confined  in  moderately  moist  air, 
and  especially  warm  air,  instead  of  being  allowed 
ample  ventilation,  it  is  likely  to  develop  dry  rot 
and  decompose  ; the  products  of  decomposition 
being  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  Dry  rot 
shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a fungus  which 
gradually  spreads  itself  over  the  surface  of  the 
timber,  and  often  causes  it  to  emit  a musty  odour. 
By  making  chemical  analyses  of  woods  which 
have  undergone  dry  rot,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  longer  the  period  in  which  the  decay  has  been 
allowed  to  operate,  the  greater  is  the  propor- 
tion of  carbon  in  the  remaining  wood  ; in  other 
words,  the  hydrogen  is  oxidised  in  larger  propor- 
tion than  the  carbon. 

Wet  rot  is  produced  in  wood  that  is  repeatedly 
soaked  in  water — usually  rain — and  exposed  to 
the  extremely  slow  drying  action  of  the  almost 
saturated  air  surrounding  it.  It  may  sometimes 
be  seen  upon  growing  trees.  It  appears  that  in 
the  case  of  wet  rot  the  products  of  decomposition 
are  somewhat  different  to  those  produced  by  dry 
rot,  but  in  both  cases  carbonic  acid  is  evolved. 

Timber  is  sometimes  seasoned  by  soaking  it 
under  water  for  a week  or  two  and  then  carefully 
drying  it  and  exposing  it  to  fresh  air  as  in 
ordinary  seasoning.  In  order  to  quicken  the 
process  of  seasoning  the  timber  is  sometimes 
immersed  in  boiling  water  or  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam.  M'Neile's  process  consists  in 
exposing  the  timber  at  a moderate  heat  in  a brick 
chamber  to  the  action  of  water  vapour  and  the 
gaseous  products  of  burning  fuel.  Seasoning  by 
smoke  drying  consists  in  drying  the  timber  over 
the  hot  “smoke”  from  a large  wood  fire. 

When  timber  is  seasoned,  it  of  course  loses 
weight,  on  account  of  the  evaporation  of  the  sap. 
According  to  Tredgold,  seasoned  timber  which  is 
used  for  ordinary  carpenter’s  work  is  wood  that 
has  lost  one-fifth  of  its  weight ; while  dry 
timber,  used  for  joiners’  work,  has  lost  one-third 
of  its  weight. 

In  addition  to  dry  rot  and  wet  rot,  timber  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  certain  worms  and 
insects.  Many  processes  have  been  introduced 
for  preserving  wood  from  these  attacks  and  from 
the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  but  by  far  the 
most  successful  is  the  creosoting  treatment.  By 
Bethell’s  creosoting  process,  the  air  and  moisture 
are  sucked  from  the  pores  of  the  timber  by 
placing  it  in  a closed  wrought-iron  cylinder 
connected  with  a suction-pump,  then  the  hot 
creosoting  liquor  (120  deg.  I'.)  is  forced  in  the 
cylinder  and  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  under 
great  pressure.  Several  other  disinfectants, 
notably  corrosive  sublimate,  could  be  used  with 
almost  equal  effect  in  place  of  creosoting  liquor, 
but  are  no  better  and  are  mostly  more  expensive. 
Conclusion. 

Analytical  Chemistry. 

Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis. — Occasionally 
the  chief  constituents  of  a mineral  or  other 
inorganic  substance  may  be  discovered  by  the 
application  of  a few  chemical  tests,  but  frequently 
the  presence  of  one  element  conceals  that  of 
another  which  should  be  shown  by  the  same  test  ; 
in  the  presence  of  several  elements,  and  especially 
of  a little  organic  colouring  matter,  mere  testing 
in  a haphazard  manner  is  apt  to  give  misleading 
results.  To  discover  the  composition  of  an  un- 
known compound,  the  substance  should  be 
subjected  to  a systematic  analysis.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  make  a preliminary  examination  of  the 
substance  in  a dry  way — e.g. , its  behaviour  when 
heated  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  its  behaviour  when 
heated  with  a borax  bead,  &c.  The  indications 


obtained  by  this  examination  should  then  be 
confirmed  by  making  a complete  systematic 
analysis  of  the  substance  by  the  wet  process, 
which  consists  in  adding  to  the  solution  of  the 
substance  certain  other  solutions  and  observing 
the  effect  produced. 

For  convenience  sake  the  wet  analysis  is 
divided  into  (1)  an  examination  for  the  base  or 
bases,  and  (2)  an  examination  for  the  acid  or 
acids.  A base  is  a compound  which  is  capable  of 
decomposing  an  acid  to  form  a salt.  Thus,  when 
the  base,  copper  oxide,  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a salt  termed  copper  sulphate  is  produced. 

CuO  + PI2S04  = CuS04  + HoO 

Base-f-  Acid  = Salt  + Water 

By  a qualitative  anlysis  it  is  possible  to  find  the 
metal  from  which  the  base  is  formed  and  the 
acid  which  neutralised  the  base.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  examination  for  the 
base,  copper  would  be  found,  and  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  acid,  the  radicle  S04  would  be 
detected.  Hence  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  substance  under  examination  was  copper 
sulphate.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  the  analysis 
showed  the  presence  of  copper  as  the  base,  and  of 
sulphuric  acid  as  the  acid.  This  is  not  strictly 
correct,  for  in  copper  sulphate  and  other  neutral 
salts  there  is  no  acid,  and  copper  by  itself  is  not  a 
base.  For  the  terms  “ base”  and  “acid  ” it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  the  expressions 
positive  radicle  and  negative  radicle.  Copper 
oxide,  CuO,  would  be  a positive  radicle,  and  S03 
(from  H2S04)  a negative  radicle. 

Dry  examination. — The  compounds  of  certain 
metals  when  heated  on  charcoal  with  a flux  are 
reduced  to  a metallic  state.  This  reduction  may 
be  performed  by  the  aid  of  a mouth  blowpipe  and 


obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  with  a 
little  sodium  carbonate  in  this  reducing  flame. 
The  sodium  carbonate  merely  renders  the  oxide 
more  readily  fusible— i.e.,  it  acts  as  a flux.  It  is 
probable  that  the  charcoal  upon  which  the  oxide 
is  heated,  aids  in  its  reduction.  Compounds  of 
the  following  elements  are  reduced  to  metallic 
beads  when  heated  with  dry  sodium  carbonate 
upon  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame. 

Silver  \g 


Soft  malleable  beads. 


[Hard  brittle  beads. 


Lead 
Bismuth 
Antimony 

If  in  addition  to  sodium  carbonate,  potassium 
cyanide  is  mixed  with  the  substance,  compounds 
of 

Tin 

and 

Copper 

may  also  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  The 
copper  bead  may  be  recognised  by  its  red  colour. 

Compounds  of  zinc  and  cadmium  are  also 
reduced  to  metal  when  heated  in  charcoal  with 
reducing  agents,  but  are  almost  simultaneously 
converted  into  oxides  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 
Zinc  forms  a white  oxide,  cadmium  a brown 
oxide. 

Coloured  Flames. — Compounds  of  certain  metals 
when  held  in  a non-luminous  flame  impart  a 
characteristic  colour  to  it.  Moisten  a clean 
platinium  wire  with  IICl,  dip  the  wire  in  the 
powdered  substance,  hold  it  in  the  non-luminous 
Bunsen  flame,  and  observe  if  any  particular  colour 
is  imparted  to  the  flame. 

Compounds  of 

Barium  give  a 
Calcium 
Copper 
Potassium 
Sodium 
Strontium 

Arsenic  imparts 


flame. 


r ig.  is. 

a piece  of  hard  charcoal,  say  4 in.  long  and  2 i 
in  diameter. 


Green 
Red 

Bluish  green 
Violet 
Yellow 
Crimson 

1 - - livid  blue  colour  to  the 

flame,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  produced 
by  potassium  compounds;  but  when  arsenic  is 
burnt  it  produces  at  the  same  time  a dense  white 
smoke  of  arsenious  oxide. 

Borax  beads. — If  a platinum  wire  with  a loop 
in  it  (fig.  20)  is  heated,  dipped  while  hot  in 
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To  use  the  blowpipe , close  the  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Bunsen  burner.  A luminous  flame 
is  obtained.  Place  the  nozzle  of  the  blowpipe  in 
the  centre  of  the  flame  and  blow  a moderately 
strong,  continuous  blast  through  the  mouthpiece. 
A blue  non-luminous  flame  may  be  thus  obtained 
which  contains  a large  excess  of  air,  and  conse- 
quently of  oxygen.  It  is  termed  the  oxidising 
flame,  and  if  its  tip  or  apex  is  applied  to  certain 
substances  it  oxidises  them.  For  instance,  if  a 
lead  bead  is  placed  upon  charcoal  and  heated  in 
the  tip  of  this  flame,  a yellow  crust  of  litharge, 
PbO,  is  produced.  If  instead  of  placing  the 
nozzle  of  the  blowpipe  in  the  gas-flame  it  is  held 
on  the  border  of  it  and  a gentle  blast  is  sent 
through  it,  a flame  which  is  partially  luminous  is 
formed.  The  luminous  portion  of  the  flame  con- 
tains solid  carbon  particles  which  require  oxygen 
to  convert  them  into  gaseous  CO  and  finally  into 
C02.  Certain  substances  containing  oxygen  when 
held  in  the  luminous  portion  of  the  flame  yield 
their  oxygen  and  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 


powdered  borax,  and  reheated  in  the  non- 
luminous  Bunsen  flame,  a colourless,  glassy-looking 

bead  is  formed  in  the  loop  of  the  wire.  If  this 
glass  bead  is  dipped  in  certain  compounds  of  the 
metals  and  heated  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  it 
dissolves  them,,  and  at  the  same  time  assumes  a 
characteristic  colour.  In  some  instances  the 
colour  of  the  bead  is  not  the  same  when  hot  as 
when  cold.  Only  a very  small  quantity  of  the 
compound  under  examination  should  be  taken 
upon  the  borax  bead  ; if  too  much  is  taken,  the 
bead,  when  heated,  becomes  black,  or  nearly  so 
and  is  no  longer  transparent.  The  bead  may 
easily  be  removed  by  heating  it  and  cooling  it 
suddenly  in  water. 

Compounds  of  the  following  metals  may  some- 
times be  detected  by  means  of  the  borax  bead  : 

Colour  imparted  to  borax  bead  in  the 

Oxidising  flame.  Reducing  flame. 

Chromium...  Yellowish  green  Emerald  green 

Cobalt  Blue  Blue. 

C°PPer  B^e  Blue,’  brown  in 

presence  of  trace 

T of  tin. 

Ir°n  Yellow  Green. 

Manganese...  Pink  or  amethyst  Colourless. 

Nickel  Reddish  yellow  Dirty  grey. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  important  of  the 
dry  tests. 

Systematic  Analysis. 

The  first  process  is  to  obtain  the  substance— if 
solid— in  solution.  If  possible,  it  should  be 
obtained  in  solution  by  the  aid  of  distilled  water 
only.  If  the  substance  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
HU  or  in  aqua  regia,  it  is  probably  a clay,  and 
should  be  analysed  by  the  process  described  under 
experiments  Group  9 and  10.  Sulphate  of  barium 
would  also  be  insoluble  in  HC1  or  aqua  regia, 
but  is  soluble  m hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
In  the  following  scheme,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  only  the  common  elements  are  present. 

Examination  for  the  Metal  of  the  Base  or  Positive 
Radicle. 

The  metals  are  divided  into  five  groups,  the 
grouping  being  arranged  with  regard  to  their 


state  For  example,  the  PbO  obtained  by  heating  I behav.oSr  wheH  tato  ^nS  with  certain 

metallic  lead  in  the  oxidising  flame  may  be  again  J compounds  termed  group  re-agents. 
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Metals.  Group  re-agent. 

Group  I.— Silver,  mercury,  \ 

Group  II.- Mercury,  lead,  cop-J  H S ;n  the  presence  of 
per,  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  !-  pjQ. 
cadmium 1 , ’ . , , . , . 

„ ,,,  ,,  . . . C Ammonium  sulphide  in 

Group  III.  Aluminium,  chro-  | tke  presence  Qf  am- 
mium,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  monium  hydrate  and 

nickel,  zinc [ ammonium  chloride.. 

(Ammonium  carbonate  in 
1 the  presence  of  am- 
monium hydrate,  and 
ammonium  chloride. 


stain  will  appear  upon  the  platinum.  Boil  the 
other  portion  for  five  or  ten  minutes  with  some 
clean  metallic  copper.  Decant  off  the  solution, 
and  add  to  it  some  mercuric  chloride  (HgClo). 
The  production  of  a white  or  grey  precipitate 
indicates  the  presence  of  tin. 

Examination  of  the  residue  insoluble  in 
ammonium  sulphide , which  may  contain  sulphide 
of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  cadmium,  or  mercury. 
Boil  it  with  strong  HNO3,  dilute  with  water,  and 
filter. 


Group  V. — Sodium,  potassium!  

(ammonium) f 

There  is  no  re-agent  which  will  precipitate  two 
or  more  members  of  Group  V.  ; they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  tests  characteristic 
to  each. 

Group  I. — Is  a solution  of  the  substance. 
To  a solution  of  the  substance  add  a slight 
excess  of  HC1.  If  a white  precipitate  is 
formed,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  Pb, 
Ag,  or  Hg,  or  all  three  together.  The  white 
insoluble  compound  obtained  is,  of  course, 
chloride  of  lead,  silver,  or  mercury,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Filter  off  the  pp.,  and  treat  the  clear 
filtrate  as  described  below  for  the  metals  of 
Group  II.  To  ascertain  what  the  white  pp.  is 
composed  of,  transfer  some  of  it  to  a test-tube, 
boil  with  distilled  water,  and  filter  while 
still  hot.  PbCl2  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water.  If  white  crystals 
deposit  out  in  the  filtrate  upon  cooling,  they  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  PbCl2,  but  a small  quantity 
of  the  filtrate  should  be  treated  separately  with 
dilute  H2S04,  when,  if  lead  was  present,  a white 
pp.  of  lead  sulphate  will  be  formed.  Another 
portion  of  the  same  filtrate  should  be  treated  with 
potassium  chromate  solution  ; a yellow  pp.  of  lead 
chromate  will  be  produced  in  the  presence  of  lead. 
If  neither  H2S04  nor  K2Cr04  cause  any  precipita- 
tion in  the  filtrate,  lead  is  not  present  in  it.  The 
portion  of  the  white  precipitate  which  was  not 
soluble  in  boiling  water  should  be  placed  in  a test- 
tube  and  shaken  with  ammonia  solution  (NH4OH). 
If  the  white  pp.  is  blackened,  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  mercury,  the  mercurous  chloride 
being  oxidised  to  black  mercurous  oxide.  Dilute 
the  contents  of  the  test-tube  and  filter  off  any 
insoluble  mercurous  salt.  If  any  silver  was 
present  it  will  be  in  the  filtrate  now  obtained,  and 
may  be  detected  by  an  excess  of  dilute  HN03 
Ammonium  nitrate  solution  and  an  insoluble 
white  curdy  pp.  of  AgCl  will  be  formed. 

Group  II. — Through  the  solution  from  which 
the  metals  of  Group  I.,  if  present,  have  been 
removed,  pass  excess  of  H2S  gas.  (The  solution 
should  be  distinctly,  but  not  strongly,  acid  with 
HC1 ; if  much  HN03  is  present,  the  H2S  will  be 
decomposed  by  it  and  the  experiment  spoiled.) 
The  gas  should  be  passed  through  the  solution 
until  it  smells  strongly  of  the  gas. 

If  no  precipitate  is  produced,  the  solution  may 
be  treated  for  the  metals  of  Group  III. 

If  a precipitate  is  produced,  filter  and  treat 
filtrate  for  metals  of  Group  III.  The  precipitate 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  mercury  as  a mer- 
curic salt,  or  lead  which  was  not  precipitated  by 
HC1  in  Group  I.  Sb,  Cu,  Bi,  Sn,  As,  and  Cd 
would  also  be  precipitated  as  sulphides  in  an  acid 
solution.  The  sulphides  of  copper,  bismuth, 
mercury,  lead,  are  black  ; that  of  tin  yellow  or 
brown,  whilst  arsenic  sulphide  is  yellow  and 
sulphide  of  antimony  orange  in  colour.  The 
precipitate  having  been  collected  on  a filter 
should  be  well  washed  with  hot  water,  transferred 
to  a beaker  and  warmed  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
with  ammonium  sulphide,  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  may  contain  Sn,  Sb,  or  As,  the  sulphides 
of  these  metals  being  soluble  in  ammonium  sul- 
phide (NH4).,S.  To  this  filtrate  add  HC1  in 
slight  excess.  If  only  a slight  white  or  yellowish 
white  precipitate  is  produced,  it  is  probably  only 
sulphur,  and  the  solution  may  be  considered  as 
free  from  Sn,  Sb,  or  As.  If  a yellow,  brown,  or 
orange-coloured  pp.  is  formed,  it  should  be 
collected  on  a filter,  washed,  transferred  to  a test- 
tube  or  beaker,  and  boiled  for  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  with  strong  ammonium  carbonate  solu- 
tion. Filter.  The  filtrate  may  contain  arsenic. 
Add  HC1  until  the  filtrate  is  acid,  pass  H.,S 
through  it,  and  collect  the  pp.  on  filter  ; then 
dissolve  it  in  HC1,  add  a few  crystals  of  KC103, 
and  test  the  solution  for  arsenic  by  Reinsch’s 
test  or  Marsh’s  test.  The  residue  which  was  not 
soluble  in  ammonium  carbonate  solution  may  con- 
tain Sb  or  Sn.  It  should  be  washed  and 
dissolved  by  boiling  in  strong  HC1.  Dilute, 
hlter  if  necessary,  and  divide  filtrate  into 
two  portions.  In  one  portion  immerse  a 
piece  of  platinum  foil  and  a piece  of  zinc,  the  two 
metals  being  so  placed  as  to  touch  one  another, 
if  antimony  is  present  in  the  solution,  a black 


Residue. 

May  contain  Hg  or 
Pb.  Dissolve  in  aqua 
regia,  evaporate  nearly 
to  dryness  to  expel 
most  of  the  acid,  dilute 
and  add  SnCl,.  White 
pp.  (mercurous  chlo- 
ride) changing  to  grey 
[metallic  mercury) 
indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  mercury. 


Filtrate. 

May  contain  Pb,  Bi,  Cu,  or 
Cd.  Evaporate  the  solution  to 
expel  most  of  the  acid,  and  add 
dilute  H,SO,  ; a white  pp.  indi- 
cates lead.  Filter,  if  necessary, 
and  add  excess  NH.OH.  A 
white  pp.  indicates  Bi.  Filter. 
The  residue  should  be  dissolved 
in  HC1,  evaporated  to  small  bulk, 
and  largely  diluted  with  water, 
when  the  reappearance  of  a white 
pp.  confirms  the  presence  of  Bi. 
The  ammoniacal  nitrate  from  the 
first  bismuth  pp.  should  be 
acidified  with  HC1,  and  treated 
with  H,S  gas.  The  pp.  should 
be  collected  on  filter,  washed,  and 
boiled  with  dilute  H,SO,.  Again 
filtered.  Black  insoluble  residue 
indicates  Cu.  Through  filtrate 
pass  H,S.  Yellow  pp.  indicates 
cadmium. 


Group  III. — To  the  solution  from  which  the 
metals  of  Groups  I.  and  II.,  if  present,  have  been 
removed,  add  excess  of  NH4OH,  and  then  NII4C1 
and  ammonium  sulphide.  If  no  pp.  is  produced, 
proceed  at  once  to  examine  the  solution  for  the 
metals  of  Group  IV. 

If  a pp.  is  produced,  it  may  be  caused  by  the 
presence  of  Fe,  Ni,  Co,  Al,  Mn,  Cr,  or  Zn. 
Collect  pp.  on  filter,  wash  with  water  containing 
(NH4)2S,  and  finally  with  water  alone.  Examine 
filtrate  for  metals  of  Group  IV.  Treat  the  pp. 
with  cold  dilute  HC1,  and  filter  if  any  residue 
remains  insoluble.  If  such  a residue  remains,  it 
will  be  black,  and  due  to  nickel  or  cobalt,  or 
both  ; it  may  be  tested  on  charcoal  in  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  also  by  means  of  the  borax  bead.  To 
the  filtrate  is  added  excess  of  KFIO  solution. 
Boil,  dilute,  and  filter  while  hot. 


Filtrate. 

Divide  filtrate  into 
two  portions.  To  one 
add  NH.C1,  and  allow 
to  stand  for  some  time. 
The  formation  of  a gela- 
tinous white  pp.  indi- 
cates the  presence  of 
aluminium.  Through 
the  other  portion  pass 
excess  of  H,S.  White 
pp.  (ZnS)  indicates 
presence  of  zinc. 


Residue. 

Dissolve  a portion  of  the  residue 
in  HC1,  and  add  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  solution.  If  iron  was 
present,  a blue  pp.  will  be  tob- 
tained.  Take  a very  small  further 
portion  of  the  residue  and  fuse  it 
with  pure  nitrate  of  potassium  ; 
if  chromium  was  present,  a bright 
yellow  mass  of  potassium  chromate 
will  be  obtained.  Fuse  a further 
portion  of  the  residue  with 
Na,CO,  and  KNO,  on  platinum 
foil.  If  manganese  was  present, 
the  mass  will  assume  a bright 
green  colour. 


If  phosphate  of  lime  or  other  phosphate  was 
present  in  the  original  substance,  it  will  have  been 
precipitated  in  this  group  when  KHO  was  added 
to  the  acid  solution.  A small  quantity  of  the  pp. 
should  therefore  be  redissolved  in  HC1,  mixed 
with  excess  of  ammonium  acetate  and  tested  with 


a drop  of  perchloride  of  iron  solution.  A white 
or  light  brown  pp.  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
phosphate.  If  this  pp.  is  filtered  off  and  the 
filtrate  treated  with  a small  quantity  of  NH4OH 
to  remove  any  excess  of  iron,  and  again  filtered, 
the  filtrate  may  be  examined  for  the  metals  of 
Group  IV. 

Group  IV. — To  the  solution  from  which  all  the 
metals  that  were  present  of  Groups  I.,  II.,  and 
III.,  if  any,  have  been  removed,  add  an  excess  of 
ammonium  carbonate.  A white  pp.  indicates  the 
presence  of  Ca,  Ba,  Sr,  or  Mg.  Dissolve  pp.  in 
acetic  acid,  and  add  excess  of  potassium  chromate 
solution  ; a pale  yellow  pp.  indicates  the  presence 
of  barium.  Filter,  to  filtrate  add  excess  of  dilute 
H2S04 ; if  strontium  was  present,  a white  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  HC1,  will  be  at  once  produced, 
filter  and  make  filtrate  just  alkaline  with 
NH4OH,  boil  and  add  excess  of  ammonium 
oxalate.  A white  powdery  pp.  indicates  presence 
of  calcium.  Filter  if  necessary,  and  to  filtrate  add 
NH4OH  and  sodium  phosphate  solution ; the 
formation  of  a white  crystalline  pp.  indicates  the 
presence  of  magnesium. 

Group  V. — The  alkalies  comprising  Group  V. 
are  searched  for  in  a fresh  portion  of  the  original 
solution.  Ammonium  compounds  are  easily 
detected  through  the  fact  that  when  boiled  with 
caustic  soda  or  potash  solution  they  decompose 
and  evolve  ammonia,  which  may  be  recognised 
by  its  odour  and  by  its  action  upon  red  litmus 
paper.  Soda  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  They 
are  not  precipitated  by  any  known  re-agent,  but 
are  usually  obtained  by  evaporating  their  solution 
to  dryness.  Small  quantities  of  sodium  salts 


suffice  to  impart  an  intensely  yellow  colour  to  a 
non-luminous  flame.  Potash  salts  impart  a violet 
colour  to  a non-luminous  flame,  which  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  concealed  by  the  yellow  sodium 
colouration.  If  the  flame  is  viewed  through  a 
piece  of  blue  glass,  the  potassium  flame  appears  of 
a reddish  violet  colour,  and  may  be  distinguished 
even  in  the  presence  of  sodium.  rtCl4  produces  a 
yellow  pp.  in  solution  of  potassium  salts,  if  they 
are  not  too  dilute. 

Detection  of  the  common  inorganic  Acids  or  of  the 
common  Negative  radicles. 

For  the  detection  of  the  acids  no  such  systematic 
process  is  known  as  that  employed  in  the  case  of 
metals.  The  following  are  the  tests  most 
commonly  used : — 

Acid.  Negative  radicle.  Test. 

Hydrochloric.  Cl  (chlorides) Acidify  the  solution  with 

HNO,,and  add  excess 
of  AgNO,  solution.  A 
white  curdy  pp.  indi- 
cates the  presence  of 
Cl. 

Sulphuric....  SO,  (sulphates) . . Acidify  with  HC1,  and 
add  BaCl,  ; a dense 
white  pp.  indicates 
SO,. 

Sulphurous  ..  SO,  (sulphites)  ..  Add  HC1,  and  observe 
the  odour  of  SO, 
evolved. 

Nitric  NO g (nitrates)  ..  (a)  Add  strong  H,SO, 

and  some  copper  turn- 
ings, heat  gently. 
Evolution  of  ruddy 
fumes  indicates  HNO, 
or  HNO,,  or  NO, 
or  NO,  ; or 

(b)  Add  to  the  solution 
some  strong  sulphate  of 
iron  solution,  hold  the 
test-tube  in  a slanting 
position  and  pour  down 
it  some  strong  H,SOj,. 
In  the  presence  of  nitric 
acid  or  nitrates  a brown 
ring  appears  at  the 
junction  of  the  two 
liquids,  which,  how- 
ever, disappears  on 
heating. 

Phosphoric  ..  PO,  (phosphates).  Add  dilute  HNO„  then 
ammonium  molybdate 
solution  and  boil.  A 
finely  divided  yellow 
pp.  is  produced  upon 
standing  in  the  presence 

. of  phosphoric  acid. 

Boracic BO,  (borates). .. . Evaporate  the  solution 

(from  which  copper,  if 
present,  has  been  re- 
moved) to  dryness,  add 
few  drops  strong 
H,SO„  mix  with 
alcohol,  and  ignite.  If 
a green  colour  is  im- 
parted to  the  alcohol 
flame  it  indicates 
presence  of  boracic 
acid. 

Arsenious AsO,  (arsenites). . (<z)  Add  excess  of  acetic 

acid  and  AgNO,  ; a 
yellow  pp.  is  produced 
in  the  presence  of 
arsenious  acid. 

(fi)  Add  CuSO,  solution. 
A pp.  of  Scheele's 
green  is  obtained. 

Arsenic AsO,  (arsenates)..  Gives  a red  pp.  upon 

addition  of  nitric  acid 
and  AgNO,  in  excess. 
Chromic  acid  gives  a 
very  similar  precipi- 
tate, but  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  latter  will 
give  a yellow  pp.  with 
lead  acetate  ; arsenic 
acid  will  not. 

Carbonic  ....  CO, (carbonates)..  All  carbonates  effervesce 
upon  the  addition  of 
acid,  and  give  off  CO,, 
which,  when  passed 
into  lime  or  baryta 
water,  produces  a 
white  pp. 

Hydros'lph’ric  S or  S, (sulphides)  (a)  HCI,  or  H,SO,,  de- 
_ , ,or  , composes  most  sul- 

Sulphuretted  phides,  causing  SH,  to 

Hydrogen.  be  evolved.  A black 

pp.  is  produced  in  a 
solution  of  a sulphide 
upon  the  addition  of 
AgNO,  solution. 

With  this  we  conclude  our  notes  on  Chemistry 
for  the  architectural  student,  which  we  hope  will 
be  found  useful  in  enabling  students,  without 
going  too  far  into  the  detail  of  chemistry,  to 
understand  the  chemical  actions  and  conditions 
of  substances  used  in  building. 


SUR  VE  YORSHIPS. 

Arnold  (Notts). — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Arnold  Local  Board  of  Health,  held  on  the  12th 
inst.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson,  F.S.I.,  of  Nottingham, 
was  appointed  their  Surveyor,  in  the  place  of  his 
father,  Mr.  F.  Jackson,  C.E.,  F.S.I.,  lately  deceased, 
who  for  a period  of  thirty-five  years  held  the 
appointment. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  Limited, 
Head  Offices. — The  head  offices  of  the  Capital 
and  Counties  Bank,  Limited,  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Threadneedle-street  and  Bishopsgate-street 
Within,  E.C.,  have  been  reopened  in  their  entirety 
after  undergoing  extensive  alterations,  additions, 
and  entire  refitting.  The  original  premises  occupied 
the  old  site  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich, 
demolished  some  years  ago,  but  they  have  been 
extended  to  include  the  two  adjoining  properties 
Nos.  37  and  38  Threadneedle-street,  the  whole  now 
forming  one  building.  The  basement,  ground 
iloor,  and  portion  of  the  first  floor  are  occupied  by 
the  bank  ; the  remainder  of  the  premises  is  arranged 
as  offices  for  separate  tenancy,  good  accommodation 
for  caretakers  being  also  provided.  The  original 
building  had  been  considerably  restricted  by  sur- 
rounding rights  of  light,  and  while  these  have  been 
modified  by  negotiation  their  influence  has  still  been 
felt  to  a great  extent  in  the  present  operations.  The 
entire  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Patman 
Sc  Fotheringham,  under  the  direction  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Kidner  & Berry. 

Restoration  of  Hemingbrougii  Parish 
Church,  \orkshire. — On  the  7th  inst.  the  Parish 
Church  of  Hemingbrough  was  reopened,  after 
partial  restoration,  by  the  Bishop  of  Beverley.  The 
work  was  divided  into  four  sections,  two  of  which 
have  now  been  completed,  and  consist  of  the 
removal  of  the  old  galleries,  seats,  &c. , the  removal 
of  the  old  roof,  a thorough  repair  of  the  old  beams, 
the  re-casting  and  re-covering  of  the  roof  with  lead, 
&c.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been  panelled  with 
English  oak,  and  a new  panelled  oak  ceiling  has 
been  placed  under  the  tower.  The  walls  have  been 
cleaned  and  repaired,  and  a new  window  erected  in 
the  clearstory.  Repairs  to  the  masonry  have  been 
carried  out,  whilst  a new  floor  has  been  put  down  in 
the  belfry.  New  oak  has  been  put  in  at  the  west 
entrance,  but  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
old  ironwork,  which  has  been  made  use  of  on  the 
new  doors.  The  old  brick  floor  has  been  taken  up 
in  the  nave,  transepts,  and  aisles,  the  whole  of 
which  have  been  rc-floored  with  polished  Pateley 
Bridge  flags  on  a bed  of  concrete,  that  portion 
reserved  for  the  seating  of  the  congregation  being 
laid  with  Lowe's  patent  wood  block  flooring.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Brierley  (Messrs.  Demaine 
& Brierley),  York,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Thos.  S. 
Ullathorne,  builder,  of  Selby. 

Proposed  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital, 
Birkenhead. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Birkenhead  Town  Council  on  the  7th  inst.,  the 
Health,  Baths,  and  Parks  Committee  recommended 
the  erection  of  a fever  hospital,  containing  an  isola- 
tion ward,  administrative  block,  and  three  wards  of 
twelve  beds  each,  at  a total  cost  of  11,400/.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  amount  already  expended  on  the  site  and 
walls,  or  about  15,400/.  altogether.  Mr.  Cook 
moved,  as  an  amendment  :—•*  That  the  Health 
Committee  be  authorised  to  obtain  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  an  infectious  diseases  hospital,  to  be 
erected  on  Flaybrick  Hill  site,  such  hospital  to  con- 
sist of  three  pavilions,  each  to  contain  twelve  beds, 
or  thirty-six  beds  ; one  isolation  or  reception  ward, 
eight  beds;  total,  fourty-four  beds,  together  with 
suitable  administrative  block  (capable  of  future  ex- 
tension), porter's  lodge,  laundry,  and  disinfecting 
block,  mortuary,  &c. , at  a total  outlay,  including  the 
amount  already  expended  in  levelling,  draining,  and 
enclosing  the  site,  and  upon  the  plans,  quantities, 
and  all  other  costs  up  to  date  not  exceeding  13,000/." 
He  contended  that  the  scheme  which  he  proposed 
would  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  case  than  did  the 
committees  proposal.  Mr.  E.  P.  Smith  seconded. 
Upon  the  vote  being  taken,  it  resulted  in  the  resolu- 
tion being  carried  by  30  votes  to  ir,  and  the  minutes 
were  then  confirmed. 

New  Police  Buildings,  South  Shields.— 
On  the  6th  inst.  the  new  police  buildings  at  South 
Shields  were  opened  by  the  Mayor  (Aid.  Rennoldson, 
J.  P. ) The  new  buildings  occupy  a site  between  the 
present  police  station  in  Waterloo  Vale  and  the 
North-Eastern  Railway.  They  are  faced  with  red 
pressed  bricks  and  stone  dressings,  the  roof  being 
covered  with  red  tiles.  In  the  centre  of  the  front 
there  is  a tower,  beneath  which,  in  Keppell-street,  is 
the  entrance  to  the  principal  floor.  Here  there  are 
courts  for  Police  and  County  Court  business,  with 
adjoining  rooms  for  magistrates  and  their  clerks, 
solicitors,  male  and  female  witnesses,  and  the  Chief 
Constable  and  police  clerks.  A suite  of  offices  has 
also  been  provided  for  the  Town  Clerk.  From  a 
side  street  there  is  also  a wide  entrance  giving  the 
public  access  to  a waiting  hall,  from  which  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  galleries  of  the  courts.  The  base- 
ment of  the  building  contains  offices  for  the  weights 
and  measures  department,  police  parade  room, 
charge  room,  inspectors’  and  detectives'  offices, 
searchers'  100m,  cells,  kitchen,  and  waiting  room  for 
prisoners,  &c.  From  the  latter  prisoners  will  be 
taken  up  a stairway  leading  direct  into  the  dock  in 
the  police  court.  An  airing  yard  and  a fire-proof 
muniment  room  are  also  provided.  The  whole  of 
the  prisoners’  department  is  faced  with  ivory-white 
glazed  bricks.  To  the  rear  of  the  main  building 
there  is  a drill  yard,  on  the  west  side  of  which  are 
fire  brigade  buildings,  containing  engine-house  and 
other  necessary  departments.  The  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  main  building  and  fire  brigade  depot  are 
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arranged  in  suites  of  rooms  for  married  police- 
constables,  and  there  is  a laundry  and  wash-house 
attached.  A house  for  the  Chief  Constable  is  built 
upon  an  adjoining  site.  The  courts,  corridors,  and 
cells  are  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  and  coils,  and 
the  ventilation  is  mechanical,  having  a Blackman 
fan,  driven  by  a gas-engine,  for  the  extraction  of 
foul  air.  Gas  fittings  have  been  arranged  throughout 
the  buildings,  and  provision  has  also  been  made  for 
lighting  them  by  electricity.  Out  of  a large 
number  of  plans  sent  in  for  competition,  those  of 
Messrs.  Perkin  & Bulmer,  of  Leeds,  were  chosen 
by  the  referee  (Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Darlington), 
and  from  these  the  new  premises  have  been  erected, 
the  general  contractors  for  the  works  being  Messrs. 
Armitage  & Hodgson,  of  Leeds.  The  sub- 
contractors were  Messrs.  Watson,  Worshop,  & Co., 
of  Leeds,  slating  and  tiling;  Lazenby  Sc  Co., 
Leeds,  plumbing  and  glazing,  &c.  ; J.  P.  Moun- 
tain, Leeds,  plastering;  T.  Cranston,  Leeds, 
painting ; T.  H.  Churton,  Leeds,  wiring  for  elec- 
tric light  and  electric  bells ; Robert  Middleton, 
Leeds,  hydraulic  and  hand  hoists  ; Henry  Holmes 
& Co. , Leeds,  iron  girders  and  railing  gates,  &c.  ; 
Dinning  & Cooke,  Newcastle,  heating  and  ventila- 
tion ; Robert  Clarke,  Fyall,  & Co.,  Hall  & Co., 
South  Shields,  grates  and  mantels  ; Bainbridge  & 
Crimson,  South  Shields,  metal-work,  See.  Mr. 
Isaac  Graham,  of  Manchester,  has  been  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  buildings  has 
“been  about  22,000/. 

Restoration  of  St.  John's  Church,  Perth.— 
On  the  8th  inst.  St.  John's  East  Parish  Church, 
Perth,  which  has  been  internally  renovated  at  a cost 
of  considerably  over  2,000/. , was  re-opened.  The 
church,  which  occupies,  says  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
the  choir  and  sanctuary  of  the  original  building,  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  tradesmen  for  more  than  six 
months,  the  object  being  to  restore  it  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  former  appearance.  The  galleries,, 
which  occupy  two  sides  and  the  end  of  the  church, 
have  been  removed,  and  the  stone  work  of  the 
walls,  pillars,  and  arches  cleaned,  so  as  to  show  the 
fine  masonry  long  concealed  by  successive  coats  of 
paint  and  whitewash.  The  floor  has  been  relaid  in 
pitch-pine  blocks  in  herring-bone  pattern,  oak  being 
applied  in  the  passages,  and  laid  on  asphalte.  The 
church  has  been  re-seated  with  benches,  the  choir 
stalls  on  the  dais  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  have 
moulded  and  carved  ends,  and  the  magistrates  are 
accommodated  at  the  west  end  in  stalls  having 
carved  and  enriched  canopies.  A new  pulpit  of 
red  Corsehill  stone'  has  been  erected  against  the  first 
pillar  of  the  north-east  bay,  and  a communion-table 
of  similar  stone,  with  Devonshire  marble  top,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dais  under  the  east 
window.  The  organ  has  been  removed  from  the 
east  window  and  placed  in  the  east  bay  of  the 
north  aisle.  For  the  first  time  the  building 'has  been 
lighted  with  gas,  and  a low-pressure  hot-water 
heating  apparatus  has  been  fitted  up.  The  work  of 
removing  the  windows,  which  were  erected  to  light 
the  galleries  ; the  substitution  of  a wooden  ceiling 
for  the  plaster  one  that  now  exists,  and  the  filling  of 
the  east  and  other  windows  with  stained  glass  of 
proper  design  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  The 
work  was  executed  from  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Heiton  & Granger, 
architects,  Perth. 

Schools,  &c.,  Southwick,  Durham.— New  day 
schools,  parishioners'  hall,  and  other  buildings 
attached  to  St.  Columba's  Church,  Southwick, 
Sunderland,  were  opened  and  dedicated  by  Dr. 
Wcstcott,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  10th  inst. 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  including  the 
furnishings,  which  have  been  made  by  Messrs. 
D.  & J.  Ranken,  the  general  contractors  for  the 
work,  is  a little  over  4,000/.  Mr.  Frank  Caws,  of 
Sunderland,  is  the  architect.  The  buildings,  which 
are  built  of  brick,  comprise  two  blocks  which  are 
separated  by  a playground.  The  main  school  block 
has  two  entrances,  and  is  planned  on  the  central 
hall  principle.  The  central  hall,  with  platform,  is 
74  ft.  6 in.  long,  by  42  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  high,  the 
interior  being  rendered  similar  to  the  church  archi- 
tecturally by  means  of  arcaded  side  walls,  the  arches 
of  which  are  grouped  with  red  terra-cotta  moulded 
brick  bands.  The  whole  of  the  main  building  is 
under  one  roof,  with  a span  of  93  ft.  Theie  are 
class-rooms  and  other  modern  arrangements. 

Congregational  Church,  Manchester.— 
The  new  Octagon  Church,  Stockport-road,  Man- 
chester, has  just  been  opened.  The  building  occu- 
pies a site  in  front  of  the  old  school  chapel,  which 
will  now  serve  as  an  enlarged  school.  The  cost  of 
the  undertaking  has  amounted  to  about  5,000/.  The 
architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Simons, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Henry  Matthews! 
Manchester. 

Restoration  of  Kinlet  Church,  Shropshire. 
—On  the  9th  inst.  the  ancient  church  of  Kinlet, 
situate  between  Bewdley  and  Cleobury  Mortimer, 
was  reopened,  after  restoration.  The  cost  of  the 
work  has  been  about  3,000/.,  and  it  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  (the 
Rev.  J.  Case),  from  plans  by  Mr.  Oldrid  Scott. 

New  Co-operative  Store  at  West  Hartle- 
pool.— The  block  of  buildings  recently  erected  on 
a site  opposite  the  Catholic  Schools,  at  the  corner  of 
Whitby  and  Lamb-streets,  West  Hartlepool,  by  the 
Hartlepools  Co-operative  Society,  was  opened  on 
the  7th  inst.  The  building,  which  includes  an 


assembly  room  capable  of  holding  nearly  1,000 
persons,  has  been  built  of  Grosmont  brick  with 
stone  facings,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Young, 
architect,  West  Hartlepool,  and  extends  to  an 
elevation  of  63  ft. 

Shops,  West  Hartlepool. — On  the  31st  ult. 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  shops  being  built  by 
the  West  Hartlepool  Council  on  the  Lyme-street 
frontage  of  the  market,  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  (Aid. 
J.  Robinson).  The  shops  are  designed  by  the 
Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  Brown),  and  between  them 
will  be  three  entrances  to  the  market  behind,  the 
total  cost  being  estimated  at  about  6,000/. 

Buildings  in  Aberdeen.— Contracts  for  the 
first  instalment  of  the  University  extension 
scheme— the  new  graduation  hall  and  anatomical 
department  at  Marischal  College  buildings  — 
have  now  been  settled,  the  aggregate  of  the 
accepted  offers  being  18,631/.  16s.  6d.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  new  tower,  a feature  in  the 
arrangements,  which  will  be  subsequently  estimated 
for.  The  details  of  the  rest  of  the  scheme,  which 
are  somewhat  complicated,  have  not  yet  been  finally 
adjusted.  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.  R.S.A. 
(of  Messrs.  Matthews  & Mackenzie),  Aberdeen,  is 
architect.  To  meet  the  Government  requirements 
as  to  cost,  the  plans  of  the  new  City  police  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  county  prison  in 
Lodge  Walk  were  amended,  the  provision  for  a 
barracks  being  omitted.  Contracts  for  the  works 
have  now  been  accepted,  amounting  in  all  (including 
painting)  to  10,187/.  The  designs  are  by  Mr.  John 
Rust,  junior,  City  Architect  and  Town's  Superinten- 
dent of  Works,  Aberdeen. 

Catholic  Church  and  Schools  at  Felling, 
Durham. — Plans  have  recently  been  approved  by 
the  Felling  Local  Board  for  a new  Catholic  Church, 
near  the  railway  station,  to  seat  1,000  persons,  with 
meeting  room  in  a basement  under  part  of  the 
church,  and  with  double  sacristies  adjoining  the 
altar  end,  connected  by  a covered  corridor  with  the 
Presbytery,  which  is  already  built.  Stone  buildings 
have  been  purchased  for  Catholic  Schools.  They 
have  been  added  to  and  fitted  to  modern  require- 
ments. The  designs  for  both  church  and  schools 
are  by  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  architect,  Newcastle. 

Church,  Mossley,  Lancashire.— On  the  10th 
inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  which  is 
being  erected  in  Micklehurst,  Mossley,  was  laid  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  new  church  has  been 
named  All  Saints',  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  over  6,000/.  Sitting  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  about  400  persons.  Messrs.  Potts, 
Son,  & Pickup  (Oldham  and  Manchester)  are  the 
architects. 

Unitarian  Chapel,  Middleton,  Lancashire. 
— On  the  17th  inst.  the  new  Unitarian  Chapel  at 
Middleton  was  opened.  It  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edgar  Wood,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  structure  in  Manchester  Old- 
road,  and  consists  of  two  stories  and  a basement, 
the  second  story  to  be  used  for  chapel  purposes  and 
the  ground  floor  as  Sunday  school  and  lecture  hall. 
The  cost  of  the  erection  is  about  1,800/. 

Chapel  and  Sunday-School  at  Ossf.tt, 
Yorkshire. — On  the  17th  inst.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  new  premises  for  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Church,  Ossett,  were  laid  by  Councillor  H. 
Wormald.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Reuben  Castle,  architect,  Cleckheaton, 
and  will  cost  nearly  3,000/.  The  basement  is 
allotted  to  the  Sunday-school,  with  eight  class-rooms 
and  three  separate  entrances.  The  chapel  will 
provide  sitting  for  400  persons  on  the  ground  floor 
and  350  in  the  galleries.  The  outer  walls  will  be  of 
Delph  stone. 

Additions  to  Yeadon  Parish  Church,  York- 
shire.— A new  chancel  and  vestries,  added  to  the 
parish  church  at  Yeadon,  were  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  on  the  5th  inst.  The  chancel  opens 
into  the  nave  by  a moulded  arch,  supported  by 
clustered  columns,  and  at  the  east  end  there  is  a 
large  five-light  window,  with  Geometrical  tracery  in 
the  head.  To  the  north  of  the  chancel,  and  opening 
into  it  by  an  arch  of  a similar  character,  is  the  organ 
chamber,  and  to  the  south  are  the  choir  and  clergy 
vestries,  each  about  17  ft.  in  length.  Sedilia  and 
credence  table  are  fixed  into  the  main  wall  of  the 
chancel,  the  floor  of  which  is  tiled  marble,  whilst  the 
choir  stalls  are  polished  walnut.  The  nave  of  the 
church  has  been  re-seated  with  pews  of  similar 
material ; a new  floor  has  been  put  down,  and  the 
walls  have  been  replastered  and  coloured.  The 
plans  were  drawn  by  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Healey, 
architects,  of  Bradford,  and  the  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of  Yeadon. 

Restoration  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  — 
According  to  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  the 
Executive  Committee  met  in  the  Chapter-room, 
Bristol,  on  the  14th  inst.  A report  was  made  of  the 
progress  in  the  restoration  of  the  Tower  and  Lady 
Chapel.  The  former  necessitates  very  cautious 
handling  and  the  careful  renewal  of  stone  by  stone, 
preserving  all  that  is  possible  of  the  ancient  work. 
So  far,  commencing  from  the  base  of  the  tower,  the 
renovation  now  extends  some  6 ft.  upwards,  and 
as  it  goes  on  will  soon  become  visible  from  below. 
The  interior  walls  and  roof  of  the  Lady  Chapel  are 
nearly  completed  ; but  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Pearson,  the  architect,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  build  a new  buttress  to  the  wall  of  the 
north  transcept,  at  its  north-eastern  angle,  in  order 
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to  form  abutment  to  the  fine  Early  English  arch  at 
the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  and  to  meet  its  thrust, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall  being  several  inches 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  Another  important  pro- 
posal of  the  architect  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  present  debased  doorway  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chapel  is  to  be  closed  in  to  allow  of  the 
lengthening  of  the  windows  and  the  continuance  of 
the  internal  arcading  throughout,  thus  restoring  the 
chapel  to  its  original  symmetry  and  beauty.  It 
is  possible  that  this  may  entail  in  the  future  the  con- 
struction of  a doorway  under  the  Colston  window, 
in  the  north  transept. 

Catholic  Church,  Kirkintilloch,  Dum- 
barton.—On  the  4th  inst.  the  new  Church  of  the 
Holy  Family  and  St.  Ninian  was  opened  at 
Kirkintilloch.  The  front  of  the  building  faces 
Union-street.  The  entire  length  is  105  ft.,  the 
breadth  50  ft.,  and  the  height  clear  above  the 
ground  53  ft.  The  structure  is  of  red  freestone, 
rock-faced,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a lofty  middle  nave, 
with  clerestory  and  two  lower  naves.  Projecting  a 
little  out  from  the  north-east  corner  is  a sacristy, 
which  is  connected  to  the  manse  by  a glass-covered 
apartment.  The  main  porch  faces  Union-street, 
and  above  it  is  the  choir  and  organ  gallery.  To  the 
right  is  a baptistry  with  a marble  font,  and  at  the 
extreme  right  and  left  are  two  confessionals  in 
carved  oak,  with  twelve  panels  each.  On  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  panelled  confessionals  is  an 

011  painting  on  copper,  with  background  in  gold 
relief,  representing  the  Good  Shepherd.  These 
works  are  by  Kleynn,  of  Vienna.  Internally,  there 
are  seven  pillars  in  each  nave,  forming  seven  bays  in 
each.  All  the  pillars  are  of  solid  stone,  carved. 
The  east  nave  faces  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  middle  nave  the  high  altar,  and  the  west  nave 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady.  The  sanctuary  is  23  ft.  to 
the  communion  rails,  and  the  altar  is  in  Caen  stone, 
red  marble,  and  alabaster.  The  altar  proper  is  one 
slab  of  Caen  stone,  supported  by  six  red  marble 
pillars.  There  are  two  super-altars  flanking  the 
tabernacle,  which  is  in  wrought  brass  with  jewelled 
door.  The  reredos  has  six  marble  shields  with  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion  carved  on  them.  Above 
the  tabernacle  is  a 12  ft.  spire,  making  the  entire 
height  25  ft.  ; the  length  is  16  ft.  The  church  is 
seated  for  about  700.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Peter 
Paul  Pugin,  London,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  J. 
Devlyn  & Son,  Glasgow.  The  cost  will  be  about 
6,500/. 

New  Sanatorium,  Cardiff.— On  the  7th  inst. 
the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  infectious  diseases  at  Cardiff  was  laid 
by  Alderman  T.  Windsor  Jacobs,  J.P.  The  site  is 
on  Leckwith  Moors,  and  is  about  12  acres  in  extent. 
The  buildings  in  course  of  erection  are  eight  in 
number,  viz.,  the  administrative  block,  two  main 
ward  blocks,  isolation  block,  laundry  block,  stable, 
disinfecting  house,  and  mortuary.  The  adminis- 
trative block,  which  is  two  stories  in  height,  whilst 
the  rest  are  of  one  story,  contains  on  the  ground 
floor  — matron’s  room  and  doctor's  room,  dis- 
pensing-room, visitors'-room,  nurses’  dining-room, 
linen  closet,  matron’s  stores,  general  stores,  kitchen, 
scullery,  servants'  dining-room,  ironing -room, 
drying  closet,  wash-house,  pantry,  china  closet, 
dairy,  coal  stores,  wood  stores,'  the  height  of 
all  these  rooms  being  n ft.  There  will  be  three 
staircases,  the  main  staircase  in  the  entrance  hall, 
the  nurses’  staircase  and  the  servants’  staircase, 
which  will  be  at  the  back  of  the  building  adjoining 
the  kitchen.  On  the  first  floor  there  will  l*  bed- 
rooms for  the  matron  and  nurses  at  the  front  of 
the  building,  and  at  the  back  bedrooms  for  the 
servants,  nineteen  bedrooms  in  all  being  provided, 
the  height  of  these  being  10  ft.  All  the  wards  will 
be  erected  on  the  pavilion  principle.  There  will  be 
two  large  wards  in  each  of  the  two  main  blocks,  one 
for  males,  the  other  for  females,  each  being  60  ft. 
by  26  ft.,  and  two  small  wards  for  special  cases, 
each  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  14  ft.  high,  the  total 
number  of  beds  thus  provided  being  44.  Between 
the  wards  in  each  block  will  be  nurses'  kitchen 
and  duty-room,  18  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.,  with 
inspection  window  looking  into  each  ward 
Adjoining  the  main  wards  will  be  a verandah,  with 
rrench  casement  windows  opening  on  to  same.  In 
connexion  with  the  main  wards  there  will  be  a 
waiting-room  and  bathroom  for  discharged  patients 
wuh  two  dressing-rooms.  The  isolation  block  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a wall,  and  the 
arrangements  on  one  side  of  the  'wall  are  an  exact 
counterpart  of  those  on  the  other  side,  the  entrance 
to  one  side  being  on  the  east  and  that  to  the  other 
side  on  the  west.  Each  large  w ard  will  be  23  ft.  bv 
15  It.,  and  the  smaller  wards  14  ft.  by  14  ft.,  all 

12  ft.  high,  and  providing  in  all  accommodation  for 
six  beds.  Between  the  wards  will  be  the  nurses' 
duu  room  with  inspection  windows  as  in  the  -main 

„0wing  the  situation  of  the  site  the  whole 
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of  the  wards  will  be  carried  on  piers  and  arches. 
The  floors  of  the  wards  will  be  cement  concrete, 
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wards.  Space  is  reserved  on  the  present  site  for  five 
more  main  ward  blocks  and  one  isolation  block, 
which  would  provide  additional  accommodation  for 
116  patients.  The  work  has  been  let  in  two  con- 
tracts, amounting  to  27,740/.,  to  Messrs.  Turner  & 
Sons,  builders  and  contractors,  Cardiff.  The  whole 
of  the  plans,  details,  and  quantities  for  the  buildings 
have  been  prepared  by,  and  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Borough 
Engineer,  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  M.Inst.C.  E. 

New  Abba'toirs  for  Pontypridd.— On  the 
8th  inst.  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  public 
abbatoirs  for  Pontypridd  was  laid.  The  new  build- 
ing will  be  situate  on  the  Tram-road,  and  will  cost 
altogether  about  10,000/.  It  will  consist  of  a 
cooling-room  and  a large  slaughter-house,  while  on 
the  ground  floor  will  be  a pig  slaughter-house  con- 
nected with  the  upper  part  of  the  building  by  a 
hydraulic  lift.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Edward  Rees,  surveyor. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  St.  Budeaux,  Devon- 
shire.— The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  St.  Budeaux, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  December 
last,  was  opened  on  the  14th  inst.  The  chapel  is 
built  of  dressed  limestone,  with  brick  facings.  The 
windows  in  the  front  are  of  stained  glass,  and  those 
at  the  sides  of  cathedral  glass.  Inside  the  building 
is  divided  by  a partition.  The  chapel  proper  is 
capable  of  seating  about  two  hundred  worshippers. 
The  other  division  is  for  use  as  a schoolroom.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Carder,  and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Pay n ter  & Davey,  of  Plymouth. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

The  Proposed  New  Docks  at  Avonmoutii. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Bristol  Town  Council  on 
Tuesday,  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee 
reported  the  failure  of  the  Committee  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  agreement  with  the  railway  companies  in 
regard  to  the  pr;  posed  new  docks  at  Avonmouth, 
and  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  that  portion  of  the 
Corporation  Bill  which  authorises  the  expenditure  of 
1,000,000 /.  on  new  docks.  The  Committee  was 
instructed  to  report  upon  the  whole  question  of 
traffic  and  improvement  of  the  port,  with  the  view 
of  presenting  a well-digested  scheme  next  Session. 

Reading  Waterworks  Extensions. — At  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Alderman  Hill,  Chairman  of  the 
Reading  Waterworks  Committee,  the  members  of 
the  Corporation,  the  chief  borough  officials,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen,  visited  the  recently 
extended  waterworks  at  Fobney  Pumping  Station  on 
the  31st  ult.  In  the  new  engine  house  two  triple 
expansion  Worthington  pumping  engines,  made  by 
Simpson  & Company,  London,  have  been  erected  in 
addition  to  the  Turbines  hitherto  in  use.  The  visitors 
inspected  the  intakes  from  the  river  Kennett,  the 
polarite  purifying  chambers,  and  finally  Walker's 
patent  sand-washing  appliances.  With  the  new 
engines,  polarite  chambers  and  filters,  a water  supply 
of  over  4,000,000  gallons  a day  can  be  guaranteed 
to  the  town.  The  polarite  chambers  are  eight  in 
number,  each  having  an  average  thickness  of 
3 ft.  6 in.  of  material.  Four  of  these  polarite  beds  or 
chambers  were  started  in  December  of  1892.  The 
waterworks  engineer  stated  that  they  were  doing  their 
work  remarkably  well,  the  introduction  of  polarite 
to  the  Reading  waterworks  has  clearly  been  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character.  The  Chairman  ex- 
plained the  process.  The  water  from  the  river 
intakes  passes  through  a chamber  filled  with  coke, 
to  keep  back  leaves,  grasses,  and  other  floating  sub- 
stances. It  then  flows  vertically  through  chambers 
filled  with  polarite.  This  material,  the  chairman 
stated,  was  selected  for  filtration  purposes,  after  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  various  systems  of  filtra- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
of  application,  and  its  efficiency  as  a natural  filtrant ; 
it  removes,  he  found,  all  discolouration  and  con- 
tamination of  the  water  by  organic  matter.  Mr. 
Alderman  Hill  then  pointed  out  that  the  water  came 
from  the  polarite  chambers  beautifully  clear,  and 
said  that  Reading  claimed  to  be  the  first  town  to 
adopt  the  system  of  working  the  water  through 
polarite  w ithout  a fall,  a feature  of  great  importance 
at  works  such  as  those  at  Reading,  where  the 
position  does  not  admit  of  any  fall,  because  the 
authorities  desire  to  use  their  existing  sand-filters 
after  the  water  has  been  oxidized  in  the  polarite 
chambers.  The  International  Co.,  the  sole 
makers  of  polarite,  however,  recommend  that,  where 
practicable,  the  river  water  should  first  be  strained 
or  clarified  by  percolation,  and  then  passed  through 
polarite  to  oxidise  any  organic  impurities  and  colour- 
ing matter  in  solution.  Mr.  Alderman  Hill  said 
that  although  the  water  passing  from  the  polarite 
chambers  was  all  they  could  desire,  yet  that  which 
passed  directly  from  the  Kennett  into  the  old  filters 
was  far  from  being  what  it  should  be  and  naturally 
deteriorated  the  pure  water  with  which  it  mixed,  but 
when  they  had  finished  the  new  chambers  and  recon- 
structed the  old  filter  beds,  he  was  confident  they 
would  have  a water  which  could  not  be  surpassed. 
The  waterworks  manager,  Mr.  A.  T.  Walker,  who 
has  acted  as  engineer,  was  complimented,  and 
general  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  progress  made 
in  the  extension  of  the  works.  One  of  the  most 
useful  additions  to  the  new  works  is  the  patent  sand- 
washing  apparatus,  the  invention  of  the  waterworks 
manager ; it  consists  of  a battery  of  cone-like 


receivers,  each  connected  by  a flexible  pipe  with  a 
small  Worthington  Pump  ; by  the  use  of  these  cone 
washers  an  enormous  saving  in  water  and  labour  is 
effected. 

Sanitary  Work  in  Southport. — The  report  of 
the  Highway  and  Carriage  Drive  Committee  of  the 
Southport  Town  Council  for  the  year  ending 
March  25  shows,  says  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post, 
that  a great  amount  of  beneficial  work  has  been 
done  during  the  year  in  the  extension  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  town.  On  account  of  the  flat- 
ness of  the  district,  a system  of  flushing  has  had  to 
be  adopted,  and  for  the  main  drains  the  373  "ream  " 
wells  have  furnished  78,500,000  gallons  of  fresh 
water,  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  level  of  the 
subsoil  water  of  the  town  ; the  various  watercourses 
have  furnished  11,500,000  gallons,  and  4,500,000 
gallons  have  been  supplied  by  the  Waterworks 
Company,  as  well  as  2 1-6  million  gallons  to  private 
drains.  In  addition,  about  2,000,000  gallons  of  sea- 
water have  been  pumped  into  the  drains  from  the 
North  Lake,  and  the  tide  has  flowed  through  the 
sewers  from  Coronation-walk,  14  times ; Nevill- 
street,  25  times  ; Leicester-street,  22  times ; and 
Leyland-road,  62  times.  The  main  sewers  extend  a 
length  of  54^  miles,  the  largest  section  being  6 ft. 
high  by  4 ft.  wide.  Eight  new  streets  have  been 
dedicated  during  the  year,  and  there  are  now  fifty 
miles  of  streets  within  the  borough,  and  two  miles 
five  furlongs  in  the  Banks  district.  Of  this  length, 
seven  and  a half  miles  are  main  roads,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  County  Councill  will  con- 
tribute 700/.  There  are  a total  of  1,429  lamps,  and 
146  are  used  for  ventilating  the  sewers. 

Sewage  Purification  and  Disposal  at 
Shipley. — Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  of  London,  who 

as  engaged  as  an  expert  engineer  to  report  to  the 
Shipley  Local  Board  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
of  their  district,  has  sent  in  his  report,  and  estimates 
his  scheme  to  cost  32,000/.,  and  the  working 
expenses  at  1,531/.  a year.  Mr.  Latham  proposes 
to  treat  the  sewage  on  land  available  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  side  of  the  river  Aire  at  Windhill,  and  to 
purify  it  by  chemical  treatment  and  artificial  filtra- 
tion. The' sewage  will  flow  mainly  by  gravitation, 
but  where  the  district  is  so  low  that  the  sewage 
cannot  be  taken  naturally,  Mr.  Latham  proposes  to 
pump  automatically  at  three  different  stations  to  the 
gravitation  sewers. 

New  Bridges  for  Ross-shire.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Mid  Ross  District  Committee,  held  at  Dingwall 
on  the  16th  inst. , Messrs.  Crouch  & Hogg,  engineers, 
Glasgow,  submitted  plans  of  proposed  new  bridges 
to  be  erected  over  the  rivers  Cononand  Orrin,  as  the 
present  wooden  structures  have  become  unsound. 
The  designs  submitted  included  steel  girder  and 
wooden  bridges,  the  former  to  cost  about  ,£3,000  for 
the  Conon  and  _£2,ooo  for  the  Orrin.  The  wooden 
bridges  were  estimated  to  cost  about  a third  of  these 
figures  respectively.  On  the  motion  of  Major 
Stirling,  of  Fairburn,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to 
adopt  the  steel  structures,  but  final  settlement  of  the 
matter  will  be  delayed  till  October. 

Sewage  Disposal,  Stockport.— On  the  8th 
inst.  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Stockport  relative  to 
the  application  by  the  Corporation  for  sanction  to 
borrow  95,000/. ' for  sewage  and  sewage  disposal 
purposes,  and  32,500/.  for  improvements  in  the 
borough.  The  Cheadle  and  Gatley  Local  Board 
opposed  the  first  application  because  the  Corpora- 
tion proposed  to  put  a stone  reservoir  on  their  sewage 
farm,  which  is  in  the  Board's  district.  After  consul- 
tation, Mr.  Byrne,  for  the  Corporation,  undertook 
to  abandon  the  reservoir  and  to  allow  the  Board  to 
drain  into  the  Corporation  sewer  if  they  wished  at 
a future  date.  This  practically  ended  all  opposi- 
tion. The  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  85,000/. , and 
was  devised  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler. 

New  Sewage  Works  atNelson,  Lancashire. 
—On  the  15th  inst.  the  new  sewage  works  for  the 
Borough  of  Nelson  were  opened  by  Alderman 
Landless,  Chairman  of  the  Sewage  Committee  of 
the  Town  Council.  The  sewage  works  cover  an  area 
of  iof  acres,  and  the  Corporation  obtained  borrow  - 
ing powers  of  20,000 /.  for  their  construction.  They 
have  been  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Borough  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  Bradley).  The  system  of 
treatment  adopted  is  lime  precipitation  and  filtration 
through  coke  filters.  There  are  five  settling  tanks, 
with  a total  capacity  of  1,220,000  gallons.  The 
works  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pendle 
between  Nelson  and  Brierfield,  and  part  of  the 
sewage  from  the  Brierfield  Local  Board  district  is 
treated  at  the  works. 

Dock  Extension,  Newport,  Monmouth.— 
The  new  southern  extension  of  the  Alexandra  Docks, 
Newport,  was  opened  on  the  6th  inst.  The  exten- 
sion is  1,500  ft.  long  and  550  ft.  wide,  and  covers 
20  acres.  The  original  plan  provided  for  a water 
space  of  28  acres,  and  this  will  be  carried  out 
when  circumstances  justify  such  action.  The 
lock  is  503  ft.  long  and  72  ft.  wide.  In 
order  to  economise  water  a pair  of  gates  is 
provided,  two-thirds  of  the  distance  up  the  lock. 
To  connect  the  north  with  the  new  dock,  it  was 
necessary  to  excavate  about  20,000  cubic  yards,  and 
11,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  masonry  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  passage,  which  is 
spanned  by  a wrought  iron  swing  bridge,  built  by 
Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.,  Derby.  The  bridge 
carries  both  railway  and  road  traffic,  is  122  ft.  long 
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and  16  ft.  wide,  and  the  span  is  65  ft.  The  pipes 
for  the  hydraulic  apparatus  were  supplied  by  Messrs 
T.  Spittle,  Limited,  Newport,  The  total  cost  of  the 
dock  and  appliances  is  over  500,000 /,  The  engineer 
was  Mr.  W.  Stoprord  Smyth. 
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FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Spitzer  sale,  which  has  just 
eluded,  has  realised  a total  of  9,107,931  francs. 

The  Acaddmie  des  Beaux-Arts  has  awarded  1 
following  prizes  : the  Brizard  prize  (sea-painting)  v. 
M.  Rudeaux  for  his  picture  in  the  old  Salon, 
“ l'Escadre  du  Nord";  the  Maxime  David  prize 
(miniatures)  to  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Coutal ; the  Desprez 
prize  (sculpture)  to  M.  Larche  ; the  Bordin  prize  tc 
M.  Rosur^s  for  his  study  on  the  evolution  of  archi- 
tecture from  the  Gallo-Roman  epoch  to  the  present 
day;  the  Piot  prize  (for  a nude  study  of  a child) 

M.  Jouve. An  art  exhibition  is  to  open 

Fontenay-sous-bois (Seine),  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  ui 
August.— —The  Art  Society  of  Roubaix-Tour-coing 
will  open  its  tenth  annual  exhibition  at  Roubaix  from 
the  17th  of  September  to  the  23rd  of  October.— 
The  small  town  of  Pdzenas  (Hgrault)  has  resolved  to 
raise  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Moliibre,  who 
in  1656  represented  several  of  his  pieces  at  the 
theatre  of  that  town.  The  execution  of  the  monu- 
ment will  be  entrusted  to  M.  Injalbert. There  is 

to  be  a public  exhibition  at  the  Trocadero  of  the 
designs  sent  in  for  the  monument  to  the  explorer 

Doudart  de  Lagrde. There  has  been  found,  in  a 

field  near  Perpignan,  a vase  containing  some  curious 
coins  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Majorca,  struck  at 

Barcelona  in  1212. M.  Falguiere  has  completed 

the  model  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Bizet.  The  monument  is  composed  of  a 
stele  supporting  a bust.  Below  a muse  holding  a 
violin  scatters  flowers,  and  a figure  symbolising 

Carmen  is  seated  on  the  base. The  Minister  of 

Public  Instruction  inaugurated  last  Sunday  the  new 

Hotel  de  Ville  of  Chateau  Thierry. A committee 

has  been  formed  to  raise  a monument  at  Bordeaux 
to  the  memory  of  Maxime  Lalanne  the  artist ; it  is  to 

be  executed  by  M.  Pierre  Granet,  sculptor. Last 

Sunday  there  was  inaugurated,  at  Nancv,  the  monu 
ment  to  the  celebrated  caricaturist  T'  T.  Grand- 
yille.  The  monument,  the  work  of  M.  Bussifere 
(sculptor)  and  M.  Jasson  (architect),  is 
composed  of  a column  of  rose-coloured 
Vosges  granite  surmounted  by  a bust  of  the 
artist  A statue  symbolising  ■'Caricature”  i- 
placed  against  the  lower  part  of  the  column 
On  the  occasion  the  Association  des  Artistes 
Lorraines  held  an  exhibition  of  about  600  drawings 

py  Grandville. The  jury  of  architecture  at  the 

Lcole  des  Beaux-Arts,  commissioned  to  judge  the 
competition  of  the  first  class  in  architecture,  has 
awarded  a first  medal  to  M.  Bigot  (pupil  of  M. 
Laloux),  and  second  medals  to  MM.  Chessex 
Rochefrette,  Auburtin,  Murier,  and  Delaunav.  The 
subject  was  “The  entrance  of  a grand  Theatre." 

- — General  Loizillon,  who  has  succeeded  M.  de 
Freycinet  as  War  Minister,  is  said  to  be  very  favour 
able  to  the  project  of  the  suppression  of  the  Paris 
tortincations,  which  has  been  so  long  demanded  by 

the  inhabitants  of  Paris. The  monument  which 

was  erected  a few  weeks  ago,  near  the  Observatory, 
to  the  memory  of  Franpois  Arago,  was  executed,  as 
tar  as  the  sculpture  is  concerned,  by  the  late  M. 
Oliva,  and  the  pedestal  designed  by  the  architect 
M.  Joan  ms. 

Berlin.— The  Emperor,  whose  decision  is  final 
111  such  matters,  has  given  his  consent  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  electric  elevated  railroad 

as  designed  by  Messrs.  Siemens*  Halske. The 

Minister  of  Commerce  has  called  together  a special 
committee  to  devise  suitable  means  to  protect  Berlin 
against  the  smoke  nuisance.  Berlin  of  late  has  been 
prone  to  mists  and  minor  fogs  under  certain  atmo- 
spheric conditions. The  municipal  authorities 

nave  voted  5,000/.  for  the  encouragement  of  art  by 
purchase  of  works  by  young  painters  and  sculptors. 

A committee  of  fifteen  will  make  the  purchases.  The 
sum  is  to  be  voted  annually. The  question  of  ex- 

tending the  boundaries  of  Berlin  has  again  been 
taken  in  hand  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  a 
special  commission  has  been  elected  to  advise  on  the 
subject.  The  authorities  wish  the  extension  to  be  a 
limited  one.  The  extension  of  Vienna  is  not  to  be 
imitated  — —Mr.  Walter  Crane's  works,  which  are 
being  exhibited  at  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  con- 
tinue to  attract  many  visitors,  and  are  being  much 
commented  on  in  the  local  press. 

Vienna.— Two  important  international  archi- 
tectural competitions  have  been  decided  in  the  East 
—the  one  at  Bucharest,  the  other  at  Esseg.  The 
Bucharest  competition  was  for  the  design  of  a large 
terminus  station  and  an  extensive  block  of  offices 
for  the  railway  administration.  The  first  premium 
ot  10,000  francs  (together  with  a commission  of 
ioo.ooo  francs  for  a set  of  working  drawings)  has 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  D.  Mariel  of  Paris  and 
Blanc  of  Bucharest,  the  second  premium  (30,000 
lrancs)  has  been  taken  by  M.  Farge  of  Paris  and 
the  third  by  Messrs.  G.  Magni  and  G.  Parsi  of 
Rome.  Hfty-one  designs  had  been  sent  in.  The 
Esseg  competition  was  for  the  design  of  a large 
church.  In  this  case  Germany,  represented  by 
Herr  Lagenberg  of  Bonn,  took  the  first  premium 
and  Herr  August  Kirstein  of  Vienna  the  second. 


Russia. — The  Moscow  Society  of  Amateur  Artists 
have  decided  to  arrange  an  international  gathering 
of  artists  which  is  to  be  known  as  an  “ Art  Congress. " 
The  meetings  will  be  held  in  January  next.  The 
“Congress"  will  be  officially  recognised  and  sub- 
sidised. The  question  of  art  education  is  to  be 
thoroughly  threshed  out  and  special  care  given  to 
the  chemistry  of  pigments.  Russian  gatherings  of 
this  kind  are  generally  excellently  managed  and  of 

practical  use. Riga  is  now  to”  have  a new  civic 

museum.  A million  francs  and  some  fine  collections 
have  been  bequeathed  to  the  city. The  munici- 

pality of  Riga  has  opened  an  international  competi- 
tion for  designs  of  a new  children's  hospital. 
Sending  in  day  is  in  September.  There  will  be 
seven  assessors. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Consistory  Court  of  London.— In  a “ Note 
on  March  4 we  adverted  to  the  faculty  for  removing 
the  remains  from  beneath  the  floor  of  St.  Michael's, 
Bassishaw.  At  a sitting  of  the  Court  on  the  5th 
inst. , Dr.  Tristram,  Q.C. , Chancellor,  made  an 
order  to  suspend  proceedings  under  the  faculty  he 
had  previously  granted,  it  being  found  that  further 
excavations — already  carried  deeper  than  7 ft. — 
would  endanger  the  stability  of  the  fabric.  The 
church,  it  appears,  is  in  an  insecure  condition. 
The  Vestry  at  a recent  meeting  resolved  that  the 
parish  should  be  united  to  another  adjoining, 
inasmuch  as  a sum  computed  at  from  5,000/.  to 
6,000/.  would  be  necessary  for  putting  the  structure 
into  good  order— an  expense  that  would  fall  upon 
about  seventy  ratepayers  of  this  small  parish.  Dr. 
Tristram  undertook  to  report  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  that  it  is  desirable,  in  the  circumstances, 
to  carry  out  the  resolution  for  union,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who 
would  take  the  purchase-money  on  sale  of  the  site, 
should,  in  fairness  to  the  ratepayers,  defray  the 
charges  already  incurred  and  to  be  incurred. 
Meanwhile  the  church  is  to  be  properly  propped  up. 

Roberts’  Roof  Washings  Tank.— This  tank 
is  designed  for  obtaining  pure  rain-water  from  the 
roofs  of  cottages  and  other  buildings  that  are  too 
small  for  the  patentee's  rain-water  separator.  The 
Washings  Tank  is  intended  to  hold  the  dirty  water 
that  first  comes  from  the  roof,  and  to  direct  the 
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clean  water  that  comes  down  afterwards  into  the 
storage  tank,  without  letting  it  mingle  at  all  with 
the  dirty  water.  The  amount  of  washing  is  easily 
regulated  by  the  zinc  collars  shown  in  fig.  1 below 
the  outlet.  When  two  collars  are  used,  as  in  fig.  1, 
6 gallons  will  “be  taken  before  any  water  runs  into 


Fig 


the  storage  ; with  one  collar 
gallons,  and  with  no  collar 
3 gallons  only.  Fig.  1 gives 
a side  view  of  the  tank 
arranged  to  take  water  from 
a pipe  coming  down  directly 
from  the  roof.  Fig.  2 gives 
an  end  view  of  the  same  tank 
arranged  to  take  water  from 
outlet  u horizontal  pipe  that  may  be 
.I  either  above  or  below  the 

surface  of  the  ground.  When 
used  for  a horizontal  pipe,  a 
zinc  elbow  will  be  required 
for  the  inlet  ; this  should 
be  ordered  as  an  extra 
ith  the  tank.  The  dirty  water  should  be  drawn 
off  from  the  washings  tank  within  a few  days  of 
each  shower  by  lifting  the  handle  of  the  valve, 
shown  by  dotted  lines  in  fig.  1. 

Effects  of  Sea-Water  on  Cement  Mortars. 
According  to  some  experiments  recently  made  in 
France,  and  quoted  in  the  last  issued  volume  of  the 
“ Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers," 
is  shown  that  mortars  immersed  in  sea-water 
increase  in  weight ; first  rapidly,  afterwards  more 
slowly.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  weight  first 
diminishes,  then  gradually  increases.  In  some 
experiments,  with  cubes  of  neat  cement,  the  sides  of 
which  measured  2756  in.  (7  centimetres),  the 
increase  of  weight  was  found  to  be  six  per  cent, 
after  two  years’  immersion  in  sea-water.  With 
smaller  masses,  such  as  briquettes  for  testing  the 
tensile  strength,  the  augmentation  in  the  same  time 
was  about  ten  per  cent.  The  weight  increases  in 
salt  water  to  a greater  extent  than  in  fresh.  The 
proportion  of  water  retained  in  a mortar  after 
drying  was  found  not  to  be  proportional  to  the  per- 
centage of  cement,  but  was  also  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  sand.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in 


gauging  also  effected  the  amount  retained.  From 
recent  experiments  made  by  M.  Teret  to  ascertain 
the  action  of  sea-water  upon  cement  mortar,  it 
appears  that  in  two  stalagmitic  excrescences  which 
were  formed  on  the  surface  of  concrete  immersed  in 
the  sea,  the  percentage  of  magnesia  was  about 
30.  A number  of  experiments  were  undertaken  to 
throw  light  upon  the  variation  of  permeability  in 
one  and  the  same  mortar,  the  action  of  the  infil- 
trating liquid,  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the 
agJIregate,  of  the  proportion  of  cement,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sand,  and  various  other  points.  A 
number  of  tensile  tests  were  made  with  mortars 
composed  of  a great  variety  of  substances  mixed 
with  cement.  The  highest  result  was  obtained 
after  the  lapse  of  one  year,  with  a variety  of  marble. 

I-  rench  Colonial  Buildings.— Some  interesting 
details  are  given  in  Le  GInic  Civil,  of  buildings 
which  have  been  recently  approved  by  the  Colonial 
Administration  of  France.  The  designs  have  been 
got  out  for  a series  of  types  of  colonial  building;  for 
governors'  residences,  hospitals,  prisons,  &c.  The 
special  conditions  governing  the  design  are 
principally  those  of  a want  of  skilled  labour,  and 
often  of  suitable  material  at  the  site  of  the  buildings, 
the  requirement  for  protection  against  tropical  heat, 
and  the  rapid  destruction  of  wood  by  insects,  such 
as  the  white  ant.  The  system  of  construction 
adopted  is  to  make  the  main  frame-work  of  the 
building,  carrying  the  roof,  of  iron,  and  to  fill  in 
between  the  columns  with  double  walls  of  brick.  The 
outer  wall  is  4J  in.  thick,  and  the  inner  9 in.  The 
space  between  the  walls  is  20  in.,  and  is  readily 
accessible,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a home 
for  snakes  and  insects.  It  is  open  to  the  air  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  secure  good  ventilation. 
The  roof  is  of  corrugated  iron,  on  iron  rafters  and 
principals,  with  an  inner  roof  of  plaster.  The  floors 
are  on  iron  joists,  and  are  made  by  setting  tee- 
bar  secondary  joists  transversely  to  the  main 
joists  at  20  in.  apart.  Through  the  tee- 
bars  are  threaded  a series  of  iron  wires,  forming  a 
net-work  of  4-in.  squares.  This  net-work  of  iron 
wire  is  embedded  in  and  binds  together  the  concrete 
forming  the  floor  itself.  The  partition  walls  stop 
short  several  feet  below  the  ceiling  for  better 
ventilation.  The  rooms  are  11  ft.  6 in.  to  13  ft.  in 
height.  Verandahs  ahout  10  ft.  wide  are  carried 
along  both  faces  of  the  building.  The  buildings  are 
raised  5 or  6 ft.  above  the  ground. 

Importation  of  Cement  into  Russia. — The 
Russian  cement  manufacturers  have  petitioned  the 
Government  only  to  permit  the  importation  into 
Russia  of  cement  barrels  weighing  not  less  than 
11  pood  gross  ( 1 pood =32  lbs.)  The  action  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  at  present  the  Russian 
cement  barrels  weigh  11  pood  but  foreign  ones 
only  9 pood,  which  causes  consumers  to  prefer 
the  latter. 

Fire  at  Messrs.  Cubitt's.  — We  regret  to 
observe  that  a very  serious  fire  occurred  in  Messrs. 
Cubitt  & Co.'s  joiner's  shops,  Gray's  Inn-road,  on 
Saturday  last. 

The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.— The  84th 
annual  dinner  in  aid  of  this  Fund  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  in  the  chair.  During  the  evening 
Mr.  Lambton  Young,  the  Secretary,  announced 
donations  to  the  amount  of  over  800/. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  24. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Greenwich 
Royal  Naval  College,  Hospital,  &c.  Meet  at  Old  Swan 
Pier  at  1.45  p.m. 

A'.  Paul's  Ecclesiogical  Society. — Visit  to  the  Church  of 
Horton  Kirby,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Duntreath 
Castle,  &c. 

Wednesday,  June  28. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution  — - 
Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8 p.m. 


Thi 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

-Wall  Decoration  : //.  R.  and E.  Sankey.— 


■is  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  decorating  walls, 
and  is  especially  applicable  to  unsightly  exterior  walls.  It 
consists  in  covering  the  wall  with  tiles,  some  being  flat  or 
of  ordinary  construction,  and  some  being  of  special  design. 
The  latter  are  provided  with  bowls,  cups,  or  receptacles 
for  plants,  or  pots  of  flowers,  so  that  the  wall  may  be  more 
or  less  concealed  by  plants  as  desired.  The  tiles  may  be 
fixed  to  the  wall  by  screws,  or  otherwise. 

,963.— Drainage  Pipes  : J.  Day.—  The  chief  objects 
of  this  invention  are  to  improve  the  shape  of  the  sockets 
for  jointing  with  plain  ends  of  pipes,  so  that  the  use  of 
rope  yarn  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  none  of  the 
jointing  material  employed  may  find  its  way  into  the  bore 
of  the  line  of  piping  ; to  ensure  that  the  end  of  one  pipe 
shall  always  be  concentric  with  the  socket  of  the  next  pipe 
within  which  it  is  jointed  ; and  to  combine  with  these 
advantages  that  of  making  a joint  with  equal  facility  as 
perfectly  with  a shortened  as  with  an  unshortened  pipe. 
These  objects  are  effected  by  having  the  sockets  formed 
each  with  an  inner  portion  of  a diameter  to  just  evenly 
receive  the  plain  end  of  a pipe,  and  with  a portion  of 
enlarged  interior  diameter  to  receive  the  jointing  material. 

1,422. — Mitre  Cramp:  T.  Avill. — This  patent  refers 
to  an  improved  mitre  cramp  for  use  in  picture-framing  and 
other  mitres.  The  invention  consists  of  an  angle  plate 
with  a screw,  to  which  is  attached  a nut  and  spring  with 
two  loose  shoes.  The  construction  of  the  spring  and  loose 
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TITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nataro  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs 
to  be 
delivered. 

, 

Moss  Side  Boh.  Bd-  .. 
Tottenham  L.B 

751.  50J.  and  25/ 

Be  [ft  . I 

CONTRACTS. 


e of  Work  or  Material*. 


By  whom  Required. 


Walls.  Lavatories,  Ac.  Silloth.  Cumber- 
land   . 

Brides  Work.  Preston 

House.  Ac j 

Washing  Tanks.  Ac.  (Brickwork)  

Mission  Church.  Bristol. .... . . . ...  ■ • ••  ■ • ! 

Home  and  Workshops  for  Blind.  Fulwood. 

Preston  

Gas  Mains  (24  tons)  


Rev.  A.  Martin  

Commissioners  

Leith  Town  Council  . . 
Leith  Water  Counnrs. 


School  Buildings.  Gwaun-cae-Gurwen  .... 

•Road  Materials 

Cast-iron  Pipe* 

•Chimney  Shaft.  Residence.  Ac.  Ac.  

Five  Houses  and  8hop.  BUinlnnd,  Yorks. 


Sewering.  Forming.  Ac.  (200  stre 

passages) 

Market  Hall  

•Supply  of  Materials 

•Taking-up  and  Re-laying  Paving.. 

Court  Hmue.  Frodshaui 

House.  Walls  


Cut  iron.  Ac.  Pipes.  V alette,  Malta 

Lime  .SCO  tons)  

Iron  Castings.  Ac ■•••••••■ 

Five  Shop*.  Maninnghain.  Bradford, 

Yorks  

Residential  Mansion.  Alnwick 

School  Buildings.  Bblpcote  

Paving  Two  Street* 

Krrha.  Flags.  Setts.  Ac 

Water  Tank.  Vochrtw 

School  Building*.  Residence.  Ac 


Bishop's  Stortford  Gas 

Co 

Llangnlcke  School  Bd. 
Bromley  Local  Board 
Rochdale  Corporation 
St.  Luke's  Vestry  .... 
Holywell  A Stainland 
Green  Indus  Soc.  Lit 

Camberwell  Union 

Barton  - upon  - Irwel 

Widnes  Corporation  . 
Bryumawr(Ahergaveny) 

Local  Board  

St.  Martin's  ■ In  - the  - 

Fields  Vestry 

St.  Saviour's  Bd.  of  W. 

Cheshire  C.  C 

Sunderland  Burial  Bd. 

Northumberland  C.  C. 

Committee  

Colonial  office 

Carlisle  Corporation  . . 
Carlisle  Ga*  Com 


Work 


Three  Houses.  Jagger  groea.  Halifax.. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


Sewer  at  Laundry j <Irel,ind) 

Drainage  Works.  Killarney  Asylum  Cominis 

Drainage.  Ac  Appliance*  and  Fixing. 

Hallway  Works.  Rhayader 


:.  Schools.  Leytou- 


Jno.  Hewitt 

•s.  Veevers,  A Co. 

R.  Simpson  

Leslie  A lleid  

Henry  Crisp  A Oatley 

Thos.  Nevett  


Mugnall  A Littlewoods  | 

J.  H.  Sinclair  | 

E.  A.  Johnston.  

C.  Mason  j 


Stanhope  Bull 

Middletnlss,  Green 

Hedley 

Official  


8.  O.  Patton 

Gateshead  School  Bd. 
Saltroat*  (N.B.I  Corp 
Brighouso  Local  Bd. 
Merthyr  Tytlfll  R S A. 
KcrlesArld  School  Bd 
Accrington  Twu  Coun. 


F.  Wild  

Geo.  Rea  veil.  Jun. 

H.  Thomson 

E.  Brooke  

O.  A.  Wilson  T.. 

W.  J.  Newton  

C.  F L Horsfall  A 


•Makinf 


. Roads 

Private  Roads  

Ke'rbiug.  Channelling.  Ac  . . 
•Collecting  and  Ueioovlne  Dust 
Granite  or  Cherbourg  Quartslto 


Dust 


8e  wage  Disposal  Works.  Ecdesnei 

Sheffield  

• Painting.  Ac  of  Goods'  Depot.  Stables.  .1 
C.riiuite  Bridge  (100  feet  wide)  

Lighthouse.  Mouut  Pottinger.  Ireland.. 

•Broken  Granite 

Granite  Road  Metal  (4.000  cub.  yds.  Ac., 

Pipe  Sewers  (10,500  yds.)  Dewsbury 

•Drainage  Works 

•School  Buildings  

•Ten  Cottages  at  Dagenham 
•Vergers’ Quarters,  s- 

•Pulling  Dov  - r'— 

Power  Station,  <cc 

•New  Block  for  Mules  

Widening  and  Deepening  Brooks  . 


. _ . f Control  .. 

, Canterbury  Union. . . 

. Birmingham  Corp.  .. 

. 1 Holburn  Union  

. ' Commis.  of  8ew.  rs 

. Bethnal  Gretn  Guar. 
. Rochester  Corporation 

. 1 Boro  of  Croydou 

. I Stroud  Corporation  . . 


. Wortley  Union  R.S  A. 

. M . K . Co 

. Glasgow  Police  Corn. 


Official 

J.  F.  Fuller  

Geo  Smith  

.1.  Mansergh 

H Saxon  Snell  . 


do. 


Hanwell  Local  Board 
Heston  and  Isleworth 

Local  Board  

Soothill  Nether  Local 


or  Department  

iventry,  Ac.  .Trani- 

vav  Co 

Infirmary. 


Radcliffe 

Oxford 

Leadon  Valley  Drain- 
age Commissioners  . . 


Road.  High  Harrogate • 

Two  Shops  and  Houses,  Salisbury  

House  and  Shop.  Staudisli j Wigan  _U. 

School  Buildings.  Wakefield 


E.  Bamford  . 

Yigan  U.  D 

Soc.  Lim.... 


W.  Harstou 

F.  W.  Barratt 

D.  Balfour  .. 

Official  

Cunningham,  Blyth,  A 

Wesland 

.1.  Fraser  A Sous 

Official  

do. 

M.  Paterson 

G.  H.  Bay  ley  

Medland  A Son 

.1.  Rookwood  

Official  

do. 

Giles.  Gough.  A Trol- 
lope   

Bruton  A Co 

A.  B.  Johnson 

Smith.  Brodrick.  A 
Lowtlier  

H.  K.  A A.  Bown 

F.  Bath  

Heaton  A Ralph 

Win.  Watson  


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Clerk  of  Works 

•F.ngineer  and  Surveyo 
•Electrical  Engineer  . . . 

•Surveyor  

•Surveyor  


s Chief  Assistant 


By  whom  Advertised. 


. in  - 


\sli  field 


Sutton 

Tottenham  Loc.  Bd. 

Islington  Vestry 

Barnes  Local  Board  . . 

Pliunstead  Bd.  of  Wka- 


Applica- 
tions to 
be  in. 


July  » 
July  12 
July  14 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts  pp.  iv.,  vl.,  viil.,  and  xxiii.  Pubac  Appointments,  p.  xxt. 


shoes  are  such  that  they  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  two 
pieces  of  moulding  to  be  jointed  before  the  nut  fastens 
them  betwixt  it  and  the  sides  of  the  angle  plate,  thus 
drawing  the  two  pieces  of  moulding  down  the  sides  of  the 
angle  plate,  closing  the  joint,  and  keeping  it  closed  under 
the  operation  necessary  to  permanently  fix  the  same. 

5,332. — Water-Closets  : W.  B.  H.  Draysott. — This 
invention  relates  to  an  improvement  in  patent  No.  10,050, 
of  1890.  The  specification  of  this  patent  describes  a 
water-closet  basin  in  which  the  trap  (preferably  of  metal) 
is  constructed  separate  and  distinct  from  the  basin,  so  that 
an  air-tight  joint  can  readily  be  made  between  the  outlet 
of  the  trap  and  the  soil-pipe.  The  joint  between  the  basin 
and  the  trap,  which  joint  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less 
imperfect,  is  made  at  the  inlet  end  of  the  trap,  the  trap 
intervening  between  the  soil-pipe  and  joint,  and  the  escape 
of  sewer-gas  is  thereby  prevented.  According  to  the 
present  invention  the  closet  basin  is  supported  on  an  apron, 
skirt,  or  shield,  which,  instead  of  being  open  at  the  back 
as  heretofore,  is  entirely  closed  in,  so  that  no  accumulation 
of  insanitary’  matter  is  allowed  to  take  place. 

9,974. — Artificial  Marble:  H.  A.  Madjewski  and 
another.-/ This  patent  refers  to  a process  of  manufacture 
of  artificial  marble  from  gypsum  or  plaster.  The  block 
which  is  to  be  treated  is  first  freed  from  moisture,  and  then 
impregnated  with  a solution  of  sulphite  of  potassium 
(K,SO,)'  When  this  is  fully  absorbed  by  natural  or  forced 
suction  to  the  pores  of  the  block  it  is  indurated  and 
resembles  marble  in  appearance  and  hardness. 

12,309. — Smoke  Testing  for  Drains  : J.  Fraser. — A 
double-acting  air-pump  is  used,  and  by  attaching  a pipe 
and  nozzle  to  the  end  of  the  smoke  pipe,  the  smoke  is 
forced  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  bellows  of  a forge 
were  used. 

21,640. — Artificial  Building  Stone  : A".  A1.  Meyer. 
It  is  claimed  by  this  patentee  that  very  hard  and  compact 
stones  which  may  be  moulded,  are  made  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  (magnesite)  used  as  a binding  medium  for  sand, 
flint,  pebble-stones,  granite  or  marble,  which  are  used  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  peas.  The  use  of  this  particular 
product  allows  the  mixture  to  be  passed  into  the  mould  in 
a fluid  state,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  moulded  into  hollow 
stone  pipes,  &c. 

58. — Machine  for  Carving  Wood  : H.  Tyler  and 
another. — It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  a machine  with 
cross  beams,  centres,  and  bearings  disposed  so  as  to  guide 
the  tools,  which  are  actuated  by  air  pressure,  a very  useful 
appliance,  capable  of  quickly  turning  out  all  classes  of 
carved  work  to  pattern  is  devised. 

4,825. — Damp  Course:  E.  Nelson. — A fibrous,  bitu- 
minous felt,  with  ‘‘keys,  pits,  or  hollows"  formed  on  the 
face,  is  used.  Thisidea  of  keying  the  damp  course  to  the 
surface  of  the  adjoining  material  is  the  subject  matter  of 
the  specification. 

5*939- — Fireproof  Paint  : R.  J.  Doyle.— This  is  

paint,  compounded  of  vinegar,  lime-water,  salt,  alum, 
linseed,  &c.,  &c.,  and  directions  for  compounding  it  ii 
certain  proportions  are  given. 

6,141.— Connecting  Waste  Pipes:  A.  H.  Deickel.— 
With  the  idea  of  saving  time  and  trouble  if  a leak 
stoppage  should  occur,  these  pipes  are  devised  to  slide  one 
into  the  other  telescopically,  so  that  if  a stoppage  takes 
place  a workman  has  only  to  loosen  the  fastenings  and  slide 


one  length  into  the  other  to  enable  him  to  examine  the 
interior. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May  29.-10,483,  J.  Williams  and  W.  Kempthorne, 


10,483,  T.  Williams 
enls  and  Frames. — 1< 


,522,  J.  Kay  1 


nptni 
, Hoi 


ilding 


Metal  Casements 
Doors. 

May  30.-10,542,  J.  Collins  and  H.  Rae,  Handles  for 
Locks,  Latches,  &c. — 10,543,  T.  Stubbs,  Decorating  or 
Ornamenting  the  Surfaces  of  Tiles.  &c. — 10,549,  D.  Lawley, 
Sash  Fasteners. — 10,564,  E.  Williams,  Construction  of 
Baths. — 10,587,  T.  Dent,  Moulds  for  Casting  Bricks  or 
Blocks  of  Scorim  or  Slag. — 10,607,  G.  Redfern,  Machines 
for  Bevelling  Plate-glass. — 10,619,  W.  Ward  and  J.  Wallace, 
Paint. 

May  31.-10,647,  W.  Willis,  Silent  Action  Syphon 
Flushing  Cistern,  with  Valves  working  by  means  of  Lever- 
age from  Seat  of  Water-closet. — 10,649,  J.  Hamilton,  Con- 
crete and  Artificial  Slone  Mantel-pieces.  — 10,668,  M. 
Gentry,  Down-draught  Smokeless  Kiln  for  Brick  Burning 
and  Drying. — 10,690,  F.  Le  Rossignol,  Water-closet  Venti- 
lator. 

June  1.-10,746.  A.  Keim,  Wall  Painting  or  Decorating, 
&c. — 10,767,  P.  Mnssau,  Self-standing  Scaffolds. — 10,772, 
G.  Cutting,  Ceiling  Roses  for  Electric  Connexions. 

June  2. — 10,791,  H.  Poole,  Ventilating  Buildings  or 
Structures. — 10,803,  J-  Russell,  Ventilating  and  Increasing 
the  Draught  of  Kilns,  and  taking  away  the  Steam  during 
the  Process  of  Drying. — 10,804,  G.  Swarbrick,  Window 
Fastener. — 10,818,  T.  Woolnough,  Drain  Plug  for  Stopping 
one  end  of  Drains  for  Testing  Purposes. — 10,829,  A. 
Williams,  Fixing  for  Sash  Cords. — 10,833,  E.  Podmore  and 
E.  Price,  Casement  Stay. 

June  5.-10,878,  W.  Batley,  Inwardly  Opening  Case- 
ments, Windows.  Ventilators,  Doors,  &c. — 10,913,  F.  Ash- 
well  and  D.  Nesbit,  Heating  and  Ventilating. — 10,916,  W. 
Illingworth  and  J.  Haywood,  Wood-working  Machinery 
for  Planing.  Moulding,  &c. — 10,925,  W.  Lea  and  J.  Hewitt, 
Revival  of  Once-used  Plaster  of  Paris. — 10,943,  W.  McCaig, 
Chimney  Cans  or  Cowls.— 10,949,  W.  Holt,  Chimney  Pots, 
Cowls,  &c. — 10,962,  H.  Heenan,  Construction  of  Trough 
Flooring. — 10,974,  M.  Reeves,  Making  Doors,  Shutters, 
&c. — 10,977,  W.  Errington,  Bridge. 

June  6. — 11,023,  M.  Wolff,  Drying  Bricks. — 11,025,  J- 
Meyer,  Window  Guards.— 11,070,  A.  Boult,  Closets. — 
11,090,  J.  Poate,  Preventing  Draught  under  Doors.— 
11,095,  W.  Taylor,  Ornamenting  Wooden  Surfaces. — 11,098, 
H.  Tugby,  Stoneware  Sanitary  Pipes. 

June  7. — 11,157,  A.  Walshaw,  Roofing  Tile. — 11,165,  A. 
Snyder,  Holding  Builders'  and  other  Gauge-lines  in  Posi- 
tion. 

June  8. — 11,211,  J.  Carter,  Double  Trap  for  Drains. — 
11,251,  L.  Schonfeld,  Closet  Seat  Cover  or  Lid. — 11,255, 
T.  Ryland,  Machines  for  Carving  Wood. — 11,257,  D. 
Fitzmaurice,  Taps.— 11,276,  W.  Wilson  and  W.  Priest, 
Paints. 

June  9.' — 11,304,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Flushing  Cisterns  for 
Water-closets,  &c.— 11,317,  H.  Salmon  and  J.  Whiting, 
Substitute  for  Pumice  Stone.  — 11,325,  J.  Lambert, 
Reversible  Sash  Opener  and  Ventilator,  11.2x1.  W. 
Whitley  and  W.  Long,  Bottom  Cramps  for 


Heads  for  Picks,  &c.— 11,283,  P.  Servais,  Blocks  for 
Pavements,  Inlaid  Floors,  Walls,  &c. 

June  10. — 11,397,  F.  Clarkson  and  Others,  Automatic 
Disinfecting  Apparatus  for  Sewers,  Drains,  Water-closets, 
&c.  — 11,402,  R.  Wood,  Smoke  and  Foul  Air  Ejector  for 
Rooms,  Workshops,  Soil-pipes,  Sewers,  &c.— 11,411.  T. 
Worbey,  Scale  for  Use  of  Architects,  &c.— 11,444.  C. 
Chichile-Plowden,  Metal-paving  Setts  or  Blocks. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,058,  F.  Bond,  Building  Construction.— 4,584.  J-  Howe,  t 
Window-sash  Fastener.  — 6,245,  P-  Manning,  Door. 
Knocker.— 6,807,  T.  Limond,  Lock  Furniture,  Rack 
Pulleys,  and  Sash  Fasteners.— 7,475,  F.  Hitchmough,  Sash 
Pulley. — 7,94,,  B.  Paddon,  Joint  for  Earthenware,  Stone- , 
ware,  and  Metal  Pipes.— 8,294,  I.  Gill  and  J.  Burns,  Steam  1 
Brick  and  Tile  Press.— 8,488,  H.  Grainger  and  J.  Clark, 
Road  Paving  Blocks.— 8,489,  H.  Grainger  and  J.  Clark,  l 
Moulds  for  the  Manufacture  of  Building  Blocks.— 8,730, 
E.  Whitehead,  Spring  Door  Fastener.— 8,806,  J.  Cannadine,  - 
Tombstones,  Memorial  Stones,  the.— 8,940,  R.  Adams, 
Door  Closing  Appliances  and  Checks,  &c.— 3,044,  h • I 
Thomas,  Drain  and  other  Pipes.— 9,069,  W.  Hooker  and: 
C.  Fitch,  Hanging  Sliding  Sashes  to  be  opened  from  inside, 
for  Cleaning,  &c.— 9,146,  J-  Clark  and  J.  Shaw  Automatic 
Fastener  or  Protector  for  Windows,  Casements,  &c.— 9,220, 
W.  Rouse  and  H.  Hill,  Nails  -9,232,  Messrs.  Robert  Kerr 
& Sons,  and  H.  McFadyen,  Machines  for  Forming  Dove- 
tails in  Wood  Work.— 9,539.  G.  Bidder,  Pipes  for  thel 
Conveyance  of  Water  and  other  Freezable  Liquids  to 
Prevent  Bursting  in  time  of  Frost.— 9,676,  R.  & J.  Shaw 
Automatic  Saw-sharpening  Machine.— 9,825,  E.  Edwards  1 
Paint.— 9,898,  H.  Sherwin,  Manufacture  of  Blue  or 
Vitrified  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pipes,  Kc.— 9,911,  J. , Martin, 1 
Window  Sashes.  — 9,984.  H.  Wilcke,  Heating  andi 
Ventilating  Buildings.— 8,133,  H.  Holland,  Can  and  brush.: 
Holder  for  Paints,  Varniihes,  &c.  — 8,281, ^ R.  Holt  ■ 
Siphon-flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  Urinals,  fcc. 
—8  977,  F.  Clarkson,  T.  Langdon  and  H.  Moore,  Screws' 
for  Wood,  &c.— 0,021,  G.  Birkitt,  Flushing  Cisterns.- 
9,311,  K.  Schulz  & A.  Kabile,  Roofing  1 lies.—  9,333,  J. 
Levick,  Folding  Lavatories.— 9,417.  w-  Laae  and  , 
Chamberlain,  Securing  Door  and  other  Knobs  to  then 
Spindles. — 9,542,  J-  Day,  Water-closets.— 9,575,  J.  Toury 
Garden  Frames,  Handlights,  Greenhouses,  Sashlights,  &c; 
-9,579,  J.  Shepherd,  Lifts.-9.960,  J.  Shewell,  Channelled 
Flooring  for  Bridges  and  other  Structures.  — 10,044,  I 
Banks,  Fire-proof  Ceilings,  &c.,  partly  applicable  to  othe. 
forms  of  Floors,  Ceilings,  and  Partitions  —10  055,  T.  Banks 
Fire-proof  Framing  for  Partition  and  other  Walls.— 10,065. 
A.  Shore,  Bench  Holder  for  Wood  Carvers  and  Joiners.-. 
10,137,  F.  Willett,  Temporary  Supports  for  Tunnel* 
Sewers,  & c. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 

13  725.  C.  Wenner,  Centrifugal  Ventilators  and  Pumps 
— 12’, 946,  M.  Syer,  Syphon  Flushing  Tank.— 14.085.  * 
Hubber,  Baths  and  Cisterns  therefor.— 16,556,  W.  Dearie 
Cowls  or  Tops  for  Chimneys  and  Ventilating  Shafts. —2,16c 
W.  Abert  and  W.  Scherer,  Paints.— 5,754.  W.  Richards 
Ladders  or  other  Similar  Structures.— 6,731,  J.  Petitgcan 


wnitiey  ana  w.  Long,  Kottom  cramps  lor  use  in  ine  wuuaaui  ^ e.,. 

manufacture  of  Doors,  &c.  — 11,362,  W.  Birkinshaw,  | Covering  or  Hangings,  Cornices,  Mouldings,  &c. 
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Walls  or  Ceilings.— 6,829,  J-  Jefferson,  Wood  Pavements- 
— 7,206 , J.  Ludwig,  Self-acting  Closer  for  Doors.— 7,955' 
G.  Leadbettcr,  Hand  Planes.— 8,859,  J-  Dollheiser,  Screw- 
down  Taps.— 8,890,  Beck  & Co.,  Limited,  and  others, 
Draw-olT  Taps.  — 12,406,  W.  Spencer,  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Coils.— 13,564,  C.  Bond.  Construction  of  House 
Roofs.— 14,062,  R.  Wilding,  Wash-out  Water-closets  and 
the  Flushing  of  the  same. — 14,473.  X.  Chauvetz,  Water- 
closets. — 20,779,  T.  Utley,  Sidelight,  or  Scuttle  and 
Ventilator.— 21,070,  J.  Cathrein,  Locks  for  Doors.— 5,032, 
G.  Gibson,  Sash-lock  for  Windows.— 6,781,  W.  Hegen- 
scheidt,  Hinges,  or  Hinge-plates  for  use  on  Doors,  Case- 
ments, Windows,  &c.— 9,020,  W.  Moore,  Water-closets.— 
9,293,  H.  Lake,  Pigments  or  Paints. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  6.— By  D.  Smith,  Son,  dr  Oakley  (At  Colchester,) : 
A plot  of  f.  land,  Colchester,  1 a.  1 r.  30  p.,  755 1- 

June  8.— By  IV.  J.  Newell:  14,  18,  20,  Bolden-street, 
Deptford,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  r.  86/.,  970/.  ; 103,  hi, 
Vanburgh  Hill,  Greenwich,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  165..— 
By  //.  Scruton  (At  Clapham) : 17,  18,  19,  Dalby-rd., 
Wandsworth,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  is.,  500/.  ; No.  57, 
Upper  Kenntngton-lane,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  44/.,  400/. 
—By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  dr  Co.  (at  Manchester): 
a plot  of  f.  land,  Alderley-rd.,  Alderley  Edge,  80/.  ; two 
plots  of  f.  land,  Mottram-rd.,  275/.  ; two  plots  of  f.  land, 
Hamilton-pl.,  310/.  ; “The  Trafford  Arms"  Hotel, 
f.,  4,000/.;  “The  Trafford  Hotel,”  Old  Trafford,  f., 
9,700/.  ; “The  Dog  and  Partridge  Inn,”  f.,  5,850''-  i seven 
plots  of  f.  land,  4.210/.;  "The  Jolly  Carter  Inn,  Patri- 
croft,  f.,  2,650/.  ; five  plots  of  f.  land,  835/.  ; five  plots  or  f. 
land,  Stretford,  1,025/. 

June  10. — By  Debenham,  Tnoson,  dr  Co.  (at  Gloucester) : 
“ Woodside  Farm,”  near  Tewkesbury,  and  177  a.  3 r.  30  p., 

f. ,  r.  310/.,  6,000/. 

June  12. — By  Ramsey  dr  Co.:  4,  Edith-rd.,  Peckham, 
u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  7!.,  255/. ; 74,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

g. r.  6/. , r.  32/.,  300/.;  52,  54,  Green  Hundred-rd.,  Old  Kent- 
rd.,  f.,  450/.  ; 125,  Bird-in-Bush-rd.,  f.,  225/. — By  /.  //. 
Bethell:  1 to  13  (odd),  The  Ter.,  Upton  Manor,  f.,  r.  278/., 
4,160/. ; f.  land,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  11  a.  o r.  32  p.,  r,oio/. 
— By  Rouch  dr  Parkhouse : 8,  Spencer-rd.,  Hornsey,  f., 
r.  22/.,  230/.— By  /.  //.  Hunter  : 149,  151,  Uxbridge-rd., 
u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  is.,  720/. — By  Le  Bas  dr  Co. : “ Nor- 
land House”  and  " Iddlesleigh,"  Granville-rd.,  Sevenoaks, 
f.,  r.  100/.,  1,300/.— By  Blake,  Haddock,  dr  Carpenter : 14, 
16,  Soulhey-rd.,  Wimbledon,  f.,  r.  76/.,  1,050/.;  36,  Pelham- 
rd.,  r.  36/.,  550:.;  43,  45,  South  Pk.-rd.,  f.,  r.  86/., 1,200/. — 
By  D.  J.  Chattel/;  1 to  4,  Morley’s-cottagcs,  Chislehurst, 
f.,  3,000/.;  “ Stansted  Lodge,”  Wrotham,  and  56  a.  or.  10  p., 
f.,  r.  70/.,  1,400/. 

June  13.— By  Morgan  dr  Baines:  42,  43,  Regent-sq., 
St.  Pancras,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  105/.,  595/.  ; 2x1,  213, 
Camberwell  New-rd.,  u.t.  11  y*.,  150/.— By  C.  dr  H. 
White  : No.  47,  Haymarket,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  105/.,  r.  270/., 
1,800/.  ; 90,  92,  and  94,  Brixton-rd.,  Brixton,  and  2A,  2, 
and  4,  Chapel-st.,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  10I.  i6s.,  r.  133/.,  265/.  ; 

I and  2,  Hayles-ter.,  Southwark,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r. 

62/.,  330/.  ; 55,  Bond-st.,  Vauxhall,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r. 
4/.  tos.,  155/.  ; 6,  Bond-st.,  f.,  180/.  ; 8 and  10,  Denmark- 
st.,  Camberwell  ; and  a g.r.  of  16/.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  24/., 
315/.  ; 28  and  30,  Camberwell-rd-,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  r. 
100/.,  500/.  ; 53  and  54,  Aldred-rd.,  Kennington,  u.t.  30 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  310/.  ; 91  to  99  (odd),  Thomas-st.,  f.,  900/.  ; 
90  to  96  (even),  Farmer’s-ra.,  f.,  900/.;  22.  St.  Michael's- 
rd.,  Stockwell,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  45/.,  400/.  ; 
100,  Lambeth  Walk,  Lambeth,  {.,  r.  60/.,  700/.  ; 
109  to  115  (odd),  Vatixhall-st.,  f.,  r.  90/.,  r,6oo/.  ; 

14  and  16,  Hurlbutt-pl.,  Newington,  f.,  320/.  ; 94 

and  96,  South  Villas,  Wandsworth,  f.,  r.  52/.,  805/. — 
By  / Coot  ton  dr*  Green : L.g.r.  of  3/.  10s.,  Loddiges-rd., 
Hackney,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  60/.  ; l.g.r.  of  8/.  10s.,  u.t.  54  yrs., 
180/. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  dr  Co.:  “Essex  Lodge,” 
Ewell,  Surrey,  with  Grounds,  f.,  r.  125/.,  1,810/.  ; “Horn- 
den  House  " and  “ Orsett  House,"  f.,  r.  200/.,  2,600  ; “ The 
Springs,”  Broxbourne,  Herts,  and  13  a.  2 r.  7p.,  f.,  2,900/.  ; 
1,  Starch-yd.,  St.  Georgc's-in-East,  f.,  80/. — By  Messrs. 
Cobb  (at  Rochester) : Two  enclosures  of  f.  land,  near 
Rochester,  25  a.  1 r.  9 p.,  345/. ; f.  fruit  and  arable  land, 
Gillingham,  12  a.  1 r.  2 p.,  1,400/.  ; five  f.  cottages,  355/.  ; 
f.  house  and  shop,  r.  14/.,  170/.  ; f.  fruit  and  pasture  land, 

II  a.  o r.  37  p.,  1,700/.;  five  f.  cottages,  395/;',  two 
enclosures  of  land,  f.,  4 a.  o r.  8 p.,  565/.  ; 22,  King  st., 
Chatham,  f.,  45/.  ; 34,  King-st.,  Rochester,  f.,  r.  14/.,  245/.  ; 

f.  house  and  shop,  Lower  Hailing,  635/.  ; f.  house  and  land, 
near  Sharnal-st.  Station,  20  a.  2 r.  6 p.,  1,100/.  ; an 
enclosure  of  f.  land,  1 a.  1 r.  19  p.,  55/. 

June  14. — By  W.  W.  Jenkinson : F.  land,  Nutfield, 
Surrey,  17  acres,  1,960/. — By  Phillips,  Lea , Sr1  Davies  : 
7,  Charlwood-rd.,  Putney,  f.,  390/.  ; 83,  85,  Englefield-rd., 
Islington,  u.t.,  48  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  93/.,  890/.  ; 37, 
Grange-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  r.  36/.,  340/.  ; 
19,  20,  21,  28,  38,  Buckland-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  5s.,  r. 
184/.,  1,755/.  ; 31,  Montague-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

g. r.  61.,  r.  35/.,  345/. — By  J.  P.  Hope:  3,  4,  The  Parade, 
Acton,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  70/.,  570/.  ; 1 to  4,  Priory- 
ter. , u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  sol.,  465/. — By  Mullett,  Booker, 
dr  Co.:  31,  Portland-ter.,  Regent’s  Pk.,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r. 
4/.  12s.  8d.,  50/. — By  C.  F.  Dowsett : 1 to  5,  Grantham- 
ler.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  75/.,  240/.;  “ Burford 
House,"  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  and  four  plots  of  land,  f., 
2,400/.  — By  Thurgood  dr  Martin : The  Manors  of 
“Foxhunt"  and  “ Herringdales,"  Sussex,  with  their 
rights,  &c.,  325/.  ; a moiety  of  Broadham  Cottages, 
Oxted,  Surrey,  and  7 a.  2 r.  16  p.,  f.,  r.  25/.,  475/.  ; 
“ May  Cottage  " and  6 a.  1 r.  1 p.,  f.,  r.  13/.  6s.,  320/.; 
“ Perrysfield  " and  70  a.  1 r.  33  p.,  f.,  5,500/. ; “ Perrysfield 
Farm  " and  79  a.  2 r.-  37  p.,  f.,  3,700/. ; “ Stockhurst  Farm  " 
and  93  a.  3 r.  24  p.,  f.,  r.  140/.,  2,250/.;  freehold  farm  of 
180  a.,  3,500/. — By  IV.  A.  Blake  more  : 18,  Upper  Marsh, 
Lambeth,  f.,  r.  50/.,  750/.;  45,  Wood-st.,  Westminster,  f., 
450/. ; 8,  St.  Ann's-lane,  f.,  190/. ; 49,  Great  Peter-st.,  and 
4,  5,  6,  Blue  Anchor-ct.,  f.,  860/.;  22,  Dane  Hill-row,  Mar- 
gate, and  a plot  of  land,  f.,  r.  28/.,  390/. 

June  15. — By  J.  A.  Try t hall:  6,  8,  Holland-rd.,  Nor- 
wood, u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  160/.  ; 2,  9,  Howden-rd.,  u.t. 
89  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  130/.,  1,200/. — By  Newbon  dr  Co. : No. 
72,  Holloway-rd.,  f.,  r.  55/.,  875/.;  13,  Mitford-rd.,  u.t.  256 
yrs.,  g.r.  3/. '3s.,  205/.;  7,  Canonbury-grove,  Canonbury,  u.t. 
26  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.,  r.  40/.,  300/.— By  Robins,  Snell  <5r*  Gore: 
86,  Dean-st.,  Soho,  f.,  1,100/. — By  C.  C.  dr  T.  Moore : 38 
to  46  (even),  Queen-st.,  Stratford,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s., 
760/.;  143, 145,  and  147,  Henniker-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 
420/.— By  C.  Caney:  36,  37,  Warrior-rd.,  Camberwell, 
u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  275/.— By  T.  B IVestacott ; 1,  3,  5, 
Castlc-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  122/., 


.300/. — By  Stirnson  dr  Sons:  9,  Retcar-st.,  Highgate,  u.t. 
96  yrs.,  g,r.  61.,  r.  40/..  330/.  ; 31  to  41  (odd),  Beckway  - 
st.,  Walworth,  f.,  1,645/.  47  to  61  (odd),  and  71,  Beckway- 
st.,  f.,  2,430/.  ; 16,  Blewitt-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  375/.  ; 
2,  4,  26  to  32  (even),  Runham-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  27/., 
1,050/.  ; 11,  33  to  39  (odd),  Runham-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 
24/.  ios.,  815/.— By  //.  /.  Bliss  dr  Sons  : 30,  Kcnilworth- 
rd.,  Bethnal  Green,  f.,  480/.  ; 607,  Commercial -rd.,  Stepney, 
c.,  r.  48/.,  590/.  ; 117,  119,  Stepney-green,  c.,  r.  56/.,  600'.  ; 
39,  White  Horse-lane,  f.,  300/.  ; 216,  Rhodeswdl-rd., 

Limehouse,  f.,  165/.  ; moiety  of  163,  165,  Salmon’s-lane, 
f.,  145/. — By  A.  Clarke  : 81,  Bolingbroke-rd.,  Wandsworth, 
f.,  100/. 

June  16. — By  Millar,  Son,  dr  Ball:  2,  Elm  Tree-rd., 
St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  9s.,  1,170/. — By 
Eastman  Bros.  : 85,  Phillipp-st.,  Kingsland,  f.,  r.  26/., 
275/.  ; 103,  Dartmouth  rd.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 
2/.  ios.,  r.  40/.,  300/. — By  Foster  dr  Cratifield:  “The 
Ferns,"  Woodberry  Down,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  160/. 
—By  C.  P.  Whiteley:  119,  King  Edward's-rd.,  Hackney, 
u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios.,  r.  40/.,  325/.  ; 150  to  160  (even), 
Kennington-rd.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  6i  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  760/.  ; 51, 
53,  Lambeth  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  13s.  4d.,  r. 
120/.,  770/.  ; 16,  Crozier-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  40/., 
300/.  — By  P rot  he  roe  dr  Morris  : No.  117,  Bow-rd.,  u.t.  53 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  690/. — By  Norton,  Trist  dr  Gilbert:  30,  33, 
Auckland-hill,  Norwood,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  8s.,  325/. — By 
Weat/u  rall  dr  Green  : No.  155,  Farringdon-rd.,  f.,  r.  65/., 
goal. ; 24,  Little Russell-st.,  Bloomsbury, u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  22/., 
820/.— By  W.  B.  Hallett:  69,  71,  Hindman's-rd.,  Dulwich, 
f.,  400/.  ; 14,  Fakenhain-st.,  Holloway,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 
240/.  ; Nos.  65,  67,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s., 
1,190/.  ; 46,  48,  Torriano-av.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  83/., 
640/.  ; 63,  65,  67,  Torriano-av.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  125/., 
1, no/.  ; 85,  Stibbington-st.,  St.  Pancras,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.,  r.  45/.,  390/.  ; 108,  no,  Balcombe-st.,  Dorsct-sq.,  u.t. 
16  yis.,  no  g.r.,  r.  82/.,  555/. — By  E.  Smith  dr  Co.: 
L.g.r.  of  247/.  15s.,  Bardolph-rd.,  Camden-rd.,  with  rever- 
sion after  73  yrs.,  for  262  yrs.,  6,265/.  ; l.g.r.  of  80/.  ios., 
Cardwell-rd.,  reversion  as  above,  2,035/.  I 1-g.r.  of  59/.  17s., 
Cardwell-ter.,  ditto,  1,537/.  I 1-g.r.  of  357/.  ios.,  Crayford- 
rd.,  ditto,  9,116/.  ; l.g.r.  of  478/.  9s.,  Tabley-rd.,  ditto, 
12,112/.  ; 112  to  116  even,  Mercer's-rd.,  Tufnell-pk.,  u.t.  71 
yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  1,730/.  ; 103,  105,  in,  113,  115,  Huddleston- 
rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  2,180/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  foi 
improved  ground-rent  ; g.r.  for  ground  rent  ; r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0 
T ealc,  E.  I.  . . load  9/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu.  a/3 
Ash,  Canada  load  3’o/o 

Elm,  do 3/15*0 

Kir,  Dantsic,  See.  1/10/0 

Oak,  do 3/5/0 

Canada  5/15/0 

Pino,  Canada  red  2/10/0 

Do.  Yellow  a/10/0 

Lath,  D'ntsic,  fath  4/10/0 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  100  7/0/0 

Do.  4th  Sc  3rd  . . 6/solo 

Do.  Riga  6/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ... . 9/10/0 
Do.  2nd  yellow. . 7/10/0 

Do.  white 8/0/0 

Swedish 7/10/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  21/0/0 
Do.  do.  2nd  ....  16/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  See.  7/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  8/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  Sc 

2nd  6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 

Bsttens,  all  kinds  3/0/0 

Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

«st 0/10/0 

Do.  2nd 0/8/0 

Other  qualities — o/5'o 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  U 

Honduras,  ..See  / 4 

M ihogany,  Cuba  /4 

St  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  U 

Mexican  do.  do.  /3J 

Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  ..  /jj 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 9/0/0 

Bahia  8/0/0 

Satin,  St  Do- 
mingo   ft  0/0/6 

Porto  Rico. 0/0/7 


:o/o/o 

IS6/o/° 

18/10/0 

7/10/0 

10/5/0 

11/0/0 

8/0/0 

ii/o/o 


TIMBER  (continued). 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  0/0/ 7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig, in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/1  '10J  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5,7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper— British, 
cake  and  ingot  47/10/0  48  0/0 
Best  selected  ..48/15/0  49/5/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 56/0/0  0/0/0 

Chill,  bars 45*2  6 45/10  0 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4I  0/0/5 

L E A D - I'  1 g , 

Spanish ton  9/7/6  9/10/0 

English  com. 

brands  9/10/0  9,'i2’6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards. . ..  io/15'o  0/0/0 

Pipe n/5'0  0/0/0 

Zinc-  English 

sheet ton  21/13/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  22/0/0  0/0/0 

TIN — Straits 89/0/0  89/10/0 

Australian 89/10/0  90/0/0 

English  Ingots. . 91/0/0  91/10/0 

Banca 89/0/0  89/10/0 

Billiton  88/10/0  88/15/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  23/5*0  ao/io/o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29/0/0  29/5/0 

Do.  Ceylon 26/15/0  27/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 26/0/0  0/0/0 

Rapesced,  English 

pale *5/5/0  0/0/0 

Do.  brown  23/5/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. . . . 22/5/0  0/0/0 

Oleine 23/0/0  23/10/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined 5/10/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,  ” and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .] 

AMERSHAM  .'Bucks!  —For  erecting  new  hotel  and  stables,  for 
Messrs.  W.  Sc  G.  Weller.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  29. 
Cockspur-strect.  London.  S.W.  — 

Grist ,£3.728  o c | Gibson  £3.633  to  o 

Webster 3.676  o ol  Hunt  2.996  o o 

Flint 3.674  0 o|  Mead 2.897  10  o 

Nash  3.648  o o | Darlington  2.800  o o 

Loosley 3.643  o o | 


BANGOR  (N.  Wales).— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Lom 
House  stationery  and  printing  establishment,  for  Messrs.  Jarvis  l 
Foster.  Mr.  R.  Davies,  architect.  Bangor: — 

K.  & J.  Williams £535  o I Jones  & Williams,  Ban- 

Watkin  Jones  314  o gor  (accepted)  £3151 


BOURNEMOUTH  — For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers. 
Westbourn.-  Park  Fsiale.  Messrs,  Hawker  .V  Mitchell,  surv.-jors. 
St.  Peter  s Chambers.  Bournemouth  : — 

Cooke  ic  Co £2.530  C.  Stickland £1.746 

Reekcs  2.200  W.  Hoare 1.460 

Turner  & Co 2.059  I Saunders  Sc  Co..  Bourne- 

F.  Budden  2,024 1 mouth  (accopted)  1.373 


BRAM  LEY.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages  at 
Birtley,  for  the  Hon.  H.  Cubitt,  M.P.  Messrs.  W.  & G.  Shearburn, 
architects,  Effingham  House,  Arundel-street,  W.C. 

W.  Stanton,  Cranleigh  £45°  0 0 


BRIGHTON.— For  the  erection  of  shop  and  store,  &c.,  Devon- 
shire-placc,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  May,  Borough 
Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Brighton  :- 

Hostel  Bros £395  I Sattin  & Evershed,  Upper 

Barber  & Olliver  335  Bedford-street* £275 

J.  J.  Wright 3°5  I ‘Accepted. 


CARDIFF.— For  forming,  metalling,  paving,  keibing,  &c.,  Moy, 
Diana,  and  other  roads,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  Harpur, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  :— 

Ellis  Sc  Davies £3.127  <9  7 I R-  Smith,  Cardiff*.. £2, 915  11  6 

J.  Rich  3.099  15  4 | ‘Accepted 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  a Baptist  Chapel  at  Cwmrhyd- 
'cewri,  Morriston.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  architect,  Clydach, 
Swansea.  Quantities  by  architec' 


CELBRIDGE  (Ireland). -For  the  erection  of  buildings  a 
vorkhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians  : — 

James  Fay  £630  o 

Wm.  Fennell,  Celbridge,  co.  Kildare  (accepted)..  510  o 


CHELTENHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a chapel  at  the  college. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Prothero.  architect,  Cheltenham  : — 

H.  Willcock  & Co.. £13, 067  1 9 I J.  W.  Buniiing  Sc 

Stephens,  llastow,  | Son £10,290  6 11 


CHRISTCHURCH  (Hants).— For  additions  to  the  workhouse 
laundry,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Burton,  architect, 
Town  Hall  Chambers,  Bournemouth:— 

H.  W.  Jenkins  Sc  Son,  Bournemouth  (accepted).  .£674  o o 

W.  Hov.-e*  590  o o 

• Besides  £12  per  rod  for  boundary  wall. 


DARTFORD.— For  additions  to  the  laundry  at  the  Gore  Farm 
Hospital,  near  Dartford,  Kent,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Messrs.  A.  Sc  C.  Harston,  Architects,  15,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C.  :— 

E,  Proctor £350  I J.  ElUngham,  Bexley  Heath 

W.  Johnson  Sc  Co 315  | (accepted)  £246 

DUNDALK  (Ireland).— For  the  construction  of  an  avenue,  for  the 
Earl  of  Roden.  Mr.  K.  P.  T.  Logan,  engineer,  Dundalk 

Thomas  Smullen  ....£520  o o I john  Graham  £352  9 o 

Hagarty  .V  Gault  ....  418  3 4 I James  Wynne, 

Thos.  11.  King  373  18  2 I Dundalk* 239  10  11 

Thomas  McMurray  . . 36414  8|  ‘Accepted. 

DURHAM. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  dwelling-house, 
Sliinclilfe  Village,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgson.  Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon, 
architect,  Framwellgate  Bridge,  Durham 

Thos.  Ainsley £204  1 5 

Wm.  Grainger,  Cockcn  Lodge,  Fence  Houses*  ..  198  13  u 

• Accepted. 


GUILDFORD. — For  draining,  levelling,  and  making  good  five 

roads,  Hop  Garden-estate,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  T.  Maltby, 

Borough  Surveyor,  High-street,  Guildford  :— 

Contract  No.  s. 

Cox  Sc  Diamond  £410  12  6 I G.  A.  Franks.  Higli- 

| street,  Guildlord*  ..£210  o o 

Contract  No.  2. 

Cox  & Diamond £150  19  2 | G.  A.  Franks,  High- 

! street,  Guild  ord....  £75  17  o 
Contract  No.  3. 

Cox  & Diamond £392  12  ol  G.  A.  Franks,  Higli- 

| street,  Guildlord*  ..£190  o o 
Contract  No.  4. 

Cox  & Diamond £550  19  4 I G.  A.  Franks,  High- 

I street,  Guildford*  ..£258  9 o 
, Contract  No.  5. 

Cox  & Diamond £300  4 o I G.  A.  Franks,  High- 

| street,  Guildford*  ..£152  3 9 
Contract  No.  6. 

Cox  & Diamond £23  9 6 I G.  A.  Franks,  High- 

| street,  Guildford  *..  £19  o o 
• Accepted. 


HANLEY. — For  alterations  to  business  premises,  3.  Piccadilly, 
Hanley,  tor  Mr.  Edward  Baddeley.  Mr.  Lamer  Sugden,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

fyldeslcy  £1.303  i°  0 I Hroninge  £1,062  o o 

Inskips  1.120  o o Lindop  & Walley, 

Godwin  1,119  9 o Porthill  * 1,005  *6  10 

Cornes  1,110  o o | • Accepted. 


IIESSLE  (Yorkshire). — For  the  erection  of  a new  Police  Station 
at  Hessle,  for  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  East  kuling 
of  the  County  of  York.  Mr.  A.  Beaumont,  County  Surveyor, 

B.  Nicholson £1.663  5 o I G.  & R.  Pape  £1.420  o o 

Geo.  Jackson  & Soil  1.620  o o Jackson,  Bros 1,415  o o 

F.  Blackburn  Sc  Son  1,537  18  o | A.  Moore  1.385  < 

Colley  Sc  Levett  . . 

K.  Potts 1,400  5 o 1 

After  the  tenders  were  received  the  surveyor  made  certain  altera- 
tions in  his  specification,  and  asked  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Frost  to 
1 ‘~J  tenders  in  accordance  therewith,  which  they  did 


| Frost  (accepted)  ....£1,5 


KINTBURY  (Berks).  For  additions  to  " Kintbury  Lodge.  * 
Kintbury,  for  Mr.  Jonathan  Cruse.  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  architect, 
Newbury : — 

Geo.  Elms  £486  2 o 

James  & Son,  Newbury  (accepted)  436  o o 


LONDON.— For  Casual  Wards,  Great  Guildford-street,  S.E.,  for 
the  Guardians  of  the  St.  Saviour's  Union.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & 
Son,  architects,  29,  Trinity-square,  Southwark,  S.E.  :— 

Chessum  & Sons  £11,140  I Balaam  Bros £10,237 

C.  Ansell 10,989  G.  Parker 10.185 

10,700  Lawrance&  Sons 10,101 

10.685  I H.  L.  Holloway 10,100 

10,371  I Smith  & Son  9,889 

•°.350  J-  G.  Richardson 9.739 

10,295  J Kirk  & Randall 9.383 


J.  Tyerman 

J.  Marsland 

Lorden  & Sons. . 

Allen  & Sons 

F.  J.  Coxhead  .. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  m 
treet,  Westminster,  for  the  Vestry  of  St 
Vestminster.  Mr.  G.  R.  W.  Wheel, 
upplied  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Hewish,  66.  Vi 


[Quantity  Surveyors  estimate,  £10,485.] 
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LONDON'.— For  the  erection  of  a Nurses'  Block  at  the  St- 
Pancras  Infirmary.  Highgate.  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  St- 
Pancras.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston  Architects,  .5.  Leadenhall-street. 
E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Corderoy  & Selby  and  Mr.  W.  T. 

Wa'll'1*  CoT. £7,845  I W.  Johnson  & Co £6.396 

I asrelles  & Co 6.615  Shiflitoe  & Son  6.350 

Lllue  & Co  6.447  C.  Miskin.  St.  Albans..  • 6-l6° 

Turner.  Ltd 6-440  ] Accepted. 


I OVDGN.— For  the  construction  of  an  underground  convenience 
at  Knightsbndge.  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John. 
Westminster.  Mr.  G.  K.  W.  Wheeler.  Surveyor.  Quantn.es  sup. 
plied  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Hewish.  66.  Victoria  street.  Westminster. 


‘Neave  I Jennings.. 

MimT lem* ' St  Co' I DouUon  & 
Bentley"1...’!,' 


?,  160 ' Ballard 
[Quantity  Surveyor's  estimate.  £1.975.] 


LONDON.— For  sewering,  levelling.  See..  Osterley  Park,  Vtevi 
road,  for  the  Hanwcll  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  Barnes,  Surveyoi 
Board  s Offices.  Hanwell.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reynolds:— 

H.  Hill £78.  11  o I I Ball  £636  0 

H.  Morecroft  722  o o I H.  Drury  619  6 

Geo.  Wimpey  & Co.  702  o o W . 1 arker  .... .... . . 595  *3  1 

Nowell  & Robson  . . 69915  9 I H.  Lee,  Southall  ..  550  o 
Mowlem  & Co 693  6 4 I * Accepted. 


LONDON'.— For  rebuilding  No.  15,  Garlick  Hill,  E.C..  for  Mr. 
Deputy  Pimm.  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  architect.  29,  New 
Bridge-street.  Ludgate.  E.C. :— 

H.  J.  Williams  (too  late)  ....£2.634  | J_-  9.ref.?.w.°°d,-V-'.Q.';.a;  '***'¥- 
E.  A.  Roome  


| C.  R.  Blyton  (accepted) 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  heating  apparatus  on  the  low- 
pressure  hot-water  system,  with  the  necessary  boiler,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Columbia-road  School.  Bethnal-green,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  : and  also  for  extending  the  new  apparatus  to  the 
existing  portion  of  the  building,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  1.  Bailey.  Architect:— 

The  Wilson  Engineering  I Purcell  & Nobbs £4'3  ° 

Company.  Limited £695  0 Maguire  & Son 

J.  Sc  F.  May  479 

Z.  D.  Berry  & Sons  ...  425  01 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


Gibb  & Son,  Liverpool* 


LONDON.— For  exterior  and  interior  painting  and  cleaning  at 
Hackford-road  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London : — 

Mallctt  £321  I Holloway  Bros.  £267 

Co-operative  Builders'  Co.,  Maxwell  Bros.  Ltd 254 

Ltd 308  I Leek  & Hooker 2S2 

F.  St  T.  H.  lliges 305  I Star  & Son.  140.  Brixton- 

Holliday  & Greenwood 297  I ri 


road  (accepted)  . 


LONDON.— For  exterior  painting  at  Galleywall-road  School,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London  :— 

Williams £218  15.I  Garrett  & Son £172  o 

Leek  Sc  Hooker  100  10  1 Star&  Son.  140.  Brixton- 

Holliday  & Greenwood  . . 183  o|  road  (accepted)  '5°  '5 


rsdale-n 


LONDON. — For  exterior  painting  at  S< 
the  School  Board  for  London  :— 

Marsland £228  I Trigg. — 

Leek  & Hooker  200  Star  ,S:  Son,  140.  Brixton- 

Rice  & Son 177  | road  (accepted)  152 


ad  School,  for 
..£167 


LONDON.— For  providing  a bakery  in  connexion  with  the  Upton 
House  Industrial  School.  Urswick-road.  Homerton,  and  for  carrying 
out  other  improvements  at  the  School  (including  the  re-arrangement 
of  the  rooms  for  Manual  Training  and  Tailoring),  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  :— 

J.  N Calnan  & Co £453  ° I w-  Gregar  & Son  £394  o 

Charles  Cox  426  o Knight  & Son,  Totten- 

J,  T.  Robey  397  >5  I 'jam* 392  o 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  " The  Golden  Lion  " 
public-house.  W.C.  Mr.  C.  H.  Flack,  architect : — 

Howell  J.  Williams £1.658  I Eddie £1.498 

Voller 1.649  I Worsley  & Co 1.497 

Evans 1,648  I Edwards  & Medway  ....  1.447 

Patman  & Fotheringham  1,510  | J.  Allen  & Son  1.275 


LONDON.— For  sanitary  work  at  Oxford-court,  E.C.,  for 
National  Telephone  Co.  Mr.  W.  E.  Deane,  architect  :— 

Doulton  & Co £313  o j Maxwell  Bros £28. 

Beattie 298  15  | 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  stable,  and  cottage 
for  horse-keeper  at  Deptford  Wharf,  for  the  London.  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  Company.  Mr.  F.  D.  Banister.  Engineer. 


LONDON.  — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new  church  hall 
nnd  infants'  class  room,  as  additions  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Brockley.  S.E.  Mr.  R.  1*.  Whellock.  architect.  Quantiti 
Plied  bv  Messrs.  Franklin  Sc  Andrews  :— 

Jerrarif £1,193  I Balaam  Bros £1 

Courtney  & Fairbum....  1,153  J-  O.  Richardson,  Peck- 


s sup- 


Holloway 1.114  I ham  (accepted).'. 


LONDON  — For  rebuilding  No.  98.  Powis-street,  Woolwich,  for 
Messrs.  S.  H.  Cuff  & Co.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Church,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Whincop.  44,  Norcott-road,  Stoke 


Newington,  N.  : — 

Multon  & Wallis £1.849  I Muffin  & Sons £1,642 

Young  & Lonsdale  1,700  Balaam  Bros 1615 

Fredk.  Tarrant  1.692  H.  L.  Holloway 1 600 

Chessum  & Sons 1.679  | Jas.  Chapman 1.545 


MARKET  WEIGH  TON.— For  the  erection  of  a brick  and 
Iron  girder  bridge  at  Shipton,  for  the  East  Riding  County  Council. 
Mr.  A.  Beaumont.  County  Surveyor.  County  Hall,  Beverley 
Yorks.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  :— 

Charles  Firth. £364  o o I Thomas  Bell £269  19  9 

John  Keswick 318  o o C.  Greenwood ac8  18  o 

Sibsee*  Chance....  301  5 4 T.  Brewer  Mather 

John  Hudson 275  o o | HuU  (accepted)...  25012  0 


-i^EVI  jLE  S CF(.<!,S?„|Ii)urhaln,'~ .Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a 
villa  residence  at  Nevilles  Cross,  Durham,  for  Mrs.  M.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Geoige  Ord.  architect.  16,  The  Avenue.  Durham  :— 

Kri.ilayer.  Mason  Cr  Carpenter  and  Joiner  — 

William  Lodge  & Son,  Plawsworth.  Durham  ..£497  j4  0 
F lasUrer. — R.  A.  Pearson,  junr.,  Durham  ee  in  „ 

Plumber. — Heron  Bros..  Durham ° „ 

Staler. — W . T.  Blakey,  Durham  ' ' jn  IO  „ 

Fainter  nnd  Clatter. — T.  H.  Dodd ” ” ,5  „ , 


653  : 


for* "^.'emv  hIhfs’0VcT'wT'~Fnr  the  erection  of  stores,  stabling 
Mr  Robert  Newton  Westmoreland-lane.  for 

air . Robert  Newton.  Messrs.  Davidson  & Bendle,  architects 
33-  Grainger- street  West.  Newca.tle-on-Tyne :-  ' C'3' 

Thos  Hutchmson  ..£2.950  12  o I T.  H.  Forsyth £2  ,80  .4  o 

t'd'weilhe 'le 2,76a  7 5 James  Smart  ; j6o  „ 

Ed.  Wcatherley  ....  2.732  7 7 | Stevenson  & Spoors  a o o 
,Hs"ter  ; a-6S3  i8  o I Ed.  T.  George"  ....  lo  o 

. - «!.,  : 

J.  & W.  Lowry  . . ! ! 2!^!  O o 1 Accepted. 


NEWBURY.— Accepted  for  additions  to  '*  Snelsmore  Lodge,'' 
Newbury,  for  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook.  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  architect, 
Newbury 

Adey,  Newbury £480  0 o 


OXFORD.— For  the  erection  of  a church,  Long  Handborough. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect.  146,  St.  Owen's-street, 
Hereford: 


Bunninp  & Son £1.547  o 

Peek/..'6 ..'.’.'...!!!!!!  o 

Chessum  & Sons 1.188  o 

Dowland 1,157  o 

Stephens.  Bastow.  & Co.  1.008  o 

Claridge  & Bloxham  . . 1,088  o 

Hobbs  1.017  10 

Kimberley 1.005  0 


Orchard  & Son  . . 
Wilkins  Sc  Sons. . 

Hutchins 

Wiltshire 

Wastie  Bros 


Bartlett  Bros.  . 


PAIGNTON  (Devon).— For  the  erection  of  shops  and  premises. 
Palace-avenue,  for  Ihe  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  W.  G.  Couldrey.  architect, 
Paignton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Pinn,  surveyor.  Exeter  :— 

G.  Webber  £2.000  I H.  Webber  £1.886 

R.  I-.  Yeo 1.975  Rabbich  & Brown 1.R31 

Farr  Bros 1.010  S.  Blatchford  1,648 

E.  Westlake 1.895  I Drew  Bros..  Paignton*  . . 1,694 

• Accepted,  with  an  offer  to  take  certain  shares. 


£515  I John  Riger  & Arthur 

Robt.  Habgood 425  Saunders.  Poole*  £400 

Foreman  & Grant 410  | • Accepted. 


ROCHDALE.-Forthe  erection  of  school  chapel,  Edinund-street, 
Mr.  E.  Wood,  architect.  15.  Queen-street,  Oldham:— 

Thomas  Crabtree £975  0 o 

Robert  Kay,  Bury-road,  Rochdale  (accepted)  . . 91700 


ROCHESTER. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  school  buildings 
1100-street,  Werburgh.  for  the  School  Board.  Hoo.  Mr.  John 


Drake,  architect,  High-street,’ ’Rochester:-- 

Punier  £22317  o I Price  & Ellen £14915  6 

West  Bros 156  o o | Gates,  Frindsbury*  ..  122  o o 

• Accepted. 


SHEFFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  schr.l  buildings  and  care- 
hikers  liousc,  Cambridge-street,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Bethel 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel.  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  architect.  38.  Bank- 
street,  Sheffield  — J 

Schools.  Caretaker's 

IHF',P“kf'7 o 0 .. 

*«i ; ; g ; ; 

John  Chambers  & Sons 2,080  00.  4-000 

F>  O'Neil  Sc  Son  2.078  13  o ..  324  3 o 

Poyser & Crossley 2.042  50..  254  to  o 

P.  Saul  X Son  2.032  10  o . . 38-  o o 

C.  Farrow  (accepted) 1,901  00..  351  0 o 

[All  of  Sheffield.] 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  the  extension  of  the  town  quay  and 
erection  of  warehouse,  for  the  Harbour  Board.  Mr.  E.  Cooper 
Poole,  Engineer.  2.  Portland-street,  Southampton  :— 

Jetty  and  shed  Jetty  and  shed 
„ , „ „ (with  loft).  (without  loft). 

Reed,  Blight.  & Co £31.625  £29.467 

1 ees  Side  Iron  Company 29.500  27,000 

r'  £h°ir?e  =7.835  25.466 

■; sg  555 

K SS  SSI 

H.  J.  Sanders,  Southampton  =3.484*  21,798 

• Accepted. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— 1-or  the  erection  of  a stable,  Bargate-street. 
*°r  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett.  Borough  Surveyor, 
Municipal  Offices,  Southampton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  J. 

F.  Osman  £150  o I G,  H.  Woodford  £140  o 

Crook  Sc  Son 149  0 Rowland  & Son,  South- 

Hailey 144  0 hampton*  ,35  0 

Koe  iY  Grace. 140  10  | * Recommended  for  acceptance. 

[Borough  Surveyor's  estimate,  £135.] 


fnSM°  QE‘iyirlN'1!KcE^T'— For  '•derations  to  the  Central  Schools, 
for  the  Stoke  Church  School  Board.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Sons' 
architects,  Hanley.  Staffs.  :— 

9- EHis  £1,0,3  I T.  R.  Yoxall.  Stoke* 

h BJeece  C 9oo  T.  Godwin  

H.  R.  Embrey  867  | • Accepted. 


..£840 


TRING.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Leonard's  National 
Schools.  Mr.  W.  Huckvale.  architect.  Tring:— 

J.  Honour*  Son  ....£608,0  o I H.  Fincher  £659  0 o 

E.  Smith  & Son 682  o o | A.  Turner 486,0  3 


WATFORD.— For  levelling,  paving,  metalling.  Sic.,  Market- 
strect,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  D.  Waterhouse,  Engineer.  .4, 
High-street.  Watford.  6 ' ” 

\V.  Judge £870  I C.  Brightman £739 

E Bracey 779  A.  T.  Cattle,-,  Lloyd^quare,  7 

F.  Dupont  770 1 London,  W.C.  (accepted)  688 


snY?LL|NCBOIr,l',5H'TFor  tllc  erection  of  a villa  residence 
and  four  houses.  Finedon,  tor  Mr.  Barnewell.  Mr.  11.  H Packer 
Wellingborough.  Quantiti  es  by  the  archi- 


architect.  Silver 


I.  Underwood 

H.  Dorman 

W.  Stevens 


I T.  Chapman  £1,250 

1-.  Henson.  Finedon 
| (accepted)  1.240 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
45-  9d-  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder,  ’ 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" Workmen's  Dwellings,  Plymouth  " (we  can  pay  no  attention  to 
‘“f111®  Communications).— E.  A.  S.  (too  small).— M.  & F. 
EW  C?  fto°o  imahlf)V°  b'Cn  3ent''VV'  S'  (dittoJ.-A.  S.  (ditto).- 

bvAthen^T,nnH 0 tenders-  &c-  must  be  accompanied 
Dy  me  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publics 

addresses!  compeUed  t0  decUne  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

p*p” 

undtr‘**t  to  return  rejected  communications. 
communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED 

PUBLISHE&d^no  ml  Edl,e„7  Sll0lJd  U address*d  THE 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon.  See.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
t.e  Publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER,  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 

DOULTING,  SHEPTON-MALLET. 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


CRAIGLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  & A.  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W. 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES  AND  DIARY, 
For  1893,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i.  [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  & CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 


executed. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding  St.  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Te  phone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


SLATES. 


SLATING. 


TILING. 


irtsjfllanUco 


47,  EASTCHEAP,  CITY. 

SLATE  SLAB  WORKS. 


EUREKA  GREEK 


SLATES. 

SOLE  IMPORTERS. 


